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PUBLISHERS' NOTE 

This twenty-second and last volume of a Re-isaue of llui 
Dictionary of National Biography coinprisos Ihrcu 
volumes supplementary to theorifihial edition. Eirors liavo 
as far as possible been corrected, and some* of Ibc hibliohn'nphit's 
have been revised, but otherwi.so the l(5xt romaiiiH nnaltorcd. 

The three supplementary volumes (Vol. I. Ahhott-LliildcJ!'; 
Vol, IL Chippendale-Hoste; Vol. III. How-Woodwju'il) were 
first published in the autumn of 1901, and .supply (witlj a fi‘W 
accidental omissions) memoirs of persons who died wliilo tlu^ 
original volumes were in course of quarterly publication. TIu' 
Supplement brings this record of national biogiaphy down 
to the death of Queen Victoria (2'ind Jaiuiaiy l')|)l). 

Tub Index and Epitome of the Dictionaky, which i'l pub' 
lished in a separata votumo, gives, with full cros'i-rcfcrcnccj, an 
alphabetical list of all memoirs in both the DtcnoNAiiY (IIJH6 IDOO) and 
the Supplement to the Dichonarv (1901), 
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PREFATORY NOTE 

jpniliahtd w September 1901 in the first volwmo of the angimaZ edition 
of the Supjilomont.'] • 

Tnn Supplement to the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ contains a 
thousand articles, of which more than two hun^*ed represent accidental 
omissioiia from tho previously published volurqjBS, These overlooked 
memoirs belong to various epochs of mediraval and modern history; 
Boino of tho inoro important fill gaps in colonial history to which recent 
events havo dirocted attention. 

But it is tho main purpose of the Supplement to deal with distin- 
guishod persons who diod at too lalo a date to bo included in the original 
work. I’lio priuciplo of tho undortaking excludes living people, and in 
tho i'om'Ho of tho (iftoon years daring which the publioatioia, in al^dia- 
botical HOiiuonco, of the eixty-throo quarterly volumes of the Dictionary 
was in progress, many men and women of eminence died after their 
duo alphabetical place was reached, and tho opportunity of commemo¬ 
rating them had for the time passed away. Tho Supplement contains 
nearly eight hundred memoirs of recently deceased persons, who, in 
tho circumstances indicated, found no i>laco in tho previously published 
volumes. 

Owing mainly to tho longer interval of time that has elapsed sineo 
tho publication of tho volumes of tho Dictionary treating of the earlier 
portions of tlui alphabet, tho supploraeutary nnmos beginning with the 
earlier letters are exceptionally numerous. Half the supplementary 
names belong to the lirst five letters of the alphabet. 

It was originally intended that tho Supplement to the Dictionary 
should bring the biographical record of British, Irish and Colonial 
achiovomont to the extreme end of the nineteenth centur}', but tho death 
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Geobqb Smiih (18!24:-1901), publisher, the fDimder and proprietor oi the 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ was of Scottish pai outage, His paternal 
grandfather was a small landowner and faimor in Morayshire (or Elginshire), 
who died young and loft his family ill pi ovided for. His father, George Smith 
(1789-184.6), began life aa an apprentice to Isaac Eorsyth, a booksollor and 
banker in the town of Elgin. At a youthful ago he migrated to London with 
no rosourooB at his command beyond his abilities and powers of work. By 
nature industrious, oonsoiontious, and religious, he was soon making steady 
and satisfactory progress. At first he found omployment in the puiilishiirg 
house of Eivington in St. Paul’s Ohurohyard. Subsoquontly he transferred 
his services to John Murray, the famous publisher of Albemarle Street, and 
while in Munuy’s employ was sent on one occasion to deliver proof-sheets to 
Lord Byron. At length, in 1816, ho and another Scottish immigrant to 
London, Alexander Elder, a native of Banff, who was Smith’s junior by a 
year, went into partnership, and sot up in businoss for thomsolves on a 
modest scale. They opened promises at 108 Eonohuroh Street as booksollois 
and stationers. The now firm was styled Smith h Elder, After throe years the 
partners added publishing to the other branches of their businoss. On 2 March 
1819 they wore both admitted by rodomption to tho froodora of tlio Stationers' 
Company. Membership of tho compiuiy was noodliU at tho time for tho 
pursuit in London of the publisher’s oalling. Some four months later, 
on 19 July 1819, Smith & Elder ontoi'od their earliest publioatiou in the 
Stationers’ Company’s register. It was a well-printed colleotion of ‘ Sermons 
and Expositions of interesting Portions of Boripturo,’ by a popular con¬ 
gregational minister, Dr. John Morison of Trevor Chapol, Brompton. Thus 
unobtrusively did tho publishing house sot out on its road to fame and 
fortune, which it soon attained in moderate measure by dint of strenuous 
endeavour and skilful adaptation of moans to ends. 

On 12 Cot. 1820—little more than a year after the elder Smith had become 
a London publisher—ho married, His wife, Elizabeth Murray, then twenty- 
three years old, and thus her husband’s junior by eight years, was daughter 
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of Alexander Murray, a suooessful glass-ware manufacturer in London, wlio, 
like her husband, was of Elginshire origin. Mrs. Smith was a woiniiu of 
much shrewdness, vivacity, and sanguine temper, in whoso judginonl titui 
resourcefulness her husband, and afterwards her children, placed the utmost 
confidence. The young couple lived, on their marriage, over Smith A ISldur's 
shop in Eenchuroh Street, and there George Smith, tho oldest sou and 
second child (of six), was born on 19 March 1824.' 

Very shortly after his birth the father removed his business and his family 
to 66 Gornhill—to that house which was fated to acquire wide repute, alike in 
literary and commercial oiroles. There, at the age of six, young George Hmitli 
suffered an attack of brain fever, and his mother, who showed him Hjicoial 
indulgence, was warned against subjecting him to any severity of diHoii)lim‘. 
Erom lufauey he was active and high-spirited, and domestio leniency mi- 
couraged in him an unruliness of temper which hampered tho ociurHO of liis 
education. But his parents desired him to enjoy ovory oduoatioiuil ii(lvantiig(j 
that lay in their power. At first he was sent to Lr. Smith's boariling hcIiodI 
at Eottingdean. Thenoo he passed at the age of ton to Merchant Ttiylorn' 
School, hut soon left it for a school at Blaokheath, whore tho manlor, finiling 
him intractable, advised his parents, greatly to their indignation, to BOtul liim 
to sea. Although he did well as far as tho sohoolwoi'k was ooneorui'd, Itis 
propensity for mischievous frolio was kreprossiblo, and after he Inid Hpent a 
few terms at the Oity of London School his father doomed it wisest li» trtke 
him into his office. He had shown an aplitudo for malhomalieM, didighliul in 
chemistry, and had not neglected Latin; but he was too young tt> havo matin 
great advance in the conventional subjects of study whon in 183H, at the ago 
of fou^een, he began a business career. Subsequently lie roooivod loshonK at 
home in Erench, Md showed a quids intuitive approoiation of good litcraturo, 
But it was the etir of the meroantilo world that first gave UHOfnl tlirouti«>ii to 
his abundant mental energy. 

Dm'ing his boyhood his father's firm liad mode nolahio progrosH. On il t 
remoTOl to OornhiU, in 1824, Smith & Elder wore joined by a lliinl ])ar(ni>r, 
and the firm assumed tho permanent designation of Smith, Elder, A (Jo, 
The new partner was a man of brilliant and alfcraotivo giftH. if ol 
weak and self-indulgent temperament. His entry into tho ooncorn greatly 
extended its sphere of action. His guaa-dian, .flilnoaH MaoinloMh, was oliief 
partnm m a great firm of Calcutta movohants, and this oonneolion witii 
Liffia brought to the bookselling and publishing branohos of Hjnith, Elder, 
nf department of an Indian agonoy, wliieh in eomse 

outdistenoed m commercial Importauoo tho rest of tludr Nvork. 

operations were oonflnoil to ll)o oxjtort of Htatioiiery 

^ mannL of aom],any'B sorvioo; but gradually 

of oommodiUes was dealt with, banking rospoiislbilitioH uvu-o 
undertaken, and Smith, Elder. & Oo. ultimately loft most oAlw otlmr Jiuliau 

hinmelf (luen;., ^r. 
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agencies in London far behind alike in the variety and extent of their 
transactions. 

It was to the third partner, who had become a liveryman of the 
Olothworkors’ Company on 1 March 1837, that Smith was apprenticed on 
beginning his business career. On 2 May 1838 the fact of his apprentioeship 
was duly entered in the Glothworkors’ Company’s records. 

At the moment that Smith joined the firm it had entered into close 
relations with Lieutenant Waghorn, the originator of the overland route to 
India. Whilo Waghorn was experimenting with his now means of com- 
munieating with the east, Smith, Elder, & Co. acted as his agents, and 
published from 1837 the many pamphlets in which he pressed his schemes 
and opinions on public notice. Some of Smith’s earliest romiiiisoouoes 
related to Waghorn’a strenuous efforts to perfect his system, with which the 
boy’s native activity of mind enabled him to sympathise very thoroughly. 
All the letters that wore sent to India under Waghorn’s supervision across the 
Istlimus of Suez and through the Bed Sea were despatohod from Smith, 
Elder, & Co.’s offieo in Cornhill, and those reaching England from India 
by the same route wore delivered there on arriving in London. Young Smith 
■willingly helped his seniors to 'play at i>o&t oflioo,’ and found that part of his 
duties thoroughly oongonial. But as a whole his labours in Cornliill wore 
arduous. Ho was at work from half-past seven in the morning till eight 
o’clock in the evening, with very short intervals. IBs father wisely trained 
him in all the praotioal details of tlio stationery and bookselling business. 
He had to mend the oillou quills, and was taught how to bind books and 
oven compose typo. The dinner-hour in the middle of the day ho often, how¬ 
ever, contrived to spend at Dyer's riding sohool in Finsbury Square, whore 
ho booamo an oxi)ort horseman. Biding remained all his life his main 
roeroation. In IBdl, throe years after his entry into the firm, his family 
removed to Denmark Hill. 

Tho steady inoroaso in the firm’s general business was aooompanied 
by marked activity in tho publislung department, aud oai’ly in tho thirties 
that department won an assured reputation. For tho first development of 
tho publishing branch Mr. Elder -ivas largely responsible, and though ho 
ap])lied himself to it somewhat spasmodioally, and his ventures wore by no 
moans uniCormly suooossful, some iutoi’osting results were quickly aohiovod. 
As early as 1826 Smith, Elder, k Go. issued, in partnership with Chalmers 4 
Collins, a Glasgow firm, James Donnogan’s ‘New Greek and English 
Lexicon,’ which was long a standard book. In 1827 they undertook single- 
handed tho isBUO of Eiohard Thomson’s ‘ Ohroniolos of London Bridge.’ Of 
more popular literary work whioh tho firm lu’oduood, tho most attraodve item 
was tho fashionable annual called ‘ EHondship’s Offering.’ This elaborately 
illustrated gift-book was originally produced at tho end of 1824, under the 
editorship of Thomas Kibble ITorvoy (subsequently editor of the' Athenroum ’), 
by a neighbouring publisher, Jjujjtou Eelfo of 13 Cornhill. The number for 
1828 was tho first published by Smith, Eider, & Co., and for fourteen con- 
sooutivo years they oontiuuod to make annually an addition to the series. 
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Hervey was sucoeeded in the editorship by the Scottish poot, Thomas I’l’inglo, 
and ultimately by Leitch Eitohie, a well-known figure in jounialism, who 
otherwise proved of service to the firm. The writers in ‘ hbriendship’s Olfoving ’ 
were the most distinguished of their day. They included not only veterans 
like Southey, Coleridge, and the Bttrick Shepherd, but also boginiicrs liko 
Tennyson and Buskin. The Hon. Mrs. Horton, Miss Mitford, Miss Stride- 
land, were regular contributors. To the volume for 1833 Macaulay contri¬ 
buted his ‘ Ballad of the Armada.’ The numerous plates in each issue were 
after pictures by the greatest artists of the time, and wore engraved by the 
best available talent. When the series was at its zenith of popularity boine 
eight to tan thousand copies of each volume were sold at Christmas. 

Another of the literary connections of the firm was Miss Louisa llonriotta 
Sheridan, a daughter of Captain W. B. Sheridan, a very distant relative of the 
well-known family. ‘ Of her personal attractions Smith cherished from boyhood 
admiring memories. Between 1831 and 1885 she edited for the firm five 
annual volumes entitled ‘ The Comic Offering, or Lady’s Mdlango of Ijitorary 
Mirth,' which Eobert Seymour, the practical originator of ‘ I’iokwick,' Iiolpcd 
to illustrate; and in 1838 Smith, Elder, & Co. produced for her 'Tlie 
Diadem, a Book for the Boudoir,’ with some valuable plates, and conli'i- 
butions by various well-known hands, including Thomas Campbell, James 
and Horace Smith, and Agnes Strickland. 

In its attitude to fiction the young firm manifested, under Leitoli Eitoliio’s 
influence, an exceptional spirit of enterprise. In 1838 Smith, lilldor, & Co. 
started a ‘ Library of Eomance,’ a series of original novels and 3 ’omanooH, 
English, American, or translated from foreign tongues, wliich tlioy published 
at the prophetic price of six shilhngs. Eifteen volumes appoaro<l under 
Bitohie's editorship before the series ended in 1836. The first was ‘The 
Ghost Hunter and his Family,’ by John and Michael JJanim, the iiutlioi-fl 
of ‘ The O’Hara Family; ’ the fourth was John Galt’s ‘ Stolon Cliild' (1H33); 
the sixth, ‘The Slave-King,' a translation from Victor Hugo (1833); and llm 
fifteenth and last was ‘Ernesto,’ a philosophical romance of iutow'st by 
William [Henry] Smith (1808-1872), who afterwards won fame as author of 
‘ Thorndale.’ 


Among Smith, Elder, & Co.’s early works in general light liUii-alure wiiioli 
stul retain their zest were James Grant’s ‘ Bandom Bcoolloctions of the Ifouho 
of Commons’ and ‘Bandom EeooUections of the House of Lords' ( 1830 ) 
For was the firm disinolined to venture on art publioations involving some¬ 
what large risks. Clarkson Stanfield’s ‘ Coast Scenery,’ a oollootion of forty 
views, issued (after publication in serial parts) at the inico of 82s. Gd 
appeared m 1886; and ‘ The Byron GoUevy,’ thirty-six migravlngs of subjects 
from Byron s poems, followed soon afterwards at the ]irioo of 36s. Tlioso 
volumes met with a somewhat cool reception from the book-buying publir 
but an ambition to exoel in the production of expensively illustrated volumps 

year. Sir Itewy Wyatt, and died next 
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was well alive in the firm when, in 1838, Smith first enlisted in its service.' 
That year saw the issue of the first portion of the great oolleoted edition of 
Sir Humphry Davy’s ‘ Works,' which was completed in nine volumes next 
year. lu 1838, too, the film inaugurated a series of elaborate reports of 
recent expeditions which the government had sent out for purposes of 
scientific exploration. The earliest of these gicat scientific publications was 
Sir Andrew Smith’s ‘ Illustrations of the Zoology of South Africa,’ of which 
the first volume was issued in 1838, and four others followed betw'oen that 
date and 1817, all embellished with drawings of exceptional beauty by George 
Henry Ford. The government made a giunt of 1,500Z. in aid of the publica¬ 
tion, and the five volumes were sold at the high price of 18i. Of like character 
wore the reports of the scientifio results of Admiral Sir Edward Belcher’s 
voyage to the Pacific in the Sulphur: a volume on the zoology, prepared by 
Bichard Brinsley ninds, came out under Smith, Elder, & Co.'s auspices in 
1843, a second volume (on the botany) appeared in the next year, and a third 
volume (completing the zoology) in 1845. That was Smith, Elder, & Oo.’s 
third endeavour in this special class of publication. To the second a more 
lasting interest attaohes. It was ‘The Zoological Eeport of the Expedition 
of n.M.S. Beagle,’ in wliioh Dai'win sailed as naturalist. 1,0002. was advanced 
by the government to the firm for the publication of this important work. 
The first volume appeared in large quarto in 1840. Pour more volumes 
completed the undertaking by 1848, the price of the whole being 82. 16a. 
Smith, Elder, & Oo. were thus brought into personal relations with Darwin, the 
earliest of their authors who acquired worldwide fame. Independently of 
his oilloial reports they published for liim, in more popular form, extracts from 
them in volumes bearing the titles ‘ The Structure and Distribution of Coral 
Reefs ’ in 1842, ‘ Geological Observations on Voloanio Islands ’ in 1844, and 
‘ Geological Observations on South America' in 1846. 

The widening range of the firm's dealings with distant lands in its capacity 
of Indian agents rendered records of travel peculiarly appropriate to its 
publishing department, and Smith, Elder, Sc Oo. boldly contemplated the 
equipment on their own account of explorers whoso reports should serve them 
as litoraturo. About 1840 Austen Henry Layard set out, at their suggestion, 
in the company of Edward Mitford, on an overland journey to Asia; but the 
two mon quan'ellod on tho road, and the work that the firm contemplated 
was never written. Anoilier project which was defeated by a like cause was 
an expedition to the sontli of Franco, on wbioli Leitcb Bitohie and James 
Augustus St. John started in behalf of Smith, Elder, & Co.'s publishing depart¬ 
ment. But tho firm was never dependent on any single class of publication. 
It is noteworthy that no sooner had it opened relations with Darwin, the 
writer who was to prove tho greatost English naturalist of the century, than 

’ Besidos the Urge vonturea wliioh they undertook on thoir own aooount, Smith, Elder, A 
Co. noted at this tlmo ns ngente for many oUborate publioationa prepared by reaponelble 
publlaheraof Edinburgh and GUagowj saohwere Thomaa Brown’s‘Eoasil Oonohologyof 
Great Britnln,’ tho first of the twenty-oight sorUl parts of which appeared Itt April 1887, and 
Kfty'a ' Edinburgh Portrnita,’ 2 vola. dto. lS88i 

vor.. 
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its services were sought by him who was to prove the cenlnvy’s greatest art- 
oritic aud oue of its greatest artists iu Euglish prose—John Buskin. It 
was in 1843, while Smith was still in his pupilage, that Buskin’s father, a 
prosperous wine merchant in the city of London, introduced his son’s first 
prose work to Smith, Elder, & Oo.’s notice. They had already published 
some poems by the young man in ‘ Priendship’s OfToi’ing.’ In 1843 ho 
had completed the first volume of ‘Modern Painters, by a Graduate 
of Oxford.’ His father failed to induce John Murray to issue it on commis¬ 
sion. The offer was repeated at Oornhill, where it was accepted witlr alacrity, 
and thus was inaugurated Buskin’s thirty years’ close personal oonnootion 
with Smith, Elder, Sc Go., and more especially with George Smitli, on whoso 
shoulders the whole responsibilities of the firm were soon to Ml. 

The public were slow in showing their appreciation of Buskin’s 
earliest book. Of the five hundred copies printed of the first edition of 
the first volume of ‘ Modern Painters,’ only 106 were disposed of within tlio 
year. Possibly tbei’e ware other causes besides public iudifforonoe for tliis 
comparative failure. Signs were not wanting at tlio moniont that, ambitious 
and enh’ghtened as were many of the young firm’s publishing ontorpi’isijH, 
they suffered in practical realisation from a lack of strict businosH method 


which it was needful to supply, if the publishing department was to aoliiovo 
absolute success. The heads of the firm were too busily absoi'bod iu tlu'ii' 
rapidly growing Indian business to give close attention to the pultlishitjg 
branch; managers had been recently chosen to direct it, and had not prtm>ii 
Sufficiently competent to hold their posts long. Salvation was at hand within 
the office from a quarter in which the partners had not thought to Hijok it, 
A predilection for the publishing branch of the business was alroady duolaring 
itself in yoimg Smith, as well as a practical insight into husiuoss method 
which convinced him, boy though he was, that some reorganisatioir was 
desirable. With a youthful self-oonfidenoe, whioli, oontnivy to common 
experience, events showed to be justifiable, he persuaded Ids fathtir lalo in 
1843~-a few months after the issue of the first volume of ' Modorn PainlorH,' 
and when he was in his twentieth year—^to allow him to assurao, temporarily 
at any rate, control of the publishing department. Under oautious cou- 
difaons ms father acceded to his wish, and Smith at once aoooptod for 
publication a collection of essays by various writers on well-known liloniry 
people, edited by the somewhat oooeutrlo and impraotioaldo author of 
‘Orion,’ Eichard Hen^st Home. The enterprise oaUed forth all Hinilli's 
energies. Hot only did he supervise the production of the work, whioli 
was adorned by eight steel engravings, but, in constant intorviows with tho 
author, he freely urged alterations in the text which ho dooniod needful 
to oonoihate public taste. The book appeared, in Eobruary 1844, in two 
volumes, with the title ‘The New Spirit of the Ago,’ aud Smith had the 
satisfacfaon of seo^g fm his firm fair pecuniary profit from this his earliimt 
pubhoation. Anofter edition Was reached in July. His second publishing 
venture wae from itoe pen of a somewhat miscellaneous practitioner in litsrii. 
lure, Mrs. Baron Wilson, who had contributed to Miss Sierldivn’s ‘ Liadom ’ 
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as well as to ‘ Eriendsliip’a Offering.’ I'or her he published, also in 1844 
(in June), another work in two volumes, ‘ Our Actresses, or oianoes at Stage 
Favourites Past and Present,’ with five engravings in each volume, irmlni^ing 
portraits of Miss O’NeiP, Miss Helen Faucit, and Mrs. Charles Kean. His 
third literary undertaking in the first year of his publishing career was of 
more permanent interest; it was Leigh Hunt’s ‘ Imagination and Fancy.’ 

It was characteristic of Smith’s whole life as a publisher that he was 
never content to maintain with authors merely formal business relations. 
From boyhood the personality of writers of repute deeply interested him, 
and that interest never diminished at any point of his career. In early 
manhood ha was rarely happier than in the society of authors of 
all degrees of ability. With a city clerk of literary leanings, Thomas 
Powell,* ha was as a youth on friendly terms, and at Powell’s house at 
Peckham he was first introduced to, or came to hear of, many rising men 
of letters. It was there that he first met Horne, and afterwards Bobert 
Browning. It was there that he found the manuscript of Leigh Hunt’s 
• Imagination and Fancy,’ and at once visited the author in Edwardes 
Square, Kensington, with a geuerous offer for the rights of publication which 
was immediately accepted. Thenceforth Leigh Hunt was a valued literary 
acquaintance, and Smith publishod for him a whole library of attractive 
essays or compilations. Another house at which he was a frequent guest 
at this early period was that of Kusldn’s father at Denmark Hill. Powell 
introduced him to a small convivial club, called the Museum Club, which 
mot in a street off the Strand. Douglas Jorrold and Father Prout were 
prominent members. There ho first made the acquaintance of George 
Henry Lewes, who became a lifelong associate. The club, however, fell 
into peouniary difficulties, from wliioh Smith strove in vain to relieve it, 
and it quickly dissolved. 

The grim realities of life were soon temporarily to restrict Smith’s oppor¬ 
tunities of recreation. Towards the end of 1844 a grave calamity befell his 
family. His father's health failed; softening of tho brain declared itself; and 
recovery was seen to bo hopeless. The elder Smith removed from Denmark 
Hill to Boxbill, where he acquired some eight to ten acres of land, and 
developed a lively interest in farming. But he was ■unable to attend to the 
work of the firm, and his place at Comhill was taken by his son very soon 
after he came of age in 184C. On 3 May 1846 Georgo Smith was admitted 
by patrimony a freeman of the Stationers’ Company, and little more than 
three months later his father died, at the age of fifty-seven (21 Aug. 1846). 
Thereupon the whole responsibility of providing for hie mother, his young 
brothers and sisters, devolved upon him. 

> In 1B40 Powell omigrated to Amorioa, where he beoaine a piofoBBlonal men of letters, 
end pabliehod some frankly ill-natnred sketohes of writers he had met, under the title of 
•Living Authors of Hngland;’ this woe followed by ‘ Living Authors of Amorioa’ (first 
series, 1860). 
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Smith had no sooner addressed himself to his heavy task than ho 
found himself face to face with a crisis in the affairs of the firm of oxceptioiuil 
difficulty for so young a man to grapple with. The third partner was 
discovered to be misusing the firm’s credit and capital, and had to witlidraw 
from the partnership under circumstances that involved grave anxiety to 
all concerned.' Elder, who had not of late years given close attention to 
the business, made up his mind to retire almost at the same liiiio,'® Hniitli 
was thus left to conduct aingle-lianded the firm’s aifairn at a moniont when 
the utmost caution and financial skill were required to niiiintaiii its equili- 
brium Although no more than twenty-two, he p)’ovod lumsolf equal to tlio 
situation. By a rare combination of sagacity and daring, by a mastorful yet 
tactful exercise of authority, and by nnremiUing application, ho was able Ir) 
set the firm’s affairs in order, to uumvol the complications due to neglected 
bookkeeping, and to launch the concern anew on a career of ))roHpurity far 
greater than that it had previously known. 

For a time the major part of his onergios and busiuoss instinct was devoted 
to the coutrol and extension of the agency and banking dopai'linent. it is 
difficult to overostimata the powers of work wiiioh lio in'Oiiglit k> liis task, 
‘It was a common thing for mo,’ ho wrote of this period, ‘ and many of Hit) 
clerks to work until three or four o’clock in tlio morning, and oceasionully, 
when there was but a short interval between the arrival and dojiarture of tlio 
Indian mails, I used to start work at nine o’clock of onu niuniiug, and iioithei: 
leave my room nor cease dictating until seven o'clock the next evening, when 
the mail was despatched. During those thirty-two hours of oontiiiuous work 
I was supported by mutton chops and green tea at stated intorvals. I lioliovo 
I maintained my health by active exercise on foot aud horseback, and liy lieing 
able, after these excessive stretches of work, to sloop soundly for many liours; 
on those occasions I generally got to bed at about olevoii, and slept till three 
or four o'clock the next afternoon.' * 

Astonishing success followed Smith’s ofTorls, Tho profits rose steadily, and 
the volume of business, which was well under C0,(J00/. when lie assunied 
control of the concern, multiplied Ihirloon limes within twenty years of Ids 
becoming its moving spirit. The clerks at Oornhill in a few yi'ars immlmred 
160. An important branch was established at Bomliay, and other ageiieii's 
were opened at Java and on the West Coast of Africa. There was no 
manner of merchandise for which Smith’s clionts could apply to ]iim in 
vain. Scientific instruments for surveying jjurposos, tho testing of which 
needed the closest supervision, were regularly forwarded to tho Indian govern¬ 
ment. The earliest electric telegraph plant that reached Ijidia was des¬ 
patched from Oornhill, It was an ordinary experience to export uiunitions 

' He went to India and died at Oaloulta, 18 Jan. 186*^. 

» Mr. Elder left London and died some thirty years lator, on fl Puli. 1870, at riunolni/, iit 
tho age of eighty-six. » ' Oornhill Magazine,’ Doooinbor 1000, 
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of -war. On one occasion Smith was able to answer the challongo of a 
scoffer who thought to name an exceptional article of commerce—a human 
skeleton—which it would bo beyond his power to supply, by displaying in his 
office two or three waiting to bo packed for transit. 

Smith’s absorption in the intricate details of the firm's general 
operations prevented him from paying close attention to the rainutira of the 
publishing doiiartmont; but the fascination that it exerted on him never slept, 
and ho wisely brought into the office ono who was well qualiflcd to give him 
literaiy counsel, and oouhl be trusf od to koop the department faithful to the best 
traditions of Englisli publishing. Ilis ohoioo foil on William Smith Williams, 
who for nearly thirty years acted as his ‘ reader ’ or literary adviser. The 
oiroumstanoos under which ho invited Williams’s oo-oporation illustrate 
the accuracy with wliioh lie moafaurod mon and their qualificalions. At the 
time the two mot, Williams was olcrk to Hullmandol & Walter, a firm of litho¬ 
graphers who wore working for Smith, Elder, & Co. on Darwin’s ‘ Tlio Voyage 
of IT.M.S. Beagle.’ On assuming tlio control of the Comhill businoss Smith 
examined with Williams the somewhat complicated accounts of that under¬ 
taking. After very hiiof iiilcroonrso ho porcoivod that Williams was an 
inoompotont bookltoopor, hut had exceptional literary knowledge and judg¬ 
ment. No timo was lost in inducing Williams to enter tlio service of Smith, 
Elder, & Co., and the arnvngomoiit proved liiglily honolioial and congenial to 
both.'' But Smith dologiitod to none the master’s responsibility in any branch 

• William timltli Williams (IHOO- IS75) iilayoil a UHPful part boliind llio soonos ol tho 
thoatro of nlnatrnnlli-ranlury litoraluro. Ho wivk liy unlnro too modobt to gain any wide 
roi’ORnition. ITo began aolivo llfo in 1S17 aa appronlioo to tlio publishing firm oC Taylor A 
HoHHoy nt Fleet Stroot, ivho published wtilingH ot Chnrlcs Liunb, Coloridgn, and Konls, and 
booamo in tH!H propriotors ot tho* London Magasinn.’ Willinins ohorished from boyhood 
a gcnulno love oC litoraturo, and roooivod much kindly notico from iiniinonlivrilors ahnneiatod 
'With Taylor iSs IlaSBoy. llosidos Keats, ho camo to know Leigh Hunt and William Haalilt. 
Marrying at twonty-Avo ho oponod a booieshop on his own auoount in a oonrt near llis I’ouUry, 
but insulUoionl capital ooinpollod iiim to rolinqulali tills vonturo in 1827, when ho onlorod 
the oouuling-houHO ot tho lithogriiphio printoi-s, Hullmandol tk Waltor, whoro Hmith mol 
him. At that lime ho waa devoting his loisuio to artlolos on litorary or thoatrioal topios fur tho 
‘ Flpootator,' ‘ Athonaium,’ and olhor wookly paxiora. Ihuiug tho thirty yonra that ho siiont 
in fImUh’H enijiloy ho won, by hia aympallmUo oriliolain and kindly courtoBy, tho cordial 
regard of many distinguiahod aulliora whoso wotka Ijmilli, Kldor, ds Oo. pnblishod. 'The 
patornal considnration lliut ho ahowud to OharloUoBrontli ia woll known; it la fully deaoribed 
in Mra. Qaakoll’s ' Lifo' nl Mias Dronlo. * Ho waa my Aral favourablo oritio,' wrote Gliarlotto 
BronlA In Pooombor tS'W; ‘lio Aral gavo mo onoouragoinont to porsovoro as an author.' 
When slio Aral saw him at Cornliill in IB'IS, aho doaorlbod him as ' a xmlo, mild, alooping 
man of iifly.’ Buhsoiiuontly aho Ihouglil him loo much givon to ' oontami>lallvo Uioorising,’ 
and posBoaand by ' too many abslraoliona.’ With Thaokoray, Iluskin, and Lowca ho was 
nlwaya on vary friendly terms. Luring liis aasooiation with Smith ho did no indepondont 
litorary work boyond helping to proparo for tho Ann, in 18G1, a' Soloolion from tho Writings 
ol John lluiikin.* Ho waa from youth a warm admitor ot Iluskin, aharlng oapoclally hia 
onthuaiasm for Tumor. Williaina rolirod ft«m Hmith, lOldor, ik Co.’s businoss in February 
1876, and dlod six montlis lator, agod 76, at his roaidsnoo at Twlokonham (21 Aug.) His 
eldest daughter was tho wife of Mr. Lowes Diokiuson, the well-known portrait painter; and 
his youngest daughter. Miss Anna Williams, aobioved dislinoliou as a singer. 
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of the business, Spiad, though publishing negotiations "wero thonooforlh often 
initiated bv Williams, there were few that wore not oonoludud ijornoiially hy 
Smith. 

iPor some time after he became solo owner and manager at Covnlull Biuilih 
felt himself in no position to run large rists in tlie publishing dojmvkiwnh. 
A cautious policy was pursued; but fortune proved kind. It was nncosHiuy 
to cany to completion those great works of soientiiio tiavol by Si)’ Aiulvovv 
Smith, Hinds, and Darwin, tho publication of which had boon not only con 
tracted for, but was actually in progress during Smith's pupilage. 'I'lio firm 
had also undertaken the publication of &magmmoj)iis of Sir John IforHohol 
—^his ‘ Astronomical Obsei’vations made at the Capo of Good IIo 2)0 towards 
the expense of which the Duke of Northumborland had olforod 1,0001. 'I’lio 
work duly appeared in 1846 in royal quarto, with eightoon plates, at llio price 
of four guineas. A like obligation incurred by the firm in oarlior days was 
fulfilled by the issue, also in 1846, of the natmalisl Hugh li'iiluoner’s ‘ h'/imia 
Antiqua Sivalensis.’ Nine parts of this important work wore isduod at a 
guinea each in the course of the tliroe yoars 38d6-9. In 1816, too, lluHlriii 
completed the second volume of his ‘ Modern Pamlovs,’ of wliioh an odiliou 
of 1,600 copies was issued; and in 1840 Smith brought out tho sooond of 
Euskin’s great prose works, ‘The Sevan Lamps of Arcliilooliiiri',’ wliich 
was the earliest of Buskin’s books that was weloomod with 2 )r!M)lioal wamilli 
on its original publication. 


in fiction tho chief author with whom Smith in tho first yours of liiH rolgn 
at Gornhill was associated was tho grandiloquent wiilor of hlootl-imnlling ro¬ 
mance, G. P, E. James. In 1814 Smith, Bldor, fe Co. had begun an elahorati) 
collected edition of his works, of which they issuod olovou volunius by 1HI7, 
ten more being undertaken by anothor firm. Unhappily Smith, Hldat, ti (Jo. 
had also independently entered into a oontraot witli Jaino,s to piiJjlisJi ovory 
new novel that ho should wrilo; 0001. was to ho paid for tlio first edition of 
1,250 copies. The arrangement laalod for four yoars, and Chou saiik lionotiUi 
its own weight. Tho fii’m issued two novels by James iu oacli of tho yean. 
1846,1846,1847, and no loss than throe in 184R. Each work was in throo 
votoeB, a* the oostomiuy price of 81s. 6d. ; so that hotwoou iHlfl and (H(H 
Smith offered the public twonty-sevon volumes from Jamos’s 2 >on ata lolal 
cost to the purchasers of thirteen aud a half guinoas. JamoH’s fertility was 
clearly greater^ than the public approved. The jmblishor roquostod J\iiu to 
set limits to his annual output. Ho indignantly duolinod, but Snjitli «i>r. 
sisW with success in his objeotions to the novelist’s inloi 7 )retalion oI the 
onginal agreement, andauthor andpubliahei’parted company. Tu 1848 Hiiuth 
issued a novel by his friend, George Henry Lowos, entitled 'Bose, Ulanoho, 

expected from it, notimig came. 

While the tira^-oomedy of James was in its last stage. Smith itooftiHO the 
hero of a pubhshmg idyll whioh had the best possible effect on his roputation 
M a pubhsher and thatmed at the sams time to his gouuiuo kindnoss of lioart. 
Pew episodes m the pubhshing history of the limetooulh oonturyaro of higJw 
mfceireBt than the story of his assooiation with Oharlotlo Bronia, Xn July 
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3847 Williams called Smith’s attention to a manuscript novel entitled ‘The 
Professor,' which had been sent to the firm by an author writing under the 
HHimo of' Ourrer Bell.’ The manuscript showed signs of having vainly sought 
the favour of other publishing houses. Smith and his assistant recognised 
the promise of the work, but neither thought it likely to be a successful 
publication. While refusing it, however, they encouraged the writer in 
kindly and appreciative terms to submit another effort. The manuscript of 
‘ ,Tane Byre ’ arrived at OornhiU not long afterwards. Williams read it and 
handed it to Smith. Tlio young publisher was at once fascinated by its sur¬ 
passing power, and purchased the copyright out of hand. He always 
regarded the manuscript, which ha retained, as the most valued of his literary 
treasures. He lost no time in printing it, and in 1848 the reading world ro- 
ooguisod that ho had introduced to its notice a novel of abiding fame. Later 
in 1848 ‘ Shirley,’ by ‘ Gurrer Bell,' was also sent to Oornhill, So far ‘ Ourrer 
Bell' had conducted the correspondence with the firm as if the writer were a 
man, but Smith slu-awdly suspected tliatthe name was a woman’s pseudonym. 
His suspicions wore confirmed in the summer of 1848, when Charlotte 
BronlS, aocoinpaniod by her sister Anne, presented herself without warning at 
Oornhill in order to explain some misunderstanding which she thought had 
arisen in the negotiations for the publication of ‘ Shii'loy.’ Prom the dale of 
the authoress’s shy and unooremonious introdnetiou of bemolf to him at his 
office desk uritil her premature death some seven years later, Smith’s personal 
relations witli her were charaotorisod by a delightfully unaffected chivalry. 
On their first visit to Oornhill he took Miss Bronte and her sister to the 
opera the same evening. Smitli’s moUior made their acquaintance next day, 
and they twice dined at her rosidenco, then at 4 Westbourne Place. Miss 
Bronte frankly confided to a frJoud a day or two later her impressions of her 
publisher-host. ' He is a firm, inloUigont man of husinoss, though so young 
[ho was only twonty-fourj; bent on gotUng on, and I think desirous of making 
his way by fair, honourablo moans. He is enterprising, but likewise cool 
and cautious. Mr. Smith is a practical man.’ ^ 

On this occasion the sisters stayed in Loudon only throe days. But next 
year, in Hovombor 1849, Miss Brontfi was the guest of Smith’s mother 
at Wostboumo Place for nearly three weeks. She visited the London sights 
under Smith's guidonoo; ho asked Thackeray, whose personal acquaintance 
ho does not seem to have made praviously, to dine with him in order to 
satisfy her ambition of mocling the groat novelist, whoso work aroused in her 
the warmest enthusiasm. Ou totumlng to Haworth in December she wrote 
to Smith: ‘Very easy is it to discover that with you to gratify others is to 
gratify youraeU; to serve others is to afford yoursoll a pleasure. I suppose 
you will experionoo your share of ingvalitudo and encroachments, but do not 
lot thorn alter you. Happily they are the loss likely to do this because you ore 
half a Scotohman, and therefore must have Inherited a fair share of prudence 
to qualify your generosity, and of caution to protect your benevolence.’ • 

* * Oornliill Magazine,’ Pocoxnbor 1000; cf. QaekoU’s ' Xilfe,* ed. Shoitw, p. 808 ft, 

* dftskell’a ‘ Iillo,’ ed. Shorter, p. 488, 
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Another visit—a fortnight long—^followed in June 1850. Smith had then 
removed with his mother to 76 (afterwards 112) Gloucester Terrace. Miss 
Bronte renewed her acquaintance with Thackeray, who invited her and her 
host to dine at his own house, and she met Lewes under Smith’s roof. Before 
she quitted Loudon on this occasion she sat to George Eichmoud for hnr 
portrait at the instance of her host, who gratified hov father Ijy presenting 
him with the drawing together with an engraving of his and his daughter’s 
especial hero, the Duke of Wellington. Next month, in July 1850, Smith 
made with a sister a tour in the highlands of Scotland, and ho always 
remembered with pride a friendly meeting that befell him on the journey with 
Macaulay, who was on his way to explore Glencoe and Killiocrankio. At Edin¬ 
burgh he and hia sister were joined on his invitation by Mias Bronto, and they 
devoted a few days to visiting together sites of interest in the city and its 
neighbourhood, much to Miss Bronte’s satisfaction. She travelled south with 
them, parting from them in Yorkshire for her home at Uaworth.' Nor a 
third time she was her sympathetic publisher’s guest in London, in June 
1861, when she stayed a month with Ixis mother, and ho took her to hoar 
Thackeray’s ‘ Lectures on the Humourists ’ at Willis’s Eooms. In a lofctor 
addressed to Smith, on arriving homo, sho described him as ‘ the most spirited 
and vigilant of publishers.’ In November 1852 Miss Bronto sent to the 
her manuscript of ‘ Villette,’ in which sho drow her portrait of Snulh 
in the soundhearted, monly, and sensible Dr. John, while his moblior was 
the original of Mrs. Bretton. In January 3853 Miss BrontS visited Smith 
and his family for the last time. They continued to correspond with ouch 
other till near her prematui'e death on 31 March 1855. 


An interesting result of Smith’s personal and professional relations with 
Charlotte BrontS was to make him known to such writers as wore her frionds 
—notably to Harriet Martineau and to Mrs. Gaskell, for both of whom ho 
subsequently published much. But more important is it to record that 
Charlotte Bronte was a main link in the chain that drew a writer of genius 
far greater even than her own—Thackeray himself—into Smith’s history and 
into the history of his firm. In the late autumn of 1850, after the intorohaiigo 
of hospitalities which Miss Bronte’s presence in London had prompted, 
Thaokeray asked Smith for the first time to publish a book for him, his 
next Christmas book. It was a humorous sketch, with drawings by hinisoU, 
entitled ‘ The Kiokleburys on the Bhine.’ Thaokeray's regular publishers, 
Ohapmari & Hall, had not been sucoesslul with his recent Christmas hooks, 
Doctor Birch and his Young Friend' and ' Ecbeooa and Eowona,' and they 
deprecated the issue of another that year. Smith had from early days, sinoo 
ho read the‘Paris Sketch-book’ by stealth in Togg’s sale rooms, chorlbhod 
a genuine affection for Thaokeray's work, and it had been a youthful ambition 
0 publish for him. Williams had in his behalf made a vain bid for ‘ Vanity 
JJtm in 1848. Smith now purchased the copyright of ‘Tlio Kioklobum’ 
TOth alacrity and it was published at Christmas 1860 in an edition of throe 
thousand. Though it was heavily bombarded by the 'Times,’ it proved 
' Mrs. Guskell’s ‘Life of Chavlolte BronlB.’ od. Shorter, pp. 160 >$. 
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successful and at once reached a second edition.’ In 1851, when Smith heard 
that Thackeray was engaged on a new work of importance—^whioh proved to 
be ‘Esmond’—he called at his house in Young Street, Kensington, and 
offered him what was then the handsome sum of 1,2001. for the right of issuing 
the first edition of 2,600 copies.^ Thenceforth he was on close terms of 
intimacy with Thaolceray. He was often at his house, and showed as tender a 
consideration for the novelist’s young daughters as for himself. ‘ Esmond ’ 
appeared in 1852 and was the first of Thackeray’s novels to be published 
in the regulation trio of half-a-guinea volumes. Just before its publication, 
when Thackeray was preparing to start on a lecturing tour in America, 
Smith, with kindly thought, commissioned Samuel Laurence to draw 
Thackeray’s portrait, so that his daughters might have a competent present¬ 
ment of him at home dm-ing his absence. Before Thackeray’s reton Smith 
published his ‘ Lectures on the English Humourists,’ and, in order to make 
the volume of more presentable size, added elaborate notes by Thackeray’s 
friend J'ames Hannay. In December 1854 Smith published the best known of 
Thackeray’s Christmas books, ‘ The Boss and the Bing.’ * 

•i 

<j 

‘ m 

Meanwhile Smith’s private and business life alike underwent important 
change. The pressure of constant application was, in 1853, telling on his 
health, and he resolved to share his responsibilities with a partner. Henry 
Samuel King, a bookseller of Brighton, whose bookselling establishment is 
still carried on there by Treacher & Go., came to Gomhill to aid in the general 
superintendence and to receive a quarter share of the profits. His previous 
experience naturally gave him a portioalar interest in the publishing depart¬ 
ment. On 3 July 1863 Charlotte BrontS wrote to Smith: ‘ I hope your partner 
Mr. King will soon aoquu'e a working faculty and leave you some leisure and 
opportunity effectually to cultivate health.' At the same date Smith became 
engaged to Elizabeth, the daughter of John Blakeway, a wine merchant of 
London, and granddaughter of Edward Blakeway, esq., of Broseley Hall, 
Shropshire. The marriage took place on 11 Eeb. 1864. Eor four years he 
and his wife lived at 112 Gloucester Terrace, where bo had formerly resided 
with his mother. Subsequently they spent some time at Wimbledon, and at 
the end of 1859 they settled at 11 Gloucester Square. 

Smith felt from the outset that the presence of a partner at Gomhill 
hampered his independence, but it relieved him of some labour and set him 

’ ‘ The Kioklobuiys ’ bore on the title-page the aotnol jeex of publication, i.e. 18S0. 
Thackeray’s earlier and later Christmae books were each post-dated by a year. Thus 
‘Ilebecoa and Bowena,’ which boars the date 1850, was published in December 1849, 

* Of. Mrs. Bltohie’s * Chapters from eoiue Memoirs,’ 1894, p. 130. 

• Thackeray was not yet, however, exclusively identified with Smith, Elder, & Co. ‘ The 
Newcomee ’ in 1863-6, a colleoted edition of Miscelianeous Writings in 1865-7 (4 vole,), and 
' The Virginians,' 1857-9, were all issued by Bradbury & Evans. 
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free to entertain now developmente of businoea. One of his oarly hopoH waa 
to become proprietor of a newspaper, and during 1854 ho lislonod with nmoh 
interest to a suggestion made to him by Thackeray that tho novollst shoiiid 
edit a daily sheet of general criticism after the manner of Addison and Blei'le's 
‘ Spectator ’ or ‘ Tatler.’ The sheet was to be called ' JTair Play,' was to deal 
with hterature as well as life, and was to be scrupulonsly frank and jimt in 
comment. But, as the discussion on tho subject advanced, Thackeray feaind 
to face the reqionsibilities of editorship, and Bmitlr was loft to develop thn 
scheme for himself at a later period. Newspapers of more utilitarian typo 
were, however, brought into being by him and his firm lioforo the notion of 
' Pair Play ’ was quite dropped. In 1855 Smith, JBldor, & Oo. slarlod a weokly 
periodical called ‘ The Overland Mail,’ of which Mr. (aftorwanls Sir) .Folin Kaye 
became editor. It was to supply home information toreadors in India. Next 
year a oomplementary poriodioal was inaugurated under tiio title of' Tho 7 ronio- 
ward Mail,’ which was intended to offer Indian nows to rcxidorH in tiro United 
Kingdom. ‘ The Homeward Mail ’ was placed in tho charge of M. B. Maslvvick, 
tho orientalist. The two editors wore ahoady auBociato<l as autliurs with tho 
firm. Both papers were appreoiatod by tho oliouls of tho linn’s agency luid 
banking departments, and are still in oxistonoo. 


In order to faoilitata the issue of thoso ‘Mails’ Smith, Eldor, A Oo. 
aoquired for the first time a printing oflioo of their own. They took over 
premises in Little Green Arbour Court, Old Bailey, whioh had bomi oooujfied 
by Stewart & Murray, a firm of priutovs whoso parluors wore rolativoH of Mr. 
Elder. The house hod boon the homo of Goldsmith, and Smith wan nuieh 
interested in that aesooialion. Until 1872, whon tho printing oflioo was 
made over to Messrs. Spotiiswoodo & Oo., a portion of Smith, J'Hdor, * Oo.’s 
general literary work was printed at thoir own press. 

In 1857 the progress of tho firm roooivod a tomporary oheok. Tho 
^tbreak of ^tfae Indian mxitiny dislooatod all Indian buBinoss, and Smith, 
JSlaBi, & Oo. B foreign department sufforod sovoroly. Guns and aruinunilioti 
were to commoditios of which their olionts in India thon stood ohiolly in need, 
md toy wre accordingly sont out in ample quanlilios. Jaoob’H llorso and 

oqiiippod from Oornhill, and to clerks 
there had often httle to do beyond oiling and paoldng rovolvorH. Ji was a 
time of grave anxiety for to head of to firm. Tlie tolegraph wires wore 
constancy bunging him distressing nows of to murdor of llio firm’s oliants 
many of whom were personally known to him. The massaoTOs In India also 

’iQpaia, and it was diflioull to 
datoma to precise extent of outstanding debts that would novor bo 
isoharg^. But Smiths sanguine and rosourooful tompor onablod 1dm to 

EldS AO immediate inteoslB of Bmitli, 

EMer, &Go.was to transference of to government of India in 1858 from 
e old company to to crown. Many of to materials for pubUo works 
wbch private firms had supplied to the old East India Company Sd tlSj 
officers were now provided by to new India office without to tolorvtetiott 
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of agents; and the operations of Smith, Sldor, & Co.’s Indian branch had 
to seek other channels than of old. 

The publishing department invariably afforded Smith a moans of dis¬ 
traction from the prossru'e of business cares elsewhere. Its speculative 
character, which his caution and sagacity commonly kept within reasonable 
limits of safety, appealed to one side of his nature, while the social intimacies 
which tlie work of publishing fostered appealed strongly to another side. 
The rapid strides made in public favour by Buskin, whoso greatest works 
Smith published botwoou 1850 and J8G0, wore an unlailing source of 
satisfaction. In 1850 ho had produced Buskin’s fanciful ‘King of the 
Golden Eivor.’ Next year came tho first volume of ‘ Stones of Yonioe,' 
the pamphlets on ‘ Tho Construction of Shoopfolds,’ and ‘ JPro-Eaphaolitism,’ 
and tho portfolio of ‘Examples of tho Architecture of Vonioe.’ Tho 
two remaining volumes of 'Stones of Venice’ followed in 1853. In 1864. 
appeared ‘ Locturos on Architecture and Painting,’ with two pami>hlets; and 
then began tho ‘ Notes on tho Eoyal Academy,’ which wore continued each 
year till 1869. In 1856 oarao tho elaborately ilhislratod third and fourth 
volumes of ‘ M odorn Painters; ’ in 1857, ‘ Elements of Drawing,’ ‘ Political 
Economy of Art,’ and ‘ Notes on Tmrnor’s Pictures ; ’ in 1868, an ougiuving by 
Holl of Biohmond’s drawing of Buskin; in J 869, ‘ The Two Paths,’' Elements 
of Porspootivo,’ and tho ‘ Oxford Muboum; ’ and in 1860, tho fifth and final 
volume of ‘ Modern Painters.’ Tho larger books did not have a rapid sale, 
but many of tho clioapor volumes and pamphlets sold brisldy. It was at 
Buskin’s oxpoiiso, too, that Smith pvoparod for publication tho first volume 
that was written by Buskin’s friend, Dante Gabriel Eossetti, ‘The Early 
Italian Poets,’ 1861. In 1860 Buskin’s father proved tho complotenoss of 
his oonfidonoo in Smith by prosontiiig him with one of tho few copies of 
tho volume of his son’s ‘ Poems ' which his paternal pride had caused to bo 
printed privately. Smitli remained tbrougli this period a constant visitor at 
the Buskius’ house at Denmark Ilill, and tluu'o ho made tho woloomo addition 
to his social circle of a large number of artists. Of those Millais booamo the 
fastest of friends; while Leighton, John Looch, Eiohard Doyle, (Sir) Erodorio 
Burton, and the sculptor Alexander Monro wore always hold by him in high 
esteem. 

It was at Buskin’s house that Smith was introduced to Wilkie Collins, 
son of a well-known artist. He declined to publish Collins’s first story, 
' Antonina,’ because tho topic soomod too classical for general taste, and ho 
uoglootod some yokrs later to treat quite seriously Collins’s offer of his 
' Woman in White,’ with the result that a profitable investment was missed; 
but in 1866 he aooepled the volume of short stories oallod ' Alter Dark,’ and 
thus began basinosB relations with Collins which lasted intermittently for 
nearly twenty years. 

In the late filtiee Charlotte Brontg’s introduction of Smith to Hitrriet 
Martinean bore practical fruit. In 1868 he issued a new edition of her 
novel‘Deerbrook,’as well as her ‘Suggestions towards the future Gorem- 
mont of India/ Those were followed by pamphlets respeotivoly on the 
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'Endowed Schools of Ireland’ and ‘England and her Soldiors/ and in ifldl 
by her well-known ‘ Household Education.’ Subsoquontly ho publiBliod 
her autobiography, the greater part of which she had oausocl to bo put into 
type and to be kept in roodinees for circulation as soon as her dcatli should 
take place. The firm also undei-took tho publication of lI>o Jiiany ti'aots and 
pamphlets in which William Ellis, the zealous disciple of John Bluart Mill, 
urged improved methods of education during tho middle years of tho oonlury. 
To a like category belonged Madamo Vonluri’s translation of Mazzini'a 
works which Smith, Elder, <Ss Co. issued in six volunios botwooii 18(54 and 
1870. 

At the same period as he becamo Miss Marlineau’s publihhor thoro liogaii 
Smith’s interesting connection with Mrs. Oaskoll, which was likowisn duo 
to Oharlotto Bronte. Late in 1855 Mrs. Gaskoll sot to work, at tlio roquest of 
Charlotte BrontS’s father, on his daughter's lifo. Sho gloanpd many particu¬ 
lars from Smith and his mother, and naturally roquoslod liim to jniblish tho 
book, which proved to be one of tho best biographios in tlio language. Hut 
its publication (in 1867) involved him in unwonted anxiotioH. Mrs. (liiskMl 
deemed it a point of conscionce to attribute, for roasuns that she gave in dniail, 
tho luin of Miss Bronto’a brother Branwell to tho macluuations of a lady, lo 
whose children he had acted as tutor. As soon as Smith loariiod M rs. (iaskoirn 
intention he warned her of the possible oonsoquonoos. Tho warning pashrd 
unheeded. Tho offensive particulars appeared in tho biogra})hy, and, as soon 
as it was published, an action for liliol was thvoatonoil. Mrs. (laskcll was 
travelling in Eraneo at tho moment, and hov address was unknown. Bmith 
investigated the matter for hirasoll, and. porooiving that Mrs. aiiskoll’s stivto- 
ments were not legally justifiable, withdrew tho book from civoulaliou. In 
later editions the offending passages woro supprossod. Sir .ramoH Stcjilu.ii, 
on behalf of friends of tho lady whoso charaotor was asporsod, took ]mrt in 
the negotiations, and on their conolueiou liandsoiuoly coinmondod Smilli'b 
conduct. 


IV 

In the opshing months of 1859 Smith turned iiis atlonlltm lo au cmliroly 
new publishing venture. He then kid the foundations of tin, '(iornliiU 
Magazme, the first of tho three groat literary edifices which lui rnaroil hv liis 
^ intimacy with Tliackovay that led Rmilh to oHtaiilish 
Lfl originally was dosigiioil witJi tim 

sole object of offering the public a novel by Thackeray in serial iiislalmoiits 
combined wlh a liberal allowanoo of other firsl-rato literary matter. In 

£telS^ nf liboi-ttl lorms of 35()A for n monthly 

instalment of a novel, which was to bo oomplolod in twelve numhors Tim 

b^Sn j publication of the work, after the first edition, worn to 

be equally divided between author and publisher. Tlmolcoray agsopa to 
a.™ ta. .. ™ SmUl. Wi.iM In y.rioJ,,SS S 
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secure a fitting editor for tlie now venture—Tom Hughes was among those 
who were invited and deolined—that ho appealed to Thackeray to fill the 
editorial ohair. He proposed a salary of 1,000Z. a year. Thackeray con¬ 
sented to take the post on the understanding that Smith should assist him 
in business details. Thackeray ohiistenod the periodical ' The Cornhill' 
after its publishing homo, and chose lor its cover the familiar design by 
Godfrey Sykes, a South Kensington art student. The 'Oornhiir was 
launched, on 1 Jan. 1800. The first number reached a sale of one hundred 
and twenty thousand copies. Although so vast a circulation was not main¬ 
tained, the magazine for many years enjoyed a prosperity that was without 
precedent in the annals of English ]ioriodical publications. 

Thackeray’s fame and gonius rendered services to the ‘ Cornhill ’ that are 
not easy to exaggerate. Ho was not merely editor, but by far tho largest 
contributor. liGsidoa his novel of ' Lovril tho Widower,' which ran through 
the early numbers, ho supplied each month a delightful ‘ Roundabout Taper,’ 
whioli was dosorvodly paid at tho high rate of twelve guineas a page. Rut 
identified as Thackeray was with tho sucooss of tho ‘ Cornhill ’—an identifica¬ 
tion which Sinitli acknowledged by doubling his editorial salary -Thaokoray 
would have henn tho first to admit tlmt the practical triumphs of tho enterprise 
wore largely tho fi'uits of tho energy, resouroufnlno&s, and liberality of the 
propriotor. Tlioro was no writer of eniineuco, tliovo was hardly an artist 
of distinguished merit (for the iiiagasino was richly illustrated), wJioso 
co-operation Hmith, wlion planning with TJiackoray the early numbors, did 
not souk, ottuu in a personal inturviow, on teiins of exceptional munilioenoo, 
Associates of earlier date, like John Ruskiii and George Henry Lewes among 
authors, uud klillais, Ijuighlon, and Richard Doyle among artists, were 
requisitioned as a matter of course. Ijowch was an indefatigable contributor 
from tho start. Ruskin wrote a paper on ‘ Rir .Joshua and Tfollioln ’ for the 
third number, but Ruskiu’s subsequent participation brought homo to Smith 
and his editor the personal uinbarrassmunts inevitable in tho oouduot of a 
popular magazine by an editor and a publisher, both of wliom woro rich in 
eminent literary friends. When, later hi tho first year, Ruskin sent for serial 
issue u trouliso on political economy, entitled 'Unto this Last,’his doctrine 
was senii to be too dooply tainted with sooialistio heresy to conciliate 
Hubscribors. Smith publisluid four articlos and thon infoi'iuod the author 
that tlio editor could accept no more. Smith afterwards issuod ' Unto this 
Last' in a separate vuluino, but the forced cessation of the papors in tho 
magazine impaired tliu old oordiality of iuleroourso between author and 
publisliur. 

The magazine nooessarily brought Smith into relations with many notable 
writers and artists of whom lie had known little or nothing boforo. He 
visited Tennyson and offered him 5,0001. for a poem of the length of the 
‘Idylls of tho King.’ This was doolinod, but ‘Tithouus’ appeared in tho 
second numbor. Another poot, a friend of Thaokeray, who first came into 
relations with Smith through the ‘ Cornhill,' was Mrs. Browning, whose 
* Groat God Ran,’ illustrated by Leighton, adorned tho seventh numbor (July 
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laau). The arfiisfi, SVederiok Walker, who was afterwards on intimate tonus 
with Smith, casually called at the office as a lad and aslced for work on tlui 
magazine. His oapaoities were tested without delay, and he illnstralod 
the greater part of 'Philip,' the second novel that Thackeray wrote for the 
‘ OornhiU.’ It was Leighton who suggested to Smith that ho sliould give a 
trial as an illustrator to George Du Maurier, who quickly booamo ouo ol the 
literary and artistic acquaintances in whose society ho most delighted. 

Two essayists of different type, although each was endowed with distinc¬ 
tive style and exceptional insight, iltzjames Stephen and Matthew Arnold, 
were among the moat interesting of the early contributors to the ' ('oriihilh' 
Stephen contributed two articles at the end of 1860, and through the years 
1861-3 wrote as many as eight annually—on literary, philosophioal, and 
social subjects. 

Matthew Arnold's work for the magazine was of groat value to its 
reputation. His essay on Bugdnie da Qndrin (Juno 1863) had the distiuoliou 
of bearing at the end the writer’s name. That was a distinction almout 
unique in those days, for the ' OornhiU ’ tlien as a rule jealously guarded 
the anonymity of its authors. On 16 luiio 1863 Arnold wrote to liis molliKi' 
of his Oxford lecture oa Heiuo: 'I havo had two applications for tho loetuio 
from magazines, but I shall print it, if I can, in the "Oomlnll,” beoause U 
both pays best and has much tho largest circle of roaders, "Mugdniedo 
Qu4rin ” seems to be much liked.' > Tho looturo on Hoino appeared in the 
Comiull for October 1863. The hearty wbloome given his articles by 
the conductors of the ‘ OornhiU’ inspired Arnold with a ‘souse of gmlilndo 
and surprise.’ A paper by him entitled 'My Oouutrymon ’ iu h'obrunry lH(l(i 
‘made a good deal of talk.' There followod his lino looturus on ‘('olltti 
Literature,' and the articles which wore roissuodby Smith, Hldor, A do. in 
the charaoleristio volumes entitled respootivoly' Oulturo aud Anarchy ’ (If-iUH), 

I St. Paul and Protestantism ’ (1869), and ‘ Lilevaturo and Dogma' (J HV1). 

With both Etzjames Stephen and Matthew Arnold RmilU jmiintaimid 
almost from iheir first introduction to tho ‘OornhiU’ close pereojial l,,t(«i. 
course. Ha especially enjoyed his intimacy with Matthew Arnold, whoso 
iffiosjnorasies charmed him as much as his Ught-hoartod hauler, lie nub- 
hshed for ^old netu’ly aU his numorous prose works, and showed ovury 
regard for him and hia family. Wliile Arnold was residing in Urn <iouutry at 
a later prnod, Smith provided a room for him at his puhlishing offices in 
Waterloo Place when he had ooeasion to slay the night in lown.“ 

• ‘ Letters of M. Arnold,’ ad. G. W. E. EcbboU, i. 196, 

* Of. Arnold’s' Letteie,’ ed. G. W. E. Buaaoll. On 31 May 1871 Arnold wltes 1 11 bU moHior, 

Tpiay^iS:srjSm urs-1 “'‘rrr"" 
SwXnlnS/S ctndtr"^ 

impaesable and the telegraph wires broken ’ (ii. SflOj.* totograph. Ulvo m4» aro 
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Chief among novelists whom the inauguration of the ‘ Oornhill Mngn- 
zine ’ brought permanently to Smith’s side was Anthony Trollope. He had 
already made some reputation with novels dealing vrith olerioal life, and when 
in Ootobor 1869 he offered his servioes to Thackeray as a writer of short 
stories—^lio was then porsonally unknown to both Smith and Thackeray— 
Smith promptly (on 26 Oot.) offered him 1,0001. for the copyright of a clerical 
novel to run serially from the first number, provided only that the first poition 
should bo forwarded by 19 Deo. Trollope was already engaged on an Irish 
story, but a clerical novel would alone satisfy Smith. In the result Trollope 
began ‘Iframlcy Parsonage,' and Smith invited Millais to illustrate it. 
Thackeray courteously aooorded the first place in the first number (January 
1860) to tlio initial instalment of Trollope’s novel. Trollope was long a 
mainstay of the magazine, and his private relations with Smith wore very 
intimate. In August 1861 ho began a second story, enlitbd ‘ The Htrugglea of 
Brown, Jones, and Boblnaon,’ a humovons satire on the ways of trado, which 
proved a failure. Six hundred pounds was paid for it, but Smith made no 
complaint, merely remarking to tire author that he did not think it equal 
to his usual work. In Soplomber 1862 Trollo]>o offnrod reparation by sending 
to the ‘Ooruhiir ‘The Small ITouso at Allinglon.’ I’inally, in 1806 7, 
Trollope’s ‘OlavorJiigs’ apjroared in the magazine; for this lie received 2,800/. 
‘Whether much or little,’ Trollope wrote, ‘it was offered by the proprietor, 
and paid in a single ohoqno.’ When eonlrasling his oxporionoes as con¬ 
tributor to other periodicals with those ho enjoyed as contributor to the 
‘Cornliill,’ Trollopo wrote, ‘What T wrote lor the “Cornhill Magazine" 
T always wrote at the instigation of Mr. Smith.' ^ 

George Henry Lewes had introduced Smith to George Eliot soon alter 
thoir union in 1864. Her voice and oonvorsatlon always filled Smith with 
admiration, and whan tho Lewoses Bottled at North Bank in 1863 ho was 
rarely absent from her Sunday receptions until thoy ooasod at Lewes's death 
in 1878, Early in 1862 she road to him a portion of the manuscript of 
‘Eomola,’ and ho gave practical proof of his faith in hor goniua by offering 
her 10,000/, lor tho right of issuing the novel serially in tho ‘ Oornhill Maga- 
zino,’ and of siibsoquont soparato publication, Tho roasonablo condition was 
attached that tho story Rhoulcl first be distributed over sixteen numbers 
of tho ‘Oornhill.’ George Eliot agrood to tho terms, but embarrassments 
followed. Sbo doomed ib necessary to divide tho story into twelve parts 
instead of the Blipulaled sixteon. Erom a business point of view tho change, 
as tho authoress frankly aoknowlodged, amounted to a serious broach of 
contract, bub sba was deaf to both Smith’s and Lewos's appeal to her to 
respool the original agreement. She offered, however, in consideration of hor 
obstinacy, to accept the reduced remuneration of 7,000/. The story was not 
oomplotod by tho authoress when she sottlod this serial division. Illtimatoly 
she discovered that she had misoaloulatod the longtli whioh the story would 
roach, and, after all, ‘ Eomola ’ ran through fourteen numbers of the magazine 
(July 1862 to August 1863). Xioighton was ohoson by Smith to illustrate the 
’ Aulkony Trollopo’s' Autobiography,* i. SSI. 
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story. The whole transaction was not to Smith's pecuniary atlvanlago, but 
the cordiality of his relations with tlie authoress remained unchecked. Ilor 
81017 of ‘ Brother Jacob,’ which appeared in the ‘ Cornhill ’ in July iHC4, was 
forwarded to him as a free gift. Afterwards, in 1866, she soiit him the 
manuscript of ‘ 3?elix Holt,’ but after reading it ho did not fool justifii'd in 
accepting it at the price of 6,0001., which George Eliot or Lowes sot n])on it. 

Meanwhile, in March 1862 the • Cornhill ’ had sufforod sovcm blow 
through the sudden resignation of tho editor, Thiiolcpray. Ho found tho 
thorns in the editorial cushion too sharp-pointed for his sensitive nature. 
Smith keenly regretted his decision to retire, but when Thackeray took puhlio 
farewell of his post in a brief article in the magasiino for A])ril (‘ To (kmlri- 
butors and Correspondents,’ dated 18 March 1862), tlio iiovoUst stated that, 
though editor no more, he hoped ‘ long to remain to oontrilmto to my frioiid’s 
magazine.’ This hope was realised np to the moment ot Thaokoriiy’s 
unexpected death on 23 Dec. 1863. His final ‘ Eouiidabout Paper ’ Htrango 
to say on Club Paper'—appeared in the magaziiio for tlio preceding Novom- 
ber, and he had nearly completed his novel, * Denis Duval,’ which was to form 
the chief serial story in the 'Oornbiil’ during 1864. Nor was Thiwikeray 
the only member of his family who was in those early days a contributor to 
the magazine. Thackeray’s daughter (Mrs. Bichnionil Hiloluo) had contri¬ 
buted a paper called ‘ Little Scholars ’ to the filth number while Imr fallior was 
editor, and in 1862, after his withdrawal, Smith aooeplod her novel, ' Tim Story 
of Elizabeth,' the first of many from the same pon to appoar serially in tho 
‘Cornhill.’ Thackeray’s death naturally caused Smith iutuuso pain. Ho at 
once did all he could to aid his friend’s daughters. In consultation with Ihtur 
friends, Herman Merivalo, (Sir) Uonry Cole, and l'’itzjaniC'H Htopliou, ho 
purchased their rights in their fathor's books, and by arriiugonuml with 
Thackeray's other publishers, Chapman & Hall and Bradbury A Evans, who 
owned part shares in some of his works, acquired tho whole of TJuMikoray's 
literary property. He subsequently published no loss thuu seven <!(mllJll^te 
eolleotiona of Thackeray’s works iu different forms, tho earliest - tho ' I library 
Edition’ in twenty-two volumes—appearing in 1867-9. fi'haokoray's daiiglitors 
stayed with Smitli’s family at Brighton in tho early days of their sorrow, and 
he was gratified to receive a letter from Thackeray’s mother, Mrs. Carmichael 
Smyth, thanking him for his resourooful kindness (24 Aug, 1864). ‘ I rojoioc,’ 
she wrote, ‘that such a friend is assvmod to ray grandohildrcm.’ Her »»x- 
pressions were well justifiod. Until Smith’s death there subsisiod a oluso 
friendship between him and Thackeray’s elder daughter (Hill's. lUtoliio), and 
he was fittingly godfather of Thackeray’s granddaughter (Mrs. liitehio's 
daughter). 


On Thackeray's withdrawal from the editorship the oflioo was leui- 
porarily placed in commission. Smith invited Lewes and Mr. liVederiek 
Greenwood, a young journalist who had contributed to the soeoud number 
a striking paper, ‘An Essay without End,’ to aid hhnsolf in oouduotuig tho 
mag^me. This arrangement lasted two years. In 1804 Lewes retired, 
and Mr. Greenwood filled the editorial chair alone until his absorption in 
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other work in 1868 oompollod him to dologato most of his fund ions to 
Dutton Cook. 

A singular and somewhat irritating oxpcrionco befell Smith as proprietor 
in 1869. In April 1868 a gossiping artiolo oallod ‘ Don Rioardo ’ narrated 
some advonturos of ‘ General Plantagonot Harrison,’ a name which the writer 
believed to bo wholly imaginary. In dune 1869 Smith was proceeded against 
for libel by one who aotually boro that flosignation. It seemed difflcult 
to treat the grievance seriously, hut the jury returned a verdict for the 
plaintiff, and assessed the damages at /30f. In March 1871 Mr. Dutton Cook 
withdrew from the editorship of the ‘ Oomhill.’ Thereupon Mr. Leslie Stephen 
booamo editor, and Smith praotioally left the whole direction in the now 
editor's hands. 

IJntil Mr. Stephen's advent Smith had comparalivoly rarely loft the holm 
of his fascinating venture. His conti-ibutor Trollope always maintained that 
throughout tho sixtios Smith's hand oxelnsively guided the fortunes of tho 
‘Comhill.’* It was certainly ho alone who contrived to soouro most of tho 
important oontribulions during tho latar years of tho dociulo. On Thackeray's 
death ho invitod Charles Dickons to suirply for tho Pobrnary number of J 864 
an article ‘ Tn Memoiiam.' Dickens promptly accodod, and doolined to ncco])l 
payment for bis artiolo. It was to KmiLh personally that Ci eorgo Eliot prosontod 
her story of ‘Brotlior Jacob,' whicli tti)pottrod in July following. A yoar l)oforo, 
ho had iiiulortakon tlio publication of two novels, ' Sylvia’s Lovers ’ and ‘ A 
Dark Night's Work,’ by liis aociuaintanco of earlier days, Mrs. Gaskoll, aird at 
tho same time ho arranged ior tho serial issue in tho magasino of ‘ Cousin 
Phillis,' a now novel (1806-4), as woll as of her linul novel of ' Wives and 
Daughlors.' Tho last began in August IBOI and onded in January 1800. 
With tho sum of 2,000i. wliioli was piud for tluj work, Mrs. Gaskoll purolmscd 
a country house at ITolybourno, near Alton, wliore, before she had completed tJio 
mauuBcript of her story, she died suddcmly on 12 Nov. 1865. Tho relations 
existing between Smith and Mrs. Gaskoll and her claughlovs at tho time of lior 
death wore of thofriondli('sl,and hisfriondship with tho daughlors proved life¬ 
long. As in the oaso of 'I'haokeray's works, ho soo)i purohasod tho oopyrighls of 
all M rs. (laskell's books, and issued many altraoti vo collootions of them, I To was 
also rosponsiblo for the serial appearance in Dio ‘ Oornhill' of Wilkie Collins's 
‘ Armadale,’ which was continued through the exceptional number of twenty 
parts (Novombor 1864to Juno 1866); of Miss Thackeray’s 'Village on tho 
OHif,’ which aijpoarod in 1866 7; of three stories by Charles Lover--' Tho 
Ilramloighs of Bishop’s Polly,' ‘That Boy of Noreott's,' and ‘Lord Kil- 
gobbin’—wliioh followed each other in almost unintomiptod succession 
tlu'ough tiro magassino from 1867 to 1872; of Ohavlos Roado’s ‘Put yourself 
in his Place,’ whioh was oonmiouood in 1869; and of George Meredith’s 
‘Advonturos of Harry Richmond,’ whioh began in 1870. 

Most of those writers were tho publisher’s personal friends. Although 
Roade’s boisterous personality did not oltogethor attraot Smith in private life, 
he was fully alive to his transparent sincerity. Apart from the tpagasino, hp 
‘ Anthony TroUopu's' Autobiography,’ ih ISA. 
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tranaaoted much publishing business mlh Wilkie Collins and wiUi kliss 
Thackeray (Mrs. Eitohie). He published (soparatoly from the raagiwiiui) all 
Miss Thackeray’s novels. Eor a time ho took over Wilkie OoHiun’rt books, 
issuing a collective edition of them between 1866 and 1870. But this oouiiot*- 
tion was not lasting. Smith refused in the latter yoar to accede to (k)lliuH*H 
mquest to publish a new work of his in sixpenny parts, and at tho clone 
of 1874 Collins transferred all his publications (save tboso of wliioli tlie oo])y- 
right had been acquired by Smith, Elder, & Co.) to tho firm of Oliatto & 
Windus. Smith was not wholly unversed in the methods of juililicatioii 
which Collins had invited him to pursue. He had in 18GC purchased the 
mannscript of Trollope’s ’Last Chroniclos of Barset’ for 3,0001., and liud 
issued it by way of experiment in sixpenny parts. The result did not 
encourage a repetition of the plan. 

One of the pleasantest features of tho early history of the ‘ Cornhill ’ was 
the monthly dinner which Smith gave the contributors for the first year at 
his house in Gloucester Square. Tliaolmray was umtiilly tho cliief giioiW,, 
and he and Smith spared no pains to give tho mcpliiigK every ceusivial 
advantage. On one occasion Trollope thonglillossly (leHcrilwd the eiilertiiin- 
ment to Edmund Tales, who was at feud with Thackeray, and Tal oh wrnle 
for a New Tork paper an ill-natured description of Hinitli in his eliiiraoler nt 
host, which was quoted in tho ‘ Saturday lioviow.’ Tliaekeray nmdo a sufil- 
oiently effective retaliation in a ‘ Bonndaboul Paper ’ onlitli'd ‘ On Kereeuu iu 


Dining-rooms.’ The hospitality which Smith offered hi» ‘ Cornliill ’ cwidjutmH 
and other friends took a new shape in 1803, when ho acquireil a Iioiiho at 
Hampstead colled Oak Hill Lodge. Eor some ton years lio resided tlicro during 
the summer, and spent the winter at Brighton, travelling to and from Intiidnn 
each day. Partly on Thackeray’s suggestion, at the beginning of eacli wimintn' 
from 1863 onwards, there was issued by Mr. and Mrs. George Hmitli a gfnimnil 
invitation to their friends to dine at Hampstead on any I'Viday they oIiohc, 
without giving notice. This mode of onlortainiueiit 2mivod llioronglily siie- 
oessful. The number of guests varied greatly: once they roaolied as many 
as forty. Thackeray, MElais, and Leach were among llio oarlinst arrivals • 
afterwards Trollope^ rarely fadlod, and Willdo ColUiis was often prcHcut! 
Turgenieff, the Eussian novelist, was a guosl on one occasion, Knlisi'tjnniilly 
Du Maurier, a regular attendant, drew an amusing momi-oavd, iu whieh Mrs, 
Smia was represented driving a reindeer in a sleigh which was ladoii with' 
prorisions in a paoldng-oase. Pew authors or artists who gainod nijiulatiou 
in seventh decade of the ninotoontli oontuvy failed to enjoy Hmilh’s 
pnial hospitality at Hampstoad on one or other Priday during that porind 
Under the auspices of his numerous literary frioncls, ho was admiltod to two 
weU^kuown clubs dming the first hall of *0 same decade. J,, I8(ij ],« joinod 
tho Beform Club, for which Sir Arthur Bnllor, a tviond of Thaokorav. pro¬ 
posed hm,and Thaclraray himself sooondod him. In J806 ha was olnotod 
to the Gomok Club on the nomination of Anthony Trollopo and Willtia 
Co 1ms, supported by Davies Eeade, Tom Taylor, (Sir) Thoodoro Marliu. 
and many others. He also beoamo a momhov of tho Oosiuopolilan Olnh, 
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The general business of Smith, Elder, & Co. through the sixties was 
extremely prosperous. In 1861 an additional office was taken in the west 
end of London at 4.6 Pall Mall, nearly opposite Marlborough House. The 
shook of the Miitiny was oudod, and Indian trade was making enormous 
strides. Smith, Elder, & Co. had supplied some of the soientifio plant 
for the constiMiution of tho Ganges canal, and in 18G0 thoy oelebrated the 
aocomplishment of the great task by bringing out a formidable quarto, 
Sir Pj’oby Thomas Cautloy’s ‘ Eoport of lire Construction of the Canges Canal, 
with ttu Atlas of Plans.’ The publishing affairs of tho ooucara were 
nioanwhile entirely satisfactory. Tlio sucoess of the ‘Oornbiir had given 
them a now spur. It had attraotod to tho ilrm’s banner not merely almost 
evoi'y author of repute, but almost every artist of rising fame. Not tbo least 
iutorostiiig publioatinn to whiuli tho maga^iino gave rise was tbo volume 
oallod ‘The Cornliill Callory: JOO Engravings,’ which appeared in l8Gd. 
Portions of it wore roissuod in 186G in tl\ro(» volumes, containing rospootivoly 
ojigviwings after drawings made tor tbo ‘ Gorulnll ’ by Leighton, Walker, and 
Millais. Euskiu’H ])an was still pvoUrio and popular, and tho many copy¬ 
rights that had been roeently acquired proved valuable. 

Witli ehftvaotorlHtio energy Smith now sot foot in a now field of congenial 
activity, where ho tlmught to turn to ouhancod advantage the Bpooial position 
and opportunitioH that ho ooinmandod in tlio woi’ld of letters. Tlio firm 
alroaily owned two woekly newspapers of somowiial spooial oharaotor—tho 
‘llomoward Mail’ and ' Ovoi’laud Mail’—aed Smitlihad boon told that ho 
could ao(iuiro witliout difficulty a third periodical, ‘ Tho Queen,’ But it was 
his ambition, if lie added to tho firm’s newspaper property at all, to 
ieaugiiraU* a daily journal of an original typo. Tlvo loading papers paid 
small attoutioit to literaluro and art, and often prosouted the nuw,s of tho day 
heavily and nuinlolligoutly. Thoro was also a widespread suspioioii that 
musical and thoatrioal uutioes, luid snob few reviews of books as were 
admitted to tho daily press, wore not always disintorostod. It was views like 
thesi\, wliioh Hmith ludd strongly, that had promplod in 1864 Tluiokoray’s 
schomo e£ a daily sheot of frank and just evitioism to bo outillod ' b’air Play.’ 
That schomo had boon partly rosponsiblo for Thaokoray’s ' Roundabout Papers' 
in the ‘Cornlull Magasiuo,’ hut thoy nooossarily only touohod its fringe. 
Thaokoray’s original proposal was rooallod to Smith's mind in 18G3 by a oognivto 
suggestion then, made to him by Mr, h'rodoriolc Groouwood, Mr. Greenwood 
thouglit to start a now journal that should roproduoo tho form and spirit of 
Canning’s ‘ Auti-tlaeobin.’ Altor much disoussion Ujo plan of a now ovening 
newHjniper was finally sottlod by Smith and Mr. Greenwood. Me» of literary 
ability and unquestioned indopondonco were to bo enlisted in its sarvioe. News 
was to bo roportod in plain English, but tho groatec part of the paper was to he 
devoted to original articles ou ‘ public affiiiirs, literature, the arts, and all tbo 
jnfluonooa which, strenglhou or dissipato sooioty.’ The aim was to bring into 
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daily journaliam as much sound thought, knowledge, and style as wore possible 
to its conditions, and to counteract corrupting influences. No boohs published 
by Smith, Elder, & Co. were to be reviewod. The advertisement department 
was to be kept free from abuses. Quaek medicine vendors and money-lenders 
were to be excluded. 

Smith himself christened the projected paper ‘ The Pall Mall Gazette,’ in 
allusion to the journal that Thackeray invented for the benefit of Arthur 
Pendennis. To Mr. Greenwood's surprise Smith appointed him feditor. King, 
Smith’s partner, agreed that the firm should undertake tho pecuniary respon¬ 
sibilities. A warehouse at the river end of Salisbury Street, Strand, on tlie 
naked foreshore of the Thames, was acquired to serve as a printing-office, and 
a small dwelling-house some doors nearer the Strand in tho same street was 
rented for editorial and publishing purposes. Late in 18C4 a copy of tho 
paper was written and printed by way of testing the general machinery. 
Although independence in all things had been adopted as the paper’s watch¬ 
word, King, who was a staunch conservative, was dissatisfied with the political 
tone of the first number, which in his opinion inclined to liberalism. lie 
summarily vetoed the firm’s association with tho enterprise. Smith had gone 
too far to withdraw, and promptly accepted the solo ownership. 

The first number of the paper was issued from Salisbury Street on 7 Fob. 
1865, the day of the opening of parliament. It was in form a large quarto, 
consisting of eight pages, and the price was twopence. The leading article by 
the editor dealt sympathetically with ‘the Queen’s seclusion.’ Tho only 
signed article was a long letter by Anthony Trollope on the American civil 
war—a strong appeal on behalf of tho north. The unsigned articles included 
an instalment of ‘ Friends in Council,’ by Sir Arthur Helps; an article on- 
titled ‘ Ladies at Law,’ by John Ormsby; and the first of a series of' Letters 
from Sir Pitt Crawley, hart., to his nephew on his entering parliamont ’ by 
‘ Pitt Crawley,' the pseudonym of Sir Eeginald Palgravo. There wore throe 
of the ‘ occasional notes ’ which weire to form a special feature of the paper. 
One page—the last—was filled with advertisements. It was not a strong 
number. The public proved indiffei-ent, and only four thousand copies were 


Smith found no difficulty in collecting round him a brilliant band of pro¬ 
fessional writers and men in public life who were ready to place their pens at 
the disposal of the 'PaU MaU Gazette.’ Many of them hod already con- 
tabutedto the The second number afforded conspiLus proof 

of the success with which he and Mr. Greenwood had recruited their staff. 
In that number Fitzjamea Stephen, who had long been a regular contributor 

which years proved of the first importance to tho character of the 

Ses'^^*i8^^L^r®® Stephen wrote far more than half the loading 
in ^ two-thirds. When he went to India 

m 1869 his place as leader writer was to some extent filled by Sir Henrv 
Maine, but durmg his voyage home from India in 1872-3 FitzSos 
Stephen wrote, for serial issue in the <PaU Mall,’ the masterly aJtiolcs 
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called ‘ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity,’ which Smith afterwards published 
in a volume. 

"When the ‘Pall Mall Gazette’ was in its inception, Fitzjames Stephen 
moreover introduced Smith to his brother, Mr. Leslie Stephen, with a view 
to his writing in the paper. Like Pitzjames’s first contribution, Mr. Leslie 
Stephen’s first contribution appeared in the second number, and it marked 
the oommencemont of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s long relationship with Smith and 
his firm, which was strengthened by Mr. Stephen’s marriage in 1867 to 
Thackeray’s younger daughter (she died in 1876), and was always warmly 
appreciated by Smith. George Henry Lewes’s versatility was once again 
at Smith’s command, and a salary for general assistanoe of 3001. was paid 
him in the first year. Before the end of the first month the ranks of 
the writers for the ‘ Pall Mall ’ were joined by E. H. Hutton, Sir John 
Kaye, Charles Lever, John Addington Symonds, and, above all, by Matthew 
James Higgins. Higgins was a friend of Thaolteray, and a contributor to the 
‘ Gornhill; ’ his terse outspoken letters to the ‘ Times' bearing the signature 
of ‘ Jacob Omnium ’ wero, at the time of their appearance, widely appre¬ 
ciated. He was long an admirable compiler of occasional notes for the 
‘Pall Mall,’ and led controversies there with great adroitness. He was 
almost as strong a pillar of tho journal’s sturdy independence in its eaidy 
life as Fitzjames Stephen himself. Twice in March 1865, once in April, 
and once in May, George Eliot contributed attractive articles on social 
subjects.' Smith, who had persuaded Trollope to lend a hand, sent him to 
Exeter Hall to report his impressions of the May mootings; but the fulfil¬ 
ment of the commission taxed Trollope’s patience beyond onduranoe, and 
tho proposal only resulted in a single paper called ' A Zulu in search of a 
Eeligion.' Much help was regularly given by Lord and Lady Strangford, 
both of whom Smith found charming companions socially. Among occa¬ 
sional contributors were Mr. Goschon, (Sir) Henry Drummond Wolff, Tom 
Hughes, Lord Houghton, Mr. John Morluy, and Charles Ecado. Thackeray’s 
friend, James Hannay, was summoned from Edinburgh to assist in tho 
office. 

But, despite so stalwart a phalanx of powerful writers, tho public was slow 
to recognise tho paper's merits. The strict anonymity which the writers pre¬ 
served did not give their contributions the bonofit of their general reputation, 
and the oxoellenoe of tho writing largely escaped recognition. In April 1865 
the sales hardly averaged 613 a day, while the amount received for adver¬ 
tisements was often only 31. Smith’s interest in tho venture was intense. 
In every department of the paper he expended his personal energy. For the 
first two years he kept with his own hand ' tho contributors’ ledger ’ and ‘ the 
register of contributors,' and one day every week he devoted many hours at 
home to posting up these books and writing out and despatching the contri¬ 
butors’ cheques. From the first ho taxed his ingenuity for methods whereby 
to set the paper on a stable footing. Since the pubUo were slow to appreciate 

* OcDige EUoli’s articles 'were;' A Word for the Oexmans' (7 March), ' Servauts' Ijogic' 
(17 March), ‘Little Ifolsohoods ’ (S April), 'Modern Housekeeping ’ (18 May). 
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the ' Pall Mall ’ of an afternoon, he, for three weehs in the second month of 
its existence, supplied a morning edition. But buyers and advertisers proved 
almost shyer of a morning than of an evening, and the morning issue -was 
promptly suspended. Smith's spirits often drooped in the face of the 
obduracy of the public, and he contemplated abandoning the enterprise. 
His sanguine temperament never prevented him from frankly acknowledging 
defeat when cool judgment oould sat no other interpretation on tho position 
of affairs. Happily in the course of 1866 the tide showed signs of turning. 
In the spring of that year Mr. Greenwood requested his brother to contribute 
three papers called ‘ A Night in a Casual Ward: by an. Amateur Casual.' 
General interest was roused, and the circulation of the paper slowly roso. 
Soon afterwards an exposure of a medical quack. Dr. Hunter, who was 
advertising a cure for consumption, led to an action for libel against thO 
publisher. Smith, who thoroughly enjoyed the excitement of the strugglo 
justified the oomment, and adduced in its support the testimony of many 
distinguished members of the medical profession. The jury gavo tho plnintilT 
one farthing by way of damages. The ease attracted wide attention, and 
leading doctors and others showed their opinion of Smith’s conduct by 
presenting him after the trial with a silver vase and salvor in recognition, 
they declared, of his courageous defence of the right of honest criticism. A 
year later the victory was won, and a profitable period in the fortunes of the 
‘ Pall Mall Gasatte ‘ set in. In 1867 the construction of tho Thames TLmbank- 
ment rendered necessary the demolition of the old prinling-olfice, and more 
convenient premises were found in Northumberland Btroot, Strand. On 
29 April 1868 Smith celebrated the arrival of the favouring broeiso by a 
memorable dinner to contributors at Greenwich. The number of pages of the 
paper was increased to sixteen, and for a short time in 1869 tho prioo Was 
reduced to a penny, but it was soon raised to the original twopenco. In 1870 
the Pall Mall Gazette was the first to announce in this country the issue 
of the battle of Sedan and Napoleon Hi's surrender. 

The less adventurous publishing work which Smith and his partner woro 
conducting at Oorrihill at this time benefited by tho growth of Smith’s oirolu 
of friends at the office of his newspapa:. Sir Arthur Helps, who was writing 
oooasionaUy for the -Pall Mall Gazette.’ was clerk of tho council and in 
confi^ntinl relations with Queen Victoria. Smith pirblishod a now serios of 
his ‘ Ekiends m Council' in 1869. At Helps’s suggestion Smith, Elder, Ai Oo. 
were minted m 1867 to print two volumes in which Queen Victoria was 
deeply interested. Very early in the year there was delivered to Smith tho 
manusenpt of &6 queen’s - Leaves from the Journal of our Life in tho High- 
.lands, 1848-1861. It was originally intended to print only a few oopios for 
oirealation among the queen s friends. Smith was enjoined to take every pro- 
oauhon for secrecy in tho preparation of the booL The manager of tho firm’s 
^mtmg-office in Little Green Arbour Court set up the type with a single assis- 
tent in a room which was kept nnder look and key, ani was always ooonpii 
by one or othOT of them while the work was in progress. The^ quoon ex¬ 
pressed her satisfaction at the way in which the secret was kepi After forty 
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copies had been printed and bound for her private use, she was persuaded 
to permit an edition, to be prepared for the public. This appeared in December 
1867. It was in great request, and reprints were numerous. Meanwhile, 
at Helps’s suggestion. Smith prepared for publication under very similar con¬ 
ditions General Grey's ‘Early Years of the Prince Consort,’ which was written 
under the queen’s supervision. A first edition of five thousand copies appeared 
in August 1867. There naturally followed the commission to undertake the 
issue of the later ‘ Life of the Prince Consort,’ which Sir Theodore Martin, 
on Helps’s recommendation, took up after General Grey’s death. Smith was a 
lifelong admirer of Sir Theodore Martin’s wife, Helen Paucit, the distinguished 
actress, whose portrait he had published in his second publication (of 1844), 
Mrs. Wilson’s ‘ Our Actresses.’ He already knew Theodore Martin, and the 
engagement to publish his biography of Prince Albert, which came out in five 
volumes between 1874 and 1880, rendered the relations with the Martins very 
close. To Sir Theodore, Smith was until his death warmly attached. In 1884 
Smith brought out a second instalment of the queen’s journal, ‘ More Leaves 
from the Journal of a Life in the Highlands, 1862-1882,’ which, like its fore¬ 
runner, enjoyed wide popularity. 


VI 

In 1868 a new aot in the well-filled drama of Smith’s business career 
opened. He determined in that year to retire from the foreign agency 
and banking work of the firm, and to identify himself henceforth solely with 
the publishing branch. Arrangements woro niado whereby his partner, King, 
took over the agency and hanking business, which he carried on under the 
style of ‘ Henry S. King & Co.’ at the old promises in Comhill and at the 
moire recently acquired ofiioos in Pall Mall, while Smith opened, under the 
old style of ' Smith, Elder, & Co.,’ new premises, to which the publishing 
branch was transferred, to bo henceforth under his sole control. He chose 
for Smith, Elder, & Oo.’s new homo a private residence, 16 Waterloo 
Place, then in the occupation of a partner in the banking firm of Herries, 
Earquhar, & Co. It was not the most convenient building that could he, 
found for his pmrpose, and was only to be acquired at a high cost. But he 
ha'd somewhat fantastically set his heart upon it, and ho adapted it to his 
needs as satisfactorily as he could. In January 1869 he with many 
members of the Cornhill staff permanently removed to Smith, Elder, & Co.'s 
new abode. 

The increase of leisure and tbo diminution of work which the change 
brought iVith it had a very difforent effect on Smith’s health from what was 
anticipated. The sudden relaxation affected his constitution disastrously, 
and for the greater part of the next year and a half he was seriously ^ 
incapacitated by illhess. Long absences in Scotland and on the continent ^ 
became necessary, and it was not till 1870 was well advanced that his 
vigour was restored. He olioraoleristically celebrated the return of health 
by inviting the children of his numerous friends to witness with him and his 
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family the Covent Garden pantomime at Christmas 1870-71. The party 
exceeded ninety in number, and he engaged for his guests, after much nego¬ 
tiation, the whole of the first row of the di-ess circle. Millais’s children filled 

the central places. a ^ j • 

In 1870 Smith’s energy revived in its pristine abundance, and, finding 
inadequate scope in his publishing business, it sought additional outlets else- 
■where. Early in tlie year he resolved to make a supreme effort to produce a 
morning paper. A morning edition of the ’ Pall Mall Gazette was devised 
anew on a grand scale. In form it followed the lines of ‘ The Times. Smith 
threw himself into the project with exceptional ardour. He spent ovovy night 
at the office supervising every detail of the paper’s production. But the en¬ 
deavour failed, and, after four months of heavy toil and large expenditure, tho 
enterprise was abandoned. Meanwhile the independent evening issuo of tho 
' PaU Mall ’ continued to make satisfactory progress. But tho disoouragiiig 
experience of the morning paper did not daunt his detsrmination to obtain 
occupation and investments for capital supplemental to that with whioh his 
publishing business provided him. Later in 1870 ha went into partnership witli 
Mr. Arthur Bilbrough, as a shipowner and underwriter, at 86 Penohuroh Street. 
The firm was known as Smith, Bilbrough, & Co. Smith joined Lloyd’s in 
1871, but underwriting did not appeal muoh to him, and ho soon gave it 
up. On the other hand, the width of his interest and intelligence rendered 
tho position of a shipowner wholly congenial. His operations in that capacity 
were vigorously pursued, and were attended by success. The firm acquired 
commanding interests in thirteen or foxuHieen sailing vessels of largo tonnage, 
and they built in 1874 on new principles, which were afterwards imitalod, 
a cargo boat of great dimonsions, which Smith ohristened Old Kensington, 
after Miss Thackeray’s well-known novel. Tho book had just passed serially 
through the ‘ Comhill.’ Sailors who were not aware of the source of the namo 
raised a superstitious objection to the epithet ' Old,’ but Smith, although 
sympathetic, would not give way, and oherished a personal pride in the 
vessel. When in 1879 he resigned his partnership in Smith, Bilbrough, & 
Co., he still retained his share in the Old Kensington. 

Until 1879, when he withdi-ew from the shipping business, ho spent tho 
early part of each morning at its office in Kenchuroh Street and the rest of 
the working day at Waterloo Place, where, despite his numerous other inte¬ 
rests, he spared no pains to develop his publishing connection. His sottlo- 
ment in Waterloo Place almost synohronised with the opening of his cordial 
relations with Eobert Browning. Smith had met Browning casually in early 
life, and Browning’s friend Chorley had asked Smith to take over tho poet’s 
publications from his original publisher, Moxon; but, at tho moment, tho 
financial position of Smith, Elder, & Co. did not justify him in. oocopting tho 
proposal. In 1868 Browning himself asked him to undortako a ooHeotive issuo 
of his ' Poetical Works,’ and he produced an edition in six volumes. Latpr in 
the same year Browning placed in Smith’s hands the manuscript of ‘ Tho King 
and the Book. He paid the poet 1,250^. for the right of publication during five 
years. The great work appeared in four monthly volumes, which were issued 
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respectively in November and December 1868, and January and February 
1869. Of the first two volumes, the edition consisted of three thousand copies 
each; but the sale was not rapid, and of the last two volumes only two 
thousand were printed. Browning presented Mrs. Smith with the manuscript. 
Thenceforth Smith was, for the rest of Browning’s life, his only publisher, 
and he also took over the works of Mrs. Browning from Chapman & Hall. 
The two men were soon on very intimalo terms. In 1871 he accepted 
Browning's poem of * Hervd Eiel ’ for the ' Cornhill Magazine.’ Browning 
had asked him to buy it so tliat he might forward a subscription to the fund 
for the relief of the people of Paris after the siege. Smith sent the poet 
lOOZ. by return of post. Fifteen separate volumes of new verse by Browning 
appeared with Smith, Elder, Ss Co.’s imprint between 1871 and the date of the 
poet’s death late in 1889. In 1888, too. Smith began a new collected 
edition which extended to seventeen volumes, and yielded handsome gains 
(in 1896 he brought out a cheaper oompleto collection in two volumes). 
He thus had the satisfaction of presiding over the fortunes of Browning’s 
works when, for the first time in his long life, they brought their author sub¬ 
stantial profit. Though Browning, like many other eminent English poets, 
was a man of affairs, he left his publishing oonoorns entirely in Smith’s hands. 
No cloud over darkened their private or professional interoom’se. The poet’s 
last letter to his publisher, dated from Asolo, 27 Sept. 1889, contained the words 
‘ and now to our immediate business [the proofs of the volume ‘ Asolando ’ 
were going through the press at the moment], which is only to keep thanking 
you for your constant goodness, present and future.’ ^ Almost Browning’s last 
words on his deathbed were to bid his son seek George Smith’s advice when¬ 
ever he had need of good counsel. Smith superintended tho arrangements 
for Browning’s funeral in 'Westminster Abbey on Si Deo. 1889, and was 
justly accorded a place among the pall-bearers. 

While the association with Browning was growing close Smith reluctantly 
parted company with another great author whose works he had published 
continuously from the start of each in life. A rift in tho intimacy between 
Buskin and Smith had begun when the issue of ' Unto this Last ’ in the 
‘ Oomhill ’ was broken ofl! in 1861, and the death of Buskin’s father in 1864 
severed a strong link in the chain that originally united thorn. But more than 
ten years passed before the alienation became complete. For no author did 
the firm publish a greater number of separate volumes. During the forties 
they published three volumes by Buskin; duaung the fifties no less than twenty- 
six ; during the sixties as many as eight, including ‘ The Crown of Wild Olive,’ 
' Sesame and Lilies,’ and ‘ Queen of the Air.’ In the early seventies Buskin’s 
pen was especially active. In 1871 ho entrusted Smith with tho first number 
of ‘ Fors Olavigera.' In 1873 the firm brought out four now works: ' The 
Eagle’s Nest,’ ‘ Munera Fulveris,’ ‘ Aratra Pentolioi,’ and ‘ Michael Angelo and 
Tintoret.’ But by that date Busldu had matured views about the distribution 
of books which were out of harmony with existing practice. Ho wished his 
Volumes to bo sold to booksellers at the advertised price without discount arid 
> hits, Orr’s ' Life of Bobert Biwning,’ p, 417< 





to leave it to them to make what profits they chose in disposing of the books 
to their customers. Smith was not averse to make the experiment which 
Bnskin desired, but the booksellers did not weioome the new plan of sale, and 
the circulation of Euakin’s books declined. Further difficulties followed in 
regard to reprints of his early masterpieces, ‘Modern Paintors' and the 
‘ Stones of Venice.’ Many of the plates were worn out, and Euskin hesitated 
to permit them to be replaced or retouched now that their original engraver, 
Thomas Lupton, was dead. He desired to limit very strictly the number of 
copies in the new editions; ha announced that the time had come for issuing 
a final edition of his early works, and pledged himself to suffer no reprint 
hereafter. These conditions also failed to harmonise with tho habitual 
methods of the publishing business. A breach proved iuovitablo, and 
finally Buskin made other arrangements for tho production and publioft” 
tion of his writings. In 1871 ho employed Mr. Goorgo Allen to aid him 
personally in preparing and distributing them, and during tho courso of tho 
next six years gradually transfaired to Mr. Allen all the work that Smith, 
Elder, & Go. had previously done for him. On C Sopt. 1878 Buskin wholly 
severed his connection with his old publisher by removing all bis books 
from his charge. 


Despite many external calls on Smith’s attention, tho normal work of tho 
publishing firm during tho seventies and eighties well maintained its oharaolor. 
The ‘ Cornhill ’ continued to prove a valuable recruiting ground for authorH. 
Mi-. Leslie Stephen, after he became editor of tho magazine in 1871, 
■welcomed to its pages tho early work of many writors who woro in duo 
time to add to tho stock of permanent English litoraluro. John Addington 
Symonds Wrote many essays and sketches for the magazine, and his chief 
writings were afterwards published by Smith, Elder, & Go., notably his ‘ Jfisloi-y 
of the Eenaissanco,’ which came out in seven volumes botwoon 1870 and 1886. 
Mr. Leslie Stoiihen himself oontiibutad the critical essays, whiolt wore col¬ 
lected under the title of ‘Hours in a Libraiy; ’ and his ‘History of Tlioiight 
in the Eighteenth Century,’ 1876, was among tho firm’s more important 
publications. Eobert Louis Stevenson was a frequent contributor. Miss 
Thackeray5 ‘Old Kensington’ and ‘Miss Angel,’ Blaokmom’s ‘Eroma,’ 
I w White Wings,’ Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘ Cariti, ’ and 


and ihe Hand of Etholborta,’ and Mr. Jamos Payn’s ' Grape from a 

Siodica7IndSi““^’ Stephen guided tho fortunes of tho 

& of f f ° “^l°nty of them were afterwards issnod by Smith, Eldof, 

Co. in book form. Another change in the persmncl of the office booamo 

xvhnf j f Stephen, his mtimate friend, James Payn tho novelist 

Place M joifiedthe stair at Watorlbo 
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Mr. Leslie Stephen to withdraw from the ‘Oornhill,’ Payn succeeded 
him as editor, filling, as before, the position, of the firm’s ‘ reader' in addi¬ 
tion. With a view to converting the ‘Oornhill’ into an iUustrated reper¬ 
tory of popular fiction, Payn induced Smith to reduce its price to sixpence. 
The magazine was one of the earliest monthly periodicals to appear at that 
price. The first number of the ‘ Oornhill ’ under the new conditions was 
issued in July 1883; but the public failed to welcome the innovation, and 
a return to the old tradition and the old price was made when Payn retired 
from the editorial chair in 1896. Payn had then fallen into ill-health, and 
during long years of suffering Smith, whoso relations with him were always 
cordial, showed him touching kindness. While he conducted the magazine, 
he accepted for the first time aerial stories from Dr. Oonan Doyle The 
White Company,’ 1891), H. S. Merriman, and Mr. Stanley Weyman, and thus 
introduced to the firm a new generation of popular novelists. Payn’s connec¬ 
tion with the firm as ‘ reader ’ was only terminated by his death in March 1898. 

Petty recrimination was foreign to Smith’s nature, and the extreme 
consideration which ha paid those who worked with him in mutual 
sympathy is well illustrated by a story which Payn himself related under 
veiled names in his ‘Literary Recollections.’ In 1880 Mr. Bhorthouse's 
‘ John Inglesant ’ was offered to Smith, Elder, & Co., and, by Payn’s advice, 
was rejected. It was aooopted by another firm, and obtained groat success. 
A few years afterwards a gossiping paragraph ^appeared in a newspaper 
reflecting on the sagacity of Smith, Elder, & Co. in refusing the book. The 
true facts of the situation had entirely passed out of Payn’s mind, and he 
regarded the newspaper’s statement as a malicious invention. Ko men¬ 
tioned his intention of publicly donyihg it. Smith gently advised him 
against such a course. Payn insisted that the remark was damaging both to 
him and the firm, and should not be suffered to pass uncorrectod. Thereupon 
Smith quietly pointed out to Payn the true position of affairs, and called 
attention to the letter drafted by Payn himself, in which the firm had refused 
to undertake ' John Inglesant.' Payn, in reply, expressed his admiration of 
Smith’s magnanimity in forbearing, at the time that the work ho had rejected 
was aohioving a triumphant circulation at the hands of another firm, to 
complain by a single word of his want of foresight. Smith merely remarked 
that ho was sorry to distress Payn by any reference to the matter, and should 
never have mentioned it had not Payn takon him unawares. 


m 

Meanwhile now developments both within and ■without the publishing 
business were in progress. The internal developments showed that there was 
no diminution in tho alertness with which modes of extending the scope of 
the firm’s work were entertained. A scries of expensive idiUem de Ime was 
begun, and a new department of medical literature was opened. Between 
October 1878 and September 1879 there was issued an idition da Ime of 
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Thackeray’s' Works ’ in twenty-four Tolumea, to which two additional volumos 
of Mtheito uncollected writings were added in 1886, A similarly elaborate 
reissue of ‘Eomola,’ with Leighton’s illustrations, followed in 1880, and a like 
reprint of Fielding’s ‘Works’ in 1882. The last of these ventures proved 
the least successful. In 1872 Smith inaugurated a department of medical 
literature by purchasing, at the sale of the stock of a firm of medical 
publishers, the publishing rights in Flllis’s ‘ Demonstrations of Anatomy ’ 
and Quain and Wilson’s ‘ Anatomical Plates.’ These works formed a nucleus 
of an extended medical library the chief part of which Smith, Elder, & Co. 
brought into being between 1873 and 1887. Ernest Hart acted as 
adviser on the new medical side of the business, and at his sugges¬ 
tion Smith initiated two weekly periodicals dealing with modioal topics, 
which Hoi't edited. The earlier was the * London Medioal Beoord,’ of wJiioh 
the first number appeared in January 1873 ; the second was the ‘ Sanitary 
Becord,' of which the first number began in July 1874. After some four 
years a monthly issue was substituted for the weekly issue in each case, and 
both were ultimately transferred to other hands. The ‘ Modioal Bcooi’d ’ won 


a high reputation among medioal men through its copious repoi’ls of modioal 
practice in foreign countries. The most notable contributions to medioal 
literature which Smith undertook were, besides Ellis’s ‘ DomouHti-ations of 
Anatomy,’ Holmes’s ‘ Sui-gery,’ BEstowe’s ‘ Medicine,’ Playfair’s ' Midwifoiy,’ 
Marshall's ‘Anatomy for Artists,’ and Klein’s ‘Atlas of Histology.' Ho 
liked the society of medical men, and while the medioal branch of his business 
was forming he frequently entertained his medical authoui at a whist ptuty 
on Saturday nights in his rooms at Waterloo Place. 

Of several new commercial ventures outside the publishing ollioo W'illi 
which Smith identified himself at this period, one was the Aylosljury Daily 
Company, in the direction of which he was for many years associated witli Iri.j 
friends Sir Hem-y Thompson and Tom Hughes. Other mercantile under¬ 
takings led to losses, which were faced boldly and ohoorfully. It was aliiio-il, 
by accident that he engaged in the enterprise which had the most oon- 
^louous and auspioions bearing on his financial position during the last 
^enty years of hia Ufe. When ho was dining with Ernest Hart early in 
1872, his host called his attention to some natural aoralod water, a 
e^oimen of wMoh had just been brought to this country for the first time 
from the Apollmaris spring in the valley of the Ahr, to the oast of tlio 
Bhme, between Bonn and Coblenz. Smith, who was iinprossod by the 
excellence of the water, remarked half laughingly that ho would like to buy 
the spring. These casual words subsequently bore important fruit. Nogotia^ 

Str&S of S Jnkopff, a Gorman mer¬ 

chant m the city of London, whereby a private company was formed in 1873 

for the importation of the Apollinaris water into EngL^ Xt Sw 

interest m the profits. A storehouse was taken in the Adelphi and an office 

was opened in Regent Street within a short distance of Waterloo Place Ah 

0 oigMBsafaon of the now buBiness, which grew Btoadily iroui 
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the first and ultimately reached enormous dimensions. Tlie ApoUinaris water 
sold largely not only in England, but in America, Europe, India, and in the 
British colonies. The unexpected success of the venture very sensibly 
augmented Smith’s resources. The money he had invested in it amounted 
to a very lew thousand pounds, and this small sum yielded for more than 
twenty years an increasingly large income which altogether surpassed the 
returns from his other enterprises. In 1897 the business was profitably 
disposed of to a public company. 

In 1880 Smith lightened his responsibilities in one direction by handing 
over the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette' to Mr. Honry Yates Thompson, who had lately 
manied his eldest daughter. Thenceforth the paper was vvhoUy controlled 
by others. During the late seventies the pecuniary promise of the journal had 
not been sustained. It continued, however, to be oWaoterised by good literary 
style, and to attract much literary ability, and it still justified its original aims 
of raising the literary standard of journalism and of observing a severer code 
of journalistic morality than had before been generally accepted. In 1870 
Charles Beode contributed oharoctoristically polemical sketches on social topics 
which were remunerated at an unusually high rate. In 1871 Matthew Arnold 
contributed his brilliantly sarcastic series of articles called ' Friendship’s Gar¬ 
land.’ Biohard Jefferies’s ‘ The Gamekeeper at Home ’ and others of the same 
writer’s rural sketches appeared serially from 1876 onwards. Almost all 
Jefferies’s books were published by Smith. At the samo tlmo other writers on 
the paper gave him several opportunities of gratifying his taste for fighting 
actions for libel. Dion Boucicault in 1870, Hepworth Dixon in 1872, and 
Mr, W. a. Gilbert in 1873, all crossed swords with him in the law courts 
on account of what they deemed damaging refieclions made upon them in 
the ' Pall Mall Gazette; ’ but in each instanco tho practical victory lay 
with Smith, and he was much exhilarated by the encounters. At length, 
during tho crisis in Eastern Europe of 1876 and the following years, 
tho political tone of the paper became, under Mr. Greenwood’s guidance, 
unflinchingly oonservativo. Smith, although no strong partisan in politics, 
always inclined to liberalism; and his sympathies with his paper in its 
existing condition waned, so that he parted from it without much searching of 
heart. 

To the end of his life Smith continued to give the freest play to his instinct 
of hospitality. After 1872, when he gave up his houses both at Hampstead 
and at Brighton, he settled in South Kensington, where he rented various 
residences from time to time up to 1891. In that year ho purchased the Duke 
of Somerset’s mansion in Park Lane, which was bis final London home. 
From 1884 to 1897 he also had a residence near Weybridge. Of late years 
he usually spent the spring in the Biviera, and on more ihan one occasion 
visited a German watering-place in the summer. "Wherever he lived he 
welcomed no guests more frequently or with greater warmth than the authors 
and artists with whom he was professionally associated. His fund of enter¬ 
taining reminiscence was unfailing, and his genial talk abounded in kindly 
reference to old friends and acquaintances. The regard in which he was held 
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by those with whom he worted has been often indioated in the conrso of this 
memoir. It was oonapicuonsly illustrated by the dying words of his lifelong 
friend Millais, who, when the power of speech had left him during his last 
illness in 1896, wrote on a slate the words, ‘I should like to see George 
Smith, the kindest man and the best gentleman I hare had to deal with.’ Tho 
constancy which characterised his intimacies is well seen, too, in his relations 
with Mrs. Bryan Waller Procter. Thackeray had introduced him in compara¬ 
tively early days to Frooter and his family, and the daughter Adelaide, the 
well-known poetess, had ovoited his youthful admiration. When Proctor was 
disabled by paralysis, and more espeeioUy after liis death in 1874, Smith 
became Mrs. Procter’s most valued friend and counsellor. He paid her a weakly 
visit, and thoroughly enjoyed her shrewd and pungent wit. She proved her 
oonfidenee in him and her appreciation of the kindness he invariably showed 
her by presenting him with a volume of autograph letters that Thaokoray had 
addressed to her and her husband, and finally she made liim oxooutor of her 
will. She died in 1888. To the last Smith’s photogi-aph always stood on lior 
writing-table along with those of Eobert Browning, James Eussoll Dowell, and 
Mr. Henry James, her three other closest allies. Another friend to whom 
Smith gave many proofs of attaohmeut was Tom Hughes. Hughes was not 
one of Smith’s authors. Ha had identified himself in early years too olosoly 
with the firm of Macmillan & Go. to connect himself with any other puldisho/. 
But he wrote occasionally for the'Pall Mall Gazette;’ ho know aud liked 
Smith pei-sonally, and sought his counsel when the failure of his sottlomonlat 
Eugby, Tennessee, was causing him great anxiety. 

In 1878 Smith s mother died at tho advanced ago of oighty-ouo, having 
lived to see her son achieve fame and fortune. His cider sister died two 
years later, and his only surviving sister, the youngest of the family, was loft 
alone. Mainly in this sister’s interest. Smith ontorod on a vonluro of a 
kind different from any he had yet essayed. He had made the aonuainlaiico 
of Canon Barnett, vicar of St. Jude’s, who was persuading men of wealth 
to Mp_ m solving the housing question in the east end of Loudon bv 
purohasmg some of the many barely habitable tenements that defaced Dm 
slums, by demolishmg them, and by erecting on their sites blocks of model 
dwe^gs. It was one of the principles of Canon Barnett’s troatniant 
rent ^fficulty that the services of ladies should ho enlisted as 

rent-eoUe^rs and managms of house property in poor districts. Under tlio 
advice of CimouBMuett, Smith, in 1880, raised a block of dwollingB of a 
^ and a^ably sanitaiy type in George Yard in the very hoiL? of 

was ratrustedto Ins sister, who remained directress until her mavriasQ and 
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several -winters they entertained at Toynbee Hall, and through many summers 
at their house at Weybridge. Many amusing stories used Smith to report of 
his conversation with his humble guosts on these occasions. 

vni 

In 1882 Smith resolved to embark on a new andiinal enterprise, which proved 
a fitting crown to his spirited career. In that year there first took shape in 
his mind the scheme of the ' Dictionary of National Biography,’ -with which 
his name must in future ages bo chiofiy identified. By his personal efforts, 
by his commercial instinct, by his masculine strength of mind and wiU, by 
his quickness of perception, and by his industry, he had, before 1882, built up 
a great fortune. But at no point of his life had it boon congenial to his 
nature to restrict his activities solely to the accumulation of wealth. Now, 
in 1882, he set his mind upon making a munificent oontribution to the literature 
of his country in the character not so much of a publisher seeking profitable 
investment for capital as of an enlightonod man of wealth who desired at the 
close of his days to manifest his wish to servo his fellow countrymen and to 
merit their gratitude. On one or two public occasions he defined the motives 
that led liim to tbo undertaking. At first he had contemplated producing a 
oyolopmdia of universal biography; but his Mend Mr. Leslie SI epheu, whom he 
took into his coufidenoa, deemed the more limited form which the scheme 
assumed to bo alone praotioablo. Smitli was attracted by the notion of producing 
a book whioh would supply au acknowledged want in the literature of the 
country, and would compote with, or oven surpass, works of a similar character 
which were being produced abroad. In foreign countiies like onoyolopuBdio 
work had been executed by means of government subvention or under the 
auspices of state-aided literary aoadenuos. Smith’s iudcpnndenoo of tempor 
was always strong, and he -was inspirited by the knowledge that he was in 
a position to pursue single-handed oir aim in behalf of whioh government 
organisation had olscwhero been enlisted. It would be difiionlt in the 
history of publishing to match the magnanimity of a publisher who made 
up his mind to produce that kind of book for whioh he had a personal 
lildng, to involve himself in vast expense, for the sake of an idea, in what 
ho hold to bo the public interest, -without hooding considprations of profit 
or loss. It was in the autumn of 1882 that, after long consultation with 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, its first editor, the ‘ Diotionoi’y of National Biography ’ 
was begun. Mr. SLcphon resigned the editorship of the ' Comhill ’ in order 
to devote himself exclusively to the irew enterprise. The story of the pro¬ 
gress of the publioation has already been narrated in the ' Statistical Account,' 
prefixed to tho sixty-third and last volume of the work, whioh appeared in 
July 1900. Hero it need only be said that the Uterory result did not disap¬ 
point Smith’s expectations. As each quarterly volume came wit]i unbroken 
punctuality from the press he perused it -with an ever-growing admiration, 
and was unsparing in bis commendation and encouragement of those who 
YfSfSO engaged on the literary side of its production. Ip every detail of thp. 
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work’s general management he took keen interest and played an active part 
in it from first to last. 

While the ‘ Dictionary ’ was in progress many gratifying proofs wore given 
Smith on the part of the public and of the contributors, with whom his 
relations were uniformly cordial, of their appreciation of his patriotic 
endeavour. After he bad indulged his charaoteristically hospitable instincts 
by entertainmg them at his house in Park Lane in 1892, they invited him to 
be their guest in 1894 at the Westminster Palace Hotel. Smith, in returning 
thanks, expressed doubt whether a publisher had ever before hoen outor- 
tained by a distinguished company of anthors. In 1896 the university of 
Oxford conferred on him the honorary degree of M.A. Borne two years later, 
on 8 July 1897, Smith acted as host to the whole body of writers and some 
distinguished strangers at the Hdiel Mdtropole, and six days afterwards, on 
14 July 1897, at a meeting of the second international library conforoiioo nt 
the council chamber in the Guildhall, a congratulatory resolution was, on tlio 
motion of the late Dr. Justin Winsor, librarian of Harvard, unanimously 
voted to him ‘ for carrying forward so stnpendous a work.’ Tho vote wa.s 
carried amid a scene of stirring enthusiasm. Smith thon said that duHng a 
busy life of more than fifty years no work had afforded him so much interest 
and satisfaction as that connected with the ‘ Dictionary.’ In May 1000, in 
view of the completion of the great undertaking, King Edward VII (then 
Prince of Wales) honoured with his presence a small dinner party given to 
congi-atulate Smith upon the auspieious event. Finally, on 30 Juno 1900, the 
Lord Mayor of London invited him and the editors to a brilliant banquet at 
the Mansion House, which was attended by men of the highest distinction 
in literature and public life. Mr. John Morley, in proposing the ohiof toast, 
remarked that it was impossible to say too mnoh of the public spirit, tho muni¬ 
ficence, and the dear and persistent way in which Smith had cariied out the 
^eat enterprise. He had not merely inspired a famous literary achiovcmoiit, 
but M done an act of good citizenship of no ordinary quality or magniludii. 

After 1890 Smth’s active direction of affaiiu at Waterloo Place, except in 

S Biography,’ somewhat dirninishod. 

From IMl to 1890 his elder son, George Mui-ray Smith, had joined liim in the 
publishing business ;m 1890 his younger son, Alexander Muiray Smith, came 

marriS si?" t Hegmald John Smith, K.O., who had shortly hofore 
mamed Smith s youngest daughter, entered the firm. After 1894 Smith left 

Smi!h”\TTt Aloxandor Murray 

Smith and of h,s son-in-law, Eaginald John Smith, of whom tho forS 

retoed from active partnership early in 1899. Smith still retained tho 
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In May 1886 she asked him to undertake the publication of her novel of 
‘ Eobert Blsmcre.’ Thiq ha readily agreed to do, purchasing the right to issue 
fifteen hundred copies. It appeared in three volumes early in 1888. The 
work was triumphantly received, and it proved the first of a long succession 
of novels from the same pen which fully maintained the tradition of the 
publishing house in its relations with fiction. Smith followed with great 
sympathy Mrs. Ward's progress in popular opinion, and the cordiality that 
subsisted in her case, both privately and profeasionally, between author and 
publisher recalled the most agreeable experiences of earlier periods of his long 
career. lie paid Mrs. Ward lor her later work larger sums than any other 
novelist received from him, and in 1892, on tho issue of 'David Grieve,' 
which followed ' Eobert Blsmero,' he made princely terms for her with pub¬ 
lishers in Amorioa. 

In the summer of 1899, when Dr. Utohett, the Australian writer, was on 
a visit to this country, he persuaded Smith to give him an opportunity of 
roooi'ding somo of his many interesting reminiscences. The notes made by 
Dr. Ktohett largely deal with the early life, but Smith neither completed nor 
revised them, and they are not in a shape that permits of publication, Frag¬ 
ments of them formed tho basis of four artiolos which ho contributed to the 
' Oornhill Magasino ' in 1900-1.' 

Although in early days the doctors credited Smith with a dangerous weakness 
of tho heart and ho suffered occasional illness, he habitually enjoyed good 
health till near the end of iiis life. Ho was tall and of a well-knit figure, 
retaining to an advanood ago tho bodily vigour and activity whioh distinguished 
him in youth. lie always attributed his robustness in mature years to tlie 
constancy of his devotion to his favourite oxoroiso of riding. After 1895 he 
suffered from a kouhlosoma ailment which ho boro with great courage and 
cheorfulno.ss, bub it was not till the beginning of 1901 tliat serious alarm was 
felt. An opej'allou became necessary and was successfully performed on 
11 Jan. 1901 at liis house in Park Lano. Ho failed, however, to recover 
strength; but, behoving tliat Iii.s oonvalosoence might bo hastened by country 
air, lie was at his own request removed in March to St. George's Hill, 
Byfleot, near Woybj'idgo, a liouse whioh ho had rented for a few months. 
After l)is arrival thoro lie gradually sank, and ho died ou G April. He was 
buried on tho 11th in the churchyard at Byllect. Tho progress of the 
Buppleinontal volumes of the ‘ Dictionary,' whioh were then in course of 
preparation, was oouslautly in his mind during his last weeks of life, and the 
wishes that he expressod concerning thorn have boon carried out. lie 
beqxreathod by will tho ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ to his wife, who 
had throughout their married life been closely identified with all his under¬ 
takings, and was intimately associated with every interest of his varied career. 

Smith was survived by his wife and all his children. His elder son, Georgo 
Murray Smith, married in 1885 Ellon, youngest daughter of the first Lord 

' Tho articles vrore * In tho lEInrly Forties,’Ifovember 1900; ‘Chiurlotte Srontfi,’ Decem¬ 
ber 1900; ‘Our Birth and Parentage,' January 1901; and 'Lawful Pleasures,’ Februorj 
1901. no oontemplalocl other paiiors ol the like kind, but did not live to undertake them. 
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Belper, and has issue three sons and a daughter. His younger son, ^ex- 
ander Murray Smith, who was on aotiTe partner of the from 1890 to 
1899, married in 1893 Emily Tennyson, daughter of Dr. Bradley, dean of 
Westminster. His eldest daughter married in 1878 Henry Yates Thompson. 
His second daughter is Miss Ethel Murray Smith. His youngest daughlor 
married in 1893 Eeginald J. Smith, KO., who joined the firm of Smith, 
Elder, & Co. at the end of 1894 and has been since 1899 sole active partner. 

IX 

In surveying the whole field of labour that Smith accomplishod in his 
more than sixty years of adult life, one is impressed not merely by tho amount 
of work that he achieved but by its exceptional variety. In him thovo wove 
t.nrnt'inoil diverso ambitions and diverse abilities which are rarely found together 
in a single brain. 

On the one hand ha was a practical man of business, iudopondnnt and 
masterful, richly endowed with financial instinct, most methodical, prooiHc, 
and punctual in habits of mind and action. By natural tempei’amonl sanguine 
and cheerful, he was keen to entertain new suggestions, but the bold H])irlt 
of enterprise in him was controlled by a native prudence. In uogotiiitiou ho 
was resolute yet oautioua, and, scorning the pettiness of diplomacy, he was 
always alert to challenge in open fight fishonesty or moanuoss on tlio of 
those with whom he had to transact affairs. Most of bis moroautile vonluroH 
proved brilliant successes; very few of them went far astray, llis ti'imnpliH 
caused in him natural elation, but his cool judgment never sufforod him to 
delude himself long with false hopes, and when defeat was unmistakaljlc ho 
faced it courageously and without repining. Although he was impatient of 
stupidity or carelessness, he was never a harsh laskmastor. Ho was, iiidciod, 
Bcrupulonsly just and considerate in bis dealings with thoso who worked 
capably and loyally for him, and, being a sound judge of men, HcJdom had 
ground for regretting the bestowal of his confidence. 

These valuable characteristics account for only a part of the intcroBl 
attaching to Smith’s career. They fail to explain why he should have boon 
for half a century not merely one of the chief influences in the country which 
helped literature and art conspicuously to flourish, bub the intimate friend, 
counsellor, and social ally of most of the men and women who made the 
lasting literatoe and art of his time. It would not bo accurate to dosorlho 
him as a man of great imagination, or one possessed of literary or artietic 
scholarship; but it is bare truth to assert that his masculine mind and tomtwr 
were coloured by an intuitive sympathy with the workings of tlie imagination 
in others; by a gift for distinguishing almost at a glance a good piooo of 
literature or art from a bad; by an innate respect lor those who pursued 
inteUeotual and imaginative ideals rather than mere worldly prosperity. 

No doubt his love for his labours as a publishor was partly due to the 
scope It gave to his speculative propensities, but it was due in a far larger 
degree to the opportunities it offered him of cultivating the intimacy of thoso 
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whose attitude to life he whole-heartedly admired. He realised the sen¬ 
sitiveness of men and women of genius, and there were oocasions on which 
he found himself unequal to the strain it imposed on him in his business 
dealings; but it was his ambition, as far as was practicable, to conciliate it, 
and it was rarely that he failed. He was never really dependent on the 
profits of publishing, and, although he naturally engaged in it on strict 
business principles, he knew how to harmonise such principles with a liberal 
indulgence of the generous impulses which wholly governed his private and 
domestic life. His latest entoiprise of the' Dictionary of National Biography ’ 
was a fitting embodiment of that native magnanimity which was the mainstay 
of his character, and gave its varied manifestations substantial unity. 

[This memoir is partly batird on the memoranda, reoorded by Dr. Fitohstt in 1809, to which 
referenco has already been mado (p. xlvii), and on the iour aitiolee respecting his early life 
whioh Smith contributed to the ‘Cornhill Magazine,’ Novombor 1900 to February 1901. 
Valuable information has also bean planed at the writer's disposal by Mrs. George M. Smith 
and Mrs. Yates Thompson, who have made many important Buggestions. Numerous dates have 
boon asoei'toinod or conllmod by on examination of the aoeounl-books of Smith, Elder, iSr Co. 
Mention has already been mado of Mrs. Gaslcell's Life of Charlotte BrontO, Anthony Trollope’s 
Autobiography, Sir Leslie Stephen’s Life of hie brother Filzjamos, Matthew Arnold's ‘Letters ’ 
(ed. G. W. E. Bussell), and other memoirs of authors in which relorenoo is made to Smith. 

Loslie Stephen contributed on appreciative sketch ' In Momoriam ’ to the ' Cornhill 
Magazine ’ for May 1901, and a memoir appeared in the 'Times ’ of 8 April 1001. Thanks 
are duo to Mr. C. B. Bivington, dork of tho Stationers’ Company, for extracts from the 
Stationers’ Company's Begistors bearing on the firm’s early history.] S. L. 
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ABBOTT, AUGUSTUS (1804-1867), 
mnjor-ganeral royal (late Bengal) artillery, 
eldest of five eons of Henry Alexius Abbott 
of Blackheatli, Kent, a retired Calcutta mer¬ 
chant, and of hie wife Moi'garet, daughter of 
William Welsh of Edinburgh, N.B., writer 
to l^e signet, and granddau^ter of Oantoin 
GoscOTne, a direct dsscenmnt of Sir Wil¬ 
liam Gascoigue (1860-1419) [q-V.], was horn 
in London on 7 Jan, 1804. He was elder 
brother of Sir li-ederiok Abbott [q. 7. SuppL] 
ond of Sir James Abbott [q, v. Suppl.] 

The fourth brother, SaiTNSiiBB Atuxnrs 
Auboit (d. 1864), was a major-general in 
the Bengal ormy. He received the medal 
and clasp for the battles of Mudlci andFiroz- 
ehah, where ho distinguished himself and 
was severely wounded. He served with dis¬ 
tinction in civil government appointments in 
the Punjab and Oude, and after his retire¬ 
ment in 186S was agent at Lahore for the 
Sind, Punjab, and Delhi railway, and after¬ 
wards on the board of direction at home, 
He died at Brighton on 7 Feb. 1894. 

The youngest brother, Kniis EuwaBD 
Annom? (d. 1673), was consul-general at 
Tabriz in Persia, and afterwards at Odessa, 
where he died in 1878. He had received 
the order of the Lion and the Sun from the 
shah of Persia. 

Educated at Warfield, Berkshire, under 
Dr. Faithfull, and at Winchester College, 
Augustus passed through the military col¬ 
lege of the Eost India Company at Addis- 
enmbe, and went to India, receiving a com¬ 
mission OB second lieutenant in the Bengal 
sftillory on 16 April 181Q, His further com- 
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missions were dated; first lieutanant 7 Aug, 

1821, brevet captain 16 April 1831, captam 
10 May 1836, brevet major 4 Oct. 1842, major 
3 July 1846, lieutenonlxiolouel 16 June 1848, 
colonel 14 Nov. 1868, colonel-commandant 
Bengal artillery 18 June 1868, and major- 
general SO Dec. 1869. 

Abbott's first service in the field was at 
the fort of Bukhara in Molwa, in Becember 

1822. In the siege of Bhartpur in Decem¬ 
ber 1826 and January 1826 he commanded 
a battery of two eighteen-pounder guns, 
built on tbe counterscarp of tlie ditch at the 
north angle, which he held for three weeks 
without relief. He was commended by Loid 
Oombermere, and received the medal and 
prize mon^. On 11 Oct. 1827 he was ap¬ 
pointed admtaut of the Karnal division of 
artillen. In 1883-4 he served against the 
forts of Shalcawati, returning to Kovnal. 

On 6 Aug. 1838 Abbott was given the 
oommond of a camel batter;^ and loined the 
army of the Indus under Sir Jonn (after¬ 
wards Lord) Keone for the invosion of 
Aigbonistan. He commanded his battery 
throughout the march by the Bolan pass to 
Kandahar, at the assault and capture of 
Ghazni on 33 July 1839, and at the occupa¬ 
tion of Kabul on 7 Aug. He was mentioned 
in despatches (^ImdmQcnette, SO Oct. 1889), 
and received the medal ibr Ghazni, and, from 
the shah Shi\ja, the third doss of the order 
of the Duroni empire. The camels of his 
bottery having given out were replaced hy 
galbw^s of the countiy, and he accom¬ 
panied Lieutenant-colonel Orchai-d, O.B., to 
the attack of Pashut, fifty miles to the north- 
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east of Jalalabad. Tlie fort was captured 
on 18 Jan. 1840, and Abbott was highly 
commended in Orchard’s doMatoh ^Calcutta 
Gaxette, 16 Feb. 1840). lie took part in 
the expedition into Kohistan under Briga¬ 
dier-general (afterwards Sir) Robert Henry 
SaleTq,-T.], who attributed his success in the 
assault and cMiture, on 29 Sept., of the foit 
and town of Tutamdara, at the entrance of 
the Ghoraband pass, to the excellent prac¬ 
tice made by Abbott’s guns. On 8 Oct. 
Abbott distinguished himself at the unsue- 
cpssful attack on Jal^ah, and was mentioned 
in despatches as meriting Sale’s warmest ^ 
probation (Zondon Gazette, 9 Jan. 1841). 
On 2Nov. 1840 Dost Muhammad was brought i 
to bay at Pnrwandara, and Sale's despatch 1 
relates that a force of infantry, supported by 
Abbott’s battery, cleared the pass and valley 
of Parwan, crowded with Afghans, in bril¬ 
liant style (ib, 12 Feb. 1841). 

In September 1841 Abbott was employed 
in an expedition into Zuimat under Colonel 
Oliver. He crossed a pass 9,600 feat above 
the sea, and, after the forts were blora up, 
returned to Kabul on 19 Oct., in time to 
join Sale in his march to Jalalabad. Abbott 
commanded the artillery in the actions at 
Tesin and in the Jagdslak pass, where he 
led the advanced mrard (ib. 11 Feb. 1842). 
Sale occupied Jalalabad on 13 Nov., and 
Abbott commanded the artillery during the 
siege. He took port in the sally under Colonel 
Bennie on 1 Dec., when he pushed his guns 
at a gallop to a point which commandetl the 
stream, and completed the defeat of the 
enemy. lie drove off the enemy on 22 Feb. 
and again on 11 March 1842, when he was 
slightfy wounded. He commanded the artil¬ 
lery in the battle of Jalalabad on 7 April, 
when AkbarKhan was defeated and the siege 
raised. He was most favourably mentioned 
in Sale’s despatches, and recommended for 
some mark or honour and for brevet rank 
(ib, 7 and 10 June, and 9 Aug. 1842). 

After the arrival at Jalalabad of Sir 
Georm Pollock [q.v.], to whose force Abbott 
had already been appointed commandant of 
artillery, Abbott accompanied Brigadier- 
general Monteath’s column against the Shin- 
woris. The column destroyed the forts and 
villages, and on 26 July, by the accurate 
fire of Abbott’s guns, was enabled to gain 
the action of Mazina. Abbott was thanked 
in despatches (j5,11 Oct. 1842). Ha again 
distinguished himself in the actions of Mamu 
Khd and Kuehli Khel on 24 Aug., at tho 
forcing of the Jagdalok pass on 8 Sept., and 
at the battles of Tesin and the Haft Kolal 
on 12 and 13 Sept., when he was hotly en- j 
gaged and Akbar Khan was finally defeated, , 


Kabul was occupied two days later. For 
these services he was mentioned in despatches 
(ib. 8 and 24 Nov. 1842). Abbott relumed 
to India with the army, and as one of the 
‘ illustrious ’ garrison of Jalalabad was wel¬ 
comed by the governor-general. Lord Ellen- 
borough, at Firozpur on 17 Deo. Ho re¬ 
ceived the medals for Jalalabad and Kabul, 

‘ was made a O.B. on 4 Oct. 1842, and was 
appointed honorary aide-de-camp to tho go¬ 
vernor-general, a distinction which was con¬ 
ferred on him by three succeeding govomors- 
general. An order was issued that tho guns 
of his batteiy should be inscribed with the 
name 'Jalalabad,’ and that they should be 
always retained in the samo batlory. 

In 1866 Abbott succeeded to Iho o/Iico of 
inspector-general of ordnance, and in 1868 to 
the command of tho Bengal artillery. He 
was a member of the commitloo whicli ri'- 
ported on the defences of Firozpur, Hl- 
health conipolled him to return homo in 
1859. He died at Cheltenham on 26 Fob. 
1867. 

Abbott married, in 1843, Supliia Frances, 
daughter of Captain John Garstin of tho 06lh 
and 88th regiments, by whom ho had, with 
four daughters, three sons, all of whom fol¬ 
lowed military careers. The eldest^ Augus¬ 
tus Keith (b, 1844), was major Indian staff 
corps j the second, William llenry (b, 1846), 
major-general, commanded Mnnslur fusil iurs | 
and the youngest, Henry Alexius (b. 1849), 
is colonel Inman stalF corps and C.B,, com¬ 
manding Malokond brigade. 

Abbott was considered by SirGoorgo Pol¬ 
lock to be the finest artilloryiuau in India, 
and Lord Ellenborough causod his namo to 
be inscribed on tho monument orectud in the 
garden of Sontham House to commomorato 
the services of those to whom ho was osjie- 
cially indebted for tho succoss of his Indian 
administration. 

On Abbott’s journal and correspondence 
Mr. C. R. Low based tho history of ‘ The 
^|hto War, 1838-42,’which was published 

[Tho Afghan War, 1888-12, from the Journal 
and Coirespondonco of Miy or-ganotiil Augusi us 
Abbott, by 0. R. Low, 1879 j India OlHco Re¬ 
cords j Royal Engineers Journal, 1898 ; Profes¬ 
sional Papers of the Corps of Royal Engineers, 
1879; Stubbs’s History of tho Bengal Arti llory j 
yiboit’s Addiscombe, its Heroes and Men of 
Note; Stocqnoler’s Memorials of Afghanistan; 
Kaye’s History of the War in Afghanistan; The 
Career of Major G, Bmaclfoot; ITavoloek’s Nar¬ 
rative of the War in Afghanistan; Uloig’s Sale’s 
Brigade in Afghanistan, with an Account of the 
Seizure and Defence of Jalalobod j Oeographieal 
Journal, 1894; private sources,] li, 11. V. 
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ABBOTT, Sib FBEDEEIOK (1806- 
1893), major-general royol (late Bengal) 
engineers, second son of Henry Alexins 
Abbott, and brother of Augustus and Sir 
James Abbott, who are separately noticed 
[Suppl.], was born on 13 June 1806 at 
liittlecourt, near Buntingford, Hertford- 
sl^e. Educated at WaSeld, Berlcshire, 
under Br, Faitbfull, and at the military col¬ 
lege of the East India Company at Addis- 
combe, he received his first commission in 
the Bengal engineers in 1823. His further 
commissions were dated: lieutenant 1 May 

1824, captain 10 Jidy 1833, brevet major 
23 Doc. 1842, major 8 Nov. 1843, brevet 
lieutenant-colonel 10 June 1840, lientonant- 
colonel 11 Nov. 1846, colons 20 June 
1854, and major-general 10 Sept. 1868. 

After the usual course of professional in¬ 
struction at Chatham, Abbott arrived in 
India on 20 Beo. 1823. He was posted to 
the sappers and miners on 38 Feb. 1824, and 
appointed assistant field-engineer under Cap¬ 
tain (afterwards Sir) John Cheape [q. v.l in 
the force under Sir Archihald Campbell in 
the first Burmese war. He was made adju¬ 
tant to the sappers and miners on 12 Nov. 

1825, and held tlie appointment until 17 April 

1826, He went through the whole cam¬ 
paign, and particularly (hslingulahed himself 
111 ue attach and capturo of the heights of 
Napndi, near Prome, on 2 Dec. 1836, when 
he led storming parties in the assaults on 
thine stoohades in succession, and was men¬ 
tioned hy Camphell hi despatohes {Ltmdon 
Gasette, 26 .d^ril 1826). 

When the Burmeee war was over, Abbott 
was employed in the piihlio worhs dupart- 
ment at Bardwan, Oawnpore, Earnal, and 
elsewhere. Ho married in 1835, and went 
home on furlough in 1838. On hie way hack 
to India in 1840 ho woe shipwreoked at the 
Mauritius. He arrived at Calcutta on 26 Dec. 
1840, and in June 1841 became garrison en¬ 
gineer and barrack master at Fort William, 
and civil architect at the presidency. 

On 23 Fob. 1842 he was appointed chiof 
engineer of the ' Army of Betribation’ under 
Major-general (afterwards Field-marshal Sir) 
George Polloelc [q.v.], sent to relievo the 
garrison of Jalalabad, where Abbott’s bro¬ 
ther Augustus [q. V.] commanded the artil¬ 
lery, and to restore the prestige of British 
. arms in Afghanistan. Abbott took port in 
forcing the Khoibar pass on 6 AprU, out by 
the time PoUoolc arrived at Jalalabad the 
garrison had relieved itself hy its victorious ; 
action of 7 April with Altbor £han. Abbott j 
was engaged in the attack and cemture of 
the fortified villages of Momu lOiel and 
Kuchli £hel on 24 Aug., in forcing the 


Jagdalak pass on 8 Sept., in the actions of 
Tezin and the Haft Kolal on 12 and 13 Sept., 
and in the occupation of Kabul on 16 Sept. 
For his services on these occasions he was 
favourably mentioned in despatches (i6. 
8 and 24 Nov. 1842). Much against his 
will he superintended the destruction of the 
celebrated covered bazaar and the beautiful 
mosque at Kabul, where the body of Sir 
Wiluam Hay Mocnaghten [q. v.l had been 
exposed to Afghan indignities. Abbott made 
interesting reports on Imese demolitions and 
on the cantonments of Kabul. For his ser- 
i vices in the campaign he received the medal 
and a brevet majority. 

Abbott resumed his post of superintending 
engineer of the north-west provinoea on 
SO Dec. 1642. On the outbreak of the first 
Sikh war he was called away again on active 
service on 1 Jan. 1846 to serve in the army 
of the Satlaj. He was placed in charge 
of the military bridging establishment, and 
acted also as aide-de-camp to Sir Henry 
Ilordingo, the governor-general, from whom 
he carried confidential despatches to the com¬ 
mander-in-chief, Sir Hugh Gough, on 7 Fob. 
He took port in the battle of Sobraon on the 
10th. He obtained great credit for the 
rapidity with which he bridged the Satlu 
after the battle, and enabled the army with 
its siege-train and enormous baggage-train 
to enter the Bunjab and advance on Lahore. 
He was mentioned most favonrahly in des¬ 
patches, roceivod the medal and a brevet 
lieutenant-colonelcy, and was made a com¬ 
panion of the order of the Bath, military 
division, on 27 June 1846. On his retire¬ 
ment from the active list on 1 Doc. 1847 his 
reports on public worlca continued to he text¬ 
books by which subsequent operations wore 
regulated. 

In 1861 Abbott succeeded Major-general 
Sir Ephraim Gerish Stannus [q. v.] as lieu- 
ionnnt-govornor of tho military college of 
the East India Company at Addiscombe. 
He was knighted in 1864. On the amalgor 
motion of the East India and royal services 
in 1861 Addiscombe College was closed, and 
Abbott's appointment ceased. Ho was a 
member of the royal commission of 1659, 
presided over by Sir Harry Bavid Jones 
fq. y.], on the defonces of the United King¬ 
dom, and in 1866 ho was a memhsr of a 
committee to inquire into the organisation 
of tho royal engineer estahlishnient at Chat¬ 
ham. He was also a member of the council 
of military education, hut resigned this ap¬ 
pointment in 1808. He devoted his spare 
time to microscopical investigations ana the 
study of polarisation of light. He died at 
BournemoiiUi on 4 Nov. 1892. 
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Abbott married, on 14 Feb. 1836, in India, 
Frances, daughter of Lieutenant-colonel Oox, 
roTol artillery, and vidorr of Lieutenant- 
colonel H. de Burgh of the Bengal cavalry; 
his wife and daughter predeceased him. 

[India Office Hecords, Dospatches; Royal 
Engineers’ Hecorfs; Royal Engineers Journal, 
1S93 (obituary notice by Il^or Broadfoot, 
R.E.); London Times, 7 Nov. 1803; Porter's 
History of the Corps of Royal Engineers; 
Vibart's Addiscombe (portrait); Low’sLifeof Sir 
George Pollodt; Kaye's History of the War in 
Afghanistan; Gloig’s Sale's Brigade in Afghani- 
sUn; Stocqiirler's Kemorials of Afghanistan; 
Professional Papers of the C'oips of Royal En¬ 
gineers, 1879; private sources.] B. H. V. 

ABBOTT, Rm JAMES (1807-1890), 

? feuural, coloiiel-comnandant royal (late 
lengal) artilliTy,third son of Henry Alexius 
Abbott, and brother of Augustus and Sir 
Frederick Abbott, both of whom ora noticed 
above, was horn on 12 March 1807. Ha 
was educated at Blackheath, where one of his 
schoolfellows was Beniamin Disraeli (after¬ 
wards Earl of Beaconsueld). After passing 
through the military college of the East 
India Company at Addiscombe, Abbott ro- 
ceived a commission as second lieutenant in 
the Bengal artillery on 6 June 1823. His 
further commissions were dated: first lieu¬ 
tenant 28 Sept. 1827, brevet captain 0 June 
183S, captain _ 4 Ang. 1811, brevet major 
7 June 1849, lieutenant-colonel 4 JuW 1867, 
brevet colonel 28 Nov. 1807, colonel 18 Feb. 
1801, major-gonoral 19 June 1860, lieute¬ 
nant-general and colonel-commandant royal 
artillery 27 Feb. 1877, and general 1 Ool. 
1877. 

Abbott arrived in India on 29 Deo. 1823. 
His first active service was at the second 
siege of Bhartpur, under Lord OombeimerG, 
in December 1826 and January 1820, when 
he served in the second company (eom- 
uianded by his brother Augustas) of the first 
battaUon of foot artillery, and took part in 
the assault and capture of the fortress on 
18 Jan., receiving the medal. He was ap¬ 
pointed adjutant of the Sirhind division of 
artillery on 21 Sept. 1827. I^rom October 
1835 he was employed in the revenue survey 
of OorokpuT xintil 8 Aug. 1836, when he 
was placed in charge of the revenue survey 
of Bareli, and was highly commended by' 
the deputy surveyor-general for his good i 
work. 

In November 1838 Abbott joined the 
army of the Indus, under Sir John (after- 
wards Lord) Keane [q.v.],for the invasion 
of Afehamstan, and marchedwitliitthrough 
the Bolon pass to Kandahar, where he 
arrived in April 1839, and received ftom the 


amir the third class of the order of the 
Durani empire. In July he accompanied 
Major Elliott D'Arcy Todd [q. v.J as assistant 
political officer in his mission to Ilorat. On 
29 Deo. 1889 he was sent hy Todd to the 
court of Khiva, at a lime when the Huasinn 
general Peroffslri was advancing on Khiva 
for the ostensiblo purpose of nogotiating with 
the khan, Uazrat of Khiva, for the release of 
Russian captives detained in slavery by him, 
Abbott, at the earnest entreaty of the khan, 
undertook to visit thu Russian coui't^ boaring 
the khan’s offer to lihorato all Russian cap¬ 
tives. He set out hy the Alaiigh Kishkt 
route, under the escort of Ilassan Mlintiir, 
chief of the Ohaodur Turkomans, but on 
reaebing the Onspian Rea found tliiil no boats 
had been provided. Tlis small pnrty was 
treacherously attacked on tho night of 
22 April 1840 hy Kazaks. Abbott oaonped 
with his life, hut was sovoroly bi'alen with 
clubs ond his right hand injured by a sabre 
cut. His property was plunduriul, and he 
ond his pnrty remained for oighteon days 
prisonors in tho fonts of tho Kiiznkn, unlil 
the Alrhuuzada arrived from Khiva to his 
relief with an escort, and oonduolod him to 
Novo AlexandrolF. llu then orossecl the 
Caspian, and prooeodod by Ornuburg and 
Moscow to St. Potorsburg, whore ho eom- 
pleted the nogotinlioiis, and arrived in Eng¬ 
land in August. He roceivud iJin flinnks of 
Lord Palmerston,seorotwy for foruign nffoirit 
for his conduct of the mission, and in 1843 
a pension for the injuries he had roooivod at 
the Oamian. An accoimt of Ids jmimoy 
W09 published in tho 'Asiivtic Journal’ of 
July 1813, 

Abbott returned to India in Soplninber 
1841, and was appointed socond in com¬ 
mand of the Mairwnra local battalion and 
assistant to Captain Dixon, tlui Hupnrini on- 
dent of Mnivwaro, In 1812 lui was ap^iuinted 
assistant to tho resident at lucloro, with 
choree of Niniar, and in IRdS eonmussionor 
of Hazara. During his rule Hazara rose 
from desolation to prosporily. Wlion Oliatar 
Singh,^ the Sikh oluof of Hazara, duolarod for 
Mulrnj of Multan in 1848 and tho snoond 
Sikh war brolco out, Abbott bad ‘gained 
such an^ influence over tho iiihiihiiants of 
the province that ho could do whatever he 
pleased with a race whom tho Sikhs could 
never control’ (govoriior-gonoral to soorat 
committee, 7 _ Sept. 1848). Ho usod his in¬ 
fluence to raise the whole population, and 
after many small afl'airs remained master of 
the district ond of parly all the forts. He 
drilled tlie raw levies of tho niountainouw, 
imd though ho was for several montlis out 
Off trora all communications with British 
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troops, lie baUled the superior forces of the 
Ohatar Singh, and occupied with fifteen 
hundred matchlookmon the Marquella pass, 
and hold at bay sixteen thousand Sikh troops 
and two thousand Afghan horse who were 
preparing to cross. When the battle of 
&ujral,on 11 Feb. 1840, terminated the war, 
Abbott was stiU in his position at Hara, 
wliich he had held while twenty thousand 
Sikhs and Afghans were encamped within 
sight. For his services Abbott received the 
thanks of the governor-general of India in 
council, and of both British houses of par¬ 
liament, the medal with clasps, and a brevet 
majority. 

Abbott continued to rule in Hazara. In 
December ISfiS he commanded the centre 
column of the successfid expedition into the 
Black Mountains, destined to punish the 
Hasnnzais for the murder of Messrs. Oarne 
and Tapp, collectors of the salt tax. For 
his services he received the medal. He lefb 
Hazara in 1853, after eutertainiug the in¬ 
habitants on the Nora hill for three days and 
three nights. He spent all his substance on 
them and left with a month’s pay in his 
packet. Abbottabad, named after him, is a 
permanent memorial of his work in that 
country. Ho was mado a companion of the 
order of the Bath, military division, ou24 May 
1873, and a knight commander on 2G May 
1894. Abbott retired from the active list on 
1 Oct. 1877, and died at Ellorslio, Hyde, Islo 
of "Wight, on 6 Oct. 1896. lie married: (1) 
at Calcutta, in February1844, Margaret Anne 
Harriet (d. 1845), eldest daughter of John 
Hutchison Fergnssou of Trochraigne, near 
Girvan, Ayrshire, by whom he had a daugh¬ 
ter Margaret II, A. Forgusson-Abbott j (2) in 
May 1808, Anna Matilda (<f. 1870), youngest 
daughter of Major Iloymond do Montmo¬ 
rency of the Didion army, by whom ho had 
a son, James Iloymond de Moulmorem^ 
Abbott. 

Abbott had both poetical feeling and lite¬ 
rary ability. He was the author of the fol¬ 
lowing works: 1. ' The T’llakoorine, o Tale 
of Miuindoo,’ London, 1841, 8vo. 2, ‘Nar¬ 
rative of a Journey from Ileraut to Kldvo, 
Moscow, and St. I?otor8burgh, during Hie 
late Hussian Invasion of Khiva, with some 
Account of the Court of Khiva and tho 
Kingdom of Khauxiam,’ London, 1848,2 vola. 
8vo; 2ud edit., with considerable additions, 
1866; 3rd edit. 1884. 3. ‘ Promothous's 

Daughter: a Poem,’ London, 1861, 8vo. 

[India OlHco Hocords; Despatches; Times, 
8 Oet. 1806; "Vibart’s Addiscombe, its TTeroos 
and Men of Note ; Stubbs’e History of the Ben¬ 
gal Artillery; Kayo’s History of tho "War in 
Afgliauistau; Kaye's Lives of ludLiii Ollloers; 


Boyal Bngiueors Journal, 180.1; The AAihan 
War, 1838-42, Irom the Journal and Oorrospoii- 
denco of Major-general Augustus Abbott, by 
C. 11. Jiow, 1879 ; Thu Sikhs and the Bikh'V^nrs, 
by Gough and Junes, 1807 ; private sourres.] 

E, ir. 7. 

ABBOTT, SiE JOHN JOSEPH CALD¬ 
WELL (1821-1893), premier of Canada, 
was born at St. Andrew’s, in the county of 
Argonteuil, Lower Canada, on 12 March 
1821. 

His father, Joseph Annoii (1780-1863), 
missionary, horn in Cmnhorlaud in 178!), 
went to Canada as a missionary in 1818, 
became the first Anglican incumbent of St. 
Andrew’s, end is still favourably known by 
his story of ‘Philip Musgrave ’ (184^. Ho 
died in Montreal in January 1863. Ho mar¬ 
ried Harriet, daughter of Richard Bradford, 
the first rector of Chatham iu tho county of 
Argentcull. 

His eldest son, Jolm Joseph, wos educated 
privately at St, Andrew’s, removed to Mont¬ 
real at an early age, and entered McGill 
University. Ho took the denoo of B.O.L, 
in 1847. Throughout his life ue maintained 
a close connection with the university, hold¬ 
ing tho position of dean in the faculty of 
law for several years, and becoming subse- 
(lueutly one of tho governors. He received 
iu his later life the honorary degree of D.O.L. 

Abbott was rooeived as advocate at the 
bar of Montreal in October 1847, dovol ing 
his attention to commercial law. In 1862 
he was made queen’s ooumiol. He wos ap¬ 
pointed solicitor and standing counbul for 
the Canadian Paciflo Railway Company in 
1880, and became director iu 1887. 

Iu company with the Redpaths, Molsons, 
Torrances, and others, Abbott signed in 1810 
tho Annexation Manifesto, the xOTinolers nf 
which expressed a wish tiial Canada should 
join tho United States. But apart from this 
temporary obullition of discontent his essen¬ 
tial loyalty was never doubtful. On tbe 
rumour of Ibo Trent all'air in 186J ho raised a 
body of three hundred men called the ‘ Ar- 
gcntcuil Rivngors’(now tho 11th battalion 
of militia), proflered liis services to the 
government, and was employed in patrolling 
the frontier. He wos afterwards commis¬ 
sioned ns lieutcnnnt-colonel of the regiment. 

In 1867 he contested the lopvosontntion 
of his native county of Argeutouil. Tie 
was not returned but claimed the seat and, 
after an investigation that lasted two years,' 
obtained and bold it until 1874. In ]8(i0 ho 
published tho proceedings under tho title of 
* Tlie Argonteuil "Election Case.’ It gives a 
vivid picture of the ways of election com¬ 
mittees iu old Canada, and of the shifts 
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common at the polls. In 1863 he entered 
as aolicdtor-geueriil east the (Saudfiold) Mac- 
donald-Sicotte ^OTernmcut, a liberal ad¬ 
ministration -which adopted as its prindple 
a some-what peculiar phase of parliamentary 
development known as 'the double majority.’ 
This meant that^ inasmuch as the Union Act 
of 1841 gave equal representation to Upper 
and Lower Canada, and the equality itself 
-was founded on practical as -well as on histo¬ 
rical and racial pounds, no ministry should 
he satisfied -with the confidence merely of 
the -whole house; it must command a majo¬ 
rity from each section of the province. Ine 
device was found to he unworkable, and the 
ministry was defeated in 1803, -within a year 
of its formation. The house -was thereupon 
dissolved, the cabinet reformed, and the pro¬ 
gramme recast. In the recasting the 'double 
majority' was abandoned, and hopes were 
held out that the representation problem 
would be solved on the basis of population 
merely. This change brought about the re¬ 
tirement both of Sicotte, the French-Canit- 
dian leader, and of Abbott, who was the 
ministerial representative for the lUnglish of 
Lower Canada. From this time forth he 
leaned to the conservatives. When the issue 
of confederation arose in 1865 he joined 
them openly. 

Short as was his term of office, it was by 
no means unfruitful, lie introduced tlie 
nse of stamps in the pa^^ent of judicial 
and registration fees in Lower Canada, a 
reform much needed at the time j he con¬ 
solidated and remodelled the jury law,-which 
obtains in Quebec to-day almost as ho left 
it; he drafted and carried through the house 
an act respectiM insolvency, which is the 
foundation of Canadian jurisprudence on 
that subject. His object was to fuse into a 
consieteut whole the leading principles of 
English, French, end Scottish Jaw on the 
question, and hie attempt is generally re¬ 
garded as a success. The year following he 
published ‘The Insolvent Act of 1864,’ with 
notes to show the general finmework of the 
rtatnite, the sources of its provisions, their 
juridical harmony and bearing. 

In 1873 Abbott's name figured largely in 
what is called the ‘Pacific Scandal.’ A 
year ewlier he had become feUo-w-direote 
? Hugh Allan in the first project to 
hmld the Canada Pacific Hoilway, As the 
deotions were at hand Sir Hugh undertook 
to advance certain sums to the conservative 
leaders, and disbursed the money through 
Abbott, then his confidential adviser. The 
total amount acknowledged to hove been 
thus received and spent exceeded 36,000/. 
Alter the elections, which -wore favourable 


to the conservatives, copies of correspon¬ 
dence and vouchors regarding the moneys 
came into the hands of the opposition through 
a clerk in Abbott’s office, who absconded 
shortly afterwards. The house declined to 
accept the explanation that those sums were 
used in a strictly honourable if not legal 
way, and forced the government to resign, 
On appeal to the constituencios in 1874, the 
conservatives were utterly routed, Abbott 
was returned for his old constituency, but 
was afterwards unseated on the petition of 
Dr. Christie, Four yeors later, in J878, lie 
was again a candidate, end, though defeated, 
managed to upset the election, In the next 
appeal, 1880, he had a majority, hut the i-e- 
tnm was set aside once more. A new elec¬ 
tion was held in 1881. This time lie received 
an overwhelming vote. Ho -was then loft 
in undisturbed possession of Argonteull till 
1887_, when he was summoned to the senate. 

His chief logielalive work during tlieso 
years had reference to hanking; hie principal 
public employment was ns delegate to Eng¬ 
land in connection with tho dismisKal of 
Mr. Letsllier de St.-Just from the position 
of lieutenant-governor of Quebec. The liou- 
tenant-goyernor’s action in disraiBsing Ms 
local advisers had been pronounced uncoil- 
stitntionnlbyboth branches of tlio Canadian 
legislature, and the Dominion cahinot thero- 
upon recommended his removal. At tho in¬ 
stance of the Marquis of Lome, tliogovornor- 
general, the question was referred to Eng- 
land,_ Abbott succcodod in his mission of 
securing tho home govornmont’s assent to 
the disinisBal, and the advice of the Domi¬ 
nion cabinet was accepted by tlie governor- 
general. From 1887 to 1880 Abbott wos 
mayor of Moiiti'eol. 

He sot in the soiiato for tho division of 
Inkermau in Quohoo, Ms summons bearing 
date 18 May 1887. At the same time lie 
was sworn of tbo Oannclinn privy couiioil, 

T 1 hbcomo a mombor of tho cabiuut of 8ir 
^ „ Alexander Macdonald fn. v.], without 
dealJi of Macdonald In 
1891 he EO^ as the exponent of tho govern¬ 
ments policy in tho upper house, As ^ 
John Sparrow David Thompson [q. v.j do- 
clined to oocept tho proniiership on 
aonaltt s death, Abbott -was provailod on to 
take It -with the post of qirosidont of (he 
cwimoil, the other cabinet members retaining 
their portfolios fJune 1891). Ho was tbiS 
m hiB sevonty-first year and in declining 
health j on the other hand, tho troublos of 
the ministry were dooponing day by doy, 
particularly in connection with the Mani¬ 
toba Bohool question, llo found tho burden 
more than he could bear, and rosiguod oJlioo 
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on 6 Deo. 1892. Eetiring into private life, 
lie sought in vain restoration to health by 
foreign travel. On 24 Moy 1892 he was 
nommatod K.O.M.O. He died at Montreal 
on SO Oot. 1893. In 1849 he married Mary, 
daughter of the Very Rev. T. Bethune of 
Montreal. 

[Dent's Oanadian Foit. Oall. iii. 229; Dont’s 
Lust Forty Ycors, ii. 423-30, 479, 526-8, 534; 
Beport of Royal Gommission, Canada, 17 Oc'. 
1873 ; Can. Sess. Papers (1879), Letellier Case; 
Morgan’s Dom. Ann. Reg. (1879); Todd’s ParL 
Govr. in Col. pp. 601-20, 605; Cota’s Pol. Ap¬ 
pointments, pp. 25, 68, 171; Gemmill’s Port. 
Companion (1892); Toronto Globe, 81 Oot. and 
2 Rot. 1893.] T. B. B. 

A BEOKETT, GILBERT ARTHUR 
(1837-1891), writer for ‘ Punch ' and for the 
stage, eldust son of Gilbert Abbott h Beclcett 
[q. v.l, ^ his wife Mary Anne, daughter of 
Joseph (llossop, clerk oi the cheque to the 
hon. corps of gentlemon-at-orma, was born at 
Portland House, Hammersmith, on 7 April 
1837. He entered Westminster school on 
6 June 1849, became a queen’s scholar in 
1851, and was elected to Christ Church, Ox¬ 
ford, in 1866, matriculating on 7 June, and 
graduating B. A. in 1860. In the meantime, 
on 16 Oct. 1857, he had entered at Lincoln’s 
Inn, but he was never called to the bar. In 
Juno 1862 he became a clerk in the office of 
the examiners of criminal law accounts, bat 
in the course of a few years, as his Utorory 
work developed, he gove up this oppoint- 
mont. For a time ue contributed to the 
‘(Jlowworm’ and other journalistic ven¬ 
tures. He also sent occasional contribu¬ 
tions to 'Punch,’ hut at this time was not 
admitted to the salaried staff. He turned 
his attention to writing for the stage, and 
among his plays, original or adapted, are 
'Diamonds and Hoorts,’ o comedy (llay- 
markot, 4 March 1807); ' Glitter, a comedy 
in two acts ’ (St. James’s, 26 Deo. 1868); 
' Red Hands, a drama, in a prologue and 
three acts’ (St. James’s, 30 Jan. 1809); 
'Face to Foco, a drama in two acts’ (Prince 
of WaWe, Iiiverpool, 29 March 1869), and 
' In the Clouds, an extravaganza ’ (Alexan¬ 
dra, 3 Deo. 1873). Among the numerous 
libretti that he wrote the most notable were 
those to Dr, Stanford’s operas ‘ Savonarola ’ 
and ‘The Oanterbory Pilgrims,’ both pro¬ 
duced during 1884, the former at Hamhurg 
and the latter at Drury Lane, lie also 
wrote several graceful ballads, to which he 
furnished both words and music. 

In the meantime, in 1879, Gilbert & Beckett 
had been asked by Tom 'Taylor,'the editor 
of ‘Punch,’ to follow the example of his 
younger brother Arthur, and become a 
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regular member of the staff of ‘Punch.’ 
Three years later he was 'appointed to the 
Table.' The ‘Punch’ dinners ‘were his 
greatest pleasure, and he attended them with 
regularity, although the paralysis of the legs, 
the lesnit of falling down the stairway of 
Gower Street station, rendered his locomo¬ 
tion, and especially the mounting of Mr, 
Punch’s staircase, a matter of painful exer¬ 
tion’ (SpiELMXNir, Hist, of Punch, 1896, 
p. 383). To ‘ Punch ’ he contributed both 
prose and verse; he wrote, in greater part, 
the admirable parody of a hoy’s sensational 
shocker (March 1882), and he developed 
Jerrold’s idea of humorous bogus advertise¬ 
ments under the heading ‘ How we advertise 
now.’ The idea of one of Sir JolinTenniel’s 
best cartoons for ‘ Punch,’ entitled ‘ Dropping 
the Pilot,’ illustrative of Bismarck's resigna¬ 
tion in 1889, was due to Gilbert it Beckett, 
Apart from his work on ‘Punch,* he 
wrote songs and music for the German 
Reeds' euterta'mmenl, while in 1873 and 
1874 he was collaborator in two dramatic 
productions which evoked a considerable 
amount of public atlontion. On 3 Moroh 
1873 was given at the Court Theatre ‘ The 
Happy Land; a Burlesque Version of W. S. 
Gilbert’s “The Wicked World,”'by F, L. 
Tomline (i.e. W. S, Gilbert) and Qilbeit ii 
Beckett. In this amusing piece of banter 
three statesmen (Gladstone, Lowe, and Ayr- 
j ton) were represented ne visiting Fairyland 
I in order to impart to the inhabitante the 
secrets of popular government. The actors 
representing ‘ Mr. (?.,’ ‘ Mr. L.,’ and ‘ Mr. A.’ 
were dressed so as to resemble the ministers 
satirised, and the representation elicited a 
question in the House of Commons and an 
official visit of the lord chamberlain to the 
theatre, with the result that tho actors had 
to change their ' make-up,' In tho follow¬ 
ing year A Beckett furnished the ‘ legend ’ to 
Herman Merivale’s tragedy ‘The Wliite 
Pilgrim,’ iirst given at the Court in Fo- 
bruary 1874. At the oloee of hie life he fur¬ 
nished the ‘ lyrics ’ and moat of the book for 
the operetta ‘ La Oigale,’ which at the time 
of hie death was nearing its four hundredthi 
performance at the Lyric Theatre, In 1889 
ue suffered a great shock from the death by 
drowning of his only son, and ha died in 
London on 16 Oct, 1891, and was buried in 
Mortlake oemetory, ‘Punch’ devoted some 
appreciative stanzas to his memory, hearing 
the eiiigreph ‘ Wearing the white flower of a 
blameless life’ (24 Oot, 1891). His portrait 
appeared in the well-known drawing of ‘ The 
Mahogany Tree’ (PunoA, Jubilee Ruinher, 
18 July 1887), and likenesses ware also given 
in the ‘Illustrated Loudon Hows’ and in 
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Spielmann's ‘ History of Punoli’ (1895); He 
married Emily, eldest daughter of Wiluaxa 
Huttt, J,P., of Bath, and his only daughter 
Minna, who married in 1806 Mr. Hugh 
Clifford, C.M.G-., governor of Labuan and 
British North Borneo, died in 1907. 

pilnstr. Lend, News, 24 Get. 1891; Poster’s 
Almnni Oxon. 1716-1886; Barker and Sten- 
ning's Westminster School Eegister; Gazette, 
21 March 1821; Times, 19 Get. 1891; Athanmum, 
1891, ii. 6681 Era, 24 Got. 1891.] T. S. 

ABEB.GEOMBY,IlOBEE,T WILLIAM 
DUEF (1836-1896)^olonial governor. [See 
Dots, Sib Bobebt Wii.lia3i.j 

ABEBDAEBj Baboe. [See Bbitoh, 
Hbnkt Austin, 1816-1806.] 

AOHESON, Sib ABQHIBALD, second 
Ease oe Goseobb in the Irish peerage, and 
first Babon WoBtiNGHAH in the peerage of 
the United Kingdom (1776-1849), governor- 
in-ohief of Canada, horn on 1 Aug. 1776 
(HiSeniianiiffly.vi. 646), was the eldest son 
and heir of Arthur, the first earl, by MiUi- 
cent, daimhtar of Lieutenant-general Edward 
Pole of Badborne in Derbyshire. Entering 
Christ Church, Oxford, on 19 Jon. 1796, he 
matriculated in the university on the 33nd 
of that month, and graduated M,A, Tutnorit 
causa on 20 Oct. 1797. During the Irish 
troubles of the succeeding year he served as 
lieutenant-colonel in the Armagh militia. 
In 1807 he became colonel. 

His political life began with his election 
to the Irish parliament, on 9 Jan. 1798, as 
member for Armagh, He voted in the Irish 
House of Commone against union with Great 
Britain on 20 Jon. 1800, while his father 
cordially exported the measure in the Irish 
HouAe_ of Lords. The offer of an earldom, 
mode in that connection to hie father, was 
renewed in 1808, hut woe not accepted till 
three years later when the whigs came into 
power. 

As Acheson represented a county he be¬ 
came, by the terms of the Union Act, a 
member of the House of Commons in the 
first parliament of the United Kingdom 
(1801). At the general elections of 1802 
end 1806 he was returned for Armagh, and 
continued to sit in the commons till 14 Jon. 
1807, when he succeeded his father as second 
esrl of Gosford, He was chosen a repre¬ 
sentative peer for Irdand in 1811. 'While 
he seldom intervened in debate, he gave e 
general support to the whig party and policy, 
especially on Irish questions. ’In 1882 ho 
was gazetted lord-lieutenant and austos rotu- 
lorum of Armagh, olfices which he held for 
life. Nominated captain of the yeomen of 


the guard ou 3 Sept. 1834, he was on the 
same day called to the privy council. Next 
year—in June—he became prominent as im 
exponent of the whig policy of' conciliation ’ 
in Heland. Having reported, m his capacity 
of lord-lieutenant, m a‘conciliatory ’ temper, 
on certain Armagh riots, a resolution censur¬ 
ing both his investigation and report was 
dmeated in the commons after a brisk debate. 
Thereupon Joseph Hume [q. v.] proposed a 
motion eulogising Gosford, which rocoived 
warm support from O’Oounell and his fol¬ 
lowers, and from the radicals generally; it 
was accepted by the govorument and carried 
tunid much enthusiasm. 

On 1 July 1886 Gosford was nominated 
by the prime minister, Lord Melbourne, 
governor of Lower Oauada, and govornor-in- 
oWef of British North America, Newfound¬ 
land excepted. On the same day ho became 
royal commissioner with Sir George Grey 
[q.v. Suppl.] and Sir George Qippa | g. v.] to 
examine locally into the condition of Lower 
Canada and the grievances of the cnlonists. 
Four d^s afterwards he woe oroatod a poor 
of the United Kingdom, adopting the title 
of Baron _Worlingham from an estate that 
came to him through his wife. Arriving in 
Quebec on 23 Aug. 1836, Gosford assumed 
the reins of government ou 17 Sept., imme¬ 
diately after the departure of Lord Aylmer. 
He left the colony on 20 Fob. 1838. Ills 
term of office, lasting two and a half years 
and covering the period of the Canndiim re¬ 
bellion, is a dork possago in Canadian his¬ 
tory, and still occasions much dohato. 

His appointment was not rccoivcd with 
general iavour. As constitutional questions 
of deep moment were being mooted, the no¬ 
mination of on unknown and untried man 
seemed to many hazardous in tlio oxlrcmo. 
The whig remedy for ooloniol evils, which 

Charles Grant,lord Glen['lg[q.v.],the colonial 
minister under Lord Melhoumo, oinbodied in 
the original droft of Gosford’s instruct.ions, 
was not based on an examination of oolunial 
facts, hut proceeded on the assumptions 
that there wos a very close analogy between 
Wsh and colonial conditions, and that tlio 
wing policy Imown in Irish offairs as ‘ con¬ 
ciliation' needed only a triol to prove an 
abaolute success beyond tho sea. 

The Melbourne cabinet consequently iii- 
s^oted Gosford to adopt os matter of prin- 
riplethe three chief demands of Louis Joseph 
Papineau [K-v.] and tho political ngilnfors 
in Lower Canada, The first demand that 
the assembly should have solo control of tho 
waste or crouTi lands, and the third demand 
that the legislative ounncil slionld bo elec¬ 
tive, were to be accepted absolutely; the 
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second demand, that the assembly should 
dispose of nil rovenues independently of the 
executive, was to be accepted wilh a, proviso 
which had reference to the civil list. But 
the ministerial plans were foiled by the king, 
who, before Gosford left England, said to 
him with passionate emphasis: ‘ Mind what 
you are about in Canada. By God, I will 
never consent to alienate the crown lands 
or make the oomicil elective.’ 

Despite this warning Gosford set himself, 
on arriving in Quebec, the hopeless task of con¬ 
ciliating ^ose whom he deemed the Canor 
dian people. They suspocted and declined 
his overtures. Ilis attentions to Papineau 
and his friends excited much comment and 
not a little ridicule among the French Cana¬ 
dians. From the English community he 
held aloof, identifying them, in pursuance 
of the Irish analogy, with a small oihec- 
holding clmue whose headquarters were at 
Quebec. The legislature met on 27 Oct. 
1836, when the governor dwelt at length on 
the commission of inquiry, its scope, and 
the redress of grievances, but ha met with 
a serious rebulF. The assembly declined to 
recognise the commission, and assuming a 
defiant altitude refused to grant the supplies 
which the governor demanded. ’With ex¬ 
pressions of regret he prorogued the legisla¬ 
ture. In transmitting to the king a petition 
from the assembly for redress of grievances 
he asked for additional powers. 

Meantime masa-mcotings after the Irish 
pattern were ozonised by ‘the patriots’ on 
a largo scale; Gosford’s conciliation was de¬ 
nounced as machiavellian, and he was burnt 
in oiligy, Biots took place in Montreal, 
which called for the intervention of the 
troops. But when tho leading businessmen 
in the cit^ petitioned the governor for leave 
to organise a rifle corps to preserve order, 
they received from Gosford a caustic re¬ 
primand. 

The next session opened on 22 Sept. 1836. 
Gosford submitted new iiislructions from 
home in full, because garbled copies^ he said, 
had ^t abroad. The new instructions dif¬ 
feredfrom the old ones in that they set no 
limit to tlio oommiBsionors' inquiries. The 
king had meanwhile warned the ministry at 
home that he would permit' no modification 
of the constitution.^ Eelogating constitu¬ 
tional issues to the commissioners’ report, 
Gosford now pressed the assembly to vote 
supply. But, after some abortive proceed¬ 
ings, the assembly, to qnoto Bibaud’s sum¬ 
mary, ‘donne un conseil Idgislotif 6lactif 
comme son vltimatwn, une condition sine 

? K«t von, &c,, en d’autres tonnes, se suidde.’ 
'rorogatioii followed on 4 Oct, 


About this time the commissioners finished 
their report. All its declarations were op¬ 
posed to the agitators’ claim.". In accord¬ 
ance with one of them the House of Com¬ 
mons at Westminster passed resolutions 
on 6 March 1837 appropriating the Lower 
Oanada revenues to the payment of existing 
arieaiB (142,0001.) Thereupon Fapiueau 
took a holder stand and organised rebellion. 
Gosford, beyond issuing proclamations of 
waiuiug ‘to the misgmded and inconside¬ 
rate,’ took no steps to secure the public 
peace. But happily the Irish catholics de¬ 
clared against both Gosford and Papineau, 
who aluce looked to them for aid; they 
made common cause with the English, not 
with the official clique hut with the consti¬ 
tutionalists of Montreal, Quebec, and the 
eastern townships, thus uniting the English- 
speaking population. 

Beluctout to put the Westmiiister resolu¬ 
tions into force at the opening of the new 
reign of Queen Yictoria, the English ministry 
ana Gosford made one more effort to gain 
the assembly. It met on 25 Ang, 1837, the 
members appearing in homespun (4to^e du 
pavs) os a protest against the impoitation 
of goods from abroad. They refused supply, 
repeated their ultimatum, and protested 
alike against the Canadian commissioners’ 
recommendations and the resolutions of the 
English B.on8e of Commons. The legis¬ 
lature was dissolved, never to meet again. 
By 2 Sept. Qoeford had become convincedthat 
Papineau’s object wos ‘ separation lirom the 
mother country,’ and suggeeted the expe¬ 
diency of euependiiig tho conetitutiou. Still 
trusting to the moral force of hie procla¬ 
mations, he took no active steps to dissi¬ 
pate the gathering storm, and, at the veiy 
moment when tho Boman oatholic bishop 
launched his mandement against civil war, 
Olid the French Canadian magistrates warned 
the people against the misroprcsenlations of 
the agitators, declined once more all volun¬ 
tary BBSistance. At length, when in Septem¬ 
ber 1837 the province was on the verge of 
anarchy, be intimated to the home govern¬ 
ment that they ‘ might feel disposed to en¬ 
trust the execution of its plans to hands not 
pledged as mine to a mild and conciliatory 
policy.’ The actual conduct of affairs passed 
mto the hands of Sir John Colborne [q.v.], 
tho lieuteiumt-govemor of Upper Canada, 
who ultimately restored order. Qosford’s 
resignation was occrated on 14 Nov., and he 
returned to England. 

Goslbrd received the thanks of the ministry 
for his services (28 Jan, 1888), together 
with the honour of knight grand cross 
on the civil side (10 July). To tho end he 
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remained convinced of the sounc^csa of hk 
Irish anologT' and the general utility of hiB 
policy. On this ground he opposed the 
union of Upper and Lower Canada, and m- 
ticieed the terms of the bill aharply in all its 
stages through the House of Loros (1889-40^. 
Thenceforth he devoted his attention to his 
estates, to the development of the linen in¬ 
dustry in Ireland, and the promotion there 
of agriculture generally. He exercised, be- 
rides the lord-lieutenancy, the functions of 
vice-admiral of tiie coast of the province 
of Ulster. He died at his residence. Market 
Hill, on 27 March 1849. 

On 20 July 1805 he married Mary (d, 
30 June 1841), only daughter of Eobert 
Sparrow of Worlingham Hall in Beccles, 
Suffolk. By her he had a son, Archibald, 
third earl of Gosford G806-1864)j and four 
daughters, of whom Millicent married Henry 
Bence Jones [q. v.] 

[G. E. C[okayn6]’s Complete ferraga, iv. 61; 
Foster’s Peerage of the Brit. Emp. p. 306; 
Haydn’s Book of Dignities (see index, 'Qos- 
fordO; Lodge’s Peer, of Ireland, pi. 81; Notes 
and Queries, 2nd ser. ix. 314, z. 06; Gent. Mag. 
zxzi. 687; Official Beturn of Members of Part 
1878, pt. li. (index, ‘Achesoo’); Boss's Oorn- 
wallis Corrrsp. iii, 319; Pari. Debates, 1836, 
zxrii. 1071-1112, 3rd ser. zliz. 882, Iv. 246-7; 
Ool, Official List, 1899, p. 10; Lcchy’s Bast, of 
Ireland, v. 294; Pari. Papers, 1836 zzxiz. 1-172, 
1837 zzxiv. 1; Ann, Begister, Chron. 1886 pp. 
301-16, 1837 p. 299, 1888 p. 317; Srymner’s 
Can. Archives, 1883, pp, 100-4; Glohen^’s La 
Bebellion de 1837-8, passim; David’s Les 
Fatriotes de 1837-8, psssim ; Garneau’s Hist, 
du Can. iii. 311-60; Bibaud's Hist, du Can. ii. 
413-8; Grerille’s Memoirs, iii, 113, 266,271-2, 
270-8; Edinburgh Beriew, cxxxiii. 319-20; 
Sanders's Lord Melbourne’s Papers, pp. 334-6, 
349-50; Leader's Lift of Boobuck, p. 68; Wal¬ 
pole’s Hist, of England, iv. 110-80; Christie’s 
Hist, of Lovrer Can. vol. iv. passim; Bead's 
Canadian Bebellion, ch, ix. and z.; Ei^sford’a 
Hist, of Can, ix. 686-634, x, 1-104.1 

T. B. B. 

AOLAim, Sib HENEY WENT- 
WOETH (1816-1900), physician, fourth 
son of Sir Inomas Dyke Acland [q. v.], was 
born at Eillerton, Exeter, on 23 Aug. 1815. 
Sir Thomas Dyke Acland [q. v. Suppl.1 was 
his elder brother, Henry was educated &st 
by Mr. Fisher, a private tutor, to whom he 
owed much, and afterwards at Harrow 
School, which he entered between August 
1828 and April 1829 j he was placed in Mr. 
Phelps’s house, where, without achieving any 
special distinction,he became a monitor and a 
racquet player. He left school atEaster1832, 
but did not matriculate at Christ Church, Ox¬ 
ford, until 28 Oct. 1834, and graduated B.A, 


' in 1840, MA.. 1842, M.B. in 1846, and M.D. 

I in 1848. At Christ Church he made the no- 
q nB.intn.ncB of JoUu Ruflkiiij liis juiiior by 
four years, while both were undergraduates, 
Acland was hy nature of an artistic, en¬ 
thusiastic, and romantic temperament, which 
strongly anpenledto Buskiu.and the two man 
became lifelong friends. In 1838, being in 
delicate health, Acland spent nearly two 
years out of England, for the most part 
cruising in the Moditerroueau as a guest 
on board H.M.S. Pembroke. While there 
he visited the eastern shores of the Levant 
to study the site of the ancient city of Per- 
gamos, and to explore the hanks of the 
Uimois and Scamander. One of the results 
of his three vieits to the Troad was an ac¬ 
count of the plains of Troy, with a panoramic 
drawing, which was published by James 
Wyatt at Oxford in 1839, lie also made 
carefol drawings of the sites of the seven 
churches of Asia montioned by St. Paul, 

In 1840 Acland was elected follow of 
AH Souls’ College, Oxford, and in the earns 
year, following the 'wish of his father, ha 
commenced the study of mcdicino, ontoring 
himself, hy the advice of Sir Benjamin Cob 
line Brodie [q. v.], at St. (Jeorgo’s Hospital, 
London. During 1842 he worked hard at 
microscopy with John Thomas (juokott 
[q. V.], and attended tlio looturcs of (Sir) 
Hichard Owen [q. v.] upon comparat>ivo 
anatomy. In 1843 he migrated to Edin¬ 
burgh, ■where he lived with William 
Pulteney Alison (1700-1859), tlio uni- 
versity professor of modicino. In 1844 ho 
gained the gold medal given in the class of 
medical jurisprudouce tax tho beet assay on 
‘FeignedInsanity,’ In 1846 ho returned to 
Oxford on being appointed I.oo’s reader of 
anatomy at Christ Church, Oxford. That 
position ho held until 1808, It was while 
Lee’s reader that ho began, under tho inspi¬ 
ration of Alison and (loodsir, to form at 
Christ Ohiu'ch an anatomical and physio¬ 
logical series on tho plan of tho ITuutorian 
Muse^ in London, tuon midor the caro and 
exposition of Eichard Owen, In IM(5 ho 
was admitted a licentiate of Eoyal Col¬ 
lege of Physioians of London, being olooti'd 
a fellow of the college in 1850, anu deliver¬ 
ing the Ilarveian oration in 1666, the first 
occasion on which it -was given in English. 
He served the oifice of ‘ oeuciliatlue' in tho 
college during the years 1882-3-4, Mean¬ 
while, in 1847, ho was elected a follow of 
the Eoyal Society, 

Acloud’s professional position at Oxford 

S ew rapidly in impoi’tanco and infiarnce. 

1861 no was appointed physician to the 
Eadoliffe infirmary at Oxford, and Aldricbiau 
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profebsoT of clinical medicine in succession 
to Dr. John Kidd (1776-1861) [q. v.] In 
1861 also he ^vas appointed HadchlTe libra¬ 
rian, the library being then in the building 
now hnown as the Itadclifie Camera. Ha 
resigned the Lee’s readership in 1867 upon 
his nomination to the high post of ragius 
professor of medicine in the university of 
Oxford and master of Ewelme Ilospital. 
He remained regius professor until 1894, 
and continued to hold the office of BadcliSe 
librarian until a few months before his death 
in 1900, Acland was also a curator of the 
Oxford University galleries and of the 
Bodleian library. In 1860 he was elected 
an honorary student of Christ Church. 

Outside Oxford Aclond’s medical attain¬ 
ments also gainedmorhcdrecognition. When 
the General Medical Council was established 
in 1868 Acland was chosen to represent the 
uniTefsity. He continued a member of the 
council mr twen^-nine years, during thir¬ 
teen of which (1874-87) he was president. 
He was local secretary of the British Asso¬ 
ciation in 1847 when it met for the second 
time at Oxford, and in 1868 he was presi¬ 
dent of the British Medical Association. In 
1860 he visited America as a member of the 
suite of H.Il.n. the Prince of Wales, and 
on his return to England was appointed an 
honorary physician to his roysd highness. 
He was auso physician to H,ll,H, Prince 
Leopold, afterwards the Duke Af Albany, 
while he was an undergraduate at Oxford, 

Acland was a man of wide sympathies 
and great versatility, who, by the accidents 
of time and position, was able to exercise 
a unique influence on ,the teaching of medi¬ 
cine and science at Oxford. Entoring the 
university as a teacher while ha was still a 
young man, ho found it almost mediesval in 
the waracter of its medical studies and 
methods. He lived to see the faculty of 
medicine flourishing, in good repute, and 
equipped with the latest means of scientiflo 
investigation. But he was strongly opposed 
to the idea of making Oxford merely a 
medical school in the slxictly medical seuso.' 
He wished to give every medical graduate of 
Oxford an opportunity of gaming the wide 
culture for which the university has long i 
been famed. He maintained that it was the 
function of the university to give a liberal 
education in ’ arts,’ and tlmt oB. the sciences 
ancillary to medicine could be well and 
profitably taught within its walls. He was 
of opinion, however, that purely professional 
meuical studies could be pursued to greater 
advantage in the metropohs and other large 
centres of population than in Oxford, Im¬ 
pressed with these views, and convinood that 


the whole question of the teaching of natural 
science in Oxford depended upon their adop¬ 
tion, he strove hard to introduce biology and 
chemistry into the ordinary curriculum. In 
this effort he was brilliantly successful in the 
face of the most determined opposition, and 
especiol credit must be ^ven to him for this 
success, because others, perhaps equally far¬ 
sighted, had given np the endeavour m de¬ 
spair and without a struggle in the belief 
that the promet was impossible. To accom¬ 
plish his end Acland had the good fortune 
to gather round him such firm friends and 
strong allies os Dean Liddell, Canon Fusey, 
Dean Church, Bishop Jacobson, Dean Stan¬ 
ley, and many others, by whose aid success 
was at last achieved. 

During the early years of his tenure of 
the regius profoasorship the university was 
roused from the apathy into which it had 
fallen as to both the study of modern science 
and the teaching of medicine, and Acland 
devoted the best years of his life to establish 
on a sound basis a great institution which 
should encouriWB research and study in 
every branch oi natural science^ especially 
in rdation to the practice of medicine. This 
institution is now Imown as the Oxford 
Museum. In his efforts to bring his scheme 
to fruition he had the sympathy and aid of 
his friend Buskin, who assisted him to ob¬ 
tain, and even made some drawings for, the 
projected building; and Buskin contributed 
to a sketch of the museum’s ohjecta which 
Acland published under the title of ‘ The Ox¬ 
ford Museum’in 1869. The foundation-stone 
of the building was laid on 20 June 1856, 
and it was o]^ened in 1861. It forms a 
nuclouB which, it is hoped, will ultimately be 
the centre of a cluster of buildings equipped 
for the study of the whole realm of nature. 
In 1802, at Aobrnd’s suggestion and on the 
advice of Sidney Herbert and W. E. Glad¬ 
stone, the Badclifle trustees allowed the 
collections of scientifio and medical books 
which formed the Badoliffe library to be 
moved from the BadclilTe Oamera to the new 
museum, at the same time increasing the 
annual grant for the purchase of books. The 
museum was thus put into possession of a 
first-rate soientific library. 

Acland devoted much time and thought 
to the subject of state medicine, for he saw 
early its relation to the morality and well¬ 
being not only of this country but of the 
whole civilised world. In 1869 he served 
on a royal commission to investigate the 
sanitary laws in England and Wues, and 
he wrote at various times a considerable 
number of pamphlets to show the effect of 
sanitation upon the health of individuals, 
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communities, and nations. lie also did his ISdl j reprinted with additions in 1893. 
best to improve the sanitary conditions of (The first and second editions^and ^he re- 
Oiford and of Marsh Gibbon, a village in print contain letters from Ituskin.) 9. ‘Bio- 
which ho was interested as a trustee. graphical Sketch of Sir Beniamin Brodie,’ 

Aoland’s services to medicine and medical London, 1864, 8 vo. ^10. ‘The Harveian 
education were accorded high honours. In Oration,’ London, I 860 , 8 vo. 11. ‘ Medical 
1883 he was made a companion of the Batli, Education; a Letter addressed to the aii- 
being promoted K.C.B. in 1881, and in 1890 thorities of the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
he was created a baronet. Among many and the Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
other honorary distinctions A.cland was both more, 1879, 8 vo; the letter is valuable he- 
iLI). and LL.’D. of Dublin, D.O.L. of Dur- cause it shows what debt the most modern 
ham, a member of the medical and philoso- university in the United States^owes^ to its 
phlcol societies of Dhiladelphia, Christiania, mother in Ungland. 13. ‘ William fetokus: 
Athens, iVew York, and Massachusetts. lie a Sketch drawn for the New Sydenham 
was also a knight of the rose of Brazil, an Society,*London, 1883,8vo. 13.‘Health in 
order conferred upon him in recognition of the Village,’ London, 1884,8vo. 14, ‘ Village 
Lis services in the investigation of cholera Healthand Village Life,’London, 1884,8vo. 
in ISoO. ... , [Personal knowledge; Sir Henry Aclaud’a 

Acland died at his house in Broad Street Works; Biography in ‘ Contemporary Medical 
on 16 Oct, 1900, and was buried in Holywell Mun and their Professional Work’ (Leicester, 
cemetery at Oxford on the 19th. 1888, vol. i.); obituary notices in the Times, 

He married, on 14 July 1846, Sarah, the 17 Oct. 1000 , the Lancet, 1900,11.1158, and the 
eldest daughter of William Cotton (1786— British Medical Journal, 1000, 11 .1281; Culling- 
1806)rn. v.j, by whom he had seven eons and wood’s Life of John Buskin, 1808; J. B. Atlay's 
onetoghter. Ifis eldest son, William Ali- Memoir of Sir Henry Acland, 1003; information 
son Dyke Acland, captain E.N., succeeded kindly given by Dr. Theodore Dyke Acland^ 
to the baronetcy. Mrs. Acland died on. 

25 Oct. 1878, ami the Sarah Acland nursing AOLANU, Sib THOMAS DYKE (1800- 
homo at Oxford was founded and endowed 1808), politician and educational reformer, 
m her memory. bom at Killerton, Deyonshire, on 25 May 

A half-length portrait in oils of Sir Henry 1809, was the eldest son of Sir Thomas 
Acland, painted by Mr. W.W.Ouless, It. A., Dyke Acland (1787-1871) [q.y.], by his 
was emhited at the Royal Academy in wife Lydit Elizabeth, only daughter of 
1886; it is now in the possession of his son, Henry Iloore of Mitcham Grove, head part- 
Di, ’Theodore Dyke Acland. ner in the well-lmown firm of bankers. Sir 

Acland published: 1.‘ThoFlainsofTroy. Henry Wentworth Acland [q, v. Suppl.] 
Hlustrated by a Panoramic Drawing taken was his yoimger brother, Thomas was 
on the spot, and a Map constructed after educated at Harrow—where in 1826 he 
the latest Survey,’ O.vford, 1839, 8 vo and won the Peel prize with a dissertation puh- 
fol. 2. ' Letter from a Student on soma lished in the same year as ' Uratio numis- 
Morol Diifioulties in his Studies,’ London, mate PeeUano dignata ot in Scholin Ilarro- 
1841, 8 vo, 8 ._ ‘ Feigned Insanity: how viensis Auditorio recitata die Inn. 1 A.e. 
most usually simulated and how best de- mdcccxxvi’ (London, 8 vo)—and at Christ 
tected,’ London, 184-1, 8 vo. 4. ‘ Remarks Church, Oxford, whence he matriculated on 
on the ExteuMon of Education ot the Uni- 28 June 1837, and graduated B.A. with a 
vursity of _ Oxford,’ Oxford, 1848, 8 vo. doable first in 1831, and M.A. in 1886. Ilis 
5. ‘ Synopsis of the Physiological Series in tutor was Thomas Vowler Short [q.v.], and 
the Christ Church Museum, arranged for among his friends were W. E. Gladstone, 
the use of Students after the plan of the Sir Erancis Doyle, Lord Blachfocd, Lord 
Hunterian Collection,’ Oxford, 1854, 4to; Elgin, and Frederick Deuieoii Maurice, 
an interesting work, as it shows the in- From 1831 to 1839 he was fellow of All 
fluence exercised by his Loudon and Edin- Souls’, and in 1837 he was returned to pari ia- 
burgh teachers modified by his Oxford sur- ment os conservative member for West 
roundings. 6 . ‘ Memoir of the Cholera at Somerset. At the general election of 1841 
Oxford in the year 1854, with considerations he declined to identify himself with the pro- 
snggestedhy the Epidemic. Maps and Plans,’ tectionists, and thou^ he showed leanings 
London, 1866,4to. 7. * Notes on Drainage, towards the Young England party during 
with especial reference to the Sewers and that parliament, he followed Peel on his 
Swamps of the Upper Thames,’ London, conversion to free trade, and did not seek 
1857, 8 VO. 8 . ‘The Oxford Museum,’ Ox- re-election to parliament in 1817. 
futd, IboU, 8 vo j 2ud edit, 1860 j 3rd edit. Aidand had from the first interested Lira- 
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self in oducalioual matters; his early efforts 
were devoted to the maintenance and defence 
of church schools, and to the establishment 
of diocesan theological colleges, but later on 
he became an advocate of more liberal edu¬ 
cational projects. In 1867-8 he took the 
leading part in the establishment of Uio 
Oxford local examinations system, publishing 
in 1868 ‘ Some Account of the Origin and 
Objects of the new Oxford Examinations’ 
(London, 8 vo), which reached a second edi¬ 
tion in the same year; on 14 June in the 
same yeor he was created D.O.L, of Oxford 
University. He had equally at heart the 
improvement of Engli^ agrioullnre and 
the promotion of technical eduent ion for the 
benefit of practical farmers, and much of 
the success of the Bath and West of England 
Agricultural Society (the ‘Journal' of which 
he conducted for seven years') was due to 
bis efforts. In 1861 ho published ‘The 
Farming of Somersetshire ’ (London, 8 vo), 
and forty years later ha wi'olo an ‘Intro¬ 
duction to the Chemistry of Farming, spo- 
olnlly prepared for Practical Farmers ’ (Lon¬ 
don, 1891,8vo). 

Acland also took an active part in the 
vohmteer movement; ho raised five corps 
of mounted rifles, was lieutenant-colonel of 
the 8 rd Dovonahu'a volunteer rifles ftom 
1860 to 1881, major of tho Ist Devonshire 
yeomanry cavalry from 1872, and published 
‘Mounted Biflos ’ (London, 1800, 12mo) 
and ‘Principlps and Praotioo of Voluntoer 
Discipline’ (London, 1808, 8vq)_. Acland 
was at the same time a discriminating patron 
of art, and was ono of the early admirers of 
Millais, purchasing in 1864 his well-known 
portrait of Euskin standing by the river 
Finlass; two sketches hy Millais, in whioh 
Acland figures, hotli dating from 1863, are 
rcproduoedinJ.G. Millais’s ‘Life of Millais’ 
(1890, i. M2-3). Another of his friends was 
Euslnu, and in 1871 Acland and 'William 
Francis Oowpor (afterwards Baron Mount- 
Temple) [q. V. Suppl,] were tho original 
trustees of Eiiskin’s Guild of St. Qoorgo[soo 
UusiaiT, Jons, Suppl.] 

In 1869 Acland unsuccossfully oontosiod 
Bh'mingham as a moderate liberal against 
John Bright [q.v. Suppl.], hut in 1806 he 
was returned as a liberal for North Devon¬ 
shire, the representation of which ho sliarcd 
with Sir Stafford Northooio [q. v.] (after¬ 
wards Earl of Iddesleigh) for twouty yoars. 
lie served on the schools commission in 
1864-7, and took an unusually active part 
in the debates in committee on W. E. Fors¬ 
ter's education bill in 1870-1. TIo sucoi'i'ded 
his father as olovonth baronet on 22 July 
1871, and was sworn of tho privy council in 


1883; on 30 April 1880 he moved the re- 
election of TIonry Bouverie William Brand 
(afterwards Viscount Hampden) [q.v. Suppl.] 
to the speakership. In Novomher 1885 he was 
returned to parlianiont for West Somerset. 
In the following Juno he voted in favour of 
Gladstone’s first homo rule bill, and, as a 
consequence, was defeated by Charles Isaac 
Elton [q. V. Suppl.] in July 1886. This 
closed ms political career; he died at Killer- 
ton on 29 May.1898, ten days after his friend 
Gladstone, who was seven months his junior; 
he was bm'ied in the family vault at Culm 
St. Jolm on 3 June, A memorial tablet in 
recognition of Acland’s services to tlio cause 
of education lias been placed by his friends 
in I ho E-vamiimtion Schools at Oxford (see 
TiimB, G Nov. 1900), 

Acland married, first, on 14 March 1841, 
Mary, eldest daughter of Sir Chnrles Mor- 
dauut, hart., by whom ho had issuo two 
daughters and three sons, vis. Sir Charles 
Thomas IVke Acland, twolffh and present 
baronet, Francis Gilbert (d. 1874), and the 
IBght Hon. Arthur Herbert Dyke Acland, 
vice-president of the committee of coun- 
cU on education from 1892 to 189.5, His 
first wife died on 11 Juno 1851, ond on 
8 _June 1866 Acland married Mary, only sur¬ 
viving child of John Ersltine, and niece of 
the second earl of Eosslyn; she died on 
14 May 1802. 

Besides the works mentioned above, and 
a number of speeches and pamphlets, Ao- 
land published: _1, ‘ Meat, MiUt, ond Wheat 
... to whioh is added a Eeviow of tho 
Questions at issuo between Mr. [nflorwards 
Sir John Bennett] Lawes [q.v. Suppl.] ond 
Boron Liebig,’ London, 1867, 8vo; and 
2. * Knowledge, Duty, and Faith; snggos- 
tions for the Study of Princiiiles. . , .’Lon¬ 
don, 1806, 8vo. 

fTimes, 30 May and 4 Juno, 1808, and 0 Nov. 
1900; Daily Nows, 80 May )8i)8; Fosinr’s 
Alumni Oxen. 1710-1880; Annual Ergihtor, 
1808; Hiinbiird’s I’arl. Dobiitas; Olliciiil lloUu'n 
of Members of Pnrl.; lliirko's and Foslor’s 
Pooragos; Mon of tho Timo, 1895; Andrew 
Lang’s Lifo and Letters of Sir Stnflbrd Nortli- 
coto, 1890; U. L. ThompHon’s Momoir of Doan 
Liddell, 1000, pii. 268, 271-2; Collingwood’a 
Lifo ofEubliin; Mowbray’s Seventy Years at 
'Wostminstor, p. 47; TueEwoll's Eomiiufcencos 
of Oxford, 1000; j, G-, Millais’s Lift) of Millnia, 
1899; Acland's works in Brit,Mus. Library.] 

A. F, P. 

ADAIR, JAMES (Jl, 1776), historian of 
tho American Indians, was probably an 
offshoot of tho Adair family of Kinhllt, 
Wigtownshire, He went out to America in 
1736, and spent tho following forty years of 
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his life as a tia<leT among the Indiana of 
Georgia and the two Carolinas. He was a 
close and sympathetic observer of Indian 
life end customs, and in 1775, stimiilated 
by the encouragement of a few intimate 
mends, such os Sir William Johnson, bort., 
Colonel George Cragban, George Qalphin, 
and Lachlan ll'Gilwray, he determined to 
throw his notes into we form of a booki 
He mentions a string of disadvantages 
imder which he laboured, notably the 
jealousy, secrecy, and closeness of the 
Indians, but hoped to be able to correct the 
very superficial notions that prevailed as to 
their ervUisation. His bo^ was called 
' The BUstory of the American Indians . . . 
containing an Account of their Origin, 
Language, hlanners, • ■ . and other Pnr- 
tienkrs, sufficient to render it A Complete 
Indian System . . . with A New Map of 
the Country' (London, 4to). 

The value of Adair’s work as showing 
the relations between the Indiana and the 
English traders was recognised, and a Ger¬ 
man translation appeared at Breslau in 
1782. It must he admitted that a very 
disproportionate apace is given to the hypo¬ 
thesis that the American Indians are de¬ 
scended from the lost ten tribes of Israel 
Thomas Tborowgood, adopting an old idea 
of the Spanish Las Casas, had first main¬ 
tained this theoiy in English in I 60 O in his 
' Jewes in America.’ Both Roger Williams 
and Jonathan Edwards seemed rather in¬ 
clined to favour the view, which, as elabo¬ 
rately set forth by Adair, has since found 
champions in Elias BondinoH' Star in the 
West,’1816") and in Edward lung, visooimt 
Eingshorough [q. v.] Among the points of 
similarity between the Jews and Indians, 
Adair emphasised the division into tribes, 
worship of a great spirit, Jehovah, notions 
of a theocracy, of ablutions and uncleanness, 
cities of refu^, and practices as regards di¬ 
vorce and raising seen to a deceased brother. 
The bias imparted by this theory to many 
of Adtdr’s remarks led Volney to condemn 
the whole book umustly in his ‘Tableau 
du Climat et dn Sol des £tat 8 -Unis ’ (p.433). 
The second half of the book is more strictly 
‘An Account of the Eatahha, Cheerake, 
Mu 8 kohge,Choktah, and Chikkasoh Nations.’ 
Lord Emgsborough reprinted the whole of 
the first part of Adair's work in the eighth 
volume of his sumptuous ‘Mexican An¬ 
tiquities ’ (1880 fol.), with an appendix of 
notes and ulustrations from iuedited works 
by Ikench and Spanish authors,' affording 
the most satisfactory proofb of Adair's 
veracity in the minutest particulars.’ Adair’s 
map of the American Indian nations is 


partially reproduced in Winsor’s ‘ History 
of America’ (vii. 448). 

[Adair’s History, 1776; Lorf Hingaborough's 
Mexican Antiquities, vols. vi. and viii ; Win¬ 
sor’s Hist of America, i. 116, 320, 398, 424, 
V. 68; Eield’a Indian Bibliography; Bancralt’a 
Native Races, v. 91 (epitomising Adair's views); 
AUibone’a Biot of English Literature; Blosr. 
Diet, of S.D.H.K. 1842, i. 267.] T. S. 

ADAMS, FRANCIS WILLIAM LAG- 
DERDALE (1862-1893), author, horn at 
Malta on 27 Sept. 1862, was grandson of 
Francis Adams [q. v.] and son of Andrew 
Leith Adams [q.v.], who married on 26 Got. 
1859 Bertha Jane, eldest daughter of Fre¬ 
derick Grundy of the Avenue, Hardwick, 
He waa educated at a private school at 
Shrewsbury—^the Glastonbury of his aiito- 
bio^aphical writing—and from 1878 to 1880 
at Paris. After two years’ experience os as¬ 
sistant master atVantuor College, he married 
and went to Australia. There, amid some 
hardships and vicissitudes, though he worked 
pretty reeiriarly upon the staff of the ‘ Sydney 
Bulletin/ produced in 1884 his strangely 
precocions autohiographieal novel, ‘ Lei¬ 
cester.’ Short stories, poems, and essays fol¬ 
lowed until, in 1888, he created a limited 
semi-soandalous sensation in Sydney by the 
issue of his ‘ Songs of the Army of the Night,’ 
His verse is chaotic, but tbe utopian fervour 
of tbe poems is striking, and the originality 
often intense. Tbe book was thrice repub¬ 
lished in London, lie now wrote some able 
Australian sketches for the ‘Fortnightly 
Review,'and some nnconrentionaloriticisms, 
which too often suggest the minor poet come 
to judgment, for the ‘New Review.’ After 
a couple of .years in England, he spent the 
winter of 1892-3 in Alexandria, tottlmg 
hard against incaiable lung disease, in his 
endeavour to finish a work upon the iniquity 
of the British occupation of Egypt. During 
the summer he settled at Gordon Road, Mar- 

f ate, where, on 4 Sept. 1893, in a fit of 
epression following a heavy loss of blood, 
be mortally wounds bimself with a pistol. 
He was twice married, but left no issue. 
Personally he was a man of charming manner 
and no small literary ftioulty. His passionate 
^mpatby with the outcast and oppressed 
drove him into excess both in thought and 
expression. Ills achievement, like that of 
Marie Bashkirtseff, derives much of its in¬ 
terest from his sadly premature end; hut 
what he might have achieved by the exer¬ 
cise of due artistic restraint is at least indi¬ 
cated by his fine drama ‘ Tiberius,’ embody¬ 
ing a powerful original conception of tbe 
tyrant as the deliberate though reluctant 



etterminator of tho anli-aooial gang of greedy 
and lustful Eoman aristocrats. 

Adams pulilisUed: 1. ‘ Ilenry and other 
1 )0168: a Volume of Poems,’ London, 18S4. 
2. ‘Leicester: an Autobiography,’ London, 
1886. 3. ' Australian Essays,’ Melbourne 
and London, 1886. 4. ‘ Madeline Brown’s 
Murder,’SyduOT, 1880. 6. ‘PoeticalWorks,’ 
Brisbane and London, 1888. 6 . ‘ Soum of 
the Army of the Night,’ Sydney, 1888; Lon¬ 
don,1890, 1893, and 1894. 7. ‘ John Webb’s 
End: a Story of Bush Life,’ London, 1891. 
8 , ‘The Melbournians: n Novel,’ London, 

1892. 9' ‘ Australian Life: Short Stories,’ 

1893. Posthumously were issued: 10.‘The 
New Egypt: a Social Sketch,' 1893 j dedi¬ 
cated to J. W. Longsdon, who saw the un¬ 
finished work through the press after his 
frii'nd’s death. 11. ‘Tiberius: a Drama,’ 
with portrait and int reduction by Mr. W. M. 
Bossetti, 1804; dedicated to his brother, 
who had died of consumption in Queensland 
on 13 Sept. 1892. Iz. 'A Gliild of the 
Ago,’ 1894; a very elaborate rifocimento of 
‘Leicester.’ 13. ‘Essays in Modernity. Qri- 
ticisms and Dialogues,’ 1899. 

[Iiitrodnctions to Songs of the Army of tho 
Night and Tiberius, both in the 1894 edition, 
willi portrivite; Times and Daily Chron, 6 and 
6 Sept. 1893; Athrnienm, 1893, ii. 359, 699; 
Saturday Review, 21 July 1894; Boaao’s Modern 
English Biogr. 1892, p. 15; Brit, Mua. Oat.] 
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ADAMS, JOHN COUOn (1819-1892), 
nntronomoT, and discoverer of the planet 
‘ Neptune,’ born on 6 Juno 1819 at Lid- 
cot, near Launceston, Cornwall, was oldest 
son of Thomas Adams, a tenant farmer, by 
his wife Tabitha Knill GiryUs, the possessor 
of a small estate. He read at an early 
age some books on astronomy inherited by 
bis mother, established a sundial on the 
parlour wiudow-sill, and observed solar alti¬ 
tudes with an instrument constructed by 
himself out of paslehoavd. His education, 
begun at the village school of Laneast, was 
continued under his relative, John Couch ' 
Grylls, first at Devonport, later at Saltnsh ^ 
audLandulph. All his spare time was given i 
to astronomy. He studied the subject in ! 
the library of the Mechanics’ Institute at j 
Devonport, read Samuel Vince’s ‘Fluxions,’ 
drew maps of the constellations, and com- ' 
puted celestial phenomena. IBs account of 
the partial solar eclipse of 16 May 1885, . 
viewed at Stoke ‘ with a small spyglass,' got j 
into print in the London papers; and after 
three weeks’ watching ho oa^ht sight of 
Halley’s comet on 16 Cot. ISSoT The devo- I 
lopment of his genius for mathematics de¬ 
termined his parents to afibrd him a imi- 


versity career, and in October 1839 he 
entered St. John’s Collep;e, Cambridge, as a 
sizar. He paduated m 1843 as senior 
wrangler and first Smith’s prizeman, and 
became shortly afterwards a fellow and 
tutor of his college. 

At the age of twenty-two Adams, after a 
thorough study of the irregularities in the 
motion of the planet Uranus, perceived that 
they were due to tha presence of an exterior 
planet, the existence of which was not yet 
recognised. He thereupon formed the design 
of locating in the sky the undiscovered ex¬ 
terior planet. Amemorandum to that effect, 
doled 8 July 1841, is preserved among his 

S and he had no sooner taken his 
than he attacked the problem. Find¬ 
ing it aolnble, he applied, through .Tames 
Oliallis rq.v.l to Sir George Biddell Airy 


mass,heliooentric longitude, and elliptic ele¬ 
ments of the unseen body. These Adams 
communicated to Ohallis in September 1846. 
A paper embodying the same results, and 
containing, os Ohallis said, ‘ the earliest evi¬ 
dence of the complete solution of an inverse 
problem of perturbations,’ was deposited by 
Adams at the Boyal Observatory, Green¬ 
wich, on 21 Oct. 1846, after two fruitless 
attempts to obtain an interview with Airy. 
Sevon months later, the French astronomer 
Levevrier announced a conclusion similar to 
Adams’s, and in consequence a search for 
the missing planet was begun by Ohallis on 
29 July l&O. The new ]^anet, which was 
christened ‘ Neptune,’ was however, dis¬ 
covered at Berlin by tho astronomer Qalle 
on 23 Swt. from lievorrier’s indications, 
Adams’s theory remaining undivulged. The 
first public mention of his name relative 
to the event was by Sir John Horscbel 
in tho ‘ Atheuieum’ of 3 Oct., and a letter 
from Ohollie to that journal on 17 Oot. 
described in detail the transactions between 
Adams, Airyj and himself. But ‘ there was 
natura% a disinclination to give full credit 
to facts thus suddenly brought to light at 
such a time. It was startling to realise that 
the astronomer royal had in his possession 
the data whidi would have enabled the 
planet to ho discovered nearly a year before. 
On the other hand, it seemed extraordinary 
that a competent mathematician, who had 
determined the orbit of the disturbing planet, 
should have been content to refrain for so 
long from mokiug public his results’ (Giai- 
snsn, Biogmpfiml Notice, p. xxii). Adams 
himself explained, forty years later, that his 
reticence was due to lus wish that the Eng¬ 
lish astronomers, to whom he imparted Ins 
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calculations, might ' loolt for the planet and 
find it, so that this country might have had 
the full credit of the discovery’ (private 
letter). He sent Airy improved elements 
of the planet on 2 Sept. 1816, and drew up 
shortly afterwards a paper on the subject 
for the British Association, but reached 
Southampton a day too late to present it. 
Finally, on IS Nov. 1816, he laid before the 
Royal Astronomical Society the long-sup¬ 
pressed investigation in which he had de¬ 
termined, from the irregularities of Uranus, 
the orbit and place of Neptune (Memoirt 
Royal Astronomical Soc. vol.xvi.). The im¬ 
portance attached to it was signified by its 
issue as an appendix to the ‘ Nautical Al¬ 
manac’ for 18<fl, and as a supplement to 
No. 693 oHhe * AstronomischeNaohrichten’ 
(2 March 1817). A French version, with a 
brief appendix by Adams, appeared in 1870 
in Ijiouvilie’s 'Journal de Mathdmatiques’ 
(ii. 83). 

The publication stirred widespread ex¬ 
citement. A lon^ and bitter controversy 
ensued. The scientific world split into I 
‘Adamite'and‘anti-Adamite'factions. But 
their contentions were unshared by the peis i 
sonages to whom they related. Adams’s | 
conduct throughout was marked by the 
utmost dignity and forbearance. He ut¬ 
tered no complaint; he laid no claim to 
priority; Leverrier had no warmer admirer. 
He made personal acquaintance with him at 
the Oxford meeting of the British Associa¬ 
tion in June 1817, and both were Sir John 
Hersohel’s guests at Collingwood in the en¬ 
suing month. 

Adams refused knighthood in 1847, but 
the Adams prize, awarded bi-annually for 
the best essay in astronon^, mathematics, 
or physics, was founded in 1848, at the uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge, to commemorate his 
‘ deductive discovery ’ of Neptune. He was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society on 
7 June 1819. He observed the total emipse 
of the sun on 28 July 1851 at Frederiksvaem 
in Sweden {Memoirs Royal Astron. Soo, xxi, 
103). Adams was an unsuccessful candi¬ 
date for the post of superintendent of the 
‘Nautical Almanac,’ vacant by the death of 
William Samuel Stratford [q. v.] in 1863. 
His fellowship at St. John’s expiring in 
1832, he was elected in February 1863 to a 
feUowship of Pembroke College, which he 
held until his death. He occupied the chair 
of mathematics in the university of St. An¬ 
drews during the session of 1868-9, vacat¬ 
ing it in consequence of his election, late 
in 1868, to succeed George Peacock [q, v.] 
as Lowndoan professor of astronomy and 
geometry at Cambridge. His lectures in 


this capacity were generally on the lunar 
theory. 

Adams’s new tables of the lunar parallax 
communicated to the Royal Astronomical 
Society in 1862, were ^pended to the 
‘ Nautical Almanac ’ for 1860. In 1853 he 
presented to the Royal Society a memoir on 
the secular acceleration of the moon’s mean 
motion, demonstrating the incompleteness of 
Laplace’s explanation of the phenomenon 
(Phil. Trans, cxliii. 397). This was highly 
displeasing to French geometers; but the 
attacks ofFlann, Hansen, and Pontdcoulant 
l^t unshaken conclusions which wore inde¬ 
pendently verified by Delaunay, Cayley, and 
Sir John William Lubbock fq.v.l Adams re¬ 
plied to objections in the ‘Monthly Notices’ 
for April 1860; Plana attempted a rejoinder 
in a series of letters to Sir John Lubbock in 
June; and Pontdconlant continued for some 
time longer to urge threadbare arguments 
in the ‘ Comptes Rondns.’ An admirable 
account of the discussion was inserted by 
Delaunay in the ' Connaissance des Temps’ 
for 1864. Adams refined his methods and 
improved his results in papers published in 
the ‘Comptes Rendus’ for Jannaiy 1869 
and in ‘ Monthly Notices,’ Juno 1880, The 
final upshot wos to reduce the value for 
lunar acceleration from 10" to about 6" a 
century. Other points connected with the 
lunar theory were treated of by him in 
separate memoirs presented at intervals to 
the Royal Astronomical Socie^, 

The Leonid shower of 1866 directed his 
attention to the movomonts of Ihose motoors. 
Laboriously calculating the effects upon 
them of planetary porturbations, he applied 
them as a criterion for the dotcrmination of 
their orbit and period {Monthly Notices, 
xxvii. 247). This, lilce most of his work, was 
definitively done. His published wi'itings 
in pure mathematics were more elegant than 
extensive, but he enjoyed manipulating long 
lines of figures, and, having calculated thirty- 
one ' Bernouillian numbers,’ he employed 
them to obtain the values of ‘ Euler’s con¬ 
stant ’ to 263 places of decimals. His aid 
was frequently asked and granted in com¬ 
putations of ancient eclipses and of other 
astronomical phenomena. He was an assi¬ 
duous student of Sir Isaac Newton’s works, 
and catalogued with elaborate care the 
voluminous collection of his manuscripts 
presented 1^ Lord Portsmouth to the uni¬ 
versity, He succeeded Ohallis as director 
of the Cambridge observatory in 1861, and 
the acquisition in 1870 of a fine transit- 
circle by Simms decided him to undortake 
one of the star-zones assigned for observation 
to various co-operators by the Qovrann 
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Asiroiiomisohe Gesellschaft. The prnotical 
part of the work was done by Mr. Graham, 
Adams's assistant, and the primary results 
were published in 1897. 

Adams presided over the Royal Astro¬ 
nomical Society for the terms 1861-3 and 
1874-6. A testimonial was bestowed upon 
him by the society in 1848 for his researcnes 
into the perturbations of Uranus, and their 
gold medal in 1860 for his contributions to 
lunar theory. The Royal Society adjudged 
him the Copley medal in 1848. Honorary 
degrees were conferred upon him by the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge, of 
Edinburgh, Dublin, and Bologna. He was 
a corresponding member of many foreign 
societies, including the Academies of Paris 
and St. JPetersburg. He declined the office 
of astronomer royal on Airy's resignation of 
it in 1881. In 1884 he acted as one of the 
delegates for Great Britain at the Intemiw 
tional Meridian Conference of Washington. 

lie died after a long illness onSl Jan. 1862, 
and was buried in St. Giles's cemetery, Cam¬ 
bridge. A portrait medallion of him by Mr. 
Bruce Joy was in 1896 placed in Westniinster 
Abbey, close to the grave of Newton, and a 
bust by the same artist was presented by 
Mrs. Adams to St. John’s College. Portraits 
of him, painted respectively by Mogford in 
1851 and by Herkomer in 1888, are in the 
combination rooms of St. John’s and of 
Pembroke Colleges. A memorial tablet to 
him was erected in Truro Cathedral on 
27 May 1893 {Obsei-vatory, xvi. 378), and a 
bust, executed when ho was a young man, 
stands on the staircase of the IlOTal Astro¬ 
nomical Society's rooms in Burlington 
House. A photograph of him, takon by 
Mrs. Myers fo ur months before his death, was 
engraved in the ‘ Observatory’ for April 1892. 

' Adams was a man of learning as well as 
a man of science. Ho was an omnivorous 
reader, and, his memory being exact and 
retentive, there were few subjects upon 
which he was not possessed of accurate in¬ 
formation. Botany, geology, history, and 
divinity, all had their share of his eager 
attention’ (Glaisheb). Ha enjoyed navels, 
and oollucted eight hundred volumes of 
early printed books, which he beoueathed to 
the University library of Cambridge. Great 
political questions aflected him deeply, and 
‘ in times of public excitement his interest 
was so intense that he could scarcely work 
or sleep.’ ' His nature was sympathetic and 
generous, and in few men have the moral 
and intelioctual qualities been more perfectly 
balanced.’ The honours showered upon him. 
Dr. Donald MacAlister wrote, ‘left him as 
they found him—^modest, gentle, and sin- 
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cere.’ lie married in 1863 Eliza, daughter 
of Ilaliday Bruce of Dublin, who survived 
him. 

Tbo first volume of bis ‘ScientificPapers’ 
was published in 1896 at the University 
Press, Cambridge, under the editorship of 
his youngest brother. Professor AVilliam 
Grylls Adams, E.R.S. A biographical notice 
by Dr. J. W. L. Glaisher, and a steel en¬ 
graving by Stodart from a photograph of 
Adams by Mayall, are prefixed. This volume 
includes all bis publmed writings. A se¬ 
cond volume containing those left in manu¬ 
script, so for as they could be made avail¬ 
able for publication, appeared in 1901, edited 
by Prof. W. Grylls Adams and Mr. K. A, 
Sampson, M.A. 

[Memoir by Dr. Glaisher prefixed to Adams’s 
Scientific Papers; Monthly Notices, liii. 184; 
Observatory, xv. 174; Nature, xxxiv. BOS, xlv. 
sol ; Astronomical Journal, No. 261; Grant's 
History of Physical Astronomy, p. 168; JMin- 
burgh Review, No. 381, p, 72.J A. M, C. 

ADAMS, WILLIAM HENRY DAVEN¬ 
PORT 11828-1891), miscellaneous writer, 
bom in Loudon on 6 May 1828, grandson of 
Captain Adams, R.N. (d, 1800), was tho only 
BouofSamiielAdams(6, Ashburton, iuDevon- 
sbhe, 1708, d, 1863), who married in 1827 
Elizabeth Mary Snell. He was christened 
William Henry, and assumed the additional 
name of Davenport by the desire of his 
great-uncle. Major Davenport. lie was edu¬ 
cated privately, under Geome Dawson, and 
became an omnivorous reader. After some 
experience as a teacher of special subjects in 
private families, be began a life of unceasing 
literary toil ^ editi^ a provincial news¬ 
paper in the Isle of Wight, and while still 
young established a connection with the 
London press through such journals as the 
‘Literary Gazette,' the ‘London Journal,’ 
and' London Society.' He made some repu¬ 
tation in turn as a writer of popular science, 
a writer for hoys, a translator, and a lexi¬ 
cographer. He supervised a new edition of 
Mackenzie's ‘ National Cyclopedia,’and did 
a large amount of reading and writing for 
Messrs. Black (for whom he wrote ‘Guides’ 
to Kent and Surrey), for Blaokie & Son of 
Glasgow, and Nelson & Sons, Edinburgh. 
In 1870 he founded the ‘ Scottish Guardian,’ 
which he edited down to 1878, and subse¬ 
quently ho projected and edited a series of 
volumes called ‘Tho Whitefriars Library of 
Wit and Humour.’ He died at Wimbledon 
on 30 Dec. 1891, and woe buried at Keneal 
Green. He married in 1860 Sarah Esther 
Morgan, a Welsh lady, by whom he left 
two sons and two daugnteis, his eldest son, 
W, Davenport Adams, being the author 
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India and onr relations with Afghanistan. 
He made light of the danger from Eussia, 
advocated ‘ a consistent policy of forhear- 
aiicu and kindness’ towards Afghanistan, 
and opposed reclifieiitions of frontier. Ho 
replied (18 Oct. 1878) to Sir James Etz- 
james Stephen’s letters in the ‘ Times ’ in 
support of the forward policy on the North- 
ll^st frontier, and printed a paper for pri¬ 
vate circulation in llecemher on ‘ England, 
llussia, and Afghanistan.’ 

When Gladstone returned to office in 
1880, Adye was appointed (1 June) sur¬ 
veyor-general of the ordnance, but did not 
succeed in finding a seat in parliament. In 
August 188d, on the outbreak of Arabi 
Pacha’s rebellion in Egypt, he accompanied 
Sir Garnet Wolseley to Egypt as chief of 
the staff, with the temporary rank of general, 
and he is entitled to a share of the credit 
for the success of that well-organised expe¬ 
dition. He was mentioned in despatches 
(Land. Gca. 8 Sept, and 0 Oct. 1880, and 
received the thanks of parliament, the G^O.B., | 
the medal with clasp and bronze star, and. 
the grand Cross of the Medjidie. 

Adye returned to the war ofliee in Octo¬ 
ber, hut loft it at the end of 1882 to become 
governor of Gibraltar. There ha tried to' 
reconcile the dual interests of a fortress and 
a commercial city, relaxed some of the 
military restrictions on trade, and provided 
recreation rooms for the garrison. Ho re¬ 
mained thereneaily four years, but on 1 Nov. 
1886 he was placed on the retired list, 
having reached the age of sixty-seven. He 
devoted eome of his leisure to a volume of 
autobiographical reminiscences (No. 4,tn/m), 
which was illustrated by his own sketches, 
for he was on exceUent artist. lie hecomo ' 
general on 20 Nov. 1884, and a colonel- 
commandant on 4 Noy. 1881. He was also 
honorai'y colonel, from 6 May 1870, of the 
3rd Kent artillery volunteere and the 8rd 
volunteer battalion of the West Kent regi¬ 
ment. 

He died on 26 Aug. 1900 at Cragsido, 
Eothbury, Northumberland, while on a visit 
to Lord Armstrong. In 1866 he married 
Mary Cordelia, daughter of Admiral the 
Honourable Sir Montagu Stopford, and had 
several children. Ills eldest son. Colonel 
John Adye, Pv.A,, has seen active service in 
Afghanistim, Egypt, the Soudan, and South 
Alrica. Ills eldest daughter Winifreda Jane 
married, in 1889, Mr. 'Vl’^illiam Honry Wat¬ 
son-Armstrong, who was created Baron Arm¬ 
strong of Bamburgh and Crogside in 1903. 

In addition to the pamphlets ahmi^ men¬ 
tioned, and an article ‘ In Defence of Short 
Service’ in the 'Nineteenth Century’ for 


September 1892, Adye wrote: 1. 'Tho De¬ 
fence of Cawnpore,’ Loudon, 1838, 8vo. 
2. 'Eeview of the Crimean War to the 
Winter of 1864-1863,’ London, 1800, 8vo. 
S. ‘ Sitana: a Mountain Campaign,’ London, 
1887. 8vo. 4. ‘ Keoolloctions of a_ Military 
Life,’ London, 1895, 8vo. 6. ‘Indian Fron¬ 
tier Policy: an Historical Sketch,’London, 
1897, 8vo. 

[Adye’s Recollections of a Military Life, 
1895; Times, 27 Aug. 1900.] E. M.L. 

AINSWOETH, WILLIAM FRANCIS 
(1807-1890), geographer and geologist, horn 
on 9 Nov. 1807 at Exoter, was the eon of 
John Ainsworth of Eoslherno in Olieahiro, 
eaxfiain in the 16th and 128th regiments. 
The novelist, William Harrison Ainsworth 
[q.v.], was his cousin, and at his instanco he 
adopted the additional Christian name of 
Francis to avoid confusion of porsonality. 
In 1827 he became a licentiate of tho Royal 
College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, whore he 
filled the office of president in the Royal 
Physical and the Pliniau societies, lie 
afterwards proceeded to London and Paris, 
where he became an intmine at the school of 
mines. While in France ho gnined practi¬ 
cal exporioncB of geology among tho moun¬ 
tains of Auvergno and tho Pyronoes. After 
studying at Brussels he returned to Scotland 
in 1820 and founded, in 1630, tho ' Edin¬ 
burgh Jom'iial of Natural and Geographical 
Science,’ which was diecontinuod in the fol¬ 
lowing year. In 1831, on tho appearance of 
oholei’a at Sunderland, Ainsworth procooded 
thither to study it, and published his expe¬ 
riences in' Observations on the Poelilontial 
Cholera,’ London, 1832, 8vo. This treatise 
led to his appointment as eurgoon to the 
cholera hospilal of St. George's, Hanover 
Square, On the outbreak of the diseaso in 
Ireland he acted succeesii ely as surgeon of 
the hospitals at Westport, Ballinrobe, Clare- 
morris, and Newport. lie subsequently re¬ 
corded many incidents of his sojourn in 
‘Ainsworth’s Magazine' and the ‘Now 
Monthly Magazine.’ In 1831 he published 
|An Account of tho Caves of Ballyhuninn 
hi Kerry,’ Duhlinj 8vo, in which he showed 
a grasp of geological principles remai'kahle 
in a treatise of so oarly a date. 

Li 1886 Ainsworth, after studying the 
art of making observations under Sir Ed¬ 
ward Sabine |^. v.], was appointed surgeon 
and geologist to tke expoditlon to the Eu- 

f ibrates under Francis Rawdon Oheaney 
q.v.] On kis return he published his obseiv 
vations under the title of * Rcsfavolios in 
Aeswia, Babj'lonia, and Chaldiea,’ Loudon, 
1838, 8vo, with a dedioation to Ohusney. 
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Shortly afterwards he was placed in charge 
of an expedition to the Christians of Chaldma, 
which was sent oat by the Royal Geographi¬ 
cal Society and the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. He proceeded to Me¬ 
sopotamia, through Asia Minor, the passes of 
Taurus, and Northern Sraa, reaching Mosul 
in the spring of 1840. During the summer 
he explored the Kurdistan mountains and 
■visited the lake of Urimiyoh in Persian terri¬ 
tory, returning through Greater Armenia, 
and reaching Constantinoplo late in 1840. 
The expedition proved more tedious than 
had been anticipated; the funds for its sup¬ 
port wore exhausted, and Ainsworth was left 
to find his way home at his own expense. 
In 1843 he published an account of the 
expedition entitled ' Travels and Itesearches 
in Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, Ohaldma, and 
Armenia,’ London, 3 vols. 12mo. Two years 
later, in 1844, he produced his mastemece, 
the ‘ Travels in the Track of the Ten Thou¬ 
sand Greeks^ London, 8vo, a geographical 
and descriptive account of the expedition of 
Cyrus and of the retreat of his Greek mer¬ 
cenaries after the death of the Persian 
prince. In 1864 ho furnished a geographical 
commentary to accompany the translntiou 
of Xenophon’s ‘Anabasis'’ by John Selby 
Watson fq. v.], which wos issued in Bohms 
' Classical Libra^,' and was republished in 
1894 as one of Sir John Lubbock’s' Hun¬ 
dred Books.’ 

After his return to England in 1841 
Ainsworth settled at Hammersmith, and 
assisted his cousin, William Harrison Ains¬ 
worth, in the conduct of several magazines, 
including ‘ Ainsworth’s,’ ‘ Bentley’s Miscel¬ 
lany,’ and the 'New Monthly.’ In 1871 he 
succeeded his cousin as editor of the ' New 
Monthly Magazine,’ and continued in that 
post until 1879. For some years he acted 
as honorary secretory to the Syro-Egyption 
Society, founded in 1844, and he was con¬ 
cerned with vorious endeavours to promote 
the adojition of the Euphrates and Tigris 
valleys route to India, with which Ches- 
ucy's expedition had been connected. He 
was one of the founders of the West London 
Hospital, and its honorary treasurer until 
his death at 11 Wolverton Gardens, Ham¬ 
mersmith, on 27 Nov. 1896. He wos the 
lost survivor of the original fellows of the 
newly formed Royal Geographical Society 
in 1880, wos elected a fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries on 14 April 1863, and was 
also a corresponding member of several 
foreign societies. He married, and left a 
sou and two daiigbters. 

Besides the works already mentioned 
Ainsworth was the author of: 1. 'The 


Claims of the Christian Aborigines of the 
Turkish or Osmanlee Empire upon Civilised 
Notions,’ London, 1843, 12mo. 2. ‘ All 

Round the World, an Illustrati’d Record 
of Tmvels, Voyages, and Adventures,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1800-3, 4 vols. 4to. S. ‘Wandering! 
in every Clime,’ London, 1872, 4to. 4. ‘ A 
Personol Narrative of the Euphrates Expe¬ 
dition,' London, 1888, 2 vols. 8vo. 6.' The 
River Kariin, an Opening to British Com¬ 
merce,’ London, 1890, 8vo. He also trans¬ 
lated Francois Auguste Marie Miguet’s 
' Antonio Perez and jPhilip II,’London, 1846, 
8vo, and edited ‘ Lores and Penates ’ from 
the papers of William Burckhardt Barker 
[q.vj, London, 1863, 8vo. 

[Qeogr. Journ. 1807, ix. 98; Biograph, 1881, 
vi. 3S0-3; AthernGiun, 1800, ii. 700 ; Times, 
so Nov, 1896; Mrs. Cbesuoy and Mrs. O’Dmi- 
nelVs Life of General Chesney, ed. Stanley 
Lano-Foole, 1885.] E. I, C. 

AIREY, Sm JAMES TALBOT (1812- 
1898), general, born on 6 Sept, 1813, was 
son of Lieutenant-general Sir George Airey 
Iq. T.l, by Oatherine, sister of the second 
lord Talbot de Malabide. Richard, lord 
Airey [q.v.],wa8 bis brother. He was com¬ 
missioned as ensign in the 30th foot on 
11 Feb. 1830, became lieutenant on 3 May 
1888, and exchanged to the 3rd bufts on 
28 Aug. Howasaido-de-camptothegovernor 
of Madras from May 1834 to July 1837. On 
26 Jan. 1841 he was appointed extra aide- 
de-camp to Major-gniierm Elphinstone, and 
accompanied him to Afghanistan, In the 
latter part of that year he was present at 
the forcing of the Khoord Oabul pass, and 
the actions near Cabul, and on 21 Bee, he 
was given up of his oivu accord to Akbar 
Khan as a hostage. He was released with 
the other captives on 31 Sept. 1843, joined 
the force sent into Kohislau under Brigadier 
M'Gaskill, and was present at the capture 
of Istalif. He was twice mentioned in 
despatches (12 Oct. 1841 and 30 Sept. 1842), 
and received the Afghan medal. He also 
received the bronze star for the Gwalior 
campaign of 1848, in which he took part 
with hie regiment. He was promoted cap¬ 
tain on 22 iTaly 164^ and was aide-de-camp 
to the governor of Oeylon from AprU 1847 
to March 1861. On 11 Nov. 1861 he became 
regimental major, and on 17 July 1864 he 
exchanged to the Coldstream guards as cap¬ 
tain and lieiitenant-colonel. 

He served throughout the war in the 
Crimea with the light division as assistant 
guaitermaster-general, being present at the 
Alma, Balaclava, lukeiman, and the assault 
of the Redan, and he acoompauied the ex- 
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peditiou to Kertoh. He was three times 
mentioned indespntches(28 Sept, and 11 Nov. 
Ifcol, 18 Sept. 1836). He received the 
Crimean medal with four clasps, the Turkish 
medal, the legion of honour (oth class), and 
the Medj idie (4th class). He was made O.H. 
on 6 July 1856. He was promoted colonel 
on 26 Ilec. 1869, and became regimental 
major in the Coldstream guards on 32 May 
1868. He was promoted major-general on 
0 March 1868, and commanded the troops at 
Malta from 31 Aug. 1875 to 31 Dec. 1878. 
He becamelieutenont-general on 1 Oct. 1877, 
and was placed on the retired list on 1 July 
1881, with the honorary rank of general. 
He was made K.O.B. on 2 June 1877, and 
colonel of the Hoyal Tnniskilling fusiliers on 
13 March 1886. He died in London on 
1 Jon. 1898. He was unmarried. 

[fits own narrative of hisexperience in Afghan¬ 
istan^ is given, under the title of ' The Cabool 
Oiiptirce,’ in Unilcd Service Mag., November 
1846 to April 1846. See also Times, 3 Jan. 
1808; ArmyLiets.! E. M. L. 

AIRY, Sib GEORGE RIDDELL (1801- 
1893), astronomer royal, was born at Aln¬ 
wick in Northumberland on 27 July 1801. 
His father, William Airy of Luddington in 
Lincolnshire, was then collector of excise in 
Northumberland, whence he was transferred 
to Hereford in 1802, and to Essex in 1810, 
Three years later he lost his appointment 
and lapsed into poverty. He died on 
26 March 1827. His wife, Ann, a woman 
of strong natural ahilities, was the daugh¬ 
ter of a well-to-do Suffolk farmer: she med 
in 1841. 

George Riddell was the eldest of four 
children. At ten years of age he took first 
place in Byatt Wolker'a school at Colches¬ 
ter, picked up stores of miscellaneous infor¬ 
mation from his father’s books, and became 
notorious for his skill in constructing pea¬ 
shooters. Erom 1812 he spent his hcSidays 
at Playford, near Ipswich, with his uncle, 
Arthur Riddell, a farmer and valuer, whose 
ijwuence upon Ms career proved decisive. 
He met at his house Thomas Clarkson Cq.v.l, 
Bemwd Barton [q, v.], Sir William Oubitt 
[q. v.j, Robert and James Ronsome fq. v.], 
and studied opties^heraistiy, and meimanics 
m Ms Rbraiy. Prom 1814 to 1819 Airy 
attended the grammar school at Colchester, 
where lie was noted for his memory^ repeat¬ 
ing at one examination 2394 lines of Latin 
- j ^ Clarkson’s advice He was sent to 
Cambridge, and entered as sizar of Trinity 
College m Octoher 1819. In 1822 he tooka 
scholarship, and in 1823 graduated as senior 
wrangler and first Smith’s prizeman. His i 


year ranked as an annus mirabilis, and he 
had no close competitor. On his election to 
a fellowship of his college in October 1834 
he became assistant mathematical tutor; he 
delivered lectures, took pupils, and pursued 
original scientific investigations. 

Airy’s ‘ Mathematical Tracts on Physical 
Astronomy ’ was published in 1820, and it 
immediately became a text-book in the uni¬ 
versity. An essay on the undulatorv 
theory of light was appended to the second 
edition in 1881, For his various optical 
researches, chiefly contained in papers laid 
before the Cambridge Philosophical Society, 
he received in 1831 the Copley modal ftom 
the Royal Society. He was admitted to 
memberahip of the Astronomical and Geo¬ 
logical Societies respectively in 1828 and 
1829, and was awarded in 1883 tho gold 
medal of the former body for his detection 
of the ‘ long inequality ’ of Vonus and tho 
earth, communicated to the Royal Society 
on 24 _Noy. 1831. The Lalnude prize fol¬ 
lowed in 1834, and on 9 Jan, 1836 he was 
elected a correspondent of tho Eronoh Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences, 

A trip to Scotland with his sister, Eliza¬ 
beth Airy, in the summer of 1823 had 
‘opened,’he said, ‘a completely new world 
to him.’ In the eiisning winter he stayed 
in London with Sir James South [g.v.], met 
Sir Humphry Davy and Sir John IlerBchal, 
and had his first experience of praotioal ns- 
tronomy. During a walldng lour in Derby¬ 
shire jn 1824 he proposed, after two days' 
acquaintance, for RieWda, eldest daughter 
of Biohard Smith, rector of Bdonsor, near 
Ohatsworth, and received a benignant re¬ 
fusal. Thenceforth he concentrated his 
efforts upon securing a position in life and 
an income. In 1836 and 1826 he led read¬ 
ing parties to Keswick and Orleans, seeing 
much, on the first occasion, of tho pools 
Southey and Wordsworth, nud making ac¬ 
quaintance in Paru, on the second, with 
Laplace, Arngo, Ponillet, and Bouvard, On 
7 Dec. 1826 he was elected Lucasian profes¬ 
sor of mathematics at Cambridge; but tlie 
emoluments of tbe office—001, per annum, 
with 1001. as ipsofaoto member of tho board 
very slightly exceeded those 
of bis rolinquiebed tutorship. Airy renewed 
the prestige of the Lucasian chair by his 
ardour for the promotion of experimental 
phymes in the university. In Ms lectures 
on light he first drew attention to the defect 
of vision since oaUed ‘ astigmatism,’ from 
which he personally sulTored. A trip to 
Duhlin in 1827 in quost of the vacant post 
of astronomer royal in Ireland led to no re¬ 
sult; but on 6 Feb. 1828 ho succeeded Robert 
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■VVoodhouBB [q. v.] as Plumian professor of 
astronomy and director of the Cambridge ob- 
eervatory. His income was now augmented 
to 600/. a year, and thus provided for, he 
succeeded in inducing Bicharda Smith to 
marry him on 24 Mardi 1830. At the obser¬ 
vatory he introduced an improved system of 
meridian observations, afterwards continued 
nt Greenwich and partially adopted abroad, 
and set the example of thoroughly reducing 
before publishing them. He superintendea 
besides the erection of several instruments, 
and devised the equatorial mount for the 
Gauchoix twelve-inch lens, which was pre¬ 
sented in 1833 to the institution by the 
Duke of Northumberland. In February 
1836 Sir Bobert Peel ofl'ered Airy a civil-list 
pension of 300/. a year, which, by his re¬ 
quest, was settled on his wife; and on 18 June 
1836 he accepted the post of astronomer 
royal, for which Lord Melbourne designated 
him in succession to John Pond [q. v.] 

Airy’s tenure of the olHce of astronomer- 
royal lasted forty-six years^ond was marked 
by extraordinary energy. He completely re¬ 
equipped the Boyal Observatory with instru¬ 
ments designed by himself. The erection in 
1847 of an altazimuth for observing the moon 
in every part of the slcy proved of great im¬ 
portance for the correction of lunar tables. 
A new transit circle of unprecedented optical 
power and mechanical stability was mounted 
in 1861, and a reflex zenith tube replaced 
Troughton’s zenith sector in the same year. 
The iuauguration in 1869 of a thirteen-inch 
equatorial by MerZ flnished the transforming 
process. Its use the astronomer royal was 
resolved should never interfere with the 
'stapleand standard work’ of the establish¬ 
ment; yet, while firmly adhering to the meri¬ 
dional system prescribed' by both reason aud 
tradition,’ he KOTt well abreast of novel re¬ 
quirements. In 1838 ho created at Greenwich 
a magnetic and meteorological deputment, 
Brooke’s plan of photogra^c registration 
being introduced in 1848. From 1864 tran¬ 
sits were timed by electricity; spectroscopic 
observations were organised in 1868, and 
the prismatic mapping of solar prominences 
in 1874; while with the Kew heliograph a 
daily record of sunspots was begun m 1873. 
Meantime Airy accomplished the colossal 
task of reducing all the planetary and lunar 
observations made at Greenwich between 
1760 and 1830, for which he received the 
gold medal of the Boyal Astronomical So- 
mety in 1846, and an equivalent testimonial 
in 1848. The moss of materials thus pro¬ 
vided was indispensable to the progress of 
celestial mechanics. 

Airy observed the total solar eclipse of 


8 July 1842 from the Superga, near Turin 
(Memoirs of Roy. Astr. Somty, vol. xv.), 
and that of 28 July 1861 from Gothenburg 
in Sweden {ib. vol. xxi.)_ He subsequently 
visited Upsala, was received in audience by 
King Oscar at Stockholm, and on the return 
journey injected the pumping-engines at 
Haarlem. For the Spanish eclipse of 18 July 
1860 he organised a cosmopolitan expedition, 
which he conveyed to Bilbao and Santander 
in the troopship Himalaya, placed at his dis¬ 
posal by the admiralty. He fixed his own 
station at Helena, but was disappointed in 
the result. In the autumn of 1864 he super¬ 
intended an elaborate series of pendulum- 
experiments for thepunoseof measuring the 
increase of gravi^ with descent below the 
earth’s surface. Similar attempts made by 
him in the Dolcoath mine, Cornwall, in 1826 
and 1828, with the co-operation of Wflliam 
WheweU [q. v.] and Bichard Sheepshanks 
[q. v.j, had been accidentally frustrated. He 
now renewed them in the Harton colliery, 
near South Shields, at a depth of 1,260 feet. 
The upshot was to give 0'66 for the mean 
density of the earth (PhU. Trans, exlvi. 342), 
a value considerably too high. Airy ex¬ 
plained the method m a popular lecture at 
South Shields. 

The preparations for the transit of Venus 
in 1874 cost him enormous labour. The 
entire control of the various British expedi¬ 
tions was m his hands; he provided twenty- 
three telescopes, undertook the preliminary 
work at the observatory, and the subsequent 
reduction of the vast mass of collected data. 
The volume embodying them was issued in 
1881. Incredible industry and high busi¬ 
ness capacity alone enabled him to mschorge 
the miscellaneouB tasks imposed upon him. 
He acted os chairman and working secretary 
of the commission of weights and measm'es 
(1838-1842), sat on the tidal harbour and 
railway gauge commissions in 1846, on the 
sewers commission in 1848, on the exchequer 
standards and the coinage commissions in 
1868. He experimented in 1838 on the cor< 
reotion of compasses in iron ships, devising 
the principle still in use; contributed ener¬ 
getically to the improvement of lighthouses, 
aided in the delimitation of the Maine and 
Oregon boundaries, and settled the provisions 
for the sale of gas. The reduction of tidal 
observatlpns in Ireland and India, and the 
determination in 1862 of the difference of 
longitude between Valencia, co. Kerry, and 
Greenwich, engaged his strenuous attention. 
Ha was consulted about the launch of the 
Great Eastern, the laying of the Aidant ic 
cable, Babbage’s oalomatmg machine, the 
chimes of Westminster dock, and the smoky 
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cLimneya of "Westininater Palace. A paper 
on auapeusiou bridges, contributed in 1867 
to the Institution of Civil Eugineeis, was 
hononied witb the Telford medal; and he 
delivered in 1869 lectures on magnetism in 
the university of Cambridge, besides at sundry 
times numerous discourses to the general 
public. He failed in 1868 to obtain the office 
of superintendent of the Nautical Almanac, 
although ‘willing to take it at a low rate 
for the addition to my salary.’ 

Airy was elected a fellow of the Eoyal 
Society on 21 Jan. 1836, freQuent^ sat on 
the council, and was president ISTa-^S. He 
presided over the Eoyal Astronomical So' 
ciety diuiiig three biennial periods, and for 
a fourth term of one year only; he presided 
over the Eritish Association at its Ipswich 
meeting in 1861. He become a member 
of the Cambrige Philosophical Society in 
ISi-l, and later of the Institution of CivE 
Eugiueers, of the Eoyal Society of Edin¬ 
burgh, of the Eoyal Irish Academy, and 
of several foreign scientifle bodies. On 
18 March 1872 he succeeded Sir John 
Herschel as one of eight foreign members of 
the French Institute; he was presented in 
1876 with the freedom of the city of London, 
was created D.C.L of Oxford (20 June 1844), 
LL.D. of Cambridge (1802) and Edinburgh, 
aud elected honoraryfellow of TrinityOoUege, 
Cambridge. Tim caar Nicholas sent him a 
gold medal specially struck; and among the 
orders conferred upon him were those of 
Pour le Mfrile of Prussia, of the Legion of 
Honour, of the North Star of Sweden, of the 
Eannehrog, and of the Eose of Brasil. On 
17 May 1871 he was appointed companion of 
the Bath, aud, a year later (17 June 1872), 
was promoted to be knight commander. His 
wife died on 13 Aug. 1876, and on the ground 
of the lapse of her pension Aiw obtamed on 
augmentation of his salary to 1,200;. yearly. 

Airy was an indefatigable traveller, In 
1829 he inspected the observatories of Turin, 
Milan, Bologna, and Florence; in 1836 exa¬ 
mined the Morltree refractor in Ireland, and 
in 1848 elaborate^ tested the great Farsons- 
town reflector. In 1846 he visited Hansen 
at Gotha^auss at G6ttiugen, and Caroline 
Lucretia Hersehel [q. v.] at Hanover; in 1847 
spent a month at Pulkowa with Otto Struve, 
and, returniim by Berlin and Hamburg, saw 
Humboldt, Galls, Eepsold, and E iimk er. 
He entered into correspondeuoe witb Levels 
rler in June 1846 about the still unseen 
Manet Neptune, and on 9 July suggested to 
Professor Ohallis a plan of search. In the 
following year ha escorted Leverrier to the 
meetmg of the British Association at Ox¬ 
ford. His unjustifiable coldness to John 


Couch Adams [q.v. Suppl.] was doubtless 
due to the embarrnssmonts that followed 
his accidental yet regrettable omission to 
pay due attention to tho letter in whidi 
Adams communicated to him the progress 
of his Neptune investigation. 

Airy resigned the oflice of astronomer 
royal on 16 Aug. 1881, and resided thence' 
forward^vith his two unmarried daughters, 
nt the White House, close to Greenwich 
Park, and at Playford,where ho had bought 
a cottage in 1846, His main desire was 
to complete the ‘ Numerical Lunar Theory,’ 
upon which he had been engaged from 1872. 
Printed in 1886, the colossal performance 
proved, however, to be undermined by lui- 
cxplained errors. ‘With painful alarm,’ the 
aged author noted in tho preface, ‘I find 
that the eq^uations are not eatisAed, and that 
the discordance is large,’ After two years 
of hopeless struggle, he desisted from ollbrls 
towards correction which have not boon re¬ 
newed, Ho continued to enjoy excursions 
to Cumberland and Playlbrd, but a fall on 
11 Nov. 1891 produced an interna] injury 
necessitating a surgical operation, whion he 
survived only a few days, lie died at tho 
WhiteHouse on 2 Jan. 1892, audwae buried 
in Playford churchyard, 

‘ He waa of medium stature,’ Mr. Wilfrid 
Airy writes, ‘and not powerfully built,’ ‘ The 
ruling feature of his oharaolor was order. 

I From the time that he went up to Cam¬ 
bridge to the end of his life his systcin of 
order was strictly maintained.’ lie enforced 
it upon himself no less rigidly than upon Ills 
subordinates, and kept up nt the Eoynl 
Observatory a cast-iron disoiplino, winch 
powerfully contributed to tbo elBoionoy of 
his administration, He never destroyed a 
document, but devised an ingenious plan of 
ooay reference to tho huge bulk of his papers, 
In his_ doorepitude this mothodicai bent 
tyrannised over him) and ‘ he seemed more 
anxious to put letters into their proper place 
than to master their contents.’ ‘ Ills nature 
was eminently practical, and his dislike of 
mere theoretical problems and investigatious 
was proportionately great. lie was con¬ 
tinually at war -with some of the resident 
Cambridge mathematicians on this subject, 
Yeor after year he oritioisod the Senate 
House papers aud the Smith’s Prize papers 
very severely, and conducted an intoi-est- 
mg and acrimonious private correspond¬ 
ence with Professor Cayley on the same 
subject.’ _A very important feature of his 
investigations was their thorougliness, ‘ lie 
was never satisfied with leaving a result as 
a barren mathematical expression. Ho would 
reduce it, if possible, lo^ a practical and 
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numerical form, at any cost of labour, . . . 
To one wbo had iinown, in some degree, of 
the enormous quantity of arithmetical worh 
which he had turned out, and the unB]^aring 
manner in which he liad devoted himseff 
to it, there was somethinff very pathetic 
in his discovery, towards Uie close of his 
long life, that “ the figures would not odd 
up ” ’ (Autobiography of Sir George Biddell 
Airy,p.^)- 

The amount of his labours almost exceeds 
belief. On the literary aide alone they 
have rarely been equalled, lie published 
eleven separate volumes, including treatises 
on ‘ Gravitation ’ (1884 and 1884), on ‘ Tri¬ 
gonometry’ (written for the Bnoyclopesdia 
Metropolitana about 1826 and r^riuted in 
1866), on ‘Partial PiiFereutial Equations’ 
(1806), ‘ On Sound and Atmospheric Vibra¬ 
tions' (1868 and 1871). His‘Popular As¬ 
tronomy,’ embodying six lectures delivered 
at Ipswich in 1848, passed through twelve 
editions. And the papers contributed by 
him to journals and scientific collections 
numbered 377, besides 141 oOicial reports 
and addresses. He wrote on ‘ The Figure of 
the Earth,’ and on ' Tides and Waves,’ in 
the ‘ Euoyolopasdia Metropolitana j ’ his ‘Re¬ 
port on the Aogress of Astronomy/ drawn 
up for the British Association in 1832, is 
still valuable j ho gave the first theory of 
the difiVaction of object-glasses in an essay 
read before the Cambrids'e Philosophical 
Society on 24 Nov. 1834 \ for his discussion 
of the ‘Laws of the Tides on the Coasts of 
Ireland ’ (Phil. Tram. 12 Deo. 1844) he was 
awarded a royal medal by the Royal Society 
in 1846; he communicated important re¬ 
searches on ancient eclipses to that body in 
1863, and to the Royal Astronomical Society 
in 1867; and ho introduced in 1869 a novel 
method of dealing with the problem of the 
sun’s translation (Memoirs of the JRoyal As¬ 
tronomical Society, xxviii. 148). 

Airy loft six children. Ids throe eldest 
having died young. Ills third son, Mr. 
Osmund Airy, was appointed government 
inspector of schools in 1876; his daughter 
Hilda married, in 1864, Dr. Routh of Cam¬ 
bridge. 

[Airy left a detailed, autobiography, which 
w.is published at Cambridge in 1896, under the 
editorship of his oldest son, Mr. Wilfrid Airy, with 
the additions of a personal sketch and a complete 
bibliographical appendix, A portrait is pre¬ 
fixed, copied from a steel-ongrawng executed by 
C, n. Jeens in 1878 (Nature, xviii. 686). The 
following sources of information may also be con¬ 
sulted : ProoeodingsBoyal 8oc, li. 1 (E. J.Bontli); 
Monthly Notices, lii, 212 j Observatory, xv. 74 
(E, Dunlcin), with a photograph taken on 


his ninetieth birthday; Nature, 31 Oct. 1878 
(Winnecke), 7 Jan. 1892; Times, 6 Jmi. 1892; 
English Mechanic, 8 Jan. 1892; (ii.int’s llist, 
of Physieal Astronomy; Graves's Life of Sir 
William Boiran Hamilton, passim.] A. M. 0. 

AITCHISON, Sib CHARLES UM- 
PHERSTON (1832 - 1806), lieutenant- 
governor of the Panjilb, born in Edinburgh 
on 20_ May 1832, was the son of Hugh 
Aitchison of that city, by his wife Elizabeui, 
daughter of Charles Ui^hcrston of Loan- 
heed near Edinburgh. He was educated in 
the high school and university, where he 
took the degree of M.A. on 23 April 1863. 
While a student in the university of Edin¬ 
burgh, Aitchison attended the lectures of Sir 
William Hamilton (1788-1866) [q. v.] on 
logic and meti^hysics. He afterwurdspnesed 
some time in Germany, where he studied the 
works of Fichte, and attended the lectures 
of Tholuck at the university of Halle. In 
1865 he passed fifth at the firat competitive 
examination for the Indian civil service, and 
after spending a year in England in the study 
of law and oriental longuagee he landed at 
Calcutta on 26 Sept. 1856. In March 1867 
he was appointed an oesistaut in Hissarj then 
a district of the north-western provmces, 
and in the following month was transfeixed 
to the Panjilb, where he joined shortly after 
the outbreak of the mutiny. Owing to this 
transfer he escaped a massacre of Europeans 
which took place at Hissar on 29 May. His 
first station m his new province was Amrit¬ 
sar, and immediately after his arrival there 
he was employed under the orders of the 
deputy commissioner in carrying out the 
measures which were taken to prevent the 
Jalandhar mutineers from crossing the Beas 
river. Shortly afterwards he was appointed 
personal assistant to the judicial commis¬ 
sioner, in which capaciW he compiled ‘A 
Manual of the Criminal Law of the Paujdb ’ 

S . While thus employed, he wos much 
1 with Sir John Laird Mair Lawrence 
(afterwards Baron Lawrence) [q. v.], with 
whose policy, especially on the Central Asian 
question, and on British relations with Af¬ 
ghanistan, ho was strongly imbued during 
the remainder of his life. In 1892 he con¬ 
tributed a memoir of Lord Lawrence to Sir 
William Hunter’s ‘ Rulers of India’ series. 

In 1869 ho joined the secretariat of the 
government of India as under-secretary in the 
political deportment, and aeived there until 
1866, when, at the instance of Sir John 
Lawrence, then goveiiior-geueral, in order 
that he might acquire amninistrativo ex¬ 
perience, he took up administrative work in 
the Fanjdb, serving first as a de^uty-oom- 
missiouer and subsequently officiating as com- 
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inissioneT of Lohoie. In 1868 be lejoined 
tbe secretariat as foreign secretary, and re¬ 
tained that appointment until 1878, 

As secretary Aitchison was extremely in¬ 
dustrious and thorough in his rrork. He 
exercised a marked influence on successive 
govemors-general, who lemrded him as a 
wise and trusted adviser. During the earlier 
art of his service in the ludion foreign office 
c commenced the compilation of a valuable 
work entitled ‘A Collection of Treaties, En- 
gagements, and Sanads relating to India and 
neighbouring Countries;’ the first volume 
appeared at Calcutta in 1862, and eleven 
volumes were issued by 1892; each treaty is 
prefaced by a clear historical narrative. In 
lS7o he published a treatise on ‘The Native 
States of India,’with the leading cases illus¬ 
trating the principles which underlie their 
relations with the British government. A 
staunch believer in the policy of masterly 
inactivity, he regarded with grave apprehen¬ 
sion the measures which, carried out under 
the government of Lord Lytton, culminated 
in the Afghan war of 187 6-9, [See LiiTOir, 
Edwaed Eobeet Bttlwbb, first EaelJ 
Before the war broke out in 1878 he ac¬ 
cepted the appointmentof chief commissioner 
of British Burma. When holding that office 
he raised two questions of considerable im¬ 
portance. The first was the question of the 
opium trade as bearing upon Burma. The 
second had reference to the relatione of cer¬ 
tain English public servants with the women 
of the country. Neither of these questions 
was dealt with officially by Lytton’s govern¬ 
ment i hut with reference to the second the 
vjoeroy intimated semi-officially that he 
disapproved of a circular which Aitchison 
had issued, as mixing up morals with poli¬ 
tics. _ After Aitchison's departure from the 
province both these questions were token 
up by his euccessor, who received the sup¬ 
port of Lord Eipon’s government in dealing 
with them. The nui^er of licensed opium 
shops was then reduced to one-third of 
those preWously licensed, and the consump¬ 
tion of licit opium was reduced by two- 
fifths, involving a loss of revenue of four 
lakhs_ of rupees.^ On the other question, the 
principle of Aitchison’s circular, stopping 
the promotion of offieeis who continued the 

B se which he had denounced, was en- 

. 

In 1881 Aitchison left Burma to become 
next year (4 April 1882) lieutenant-govejv 
nor of the Fanjab. His government there 
vras very auccessfUl, andropular with aE 
classes of the people, He was a staunch 
advocate of the policy of advancing natives 
of India in the public service as they proved 1 


their fitness for higher posts and for mots 
responsible duties. On this point, in con¬ 
nection with what is known os the Hbert 
BUI, he advocated measures even more 
liberal than those proposed by Lord Eipon’s 
govemmont. He had intended to leave 
India for good when his lieutenant-go vemot. 
ship came to an end_ in 1887, but bemg 
invited by Lord Dufierin to join the counoU 
of the governor-general and give the viceroy 
the benefit of his experience on the many 
questions which had to be dealt with conse¬ 
quent upon the annexation of Upper Burma, 
he returned to India for another nineteen 
months. During the latter part of his 
government of the Panjfib he had discharged 
the additional duty of presiding over the 
public service commission, and this duty he 
continued to perform after joiuing the 
gqvernor-general’B council. He gave mire- 
niitting attention to this work, and by his 
influence over the somewhat heterogeneous 
body of which the commission was composed 
he induced thorn to present a unanimous 
report. He retired and finally loft India in 
November 1888, Early in the following year 
hesettled in London,hut subscquontly moved 
to Oxford. In 1881 he was nominated 
K.G.S.I., and in 1882 O.I.E. He received 
the degree of LL.D, from tho imivorsily of 
Edinburgh on 24 Fob. 1677, and that of 
honorary M.A. from Oxford Uiiivorsity in 
1896. ^ 

Aitchison, an essentially ruligious man, 
was_ a consistent and warm supporter of 
Christian missions while in India, and after 
his retirement was an active member of the 
eommittee of the Church Missionary Sooioty, 
He died at Oxford on 18 Fob. 1806, 

Aitchison married, on 2 Feb. 1863, Bea¬ 
trice Lyell, doughtor of Jamos Cox, D.L., of 
Clement Park, Forforahiro. 

[Twelvs Indian Stalosmen, by Charge Smith, 
O.IJ3., I 1 L.S., London, 1808; Tho India List, 
1806; personal reeoJlBBtiona) A. J. A. 

AITKEN, Sib WILLIAM (1826-1893), 
pathologist, eldest son of William Aitkon, a 
modioal practitioner of Dundee, was born 
there on 23 April 1826. Uaviiig received 
hw general educotion at the high school, he 
was apprenticed to his father, and at the 
some time attended the practice of the Dun¬ 
dee Hoycl Infirmary, In 1842 he matricu¬ 
lated at the university of Edinburgh, and 
m 1848 graduated M.D., obtaining a gold 
medal for his thesis ‘ On Inflammatory Eflu- 
sions into the Substance of the Lungs as 
modified by Contagious Eovors ’ (NtZm. Med. 
Surg.Joum,, 1849). In October of the same 
year he was appointed demonstrator of ana- 
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tomy at the university of Glasgow, under 
Allen Thomson, and also pathologist to the 
royal infirmary, which posts he held up to 
1866. In that year he was sent out to the 
Crimea under Dr. Jlobert S. D. Lyons [q._v.] 
ns assistant pathologist to the commission 
appointed to investigate the diseases from 
which our troops were euScring {FarL 
Pa 2 )ers, 1866). In 1860 he was selected for 
the post of professor of pathology in the 
newly constituted army medical school at 
Port Pitt, Chatham, which was afterwards 
removed to Netley. This appointment he 
held until April 1802, when failing health 
necessitated his retirement, and he died the 
same year on 26 June. He had been elected 
F.K.^ in 1873, and was Imighted at the 
jubilee in 1887. In the following year he 
received the honorary degrees of LL.D. from 
the universities of Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
He married in 1884 Emily Clara, daughter 
of Henry Allen, esq., who survived him. 
His portrait by Bymonds is at Netley Hos¬ 
pital. 

His works include a well-known ‘ Hand¬ 
book of the Science and Practice of Medi¬ 
cine,’1867, 7th edit. 1880; ‘An Essay on 
the Growth of the Recruit and Young Sol¬ 
dier,’ 2nd edit, 1887; and an unfinished 
‘ Catalogue of the Pathological Museum at 
Netley Ilospital.’ 

[Men and 'Women of the Time, 13th edit., 
1891; obituary notice in the Lnooet; informa¬ 
tion from J. 1), Malcolm, e&q., P,B,O.S. Edin.1 

J. B. N. 

ALBAN, St. 304P), called ‘the pi-o- 
tomartyr of Britain,’ and % many mediceval 
writers, by a strange confusion, ‘the proto- 
morlyr of the English,’ was according to 
Bede a pagan when, during the persecution 
in the reigns of Diocletian and Maximian, 
he gave shelter to a Christian cleric and was 
converted by him. After some days the 
‘ prince,’ hearing that the cleric was with 
Alban, sent to arrest him. On the approach 
of the soldiers Alban put on his teacher’s 
cloak or cowl, and gave himself up iu his 
stead. 'When taken before the judge, who 
asked him how he dared shelter a ‘sacri¬ 
legious rebel,’ he declared himself a Christian, 
and refused to sacrifice to the heathen 
deities. He was scourged and led forth to 
be beheaded outside the city of Yerulamium. 
A great multitude accompanied him, and 
thronged the bridge across the river (the 
Ver), whose waters divided so that he crossed 
dryshod. On this the executioner threw 
down his sword, declaring that he would 
rather die with him than put him to death. 
Alimn was led to the t(m of a flower-clad hill 
fthe site of the future almey), where a spring 


of water rose miraculously to quench his 
thirst. One was found to act as executioner, 
and Alban was beheaded. The soldier who 
had refused to executehim was also beheaded, 
and the eyes of him who had taken the exe¬ 
cutioner’s place dropped out. Alban sufiered 
on 22 June. 'When the persecution ceased 
a church was built on the place of his mar¬ 
tyrdom, and there down to Bede’s day (731) 
it was believed that frequent miracles were 
wrought. Bede, copying from Gildas, adds 
that at the same time Aaron and Julias were 
martyred at ‘ Legionumurhs,’ or Caerleon, and 
many more of both sexes in various places. 

Doubt has been cast on this narrative, 
because the Diocletian persecution did not 
extend to Britain (Eusnnius, Sistoria Ecole- 
siastica, viii. IS, and other authorities quoted 
iu CkmnoiU and Fuclesiastical Fooumenta, i, 
7). Aaron and Julius are certainly rather 
shadowy persons, and the statements of 
Gildas and later writers as to numerous mar¬ 
tyrdoms, which imply a widespread persecu¬ 
tion in Britain, are untrustworthy. Yet 
there is not sufiicienl reason for rejecting 
the individual case of Alban, who may have 
sufifered at some other time, and in a merely 
local persecution. Bi any case his martyr¬ 
dom rests on fair historical ground, since it 
was believed at Verulamium a century and 
a quarter after the date generally assigned 
to It. For OoustantiuB, in his ‘ Life of Qer- 
monus’ [q. v.], bishop of Auxerre, written 
about forty years after the bishop’s death, 
records that in 429 Germanus and Lupus 
visited the tomb of Alban, and that Ger- 
manuB took away some earth which was be¬ 
lieved to be reddened by the martyr's blood. 
Germanus built a church at Auxerre in 
honour of St. Alban, which whs standing in 
the eleventh contury (Feeueil dea BMonena, 
X. 172). In the sixth century the morUr- 
dom was recorded by Gildae, and noticed in 
a poem written 669-74 by Tonantius Eor- 
tuuatus, afterwarde bishop of Poitiers, iu 
a line quoted by Bedo, whose account of 
Alban was proba'bly tolccu from some source 
not now known to exist. The foundation of 
the abbey of St. Alhou is attributed to Ofla 
(A 798) [q. V.], who waa believed to have 
discovered Die martyr's body. 

It was believed at St. Albans that Alban’s 
body was carried off by the Danes, and re¬ 
stored through the agency of the sacristan 
Egwin, who went to Denmark and secretly 
abstracted it. In the twelfth century the 
convent of Ely claimed that they had the 
body, but an inquisition into the matter 
having been made by order of Hadrian lY, 
they definitely renounced their pretensions, 
It is said that while some excavations were 
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beiiij^ made at Veralamium, in the time of 
the ninth abbot, in the latter part of the 
tenth century, an ancient booK_ was dis¬ 
covered in a wall of the Roman, city, hound 
in oak boards, and written in a language 
which none could read save an old priest 
named Unwon. He declared it to contain 
the story of Alban written in the British 
language. By the abbot's command the 
book was tronvlated into Latin, and when 
the translation was finished the original 
Tolnme crumbled away. 

The cleric who was sheltered bjr Alban 
received the name Amphibalua, which first 
appears in the ‘ Historic Britonum ’ of Geof¬ 
frey of Monmouth [q. v.], and is evidently a 
confusion between man and his cloak, 
for ‘ amphibalua' is equivalent to ‘ caracalla,’ 
the word used in Bede’s story. In 1178 tt 
body asserted to be the remains of Amphi- 
baliis was found on Redfaourn Green, near St. 
Albans, where it was believed that he was 
put to death after the martyrdom of his 
disciple. The body was laid in the abbey 
church, and, at the bidding of Abbot Symon, 
a monk of the house named 'William trans¬ 
lated from English into Latin the story of 
Alban and his teacher in an elaborate form, 
supplying, as he says, the name Amphibalus 
from the ‘History’ of Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
The compiler of the ‘ Chronica Majora’ took 
the legend feom WEliam’s work. St. Alban 
of Britain has been confused with a St, 
Alban or Albinus of Mainz, said to have 
been martyred in the fifth century, and with 
a martyr Albinus, whose body was trans¬ 
lated by the Empress Theophano to the 
church of St. Fantaleon at Cologne. At 
least three places in France bear the name 
St. Alban, a village near St. Brieuc (Cotes 
duHord), a village near Roanne (Loire), and 
a small town near Mende (Lozbre). 

[Bede's Hist. Ecel. i. oc. 7, 18 tFlunimer's 
Bede, II, 17-20, 33); Consbintius's life of St. 
Geimanus, 1, 26 , ap. AA. SS. Holland, Jul. 31, 
v._202 sqq. 224, 260; Gildds, Hist. p. 17 (Engl. 
Hist. See.); 'Venantins Fortunatns, He Ifirgini- 
tate,_MiBeell. viii. 6 (P.itrol. lat. Izxzviii. 2^7); 
'William of St. Albans and notes, ap, AA, SS. 
Bolland, Jun. 22, v. 126 sqq.; Matt. Paris's 
ChroD. Maj. i. 149-62, 233, 331, 366-8, ii. 302; 
Gesta Abb S. Alb. i. 12-18, 27, 70,176, 192-3; 
Geoffrey of Monmonth’s Hist. Brit, v, 6, od, 
Giles; Usher’s Antiq. pp. 76-89, 281; Bright's 
Early Engl. Ohnrch Hist. pp. 6, 7, ed. 1897.] 

W. H. 

ALBEMARLE, Eael or, [SeeEnFPBL, 
■WitKAM ConiTS, 1832-1891.] 

ALBERT ■VICTOR OHRISTIAiT 
ED'WARD, Dtjzb op CiABHiroii ANn Avow- 
DAii and Babi, op Aminira (1864r-1892), I 


born at Frogmore, Buckinghamshire, on 
8 Jan. 1861, was the eldest son of Albert 
Edward, prince of Wales (now Edward VII), 
ond (Queen) Alexandra, eldest daughter of 
Christian IX, king of Denmark, Queen 
Victoria [q. v. SuppL] was his grandmother, 
and Prince Albert Victor stood next to his 
father in the direct line of succession to the 
throne, lie was baptised in Buckingham 
Fnloce chapel on 10 March following his 
birth, and waa privately educated until 1877, 
when he was sent to join the training ship 
Britannia at Dartmouth. In 1870 he wont 
withhis younger brother Prince George(now 
Prince of Woles) on a three yeors’ cruise in 
n.M.S. Bacchante, which sailed round the 
world and visited most of the British colonies. 
An account of the cruise, ‘compiled from 
the private journals, letters, mid noto-booke’ 
of the young princes, was published in 1886 
in two stout volumes by their till or, the Rev, 
John N. (afterwards Canon) Dalton. After 
some tuition in 1882-3 from James Konuotli 
Stephen [see under S'mriinN, Sin Jaiaus 
Fm,rAMBB], Prince Albert Victor was in 
October 1883 entered at Triut by College, Cam¬ 
bridge; during the long vacations ho studied 
at Heidelberg, and in 1888 ho was created 
hon, LL.D. of Cambridge. Ho was then sent 
to Aldershot, hecaino liouleuant in tlio lOtb 
hussars in 1886, major in 1880, ond in 1889 
captain in the 9th lancers, oaptaiii in the Srd 
king's royal rifles, and aido-do-camp to the 
neen, In 1887 he visited Ire land, and in 
880-90 India (see J. D. linns, 2'Ae Duke q/’ 
Clarence in Southern India, LoiuloUjlSOl). 
On 24 May 1800 ho waa ci'ootcd Earl of 
Athlone and Duke of Clarenco and Avon¬ 
dale. On 7 Deo. 1801 his betrothal was 
announced with his cousin, tlio Prinoess 
Victoria Mory (‘ May ’) of Took (now the 
Prinoess of Wales). The wodding was 
fixed for 27 Feh. 1802, but on 1-t Jnn. 1802 
the duke died of pnoumouin following influ¬ 
enza at Sandringham. IIo waa buried in 
Sfc George’s Cha]}ol, Windsor, on 20 Jan, 
His place in the direct lino of aucceesion to 
the throne was taken by his broUior George, 
then Duke of York, A portrait painted by 
J. Santj 'R.Ay in 1872, and another of him 
and Prince George as midslupmon, painted 
by (0. Sohn, were exhibited in the 'viotorian 
Exhibition: other portraits are reproduced 
in Vincent e ‘Memoir,’ Ilia death was the 
occasion of many laments in prose and verso, 
of which Ton^son’s elegy, published in the 
‘ Nineteenth Cfontury,’ February 1802, is Ihe 
most notable. Lord Solborno wrote at the 
time, ‘I do not think there hos boon a more 
tragic event in oiir time, or ono which is 
more likely to touch the hearts of the poople 
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generally ’ 373). On 18 Dec. 8 July 1878, With Mr. .Toseph Hutton he 

1892 King Edward VII, then Prince of produced at the Princess’s, 30 Nov. 1878, 
Wales, laid the foundation-stone of the ‘Number Twenty, or the Bastille of Oal- 
‘ Ularonco Memorial Wing ’ of St. Mary’s vados.’ To the ITaymarltot ho gave ‘ The 
Hospital, Paddington, which was designed Ori<,ia’(2 Dec. 1878), to the Prince of Wales’s 
to commemorate the duke’s name. ‘ Duty,* from ‘ Les Bourgeois de Pont-Aroy ’ 

[Memoir by J. Gt, Vincent, 1893; G. E. (27 Sept. 1879), and to the Vaudeville'Jndts 
C[okayne]'s Complete Peerage, viii. 237-8; and Jills'(29 May 1880). To the Criterion 
Dalton’s Oriiiso of the Bacchante, 1886 ; Men Theatre he gave a series of successful adapta- 
of the Time, ed, 1891; Times, 16-21 Jan. tions, including ‘Pink Dominos’ (founded 
1892 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] A. F. P. on the French of Hennequin and Delucour). 

ALBERY, JAMES (1838-1889), dr^ Albery’s work never fulfilled his promise, 
matist, eldest son of Jainea and Amelia which at the outset was brilliant. He 
Eleanor Albery, was born in Swan Street, hud a wild, extravagant imagination, and in 
Trinity Square, London, on 4 May 1888. ‘Oriana’recalled the gifts of Fletcher. He 
After some private schooling he entered an was for a time a sort of stock writer to the 
arehitect’s onice in Fenchuroh Street at four- Criterion. At that theatre his wife, Miss 
teen, and remained there till, on the death Mary Moore, whom he married in 1878 when 
of his father in 1869,_he helped his mother she was very young, played female ‘lead.’ 
in conducting the business of rope and twine He died, while still comparatively young, in 
dealer in the Blaoltfriors Road. But ho had his chambers in St. Martin’s Lane on 16 Aug. 
abeady formed the ambition of writing for 1889, and was buried on 20 Aug. at Konsal 
the stage. After several unsuccessful en- Green. 

deavours, H ^ 4 June 1866, gave to the [Personal knowledge; AthonBum, 24 Aug. 
Lyceum ‘Dr. Davy,’ an adaptolion of ‘Le i8S9; Scott and Howard’s Life of Blanchard; 
Docteur Robin,'in which Mr. Herman Vezin Era Almanoek.] J. K. 

playedDavidGarrick. On4Jnnel870Albery 

obtained at the_ Vaudeville his moat con- ALOOOK, Siu RUTHERFORD (1809- 
spicuous success in a three-act comedy called 1897), diplomatist in China and Japan, born 
‘Two Roses,’ in which (Sir) Henry Irving in 1809, was the son of Thomas Alcook, a 
made a great reputation in the rdle of Diuhy' medical man practising at Ealing, and wae 
Grant. This was strengthened by the addi- himself educated for that profession. For a 
tion (27 Aug.) of ‘ Ohiselling,’ n farce by lime he was house surgeon at Westminster 
Albery and JosenhJ. Dailey. On the 260th Hospital, and in 1832 he was appointed 
representation of‘Two Roses’(the perform- surgeon to the British-Portiiguese forces 
ance being for (Sir) Hemy Irving’s benoflt), operating in Portugal. In 1836 he was trans- 
Albery delivered an original sketch, entitm ferred to tho marine brigade engaged in the 
‘ Our Secretary’a Reply.’ ‘ Two Roses ’ was Carlist war in Spain, and so himfy were his 
printed in Lacy’s ‘ Acting Plays,’ 1881. sorvioes valued that, though lie remained 
At the St. James’s, 4 March 1871, was pro- only a year with bis force^ he became deputy 
duoed Albery’e ‘Two Thorne,’ which liad inepectoivgeueral of hospitals. On hie return 
already been played at the Prince of Wales’s, to England he reeiimed medical work as lec- 
IJveipool, as ‘ Coquettes.’ On 27 May the turer m surgery at Sydenham College. But 
Vaudevillo produced his ‘ Tweedie’s Rights,’ service abroad had fascinated him, and in 
a grim piece on the suhiccl of delirium 1844, in response to an application for sec- 
tremens, and on 9 Sept, his ‘ Apple Bios- vice in China, he was nominated consul at 
Boms.’ On 23 Oct., at the Lyceum, (Sir) Fuchow, one of the ports newly opened to 
Henry Irving appeared ae Jingle in Al- trade by the treaty of 1842. On Ha way to 
bory’s ‘ Piclnviok,’^ a poor adaptation from hie now poet he was detained at Amoy, 
Dickens. ‘Forgiven’followed at tho Globe where, in tho absence of tlie consul, his 
(9 March 1872). ‘ Oriana,’a fairy legend, services were requisitioned. Here, with the 
was given at the Globe on ] 6 Feb. 1878, assistance of Sir Harry Smith Parkea [q. v.J, 
and the ‘Will of Wise King Kino,’ a simi- he did some excellent work by bringing home 
lar experiment, at the Princess’s, 13 Sept, to the minds of the Chinese official that 
On 0 April 1874 ‘Wig and Gown’ was treaties were solemn engagements, and not 
plnjred at the Globe, and on tho 22ud so many promises that were to be whit tied 
‘ Pride ’ at the Vaudeville. ‘ The Spend- awoy at the will of the mandarins. After a 
thrift’ followed at the Olympic, 24 May year and a half’s residence at Fuchow he 
1876; ‘The Man in Possession’ at the wastransferred to Shanghai, whither Parkea 
Gaiety, 4 Dec. 1870 ; and ‘ Jingle,’ a revised followed him. 

version of his ‘ Pickwick,’ at the Lyceum, Alooek had not been long at his new post 
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■when an incident occurred which well illus¬ 
trated Ilia courage and determination. Three 
missionaries in pursuit of their work had been 
attacked and gnevouslyiU-treated by aorowd 
of jimkmen out of work. As the tao-t'ai 
showed little inclination to punish the rioters, 
Alcock raoclaimed that no duties would bo 
paid by English ships, and that not one of the 
fourteen himdred grain junks which were 
waiting to sail northwards would be allowed 
to leave its anchorage until the criminals 
had been seized and punished. Though at 
this time there were tifty war junks in the 
harbour and only one British sloop-of-war, 
the bold threat had the desired ettect; the 
rioters were punished and the grain j units 
were allowed to sail. Under his direction 
the municipal reguktions for the government 
of the British settlement at Shanghai were 
established, and the foundations of the vast 
city which has since arisen on the shores of 
the "Wongpoo river were laid. 

The services which Alcock had rendered 
nt this new port marked him out for promo¬ 
tion, and in 1858 he was appointed the first 
consul-general in Japan, on the conclusion 
of Lord Elgin’s treaty. Alcock proceeded 
at once to Tokio. The admission of loreigners 
into the country had produced a wild ferment 
among the military classes of Japan, a spirit 
which was not long in showing itself in its 
fiercest aspects. Several foreigners were 
murdered in the streets of Tokio, and Alcock’s 
Japanese linguist was cut do'wn by a swords¬ 
man at the gates of the legation. Not con¬ 
tent with these isolated onslaughts the dis¬ 
contented Bonins determined to make a 
general attack upon the British legation. 
Without any warning, on the night of 6 July 
18G1, they scaled the outer fence, killed the 
gatekeeper and a groom, and rushed towards 
the rooms occupied by the members of the 
legation. These defended themselves so well 
that they beat off their assailants. In tho 
following year Alcock returned to England 
on leave. lie had already been created a 

C. B,, and was now made a knight commander 
of the Bath on 19 June 1SG3. On 28 March 

1863 he received the honorary degree of 

D. O.L. from tho university of Oxford. In 

1864 he returned to Tokio. Here troublous 
times were in store for him, and it was 
mainly due to his influence that the battle of 
Shimonoseki, which opened the Straits to 
foreign ships, was fought. 

In 1806 dlcock left Japan on being ap¬ 
pointed minister-plenipotentiary at PeKing. 
There he conducted many delicate and diffi¬ 
cult negotiations with the T8ungli-y4men, 
and the ^irit in which Alcock conducted 
the negotiotions was sufficiently illustrated | 


by the remark Prince Kung made to liim, 
that' if England would only tako away her 
opium and her missionaries tho relations 
between the two countries would be every¬ 
thing that could be desired,’ In 1871 Sir 
Butherford resigned his post at Peking and 
retired from the service, settling in London, 
In his retirement he greatly interested him¬ 
self in hospital nursing establishments, in 
promotion of which his medical Imowledge 
proved effective. lie served as president of 
the Geographical Society (187G-8) and vice- 

resident of the Boyal Asiatic Society (1876- 

878), and was an active supporter of many 
I charitable institutions. 

Sir Butherford died without issue nt his 
residence, 14 Great Queen Street, London, 
on 2 Nov. 1897. He married first, on 17 May 
1841, Henrietta Mary (if. 1863), daughter of 
Charles Bacon; and secondly, on 8 July 1802, 
Lucy (d, 1899), widow of the Bov. T, Lewder, 
British chaplain at Shanghai. Two portraits 
of Alcock are reproduced in Michio’a ‘ Eng^ 
lishman in China,’ one from a drawing mads 
in 1843 by L. A. de Eabeck, and the other 
from a photograph taken about 1880. 

Alcock was author of; 1. ‘Notes on tho 
Medical History and Statistics of tho British 
Legion in Spain,’ London, 1888, 8vo. 2, 
‘Lue’3Prohlem3,’2nd edit. London, 1861, Svo. 
8, ‘ Elements of Japanese Grammar,’ Shang¬ 
hai, 1861,4to. 4, ‘ The Oapital of tho Ty- 
coon,’London,1803,2vols,8vo. 6. ‘Familiar 
Dialogues in Japanese, with English and 
French Translations,’ London, 1803, Svo. 
8. ‘ Art and Art Industries in Japan,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1878, Svo. He also in 1870 edited tlie 
‘Diary’ of Augustus Baymond hfatgary 
[q.v.] 

[S. L. Pools and F. V. Dickins’s Life of Sir 
Harry Poikss, 2 vols. 1803 j Tho Englishman in 
China during tlie Victorian Em, by Alex.indoi 
Mchio, 1000; personal knowledge.] B. H. D. 

ALEX ANDEE, Mhs. DEOIL FEANOES 
(1818-1896), poetess, born in 00 . Wicklow 
in 1818, was the second daughter of John 
Humphreys, major in the royal marines, by 
his -wife, the daughter of Ooptain Beed of 
Dublin, and niece of Sir Thomas Beed 
[q. V.] She began to write poetry at nine 
years of age, selecting tragic subjects like 
the death or Nelson and the massooro of 
Glencoe. "While her father wos living at 
Ballykean, in Wicklow, a foiendship arose 
between Mias Humphreys and Lady llarriet 
Howard, the daughter of the Earl of Wide- 
low, herself an authoress. Their intimacy 
continued after Major Humphreys removed 
to Milltown, near Strahane, on tho borders 
of Donegal and Tyrone. They came under 
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the influence of the Oxford movement, and 
turned to writing tracts, the prose part of 
which Lady Harriet supplied, while Mias 
Humphreys contributed a number of poems. 
The tracts began to appear in 1842, excited 
some attention, and were collected into a 
volume in 1848. In 1846 Miss Humphreys 
ublished ‘ Verses for Holy Seasons ’ (Lon- 
on, 8vo), with a preface by Walter Far- 
quhar Hook [q.v.l; it reached a sixth edition 
in 1888. There followed in 1848 her ‘ Hymns 
for Little Ohildi-en,’ for which John Keble 
[q. V.] wrote the preface; this volume reached 
a sixty-ninth edition in 1896, Many of her 
hymns, including ‘All things bright and 
beautiful,’ ‘ Once in royal David’s city,* 
‘Jesus cws us o’er the tumult,’ ‘The roseate 
hues of early dawn,’ ‘When wounded sore 
the stricken soul,’ and ‘There is a green hUl 
for away,’ are in almost universal use in 
English-speoldng communities. Oounod, 
when composing a musical setting for the 
lost, said that the words seemed to set them¬ 
selves to music. 

On 16 Oct. 1860 Mias Humphreys was 
married at Camus-juxta-Momne to the Hev, 
William Alexander, rector of Termonamon- 
gan in Tyrone. In 1866 her husband became 
rector of Hitper Fahon on Lough S will^ and 
in 1867 he was consecrated biSiop of Derry 
and Baphoe. He remained in this diocese 
until 1896, the year after his wife’s death, 
when ho was created archbishop of Armagh. 

Mrs. Alexander devoted her life to chari¬ 
table work, but she delighted in congenial 
society, and, apart from hymns, wrote much 
musical verse. Tennyson declared that he 
would be proud to be tho author of her 
‘ Legend of Stumpie’s Brae.’ 

h&s. Alexander died at the palace, Lon¬ 
donderry, on 12 Oct, 1896, and was buried 
on 18 Oct, at the city cemetery. She left 
two sons—Robert Jocelyn and Cecil John 
Francis—and two dau^rtors, Eleanor Jane 
and Dorothea Agnes, married to George 
John Bowen, 

Besides the works already mentioned, her 
chief publications are: 1. ‘ Tho Lord of tho 
Forest and his Vassals: an Allegory,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1848, 8vo. 2, ‘ Moral Songs,’ London, 
1849,12mo; new edit., London, 1880, 8vo. 
3. ‘ Narrative Hymns for Village Schools,’ 
London, 1863, 4to; 8th edit., London, 1864, 
lOmo, 4, ‘ Poems on Subjects in the Old 
Testament,’ Loudon, 1864, Svo. 6. ‘Hymns, 
Descriptive and Devotional, for the use of 
Schools,’ London, 1868, S2mo. 6. ‘The 
Legend of the Golden Prayers and other 
Poems,’ Loirdon, 1869, 8vo. 7. ‘ The Baron’s 
Little Daughter and other Tales,’ 6th edit., 
London, 1888, Svo, Mrs. iJexander also 


contributed to ‘Lyra Anglicana,’ to the 
‘ Dublin University Magazine,’ and to the 
* Contemporary Review.’ In 1864 she edited 
for the ‘Golden Treasury Series’ a selection 
of poems by various authors, entitled ‘ The 
Sunday Book of Poetry.’ In 1896 the arch¬ 
bishop of Armagh published, with a biogra¬ 
phical preface, a collective edition of her pre¬ 
viously published poems, excluding only some 
on scriptural subjects, 

[Frofaeo to Mrs. Alexander’s Poems, 1894; 
Times, 14,19 Dot. lS93;IriBb Times,19,22 Oct. 
189.5; Londonderry Sentinel, 16,17, 19,22 Oct. 
1896; Dublin University Magazine, October 
1868, September 1869; Stephen Owynn in Sun¬ 
day Magazine, January 1896; Julian’s Diet, of 
Hymuology.] E. I. C. 

ALEXANDER, Sin JAMES ED¬ 
WARD (1803 - 1886), general, born on 
16 Oct. 1803, was eldest son of Edward 
Alexander of Powia, Clackmannanshire, by 
Catherine, daughter of John Glos, provost of 
Stirling. He obtained a Madras cadetship 
in 1820, and a cornetoy in the Ist light 
cavalry on IS Feb, 1821. He was made 
adjutant of the bodyguard by Sir Thomas 
Munro, and served in the Burmese war of 
1824. Leaving' the East India Company’s 
service, he joined the 13th light dragoons 
as cornet on 20 Jan. 1826. He was given 
a lieutenonoy on half-pay on 26 Nov. As 
aide-de-camp to Colonel (afterwords Sir John 
Macdonald) ICinneir [q, v.], British envoy to 
Persia, be was present with the Persian army 
during the war of 1826 with Russia, and re¬ 
ceived the Persian order of the Lion and 
Sun (2nd class). On 26 Oct, 1827 ho was 
gazetted to the 16th lancers, He went to 
^e Balkans during the Russo-Turkish war 
of 1829, ond received the Turkish order of 
the Orescent (2nd class). 

He was promoted captain on half-pay on 
18 June 1880, and excuonged to the 42nd 
Highlanders on 9 March 1832. Ho went to 
Portugal during the Miguelite war (1832- 
1834), and afterwards visited South America 
and explored tlie Essequibo. Passing next 
to Soutu Africa, he served in the Xofiir war 
of 1836 08 aide-de-oomp to Sir Benjamin 
DTJrban [q. v.l He led an exploring party 
into Namaquuand and Damoraland, for 
which he was knighted in 1838. He went 
on haU-pay on 24 April 1838, hut ex¬ 
changed to the 14th foot on 11 Sept. 1840, 
and went to Canada with that regiment in 
1841. From 1847 to 1866 he was aide-de- 
camp to D’TJrhan and to Sir William Ro¬ 
wan, who succeeded D’Urhau in command 
of the troops in Canada. He became major 
in tho army on 9 Nov. 1846, lieutenant- 
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coloopl on 20 June 1854, and reg'imental 
major on ^9 Dec. IS.jl. 

Jlh rosiment having l}eeu_ ordered to tlio 
rrimen, Ale.xaudpr rejoined it there in Majr 
IKl.'), and remained in the Crimea till Juno 
1856. He received the medal with clasp, 
the Sardinian and Turhish medals, and the 
Medjidie (5th class). On his return to Eng* 
land he was appointed to a depot battalion, 
but on 30 March 1858 he returned to the 
14lh to raise and command its second bat¬ 
talion. lie took that battalion to New 
Zeiiland in 1800, and commanded the troops 
at Auckland during the Maori war till 180:1, 
receiving the medal. lie had become colonel 
in the army on SO Oct. 1868, and woa 
granted a pension for distinguished service 
m February 1804. He was promoted major- 
general on 6 March 1868, and was made 
C.B. on 24 May 1873. On 1 Oct. 1877 he 
hcrame lieutenant-general and was placed 
on the retired list, and on 1 July 1^1 he 
WHS given the honorary rank of general, Ha 
inherited the estate of Weaterton,near Bridge 
of Allan, was a magistrate, and deputy-lieu¬ 
tenant for Stirling^re, and a fellow of the I 
geographical and other societies. He saved : 
Cleopatra’s needle from destruction, and had j 
much to do with its transfer to England in 
1877. He died at Ryde, Isle of A’mht, on 
a Apil 1886, In 1887 he married Eveline 
Miirie, third daughter of Lieutenant-colonel 
Charles Cornwallis Michell. They had four 
sons and one daughter, 

_ His _ singularly varied service furnished 
him with materials for a large number of 
relumes of a rather desultory kind. He 
wrote: 1. ‘Travels from India to England, 
by way of Burmah, Persia, Turkey, &o.,’ 
1827, 4to. S. ‘ Travels to the Seat of "War 
in the East, through Russia and the Crimea, 
in 1829,’ 1830,2 vols. 8vo. 3. ‘ Tronsatlantio 
Sketches,’ 1833, 2 vela. 8vo. 4. ‘ Sketches 
in Portugal during the Civil War of 1834,’ 
1835, 8vo, 6. ‘ Narrative of a Voyage of 
Observation among the Colonies of n'^est 
Africa, and of a Campaign in Kafflrland in 
1835,' 1337,2 vols. 3vo. 0, ‘ An Expedition 
of Discovery into the Interior of Africa, 
throufih the Countries of the Great Nama- 
quiis, Bosohmans, and Hill Damaras,’ 1888, 

2 vols. 8vo, 7. 'Life of Field-marshal the 
Duke of Wellington,’ 1840,2vols. 8vo (trans- 
latedintoGeimanbyP.Bauer). 8. ‘L’Aeadie, 
or Seven Years’ E.xploration in British Ame¬ 
rica,’ 1849, 2 vols. 8vo. 9, ‘ Passages in the 
Life of a Soldier,’ 1867,2 vols. 8vo. 10. ‘In¬ 
cidents of the Maori War, New Zealand, in 
1860-61,’ 1863, 8vo. 11, ‘ Dush-flghting. 
Illustrated by remarkable Actions and Inci¬ 
dents of the Maori War in New Zealand,' 


187S| 8vo. 12. ‘Cleopatra’s Needle, the 
Obelisk of Alexandria, its Acquisition and 
Removal to England desoribed,’ 1879, 8vo. 

(Times, / April ISSfi; O’DotinolI’s Historical 
Records of the 14th Rogimont, p. 321 (\rltlt 
portmit); Burke’s Landed Gentry; Alexander's 
wurks above montiooed.] E, M, L, 

ALEXANDER, WILLIAM LINDSA. y 
(1808-1884), congregational divine, eldest 
son of William Alexander (1781-1866), wine 
merchant, by his wife, Elizabeth Lindsay (d. 
1848), was born at Leith on 24 Aug. 1808, 
Having attended Leith High School and a 
boarding-sohool at East Linton, he entered 
Edinburgh University in October 1822, and 
left in 1826. He was a good Latin scholar, 
The repute of Thomas Chalmers [q. v.] led 
him to finish his literary course at St. An¬ 
drews (1826-27), where he improved his 
Greek. He often accompanied Uhalmers 
on his rounds of villago preaching. Ilia 
parents were baptists, but on 29 Oct. 1826 
he became a member of the congregational 
church at Leith, In September 1827 he 
became a student for the ministry at the 
Glasgow Theological Academy, iinctor Ralph 
Wondlaw [q. v.Jnnd Grevillo Ewing [q.v^j 
by the end of the year he was appoint^ 
classical tutor in the Blackburn Thoologioal 
Academy, a post which ho filled, teaching 
also Hebrew end all other subjools except 
theology, tiU December 1881, when ho bogiin 
the study of medicine ot Edinburgh. TTiis 
not proving to his taste, oftor some pre¬ 
liminary trials he became minister (October 
1832) of Newington independent church, 
Liverpool. Here he remaiuod till May Iftll, 
but was never formally inducted to the 
pastorate. After a short visit to Germany, 
followed by some literary woidt in London, 
he was called (1 Nov. 1834) to tho pastorate of 
North College Street congregational ehuvoh, 
EdinbuMh, and ordoined there on 6 Feb, 
1836, He was soon recognised os a preacher 
of power, Rejecting frequent calls to other 
posts, professorial as woU as pastoral, he 
repained in thie charge for over forty years, 
with undiminished reputation. lie was 
made D.D. of St. Andrews in Jannary 1846, 
In 18B2, on the resignotion of John Wilson 
(1786-1864) [q. v.], he was an unsuooessM 
candidate for the moral philosordiv chair in 


improved in 1840, when tho name was 
chafed to Argyla Square chapel, was bought 
OT the goverttment in 1856, JPov six yonrs 
the congregation met in Qnoen Street Hall. 
On 8 Nov. 1861 a now building, named 
Augustine Ohnrch, was opened on George IV 
Bridge, with a sermon by Thomas Guthrie 
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fq. T.]; an organ was added on 23 Oot. 1863. 
In 1861 the university of St. Andrews made 
him examiner in mental philosophy. In 
1870 Alexander was placed on the company 
for revision of the Old Testament. In 1871 
he was made assessor of the Edinburgh 
University Court. He resigned his charge 
on 6 June 1877, and in the same ^ar was 
made principal of the Theological Hall (he 
had held the chair of theology from 1864); 
this office he retained till July 1881. In 1884 
he was madeLL.D. of EdinhurghUniversity 
at its tercentenary. He died at Pinkieburn 
House, near Musaelbnmh, on 20 Dec. 1884, 
and was buried on 24 Dec. at Iiiveresk. Ha 
married (24 Aug. 1837) a daughter (d. 16 Oct. 
1876) of James Marsden of Liverpool, and 
had thirteen children, of whom eight survived 
him. He was of genial temperament, as 
evidenced by his friendship with Dean Ham- 
say and his membership in the Hellenic 
Society, instituted by Jolin Stuart Blackie 
fq. v,] His habits and tastes wore simple. 
Of most of the learned societies of Edin¬ 
burgh he was a member, His portrait, by 
Norman Macbeth [q. v.], is in the Scottisi 
National Portrait Gallery; a marble bust by 
Hutchinson is in the porch of Augustine 
Church. 

He published, besides numerous sermons 
and pamphlets: 1. 'The Connexion and Har¬ 
mony of the Old and New Testaments ’ (con¬ 
gregational lecture, 1840), 1341, 8vo j 2nd 
edit. 1868, 8vo. 2. ‘ Ando-Catholicism,’ 
Edinburgh, 1843,8vo. 3. ‘Switzerland and 
the Swiss Ohurohes,’ Glasgow, 1846,16mo. 
4. ‘The Ancient British Church’ [1362], 
Idmoj revised edition by S. G. Green, 1880, 
8vo, 6. ' Christ and Christianity,' Edin- 
Wgh, 1864, 8vo. 6. * Lusus Poetici,’ 1831, 
8vo (privately printed; reprinted, with ad¬ 
ditions, in Boss's ‘Life’). 7. 'Christian 
Thought and ‘Work,’ Edinburgh, 1862, 8vo. 
8. ‘St. Paul at Athens,’ Edinburgh, 1865, 
8vo. 9. ‘ Sermons,’ Edinburgh, 1876, 8vo. 
Posthumous was 10. ‘ A System of Biblical 
Theology,’ Edinburgh, 1888, 2 vols. 3vo 
(edited by James Boss). 

He published also memoirs of John Wat¬ 
son (1846), Ealph Wardlaw (18601, and 
WiUiam Alexander (1807); expositions of 
Deuteronomy (‘Pulpit Commentary,’ 1882) 
and Zechariah (1886); and translations of 
BiBroth on Corinthians (1887), Edvemick’s 
Introduction to the Old Testament (1852), 
and Dorner's ‘ History of the Doctrine of the 
Person of Christ,’vol. i. (1864). He edited 
Kitto’s ‘Cyclopredia of Biblical Literature’ 
(1870,3 vols.), and several theological works. 
His ‘Hymns for OhristianWorship’ reached 
a third edition in 1866, 

VOL, xxn.—sns. 


I To the ‘British Quarter^,’ the ‘British 
I and Foreign Evangelical Heview,’ ‘ Good 
Words,’ and other kindred periodicals he 
frequently contributed; he edited the 
‘Scottish Congregational Magazine,’ 1836- 

1840 and 1847-61. To the ‘ Encyolopcedia 
Britannica ’ (eighth edition) he contributed 
several articles on topics of theology and 
philosophy (the publisher, Adam Black 
fq. V.], was a member of his congragation). 
His articles on ‘Calvin’ and ‘Ghanning’ 
raised some controversy, and were improved 
in the ninth edition. To the ‘Imperial Dic¬ 
tionary of Biography ’ he also contributed, 

[Life and Work, 1887 (portrait), hy Jsmoa 
Ross.] A. 6. 

ALFORD, MARIANNE MARGARET, 
VisooTTMTESs Alxoed, generally known as 
Lidt MiBiAx Altokd (1817-1888), artist, 
art patron, and auHior, elder toghter of 
Spencer Compton, second Marquis of North¬ 
ampton [q. v.l, by his wife Margaret, eldest 
daughter of Major-general Douglas Macleon- 
Clephane, was born in 1817 at Rome, where 
her father was then residing. Her childhood 
was spent in Italy, and thence she derived a 
love of that country which lasted through¬ 
out her life. She came to England in 1830 
with her parents, but in later life returned 
to spend m any winters in Rome. On 10 Feb. 

1841 she was married at Castle Ashby to 
John Hume Gust, viscount Alford, elder son 
of John Gust, first Earl Brownlow, and the, 
heir to a portion of the large estates of 
Francis Egerton, third and last Duke of 
Bridgewater [q. v.l In 1849 this propertv 
passed to Lord Alrord, but he died m 1861, 
leaving his widow with two sons. A famous 
legal contest known as the Bridgewater Will I 
Cose followed Lord Alford’s death, and his, 
elder eon’s claim to succeed to the Bridge- 
water estates was warmly disputed, but was' 
finally settled by the House of Lords in the 
young man’s favour on 19 Aug. 1863. 

Lady Marian Alford was an accomplished' 
artist, inheriting her tastes in this direction 
from both her parents, and, although she 
enjoyed no regular education in art, her, 
drawings and paintings attain a very high 
standard. Her house in Loudon, Alford 
House, Prince’s Gate, was built mainljr&om | 
her own designs. She was also a liberal and; 
intelligent patron of artists in England and 
Italy, and a friend of the leading artists of < 
the day. She was especially interested in, 
needlework, both as a fine art and as an em¬ 
ployment for women, and it was greatly 
through her infiuence and personal efforts 
that the Royal School of Art Needlework in 
Eensinglon look its rise. For many years 

n 
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she liollected materials for a history of needle¬ 
work, which she published in handsome foim 
in 1886 under the title of ‘ Needlework as 
Art.' In society, as well as in art circles, 
Lady Marian Alford was noted for refine¬ 
ment and dignity, and for her powers of 
conversation. Sue died at her sou’s house, 
Ashridge, Berkhampstead, on 8 Feb. 1888, 
and was buried at Belton near Grantham. 
Of her two sons the elder, John ‘William 
Spencer Brownlotv Egerton-Cust, succeeded 
his grandfather as second Earl Browidow, 
and, dying unmarried in 1867, was suc¬ 
ceeded'by his younger brother, Adelbert 
'R’ellington Brownlow Oust, third Earl 
Brownlow. 

[Prirate information and personal know¬ 
ledge,] L. 0. 

ALFRED ERNEST ALBERT, Duke 
OF EniinirR&H and Duke of Saxe-Cobees 
AJTD Gotha (1844-1900), second son of 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, was horn 
at "Windsor Castle on 6 Aug. 1844. In 1836 
Lieutenant (afterwards Sir John] Cowell 
of the royal engineers was appointed his 
ovemor, and in October 1637 he was esta- 
lished at Alverbanb, a cottage near Gosport, 
where he was pepared for the navy by the 
Rev, IVilliam Rowe Jolley, a chaplain and 
naval instructor. It was the wish of the 
prince consort that the boy should pass the 
usual entry examination, which he did in 
August 1858, when he was ajppointed to the 
Euryadus, a 50-gun screw frigate, specially 
commissioned by Captain John Walter Tarle- 
ton, weU known as a good and careful officer. 
The Eoryalus went in the first instance to 
the Mediterranean, and afterwards to the 
Cape of Good Hope and Natal, giving the 
young prince the opportunity for an ex¬ 
cursion into the Orange Free State. On his 
return to Cape Town he tilted (on 17 Sept. 
1860) the first load of stones into the sea for 
the breakwater in Table Bay. From the 
•Cape the Euryalus went to the West Indies, 
and returned to England in August 1861. 
The prince was then appointed to the St. 
George with Captain the Hon. Francis 
Egerton for service in the Channel, North 
America,WestIndies,aiidtheMediteiHinean, 
heing, 1^ the special desire of his father, 
treated on board as the other midshipmen | 
on shore he occasional^ took his place as 
the son of the queen, ft was not, however, 
considered necessary, or indeed advisable, to 
subject him to the prescribed limits of age 
and service. 

In the winter of 1863-S a prospect of 
aeooring a foreign throne was suddenly pre¬ 
sented to Prince Alfred, and as suddenly 


withdrawn. The citizens of the kingdom of 
Greece, having deprived their despotic king, 
Otho, of the crown, marked their confidence 
in England by bestowmg the dignity on the 
queen of England’s second son by an over¬ 
whelming majority of votes, cast on an 
wpeal to universal suft'rage (6-16 Dec. 1862), 
The tot.vl number of votes given was 241,202; 
of these Prince Alfred received 260,016. 
His election, which was hailed throughout 
Greece with unqualified enthusiasm, was 
ratified W the National Assembly (8 Feb. 
1863). The queen was not averse to Prince 
Alfred's acceptance of the honour, but Loid 
Palmerston, the prime minister, with Earl 
Russell, the foreign secretory, knew that the 
proposal contravened an arrangement already 
entered into with Russia and Kance, whereby 
no prince of any of these countries could 
ascend the throne of Greece. Accordingly, 
the crown was refused. At Lord Russril's 
suggestion, however, negotiations were 
opened with Prince Alfred’s uncle, Duka 
Ernest of Saxe-Oohnrg-Gotha, with a view 
to his filling the vacant office, hut it was 
deemed essential that Duke Ernest, who 
was childless, should, if ho assented, renounce 
at once his duclw of Saxe-Oohura in favour 
of his nephew, Prince Alfred. This condi¬ 
tion Duke Ernest and his council declined 
to euteitaiu, and the Greek throne was 
finally accepted (80 March 1863) W (Wil¬ 
liam) George, second son of Prince Christiau 
of Sleswig-Holstein-Gluoksburg, who, in ao- 
coi'danoe with an earlier treaty, eoou become 
king of Denmark (16 Nov, 1860), Mean¬ 
while Alexandra, the sister of the newly 
chosen king of Greece and daughter of 
Prince Christian, married, on 10 March 
1863, Prince Alfred’s brother, the Prince of 
Wales. One result of these transactions 
was the formal execution hy tho Prince of 
Wales, who was the next heir to his uncle 
Ernest of Soxe-Ooburg-Gotha in the suooes’ 
sion to the throne of that duehy, of a deed 
of renunciation, which transferred his title 
in the diiohy to Alfred, his noxl brother 
(19 April 1863), After more than thirty 
years the deed took effect (Maimesbuet, 
Menwirs, p. 667; Dheb Ebnest of Baxb- 
Cobebo, Metnoira, iv. 86-90) Fiitlat, Sia- 
tory of Greece, vii. 289 seq.) 

Meanwhile, Prince Alfred steadily pur¬ 
sued his coi'eer in the British navy. On 
24 Feb. 1863 he was promoted to be lieu¬ 
tenant of the Racoon with Oaptain Oount 
Gleicheu [see Vioioa, Suppl.] In her he 
continued for three years, and on 28 Feb. 
1866 he was promoted to he captain (passing 
over the intermediate rank of commander). 
At the same time he was granted by parlias 
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ment an income of 16,000f. a year, dating 
back to the day ofhis majority (6 Aug. 1866), 
and on the queen’s birthday (24 May 1868) 
he ■was created Duke of Edinburgh and 
Earl of Ulster and Kent. The orders of the 
Garter, Thistle, and St. Patrick, Grand Cross 
of the Bath, St. Michael and St. George, 
Star of India, Indian Empire, and all the 
principal foreign orders •were confemd on 
him. Ur March 1866 he was elected master 
of the Trinity House j in June he received 
the freedom of the city of London. 

In January 1867 he commissioned the 
Galatea, and in her visited Hio Janeiro, the 
Cape, Adelaide, Melhom-ne, Tasmania, and 
Sydney. At this last place he was shot in 
the back by an Irishman named O’Farrell 
(12 March 1868). The woimd was fortu¬ 
nately trifling, but the indignation excited 
was -very great, and O’Farrell was tried, con- 
\ioted, and executed in the course of a few 
weeks. The Galatea returned to England 
in the summer of 1868. After a short stay 
she again sailed for the far East, visiting 
India, China, and Japan, where the dulce 
was honourably received by the Mikado. 
The Galatea returned to England and was 
aid off in the summer of 1871. In February 
876 the duke was appointed to the ironclad 
Sultau/one of the fleet in the Mediterranean 
tinder Sir Geoffrey Thomas Phipps Hornby 
[q. V. Suppl.] IfVith Hornby he proved him- 
smf an apt pupil. He attained a particular 
reputation for his skill in maucenvring a 
fleet, and that not as a prince, but as a naval 
officer. 

On 30 Dee. 1876 he was promoted, by 
order in council, to the rank of rear-ad¬ 
miral, and in November 1879 was ap¬ 
pointed to the command of the naval reserve, 
which he held for three years. During that 
period he mustered the coastguard ships each 
summer, and organised them as a fleet in 
the North Sea or the Baltic. On SO Nov. 
18^ he was promoted to be vice-admiral, 
and from December 1888 to December 1884 
commanded the Channel squadron. From 
1886 to 1889 he was commander-in-chief in 
the Mediterranean, and it was specially at 
this time that his skill in handling a fleet 
was most talked of. It was commonly said 
that, with the exception of Hornby, no one 
in modern times could be compared with 
him, On 18 Oct, 1887 he was made an 
admiral, and from 1890 to 1893 he was com¬ 
mander-in-chief at Devonport. On 8 June 
18P8 he was promoted to the rank of admiral 
of the fleet. 

A little more than two months afterwards, 
22 Aug. 1898, on the death of his father’s 
brother, he succeeded him as reigning duke 


of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, in virtue of the 
I renunciation in 1868 by his brother, the 
I Prince of Wales, of the title to that duchy, 

I The question was then raised whether as a 
German sovereign prince he could retain his 
I privileges as an English peer or his rank as 
' an Englinh admiral of the fleet. This last 
j he was permitted to hold by an order in 
I council of 23 Nov. 1893, but it was under- 
I stood that he had no longer a voice or seat 
in the House of Lords. He relinquished, 

' too, the income of 15,0001, which had been 
, settled on him on attaining his majority, but 
kept the further 10,0001. which was granted 
, on his marriage in 1874, as an allowance to 
keep up Clarence House, London, where he 
' resided for apart of eachyear. In Germany 
] there were many who aflected to resent the 
intrusion of a foreigner among the princes of 
the empire; but among his own subjects he 
speedily overcame hostile prejudices, adapt¬ 
ing himself to his new duties and new sur¬ 
roundings, and taking an espucial intereKt 
in aU that concerned the agricultmul and 
industrial prosperity of the duchies. A keen 
sportsman, a man of refined tastes, passion¬ 
ately fond of music, and a good performer 
on the 140110, he was yet of a somewhat 
reserved disposition which prevented him 
from being so popular as his orothers: but 
by those who were in a position to know 
him best he was admired and ebteemed. 
He died suddenly at Ilosenau, near Coburg, 
on 80 July 1900 of paralysis of the beait, 
which, it was understood, saved him from 
the torture of a slow death by an internal 
disease of a malignant nature. He was 
buried on 4 Aug. in the mausoleum erected 
by bis uncle Duke Ernest II in the cemetery 
at Coburg. 

Duke Alfred married, at St. Fetereburg 
on 28 Jan, 1874, the Grand Duchess Marie 
Alexandrovna, only daughter of the Tsar of 
■Russia, Alexander II, and left by her four 
daughters, three of whom married in their 
father’s lifetime, in each case before com¬ 
pleting their eighteenth year. The eldeet 
daughter. Princess Marie AlexandraVictoria 
(i. 29 Oct. 1876), married, 10 Jan, 1898, 
Ferdinand, crown prinoe of Roumonia; the 
second daughter, Prinoees Victoria Melita 
(J. 26 Nov. 1876), married, on 19 April 
1894, her first cousin Louis, mand duke of 
Hesse: the third daughter, inincess Alex¬ 
andra Louise Olga Victoria (i. 1 Sept. 1878), 
married the Hereditay Prinoe of Hoheii- 
lohe-Langenburg on 20 .^ril 1890; the 
fourth daughter. Princess Beatrice Leopol- 
dine Victoria, was bom on 20 April 1884. 

Duke Alfred’s only son, Alfred Alexander 
William Ernest Albert, bom on 15 Oct. 

n 2 
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1874, died of phthisis at Meran on 6 Feb. 
1899. The succession to the duchy of Saze- 
Coburg-Gotha thus passed, on the lenunoia- 
tion both of Duke Alfred's next brother, the 
Duke of Connaught, and of his son, to Duke 
Alfred's nephe-w, the Duke of Albany, pos¬ 
thumous son of his youngest brother, Leo¬ 
pold, duke of Albany, Queen Victoria’s 
youngest son. 

A portrait of the duke by Von An^li, 
dated l^s75, is at Windsor, together trifli a 
picture of the ceremony of his marriage at 
St. Petersburg, -which"was painted by hf. 
Chevalier. j 

[Times, 1 Aug. 1900; Army and Navy Gazette, ' 
4 Aug.; Milner and Briarley’s Cruise of Her 
Majerty’s ship GaUtea, 1807-8; Sir Theodore 
Martin’s lafa of the Prince Consort i Prothero’s 
life and Letters of Dean Stanley; Favy Lists; 
Foster’s Peerage.] J, K. L. 

AiliAN, Sm HENTtY JIAHSmUN 
HAVELOCK (l'*30-1897), general. [See 
HATIlI.OOK-.AtL ly.] 


of Viscount Keith of Stonehaven Marischal 
Admiral of the Red,’ 1883; a trustworthy 
■work. S. 'Balmoral, a Romance of the 
Queen's Country,’ 1893; a Jacobite tale. 
4. ‘ Earlscourt, a Kovel of Provincial Life' 
1804. ’ 

In 1888 he edited two -works of rate 
value and interest ("each in 2 vols. Svoi ; 
[1^ the Oohtertyre MSS. of John Ramsay 
under the title of ‘ Scotland and Scotsmen 
in the Eighteenth Century,’ and (2) 'let¬ 
ters from and to Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe' 
[q. V.] Alkrdyce regularly wrote political 
and literary articles for ‘ Blackwood’s Maga¬ 
zine,’ and his skill in handling a short story 
is illustrated in the third series of ‘TalM 
from Blackwood.’ At the time of his death 
he was preparing the volume on Aberdeen¬ 
shire for Messrs. Blackwood's series of county 
histories. ^ 

[Private information; Times, Scotsman, and 
Aberdeen Froo Press of 24 April, and Atlienieuin 
of2 May 1896] T, B. 


ALLARDYOE, -ALEXANDER (1846- 
1896], author, son of James Allardyee, 
farmer, was horn on 21 Jan. 1846 at Tilly- 
m^t, Gartly, parish of Rliynie, Aberdeen¬ 
shire. _ Receiving his first lessons in Latin 
from his maternd grandmother (Smiih, An 
AierdeensAire TiHage Propaganda), he was 
educated at Rbraie parish school, Aberdeen 
narnmar school, and the university of Aher- 
deen. In 1868 he became sub-editor of the 
‘Friend of India’ at Serampore, Bengal, 
Lord Jlayo appreciated him so highly that 
lio_ offered him an a.<islstant-commissloner- 
ship, hut he kept to journalism. He was on 
the ‘Friend ofindia ’ till 1876, having appa¬ 
rently at the same time done work Sit 
‘Indian Statesman.' In 1875 he succeeded 
John Capper as editor of the ‘ Ceylon Times,’ 
und one of his early experiences of office was 

tAnHa-f<inn< ntt aviATAiw* 4...« xl... 1. 1 


tendering an apology to the judicial bench 
for contempt (London Timet, 26 April 1896). 
Retinming to Europe, he was for a time at 
Berlin and afterwards in London, where he 
wrote for ‘ Fraser's Magazine,’ the ' Spec¬ 
tator,’ and other periodicals. In 1877 he 
B^tled at Edinburgh os reader to the house 
of^essrs. Wi limm Blackwood and Sons. 
and assistant-editor of ‘Blacitwood’s Maga- 
1000 ' Portobello on 23 April 

1896, and was buried in Rhynie parish 
churchyard, Aberdeenshire. 

■WhM comparatively young AUardyoe 
married Ms oousin, Barbara Anderson, who 
survived hime There was no familr, 

‘The City of Sm- 
^ vivacious 

tale of Indian life and manners. 2. ‘ Memoir 


ALLEN, GRANT (1848-1899), man of 
letters and man of scienca, whose full nama 
was Charles Grant Blaitfludie Allen, was 
horn at Alwington, near Kingston in Canada, 
on 24 Feb. 1848. lie was the second but 
only sumving son of .foseph Antisell AlV n. 
a clergyman of the Irish Church who emi- 
grated to Canada in 18-10, and survived his 
son by eleven months, dying at Alwington, 
near Kingston, in Canada, on 6 Oct. 1000. 
His mother (Charlotte Catherine Ann) was 
the only daughter of Charles William Grant, 
fifth baron de Longiieuil, a title created 
by Louis XIV in 1700, and the only one in 
Canada that is officially reoogniseu. The 
mothCT’s family of the Grants came to 
Canada from Blairflndie in Scotland. 

Grant Allen (as he always styled bim- 
aeli) spent the Met thirteen years of his life 
I among the delightful surroundings of the 
Thousand Isles, on the Upper St. Lawrence, 
where he learnt to love animals and flowers. 
His earliest teacher was his father. In about 
1861 the family moved to Nowhovon, Con- 
nectmut, -where be had a tutor from Yale. 
& the following year they went again to 
France, and he was placed for a time in 
the Lolldge Imperial at Dieppe, before being 
finally traneferred to King Edward’s School, 
Birmingham. In 1867 he was elected to a 
postmastorship at Merton College, Oxford, 
His undergraduate career was hampered by 
an earlymarriage—his first wife was always 
an invalid and soon died; but he gained 
a first class in classical moderations, and a 
second class in the final olassicol school after 
only a years reading. In 1871 he graduated 
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B.A., but proceeded to no further degree. 
For the next three years he undertook the 
uncongenial •work ot schoolmaster at Brigh¬ 
ton, Cheltenham, and Beading. In 1873 he 
was appointed professor of mental and moral 
philosophy in a college at Spanish Town in 
Jamaica, then founded by the government 
for the education of the negroes. The experi¬ 
ment of the negro college was a failure. 
The half-dozen students that could be got to 
attend required only the most elementary 
instruction, and the principal died of yellow 
fever. In 1876 the college was finally closed, 
and Allen returned to England with a small 
sum of money in compensation for the loss 
of his post. These three years, however, in 
.Tamoica had an important influence on the 
development of AUen’a mind. He had leisure 
to read and to allow his ideas to clarify. It 
was during this time that he acquired a fair 
^owledge of Anglo-Saxon for the benefit of 
his pupils. He also studied philosophy and 
physical science, and framed an evolutionary 
system of his own, based mainly on the 
works of Herbert Spencer. In later years 
he was not much or a student, His views 
were formed when he came back firom 
Jamaica, and such they remained to the end. 

While at Oxford Allen had contributed to 
a short-lived periodical, entitled ‘ The Oxford 
University Magazine and Review,’ of which 
only two numbers appeared (December 1869 
and January 1870). On re-settling in Eng¬ 
land in 1876, he resolved to support himself 
hy his pen. His first book was an essay on 
‘Physiological .lEsthetics’ (1877), which he 
dedicated to Mr. Herbert Spencer and pub¬ 
lished at his own risk. The book did not sqU, 
but it won for the author some reputation, 
and introduced his name to the editors of 
magazines and newspapers, He began to find 
a ready market for his wares—^popular scien¬ 
tific articles, always with an evolutionary 
moral—^in the ‘Comhill,’ the ‘St. James's 
Gazette,’ and elsewhere, But such stray 
work did not yield a livelihood j and Allen 
was glad to acc^t on engagement of some 
months to assist Sir William Wilson Hunter 
[q. V. Suppl.] in the compilation of the‘Im¬ 
perial Gazetteer of India.’ ‘ I wrote,’ he says, 
‘ with my own hand the greater put of the 
articles on the North-Western Provinces, 
the Punjab and Sind, in those twelve big 
rolumes? For a short time he was on the 
staff of the ‘ Daily News,’ but nightwork did 
not suit him, and he was one of the regular 
contributors to that brilliant but unsuccess¬ 
ful periodical, ‘London’ (1878-9). During 
this period he published another essay on 
‘The Colour Sense’ (1879)jwhioh won high 
approval from Mr. Alfred Buss^ Wallace; 


three collections of popular scientific articles 
(‘ Vignettes from Nature,’ 1881, ‘ The Evo¬ 
lutionist at Large,’ 1881, and ‘ CoBa Clout’s 
Calendar,’ 1883), the value and accuracy of 
which are attested by letters from Darwin 
and Huxley; two series of botanical studies 
on flowers (‘ Colours of Flowers,’ 1882, and 
* Flowers and their Pedigrees,’ 1883); and a 
little monograph on ‘ Anglo-Saxon Britain ’ 
(1881). 

If the last-mentioned be excepted, all 
Allen’s early publications from 1877 to 1883 
were in the field of science. Unfortunately, 
he could not live by science alone, He has 
himself described how he became a novelist. 
His first essays in fiction were short stories, 
contributed to ‘Belgravia’ and other maga¬ 
zines under the pseudonym of J. Arbuthnot 
Wilson, and collected under the title of 
‘ Strange Stories ’ (1884). In the opinion of 
his friends he never wrote anything better 
than some of these psychological studies, 
notably ‘The Reverend John Greedy’and 
‘The Curate of Churnside,’ both of which 
appeared in the ‘ Cornhill.’ His first novel 
was ‘Philistia,’which originally appeared as 
a serial in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ and 
was published in the then orthodox three 
volumes in 1884, again under a pseudonym 
—^t his time Cecil Power. This book is largely 
autobiographical. Though it did not take 
with the public, the author received suffi¬ 
cient encouragement to go on. During the 
next fifteen years he brought out more than 
thirty books of fiction, of which the only one 
that need be mentioned here is ‘ The Woman 
who did’ (1895). This is a TendenzrBoman, 
written, as he said, ‘for the first time in my 
life wholly and solely to satisfy my own taste 
and my own conscience.’ The heroine is a 
woman with all the virtues who, out of 
regard to the dignity of her sex, refuses to 
suWit to the legal tie of marriage. The 
disastrous consequences of such a scheme of 
life are developed by the author with re¬ 
morseless precision. He intended the book, 
in aU seriousness, to be taken as a protest 
against the subjection of women, and he 
dedicated it to his wife, with whom he had 
passed ‘my twenty happiest years.’ The lack 
of humour in it puzzled his friends. The 
public read it eagerly, but were shocked, 
lie followed it up with another ‘hUl-top’ 
novel, ‘ The British Barbarians ’ (1896), which 
was an equally inconsequent satire on the 
existing social system, and then quietly re¬ 
turned to the writing of commonplwe fiction, 
some of which appeared under the fresh 
pseudonym of Olive ftatt Bayner. 

But Allen’s intellectual activity was W 
no means confined to novel writing. He 
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contributed re^arly to newspapers, maga¬ 
zines, and reviews, wliicli contain some of 
liis best work, often not reprinted. Of those 
that were republished in book form, the 
fullest light was thrown on the author's real 
views of life in ‘Falling in Love, with other 
Essays on more exact Branches of Science' 
(1SB9), and ‘ Postprandial Philosophy' (1894). 
Twice he returned to the more abstruse 
bcieneeof his earlierdays. In 1888 he brought 
out ‘Force and Energy,’which embodies the 
resultsofhislonelyreadingand cogitations in 
Jamaica, where the first draft of it was pri¬ 
vately printed (1876J. Physicists generally 
declined to discuss his novel theory of dyna¬ 
mics as being that of an amateur. Never¬ 
theless Allen persisted in it, and when the 
hook passed into the remainder market in 
1894, ne presented a copy to a friend with 
this inscription: ‘ It contains my main con¬ 
tribution to human thought. And I desire 
here to state that, when you and I have 
pa«3ed away, I believe its doctrine will gra¬ 
dually be arrived at by other thinkers.* His 
other serious work was ‘ The Evolution of 
the Idea of God' (1897J, an inquiry into the 
origin of relimons. This book is crowded 
withanthropologicallore, and contains nume¬ 
rous brilliant apei-fua, but it labours under 
the defect of attempting to explain every¬ 
thing by means of a single theory. In con¬ 
nection with this should be read an ess^ on 
the origin of tree worship that he prefixed 
to a verse translation of the ‘ Attis' of Ca- 
tuUuB (1892). In 1894 he issued a volume 
of poems which he modestly entitled‘The 
Lower Slopes' (1894). In technique they 
are the verses of a prose writer, though 
they reveal not a little of the heart of the 
author, and the ideals of his youth, when 
most of them were actually written. In the 
later years of his life Allen found a fresh 
interest in art, and particularly in Italian 
art. To art as a handicraft he had always 
been attracted, as may be seen in his very 
tot contribution to the ‘ Comhill' on ‘ Oan'- 
ing a Ooco-nut.’ The appreciation of paint¬ 
ing and architecture came later, as the re¬ 
sult of repeated visits to Italy. To his 
scientific mind they fell into their place as 
branches of human evolution. It is this 
unifying conception of art, as well as of his¬ 
tory, that inspires the series of guide-books 
which ho wrote in his last years on Paris, 
Florence, Venice, and the cities of Beleium 
(1897,1898). 

Grant Allen never enjoyed robust health, 
London was always distasteful to him. In 
1881 he settled at Dorking, where he de¬ 
lighted in botanical wa^s in the woods and 
sandy heaths; but nearly every year he was 


compelled to winter in the south cf Europe, 
usumly at Antibes, though once or twice he 
went as far as Algiers and Egypt. In 1892 
he bought a plot of ground almost on the 
summit of Hind Head, and built himself a 
charming cottage which he called the Oroft. 
Here he found that he could endure the 
severity of an English winter amid surround¬ 
ings wuder than at Dorking, and with the 
society of a few congenial friends. Conti¬ 
nental trips he still made, chiefly to prepare 
I his guide-books. His favourite holidwresort 
I was on the Thames, near Marlow. Early in 
1899 he was seized with a mysterious ilinees, 
the real nature of which was not detected 
tin after his death. After months of sufier- 
ing he died on 28 Oct. His body was cre¬ 
mated at Woking, the only ceremony being 
a memorial address by Mr. Frederic Harr> 
son. In 1878,justbeforestartingforJamaica, 
he married his second wife, Ellen, youngest 
daughter of Thomas Jerrard of Ljroe Begis. 
She survived him, together with one son, the 
only issue of the marriage.,■ 

[Grant Allen, a Memoir, by Edward Clodd, 
with portrait and bibliography, London, 1900.1 

J. S. C. 

ALLINGHAM, WILLIAM (1824- 
1880), poet, woe born at Ballyehannou, Done¬ 
gal, on 19 March 1824. William AUing- 
nam, his father, who had formerly been a 
merchant, was at the time of his birth mana¬ 
ger of the local bank; his mother, Elizabeth 
Crawford, was also a native of Ballyshan- 
non. The family, originally from Hamp¬ 
shire, had been settled in Ireland since the 
time of Elizabeth. Allingham entered the 
hank with which his father was connected 
at the age of thirteen, and strove to perfect 
the scanty education he had received at a 
boarding-school by a vigorous course of self- 
improvement. At the age of twenty-two 
he received an appointment in the customs, 
successive exercised for several years at 
Donegal, Ballyshaunon, and other towns in 
Dlster. He nevertheless paid almost annual 
visits to London, the first in1843, about which 
time he contributed to Leigh H unt's ‘ Jour¬ 
nal,| and in 1847 he made the personal ac¬ 
quaintance of Leigh Hunt, who treated him 
with great kindness, and introduced him to 
Carlyle and other men of letters. Through 
Coventry Patmore he became known to 
Ten^son, as well as to Bossetti and the 
pre-Baphaelite circle in general, "rhe cor¬ 
respondence of Tennyson and Patmore 
attests the high opinion which both enter¬ 
tained of the poetical promise of the young 
Irishman. His first volume) entitled simply 
‘Poems' (London, 1850,12rao),published in 
1850, with a dedication to Leigh Hunt, was 
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nevertheless soon -withdrawn, and his next 
venture, 'Day and Night Songs’ (1854, Lon¬ 
don, 8vo), though reproducing many of the 
early poems, was on a much more reetricted 
scale. Its decided success justified the publi¬ 
cation of a second edition next year, with the 
addition of a new title-piece, ‘The Music 
Master,’ an idyllic poem which had appeared 
in the volume of 1860, but had undergone so 
much refashioning as to have become almost 
a new work. A second series of ‘Day and 
Night Songs ’ was also added. The volume 
was enriched by seven very beautiful wood- 
cuts after designs by Arthur Hughes, as well 
as one by Millais and one by Bossetti, which 
rank among the finest examples of the work 
of these artists in book illustration. Alling- 
ham was at this time on very intimate terms 
with Bossetti, whose letters to him, the best 
that Bossetti ever .wrote, were published by 
Dr. Birkbeek Hill in the ‘ Atlantic Monthty ’ 
for 1896. Allingham afterwards dedicated a 
volume of his collected works to the memory 
of Bossetti, ‘whose friendship brishtened 
many years of my life, and whom I never 
can forget.’ Many of the poems in this col¬ 
lection obtained a wide circulation through 
Irish Wwkers as broadside hallpenny ballads. 
On 18 June 1864 he obtained a pension of 60/. 
on the civil list, and this was augmented to 
100/. on 21 Jan. 1870. 

In 1863 Allingham was transferred from 
ilallyshannon, where he had again officiated 
since 1866, to the customs house at Ly mingtou. 
In the preceding year he had edited * N ight- 
ingale Valley ’ (reissued in 1871 as ‘Choice 
Iwrics and short Poems; or. Nightingale 
l4lley ’), a choice selection of English lyrics; 
in 1864 he edited ‘The Ballad Book’ for the 
‘ Golden Treasury ’ series, and in the same 
year appeared ‘ Laurence Bloomfield in De- 
landj’ a poem of considerable length in the 
heroic couplet, evincing careful study of 
Goldsmith and Crabbe, and regarded by him¬ 
self as his most important work. It certainly 
was the most ambitious, and its want of suc¬ 
cess with the public can only be ascribed to 
the inherent difficulty of the subject. The 
efforts of Laurence Bloomfield, a young Irish 
landlord returned to his patrimonial estate 
after an English education and a long mi¬ 
nority to raise the society to which he comes 
to the level of the society he has left, form 
a curious counterpart to the author's own 
efforts to exalt a theme, socially of deep 
interest, to the region of poetry. Neither 
Laurence Bloomfield nor Allingham is quite 
successful, but neither is entirefy unsuccess¬ 
ful, and the attempt was worth making in 
both instances. The poem remains the 
epic of Irish philanthropic landlordism, and 


its want of stirring interest is largely re¬ 
deemed by its wealth of admirable descrip¬ 
tion, both of man and nature. Tuigenefif 
said, after reading it, ‘ I never understood 
Ireland before.’ Another reprint from 
‘Fraser’ was the ‘Bombles of Patricius 
Walker,’ lively accounts of pedestrian 
tours, which appeared in book form in 1873. 
In 1866 he published * Fifty Modem 
Poems,’ six of which had appeared in earlier 
collections. The most important of the re¬ 
mainder are pieces of local or national in¬ 
terest. Except for ‘ Songs, Ballads, and 
Stories’ (1877), chiefiy reprints, and an occa¬ 
sional contribution to the ‘ Athenocum,’ he 
printed little more verse until the definitive 
collection of his poetical woiks in six volumes 
(1888-93); this edition included ‘Thought 
and Word,’ ‘An Evil May-Day: a religious 
poem ’ which had previously appeared in a 
hmited edition, and‘AshleyManor’ (an un¬ 
acted play), besides an entire volume of short 
aphoristic poems entitled ‘ Blackberries,’ 
which had been previouslv published in 
1884. 

In 1870 Allmgham retired from the civil 
service, and removed to London as sub¬ 
editor (under James Anthony Froude [q. v. 
Suppl.] of ‘Fraser’s Magazine,’ to whion ho 
had long been a contributor. Four years 
later he succeeded Froude as editor, and on 
22 Aug. 1874 he married Mias Helen Pater¬ 
son (6.1848), eldest child of Dr. Alexander 
Henry Paterson, known under her wedded 
name as a distinguished water-colour painter. 
He conducted the magazine with much ability 
until the commencement, in 1879, of a new 
and shortlived scries under the editorship of 
Principal Tulloch. His editorship was made 
inemorahle by the publication in the maga¬ 
zine of Carlyle’s ‘ Early Kings of Norway,’ 
given to him as a mark of regard hy Carlyle, 
whom he frequently visited, and of whose 
conversation he has preserved notes which 
it may he hoped will one day be published. 
After the termination of his comiection with 
‘ Fraser,’ he took up his residence, in 1881, at 
Witlev, in Surrey, whence in 1888 he re¬ 
moved to Hampstead with a view to the 
education of his children. His health was 
already much impaired by the effects ,of a 
fall from horseback, and he died about a year 
after his settlement at Lyndhurst Bead, 
Hampstead, on 18 Nov. 1889. His remains 
were cremated at Woking. 

Though not ranking among the foremost 
of his generation, Allingham, when at his 
best, is an excellent poet, simple, clear, and 
graceful, with a distinct though not ob¬ 
trusive individuality. His best work is 
concentrated in his ' Day and Night Songs’ 
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(1864), which, whether pathetic or sportive, 
whether expressing feeling or depicting 
scenery, whether upborne by simple melody 
or embodying truth in symbol, always fulfil 
the intention of the author and achieve the 
character of worlis of art. The employment 
of colloquial Irish without conventional 
hibernicisms was at the time a noteworthy 
novelty. ‘The Music Master’(1836), though 
of no absorbing interest, is extremely pretty, 
and although 'Laurence Bloomfield’ will 
mainly survive as a social document, the 
reader for instruction’s sake will often be de¬ 
lighted by the poet's graphic felicity. The 
rest of Allingham’s poetical work is on a 
lower level; there is, nevertheless, much 
point in most of his aphorisms, though few 
may attain the absolute perfection which ab¬ 
solute isolation demands. 

Two portraits, one representing Ailing- 
ham in middle, the other in later life, are 
reproduced in the collected edition of his 
poems. 

A collection of prose works entitled ‘Varie- ‘ 
ties in Prose ’ was posthumously published 
in three volumes in 1893. 

[Atheuffium, 33 Nov. 1889; AUingham's pre¬ 
faces to his poems; AUingham's Diary, 1607; 
Eossetti's letters to him, ed. Dr. Birkbeck Hill, 
1897; A. H. Miles's Poets and Poetry of the 
Geutury; private information.] B. G-. 

ALLMAN, GEORGE JAMES (1812- 
189S), botanist and zoolomst, born at Cork 
in 1812, was eldest son of James Allman of 
Bandou, co, Cork. He was educated at 
the Belfast academical institution and at 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he graduated 
B.A. 1839, M.B. 1843, and M.D. 1847. In 
1842 he became a member, and in 1844 a 
fellow, of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Ireland, and on 1 July 1847 he was admitted 
to the aA eimiem degree of M.D. at Oxford. 
Originally intended for the bar and then for 
medicine, he abandoned both in order to 
devote himself to the study of natural sci- 
enee, and especially of marine zoology, of 
which he was one of the early pioneers in 
England, His first scientific paper—on 
Mlyzoa—appeared in 1843: it was followed 
by one on hydrozoa in 1844, and in the next 
thirty years Allman published over a hundred 
papers on. these and similar sul^ects. In 
1844 he was appointed, in succession to his 
namesake, William Allman [q.v.], professor 
of botany in Dublin University. On 1 June 
1834 he was elected F,R.S,, and in the fol¬ 
lowing year he was appointed regius pro¬ 
fessor of natural history, and keeper of the 
natural history museum in the university of 
Edinburgh; his inaugural leoture was pub¬ 
lished (Edinburgh, 1856), 
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Allman’s reputation rests on his investi¬ 
gations into tne classification and morpho¬ 
logy of the ooelenterata and polyzoa. His 
‘ Monograph of the Freshwater Polyzoa ’ 
was puhliwed by the Ray Society in 1866, 
and jn 1871-2 the same society published in 
two fine folios AUman’s most important 
work, ‘ A Mon^aph of the Gymnoblastie 
or Tuhularian Hydroids.’ The way for this 
had been prepared by the' Monograph of the 
Naked-eyed Sleduase,’ published in 1849 by 
Edward Forbes [q. v.], and by the ‘ Oceanic 
Hydrozoa ’ of Thomas Henry Huxley [q. v. 
Suppl.], published by the Royal Society in 
1859. Six years later Allman was invited 
to report on the hydroids oollactecl by L, F. 
de Pourtales on behalf of the United States 
government in the Gulf Stream; Allman’s 
report formed port ii. of the fifth volume of 
the ' Memoirs of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology at Harvard.’ In 1883 he performed 
a similar service for the British government, 
contributing a report on hydroids to a series 
of Challenger reports edited by Sir Charles 
Wyville Thomson [q. v.] Allman’s report 
is part XX. of the seventh volume (1883), 
For his work on hydroids Allman received 
the Brisbane medal of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh in 1877, the Cunningham medal 
I of the Royal Irish Academy in 1878, and 
the gold medal of the Linuean Society in 
i 1896. 

Meanwhile, in 1870, Allman retired from 
his professorship at Edinburgh, being pre¬ 
sented with a testimonial on 29 July. In 
1871 he was elected a member of the Athe- 
neeum Club by the committee. From 1866 
till the abolition of the hoard in 1881 he 
was one of the Scottish fishery commis¬ 
sioners, and in 1876 he was appointed a 
commissioner to inquire into the working of 
the queen’s colleges in Ireland. He had! 
always taken a keen interest in tlie popula¬ 
risation of science, and was one of the early 
promoters of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science; he presided over 
the biological section in 1873, and over the 
united association when it met at Shefiield 
in 1879, He served on the oonnoil of the 
Royal Society from 1871 to 1873, and in 
1874 he succeeded George Bentham [q.v,] 
as president of the Linneon Society, to the 
‘Journal ’ of which he had contributed seve¬ 
ral papers, the most important being that 
on toe freshwater medusa; he relinquished 
the presidency in 1888, when he was suc¬ 
ceeded by Sir John Lubbock (first Lord Ave¬ 
bury). He also acted for many years as 
examiner in natural history for the university 
of London, for the army, navy, and Indian 
medical and civil services. ' 
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On leaving Edinburgh Allman had settled don’s connection [see Hasungs, Sbhiita]. 
first at "^'eybridge and then in close proxi- He also made extensive journeys through 
mity to Mr. Alfred Eussel Wallace, at the British Isles and the United States, 
ArMuore, Parkslone, Dorset. He died there where in 1871 he received the honorary 
on 24 Nov. 1898, and was buried on the degree of D.D. from Yale University. He 
29th in Poole cemetery. His wife, Hannah received a similar distinction from St. An- 
Louisa, third daughter of Samuel Shaen of drews in 1886. He was twice elected presi- 
Crix, near Colchester, Essex, by whom he dent of the Congregational Union—^in 1864 
had no issue, predeceakd him in 1890. and in 1881—an unprecedented distinction. 

Besides the works mentioned above and In literature Allon was equally active, 
his numerous scientific papers, of which a while his services to uoncontbrmist musio 
list is given in the Eoyal Society’s pataloguB, were of the first importance. In 1863 he 
Allman published a lecture entitled ‘The compiled a ‘Memoir of James Sherman’ 
Method and Aim of Natural History Studies’ ([London, 8vo j Srd edit. 1804), and in 1866, 
(Edinburgh, 1868, 8vo), and contributed to in conjunction with Henry Eobert Beynolds 
J. V. Oarus’s‘leones Zootomicte’ (Leipzig, [ci. v. Suppl.], he undertook to edit the 
1867 ,fo].),and‘AnAppendixon the Vegeta- ‘"British Quarterly Eeview,’ the represen- 
tion of the Eiviera' to A. Bartty's ‘ Nice and tative organ of the free churches [see 
its Climate’ (English transl. London, 1882, ViuaHAy, EonmiT, 1795-1868]. In 1877 
8vo). In the last year of his life ho printed he_ became sole editor, and continued in 
a volume of poems for private circulation. this position until the periodical was dis- 

rAllman’s Works in Brit. Museum Library; continued inl886. His services to hymnology 
Proc. Liunean Soc. 1896-6, p. 30 ; Lists of Eel- were of great value. He edited the ‘ Con- 
lows of theEoyal Soc.; Nature,lix. 202,269 (by greoatioiial Psalmist’in 1868 in conjunction 
Professor Q. B. Howes) j Cat. Qrad. Trin. GoU. with Henry John Qauntlett [qy.], and new 
Dublin; Eoster’a Alumni Oxon. 1716-1880; editions appeared in 1868, 1875, and 1889, 
Men of the Time, 1896; Who's Who? 1898; Aseeondedition,a‘ChantBook,’waspub- 
Timea, 28 Nor. 1898; Huxley’s Life and ^Uers igco; a third section, ‘Anthems 

of T. H. Huxley, 1900.] A. i. P. f^j. Congregational Use,’ in 1872, and a 

ALLON, IIENEY (1818-1802), congre- fourth, ‘ Tunes for Children’s "Worship,’ in 
gational divine, bom at "W'elton, near H ull, 1879. Besides editing these musical works 
on 18 Oct. 1818, was the son of "B^illiam he acted as editor to the ‘ New Oongrega- 
Allon, a huilder and estate steward. He timal Hymn-book,’published‘Supplemental 
was apprenticed as a builder at Beverley, Hymns for Public "Worship' in 1868, 
whore he joined the congregational church, ‘ llymns for Children’s "Worship ’ in 1878, 
and began to preach at the age of seventeen, and the ‘ Congregational Psalmist Hymnal’ 
His devout character attracted the attention in 1880. By these musical works, and by 
of James Sherman [q. v.], and others, by his lectures and writings, among which 
whose influence he was received in 18S9 as may be mentioned * The "NVorship of the 
a student at Cheshunt College, where he Church,’ contributed to Henry Eobert Eey- 
studied theology under .Tolrn Harris (1802- nolds’a ‘ Eoclesia ’ (1870), AUon did much 
]866)[q.v.] In 1844 he became assietant to improve the musical portion of noncon- 
to Tnomas "Lewis at Union Chapel, Isling- formist worship. As a composer he is only 
ton. He was ordained on 12 June 1844, represented by one hymn, ‘Low in Thine 
and his preaching at once created a re- ag^ny,’ written for Foesiontide. 
markable impression. His striking presence Allon died at Canonbury on 16 April 
added to the effect of his delivery, while he 1892, and was buried in Abney Park ceme- 
appealed in his sermons to the intellect tery on 21 April. A man of liberal thought 
ramer than to the emotions of his hearers, and wide reading, many of his theologioal 
On the death of Lewis on 29 Feh. 1862 opinions were hardly in sympathy with those 
AUon became sole pastor of the church. In of his more conservative comtemporaries, 
1861 Union Chapel was enlarged, and be- such as John Campbell (1794-1867) [q. v.j 
tween 1874 and 1877 it was rebuilt. AUon They exposed him to animadversions, but no 
did not, however, confine his labours to his attack ever excited him to bitterness. In 
congregation, but extended them to many 1848 he was marriod at Bluntisham, in 
different fields of action. His services to Huntingdonshire, to Eliza, eldest daughter 
Cheshunt Allege were very great. After of Jose^ Goodman of "V’itton inthatoounly. 
Sherman’s death in 1862 he filled the hono- He left two sons and four daughters. A 
rary office of secretory, and in 1864 he was fund to establish a memorial to AUon waa 
appointed ministeiiol trustee, as weU as one closed in 1897, By its means the chapel of 
of the trustees of the countess of Hunting- Cheshunt College was enlarged, a new 
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organ provided, and an AUon scliolaraliip 11841 lie was one of the drst to advocate and 
established. propose the establishment of a railway clears 

Besides the works already mentioned, and ing-house system. On the amalgamation of 
numerous sermons and pamphlets, AUon his company with the North Midland and 
was the author of: 1. ‘The ision of God, I Midlantf Counties Railway on 1 Jan. 1844, 
and other Sermons,’ London, 1876, 8to ; Srd > Allport was not selected as manager of the 
edit. 1877. 2. ‘The Indwelling of Christ, joint undertaking, but through the influence 
and other Sermons,’ London, 1892, 8vo. He of George Hudson [q. v.], who had marked 


edited in 1869 the ‘Sermons of Thomas 
Binney [q. v.] with a biographical and criti¬ 
cal sket^. A number of Allon's letters to 
Reynolds are printed in ‘Henry Robert 
Reynolds; his Life and Letters,’ edited by 
his sisters in 1893. 

Alton’s son. HEtray Ebseine Allob (1SG4- 
1897), musical composer, born in October 
1864, was educated at Amersham Hall 
School near Reading, at University College, 
London, and at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
He studied music under Wiliiam Henry 
Birch and Frederic Corder. Besides two 
cantatas, ‘ Annie of Lochroyan ’ aud ‘ The 
Child of Elle,’ and many songs, he published 
several sonatas and other pieces for the 
pianofoite, and the pianoforte and violin. 
His work showed originality and potver. He 
was one of the promoters of the ‘ New Musi¬ 
cal Quarterly Review,’ to which he fre- 
(juently contributed. He died in London 
on 8 April 1897, and bequeathed his library 
of musical works to the Union Society of 
Cambridge University (information kindly 
given by Mr. L, T. Rowe;. 

[Earyood’s Henry AUon, 1894 (with portrait); 
Memorials of Henry AUon (with portrait), 1892; 
Conmegatiosal Year Book, 1898, pp. 202-5 
(with portrait); Historical Sketch, preflaed to 
Sermons preached at the dedication of Union 
Chapel, Islington, 1878; Burrell's Memoirs of 
T. Lewis, 1863; Woddington's Congregatioual 
History, 1860-1880, pp. 426-46; Congregation- 
alist, May 1879 (with portrait); J. Guinness 
Hngers in Sunday Magazine, 1892, pp. 387-91.] 

H. X. 0. 

ALLPORT, Sib JAMES JOSEPH 
(1811-1892), railway manager, born at Bir¬ 
mingham on 27 Feb. 1811, was third son of 
"William Allport (d. 1828) of Birmingham 
by Phoebe, daughter of Jos^h Rickinson of 
W'oodgreen, Staflbrdshire. His father was a 
manufacturer of small arms, and for a time 

E rime warden of the Birmingham Proof 
louse Company. James was educated in 
Belgium, and at an early age, on the death 
of his father, assisted his mother in the conduct 
of her busmess. 

In 1839 he entered the service of the newly 
founded Birmingham and Derby Railway as 
chief clerk, and after Ailing the post of tralBo 
manager was soon appointed manager of 
that railway, W bile in this employment in 


his ability, was appointed manager of the 
Newcastle aud Darlington line. This line 
prospered under his six years’ control, and 
developed into the York, Newcastle, and 
Berwick Railway. He was next chosen in 
1850 to manage the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire, then little more than a 
branch of the London and North-Western; 
and three years later, on 1 Oct. 1863, he 
was appointed general manager of the Mid¬ 
land Railway. At this period the Midland 
Company only possessed five hundred miles 
. of railroad, consisting of little more than an 
I agglomeration of local lines serving the 
midland counties, and was in a position of 
dependence on the London and North- 
"Westem. The e.vlension of his railway 
system and its conversion into a trunk line 
were the first great objects of the new 
manager, and the policy of securing inde¬ 
pendent approach to the centres of popula¬ 
tion was now inaugurated, and benceiortli 
consistently followed. In 1867 this work 
began by the completion of the Midland 
line from Leicester to HItchin, which now, 
instead of Rugby, became the nearest point 
of connection with London. In this same 
year Allport was induced to accept the 
^sition of managing director to Palmer’s 
Shipbuilding Company at Jan'ow, and re- 
' signed his office in the Midland on 26 May 
11857, hut was elected a director on 6 Get, 
1867. Three years later it was, however, 

1 found to be to the interest of the Midland 
to recall him to the post of general manager, 
and his services were almost immediately 
successfully employed in opposing a proposed 
bin which wonld have enabled the London 
and North-Western, the Great Northern, and 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire RaU- 
waye by far-reaching agreements seriously 
to handicap traffic on the Midland. In 1862 
the act of parliament was secured by means 
of which the company was enabled to reach 
Lancashire through the Derbyshire dales, and 
in the following year powers were granted to 
lay down the Ime between Bedford and Lon¬ 
don. Not satisfied with this rapid extension, 
Allport in 1866 was mainly responsible for 
the introduction of the bill into parliament 
authorising the creation of lie Settle and 
Carlisle line. Great perseverance and de¬ 
termination on the part of the manager 
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^ere necessary after the railway panic in 
1866 to maintain the company’s resolve to 
an independent route to the north. 
The difficulties and expense of the enter¬ 
prise were immense, and its construction 
eave Allport more anxiety than any other 
raUway worli he had ever undertaken {Rail- 
tcau News, 1892, p. 686 ). The line was 
not completed for passenger traffic to Carlisle 
before I87B- The St. Paneras terminus of 
the Midland Railway had been opened on 
1 Oct. 1868. By the securing of a London 
terminus, and the creation of a new and 
independent route to Scotland, Allport’s 
miun purpose was accomplished, and the 
Midland Ime was established as one of the 
great railway systems of the country. 

“ The development of the eoaldelds in mid- 
England by means of his line was an object 
always kept in view by the aeneral manager, 
and eventually successfully accomplished. 
The process, however, led in 1871 to a severe 
coal-rate straggle with the Cheat Northern 
Railway, in wmeh ARport’s action in sud- 
daily withdrawing tlirough rates to all 
arts of the Great Northern system, besides 
eing unsuccessful, proved subsequentlj 
somewhat pr^udioial to the interests of his 
company. Competition with the Great 
Northern was one of the chief reasons which 
in the first instance caused the Midland 
board fo decide on running third-class car¬ 
nages on all trains on and after 1 April 
1872. But Allport was a firm believer from 
the first in the eventual success of a course 
regarded at the time by most railway 
managers as revolutionary, and in after-lim 
looked back on the improvement of the 
third-class passenger’s lot as one of the 
most satisfactory episodes in his career 
(WiUiAtis, The Midland JRailway, p. 280). 
The abolition of the second class on the 
Midland system from 1 Jan. 1876 was a 
further development of the same policy; but 
the change, though now followed on other 
lines^, was not at first approved by public 
opinion. 

Allport retired from his post as pneral 
manager on 17 Reb. 1880, when he was 
presented with 10 , 000 /. by the shareholders, 
and elected as a director of the company. 
In 1884 he received the honour of knight¬ 
hood, and in 1886 was created a member of 
the royal commission to report upon the 
state of railways in Ireland. He was a dlreo- 
tor of several important industriol under¬ 
takings. After his retirement he inspected 
the New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio rail¬ 
way system on behalf of the bondholders, 
and exposed its mismanagement. He died 
on 26 April 1892, and was buried in Belper 


cemetery, Derby, on 29 April. He married 
in 1882 Ann (d. 1886), daughter of John 
Gold of Birmingham, by whom he Mt two 
sons and three daughters. 

[Times, 29 April 1892; Bailway Nens, April 
1802; Acwortn's Bailways of England, ed. 
1900, pp. 31, 65, 206; Burke’s Landed Gentry, 
1886; Williams’s History of Midland Hallway; 
and information kindly conveyed by the secretary 
of the Midland Railway Company.] W. 0-n. 

_ ALTHAUS. JULIUS (1883-1900), phj - 
sician, born in Lippe-Detmold, Germany, on 
31 March 1888, was the fourth and youngest 
son of Friedrich Althaus and Julie Draeseke. 
His father was general superintendent of 
Lippe-Detmold, a protestant dignity equal to 
the Anglican rural dean; his mother was a 
daughter of the last protestant bishim of 
Magdeburg. He received his classical educa¬ 
tion at the university of Bonn, and began his 
medicalstudies at Gottingen in 1861. He pro¬ 
ceeded thence to Heidelberg and graduated 
M.D, at Berlin in 1866, with a ^esis ‘ de 
Pneumolhorace.’ He then proceeded to Sicily 
with Professor JohannesMueller (1801-1869), 
and thence to Paris, where he worked under 
Professor Jean Martin Charcot (1826-1898). 
Althaus afterwards settled in London, when 
Robert Bentley Todd [q. y.] gave him oppor¬ 
tunities of undertaking the electrical treat¬ 
ment of patients at King’s College Hospital, 
la 1866 he was mainly instrumental in found¬ 
ing the Hospital for Epilepsy and Paralysis 
in Regent’s Wrk, to which he was attached 
as physician until his resignation in 1894, 
when he was appointed to the honorary office 
of consulting p^sician. He was admitted a 
member of the Royal College of Physicians 
of London in 1860. At the time of his death 
he was a corresponding fellow of the New 
York Academy of Medicine, and he had re¬ 
ceived the insignia of the order of the crown 
of Italy. He died in London on 11 June 1900, 
and was buried at AYokuig. Althaus married, 
in June 1869, Anna 'IVilhelmina Pelzer, and 
had three children—two sons and a daughter, 
of whom the latter survived him. 

Althaus was a man of very varied attain¬ 
ments, with great musical gifts. He was 
greatly interested in the therapeutic effects 
of electricity. He published: 1, ‘ A Treatise on 
Medical Electricity,’ London, 1869, 8 vo; 3rd 
edit. 1878. 2. ' The S^s of Europe,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1802,8vo. 3 ‘ On Paralysis, Heuralgia, 
and other Affections of the Nervous System, 
and their successful Treatment by Galvanism 
and Faradisation,’ London, 1864,12mo. 4, 
‘ On Sclerosis of the Spinal Cord,’ London, 
1886, 8 vo ; translated into German, Leipzig, 
1884, and into French by J. Morin, with a 
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preface by Prof. Charcot, Paris, 1883, 8vo. 
6. ‘ Influenza; its Pathology, Symptoms, 
Complications, and Sequels,’ 2nd edit. Lon¬ 
don, 1692,12mo. 6.' On Failure of Brain 

Power: its Kature and Treatment,' 4th edit. 
Loudon, 1894,12mo. 

[Dr. Pagel’s Biographisehes Lexicon, ] 900; 
obituary notices in the Lancet and Briti-h 
Medical Journal, vol. i. 1900; Times, 13 June 
1900; private inform.ation.] D'A. P. 

AMOS, SHELDON (1836-188(1), jurist, 
fourth son of Andrew A^os [q. v.], by Mar- 
g.iret, daughter of William Lai [q. yborn 
in 1836, was an alumnus of Clara College, 
Cambridge, in which university he gradu¬ 
ated B.A. in 1659 (senior optima in mathe¬ 
matics, second class in classics), having in 
the preceding 5 ’e.'ir taken the members’ prize 
for Latin prose. He was admitted on 2 
.Tune 1859 member of the Inner Temple, 
where he was called to the bar on 11 June 
1862. The honours which he had taken in 
the previous examination did not bring 
briefs to his chambers, hut procured him a 
readership at the Temple, which he held 
tmtil his election in 1809 to the chair of 
jurisprudence in University College. In 
1872 he was elected reader under the Coun¬ 
cil of Legal Education, and examiner in 
Constitutional Law and llistoiv to the Uni¬ 
versity of London. He vacated the reader¬ 
ship in 1876, the examlnership in 1677, and 
the chair of Jniispmdence in 1879. His 
health was tnen gravely impaired, and a 
voyage to the South Seas failed to restore 
it; nor did he find colonial society congenial, 
and after a short residence at Sydney he 
settled in Egypt, practising as on advocate 
in the law courts and devoting his leisure 
time to the study of the comphcated social 
and political problems whiw were then 
pressing for solution. He was resident at 
Alexandria on the eve of the British occu- 
ation, and suffered the loss of his library 
y the bombardment (July 1882). On the 
subsequent reorganisation of the Egyptian 
judicature he was appointed judge of the 
court of appeal (native tribunal). The 
duties of the office proved exceptionally 
onerous to one who, though an accomplished 
jurist, was without experience of adminis¬ 
tration. Amos’s health proved unequal to 
the strain. A furlough m England in the 
autumn of 1886 failed to restore his powers, 
and on his return to Egypt he died suddenly, 
3 Jan. 1886, at his residence at Bamleh, 
near Alexandria. 

Amos married in 1870 Sarah Maclardie, 
daughter of Thomas Perceval Bimting, of 
Manchester, by whom he left issue. 


In early life Amos was a frequent con¬ 
tributor to the ‘Westminster Review,’anfl 
well known as an earnest^ advocate of the 
higher education and political emancipation 
of women, and as a leader in the crusade 
I [^inst the Contagious Diseases Acts. He 
I was a friend and admirer of Frederick 
I Denison Maurice, with whom he was asso¬ 
ciated as a lecturer at the Working Men’s 
! (iollege in Great Ormond Street, London. 
1 He was widely read in theology and philo¬ 
sophy, and found Coleridge and (Jomte 
equally congenial. He never attempted 
any formal exposition of Ms philosophi¬ 
cal position, and is understood to have 
remained a devout and essentially ortho¬ 
dox churchman. As a thinker he is best 
known by his ‘Systematic View of the 
Science of Jurisprudence,’ London, 1872, 
8vo, and his ‘Science of Lav^' 18/4, and 
‘Science of Politics,’ 1888 (International 
Scientific Series). These works, however, 
have leas of the method than of the termi¬ 
nology of science, are suggestive rather than 
iUuminative, and are marred by irrelevant 
detail and rhetorical rhapsody. Amos is seen 
to better advantage in his less ambitious 
'Lectures on International Law,’ London, 
1878,8vo, his scholarly edition of Manning's 
‘Commentaries on the Law of Nations,’ 
London, 1876, 8vo (of. Mankhts, Wimaic 
Okb), and his misnamed ‘ Political and Legal 
Remedies for Wav,’ London, 1880, 8vo, 
wMeh, by the suppression of a few visionary 
passages, might be readily reduced to a 
sober treatise on the rights and duties of 
belligerents and neutrals. Other works by 
Amos are: 1. ‘ An English Code : its Diffi¬ 
culties and the Modes of overcoming them; 
a Practical Application of the Science of 
Jurisprudence’ London, 1873,8vo. 2. * Fifty 
Years of the English Constitution, 1830-80,’ 
London, ISSOj 8vo. 3. ‘ Aimer of the Eng¬ 
lish Constitution and Government,' London, 
fourth edition, 1883, 8vo. 4, ‘History and 
Principles of the Civil Law of Rome as aid 
to the study of scientific and comparative 
Jurisprudence,’ London, 1888, 8to. He 
was also author of the following pamphlets: 
1. ‘ Capital Punishment in England viewed 
as operating in the Present Day,’ London, 
186A 8vo. 2. ‘ Codification in England and 
the State of New York,’ London, 1807, Ao. 
S. ‘ Modern Theories of Church and State; 
a Political Panorama,’ London, 1869, 8vo. 
4. ‘ Difference of Sex as a Topic of Juris- 
rudence and Legislation,’ London, 1870, 
yo. 6._ ‘ The Present State of the Conta¬ 
gious Diseases Controversy,’ London, 1870, 
8vo. 6. ‘ A Lecture on the best Modes of 
studying Jurisprudence,’ London, 1870,8vo. 
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7 < The Policy of the Contaffions Diseases 
Acts of 1866 and 1869, tested by the Prin¬ 
ciples of Ethical and Political Science,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1870, 8 to. 8. ‘The Existing Laws of 
Demerara for the Eegulation of Ooohe Im- 
piigration,’London, 1871, 8vo. 9. * A Con¬ 
cise Statement of some of the OWeotions to 
the Contagious Diseases Acta of 1864,1866, 
and 1809,’ London, 1876,8vo. 10.' The Pur¬ 
chase of the Suez Canal Shares and Inter¬ 
national Law,’London, 1876, 8vo, ^H* ‘A 
Comparative Survey of the Laws in force 
for the Prohibition, Eegulation, and Licens¬ 
ing of Vice in England and other Countries,’ 
London, 1877, 8vo. 

[Poster's Man at the Bar; Grad. Gant. 1800- 
1884; Law List, 1863; Timas, 4 Jan. 1886 ; Law 
Times, 9 J.in. 1886; Law Journ. 0 Jan. 1886; 
Solicitors' Journ. 28 Jan. 1888; Law Mag. and 
Eev. iii. 661; Saturday Eev. xxiiv. fi.1; Atho- 
nieum, 1872 i. 557, 1873 i. 245, 1874 ii. 
342, 1880 i. 180, 395, 1883 i. 271; Academy, 
1883, i. 284 ; Eemambrancas of Sholdon Amos 
(privately printed, Leeds, 1889).] J.M.E. 

ANDBEDON, WILLIAM IIENEY 
(1816-1890), Jesuit, born in Now Street, 
Spring Cardona, London, on 26 Dec. 1816, 
was tne eldest son of John Lavicourt An- 
derdon [q. v.] When about fifteen years 
of age he began to attend the classes at 
King’s College, Loudon. He matriculated 
on 16 Deo. 1886 at Balliol College, Oxford 
—the college at which his uncle, Henry 
Edward (afterwards cardinal) Manning, had 
graduotea five years earlier. Before long 
he gained o scholarship at University Col¬ 
lege, and he graduated B.A. in 1839 (second 
class in classics), and M.A.inl842. Tahing 
orders, he became curate first at Withyam, 
Kent, and afterwards at Eeigate. In 1846 
he was presented to the vicarage of St. 
Margaret’s with Knighton, Leicester, hut 
he resigned that living in 1860, and on 
23 Nov. in the eome year he was received 
into the Eoman catholic church at Paris by 
F5re de Eavignan in the chapel of Notre- 
Dame de Sion (Goirooir, Lea lUomtea Con- 
veraiona de PAngleterre, 1861, p. 103). After 
going through a course of theology at Eome, 
he was ordmned priest at Oscott by Bishop 
'GOlathorne in 1868. Subsequently he de¬ 
livered lectures on elocution and rhetoric 
at Ushaw. 

His sermons drew large congregations 
when he accepted the ohaplainoy of the 
Catholic University in Dublin under the 
rectorship of Dr. (afterwards Cardinal) New¬ 
man. He held office in that institution foom 
1836 to 1863. He also took part in found¬ 
ing a Pranoiscan convent at Drumshanbo. 


In 1863 he came to London to tolce the post 
of secretary to his uncle Manning, who had 
just ascended the arcliicpiscopal throne of 
Westminster. Afterwards he spent two years 
in a mission to America, returning to this 
country in 1870. He received the degree of 
D.D. from Eome in 1869. 

Having resolved to join the Society of 
Jesus he entered the novitiate at Eoehamp- 
ton in June 1872, and took the first vows in 
1874. His missionary career os a Jesuit 
began at the church of St. Aloysius, Oxford; 
he spent a year at Bournemoatu,and auotW 
year at Stony hurst as prefect of philosophers; 
and for many years he was engaged in giving 
missions and retreats in various parts of the 
country. He afterwards taught elocution 
to the novices at Mauresa House, Eoehamp- 
ton, where he died on 28 July 1890. 

His works ore: 1. ‘A Letter to the 
Parishioners of St. Margaret’s, Leicester,’ 
Loudon, 1861, 8vo, explaining his reasons 
for joining the communion of the church of 
Eome; this letter elicited several replies. 
2. ‘Two Lectures on the Catacombs of 
Eome,’ London, 1862, 8vo. 3. ‘ Antoine de 
Bonneval: a Story of tho Fronde ’ (anon.), 
London [1867], 8vo, 4. ‘The Adventures 
of OweuKvans, Esq., Surgeon’s Mate, left 
ashore in 1789 on a Desolate Island’ (anon.), 
Dublin, 1863, 8vo; commonly known as 
‘The Catholic Crusoe.’ 6. ‘Afternoonswith 
the Saints,’ 1863. 6. ‘ In the Snow; Talcs 
of Mount St. Bernard,’ Loudon, 1868, 8vo. 
7. ‘ The Seven Ages of Clare well: the His¬ 
tory of a ^ot of Ground,' London, 1868, 
8vo. 8. ‘'The Oliristian Bilsop: Ancient 
Fables teaching Eternal Truths,’ London, 
1871, 8vo. 9. ‘Is Eitualism HonestP ’ 1877. 
10. ‘To Eoms and Back: Fly-leaves from 
a Flying Tour,’ London, 1877, 8vo. 11. 
‘Bracton: a Tale of 1813,’ London, 1882, 
8vo. 12. ‘Fasti Apostolici: a Chronology 
of the Years between tho Ascension of out 
Lord and the Martyrdom of SS. Paler and 
Paul,’ London, 1882, 8vo; second thousand 
enlarged, 1884. 13. ‘Evenings with the 
Saints,’ London, 1883, 8vo. 14. ‘Luther 
at Table,’ London, 1883,8vo. 16. ‘Luther’s 
Words and the Word of God,’ LondomlSSS, 
8vo. 16. ‘What sort of Man was Martin 
Luther? a Word or Two on his Ifourth 
Centenary,’London, 1888,8vo, 17. ‘Britain’s 
Early Faith,’ London, 1888, 8vo. He also 
published various controversial pamphlets 
and artioles in the ‘ Dublin Eeview,’ the 
‘ Month,’ and the ‘ Weekly Register.’ 

[Browne’s Annals of the Tractarian Move¬ 
ment, pp. 175, 213; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 
1716-1886; Men of the Time, 11th edit.; Merry 
England, xvi. 1-26, 110-31 (with portrait)} 
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Purcell’s Life of Manning, 3ril edit. ii. 767; 
Tunes, 80 July 1890; Weeldy Begister, 3 Ang. 
1890, p. 146.] T. 0. 

ANDERSON, JAMES ROBERTSON 
(1811-1896), actor, 'wa's born in Glasgo-w on 
b May 1811, and played first at Edinburgh 
under William Henry Murray [q. v.],tben 
on the Nottingham circuit, and at New- 
castle-on*Tyne. From 1834 to 1836 he tvas 
manager of the Leicester, Gloucester, and 
Cheltenham theatres. His first appearance 
in London was made with Manready on 
30 Sept. 1837 at Covent Garden as Florizel 
in the ‘ Winter's Tale.’ On 23 Mav 1838 
he was the first Sir Valentine de Grey in 
Knowles’s ‘ Woman's Wit,’ and on 7 March 
1839 the first Mauprat in ‘Richelieu.’ At 
Corent Garden he was Biron in ‘Love's 
Labour’s Lost,’ and Romeo, and was the 
first Fernando in Knowles’s ‘John of Pro- 
oida,’ and Charles Courtly in ‘ London As¬ 
surance.' At Drury Lane he was the first 
Basil Firehrace in Jerrold’s ‘Prisoners of 
War,’ Titus Quintus Fulvius in Gerald 
Griffin’s‘Gisippus,’Earl Mertonn in Brown¬ 
ing's ‘Blot in the 'Scutcheon,' and Wilton 
in Knowles’s ‘ Secretary.’ He was also seen 
as Othello, Orlando, Captain Absolute, Harry 
Domton, Faulconbridge, and Postbumus, 
to which parts at Oovent Garden he added 
lo jfo, Caasio, and others. He then in 1840-8 
visited America, On 26 Dec. 1849 he opened, 
u<< manager, Drury Lane with the ‘Merchant 
of Venice.’ Among the pieces he produced 
were the ‘Elder Brother' of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Schiller’s ‘ Fiesoo,’ ‘ Azael the Pro¬ 
digal,’ Boucicault’s ' Queen of Spades,’ and 
Mrs. Lovell’s ‘ Ingomar,’ in which he played 
the title-role. In 1861 he was Captain Sidney 
Oourtown in Sullivan’s ‘ Old Love and the 
New,’ and the same vear, with a loss of over 
9,000f., he retired nom management. In 
1853,1855,1856, and 1868 America was re¬ 
visited. He was seen in 1856 at Dri^ Lane 
as Roh Roy. In 1863 he joined Richard 
Shepherd as manager of the Surrey, and, be¬ 
fore the house was burned, produced his own 
play, the ‘ Scottish Chief,’ and the ‘ Second 
Part of King Henry VI,’ in which he doubled 
the parts of the Dune of York and Jack Cade. 
For his benefit in 1865 at Drury Lane, he was 
Antony_ in ‘Julius Cesar,’ After visiting 
Australia in 18U7 he re^peared on 2G Sept. 
1874 at Drury Lane as Richard I in Hafli- 
day’s adaptation of the ‘ Talisman,’ and played 
Antony in ‘Antony and Cleopatra.’ He was 
also seen at the Strand and at many east- 
epd and country theatres. Besides the' Scot¬ 
tish Chief’ he ’wrote other dramas, of whiii 
‘ Cloud and Sunshine ’ was produced. On 


16 Dec. 1876 at Drury Lane he was Mereutio, 
and on 1 Nov. 1884 at the Lyceum Tybalt, 
At the outset Anderson, who had a fine 
figure and a superb voice, won general accep¬ 
tance. Maoready, chary of eulogy to any 

f easible rival, praised him. and Westland 
laraton held his Ulric in’Werner’ equal 
to Wallack’s. His voice he spoiled and wore 
out. In his later years he acted little. He 
was a familiar figure at the Garrick Club, 
where he was reticent but always welcome. 
Returning thence one evening in February 
1696 to his rooms in the Bedford Hotel, 
Oovent Garden, a hundred or two yards off, 
he was garrotted and robbed. From the 
effects of the injuries he never recovered, and 
he died at the Bedford Hotel on 3 March 
1895. He was buried at Kensal Green. 

[Fersoual knowledge; Fascoe’s Dramatic List; 
Pollock's Macready; Scutt and Howard’s Blan¬ 
chard; Marstou's Recollections of oiir recent 
Actors; Athemeum, 9 March 1896; Era Alma¬ 
nack.] J. K. 

ANDERSON, JOHN (1888-1900), natu¬ 
ralist, second son of Thomas Anderson, secre¬ 
tary of the National Bank of Scotland, was 
born at Edinburgh on 4 Oct. 1838. After 
passing bis school d^s at the George Square 
Academy and the Hill Street Institution, 
Edinburgh, he received a junior appointment 
in the Bank of Scotland, which was soon 
abandoned for the medical course la the uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh. Anderson was a pupil 
of John Good8ir[q,v.J, from whom he received 
his anatomical training; he padnated M.D. 
in 1862, and received the gold medal of the 
university of Edinburgh for zoology. At 
this period he was associated with otWs in 
the foundation of the Royal Physical Society, 
which rose ftom the ashes of the Wernerian 
Society in the same city. Anderson was 
one of the early presidents of this society, 
Soon after graduating he was appointed to 
the chair of natural history in the Free 
Church College at Edinburgh, previously 
held by Dr. John Fleming (1786-1867) [q.v,] 
This office he held for about two years, lu 
1864 he proceeded to India, and the newly 
established Indian museum at Calcutta was 
in 1865 placed under his charge. The 
musenm at Calcutta was built by the go¬ 
vernment for the housing of the collections 
amassed hy the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
who were unable to continue to store upon 
their oym wemises the rapidly growing 
material. 1316 rich collections, both zoo¬ 
logical and ethnological, 'were therefore 
handed over to the government of India. 
Anderson was the first superintendent of 
that collection under the new regime, hut hia 
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office was at first entitled that of curator, 
ke duties of the head of this miiseum were 
varied by three scientific expeditions, to 
•nrbich Anderson was attached as naturahat. 
The first of these was undertalten under the 
command of Colonel 0ir) Edward Boao 
Sladen [q. t.] in 1867. The members of the 
exnedition proceeded to Upper Burmah, and 
succeeded m getting as fai- as Momein in 
Yivmian. A elcond expedition in 1876-6 in 
the same direction, under the command of 
Colonel Horace Browne, was not so success¬ 
ful owing to Uie treachery of the Chinese; 
Augu>!tus Raymond Margary [q. v.], who 
travelled in front of the rest of the members 
of the expedition, was murdered, and in con¬ 
sequence the expedition, which had not 
proceeded far beyond the Burmese frontier, 
was compelled to return. _ The information 
amassed during these two journeys was very 
considerable, and formed the basis of two 
large quarto volumes written by Anderson, 
and publi^ed in 1878-9. A third expedi¬ 
tion was made by Anderson to the Mergni 
archipelago in 1881-2, aud was productive of 
much new information in marine zoology, as 
well as of facts concerning tho Selungs, a 
tribe inhabiting some of the islands of the 
archipelago. His account of the results of 
this expedition was published in vols. xxi. 
and xxii. of the Linnean Society’s ‘Journal’ 
(1889); as a further result of this mission 
Anderson published in 1890 ‘English Inter¬ 
course with Siam in the Seventeenth Cen¬ 


tury ’ (Triibner's Oriental Series). The large 
amount of scientific work published by 
Anderson led to his election in 1879 as a fel¬ 
low of the Royal Society. He was created an 
honorary LL.D. of Edinburgh in 1886, and 
he was also a fellow of the Linnean Society 
and of the Society of Antiquaries. During 
the lost years of his tenure of the office of 
superintendent of the Calcutta museum, he 
was also professor of compai'ative anatomy 
at the medical school of Calcutta. In 1886 
he resigned his posts at Calcutta, and re¬ 
turned to London, where he dovoted mucU 
of his attention to the Zoolo^cal Society of 
Loudon, attending the soieutifle meetmgs 
and serving on the couucil and os vice- 
president. Anderson’s last important under¬ 
taking was a volume upon the reptiles of 
Egypt, which was intended to be followed 
W'a conmlete account of the zoology of 
Egypt. He died at Buxton on 16 Aug. 1900. 
Anderson married Grace, daughter of Patrick 
Hunter Thoms of Aberlemno, Forfarshire. 

Anderson’s scientific work was partly 
zoological and partly ethnological. His 
early training as an anatomist led him to 
treat zoologyTrom the anatomical standpoint, 


and to dwell upon internal structure as well 
as external form in describing new forms of 
life. The vertebrate claimed his attention 
almost exclusively; and among the verte- 
brata his principal additions to knowledge 
concern the mammalia. The Yunnan expe¬ 
ditious allowed him to investigate the 
stmotm-e of that remarkable, nearly blind, 
fluyiatile dolphin of the muddy rivers of 
India, the platouista; his account is the 
principal source of information respecting 
this long^snouted whale. A small, partly 
freshwater and partly marine, dolphin 
named, on account of its likeness to the 
savage killer (orca), orcella, was described 
by Anderson for the first time in the same 
work, which contains abundant observations 
upon many other creatures. A memoir in 
the ‘ Transactions of the Zoological Society ’ 
(1872, p. 683) upon the hedgehog-like ani¬ 
mal hylomys is another of his more impor¬ 
tant contributions to zoology. A variety of 
notes upon apes, reptiles, and birds, largely 
contributed to the Zoological Society of 
London, offer many new fiiots of importance, 
illustrating not only the structure, but also 
the geographical distribution of animals. The 
ethnological work of Anderson is mainly his 
acoount of the Selungs already referred to. 

_ His principal works other than contribu¬ 
tions to the ‘ Transactions’ and ‘Proceedings ’ 
of various learned societies are; 1. ‘ Mandalay 
to Momein,’ 1876. 2. ‘Anatomical audZuo- 
logicol Researches, comprisiug an Account of 
the Zoological Results oi the two Expeditions 
to "Western Yimnan in ] 868 and 1876, and a 
Monograph of the two Cetacean Glenera, 
Platanista and OrcoUa,’1878-9. 3. ‘ Cata¬ 
logue of Mammalia iu the Indian Museum,' 
1881, pt. i. 4. ‘ Catalogue of Archisoliwical 
CoUectious iu the Indian Museum,’ 1^3, 
pts. i. and ii. 6. ‘ Contributions to the Eaium 
of Mergui and its Archipelago,’ 1889. (This 
work is a reprint from the '.Journal of the 
Linnean Society,’ and contams the contri¬ 
butions of several specialists,) 6. ‘English 
Intercourse with Siam,’ 1889, 7. ‘ A Contri¬ 
bution to the Herpetology of Aiabia,’ 1898. 
6. ‘ Zoology of Egypt. Part I. Itotuia and 
BatraQhia,’1898; a second part (Mammalia) 
is to be published. 

[Anderson’s Works; Royal Society’s Oat. of 
Scientific Papers; Kiiture, 27 Sept. 1800; Timas, 
17 Aug. 1800; Men of the Time, ed< 1880,1 
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AMDBRSOM, Sib WILLIAM (1836- 
1898), director-general of ordnance, bom in 
St. Petersburg on 6 Jan. 1886, was the fourth 
eon of John Anderson, a member of the firm 
of Matthews, Anderson, Sc Oo., hanksrs and 
merchants of St, Petersburg, by his wife 
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Frances, daughter of Dr. Simpson. _ He was 
educated at the St. Petersburg high com¬ 
mercial school, of which he became head. 
He carried off the silver medal, and although 
an English subject received the freedom of 
the city in consideration of his attainments. 
When he left Eu’aia in 1849 he waa pro¬ 
ficient in English, PLUSsian, German, and 
French. In 1849 he became a student in 
the Applied Sciences depnrtnient at King’s 
College, London, and on leaving be^me an 
assocmte. He ne.\.t served a pupilage at 
the works of (Sir) 'William Fairbairn [q. v.] 
in Hancbester, where he remained three 
years. In 1855 he joined the firm of Court¬ 
ney, Stephens, & Co., of the Blockhall Place 
Ironworks, Dublin. There he did much 
general engineering work. He also de¬ 
signed several cranes, and was the first 
to adopt the braced web in bent cranes 
(SiosTr, Theory of Strains, la"3, p. 133). 
In 1803 ha became president of the Insti¬ 
tution of Civil Engineers of Ireland. In 
1864 he joined the firm of Easton & Amos 
of the Grove, Southwark, and went to live 
at Erith, where the firm had decided to 
erect new works. He became a partner, 
and eventually head, of the firm which at a 
later date was styled Easton & Anderson. 
At Erith ha had the chief responaibilitv in 
designing and laying out the works. Part 
of the business of the firm at that time was 
the construction of pumping machinery. 
Anderson materially improved the pattern 
of centrifugal pump'devised by John George 
Appold [q. T.j In 1870 he proceeded to 
E^t to erect three sugar mills for the 
Khedive Ismail, which he had assisted to 
design. In 1372 he presented to the Insti¬ 
tution of Civil Engineers an account of the 
sugar factory at Aba-eMVakf {Minutes of 
Proeeedinys, 1872-3, x.vxv. 37-70), for which 
he received.a Watt medal and a Telford 
preinium. Anderson nevt turned his at¬ 
tention to gun mountings of the Mouciieff 
type, and designed several for the British 
government, which were made at the Erith 
works. In 1876 he designed twin Mon- 
crieff turret mountings for 40-ton guns for 
the Bussian admiralty, which were made at 
Erith and proved highly successful. Later 
he designed similar mountings for 50-ton 
^ns for the same country, and about 1888 
he designed the mountings for Her llajesty’s 
ship Rupert. About 1878-82 he was oc- 
cnpied with large contracts which his firm 
had obtained for the waterworks of Antwerp 
and Seville. To render the waters of the 
river Hethe, which was little better Aan a 
sewer, available for drinking poraoses, he 
invented, in conjunction with Sir Frederick 


Au^stus Abel, a revolving iron purifiei, 
which proved perfectly effectual, lie con¬ 
tributed a paper on the ' Antvye^ Wate> 
works’ to the Institution of Civil Engineers 
{ib. Isxii. 24-83), for which he received a 
Telford medal and premium. 

About 1888 Anderson was asked by the 
esplosires committee of the War Oliice to 
design the machinery for the manufacture 
of the new smokeless explosive, cordite. lie 
had hardly commenced this task whan, on 
H Aug. 1889, he was appointed director- 
general of the ordnance factories. The duties 
of this post prevented him from continuing 
his work in relation to the cordite machinery, 
which was committed to his eldest son. 
Anderson made many improvements in the 
detaih of the management of the arsenal, 
and introduced greater economy into its ad¬ 
ministration. 

He was elected a member of the Institu¬ 
tion of Civil Engineers on 12 Jan. 1869. In 
1886 be was elected a member of council, 
and in 1896 a vice-president. Ha was also 
a member of the Inatitution of Mechanical 
Engineers, of which he was president in 
1892 and 1893. In 1889 ho was president 
of section G at the meeting of the British 
Association at Newcastle, and on that occa¬ 
sion he received the honorary degree of 
D.O.L. from Durham University. On 4 June 
1891 he was elected n fellow of the Royal 
Society. He was a vice-president of the 
Society of Arts, a member of the Royal J 
Institiition, of the Iron and Steel Institute, t 
and of other societies. He was also a lieu- ' 
tenant-colonel of the engineer and railway ' 
volunteer staft’ corps. In 1895 he was 
created O.B., and in 1897 K.O.B. 

Anderson died at Woolwich Arsenal on 
11 Dec. 1898. On 11 Nov. 1850 he married 
Enma Eliza, daughter of J. R. Brown of 
Knighton, Radnorshire. He left issue. 
Anderson contributed numerous papers to 
scientific institutions, and delivered many 1 
lectures on scientific subjects. His Howard 
Lectures on the ‘ Conversion of Heat into 
Work,' delivered before tbe Society of Arts 
in 1884 and 1886, were published in 1887 
in the ‘ Specialist’s Series.’ A second edi- ' 
tion appeared in 1889. , 

[Minutes of tbe Free, of the Institution of f 
Civil Eugineeis, 1898-9, cxxxv. S20-6; Men of I 
the Time, 1896.] E. I. C. ' 

ANDERSON, WILLIAM (1842-1900), 1 

professor of anatomy to the Royal Academy, ‘ 

was born in London on 18 Dec. 1842, and 
educated at the City of London School. 
Upon leaving school lie studied at the Lam¬ 
beth School of Art and obtained a medal 
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fe* artistic anatomy. In 1864 he entered St. 
Ttomas’a Hospital, wherelie studied surge^ 
under Sir John Simon and Le Gros Clark. 
In Bucoessive years he won the first college 
nrise, the Physical Society s prize, and in 
1 S 67 carried off the coveted Oheselden medal. 
He passed F.K.O.S. in 1869, and after a 
house-surgeoncy at Derby returned to St. 
Thomas’s on the opening of the new build¬ 
ings in 1871 as surgical registrar and assis- 
tot demonstrator of anatomy. He displayed 
a faculty of illustrating his teaching of ana¬ 
tomy by drawing, which was the admira¬ 
tion of successive generations of students. 
In 1873 he was appointed professor of ana¬ 
tomy and surgery at the newly founded 
Imperial Naval Medical College at Tokio 
and sailed with his newly married wife for 
Japan. There he lectured not only on 
anatomy and surgery, but also on physio¬ 
logy and medicine. At first he had the 
..Siatnnee of an interpreter, but he rapidly 
acquired a working knowledge of the lan¬ 
guage, and soon gained the affection of his 
pupils. In 1880, after a gratifying audience 
with the emperor, he leit Tokio to accept a 
position on the surgical staff at St. Thomas’s, 
where he became senior lecturer on anatomy, 
while he examined in the same subject for 
the College of Surgeons and London Uni¬ 
versity. A stream of Japanese students 
flowed to St. Thomas’s ns a result of Ander¬ 
son’s connection with the college at Tokio. 
In 1891 he was promoted from assistant to 
full surgeon to his hospital. 

While in Japan Anderson formed a 
superb collection of Japanese paintings and 
engravings, and upon his return he disposed 
of the bulk of it, forming wbat is regarded 
as historically the finest collection in Kurope, 
to the British Museum. A selection of 
its treasures was exhibited in the White 
]^om at the Museum between 1889 and 
1892. Between 1882, when the transfer was 
made, and 1886_ Anderson prepared his 
admirable ‘Descriptive and Historical Ac¬ 
count of a Collection of Japanese and Chinese 
Paintings in the British Museum ’ (London, 
1886), containing the most complete acooimt 
which at present exists of the general his¬ 
tory of the sutiect, It was followed by his 
great work, ‘ Pictorial Arts of Japan, with 
some Account of the Development of the 
allied Arts and a brief History and Criti¬ 
cism of Chinese Fainting’ (issued in port¬ 
folio form, 1886, 2 vols. with plates). This 
was an expansion of ‘ A Sketch of the His¬ 
tory of Japanese Pictorial Art,’ published in 
the‘Transactions of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan’ for 1878. Of the remoinder of An¬ 
derson's collections many examples were 
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purchased by Ernest Abraham Hart [q. v. 
Suppl.l and have since been dispersed. In 
1886 Anderaon had contributed the intro¬ 
ductory easay on the ‘ Pictorial and Glyptic 
Arts of Japan’ to Murray’s haudbook for 
that country; in 1888 he issued ‘ An Histo¬ 
rical and Descriptive Catalogue of Japanese 
and Chinese Engravings exhibited at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club,’ and in 1805 he 
wrote a ‘ Portfolio ’ monwraph on ‘ Japanese 
Wood Engravings: their History, Technique, 
and Characteristics.’ Anderson was chair¬ 
man of the council of the Japan Society 
from its constitution in January 1892 until 
his death. In 1895 he was made a knight 
commander of the Japanese order of the 
Rising Sun. 

In January 1891 he was elected professor 
of anatomy at the Royal Academy in 
the room of Profe.ssor Marshall, whose 
worthy sueeessor he approved himself. Hie 
sudden death on 27 Oct. 1900 was due to a 
rupture of the cord of the mitral valve. He 
was twice married: first, in 1873, to Mor- 

f aret Hall, by whom be left a son and a 
aughtcr; and, secondly, to Louisa, daughter 
of F. W. Tetley of Leeds, who survivedhim. 
Of high culture and distinguished appear¬ 
ance, Anderson’s retiring nature alone pre¬ 
vented him from becoming a more prominent 
personality. Attractive portraits are given 
as frontispiece, to ‘ Transactions of the Japan 
Society’ (vol. iv.), and in the ‘Lancet’ 
(10 Nov. 1900) and ‘ St. Thomas’s Hospital 
Gazette ’ (November 1900). 

Anderson wrote a paper, excellently 
illustrated, on ‘ Art in relation to Medical 
Science’ (‘St. Thomas’s Hospital Rsports,’ 
vol. XV.), which is the best sWch on that 
subject accessible in English. In 1806 he 
published a small work on ‘ The Deformities 
of the Fingers and Toes,’ and in the same 
year, in conjunction with Mr. Shattock, he 
wrote the section on ‘Malformations,’ a 
laborious and recondite piece of work in the 
< Nomenclature of Diseases.’ 

[Times, 20 Oct. 1900; Lancet, 10 Nov. 1900; 
St. Thomas’s Hospital Gazette, November 1900; 
Oity of London School Mag. Nov. 1900; Andee- 
son'e 'Works and printed Testimonials (1801) in 
British Museum Library; information kindly 
given by Mr. B. Pheni Spiers and Mr. Arthur 
Di6sy.] T. S. 

ANDREWS, THOMAS (1818-1886), 
professor of chemistry, horn on 19 Deo. 1813, 
was son of Thomas John Andrew^ a linen 
merchant of Belfast, by his wife, Elizabeth. 
Stevenson, He received his early education 
at the Belfast Academy and Academical 
Institution, and then spent a short time in 
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Iiis father’a office, -which he left in 1828 for Edinburgh in 1871, and was president of the 
the university of Glasgow, where he studied association at Glasgow in 18/6, In 1880 ho 
chemistry under Thomas Thomson (1773- declined an offer of kniohthood. His eon- 
1852) fq. v.l nection -with Queen’s College was comme* 

In 1680 he travelled to Paris, where he morated by the establishinent after his death 
became acquainted wit-h many of the leading of an Andrews studentship, and his portrait 
French chemists, and spent a short time in was placed in the e^mination hall of the 
the laboratory of Dumas. The following collage. 

years were occupied in medical studies, first Andrews published no less than fifty-one 
at Trinity College, Dublin, then at Belfast, scientific papers, the list of which is to be 
and flnallv in Edinburgh, where in 1635 he found in the ' Eoyal Society’s Catalogue,’ 
received tke diploma of the Royal CoUwe of His most important researches wore those 
Burgeons of Edinburgh, and graduated M.D.. dealing with neat of combination, ozone, and 
Declining the chairs of chemistry in the the continuity of the gaseous and liquid 
Richmond and Park Street schools of medi- states of matter. 

tine at Dublin, he established himself in The researches on heat of combination, 
practice in Belfast, and was at the same time carried out from 1841 to 1869, dealt with a 
appointed to teach chemistry in the Royal great variety of chemical reactions and ex- 
Belfast Academical Institution. During ten hibited a degree of precision far in advance 
years he was occupied in this way, and of that of previous workers in the same 
gradually became known to the scientific ' field, this being largely due to his improved 
world as the author of valuable papers on ‘ experimental methods. The experiments on 
subjects connected with voltaic action and 1 ozone, which were partly carried out in 
heat of combination. ! coniunction with P. G._ Tait, finally esta- 

In 1845 Andrews wss appointed vice- | hlished the fact that this substance, which 
president of the Northern College (now was discovered by Schdnbein in 1840, is 
Queen’s College, Belfast), and resigned both t aimply an ollotropic form of oxygen, and is 
his teaching position and his private prac- | a perfectly definite substance, which can be 
tice. In 1849 came the opening of the prepared in a number of different ways. 
Queens Colleges, in the organisation of i This work moreover laid the basis for future 
which Andrews had been engaged since researches by which the exact relation of 
1845, and he was then appointed to the this lemaikable to the simpler oxygen 
professorship of chemistry in Queen’s Col- was finally ascertained, 
lege, Belfast, a post which he only resigned I By far the most brilliant and far-reaching 
in 1879. During the intervening period, of Andrews's discoveries, however, was that 
while occupied with the affairs of his col- of the existence of a critical temperature, 
lege and the duties of his chair, he was con- , above which s gas cannot be converted into 
Btantly engaged in scientific research, and a liquid by pressure, however great. The 
published numerous valuable memoirs. records of the behaviour of carbouic acid gas 
After his resignation of the offices of vice- under varying temperatm'es and pressures, 
president and professor of chemistry in j which were made by Andrews, ha-ve become 
Queen's Collie, he lived in great retirement classical, and have served as the foundation 
in Fort William Park, Belfast. He died on of all the more recent work on the relations 
36 Nov. 1335, and was buried in the Borough I of the gaseous and liquid states of matter, 
cemetery, Belfast. | These researches moreover pointed out the 

In 1843 Andrews married Jane Hardie,' fundamental condition for the liquefaction 
daughter of iVlajor Walker of the 42nd of all gases. This cannot he accomplished 
highlanders, by whom he had four daughters { unless the temperature of -the gas is below 
and two sons, , the critical temperature, and it is by the re- 

Andrews was elected a fellow of the Royal | cognition of this fact that later experi- 
Sooiety on 7 June 1849, and an honorary menters have been able to bring about the 
fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh reduction to the liquid state of all known 
in 1870. The degree of doctor of laws was gases, a work which has only recently been 
conferred upon him by the university of completed by the liquefaction of hydrogen, 
i^Inburgh in 1871, by Trinity College, Dub- Andrews is described by his biogra^ers 
lin, in 1878, and by the university of Glas- as personally a man of simple unpretending 
gow in 1877; wMle ^e degree ofD.So. was manner, thoroughly trustworthy and warm- 
conferred upon him in 1879 by the Queen's hearted. In his laboratory he was distin- 
Dhiversity of Ireland. He was president of guished by great manipulative dexterity. He 
the chemistiy section of the British Asso- took a great interest in social questions, as is 
oiation at Belfast in 1852, and again at evidenced by a paper upon the temperance 
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Question contributed to the social science 
Mneress in 1867. Another evidence of the 
Bame ff piiTi f; -was his devoted and energetic 
exertions on behalf of the poor during the 
Irish famine of 1847. In addition to his 
scientific papers and addresses Andrews pub¬ 
lished two pamphlets; ‘ Studium Generale' 
(1867), which contains a strong argument 
against a proposal to sever the teaching 
£om the examining university in Ireland; 
and ‘The Church in Irelfftid’ (1869), a plea 
iu favour of the proposed disestablishment of 
the church of Ireland and the equitable dis¬ 
tribution for spiritual purposes of the church 
property among the whole population of the 
island. 

[The Scientific Fapere of the late Thomas An¬ 
drews, with a Memoir by P. G. Tait and A. 
Crum Brown (1889); Boscoe and Schorlemmer's 
Treatise on Chemistry, vol. i.; Hosenberg's Ge- 
eehichte der Phyaik; Bopp’s Die Bntwioke- 
Inng der Chemie in der neueren Zeit 1 

A. H-n. 

ANGAS, GEORGE PRENOH (1823- 
1886), artist and soologist, born on 26 April 
1822 in the county of Durham, was the 
eldest son of Geqree Fife Angas [q. v.], by 
his wife, Rosetta French (d. 11 Jan. 1867). 
Some years after his birth his family re¬ 
moved to Dawlish in Devonshire, where he 
first collected seaside specimens and ac¬ 
quired a taste for conchology. He was 
educated at Tavistock, and placed by his 
father in business in London. Disliking 
commercial pursuits, ha resolved to travd 
and turn to account his natural taste for 
drawing. After visiting Malta and wander¬ 
ing through Sicily in the autumn of 1841, 
he published a description of his journey in 
1842, dedicated to Queen Adelaide, and en¬ 
titled ‘A Ramble in Malta and Sicily’ 
(London, 4to), The book was illustrated 
from his own sketches. 

To perfect himself as a draughtsman, in 
1642, he studied anatomical drawing in Lon¬ 
don, and also learned the art of lithography. 
In September 1843 he went to South Aus¬ 
tralia, a colony of which his father was one 
of the founders. There he joined several 
of (Sir) George Grey’s expeditious, and made 
sketches in water colours of the scenery, 
aborigines, and natural history of South 
Australia. Proceeding to Hew Zealand, he ; 
Ixavelled over eight hundred miles on foot 
in the wildest regions, and made sketohes 
of the country as he journeyed. Eetuming 
to England, he published bis sketches in 
1849 in two imperial folio volumes, entitled 
‘ South Australia Illustrated’and ‘ The New 
Zealanders Illustrated,’ and also wrote an 
account of his travels under the title ‘ Savage 


Life m Australia and New Zealand ’ (Lon¬ 
don, 1847, 2 vols. 12mo). He next spent 
two years in South Amca, and published 
the result of his labours in 1849 in another 
imperial folio work, ‘The Kaffirs Illus¬ 
trated.’ Several of the original drawings 
have bem purchased for the print-room of 
the British Museum. 

Soon afterwards Angas was appointed 
naturalist to the Turko-Peraion boundary 
commission, but after reaching Turkey he 
was invalided home. In 1849 he returned 
to South Australia. When the ‘ gold fever ’ 
broke out in the following year, ^ accom- 
anied one of the first parties to the Ophir 
igginga, and made many sketches, pub¬ 
lished in London as ‘ Views of the Gold 
Regions ot Australia’ (London, 1861, fol.) 
After visiting other divings, he settled at 
Sydney, where he obtained the post of director 
and secretary of the government museum, 
(nils appointment he held for more than 
seven years, returning to South Australia 
on his retirement. Three years later he 
went home to England with his wife and 
&mily. In his later years he wrote tales of 
adventure and trav^ for various journals, 
besides a long series of articles on ‘ Commer- 
oial Natural History,’ which appeared in the 
‘Oolonies and India.’ On 8 May 1886 he 
was elected a fellow of the Linnean Society. 
He was also a fellow of the Royal Geogra¬ 
phical Society and of the Zoological Society. 
He died on 8 Oct. 1886. In 1849 he mar¬ 
ried Alicia Mary Moran, by whom he had 
four danghteiB. 

Besides the works already mentioned he 
pnbliehed: 1, ‘ Polynesia; a Popular De¬ 
scription ... of the Islands of the Pacific,’ 
London, 1866, 8vo. 2. ‘ The Wreck of the 
Admeila, and other PoemSj’ London, 1874, 
8vo. He illustrated Agricola’s ‘Descrip¬ 
tion of the Barossa Range’ (1849), Jolm 
McDouall Stuart’s ‘ Exj^orations in Aus¬ 
tralia’ (1864), and John Forrest’s ‘ Explora¬ 
tions in Australia’ (1876). He also con¬ 
tributed a number of papers onmoUnscaand 
on several Australian mammalia to the' Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Zoological Society.’ 

[Proceedings of the Linnean Society of Lon¬ 
don, July 1867, pp. 83-4; Hodders George 
Pife Angas, 1881, pp. 286, 283; Burke’s Colo¬ 
nial Gentry, ii. 648; Royal Soc. Oat, Seientiflc 
Papers.] E, I. 0, 

ANNING, MARY (1799-1847), dis¬ 
coverer of the ichthyosaurus, daughter of 
Richard Anning, a carpenter and vendor of 
natural curiosities at Lyme Regis, was horn 
in that town in May 1790. On, 19 Aug. 
1800 she narrowly escaped death by light- 
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iiiof;. She is presumed to hare had soma 
rummeutory education at the parish school, 
and seems to hare learnt from her father 
how to collect fossils, a pursuit she began to 
turn to good account after his death in 1810, 
earning a lirelihood thereby. 

It was in 1811 that Maij Anning made 
the discovery to which she owes her fame. 
She noticed some bones projecting from the 
face of a cliff near Lyme, traced the position 
of the skeleton with a hammer, and then 
hired men to dig out the lias block in which 
it was embedded. The skeleton, thirty feet 
long, is now in the British Museum; its 
discovery created a sensation among geolo' 
gists, and a long controversy took place before 
the name Ichthyosaurus was agreed upon, 
and its position in natural history deter¬ 
mined. This discovery Mary Anning fol¬ 
lowed up by finding the ^rst specimen of 
Plesiosaurus, and in 1828 of Pterodaotylus 
CWoonwABii, Geology, 1887, p. 262; Owes’, 
Pdleeontologrj, pp. 220 sqq.; NioHoiaos and 
Ltdeekeb, Paleontology, ii. 1124). Owing 
to her skill and care many 6ne examples oi 
Ichthyosauri and Plesiosauri were dlscoTered ■ 
and preserved. She also discovered the pens 
and ink sacs of fossil Loligo. Among those 
whose studies she assisted, and whose col¬ 
lections she enriched, were &r E. Home, Dr. 
W. Bucklaad, the Rev. Vf, D. Conybeore, 
Sir H- de la Beche, Colonel Birch, Lord 
Enniskillen, and Sir P. Egerton. A small 
government grant was obtained for her fiom. 
Lord Melbourne, and this, supplementedfrom 
other sources, procured her a small armuity. 

She died from cancer in the breast on 
9 March 1847, and was buried at Lyme, in 
the church of which the Geological Society 
fifteen years afterwards placed a memorial 
window to her. The local guide hook re¬ 
marked that * her death was lu a pecuniary 
sense a great loss to the place, as her 
ptfflence attracted a large nun^er of distin¬ 
guished visitors’ (Beauties cf Lyme Begis). 
Among them was the king of Saxony, of 
whose -riait an account » given by Carl 
Gustav Oarus in his < England and Schott- 
land im Jahre 1844,’ Berlin, 1846. 

A posthumous portrait in pastel, executed 
® loo p by B. J, M. Donne, hangs in the 
apartments of the Geological Society at Bur¬ 
lington House. 

[Quarte^ Journal (Jeol. Soc, voL iv. p, xxiv • 
Boberts's Hist, of Lyme Begis, 1834, p, 284 • 
All the Year Bound, xiii. 60-3 ; pnvate infer’ 
mation.J jl_ yy 

ANSDELL, RICHARD (1816-1886), 
animal painter, a native of Liverpool, was 
bom on 11 Moy 1816, and baptised at St. 


Peter's Church in that city, His grand¬ 
father had salt works in the neighbourhood 
of Northwich. He was educated at the 
Bluecoat school, Liverpool, and, although 
attracted by art in youth, did not devote 
himself to it with a view to making it his 
' profession till he was twenty-one. While 
m Liverpool he studied animal life in the 
country-side. His first appearance in Lon¬ 
don was in 1840, when two of his pictures, 
‘Grouse Shooting’ and ‘Galloway Farm,' 
were exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
There followed in 1842 an important hia- 
torical picture, ‘The Death of Sir William 
Lambton; ’ but here, aa in moat of his pic¬ 
tures, the subject is not the main thing, and 
was seleoted for representation because the 
scene was on Marston Moor, and the agonies 
of a wounded horse could be well portrayed 
there. His paintings from this time forward 
were very numerons. His success made it 
possible for him to travel, and between 1867 
and I860 his subjects were found in Spain. 
His^ewlier paintings show traces of Land¬ 
seer's influence, and there are works of that 
period produced by Ansdell and Oreswick 
together, the latter supplying the landscape, 
in which he excelled. His other collabo¬ 
rators were Mr. W. P. Frith, with whom he 
‘nted ‘ The Keeper’s Daughter,’ and John 
illip, who helped with the Spanish pic¬ 
tures. 

_ Ansdell was honoured no less then three 
times with the Heywood medal, a gift 
awarded to the beet pictures shown at the 
e^bitione in Manchester. In 1866 he re¬ 
ceived a gold medal at the Great Exhibition 
in Paris, the pictures which won it being 
‘The Wolf Slayer’ and ‘ Taming the Drove? 
He was elected A.R.A. in 1861, and R.A. in 
1870. He exhibited in London galleries, 
mostly at the Royal Academy, as many as 
1181 works. The average price of his pio- 
j tures between 1861 and 1884 was as nearly 
, as possible 7601. A view of St. Michaers 
Mount, Cornwall, was purohased by Boron 
Albert Grant, and realised, at the baron’s 
sale in April 1877,1,4107.10s. 

In the print room of the British Museum 
are a few indifferent etchings by Ansdell. 
Engravings after his worts are numerous 
enough to prove that copies of his works are 
much in regnest. 

In his latex years Ansdell lived at Lytham 
House, Kensington, whence he removed to 
OoUmgwood Tower, Farnborough. There 
he died on 20 April 1886. He was buried 
at Broofcwood cemetery on the S3rd. He 
ma^ed in St. Peter’s Cmuroh, Liverpool, on 
14 June 1841, Maria Romer, also or Liver¬ 
pool. There were eleven children of the 
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«.iiin-ia.ee and SIX sons and two daughters Trance he became a regular member of the 
fiiirviTw’the artist. staff of the ‘ Sporting lieview.’ He began a 

series of volumes of sporting memoirs and 
remmiscences, and in 1836, at the earnest 
request of Lockhart, he published in the 
‘ Quarterly Iteview ’ his three famous articles 

__^ _ (which were at first attributed to Lord Al- 

Post'siApril 1886 T Art Journal, 1860; private vanley) on ‘ Melton Mowbray,’ ‘The Hoad,’ 
information.] B. B. and'The Turf.’ _Asportsman, who was also 

a wit and something of a scholar, ‘ Nimrod ’ 
ApyERLEY. CHARLES JAMES had well-nigh a virgin field. As regards 
/j 779_1843], sporting writer, known as the archceology of his subject, his volumes 
bfimrod,’ second son of Thomas Apperley, rank with those of Pierce Egan and the 
of an old Herefordshire family, was bom at ' Druid’ [see Dixon, Henry Hah, Suppl], 
Basgronow, Denbighshire, in 1778. In while, owing to the excellence of the plates 
1700 he was entered at Rugby, then under by Aiken, they are highly esteemed by col- 
the mastership of Dr. James, and the home, lectors of choice books. ‘Nimrod’ returned 
according to ‘Nimrod,’ of much indiscipline to En^and in 1842, and died in Upper Bel¬ 
aud hard drinking. In 1798, on leaving grave Place, Pimlico, on 19 May 1843. 
Bngby, he was gazetted a cornet in Sir He was on friendly and, as a sportsman, 
TVatm Wynn’s ancient light British dra^ on equal terms with many distinguished 
goons, a regiment of fencible cavalry, with racing men and Meltonians. He was intimate 
which he served in the suppression of the with Henry Aiken and with George Tatter- 
LiA rebellion. Returning to England in sail (‘Wildrake’), and helped to introduce 
1801, when the Denbighshire yeomanry was the work of Surtees to popular appreciation, 
disbanded, he married Winifred, daughter of An excellent outline sketch of Nimrod was 
William Wynn of Peniarth in Merioneth- included in Maclise’s ‘ Portrait Gallery.’ 
shire, and settled at Hinklay in Leicester- Of Apperley’s numerous children the 
shite. In 1804 he moved to Bilton Hall, second son, William Wynne Apperley, was 
near Rugby, once the property of Joseph entered as a cornet of Bengal cavohy in 1823, 
Addison. There he hunted with the Quorn, became superintendent of the central divi- 
thePytchley, and the Warwickshire hounds, sion of the stud deportment in Bengal, was 
Unlike many sporting writers, he himself promoted major in the 3rd European light 
was a splendid nder, a good judge of horse- cavalry in 1864, was remount agent at the 
flesh and hounds, and indeed a good all- Gape of Good Hope 1867-60, and died at 
round sportsman. From Bilton he moved Morhen, near Machynlleth, Montgomery- 
in 1809 to Bitterly Court in Shropshire, and shire, on 26 April 1872, aged 62. Nearly 
accepted a commission as captain in the all ‘Nimrod’s’ children and grandobildien 
Notrin^omshire militia, known as the Sher- are stated to have inherited his strong sport- 
wood Foresters. Subsequently he moved ing proclivities. 

to Brewood in Stafford^ire, and then to Thefollowingare‘Nimrod’s’publications: 
Beauiepaiie House in Hampshire, where 1, ‘ Remarks on the Condition of Hunters, 
experiments in farming ran away with his the Choice of Horses, and their Mannge- 
capital. Meantime he had found a source ment,’London, 1881, 8yo ; reprinted from 
of revenue in the publication of Ms varied ‘SportingMagazine; 4th ed. 1866. 2.'Nim- 
sporting remmiscences, especially in the rod’s Hunting Tours, interspersed with Oha- 
hnnting field. On the ground that no racteristio Anecdotes, Sayings, and Doings 
‘gentleman’ever wrote for a sporting paper, of Sporting Men ... to wMoh oi'e added 
he first planned a book on hunting, but he Nimrod’s Letters on Riding to Hounds,’Lon- 
was eventually persuaded to offer his ser- don, 1836, 6vo (the original appeared as 
vices to Pittman, the editor of the 'Sport- ‘Letters on Hunting’ m the ^Sporting 
i^ Magazine,’ in which his first paper on Ma^zine’), 3. 'il^e Chace, the Turf, and 
‘Foxhunting in Leioestershire’ appeared in the Road. By Nimrod,’ London, 1837, 8vo, 
January 1822. The paper provided him with with portrait byMaclise, and thirteen full 
a liberM salary and a stud of hunters, in re- plates (un coloured) by H. Aiken (a reissue 
turn for which he soon trebled the circula- m a slightly altered form of the three ‘ Quor- 
tioD. Unhappily in 1880 the'Sporting Moga- terly’ articles mentioned above); reissued 
zine’got into diificulties (consequent upon 1843,1862,1870, and1898. 4.‘Memoirs of the 
the death of its able editor), and, his private Life of the late John Mytton, Esq., of Hals- 
finauces having become involved, Apperley ton, Shropshire,’ 1837, 8vo, with eighteen 
had to retire to Calais. Daring his stay in coloured pates by Aiken and Rawlins; re- 
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issued 18S7,1809, 1851, 1893. 6. 'Spott¬ 
ing .. . illustrative of British Field Sports 
(inth engravinga and vignettes after Gains¬ 
borough, Landseer, and other artists) . . . 
edited by Nimrod,’ 1838,4to, 6. ‘ Nimrod’s 
Northern Tour, descriptive of the principal 
Hunts in Scotland and the North of Eng¬ 
land,’ 1838,8vo (a sequel to No. 2). 7. ‘Nim¬ 
rod Abroad,’ London, 1843, 3 vols. 8vo. 
8. ‘ The Horse and the Hound: their various 
Uses and Treatment,’ Edinburgh, 1843, 8voj 
reissued 1858. 9.' The Life of a Sportsman,’ 
1842, 8vo, vrith thirty-six coloured plates by 
Aiken; a reissue appeared in 1874 with the 
plates; the original edition is scarce. 
10. ‘Hunting Reminiscences; comprising 
Memoirs of Masters of Hounds, Notices of 
the Crack Riders,’ London, 1848, 8vo, with 
thirtv-two plates by ‘ ‘Wildrake,’ Aiken, and 
Henderson. 

[Gent. Mag. 1343, li. 103; Sporting Times, 
3 Sept. 1883; Baily's Magazine, 1870, i. 3dS; 
Fraser's Magazine, 1343, vnl. ii.; Maclise’s Por¬ 
trait Gallery, ed. Bates; Malet's Annals of the 
Road, 1876, pp. 177 sq.; Thormanby’s Kings of 
the Hunting Field; Iiawley’a Life of The Droid 
[H. H. Dizon]; Slater’s Early Editions, 1894, 
p 214; Hdbett and Laing's Diet, cf .4non. and 
Pheudon. Lit,] T. S. 

ARBUTHNOT, SiB CHARLES 
GEORGE 11824-1899), general, born on 
19 May 1824, was fourth son of Alexander 
Arbuthnot, bishop of Eillaloe, by Margaret 
Phoebe, daughter of George Bingham. He 
was a younger brother of Sir Alexander 
John Arbuthnot, K.C.S.I. He was educated 
at Rugby, and in spite of his small size dis¬ 
tinguished himself at football there. After 
passing through the Royal Military Academy 
he was commissioned as second lieutenant 
in the royal artillery on 17 June 1843. 
He was promoted lieutenant on 4 Feb. 1845, 
second captain on 4 April 1851, and first 
captain on 8 March 1855. In May he 
landed in the Crimea, and served during the 
remainder of the siege of Sebastopol, He 
was conspicuous for coolness and daring, and 
was twice wounded. He was mentioned in 
despatches {London Gazette, 3 Nov. 1856), 
and was given a brevet majority. He also 
received we medal with deep, the Turkish 
medal, and the Me^idie (6th class). 

He commanded £ troop of horse artUleiT 
from 1867 to 1864, when he became regw 
mental lieutenant-colonel (19 Bee.) He 
went to India in 1868, where he commanded 
A brigade of horse artillery till 1872, and 
was di^ty adjutanWeneial of artillery 
from WS to 1877. From 1 Oct. 1877 to 
81 July 1880 he was inspector-general of 
artillery in India, except while actively em¬ 


ployed in the Afghan campaigns. In the 
first Afghan campaign he had command of 
the artulery in the Kandahar field force, 
with the rank of brigadier-general; in the 
second he commanded the second brigade 
of the Klrtber division, under Sir Robert 
Bright. He was mentioned in despatches 
{ib, 4 May 1880), leceUed the medal, and 
was made K.G.B. on 24 May 1881, having 
already obtained the O.B. on 20 May 1871. 
He had become regimental colonel on 1 July 
1874, and was promoted major-general on 
16 July 1881. On his return to England in 
1880, he was deputy a^utaut-geneval of 
artillery at headquarters ftom 1 Sept. 1880 
to 31 Aug, 1883, during which time the 
territorial system was first applied to the 

1 regiment. His firmness and strict sense of 
notice made him an excellent administrator. 
He was then made inspector-general of artil¬ 
lery, and on 1 May 1886 he became presi¬ 
dent of the ordnance committee, receiving at 
the same time a distinguished service peu- 

j sion. He returned to India in 1886, being 
appointed to the command of the Bombay 
army on 16 Feb., and transferred to Madras 
on 9 Bee. He succeeded Lord Roberts in 
Burma in 1887, and completed the pacifi¬ 
cation of that countiy. Ilis services were 
acknowledged by the Indian government (ib. 

2 Sept. 1887), and he received the medal 
with clasp. 

He became lieutenant-general on 1 April 
1886, and general on 81 July 1890. His 
command of the Madras army cams to on 
end on 19 Ma^ 1891, when he was placed 
on the retired list. Finally settling in Eng¬ 
land, he became colonel commandant on 
13 Aug. 1893, and received the G.C.B. on 
26 May 1894. He died at Richmond, Surrey, 
on 14 April 1899, In 1868 he had married 
Caroline Charlotte, daughter of IVilliam 
Clarke, M.B., of Barbados; she survived 
him. 

[FrOc. of Royal Artillery Institution, vol. 
xxvi.; Times, 18 April 1899.] K M. L. 

AROHBOLD, JOHN FRBBERICK 
(1785-1870), legal writer, horn in 1785, wae 
the second son of John Archhold of co. 
Bublin, He was admitted a student of 
Lincoln’s Inn on 8 May 1809, and was called 
to the bar on 6 May 1814. From the be¬ 
ginning of his legal career Archbold devoted 
himseli to compUing legal treatises. In 
1811 he brought out an annotated edition 
of Blacketonffs ‘Commentaries’ (London, 
4 vols, 8yo), with an analysia and an epi¬ 
tome of the work. In 1813 he issued the 
first volume of * A Bigest of the Pleas of 
the Crown’ (London, 8vo), a compilation of 
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all the statutes, adjudged cases, and other 
authorities upon the subjeot. This was one 
of three volumes of ‘A Digest of Criminal 
Law ’ which Archbold had prepared for the 
press* hut as several hooks on the subjeot 
appeared about the same time he did not 
iMue the other two volumes. 

In 1819 he published the first edition of 
^hat was perhaps his most notable work, 
‘The Practice of the Court of King’s Bench 
in Personal Actions and Ejectments’ (Lon¬ 
don 2 vols, 12mo). Previous to Us app6a> 
ance, ‘ The Practice of the Court of King’s 
Bench in Personal Actions,’ by William 
Tidd [q. V.], was the leading work on the 
subject; but, while it maintained its place in 
the United States, it was largely superseded 
in England by Archbold’s book, which was 
more explicit in regard to forma of pro¬ 
cedure. Archbold’s ‘ Practice ’ went through 
fourteen editions. The third edition was 
edited by Thomas Chitty [q. v.], who added 
to it the 'Practice of the Courts of Common 
Pleas and Exchequer,' and the ninth edition, 
which appeared in 1866-6, was edited by 
Samuel Prentice. The fourteenth edition, 
published in 1886, was revised Thomas 
Willes Chitty and John William Bt. Law- 
rance Leslie. 

About 1824 Arohbold published hia ‘ Sum¬ 
mary of the Law relative to Pleading and 
Eriaence in Criminal Cases,’ in which he 
inooiporated the greater part of the two un¬ 
published volumes of his ‘ Digest of Criminal 
Law.’ The fourth (1831) and four suc¬ 
ceeding editions were edited by (Sir) John 
JervisFq.v.l, the tenth (1840) to the fifteenth 
(1802) by william Newland Welsby [q. v.], 
and the sixteenth (1867) to the twenty-first 
(1893) by William Bruce. The twenty- 
second edition, by WiUiam Peildon Craies 
and Guy Stephenson, appeared in 1000. The 
work has also gone through several editions 
in the United States. 

In 1829 Arohbold published a work upon 
the ‘ Practice of the Court of Common Pleas.’ 
Afterwards the practice of aU the courts of 
common law at Westminster was assimi¬ 
lated, and much altered by the statutes and 
new rules on the subject between 1881 and 
1834, To meet the altered conditions he 
prepared his ' New Practice of Attornies in 
the Courts of Law at Westminster,’ which 
appeared in 1838, was remodelled in 1844, 
and reached a third edition in-1846-7 (Lon¬ 
don, 2 vols. SV^. On the passage of the 
Common Law Procedure Act in 1862 he 
prepared ‘ The New Bales of Practice in the 
Courts of Law’ (London, 1863, 8vo), and 
I The New Practice, Pleadings, and Evidence 
in the Courts of Common Law at Wbstmiu- 


ster ’ (London, 1853,12mo), which received 
a supplement in 1864, and attained a second 
edition in 1855 (London, 8vo). 

Archbold's treatises on parish law were 
among his most important elucidations of 
English law. In 1828 he published ‘ The 
Law relative to Commitments and Convic¬ 
tions by Justices of the Peace’ (London, 
12mo). This was the foundation of his' Jus¬ 
tice of the Peace and Parish Officer ’ (Lon¬ 
don, 1840, 3 vols. 12mo), a work intended 
as a practical guide for county magistrates 
The similar treatise by Bichard Burn [q. v.] 
had become, through the additions of suc¬ 
cessive editors, rather a work of reference 
for lawyers than a guide for magistrates. A 
seventh edition of Archhold’e work by James 
Paterson appeared in 1876 (London, 2 vols, 
8vo). The third volume of the original edi¬ 
tion, which dealt with ‘ The Poor Law,’ was 
in especial demand, and developed into a 
separate treatise, which has remained a stan¬ 
dard authority on the subject; the twelfth 
(18731, thirteenth (1878), and fourteenth 
(1886) editions of the volume on ‘ The Poor 
Law ’ were prepared by William Cunning¬ 
ham Glen, and the fifteenth (1898) by James 
Brooke Little. Arohbold’s latest contribu¬ 
tion to parish law was ‘The Parish Officer' 
(London, 1852,12mo); a second edition by 
Glen appeared in 1866. With the fourth 
edition (1864) the editor, James Paterson, in¬ 
corporated Shaw’s ‘ Parish Law' [see Shaw, 
Jobuph]. The eighth edition, by John Theo¬ 
dore Dodd, appeared in 1806. 

Archbold died on 28 Nov. 1870, at 
15 Gloucester Street, Regent’s Park, Lou¬ 
don. He is said to have been known as 
‘pretty Arohbold’ (cf. An Appeal to the 
People of the United Kingdom ^ Great Bri¬ 
tain and Ireland fivmJamea Wharton, York, 
1830). Besides the works olready mentioned, 
he was the author of: 1. ‘A Brnest of the 
Law relative to Pleading and Evidence in 
Actions, Beal, Personal, and Mixed,’ Lou¬ 
don, 1821,12mo; 2ud edit. 1837. 2. ' The 
Law and Practice in Bankruptcy,’ 2nd edit, 
by John Plather, Loudon, 1827,12mo; 11th 
edit, by Plather, 1866. 3. ‘ The Jimisdiction 
and Practice of the Court of Quarter Ses¬ 
sions,’ London, 1836, 12mo; 3rd edit, by 
Conway Wbithorne Lovesy, 1869; 4lh edit, 
by Frederick Mead and Herbert Stephen 
Croft, 1886, 8vo j 6th edit, by Sir George 
Sherston Baker, 1898, 8vo. 4. ‘The Law of 
Nisi Prins,’ London, 1843-6, 2 vols. 8vo; 
vol. i. 2nd edit. 1846,12mo; Srd American 
edition by John'K. Findlay, 1863. 6. ‘ The 
Practice of the Crown Ofiice of the Court of 
Queen’BBench,’Londoh,1844, ]2mo. 6,‘The 
Law of Landlord and Tenant,’ London, 1846, 
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12mo; 3rd edit. 1864, 7. ‘ The Law telar 
•tiTe to Examinations and Grounds of Ap¬ 
peal in Oases of Orders of Removal,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1847, ISmo i 2nd edit. 1858. 8. ‘The 
Practice of the New County Courts,’ London, 
1847,12ino; 9th edit, by J'ohn Vesey Vesey 
Pitzgerald, 1886, 8vo j lOth edit, by Charles 
.Ajmold ’White, 1889. 9. ‘A Summary of 
the Laws of England in four Volumes,’ 
London, 1848-9,12mo; only vols. i. and u. 
appeared. 10. ‘ The Law relative to Pauper 
Lunatics,’ London, 1861, 12mo; afterwards 
included in his ‘ Poor Law.’ 11. ‘ The New 
Rules and Forms regulating the present 
Practice and Proceedings ot the County 
Courts,’ London, 1851, 12mo. 12, ‘The 

New Statutes relating to Lunacy,’ London, 
1854,12mo; 2nd edit, by W, C. Glen and 
Alexander Glen, 1877, 8vo; 4th edit, by 
Sydney George Lusliington, 1895. 18. • The 
Law of Limited Liability, Partnership, and 
Joint Stock Companies,’ London, 1855, 
12mo; 3rd edit. 1867. 14. ‘ The Law and 1 
Practice of Arbitration and Award,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1861,12mo. 15. ‘The Law of Bank¬ 
ruptcy and Insolvency as founded on the 
recent Statute.’ Loudon, 1861, 12mo; 2nd 
edit. 1861. Archbold also edited annotated 
editions of numerous acts of parliament. 

[Boaee's hlodern Poglish Biography; Lin* 
coin's Inn Records, 1896, ii, 3fi; .UUbone’s 
Diet, of Engl, Lit,; hlBivin’s Legal Biblio¬ 
graphy.] E. I. 0. 

ARCHDALE, JOHN (J, 1664-1707), 
governor of North Carolina, was son of' 
Thomas Atchdale, and grandson of Richard 
Archdele, a London merchant, who in 1626 
acquired the manors of Temple Wycombe 
and Loakes in Buckinghamshire (FisiV.Zon- 
doK, i. 24; Lipscoub, Bue^ingkamahire, uL 
640). Several members of the family were 
educated at Wadbam College, Oxford, but 
John does not appear to have been at any 
university. His eldest sister had married 
Ferdinando Gorges, nxindson of Sir Ferdi- 
nando Gorges [q. v.J, and in the antumn 
of 1864 Archdole accompanied his brother- 
in-law to New England to make good the 
latter’s claim to the governorship of Maine 
{Cal. State Papers, Amer. and ’west Indies, 
1661-8, Nos. 868, 921, 1649). He carried 
with him a letter from Charles II, requiring 
the administrators to hand over to Aichdale 
the government or to show cause to the con¬ 
trary. Archdale’s request was refused, and 
he appealed to the commissioners, by whose 
intervention Gorges seems eventually to have 
made good his claim (of. ib. 1669-74, Nos. 
160,760). Early in 1674 Archdale returned 
to England,brining with him Gorges’s report 


on Maine, which he presented to the council. 
In England he openly identified himself with 
the newly formed body of quakers. 

In 1686 Archdale visited North Carolina, 
and a letter written by him to George Fox. 
from Carolina in March is printed in Hawks’a 
•History of North Carolina.’ In 1687-8i 
he was acting as commissioner for Gorges 
in the government of Maine. He had he- 
come one of the proprietors of North Car>. 
line, and in 1096 ne was appointed governor 
of that colony. His administration is said 
to hare been singularly successful. 'He 
improved themilitary system, opened friendly 
communications with the Indians and 
Spaniards, discouraged the inhumanities of 
the former so effectually as to induce them 
to renounce the practice of plundering ship¬ 
wrecked vessels and murdering their crews; 
and combined with singular felicity the firm 
requisites of the governor with the gentle 
ana simple benevolence of the Quaker' 
(W. G. Simms, South Carolina, p. 72). His 
^aker proclivities induced him to exempt 
fkiends from service in the colonial militia. 
He also introduced the culture of rice IntO' 
the colony, and on relinquishing the govern¬ 
ment in 1697 he received the thanks of the 
colony for his servicea—a recognition that 
had not been accorded to any previous 
governor. 

Soon after his return to England Arch¬ 
dale was, on 21 July 1698, elected member 
of parliament for Obipping Wycombe, Buck- 
in^amsbire. He had Slowed himself to 
be nominated ' without his own seeking ’ hy 
the church party in opposition to the Mar¬ 
quis of Wharton’s nominee {Off. Beturn, i. 
679; Lpttbell, Brief Belation, pp. 467, 
469; MacatHrAr, ii. 692), and hie Section 
was a blow to the junto. But on 7 Jan, 
1698-9, having ‘ had the advice of lawyers 
that his aflumation would stand good instead 
of an oath,’ he refused to swear. After ai 
debate the House of Commoue decided 
against him, a fresh writ was issued, and on. 
21 Jan. a Thomas Archdole (possibly his 
son; cf. Gabdihmb, .Se^. of Wadham^ L 
S74) was elected in his place. 

Arohdale took no further port in politics, 
but in 1707 he published his ‘ New Descrip¬ 
tion of that fertile and pleasant Province of 
Carolina . , , with several remarkable pas¬ 
sages of Divine Providence diuing my time ’ 
(London, 4to), It was rq)rinted at Charles¬ 
ton in 1822 from a copy in Charleston 
library, * supposed to be the only copy 
extant,’ but there is another in the British 
Museum Library. It is also reprinted im 
E. R. Carroll's ‘Historical CoUectious on 
Carolina,’ New York, 1830. 
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rArcbdale’s New Description, 1707 ; Cal. 
fttiita Paners, Amor, and West Indies; Smith’s 
Pjt Friends’ Books, p. 123; Hewatt’s Soath 
famlrna- Holmes's American Annals; Ban¬ 
croft’s History of the United Stotes; Hutchin¬ 
son’s Collection of Papers, pp. 886-^; Commons' 
Journals; Mr. John Ward Dean in Notes and 
Queries, 4th ser.Yi. 882; Appleton’s Cyclopsdia 
of American Biography.] A. F. P. 

ABOHEB, PRBDEEICK; (1867-1880), 
Jockey, born at St. George’s Cottage, Chelten¬ 
ham on 11 Jan. 1867, was the second son of 
yfiSitm. Archer, a jockey of the old school, 
who took over a stud of English horses to 
Bussia in 1842, who won the Grand National 
at Liverpool on Little Charlie in 1868, and 
who eventually became landlord of the 
King’s Arms at Prestbuiy, near Cheltenham. 
Ills mother was Emma, daughter of William 
Hayward, a former proprietor of the King’s 
Arms. On 10 Jon. 1867 ' Billy ’ Ai'oher ap¬ 
prenticed his son ‘Fred,’ a quick, retentive, 
and esceedingly secretive boy, for five years 
to Matthew Dawson [q.v. Suppl.1 the trainer 
at Newmarket. As ‘Billy’ Archer’s son he 
was soon given an opportunity of showing his 
mettle, and on 28 Sept. 1870 at Cheaterfleld, 
upon AthollDaisy, he won his first victory on 
the turf. Two years later, scaling at that time 
6st 71b, he won the Oesarewitoh on Solvanoe, 
and in 1874, in which year the death of Tom 
French made a clear vacancy for a jockey of 
the first order, he won a success imon Lord 
Falmouth’s Atlantic in the Two Thousand 
Guineas which proved of the greatest value 
to bis career. Thenceforth he became ‘a 
veritable moscotto ’ of the raciim stable 
with which he was connected. In 1874, 
with 630 mounts, he scored 147 wins. In 
1877 he won his first Derby, and also the 
St. Leger, upon Lord Falmouth’s Silvio. In 
1884, with 377 mounts, he eecured no less 
than 241 wins. Ilis most successful year 
was probably 1886, when he won the Two 
Thousand Guineas on Paradox, the Oaks on 
Lonely, the Derby and St. Leger on Melton, 
and the Grand Piix on Paradox. In his 
last season he won the Derby and St. Leger 
on Ormonde. In all he is said to have worn 
silk 8,084 times, and to have ridden 2,748 
winners. His most exciting victory was 
perhaps the Derby of 1880, when he came 
up imm the rear upon Bend Or with an ex¬ 
traordinary rush, beating Bobert tbe Devil 
by a bead. His nerve was of iron, and he 
never hesitated to take the inside of the 
turn and hug the rails at Tattenham Oorner, 
The success which enabled him to remain 
premier jockey for the unprecedented period 
of ten years is attributed primarily to his 
eoolnesB and to his judgment of pace. 


For keeping down his racing weight 
(8st 101b in his later years), Turkish ha^, 
almost total abstinence from solid food, and 
frequent alkaline medicines were his chief 
resources. In October 1886, with stern de¬ 
termination, he resolved to waste himself 
down to Sat 71b for the Gamhri^eshire. 
He achieved his puraose, hut the effort cost 
him his life. He tell seriously ill, and, in 
the depressed state occasioned by fever con¬ 
sequent upon long starvation, shot himself 
with a revolver in the afternoon of 8 Nov, 
1886 at Mb residence, Falmouth House, 
Newmarket. He was buried in Newmarket 
cemetery on 12 Nov., and among the ad¬ 
mirers who sent wreaths was the Prince of 
Wales (afterwards King Edward VH). 

He married on 31 Jan. 1883 Bose Nellie 
{d. 1884), eldest daughter of John Dawson 
of Warren House, Newmarket, by whom he 
left a daughter. By means of retainers, 
fees, and presents he is said to have gained 
over 60,0001. in Ms professional capacity, and 
he left a consideraMe fortune. 

[Titties, 9, 12, and 13 Nov. 1888; Field, 
13 Nov. 1888; Daily Telegraph, 12 Nov. 1886, 
Annual Begistei, 1888, p. 165; The Aiehere 
(biographical sketches of 'William and Fred. 
Archerb by A Oheltonian, 1886; Ohetwynd's 
HacingBemmiscences, 1891; Porter’s Kingsmere, 
189C, p 330, Sporting and Dramatic News, 
18 Nov. 1880, portrait.] T, S, 

AEOHER, WILLIAM (1880-1897), 
naturalist and librarian, was the eldest son of 
the Bev. Richard Archer, vicar of Glonduff, 
CO. Down, a member of a family long settled 
in co.Wexford, and of JaneMatilda, daughter 
of Watkins William "Verling of Dublin, his 
wife. Archer was born at Slagberabomet, 
CO. Down, of which place his father was then 
perpetual curate, on 6 May 1830. His father 
died in 1848, leaving a young family in 
straitened circumstances. About1846Ai^er 
came to Dublin, where he resided thenceforth, 
and devoted Ids leisure to the study of 
natural history, for which he had from the 
first evinced a remarkable talent. His special 
gifts in this direction were first shown at 
the meetings of the Dublin Microscopical 
Oluh, founded in 1867, of which he was for 
many years secretary, and among whose 
members he quickly became notable through 
Ms investigations in connection with minute 
forms of vegetable and animal^ life. His 
contributions as a member of this club be¬ 
tween 1864 and 1879 were published in the 
‘ Quarterly Journal of Microsoimioal Science,’ 
and in the ‘Proceedings or the Dublin 
Microscopical Oluh.’ He was also an active 
oontributoi to the ‘Proceedings’ of the. 
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Dublin Natural History Society, and rapidly 
acquired a reputation for original researcn 
in bis favourite science. As a result of 
long and patient investigations, in the course 
of which he made many journeys to distant 
parts of Ireland, he ‘ acquired a knowledge of 
the minute freshwater organisms of Ireland 
unparalleled among British naturalists, and 
pemaps not surpassed for any other country' 
(Proceeding! of JRoyalSociety, vol. Ixii.) ‘It 
is, however, to his work among the protosoa 
that Archer will owe his ultimate place in 
science,* His essay on ‘ Chlamydomyxa 
lalmdnthuloides, a new species and genus 
of FresWater Sarcodio Organism,’ won him 
in 1876 his election as a fellow of the Royal 
Society, in whose catalogua as many as fifty- 
nine papers by Archer are enumerated. Prior 
to this he had become a member of the Royal 
Irish Academy, to whose ‘Proceediims’he 
was a diligent contributor. Prom 1^6 to 
1880 be acted as secretary for foreign corre¬ 
spondence to the Academy, and in 1870 was 
awarded its Cunningham gold medal in re¬ 
cognition of his scientific attainments. 

Archer’s extremely modest and*retiring 
disposition was a constant bar to the en¬ 
largement of his r^utation. A distrust of 
his abilities causeu him to decline in 1372 
the professorship of botany at the Royal 
College of Science for Ireland. In 1S70, 
however, his friends procured his appoint¬ 
ment as librarian to the Royal Dublin So¬ 
ciety ; and on the acquisition in 1877 of the 
society’s library by the state Archer became 
librarian of the National Library of Ireland. 
He had previously added to his income 
by acting as secretarv to a small slate 
company in Munster. Into the discharge of 
the duties of his new otfice Archer threw 
himself with characteristic zeal, speedily 
acquiring a high reputation among librarians. 
During his tenure of this post the library 
was transferred in August 1800 to the 
handsome building opposite to the Irish 
National Museum, designed by Sir Thomas 
Deane [q. v. Suppl.], the internal arrange¬ 
ments of which were based entirely on 
Archer’s carefully considered recommenda¬ 
tions. Archer resigned his post in 1896, end 
he died, unmarried, at his residence, 62 Lower 
Mount Street, Dublin, on 14 Aug. 1897, 

Archer’s scientific skill, knowledge, and 
capacity were, according to the testimony of 
competent judges, out of all proportion to 
his pubfic reputation. He was not only an. 
inds&tigahle worker, but possessed m a 
marked degree that scientific imagination 
which is essential to the highest results in 
research. He was on excellent linguist, and 
icquited a knowledge of German, French, 


and the Scandinavian languages the better 
to pursue his favourite science, 

ArcW’s chief work as librarian was 'luj 
admirable dictionary catalogue of the Na. 
tional Library, and the adopting of the 
decimal notation and classification for shelf 
arrangement, a system ... almost unkno\ni 
when Archer first adhered to it ’ (Seport 
NationalZibrarjf ofirelandfor 1896). ‘Apart 
firom the scientific enthusiasm which domi< 
nated his character, Archer had a singulat 
charm of manner, a gentleness and refine¬ 
ment of disposition almost feminine. . ,, 
TWe was no lack of robustness, however, 
about Ms scientific insight; but a quaint 
sense of humour would always parry a con¬ 
tentious criticism ’ (Proceedmys of Royal So¬ 
ciety, vol. Ixii.) 

[Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, 
vol. iv. 3rd ser. 1398, Proceedings of the Royal 
Society, vol. Izii,; Rotes from the Botanical 
School, Trinity (lollego, Dublin, June 1898, Iiy 
Prof. H F. Wright, M.D.; The Irish Ratural* 
1 st, toL vi. Oct. 1897, with portrait; The Library, 
ix. 203, with portrait; Proce^inge of the 
Natural History Society of Dublin j The He. 
ports of the N.vtional Library, 1877-96; Rto- 
ceedinge of the Dublin Microsoopioal Society j 
private information.] 0. L. P. 

ARCHIBALD, SiK ADAMS GEORGE 
(1814-1892), Canadian statesman, the son 
of Samuel Archibald and Elizabeth, daughter 
of Matthew Archibald, came of an old Scottish 
family wMch had settled in the north of 
Ireland, and thenoe migrated to Nova Scotia 
in 1761. His g^randfather, James Archibald, 
had been judge of the court of common pleas 
for the county of Colchester in Nova Scotia, 
Hewas born atTruro,Nova Scotia, on 18 May 
1814, and educated at Pictou College; thence 
he proceeded to Halifax and read for the law 
in the chambers of 'William Sutherland, 
afterwards recorder of Halifax. He was 
admitted au attorney of Prince Edward 
Island and Nova Scotia in 1838, and called 
to the bar of the latter colony in 1889, for 
some years devoting Mmself to the practice 
of his profession. 

Archibald entered public life inl851,when 
he was elected to the House of Assembly of 
Nova Scotia as member for Colchester, and 
during the years which followed he took an 
active part in pomoting legislation. He 
was especially interested m measures tax the 
management of goldfields, for dealing with 
free education, and for restricting the fran¬ 
chise to ratepayers. In 1866 he became 
Q.C., and in August 1866 he was appointed 
solicitor-general for the province. On 14 Feb. 
1867 he went out of office with the minis¬ 
try. Later in the same year he was sent to 
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England as one of two delegates to repre- 
Bent the rights of the province agabst the 
General Mning Association, the monopoly 
of which over the coal areas the government 
was endeavouring to destroy. He also took 
part in the discussions on the project of an 
mtercolonial railway for which the help of 
the home government was desired. He was 
Inquired at the same time to discuss with the 
authorities the question of the union 
of Nova Scotia with the provinces of New 
Brunswick, Cape Breton, and Prince Edward 
yj.Tiil (v, his letter of 24NOV.1806 on union). 
On 10 Eeb. 1860 he came into office again 
as attorney-general, and in September 1861 
(Pari. Papers, 1862, jotxvi. 661) was deputed 
to represent Nova Scotia at the conference at 
Quebec respecting the intercolonial railway 
scheme. In 1862 he was appointed advo¬ 
cate-general in the vice-admu'alty court at 
Halifax. On 11 June 1863 ha went out of 
office with his colleagues. In June 1864 he 
was delegate of Nova Scotia to a conference 
held at Charlottetown on the question of the 
lepslative union of Nova Scotia, Ftinoe Ed¬ 
ward Island, and New Brunswick, and simi¬ 
larly attended the conference on the question 
of a more comprehensive scheme of union 
which assembled at Quebec on 10 Oct. 1864. 
In 1886 he proceeded to London to take part 
in the consultations which lad up to the 
federation of the Canadian provinces, and 
published a letter, dated 24 Nov. 1860, re¬ 
cording his views on the subject of colonial 
union, In 1867 he was appointed secretary 
of state for the provinces under the new 
dominion government; but in 1868, being 
beaten in the contest for Colchester, he re¬ 
signed his post. In 1860 he was elected to 
the dominion parliament as member for Col¬ 
chester, but in May 1870 resigned in order 
to become the hrst lieutenant-governor of 
Manitoba on its transfer from the Hudson’s 
Bay Company to the government of the 
dominion. 

On 2 Sept. 1870 Archibald arrived at 
Fort Garry, just as Colonel (now Lord) 
Wolseley was moving out on his Kcd River 
expedition. He was looked upon ^ many 
as a French sympathiser, and justined this 
opinion by his conciliatory policy towards 
the rebels. He lost no time in forming the 
rudiments of a council and taking a census 
of the north-west territories with a view to 
the election of on assembly. On 16 March 
1871 he opened the first local parliament. 
He laid the foundation of the north-west 
mounted police and initiated a.souud Indian 
policy. On 27 Aug. 1871 he had a mass 
meetmg of the Indians and made a'treaty 
with them on behalf of the dominion govern¬ 


ment, _ Though abused at first by both par¬ 
ties, his administration proved very success¬ 
ful ; he maintained with skill his position in 
relation both to the central government and 
the people whom he had to accustom to the 
reign of order. In October 1872 he resigned 
by his own desire, with the unconcealed re¬ 
gret of the governor-general, the Earl (after¬ 
wards Marquis) of Hulferin. 

On 24 June 1878 Archibald was appointed 
judge in equity in Nova Scotia, but on 4 July 
the office of lieutenant-governor became 
vacant, and he succeeded to the post, which 
ha filled with such general approbation that 
at the end of his term in 1878 he was re¬ 
appointed, and did not finally retire from 
this office tiU 4 July 1888. In 1888 he was 
' once more induced to stand for Colchester, 

I and was elected to the Canadian House of 
Commons j but in 1891, at the next general 
election, did not offer himself as a candidate. 
He died at Ti'uro on 14 Dec. 1892, and was 
buried in Truro churchyard. 

Archibald was created C.M.G. in 1872, 
and K.O.M.G. in 1886. In 1878 he became a 
director of the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
in 1884 chairman of the governors of Dal- 
housie College. In February 1886 he was 
elected presment of the Nova Scotia His¬ 
torical Society, in the proceedings of which 
he had for some years taken an active part, 
contributing various papers to its collections. 

Archibald was a staunch presbyterian, but 
a man of brood views, of strong will W cool 
judgment, courteous and dignified in bear¬ 
ing, He married, on 1 June 1848, Elizabeth 
Archibald, daughter of John Bimnyeat, in¬ 
cumbent of the parish of Bt. John, Colches¬ 
ter, Nova Scotia, whose wife was a connec¬ 
tion of the Archibald family. He had a 
son, who died young, and three daughters, 
all married, one being the wife of Bishop 
Jones of Newfoundland. 

[OoUectiouB of the Nova Scotia Historical 
Socioty, 1896, ix. 197-201; Bose's Cyclopwdia of 
Canadian Biography; Begg'sEistory of tbeNorth- 
'West, vol. ii. esp. pp. 90-100; the Citizen and 
Evening Chronicle (of Halifax, N,8.), 5 July 
1883; Canadian Parliamentary Companion, 
1876.] 0. A. H. 

ARCHIBALD, Sib THOMAS DICK¬ 
SON (1817-1876), judge^ bom at Truro, 
Nova Scotia, in 1817, was sixth son of Samuel 
George Williams Archibald, LL,D., of Nova 
Scotia, by Elizabeth, daqghter ofi Charles 
Dickson of Onslow, Canada. Like Sir Adams 
George Archibald [q. v. Suppl,], he was de¬ 
scended from Samuel Archibald who emi¬ 
grated to Nova Scotia 'from Ireland. The 
father was attorney-general of Nova Scotia, 
1831-41; advocate-general, 1887-41; mas- 
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ter of the rolls and judge of the Tice-ad- 
miralty court, 1841-6; and sometime speaker 
of the asaemhly. 

Thomas was educated at Pictou Presby¬ 
terian College, and in 1837 qualified for prac¬ 
tice as attorney and barrister-at-law in Nova 
Scotia. A Tisit to Europe, however, in the 
following year resulted in his settling in 
England, and on 11 Nov. 1840 he was ad¬ 
mitted at the Middle Temple, where, after 
some years of practice as a certificated 
special pleader, he was called to the bar on 
SO Jan. 1862. He was one of the favourite 
pupils of Seijeant Petersdorff, whom he 
assisted in the compilation of his ' Abridg¬ 
ment.’ At the bar his perfect mastery of 
the teehnicalities of pleading (then a veri- 
taUe black art) stood him in such stead 
that, though not an especially persuasive 
advocate, he slowly gained a lead on the 
home circuit. In 1868 he was appointed 
junior counsel to the treasury, and on 
20 Nov. 1872 he succeeded Sir James 
Hannen [q. v. Suppl.] os justice of the 
queen’s bench, being at the same time in¬ 
vested with the coif. On 6 Feb. 1878 he 
was knighted. Transferred to the common 
pleas on 6 Feb. 1876 (vice Sir Henry Singer 
Keating, resigned), he retained his place and 
acquired the status of justice of the high 
court on the subsequent fusion of the courts 
by the Judicature Act. He died at his resi¬ 
dence, Porchester Gate, Hyde Park, on 
18 Oct, 1876, leaving a well-merited repu¬ 
tation for sound law, unfailing conscien¬ 
tiousness, and courtesy. 

Archibald married, in 1841, Sarah, only 
daughter of Bichard Smith of Hadley 
Priory, Worcestershire, by whom he left 
issue. 

He was author of 'Suggestions for 
Amendment of the Law as to Petitions of 
Eight: a Letter to William Boviil, Esq,, 
M.P.,’ London, 1869, 8vo, 

[Law Mag. and Eev. Feb. 1877 ; Ann. Eeg. 
1876, p. 166; Gent. Mag. 1841, i. 645; Eoyal 
Calendars, 1831-46; Law List, 1862; Law 
Times, Ixii. II, 16; Burke’s Lsnded Gentry; 
Haydn’s Book of Dignities, ed. Ockerby^ 

AEGTLL, eighth Dtjie op. [See Oamp- 
SBix, Geosoe DonQLAS, 1823-1900.] 

AEMITAGE, EDWAED (1817-1896), 
historical painter, descended mom an old 
Yorkshire family, was the eldest of seven 
sons of James Armitage of Leeds, and wos 
bom in London on 20 May 1817. TTis educa¬ 
tion, commenced in England, was completed 
on the continent, mainly in France and 
Germany. Having decided to become a 


painter, he entered at Paris in 1837 the 
studio of Paul Delaroche, of whom he I®, 
came a favourite pupil, and who employed 
him as an assistant in painting portions of 
his well-known hemicyole in the amphi. 
theatre of the £oole des Beaux-Arts at Porie. 
In 1842 he exhibited at the Salon his Ant 
large picture, ‘ Prometheus Bound,’ whi^ 
was received with favour. In 1843 he en- 
[ tered into the cartoon competition for the 
I decoration of the new houses of parliament, 
i and obtained a premium of 8001. for ‘ Ceesaye 
Invasion of Britain,’ the design being placed 
first on the list. In the competition of 1846 
he was again successful, being awarded 200f, 
for ‘The Spirit of Eeligion^ (cartoon and 
coloured design), and in 1847 he carried oS 
a prize of 6001. for a very large oil painting, 
with life-size figures, of ‘The Battle of 
Meeanee,' fought on 17 Feb. 1843, wbid 
was pnrcbasea by Queen Victoria, and is 
now at St. James’s Palace. His gi'eat suc¬ 
cess in these competitions was followed by 
commissions to execute two frescoes on 
walla of the upper waitiw hall of the Ebuse 
of Lords: ‘The Personification of Thames/ 
from Pope, and the ‘Death of Moimion/ 
from Scott. 

After spending twelve months in study at 
Borne, Armitage exhibited in 1848 for the 
first time at theBoyal Academy, sending two 
pictures, ‘ Henry VlII and Katherine Pan/ 
and ‘Trafalgar,’ representing the death of 
Nelson. Hia contributions to the Academy 
exhibitions continued regularly till his death, 
with the exception of the years 1866,1862, 
1880, and 1892. The subjects of his pictures 
were generally biblical, and he eeldom sent 
more than one or two a year. He exhibited 
‘Samson’ in 1861 and ‘Hagar’ in 1862, 
During the Crimean war he visited Eussia, 
and in 1866 exhibited ‘The Bottom of the 
Eavine at Inkenttan,’and in 1867 a' Souvenir 
of Scutari.’ He also pointed large pictures 
of the ‘ Heavy Cavalry Charge at Boladava/ 
and ‘The Stand of the Guards at Inkerman/ 
which were not exhibited. In 1858 came 
‘Eetribution’ (now in the Leeds Museum), 
a colossal female figure holding a tiger by 
the throat, allegorical of the suppression of 
the Indian mutiny, and in 1869 ' St. Francis 
and his early Followers before Pope Inno¬ 
cent in,’ a design for a life-size foesco 

a laced by on oil painting in 1887) in the 
olic church of St. John the Evangelist, 
Duncan Terrace, Islington. This was fol¬ 
lowed in 1800 by a design of ‘ Christ and the 
Twelve Apostles ’ for the apse of same 
church. A head of one or these apostles 
(St. Simon), in fresco, is in the South Ken¬ 
sington Museum. In 1864 came ‘ Ahah and 
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Jewtel,’ in 1866 ‘ Esther’s Banquet/ now in 
the Diploma Gallery of the Eoyal Academy, 
and in 1866 ‘ The Remorse of Judas/ which 
ArmitnffB presented to the National GaUery, 
and ‘TheTarents of Christ seeking Him/ 
which was engraved for the Art Union under 
the title of ‘ Joseph and Mary/ In 1867 he 
was elected an associate of the Royal Aca¬ 
demy, and in 1872 a full member. During 
these five years his subjects were varied in 
character, including ' Herod’s Birthday 
Feast/ now in the Corporation Art Gallery 
at Guildhall, ‘ Hero lifting the Beacon to 
iruide Leander across the Hellespont,’ and 
‘A Deputation to Faraday, requestmg him to 
accept the Presidency of the Royal Society/ 
The last of these contains portraits of Lord 
Wrottesley, John Peter Gassiot, and Sir 
William Grove, and now hangs in the library 
of the Royal Society. Among the moat 
notable of his subsequent works were: ‘A 
Dream of Fair Women/ a design for a frieze 
in two sections; ‘ The Women of the Old 
Testament' (1872) and ‘The Women of An¬ 
cient Greece’ (1874)j ‘In Memory of the 
great Fire of Chicago, and of the Sympathy 
shown to the Sufferers by both America and j 
England’(1872), which was designed for the 
Town Hall at Chicago, and was bought by 
the ‘Graphic:’ ‘Julian the Apostate pre¬ 
siding at a Conference of Sectarians’ (1876); 
and ‘Serf Emancipation: an Anglo-Saxon 
Noble on his Deathbed gives Freedom to his 
Slaves,’ now in the Walker Art Gallery at 
Liverpool (1877). 

In 1878 Armitage exhibited ‘After an 
Entomological Sale, beati poasidantes’ in 
which he represented himseli in a sale room 
rejoicing over a fresh acquisition for his col¬ 
lection of insects, in company with his friends 
Calderon, Hodgson, Winkfield, and others. 
Another of his tastes is reflected in a ‘ Yacht¬ 
ing Souvenir—Lunch in Mid Channel/which 
was exhibited in 1889. In 1893 he exhibited 
for the last time, sending ‘ A Moslem Doc¬ 
trinaire ’ and a portrait oi his brother, * The 
late T. R. Armitage, Esq., M.D., the Friend 
of the Blind.’ 

In 1871 he was one of the committee of 
artists e^loyed in the decoration of West¬ 
minster Hall who made a report on fresco 
painting (see Return to Souse of Comnmia, 
No. 19 of 1872). In 1376 he was appointed 
professor and lecturer on painting to the 
^yal Academy. His lectures were pub¬ 
lished in 1883, Always of independent 
means, Armitage was able to follow his ideals 
in art without regard to fashion or profit, 
and several of his largest works were exe¬ 
cuted entirely at his own expense. This was 
the case with the large monochrome frescoes 


in University Hall, Gordon Square, in me¬ 
mory of Crabb Robinson, comprising por¬ 
traits of twenty-two men eminent inlitera¬ 
ture, art, and other professions. The figures 
are over life-size, and the composition twenty 
yards in length. Figures of saints in Mary- 
lebone chunm, and the reredos (‘ Seven Works 
of Meroy^ in St. Mark’s Church, Hamilton 
Terrace, St. John’s Wood, were also gifts, 

As an artist Armitage took an important 
part in the movements for the restoration of 
fresco painting in England, and the decora¬ 
tion of the houses of parliament with his¬ 
torical designs, His early training on the 
continent and his employment by Delarocho 
upon a mural painting of a grand character 
influenced the mrection of his art throughout 
his life. This art was cold, severe, and aca¬ 
demic, but always lofty in aim and large in 
design. Armitage did not confine his in¬ 
terests entirely to art; he was a great col¬ 
lector of butterflies, a keen yachtsman, and 
very hospitable host, whether afloat or ashore. 
He passed the board of trade examination for 
a master's certificate, and was a fellow of the 
Geographical Society. He became a ‘ retired 
academician’ about two years before his 
death, which took place from apoplexy and 
exhaustion following pneumonia, at Tun¬ 
bridge Wells, on 24 May 1896, after an illness 
of about three weeks. He was buried at 
Brighton. In 1853 he married Laurie, 
daughter of William and Catherine Barber 
of Booma, Northumberland. 

[Pictures and Drawings by Edward Armitage, 
E.A. 1808; Oat. of National Gallery (British 
School); Mon of the Time, 1891; obituary no¬ 
tices in Times and other newspapers; Clement 
and Hutton’s Artists of the Nineteenth Oentury; 
private information.] 0. M. 

ARMSTRONG, Siit ALEXANDER 
(1818-1899), naval medical officer, descended 
from a family originally of Cumberland, and 
from Major-general John Armstrong (1678- 
1742 [q.v.]), was the son of Alexander Arm¬ 
strong of Crogban Lodge, Fermanagh, He 
studied medicine at Trinity College, Dublin, 
and at the university of Edinburgh, whore 
he graduated with honours in 1841, and em 
tered the navy as an assistant surgeon in 
March 1842. After a few months atHaslar 
Hospital and in the flagship at Portsmouth, 
he was appointed in June to the Polyphemus, 
a small steamer in the Mediterranean, and 
in 1848 was placed in medical charge of a 
party landed xoi the exploration of Xanthus. 
For his scientific observations on this expe¬ 
dition he received the official thonlcs of the 
truntces of the British Museum, and by his 
sanitary arrangements won the approval of 
the commander-in-chief, who recommended 
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him for promotion. On his return to Eng¬ 
land in April 1846 he -was appointed to the 
Grappler, fitting out for the ■west coast of 
Africa j hut before she sailed Armstrong ■was 
moTed into the royal yacht, from ivhlcn, on 
the occasion of the queen's riait to Ireland, 
he was promoted to the rank of surgeon on 
19 Oct, 1849. Two months later he was 
appointed as surgeon and naturalist to the 
Investigator, going out to the Arctic under 
the command of (Sir) Bobert _ John Le 
■Jilesurier McClure [q. v.],_ and in her he 
continued the whole time till she was aban¬ 
doned in 16SS. He returned to England 
with McClure in 1854. A great part of the 
comparatively good success of the voyage 
was properly attributed to the excellent ar¬ 
rangements made and carried out by Arm¬ 
strong, with the result that no scurvy ap¬ 
peared on board till the spring of 1852, and 
at no time did it assume dangerous propor¬ 
tions. For his journal during this voyaM 
he was awarded the Gilbert Blane gold 
medal—a reward for the best murnal kept 
by surgeons of the royal navy. In Febroay 
1855 he was appointed to the Cornwallis, in 
which he served in the Baltic daring that 
year’s campaign, and afterwards, till August 
1866, on the ^orth American station. On 
19 July 1858 he was promoted to he deputy 
inspector-general of hospitals and fleets, and 
from 1859 to 1864 was in medical charge of 
the hospital at Malta. On 15 Nov. 1860 
he was promoted to the rank of inspector- 

f eneral, and from 1869 to December 1871 
e was director-general of the medical de¬ 
partment of the navy. On 17 June 1871 
he was nominated a military E.O.B., and on 
12 June 1878 he was elected F.B.S. He re¬ 
tired from active service in December 1871, 
living, for the moet part, in the All»ny, or 
at the Elms, Sutton-Bonnington, near Keg- 
worth, where he died on 4 July 1899. In 
1894 he married the widow of Sir 'William 
King Hall [q.vj Armstrong was the author 
of ‘Personal Narrative of we Discovery of 
the North-West Faesaga’ (8vo, 1867), and 
of 'Observations on Naval Hygiene’ (8yo, 
1858). 

[O’Byrae’s Naval Siogr. Diet. (2nd edit.);i 
Times, 7 July 1899; Edinburgh Graduates in 
Medicine, 1867, p. 125; Armatrong'e 'Worksj 
Nary Lists.] J. K, L. 

ABMSTRONG, Sis WILLIAM 
GEOBGE, Bi^os AsMsTSOira of Oragside 
(1810-1900), inventor and organiser of in¬ 
dustry, was bom on 26 Nov. 1810 at No, 0~ 
formerly No. 6—Pleasant Bow, Shieldfield, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

WauAM Absstboso (1778-1867), his 


father, was the son of a yeoman of Wreay,a 
village five miles south of Carlisle. Towards 
the dose of the eighteenth century he came 
to Newcastle, commencing his career in that 
city as clerk in the office oi Losh, Lubbrin, ft 
Co., corn merchants. He was soon taken into 
partnership, and when his seniors subse¬ 
quently retired he became the sole represen¬ 
tative of the firm, which was thenoefortli 
styled Armstrong & Oo., merchants, Oow- 
gate. By his enterprise and ability he con¬ 
siderably extended the business. He highly 
appreciated the advantages of education, and 
devoted himself with earnestness and psN 
severance to study during his leisure. He 
was especially fond of mathematics, on which 
subject he contributed to the ' Lady’s ’ and 
‘ Gentleman’s ’ Diaries, and collected a large 
library. In 1798 Armstrong joined the Lite¬ 
rary and Philosophical Society, which was 
then five years old. He was a worm sup¬ 
porter and took an active part for some time 
nr its management. He was also one of 
the original founders of the local Natural 
History Society. When it was proposed to 
establish a chamber of commerce in 
town he gave material aid, and helped the 
scheme to a succesaful issue. Soon after the 
passing of the Municipal Beform Aot in 18S6 
he was returned by Jesmond ward to the 
town council, on the eve of his sixtieth 
year, as a reformer. At the next election, 1 
m November 18S9, he waa defeated, W f 
in. 1842 Armstrong resumed his seat with- ; 
out opposition. During his first period of * 
councillorship he took much interest in the ' 
management of the river Tyne, and he was 
the author of two pamphlets on the snMect, 

In December 1848, when Alderman John 
Bidley, chairman of the river committee, 
died, he was unanimously ^pointed to the 
office, theduties of whioh he fulfilled through¬ 
out the inquiries and the stormy debates 
which culminated in the eetahlimuuent of 
the Biver Tyne commission. On S Jon, 
1649 Ainnstrong was elected alderman by a 
unanimous vote. He failed to secure eleo- 
tion as m^or when he was first nominated 
to that office a few months later, but he 
was chosen mayor in ^e following year. 

He generally apted with the progressive 
party in the city council. Although he 
had begun life as an independent polmician, 
with somewhat reactionary tendencies, his 
sympathies broadened as he grew older, and 
towards the close he became a whig or the 
Grey school, although he was always a 
cautious reformer. In. 1824 he argued that a 
canal between Newcaatle and Gariisle would 
serve inland commerce better than a railway. 
Again, in 1846, when it was proposed that the 
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citTCOuncil should memorialise parliament to 
open the ports for the free admission of grain, 
hespohe strongly in favour of the corn laws. 
He attended to his public duties till within 
a few weeks of his death, which took place 
on 2 June 1867, in the eightieth year of his 
ajre. He had desired that the Literary and 
PMosophical Society of Newcastle ehould 
select his libraiy such scientific works 
as it did not already possess. This wish 
was so liberally interpreted by his son that 
in 1858 as many as 1,281 mathematical works 
and local tracts, most of them of great value, 
were added to the society’s library, which 
thus obtained ‘a more complete mathemati¬ 
cal department than any other provincial in¬ 
stitution in the ki^dom' (Da. SPBiraB Wat- 
sojr, Sist, of the Literary and Philosophical 
Soe. <f ^ewcastle-upon-Ty7ie). 

The elder Armstrongmarried Ann,eldest 
daughter of "William Potter of "Walbottle 
House, a highly cultured woman. By her 
he had two children, a son and a daughter. 
The son was the future Lord Armstrong. 
The daughter Ann married on 17 Aug. 1826 
(Sir) William Henry Watson [q. v.], subse¬ 
quently a baton of the exchequer ; she died 
at Hastings on 1 June 1828, leaving an only 
child, John William "Watson, of Adderstone 
Hril, Belford, whose son became her bro¬ 
ther’s heir. 

William George Armstrong was a deli¬ 
cate child. Left to follow the natural bent 
of his mind, ha never failed to amuse him¬ 
self with mechanical combinations. When 
only five or six he showed considerable in¬ 
genuity in constructing childish imitations 
of machines which had attracted his atten¬ 
tion. With a few discarded spiiming wheels 
and common household articles he ;^ayed at 
pumping water, grinding corn, and doing 
other useful work. He set his machinery in 
motion by strings attached to weights hung 
over the‘handrail of the staircase, so as to 
descend freely from the top to the bottom of 
the house. In the fine summer days he often 
visited the shop of a joiner, John Fordy, 
in the employment of "his maternal grand¬ 
father, William Potter j there he spent many 
happy hours learning the use of tools, mak- 
jng fittings for his engines, and copying the 
joiner's work. 

After attending private schools, first in his 
native city, and afterwards at Whiokham, 
Northumberland, his health sufficiently im¬ 
proved to enable him, in 1826, the year of his 
sister’s marriage, to enter the grammar 
school at Bishop Auckland. There he re¬ 
mained for two years as a boarder with the 
head-master, the Rev. R, Thompson. During 
this period he paid a visit to the engineering 


works in that town of William Ramshaw, 
who, impressed with the intelligent interest 
the youth took in the machines, invited him 
to hiB house. He thus made the acquaintance 
of Ramshaw’s daughter Margaret, whom he 
afterwards married. 

Meanwhile, upon leaving school, Arm¬ 
strong became an articled clerk in the office 
of Armorer Donkin, a solicifior of standing 
in Newcastle. He applied himself with cha¬ 
racteristic earnestness to the study of law, 
and, having duly served his clerkship, he 
completed his preparation for the legal pro¬ 
fession in London under the guidance of his 
brother-in-law, W. H. Watson, at that time 
a special pleader of Lincoln’s Inn. He re¬ 
turned to Newcastle ’n 1838, and became 
a partner in the legal firm to which he had 
been articled^ tbe style being altered to 
Messrs. Donkin, Stable, & Armstrong, Their 
business was a fiouiisbuig one, and Ibe in¬ 
terests of many important families, estates, 
and companies were entrusted to their 
charge. In 1834 Armstrong married Miss 
Margaret RAinshaw, Three years his senior, 
she was a lady of great force of character, 
who sympathised with her husband’s labours, 
and loyally aided him in philauthropio work. 

In later years Armstrong named as his re¬ 
creations * planting, building, electrical and 
ecientiflo research / but in early life be was 
an enthusiastic fisherman. This pastime 
afforded opportunities for his inventive 
genius. He contrived a new bait-basket, 
and his tackle was continually being im¬ 
proved, Haunting the Coquet from morn¬ 
ing to night, he became so skilful that he 
was known in the district as 'the King¬ 
fisher.’ While ofeer trout in Dentdale (York¬ 
shire, 1836), his attention was attracted to 
an overshot water-wheel, supplying power 
for some marble works. He observed that 
only about one twentieth of the energy of 
tbe etream was utilised, and from that time 
his thoughts were engrossed by the possi¬ 
bilities 01 water-worked machines as motors. 

After hie return to Newcastle to devote 
himself to law, ecaroely a day paesed without 
his visiting Watson's High Bridge engineer¬ 
ing works. On 29 Dec, 1838 he published 
in the 'Mechanics’ Magazine’the outcome 
of his observations, in an article 'on the 
application of a column of water as a motive 
powerfor driviiigmachinery.’ In the autumn 
of 1839, with Watson’s help, he made on 
improved hydraulic wheel, with dieos fixed 
on the periphery, arranged to enter suc¬ 
cessively a t ube of corresponding section bent 
into tbe arc of a circle. A full account ot 
‘Armetroug’s water-pressure wheel’is con¬ 
tained in the ‘Mechanics’ Magazine’ for 
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18 April 1840. But although his rotatory 
motor was recognised to be sound in prin¬ 
ciple—' a new and most ingenious means of 
applying a neglected, cheap, and almost 
boundless source of Mwer ’—it was not an 
industrial success. "VVith characteristic j udg- 
ment Armstrong sought a more attractive 
solution of his great problem. 

In the autumn of the same year (1840) 
one William Patterson was employed on a 
fixed high-pressure steam-engine at Oram- 
lington tJolliery. When he put one hand 
on the safety valve, while the other was 
exposed to a jet of steam from a chink 
in the boiler, he experienced a shock. Many 
persona investigated the phenomenon, but 
Armstrong first arrived at correct conolu- 
sions, which were published in pajjers on 
'the electricity of effluent steam’ Mag. 

1841-3). He applied his results to the con¬ 
struction of a hydro-electric machine, which 
consisted essentially of an insulated boiler, 
from which steam at high pressure esc^ed 
through specially designed nozsies. This 
formed the most powerful means of gene¬ 
rating electricity then known, and it is atUl 
used for the production of electricity of high 
tension. In 1844 ‘ our talented young towns¬ 
man’ gave two ' very interesting lectures on 
hydro-electricity,’ and it is recorded that 
‘the perspicuity of his language,' his ‘in- 

g enious and effectual’ illustrations, and ' his 
appy manner of explaining. . . the sufflect 
couM scarcely be excelled" {lAt, and Phil. 
Soe, JSeport). The smalL hydro-electric 
machine used for these experiments was 
subse^uendy presented by Lord Armstrong 
to the Durham College of Science at New¬ 
castle. j 

The uses and application of water at the ^ 
time chiefly absorbed his attention, and he 
studied the subject in all its bearings with 
characteristic public spirit. As the popula¬ 
tion increased the Tyne became undrinkable, 
and the supply of pure water inadequate. 
In 1646 proposals were brought forward to 
form an accumulation reservoir at Whittle 
Dean, and to bring the water by 24'inch 
pipes, then the largest in the world, to 
Kewcostle. Armstrong’s was the m^ter 
mind which directed the movement {Siitory 
of the Water Sumly ofNemoastU-u’gon'Tyne, 
1851). MessmpDonkin, Stable, & Armstrong 
were the solicitors to the company, and at 
the first general meeting of diareholders, 
28 July 1846, Armstrong was appointed 
secretary. The direotors^report presented 


to the second annual meeting, 26 Ah. 1847, 
announced his resignation with an expression 
of remt. About this time, in conpnction 
with^omas Hawksley [q.v. Supplij, he in- 
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vented a self-acting valve, which is still at. 
tensively used by water companies, to close 
the pipe automatically when the velocity of 
the water passing through it exceeds a ce^ 
tain limit, so as to check the loss of water 
in case of a leak occurring beyond the 
valve. Armstrong’s interest m the Whittle 
Dean Water Company continued throi^hoat 
his life. On the death of Mr. A. L. Pott® 
in 1865 he was elected chairman. He held 
this office till 1867, audit was largely owing 
to his able direction that it developed into 
the important Newcastle and Cateshead 
Water Company. 

‘Perseverance generally prevails’ was 
Armstrong’s favourite motto. For many 
years he considered the best way of em¬ 
ploying waterpower before he arrived at 
the conclusion that water would be mote 
useful as a means of distributing than at 
obtaining energy. On this prmcipls he 
planned a crane, every motion of which was 
j derived from hydrauhc power. In 1846 he 
delivered three lectures to the Literary and 
Philosophical Society; the first and last 
I treated respectively of the spheroidal stats 
of liquids and the characteristics of elec¬ 
tricity. The second (3 Deo.) was ‘ on the 
employment of a column of water as a 
motive power for propelling machinery.’ It 
was illustrated by experiments: ‘ a beautiful 
model, representing a portion of the quay of 
this town, with a crane npon it^ adapted to 
work by the action of the water m the street 
pipes, was placed upon the floor.’ The model 
worked perfectly, hut Armstrong ‘stated 
that he did not advocate the immediate 
adoption of his plan, because any plan, how¬ 
ever useful, might be injured if forced pre¬ 
maturely forward before the age was ready 
to receive it.’ Nevertheless, on 14 Jan. 
1840 he obtained permission from the cor- 

g oration to ereot an hydraulic crane at the 
ead of the quay. This was so great a 
success in loading and discharging ships 
that on the following 9 Nov. he asked to be 
allowed to erect four others, at the same 
time making valuable suggestions for facili¬ 
tating the handling of we merchandise of 
the port. Armstrong took out his first 
patent—for ‘ apparatus for lifting, lowering, 
and hauling ’—on 81 July 1846. 

Armstrong’s scientific attainments were 
now widely recognised, and on 7 May 1846 
he was elected a fellow of the Royal Society 
as ' a gentleman well known as an earnest 
inyestigator of physical science, esnedally 
with reference to the electricity of steam 
and the hydro-electric machine.’ Among 
those who attested his qualifications were 
Faraday, Glrove, and Wheatetone. Much 
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interest ms also manifested in his cranes, 
and many inq[uiries were made about them. 
The first orders were dealt with in the High 
Eridn'e worlis of Mr. Watson, hut special 
arrongements were desirable. Thereupon 
four substantial citizens, Messrs. Donkin, 
Potter Cruddas, and Lambert, offered the 
money necessary to found special works for 
their manufacture. It was thus that the 
(Treat engineering works at Elswiok-on- 
Tyne first came into being. The deed of 
uMtnership is dated as from 1 Jan. 1847. 
Snstrong, who was the moving spirit, was 
appaiated manager of the concern. He 
thereupon retired from the legal profession 
to devote himself to the more congenial pur¬ 
suits of an engineer. 

The engineering works originally con¬ 
sisted of offices, four workshops, two houses 
for foremen, and stables, standing on about 
6^ acres on the left bank of the Tyne, a 
little way above Newcastle. Work was 
commenced on 1 Oct. 1847, and the first 
Elswick paysheet for wages due on 15 Oct. 
amounted to 9f. 17s. lOd. {Northern Ccfuxi- 
tie» Mag. October 1900). During the earlier 
years the business chiefly consisted in the 
manufacture of Armstrong's newly devised 
hydraulic machinery. The first order for 
the new firm (16 May 1848) was for cranes 
for the Live^ool docks, but from the com¬ 
mencement Elswick pi'odueed a great variety 
of hydraulic machines. A diagonal two- 
cylkder double-acting engine was made for 
the press printing tho ‘Newcastle Olironiole,’ 
while min ing machinery for the lead mines at 
Allenheads and winding engines for the 
South Hotton Coal Company wore among 
their earliest productions. Armstrong’s se¬ 
cond patent for a water-pressure engine bears 
date 11 May 1848. But in spite of Arm¬ 
strong's able management the Elswick engi¬ 
neering works did not at first make very 
satisfactory progress. Orders did not come 
in very rapidly, and there was naturally 
some difficulty at starting in estimating the 
cost of production. The tide of prosperity 
did not now towards Elswick conspicuously 
till 1860. In March 1862 throe hundred 
and fifty men were employed, and their fort¬ 
nightly wages amounted to 870/. Thence¬ 
forth the development was stoady. 

All the hydranlic apparatus erected by 
Armstrong up to 1849 was worked by water 
from reservoirs, but in that year he was 
commissioned to construct cranes at places 
on the Humber and Tees, where the pressure 
in the town mains was insufficient. To 
avoid the cost of building a high reservoir, 
he employed an air-vossel. This was a cast- 
iron diamber, closed at the top, and the 
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air was compressed by water being pumped 
into it. The working was not iStogether 
satisfactory. In the following year (_1860) 
he ‘ was engaged in the construction of the 
Ferry station of the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Railwoy at New Holland, 
and decided to apply hydraulic pressure for 
the cranes. . . . There was no possibility 
of obtaining pressure by a head of water, 
for not only was the surface absolutely 
fiat, but the ground, which consisted of 
silt, afforded no foundation. ... lie was 
led to the idea of a new substitute for 
au elevated reservoir. This consisted of a 
large cast-iron cylinder, fitted with a loaded 
plunger to give pressure to the water in¬ 
jected by the engine. This contrivance he 
called an aceimulator ,. . . In no previons 
instance had a pressure exceeding 90 pounds 
on the square inch been used, but it was 
now decided to adopt a pressure of 600 
pounds’ (Sib W. G. ABUsiBOira, ihst. qf 
Civil Engineers, 187C-7, vol. i. pt, iv.) The 
storage capacity of the accumulator is not so 
great as that of a reservoir, but, on tbe other 
hand, the higher pressures employed enable 
the distributing pipes to be made of smaller 
dimensions than would otherwise he possi¬ 
ble, and the presBures are more uniform. By 
this invention hydraulic machinery was 
rendered available in almost every situation. 
Being very convenient where power is re¬ 
quired at intervals and for short periods,it has 
come into extensive use for working cranes, 
hoists, and lifts, opening and shutting dock 
gates, docking and launching ships, moving 
capstans, luiii-tablcs, and the like. In many 
cases it has caused important economics hotk 
as regards time and money, especially at 
harbours and railway stations, whore large 
amounts of traffic have to bo dealt with. 
In the navy its applications are so numerous 
that it has been said without it a modern 
warship would be an impossihility. Such 
adaptations were the result of unwearied 
perseverance and unfailing resource. 

In 1860 Armstrong divided with Mr. W. D. 
Burlinson a prize given by the Glamorgan¬ 
shire Canal Company, on the merits of his 
crane and accummator, for' the best machine 
to transfer coal from barges to ships.’ In 
the same vear ho received the Telford medal 
from the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

Armstrong continued for many years to 
improve his hydranlic macMnery, and to de¬ 
velop countless applications whioh attraoted 
considerable attention, A third patent which 
dealt with the subject was taken out on 
22 April 1866. The ingenuity and utility 
of Ills inventions in this connection brought 
him almost universal recogniluon. In 1862 
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Cambridge University votedhim an Lonoraty 
LL.D. degree; in 1870 Oxford made him a 
D.C.L.; and in Jlay 1878 the Society of 
Alta awarded to him the Albert medal ‘ be¬ 
cause of his distinction as an engineer and 
as a scientific men, and because by the 
development of the transmission of power 
hydraulically, due to his constant efforts ex¬ 
tending over many years, the manufactures 
of this country have been greatly aided, and 
mechanical power beneficially substituted 
for most laborious and injurious labour.’ 

But these inventions far from exhausted 
Armstrong's genius, and in middle life he 
applied his mind to improvements in the 
manufacture of the machinery of war, -which 
brought him an equally wide and deserved 
reputation. It was just after the outbreak 
of the Crimean war m 1864 that Armstrong 
received at Elswick his first commission from 
the war office j this -was to design submarine 
mines for the purpose of blowing up Russian 
ships that hod been sunk in the harbour of 
Sebastopol. Armstrong’s mines proved very 
successful, but, as the war progressed, he 
turned Lis attention more especially to ar¬ 
tillery. Itis aaidthatau incident in the battle 
of InWman (6 Nov. 1864) led him to devote 
his energies to the improvement of ordnance. 
In the following month he submitted to Sir 
James Graham a communication 'suggesting 
the expediency of enlamng the ordinary 
rifieto the standard of a&ld-gun, and using 
elongated projectiles of lead’ (Indiutrial 
SeioiireesofTi/ne, Wear, and Tees, 1868). 
This was followed by an interview with the 
Duke of Newcastle, then secretary of state 
for war, who authorised him to make half 
a dozen guns according to his views. 

Armstrong has himself described in detail 
the evolution of the gun which was soon 
to be widely known by his name. First, he 
cousidered exhaustively all possible ma¬ 
terials, and selected shear steal and wrought 
iron. Then he proved experimentally tW 
the ordinary method of making guns, by 
forging the metal into the form and boring 
a hole down it, was unsatisfactory. He ' 
adopted a construction more correct in prin¬ 
ciple, but more difficult of execution. The 
strength of a metal cylinder does not increase 
in the ratio of its thickness. A cylinder 
offers the greatest resistance to bursting 
when the exterior layers are in a state of 
tension, gradually increasing inwards past 
the neutral point till the internal layers are 
In a state of compression. Therefore an in¬ 
ternal cylinder of steel was endosed in a 
jacket made by twisting a wronght-iron bar, 
and -welding the turns into a cylinder of 
internal diameter slightly smaller than the 


steel lining. The jacket was expanded br 
heat and supped over the core, and contracU ' 
ing in cooling produced the desii-ed distribu- ’ 

I tion of tension. Other rings ^ necessair 
I were in turn shrunk on this cylinder. ' ') 

I Atthesainetime mechanical orrangementg ' 

; wsre contrived to counteract recoil, and fo 
fbcilitate the pointing of the gun. FurtbeN 
more, and this was ft device of the utmoat 
importance, the gun was made to load at its 
back end. Armstrong invented both tbe 
screw and the wedge methods of closing i 
the breech. In the former case a powetfiil 
BOre-w pressed a breeeh-piecs, caring tbs ? 
i vent, so as to close the tube. Then tbe ' 
rifling was effected by eight spiral grooves ^ 
cut in the bore terminatuig at the slightly 
expanded loading chamber, the most suit- 
abts form and aimensions for -which -weie - 
reached after careful investigations. Lastly, ' 
with unwearied labour and infinite resourca, i 
he determined the best shajw, dimensions, , 
and charge for the bullet. The elongated > 
form -with on ogival head which he designed 
for the pTojectUe has never been improved 
upon. 

Armstrong’s first 3-pounder, built in ac¬ 
cordance with these principles, was com- i 
pleted in July 1866. It was derided by 
the artillery olEcera ns a ‘ popgun.’ There¬ 
upon Armstrong made a 6 -pounder on tbe 
same principles, and he continued a series of i 
experiments with it for a considerable tine I 
before submitting it to the war office. The * 
earliest of his long sei'ies of patents, elevep ^ 
in number, touching ordnance and projeo- ^ 
tiles, was dated 11 Feb. 1867; the second ‘ 
followed on 22 July 1867. At first the mili- 4 
tary authoritie.s looked coldly upon Arm¬ 
strong’s new gun, hut its merit was too great 
to be put aside. On 16 Nov. 1868 the com¬ 
mittee on rifled cannon, appointed by Gene¬ 
ral Peel, reported In favour of Armstrong’s 
invention on every point. 

Armstrong^en behaved -with patriotic 
generosity, lie gave the nation his valuable 
patents as a free gift, and placed his talents ‘ 
at its command. In 186ff he accepted the , 
appointment of engineer of rifled ordnance I 
at Woolwich, and his great services to the t 
state were acknowledge by his creation as | 
Imight bachelor and civil companion of the i 
Badi (23 Feb. 185&), [ 

On 26 Jan. 1869 the Elswick Ordnance | 
Company was formed. The partners were ’ 
Messrs. George Cruddas, Lambert, and the , 
manager, Cborge Bendel. Armstrong had | 
no pecuniary interest in tihis new company, * 
although its buildings were close to the Els- i 
wick enrineering works. The Elswick Ord- | 
nance Company was estehlished solely to f 
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maka Armstrong guns for tlieBritish govern¬ 
ment under Armstrong’s supervision. Ac¬ 
cordingly over three thousand guns were 
manufactured by the new company between 
1859 and 1863. At the latter date the British 
armament was the finest in existence. But 
there was then a reaction in favoim of the 
superior simplicity of muzzle-loading guns. 
The breech-loading mechanism required ac- 
cuTstefittingsandcareful use. Breech-loaders 
are unfit weapons for imperfectly instructed 
■runners, and out of place when exposed to 
weather or drifting sand. Armstrong recog¬ 
nised the invincibility of official obtusenesa 
and prej udiee, and gave up his oJficialappoint- 
ment during 1863, when the government 
greatly reduced the orders they placed with 
Se Elswick Ordnance Company, and prac¬ 
tically returned to muzzle-loaders. To that 
form of ordnance the authorities eo obsti- 
ustelyadhered for the next fifteen years that 
England not only lost her supremacy in 
respect to her artillery but fell dangerously 
behind the rest of the world. 

Owing to the withdrawal of government 
support in 1863, the Elswick Ordnance Com¬ 
pany passed through a serious crisis, but 
Armstrong was equal to the situation. The 
ordnance company and its works were in¬ 
corporated with Armstrong's engineering 
company and its works. Blast fiimaces 
were added, and the ordnance company, 
being released from the obligation to make 
guns exclusively for the British government, 
was largely employed by foreign govern¬ 
ments. &eat benefit resulted to the finan¬ 
cial position of the combined ordnance and 
endneering company. 

Meanwhile Armstrong improved his 
hrsech-action, and carefully investigated the 
best method of rifling, and the most advan¬ 
tageous calibre of the boro and structure 
of (he cylinder, so os to obtaiu the greatest 
accuracy in shooting and the longest range 
with the minimum weight. At an early 
period of his gunnery researches be had re¬ 
cognised the desirability of building up guns 
with thiu metal bonds instead of lavgehoops, 
but circumstances interposed a long delay 
before he carried out that principle m prac- 
tice._ The plan may have been first suggested 
to him by Captain Blakeney’s proposol, pub¬ 
lished as early as 1866, to substitute wire 
wound at high tension round the core for 
hoops or iaokets. The same idea had oc¬ 
curred inaependently to Brunei, who gova 
Amstronjg a commission for a gun made on 
this principle. The ordep could not be exe¬ 
cuted, because it was found that Longridge 
had taken out a patent for this method of 
construction, though ho had never carried it 


into execution. After the patent had expired 
Armstrong redirected his attention to the 
subject, in 1877 he made prelimiiiary trials 
with small wired cylinders, and in 1879 lie 
commenced a 6-iacn breech-loading gun of 
this construction, which was finished in the 
beginning of 1880. Kesults obtained with 
this gun were so satisfactory that at last 
even the British ordnance authorities ac¬ 
knowledged the folly of continuing to manu¬ 
facture unwieldy muzzle-loaders; and before 
the year was out, by Armstrong’s persistent 
pressure, they were persuaded once more to 
adopt breech-loading guns with polygroove 
rifling. 

Armstrong’s strenuous work at Ms hy¬ 
draulic machines and his celebrated guns 
by no means exhausted his energies or in¬ 
terests. At the same time he found oppor¬ 
tunity to give thoughtful consideration to 
problems of the highest importance to every 
practical engineer in connection with the 
economical use of fuel. In 1866 Armstrong, 
with two other engineers, was entrusted 
with the award of the 600/. premium offered 
by the Morthumherlaud iSteam Collieries 
Association for the best method of prevent¬ 
ing smoke in the combustion of Hartley coal 
in marine hoDers. Three reports p867 and 
1868) were founded on a long senes of ela¬ 
borate experiments. His attention having 
been thus attracted to the wasteful use oi 
our natural fuel, he took advantage of his 
election to the presidency of tlie British 
Association, when it met at Mewcastle in 
1863, to discuss at length, in his presidential 
address, the probable duration of our coal 
suOTly. He pointed out how 'wnstefully 
and extravagantly in all its applications ’ to 
steam-engines, or metallurgical operations, 
or domestic purposes, cool was being burnt. 
He calculated that in doing a given amount 
of work with a steam-engine only one- 
thirtieth of the energy of the coal is utilised. 
Assuming a moderate rate of increase in coal 
rodiiolioii, he came to the conclusion that 
eforo two centuries have passed ‘ England 
will have ceased to he a coal-producing 
country on an extensive scale.' 

There followed a royal commission to 
inquire into the duration of British coal¬ 
fields (1866), of which Sir W. G. Armstrong 
was a member, and before which he also 
appeared as a witness. His evidence was 
among the most valuable information col- 
lecte(f by it. He twice returned to the sub¬ 
ject, once in his presidential address to the 
Hoi'th of England Institute of Mining and 
hlechanical Engineers in 1873, and again in 
his presidentiaf addiuss to the mechanical 
section of the British Association at York in 
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1883. At York he considered -whether the might even be more than a match for an r 
‘monstrous-waste’ofthe steam-engine might ironclad. Ho enumerated their chief fijs- 
not he avoided by electrical methods of oh- tures as including ‘ great speed and nimble- 
tainingpo-wer. In 1863 he had pointed out ness of movement combined -with great ‘ 
that'whethar-u'euseheatorelectrioityasthe offensive power .. . little or no sidearmour, 
motive power, we must equally depend upon hut otherwise constructed to minimise tha 
chemical affinity as the source of supply.... effects of projectiles.’ On the introductioa 
But where are we to obtain materials so of high evplosives Armstrong modified his 
economical for this purpose as the coal we vie-ws to the o.\tent of recommending that 
derive from the earth and the oxygen we even cruisers should be protected by sida 
obtain from the air ? ’ But in 1883 the ad- armour. 

vance of electrical science suggests to him In 188d, the shipbuilding firm of Messrs, 
that a thermo-electric engine might ‘ not Mitchell & Swan joined forces -with Arm- 
only he used as an auxiliary, hut in com- strong’s company, and the united firms 
plete substitution for the steam-engine,’ became Sir W. 0. Armstrong, Mitchell, & 
h^use it might he used to utilise 'the Co., Limited. In 1883 a new ship-yard-was 
direct heating oction of the sun's rays.’ He established at Elswiok, where, under the 
calculated that ‘ the solar heat, operating management of Mr. White, now Sir IVil- 
upon on area of one acre in the tropics, linm White, chief constructor to the admi- 
would, if fully utilised, exert the amazing rnlty, and subsequently of Mr. P. Watts, a 
power of 4,000 horses acting for nearly nine fleet of splendid warships was built. The 
hours every day.’ lie foresaw that, ‘ when- development of the ordnance department of 
ever the time comes for utilising the power the great concern went on at the same tins 
of great waterfalls, the transmission of without interruption, In 1886 a branch 
power by electricity will become a system factory -was opened at Pozzuoli on the hay 
of vast importance —a prophecy which has of Naples to make gun8_ for tho Italian 
been fulfllled in a notable manner in subse- government. In 1897 Sir Joseph Whit- 
quent contrivances for the utilisation of worth’s works at Openshaw, near Man- 
natural sources of energy at Genera, Nitt* chaster, for the manufacture of the Whit- 
gara, and elsewhere. worth guns, were incorporated, and the title 

Meanwhile the great Elswick works were of the combined concerns was changed to 
rapidly gro-wing olike in the engineering and Sir "W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth, & Com- 
orunance branches. To these departments pany,Limited[seeW’iimvoiiTir,SiBJosEPH]. 
a third—that of shipbuilding—was Anally At the date of Armstro^’s death in 1900, 
added. In 1868 the Elswick firm began the company owned, at Elswiclt alone, two 
to build ships in the Walker yard of Messrs, hundred and thirty acres, and ' a recent paj- 
Mitchell &Bwan. sheet shows 36,80^7. paid in a single week’ 

From a very early date Armstrong had to twenty-five thousand and twenty-eight 
devoted much attention to problems in con- workmen {N. C. Mag. November 19001, 
nection -with the mounting and working of Bom of Armstrong’s genius, the Elswick 
guns on ships, and kindred matters of de- works and their onshoots were almost to 
sign. He was a steadfast believer in guns the end of his life largely indebted to his 
os against armour. He had himself worked suggestions. But the enormous growth of 
at the improvement of armour plating. He the enterprise was perhaps chiefly due to his 
had prod-uced steel of high tensile strength judicious selection of able colleagues, and to 
and great toughness by tempering it in an the wise liberality by which he stimulated 
oil hath. For some years before the intro- and encouraged them to do their best. More 
duction of high explosives he had taken modern devmopments were mainly initiated 
special interest in the design and con- by his partner, Sir Andrew Noble, 
struction of the cruiser type, which was Armstrong’s varied activities brought him 
indeed to a considerable extent originated great wealth, which he always put to en- 
by him. The Elswick firm built several lightened uses. In 1863 he puroliased some 
vessels of this class at the Walker yard, land on tho east of Rothbury, and among 
leading up to the Esmeralda, constructed the beetling crags of a rugged chine bo 
for Chili in 1882, which may he described built a stately borne, ‘ Cragside.’ He laid 
as the first modern protected cruiser. Arm- out roads upon its rooky slopes, he trained 
strong strongly advocated the construction streams and dug out lakes. He sowed 
of a large number of -vessels of this class fiowers, planted rare shrubs, and covered 
of moderate size. He believed that they the ground with millions of noble trees, till 
would bo most effective protectors of com- the bleak hillside was transformed into a 
merce, and that several acting together magnificent pork, end the barren wilderness 
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^olotiiedwith beauty. At OraMide, too, 
he dispensed n princely hospitality, and 
numerous men ol distinction were among 

Armstrong visited Egypt to ad¬ 
vise a method of obviating the interruption 
to the Nile tratiic caused by the cataracts. 
His interesting lectures to the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Newcastle, de¬ 
scribing his journey and the antiquities on 
the river-bault, were published in 1874. 

In later life Armstrong’s happiest hours, 
when not employed in planting or building, 
were devoted to electrical research in his 
laboratory at Gragside. lie expressed the 
opinion that, if he had given to electricity 
the time spent upon hydraulics, the results 
would have beeu even mote remunerative. 

Among his early experimeuta with his hy¬ 
dro-electric machinehe had shown that a cot¬ 
ton filament in two odjacent glasses travels 
towards the positive electrode in one, while 
an encircling tube of water moves towards 
the negative electrode in the other. This 
was the starting-point of his subsequent re- 
geatchcs into the nature of the electric dis¬ 
charge. About 1892 he repeated the experi¬ 
ment in a modified form, ueing a llithrakoriF 
induction coil giving an 18-inch spark, and 
he suggested that the phenomenon mdicaled 
the co-existence of two opposite currents in 
the movemeut.s of electricity, the negative 
being surrounded by the positive, like a 
core within a tube. In 1897 Armstrong 
pubhshed a beautifully illustrated volume 
on ‘ Electric Movement in Air ami Water,’ 
in which he discussed the most remarkable 
series of figures ever obtained by electric 
discharge over x’kotographio plates. In 
these later investigations ho employed a 
Wimshurat machine with sixteen plates,' 
each 84 inches in diameter. In the follow- ! 
ing November he invited Dr. II. Stroud, of 
the Durham College of Science, to continue 
his experiments. In a supplement to his 
book (1899) Armstrong developed a method 
of studying the phenomena of sudden elec¬ 
tric discharge based upon the formation of 
Lichtenburg figures. The results confirm 
the accuracy of the inlerpretatiou as to 
positive and negative distribution in his 
earlier work, ancl_ also extend the study of 
electric discharge in new directions. 

Throughout his life Armstrong was a 
notable benefactor of his native city. There 
is hardly any meritorious institution in New¬ 
castle or the neighbourhood, educational or 
charitable, which was not largely indebted 
to his assistance. lie was a member of 
counsil of the Durham College of Science 
(1878-1000). lie laid the foundation stone 


of the present buildings (1SS7), and he was 
a generous subscriber to its funds. He used 
Lis genius for landscape gardening to beau¬ 
tify Jesmond Dene, and then presented it to 
the town with some ninety-three acres, part 
of which is included in the Armstrong Park. 
In July 1886 Armstrong was induced to 
oiler himself as a liberal unionist candidate 
for the representation of Newcastle in parlia¬ 
ment, but, chiefly owing to labour troubles, 
was not roturned. Two months afterwards 
ho was presented withvthe freedom of the 
city, and in June 1887 he was raised to the 
peerage as Enron Armstrong in considera¬ 
tion of his varied and eminent public services. 
IIo represented Eothbury on the Northum¬ 
berland county council, 1880-92. lie pur¬ 
chased Bamborough Ca&Llo in 1894, intend¬ 
ing to devote a portion of it to the pmposes 
of a convalescent homo, lie commenced 
nobly conceived restorations, but he did not 
live to see the completion of his designs. 

Armstrong’s great services to scientific 
invention were rewarded by many distinc¬ 
tions apart from those already mentioned, 
and numerous foreign decorations. He was 
created D.O.L. Durham (1882), Master of 
Engineering, Dublin (1892), and bo received 
tlia Bessemer medal, 1891. He was an ori¬ 
ginal member of the Iron and Steel Insti¬ 
tute; president of the Mechanical Engineers, 
1861,1862,1869 j of the North of England 
Mining and Mechanical Engineers, 1872-3, 
1873-4, 187 i-6; of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers, 1882 j of the Literary and Philo¬ 
sophical Society of Newcastle, 1860-1900; 
of the Natural History Society of Northum¬ 
berland, Durham, and Newcastle, 1890- 
1900. 

Armstrong died at Crogside on 27 Dec. 
1900. On the last day of the nineteenth 
century his remains were laid beaide those 
of his wife (who died on 2 Sept. 1893) in the 
extension of Eothbury churcbyorcl, which 
overlooks the river Coquet. By his death 
Newcastle lost her grealost citizen, who con¬ 
ferred upon Ihe city not only glory but most 
substantial benefits. Armstrong’s name will 
always stand high among the most illustrious 
mon of ths nineteenth century, who have 
rendered it memorable for the advance in 
scientific knowledge and in the adaptation 
of natural forces to the sorvico of mankind. 

Armstrong had no issue, and his heir was 
his graml-nephew,William Henry Armstrong 
FitzPatriok Watson, eon of Jorni William 
Watson (the son of Armstrong’s only sister), 
by his wife, Margaret Godmon, daughter of 
Patrick Person FitzPatriok, esq., of Fitz- 
Leat House, Bognor. Armstrong’s grand¬ 
nephew, in 1889, on his marriage with 
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AVinifroJa Jane, eldest daughter of freneral 
Sir John Adye [q. r. Suppl.], nssumpd the 
name and orms of AraiRtroncr in addition to 
those of Watson, by the wish of his great- 
uncle, and in 1903 he was created Baron 
Armstrong of Bambiirgh and Cragside. 

Armstrong pursued all his researches with 
grip, tenacity, and concentration, with re¬ 
markable courage, zeal, and energy under 
the most perplexing circumstances. Fre¬ 
quently even disappointments and failures 
turnished the key to ultimate success. His 
colleague. Sir A. iS'oble, has spoken of his 
‘ extraordinary intuition as to how a result 
would work out. He would very often make 
a guess at a result, while I, after much labour 
and calculation, would reach the same con¬ 
clusion.’ He was a vigorous writer, and his 
expositions of his views were clear and 
forcible; but his busy life loft little oppor¬ 
tunity for literaiy work, although he was 
the author of a large number of addresses, 
papers, and pamphlets. These treat chiefly 
of engineering and scientific subjects; three 
are contained in ‘ The Industrial Resources 
of the Tyne, Wear, and Tees,’ 1803, of which 
he was joint editor. His most important 
w ork was his magnificently illustrated ‘Elec¬ 
tric Mot oment ill Air and Water,’1897, and 
the supplement, 1899. Among his papers | 
tile chief are: 1838 and 1840, ‘On the Ap- j 

{ ilicntion of a Column of Water as a hlotiva j 
’ower for driving Machinery’ {Mechankt’ \ 
Mtufasine) ; 1811-3, several nii|mrs ‘ On the 
Electricity of EHluent Steam’ (Philusophical 
Maffasive); 1859, ‘ On the Application of | 
Water Pres-sure as a Motive Power ’ (Pro- 
ccedings of Institute of Civil Engineers, vol. 
ix.); ISfiS, ‘ On Concussion of Pump Valves’ 

( ib, vol. xii.); 18.57-8, ‘ On the Use of Steam 
Coals of the Hartley District in Marine 
Boilers;’ 18S8, ‘Water-pressure Machinery’ 
{Proeeedings of Institute of Mechanical 
gineers) ; 186.3, ‘ The Goal Supply ’ (British 
Aisoeiation, Newcastle) ; 1863, ‘ A Three- 
powered Hydraulic Engine j ’ 1863, ‘ The 
Construction of AVrougbt-iron Rifled Field 
Quns; ’ 1869, ‘ Artillery ’ (Mechanical Engi¬ 
neers) ; 1873, ‘ The Coal Supply ’ (North of 
England, Institute <f Mining and Mechanical 
Engineers) ; 1877, ' History of Modem De¬ 
velopments of Water-pressure Machinery’ 
(Proceedings of Institute of Civil Engineers, 
vol. 1.); 1883, 'National Defences’ (ibid,)-, 
1883, ‘ Utilisation of NaturalForceB’(j5rf<ijA 
Assodatim, York); 1883, ‘ Social Matters ’ 
(Northern Union of Mechanics' Institutes). 
To the ‘ Nineteenth Century’ he contributed 
three papers: ‘ The Vague Cry for Technical 
Education’ (1888); 'The Cry for Useless 
Knowledge’ (1668j; and ‘The New Naval 


Programme ’ (1889). He contributed to ths 
‘ Proceedings of the Royal Society ’ ‘ Am In- 
duction Machine,’ 1893, and ‘Novel Effects 
of Electric Discharge,’ 1893. 

The chief portraits of Armstrong are: 
(1) by Mr. G. F. AVatts, R.A., at Cragside; 

I (3) full-length by Mrs. L. Waller, in ths 
Council Chamber, Newcastle Town Hall 
(this was paid for by pnhlio subscription); 

(3) by Mr. J. 0. Horsley, at Elswick Works; 

(4) head and shoulders, by Mrs. L. Waller, 
at Cragside, of which copies exist in the 
Jubilee Hall, Eothbury, and the Literaiy 
and Philosophical Society and the Institute 
of Civil Engineers, London; (6) miniature 
of AV. G. Armstrong, aged 18; (6) miniature 
by Taylor (these miniatures both at Orag- 
side) ; (7) bust by A. Munro, at Cragside, 
of which a replica by the artist is in the 
Literary and Philosophical Library. 

[A Life of Lord Armstrong is included in 
‘Heroes of Industry,’ by 10. E. Jones, 1886,and 
ia ‘ ttre.it Thinkers and Workers,’ by E. Coch¬ 
rane, 1888. A short memoir was written by 
Mr. Watson Armstrong in Cussior’s Mag. March 
1806.] H. P. G. 

AHNOLD, MATTHEW (1823-1888), 
poet and critic, the eldest sou or Dr. Thomas 
Arnold [q. v.], afterwards famous as head¬ 
master of Rugby, and his wife Mary (Pen¬ 
rose), was bom on 34 Dec. 1832 at Laleham, 
near Staines, where bis father then took 
pupils. Thomas Arnold [q. v. Suppl.] was 
his younger brother. Matthew migrated to 
Rugby with his family in 1828, but in 18^ 
returned to Laleham as pupil of his maternal 
uncle, the Rev. John Biicklond. In August 

1836 he was removed to Winchester, and in 

1837 entered Rugby, which he left in 1841 
for Bolliol College, Oxford, where he had 
gained a classical scholarship. In 1840 he 
had won a prize at Rugby with his first re¬ 
corded poetical production,' Alaric at Rome’ 
(Rugby, 8vo, only two copies extant; re¬ 
printed 1803 and 1896); the work was 
deeply influenced by ‘ Childe Harold,’ and 
in its form of stanza was original for a prize 
poem, but it was not otherwise remarkable. 
Nor was the poem on Cromwell, which 
gained the Newdigate prize in June 1843 
(Oxford, 8vo), distinguished by any special 
characteristic. In 1844 Arnold took a second 
class in lit, hum., and in March 1846 wss 
elected to a feUowship at Oriel. After a 
brief experience os a master at Rugby, he 
became in 1847 private secretary to the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, then president of 
the council, and, as such, the minister 
charged with the administration of public 
instruction. In 1861 Lord Lansdowne pro- 
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ra v\ one of the judges of the queen’s bench. 
‘■^'Up to this time Arnold, though now eight 
twenty was known only to a lew as a 
member ofa highly intellectual Oxford Mt, 
to which Olough, Lake, and J. D. Coleridge 
heionged, and to a few more as the author 
of a fittle volume of verse, ‘ The Strayed 
Beveller and other Poems,’ published in 
1849 under the initial ‘ A ’ (London, 16mo; 
five hundred copies were printed, but it was 
withdrawn before ma^ copies were sold 
and is very scarce). His correspondence of 
the period, which, though full of crudities, 
18 more lively and original than the letters 
of later years, shows that he was profoundly 
interested in the questions of the day, espe¬ 
cially in the revolutionary movements of 
1848, and W already conceived the germs of 
most of the ideas which he was afterwards 


to develop. He must have been studying 
French and German, but he seems to have 
made no attempt in the department of 
literary and philosophical criticism in which 
he was afterwards to bocome potent; and 
his volume of verse, though including two 
of his best poems, ‘ The Forsaken Merman ’ 
and ' Mvcerinus,’ was too unequal as well 
08 too diminutive to produce much effect. 
On the whole his mental progress up to 
this date seems slow; but either a natural 
process or his contact with the busy world in 
the disoWge of his really arduous duties as 
echool inspector effected a speedy develo])- 
ment; in 16S3 he appears ns a pout of 
mature power, and in 1853 not merely os a 
poet hut os a legislator upon poetry. The 
volume of 1863 was ‘ Empedocles on Etna 
and other Poems ’ (London, Syo; roissuod 
1806, 4to; the original is only less scarco 
than ‘The Strayed Eeveller’). The book, 
like its forerunner, was published under the 
hare initial ‘A.’ It contained, with some 
ihort lyrics, two long poems, the dramatic 
'Empedocles on Etna,’ and the narrative 
'Tristram and Iseult,’ which were much 
more ambitious in design and elaborate in 
execution than anything previously at¬ 
tempted by Arnold. Eoth poems had great 
attritions; the songs of the horp-playor 
Collides in ‘ Empedocles ’ ore extraordinary i 
combinations of pictorial beauty with lyrical j 
passion, and the third canto of ‘Tristram ’ 
it a masterpiece of descriptive poetry. But 
neither the songs of Oallides nor tne third 
OMito of ‘ Tristram ’ has much connection 
with the rest of the poem to which each 
belongs, If the finest passages are thus, 


strictly speaking, supeiHuous, the poems can 
hardly he other than disjointed—and so in¬ 
deed they are—not apparently from inability 
to conceive the subjects as wholes, but from 
inaptitude in the combination of details. 
They uevertholess contain sufficient beauty 
to justify by themselves a high poetical re¬ 
putation, and were accompanied by a num¬ 
ber of exquisite lyrics, among which it will 
suffice to name‘A Summer Night,’ ‘The 
Youth of Nature,’ ‘The Youth of Man,’ 
‘Isolation,’ and ‘ Faded Leaves.’ The epirit 
of these pieces may be described as inter¬ 
mediate between Wordsworth and Goethe, 
who aro elsewhero in the same volume con¬ 
trasted with each other and with Byron in 
a very noble lyric. Tf, however, the poet 
neither expressed a new view of life nor 
created a new form of poetry, his stylo and 
cast of thought were indisputably his own. 
The volume nevertheless failed to win public 
attention, and the author, probably prompted 
less by disappointment than by dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the defects which he had discovered 
in ‘ Empedocles,'withdrew it after disposing 
of fifty copies. Ho was already providing 
himself with a new pike de r^mfanre, better 
adapted to exemplify his creed as a poet. 
He could not have chosen better than in 
‘Sohrab and Kubtum,' which first appeared 
in ‘Poems by Matthew Arnold, a new 
edition ’ (1853,8vo; 186*1 and 1867, slightly 
altered). Togethur with a ro-issue of the 
most important coufente ('Empedocles on 
Etna’ excepted) of his former volumes, the 
new volnnie contained the new pooms of 
'The Scliolar-Gipay ’ and ‘Bequiescat,’ as 
well as ‘Sohrab and Bustnm.’ Tlie last 


piece is an episode from Firdusi’s ‘Shah- 
Namoh,’ noble and affecting in subject, and 
so simple in its perfect unity of action ns 
to leave no room for digression, while fully 
admit ting the adornments of description and 
olaboralc simile. These are introduced with 
exquisite judgment, and, while greatly 
heightening the poetical beauty of the piece, 
aro never allowed to divert attention from 
the progiUBS of the main action, which cul¬ 
minates in a situation of unsurpassable 
pathos. Nothing could have more forcibly 
exemplified the doctrines laid down by the 
author in his memorable preface to this 
volume of ‘ Poems,’ in which he condemns 
the prevalent taste for brilliant phrases and 
isolated felicities, and admonishes poets to 
regard above all things unity, consistency, 
and the total impression of the piece. 

This prefatory essay is a literary land¬ 
mark and monument of sound criticism. It 
is also of peculiar interest as foreshadowing 
the character of the literary work with 
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which Arnold's name was hereafter to be 
mainly associated. The intellectual defects 
which the essay denounced were oharac- 
teristioally English defects. Soon discover¬ 
ing himself to he at issue with the bulk of 
his countrymen in every region of opinion, 
Arnold subsequently undertook the un¬ 
popular office of detector- general of the in¬ 
tellectual failings of his own nation. The 
cast of his mind was rather critical than 
constructive, and the gradual drying up of 
his native ^ring of poetry, at no time 
copious, left him no choice between criticism 
and silence. 

In 1853 the exhaustion of his poetic 
faculty did not seem imminent, and some 
time was to elapse before Arnold assumed 
his distinctly critical attitude towards the 
temper of his times. In 1855 he pubhshed 
‘Poems . . . Second Series’(London, 8vo), 
most^ reprints; but the most important, 
‘Balder Dead,’a miuiature blank-verse epic 
in the manner of ‘ Sohrab and Bustiim,’ was 
new, and almost as great a masterpiece of 
noble pathos and dignified narrative. 

In Slay 1867 Arnold was elected to the 
professorship of poetry at Oxford, wliich he 
Wd for ten years. He inaugurated his 
tenure of office by publishing in 1858 a 
tragedy, ‘ Merope,’ avowedly intended as a 
poetical manifesto, and therefore condemned 
m advance as a work of reflection rather 
than inspiration. It is stately but frigid: 
the subject evidently had not taken posses¬ 
sion of him as ' Sohrab ’ and ‘ Balder ’ had 
done. It is also weighted by the unrhymed 
choral lyrics, whose mechanism contrasts 
painfully with the spontaneity of the harp- 
player’s songs in ‘ Empedocles on Etna.’ 
It is to Arnold’s honour that, tir as he 
would, he could not write lyrical poetry 
without a lyrical impulse, such as came to 
him when in November 1857 he wrote 
‘Bugby Chapel’ on his father’s death, or 
when m 1850 he celebrated his deceased 
brother and sister-in-law in ‘A Southern 
Night,’ one of the most beautiful of his 
poems [see Anyou), "William Delaeilld], 
or when he wrote ‘ Thyrsis’ on the death of 
his friend Clough in 1861. 

‘Thyrsis’ and ‘A Southern Night’were 
first issued in Arnold’s 'New Riems’ of 
1667. Many other pieces that figure in that 
volume evince declining power not so much 
hy Meriority of execution as hy the in¬ 
creasing tendeiH^ to mere reflection: one of 
the pieces, ‘ Saint Brandan,’ was published 
separately (London, 1867,4to). His ‘ Poems' 
were fully collected in two volumes in 1669, 
when ‘ Rugby Chapel ’ was first included, 
and again in 1877. By that date his chief 


work as a poet had been long since done. 
The true elegiac note was, however, struck 
once more in ‘ Westminster Abbey,’ a poem 
on the death of Dean Stanley in 1881 (in 
‘ Nineteenth Century,’ January 1882), mag¬ 
nificent in its opening and its close, and 
nowhere unworthy of the author or the 
occasion. (^1 Arnold’s ‘poetry reappeared 
in three volumes in 1885, and in a aingle- 
Tolums ‘ Popular edition' in 1890. ‘ Selected 
Poems’ were issued as a volume of the ‘ Qol- 
den Treasury Series’ in 1878.) 

Meanwhile Arnold’s appointment at Ox¬ 
ford had prompted two of his most valuable 
efforts in literary criticism. In 1861 ha 
published ‘On Translating Homer: Three 
Lectuies given at Oxford’ (London, 8 to), 
one of the essoys which mark epochs. There 
followed in 1862 u second volume, 'On 
Translating Homer: last Words.’ The four 
lectures were first collected in 1896, It 
is true that Arnold’s principles were more 
satisfactory than his practice ; his own at¬ 
tempts at translation were not very success¬ 
ful; and the lectures were disfigured by in¬ 
excusable flippancies at the expense of per¬ 
sons entitled to the highest respect [see 
WnioHT, IciiABon CiiablesI But never 
had the characteristics of Ilomer himself 
been set forth with such authority, or the 
rules of translation so unanswerably 
duced from them,_ or popular misconceptions 
so effectually extinguished. It is indeed a 
classic of criticism. Almost equal praise is 
due to the lectures ‘ On the Study of Celtic 
literature ’ delivered in 1867, oven though 
his knowledge of this subject was by nn 
means equal to his knowledge of Homer, and 
the theme is less susceptible of closeness of 
treatment and cogency of demonstration. Its 
chief merit, apart from the fasemating style, 
is to have set forth the essential characteris¬ 
tics of Celtic poetry, and to have compre¬ 
hended those qualities of English poetry 
which chiefly distinguish it from that of 
other modern nations under tho possibly in¬ 
exact but certainly convenient denomination 
of ‘Celtic magic.’ 

In 1859 Arnold issued an able pamphlet, 
‘England and the Italian Question,’ but, 
with all his poetical and critical activity, he 
was fax from neglecting his official duties. 
His correspondence is mil of proofs of his 
zeal as an inspector of schools, which are 
further illustrated by the valuable collection 
of his official reports published by Sir Francis 
Sandford after his death. He delighted in 
foreign travel for the purpose of inspecting 
foreign schools and universities, and nis ob¬ 
servations were published in several books 
of great though ephemeral value: ‘Popular 
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MuMtion of France,’ 1861 j ‘ A French overlooked, Arnold’s crusade against British 
n' 180-1" ‘ Schools and Universities on Philistinism and imperviousness to ideas was 
the Continent,’ 1808. At home his opposi- as serviceable as it was gallant, and much 
t' n to Mr. howe's revised educational code rather a proof of his affection for his country- 
tnne time teemed likely to occasion his men than of the contempt for them unjustly 
“ ? ation* but he held on, and gave no laid to his charge. In literature and allied 
'vn of retirement until he had earned his subjects his chief protest against their cha- 
!!^s;nn except on one occasion, when he moteristic failings was made in‘Culture and 
was an unsuccessful candidate for the Anarchy ’ (1809), a colleotion of essays (that 
Ubrarianship of the House of Commons, had first appeared in the ‘Cornhill Maga- 
After living some years in London ho re- zine ’) all leading up to the apotheosis of 
moved to Harrow, and in 1873 to Cobham, culture ns the minister of the ‘ sweetness and 
where he remained until his death. His light’essential to the perfect character. In 
domestic life, in general happy, was sadly politics a more scientific method of dealing 
clouded by the successive deaths of three with public questions was advocated in 
sons within a short period. ' Friendship’s Qarland ’ (1871), a book very 

As a critic Arnold considerably modified seriously intended, but loo full of persiflage 
the accepted form of the English critical for most serious readers. In thoologjr he 
essay by giving it something of the cast of strove to supplant the letter by the spirit in 
a eauserie.B, method he had learned from ‘St. Paul and Protestantism’(1870; revised 
one ofthe chief objects of his admiration and from the ‘ Cornhill;’ 4th edit. 1887); ‘Lite- 
imitation, Sainte-Bouve. His critical powers rature and Dogma; an Essay towards a 
were ^own to veiy great advantage in the better Apprehension of the Bible ’ (1873) ; 
fine series of ‘ Essays in Criticism ’ (186.5; ‘ God and the Biblo: a Review of Objections 
find edit, modified, 1869; 0th edit. 1889). to “Literature and Dogma”' (1875); and 
Almost all the contents of this volume are ‘Lost Essays on. Church and Religion’ 
charming, especially the sympathetic studies (1877). These books are not likely to be 
of Spinoza and Marcus Aurelius, and the oxteneivoly rend in the future, but their con- 
contrast, combined with a parallel, between temporary influence la a noticeable ingredient 
the religious ideas of Ptoleinuio Alexandria in the stream of tendency which has brought 
and medisBval Assisi, a pair of pictures in the national mind nearer to Arnold’s ideal, 
the manner of Arnold's friend, Ernest Arnold’s critical interest in poetry re- 
Renan. The most important essay, how- mained at the same time unimpaired. In 
ever, is that on Heino; for in depicting 1878 he edited the‘Six Chief Lives’from 
Heine, with perfect justice, as the Intel- Jolmson’s ‘ Lives of the Poets ’ (6th edit, 
lectual liberator, the man whose special 1889). lie made excellent selections from 
function it was to break up stereotyped 'Wordsworth (1879) and Byron (1881), a^ 
forms of thought, Arnold consciously or un- companied by admirable prefaces; contri- 
consciously delineated the mission which ho buted the general introduction to Mr. T. II. 
had imposed upon himself, and to which the Ward’s selections of English poets, and 
best of his non-ofliciol energies were to be wrote for tho same collection the critical 
devoted for many years. He had become notices of Gray and Heats, valuable as far 
profoundly discontented w ith English in- as they go, but strangoly restricted in scope, 
difl'erence to ideas in literature, in politics. In 1881 also ho collected Burke’s ' Letters, 
and in religion, and set himself to rouse his Speeches, and Tracts on Irish Affairs ’ with 
countrymen out of what he deemed their n preface. He also produced annotated ver- 
intdlectual apathy by raillery and satire, sions of tho writings of the hyo Isaiahs 
objurgation in the manner of a Iluskin or a (1872 and 1883), tho first of which, as ‘A 
Carlyle not being at all in his way. There Bible-Roading lor Schools,’ went through 
is a certain incongruity in tho bombard- numerous editions, 
ment of such solid entrenchments wit h such In 1883, greatly to Arnold’s surprise, Glod- 

light artiUory; it is also plain that Arnold stono conferred upon him a civil list pension 
is 08 one-sided as the objects of his attack, of 2601., which enabled him to retire from 
and docs not sulficiently perceive that the the civil service. In the winter of the same 
defects which he satirises ore often defects year he started on a lecturing tour in Ame- 
iuevitably annexed to great qualities. Hor rica. His eldest daughter had married and 
was it possible to lecture his countrymen settled in that country. He returned to 
as he did without assuming the air of the England in the spring of 1884, having reaped 
deservedly detested ‘ superior person.’ a fair pecuniary reward firom his lectures. 

With every drawback, together with some although he incurred some adverse criticism, 
serious failures in good taste which cannot bo He paid another visit to America in 1886. 
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Among the fruits of his first American tour being a more disaple of Goethe, and Goeths 
■were two powerful lectures—one on the im- from being a meie follower of Wordsworth, 
portance of a high standard of culture, the As a critic he repeatedly evinced a happy 
other vindicating literary study ns an instru- instinct for doing the right thing at tna 
ment of education against the encroach- right time. Apart from their high intel,. 
meiits of physical science. These, with a leotual merits, the seasonahlene&a of the 
hardly adegoate lecture on Emerson, in preface to the poems of 1863, of the lee- 
which he finds much to say about Onrlyle, tures on Homer, and those on the Cdtio 
were published in 1886 as ‘Discourses in spirit, renders these monumental in Enghah 
America.’ * Mixed Essays ’ had appeared in literature. His great defect as a critic is 
1879; ‘Irish Essays and Others’ was pub- the absence of a lively (esthetic sense; the 
lished in 1882, and ' Essays in Criticism, more exquisite beauties of literature do not 
Second Series,’ in 1888; and he continued to greatly impress him imless as vehicles for the 
the last an active contributor to periodical communication of ideas. He inherited his 
literature, especially in the‘Nineteenth Gen- fath6t’8ethicalca6tofmind;conductinteie8t3 
tnry.’ Essays from this review and from him more than genius. Nothing else can > 
‘ Murray’s Magazine' were issued at Boston account for his amaaiM definition of poetry 
in 1888 as ‘ Civilization in the United as a ‘ criticism of lire; ’ and in the same 
States.’ His last essay,on Milton,appeared spirit, when he ought to ho giviire acorn- 
in the United States after his death. Arnold prehensive view of Keats and Gfray, he 
died very suddenly from disease of the heart spends his time in inquiring whether Keats 
on 15 April 1888 at Liverpool, whither ha was manly, and why Gray was unprodup. 
had gone on a visit to his sister to welcome tive. When, however, he could place him- 
his daughterhomeward bound from America, self at a pomt of view that suited him, 
Matthew Arnold was buried in the church- none could write more to the point. His 
yard of All Saints, Laleham, in the same characters of Spinoza, Marcus Aurelius, and 
grave with his eldest son Thomas (J863- Heino are masterly, and nothing can bs 
1868), and a grandson. His tombstone bears better than his poetical appreciation of 
the inscription ‘ There is sprung up a light Wordsworth, Byron, ond Goethe. A great ‘ 
for the righteous and j(iyful glaiiess for writer whose influence on conduct was 
such os ace true-hearted,'’ Ps. xcvii. 11. mainly indirect, such as Dickens or Thacke- 
Arnold unwisely discouraged all biogra- ray, seemed to pnzzlo him; Tennyson’s H 
phical memorials of himself, and the only beauties as a poet were unappreciated on t 
authentic record is the disappointing ‘ Letters account of his secondary place as a thinker; I 
of Matthew Arnold, 1848-1888,’ collected and the vehumence of a Carlyle or a Ohsiv , 
and arranged by Mr. G. W. E. Bussell in lotto Bronte offended his fastidious tsstp, > 
two volumes, 1895, These are entertaining Thus, for one reason or another, he estimated ' 
reading, and pleasing os proofs of the the genius of his own age much below its 
extreme amiability of one who was generally real desert, and this unsympathetic attitude 
set down as sapeicUious and sardonic, but towards the contemporary lepresentativea 
are remarkablv devoid of insight, whether of English thought perverted his entire 
literary or political. This pr^ahly arises vierw of it, political, social, and intellectual, 
in great measure from their being mostly Mr. Herbert Spencer criticises some of the 
ad^essed to members of his own family, caprices of his'anti-patriotic bias’and effec- 
and so wanting the stimulns arising from lively ridicules his longings for on English 
the collision of dissimilar minds. They academy in his ' Study of Sociology’(imap- 
depict the -imtcr’s moral character, notwith- ter ix. ond notes). Yet, if Arnold cannot Be 
standing, with as much clearness as attrsc- praised as he praises Sophocles for having 
tivenesB, and his intellectual character is ‘ seen life steadily and eeen it "whole,’ ho at 
sufiiciently evident in his ■writings. If a all events saw what escaped many others; 
single word could resume him, it would be and if he exaggerated the inaccessibility of 
‘academic;I but, although this perfectly the English nund to ideas, he left it mote 
describes his haMtual^ attitude oven as a accessible than he found it. This would 
poet, it leaves aside his chaste diction, his have contented him; his aim was not to 
pictorial vividness, and his overwhelming subjugate opinion but to emancipate it, con- 
pathos. The better, which is also the larger, tending for the ends of Goethe with the 
part of his poetry is without doubt immor- weapons of Heine. 

taL^ His position is distinctly independent, A noble portrait of Arnold, by Mr. G. E. 
■while this is perhaps less owing to innate Watts, B.A., is in the National Portrait 
originality than to the balance of competing Gallery (it is reproduced in Arnold’s‘Poems’ 
influences. Wordsworth saves him from in the ‘Temple Classics,’ 1900, which also 
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contains a bibliographical skotoh bv Mr. 
Buxton Forman); and an excellent likenera 
is enirraved aa the frontispiece to his ‘ Poeti¬ 
cal works,’ 1890 (of. Harper's Magaaii^, 
May 1888). There is as yet no collective 
^ition of his writings in England, though 
a i ritnrm edition in ten volumes was issued 
in America (New York, 1884, &e.); a biblio- 
irranhv was published by Mr. Thomas Bur- 
S Smart in 1892. ‘ The Matthew Arnold 
Birthday Book, arranged by his dau|;hter, 
Eleanor Arnold,’ with a portrait, was issued 
in a handsome quarto, 1883, and selections 
from his ‘Notebooks’ in 1902 by another 
daughter, the Hon. Mrs. Armino IVodehousa, 
aftOTards (1909) Lady Sandhurst. 

[Arnold’s correspondence is the only compre¬ 
hensive authority for his life. Professor Sainte- 
bury’s monograph (1899) is admirable whotever 
It is not warped by hostility to Arnold’s speeula- 
tivo ideas and soma of his literary predilections. 
A more sympathetic account is G-. w. E. Eussoll’s 
Matthew Arnold, 1904. A remarkable article on 
the Poems of 1863 by Fronde is in the West- 
aiiniterIiBview(Jannnry 1864). Euays nponhie 
poetiy are in A. 0. 8winburne’s Essays and 
Studies, 1875, and by Mr. A. C. Benson and the 
present writer in popular editions of Arnold’s 
poems. The ethical aspects of Arnold’s te.iohing 
era examined in John H. Boborl son’s Modern 
Humanists, 1891; in G. Whita’a Matthew Arnold 
and the Spiri b of the Ago,l 898j and m W. H. Hud- 
eon's Studies in Interpretation, Now York, 1890. 
See also Sir Joshua Fitch’s Thomas and Matthew 
Arnold in tbo Great Educators Series, 1897; 
Arthur Galton’s Two Essays upon Matthew Ar¬ 
nold, 1897 (with additional letters), and Ororier’s 
My Inner Iiife, 1898,pp. 621-9.] E.G. 


ARNOLD, Sib NICHOLAS (1607?- 
1580), lord justice in Ireland, born about 
1607, was the second hut eldest eurviving 
sou of John Arnold (d. 1645-6) of Churcham, 
Gloucestershire, and his wife Isabel Hawkins. 
His father was prothouotary and clerk of 
the crowm in Wales, and in 1541-2 was 
granted the manors of Iliglmam and Over, 
also in Gloucestershire. Nicholas Arnold 
was oha of Henry Ylll’a gentlemen pen¬ 
sioners as eai-ly as 1626; after 1630 he 
entered Cromwell’s service, and was by him 
employed in connection with the dissolution 
of the monastwies. In December 1638 ho 
Was pomoted into the king’s service, and a 
year later he became one of Henry VIIl’s new 
bodyguard. On 10 Jan. 1644-6 he was re¬ 
turned to parliament as one of the knights 
for Gloucestershire. In tlie same year he woe 
in command of the garrison atQueenhorough, 
and in July 1646 ha was sent to take chargo, 
With 4 salary of 26s, 8cZ, a day, of Boulogne- 
bOTg, _a fort above Boulogne, which passed 
with it into English hands by the peace of 


I that year. Arnold at once reported that the 
I fort was not in a position for defence; but 
; i^omerset in 1647 did something to remedy 
I the fault, and when on 1 May 1649, four 
! months before declaring war, the IVench 
attacked Boulogneberg, they were completely 
defeated. Arnold had only four hundred 
men and the French three thousand; Arnold 
was wounded, but the French are said to 
have filled fifteen wagons with their dead 
(WMOTHEsner, Chron. ii, 11). A ficesh 
attack was made in August, when Arnold, 
recognising the hopelessness of a defence, 
removed ml the ordnance and stores into 
Boulogne, and dismantled the fort. For 
the remainder of the war and until the 
cession of Boulogne Arnold acted as one of 
the council there, lie was knighted some 
time during the reign of Edward VI, and 
during the latter part of it seems to have 
travelled in Italy {Cal. State Papers, For. 
1647-63, pp. 227, 237, 242). lie ret uined 
to England in time to sit for Gloucester¬ 
shire in Edward VFs last parliament (Fe- 
bruory-Maroh 1663), 

Arnold made no open opposition to Mary’s 
accession, hut ho fell under suspicion at the 
time of Wyatt’s rebellion. On 0 Feb. 
1653-4 the sherill’ of Gloucestershire re¬ 
ported to the council ‘words spoken by 
Arnold relative to the coming of the kmg 
of Spain,’ and Wyatt compromised him by 
saying that he was the first to whom Wil¬ 
liam Thomas [q. v.] mentioned his plot to 
assassinate the queen. On 21 Feb. Arnold 
was committed to the Fleet, being removed 
to the Tower three days later. lie remained 
there until 18 Jan. 1664-6, when he was 
released on sureties for two thousand pounds. 
On 23 Sept, following he was oven elected 
to parliament for his old constituency, but 
ho still maintained relations with various 
conspirators against Mary, and in January 
1666-6 was implicated in Sir Henry Dudley 
fq. V. Suppl.] and Uvedalo’s plot to drive the 
Kpauioras from England [see UvnuAiiE, 
StOHABDj. On 19 April he was again com¬ 
mitted to the Tower (Maobtb, Hiary, p. 
104), and his deposition taken on 6 May is 
still extant(GzI.iStatePaper's,Dom. 1647-80, 
p. 82). On 23 Swt. foUowing he was removed 
to the Fleet, where he was allowed ‘liberty 
of the house.’ Soon afterwards he was re¬ 
leased on condition of not going within ten 
miles of Gloucestershire, and even this re¬ 
striction was relaxed on S Feb. 1666-7. 

After the accession of Elizabeth, Arnold 
become sheriff of Gloucestershire 1668-9, 
And in 1662 he was selected to go to Ireland 
to report on tho complaints against Sussex’s 
administration. Fronde describes him as 


' a han], iron, pitiless man, careful of things 
and careless of phrases, untroubled with 
delicacy and impervious to Irish enchant¬ 
ments/ According to a more reasoned 
estimate he was ‘ a man of resolution and 
industry, who cared little for popularity, 
and might be trusted to carry out his orders ’ 
(BAewiXi, Ireland under the Tudors, ii. BO). 
Susses resented the inquiry, especially into 
the military mismanagement, and put ob¬ 
stacles in Arnold's way; hut Arnold mode 
out a cose too strong to he neglected by the 
English government, aud in lodl he was 
sent bach to Ireland with Sir Thomas 
Wroth (Itil6-1B73) [q. v.] and a new com¬ 
mission. Snsso.v was granted sick leave, 
and on 24 May 1664 Arnold was appointed 
lord justice during the lord deputy’s absence 
(Hist, MSS. Comm, 15th Rep. App. hi. 
1351. He made a rigorous inquisition into 
military abuses, hut in the character of ruler 
he was hardly so successful, lie trusted 
too implicitly in Shane O'Neill’s professions ^ 
of loyalty, and encouraged him to attack | 
the Scots in Ulster; he treated the O'Connors 
and O'Reillys with harshness, arclibishop 
Loftus with rudeness, and was unduly par¬ 
tial to Ivddare. His intentions were ex¬ 
cellent, ‘ but he was evidently quarrelsome, 
arbitrary, credulous, and deficient in personal 
dignity.' His loquoat to be appointed lord 
deputy was refhseA and on 33 June 1565 he 
was recalled, Sir Henry Sidney [q, v.] being 
selected to succeed Sussex. 

After Arnold's return to England a series 
of articles woe presented against him by 
Sussex, but, beyond calling up Arnold to 
reply, the council took no nirther steps 
against him. Arnold henceforth confined 
himself to local affairs; he had been returned 
to parliament for Gloucester city in January 
1662-3, and on 8 May 1573 was again 
elected for the county. He was commis¬ 
sioner for the collection of a forced loan in 
1660, and he was also on commissions for 
the peace, for the restraint of grain, and for 
enforcing the laws relating to clothiers. 
Much of his energy was devoted to im¬ 
proving the breed of English horses; as 
early as 1646 he had been engaged in 
importing horses from Flanders, and in his 
' Description of England,* prefi.ved to Holin- 
shrf, William Harrison (1634-1693) [q. t.I 
writes, ‘ Sir Nicholas Arnold of late hath 
bred the best horses in England, and written 
of the manner of their production.’ No trace 
of these writings has, however, been dis¬ 
covered. 

Arnold died early in 1681, and was buried 
in Ghurcham parish church ( Olouceatershire 
Aof« and Queries, iv. 270, 271; Inquis, post | 


mortem Elia. vol. oxov. No. 94; the order for 
the inquisition is dated 19 Jitne 1681, but the 
inquisition itself is illegible). He married 
first, on 19 June 1620, Margaret, daughter oi 
Sir William Dennys of Dyrham, Gloucester¬ 
shire, by whom he had issue two sons and a 
daughter; the elder son, Howland, marrit>d 
Mary, daughter of John Brydges, fimt baron 
ChandosJq. v.], and was father of Dorothy 
wife of Sir Thomas Lucy (1661-1606) [ses 
under Lticv, SiK Tttoitis (1632-1000)]. Bv 
his second wifu, a lady named Isham, Arnold 
had isme one son, John, who settled at 
Llanthony. 

[Cdl. Letters and Papers, Henry VIII; Cal. 
Stite P.ipers, Dom. 1647-80, Tor. 1547-63, 
Irish 1609-75, and Cavew MSS. vol. i.; Cel. 
Piants, Ireland, Eliz.; Hist. MSS. Comm. 16fli 
Eep. App. iii. passim; Arts of the Privy Council, 
ed. Ddsent, Lnscolles's Liber Munenim Hib.; 
Lit. Remains of Edward VI (Rozbnrghe Club); 
Wriothesley’s Chron.; Chroa. Queen Jane and 
Machyn’s Diary (Camden Soc.); Off. Ret. Mem¬ 
bers of Pari.; Visitation of Gloucestershire, 1623 
(HarLSoc.); Bagwell's Ireland under the'fudors, 
vol. ii.; Froude’s Hist, of Engl.md; Burke's 
Landed Gentry; Notes and Queries, 7th sot. vi. 
287,394.] A.P.P. 

ARNOLD, THOMAS (1823-1900), pro- 
lessor of English literature, second sou of 
Dr. Thomas Arnold [q. v.] of Rugby, and 
ymingur brother of Matthow Arnold [q. v, 
Suppl.], was born at Laleliam, Staines, on 
30 Nov. 1823. Like his brother Matthow 
he was privately taught by Herbert Hill, a 
cousin of Robert Southey, and then, after a 
year at Winchester (1830-7), was entered at 
Rugby, where his master was James Prince 
Lee. The vacations were spent at Fox How 
in Westmoreland, and Arnold had a dear 
recollection of Soulhoy and of Wordsworth 
at Rydd Mount reciting the sonnet that 
he had just composed, ‘ Is there no nook of 
English ground secure P ’ He was elected 
to a scholarship at University College, 0,v- 
ford, in 1812, matriculating on 26 Feb., 
graduated B.A. 1846, M.A. ]865, and was 
entered of Lincoln’s Inn on 25 April 1846. 
His college rooms were opposite those of 
Arthur Stanley, and a small debating society, 
'The_ Decade,’ brought him into intimate 
relations with Stanley, Jowett, Shairp, and 
Clough, He met Olough near Loch Ness in 
the long vacation of 1847, and supplied the 
poet with one or two of the incidents forming 
the staple of his' Bothie of Tobar-na-Vuolicl? 
(in which poem he himself figures with 
little concealment as 'Philip'). In the same 
yep he accepted a clerkship in the colonial 
office, hut held it for a few months only, for in 
November 1847 he took a cabin passage to 
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^llineton NewZaaland. During the sum- he prolonged,’ and he thereupon left it and 
” pjgjg’ Jig attempted to start a small the chunm of Borne. After taking advice 
on a clearing in the Makara Valley, two with Arthur Stanley, then canon of Canter- 
ections of which had been purchased by his bury, he built a house (now Wyoliffe Hall) 
f ther- but this scheme proved abortive, and in the Danbury Boad, Oxford, and decided 
“ j_i|ji 849 hestartedasohoolatFort]Iill, to take pupils there. lie was candidate for 
Mar Nelson. His chief friend in New Zea- the professorship of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford 
land was Alfred Domott [q. v.] (Browning’s in 1876, but his election was prevented by 
'iVaring'). through whom he was offered, the announcement that he had rejoined the 
bntrefuW, a private secretaryship to Gover- church of Borne. He now sold his house at 
nor (Sir) George Grey. His emoluments at Oxford, and after a brief interval resumed 
Nelson were small, and he was smarting literary teaching in Dublin. He was elected 
under a certain sense of failure whan in follow of the Eoyal University of Ireland in 
October 1840 he received a letter from Sir 1882, his status being improved by his ap- 
■William Denison offering him the post of pointment as professor of English languime 
inspector of schools in Tasmania, which ho and literature in the University College, St. 
irlamy accepted. Ha performed the duties Stephen’s Green. His later life was unevent- 
without intermission for six years and a ful. After 1887 he settled exclusively in 
half ffom January 1860. At Ilobart Town, Ireland, and he made pilgrimages in ISfe to 
where his headquarters were, he married on the shrine of St. Brigit at Upsala in Sweden, 
13 June 1860 Julio, daughter of William visiting at tlie some lime the scene of the 
SoreU, registrar of deeds in Hobart, and main action of Beowulf, about Boshilde, and 
grauddsu^ter of Colonel Sorell, a former in 1899 to Home. Early in 1900 he brought 
governorof the colony. His life at the Nor- out an autobiographical volume entitled 
aal School in Ilobart was uneventful dur- ‘ Passages in a Wandering Life; ’ he writes 
ing the next few years, but his mind was in an agreeable style of a life of which he 
oscillating upon religious questions, and in laments, with needless bitterness, that the 
January 1856 he was received into the Ho- greater part had been ‘ restless ond unprofit- 
mon catholic church by Bishop Willson of able.’ lie died at Dublin on 12 Nov. 1000, 
Hobart. This step incensed many of the and was buried in Glasnevin oometeTy,leav- 
colonists, and Arnold was glad to accept ing several children, the oldest of whom, 
eighteen months’ leave of absonce; he sailed born at Hobart in 1861, is the novelist, Mrs. 
for England with his wife and three ohil- Humphry Ward. After_ the death of his 
dren in July, doubling Cape Horn in a small first wife in 1888 he married, in 1800, Jose- 
barque of four hundred tons, and arriving at phine, daughter of James Benison of Slieve 
London in October. A few months later he iiasBell, co. Cavan. 

was asked by Newman to go to Dublin, Besides his well-known ‘ Manual of Eng- 
with a prospeet of employment as professor lish Literature,’ Arnold wrote ‘ Chaucer to 
of English literature at the contemplated Wordsworth: a Short History of English 
catholic university. While there, between Literature to the present day ’ (Loudon, 
1866 and 1802, he gradually put together 1868, 2 vols. 12raoj 2nd ed. 1876). His 
his useful ' Manual of English Literature, editions of English classics are numerous 
Historical and Critical’(1862 j a work con- and valuable. They include: 1. ‘Select 
siderably improved in successive editions, of English Works of .Tolm Wycliffe from Ori- 
which the seventh, x^veface dated Dublin, glnal Manuscripts,’ 1800-71, 3 vols. 8vo. 
December 1890, is the last). Newman re- 2. ‘Beowulf: an Heroic Poem of the Eighth 
signed the rectorship of the university in Century, with a Translation,’1870. 8.‘Eng- 
1868, and in January 1862 Arnold followed lish Poetry and Prose, a Collection of 
him to Edghaston, accepting the post of first lUustrativo Passages, 1696-1832, with Notes 
classical master in the Birmingham Oratory and Indexes,’ 1879; new ed. 1882. 4. ‘The 
School. About this tinio he made the ac- History of the English by llenr^ of lliint- 
qnaintance of Lord Acton, and w:'Ote save- in^on,’ 1879. 6. ‘ The Historical Works 

Tol articles in his review, the ‘ Home and of Symeou of Durham,' vols. i. and ii. The 
Poreim.’ last two texts were edited for the Bolls 

Eariy in 1866 Arnold’s growing liberalism Series, 
began to alienate him from the oratorians. A fine portrait of Thomas Arnold is pre- 
Newman would not allow one of his boys to fixed to his autobiographical volume, show- 
receive DOllinger’s ‘ The Church and the ing his marked resemblance as an older 
Churches,’ which Arnold had selected ibr a man to his brother, Matthew Arnold. An 
prize. This convinced him that his ‘con- excellent crayon likeness of him as a 
nection with the Oratory was not likely to younger man, by Bishop Nixon of Tas- 
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mania, is in tbo possession of Miss Arnold 
of Fox How. 

[Arnold's Passages in a Wandering Life, 1900; 
Times, 13 Nov, 1800; Literature, 17 Nov. 1900; 
Foster’s Alumni Ozon.; The Tablet, 17 Nov. 
1900; Men and Women of the Time, 13th ed.; 
Matthew Arnold’s Letters, 1894; Ailibone's Diet, 
of English Literature; Erit. Mus, Cat.] T. S. 

ABNOULD. SiE JOSEPH (1814-1886), 
judge of the higli court of Bombnyand author, 
eldest son of Joseph Arnould, M.D.^as bom 
at Camberwell on 12 Nov. 1814. His father 
■was o'wner of White Cross in Rerishire, and 
deputy lieutenant of the county; the pro¬ 
perty eventually passed to Sur Joseph. Edu¬ 
cated at Charterhouse, he went to Oxford, 
where he was admitted at Wadham College 
on 4 Oct. 1831. He was Goodridge exhibi¬ 
tioner 1838,1884,1886, and Hody (Greek) 
e.xhibitioner 1833 to 1835. In 1834 he won 
the Newdigate prize for English verse, the 
subject being ‘ The Hospice of St. Bernard.’ 
This was recited by liim on 11 June, when 
the Duke of Wellington ■was installed chan¬ 
cellor of the university. Arnould thereupon 
interpolated two lines to the etlect that he 
whom 

'. , , a world could not subdue 

Bent to thy prowess, chief of Waterloo ’ 

(Ptckoit, OA-furd Memories, ii. 4), Writ¬ 
ing to his wife, John Wilson Croker, who 
was present, styled the verses ‘ very good,' 
adding that, after the last word had been 
spoken, the whole assembly started up, and 
'some people speared to me to go out of 
their senses—Eterally to go mad’ (The 
Croker Papers, ii. 228). 

Arnould graduated B.A. on 13 May 1836, 
having taken a first class. In 1840 he was 
elected moderator of plulosophy; he became 
probationer fellow on 30 June 1838, and on 
11 Jan, 1841 ha ceased to be a fellow owing 
to his marriage, and he removed his name on 
26 June 1841. He had been entered at the 
Middle Temple on 10 Nov. 1880, and he was 
called to the bar on 19 Nov, 1841. For a 
time he shared chambers-with Alfred Domett 
[q. v.j, the poet Browning’s ‘ Waring.’ lie 
ractised as a special pleader, and went the 
ome circuit. He became a contributor to 
Douglas Jerrold’s‘WeeklyNew8i)aper,’many 
of the verses on social questions being from his 
pen, He was afterwards engaged as a leader- 
■writer for the ‘ Daily News? He continued 
to pi'actise at the bar, and in 1848 he gave 
to the world a work in two volumes on the 
‘ Law of Marine Insurance and Average.’ It 
was so well received as to he reprinted at 
Boston, in America, two yeara later ■with 
some additions. 


In 1869 Arnould accepted at the hands of { 
Xioed Stanley, secretary of state for India, ’ 
a seat on the bench of the supreme court 
of Bombay. He was knighted on 2 Feb. 
1869. He was reappointed to a like office 
in 1862, when the supreme court was coa- 
verted into the high court of judicature. 
He retired in 1869, when the natives of 
Bombay presented an address in praise of 
his services, and founded an Arnould scho, 
larship in their nuiversity to commemorate 
what he hod done to promote the study oC 
Mohammedan and Hindu law. A fruit of 
his leisure after his return to England was 
the ‘ Memoir of the first Lord Denman,’ in 
two volumes, which was published in 1878, 

Arnould died at Florence on 10 Feb. ISBR 
He was twice married; first, in 1841, to 
Maria, eldest daughter of H. G. Ridgeway; 
and, secondly, in 1860, to Ann Pitcairn, 
daughter of Major Carnegie, C.B. 

[Private iDformation; Foster’s Alumui Ozon, 
1716-lSBQ; List of Carthusians, p. 7; Ost- 
diuer’s Registers of Wadbam College, ii. 341 
347; Times, 18 Feb. 188(1.] F. R, 

ASAPH, or, accordmgto its Welshforms, 
Assap, Assa, or Asa (/. 670), Welsh saint, 
was the son of a North Welsh prince named 
Sawvl (in old Welsh, Samuil) Benisel, son 
of Pabo [q. v.] The epithet Benisel 
(‘of the low head’) applied to Pabo’s son 
(see Harleian MS. 3859 printed in T Cym- 
mrodor, ix, 179, col. 1), was changed in all 
the later genealogies (see Mpvprian Archaio- 
logy, 1870, pp. 416-7: lolo MSS. 102,106) 
into BenucW ('of the high head’), thus 
confounding Asaph’s father with a Glamor¬ 
gan chieftain of the name of Sawyl Benuchel, 
who is described in the Welsh triads as one 
of‘the three overhearing ones of Britain’ 
(see remarks of Mr. EeuBTOit Piiillutobb 
in Rye-Gones, 2nd ser.i. 482-6). The genea¬ 
logies also represent Asaph as nephew of 
Dunawd, founder of Bangor Tscoed, and 
cousin of Deiniol, first bishop of Bangor in 
Carnarvonshire (cf. BABiNQ-GoniiD, Lives of 
Sainis, App. vol, 1S6). His mother, Gwen- 
assed, was granddaughter of Cunedda 
Wledig, being the daughter of Hhun ‘ Hael’ 
(or the generous) of Reinuc (Carrdtro-Brit 
88. 266) or, as he is dsewhere called, Rhuf- 
awn of Rhyfoniog (loUt MS. 622), which 
was the name of the cantrev in •wHoh St. 
Asaph is situated. He himself was probably 
a native of the adjoining cantrev of Tegengl, 
which corresponds to the western half of 
the main portion of the modem Flintshire, 
a district where many places still be.ar his 
name, such as Llanasa (his church), Pant- 
asaph (his hollow) near Holywell, Ffyunon 
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and Onea Aaa (his 

tavebeen' parti- 
...ItflvillustriouB for his descent and beauty, 
fSheard of in connection with the mis- 
ILair efforts of Oyndeyrn or Kentigern 
rn vVtba exiled bishop of the northern 
Nitons of Strath Oly*, who about 660 
a monastery at the confluence of 
theriTers OW and Elwjr in what is now 
riintshire. The site may indeed have been 
selected owing to the cordial welcome which 
the house of &.wyl seems to have extended 
to Kentigern, as the person named Oadwallon, 
who inviW Kentigern to the place (,J ooeltn 
of Furness, Fita S. Keniigemi, c. 23), is 
BTobahly to be identified with a nephew of 
Assph and a grandson of Sawyl (PniLLi- 
mobVoc. eit.)i Sawyl’s own attachment to 
Christianity may also doubtless be inferred 
from his epithet of Benisel. Asaph liimsolf 
became a disciple of the missionary, ‘ imitsr 
ting him in all sanctity and abstinence,* and, 
according to the legend, succouring him on 
one occasion by carrying in his woollen habit 
some burning charcoal to warm his shivering 
master. Onhis return to Strath Clyde about 
670, Kentigern, who ‘ bore aver a special 
a&rtion’ for Asaph, appointed him his suc¬ 
cessor. It is surmised that it was in Asaph’s 
time that the monastery was elevated into a 
cathedral foundation, and that, though Ken- 
tigem was the founder of the monastery, 
Asaph was in fact the first bishop of the see. 
The name of Kentigern does not seem to 
hare ever been associated with the nomen¬ 
clature of either cathedral or diocese, which, 
though originally known by the Welsh name 
of Llanelwy,haB since about 1100 also borne 
the English name St. Asaph, both wliich 
nsmep co-oxist to the pi-esent day. ‘ Bangor 
Aseaf’ is also a name applied to the cathe- 
drti in one manuscript \lolo M8, 128). The 
old parish chimch of St. Asaph, however, 
consists of two equal and parallel aisles, 
known respectively as Eglwys Oyndeyrn and 
Eglwys Aaapli, and in this respect served 
as the model for moat of the churches of 
the Vale of Clwyd, The dedication of this 
church and that of Llanasa (which is similar 
in form) is to St. Asaph in conjunction with 
St. Kentigern. 

The anniversary or wake of the saint used 
to be celebrated by a fair held at St. Asaph 
on I May, on which day he is believed to 
have died, probably about 690, He was 
buried, accoi^ing to tradition, in the cathe¬ 
dral, He is said to have written a ‘ Life of 
St.Kentigem,’which,though not nowextant, 
probably formed the basis of the life com¬ 
piled in 1196 by .Jocelyn of Furness (for 


which see Bishop Fonnns’s Siatorians of 
Sootland, ml. v.; PiNKDnToir, Vitce Antiq. 
88. 8coti(s, 1789). A saying attributed to 
him has, however, survived—‘ Quicunque 
verbo Dei adversantur, saluti hominum invi- 
dent’ (Caposavb). ‘ Myii bagl Assa’ (‘ Bv 
Asaph’s crosier’) appears as a mediceval oath 
(Lewis Glym Oothi, p. 371). 

Ills well, Ffynnon Asa, in the parish of 
Owm, is B natural spring of great volume, 
described os ‘ the second largest well in the 
principality.’ It was formerly supposed to 
have healing powers, and down to some 
fifty years ago, if not later, persons bathed in 
it occasionally. It is now chiefly noted 
for its trout (Wh. Davies, Handbook for 
the Vale of Olviyd, 1866, pp. 186-6). At St. 
Asaph'the schoolboys used to show . . . 
the print of St. Asaph's Tlorseshoe when he 
jumpt with him from Onnon Ilassa (Asaph’s 
Ash-ti’eo), which is about two miles off’ 
(Willis, 8uroey, ed. Edwards, 1801, ii. 11). 

[A fragmentary life of St. Asaph, compilpd 
probably in the twalftli century Irom various 
sources of written and oral tradition, was for¬ 
merly preserved in a manuscript volume called 
Llyfr Coch, er the Bed Book of Asaph, the ori¬ 
ginal of which has lung been lost; but there 
exist two copies of portions of the volume, at 
Poniarth and in the bishop’s library respeotively 
(bs to the latter see Aroh. Cambr, 3rd ser. liv. 
442). See also Life of St, Kontigem, ut supra; 
Acta Sanctorum, Maii, i. 82; Biiring-Clould’s 
Lives of the Saints, 1807, vol. for May, p. 17, cf. 
January, p. 187, and App. vol. 136, 171-2; 
D. Ii. I'bomns's History of the Diocese of St. 
Asaph, 1874, pp. 1-0, 61,179, 219, 271-3, 287, 
292; Boes’s Oambro-British Salnls, pp. 200, 
693; Bice Beos’s Welsh Siiints, p. 268; informa¬ 
tion kindly supplied by the Rev. J. Fisher, B.D. 
of Butbin, from notes for his projected Lives of 
Welsh Saints.] D.Lt.T. 

ASHBEE, IIENEY SPENCER (1834- 
]9(X)), bibliographer, the son of Robert and 
Franoos Asliben (born Kpancor), born in 
London on 21 April 1834, was apprenticed 
in youth to the largo firm of Copcstoke’s, 
Manchester warohousemeii, in Bow Church¬ 
yard and Ktar Court, for whom he travelled 
for many years, idiihsequently he founded 
and became senior partner in the London 
firm of Charles Lavy & Co., of Coleman 
Street, merchants, the parent house of which 
was in Hamburg. At Hamburg he married 
Miss Lavy, and about 1868 organised an 
important branch of the business at Paris 
(Rue des Jeuneurs), where he thenceforth 
spent much time. Having amassed a hand¬ 
some fortune he devoted his leisure to travel, 
liibliogi'aphy, and book collecting. Ho com¬ 
piled Ibe finest Corvon tic library out of Spain, 
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and perhaps the finest private library of the 
kind anywhere, if that of Senor Bonsoma at 
Barcelona be excepted. He indulged in 
extra-illustrated books, the gem of his col¬ 
lection being a Nichols’s ‘Literary Anec¬ 
dotes,' extended from nine to forty-two 
volumes by the addition of some five thou¬ 
sand extra plates; he possessed an extm- 
ordinary series of books illustrated by Daniel 
Chodowiecii, the German Cruikshank; and 
he formed an unrivalled assortment of 
Kruptadia. Of these he issued privately and 
under the pseudonym of ‘Pi.sunus Fraxi,' 
between 1877 and 1883, a very scarce and re¬ 
condite catalogue—‘Notes on Curious and 
Uncommon Books ’—in three volumes, en¬ 
titled respectively ‘ Index Librorum Prohi- 
bitorum’ (London, 1377, 4to), ‘Genturia 
Librorum Absconditorum ’ (1879), and 
‘Catena Librorum Tacendorum’ (1886). In¬ 
troductory remarks and an index accom- 
any each volume. Nearly all the books 
escribed are of the rarest possible occur¬ 
rence. Not only is the work the first of 
its kind in England, but as a guide to the 
arcana of the subject it far excels the better 
known ‘Bibliographie des prmoipaux 
ouvrages relatifs <t I'amour ’ (Brussels, 1804, 
6 vols.) of Jules Gay. The bulk of Ashbee's 
Oervantic literature, early editions of Mo- 
liere and Le Sage, and other rare booka to 
the number of 8,704 (in 16,299 volumes) 
were bequeathed upon his death to the Bri¬ 
tish Museum, where they are marked by a 
distinctive bookplate. 

Ashbee was the joint author with Mr. 
Alexander Graham of 'Travels in Tunisia’ 
(Timet, 10 Aug. 1888), and in 1889 he 
brought out his ‘ Bibliography of the Bar- 
baty States—Tunisia,’ a model, like all his 
bibliographical compilations, of thorough 
and conscientious work. In 1890,_ os a 
member of a small ‘ Soci£t6 des Amis des 
Livres,’ he contributed ‘ The Distribution of 
Prospectuses ’ to ‘ Paris qui crie,’ a sumptu¬ 
ous little volume, with coloured plates de¬ 
signed by Paul Vidal (Paris, 1890, 120 
copies), and in the following year he con- 
tributed a paper on ‘Marat en Angleterre’ 
to ‘LoLivre’ of hie friend Octave Usanne 
(this was also printed separately). In 1805 
was issued by the Bibliographical Society 
of London the fruit of Ashbee’s labour of 
many years, ‘ An Iconography of Don 
Quixote, 1606-1893' (London, 8vo, with j 
twenty-four very fine illustrative eugrav- | 
ings; tlie first sketch of this had appeared ! 
in the ' Transactions of the Bibhographical | 
Society' for 1893). Subsequent to this, as j 
his dileltanteism grew more and more re- { 
fined, he was contemplating a most elaborate i 


bibliography of every fragment of printej 
matter written in the French language b? 
Englishmen. Ashbee was a conespondinr 
member of the Royal Academy of Madrid 
and an original member of the Bibliophilea 
Contemporains and of the Bibliogrephicel 
Society of London. IIo contributed occa¬ 
sionally to ‘ Notes and Queries ’ from 1877 
onwards, mainly on Cervantic matters; and 
as late as 28 April 1900 be addressed the 
lioyal Society of British Artists upon his 
favourite subject of ‘Don Quixote.’ Ha 
divided most of his time between European 
travel (he was an excellent linguist) and hia 
house in Bloomsbury (latterly in Bedford 
Square); ho died, aged 60, on 29 July 1900 
at hia recently acquired country seat of 
Fowler’s Park, Hawkhurst. Hia body was 
cremated and the ashes interred in the 
family vault at Sensal Green. Ha was 
survived by a widow, an only son, and 
three daughters. In addition to hia bequest 
to tbe British Museum, be bequeathed to 
the South Kensington (Victoria and Albert) 
Museum a coUection which comprises 201 
works, mainly water-colour drawings, in¬ 
cluding early works by Turner, Boni^on, 
Prout, Cattermole, De Wint, Cozens, David 
Cox, "William Hunt, and John "Varley. 
bequeathed to the National Gallery a fine 
landscape (‘River scene with ruins’) by 
Richard "Wilson [q. v.], and Mr, "W. P. 
Frith’s ‘ Uncle Toby and Widow "Wadman.' 

A water-colour drawing by Sir James D. 
Linton of ‘A Gentleman seated in his 
Library ’ was a portrait of AshW j it was 
sold at Christie's on 30 March 1901. 

[Times, 1 Aug 1900; Athenieum, 4 Aug. 
1900; Notes and Queries, 7th aor, ix. 80, ld9, 

9tb ser. vi. 122; Standard, 9 Nov. 1900; pri¬ 
vate information, Brit. Mns. Cat,] T. S. 

ASHE, THOMAS (1836-1889), poet, 

WM born at Stoclcport, Cheshire, in 1838, 

His father, John Ashe (d. 1879), originally 
a Manchester manufacturer and an amateur 
artiat, resolved late in life to take holy 
orders, was prepared for ordination by his 
own son, and became vicar of St. Pauls at 
Crewe in 1869. Thomas was educated at 
Stockport grammar school and St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he entered os 
a sizar in 1855 and graduated B.A. as senior 
optime in 1869, lie took up schokstio 
work in Peterborough, was ordamed deacon 
in 1869 and priest in 1860; at Easter 1860 
he became curate of Silveistone, North- , 
amptonshire. But clerical work proved 1 
distosteftal, and he gave himself entirely to i 
schoolmastering. In 1865 he became mathe¬ 
matical and modern form master at Learning- 
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. _ PnlleaB, wheiioe he moved to a similar 
at Qwea Blisobeth's school, Ljswioh. 
gf remained there nine years. After two 
Mrs in Paris ha finally settled m London 
1881 Here he -was engaged m editing 
itoWidM’s works. The poems appoai;ed in 
the^Ae Series' of poets inl 88 o. Three 
volumes of prose were published in Bohn's 
(Standard Library;’ ‘Lectures and Notes 
InSpere' in 188S, ‘Table ToUc and 
rfPin 1884. and ‘ MmcseUanios, .Es¬ 
thetic and Literary,’ in 1886. Ashe died 
S Lrodon on 18 Dec. 1889, hut was buried 
in St, James’s churchyard, Sutton, Maccles¬ 
field- a portrait is given in the ‘ Illustrated 
London News’ and in the ‘Eagle’ (xvi. 


^^she was a poet of considerable charm. 
He wrote steadily from his college days to 
the end of his life; but, all hough his powers 
were recogm'sod by some of Ilia literary 
ioumals, his poems failed entirely to gain 
the eat of his generation. A lack of vigour 
and concentration impairs the permanent 
value of his larger poems; but the best of 
hia shorter lyrics have a oliarm and grace 
of their own whicli should koop them nlivo. 
One or two are quoted in Mr. William 
Watson’s anthology, ‘Lyric Love’ (‘ Golden 
T^urySeries’), Hiswoikaare: l.'Poems,’ 
1K9, 8to. 2. ‘Dryope and other Poems,’ 
1801, 8 vo. 8 . ‘ Pictures, and oilier Poems,’ 
1866, 870 . 4. ‘ The Sorrows of Ilypsipyle. 
A Poem,’ 1867, 8 vo. 6 . ‘ Edith, or Love 
and Life in Oheahire. A Poem,’ 1873, 8 vo. 
6 . ‘ Songs of a Year,’ 1888, 8 vo. Ills work 
■was collected in one volume in ‘Poems’ 
(complete edition), London, 1885, 8 vo. 


[A selection from Ashe's poetry is given in the 
Poets and the Poetry of the Century, vol. vi. 
(A E. Miles). It IS made by Mr. Havelock 
Elis, who pcefizsb nn Jiitrodncblon, for whioh 
the facts were supplied by tbo poet himself. 
See also the same writer's articlo on Thomas 
Akhe’s Poems in tlio Westminster Boview, 1880; 
The Pagle (St, John’s Coll. Cambr, Mag,), xvi. 
109-34; Crockfotd’a CLeri 0 . 1 l Direotory.f 


ASKBAM, .JOHN (1826-1894), poot, 
was bom at Wolliiigborough, Northamp- 
tonsbire, in a cottage just off the hrarkot 
Street, ndioining White Horse Yard, on 
26 July 1826. His father, John Askham, a 
native of Baunds in the same county, was 
a shoemaker, and his mothor came from 
Kimbolton. The poet, who was tho 
youngest of seven, received very little edu¬ 
cation, but was at Wellingborough !l^oe 
School for about a year. Before ho was ton 
he was pat to work at his father's trade. Tie 
worked some time for Messrs. Singer, hut 
vra. sxn.—SUP. 


ultimately set up for himself. Amid in¬ 
cessant toil he found means to educate him¬ 
self, and his earliest publications give ovi- 
dence of a cultivation much beyond that of 
Ills class. He composed his first verses at the 
age of twenty-five, and later contributed 
poems to local newspapers. He acted as 
librarian of the newly formed Literary In¬ 
stitute at Wellingborough before 1871, 
when he was elected a member of the first 
school board of the town. In 1874 ho be¬ 
came school attendance officer aud sanitary 
inspector of the local board of health. 

Askham published four volumes by sub¬ 
scription, and through one of his subscribers, 
George Ward Hunt [q. v.],he received a grant 
of 601, from the queen’s Bounty fund. ITis 
puhlioationswereenlitlod: 1.‘Sonnets on the 
Monllis and other Poems,’ 1868. 2. ‘De¬ 
scriptive Pooms, Miscellaneous Pieces and 
Miscellaneous Sonnets,’ 1866. 3. ‘Judith 
aud other Poems, and a Centenary of Sonnets,’ 
1868, 4. ‘Poems and Sonnets,’ 1876, 

6 . ‘ Sketches in Prose and Verse,’ 1893. 

Askham is a good example of the unedu¬ 
cated poc-t. lie was especially fond of tho 
sonnet. The fidelity of hia nature poetry was 
romarkahle when it is couaidered that, unlike 
his predecessor, John Glare (1798-1864) 
[q. V.], he had rare opportunities of enjoying 
country life. In his later years he was ren¬ 
dered helplcsB by paralysis. He died at Clare 
Cottage, Wellingborough, on 28 Oct. 1894, 
and was buried on 1 Nov. m Wellingborough 
oemelBty. Ho was twice married. By the 
first wife (born Bonbum) he had three daugh¬ 
ters ; tho second (born Cox) survived him. 

[Biogrnpliicivl Sketch (witli portrait) prefixed 
to Sketobos in Prose and Verse; obituary 
notiecB in local papers (Wellingborough News, 
Northampton Morcury, &c., 2 Nov, 1894), and 
in Timce, 29 Oct. 1801; Works (only ‘ Sonnets 
on tbo Months’ is in tho British Museum); 
private information. Tho Annual Bogisler 

S obil.) misprints the name and gives wrong 
lata of death,] Q-. Ln 6-. N. 

ASTLEY, Sin JOHN DUGDALE (1828- 
1894), the sport ing baronet, a descendant 
of Thomas do Astlty, who was slain at 
Evosliam in 1266, ondof Sir Jacob Astley, 
lord Astley [q. v.l, was the eldest son of 
Six Eronois Dugdale Astloy (1806-1873), 
second baronet (of the 1821 creation), of 
Evorleigh, noar Marlborough, by Emma 
Dorothea (d. 1872), dai^hter of Sir Thomas 
Buckler Lethbridge. Born at Home in a 
bouee on the Plncian Hill, on 19 Feb. 1828, 
John was educated at Winchester and Eton, 
and matriculated as a gentleman commoner 
at Christ Church, Oxmrd, on 4 June 1846, 
About a year later, liy the pressing advicq 
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of tha dean, Tie -went down from Ovford, 
heavily in debt, and in September 1847 was 
sent to study the French language at Clarana 
in Switzerland, where he amused himself by 
shnotine gelinottes on the mountains. 

In \&rch 1848 he was gazetted ensign of 
the Scots fusiliers, and for the next fa_w 
years his diary is full of his diversions in 
the shape of racing, cricket, boxing, punting, 
and running, he liimself being a nrst-rata 
sprinter at 150 yards. In 1849 he travelled 
to Gibraltar overland by way of Seville, 
where he witnessed the commencement of 
a bull fight with disgust, and Madrid, 
where he endeavouied to get up a running 
match. In February 1854 he sailed for the 
Crimea with his hattalion in the Simoom, 
took an active part in the battle ot the 
Alma, was rather severely wounded in the 
neck, and invalided home. In April 1866 
lie again i olunteered for active service, and 
he gives a frankly humorous account of the 
conflicting motives that prompted him to 
take this step. He reached Halaolava in 
May, was made a brevet-major, and was 
relegated for the greater part of the time to 
hospital duty in the town. At Balaclava 
he became celebrated os a promoter of mort I 
throughout the three armies, French, Eng¬ 
lish, and Sardines, ns he designates the 
Italian troops. Un his return he was pro¬ 
moted to a captaincy without examination, 
and subsequently became a lieutenant- 
colonel on the retired list. He obtained 
the Crimean medal with two clasps and the 
Turkish order of the Medjidie. 

Un 32 May 1853 Astley man'ied Eleanor 
Blanche Mary, only child and heiress of 
Thomas G. Corben {d. 1868) of Eleham 
Hall, Brigg, a well-known Lincolnshire 
squire. Ilis wedding trip was on the point 
of coming to a premature conclusion at 
Paris when he opportunely won 1,6001. on 
the Liverpool Cup. Quitting the army in 
the following year, he began to devote him- 
eelf to racing, the sport which ‘ in his heart 
he always loved best,’ and with which he 
was chiefly identified, notwithstanding his 
fondness for hunting and shooting, and his 
pronounced piedilections for the cinder path 
and the prize ring. During the lifetime of 
his father-in-law, who had a horror of the 
turf, he raced imder the borrowed name of 
Mr. S. Thellu&son, training in Deewitt’s 
stable at Lewes, where he learnt by Ms own 
experience the difficult art of putting horses 
together, at which he obtained a proficiency 
rare among gentlemen. A real horse lover, 
and probably one of the finest judges of 
horseflesh in England, he took an intense 
interest in everything connected with the 


stable, and knew his animals with ‘ths ‘ 
intimacy of a tout or a trainer.’ In 
he was chosen a member of the Jodcey 01u|), 
About the same time Drewitt retired front 
his profession, and Astley thenceforth hni 
hoiaeswith Blanton, Joe Dawson, and other 
well-known trainers. He owned a nutnbei 
of good horses and won a great many stakes, 
mamly of the lesser magnitude f‘he dm 
betted with the greatest foeedom and pluck 
' and was never so happy as when making a 
match. With hia usual candour he admits 
that he originally took to betting, as he 
subsequently took to authorship, for tha 
purpose of ‘ dimiuishing the deficit ’ at his 
bankers’. In all, during twenty-six years, 
he won by betting 38,9^/., but he di‘d not 
put by hia winnings, and at the end of that 
time was, he informs us with frank com¬ 
posure, ‘ dead broke.’ While the turf re¬ 
mained his business amusement Astley had 
still plenty of time to devote to other forms 
of sport. lie describes the Sayers and 
Heenan prize fight of 17 April 1800 with \ 
the gusto of a connoisseur, and he moralises 
in an impressive way upon the degeneracy 
of later gladiators, whose exhibitions he , 
nevertheless continued to patronise until the ' 
end of his life. In 1876 he made the ao- ! 
quaiutance of Captain Webb, the Channel 
hero, and arranged several swimming touN 
naments for his benefit. In April 1877 he 
matched E. P. Weston, the celebrated Ame¬ 
rican pedestrian, against Dan O’Leary in a 
walking match of 142 hours for 6001. a side. 
O'Leary won, as he admiringly records, by 
sheer pluck, covering 620 miles in the 
allotted time, and beating Weston by ten 
miles. He arranged a number of similar 
contests, and was barely recouped by the 
gate money. ' 

Astley succeeded to the baronetcy on 1 
23 July 1873; he became a J.P. for Lincoln- * 
shire and Wiltshire, and in 1874 be was 
returned to parliament for North Lincoln¬ 
shire in the conservative interest, but bet 
his seat in the general election of 1880. 

He died at 7 Pork Place, St. James’s Street, 
on 10 Oct. 1804, and was buried on 16 Oct, 
at Elsbam, his death evoking expressions of 
regret from the whole sporting community 
in England. He left issue—Sir Francis 
Edmund George Astley-Oorhet, the fourth 
and present baronet, three other sons, and 
four daughters. 

Sir John Astley published a few months 
before his death ‘ Fifty Years of my Life in t 
the World of Sport at Home and Abroad’ ' 
(London, 2 vols. 8vo), which contains four 
portraits of ‘The Mate,’ as Astley was 
knoyvn qmong his associates, and was dedj- v 
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„ _j to the Prince of Wales 
mterwa.u,‘EaW VII). Written in a 

Serstyle, abounding in slan^, ^eae me- 
S dwam the critic hy their fraitoeas 
1 kss than hy the complete sans gSne ot 
tto narrator, whose gambling propensity 
IpLats throughout os indomitable as his 
£ The book went rapidly through 
FhZ’editions, and was described hy the 
< grturdoy Eeview ’ as ' the sporting memoir 

of the centuiy.’ 

primes, 16 and 17 Oet. 1894; Poster’s Alumni 
Omn 1713-1886; Burke’s Peerage; Dobretts 
Tbmnetage: Saturday Keriew, 9 June 1804; 
Field M Oet. 1894; Land and Water, 20 Oet. 
1894; Astloy’s IMfty Years of my Life, 189+.] 

ATKINSON, St» HARRY (1831- 
1892 J, prime minister of New Zealand, whose 
full name was Henry Albert Atkinson, was 
boro at Chester in 1831. Educated at Ro¬ 
chester school and at Rlaekheath, he emi» 
mated to Taranaki, New Zealand, in 1866. 
He settied as a farmer at Ilarworth, about 
four miles from the town of New Plymouth, 
and at the outbreak of the Waitara war in 
1860 was elected captain of a company of 
Taranaki volunteers, winning distinction at 
the engagements of Waireka and Mohoe- 
tahi. Prom 1803 to 1804 he commanded 
the Taranaki Porest Rancors, a body of bush 
scouts and riflemen which has been de¬ 
scribed as the worst dressed and most eiiec- 
tive corps the colony ever possessed. In the 
opinion both of the men ho led and of com¬ 
petent onlookers, Major Atkinson’s prudence, 
bravery, and untiring energy placed him 
very high among the olHcers who had to 
overoome the peculiar and very great difli- 
edties of New Zealand bush warfare. At 
the end of 1864 he became minister of de¬ 
fence in the cabinet of Sir Frederick Aloy- 
sius Weld [q. v.] and urged the adoption of 
the 'self-ralianoe PoliCT ’ with which Weld's 
name is ideutifled. This was that the im¬ 
perial troops, of which ten thousand had 
been engaged in the war—^for each unit of 
whom the colonists were paying 40f. a yoar 
—shouid be dispensed with, and the de¬ 
fence of the settlers entirely entrusted to the 
militia and volunteers. Gradually this was 
done, but the Weld ministry was put out of 
office in October 1806, and from 1868 to 
1878 Major Atirinson did not sit in porlio^ 
ment. It was in the two years' strngg'le 
(1874-6) between centralism and provm- 
cislte, which ended in the abolition of the 
provincM into whioh New Zealand had 
been divided, that his energios brought 
Major Atkinson into the front rank of the 
colony’s politicians, Though noitlipr emo¬ 


tional nor graceful as a speaker, he was per¬ 
haps the most eflective debater of his day in 
the House of Representatives, where his com¬ 
mand of facts and flgures. Moor incisive 
style, and hold straight-bitting methods 
made him feared as well os respected. Three 
times prime minister (in 1870-7, in 1883-4, 
and in 1887-91) and four times colonial trea¬ 
surer (in 1876-6, in 1870-7, in 1879-M, and 
in 1887-91), he was from 1874 to 1890 the 
protagonist of the conservative party. In 
addition to the abolition of the provinces he 
did away with tlie Hallance land tax in 
1879 [see B+ltanou, .Tonir, Suppl.], imposed 
a property tax, raised the customs duties in 
1879 and 1888, and gave them a quasi-pro¬ 
tectionist character, gi'(‘atly diminished the 
public expenditure in the same years, and in 
1887 reduced the sise of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, and the pay of minieler members 
of parliament. He advocated compulsory 
assurance as a provision for old age, and the 
perpetual leasing instead of the sale of crown 
lanua. In 1888 he was created K.O,M,Q. 
In 1890 his health broke down; on the fall 
of his lost ministry, in January 1891, he be¬ 
came speaker of the legislative oounoil; on 
27 June 1802 ho died very suddenly of heart 
disease in the sponlier’e room of the council 
chamber. Though not well known outside 
New Zealand, hie name is held in high esteem 
there as that of a brove and energetio colo¬ 
nist, a clear-headed practical politician, and 
a sagacious leader in dilliciilt times. 

11 0 woB twice maiTied; by his firat wife he 
had throe eons and a daughter; by his second, 
two sons and a daughter. 

[Gisborne's New Zealand Rulers and States¬ 
men (1840-1897), 1697; Ghuce’e Recullectiona 
of the New Zealand War, 1800 ; Rusden's Hist, 
of Now Zealand, Molbouruo, 1806; Beoroe'e 
Long White Cloud, 1890; Mennell's Diet, of 
Australasian Biogmpliy; New Zealand news¬ 
papers, 28 Juno 1802.] W. P. R. 

ATKINSON, JOHN OEIRISTOPUER 
(1814-1900), author and antiquary, horn in 
1814 at Uoldhanger in Essex, where his 
father was then curate, was the son of John 
Atkinson and the grandson of Ohrietopher 
Atkinson (d. 18 March 1796), feUoitr of 
Trinity Hal), Cambridge, He was educated 
at ICelvedon in Essex, and admitted as a 
sizar to St. John’s CoUe^, Cambridge, on 
2 May 1834, graduating BA., in 1838, lie 
Wgs ordained deacon in 1641 as curate of 
Brooldiampton ip Hei'ofordshire, and priest 
in 1842, He afterwards lield a curacy in 
Scarborough. In 1847 he become doihestic 
chaplain to Sir WilUam Hen:^ Dawnny, 
seventh viscount Bowpe, who in the same 
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year presented Lim to the vicarage of Danhy 
in the North Biding of Yorlcshire, which he 
held till his death. 

Atkinson was an ideal antiquary, endowed 
with a love of nature as well as a taste for 
study. Ills parish was in the rudest part of 
Yorkshire, and on his arrival he found that 
clerical duties had been almost neglected. 
He set himself to learn the history of his 
parish cure and to gain the friendship of 
ms parishioners, and in both objects ho suc¬ 
ceeded. By constant intercourse with the 
people he acquired a unique knowledge of 
local legends and customs. In 1867 he pre¬ 
pared for the Philol ogical Society ‘ A Glossary 
of the Dialect of the Hundred of Lonsdale,’ 
which was published in the society’s ‘ 'Prans- 
actions.’ This was followed n^t year by 
‘ A Glossary of the Cleveland Dialect’ (Lon¬ 
don, 4to), to which, at the instance of the 
English Dialect Society,he made ‘Additions’ 
in 1870. In 1873 he published the first 
volume of ‘ The Hist ory of Cleveland, Ancient 
and Modem,’ London, 4to. A fragment of 
the second volume appeared in 1877, but it 
was not completed. By far his best known 
work, however, was the charming collection 
of local legends and traditions which he pub¬ 
lished in IsOl, with the title ‘Forty Years 
in a Moorland Parish.’ This work, which 
reached a second edition in the same year, 
has been compared to Gilbert White’s ‘ Natu¬ 
ral History of Selbome,’ and perhaps still 
more closely resembles Hugh Muler’s' Scenes 
and Legends of the North of Scotland.’ Be¬ 
sides these more serious compilations Atkin¬ 
son was the author of several delightful 
hooks for children. In 1887 he received the 
honorary degree of D.C.L. from Durham 
University, and in 1891 he was installed in 
the prebend of Holme in York Cathedral. 
In 1698 ha received a grant of 100/. a year 
from the civil list. 

Atkinson died at The Vicarage, Danhy, on 
31 March 1000. He was thnci* married: 
first, at Scarborough on 11 Dec. 1849, to 
Jane Hill S -^nl 1860), eldest daughter 
of John HiU Coulson of Scarborough; 
secondly^ on 1 Feb. 1862, at FromeSelwood, 
to Gteorgma Mary, eldest daughter of Barlow 
Slade of North House, Frome; and thirdly, 
on 38 April 1884 at Arncliff chiuch, to 
Helen Georgina, eldest daughter of Douglas 
Brown, Q. C., of Arncliff Hall, Northallerton. 
He had thirteen children. Besides the works 
already mentioned he was the author of: 
1. 'The Walks, Talks, Ikavels, and Exploits 
of two Schoolboys,’ London, 1859,12mo; new 
edit. 1893. 3. ‘Play-boursandHalf-holidays; 
or, Furtbei Experiences of two School¬ 
boys'London, ito, 8voj new edit. 1893, 


S. * Sketches in Natural History; with an ? 
Essay on Beason and Instinct,’ London, 1861 
13mo; new edit. 1866. 4. ‘British Birds' 
Eggs and Nests popularly described,’ Lou. 
don, 1861, 8vo j new edit. 1898. 6. ‘ Stanton 
Grange; or. At a Private Tutor’s,’ London 
1804, 8vo. 6. ‘ Lost; or What came of a 
Slip from “Honour Bright,”’ London, 1B70 
13mo. 7. ‘TheLastofthe Giant Killers,'Lon' 
don, 1891, 8vo; new edit. 1893. 8. ‘ Scenes 
inFairy-land,’London, 1892,8vo, Ileediled: 

1. ‘ Cartularium Ahbathiie de Whitebj’ 
(Surtees Soe.), 1879,2 vols. 8vo. 2. ‘ Quarter 
Sessions Becords’ (North Biding Becord 
Soc.), 1883-93, 9 vols. 8vo, 3. ‘ Lonsdale 
Glossary: FurnessCoucher Book’ (Chetkain 
Soc.), 1880-7^3 vols. 4to. 4. ‘ Cartulorintn 
Abbathim de Bievalle’ (Surtees Soe.), 1889, 
8vo. lie also contributed many papers to 
various arcbmological societies, and in 1873 
assisted Hensleigh Wefewood [q. v.] to re¬ 
vise his ‘ Dictionary of English Etymology.' 

[Times, 3 April 1000; Alheneutn, 7 Jpril 
1900; Guardian, 11 April 1000; The Eagle 
(Cambridge), June 1900; Mon and Women of 
the Time, 1895; Sunday Mag. 1894, pp. 113 _ 
120; Supplement to Allibone’s Diet, of Engl, 
Lit.; Ctockford’s Clerical Direct,] £. I, 0, . 

ATKINSON, THOMAS WITLAM 
(1799-1861), architect and traveller, waa 
bom of humDleparentogeatCawthorne, York¬ 
shire, on 6 March 1799, and received a scanty 
education at the village school. Loft nn 
orphan when a child, he began to earn hia 
own living at the age of eight, first on a 
farm, then as a bricklayer’s labourer and 
quarryman, and subsequently in a stone¬ 
mason’s yard. By the time he was twenty bs 
was a stone-carver, and in that capacity exe¬ 
cuted some good work on churohes at Barns¬ 
ley, Ashton-under-Lyne, and elsewhere. At 
the last-named town he settled for a while | 
as a teacher of drawing. About tliis time 
he devoted himself to the study of Gothic * 
architecture, and in 1829 publWied a folio 
volume entitled ‘ Gothic Ornaments selected ; 
from tho difterent Cathedrals and Churches 1 
in England.’ In 1827 he went to Loudon, 
and established himself as an architect in 
Upper Stamford Street, Blackfriars. Among 
his works at this time was the church of St, 
Nicholas, at Lower Tooting, erected about 
1831. A little later he obtained many im¬ 
portant commissions in the neighbourhood 
of Manchester, including the Manchester and 
Livemool District Bank in Spring Gardens, 
in 1834. About 1836 he removed to Man¬ 
chester, where he began his principal work 
as anamhitect,St.Luke's church, Cmeetham 
Hill. This building, designed in a modified 
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Sin improving the architectural taste of 
f di3 He remained at Manchester 
;,nta 1840. after experiencing some reverses, 
owWp«>'^''’’^y ^ expenditure 

tm works of flpt* , «. j. 

Rotiiminff to Loudon Atkmson was not 

mors fortunate, and in 1843 he went to 
Hamburg, then to Berlin, and lastly to St. 
Petersburg, where he abandoned arohiteo- 
tura as a profession for the pursiufa of a 
traveller and artist. This was in 1846, about 
irbicli period he seems to have visited Egypt 
and Greece. By the advice of Alexander 
von Humboldt he turned his attention to 
Oriental Russia, and, being furnished with 
eveiy facility by the liusainn government, 
including a blank passport from Emperor 
Hicbolas, he set out in Eehniary 1848 on 
his long journey, accompanied by his iiowly 
marri^ 'wifo. His travels extended over 
39,600 miles, and occupied him until the 
end of 1863. His avowed object in this 
expedition was to sketch the eopneiw of 
Siberia, and he brought baok many liimdrods 
of dever water-colour drawings, soma of 
them five or six feat square, and most valu¬ 
able as representations of places hitherto un¬ 
known to Europeans. lie kept journals of 
bis explorations, xvhioh wore written with 
much power and fresliness. On his return 
to England he published them with some 
ampliflcations. The first volume was en¬ 
titled ' Oriental and Western Siberia: a 
Narrative of Seven rears’ Explorations and 
Adventures in Siberia, Mongolia, the Kivohis 
Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and part of (Jon- 
tialAsla. With a hfap and numerous II- 
Inetrations,’ London, 18CS. There follnxvod 
in 1800 a second volume called ‘ Travels in 
the Regions of the Upper and Lower A moor 
aud the Russian Acquisitions on the Oon- 
fiuM of India and China,’ London, 1800. 
This work was highly praisod by tho ' Atho- 
nteum’ on its publication, hut its authen¬ 
ticity was subsequently qnostioued. Houbls 
were raised whether Atkinson had perso¬ 
nally travelled on the Amur, and tho hook 
was shown to bo in the main a pilaginrism 
of Maack’swork on tho same topic published 
in St. Petersburg in 1859’ (AtlieneBum, 

0 Sept, 1899). Meanwhile in ] 858 Atkinson 
read a paper before the British Association 
‘Onthe Yoleanoes of Oontral Asia.’ In tho 
same year he was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society, and in 1869 a 
fallow of the Geological Sooioly. To the 
'Freceedings ’ of the former body ho contri¬ 
buted in 1869 a paper on a ‘ Journey throngh 
eomeof the highest Passes in the Ala-tu and 
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Ac-tu Mountains in Chinese Tartary,* and 
in the ‘ Journal ’ of the Geological Society in 
1800 he wrote ‘ On some Bronze Relice found 
in an Auriferous Sand in Siberia.’ 

Atkinson in person was the type of an 
artistic traveller, thin, lithe, and sinewy, 
‘with a wrist like a rock and an eye like a 
poet’s; manner singularly gentle, and air 
which mingled entreaty with command,’ 

Ho died at Lower Walmer, Kent, on 
IS Aug. 1861. 

He was twice married; the second time, 
in 1847, to an English govoruess at St, 
Petersburg, _ She wrote an interesting ac¬ 
count of the journeys she look with horTms- 
bond, ontitled ' Recollections of the Tartar 
Steppes and their Inhabitants,’ Loudon, 

1868, On 13 June that year she was 
granted a civil list pension of 1007. Ono of 
his two surviving cliildren, Emma Willsher 
Atkinson, wrote ‘ Alcmoirs of the Queens of 
Prussia,’ 1868, and ‘ Extremes, a Novel,’ 

1869. Ilis son, John AVilliam Atkinson, 
who died on 3 April 1846, aged 33, was a 
marine painter. 

[Diet, of Architecturo, i. 110; Athonmum, 
24 Aug. 1861 j Buildor, 31 Aug. 1861, p. 600; 
Proo. Royal Googr. Soc. vi. 128; Ro.ise’s Moclorn 
English Biogmphy, i. 101; Axon’s Annals of 
Manohostor; Royal Aciulomy Catitlognes, 1830- 
1812.] O.W.8. 

ATLAY, JAMES (1817-1894), bishop 
of ilcroford, was the socond sou of tho Rev. 
Henry Alley by his wife, Elizabeth Raynor 
Tlovell, Horn |on 3 .July 1817 at Wokerly 
in Northamptonshire, ho was educated nt 
(Irautham aud Oakham sobouls, aud entered 
St. John’s College, Unmbridge, as a founda¬ 
tion scholar in 1.836. lie was elected to a 
Boll university schnloiship in 1837, and gra¬ 
duated B.A. m 1810 as a senior optime and 
ninth classic. In 1843 he was elected to ii 
fellowship, and he proceeded M.A. in 1813, 
B.l). in 1860, and B.D. in I860. After being 
ordained deacon in 1813 and priest in the 
following year, he hold from 1843 to 1846 
tho curacy of Warsop in Nottinghamshire, 
and from 1847 to 1863 tho vicarage of 
Madingley near Cambridge. In 1856 he 
was appointed "Whitehall preacher, and in 
1868 and the following year was one of 
the select preachers bcioro tho nuivorsily ; 
but it was by his work and iullueuco as 
tutor of St. John's from 1846 to 1869 that 
he made a mark among his contemporaries 
which spread far beyond the walls of his 
own college. 

In 1659 tho trustees of the advowsou of 
Leeds elected Atlay as vicar in succession 
to Walter Porquhar Hook [q. v.] Tho ontr 
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f^oiog inoumljent had raised Leeds to the 
position which it. still occupies as the most 
important parochial cure m the north of 
England, and Atlay carried on the work of 
his predecessor with conspicuous success. 
Ills businesslike qualities won him the re¬ 
spect of a great mercantile community, and 
ms sincerity and earnestness of character 
proved irresistible to churchmen and non¬ 
conformists alike. He initiated a great 
scheme of church extension, and his organis¬ 
ing capacity made Leeds the best-worked 
parish in the kingdom. lie was appointed 
canon-residentiary at Hipon in IMl; in 
1867 he refused tho hishoptic of Calcutta, 
hut in 1868 he accepted the offer made him 
by Di'sraeli, the prime miuister, of the bishop¬ 
ric of Hereford in succession to Eenn Dick¬ 
son Hampden fq. v.] 

Atlay oroiiglit to the management of his 
diocese the same thoroughness which had 
marked his career at Leeds and Cambridge. 
Rarely quitting it except to attend the 
House of Lords or convocation, he lived and 
died among his own people. He made a 
point of officiating in every church of a wide 
though sparsely populated diocese; his great 
parochial experience rendered him tho trusted 
counsellor and guide of his cler^; his geni¬ 
ality and frankness, united to anno presence, 
endeared him to all who were brought near 
him. Archbishop Henson described him as 
‘ the most beautiful combination of enthu¬ 
siasm, manliness, and modestv.’ A conser¬ 
vative in politic8,he exercised in convocation 
by his strong commonsense and sagacity an 
influence which was scarcely suspected out of 
doors, and in 1889 Archbishop Heiisonselected 
him as an assessor in the trim of Bishop Ring 
of Lincoln for alleged ritual offences. Atlay 
was a high churchman of the old school, but 
he enjoyed the respect of all parties in the 
church, and the peace of his diocese was un¬ 
broken daring the stormie-t ecclesiastical 
controversies. He died on ii Dec. lS9d, 
after a long illness, and was hnried in ‘ the 
ladve arbour ’ under the walls of his cathe¬ 
dral. 

Allay was married in 1869 to Frances 
Turner, daughter of Major 'William Martin 
of the East India Oompany’s service, by 
whom he left a numerous family. One of his 
sons, the Rev. GeorgeWilliam Atlay, attached 
to the Uuiversities^MUsionto Central Africa, 
was murdered by natives on the shores of 
Lake Nyassa in August 1896; another, 
Charles Cecil, died in March 1900 of wounds 
received^ at "Wagon Hill, Ladysmith, while 
serving in the imperial light horse. 

There are two portraits of Atlay. one by 
H. A. Fellow es Prynne (1882_), the other by 


the Hon. John Collier (1893). The lattei i 
was a presentation from the diocese, and then j 
IS a replica of it in the palace at Hereford, 
There is also a fine recumbent effigy i 
Carrara marble in the north transept of i 
Hereford cathedral, erected by public sub¬ 
scription. 

[Times, 25 Dec. 1894 ; Leeds Mercury, 25I)e(!, f 
1894; Chroniola of Canterbury Oonvocatiou 
February 1895 ; personal informationj ' 
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ATTWOOD, THOMAS (1783-18681,po. 

lilical reformer, born at Hawne House, u , 

the parish of Halesowen, Worcestershire, eu 
6 Oct. 178.3, was the third son of MatthUs 
Attwood (1716-1836), a banker of Birmuif. ' 
ham, by his wife Ann (d. 8 Oct. 1834), daugh¬ 
ter of Thomas Adams of Cakemore Home 
Halesowen. He was educated at the gnuu- 
mar school at Halesowen, and afterwards at 
(hat at Wolverhampton. On leaving school 
about 18(X), ho entered his father's bank in 
New Street, Birmingbam. On 9 Sept. 18(0, 
when a French invasion was expected, ha 
was gazetted a captain in the third hattaliou 
of the Loyal Birmingham volunt eer infantry, 
and retained his commission till 8 March 
1805. In 1806 he married, and took up bia 
residence at the Larches, Sparkbrook, neat 
Birmingham, whence in 18l1 he removed to 
the Crescent, Birmingham. In October 1811 
lie was elected high bailiff of Birmingham, 

In the following year he first took a pronii- . 
nent part in public affairs, by agitating for 
the repeal of the orders in council whidi 
restricted British trade with the continent 
and the United States. Attwood and 
Richard Spooner wore chosen to represent 
to gevemment the position of the maniirac- 
tmmg interest of the town. The ordera 
were partiaUy revoked in June, and on 
6 Oct. 1813 the artisans of Birmingham 
presented Attwood with a silver cup in 
acknowledgment of his services. In 18^ 
he spoke vehemently against the renewal of i 
the East India Company’s charter, and, pro- , 
ceeding to London, exerted himself to a^ | 
ganisB a parliamentary opposition. Although j 
the charter was renewed, many of its con¬ 
ditions were modified, and the campony’a 
monopo^ of trade was abolished. 

In 1816 or 1816 Attwood first appealod 
to the public on the subject of the currency, 
which became hencefoitn the central interest 
of his life. He was opposed to the policy of 
government in reducing the paper currency 
while specie was scarce. In his own words, 

' by limiting the amount of our money ’ the 
government 'have limited our means of ex¬ 
changing commodities, and this gives the 
limit to consumption, and tho limit to con- 
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to production. In 
Wie ie published his first currency pam- 
M ‘The Kemedy, or Thoughts on the 
Cent Distress.’ It reached a second edi- 
f^ “„d was followed m 1817 by ‘Pro- 
Sty Kestored, or Befleotions on the Oause 
Jthe Public Distresses ’ (London, 8vo), and 
hT'A Letter to Nicholas Vansittart on the 
Soation of Money, and on its Action upon 
National Prosperity,’ m which he mam- 
tained that‘the issue of money create 
markets, and that it « abundant 

M scarcity of money that the extent of all 
markets principaUy depends.’ Attwood’s 
areuments had some influence with Van- 
Start, and Oobbett complained that in 1818, 

^ _A I.I1A AliAnnallni* 


lett complained luao lu xoaO| 
it the’suggestion of Attwood, the chancellor 
of the exoMouer' caused bales of paper money 
to be poured forth ns a remedy against the 
workings of those evil-minded and designing 
men who were urging the people on for par¬ 
liamentary reform.’ Hia ‘ Prosperity Be- 
etored' attracted the notice of Arthur Young 
(1741-1820) [q. V.), and a correspondence 
eneued, which terniinated in the publication 
by Attwood of ‘Observations on Currency, 
Population, and Pauperism, in Two Letters 
to Arthur Young’ (Loudon, 1818, 8vo). In 
thia work he urged that ‘ every incroaae of 
the population carries with it the ample 
means of its own support; at least so long 
as the circulating medium is kept equivalent 
to its purposes and ns a single acre of laud 
remains to be cultivated or improved in the 
countiy.’ Animated by these principles 
Thomas Attwood and his brother Matthias 
opposed Peel’s bill in 1819 for the resump¬ 
tion of onsh payments by the hank of Eng¬ 
land. In 1819 hs published two letters of 
remonstrance addressed to the prime mini¬ 
ster, the Earl of Livorpool. 

In 1880 Attwood, moat of whose connec¬ 
tions were members of the lory party, de¬ 
finitely declared himself of opposite convic¬ 
tions % founding, on 26 Jan., the ‘ Birming¬ 
ham Political Union for tho Protection of 
Public Eights.’ The object of the Political 
Union was to secure the adequate rnpresen- 
tation of the middle and lower classes in tho 
House of Commons. Similar associations 
ware rapidly formed all over the country, 
ineladiug the notable Northern Political 
Union, muuded by Charles Attwood (1791- 
1876), Thomas’s brother, at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, about 1830. These unions enthusias¬ 
tically suppoi;ted Earl Grey’s government 
during the passage of tho reform hill. On 
8 Oct. 1831 an open-air meeting was con¬ 
vened upon Newhall Hill to protest against 
the rejection of the refoim hill by the House 
of Lords. A resolution, supported by a hun¬ 


dred thousand men, was passed and trans¬ 
mitted to Lord John Bussell, who replied, in 
reference to the opposition in the Tlouse of 
Lords, ‘It is impossible that the whisper of 
a faction should prevail against the voice of 
a nation.’ The Birmingham Union was un¬ 
justly accused by the tory press of having 
sent emissaries to Bristol to organise the 
riots which took place there, and of having 
secretly introduced ten thousand men into 
London to promote a revolution. The whig 
ministry became uneasy at the power of tho 
unions, and at their elaborate organisation 
under leaders of various ranks with powers 
to act in cases of emergency. Alarmed at 
the turbulent proceedings in London, they 
issued a pioclamat ion on 22 Nov. against such 
organisations. This manifesto, however, was 
met by the Birmingham Union with a 
motion abandoning the idea of organisation, 
and reverting to tho principle of simple 
association. They thus avoided the possi¬ 
bility of their position being declared illegal. 
On 7 May 1832 the government weio de¬ 
feated in the House of Lords, and imme¬ 
diately resigned. The result in Birmingham 
was that a number of Ihp move wealthy in¬ 
habitants joined tho Union, which had 
hitherto been confined to the poorer classes. 
On 10 May an immense meeting was hold 
on Newhall Hill, tho banners and teophies 
being covered in blaolt drapery. It was 
proposed to refuse payment of the taxes, 
but Attwood succeeded in peisuading his 
audience to confine themselves to more legal 
methods of resistance. Attwood was also 
in constant commuuicatiou with the Lou¬ 
don unions and exerted his iiiflueiice to pre¬ 
vent any outbreak of violence. The popiilnce 
was devoted to him, and on a rumour that 
he was to be arrostod his house was guarded 
by armed men. On the news of the reiii- 
blatomoiit of Lord Grey ten thousand people 
assembled round Attwood'sdwuUiuglo cele¬ 
brate the Irinmpli. On 19 May be had an 
interview with Lord Grey at tlie treasury, 
when the prime minister acknowledged his 
indebtedness to Altwood’s exertions, and 
expressed his desire to mnko some return. 
Attwood, however, declined any reward, re¬ 
marking that his action had been on public 
grounds alone> On the rumour of fresli op¬ 
position from the Duke of Wellington, Att¬ 
wood proposed to assemble a miUiou men on 
Hampstead Heath. On 23 May ho received 
the freedom of the city of London, and five 
days later he made a triumphal eutiyinto 
Birmingham amid great enthusiasm. At this 
time he was tho ' idol of the populace, his 
portraits were in every shopwindow, ballads 
m his praise were hawked through every 
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street, . . . and twenty boroughs selected 
him to represent them in parliament.’ Cqb- 
bett, in the ‘ Political Segister,’ styled him 
‘ King Tom.’ 

On 7 June 1832 the reform bill received 
the royal assent. On. 12 Dec. Attwood and 
Joshua Scholefield [see under ScHOLiiiaBr.D, 
WimiiM] were returned to parliament un¬ 
opposed for the new borough of Birmingham. 
In the House of Common'-, like other popular 
leaders, he failed to maintain the reputation 
he had acquired outside. His vehemence 
of manner, his violence of expression, his 
incessant advocacy of his \ iewa on the cur¬ 
rency, and, above all, his disregard for party 
interests ^sqnahded him for success. On 
12 Feh, 1833 be made a strong attack on 
Lord Grey’s Irish policy in his maiden speech, 
and expressed his sympathy with Daniel 
O’Connell, a course of action which alienated 
Protestant feeling. A motion which he 
Wught forward on 21 March ' that a general 
committee he appointed to inquire into the 
causes of the general distress existing among 
the industrious classes of the United King¬ 
dom, and into the most effectual means of 
its relief,’ was defeated, it being universally 
understood that it aimed at rectifying the 
currency. On 20 May a meeting of two 
hundred thousand men at Nowlmll Hill peti¬ 
tioned the king to dismiss the ministry: but 
it was clearthat manymlddle-closssupporters 
had been alienated % Attwood’s support of 
O'Connell. On 18 Jan. 1830, at a meeting 
at the Birmingham Town Hall, Attwood 
threatened the opponents of reform with the 
wrath of twenty millionB of men. This 
extravagance caused Benjamin Disraeli to 
address to Attwood the third of his ‘ Let¬ 
ters of Bnnnymede,’ a vapid rebuke of a 
ridiculous boast. The Political Union, which 
had fallen into abeyance on the passage of 
the reform biU, was revived in May 1837 
as tbe Beform Association, a title which was 
soon abandoned for the older designation. 

Year by year Attwood become more de¬ 
mocratic m his political piinciplps, and he 
allied himself withthechartists. The growth 
of the chartist moiement alienated many of 
the moderate advocates of reform and com¬ 
pelled the remainder to take a more extreme 
position. Liberals of birth, rank, or wealth 
gradually dJsap^ored from the ranks of his 
supjporters. ThcBirminghamPoliticalUnion, 
which already hod proclaimed themselves in 
favour of universal suffrage, the ballot, and 
annnsl parliaments, were easilv brought to 
give a formal adhesion to the charter. Att¬ 
wood gave his enthusiastic support to the 
great chartist petition. But, though his own 
hmgasge had not formerly been free from 


menace, he recoiled from the violence of the 1 
more advanced chartists, and constantly de- , 
^recated their threats of appeal to physical ? 
force. In March 1839 the Uicmingham dele- * 
gates withdrew from the National Conven- j 
tion, protesting against an appeal to aims. \ 
On 14 June 1839 he presented the chartists’ ‘ 
monster national petition to the House of 
Commons. It demanded universal suffrage 
vote by ballot, annual parliaments, the piwl 
ment of members of parliament, and the 
abolition of the property qualification for i 
members. On 12 July he moved that the 
house form itself into a committee for the 
purpose of considering the petition, but his 
motion was rejected by a large majority. 

Attwood found that he had lost populaiity 
by his tardy repudiation of physical force, 
and the riots which broke out m Birming¬ 
ham itself in July 1839 showed that his 
influence was gone. Many chartists also de¬ 
nounced his pet scheme of a paper currency. 
Mortified by his position, he determined tc 
retire from public life, and in December 18% 
he published a somewhat querulous faiewcfi 
address to his constituents, and for two yesis 
sought at St. Heliers to recruit his health, 
which had been impaired by his labours. In 
1843 he was requested by sixtoeii thousand 
inhabitants of Birmingham to re-enter poli¬ 
tical life, and he attempted witWut success 
to organise a ‘ National Union,’ which was 
to hold ' the ministers of the crown legally 
rpsponsibla for the welfare of the people.’ 
He died on 8 March 1850 at Ellerlie, Great 
Malvern, the house of the physician Walter 
Johnson, and was buried in Hanley churcli- 
ard, near Upton-on-Sevem. On 7 July 
859 a statue of him by John Thomas was 
unveiled in Stephenson Place, New Street, 
Birmingham. Attwood was twice married 
On 12 May 1806, at Harbourne church, he 
married his first wife Elizabeth, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of 'William Carless {d, 24 June 1787) 
of the Havenhurst, Harbourne, and aunt of 
Edward Augustus Freeman [q. v. Suppl.] 
By her Attwood had four sons and two 
daughters. The eldest daughter, Angela (d 
30 Nov. 1870), married Daniel Bell Wake¬ 
field of New Zealand, and was mother of 
Charles Marcus Wakefield, Attwood’s bio¬ 
grapher. Attwood married, secondN, on 
30 June 1846, Elizabeth, daughter of Joseph 
Grice of Hondsworth Hall, StafTordsMre; 
she died without issue on 26 June 1886. 

[Wakefield’s Life of Attwood, 1SS6 (with por¬ 
traits), printed for private circulation; Joffoay’a 
Hints for a Eietory of Birmingham, published in 
the Birmingham Journal, Dec. 1866 to June 
1866; Bnnnymede Loiters, ed, fiitchman, 1885; 
Laugfoid's Century of Biimingham Life, 1868, 
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77^0 612-48, Langford’s Modern Birming- 
Ld its Insttatione, 1873,5. 92-3, 301-2, 
436 • Burritfs -Walks in the Black Country, 
fsM no 1M2; Denfs Old and New B.rming- 
C’18%. PP 340-60,354, 396-414. 460-61 
Ws Makiim of Birmingham, 1894 j Grevillo 
MS^88,ii. 210, 211, 220; Douhleday’s 
Life of Sir B. Peel, 1866, ii. 23. 164, 
iW ire. Grote’i Life of Qrote, 1873, pp. 78-9; 
Correspondence of Baniel O’Connell, 1888, i. 
199.200; GiabnmWallae’sLife of Francis Place, 
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AYBTON, acton SMEE (1810-1886), 
mlitician, bom at Kew in 1816, was a son 
5f Frederick Ayrton (student at Gray s Inn 
07 Jan. 1803, bnxrisler-at-law about 1805, 
md afterwards praotising at Bombay), who 
Julia, only daugnter of Lieulonant- 
Nugent. Acton Ayrton went to 
India and practised as a solicitor at Bombay, 
tetnming about 1860 with a moderate for¬ 
tune. On 30 April 1863 be was called to tlio 
bar at the Middle Temple, with the inten¬ 
tion of devotmg bimsolf to a political career. 

Ayrton sat in the House of Commons from 
1867 to 1874 as liberal member for tlio Tower 
TtaTTilatH. His long speech, on 24 April 1860, 
in support of tbe abortive bill for reforming 
the ooiporntion of the city of London {Ilnn- 
lard, elviii. 09-86) attracted attention. To¬ 
wards the end of his life ho rosumod his 
interest in thot movement. Tn 1866, when 
addressing a meeting of worhhig men in his 
constituency, he reflected somewhat soyoroly 
on tbe queen’s retirement from public life 
owing to the death of the prince consort, 
and was rebuked with dignify by John 
Bright, who was present at the meeting. 
In the administration formed by Gladstone 
at the end of 1888 Ayrton was nevertheless 
appointed parliamentary secretary to the 
treasu^, and liold tho post until 11 Nov, 
1869. From that date, when ho was created 
a privy councillor, to August 1870 ho was 
first commissioner of works. 

His administration as commissioner of 
works was not popular, hut was marked by 


zeal for economy in the public interest. He 
possessed great ability and varied knowledge, 
with conspicuous independence of character; 
but bis luaunors werehrusque, and be came 
into personal conflict with numerous men 
of eminence with whom his oillcial duties 
brought him into contact. He cut down the 
expenditure on tho new courts of justice, 
treated Alfred Stevens [q, v.], the sculptor 
of the Wellington monument at St. Paul's 
Cathedral, aa a negligent contractor, and, 
but for the interposition of IZobert Lowe, 
would have forced him to surrender his 
models (Mahiin, L^e of Lord Sherbroolee, 
ii. .370-80). He also had protracted diffe¬ 
rences with Sir J. D. Hooker, the director 
of Kew Gardens. Sir Algernon West, ‘ in 
some very complicated negotiations, made 
peace between them,’ and thought Ayrton 
the ‘ more reasonable man of the two 
(Wjust, ItecoUectimis, 1832-86, i. 14). -With 
two other members of the ministry (Glod- 
stoue and Lowo) Ayrton was in biarch 1873 
uni ustiflably caricatured at the Court Theatre 
in London in the burlesque called ‘ The Happy 
Laud,’ which svas written ly \V. S. Gilbert 
and Gilbert i\ Beckett [q. v.J 

In Augii&t 1878 Gladstone deemed it pru¬ 
dent lo transfer Ayrton from the office of 
commissioner of svorlis to that of jiidge-ad- 
vooalo-geiipial. Ilo resigned with the rest 
of the ministers in March 1874, and Ayr¬ 
ton’s political career came to a somewhat 
iiiglonnus end. At tho goueral election of 
1874 ho contested the Tower Hamlets again, 
but was badly beaten, and after tbe redie- 
tributiou of seals in 1886, in a contest for 
tlio Milo End division of llie 'TowerIlamlelB, 
only 420 votes wore tendered for him. 

For tho lost fow years of his life he was 
a daily fronuonter of the lleform Club. He 
died al tho Mount Bore IIolol, Bournemouth, 
on 30 Nov. J886. 

I Times, 2 Doc. 1886 (p. 0), .8 Dee. (p. 6), 
4 Doe. (p. 0); Annual Keg. 1886, pp. I 68 -U; 
Momoir of G, E, 8u.’oel, pp. 168-76.1 
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BABEE, EDWAIU) COLBORNE 
(1843-1890), Chinese scholar and travoUer, 
the son of Edward Baber and a groat-nephew 
of Henry Horvey Baber [q. v.J was born at 
Dulwich on 80 April 1843. He was edu¬ 
cated under his tather at Bossall junior 
school and (1863-02) at Christ’s Hospital, 
whence he obtained a scbolarship at Magda¬ 
lene College, Cambridge. Ho graduated 


B. A. from Magdalene in 1867. ^ Tn July 1860 
lie obtained in open compel ition a student 
inlorprotership for China or Siam, and pro- 
coeded at once to Belong, whore his merit 
was soon recognised by the British minister, 
Sir Thomos -Wade. After working ten hours 
a day for six months at the language he 
mastered throe tUousond characters, and 
llnishcd tho colloquial course iu tho most 
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rapid time on record. He passed quickly 
tlmoueh the various grades of the service, 
■was nrot-class assistant in 1872, when ho 
filled for a short time the post of vice-consul 
at Tamsuy in Formosa, and in 1879 was 
raised to the post of Chinese secretary of 
legation at Peking. In the meantime he 
had made three very interesting journeys in 
the interior of China. The first of these 
was made in 1876, ■when Baber aocompamed 
Thomas Crosvenor across Yun-nan toBhamd, 
on the Burmese frontier, to investigate the 
murder of August u^>TiayinoiidMargary[q.v.], 
of which expedition he drew up a map and a 
narrative, forming the ouhatance of the offi¬ 
cial blue-book issued in 1877. The second 
was an adventurous tour through the Sze- 
Chueu highlands in 1877, during which he 
visited and studied the language, spoken and 
■written, of the remarkable indigenous tribe 
of Lolos, completing much that ■was at¬ 
tempted by Baron von Richthofen in 1872. 
A detailed account of this journey, euiiched 
by a great amount of miscellaneous infor¬ 
mation as to Chinese customs and habits of 
thought, was printed in 1880 under the title 
‘Travels and Researches in Western China’ 
(with three maps), as pait i. of lhe_ first 
volume of the Royal Geographical Siooiety's 
‘ Supplementary Papers.’ In 1878 he jour¬ 
neyed from (jbiingching northward by a netv 
line of mountain country, occupied by the 
Sifan tribes, to the now weU-loiown town 
of Tachionlu on the great Lhassa road, and 
wrote a valuable monograph on the ‘Chinese 
Tea-trade with Thibet’ (‘Ruppl. Papers,’ 
1886, pt. iv.) On 28 May 1883 he received 
one 01 the Royal Geographical Society's 
medals, with a highly complimentary address 
from the president, Lord Aberdare. In 188.} 
and 1886 he was consul-general in Korea, 
and soon afterwards received the appoint¬ 
ment of political resident at Bhamd on the 
Upper Ira wadi, where he died unmarried on 
16 June 1890, at the age of forty-seven. In 
addition to the works mentioned, Baber, while 
in England during 1883, skilfully condensed 
a narrative of his friend Captain William 
John Gill’s' Jouvney through China and East¬ 
ern Tibet to Burmah,’ which ■was issued in 
November 1883 as ‘The River of Golden 
Sand,’ A portrait of Baber is given in the 
‘ Geographical Introduction ’ to this work. 

[Proceedings of Hoyal Geographical Society, 
1883, 1886, and 1890; Yule's Introduction to 
Gill’s River of Golden S.ind, 1883; Athenseum, 
1890, i. 831 : Times, 23 June 1867.] T. 8. 

BABINGTON, CHARLES CAEDALE 
(1608-1895], botanist and arclueologist, was 
bom at Ludloiv on 23 Nov, 1808, llis 


father, JosMh Babington (1708-1826), at ! 
the time of Charles’s bulih a physician, after. I 
wards took holy orders. He had a fondness * 
for botany, contributed to Sir James Edward * 
Smith's ‘English Botany,| and taught Ins \ 
son the elements of the science. The bota- 
nist’s mother was Catherine, daughter o{ 
John Whitter of Bradninch, Devonshue. 

His grandfather was Thomas Babington o( 
Rotmey Temple, near^ Leicester, and hn 
pedigree starts from AVilliam de Babington 
of Babington Parva, now known as Baving. 
ton, near Hexham, in the thirteenth Centura 
{Collertaneci Topogiaphica,i{. 94, viii. 268, i 
313; Topographer and Genealogiei, i. 1S7 
2.59, 333; M&norials of Ckarlet Carddk 
Babington, 1897). 

After some private tuition and two yeais 
(1831-3) at the Charterhouse, Batogton 
was sent to a private school kept by 'Wilhani 
Hutcliins at Bath, in which city his father 
had been compelled by bad health to settle, 
Before going up to Cambiidge Babington 
came mider 3ie influence of William AViftoN 
foice [q. v.], a Mend of his father, as he 
afterwards came under that of Charles Simeon 
[q. V.] He entered St, John’s College m 
October 1826, graduating B.A. in Januaiy 
1830, and proceeding M.A. in March 1834 
During bis first term Spurzheim lectured at 
Cambridge, and a Phrenological Society ires 
formed, of which Babington became a mem¬ 
ber, but it lasted only a few months; the 
botanical lectures of John Stevens Ilenslow i 
[q. v.j, which he attended from 1827 to 1883, 
and entomology, proved more attractive, 

Babington’s first published paper was on 
Cambridge entomology in the ' Magazine of 
Natural Histo^’ for 1820; he was one of 
the founders of the Entomological Society 
m 1833, earned the sobriquet of ‘Beetles 
Babington,’ and in his ‘Dytisfcidee Darwini- 
anm' in the ‘Transactions of the Entomologi¬ 
cal Society’ for 1841-3 took part in the de¬ 
scription of the ‘Beagle’ collections. A 
list of his entomological papers is given m 
Hagen’s ‘Bibliotheca Entomologica’(1862), 
i. 22,23; but all wei'e published before l^i, 
and his collection was presented to the 
university. In 1830 Babington became a 
fellow of the Cambridge Philosophical So¬ 
ciety, and he was for many yeais its secre¬ 
tary, In the same year he joined the Lin- 
neau Society, and paid the first of a long 
series of botanical visits to North Wales. 

In 1833, on the occasion of the first meeting 
of the British Association at Cambiidge, he 
was secretary of the natural history section, 
and &om that year until 1871 he was very 
rarely absent from the annual meetings of 
the association, acting as president of the 
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1861, and os local secre¬ 
te™ at the second Cambridge meeting m 

Baljington’s first independent publication 
dealt with his favourite study of botany. It 
wM his ‘Flora Bathomensis’ which first ap- 
Tted in 1834, a supplement being added 
n 1839 The critical notes and references 
in continental floras which this little work 
contains indicate the main oharaoteriatica of 
Babinirton’s subsequent botanical work. In 
1834 he made the first of many excursions 
into Scotland, and m 1836, with t wo Com- 
bridae ftiends, Robert Mnulkin Lingwood 
and John Ball [q. v. SuppL], his first tour 
through Ireland. In this latter year he re¬ 
cords in his journal the commencement of 
his maanum opus, the ‘Manual of British 
Botany,’ the first edition of which did not, 
however, appear until 1843. In the interim, 
in 1837 and 1838, he visited the Channel 
Mends, and in 1839 published his account 
of their flora as ‘ Primitiai Floras Sarnicas.’ 
In 1830 he was one of the foiiiidera of the 
Ray Club, of which he acted as secretary 
for fifty-five years, and ho was on the comi- 
cil of the Ray Society, to which iho club to 
some extent gave rise in 1811. The iiifiu- 
enceof the successive editions of the‘ M oiiual’ 
upon field botany con hai-dlv bo over-esti¬ 
mated. Sir James Kdward Smith’s acquisi¬ 
tion of Linnd’s herbarium, followed by the 
long isolation of England during the Napo¬ 
leonic war, had left the botanists of tbe 
country wedded to the Linneoan system and 
ignorant of continental labours in systematio 
and descriptive botany. Babington, in the 
first four editions of his work, harmonised 
English work with that of Germany, and in 
the later editions also with that of Franco 
and Scandinavia, each edition being most 
carefully corrected throughout. 

Babington’s interest iu archtoologv was 
second only to his love of botany. Tlie full 
journals which he kept throughout his life, 
and which were afterwords published (Me¬ 
morials, Journal, and Botanical Correspond 
denoe, Cambridge, 1897), are, like those of 
Eay,_ half botany, half arohmolo^. To the 

g ublications of the Cambridge Antiquarian 
ociety, of which he was in 1840 one of the 
founders, he contribulod more than fifty 
papers (op. mt. pp. 463-4); and having joined 
tbe Cambrian ^cheeological Association in 
1860, he acted as chairman of its commit¬ 
tee from 1866 to 1886. It wae said of him 
and his cousin, ChurchUl Babington [q. v. 

a l.], Disney professor of orchoiology, wat 
er might fill the choir of the other.’ 
He WM one of the ‘four members of the 
Comhiidge Antiquariau Society’ who, iu 


1848, puhUshed an ‘Index to the Baker 
Manuscripts,’ and in the ‘ Catalogue of Manu¬ 
scripts ’ in the Cambridge University Library, 
edited by Charles Hardwick (lfel-i86{)) 
[q. V.] and Henry Richards Luard [q.v.], he 
undertook the heraldic and monastic cartu¬ 
laries ; but, finding himself deficient in neces¬ 
sary mediwval scholarship, he mado way, 
after the third volume, for George WiUiams 
(1814-1878) [q. y.l and Thomas Bendyshe. 
In 1851 he publi^ed, through the Cam¬ 
bridge Autiquarian Society, ‘ Ancient Cam¬ 
bridgeshire; or, an Attempt to troco Roman 
and other anciontRoade through the County,’ 
of which a much-enlarged edition wae pub¬ 
lished in 1883. 

But Babington was still pursuing his ro- 
searcbos in natural history. In his Channel 
Island flora, Babington had evinced an inte¬ 
rest in the critical study of brambles which 
resulted iu his publishing in 1846, in the 
‘Annals and Magazine of ISat oral History’ 
—of which he had acted as an editor from 
1842—and in a soparato foim, ‘ A Synopsis 
of British Eubi,’ wliioh was followed m 1869 
^ a more complete work, entitled ‘Tho 
British Rubi,’ which was issued at the cost 
of the University Press, and tho revision of 
which occupied the last years of his life. 
The study of brambles brought Babington 
into daily Ibllowsbip with Fenton John An¬ 
thony Ilort [q. V. Buppl.] In 1846 Babing¬ 
ton made his only excursion beyond the 
limits of the British Isles, visiting Iceland 
for a few weoks, and it is characteristic of 
the thoroughness of his method that tho list 
of plants published immediately afterwards 
in tlie ‘ Annals’ was rovisod, with full refer¬ 
ences to other workers, in the Linneon So¬ 
ciety’s ‘Journal’ for 1870. In 1860 he pub¬ 
lished his ‘ Flora of Cambridgeshire,’ which 
set tho example of an hlstorioal examination 
of the earlier authorities; and, on tho death 
of Professor Henslow iu tho following year, 
Babington succeeded him. By that time, 
wrote his friend. Professor J. E. B. Mayor 
(Memorials,'i. xxi),' his name in Cambridge 
stood by metonymy for Botany in general. 
Thus when a weed began to choice the Cam 
... it was ohristened lialingtmia pestifera.’ 
Babingtoii’s lectures wero on those mainly 
anatomical lines that are now considered out 
of dale; and, though his classes dwindled, 
he had little sympawy with histological and 
physiological detail. After his health failed 
he gave up half his professional income to 
his deputy, but retained his chair in order 
to save the university chest the increa.<ied 
salary payable to hie successor. One of his 
main interests was the improvement of the 
hei’bai’ium of the university, for which ho 
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eecured tlie appointment of an assistant, and 
upon which ne almost always spent more 
than the amount provided by the university. 
Essentially a fiwd naturalist, he visited 
almost every part of the British Isles in his 
search for plants, and always preferred to 
share his pleasure w'ith others, Ins most fre¬ 
quent companion from 1845 to 1885 being 
vVilUam Williamson Xowhould [q. v.] 

Babington had alw'ays had a strong inte¬ 
rest in evangelical mission work, and after his 
marriage at Walcot, near Bath, on 3 April 
1866, to Anna Maria, daughter of John 
"Walker of the Madras civil service, this 
interest was intensified. The Church Mis¬ 
sionary Society, the London City Mission, 
the Irish Church Missions, the Uganda, 
Zenana, and China Missions, the rescue 
work of Ur. Barnardo, and the protestant 
pmpagandism in Spain and Italy received 
their heartiest support. Jani Alli of Goiqius 
Clinsti College, the Mohammedan missio¬ 
nary, looked upon the Babingtons’ house os 
his home. In 1871 Babington practically 
founded a cottage home for orohan girls at 
Camhi idge. In 1874 he published the ‘ His¬ 
tory of the Infirmary and Chapel of the Hos¬ 
pital and College of St. John the Evangelist 
at Canihridge,' while the successive editions 
of the ' Manual,’ numerous papers, and his 
journal showed that his interest in botany, 
and especially in brambles, continued un¬ 
abated until the eud. From 1886 to 1891 
Babington annually visited Braemar. He 
died at Cambridge on 23 July 1895, and was 
buried in Cherry Hinton churchyard. 

Babington was at his death the oldest 
resident member of the university, and the 
oldest fellow of the Linncau Society. He 
had been elected a fellow of the Geological 
Society in 1835, of the Botanical Society of 
Edinburgh in 1836, of the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries m 1859, of the Eoyal Society in 
1851, and of St. John's College, Cambridge, 
in 1882. The name was given 

to a genus of Bestiacem by Bindley in 1842; 
but this is now merged in Linn5’s genus 
Baeckea, Species of Atriplex and Rubus, 
and a variety of Allium, however, bear the 
name Babinfftonii, His portrait, by Wil¬ 
liam Vizard, is in the hall of his college, and 
another is reproduced from a pencil sketch 
by Mrs. Hoare, taken in 1826, in the ‘ Memo¬ 
rials.’ His herbarium of nearly fifty thousand 
sheets and sixteen hundred volumes of bo¬ 
tanical works were bequeathed to the uni¬ 
versity. _The Hoyal Society’s Catalogue (i. 
136-9, vii. 63, is:.*91) enumerates 132 papers 
by Babington published prior to 1882, and 
others are enumerated in the ‘ Memorials.’ 

Babington's separate publications have 
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already been mentioned in chronological 
order. The successive editions of his ‘ Manual 
of British Botany’ were published in 1843, 
1847,1851,1856,1803,1867,1874, and 1881. 
Each was in one volume, 12mo, and con¬ 
sisted of a thousand copies. A ninth edi¬ 
tion, under the editorship of Messrs. Henry 
and James Groves, appeared in 19U4. 

[Memorials, Journal, and Botanical Corresp. 
of Charles Cardalo Babington, Cambridge, 1897 i 

G. S B. 

BABINGTON, OIIUROHILL (1821- 
1889), scholar, only son of Matthew Drake 
Babington, rector of Thringstone, Leicester- 
sbire, was born at Boeclifle in that county 
on 11 March 1821. He was connected with 
the Macaulay family, and slightly, on his 
mother's side, with that ofthepoct Churchill. 
Charles Cardale Babington [q. v. Suppl.] was 
his father's cousin. lie was entered at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, in 1839, and 
graduated B. A. in 1843, being the seventh in 
the classical tripos, and a senior optime's in 
mathematics. He was elected a fellow and 
ordained in 1846, in which year be gained the 
Hulsean essay, writing on ‘ Christianity in 
relotion to the Abolition of Slavery.’ Some 
four veers previously be hud vindicated his 
youthful love of natural history in a coiihi- 
bution to Potter’s ‘History and Antiquities 
of Charnwood Forest’ (1843,4to). He gra¬ 
duated hr. A. in 1846, and S.T.B. in 1853, 
proceeded B.l). in 1879, and was elected an 
honora^ fellow of St. John’s, Cambridge, in 
1880. In 1840 was published at Cambridge 
his able defence of the English clergy and 

S utry of the seventeenth century agaiuiit 
acaulay’s aspersions in the famous third 
chopter of the ‘History of England’ (Mr, 
Macaulttifs Character of the Clergy .. . em- 
aidereS). Gladstone, in reviewing Macaulay's 
I ‘Hiotory,’ was strongly impressed with Ba- 
bington’s essays, and considered that he had 
convicted Macaulay at least of partiality. 
In 1850 he was entrusted by the university 
with the task of editing the recently dis¬ 
covered fragments of ‘ The Orations of Ilype- 
rides against Demosthenes, and for Lyco- 
phron and for Euxenippus’ from the papyri 
found at Thebes in Upper Egypt, and his 
edition was issued in two volumes (1860 
and 1853), In 1836 he brought out on 
edition of ' The Benefits of Christ’s Death,’ 
supposed to be by the Italian reformer, Aonio 
Piueario. In 1860 he edited for the Bolls 
Series Peoock’s ‘Bepressor,’and in 1865, for 
the same series, the two first volumes of 
Higden’s ' Polyc^ronicon.’ In 1865 he was 
elected Disney professor of archieology at 
Cambridge, and published bis introductory 
lecture. His contributions to the ‘Dio- 
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Xs gefflS, infioriptions, seals, rings, and 
&fand of great.merib. His favourite 
Si beside numismatics, were botany 
Somitbology. After 1866, in wbiob year 
he left Oambnage and accepted tlie rectory 
of Cockfield in SiiffoUi, be was able to con- 
Ltmte bis attention upon this last and 
heat loved study, and the resukvvoa liis very 
thorougb monograph on ‘The Birds of 
Suffolk’ (1886), a storehouse of facts upon 
the ornithology of the comity. During liis 
last yfiMS lie toolc up tlie study of coucliolog’y, 
and formed a fine collection both of British 
and erotic shells. He ms an exemplary 
jiarish clergyman, and liis archseological 
competence secured the adequate and taste¬ 
ful restoration of Oockaeld church during 
his incumbency. The last st age was marked 
by the erection of a new organ in 1887. He 
died at Coekfleld on 13 Jan. 1889, and was 
buried in the pariah churchyard. A stained 
glass window was erected to his memoiy in 
January 1890. lie married in 1809 a daugh¬ 
ter of Colonel.I ohn Alexander Wilson, 11.A., 
bat loft no issue. Besides his separately 
printed works, his contributions to the jour¬ 
nals of learned societies, such as the ‘ Numis- 
matic Chronicle’and Hooker’s ‘Journal of 
Botany,' and the ' Suifolk Tnstilulo Papers’ 
were numerous. Ilia house was a small 
museum of natural history, coins, and Greek 
vases, and ho brought from Cambridge in 
1866 a fine collection of books. 

[Bury and Norwich Post, and Suffolk ITer.iIil, 
22 Jan. 1889! West Suffolk Adveptisor, H .luno 
1890, Guardian, 16 Jiin, 1880, Oraduali Can- 
tab] T. H. 


BACOHr, Sib JAJIES (1798-189fl), judge, 
eon oi James Bacon, by his wifo Callicrine, 
bom Day, of Maneliesler, was horn on 
11 Feb. 1798. liis father’s oriffin and his¬ 
tory are obscure, but bo was in inf ermitlcpt 
practice as a certificated conveyancer at 
Somers Town and elsewhere within the 
metropolitan district between 1606 and 1626. 
The future judge was admitted on 4 April 
1823 member of Gray’s Inn, and was there 
called to the bar on 16 May 1827. lie was 
also admitted on S Oct. 1833 member, and 
on 8 Hay 1846 barrister ad eundem, at Lin¬ 
coln's Inn, where, on taking silk, he was 
sleeted bencher on 2 Noy, 1846, and treasurer 
in 1869. 

For some years aftsr his call Bacon went 
the home circuit, and attended the Surrey 
sessions,, reported and wrote for the press. 
Hb is said to have been for a time sub-editor 
of the ‘ Times; ’ and the admirable style of 


his judgments shows that he might have 
achieved high literary distinction had not 
the demands of a growing practice proved 
too exacting. Eventually he limited himself 
to eonvuyouoiii^, chanoei'y, and bankruptcy 
business, of winch he gradually obtained his 
full share. In 1869 he was appointed under¬ 
secretary and secretary of causes to the 
master of the rolls, and on 7 Rept. 1868 
commissioner in bankruptcy for the London 
district. From the latter office he was ad¬ 
vanced to that of chief judge under the 
Bankruptcy Act of 1869, which misconceived 
statute he administered with perhaps as much 
success as its nature permitted from its com¬ 
mencement until its repeal, and the trans¬ 
ference of the bankruptcy jurisdiction to the 
queen’s bencli division of tho high court of 
justice, in 1883. 

Shortly afl or liis appointment to the chief- 
judgeship in bankruptcy Bacon succeeded 
Sir William Jamos as vice-cbancellor on 
2 July 1870, and lie held the two oifiees 
concurrently till 1883. He was knighted nn 
14 Jan. 1871. The Judicature Acts of 1873 
and 1876 preserved the title of vioe-ohan- 
eeUor during the lives of flic existing vice- 
chancellors, while giving them the status 
of justices of the high court, and providing 
that no future vice-chancellors should ho ap¬ 
pointed, Though junior in olHre Bacon was 
considerably benior in years to vico-obau- 
oellor Alalins, as also to vice-chancellors 
Wickons and Ilall. Yet all throe died while 
the veteran was still dispensing justice with 
undimmislied vigour; aud he thus became 
the lust bolder of a dignity of whiob be ro- 
momboved the creation in 1813. 

Bacon after 1888, when the chief-judgo- 
Bhip in bankruptcy was abolished, continued 
I his labours as vice-chancellor. He was still 
hale and hearty when on 10 Nov. 1886 he 
retired from the bench at tho age of eighty- 
eight. He woB then sworn of the privy 
council (26 Nov.) He died of old age at 
his residence, 1 JConeington Gardens Terrace, 
Hyde Park, on 1 June 1896. 

Bacon married, on 23 April 1637, Laura 
Francos (d, ]8.'39), daimkter of William 
Cook of Clay Hill, Eiifiold, Middlesex, by 
whom he left issue. 

Bacon’s career embraced in ite patriarchnl 
span a whole ora of gradual but incessant 
reform, which is without a parallel in our 
legal history. It was therefore no wonder 
that a vioe-ohancellor, who had sat at the 
feet of Eldon, and ^rown grey under St. 
Leonards, should exhibit some of tbe foibles 
of on old practitioner confronted with a 
new order of things, or that a considerable 
proportion of liis judgments should he re- 
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versed or modified on appeal. Nevertheless, 
to have united at so advanced an age aijd 
for so long a period the chief-judgeship in 
bankruptcy with the vice-chancellorship re¬ 
mains a prodigious feat of mental and physical 
vigour. 

iiacon was one of the most courteous of 
judges, and had also no small fund of wit 
and humour. His pungent obiter dicta not 
unfrequently enlivened the dull course of 
proceedings, and the clever caricature 
sketches with which he illustrated hia_ notes 
provided relaxation for the lords-justices of 
appeal. 

[Foster's Men at the Bar; Gray’a lnn Adm. 
Beg.; Lincoln's Inn Becords; Law Lists, 1808- 
1815, 1828, 1847, 1889, 1871, 1885, Burke's 
Peerage, 1894; Foster's Baronetage j Times, 
3 June 1895, Ann. Beg. 1895, ii. 183, Law 
Times, 8 June 1895; Law Joiirn. 13 Nov. 1886, 
17 Fell. 1894, 8 .Tune 1893 ; Saturday Eericw, 
8 June 1895; Pump Court, Februiiy 1895; 
BalUntine's Ftom the Old World to the New, 
p. 209, Selborne's Memorials, Personal and 
Political, i. 291, 11. 164; Men and Women of 
the Time, 1891.] J. M E. 

BADEN-POWELL, Sib OEOEGE 
n'''4r-lK98), author and politician. [See 

POWBLL.] 

BADOBB, GEORGE PERCY (1816- 
1^88), Arabic scholar, born at Chelmsford 
in Essex in April 1816, was a priuter by 
trade. His youth was spent at Malta, and 
his knowledge of the Maltese dialect was 
the foundation of his love of Arabic. He 
spent the gi-eater part of 1886 and 1886 at 
Boirut improving his acquaintance with 
Arabic. At Birejik he visited the expedition 
under Francis Rawdon Ghesney [q. v.] for 
the exploration of the Euphrates vuley. On 
retumuig to Malta he was associated with 
Ahmad Paris Eifendi in the editorial de- 

? artment of the Church Missionary Society, 
[e returned to England in 1841, studied at 
the Church Missionary Society’s Institution 
at Islington, and was ordained deacon in 
1841 and priest in the following year. On 
account of his intimate knowledge of the 
East, and his unrivalled colloquial know¬ 
ledge of Arabic, he was chosen uy William 
Howley [fi-v.], archbishop of Canterbury, 
and by Charles James Blomfleld [q.v.], 
bishop of London, as delegate to the Eastern 
churenes, and more especially the Nestoriaiis 
of Kurdistan. He was employed on this 
mission from 1842 tin 1844, and he visited 
the Nestorians a second time in 1860. Tn 
his hook on ‘The Nestorians and their 
Rituals’ (London, 1662, 2 vols. 8vo), a 
work of permanent value to students of 


compai'ative theology, he gave a history of 
the community and an account of his tvro 
expeditions, besides a translation of the prin. 
cipal Nestorian rituals from the Syriac,' Qa 
returning to England from his first expedi¬ 
tion in 1846, Badger was appointed govern¬ 
ment chaplain on the Bombay establishment 
and a year later he was appointed chaplain at 
Aden. When Sir James Outram [q, v.J was 
sent to Aden in 1864 as commandant andpoU. 
tical agent, he placed considerable reliance in 
dealing with the Arab tribes on Badger's 
knowledge of the native chiefs and on his in¬ 
fluence with them. When he was appomted 
commander-in-chief of the Peraiau expedi¬ 
tion in November 1856 ha obtained the ap¬ 
pointment of Badger as staff chaplain and 
Arabic interpreter to the force. At the 
conclusion ot the campaign of 1867 Badger 
received the war medal. In 1860 he was ap. 
pointed coaiButor to Colonel (Sir) Wilhain 
Marcus Cognlan to settle the differences 
which had arisen between the sons of the 
renowned Sayyid Ha'id, the SayyidThnwainv, 
who ruled over OmS.n, and the Sayyid 
M4jid, who ruled over Sa’id’e East African 
poBsessiotts. 

Badger returned to Enriand in 1861, and 
in October accompanied Outram on a visit 
to Egypt. In 1862 he retired from the m- 
vice, and devoted himself chiefly to lite¬ 
rature. In 1872 be was appointed secretary 
to Sir Henry Bortle Edward Frere [q. v.^ on 
a mission to Zanzibar to negotiate the sup¬ 
pression of the slave trade with the sultan, 
Sayyid Burgash. In recognition of his iiev- 
vices Badger was created D.C.L. by the 
archbishop of Canterbury in 1873. Two 
years later he was appointed to attend upon 
the sultan of Zanzibar during his visit to 
England. In 1873 he was created a kniglit 
commander of the order of the Crown (rf 
Italy, and in 1880 he was nominated by the 
sultan of Zanzibar a knight of the Gleaming 
Star. 

In 1881 Badger published ‘ An English- 
Arahio Lexicon’ (London, 8vo), which boa 
remained the standard work of its kind. It 
was especially notable for its command of 
current Arabic nomenclatore and phraseo- 

badger died in London on 21 Feh. 1888 
at 21 Leamington Road Villas, Westhouma 
Pork, and was buried on 26 Feb. at Kensal 
Green cemetery. Besides the works already 
mentioned, he was the author of: 1, ‘ De¬ 
scription of Malta and Gozo,’ Malta, 1838, 
12mo; 6th edit, entitled ' PQstoricnl Guide 
to MMta and Gozo,’ 1872. 2. 'Element! 
della lingua Inglese, suUa base della Gram- 
matica di Veneroni,’ Malta, 1860, 12mo 
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r^erninent in its Eelntions with Edu- 
«rion and Christianity in India,' London, 
avo 4. ‘ Sermons on the State of the 
S’, Past, Present, and Future,'Bombay, 

tSi Svo: Snd edit. London, 1871, 8vo. 
K < i. Visit to the Isthmus of Suez Canal 

^-oAs,’ london,.]803, 8yo He edited for 



50 translated Isidore Mulloia’a' Clergy and 
thePolpiV London, 1867, 8vo, and contri¬ 
buted flie article ‘Muhammad and Mu- 
Mmmttdanism’ to Smith’s ‘Dictionary of 
Christian Biography' (1882). 

rBadHer's'Worlts: Academy, 3 March 1888 j 
Stiek’s Biit of Church Mias. 8oc. 1889, i. 349- 
350 Times, 23 Feh, 1888 , Croekford'a Olericnl 
Dnectoryj Ooldsmid’s Jamea Outram, 1881, 
ii 89 00, 176, 376 ; Martinean’s life of Sir 
BartifFrero, 1896, ii. 71.161; Men of the Time, 
1887 j Allihone’a Diet, of Fngl, Lit. Supplement.] 

B, I. 0. 

BAGaALLAY,Sni RICHARD (1816- 
1888), judge, eldest son of Richard Bog- 
gallay, mei'chant, of Loudon and Itingthorpe 
Hcum, Tooting, Siurey, by Anne, daughter 
of Owen Maiden, was born at Stookwoll, 
Surrey, on 18 May 1816. Like Ms con¬ 
temporary, William Baliol Brett, Viscount 
Esher Fq. v. Suppl.], he was an alumnus of 
(jouTille and Caius College, Cambridge, 
where he read hard, graduating B.A. (four¬ 
teenth wrangler) in 1830, and proceeding 

51 A. in 1842. lie was Frankland fellow of 
his college from 1846 until Ms marriage in 
1847, and honorary fellow fiom 1880 until 
bis death. Admitted student at Lincoln's 
Inn on 23 Mamh 1837, he was there called 
to the bar on 14 June 1843, and elected 
bencher on 13 March 1861, and treasurer iu 
1876. He practised with distinction in the 
rolls court, which during Lord Romilly's 
later years attracted most of the talent of 
the equity bar, took silk in 1861, and was 
tnade counsel to the university of Cambridge ^ 
in 1809. He woe returned to parliament for 
Bereford on 14 July 1806 as a conservative | 
reformer, found no dilKculty in accepting 
IMsraeli’s eebeme of household eulTrage, suc¬ 
ceeded Brett as solicitor-general on 10 Sept. 
1868, and was Icnigbted as the government 
went out of office (9 Dec.) In the meantime ' 
he had lost Ms seat, which he foiled to re¬ 
cover at a subsequent contest (80 March' 
1869). He re-entered parliament in 1870, 
beinu returned on 17 Oct. for Mid-Surrey, 
whidi aeat he retained at the general elec¬ 
tion of February 1874, and. until Ms elevo- 
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tion to the bench. The return of his party 
to power in 1874 reinstated him in the office 
of solicitor-general (27 Feb.), and on the 
early retirement of Sir Jo^ Karslake he 
was advanced to the attorney-generalship 
(20 April). 

As attorney-general he piloted the Judi¬ 
cature Act of 1876 through committee, and 
under that measure he was created (39 Oct, 
1876) justice of appeal, for which was soon 
afterwards substituted the title of lord-jus¬ 
tice of appeal, and was sworn of the privy 
council. 

On Baggallay thus devolved no small por¬ 
tion of the heavy burden of construing the 
Judicature Acts, and determining the course 
of procedure under the new system which 
they introduced. The task proved to be be¬ 
yond Ms pbyeical powers. In tbe summer 
of 1882 bis health broke down, and a pro¬ 
longed rest failed completely to restore it, 
He retired from the bench in November 
1886, but assisted oocasionally in the de¬ 
liberations of tbe privy council until shortly 
before Ms death, wMcn took place at Brigh¬ 
ton on 13 Nov, 1888. 

Baggallay was a sound lawyer but hardly 
a strong judge. lie married, on 26 Feb. 
1847, Marianne, jyoun^est daughter ofHenry 
Oharlos Lacy of Withdean Hall, Sussex, 
by whom be loft issue. 

fCal. Dniv. Ooinb, 1840-6; Orod, Oant,; 
Foster’s Mon at tbe Bar; Lincoln's Inn Becords; 
Law List, 1843, 1861, 1862, 1876, 1876; (lent. 
Mag. 1847, i. 643, Members of farhament 
(official lists); Riinsard’s Pari. Deb. 3rd Her. 
clxxxii. 1678, clxxxvi. 1223,c(!x-ccixvi; Times, 
14 Nov. 1888 ; Ann. Beg. 1868 ii. 262.264,1888 
ii, 179; Law Times, 6 Dec. 1686, 24 Nov. 1888; 
Law Journ. 6 Nov. 1876, 27 May 1882,17 Nov. 
1888; Solicitor’s Jonrn. 17 Nov. 1888; Burke’s 
Peerage, 1888; Foster’s Baronetage; Men of 
Die Time, 1884.] J. M. B. 

BAGNAL, Sin HENRY (1666 P-1598), 
marshal of tbe army in Ireland, born about 
1566, was son of iSir Nicholas Bagnal [q, v. 
Suppl.] and bis wife Eleanor, da^uter of Sir 
Edward Griffith of Penrhyn. He was edu¬ 
cated at Jesus Oollege, Oxford, but seems to 
have left tbe umversity without a degree 
and gone to serve with Ms father in Ireland. 
On 6 May 1677 be was associated with his 
father in a commission for the government 
of Ulster (Cal, Mants, Eliz. No. 3021), and 
in the following yoar he was knighted. In 
Anguat 1680 be was, with Sir William 
Stanley, in command of tbe rear of tbe army 
when Ai’tbur Grey, baron Grey de Wilton 

{ q, V.], was defeated by tbe Irian in Qlemua- 
ure (Baowbup, Ireland under t?ie Tudare, 
iii. 61), On 26 Aug. 1683 be was 
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in reversion his father's office of marshal of 
the army, ond his name was generally in¬ 
cluded in the commissions for the govern¬ 
ment of Ulster, for taking musters, and sur¬ 
veying lands. In September 1684 he went 
to attack thirteen hundred Scots who had 
landed on Hathlin island under Angus Mac- 
donnell, but the ships which should have 
co-operated failed to appear, and the invaders 
were not driven off until Stanley’s arrival. 

In 1580 Uagnal visited England, and on 
1C Sept, of that year he wrote to Edward 
Manners, third eail of lliitland [q. v ], whose 
cousin he had married, saying that he was 
‘ very desirous for his learning’s Siike to be 
made a parliament man,’ and asking if the 
earl had a borough to spare. Thirteen days 
later he was returned to the English parlift- 
ment for Anglesey; he was also elected for 
Grantham on S4 Oct., hut the latter return 
was cancelled. 

In October 1500 Sir Nicholas Eagnal 
resigned his office of marshal on condition 
that his son Henry was appomted to succeed 
him; he received the post on 24 Oct., and 
was on the same day sworn of the privy 
council. On 18 May 1691 he was made chief 
commissioner for the government of Ulster, 
and soon afterwards Hugh O’NoUl, earl of 
Tyrone (q. v.], whose first wife had just 
died, made overtures to Bagnal for the hand 
of his sister Mabel. Bagnal contemptuously 
refused to entertain the proposal, and, to 
keep Mabel out of Tyrone's reach, removed 
her to Turvey, near Swords, the house of 
Sir Patrick Boi-newall, who liad married 
another sister, Tyrone, however, persuaded 
Mabel Bagnal to elope with him, and they 
were married in August 1591 by Thomas 
Jones (1650P-1619) [q.v.”], bishop of Meath. 
Bagnal refused to piiy bis sister's dowry, 
and a feud began between the two which 
led to Tyrone’s revolt and BagnaTs death. 
The countess of Tyrone appears to hove 
soon repented of her marriage, and died in 
1696. 

Meanwhile, in September 1693, Bagnal 
invaded Fermauimh irom the side of Mona- 

f han to attack Hugh Maguire [q. v.], who 
ad defeated Sir BieW'd Bingham [q. v.] at 
Tulsk. At Enniskillen he was iomed by 
Tyrone, and together they defeated Maguire 
on 10 Get.; both claimed the credit for the 
victory, but this was Tyrone's last service 
to the English crown under Elizabeth, and 
henceforth he andBaraal were at open war. 
In _May 1696 Bomu relieved Monaghan, 
which was besieged by Tyrone, hut in the 
foUovnng July his lands were wasted right 
up to the gates of Newiy (Cal. fUafe Papers, 
Irel, 159^-6, pp, 319, 340) In December 


1696 he revietualled Armagh, and again ■ « 
June 1697, nearly capturing Tyrone on tr ' 
latter occasion. In 1698 Tyrone sat doim ! 
before the fort on the Blackwater, and, i 
August Bi^nal was sent to relieve it - L ' 
was given four thousand foot, three hundrJ ! 
and twenty horse, and four field-pieces, if, ‘ 
military capacity was not, however, meat* 
nor was he popular with his men, wlm bj 
earlier in the year almost openly mntinTi 
(ib. 1698-9, p. .39). Ill-fortune attended tk 
expedition from the start, but it reached 
Armagh without fighting, and thence set 
out for the Yellow Ford on the Blaclnvatet 
keeping to the right of the main road tj 
avoid the necessity of frontal attacks. Ck ♦ 
14 Au^. the English encountered a supeik I 
force oi Tyrone’s men, were taken by aw- I 
prise, and hampered in their operations hi ‘ 
the bogs. Bagnal himself was slain earlv ' 
in the action, and his body fell into Tyroae's ’ 
hands (cf. Uni Hbd/fe/iiilf^S'iS'.viii. 409-112 f 
Inpiis.post mortem, Eliz. vol. ocLvi. No. 61)! 4 
In all the English lost 866 killed and 363 ' 
wounded; the moral effect of the Irish no. 
toiy was enormous, and led to the general 
rising of 1699-1601, which nearly wrested 
Ireland from Elizabeth's gra^. 

Bagnal married Eleanor, daughter of Sit 
John Savage of Book Savage, by his uife 
Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Mannen, 
earl of Eutland [q. v.]; by her, vvho 8n> 
vived him, he had issue three sons and four 
daughters, of whom Anno married Lewu 
Bayiy [q. v.], bishop of Bangor. 

[Cal. State Papers, Irol. 1680-98 pasBim; Cal 
Plants, Eliz.; Cal. Carew MSS., Ilist. MSS. 
Comm. 16tb Rep. App. ill. 294 j Rutland MSS. 
i. 171-2,207,348; Biscelles’s Liber Mun. Hib, 
Visit, of Obeebiro (Hoi-l. Soc.), p. 201; PoateA 
Alumni Oxon. 1500-1711; The Eeliquaiy, i 
110; Annals of the Pour Mabters; CoA 
Hibernia Anglicana; B.igwell's Ireland under 
the Tudora.] A, P. P. 

BAGNAIi, Sib NICHOLAS [1610 P- 
1690?), marshal of the army in Ireland, 
born about 1510, was second son of John 
Bagnal {d. 1658), a tailor by trade and 
mayor of Newcastle-under-Lyme in 1619, 
1622, 1626, 1631, and 1633, by his wife 
Eleanor, daughter of Thomas Whittingham 
of Middlewicb, Cheshire, and second cousin 
of William Whittingham [q. v,], dean of 
Durham fll'srt. Cheshire, Harl. Soc. p. 348; 
The Peliquary, x, 110). Ilis elder hrotW, 
Sir Ralph Bngrnal, wos one of Henry VHI's 
ruffling courtiers, stigmatised by Edward 
Underhill the ‘ Hot Gospeller ’ (Narr, (jftte 
JR^/brmaiion, pp. 158, 290); be was granted 
Bieulacres Abbey, Stafiordsbire, in 1562-8, 
sat in the parliament of October 1663, posi 
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forNewcastle-under-Lyme, the re ton Henry Sidney [q.v.] became deputy. Bagnal’s 
f ^ hieh bas been defaced, made some sort patent was dated 6 Oct. 1665, but he had 
f ^est affainst the reconciliation with scarcely taken up the office when, early in 
V and fled to France, where he was 1666, he entered into an agreement to sell it 

• tpd in Sir Ilenry Dudley’s conspiracy and his lands to Sir Thomas Stucley [q. y.] 

/T'a/ State l^aptra, I)om. 1647-80, p. 80). Sidney and Cecil both urged Elizabem to 
On 19 Jan. 166^9 he was elected for confirm the bargain, but the queen was 
^^ordshire, and in January 1562-3 for justly suspicious of Stucley, and Bagnal re- 
Newcastle-under-Lyme. Hescmanderedthe luainod marshal. _ 

Snds Slanted him by Henry Vin largely in In this capacity he did good service 
indiseriminate chanty, and Elizabeth is re- against the Irish in Ulster ; he rebuilt 
iKirted to have promised him in the last re- Newry and made it, unlike most of the 
sort the full run of her kitchen. _ Elizabethan settlements in Ireland, a real 

Nicholas was a gentleman pensioner of colonial success, with the result that New^ 
H^niyVni, and in 1639 was sent to Ireland, became an effective bridle for Ulster. He 
There he became acquainted with Con held the office of marshal for twenty-five 
O'Neill, first earl of Tyrone [q. v.], and on years, and was appointed to many other 
'■Dec. 1649 the Irish council,‘at the earnest commissions besides. On 6 May 1677 he 
suit of Tyrone,’ begged Henry VIII for the was nominated ‘to have the principal rule 
inardon of one Nic. Bngnaldo, late the throughout the province of Ulster’ (Cal. 
iWa servant, who fled on account of a Fianta, Eliz. No. 3021). On 20 Aug. 1683 
jiyaxier'{LetteraundPapera, 1642, No. 1182). his son Sir Henry obtained the reversion of 
This appears to have been granted. Bagnal the marshalship, and acted henceforth ns his 
returned to England in April 1644, having father’s deputy. Nevertheless, Sir Nicholas 
‘served five years with groat credit,' and was on 6 July 1684 appomted chief com- 
took part in the campaign in Franca in the missioner for the government of Ulster, and 
following summer. In March 1616-7 ha was in April 1686 he was retimned to the Irish 
appointed by Edward VI marshal of the army parliament as member for co. Down. In 
in Ireland (Acts P. C, 1647-60, pp. 77,462; January 1685-6 Sir John Parrot [q. v.l oom- 
Otl. Fianta, Edward VI, No. 13). In Au- plained that Bagnal was old and not able to 
i(ust 1648 he was with the lord doputv,_Sir perform his duties as marshal. This was 
Edward Bellingham [q. v.], when the Irish, mssibly the beginning of the feud between 
who had invaded Kildare under OahirO’Oon- Bagnal and Perrot, which lasted until the 
nor, were defeated with great slaughter. In lord deputy was recalled; on one occasion 
November 1661 he was sent by Croft to (16 July 1687) there was an affray between 
expel the Scots who had invaded Dufferin. the two in Parrot’s house (Chi. iS'tnfePoperj, 
He was knighted in the same year, and on Ireland, 1686-8, pp. 363-60). On 20 Oct. 
33 April 1652 was granted the lands of St. 1590 Bagnal resigned the office of marshal 
Patriolt’s and St. Mary’s abbeys in Newry, on condition that it was conferaed on his 
and the manor of Carlingford. On Mary's son, Sir Henry. His name does not again 
accession Bagnal lost his office of marshal, occur, and he died at the end of 1690 or 
wffich was conferred on Sir George Stanley, beginning of 1591. 

lie does not appear to have offered any overt Bagnal married, about 1666, Eleanor, 
oppsition to Mary’s government, hut pro- daughter of Sir Edward Griffith of Pen- 
bablyhe shared his brother’s protestant views, rhyn, and left issue five sons and six dangh- 
and on 7 May 1656 he was lined a thousand ters. Of the sous. Sir Henry is noticed 

f ounds (Acta P. C. 1564-6, p. 268). On separately, and Sir Samuel was knighted by 
2 Jan. 1668-9 he was elected to Eliza- Essex at Cadiz in 1696 (Oobbhtt, Brake's 
bath’s first parliament as member for Stoke- Succeasora, p. 97), was made commander-in- 
on-Trent. chief in Uwer on 28 Sept. 1699 during 

Miicb to Bagnol’s annoyance, Stanley was Essex’s absence, and became marshal in 
continued as marshal in Ireland by Eliza- 1602. Sir Nicholas’s daughter Mabel elopd 
beth, and on 23 April 1662 he wrote to the with the famous Earl of Tyrone [see under 
queen complaining that his lands brought BaonaIi, Sib Hubbt], 

in nothing, owing to the depredations of State Papers, Ireland; Cal. Catew 

Shane O’Neill [q. v.], whereas while he wm jjk and Book of Howth; Cal. Fianta, Mend, 
m office they were worth n thousand pounds Edward VI-Blizabeth; Acts of tlie Privy Coiin- 
ayear. Bagnal, however, had to be content cU, ed. Dasent; Hist. MSS. Comm. 16th Eep. 
with a mere captaincy until Sir Nicholas App. iii. 142, 164, 217, Off. Bet. Members of 
Arnold's recommendations induced her to Pail.; Lascellcs’sLiber Mnnenim Hib.; Eides- 
reappoint him marshal in 1666, when Sir wick’s Staffordshire, p 493; Ward's Hist. o( 
yoi. XXII.—SUP. If 
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‘Btoke-on-Tront, p. 346; Bagwell’s Iraliind under 
the Tudors; The Heliquery, ed. Jewitt, x. 110.] 

A. F. P. 

BAGOT, SiE CHAELES (1781-1843), 
diplomatist and governor-general of Canada, 
horn at BUtMeld House in Staifordshire on 
28 Sept, 1781, was second surviving son of 
William, first baron Bagot of Bagots Brom¬ 
ley, by his wife Elizabeth Louisa,^ eldest 
daughter of John St. John, second viscount 
Bolingbroke. William Bagot, second baron 
Bagot [q.v.], was his brother. Educated at 
Kugby, ne matriculated at Christ Church, 
Oxiord, on 26 Oct. 1797, and graduated B. A 
in 1801, and M.A. three years later. On 
12 Nov. 1801 he was admitted to Lincoln's 
Inn, Entering into politics, he took his seat 
as member for Castle Bising on 22 June 1807. 
In the following August ha became parlia- 
nientary under-seeretaiy for foreign afiairs 
under Canning, with whom he formed a close 
friendship, but at the close of the year he 
accepted the Ohiltem hundreds. Turning to 
diplomacy he was appointed minister-pleni¬ 
potentiary to France on 11 July 1814. He 
gala place to the Duke of Wellington iu 
August, and was sent as envoy-extraordinary 
and minister-plenipotentiary to the United 
States on 31 July 1816, Before his departure 
he was sworn of the privy council (4 Dec. 
1815). Besides settling the irritation con¬ 
sequent on the American war of 1812-14 
and improving the trade relations between 
the United States and the British provinces, 
he secured the neutrality of the great lakes. 
This arrangement, though it was in the form 
of exchange-notes between Bagot and acting- 
secretary Bush (28 April 1817), was ratiflra 
as a treaty by the American senate, and was 
proclaimed by President Monroe on 28 April 
1818. It bos since subsisted in full force to 
the common benefit of the neighbouring 
peoples. On his return to England Bagot 
was created G.C.B. (20 May 1820). 

On 23 May 1820 he was nominated am¬ 
bassador to St. Petersburg. His chief duty 
was, in the language of Canning, ‘to keep 
the czar quiet,’ because ‘the time for Areo¬ 
pagus and the like of that is gone by.’ He 
soon became a persona ffratissima with the 
emperor. Ills subsidiary work included the 
witlidrawal of the ukase of 16 Sept. 1821, 
which proclaimed the North Pacific a closed 
sea. He made some progress also iu defin¬ 
ing the boundary between the Bussian and 
British possessions in North-west America, 
though the actual treaty was not signed till 
1826. 

On 27 Nov. 1824 Bagot went to The 
Hague. In a letter to Lord Idverpool 
Canning aayi of this position: 'It is 


best thing the secretary of state has to giy, 
and the only thing he can give to 

pleases. . , . I sent Granville to The Haem 

only to keep it open for Bagot.’ The 
ment of the reunited Netherlands wss £ 
in course of trial under the guarantea 
Europe. The effort of William 1 to 
late Holland and Belgium in law, langua® 

and religion by legislative force was bnaS 

about its natural result, separation of^ 
peoples, Bagot had no actual share in ffe 
final settlement for the independence q{ 
Bel^um, which was concluded in London n 
1831, but he used his inffuence to eecnn 
favourable terms and an effective boundtn 
for the new kingdom of Belgium. In Am 
1835 a special mission to Vienna bronilit 
his diplomatic career to an end. ^ 

On the retirement of Lord Amherst in 
1828 from the governor-generolahip of InJn 
the post was offered to Bagot but declined. 
He accepted a similar appointment to Canadt 
on 27 Sept. 1841, and entered on his dutn, 
on 12 Jan. following. His term of office w 
short but memorable. The province wan ig 
a transitionary state. ’The Union Act of 
1840 had conferred on the united provincei 
of Upper and Lower Canada responsible go¬ 
vernment, and Bagot’s predecessor, ChauH 
Edward Poulett Thomson, Lord Sydenham 
[q. v.], had opened the first united parlia¬ 
ment at Kingston on 13 June 1841, bat ni 
efficient ministry was in existence. To haN 
monise the executive, whose members wen 
nominated by the crown, with the elected 
united legislature of the French andB^- 
llsli provinces, was the main object of Bagofr 
rule. He acted with commendable caution. 
Deferring the meeting of the legislative as¬ 
sembly, he set himself to strengthen tha 
existing administration. Foe this purpess 
he first made a tour of Upper Canaw. Hs 
visited Niagara, laid the foundation-stone ti 
King’s College, received and replied to a4 
dresses from municipal bodies, and Ulte^ 
viewed leading men. He failed to conciliate 
the extreme tories, who expected that, as a 
well-known conservative and the nominss 
of Lord Stanley, he would assure their 
power. He accepted the services of an ad¬ 
vanced reformer like (Sir) Francis Hincka 
[q. V.], and held himself aloof ^m party in- 
fiuences. 

He next turned his attention to Lower 
Canada and the French-speaking population, 
His cheerful disposition, his readiness to 
meet all classes of her majesty’s subjects, his 
generous hospitality, coupled with the win¬ 
ning kindness of his wife, captivated the' psN 
sonal regard of a population who were al¬ 
ready prepossessed in hU favour by reason 
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JSiXsvinpathy ’ffith the Belgians. The 
‘ intment of TiBemi Valhftrea do St.-Eeal 
ffif-justo of Montre4 and of MeiUeur 
« snnermtendent of education, deepened the 
“ood But the pohticiana for the 

part held aloof. Their foremost leader, 
Lafontaine, who had deohned office under 
lird Sydenham, again declined, except on 
of reorganising the administration. 
* - ‘ ’-y constitutional means 


to meet the views of the French Canadians, 
ha recommended his ministers to meet the 

assemhly on 8 Sept. 1842. ^ 

•W'ithm a week of the opemng of the house 
the complete reorganisation of the ministry 
which Bagot deemed needful came, and with 
it opened the real era of responsible go- 
, emment. The more conservative members 
fDraper,Ogden, Davidson, Sherwood) quicHy 
retired from the executive, and the reform 
iP fl/tara (Baldwin,Lafontame, Morin, Aylwin) 
took office. Thus waa formed the first colo¬ 
nial cabinet that waa really representative 
of parliament, and responsible to it. The 
ensuing session waa short, hut was sufficient 
to affirm the new system. Thirty-two acta 
were passed, the most important of which 
were a law estahlishiim a polling booth in 
eadi township or parimi instead of in each 
comity as theretofbre, a measure levying a 
protective duty on American wheat, and a 
resolution that Eingstou should not remain 
the seat of government. The strength of the 
new mmistry was thoroughly tested, hut in 
a house of eighty-eight members its oppo- 
aeuts of shades could not muster more 
than twenty-eight votes. From this time 
the terms appropriate to parliamentary rule, 
os ministry, cabinet, first minister, premier, 
opposition, leader of opposition, were in 
current use in Canada. The new ministers 
(lid not return to their constituents for re- 
election till 12 Oct., when the house was 
ptOTOgued to 18 Nov. It did not meet again 
during Bogot’s tenure of office. 

The acceptance of a purely parliamentary 
form of colonial government was deemed a 
hazardous experiment among the extreme 
tones alike of Canada and of England. 
Bagot incurred the severe rebuke of Lord 
Stanley, the colonial minister, who deemed 
that Bagot had gone too far in his recogni¬ 
tion of ministerial responsibility to parlia¬ 
ment. Lord Stanley’s despatches of censure 
have not been published. Their receipt 
proved an irreparable injury toBagot’s health. 
At all times of a weaMy constitution, he at 
once requested his recall. When his suc¬ 
cessor, Sir Charles Thcophilus (afterwards 
Baron) Metcalfe [q. v.], arrived, he was too 
itt to be moved from Alwington House at 


EJngst on, then the residence of the gover¬ 
nor. He surrendered the leins of power on 
30 March 1843, after he had summoned his 
councillors to his bedroom; having taken 
leave of them, he placed a paper vindicating 
his action in their hands, lie died at Ivings- 
ton on 19 May following. His body waa 
home to England by II.M.S. Warspite. 

On 22 July 1806 Bagot married Mary 
Charlotte Anne WeUealCT-Pole (d. 2 Feh. 
1845), eldest daughter of 'William, fourth 
earl of Momlngton, aud niece to the Duke of 
■Wellington. By her he had four sons and 
six daughters, of whom Emily Georgiona 
married GeorgeWilUam Finch-Ilatton, ninth 
earl of Winchilsea and fifth earl of Hotting^ 
ham [q. v.] 

[Foster’s Peerage, p. 50; Foster’s Alumai 
Oxon. 1715-1886 ; Becords of Lincoln’s Inn, 
U.7: Haydn’s Book of Dignities, 1800; Han¬ 
sard’s Debates (3rd aor.) vol. ix. p. xiii; British 
and Foreign State Papers, 1815-41 ; Q-ent.Mag. 
1843, ii, 201; Stapleton’s Some Corresp. of G, 
Canning, i. 182-7 ; 'VVeilington Despatches, 2n(l 
ser. ii. 470-82; Johns Hopkins Univ. Studies, 
Idth ser., Hos. 1-4, Heutrality of the lAkos; 
Dent’s Con. Portr. tlall. iii. 77-8 ; Dent’s Last 
Forty Tears, i. 188, 262 ; Byersou’s Story of 
my Life, pp. 303-7 ; Gerin-Lnjoie’s Dix Ana au 
Can., pp. 135 et eeq.; Turootte’s Can. sou* 
l’l7Dion,pp. 110-38 : Hincks’s Pol. Hist, of Can. 
(1840-50), pp 24-9; Hincks’s Reminieoences, 
pp. 84-6, David’s L’Dnion dee deux Canadas, 
pp. 33-45 ; J. £. Cotd’s Pol. Appointments.^ 

BAILEY, JOHN EGLINGTON (1810- 
1888), antiquary, born at Edgbaston, Bir¬ 
mingham, on. 13 Feh. 1840, was the son of 
Charles BaiW, by his wife Mary Elizahetli, 
daughter of John Eglington of Ashbourne. 
His parents lemoved^duringhis childhood to 
Lancashire. Educated at Boteler’s grammar 
school, Warrington, he entered in his teens 
the counting-house of Ball! Brothers, Man¬ 
chester, and continued there till 1880. He 

clasps at Owens Ciillege, learned ^ilrngin’s 
shorthand, and contributed artiifies to short¬ 
hand mauuBcrijpt or litho^aphed magazines. 
He very early interested himself in Thomas 
Fuller (1608-1661) [q.v.], delivered a lecture 
on him to the Manchester Phonographic 
Onion, which was printed in Henry Pitman’d 
‘Popular Lecturer,’ and devoted his holidays 
to visiting Fuller’s various places of resi¬ 
dence. £i 1874, as the frmt of long re¬ 
searches, Bailey published a life of Fuller, 
which gained him admission into the Society 
of Antiquaries. He also became honorary 
secretary to the Ghetham Society, Manches¬ 
ter, and he was a contributor to the earliest 
volumes of the ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
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graphy.’ In 1881 he started a monthly anti¬ 
quarian magazine, the ‘Palatine Note-Book,’ 
•which ran for just over four years aud ceased 
with the forty-ninth number in 1886. He 
collected many •works on stenography with 
a view to writing a history of that arj^ 
and he possessed a valuable library of anti¬ 
quarian and general literature. In 1886 ill¬ 
ness put an end to his studies and projects. 
He ued at Manchester on 23 Aug. 1888, 
and was buried at Stretford church on 27 Aug. 
His collection of Fuller's sermons, complete 
and edited by Mr. W. E. A. Axon, was pub¬ 
lished in 1891. 

His other works, irrespective of contri¬ 
butions to the Chetham Society, include: 
1. ‘ Life of a Lancashire Hector during the 
Civil War,’ 1877. 2. ‘The Grommur School 
of Leigh,’ 1879. 3. ‘John Whitalrer,’ 1879. 
4, 'John Bee and the Steganographia of 
Trithemius,’ 1879. Ho edited lepiints of 
‘ Manchester A1 Hondo,' 1880; Dee's ‘Diary,' 
1880 j and John Byrom'a ‘ Journal,’ 1882, 

[PcisODcl knowledge; Academy, 8 Sept, 
1888; Manchester Quarterly, October 1888; 
Manchester Qnnidian, 24 Aug. 1838; A List of 
the IViitinga of John Eglington Bailey, by 
Ernest Avon, 1889, Notes and Queries, 7th ser. 
vi. 180, H. BriotUys Morgan Bricrley, 1900.] 

.1. G. A. 

BAILLIE-OOOHHANB, ALEX. D. E. 
W. C., first Btnoir Lamutgioit, 1810-1890, 
[See OocHsutn-BaiLLiE.] 

BAINES, Sib EDWARD (1800-1890), 
journalist aud economist, was bom at Leeds 
on 28 May 1800, being the second son of 
Edward Baines [q. v.] by his wife Charlotte, 
daughter of Matthew Talbot, currier, of 
Leeds. His earliest education was received 
at a private school at Leeds. Thence he was 
removed to the protestant dissenters’ gram¬ 
mar school at Manchester, known also as the 
New College, at which the eminent chemist, 
John Dalton [q. v.], was mathematical mas¬ 
ter. While at Manchester, in his fifteenth 
year, he became a Sunday-school teacher in 
the congiegational chapel, and continued to 
teach in the Sunday-schools of his deno¬ 
mination until his election to parliament in 
1869. In 1816 he entered the office of the 
‘Leeds Mercury’ and became a reporter of 
public meetings. In this capacity he -was 
present on 10 Aug. 1819 at the ‘Feterloo 
Massacre.’ In 1818 he was promoted to the 
editorship of the paper, and from that time 
frequently contributed its leading articles. 
Daring some years he was actively engaged 
in sel&ducation, especially in political eco¬ 
nomy and subjects of social interest. Ha 
vfsited the cotton mills, settlement, and 


school of David Dale [q. v.] and EobertOwa i 
[q. v.], and attended lectures at the &st ' 
chanics’ institute founded in London by B, t 
George Birkbeok [q.v.] in 1824, Between 
1826 and 1830 he frequently lectured in ’ 
to^wns of Yorkshire in favour of an extension i 
of these institutions. Ha travelled in tL 
north of England, producing in 1829 a ‘ Con. 
panion to the Lakes of Cumberland, "West' 
moreland, and Lancashire,’ which pasj^j 
through three editions. He next went abroad ' 
visiting Belmum, Switzerland, Italy, anj I 
France. A literary memorial of tbis tour I 
was ‘ A Visit to the Vaudoia of Piedmont' * 
published in 1866 (^Travellers' Library, * 
vii.) While at Eouen he acquaintedhimseK 
with the details ot the French cotton industtv » 
and published a letter in the ‘Leeds Mercuti' i 
(13 May 1826) ‘ To the Unemployed "Woii. ‘ 
men of Yorkshire and Lancashire on the Pre¬ 
sent Distress and on Machinery.' The object 
of tbis address was to check the dostructioa ' 
of mills and looms which in 1820 was a com¬ 
mon crime in the factory dislricts. Bail® < 
pointed out thot while Euglish workmen 
ware destroyingmacblnory their French com¬ 
petitors were improving it. The lettenraa ‘ 
so effective that it was circulated by the i 
mimistrates of Lancashire and Yorkshire, j 
On his return to EnglaiidBainestbrewhim. i 
self into the various liberal movements of the ’ 
day. He was one of the early advocates of the J 

repeal of the com lows, on which he wrote se- | 
veralpamphlets. Hesiipporledcatholiceman- f 
cipatiou (1829), and in 1830 first proposed, | 
in a leading article in the ‘ Leeds Mercun,' s 
the adoption of Brougham as candidate for 
Yorkshire [see Bbougbau, Henet Peiej, i 
Baeost Beotjoham end Vau^. In 1835 ^ 
he published a ‘ History of the Cotton Mann- t 
fucture of Great Britain,’ still a standard 
authority. His activity in connection with 
mechanics’ institutes bore fruit in 1887, -when 
a West Hiding Union of Mechanics’ Institutes 
wasformed,oi whichhebecamepresident,and ' 
which ultimately extended its operations to ' 
the whole of Yorkshhe. He presided at the ' 
jubilee meeting of this organisation held in » 
Leeds in June 1887. He was an advocate 
of a pubhc education independent of the 
state, an attitude partly due to his noncon¬ 
formist sympathies, but welcomed by many 
of tbo leading reformers of that day. His 
views were set forth in a number of pam¬ 
phlets and in a series of ‘ Crosby llaU 
tures ’ on the progress and efldcienoy of volun- , 
tary education in England, published in 1848 , 
(see also Essays vpon Educational Suijeelt, ^ 
ed. A. Hill, 1867). When the country was \ 
definitely committed to the principle of the - 
endowment of elerpentary education by the - 
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!SLt of cducotion had been recomiaed in 
his appointment in 1866 upon the aolools m- 

^“^t^ouX"an”aTneBt free-trader, Baines 
was not o°nieniher of tho Manchester aohool 

dfcon'interrention in foreign politics. Oob- 

den hadbeen re-elected forthe WeatRiding in 
ipeo andonl7 Jan. 1865 addressed a meeting 
in the Cloth Hall yard at Leeds, Tindicating 
Ids opposition to the war with Russia. An 
nineiimnent in support of the policy of the 
eminent being moved was seconded by 
Baines in nn effective speech which carried 
the large majority of his audience with him. 

from November 1837 Baines had prac¬ 
tised total abstinence. His ‘ Testimony and 
Appeal on the Effects of Total Abstinence ’ 
attained a circulation of 284,000 in 1863. 
Subsequently he published an ‘ Appeal to 
Christians on the National Vice of Intem¬ 
perance’ (1874), being an nddross at the in- 
aupiral meetine of the Congregational Total 


Abstinence Association. 

On 80 April 1869 Baines was returned to 
tho House of Commons for his native 
borough. One of his earliest speeches was 
delivered on 8 March 1880 as seconder of 
the address of thanks to the crown for the 
commercial treaty with France, which had 
been negotiated by Cohden. Ills activity in 
parliament was chiefly directed towards the 
reduction of the borough frouchiao from a 
10/. to a 6/. occupancy. lie introduced bills 
w ijth this object in the sessions of 1861,1864, 
and 1885, hut without success. He took a 
strong part in the various questions which 
at this period vitally interested noncon¬ 
formists, such as the abolition of compuleory 
church rates (1868), the disestablishment of 
the church of Ireland (1869), and the abo¬ 
lition of university tests (1871). He con- 
tmued to represent Leeds until the general 
election of 1874, when he was defeated. 
On his retirement from parliament he re¬ 
ceived from Gladstone a letter bearing 
testimony to ‘ the single-minded devotion, 
courage of purpose, perfect integrity, and 
ability ’ with which he had discharged his 
duties. 

Baines now devoted himself to literature 
and public work. In 1876 he contributed a 
history of the woollen trade of Yorkshire to 
a work on that county, entitled ‘Yorkshire 
Past and Present,’ published in four volumes 
by his brother, Thomas Baines (1871-1877) 
[q. y.] This was an amplifloation of a paper 
originally read by him as president of the eco¬ 


nomic section of the British Association held 
at Leeds in1858, ‘ on tho woollen manuiacture 
of England with special referenceto tho Leeds 
clothing district.’ The paper was published in 
Marchl859bytheLondonStatistirnl8ociety. 
In the spring of1680 he was elected chairman 
of the Yorkshire College at Leeds, an ofllce 
he filled for seven years. In the following 
November he received knighthood. A public 
presentation was made to him in the Albert 
Hall, Leeds, on the completion of his eightieth 
year. Hemaintainedhis consistent liberalism 
in matters of public policy aud supported Mr. 
Gladstone's home-rule bill for Ireland in 
1886. He died on Sunday, 2 March 1880, 
at his house, St. Ann’s Hill, Burley. 

Baines married in 1829 Martha, only 
daughter of Thomas Blaokbura of Liverpool, 
by whom he had throe eons aud four daugh¬ 
ters. Lady Baines died in 1881. Tn addition 
to the literaryn orks already mentioned Baines 
contributed to the ‘Leeds Mercury' of 6 and 
12 Aug. 1848 II life of his father, which was 
separately published in the same year. 

Two portraits of him in oil are in the pos¬ 
session of the corporation of Leeds, the one 
painted in 1874 by Biohard Weller, the other 
m 1884 by Walter Ouless. An engraved 
portrait from a photogr.iph is in vol. i, of his 
brother’s ‘ Yorkshire.’ 

[Leods Moreury, 3 March 1800 ; Men of the 
Time, 1884; Annual Itegieter; private infor¬ 
mation.] I. 8 . L, 

BAICER, SiE SAMUEL WHITE (1821- 
1893), traveller and sportsman, born in 
London on 8 Juno 1821, was the second son 
of Samuel Bolter of Lypialt Bark, Glouces¬ 
tershire, by Mary, daughter of Thomas Dob¬ 
son of Enfield, His father was a West 
India merchant, possessing considerable pro¬ 
perty in Jamaica and Mauritius, and his 
grandfather, Cax>tain Valentine Baker of 
Bristol, won fame by nearly capturing with 
his privateer sloop tho Giesar, a l^'ench 
frigate of 32 guns, on 27 June 1782. Valen- 
tme Baker [q. v. Suppl.] was his younger 
brother. The early years of Sir Samuel’s 
life were spent at Enfield, and after 1833 in 
Gloucestershire, where his father for a time 
rented Highnam Court from Sir John Guise, 
lie was educated first at a private school at 
Bottingdean, between 1833 and 1836 at the 
College school, Gloucester, and subsequently, 
in 1838, by a private tuto^ Henry Peter 
Dunster, at ToMenham. This somewhat 
desultory course of education was completed 
in 1841 at Frankfort, where he attended 
lectures and learned German. Early in life 
he was interested in natural history and 
geography, andeidubited a remarkable power 
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of obserration. His father at. first intended 
that he should he his successor in business, 
but a very short eAperience of office -work 
■nras enough to show that such a career 
■would be unsuitable. Probably the only 
reason which kept Baker from engaging in 
travel sooner than he did was his early 
marriage (3 Aug. 18i21 to Henrietta 
Biddulph, daughter of Charles Martin, 
rector of Maisemore. Bte now spent some 
months in Mauritius, assisting liis brother, 
John Baker, in the management of his 
father's estate, but it was not till 1845 ^at 
the ‘spirit of wandering' seized on him in a 
fashion not to be denied (Bvkeb, Bight 
Years in Ceglon, p. 374). Possessed of 
moderate independent means, his ardour for 
^rt led him first to direct hia attention, to 
Ceylon. His first visit in 1846, in which he 
was accompanied by his wife, was mainly 
spent in big game nimting, but he was so 
fascinated by the fine country and the joys 
of a hunter's life that he went home in 1847 
determined to return os a colonist. Per¬ 
suading his brothers ,Tohn and Valentine to 
follow his lead, he set about the establish¬ 
ment of an English colony at Neu era Eliya, 
a station 6,0CW teet above sea level and 
116 miles distant fi'om Colombo by road. 
He purchased land from the government, 
and chartered a vessel for the convoy of his 
party, consisting of eighteen adults, who 
eiiiled from London in September 1843 en 
route for the new settlement. Initial diffi¬ 
culties were overcome by the spirit of the 
leader, a somewhat barren soil was in course 
of time rendered fertile, and some of the 
original settlers long remained on what 
became a fioarishing estate. 

During nine •veare spent in Ceylon Baker 
explored, in the course of most adven¬ 
turous hunting expeditions, many of the 
more difficult and unknown tracts of the 
island, and established for himself a remark¬ 
able reputation as a hunter of big game. 
His first hook, entitled ‘The Eifie and 
Hound in Ceylon,’ which appeared in 1853, 
is a vivid narrative of incidents in the sport 
in which he was so constontly engaged. 
Fever from exposure in the jungle began, 
however, in 1854 seriously to affect his 
health, and was the immediate cause of his 
return ■with his family to England in 1856. 
After the shock occasioned by the sudden 
death of his wife from tvphus fever at 
Bagn6res-de-Bigorre (29 Deo. 1835), Baker 
BOi^ht to lighten hia trouble by travelling 
to Constantinople and the east of Europe. 

lu March 1859 he undertook the manage¬ 
ment of the construction of a railway con- 
nooting the Danube with the Black Sea 


across the Dobrudsha, and threw himaell f 
with all his energy into the task (letter fiao 1 
Baker to Lord wliarncliffe, 30 March Igffl * 
quoted in‘Sir S. Baker: a Memoir’), AbotJ i 
this period, when travelling in Hungaiy,],, , 
first mot Florence, daughter of Herr Finia# % 
von Saas, whom he married in 1860, and f 
who became Ms devoted fellow-travelkf, I 
On the completion of tbo Black Sea rail.' * 
way he for a time trai elled in Asia Minot, i 
spending several months in the neighboarl ^ 
hood of Sabanga at the end of 1860 and * 
beginning of 1861 mainly for purposes of ) 
sport. j 

Stimulated, doubtless, by the ex ample of i 
John Hanning Speke [q.v.J, with whom 1(> f 
was acquainted, he now determined on traid | 
of more ambitious nature. In a letter to i 
his sister, 26 Jan. 1861 (fb. p. 41), hs staM ^ 
his project, wMch was to push on into Cen- ^ 
tral Atrioa from Khartoum, maldng for the \ 
high ranges from which he believed the Nilo ’ 
to derive its source. ‘For the last fev I 
years,’ he ■wrote, ‘ my dreams have been of < 
Alriea.’ Love of adventure and the ehoot- 
ing of big game impelled him on his couKe, 
and without seeking it Bolter may be said 
to have stumbled on Ms mission in life (& < 
Samuel Balter; a Memoir, p. 41). His first * 
object was to meet Speke and James Angus- | 
tub Gfrant [q. v. Rvtppl ], who were expected I 
to reach the TiTiito Nile some time in ISbS I 
As Baker arrived ot Cairo 21 March 1801, he | 
decided to occupy his timo and fit himself i 
for his task by a preliminary expedition in J 
exploration of the Nile tributaries of Ahyi- ' 
smia. Starting from Berber with Ms Trife f 
and but a small following, he made for Kas- 5 
sale, where he engaged camels and carriers. » 
He crossed the At bora at Korrasi and fixed ! 
his headquarters at Soli, just above the con- { 
fluence of that river and the Selit. Hers he ( 
made a stay of five mouths, end explored j 
the Setit river, but most ot the time ttm ^ 
spent in big game hunting. His prowess in ^ 
the field won for him the friendshm and ad¬ 
miration of the Hamran Arabs, Inemselres < 
mighty hunters. He explored other tribu- ^ 
taries of the Athara, including the Balusms 
Salam and the Angareb, and followed vp 
the course of the Bchad to its confluence 
with the Blue Nile. Thenco ho marclied to , 
Khartoum, where he arrived on 11 June i 
1863. The value of the work of exploration 
during this fourteen months’ journey and of ' 
the observations proving t,he'Nile sediment 
to be due to the Abyssinian tributaries ■was 
publicly recognised by Sir Hoderick Mn^ j 
ebison'[q. v.], president of the Boyal Geo- | 
grapMcal Society., Baker had also during t 
the period gainud for himself experience as I 
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^lorer mastered Arabic, and acquired climax in a demand for the explorer's -wi/o. 

iS of astronomical instruments, Ha TjeavingtheNile towards the end of rebruary 

snent six months at Khartoum in pro- with an escort of three hundred of Kamrasi^ 
’'action for his greater effort. men, whom he was soon glad enough to ha 

P“2 iiijjjj Jo secure government troops as an rid of, Boher pursued his way along the 
5 tort ho started onl8 Deo. 1862 up the Nile right bank of the Kaja river with only 
ith three vessels, twenty-nine transport twelve male followers. Here his troubles 
and a party of ninetv-six, including were enhanced by the dangerous illness of his 
J^v-tive armed men. Cfondokoro was intrepid wife from sunstroke. Threatened 
reached on 2 Feb. 1863, and information with her loss at a moment when the journey 
was there received of two white men who was most toilsome, yet the end near, his 
mere detained on the Upper Nile. On the own health and spirit were wellnigh 
grrivalof Speke and Grant on 1.5Feb, Baker broken; with unconquerable resolution he 
suppliedthemwithstorosandplacedhisthreo struggled^forward—his wife, in a state of 
res'^ls at their disposal for their journey coma, being carried in a littei^and on 
down the Nile; no less generous were they 14 March 1864 ho reached at Mbakovia, a 
in informing him of what remained to he south-eastern point of the Islte, the ohjeot of 
discovered. Speke gave his own maps, in his quest. He records in his journal how he 
■which he had inserted the supposed position ‘went to the W’ater's edge, drank a deep 
of the Inke into which he had beon informed draught, and thanked God most sincerely 
the Nde flowed, and from whidi it issued for having guided him when all hope of 
Spain, ond urged his friend to complete the success was lost... and named the lake the 
discovery of the Nile source. Baker’s first Albert Nyanza.’ Baker's observations of the 
difficulties were due lo the active hostility lake proved tobecuriouslyinacenrate; misled 
of the slave-dealers, to whose caravan he probably by the haze on the surface (Vandi:- 
aftempted to attach himself. Despite a uptr’s account in Geoff. Jojtrnal, ix. 369) 
dangerous mutiny of his men he was not and native reports, he subsequently in error 
deterred, hut, accompanied by only fifteen described the lake as extending a vast dis- 
of his original party, whom he forced to taiice to the south (StanIiIIT in Barhctt 
obey orders, ho followed another company Africa, ii. 320). He now coasted along the 
of ivory and slave traders returning to the oastern shore for thirteen days, when he 
Latuka country, regardless of their threats, reached Mngungo, the entrance of the Vio- 
From Latomfi, where another mutiny among toriaNilo. Obliged to abandon his intention 
Ms men was only quelled by hh own courage- of tracing tlie river northwards from its exit 
ous decision, he marched to Tarrangolb, the fi’om the Albert Nyanza on account of the 
fapital of tho Latiika country. He now savage nature of the tribes in the Madi and 
found nil progress much hampered owin^ to Koshi districts, he explored the portionof the 
his dependence on the slave-trader Ihrahiin, stream over which Spoke had been unable to 
which had become complete because of the pass, from Magungo to the Island of Patooan, 
continued desertion of his men. For a time and named the hlnrchison Falls after his 
he was practically a captive at Tarrangold Mend Sir Boderick, the president of the 
Slid the unwilling companion of a slave- Eoyal Geographical Society. At Patooan he 
dealer engaged in harrying the country in remained for two months, dangerously ill 
all directions. In May 1803 he made a short from fever, and again dependent for trans- 
reconnaissance to the south, leaving his wife port on King Kamrasi, by whom he was de- 
irith a Mendly chief at Obbo, when he tained for several months at Kisuna and 
secured some valuable information with coimtaiitly harassed for further gifts and for 
regard to the souglit-for lolte; hut it was assistance against the king’s enemies. It was 
not till S Jan. 18G4 that he was able to per- not until 17 Nov. 1864 that Baker was able 
Buade Ibrahim to direct the course of the to start onhis return joiunoy north, again in 
caravan towards Kamrasi’s country and the the company of the trader Ibrahim, He ar- 
Karuma falls. He arrived at the White rived at Gondokoro on 17 Match, and at 
Nile nn 22 .Tan., and at the Karuma foils on Khartoum on 3 May 186S, after on absence 
the next day, but experienced great difficulty of two years and a half, 
in his dealings with King Kamrasi, from The discovery of the Albert Nyanza was 
whose country it was as difficult to get the most remarkable feat accomplished in 
away as in the first instance to approach. Baker's adventurous career; the work of 
For carriers, as well as for permission to Speke and Grant was thus completed, and 
pass through his country, Baker was com- the source of the Nile Med from mystery, 
pletely dependent on the will of this grasp- Though it was left to Stanley (16 Deo, 
mg potentate, whose extortion reached its 1887) to discover the third l&e W 
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conect the account of the extent of the 
Albert Nyanza to the Eouth, Baker's nape 
■will ever be associated •with the solution 
of the problem of the Isile source. The 
fact also that the -whole expedition had been 
independently devised and the charges 
thereof defrayed by the traveller added not 
a little to the honour of his aohievoment. 
On his retiim to England in October 1866 
he found that the gold medal of the Royal 
Geographical Societv had already been 
a-warded to him; an J in the following year 
he was presented with the gold medal of the 
Paris Geographical Society, and his services 
were recognised in August 1860 by the 
honour of knighthood. Baker became an 
honorary M.A. of Cambridge in 1860, and 
was elected F.R.S. on 3 June 1869. He 
pubhshed his account of the expedition, en¬ 
titled ‘ 'The Albert Nyanza, Great Basin of 
the Nile, and Explorations of the Nile 
Sources,’ in 1860, and the ■work immediately 
became popular, and many editions have 
been issued. 

Baker now spent a few q^uiet years in 
country life at Uedenham I/all, Norfolk, 
■which he rented for a term. He hero pre¬ 
pared his book on the Nila tributaries for 
the press, and wrote his tala of adventure, 
' Oast up ^ the Sea,’ -which was published 
in 1808. Ho was, however, soon to be again 
actively omplojed; and at the beginning of 
1869, by request, travelled in the suite 
of the Prince of "Wales on his visit to 
Egypt and journey up the Nile. The Khe¬ 
dive Ismail'entered into communication with 
him to secure his services under the Egyptian 
government, and on 1 April 1800 he was 
appointed govenior-generaf of the Equatorial 
Nile basin for a teim of four years, with 
the rauk of pacha and major-general in the 
Ottoman army. The objects of his com¬ 
mand were set forth under the firman by 
which he was appointed. They included the 
subjection to Egyptian authority of tho 
countries situate to tho south of Goudokoro, 
the suppression of tho slave-trade and the 
introduction of regular commerce, and the 
opening to navigation of the great khes 
about the Equator. To carry out this am¬ 
bitious programme Baker was provided with 
some twelve hundred Egyptian and Souda¬ 
nese troops, and a great quantity of supplies 
of all kinds. He was the first Englishman 
to undertake high office under the Egyptian 
government, and in accepting the command 
was in no way supported by the English 
foreign office. The first diificulty of the 
new governor was to arrive at his seat of 
government; his Intention had been to pro¬ 
ceed by the Nile from Khartoum to Gondo- 


koro, but the period of high flood was lo.! 
owing to the transport vessels promi.Ej ' 
by the government not being ready, 1 
after a fruitless struggle with the sudj. 
covered stream, he was obliged to full 
and wait for the next Nile flood. Ij, > 
started again -with Lady Baker on 1 ])e( j 

1870, and the expedition passing throuA t 
the Bahr Ez Zdraf branch of the river mad. \ 
its way with enormous difficulty by cuttint | 
canals through the sudd. Gondokoro » 

I reached on 15 April 1871, and was fomialtj f 

annexed to Egyptian sovereignty on 26 Mir ‘ 

1871. As the station was practically in fts 
possession of the slave-traders, Baker -saj j 
forced for a supply of porters and provisions ' 
to come to terms with the great dealer i 
Ahmed Akad, who leased from the Egyptian ' 
government the monopoly of the ivory trade. < 
The hostility, htnvBTBr, of the traders -jrasi 
hardly veiled, and the Bari tribesmen wers j 
by them incited to attack Baker's force, and 
were only partially subdued after very 
troublesome fighting. Jjeaviiig a garrison 
at Gondokoro the new governor started on 
23 Jan. 1872 with 212 officers and men on 
his journey south j he established stations nt ^ 
Afuddo and Faliko, and pushed on through 
Unyoro, which country he publicly declnwd 
at Mosindi on 11= May 1872 to be under Ihs 
protection of the Ewptian government. 
But the young king, Kahrega, behaved with 

a duplicity worthy of bis father, Kamrasi, S 
and, encouraged by the slave-traders, at- f 
tacked Baker’s force when incapacitated bv 1 
drugged or poisoned plantain wine. ’Though * 
able to heat off the attack through the 
devoted bravery of his Soudanese body- j 
guard, Baker was obligotl to abandon liis > 
position nt Masindi on 14. June 1872, and 1 
only after seven days’ fighting through con- I 
stant ambuscades in the long grass on the « 
line of mnrch, and after being forced to | 
abandon tho bulk of his baggage, did he 9 
succeed in reaching Rionga’s country. That j 
sovereign’s claim to the kingship of Unyoro ‘ 
the governor-general now supported, and ' 
also communicated with Mtesa, king of 
Uganda, who derantched troops to Unyoro 
in his support. On his return to Faliko he 
was attacked by Aha Saiid, the slave-dealer, 
whom he defeated and captured after a 
pitched battle, and by this success again 
established his authority. He returned to 
Gondokoro on 1 April 1873, lea-ving garrisons 
at the stations wliich he had formed on be¬ 
half of the Egyptian government, and on 
26 May, his period of command having ex¬ 
pired, started on his return journey to Kha^ 
toum. 

Baker's services to Egypt were recognised 
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■ jT,. iiestoW of the imperial order of the Orleigh, near Newton Abbot; his body was 
Scania 2nd class. His period of govern- cremated and bis ashes buried at Qri'mley, 
' nt in the Soudan was too short to bo sue- near 'IVorcester, on 6 Jan. 1894. By his 
he however, established the skeleton first marriage there were seven children, of 
Tan admini'^tration, and struck tho first whom only three dau^lers survived their 
How aaainst a trade which he found to be father. A portrait of Baker from a photo- 
V^ilised by the very authority under which graph is prefixed to the ‘Memoir’ by Douglas 
la' was commissioned to destroy it. On his Murray, and medallion portraits of both 
return to England he was much feted, and the explorer and Lady Baker, engraved by 
accorded an enthusiastic reception by the 0. II. Jeens, appear in his book the ‘Albert 
('eoeraphieal Society (8 Dec. 1873). Tie Nyanza; ’a reproduction of a photograph also 
Bubh'hed in September 1874 on account of appears in the ‘ Oeographical Journal ’ (hi. 
th ioumoy and administration under tho 16a). In oppeoranoo he was described by 
titm'Ismailia;’this account in two_ volumes Lord Wharnoliffe, who had been liis com¬ 
mas somewhat hastily written in sixty-four panion in big game hunting, as a man of 
dov<'( letter from BaW to Gordon, 8 July very powerful build, of medium height, but 
187.). in Sir S.Baker; a Memoir, p. 237), with very broad shoulders and deep chest, 
Baker's interest in the future of tho and possessing an extraordinary capacity for 
Soudan never slackened ; he corresponded enduring fatigue. 

constantly with Gordon, who succeeded him He wrote with rapidity and fluency, and 
in April 1R74. To the abandonment of tho the popularity of his various works is attested 
Soudan he was altogether opposed, and in by _ the number of reprints and editions 
the venrs following that event (1886) he which havo been issued. Tho following is a 
never tired, by means of correspondence in list of his chief writings: 1. ‘ Tho Kifle and 
the press and of communications to the the Hound in OeyIon,'^8vo, 1863; reprinted 
ministers of the day, of advocating its re- 1857,1874,1882,1884,1890,1802. 2. ‘Eight 
sumption (i4. pp. 343-60), and with con- Years’ Wanderings in Ceylon,’ 8vo, 1855, 
siderabla foresight regarded Colonel (now and 1874, 1880, 1883, 1884, 1800, 1891, 
Lord) Kitchener as the instrument most 1894. 3. _‘The Albert Nyanza, Great Basin 
likely to bring this about (letter of Sir S. of tho Nile, and Explorations of the Nile 
Baker to Kitchener, 20 April 1803, quoted Sources,’1806, 2 vols. 8voj numeroussub- 
m Sir 8. Baker! a Memoir, ]>. 432). fiequcnt editions and reprints. 4.‘TheNile 

In November 1874 he purchased the Tributaries of Abyssinia and the Sword 
small estate of Sandford Orleigh in South Hunters of the Hamran Arabs,’ 1867, 8vo; 
Devon, where ho resided for a portion^ of four subsequent editions and numerous re- 
each year during tho remainder ot his life, prints. 6. ‘Ismailin,’ 1874, 2 vols. 8vo; 
His passionate love of travel he, however, 2nd ed. 1874; 3rd cd. 1878. 0. ‘Cyprus ns 
maintained; the greater part of the year I saw it in 1879,’ 1879, 8ro. 7. ‘Wild 
1879 he spent in Cyprus, and his impressions Boasts and their Ways,’ 1890. He also 
u ere recorded in his hook‘Cyprus as T saw wrote two story hooks: ‘Cast up by the 
it in 1870.’ He was constantly in Egypt, Sea,’ 1868, many times reprinted, and ‘ True 
and between 1879 and 1803 visitud India Tales for my Grandsons,’ 1883. In addition 
seven times, and almost to the end of life his to the abovo Baker published numerous 
vigorous health enabled him to maintain his pamphlets and articles in reviews, in par- 
reputation as the greatest living hunter of ticular in the ‘ Nineteenth Century,’ 1884; 
big game. In whatever quarter of the globe ‘ Fortnightly,’ 1886, 1888; ‘ National Re- 
Lb chanced to he, whether in pursuit ot ole- view,’ 1888. 

phonts in Africa and Ceylon, tiger-hunting [Bilker's works; Sir Samuel Baker, a Me¬ 
in the central provinces in India, deer- nioir, by T. Dougins Muriwy and A. S. White, 
stalking in Japan, benr-sliooting in the 3898 ; Times, 31 Dec. 1893; Geographical Jour- 
Docky Mountains, this iron-nerved sports- nui, January 1894.] W. O-n. 

man over proved his ability to excel all 

others. He himself regarded the pursuit of BAKER, SiE THOMAS (1771 P-1846), 
dangerous game as the best training for vice-admiral, of an old Kentish family, and 
either an explorer or a soldier (True Tales a descendant, direct or coUateral, of Yice- 
fir my Grandsons, p. 176), and to his own admiral John Baker (1661-1716) [q.v.], was 
experiences in the jungle and on the plain horn about 1771. He entered the navy in 
the development oi his remarkable tenacity 1781 on hoard the Dromedary storeshm, and 
and resource as an explorer was doubtless was home on her hooks till 1785. BLe was 
in great part due. then for three years in the service of the 

Baker died on 30 Dec, 1893 at Sandford East India Company, but in 1788 returned 



to the nary. After serving on tho home, 
Halifax, and East India stations, he was pro¬ 
moted to the rank of lieutenant on 13 Oct. 
1792. In 1793 he had command of the 
Lion cutter, in 1791 of the Valiant lugger, 
and on 24 Nov. 1796 was promoted to he 
commander for good service in carrying out 
despatches to the AVest Indies. In 179(5-7 
he commanded the Fairy sloop in the North 
Sea, and on 13 June 1797 was posted to the 
Princess Royal, apparently for rank only. 
In January 1799 he was appointed to the 
28-gun frigate Nemesis, in wmoh.on 26 July 
ISfiO, when in command of a small si^uadron 
off Ostend, he met a number of Danish met- 
chant vessels under convoy of the frigate 
Freya. It was a favourite contention of 
neutrals that the convoy of a ship of war 
was a guarantee that none of the vessuls 
carried contraband, and that they were there¬ 
fore exempt from search. This the English go¬ 
vernment liad never admitted, and, in acco^- 
ance with his instructions. Baker insisted on 
searching tho Danish ships. Tho Freya re¬ 
sisted, but was quickly overpowered, and, 
together with her convoy, was brought into 
the Downs. After some negotiations [see 
AVhitworth, Chablbs, Eart.] the affair 
seemed to ho amicably arranged, and the 
Freya and her convoy were restored; hut 
the Emperor of Russia made it a pretext for 
renewing the ‘armed neutrality,^which ho 
induced Denmark to join, a coalition which 
immediately led to the despatch of the fleet 
under Sir Hyde Parker (1739-1807) [q.v.] 
and the battle of Copenhagen. Baker's 
conduct had received the entire approval of 
the admiralty, and in January 1801 ho was 
appointed to the 36-gnn frigate Plioehe, 
which he commanded on the Irish station 
till the peace of Amiens in October 1801. 

On the renewal of the war in IhOS he com¬ 
missioned the Phoenix of 42 guns, attached 
to the Channel fleet under (Sir) William 
Cornwallis off Dshant and in the Bay of 
Biscay. On 10 Aug. 1806, being then to the 
north-west of Cape Finisterre, he feU in with 
and, after a brilliant and weU-fought action of 
rather mote than three hours’ duration, cap¬ 
tured the French 46-gim fr^ate Didon, whidi 
liad been sent off from ^rrol on the 6th < 
with important despatches from Villeneuve 
to Admiral Allemand, who was on his way 
to join him with five sail of the line. In con- i 
sequence of the capture of the Didon, Alle- | 
mond never joined Villeneuve, and his shms 
had no farther part in the campaign. (Jn 
14 Aug. ^e Phoenix with her prise joined 
the English 74-gun ship Dragon, and the 
next day the tMse ships were sighted by 
Villeneuve, who took for granted that they 


were a part of the English fleet under Oorr. 
Wallis looking for him; and, not caringh 
risk an encounter, turned south to 
and the fate that befell him off Cape Tiahi! 
gar. Baker meantime took his prize to Fli! 
mouth, and, returning to his former stalim 
on 2 Nov. sighted the French squadron § 
four ships of the line under Dumonoir, egctii. 
ing from Trafalgar. Knowing that SirfiSfi 
John Strachan [q. v.] was off Ferrol, he 
once steered thither, and the samenightjoined 
Strachan, to whom he gave the news whui 
directly led to the capture of the fourEreneii 
ships on 4 Nov., the Phoenix with the othn 
frigates having an important part in 
action. A fortnight later Baker was an. 
pointed to the Didon, from which, in JI» 
180(3, he was moved to the Tribune, whiti 
he commanded for (ho next two years in th 
Bay of Biscay with distinguished succej,. 
In Alay 1808 he joined the Vanguard as 
captain to Rear-admiral (Sir) Thomas Betts 
[q. V.] in (he Ball ic. On leaving her in 1811 
he speut some time in Sweden; and 
1812 to 1816 commimded the 74-gnn slup 
Cumherlnud in the West Indies, in the Noitk 
Sea, and in charge of a convoy of Enat 
Iiuliamen to the Cape. In 1814 the Ptincn 
of Orange conferred on him the order d 
William of the Netherlands, and on 4 June 
1816 he was made a O.B. He was appointed 
colonel of marines on 12 Aug. 1819, was pw. 
moted to be rear-admu-al on 19 July Ifcl, 
was commandor-in-ohief on the coast d 
South America from 1829 to 1833, zii 
nominated K.O.B. on 8 Jan. ISSl, bectune 
vice-admiral on 10 Jan. 1837, and wu 
awarded a good-service pension of 3(X)1, a 
year on 19 Feb. 1842. He died at his nsi- 
dence, Tho Shrubbery, Walmer, Kent, oa 
26 Feb. 1846. Baker married the daughter 
of Count Routh, a Swedish noble, and by 
her had several children; his second son, 
Horace Maun Baker, died a lieutenant ui 
the navy in 1848. 

[O’Bymo’s Nav. Biog. Diet.; Marshall’s Koj, 
Nav. Blog. ii. (vol. i. pt. ii.), 829; Janitt’i 
Naval Historyvols. iii. and iv.; Chevalier's 
Hist, da la Marino Fian^aise, vol. in.; Ttonde’s 
Batdilles Navales de la Prance, vol. iii.; Cent 
Mag. 1846, pt. i. p. 436.] J. K. £. 

BAKER, THOMAS BARWICK 
LLOYD (1807-1886), one of the founders of 
the reformatory school system, born in 1807, 
was the only son of Thomas John Llojd 
Baker (ff. 1841) of Hordwioke Court, Glouces¬ 
tershire, and of Mary, daughter of William 
Sharp of Fulham, and niece of Gronvills 
Sharp [q. v.] Like hia father, Baker wentto 
Eton and to Christ Church, Oxford, where h» 
matriculated in 1826 but did not gradngle. 
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He entered at Lincoln’s Inn in ] 828, (jualifled slcetohed at Hardwicko Caatle.’ A coUec* 

^ a macistrate for Gloucestershire in 18^, tion of Baker's papers, contributed to news- 
afterwards became a visiting justice papers or read at meetings of the Social 
* the countv prison of Gloucester. On sue- Science Association, was after his death 
eecdinir lus 'father at Ilardwiche Court in edited by Herbert Philips and Edmund 
1>41 be took an active part in the adminis- Varney in 1889, under the title, ‘ War with 
trationof other local public institutions, was Crime.’ This volume contains areproduc- 
one of the founders of the social science con- tion of a portrait of Baker at Hardwieke 
-te^sesi started what is known as the Berk- Court, by G. Richmond, R.A., which was 
jhhte svstem for the suppression of vagrancy, presented to Mrs. Baker by the managers of 
was president of the chamber of commerce, English reformatories. Most of Baker’s work 
and captain of the Gloucestershire squadron related to the prevention of crime, in youth 
of the yeomanry cavalry. As a member of and in age, and many of the reforms which 
the old high church part^, Baker contributed he advocated have been carried into effect, 
lilierallv to the restoration of Hardwieke, He urged that crime was due to a form of 
Clsv and other churches. He was deputy- mental disease, end tliat the forces against 
lieutenant of Gloucestershire, and high snenff it must bo carefully marshalled if success is 
in 1847-& . fp be attained. Sentences should be appor- 

Boker's best known work was in connee- tioned on a scientific principle, the amount 
tion with the establishment of the Hard- to depend rather on the antecedents of the 
wickereformatory schooL The Philanthropic prisoner than on the heinousness of the par- 
8 ociety (founded in 1788) and the Refuge tioular crime. Ho thought that, in the inte- 
for the Destitute had for years dona much rests alike of the criminal and the public, a 
for the reformation of youthful criminals, sentence of imprisonment should he foUowcd 
and the Philauthropio Society had eata- by a term of police supervision. He depre- 
bliahed a school in London; in 1848, on the cated the erection out of the rates of expen- 
adwee of the Rev. Sydney Turner, then its aive buildings for reformatories, and held 
superintendent, the Philanthropic Society's that only confirmed offenders should be sent 
rehoolwas removed to the Farm school at to such schools. 

DedhiU, and reorganised on the lines of the Baker’s health broke down in 1882, and 
Frenchschoolat Metlray. Balrer's attention after that year he took no active part in 
had been drawn to the question by seeing public affairs. He died at Ilardwiolte on 
boys in prison at Gloucester, and by a visit 10 Dec. 1886. By his marriage, in 1840, 
to the PhUanthropio Society’s school in Lon- with Mary, daughter of Nichol as Lewis Fen- 
don. In 1861 the whole question of the wick of Besford, WoicostBrshire, he had two 
treatment of youthful offenders was con- sons—Granville Edwin Lloyd Balter (born 
sidered at a conference at Birmingham, pro- in 1841, high sheriff of Gloucestershire in 
moted by the town clerk, William Morgan, 1898) and Henry Orde Lloyd Baker (bom in 
and Joseph Hubhack of Liverpool. Among 1842). 

the results of this conference was the esta- nypjkg . poster's Alumni Oson. 1716- 
bhshment of reformatory schools, by pnvate iggo . Kelly’s Handbook, 1900.1 (i. A. A. 

philanthropists, in several places {Meporf 

of Sydney Turner, S.M. Inspector, 1876). BAKER, Sib THOMAS DURADfD 
With the help of George Henry Bengough (1837-189.8), lieutenant-general, quarter- 
(1829-1866), Baker opened a school at Jlaixl- master-general to the forces, son of John 
wicke in March 1862, the first inmates being Durand Baker, vicar of Bishop’s Tawton, 
three young London thieves. The school North Devon, was bom on 23 March 1837. 
was at first little more than a labourer's cot- Educated at Cheltenham, ho obtained a com- 
tage on a amoll farm on Baker’s estate; by mission as ensign in the 18th. royal Irish 
18^ there were seventeen inmates. Bon- regiment of foot on 18 Aug. 1864. His 
googh, a rich young squirs, worked for two further commissions were dated; lieutenant 
TCars as schoolmaster, living in the house. 12 Jan. 1866, captain 26 Oct. 1858, brevet 
ihe first Reformatory Schools Act was major 21 March 1885, major 1,2 Noy. 
passed in 1854, enabling courts to commit to 1873, brevet lieutenant-colonel 1 April 
these schools, and the treasury to contribute 1874, brevet colonel, 21 April 1877, regi- 
to their support. " mental lieutenant-colonel 1 July 1881, 

Many particulars of Baker's work are given major-general 1 Sept. 1886, temporary lieu- 
by Professor von Holtssendorli) who made his tenant-general 29 April 1891. 
ao((naintancc in ] 861, and published a book Baker served with his regiment ^at the 
which was translated by Rosa Gihhard under siege of Sebastopol from 80 Dec. 1864 and, 
the title, ‘An English Country Squire, as fot his gallantly on 18 June 1856 at the 
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attack of the Sedan by the Tray of the 
cemetery and the suburbs of Sebastopol, Tvas 
mentioned in despatches. He ■was present 
at the fall of the fortress on 8 Sept,, and 
returned to England in July 1856. He re¬ 
ceived the war medal ■with clasp and the 
Turkish and Sardinian medals. In Novem¬ 
ber 18B7 he embarked with his regiment for 
India, and served with tho field force^ in 
Central India in pursuit of Tantia Topi in 
1858, He was successful in obtaining ad¬ 
mission to tho staff college, and passed out 
in 1862. In the following year he accom¬ 
panied tho 2iid battalion of the Eoyal Irish, 
which had been recently raised, to 
Zealand, where ho was deputy assistant adju¬ 
tant-general to the forces m Now Zealand 
from 20 March ltj61 to 31 March 1806, and 
assistant ac[jutant-general from that date 
until the end of April 1867. Ha served 
duri^ tho Maori war of 1864 to 1866 in 
the Waikato and tho Wanganui campaigns; 
he acted as assistant military secretary to 
Lieutenant-general Sir Duncan Cameron in 
the action of Eangiawhia on 20 Nov. 1803, 
and was stall' olBcer to the force under 
Major-general Carey at the unsuccessful at¬ 
tack of Orakati on Si March 1864, when he 
led one of the threo columns of assault; he 
was present at its capture on 2 April. He 
was mentioned in despatches for tho gal¬ 
lantry, untiring energy, and zeal which he 
evinced {Lonhon Gazette, 14 May and 
14 June 1864), and received tho war medal 
and a brevet majority. 

On 2 Oct, 1873 Daker was appointed as¬ 
sistant adjutant and quartermaster-general 
of the expedition to Ashauti,and accompanied 
Sir Garnet Wolseley to the Gold Coast. He 
served throughout the campdigu, was pre¬ 
sent at the action of Essaman on 14 Oct., 
took port in the relief of Abrairrampa on 
6 and 6 Nov,, in the battles of Amoaful on 
31 Jan. 1874, and of Ordah-su and the cap¬ 
ture of Eumossi on 4 Feb. From 14 Oct. 
1873 until 17 Dec. 1874 he performed the 
duties of chief of the staff in addition to 
those of quartermaster-general. For his ser¬ 
vices he was mentioned in despatches fay Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, who attributed to Baker's 
untiring energy much of the euccess that 
had attended the operations, and expressed 
the opinion that he possessed ' every quality 
that IS valuable to a staff officer.’ Baker was 
promoted to a brevet lieutenant-colonelcy, 
received the medal with clasp, and was made 
a companion of the order of the Bath, mili¬ 
tary division. 

On his return from Ashanti Baker was 
appointed a deputy assistant quartermaster- 
general on the neadquarters staff in London 


on 22 May 1874, and an assistant adratmi ^ 
general on 10 Nov. 1875. He was madea ^ 
aide-de-camp to the queen, with rank rf ^ 
colonel in the army, on 21 April 1877. m * 
was attached to the Bussian army dutiiM * 
the Eusso-Turkish war of 1877, and 1 
present at the principal operations. In Xu. 
vember 1878 he went to India as militan 
secretary to Lord Lytton, the goveraoi. ' 
general. He was with the viceroy at Siah 
when Sir Louis Cavagiiari was murdered tt 
Kabul in S^temher 1879. Sir Frederitk 
(afterwards Earl) Boberts was also at Simk 
on leave of absence from his division in tli 
Kurnm vaUoy; and on being ordered to «. ! 
join at once, and to advance on Kabul to < 
exact rolribution for tbe outrage, be apphej < 
for Baker’s services to command tho 2nd iu. f 
fantry brigade, | 

Baker accompanied Boherts to Kurom, and 1 
on 19 Sept, he repulsed an attack on tie ' 
entrenchments of his brigade at the Shntu^ / 
gardan pass. On 1 Oct. the whole of tbe 1 
Kabul field force was assembled in the Loi>u ' 
valley; on the fith Baker commanded tie 
troops in the successful battle of Ohanuii, i 
oud on the 9th was with Boberts at tie [ 
occupation of Kabul. In November Baler ; 
was sent in command of a force to Maidan, , 
on the Kabul-Ghazui road, where he lepulsed 
anattack and returned to Kabul. On 8 Dec, 
he ogain commanded a force hetiveen t 
gondeh and Moidan, to co-operate ivith tie I 
other columns engaged in the operations for | 
the destruction of a formidable Afghan com- i 
bination, but on hearing of the failure of I 
Massey's column he returned to Kabul. On J 
IS Dec. he attacked the Afghans on the p 
Tokht-i-Shah hill, and on tho 14th he aga’ta | 
attacked them on the Asmai heights, but uu I 
forced by superior numbera to withdraw, t 
The army was then concentrated in the > 
Sherpur entrenchments. An attack iu force I 
followed on 28 Dec., when Baker took part I 
in the comp^to defeat and dispersion of the | 
Afghans. He shortly after commanded an , 
expedition into Kohistan and destroyed a I 
fortified post. | 

After the arrival at Kabul of Sir Donald 5 
Stewart [q. v. SuppL] from Kandahar, and ' 
the news of the disaster at Maiwand, Baker ' 
was given the command of one of the m- 
fantiy brigades of the force ■with which Bo¬ 
berts left Kabul on 9 Aug. 1880 for the 
relief of Kandahar, The celebrated march 
was accomplished in three weeks. Baker, ; 
with his brigade, took a prominent part in j 
the battle of Kandahar on 1 Sept. He then | 
returned home. For his services in theae I 
campaigns he was mentioned in despatchea | 
(id, 16 Jan., 4 May, and 3 Deo. 1880), la- £ 
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stubboTii resistance ShaiiiT Pasha 'was en¬ 
abled to retreat in safety irom his position 
at Komarli. In recognition of this success 
Baker was promoted hy telegram from, the 
porte to the rank of ferik or lieutenant- 
general. During the retreat of Suleiman’s 
army he commanded the rearguard, and it 
fell to him to burn the bridge at Bozardjik 
over the Maritza, Later, however, in the 
war, becoming disgusted at the unaccount¬ 
able abandonment of strong positions by the 
Turkish generals, he requested permission to 
return to England. Baker published in 
1879 his book entitled ' War in Bulgaria: a 
Narrative of Personal Experience’(London, 
2 vols. 8vo), iu which he confined himself 
to describing the operations in which he as¬ 
sisted. He continued in the Turkish ser¬ 
vice, and after the conclusion of the war 
was commissioned to superintend the carry¬ 
ing out of the proposed Turkish reforms in 
Armenia. In 1882 he entered the Egyptian 
service on the offer being made to him of 
the command of the newljr organised Egyp¬ 
tian army; but on his arrival at Cairo this 
offer was withdrawn, and he was given the 
command of the police. Baker was con¬ 
vinced that the police would sooner or later 
be wanted as a military reserve, and concen¬ 
trated his attention rather on the semi- 
military gendarmerie than the police proper 
(Milkeb, Egypt, p. 332). His desperate en¬ 
deavour to relieve Tokar with 8,600 Egyp-; 
tian troops and gendarmerie, little better 
than rabble in discipline, met •with complete 
defeat at El Teb on 6 Feb. 1884. His own 
account of the action was that, on the 
square being threatened by a force of the 
enemy less than one thousand strong, the 
Egyptian troops threw down their arms and 
ran, allowing themselves to be killed without 
the slightest resistance (ib. p. 169). He 
acted on the intelligence staff of the force 
under Sir Gerald Graham [q.v. Suppl.J, and 

f uided the advance of the army to the second 
attle of El Teb on 29 Feb. 1884, on which 
occasion he was wounded. 

Baker remained in command of the Egyp¬ 
tian police tiU his death, which took place at 
Tel-el-kebir from angina pectoris on 17 Nov. 
1887. He was hurled with military honours 
in the English cemete^ at Cairo. 

In a despatch from Lord Salisbury to Sir 
Evelyn Barli^ (now Lord Cromer), dated 
6 Dec. 1887, the great regret of her majesty’s 
government was expressed at his death, and 
acknowledgment was made of the important 
services he had rendered to the Egyptian 
government. Ills great military abilities 
were, however, -wasted in the command of a 
civil force; they were such that ‘his qareep 


I might have been among the most hrillianliii' 
our military service’(TiVnes, 18 Nov. i 
He married, on 13 Dec. 1866, Fanny, on), / 
child of Frank Wormald of Potterton HiB, 
Aberford, by which marriage there wer^ ' 
daughters, the younger of whom only su^ \ 
■vived her father and married Sir John Ck. » 
den, bart. | 

Besides the works mentioned in the ten I 
Balcer wrote a pamphlet on army refom ; 
(1869, 8vo) and ‘ Organisation of Cavaltr* | 
for the' .Tournal of the Royal United Service) j 
Institution.’ I 

[Times, 18 Nov. 1887; Annual Register, ISJp 1 
Sir Samuel Baker, a Memoir, by Murray anj 
White, 1896 j Baker’s works; private inform, \ 
tion.] W. 0-a j 

BAIiDWIN, ROBERT (1804-1868), I 
Canadian statesman, born in York (now > 
Toronto), in Upper Canada, on 12 May 180) ' 
was eldest son of "William "Warren BaldW | 
a physician of Edinburgh, who settled ij ^ 
Canada in 1798 in company with his father * 
Robert Baldwin of Summer HUl, Knock- r 
more, co. Cork, Ireland, and there engegei i 
in practice as a barrister. His mother wei c 
Phoebe, daughter of "William "Willcocl), ( 
sometime mayor of Cork in Ireland, andlatn i 


Robert received his education at the Home 
district grammar school under John Stracbui 
^.v.l and in 1819 began the study of la*. 
On being admitted on attorn^ and cM 
to the bar of the province in Trinity tern, 
1826, he was taken into partnership by hit 
father, and from that time conducted a Iskc 
and profitable business until 18^, when he 
retired from active practice. Four yean 
previously he had inherited a large property 
m Canada. On two occasions he was tm- 
Burer of the Law Society and honoroOT hfd 
of the Upper Canada bar, holding ofncs for 
the first time in 1847 and 1848, and again 
from 1860 till his death, 

Baldwin’s name is inseparably connected 
•with the introduction and establishment is 
Canada of parliamentary government, Hie 
public life dates from 1828, when he was as 
unsuccessful candidate for York. He -won 
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the seat in January 1830, but was defeated ’ 
after the dissolution in June following, sad 
did not again enter the legislative assembly 
until 1841, after the union of Upper 'with 
Lower Canada, and the grant to the colony 
of responsible or parliamentary government, | 
Meantime Bald-win drew up the nssem- . 
bly’s petition to the king, dated 1829, which | 
protested against the governor’s dismissal of | 
a judge, John "Walpole "Willis [q. v.] This 1 
document contains what is deemed to be the | 
first request ou the part of a British qolonyt | 
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parliamentary system. But Bald- 
Ws ideas on the sulaect, though far m ad¬ 
vice of those of the men of his tune, were 
.till in their formative stage. Seven years 
later his views were matimed. On .5i6 Feb. 
,%6 he was selected by Sir Francis Bond 
Head fq v.l, lieutenant-governor of Upper 
toada, as one of his executive council. 
Baldwin's faith in parliamentary govern¬ 
ment in its adaptability to colonial con¬ 
ditions, and the right of British subjects in 
Upper Canada to its enjoyment were com¬ 
municated to the governor beforehis appoint¬ 
ment, and the acceptance of such opinions 
formed the condition upon which he con¬ 
sented to take office. But the lieutenant- 
imremor, ignoring the stipulation, continued 
to act independently of his executive council 
gg his predecessors had done. On 4 March, 
therefore, Baldwin drew up a minute or mo- 
morandum of remonstrance which the council 
adopted and transmitted to the lieutenant- 
governor. Sir Francis scouted the limitations 
of power which his advisers would have im¬ 
posed on him. They consequently resigned 
on 12 March. The house was sitting at the 
time. It embraced at once the cause of the 
ministers, endorsed their action, and re- 
adiimed their reasons. This was the earliest 
conscious adoption of parliamentary prin¬ 
ciples hy a colonial assembly. The resigna¬ 
tion of the ministers was accepted, the house 
dissolved, a new election proclaimed, and the 
question what form the government should 
take was debated at the hustings; the lieu- 
tenant-governor took an active port in the 
contest, holding himself forth os the main¬ 
stay of ‘ British institutions ’ and denouncing 
Ms opponents as ‘republicans’ or something 


worse. 

Baldwin took no part in the elections, but 
in April paid a visit to England and spent 
about a year there and in belaud. When 
in London, he sought an interview with 
the colonial secretary, Charles Qrant, lord 
Glenelg [q. v.], which was declined, hut he 
was invited to send suggestions. They were 
given in a letter dated 13 July 1836, and 
constitute probably the best argument extant 
for the extension of the English govern¬ 
mental avatem to the colonial possessions. 
Having done all he could to avert the re¬ 
bellion which now threatened, Baldwin with¬ 
drew from public affairs for nearly four years. 

In 1837, when Lord Russell’s Canada reso¬ 
lutions came up for consideration in parlia¬ 
ment, colonial self-government found no ad- 
1 ocates. The Upper Canada rebellion broke 
out on 4 Dec. 1837. The lieutenant-governor 
tent to Baldwin asking him to meet William 
Lvon Mackensie [q v.] and his misguided 


followers witli a flag of truce. Baldwin at 
once complied, and, as written authority for 
his mission was demanded hy Mackenzie, 
returned to obtain it. Sir Francis refused 
not only to give a written authority hut to 
acknowledge any mission at all. This mes¬ 
sage Baldwin delivered to therehols, and re¬ 
tired forthwith to his own house. Sir Allan 
Macnab [q, vj, relying on statements in the 
published 'Narrative'of Sir F. B. Head, 
subsequently attacked in the assembly Bald¬ 
win’s action on this occasion, but, on hearing 
Baldwin’s account, withdrew his strictures, 
and approved Baldwin’s conduct iu the cir¬ 
cumstances. The house took the same view 
(13 Oct. 1842). 

At the request of the governor-general, 
Charles Poulett Thompson, Lord Sydenham 
[q. V.], Baldwin became solicitor-general for 
Upper Canada in 1840, and next year (2 Feb. 

when the union with Lower Canada 
came into force. Lord Sydenham invited him 
to join his executive council. The elections 
to the united legislative assembly soon fol¬ 
lowed, and Baldwin was returned for two 
constituencies. The legislature was sum¬ 
moned to meet in June, but, before that took 
place, Baldwin’s own suspicions of the 
governor-general’s conception of responsible 
or parliaments^ government were aroused. 
He nad no confidence in the majority of his 
ministerial colleagues, and he approached 
the governor-general for the purpo!>e of hav¬ 
ing the council reconstructed on a homo¬ 
geneous basis. Sydenham declined the pro¬ 
position, and Baldwin at once retired from 
office. Lord Sydenham meant by respon¬ 
sible government that his executive should 
couaist of heads of departments who should 
be solely responsible to him, and that he 
should in turn he responsible to the imperial 
parliament. Ae the session progressed it 
became evident, notwithstanding the profes¬ 
sions of certain ministers, that the rule of 
government was prescribed by Lord Johri 
Russell’s despatch of 16 Oct. 1839, which 
had not been published. Baldwin moved 
for its production, which was granted. There¬ 
upon, on 8 Sept. 1841, he submitted a series 
of resolutions which constitute, says Al- 
phieus Todd [q. v.], ‘ articles of agreement 
upon the momentous question of responsible 
government, between the executive autho¬ 
rity of the crown and the Canadian people.’ 
They are not legislative hut declaratory, and 
sanction this principle: that, in local affairs, 
the local ministers are answerable to the 
local houses for all acts of the executive 
authority. During the debate certain verbal 
alterations, really the work of Lord Syden¬ 
ham, were suggested and accepted, and the 
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resolutions passed unanimously. In this 
manner was parliamentary rule formally 
introduced into the colonies. 

Lord Sydenham died shortly aftenvards, 
and was succeeded by Sir Charles Bagot [q. v. 
Suppl.], who first organised in Canada govern- 
ment by means of a cabinet. The existing 
administration was threatened with defeat 
at the opening of the next session (1S42). A. 
reorganisation thereupon took place. Bald¬ 
win took office with Sir Louis Lafontaine. 
They accepted tlie portfolios of attorney- 
general for Upper and Lower Canada respec¬ 
tively, and became the actual leaders of the 
government, though their pre-eminence in 
we council was not official. Lafontaine 
took charge of the oiTairs of Lower Canada, 
while those of Upper Canada and matters 
common to the east and west fell into Bald¬ 
win’s hands. Baldwin was defeated on re¬ 
turn to his constituents after accepting office, 
but was chosen by acclamation to represent 
Bimonski in Lower Canada. The french 
Canadians seized the opportunity to e.xpreaa 
their appreciation of his services on their 
behalf. Baldwin and Lafontaine’s adminis¬ 
tration, whichlasted from September of 1843 
to September of 1843, marks the first period 
of cabinet government in Canada. 

With Sir Charles Bagot’s successor. Sir 
Charles Theophilus (afterwards Lord) Met¬ 
calfe [q. V.], who professed his adherence to 
responsible government in Lord Fiydenham’s 
understanding of the term, Baldwin and his 
colleagues came into conflict. The occasion 
was the malting of certain local appoint¬ 
ments by the governor on his own authority. 
The council remonstrated, and, ns their re¬ 
monstrances were of no avail, resigned. The 
house which was then sitting approved their 
action by a vote of two to one. A session 
of turmoil was brought to an early close, 
followed by a ministerial interregnum that 
lasted nearly nine months. At length Met¬ 
calfe gathered together a tolerably complete 
cabinet, dissolved the house, and entered the 
electoral arena with all the force he could 
command. He defeated Baldwin by a small 
majority, and set William Henry Draper 
(1601-1877) in power. But Draper proved 
no less tenacious than Baldwin of the rights 
of his position, and the ultimate effect of 
Metcalfe’s action was to strengthen respon¬ 
sible government in the parliamentary sense 
of the term, which was not thenceforth 
called in question in Canada. 

After four years in opposition Baldwin re¬ 
sumed office in March 1848 with Lafontaine 
under the governor-generalship of Lord 
Blgin, The administration, known again 
9 S the Xjofontain^-Bqldwin government 


(although Baldwin was never nominj'l 
prime minister), was once more framed ^' 
the basis of a double leadership. As ia I* f 
earlier administration, Baldwin took cW i 
of Upper Canada and matters commoat 
east and west. The amount of consttactir 
legislation effected was unprecedented a 
Canada. Among the special measures a» 
ciated with Baldwin’s name in his ain 
section, Canada west, now the province ^ 
Ontario, ai’e: equal division of iuteatete, 
land among claimants of the same de^ 
the organisation of the municipal sjstea 
substantially os it now exists; the establiA 
ment of Toronto University on a non-set. 
tarian basis; the erection of division ci I 
small-debt courts, of the courts of commoa! 
pleas and chancery. He had a principal 
share also in the following acts, winch vfeh ^ 
of common benefit to both sections of ftj 
colony: the taking over of the nost-olEa- 
from the imperial authorities; the settle. 
ment of the civil list question; the fieeiae ’ 
and enlargement of the canals; the openbu ' 
of the Rt. Lawrence following the repeal a! ' 
the British navigation laws; the abolition d '< 
the old preferential tariff. One act ofbi, j 
administration aroused great opposition ia , 
the province. Known as the Rebelhoa 1 
Losses Bill, its purpose was to comnsnsat- 
those persons in Lower Canada who bad 
suffered loss from, the rebellion of 1837-S, 
and were not actually guilty of treason. A, ■, 
similar statute had been passed ibr Uppu C 
Canada. The hill was held to be unjust to | 
the loyal pofidation, but it was really aa \ 
act of local justice. Out of the agitation f 
arose a movement, chiefly among the Eng- [ 
lish-speakiug people, for the auue.vation of p 
Canada to the United States. Btfidwia f 
met this with determined boldness; norwas f 
he less hostile to a demand for Canaffiaa > 
independence, a subsidiary reflex of the sane ( 
discontent. Since 1860 there has been no i 
serious leaning in either of these directionain 
British North America. 

The occasion of Baldwin’s retirement inu 
a motion to inquire into the w'orking of the 
court of chancery, which had just been . 
established. The house rejected the motion, * 
but, as a majority from Upper Canada 
favoured it, he interpreted their vote os an 
expression _ of non-confidence in him. He 
resigned his portfolio to the regret both of 
opponents and colleagues. In tiie ensuing 
elections (1861) he again solicited the sut- ; 
/rage of his old constituency, the North Bid- J 
ing of York, but was d^eated by one of his | 
nominal supporters. In fact, new issues or ' 
phases of issues were arising, and, ss tine ^ 
went on, there was a widening breach hot | 
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tween Baldwin and the reformers. ‘With¬ 
drawing from puhlio life at the early age of 
foitv-'eTen, Baldwin steadily resisted all 
Der/nwions to return. In 1861 he was made 
companion of the Bath. On 9 Dec. 18o3 he 
died as he had lived, a devoted churchman. 

On the motion of (Sir) Francis Hindis a 
marble bust of him was placed in the as¬ 
sembly chamber; his portrait in oil hangs in 
0 ‘>ffoode Hall, Toronto. 

On 31 -Hay 1827 Baldwin married hia 
cousin, Augusta Elizabeth Sullivan, sister 
ofMr.’justice Sullivan j she died on 11 Jan. 
IhSe. 

fTiVlor's Portr. of Brit. Amor. lii. 65-89; 
Dent's Can. Poitr. Gall. i. 17-49; Dent's Lust 
Forty years, vol. i.; Gerin-L<\joie's Dix Ana au 
Can. 18JO-60; Turcatle's Can. sous I'Union, pts. 
i ii.; Morgan's Legal Directory, p. 35; Dead's 
Karritive, pp. 60, 316, 861; Head's Lord Gle- 
nelg's Despatches, pp. 61-66; Ann. Rag. 1836, 
Pnb. Doc. 288-300; Houston's Constit. Docs, 
pp. 292-304; J. B. Ooti's Pol. Appmts. pp. 27, 
38; Lord Durham's Report, January 1839; 
Buller'sEeponsibla Govt. (p.imph.), 1840; Lind¬ 
sey's Life of \V. L. Maclcenzie, ii, 64 and App.; 
Scrape's Life of Ld. Sydenham, pp. 229 et seq.; 
j^ye's Life of Ld, Metcaife, it. 313 et seq,; 
Kaye's Select, from papers of Lord Metcalfe, pp. 
412-21: "WakeOeld'e View of Sir 0. Metcalfe's 
Govt. p. 17: Hincks's Reminiscences, pp. 16, 
188-200; ffincks’s Uist. of Can. 1840-50, p. 18; 
Grey's Colonial Policy, i. 206 et seq.; Report 
on Grievances, Upper Canada, 1836, p, 30; 
Kinety-two Resolutions, Lower Canada, 1834; 
Todd's Porlt. Govt, in the Brit. Col. p. 78; Han¬ 
sard's Canada Dehatc(1837), 3rd ser. vols. xxxyi. 
xxxvii.; Colonial Poliev (I860), 3rd ser. vol. 
eviii.; Pope's Mem. of Sir .T. A. Macdonald, i. 
So; Devin’s L'Union des deux Ciinadas, ch. i.- 
vii.: Hoad's Eohollion of 1837, pp. 222-32; Hop¬ 
kins's Canada; an Encycloptraia, 1898, iii. 28- 
81, 107-8; Ryerson's Story of my Life, pp. 
318-41.] T. B. B. 


BALPOUE,, EDWARD GREEN (1813- 
1889), surgeon-general and writer on India, 
the second son of Captain George Balfour 
and his wife, a sister or Joseph Hume, M.P., 
was horn at Montrose in Forfarshire on 
6 Sept. 1813, He received his early educa¬ 
tion at the Montrose academy, proceeded to 
Edinburgh Universi^, and alter studying 
surgery became, in 1833, a licentiate of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of that city. 
In 1834 he went to India and entered the 
medical department of the Indian army, 
and on 2 June 1836 he obtained a com¬ 
mission of assistant-surgeon. An executive 
officer he had, during various periods until 
1868, medical charge of European and 
native artillery, and of native cavalry and 
infantry of both the Madras and Bombay 
vot. sxii.— bttp. 


armies, and was slafif-surgeon at Alimad- 
nagar in the Deccan and at Bellary in the 
ceded district«. In 1860 he was acting go¬ 
vernment agent at Chepauk and paymaster 
of the Carnatic stipends. On 31 Dec. 1862 
he attained the rank of full surgeon. 

I In 1846 Balfour published 'Statistical 
Data for forming Troops and maintaining 
them in Health in different Climates and 
Locahties ’ (Madras ?), and ‘ Observations 
on the Means of preserving the Health of 
Troops by selecting Healthy Localities for 
their Cantonments' (London), which brought 
him into some prominence as on authomy 
on public health. In 1849 he received the 
thanks of the Madras government for his 
report' On the Influence exercised by Trees 
on the Climate of a Country ’ (Madraa Jour¬ 
nal of lAtemture and Sbience, 1849; reprinted 
1849 at Madras with similar report^. In 
the same year a treatise by him on ‘ Statis¬ 
tics of Cholera ’ was published at Madras, 
In 1860 he issued ‘ Remarks on. the Causes 
for which Native Soldiers of the Madras 
Army were discharged the Service in the 
five Years from 1842-3 to 1846-7.’ 

During the early years of his service Bal¬ 
four devoted mu(m attention to the study 
of oriental languages, and became an expert 
scholar in Hindustani and Persian. In 1860 
he published at Madias, under the title of 
‘Gul-Bastah, or the Bunch of Roses,’ a 
lithographed series of extracts from Persian 
and Hindustani poets, and founded the Mo¬ 
hammedan Public Library at Madras, au in¬ 
stitution containing hooks in English and 
oriental languages, open to all classes and 
creeds. Tliis service to literature was, on 
hia departure from India, gratefully adenow- 
ledged in an address in Persian which was 
presented to him at Madras by leading Mo¬ 
hammedans. Froml864to 1861he was often 
employed as Persian and Hindustani trans¬ 
lator to the government. 

In 1850 an offer made by Balfour to the 
government to form a museum in hfadras 
was accepted, and the Government Central 
Museum was established with Balfour as its 
superintendent, on office which he under¬ 
took without remuneration, and filled till 
1659. While holding this appointment he 
issued, besides several catalogues and general 
reports on the work of the museum, a num¬ 
ber of publications relating to special 
Wnohes of scientific study, 'These included 
a classified list of the Mollosca (Madras, 
1855, fol.), a ‘ Report on the Iron Ores; 
the Manufacture of Iron and Steel; and the 
Coals of the Madras Presidency' (Madras, 
1866, 8v(0) and 'Remarks on the Gutta 
Peroha of Southern India' (Madras, 1866, 
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8vo). He also wrote a prefatory daaorip- 
tion of the districts dealt with in a ‘ Baro¬ 
metrical Survey of India,’ issued in 1868 
under the editorship of a committee, of 
which Balfour was chairman, and in 1866 ha 
published * Localities of India exempt from 
Cholera.’ 

In 1867 appeared at hladras the work hy 
which Balfour is best known, ‘The Ency- 
clopeedia of India and of Eastern and 
Southern Asia, Commercial, Industrial, and 
Scientific.’ This book embodied great ex¬ 
perience, vast reading, and indomitable in¬ 
dustry. A second edition in five volumes 
appeared in India in 1873, and between 1877 
and 1884 Balfour revised the book for pub¬ 
lication in England. After the first edition 
the word ‘ Cyclopcedia ’ was substituted in the 
title for ‘ Encyclopiedia.’ The third edition, 
which was publi^ed in London in 1885, 
was at many points superior to the earlier 
impressions. Balfour's outlay on it was 
lavish and ungrudging, but the usefulness 
of the work was soon generally recognised, 
and the whole expenditure was met within 
two years. 

From 1888 to 1801 Balfour was com¬ 
missioner for investigating the debts of 
the nawab of the Carnatic, at whose 
court he was for many years political agent, 
lie acted for a short period as assistant 
assay master at the Madras mint, and in the 
milita^ finance department of India he was 
at Madias examiner of medical accounts. 

In 1862 he joined the administrative grade 
of the Madias medical staff. He was deputy 
inspector-general of hospitals from 1862 to 
1870, and during this period he served as 
deputy surgeon-general lu the Burmnh divi¬ 
sion, the Straits Settlements, the Andamans, 
twice in the ceded districts, twice in the 
Mysore division, and for four years with the 
Hyderabad subsidiary force and Hyderabad 
contingent. He displayed the utmost energy 
in the personal inspection of his districts, 
and proved his continued interest in scientific 
matters hy instituting the Mysore Museum 
in 1806, and by publishing at Madras a work 
on 'The Timber Trees, Timber, and Fancy 
Woods, as also the Forests of India and of 
Eastern and Southern Asia,’ which reached 
a second edition in 1862, and a third in 1870. 

From 1871 to 1876 Balfour was, as surgeon- 
general, head of the Madras medical depart¬ 
ment. In the second year of his period of 
office he conferred a great benefit on the 
natives of India by drawing the attention of 
the Madras government to the necessity for 
educating women in the medical profession, 
native social customs being such that native 
women were debarred alike from receiving 


visits from medical men and from.. 

at the public hospitals and disTOnaarirar 
a result the Madras Medical College wu h 
1875 opened to women, and his services k 
this direction were commemorated in iggj 
by the endowment at Madras Univeisitvol 
a ‘ Balfour memorial’ gold medal, with'the 
object of encouraging the medical edocatim 
of women. Balfour’s last publications befoig 
leaving India were two pamphlels withtlu 
general title ‘Medical Hints to the People 
of India.’ They bore respectively the sub. 
titles, ‘ The Vydian and the Hakim, whet 
do they know of Medicine P’ and ‘Emiaew 
Medical Men of Ama, Africa, Europe, and 
America, who have advanced Medicd 
Science,’ Both appeared at Madra.s in 1875, 
and reached second editions in the following 
year. 

In 1876 Balfour finally returned to Eng. 
land with a good service pension, after fotty. 
two years' residence in India. Before liis 
departure public acknowledgment of his 
labours was made in an address presented to 
him at Madras hy the Hindu, Mohauune* 
dan, and European communities. His puN 
trait was placed in the Qoverument Central 
Museum. 

In England, besides preparing for the pnss 
the third edition of his ‘ Etioyclopffldm of 
India/ he issued ‘Indian Forestry’ (1886) 
and ‘ The Agricultural Pests of India and of 
Eastern and Southern Asia, Vegetable, Ani¬ 
mal ’ (1887). He died on 8 Dec. 188® at 
107 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, at the 
age of seventy-six. He married, on 24 May 
1862, the elcfest daughter of Dr. Gilchrist 
of Madras, 

Balfour was a fellow of the Madras Uni¬ 
versity, and a corresponding member of tl» 
Imperial Hoyal Geological Institute of 
Vienna. In addition to the works enume¬ 
rated above, he translated into Hindustani 
Dr. J. T. Conciueat’s ‘ Outlines of Midwifery,’ 
and procured and printed at his own expensa 
translations of the same work in Tamil, Te- 
lugu, and Canarese. He also translated into 
Hindustani Gleig's ‘Astronomy,’and pre¬ 
pared in 1864 a diglot Hindustani and Eng¬ 
lish ‘Statistical Map of the World,’which 
was also rendered and printed in Tamil and 
Telugu. To periodical literature he made 
a large number of contributions on varioiu 
subjects, a list of which is given in the 
' Cyclopesdia of India’ (3rd edit. 1886), 

His elder brother, Sib Gbobqb Baieohs 
(1809-1894), general and politician, was bom 
at Montrose in 1809. He was educated at 
the Military Acadiemy at Addiscomhe, en¬ 
tered the Madras artillery in 1826, and in the 
following year joined the royal artillery, and 
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rose to the rank of general. Ha 
the Malacca field force in ISSj}- 
t« 13 and,as brigade jna,ior, in the campaign 
aSt Knrnoof in 1839, being present at 
tie battle of Zorappre on 18 Oct. He was 
ctaff fffflner of the Madras forces m the war 
airainst China in 1840-2, and took part m 
the orincipal actions of the campaign, and 
WBS elected joint agent for captured public 
monertv: he was also receiver of the ransom 
Sile'under the treaty of Nankin, and he 
Jrttled and paid the hong debts due by the 
Chinese merchants. From 1843 till 1860 
ha was consul at Shanghai. He received 
his commission as cimtain in the artillery 
corps on 26 March 1844, and obtained the 
hrewtrank of field oflicer in the artiUeiy on 
8 Oct. 1^7' From 1849 till 1867 he was 
an acting stipendiary member of the military 
hoard at the Madras Presidency, and dirring 
this time was employed as a commissioner 
to inquire into the Madras public works 
establishments. He was made O.B. in 1864. 
He received the brevet rank of lieutenant- 
colonel of the Madras artillery in 1866, in 
1867 he became colonel, and in 1868 attained 
the regimental rank of lieutenant-colonel of 
artillery. In 1860 be waa specially com¬ 
missioned by the viceroy, Lord Canning, to 
inquire into the condition of the native and 
European troops forming the garrison of 
Bormsh. He was a memW of the military 
finance commission in 1869 and 1860, and 
from 1860 till 1862 he was chief of the 
military finance department formed to ensure 
omiomyin military expenditure. Hislahours 
in this connection met with high commenda¬ 
tion from the Indian government, and after 
his return to England he was employed in 
1866 on the recruiting commission. The 
thoroughness of his wonc on this commission 
led to his nomination in 1867 as assistant to 
the controlleivin-chief at the war office; he 
filled this wst from 1868 tiU 1871, and was 
created K.G.B. in 1870. He was promoted 
major-general in 1866, lieutenant-general in 
1874, and general in 1877. In 1872 he was 
elected liberal M.P. for Eincardineahire, and 
held the seat until 1892. Li 1876 he sup¬ 
plied a preface on the ‘ commercial, politi¬ 
cal, and military advantages in all Asia’ to 
a collection of articles and letters on ‘ Trade 
and Salt in India Free,’ reprinted from the 
‘ Times.’ He died in London on 12 March 
1894 at 6 Cleveland Gardens, 8.W. He 
married in 1848 Charlotte Isabella, the third 
daughter of Joseph Hume, M.P. 

[Times, 13 and 16 March 1894,11 Dec. 1889; 
Oyelopeedia of India; Madrss Army List; 
Nineteenth Century, November 1887, article 
on Medical Women by Dr. Sophia Jex-Blake; 


Madras University Cal. 1891-3; Eelly’s London 
Medical Direct. 1890; Wolford’s County Fa¬ 
milies ; Guide to City of Madras, 1889; private 
information.] C. £. H. 

BALFOUB, THOSIAS GRAHAM 
(1813-1891^, physician, belonged to the 
ttmily of Pilrig, and was born in Edinburgh 
on 18 March 1813. He was son of John 
Balfour, a merchant of Leith, and his wife 
Helen, da^hter of Thomas Buchanan of 
Ardoch. He was great-grandson of James 
Balfour, professor of moral philosophy at 
Edinburgh in 1764, and of Robert Whytt 
fq. V.], the celebrated medical writer and 
professor of physiology at Edinburgh. He 
graduated M.D. at Edinburgh in 1834, and 
in 1886 entered the Army Medical Ser¬ 
vice and was immediately engaged in the 
first four volumes of the ‘ Statistics of the 
British Army,’ From 1840 to 1848 he 
served as assistant surgeon in the grenadier 
guards. In 1867 he was appointed secre¬ 
tary to Sidney Herbert's committee on the 
aauitaiy state of the army, and in 1869 he 
became deputy inspector-general in charge 
of the new statistical branch of the army 
medical department, a post which he held 
for fourteen years. He was elected F.R.8. 
on 3 June 1868 and in 1860 a fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London. In 
1887 he was appointed honorary physician 
to the queen. He was placed on half-pay 
as surgeon-general in 1876, and in his forty 
years of service had done much to improve 
the sanitary condition of the forces. He 
married in 1866 Georgina, daughter of George 
Prentice of Armagh, and had one son, Qrabain 
Balfour. He died at Coombe Lodge, Wim¬ 
bledon, on 17 Jan. 1891. 

[Memoir by his couain, George W. Balfour; 
private information ; Journal of Boyal Statisti¬ 
cal Society, 1891.] K. M. 

BALL, JOHN (1818-1889), man of sci¬ 
ence, politician, and Alpine traveller, born in 
Dublin oil 20 Aug. 1818, was eldest son of 
Nicholas Ball [q. v.], judge of the court of 
common pleas in Iimand, and Jane Sherlock 
of Butlerstown Castle, co. Waterford. In 
his early childhood he showed a precocious 
taste for out-of-door observation and works 
on natural science. When in his seventh 
year he was taken to Switzerland, he was 
deeply affected by the view of the Alps from 
the .Tui'a. He wrote in after life, ‘ For long 
years that scene remained impressed on my 
mind, whether asleep or awa.ke, and xierhajis 
nothing has had so great aninfiuence on my 
entire life.’ In the following year, at Ems, 
the child's chief occupation was measuring, 
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or trying to measure, the height of the hills 
around with a mmmtain barometer. 

Brought up as a Homan catholic, Ball at 
thirteen was sent for three years to the Ho¬ 
man catholic college at Oscott, whence he 
went on to Christ’s College, Cambridge, being 
admitted in 1836. There, like Darwin, he 
fell under the influence of Professor John 
Stevens Henslow [q. v.l whose botaniMl 
lectures he attended, and in whose family 
the ‘ wild Irishman ’ was a prime favourite. 
He came out ns twenty-seventh wrangler in 
1839, but was prevented by his religion from 
taking a degree. After leaving the uni versity 
Ball travelled for four years in different 
parts of Europe, seeing much of men and 
manners, and also of mountains and flowers. 
A valuable paper on the botany of Sicily 
was one of the results of these early travels. 
In 1846 he stayed for some time at Zermatt 
in order to study glaciers, making a series of 
observations. The conclusions he was led 
to, however, coincided so closely with those 
of James David Forbes fq. v.] that he re¬ 
frained from publishing them, though ha 
afterwards contributed several papers to the 
‘ Philosophical Magazine,’ in which he con¬ 
tested the hypothesis with regard to the 
action of glaciers in the formation of Alpine 
valleys and lake basins that had been lately 
put forward. Boll was called to the Irish 
bar in 1846, but never practised. In 1840 
he was appointed assistant poor-law com¬ 
missioner. This was at the period of the 
Irish potato famine. The work was severe, 
and in the following year he was forced by 
ill-health to resign. 'In 1848 he stood un¬ 
successfully for tho borough of Sligo. In 
1849 he was again appointed as second com¬ 
missioner, a post which he held for two 
years, when he resigned it in order to stand 
as a liberal for county Carlow, for wliich he 
was elected on SO July 1862. In the House 
of Commons he advocated most of the liberal 
measures that hare since become law: the 
disestablishment of the church of Ireland, a 
readjustment of land tenure, the reduction 
of rents, and a new laud valuation. He was 
not a frequent or a lengthy speaker, but he 
mode so decided a mark in the house that 
in 1866 Lord Palmerston offered him the 
under-seci'etaryship for the colonies. 

In this position (which he held for two 
years) Ball was able to advance the interest 
of science on several notable occasions. It 
vvas mainly due to his energetic representa¬ 
tions that the Palliser expedition was pro¬ 
perly equipped end sent out to ascertain the 
best routes within British terrritory for 
uniting by rail the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts, Canada and British Columbia, 


Among the results of this enterprise waatl. 
discovery of four practicable passes, one ot 
which is now followed by the Canadian 
Pacific Hailway [[see Paliisee, Johit]. 

Ball was also instrumental while in"office 
in inducing the home government to give 
its support to Sir W. Hooker’s effotts°{jt 
the publication of floras of all our coloniei 
compiled on a definite system, which Ih 
himself drew up, an undertaking eqnallv 
important whether from the commercial« 
fcom the scientific point of view. 

The combination of scientific zeal and 
sound judgment as to the extent of the sup. 
port which science might reasonably claio 
ftom the state that Ball displayed while at 
the colonial oflice led to his opinion beiu» 
often asked, and sometimes acted on. Bat 
to the end of his life he deplored the con- 
parative indifference to science, and the 
Ignorance of its practical hearings on ths 
’ prosperity of nations, shown by the British 
treasury, as well ns by British travallera aai) 
administrators in all quarters of the globe. 

In 1868 Ball contested Limerick. Dh 
ardent sympathy wif h Italian liberty (Caveat 
and Quiutino Sella were among his cloie 
friends) did him harm on this occasion mth 
the Irish priests, and through their action ha 
was defeated after a keen contest. This 
result he accepted, despite subaequent oppoN 
tunif ies of a seat offered him, as a definite 
discharge from public life and office. 

To a man with the tastes he had Bfaesg 
from childhood there was Lttle struggle iu 
resigning himself to the career of a natunl 
philosopher. At the samo moment a definite 
j direction was given to his leisure by hij 
nomination as the first president of th 
' Alpine Club, That associtUiou (founded u 
11867) was composed of a small hand of 
I enthusiastic lovers of the mountains, wh^ 

I haring in common one of the chief pleasuiei 
‘ of their lives, were anxious to provide filed 
opportunities for meeting, comparing notes, 
and developing projects for new adventures 
or extended researches. Ball was selected 
as the man who most thoroughly united in 
himself and represented the various motivfo 
which inspired the firstmombevs of theclub-- 
the zest for adventure, the love of the glories 
of the mountains, or tho xmtient pursuit of 
natural science in tlie many branches thit 
are open to the mountaineer. 

He found another link with the Alps in 
his first wife, a daughter of the Hohile Al¬ 
berto Farolini, a distinguished naturalist, 
through whom he subseonently came into 
property near Bassano. The toslc he nms 
set himself was the compilation of a guide 
to the whole Alpine chiuu from the Ooldi 
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-Trada to the Semmering. ‘ The Alpine 
Guide ’ (1863-8) tvas imdoubtedly the most 

important literary product of a life of very 
Tdnous activities. Its plan was at once 
compiehensn e and clear. A preface dealing 
with the Alps and Alpine travel generally, 
Wh from the scientific and practical point 
of view, was prefixed to the work. The 
ranneuns then divided into three sections— 
the°western, central, and eastern Alps— 
pach described in a single volume. The 
le^ersubdivi-ions into groups, based mainly 
but not absolutely on physical considera¬ 
tions, were made with great skill and have 
proved practically convenient. Throughout 
thework the special geological nnd botanical 
features of eacn district are insisted on, while 
the travelling student finds observations in 
detail thrown in at evoiy fitting opportunity. 
The object of the writer is not to conduct 
his readers along certain beaten tracks, but 
to put them in a position to choose for them¬ 
selves such routes as may best suit their 
indnidiial tastes and powers, to give advice 
as to what is best worfli notice, and to show 
what is open to the prudently adventurous. 
The main purposes of the book are kept 
constantly in sight, and it i8_ written 
throughout in a vigorous style which keeps 
its fteshnoss to the end and makes the de- 
srriptive passages pleasant reading, while 
they are relieved from time to time by shrewd 
observations, dashes of quiet humour, or 
tersely told personal adventures. 

Ball was himself rather asoientifle traveller 
than a great climber, nnd his taste for soli¬ 
tary rambles was perhaps too strong to make 
the numbers needed for safety in the region 
above the snow level altogether congenial to 
him. But the extent of his Alpine travels, 
mostly on foot, is indicated by his own state¬ 
ment. Before 1863 he ‘had crossed the 
main chain forty-eight times by thirty-two 
different passes, besides traversing nearly one 
hundred of the lateral passes.’ Ilis first 
Alpinefeat was the passage of theMonte llosa 
chain by the Scdiwarz Tlior in 1846, and 
among the summits of which he made the 
first or early ascents were the Polmo, the 
Tergloo, and the Cima Tosa. 

In 1871 Ball accompanied Sir J. D. Hooker 
and Mr. G. hlaw in an expedition to Morocco. 
The object of the journey was to investigate 
the flora of the Great Atlas and determine 
its relations to those of the mountains of 
Europe. In 1883 Boll made a fi.ve months’ 
voyage to South America. 

Bui’s contributions to science were 
mainly geographical, physical, nnd botanical. 
In the first the most important are ‘ The 
Alpine Guide’ (S parts, London, 1868-8, 


8vo; translated into Italian 1888; the first 
volume has been re-edited as a permanent 
memorial to him by the Rev. w. A. B. 
Coolidge for the Alpine Club, 1898), his 
‘Jornmal of a Tour in Morocco,’ 1878, and 
his ‘Notes of a Naturalist m South America,’ 
1887, of which Sir J. D. Hooker writes: 
‘High authorities have pronounced them to 
be ^serving of a corner of the same shelf 
with the works of Humboldt, Darwin, Bates, 
and_ Wallace.’ Of Ball’s papers on physical 
sulqects the most important were concerned 
with meteorology or hypsometry. His oon- 
tribulious to botany were both critical and 
theoretical. Among the first his ‘Spici- 
legium Flnr® Maroccanffi’ (Linnean Sod. 
Journal, ‘ Botany,’ 1878, xvi. 387-743) will 
always remain a classic both for its merits 
and as the earliest work on the flora of that 
region. Ills ‘ Distribution of Plants on the 
South Side of the Alps,’ which he left im- 
finished, was published after his death in 
the ‘Transactions of the Linnean Society ’ in 
1896. Sir J. D. Hooker thus describes Ball's 
theoretical essays in botany: in that “‘On 
the Origin of the Flora of the European 
Alps” (Geogr. Soc. Proo. 1879, pp. 664^88), 
he argued for the high antiquity of the 
Alpine flora, and for the earliest types of 
flowering plants having been confined to 
high mountains (thus accounting for their 
absence in a fossil state), due to the propor¬ 
tion of carbonic acid gas in the lower regions 
of the earth being too great to support a 
pheiiogamic vegetation. He further held 
that existing modes of transport are in- 
suilicient to account for the present distri- 
hiitioii of plants. His other theory relates to 
the South American flora, and is given in 
his ” Naturalist’s Journal.” In this he as¬ 
sumes that the majoritv of the peculiar 
types of the whole South American flora, 
except possibly a few that originated in the 
Andean chain, had their primitive homes on 
that hypothetical ancient mountain range 
which he had placed in Brazil, and to great 
heights on which they would, under his 
theory, be restriclcd through the operation 
of the same cause that restricted the Euro¬ 
pean early types to the highest Alps.' 

Ball eulTered from ill-health during the 
last years of his life. He died at his house, 
10 Southwell Gardens, South Kensington, 
on 21 Oct. 1889. 

Ball married twice, in 1866 and 1869. 
His first wife, by whom he hod two sons, 
who survived him, has been oLready named; 
his second was Julia, daughter ofF. O’Beime, 
esq., of Jamestown, co. Leitrim. He was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society on 
4 June 1868, and an honorary fellow of his 
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college at Cambridge on S Oct. 1888. He 
'was also a fello'w of the Linnean, 6ea- 
grapbical, and Antiquarian Societies of Lon¬ 
don, and of the Boyal Irish Academy. 

Besides the works mentioned above Ball 
published papers in the Cambridge 'Mathe¬ 
matical Journal’ on physical science, in the 
‘Philosophical Magazine,’ and in the ‘lie- 
ports’ of the British Association, on the 
geological action of glaciers and on other 
subjects, on botanical subjects in the 
‘Botanical Magazine,' ‘Journal of Botany,’ 
the ‘ Proceedings of the Linnean Society,’ 
‘ The Linntca,’ and the ‘ Bulletin de la 
Snci6t6 Botanique de Prance.’ On Alpine 
subjects he contributed to the first series of 
‘ Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers ’ (which he 
edited), 1859,8vo, and to the ‘ Alpine Journal.’ 
He wrote the article ‘ Alps ’ in the ‘ Encyclo¬ 
pedia Brit.snnica’ (9th edit.), and an article 
in the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ 1801, on glacier 
theories. He contributed occasionally to 
the ' Saturday Review ’ and ‘ Nature.’ He 
was also the author of a tract (1847), ‘ What 
is to be done for Ireland?’ (2nd edit. 1849), 
and an article in ‘Macmillan's Magazine,’ 
1873, on Daniel O’Connell. 

[Biographical notices in Proceedings of the 
Boyal Society, 1889-90, vol. xlviii. p. v; Pro- 
eeedings of the Royal Geographical Society, 
1890, lii. 09 j Journal of Botany, December 
1889; Alpine Journal, vol. xv. No. 107, Fe¬ 
bruary 1890, with portrait; Proceedings of the 
Iiinnean Society, 1888-90, p. 00; Boyul Society's 
Cat. of Scientific Papers ; Brit. Mub. Cat.] 

D. W. P. 

BALL, JOHN THOMAS (1816-1898), 
lord chancellor of Ireland, was tbe eldest 
son of Major Benjamin Marcus Ball, of tbe 
40th regiment of foot, an officer who served 
-with distinction in the peninsular cam¬ 
paign ; his mother was Elizabeth, daughter 
of CuthhertPeltus of Hollybrook,co. Carlow. 
Ball probably owed some of bis most eba- 
racteristic qualities to bis paternal grand¬ 
mother, Penelope Paumier, a member of an 
old Huguenot family settled in Ireland. He 
was bom in Dublin on 24 July 1815 and 
was educated at Dr. Smith’s school in Rut¬ 
land Square, Dublin, and at Dublin Univer¬ 
sity. Entering Trinity College in 1831 at 
an unusually early age, he obtained a classical 
scholarship in 1833, and in 1836 graduated 
as senior moderator and gold medalUst is 
ethics and logic. He was an active member 
daring his cimege days of tbe College His¬ 
torical SocieW, holding in 1837 the office of 
president. Li 1844 he took the degree of 
LL.D. Daring the latter part of his college 
career, and in his earlier days at the bar. 
Ball wasa frequent contributortothe ‘Dublin 


University Magazine, and was intimately »>. 
Eociated with Isaac Butt [q. v.], Samuri anf 
Mortimer C’Sullivan [q. v.J, Joseph Sberidaa 
Le Fans [q. v.], and others. Ball’s contii. 
butions were for the most part concetuej 
with historical and biogra]^cal subjecta 
but he also wrote some graceful verses. AB 
his -writings evince sound classical scholai. 
ship and severe and fastidious taste, hi 
1840 he was called to the Irish bar, -wheie 
he quickly rose to an eminent position, and 
in 1864 he was caUed to the inner bar. At 
a queen’s counsel his practice lay mainly ia 
the ecclesiastical conks, and later in tie 
probate and matripaonial division, -wben 
tia knowledge of civil law and argumenta. ^ 
live subtlety ryiidly raised him to the lead. J 
ing position. In 1862 the primate, Marcui > 
Baresford fq. v. Suppl.], appointed himviw. ' 
general or the province of Armagh. Thii ' 
appointment marked the commencement of 
his active interest in the aflairs of tbe Irieli 
church, of wliicb he was a devoted membet, ^ 
i In 1803 Ball was elected a bencher of the ^ 
King’s Inns, and in 1866 was made queen's 
advocate in Ireland. In tbe same year he 
first appeared in the arena of politics, coming < 
i forward at the general election of 1866 as a i 
candidate for tbe university of Dnbbn in » 
the character of an independent churchman. \ 
The agitation against the Irish estabM- | 

I ment had already commenced; and BsJl, fore- I 
; seeing the flercenees of the etorm, counssliri | 
legislation for ecclesiastical reform, Hia 7 
pcfiicy involved the admission of deficiencies 1 
which the majority of churchmen were not I 
prepared to own, and Ball was defeated at 
the polls. In 1867 Ball was nominated as 
a member of the royal commission appointed ’ 
by Disraeli to inquire into the state of tbe ! 
church of Ireland, and in the following year I 
became a member of the conservative od- r 
ministration as solicitor-general for Deland. [ 
Later in the same year he was advanced to 1 
be attorney-general for Ireland. 1 

In tbe meantime Gladstone’s dedaiatiom | 
had raised the issue of disestablishment in a ! 
direct form, and in face of the impending I 
peril the conservative electors of Dublin I 
Universi^ recognised tho importance of ' 
making Ball’s abilities and knowledge of 
ecclesiastical affairs available for the defence 
of tbe threatened institution. Accordingly 
he was at the general election of 1868 re¬ 
turned to parliament as member for the uni- 
versity. ‘Upon him from that moment a 
devolved the task of inspiring, instructing, | 
and inspiriting nil the opposition thatrrae | 
possible in a hopeless minority of 120 to tbe ' 
mighty purpose which bad rallied and united C 
the liberal party ’ (2V»ic«), On the introduc- » 
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P of the IriA Ohvirch. Act Ball at once gress at Dublin, and delivered an enlightened 
a leading part in the oppoeition to the address on jurisprudence and the amendment 
I^asure. His speech on the second reading of the law. 

as a remarkable oratorical triumph, and On the return of his party to office under 
nlaccd Ball in the front rank of parliamentary Lord Salisbury in 1886, BoU’s health did 
sneakers. Disraeli, on hearing it, expressed not allow him to resume the Irish chan> 
to his coileagnes his regret that his party had cellorship, and he devoted such strength as 
not much earlier received the assistance of so remained to him to literary work. In 1886 
nowerful a champion. Ball's efforts were he published ‘The Deformed Church of 
restained throughout the long struggle over Ireland,’ a work in which he traced with 
the details of the bill. Early in 1870, when impartiality and detachment the history of 
the Marquis of Salisbury was installed chan- the church from the Beformation to his own 
ccllorof the university of Oxford, his services time. The book won the praises of Canon 
wereacknowledgedbythegift ofthehonorary Liddon [q. v.] for its ‘ very equitable hand- 
degree of D.O.L. of that university. ling of matters in which religious passion is 

Subsequently Ball helped to frame the apt to run riot.’ A second and enlareed 
future constitution of the disestablished edition ^peered in IW. In 1888 &11 
church of Ireland, not only devising and issued ‘ Historical Beview of the Legislative 
drafting that constitution, but acting as Systems operative in Ireland from the In- 
assessor to the primate in the often stormy vasion of Henry the Second to the Union.' 
contentions of the earlier meetings of the Here he sought ‘ to truce the succession of 
general synod. these systems to each oilier, the forms they 

° From 1869 to 1874 Ball remained a respectively assumed, and their distinctive 
vigorous member of the conservative oppo- peculiarities, and at the same time to con- 
sition, and took an active part in the aider the controversies connected with the 
debates on Gladstone’s Irish land bill claim made by the English parliament to 
of 1870 and the Irish university bill of legislate for Ireland’(Author’epreface). The 
1873. His opposition to the first-named fair and balanced temper in which the author 
measure was confined to eflective criticism dealt with contentious topics’waa recognised 
of its details i but his objectious to Glad- hymen of every shade of opinion. Glad¬ 
stone’s university scheme went to the root stone acknowleilged Ball’s calm and judicial 
of its principles. But Ball’s part in parlia- method of handling his subject, and the 
ment was not confined to merely Irish great ability with which his uniform up- 
questions ; one of his finest speeches dealt rightness and intention were associated. Mr. 
with the Ballot Act. Goldwin Smith wrote that the book ‘ would 

In 1874, on the formation of Disraeli’s stand out liko a block of granite amidst the 
second administration, Ball’s position and tides of political and rhetorical controversy.’ 
eervicescleorlydesignaledhimfor the highest And Mr. Lecky expressed 'his admiration 
office in the law in Ireland; but the prime for its rlearness and its perfectly judicial im- 
minister desired to retain his services in the partiality.’ A second edition was published 
House of Commons in connection with the in 1889. 

Irish judicature bill, and he was reappointed From 1890 Ball’s failing strength and ad- 
sttorney-geueral. The care of the Irish seals vancing years kept him more and more a 
was meanwhile placed in commission till he prisoner in his house at Dundrum, oo. Dublin, 
should he free to undertake their charge. In But he retained down to 1896 his office of 
1876 he left his place in parliament to vice-chancellor of the university. Subse- 
hecome lord chancellor of Ireland. His quently increasing debility compelled bim 
tenure of office in that capacity lasted till the f^odu^y to divest himself of numeiouB 
resignation of the Disraeli government in honorary offices. Among these may he men- 
ApiillSSO. In that period he earned a high tioned those of chancellor of the arch-dio- 
reputation as a judge; his judgments, espe- ceses of Armagh and Dublin, assessor to the 
ciaUy in ^peals from the probate division, general synod of the church of Ireland, 
being marked by legal learning, orgumenta- senator of the Hoyal University, and ebair- 
tive power, and literary form. On bis re- man of the board of intermediate education, 
tirement from the chancellorship Ball with- He died at Dundrum on St. Patrick’s day, 
drew to a great extent from active public 17 March 1898. He was buried at Mount 
fife. But he accepted in 1880 the nominal Jerome cemetery, Dublin. He had married 
tion by Earl Cairns to the office of vice-chan- in October 1862 Catherine, daughter of Bev. 
cellor of the university of Dublin. In 1881 Charles Bichard Elrington [q. v.], regius 
he presided over the section of jurisprudence piofessor of divinity in the imiversity of 
at the meeting of the social science con- Dublin ; she died on 7 Sept. 1887. A por- 
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trait of Ball by Mr. Walter Osborne is in 
the hall of the King’s Inns at Dublin. 

Apart from his judicial eminence, Ball 
merits remembrance as one of the few Irish¬ 
men who hare been strong enough to impress 
their convictions upon English statesmen. 
As an orator he achieved with great rapidity 
an extraordinary reputation. In his wnting.t 
he was studiously sparing of ornament, and 
both of the treatises mentioned above suli'er 
in point of form from excessive condensa¬ 
tion. But their judicial tone will olways 
render them valuable. 

IBaII Wright’s Hocords of Anglo-Irish Families 
of Ball; Lublin Univ. Hag., April 1875; 
obituary notices in the Times, 18 March 1898, 
and in Dublin Doily Express of same date; 
private information.] C. L. F. 

BALLANCE, .JOHN (1830-1893), prime 
minister of New Zealand, horn in 1830, was 
the eldest son of Samuel Ballance, farmer,of 
Glenavy, Antrim, Ireland. When fourteen 
he was apprenticed to an ironmonger in 
Belfast, and at eighteen was employed in 
the same business in Birmingliam. While 
still young he emigrated to New Zealand 
and settled as a small shopkeeper at Wan¬ 
ganui, but soon abandoning shopkeeping for 
Journalism founded the ‘ Wanganui llerald.’ 
In the Maori wor of 1807 ha helped to orga¬ 
nise a company of troopers and received a 
commission, of which he was, however, de¬ 
prived by the minister of defence on account 
of certain critical articles on the operations 
of the war printed in his newspaper. His 
conduct in the field had been good, and the 
war medal was afterwards awarded him. In 
1673 he entered the House of Ileprcsenta- 
tives and took an active part in abolishing 
that part of the New Zealand constitution 
under which the colony was for twenty-three 
years divided into provinces. Ballance then 
joined the liberal party formed in 1877 under 
Sir George Grey [g. v. Suppl.], quickly made 
his mark as a fluent and thoughtful debater, 
and in March 1878 became treasurer in 
Grey's ministry. On his motion a tax on 
the unimproved value of land was imposed 
in the same year; but in 1879, after a pain¬ 
ful altercation with his chief, Ballance left 
the government and refused to rejoin it. The 
Grey ministry fell, and a property tax re¬ 
placed the land tax. 

In 1884 Ballance again hecame a minister, 
under his former colleague. Sir Hebert Stoat; 
this time his portfolios were lands and native 
affairs. Kindly and pacific in dealing with 
the Maori, he aimed at sabstitnting concilia¬ 
tion for armed force, and in this—nicknamed 
the ‘ one policeman policy ’—he was entirely 


successful. As minister of lands he endes. ' 
Toured to plant bodies of unemployed wort- ■ 
men on the soil as peasant farmers holdinv t 
allotments under perpetual lease from th* i 
crown in state-aided village settlements ' 
Though some of these failed, more pvospeied] i 
Ejected from office in 1887, Ballance wb« ! 
elected leader of the liberal opposition in > 
1889 and formed a ministry in J anuary 1891 ! 

on the defeat of Sir Harry Atkinson [q. v| ; 

H I.] Though in failing health he did j 
esitatc to stake his ministry’s exUtenre I 
on a series of progressive measures of n re- ! 
markably bold and experimental kind. TLoae ' 
with which he was moat closely and pettc- 
nally concerned were: (1) the abolition of ! 
the property tax, and the substitution then- 1 
for of a graduated land tax and income tar- 1 
(2) the change of life tenure of seats in the i 
legislative council—the upper house of the 
colony’s parliament—to a tenure of ae\ea 
years; (3) the extension of the suffrage to ' 
oil adult women; (4) the restriction of pro- ! 
party voters to one olectornl roll. In addi- j 
tion Ballance obtained from the colonial 
office the admission that the viceroy should 
act on the advice of his ministers in respect ! 
of nominations to the upper Louse; also that | 
lie should take the same advice when exer¬ 
cising the prerogative of mercy. Another 
beneficial measure of Ballance’s'placod large 
Maori reserves in the North Island under i 
the public trustee, opening them to settle- ' 
ment, but preserving fair rents for the native I 
owners. As premier he showed une.xppcted ■ 
constructive ability and managing shill, tlis : 
progressive policy of his ministry took the 
country by storm, and chiefly to’ this it ie i 
due that his party still governs the colony, i 
Ballance himself did not live to see the j 
effect of this success. At the height of hie 
popularity he died after a severe surgical j 
operation on 27 April 1803. He xvas amen | 
01 quiet manner, amiable temper, simple and | 
unassuming in his way of life, yet solid, J 
widely road and well iiuormed, and, though 1 
sensitive to criticism and public opinion, very | 
far from being the rash, empty, weak dema- ; 
goguB he was sometimes called. Ho was ' 
twice married, but left no children. 

[Gisborno's Bulers and Statesmen of New Zee* 
laud, Ond edit., 1897; Esoves’s Long 171111* 
Cloud, 1898; Character Sketch, The Hon. John 
Balance, by Sir Bobert Stout, in Eeview of Re¬ 
views (Australian edition), Melbourne, 1893, 
See also New Zealand newspapers, 28 April to 
10 May 1893.1 W. P. E. | 

BALLANTINE, WILLIAM (1812- j 
1887), aeijeant-at-law, born in Ilowlojid ‘ 
Street, Tottenham Oourt Road, on 8 Jan. | 
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iaio*was the eldest son of ‘William Ballan- in the case of contested elections, he prac- 
”**’who -was called to the bar from the tised before parliamentarj committees in 
Temple on 6 Feb. 1813, was magis- work of this kind. In 1868 he lost an 
nf the Thames police, had control of action in which he defended the ‘Daily 
lip river police force from 1821 to 1818, Telegraph’ on a charge of libel, agamat 
itied need 73, at 89 Oadogan Place, his I'reouent rival and opponent, Serjeant 
rhel^ea on“u Deo, 1852. The younger (John llumffreys) Parry [q. v.] He was, 
vrilUain was educated at St. Paul's School, however, specially appointed by the House 
nd at Ashbumham House, Blaokhcath. of Commons in 1869to prosecute the m^or 
He was admitted to the Inner Temple on of Cork for eulogising the attempt of O’Par- 
L jjuy igopj and was called to the bar on rell to assassinate the Duke of Edinburgh 
6 June^ 183 ^> occupied rooms in Inner (the action was subsequently dropped), and 
Temple Lane. He joined the Middle- he was no less distinguished b;f the tact 
si'v sessions, where his father occasionally which he displayed in the notorious ‘ Mor- 
rretided. and where ho made the valuable daunt case ’ of 1876. 

acquaintance of (Sir) .John Huddleston. The three forensic performances with 
lie subsequently joined the central criminal which Ballantine's name is mainly associated 
court, and chose the home circuit, compris- are his prosecution with Sir Robert Collier, 
ma Hertfordshire, Essex, Sussex, Kent, and the solicitor-general, of Franz Mullerfortlie 
Siirrey. In this choice, he tells us, he was murder of Mr. Briggs in 1864, in which 
Urgely influenced by economical oonsidera- the crown secured a conviction despite the 
thus, for in those days barristers travelled brilliant defence of Serjeont Pan-y; liis 
two and two in post chaises, public con- advocacy in behalfoftheTichboi'ne claimant 
leianccs being forbidden. As a young in his ejectment action in 1871; and his 
HI In Ballantine was an nssidiious haunter of defence of MuUiar Eao, Gaekwar of Baroda, 
till' old liteiwy taverns in Coveut Garden, arraigned for the crime of attempting to 
and he has recorded a nuinhev of brief re- poison the British resident in the spring of 
inmiscenoes of the brothero Smith, Barham, 1875. The result in this case, which was 
Theodore Hook, Wakloy, Frank Stone, tried at Baroda in February 1876j was an 
Harrison Ainsworth, Talfourd, and other acquittal, but the British and native corn- 
authors, coming down to Dickens and missioncrswere divided as to the guilt of the 
Thackeray and Anthony Trollope. The Gaekwar, who was deposed on the grounds 
first cose of importance in which Ballantine of incapacity and misconduct. Ballantine 
was engaged was a suit in the House of had extricated himself with skill from his 
Lords in 1848 to annul the niarringo of an position in the Tichbome case before 
heiress, Esther Field, on the ground of matters became utterly desperate for his 
coercion and fraud. Sir Fitzroy Kelly, Sir client, and in the trial of the Gaekwor his 
John Bnyley, and other distingiiihlied coun- cross-examination of Colonel (afterwards 
eel were in favour of the hill. Ballantine Sir Robert) Phayre [q.v. Siippl.] was con- 
alone opposed it, but his cross-examination sidered a masterpiece. His honorarium of 
was so able and searching that the Earl of 10,000f. is among the largest paid to 
Devon, who was the chairman of the court, counsel. 

declined to move the further progress of the Ballantine was made an honorary bencher 
bill. A murder trial at Chelmsford Aasizes of the Inner Temple on 22 Nov. 1878, and 
in 1847 was the first of many in which his retired from active work as an advocate 
client's life was involved, and the trial gavo some three years later. From the Temple 
Ballantine his' first lesson in the art of silent in March 1882 ho signed the _ preface to his 
cross-examination.’ ‘ Some E.xperiences of a Barrister’s Life,’ an 

On 8 Nov. 1866 Ballantine received the uncritical farrago of newspaper and club 
coif of a aeijeant-at-law, hut he had to wait gossip, ranging over the period 1830-1880, 
until 1863 "to obtain from Lord "Westbury interspersed with a few legal anecdotes, and 
his patent of precedence, which was re- strung together with little attempt at ar- 
quired to place serjeants on the same level rangoment. The compound proved enter- 
as queen’s counsel. In 1863 he was engaged taining, and went through edition after edi- 
in the 'VFoolley arson case, and in the tion. In November 1882 Ballantine set sail 
following year he received through the for America in the hope that was not to be 
Matquis d'Azeglio the thanks of the Sar- realised of adding to his income by the de- 
dinian pvernment for his exertions on he- livery of a series of reading. After his re¬ 
half of Pellizzioni, a Sardinian subject, turn, in 1884, he issued ‘The Old World 
During 1867, the last year in which the and the New, by _Mr. Seijeant Ballantine, 
House of Commons enjoyed a jurisdiction being a continuation of his E.xperiences,’ a 
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work characterised by a greater urbanity if 
not by a greater coherence than its prede¬ 
cessor. Ballantine, 'who at the close of his life 
■was one of eight surviving seijeants-nt-law, 
died at Margate on 9 Jon. 1897. He married 
on 4 Dec. 1841 Eliza, daughter of Ilenry 
Gyles of London. Ilis son, Mr. ‘Walter 
Ballantine, -vvas M.P. for Coventry 1887-95. 

Ballantine -was for many years a well- 
known figure in metropolitan and especially i 
in theatrical and journalistic society. His 
intimate knowledge of human nature made 
him a tower of strength for the defence 
in criminal trials. lie was a brisk and 
telling speaker, but owed his unique posi¬ 
tion rather to his skill as a cross-ozamiuer 
and to the fact that he was a recognised 
adept in the art of penetrating the 
motives and designs of criminals. He 
was generiilly credited with being the 
orignal of Chaffanbra<is in Trollope’s novel 
of ‘Orley Farm.' The value of Iiis career 
as a pattern for the profession was not un¬ 
questioned. According to the ‘ Law Times’ 

‘ ha died very poor indeed,' and ‘ left 
behind him scarcely any lesson, even in 
Ms own poor biography, which the rising 
generation of la-wyora could profitably learn.’ 

A good Woodbuiylype portrait was pre¬ 
fixed to ‘ The Old "Worid and the New,’ 1884. 

[Some Experiences of a Barrister's Life, 
1882; Foster's Men at the Bar, 1888, p. 21; 
Boase's Modern English Biography, 1892, p. 
147 i Men of the Time, 12th od. 1887; Gent. 
Meg. 1883, i. 101; lllustr.ited News, 1846, i. 
317, and 22 Jan, 1887 (portr.i,it); Times, 10 Jan. 
1887 ; Law Times, IS Jan. 1887.] T. S. 

BALLANTYNE, ROBERT MICHAEL 
(1836-1894], writer of hoys’ books, born at 
Edinburgh nu 24 April 1825, was the son of 
Alexander Ballantyne, a younger brother of 
James Ballantyne [q. v.], the printer of 
Scott’s works. He used himself to tell how 
his father was employed to copy for the 
press the early novels or the Waverley series, 
because his liwd'writing was least known to 
the compositors. His eldest brother was 
James Robert Ballantyne [q.v.], the distin¬ 
guished orientalist. 

'When a hoy of sixteen Robert Micliaol 
was apprenticed by his father as a clerk in 
the service of the Hudson’s Bay Fur Com¬ 
pany, at a salary commencing at 207. He 
went out to Rupert Land in 1841, and spent 
six years for the most part in trading with 
the Indians. He kept a rough diary of his 
doings, and on his return to Scotland in 
1848 this -was published by BlacWood as 
'Hudson’s Bay; or, Life in the Wilds of 
North Axusrlca.’ For tho next seven years 


publisher, ‘William Nelson, suggested tt 
Ballantyne that he should write a booifl I 
hoys, embodying some of his experienceg|,| 
the' great lone land.’ This was rapidly cor. 1 
posed, and successfully issued in 1856 «* 

‘ Snowflakes and Sunbeams; or, the Yo®, | 
Fur Traders,’ the first part of the title Wiib ^ 
dropped in subsequent editions. * 

day to this,’wrote Ballantyne in 1891 qj 
have lived by making story hooka for yo®. J 
folks.’ In his second book, ‘UngaYa:i 
Talc of Eskimo Land' (1867), he agug ^ 
drew upon the great north-west. In 1® ’ 
third, the ‘ Coral Island ’ (1867), in describ. f 
ing what he had not seen, he made a eone.! 
what humorous blunder in regard to tig 
cocoanut, which he described as gioiving n 
the form familiar to the English manet,! 
Thenceforth he determined ‘ to obtain inf® ’ 
mation from the fountain-head.’ 'Thns, u ' 
writing 'The Life Boat’(1864),h6 went inn ' 
to Ramsgate and made the acquaintance of 
Jarman, the coxswain of the lifeboat there 
in preparing ‘The Liffhthouse’ (1^5) hi j 
obtained permission from tho Northern * 
Lights Commission to visit the Bell Hod, i 
and studied Stevenson’s account of ie 
building; to obtain local colour for ‘ Fightieir 
the Flames ’ (1867) he served with the Loa- ' 
don salvage corps as an amateur fireman;aiid ; 

‘ Deep Down ’ (1868) took him among the ! 
Cornish miners. He visited Norway, Canei, | 
Algiers, and the Cots Colony for niateriali , 
respectively for 'Isrliiig the Boli’ ‘The 
Norsemen of tho West,’ ‘ The Pirate City,' t 
and ‘ The Settler and the Savage.’ He got i 
Captain Shaw to read the proofs of ‘Fight- J 
ing the Flames,' and Sir Arthur Blackwood j 
those of ‘ Post Haste.’ [ 

In such stories as the above, to which nuy , 
be added ‘ The World of lee' (1869), ‘Tho I 
Dog Crusoe’ (1860), ‘The Gorilla Hunters’ f 
(1863), ‘The Iron Horse’ (1871), rad 
‘ Black Ivory ’ (1873), Ballantyne continued * 
the BuccesBes of Mayue Reid, But hii 
success is the more remarkable inasmuch is, '■ 
though his books are nearly always instruo- 
tive, and his youthful heroes embody all tho 
virtues inculcated by Dr. Smiles, his tales 
remained genuinely popular among boyi 
(despite tho rivalry of Jules Verne, Hen^, 
and Kingston) for a period of nearly forty 
years, daring which Ballantyne produced i g 
series of over eighty volumes. He was a » 
thoroughly religious man, an actuve siy | 
porter of the volunteer movement in its , 
early days, and no mean draughtsman, ex- ( 
hibitiug water-colours for many years at tilt I 
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considerable; she produced original fancy- 
work patterns every month for forty-five 
years. 

Other works by Mrs, Banks are: 1. ‘ Ivy 
Leaves: a Collection of Poems,’ 1844. 
2. ‘Daisies in the Grass: Songs and Poems* 
(with her husband), 1865, 3. ‘Stung to 
the Quick.’ 1867, 3 vols.; 1893. 4. ‘ Glory: 
a Wiltshire Stow,’ 1877, 3 vols.; 1892. 
6. ‘Hippies and Breakers’ (a collection of 
her later poems), 1878, 1803, 6. ‘Caleb 
Booth’s Clerk,’ 1878, 3 vols. 7. ‘Wooers 
and Winners: Under the Soars,’ 1880, 3 
vols. 8. ‘ More than Coronets,’ 1881, 1882, 
0. ‘Through the Night: Short Stories,’1882. 
10. ‘ The Watchmaker’s Daughter: Short 
Stories,* 1882. 11. ‘Forbidden to Marry,’ 
BANKS, ISABELLA, known as Mhs. 1883, 3 vols.; under the title ‘Forbidden 
liifKiEiTS Banks (1821-1897), novelist, to Wed,’ 1886. 12. ‘Sibvlla, and other 

daughter of James Varley, a chemist in Stories,* 1884, 3 vols. IS. ‘In his own 
Jlairiott's Court, Brown Street, Manchester, Hand,’ 1885, 3 vols.; 1887. 14. ‘ Geofirey 
who died in 1842, and of his wife Amelia Ollivant’s Folly,’1886. 16.‘A Hough Hoad,* 
Daniels, was born in Oldham Street, Man- 1892. 16. ‘ Bond-slaves,’ 1893. 17. ‘ The 
Chester, on 26 March 1821. In early life Slow^ Grinding Mills,’ 1893, 3 vols. 
she was in charge of a school at Gheetham, 18. ‘ The Bridge of Beauty,’1894. A uniform 
near Manchester, ller first literary effort, edition of the novels was commenced in 
a poem entitled ‘A Dying Girl to her 1881, but only throe volumes were pub- 
Mother,’ appeared in the ‘ Manchester Guar- lished. 

diau’on 12 April 1837. _ 0*^ 27 Deo. 1846 [Manchester Faces and Places, iv. 40 (De- 
she mamed at the GoUegia^ Church, Man- cembor 1802); Biograph, 1879, i. 200-7; Man¬ 
chester, George Liunssns Banks [q. v.], a Chester Guardian, 6 Miiy 1807; AUibone’e Diet, 
poet and journalist of Birmingham. She as- Snppl. i. 87-8; Times, 0 May 1807; Men of the 
sisted him in his work, and contributed to Time, 14th cd. p. oO.) E. L. 

the periodicals edited by him. ller first 

novel,‘God's Providence House,’was pub- BAHDOLForBARDOLPH,THOMAS, 
lished in 1866. Herbest-lcnown work,‘The fifth Bason BAsnotv (1368-1408), born at 
Manchester Man,’in three volumes, appeared Birling, near Cuckmere Haven, Sussex, on 
in 1876. It gives an interesting and life- 22 Dec. 1368, was son and heir of William, 
like picture of Manchester in the first quarter fourth baron Bnrdolf, by his wife Agues, 
of the century and of the riots of 1819. By daughter of Michael, second baron Poynings 
1881 it was in a fourth edition, and a one- [q. v.] Her sister Mary married Sir Arnold 
volume edition was published later. Other ^vage [q. v.l the well-known speaker of 
novels dealt also with life in Manchester the House of Commons. The family had 
and its neighbourhood, and Mrs. Banks was long been settled at Wormegay in Norfolk, 
often called the ‘ Lancashire novelist.’ She though the first baron Bardolf by writ was 
leeeived a pension from the civil list in son of William Bardolf [q. v.], one of the 
1896, end died at Dalaton on 6 May 1897. baronial leaders under Simon de Moutfort, 
Her husband predeceased her on 3 May and died in September 1304. William, the 
1881. A portrait of Mrs. Banks is given in fourth baron, was Hugh’s great-graudson, 
‘Manchester Faces and Places’ (iv. 41). was horn about 1349, served in the wars in 
_ She occasionally lectured, and despite de- France and Ireland, and died before 29 Jan. 
licate health worked hard throughout her 1386-6. His will, dated 12 Sept. 1384, is 
life. Mrs. Banks had a real love of good printed in the‘TestamentaVetusta,’1.116. 
literature, and took great interest in the His younger son. Sir William Bardolf, 
Shakespeare tercentenary celebration (1864), xinlike his orother Thomas, remained faith- 
on the committee of which her husband was ful to Henry IV, served under the Duke of 
an active and enthusiastic worker. She Burgui^ in 1411, and died on 26 July 
herself baptised, with water from the Avon, 1423. Bjs widow married Sir Thomas Mor- 
the memorial oak presented by the queen timer (d. 1402), an adherent of the Duke of 
and planted _hy Samuel Phelps, the actor, on Gloucester, who had been attainted in 1397, 
Ikimiose Hill. Her skiU as a designer was and died on 12 June 1403. 


RmA cademy,Edinburgh. From 
1880 he resided at Harrow, where he 
tXaW ftieiids, hut in October 1893 ha 
twt to ?lomB for his health, ^d he died 
on 8 Feb. 1894. He was buried m the 
English protestant cemetery at :^me. 

4 portrait was prefixed to his ramhhng 
Tnliiioe entided ‘Personal Heminiscences of 
Book-making,' published in 1893; another 
appeared in the ‘ Hlustrated London News,’ 
l?m 1894. 

rBsUantyne's Personal Eeminiscenees; Aea- 
Jemv 17 Feb. 1894; Guardian, 14 Fab. 1894; 
Timei 9 and 10 Feb. 1804 ; Standard, 10 Feb. 
1894 ;'Boase's Modern English Biography, i. 
147, Brit. Mob. Cat.] T. S. 
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Thoms Bardolf succeeded his father as Hill; but fha two peers escaped to AVaW 
fifth baton in 1386. Ho had married, before To Bardolf is ascribed the famous tripsit^ 

8 .Tuly 1382, Amicia, daufrhter of Balph, treaty dividing England and Wales betwpn 
second baron Cromwell, ond aunt of Balph, Owen Glendower [q. v.]. Sir Edmund Mcr. 
fourth baron Cromwell [q. v.], and had on timer (1370-1409 P) [q. v.], and the Earlof 

9 May 1383 been enfeofied by his father of Northumberland, which was now solernnh 

the manor of Beskington. His mother in agreed to. During the raring of 1406 Nortt 
her will requested Henry Percy, first earl of umberland and Bardolf remained in li'ak 
Northumberland [q. v.], to superintend the giving what help they could to Ou’en Gin- 
arrangements for her funeral, and Bardolfs dower, but in July they sought safer lefaj, 
daughter Anne married Sir William Clillbrd, at Paris. There they represented themselva 
Northumberland's right-hand man. Bardolf as the supporters, not ot the pseudo Kichuid 
therefore naturally followed the political but of the young Earl of March (Risisviji 
lead of the Percies during Bichard IPs reign. 112,113). They failed, however, to obtait 
On 6 April 1399 he received letters of pro- any material support, wero equally nnsas. 
tection on going to Ireland with the king ccssful in Planders, and finally returned to 
(KvMEr., viii. 79), but there is little doubt Scotland. They had still some secret sep. 
that he, like Northumberland, joined Henry porters in the north of England, where tit 
of Lancaster when he landed in Yorkshire prevalent disorder seemed to offer someftiot 
in the following July, and from tUo begin- hopes of suocph. In January 1407-8 tlier 
ning of Henry IV’s reign he was an active crossed the Tweed, and advanced to ThiBk, 
memberof the privy council (Nicolas, O/'tfi- where they issued a manifesto. But theb 
nances, &c. i. 106 sqq.) On 9 Feb. 1400 he following was small, and on 19 Feh. tber 
offered to assist Henry against the French were defeated by Sir Thomas Rokeby [q,T?l 
or the Scots ‘ without wages or reward,’ and at Bramham Moor. Northumberland vroJ 
accompanied the king on his invasion of killed, ond Bardolf, who was captured, died 
Scotland in the following August. of his wounds the same night. His bod; 

The loyalty of the Percies to Henry IV was quartered, and parts of it sent to Lois 
was, however, shortlived, and Bardolf appears don, Lynn, Shrewsbury, and York, the bead 
to have been implicated to some extent iu ' being exhibited at Lincoln (Enffluh, Chm. 
Hotspur’s robollion of 1103. lie is said to ' ed. Davies, p. 34). Lord Bardolf figures pro- 
have been convicted of treason and pardoned minently in Shakespoare’e ‘ Henry IV, pnt 
( Chron., ed. Giles, p. 42), but even Mr. . ii. j ’ the other Bardolf, Pistol’s friend, wbn 
iVylie is unable to throw light on this | appears in both parts, and also in ‘IlenryY,' 
obscure nfl'air. In any cose Bardolf seems soems to be entirely imaginary, 
to have been fully restored to favour, and By bis wife, wbo died on 1 July 1421, 
continued a regular attendant at the privy Bardolf had issue two daughters: Anne, 
counciluntilthebeginuingof 1405. Secretly, who married first Sir AVilliam Clifford, 
however, he was privy to the plots formed and secondly Sir Reginald Cobhnm; and 
in the winter of 1404-6. Even at the council Joan (1300-1447), who married Sir Williui 
hoard he had shown a refractory disposition Phelip (1383-1441) of Deniiinglon, Suffollt, 
in opposing grants and other measures, and and Erpinghnm, Norfolk fcf. art, Eepiso- 
when, in May 1403, Henry summoned him ham. Sin 'riioMAs], He served at Agin- 
to Worcester to serve against the A’VeLh, court, was captain of Harfleur 1421-1432, 
Bardolf disobeyed the order and made his treasurer of the household to Henry A’, and 
way to Northumberland. On 12 June his chamberlain to Henry VI, and on 13 Kov. 
property was declared confiscated, and on 1437 was created Boron Bardolf; on bit 
the lOth the peers found that he had com- death in 1441 the peerage became extinct, 
mitted treason, but suggested that a pro- [Full dotnils of Bardoll’s life, with omplcB- 
clamatioiL should be made ordering him to fon'ncc»s to the original nuthoritieSf arenTenin 
appear within fifteen days of Midsummer, Wylie's Hist, of Henry IV and Eamsays Laa- 
or else to he condemned by default. Instead caster and York. The chief are Ordinances of ^ 
of appearing at York on 10 Aug., the date tlio Privy Council, ed. Nicolas; Botnli Fail,; 
fixed, Bardolf, with Northnmherlaud, lied Eyniei’aFced6ra,vul. viii.; Cal. Rot.Fat.; Ctl 
to Scotland. Some of his lands were granted Rot. Claus,; Sussex Arclueol. Coll, vol, A; 
to Prince John, afterwards Duke of Bedford, Blomefiold’e Norfolk, passim; G. £. 0[ol[ttyno]i 
and others to Henry and Thomas Beaufort, Complete Peerage.] A. F. F. 

Soon afterwards the Scots proposed to BARKLY, Sib HENRY (1816-1898), 
surrender Northumberland and Bardolf in colonial governor, bom in 1816, was the only 
exchange for the Earl of Douglas, who had son of HSneas Barkly of Monteagle in Hos- 
been captured by the English ot Homildon shire, a AA’est India merchant, He received» 
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rr^ial education at Bruce Castle school, 
nham. and afterwards engaged m 
toinS pMsuits. On 26 April 1846 he was 
SZed to parliament for teoimnster as a 
^ifsupporter of Sir Robert Peels 00 m- 
^ial Mlioy.’ He retained hia sent until 
Kiporntment on 12 Deo. 1848 as governor 
MdcOTmander-in-chief of British Guiana, 
where he owned estates. On his arrival at 
Georeetown he found that the combined 
court had refused to gi-ant supplies unless 
the salaries of government olfioials were re¬ 
duced, and that the members of the court 
leiaiid every representative of the homo 
eovcnunent as an enemy of the colony. By 
conciliatory proceedings he overcame much 
of this prgudice, and obtained supplies for 
the administration. During his government 
he furnished the British parliament with 
much information concerning the colony, 
and advocated the introduction of coolie 
and Chinese labour, an innovation which 
has since been successfully attempted. He 
also endeavoured to develop the resources 
of the country by the introduction of railways. 
At the close of his term of office he left the 
colony contented and comparatively pro- 
eperoua. On 18 July 1833 he was nominated 
KO.B., and on 9 Aug. he left Guiana to 
succeed Sir Ohurles Edward Grey [q. v.] us 
governor of Jamaica. In that island, as in 
Guiona, he found a state of tension between 
the legislature and the executive, and he was 
equalfy successful in brining about a more 
amicable feeling. Mollifled by some modifica¬ 
tions in the constitution, the assembly con¬ 


sented to renew the import duty which they 
had sufihred to expire. Barhly left the island 
iuMay 1836. On 24Nov. he was appointed 
governor of Tiotoria by Sir 'William Moles- 
worth [q. T.], in snccession to Sir Charles 
Hotbam [q.v.] In 1866 ho summoned the 
first legislature assembled after the inaugu¬ 
ration of the system of responsihle govern¬ 
ment in the colony. He remained at Mel¬ 
bourne until 1863, when he was nominated 
on 17 Se^t. governor of Mauritius. The 
question of coolie labour was at that time, 
and long afterwards, of great importance, and 
Barkly did much to place the relations of 
capitid and labour on an equitable footing. 

On 19 Aug. 1870 Barkly became governor 
of Capa Colony in succession to Sir Philip 
Edmund Wodohouse [q. v. Suppl.] On his 
apivol at the Cape of Good Heme the ques¬ 
tion of the establishment of a lull measure 
of self-government was under discussion. 
While Barkly, like his prsdecessor, warmly 
supported the introduction of responsible 
government, he showed more regard for colo¬ 
nial feeling, and was able to dissipate much. 


of the opposition to the new scheme of go¬ 
vernment by showing that current suspicion 
of it was founded on misapprehension. In 
1872 he succeeded in obtaining the passage 
of an act fully regulating the new form of 
government. In November 1870 Barkly 
was appointed high commissioner for settling 
the attairs of the territories adjacent to the 
eastern ironticr of Cape Colony. In October 
1871, on the issue of the ICeate award, he 
proclaimed Griqnsland West, which con¬ 
tained the diamond area, a British depen¬ 
dency. His administration of the district 
was severely criticised as faiouring the for¬ 
mation of the diamond monopoly (cf. Stow, 
A Medem of the Barkly Admimstratim, 
1893). On 0 March 1874 he was gazetted 
G.O.M.G. Barkly East in Cape Colony 
and Barkly West m Griqualand West were 
named after him. 

In 1874, however, he found himself at 
variance with the colonial secretary, Lord 
Carnarvon, and with James Anthony Froude 
[q. V. Suppl.], in regard to tho question of 
Soutli Aihcan confederation. 'W'hile agree¬ 
ing with Carnarvon in regarding confedera¬ 
tion as ultimately desirable, he dissuaded 
him from attempting to force it on Cape 
Colony in face of the hostility of the ministry 
of Sir John Charles Molteno [q. v. Suppl!] 
Barkly realised from his long experience of 
colonial politics that any attempt on the port 
of tlie home authorities to appeal to the elec¬ 
torate against tho colonial ministry would 
he perilous. His views, however, were not 
adopted, and on the expiration of his term of 
office in 1877 Carnarvon selected Sir Henry 
Bnrtle Edward Frere [q.v.] to urge on his 
scheme of confederation. On 21 March 1877 
Barkly retired on a pension. On 8 Dec. 
1879 he was nominated one of the commis¬ 
sioners on the defence of British possessions 
and commercB abroad. He was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society on 2 June 1884 
and a fellow of the Royal Geographical So¬ 
ciety in 1870. He served on the council of 
the Geographical Society from 1879 to 1883 
and from 1886 to 1889. He was also pre¬ 
sident of the Bristol and Gloucestershire 
Arohffiologicol Society in 1887-8, and made 
several interestmg contributions to its ‘ Trans¬ 
actions.’ In later life he was an active mem¬ 
ber of the committee of the London Library. 
He died at 1 Biua Gardens, South Rensing- 
ton, on 20 Oct. 1898, and was buried on 
26 Oct. at Brompton cemetery, Barlcly was 
twice married, frrst on 18 Oct. 1840, at Al- 
denham in Hertfordshire, to Elizabeth Helen, 
daughter of John F. Timins of Hilfleld; she 
died at Melbourne on 17 April 1867. In 
1860Barkly married Anne Maria, only daugh- 
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ter of Sir Thomas Simson Pratt [q. v.] By 
his first wife he had two sons. 

His son, Abthto Oboil Stuabt Babklt 
(1843-1890), colonial gOTemor, was educated 
at Harrow, and became a lieutenant in the 
carabineers. In November 1866 he was 
nominated private secretary to his father in 
the Mauritius, and afterwards filled the same 
office at the Cape of Good Hope. In August 
1877 he was appointed a resident magistrate 
in Basutoland. He took part in the Basuto 
campaigns in 1879 and 1880, and in November 
1881 was appointed chief commissioner of the 
Seychelles. In January 1886 he became 
lieutenant-governor of the Falkland Islands, 
but returned to the Seychelles in the fol¬ 
lowing year. In 1888 he was nominated 
governor of Heligoland, where ha remained 
until its transfer to Germany in August 
1890. He died on 27 Sept. 1890, while on 
a visit to Stapleton Park, Pontefract. 

[Men and Women of the Tima, 18SS; Timas, 
22, 26, 27 Oct. 1898; Poster's Baronetage and 
Knightage; Colonial Office Lists; Official Up¬ 
turns of Members of Pari.; Gant. Mag. 1840 
ii, 688, 1867 ii. 327, 346; Bodway’a Hist, of 
&itiah Guiana, 1894, iii. 109-12; Gardner's 
Hist, of Jamaica, I 878 . pp. 448,462; Molteno's ^ 
Life and Times of Sir J. 0. Molteno, 1900, pas¬ 
sim; Martineau's Life of Frere, 1896, it. 171, 
17 s; Theal's South Africa (Story of the Nations), 
1894, p. 320; Beply of President Bargers to the 
Pespatcbes of Sir H. Barkly (Official Oorresp. of 
South African Hep.), 1874; Bowen’s Thirty 
Years of Colonial Government, ed. S. Lane- 
Foole, 1888, ii. 76-0, 81, 223; Geogr. Journal, 
1898, xii, 621-2.] E. 1. 0. 

BARLOW, PETER WILLIAM (1809- 
188.5), civil engineer, bom at Woolwich on 
1 Feb. 1809, was the eldest son of Peter 
Barlow [q. V.] In 1826 he became a pupil 
of Henry Robinson Palmer, then acting os 
assistant engineer to Thomas Telford [q. v.] 
Under Palmer he was engaged on the Liver¬ 
pool and Birmingham Canal and the new 
London Docks. In 1837 he was elected an 
associate member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. In 1834 and 1835 he was em¬ 
ployed in surveying the county of Kent for 
the London and Dover railway, and in 1836 
he was appointed resident engineer, under 
Sir William Cubitt [q. v.], on the central 
division of the line between Edenbridga and 
Headcora. In 1838 and 1839 the sections 
from Edenhridge to Redhill and from Head- 
com to Folkestone were placed in his bands; 
in 1840 he became resident engineer of the 
whole line; and subsequently be was ap¬ 
pointed engineer-in-chief. In 1842 he de¬ 
signed and executed the Tunbridge Wells 
branch, a line remarkable from the fact that 


it was executed, with the consent of ib ' 
landowners and occupiers, before the act!{ 

parliament sanctioning it wag obtain^ i 
During the next eight years he was enacp,! 
on the extension of the Tunbridge wS 
branch to Hastings, the North ^nt, tli 
Ashford and Hastings, and the Radhili aad 
Reading railways, and from 1860 he was sg. 
ployed m connection with theNewtownaaj 
Dswpstiy, the Londonderry and Ennisldlk 
and the Londonderry and Coleraine rofii^ 
On 20 Nov. 1846 he was elected a felWgf 
the Royal Society. 

In 1868 Barlow investigated, with tii 
assistance of models of large size, the con. 
struotion of bridges of great span, pavigi 
especial attention to the problem of stiffenb;; 
the roadway of suspension bridges. It biii | 
been supposed that to make a suspemiiii 
bridge as stiff as a girder bridge it vu 
necessary to use lattice girders aulficientlT' 
strong to bear the load of themselves, agd 
that such being the cose suspension chtini 
were useless. Barlow, howsiver, s^wed tin 


comparatively light paraUel girders extmj. | 
ing from pier to pier. Barlow’s conclusiogi | 
have been confirmed by William John Mtg. 
qiioru Eankine rq- v.] {Manual of Appliii 
Mechanics, ed. Millar, 189^ p. 870). Whilg 
investigating this problem Barlow exominri 
the great railway and road bridge at Niagan, 
and on bis return published ' Observatioat 
on the Niagara Railway Suspension Mdgs' ( 
(London, 1800,8vo). Shortly afteiw^ 1 < 
company was formed for constructing 1 
bridge across the Thames at Lambeth, of 1 
whiw he was appointed engineer. This iriie | 
rope suspension bridge, which was opened I 
on II Nov. 1862, contained diagonal strab « 
in connection with the vertical ties fioia | 


which the roadway was suspended. In thii | 
way a sufficient degree of stiffness wee st- I 
tained to permit large gas mains to be laid | 
across the bridge without any leakage. Lam- | 
beth bridge, ‘ lie cheapest bridge in Londoa,' | 
which cost with its approaches 46,(X)0/.,iras i 
purchased by the Metropolitan Board of ^ 
works (WHUiTUBi and C 1 nnmrciEA. 11 , lau ' 
don Past and Present, 1891, ii. 368). | 

During the construction of the bridge the 
process of sinking or forcing into the clsy 
the cast-iron cyUnders which formed tlu 
piers suggested to Barlow the idea that such 
cylinders could easily he driven horizontally, 
and could he employed in suitable soils fw 1 
timnelling under river beds. In accordance , 
with these theories the Tower subway wm s 
constructed in 1869 and 1870 by excavating | 
a tunnel through the clay bed of the Thames i 
by means of a wrought-iron shield, eight feet I 
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pushed forward by powerful 
The subway was completed for 
and is remarkable for simplicity, 
cSerity^nd economy of coiistriicHon rather 
fjr commercial success. When the 
tunnel was first opened passengers were con- 
l«ed in an omnibus drawn by small steam 
Inmnes fixed at the Tower and Tooley Street 
L§b Some difficulties occurring in the 
working, this plan was abandoned, and it was 
found necessary to make the passengers 

Towarfs* the close of his life Barlow’s 
eyesight was almost destroyed by an attack 
of cataract. He died at C6 Lansdowne Bond, 
Netting Hill, on 19 May 1886. He contri¬ 
buted a number of treatises to various scien¬ 
tific publications, and wrote several pam¬ 
phlets. 

[Biograpli, 1881, v. .597-002; Minutes of Proo. 
of the Institution of Civil Kngineers, 1884-6, 
Inii. 821-3.] li-1- 0. 


BABLOW, Sik BOBERT (1767-184.8), 
admiral, eldest son of William Barlow of 
Bath, by Hilare, daughter of Robert 
Butcher of Walthamstow, and brother of 
Sir George Hilaro Barlow [q. v.l, was horn 
in London on 25 Dec. 176/. On 6 Nov. 
1778 he was promoted to be lieutenant 
of the Courageux with Lord Mulgrave [see 
Phims, CoNSTAimifB John, second Bahoit 
MuMffliVB], and continued in her in the 
grand fleet till the peace in 1783, taking 
pert in the capture of La Minerve on 
4 Jan. 1781, and the relief of Gibraltar in 
October 1782. From 1780 to 1789 he 
commanded the Barracouta revenue cutter, 
and on 22 Nov. 1790 was promoted to com¬ 
mand the Childere brig employed on the 
came service on the coast of Cornwall dur¬ 
ing 1791-2. On 2 Jan. 1793 he was sent 
tn look into Brest and see what was doing. 
This the French would not allow, and flr^ 
on the brig. As the countries were still at 
peace, Banow hoisted his colours, on which 
all the batteries within range opened on 
him; but the brig succeeded in getting out, 
one shot only—of 481bs.—striking, but 
without doing any particular dama^. 
War was declared on 2 Feb., and on tne 
ISth, Barlow, still in the Childers, being olf 
Gtavelines, captured Le I’atriote, privateer, 
the first armed vessel taken in that war. 
He was promoted to he captain on 24 May, 
and in the following year commanded the 
Pegasus frigate which was attached to the 
fleet under Lord Ilowe, and took part in 
the action of 1 June. lie afterwards oom- 
manded the Aqnilon, and in December 1795 
was appointed to the Phoebe, a 44-gun 


frigate, in which, on 21 Dec. 1797, he 
captured the N6r6ide of 36 guns; and on 
19 Feh. 1801 the Africaine, a 4A^uii fri¬ 
gate, but lumbered up by military stores and 
tour hundred soldiers, in addition to her 
complement of 315 men. Among such a 
crowd the slaughter was terrible; her loss 
was returned as two hundred killed and 143 
wounded, that of the Phoeheas one killed and 
twelve wounded. The numbers were certi¬ 
fied by the captain of the Africaine; but it 
was believed that they fell short of the truth 
(jAiina, ill. 128; Chbvalieb, iii. 48; TBonim, 
hi. 261, These latter, with no means of 
arriving at the exact numbers, give the loss 
of the Africaine as 127 killed and 176 
wounded). 

On 16 June 1801 Barlow was knighted, 
and was shortly afterwards appointed to 
the 74-gun ship Triumph, in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, which he brought to England, and 
paid oif in the end of 1804. In 1806-6 he 
was fiag-caplain to Lord Keith, then com- 
manding-in-chief in the Downs [sea Elfhin- 
STONE, Geossb Keith, Viscoest KBirnl 
and in the summer of 1806 he was appointed 
deputy-comptroller of the navy, from which 
office he was moved in September 1808 to 
that of coramiBsioner of Chatham dockyard. 
On 20 May 1820 be was nominated a K.C.B., 
and on his retirement on 24 Jan. 1823 he 
was put on the superannuated list with the 
rank of rear-admiral. Un 12 Nov. 1840, at 
the age of eighty-three, he was restored to 
the active list with the ranlt of admiral of 
the white, and on 23 Feb. 1842 he was 
made a G.O.B. lie died at the archbishop's 
palace at Canterbury on 11 May 1843. He 
married iu 1786 Mizabetb, daughter of 
■William Garrett of Worting in Hamp- 
sbire, end by her, who died in 1817, had a 
large family. One of his daughters man'ied 
George, sixth viscount Torrington; another 
married William, first earl Nelson [q. v.J 

[Marshall’s Boy. Nav. Biogr. iii. (vol. ii.) 
44; Gent. Mag. (for the most part copied from 
Marshall), 1843, ii. 202; Bavy Lists ; James's 
Naval Hist. (cr. 8vo); Troude’s Bataillesnavales 
do la France; Cbevalier'e Hist, de la Marine 
fran9aise.] J. K. L. 

BABLOW, THOMAS OLDHAM (1824- 
1889), mezzotint engraver, bom at Oldham 
on 4 Aug. 1824, was son of Henry Barlow, 
an ironmonger living in the High Street. 
He was educated at the Old Gframroar 
School, Oldham, and woe then articled to 
Messrs. Stephenson & Boyston, a firm of 
engravers at Manchester, and studied in the 
school of design in that city, where he won 
a ten-guinea prize in 1846 for a drawing en- 
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titled ‘ Cullings from Nature.’ He moved 
to Ebury Street, London, in 1847. His first 
independent -work Tvas a plate in the line 
manner from John Phillip’s ‘Courtship,’exe¬ 
cuted in 1848, and this led to a close friend¬ 
ship -with the painter, the moat important of 
whose pictures he subsequently engraved. 
These include ‘Dona Pepitn,’ 1858; ‘The 
Prison Window,’ 1800; ‘The House of 
Commons in 1800,’ 1860; ‘ Prayer in Spain,’ 
1873; ‘ Highland Breakfast,’1877; and the 
celebrated ‘ La Gloria,’ 1877. Barlow was 
the executor of Phillip’s will, and drew up 
the catalogue of the collection of his works 
which was brought together at the London 
international exhibition of 1873. In 1860 
he engraved M illais's ‘ Huguenot,’ and in 1803 
his ‘ily First Sermon,'and during the latter 
part of his life was largely engaged upon 
that artist’s works. The portraits of Bright, 
Gladstone, Tennyson, Newman, Lord Salis¬ 
bury, and other public characters, painted 
by Hillaia for Messrs. Agnew, were all en¬ 
graved by Barlow. Other well-known plates 
bv him are the ‘ Death of Chatterton,’ after 
H. Wallis; portrait of Sir Isaac Newton, 
after Kneller; portrait of Charles Dickens, 
after Frith; and several after Landseer, 
Maclise, Aiisdell, and Sant. Barlow en- 
naved Turner’s ‘ Wreck of the Minotaur’ 
for the Earl of Yarborough, who pre.sented 
the plate to the Artists’ General Benevolent 
Institution, and for the same chari^ he in 
1850 executed a large etching of 'TamBr’s 
‘Vintage of Macon.' This ho thirty years 
later undertook to complete in mezzotint, 
and he had just accomjuished the work at 
the time of his death. Barlow was elected 
an associate engraver of the lioyal Academy 
in 1873, a full associate in 1876, and an 
academician in 1881. He was a member 
and for many years secretary of the Etching 
club, and in 1886 was appointed director 
of the etching class at South Eeusington. 
Barlow was a very accomplished eim'aver, 
and one of the last survivors of the old school 
of mezzotint and mixed work. He died at 
his house. Auburn Lodge, Victoria Boad, 
Eeusington, on 34 Dec. 1^9, and was buried 
in the Brompton cemetery. 

Portraits of him were painted by John 
PbiUip in 1866, and by Millais in 1886, and 
he sat for the figure of the sick ornitholo¬ 
gist in the latter’s picture, ‘ The Ruling Pas¬ 
sion ; ’ Millais’s portrait is now in the Old¬ 
ham Corporation Art Gallery, and is repro¬ 
duced from a photograph in the ‘ Manchester 
Quarterly,’ April 1891. A photographic por¬ 
trait, with biographical notice, appeared in 
Mr. F. 6. Steplmnas ‘ Artists at Home,’ 1884. 

Barlow married, in 1851, EUen, daughter 


of James Cocks of Oldham, whosutviy 
In 1891 the Oldham corporation acquiteju 
olmost complete collection of Barlow’i,? 
gi-nvings. 

[Memoir by Mr. Harry Thornber, reptivj, 
from the Manchester Quarterly, April l8oi‘ 
Athentenm, 28 Dee. 1889; Times, 28 Dec I 8 J 5 
Manchester Evening News, 27 Deo. 1889; tc- 
kindly supplied by Mr. C. W. Sutton, and ptm 
information.] p, q'II 


BARNARD, FBEDEIIIOK (1816-1S6I))' 

humorous artist, youngest child of EdnnJ i 
Barnard, a manufacturing silversmitli 
born in Angel Street, St. Martin’s-le-Qucj 
London, on 36 May 1840. He studied frt 
at Ileatherley’s art school in NewmanStrci, 
where are still preserved some oleyar eauci, 
tures executed by him of his innsler avi 
fellow pupils, and later under Bonnat n 
Paris. IIis earliest publication was a set d 
twenty charcoal drawings entitled ‘Tl. 
People of Paris,’ and he became a iw 
popular artist in black and white, ckieHj ey. 
celling in the delineation of the types an] 
manners of the lower orders of socleto. Aj 
early_ as 1663 ho had contributed to ‘ Anti,' 
and for two years he was cartoonist to' Pm’ 
Barnard was one of the most sympallittn 
and successful of the interpreters of Ckile 
Dickens; the majority of the outs in tie 
household edition of that author's woib 
(1871-9) are from his pencil, and betweea 
1879 and 1884 he issued three series ol 
‘ Character Sketches from Dickens,’ Heals) 
illustrated novels by Justin Macarthy, II. E 
Norris, and others, and much of his ■ffoil 
appeared in ‘ Good Words,’ ‘ Once a Wed,' 
and the ‘ Illustrated London News.’ A file 


I 


edition of Bunyan’a ‘ Pilgrim’s Progte»<,’ I 
mainly illustrated by Barnard, appeared is I 
1880. He collaborated with Mr. G. R. Sini » 
in his ‘ How the Poor Live,’ 1883, tad I 
during 1886 and 1887 worked in Ameticafoi i 
Messrs, Harper Brothers. Among his latest | 
productions was a series of parallel characten I 
drawn from Shakespeare and Dickens, wlid | 
appeared in Mr. Harry F urniss’s weekly join- I 
nal entitled ‘Lika .Toko’ in 1894 and 1893, 1 
Barnard painted a few oil pictures of gnat | 
merit, which appeared from time to tine I 
at the Royal Academy, and were brought , 
together at the exhibition of ‘Engliah ’ 
Humorists in. Art,’ 1889, Of these the test ‘ 
are ‘My first Pantomime’ and ‘MylastPen- 1 
tomime ’ (the property of Sir Henry Irving), ? 


‘ The Jury—Pilgrim’s Progress,' ‘ Satutakj 
Night in the East End,’ and ‘The Orow 
before the Guards’ Bond, St. James’s Park’ 
Barnard married in 1870 Alice Faradsj,! 
niece of Michael Faraday [q. v.] ReTfas 
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„.cia.nt2llv suffocated in a fire 

h us^at 'trimbledon on 2/ Kept. 1896. 

rDailv Vews, 29 Sept. 1S96 ; Illustr.itod Lon¬ 
don 3 Oct. 1S96 (with priT-ita 

inljrmation.] 

barnato, BAa^-ETT,IS-^A.CS(1852- 
1597 ), South African financier, horn in Ald- 
«te, London, in 18.n3, was the second son of 
S Isaacs and his wife Leah, who is said 
„ have been related to Sir George Jessel 
tT the master of the rolls. His grand- 
fitWr was a rabbi of the Jewish synagogue 
n Hdgate, but his father was a general 
de lier in a street leading out of Aldgata, now 
Imolished. Barnett and his elder brother 
Hearr (<?• 1908) were educated at the Jews 
fee school in Bell Lane, Spitalfiel^, under 
Muses Angel, a teacher of repute. Ihey left 
'ehool at the age of fourteen, and_ assisted 
in their father's business until 1871, when 
Henry went out to the diamond fields (now 
Kimberley) in South Africa as an amateur 
conjurer and entertainer; he soon got em¬ 
ployment as a diamond dealer, and invited 
hu, brother to join him i for professional pur¬ 
poses he had assumed the additional name 
Barnato, by which the brothess were hence¬ 
forth known, , 

Barnett sailed from England in July 
1578; he possessed over fifty pounds when 
he reached Cape Totvn, and the story of his 
early destitution was merely one of the 
fictions with which Barnato loved tohe^uile 
interviewers and friends. On reaching Kim¬ 
berley he began business as a dealer In dia¬ 
monds, and by 1876, through unremitting 
industry, he had amassed three thousand 
pounds," with which ha purchased his first 
claim in the Kimberley mine. His further 
success wtts mainly due to his recognition of 
tbe fact that the diamonds were not a 
surface deposit, but had been forced up by 
volcanic action; hence, when many claims 
were sold under the erroneous impression 
that, the surface yellow soil having been 
worked out, the diamonds were exhausted, 
Barnato bought up the claims, and found, as 
he had expected, that the blue subsoil was 
richer iu diamonds than the surface yellow. 
In ISSO he visited London and established 
there the firm of Barnato Brothers os dealers 
m diamonds and fiuaucieis. In 1881 he was 
able to float at Kimberley the Barnato Dia¬ 
mond Mining Company, and thenceforth be 
sot himself to absorb the rival companies in 
Kimberley. A similar policy was followed 
by Mr. Cecil Rhodes, the moving spirit of 
the De Beers Company, and by 1887 the two 
companies had eliminated all their com¬ 
petitors except the Erenoh Diamond Com- 
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pnny. A severe struggle ensued between 
Mr. Rhodes and Barnato for the control of 
this company; but Mr. Rhodes, hacked up 
by the Rothschilds, was too strong for Bar¬ 
nato, and in 1888 the two companies ended 
the suicidal struggle by determining to amal¬ 
gamate. The chief difficulty was Barnato’s 
objection to Mr. Rhodes’s demand that the 
funds of the company should be made avail¬ 
able for tbe promotion of his policy of ex¬ 
pansion towards the north; but Mr. Rhodes 
carried iiis point, the company was known 
as Be Beers, and Barnato became a life 
governor; its capital in that year was valued 
at seventeen millions, of which Barnato 
owned a tenth. 

In 1881 Barnato had declined an invita¬ 
tion to contest the representation of Kim¬ 
berley in the Cape Assembly, but he was 
from 1880 an active member of the Kimberley 
divisional council, .and iu 1888 he stood for 
parliament. Tho struggle lay between the 
Be Beers Company and the rest of Kimber¬ 
ley, Barnato was "the nominee of tbe com- 

S any, and on 14 Nov. was returned at the 
ead of the poll. He was re-elected in 
1894 in spite of some unpopularity, due to 
tbe De Beers policy of restricting tbe output 
of tbe mines iu order to keep up prices; but 
be had little aptitude for politics, was seldom 
present, and rarely spoke in the House of 
Assembly. , 

Meanwhile in 1888 Barnato turned his 
attention to the Rand in the Transvaal, the 
mineral wealth of which was not yet recog¬ 
nised; he bought up many mining claims, 
and invested largely in real propertv iu the 
neighbourhood of Johannesburg, where b° 
floated the Johannesburg "Waterworks aud 
Exploration Company. The mines more 

f artlcularly under his control were the New 
'I’imrose, New Croesus, Roodepoort, aud 
(Jlencairn mines, but there were few in which 
he did not possess some interest. In Lon¬ 
don he founded the Barnato Bank, the least 
successful of his ventures, and in the sum¬ 
mer of 1895 was the principal manipulator 
of the ‘ Kaifir boom.’ In the reaction of the 
following October, due, Barnato afterwards 
suspected, to the preparations for the Jame¬ 
son raid, he lost three millions; hut iu recog¬ 
nition of his exertions in keeping up prices 
and preventing a panic he was entertained 
at the Mansion House by the lord mayor, 
Sir Joseph Renals, on 7 Nov. 189o, and about 
the same time he became a member of the 
Carlton club. 

In Transvaal poRtics Barnato took little 
part; he regarded the gold law as entirely 
satisfactory, and had little sympathy with 
the franchise agitation, dcclarmg that per- 
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sonaUylie 'would never accept a privilege 
which involved the renunciation of hie 
lights as a British suliject. He was there¬ 
fore regarded with some favour by President 
Kruger, and his persuasions were to some 
extent responsible for the president’s oonMnt 
to the extension of the Uape railway into 
the Transvaal; he failed, however, to induce 
the president to withdraw his support &oin 
the Netherlands railway, or to grant mu¬ 
nicipal government to Johannesburg. He 
was naturally not initiated into the secret 
of the Jameson raid of December 1895, which 
he afterwards denounced in unmeasured 
terms; but his nephew, Mr. S. B. Joel, was 
one of the reform committee of Johannes¬ 
burg, and after the raid Barnato went to 
Pretoria to plead on the prisoners' behalf; 
he also threatened to close down all his 
mines and throw twenty thousand whites 
and a hundred thousand Kaffirs out of em- 
ployment unless the prisoners were released. 
When their release was effected Barnato pre¬ 
sented to Mr. Kruger the two marble lions 
which guard the entrance to what was then 
the presidencv at Pretoria. 

Barnato's health began to fail in 1897, 
and on 14 June he threw himself overboard 
from the Scot, not far from Madeira, on hia 
way from Cape To'wn to Southampton; the 
Cape legislature adjourned on hearing the 
news; his body was recovered and brought 
to Southampton, where, on the 18th, a 
coroner's jury returned a verdict of ‘ death 
by drowning while temporarily insane.’ 
Barnato was buried on ^e 20th by the 
side of his father in Willesden cemetery; a 
portrait is prefixed to Baymond's ‘ Memoir.’ 
He married in 1876 at Kimberley, and his 
widow, -with two sons and one daughter, 
survived him. 

Barnato possessed a wonderful financial 
aptitude, untiring industry, and a genius for 
stock exchange speculation. He retained 
his ignorance through life, read nothing, not 
even the newspapers, and amused himself 
with the drama of the lower sort, with 

E rize-flghting, and horse-racing. He was, 
owever, generous, good-natured, and free 
from snobbery. He did not live to com¬ 
plete the mansion he commenced building 
m 1895 at the comer of Park Lane and 
Btanhqpe Stmet. The management of his 
husinesB affairs devolved upon his nephew, 
Woolf Joel, who was assassinated at 
Johannesburg in March 1898, and buried in 
WiUesden cemetery on 19 April (see Times. 
20 April 1898). 

[Memoir by H. Baymond, 1897; Times, 
16 and 21 June 18B7; Cape Times, 16 June; 
Cape Argos and Johannesburg Star, 17 June; j 


Cecil Rhodes, by Yindex, 1800, chap. rjTrTi 
Patrick’s Transvaal from Within 
McCall Theal’s South Africa, ed. 1899.] ’' 

BARNBY, Sib JOSEPH (183^4 i 
composer and conductor, son of 
Barnby, an organist, was born at ToA?! 

12 Aug. 1838. At the age of seven he h 
came a chorister in the minster, as six ofL 
brothers had been before him. He beemt 
teach music at the age of ten, and^e 
organist and choirmaster at twelve, Atja 
teen he entered the Royal Academy of Mm, 
as a student, and (in 1866) was nanoift 
defeated by (Sir) Arthur Stillivan [q \ 
Suppl.] in the competition for the first % 
delssohn scholarship. After holdins tL. 
orgauistship of Mitcham church for mI- 
time Barnty returned to his native cm 
where for four years he taught music, b' 
then definitely settled in London, where t 
successively held the following appointmeir 
as organist and choirmaster: St, Mididi 
Queenhithe (807. per annum); St. 
the Less, Westminster; St. Andrew’s, IVtlji' 
Street 0863-71); St. Anne’s, Soho (ISfi- 
1886). The services at St. Andrew’s hioiigh 
him a great reputation by reason of fitii 
high standard of interpretation and the no. 
dem character of the music rendered tbes 
especially that of Gounod, with which BBsiit 
was much in sympathy. Mr. Edward Dml 
was a member of the choir. At St. Ame), 
Soho, Barnby introduced the less-hnovg 
Passion music (St. John) by J. S. iuid, 
which was performed with orchestral acanj. 
paniment, tnen quite a novelty in a pomh 
church. 

In 1861 Barnby became musical ad-riserto 
Messrs. Novello, which appointment he U 
till 1876, At the instigation of Mem 
Novello 'Mr. Joseph Barnby’s (ffioir'inil 
formed under his conductorsMp in 1867, th 
first concert being given at St. James’s M 
on 23 May. Prom 1869 concerts were pug 
'under the designation ‘ Oratorio Ooncerls,'a 
which the low pitch {diapason normal) m 
introduced, and several great works vm 
revived and admirably performed, e.g. Eui- 
del’s ‘ J^htha,’ Beethoven's ^at mui ig 
D, and Bach’s ‘ St. Matthew jPassion.’ li 
the end of 1872 the choir was amalgamttgl . 
with that conducted byM. Gounod, and, u I 
the Royal Albert Hall Ohoral Sooiejy (aw 
Royal Choral Society), began to give con¬ 
certs on 12 Peb. 1873. Por the remaiiiigi 
twenty-ttoee years of hie life Barnby con¬ 
ducted this society with conspicuous ability, 
and proved to be a choral conductor of tiu 
highest attainment. Wagueris ‘ Parriftd,' in 
a concert-room version, was produced I? 
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rtTsociety, under Barnby, on 10 1881, 

til Kpe^ed on 15 Nov. _ Another of hia 
ffflportMt conducting achievements was a 
ITfonnsnce with full orchestra and chorus 
Ilmemorable in the historv of church music 
in this country—of Bach’s ‘St. Matthew 
Passion'in AVestminster Abbey, while Stan- 
1.T was dean, on Maundy Thursday, 6 AprU 
Itfl. He also conducted the doily concerts 
riTtii bv Messrs. Novello in the l^yal Albert 
Hall l’871-3i t^te London Musical Society, 
(which produced Dvorak’s ‘Stabat 
Mater’on 10 March 1883), the Eoyal Aca¬ 
demy of Music weekly rehearsals and con¬ 
certs 1886-8, and the Cardiff musical festi- 
rals oflSOS and 1896. 

Bomby was appointed precentor of Eton— 
ie. organist and music master to Eton Col- 
leee-un 1875, which office he held until 
m'P when he became the second prin- 
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took place suddenly at his residence, 20 St. 
George’s Square, Pimlico, on 28 Jan. 1896. 
Hu remains, after a special funeral service 
in St. Paul's Cathedral, were interred in 
Norwood cemetery. A bronze bust by 
Hampton, subscribed for by members of the 
Koyot Ohoral Society, is in the coxiidor of 
the Rojal Albert Hall. 

Baniby was knighted on 5 Aug. 1892, and 
was a fellow of the Royal Academy of Music. 
Hia compositions, which were almost ex¬ 
clusively vocal and mostly written for the 
church, include ‘Rehekah’ (a cantata), 1870, 
and ‘The Lord is King' (Psalm 97), Leeds 
music festival, 1883. He composed forty- 
sir anthems; several services (that in E he 
wrote at the age of seventeen); thirteen 
carols; offiiitory sentences; thirty-two four- 
part songs (his setting of Tennyson’s ‘ Sweet 
aad low,’ &st performed by Henry Leshe’s 
choir on 14 Jan. 1863, has attained an ex- 
tnardmarypopidarity); nineteen songs, and 
a series of Eton songs; five vocal trios; two 
pieces for organ and two for pianoforte. 
Bamhy was a prolific composer of hymn- 
tones, many of which have come into general 
use in English-speaking countries. These, 
to the number of 246, were published in one 
VDlmneinl897. He edited music section 
of the 'Hymnary ’ (1872), the ‘Oongrega- 
fioaal Mission Hymnal ’ (1890), the ‘ Con¬ 
gregational Sunday School Hymnal’ (1891), 
and 'The Home and SohoolHymnol’ (1893). 
He was one of the editors of the ‘ Cathedral 
Psalter’ (1873). 

[Ituaioal Herald, May 1892 (p. 131), and 
Match 1896 (p. 74); Musical Times, February 
and Hatch 1896 (pp. 80,163); James D, Browu j 


and S. S, Stratton’s British Musical Biography; 
Novello's Catalogue, Burke’s Peerage &c. 189S.J 
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BARNES, ’WILLIAM (1801-1886), the 
Dorsetshire poet, horn at Eushay (in the 
parish of Bagber) and baptised at the parish 
church of Sturminster-Newton, Dorset, on 
20 March 1801, was the grandson of John 
Barnes, yeoman farmer of Gillingham, and 
the son of John Baines, tenant farmer in 
the Vale of Blackmore, in the northern 
comer of hia native county. He came of 
on old Dorsetshire family, A direct ances¬ 
tor, _ John Barnes, was head-horough of 
Gillingham in 1604, and the head-borough’s 
great-grandfather, William Barnes, obtained 
a grant of land in the same parish from 
Henry VIH in 1640. The poet’s mother, 
Grace Scott (d, 1806) of Fifehoad Nevdle, 
was a woman of some culture, with an in¬ 
herent love of art and poetry. 

_WiUiam went to Midletts school at Stur- 
minster, and in 1816 his proficiency in hand- 
writirg procured his admission to a‘ solicitor’s 
office in the smaR town, whence in 1818 he 
removed to Dorchester. The rector there, 
John Henry Riohmon, gave him some lessons 
and lent him hooks. £ 1 1820 there began to 
appear in the local ‘ Weekly Entertainer’ a 
number of rhymes by Barnes, among them 
some ‘ Verses to Julia ’ (daughter of an ex¬ 
cise officer at Dorchester named Miles), to 
whom he became betrothed in 1622, the year 
in which his first volume,' Orra, a Lapland 
Tale,’ was published. His versatility and 
intellectual energy at this time were remark¬ 
able. He set himself to learn wood-engrav¬ 
ing, and produced eight blocks for Oriswiok’s 
‘ A Walk round Donmester.’ Simultaneously 
he worked hard at etymology and language, 
mastering French and studying Italian lite¬ 
rature, especially Petrarch and his school. 
In 1823 he obtained the mastership of a 
small school at Mere in Wiltshire, and four 
years later he took the Chantry Houso at 
Mere, married, and began to take boarders. 
In 1820 a number of his woodcuts were in¬ 
cluded in Rutter's ' Delineations of Somer¬ 
set.’ About the same time he made his first 
visit to Wales, and got a strong hold of the 
idea of purity of language, which became 
almost a passion withhim. He became an 
enthusiastic angler, wrote for some itinerant 

^ 3X8 on amusing force, ‘The Honest 
f(’ began Welsh, and added to his other 
linguistic studies Russian, Hebrew, and 
Hindustani. 

In 1833 he wrote for the ‘ Ooimty Chro¬ 
nicle ’ his first poems in the Dorset dialect, 
among them the two unrivalled eclogues, 
‘ The ^Lotments ’ and' A Bit 0 ’ Sly Ooortem’ 
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In June 1835 he left Here and settled in Durn- 
gate Street, Dorchester, -with a promising 
school, transferred in 183" to a larger house 
in South Street. On 2 Haroh 1838 he put 
his name on the hooks of St. John’s Colley, 
Cambridge, os a ten years’ man. During 
the next six years he contributed some 
of his best arohmological and etymological 
■work to the pages of me ‘ Gentleman’s Maga¬ 
zine.’ The -variety of subjects indicates o 
great amount of reading, while his more 
sustained in'restigations at this period of the 
laws of harmonic proportion show his apti¬ 
tude for abstract speculations. In 1844 the 
‘ Poems in the Dorset Dialect ’ were issued 
in London by Russell Smith, A cordial 
admirer of the new poet was found in the 
JEon. Mrs. (Caroline) Norton [ij. v.], who did 
much to give publicity to Barnes’s genins, 
Barnes was ordained by the Bishop of 
Salisbury on 28 Peb. 1847, and, while re¬ 
taining his school, entered upon new duties 
as pastor of TVhitcombe, three miles from 
the county town. lie was concentrating a 
great deal of his time now upon Anglo- 
Saxon, of which his * Delectus ’ appeared in 
1849. In the following year ha graduated 
B.D. at Cambridge. In 1852 he resigned 
his curacy, and soon afterwards became a 
trusted contributor to the newly started 
‘ Retrospective Review.’ In 1864 he began 
reading Persian (and henceforth, after Pe¬ 
trarch, he was perhaps most nearly influenced 
by Saadi), and published his ‘ Philological 
Grammar, a trofy remarkable book, for the 
copyright of which he received 61. In 1868 
appeared a second series of Dorset poems 
under the title ‘ Hwomely Rhymes,’ several 
of the pieces in which—notably ‘ The Vaioes 
that be G ane ’—were effectively rendered into 
French for De Chatelain’s 'Beautfis de la 
Po5sie Anglaise.’ Barnes had already ap¬ 
peared as a lecturer upon archseological sub- 
■jects, and he was_ now encouraged to give 
readings from his dialect poems in the 
various small towns of Dorset. lie received 
an invitation from Macready at Sherborne, 
and from the Duchess of Sutherland at 
Stafford House. In 1839 he had a visit from 
Lucien Buonaparte, who had been attracted 
by the poems, and at whose suggestion 
Barnes now translated ' The Song of Solo¬ 
mon’into the Dorset dialect. In 1860 he 
■was enlisted as a writer for the newlv 
founded ‘ Macmillan’s Magazine.’ In April 
1861 he was granted, at the instance of 
Palmerston, an unsolicited pension of 701. 
from the civil list. The year was fully occu¬ 
pied in the preparation ot his most consider¬ 
able philological work, devoted to the theory 
of the fundamental roots of the Teutonic 


speech, and entitled ‘Tiw,’ afterthT^i 
from whom the race derived their mV 
In 1862 he received from Captain Seva . 
Dawson Darner an offer of the rechjtr '' 

Came, which he gladly accepted. 

Barnes was inducted into Cams ol,,,. 
on 1 Dec. 1862. He made an adS!v 
country parson, homely and unconvention 
as his rhymes, a scholar with the wMh ■ 

terests, whose active horizon was yet sfav 

bounded by the Dorsetshire fields andV 
lands. His work upon the ‘DoisetsLi 
Glossary’increased his admiration fot 
vernacular and his dislike of latinised fea, 
He was indignant at the introduetim 
such words as photograph and bicTckf^ 
which he would have substituted suapv 
and wheelsaddle. A collective edition' 
the dialect poems appeared in 1879, naj 
the poet at wis late period of his career II- 
Hai'dy contributed to the ‘Athensids 
(16 Oct. 1886) an interesting vigntt- 
Until about 1882 there were ‘fe-vr flmr, 
more familiar to the eye in the countjl,v 
of Dorset on a market day than an iv 
clergyman, quaintly attired in caped ^ 
knee-breeches, and buckled shoes, vrith 
leather satchel slung over his shoulders ui 
a stout staff in his hand. He seemed osoil'' 
to prefer the middle of the street to it 
pavement, and to be thinking of matteF 
which had nothing to do with the sen- 
before him. Ho plodded along with a bioil 
firm tread, notwithstanding the dightstr 
occasioned by his years. Every Saturin 
morning he might have been seen tk 
trudging up the narrow South Street, k 
shoes coated with mud or dust, eccor^; 
the state of the roads between his nnl 
home and Dorchester, and a little gte 7 d(^ 
at his heels, till he reached the four aot- 
ways in the centre of the to-wn. Rsltiii; 
there opposite the public clock, ke woil: 
puR his old-fashioned watch from its dtt) 
fob and set it with great precision to Loslc ^ 
time.’ 


Until he was well over eighty he wento I 
working with the same remarkable gissiiii' % 
po-wer and variety of interests. Hs disdt< | 
Came rectory on 7 Oct. 1886, and was baiiw | 
four days later in the village ckurcbjaii f. 
By his wife, who died on 21 Jime 185^, h ^ 
left issue two sons and three daughters. At ^ 
a meeting convened by the Bishop of Ssk , 
bury, shortly after Barnes’s death, it tm ' 
decided to commemorate the ‘DorsetsIiiF 
Burns’ by establishing a ‘Barnes ezlsk- ' 
tion’at the Dorchester grammar school .4 ■ 
bronze statue of the poet by Roscoe MtiSii: 
was erected in the churchyard of St Petet!| 
Dorchester, [ 
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'"TTi^riT^iter of a high ordur of genius,’ 
r ^as also a most interesting link be- 
«r^n present and past forms of rural life— 
o !• ii..rtorT of forgotten manners, -words, 
f, d lentiments. Unlike Bums, Bfiranger, 
aud other poets of the people, he never 

.. lines the high conventional style, and he 
entirely leaves alone ambition, pride, despair, 
defiance, and the grand passions. ‘His 
lui'ics are, as a rule, happy people, and 
seldom ftel the sting of the rest of modern 
mankind—the disproportion between the de- 
-ire for serenity and the power of obtaining 
it • Like Chaucer, Barnes is filled with the 
ir’v of life. Leas sombre and more rustic 
than those of Crobhe, his eclogues, unrivalled 
ill English, are not wholly undeserving of 
comparison with the prototypes of Theo- 
critim and of Virgil. 

Barnes’s -works comprise: 1. ‘A few 
Words on the .Advantages of a more Common 
Adoption of the mathematics as a Branch of 
Education,’London, 1884. 2. ‘Mathematical 
Iniestigation of the Principle of Hanging 
Dour=,Uates, Swing Bridges, and other Heavy 
Bodies,’Dorchester, 1836. 3. ‘An Investi¬ 
gation of the Laws of Case in Language,’ 
1S40. 4. ‘Poems of Rural Life, in the 
Dorset Dialect, with a Dissertation and 
Glossary,’ London, 1844,12mo; 1848,1862; 
4 th edit. 1860. 6 . 'SeGefylsta: auAuglo- 
Saaon Delectus,’ London, 1849 and 1806. 
0 . ‘ Humtlis Domits: some Thoughts on the 
Abodes, Life, and Social Condition of the 
Poor,especially in Dorsetshire,’ 1849. 7. ‘A 
Philological Grammar grounded upon Eng¬ 
lish and formed from a Comparison of more 
than Sixty Languages. Being an Introduc¬ 
tion to the Science of Grammar in all 
Languages, especially English, Latin, and 
Grewc,’ London, 1864, 8 vo. 8 . ‘Hwomely 
Bhymes: a second Collection of Poems in 
the" Dorset Dialect,’ London, 1859 [1838], 
8 vo: 2nd edit. 1863, 9. ‘Notes on Ancient 
Britain and the Britons,’ London, 1868,8vo. 
10. ‘Views of Labour and Gold,’ London, 
1859. 11. ‘ Tiw 5 or, a View of the Pioots 
and Stems of the English as a Teutonic 
Tongue,’ London, 1862, 8 vo. 12. ‘AGram¬ 
mar and Glossary of the Dorset Dialect, 
with the Histoi-y, Outspreading, and Bear¬ 
ings of South-Western English,’ Berlin, 
1863, 8 vo (for the Philological Society). 
13. ‘Poems of Rural Life m the Dorset 
Dialect; third Collection,’ London, 1863, 
8 vo;_2nd edit. 1870. 14. ‘Poems of Rural 
Life in common English,’ London, 1868, As 
with the dialect poems, these ore remarkable 
by the ahsenca of words of Latin origin. 
Several are in dialogue form, and one or 
two (such 08 ‘ Home’s a Nest’) unsurpassed 


for homely pathos. 15. ‘Poems of Rural 
Life in the Dorset Dialect: the three Collec¬ 
tions combined, -with a Glossary,' London, 
1879, 8 vo, 16. ‘Early England and the 
Saxon English,’London, 1869,8vo. 17. ‘An 
Outline of English Speechoraft,’ London, 
1878,8vo. 18. ‘An Outline of Redeoraft or 
L(^ic,’London, 1879, 8 vo. He contributed 
to the ‘ Gentleman's Magazine,’ the ‘ Retro¬ 
spective Review,’ ‘Fraser’s’ and ‘Mac¬ 
millan's,’ and the 'Transactions’ of the 
British Archteological and the Somerset Ar¬ 
chaeological societies. Several of his letters 
and 6 .\traots from his diary, written in many 
different languages, but mainly in Italian and 
Welsh, are given in the ‘ Life ’ by Baruee’s 
daughter, Mrs. Lucy Baxter (‘ Leader Scott’), 
published with a portrait of the ^oet in 1887. 
A selection of his poetry, with introduction 
by Thomas Hardy, appeared in 1908. 

[Life of William Barnes, Poet and Philolo¬ 
gist, 1887; Times, 9 Oct 1886; Atlieneenm, 
1886, ii, 601 (by Mr. Thomas Hardy); Academy, 
23 Oct. 1886; Doyle’s Lectures on Poetry, 1869, 
pp. 66-76 ; Miles’s Poets and Poetry of Ae 
Century, iii. 397; The Eagle Mag. xiv. 231; 
Fortnightly Review, November 1888; Mac¬ 
millan’s Mag. VI. 164; North British feview, 
xxxi. 339; Mayo’s Bibliotheca Dorsetiensis, 
1886, pp. 18, 19, 64-6; Spectator, 16 Oct., 
23 Oct. and 20 Nov. 1886.] T. 8. 

BARNETT, JOHN (1802-1800), musi¬ 
cal composer, born at Bedford on 16 July 
1802, was the eldest son of a German, 
Bernhard Beer, and of an Hungarian 
mother. The opera composer, Meyer Beer, 
was his second cousin. During the long 
residence of the Beei-s in England they 
changed their name to Barnett. 

Barnett, ‘ when a tiny hoy, sang like a 
bird ’ (DiBHi, Miakal Memories), and, at 
the age of ten, was articled to Samuel James 
Arnold [q. v.] Barnett made his first ap¬ 
pearance at the Lyceum, on 22 July 1813, as 
Dick in ‘ The Ship-wreck,’ and at Drury Lane 
in the -winter pantomime, when he sang ‘The 
Death of Abercrombie.’ The sweetness and 
Strength of his contralto and liis command 
of voice were remarkable in a boy of eleven. 
Barnett continued to sing until 1817. By 
tills time bis voice must have broken, and 
he definitely left the stage. Early studies 
under Horn and the chorus-master, Price, 
were now supplemented by lessons from 
Perez, oreanist to the Spanish embassy, Fer¬ 
dinand Bies, EaUchrenner, William Hors¬ 
ley, and, later, Schneider von Wortensee at 
Frankfort. 

Before 1818 Barnett had composed a mass 
and published songs; of the latter, 'The 
Groves of Pomona,’ a grand scena, was 
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sung by Braham. In tbeae early attempts 
Barnett’s strengtli of talent and vein of 

E oetic feeling -were at once recognised, and 
e was advised to cultivate the higher 
branches of his art (^Quarterly Musical 
Magazinf, 1821-8, passim), Hif. music to 
Wolfe’s ‘ l\ot aDrum was heard,’ had extra¬ 
ordinary merit; but he first won popularity 
througli ‘ The Light Guitar,’ sung by Madame 
Vestria, Henceforward ha produced songs 
and ballads with surprising mcility, some of 
the most melodious of them (‘ Else, gentle 
Moon,’ ‘ Mv Fatherland,’ and others) being 
composed for the plays with music then in 
vogue. For the Lyceum, and especiallyforthe 
Olympic, where Barnett was musical director 
ill 1832, he composed a number of musical 
farces. 

This inartistic employment wearied a 
musician of the calibre of Barnett, whose 
aim. it became to wed music to poetry _ in 
true dramatic form, and whose ambition 
seems to have been to write a national 
English opera. But his ‘Mountain Sylph,’ 
which was produced at the Lyceum on 
25 Ang. 1834, was written under the inspira¬ 
tion of legendary forest magi and mountain 
speetrea belonging to Germany. It mat 
nevertheless with we earnest commendation 
of contemporary critics, and after sixty years 
compels admiration. 

The traditional English romance of ‘Fair 
Eosamond,' on the other hand, aiforded Bar¬ 
nett a subject which might have awakened 
lasting national interest. His opera on the 
subject was produced at Drury Lane on 
23 Feb. 1837. But the librettists perversely 
reduced the story to the level of burlesque. 
The melodies and recitatives after the style 
of Purcell, and the orchestration modelled 
on that of Weber, were wasted upon an 
absurd straining after ‘a happy end’ (cf. 
Musical World, March 1837, pp. 173, 188). 

Subseq^uently Barnett opened St, James’s 
Theatre lor English i^era, but he achieved 
there little success. Has consultations with 
Bishop, Eodwell, and others on the best 
means of reforming opera resulted in the 
promise of a patent for the establishment 
of English opera from William IV, who, 
however, died immediately afterwards. 

Barnett now devoted himself to the teach¬ 
ing of singing (publishing in 1844 a ‘ School 
for the Voice,’ which showed his mastery of 
that subject) and the composing of songs, 
part-songs, and instrumental music. These, 
when set to poetry, were generally distin¬ 
guished by a tender yet virile strain of 
melody, but in the cose of many of his two 
thousand pieces he had to he content with 
humdrum ■ words for music.' 


After a residence for several veawf.. 1 
1840 onwards at Cheltenham, Boraettw * 
drew to the greater quiet of the CotsuS ^ 
He died on 16 April 1890, in his ebS 
eighth year. He was buried at LecE' 
ton, near Cheltenham. He married 
the youngest daughter of Eohert Liadli 
[q. V.], the violoncellist. She survivedK 
until February 1899. Of their chiliC 
two daughters, who formerly sang i 
the names of Eosmunda and Clara DoJ 
are now Mrs. K. E. Franeillon and Mr 
Henry M. Eogers. A portrait in * 
of Barnett at the age of thirty-se^ 
was painted by a French artist, and pas.« 
into the possession of Mrs. E. E. Franciam 
and anothei- painting by Sydney Pngetk 
longs to his son, Mr. Eugene Barnett- c 
engraved portrait is mven m Athol Ikt. 
hew’s ‘ Jorum of Punch.' 


Barnett’e opevae ore: 1. ‘ The Monatsu ' 
Sylph,’ produced and piiblished 1884,» 
vived 1836. 2. ‘Fair Eosamond,’ 28 Fd ’ 
1837. 8. ‘Farinelli,’ 8 Feb. 1839. 4. ‘Kalk. 
leen,’ unpublished. He also published si ’ 
oratorio, ‘ The Omnipresence of the Deity, 
1830. A long list of songs, duets, jut- 
songs, pieces, and musical farces is supelK] . 
in Brown’s ‘Biographical Dictionary'^Bid f 
Brown and Stratton s ‘ Mnsiciaus.’ 

[EnropeonHag 1318, p. 46; Theatricalb 1 
quuitor, 1813, passim; Biogi-aph, vi. «5, ff 
Diehl's Muedcal Memories, p, 3S8; DsTsy’i I 
Hist, of English Muaie, pp. 468-6; Giorfi T 
Diet, of Music, i. 140, 489; private informatiw; ? 
authorities cited.] L. M. M, | 

BABTTELOT, Sin WA.LTEE BABT- I 
TBLOT, first baronet (1820-1893), pott S 
cian, born on 10 Oct. 1820 at Bichm^ 
Surrey, was the eldest son of George Bart¬ 
telot (1788-1872), of Stopham House, Pul- ; 
borough, Sussex , by Emma, youngest dsiigli- ' 
ter of James Woodbridgo of EiohmoaJ | 
The family had been seated in Sussex in 
several centuries. The father served vriA 
distinction in the royal horse artUIeiy dutiig ] 
the peninsular war. 

waiter was educated at Eugby, and 
served in the Ist royal dragoons fiom 1839 
to 1833, when he retired with the rank 0 ! | 
captain. He was afterwards honoxaij j 
colonel of the 2nd battalion royal Saasa 
regiment. From December 1860 to 1886 Is 
was one of the conservative members for 
West Sussex. Then he was returned for the 
newly constituted Horsham division, aol 
held the seat until his death. He was a fre¬ 
quent speoker in the House of Oommois, 
On 14 April 1864 he moved an amendment 
to the budget bill, the purport of whiohTO 
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t, amlv tlie surplus to the reduction of the 
mAicB rather than of the sugar duties 
r w )D 0 «ed hr Gladstone. He was eomph- 
bv Dwaeh on ‘his great ability and 
rcuhar candour,’ and was supported by a 
L eh fruin Cobden, He however found 
, Ivmn'‘t-v-nine supporters as against 347, 
rli Mar he obtained the appointment 
f a 'shot committee on the malt tax, on 
^Uch he sensed. He gradually come to be 
’jusidered the chief spokesman of tlie agn- 
cultural interest in the house, while he also 
interested himself in church matters and 
military (iuei.tions. In 1870 he moved the 
reiection of Osborne Morgan’s burials bill, 
which he continued to oppose until it be¬ 
came law in 1880. In the same year he en- 
diavoured to lengthen the number of years’ 
-crvice under tbe new army enlistment bill 
fom three to five years, fie was one of the 
most determined opponents of the Irish land 
bill of 1861, and he accepted with great mis- 
ffhmgs the act carried in 1880 bji his own 
partycreating countycouncUs. His lastim- 

J ortont parliamentary appearance was in 
une 1893, u hen he offered a seoi-ching criti- 
ci-m of the war office in connection with 
the report of Lord Wantage's committee. 
•There was not a more rigid conservative in 
the United Kingdom or a more generous 
opponent’ was the verdict of the leading 
hheraJ paper on his parliamentary career 
(Baffi/ Keic8, 3 Feh. 1893). 

Barttelot was created a baronet by Disraeli 
in June 1876, was named a O.B. in 1880, and 
sworn of the privy council in 1892. He 
died at Stopham House, Sussex, on 2 Feb. 
1803, on the day of his second wife’s funeral 
He was twice married: first, in April 1862, 
taHaTriet,fourth daughter of Sir Christopher 
llusgraye, hart, of Edenhall, Cumberland 
(she died on 29 July 1883); and secondly, 
in April 1808, to Margaret, only child of 
Henry Boldero of South Lodge, St. Leonards. 
By the first he had two sone; the elder, 
Sir Walter George Barttelot (1856-1900), 
second baronet, having formerly served in 
the 6th dragoon guards, was killed during 
tke great Boer war at Betief’s Nek, Orongie 
Free State, on 23 July 1900, being then 
major 1st Devon yeomanry; ^ his wife 
Georgiana Mary, daughter of George Ed¬ 
mond Balfour of The Manor, Sidmouth, he 
was father of Sir Walter Balfour Barttelot 
{b. 1880), the present baronet. 

Ennuim MusaKivn BABiTEiioi (1869- 
1888), second son of the first baronet, born 
on 28 March 1869 at HiUiers, near Petworth, 
Sussex, was educated at Bugby and Sand¬ 
hurst. He entered tke7th fusiliers in January 
1879, and three months later joined the 2nd 


battalion at Bombay, In the spring of 1880 
he went with the regiment to Afghanistan, 
and took part in the defence of Kandidiar 
against Ayoub Khan. Early in 1882 he came 
home on leave, but in August went to Egypt 
as a volunteer attached to tho 18th royal 
Lish. On arrival, however, he was trans¬ 
ferred to the moimted infantry, of which ha 
became adjutant. lie served with them at 
the battles of Kasaossin and Tel-el-Kebir, 
and returned to England in October, In 
February 1883 he again went to Egypt, and 
was attached to the 1st battahon of the 
Egyptian army. In April he served as 
Colonel Ohermside’s staff ofiicer at Suakim. 
Prom June till August he was on transport 
service, and on 19 Aug. went up the Nile 
in the expedition for the relief of Gordon, 
For his excellent service in connection with 
the transport he was mentioned in des¬ 
patches, and promoted to the rank of brevet 
major. In the autumn he once more came 
home; but in January 1887 he obtained a 
year’s leave in order to join tbe expedition 
for tbe relief of Emin Pasha in Central 
Africa. On 27 Jan. the expedition under 
Mr, (now Sir) H. M. Stanley left Cairo, and 
it reached Zanzibar on 22 Feb. Here sixty 
Soudanese were engaged as soldiers; Major 
Barttelot was to command them. Three 
days later they sailed, taking with them also 
six hundred Zanzibaris as porters, Tippoo- 
Tib, the slave dealer, and two interpreters, 
and proceeded by way of the Cape to the 
mouth of the Congo river, where they ar¬ 
rived on 18 March, A week later Bartte¬ 
lot started up the river. Stanley Foils, the 
Congo station of which Tippoo-Tib was made 
governor, was reached on 17 June, Bartte¬ 
lot being in charge of his escort. Two 
days later he left, and on the 22nd rejoined 
Mr. Stanley at Yambuya, a fortified camp on 
the Arnwimi river. C5a 28 June Mr. Stan¬ 
ley set out thence on his march towards 
Emin Pasha, who was supposed to be living 
on the bonks of the Albert Nyonza. Bort- 
telot was left in command of tbe rearguard 
and the comp, with the greater port of the 
stores and ammunition, which he was to 
convey to Mr. Stanley with the help of 
ceiriers to be supplied by Tippoo-Tib, Mr, 
Stanley expected to return in November, but 
nothing was heard of him at Yambuya, and 
Barttelot was unable, in spite of fregaent 
attempts, to induce Tippoo to keep his pro¬ 
mise. He was also hampered by great mor¬ 
tality among his men, cmefiy caused by bad 
ibod and by attacks from the Arab encamp¬ 
ments round Yambuya, which caused him 
constant annoyance. At length he obtained 
with great difficulty a certain number of 
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carriers, and on 11 June 1888 (when he had 
been at Yambuyn nearly twelve months) he 
started on the march eastwards to seek out 
Mr. Stanley. The Zanzibaris began to desert 
with their loads within four days, and it 
was found necessary to disarm them. On 
2-1 June Barttelot, with fourteen Zanzibaris 
and three Soudanese, went back to Stanley 
Falls, and soon after his arrival had a palaver 
with Tippoo-Tib, who gave him full powers 
to deal with the carriers, lie then resumed 
his march, and rejoined his main body at 
Bonalya (or Unaiia) on 17 July, an Arab 
encampment on the Aruwimi. Here, on 
19 .Tilly, he was shot through the heart by 
an Arab in a hut, while endeavouring to put 
a stop to the annoyance caused him by the 
man s wife heating a drum and by unautho- 
rhed firing. The man, who ran away, was 
tried and executed at Stanley Falls some 
days Inter. Barttelot's body was buried near 
the spot where he fell by Sergeant Bonny, 
the only European who was then with the 
rearguard of the expedition. A month later 
Mr. Stanley arrived at Yambuya on 17 Aug. 
1688. On his return to England he threw 
blame upon Barttelot and the other ofiicers 
left with him at Yambuya for their conduct 
in failing to follow him. Much controversy 
ensued j but the published narratives of all 
the memhers of the rearguard, while differ¬ 
ing on some secondary points, proved the 
impossibility of leaving the camp without 
sufficient carriers and while its occupants 
were in an enfeebled condition. Barttelot 
was a severe disciplinarian, had a somewhat 
hasty temper, and was unversed in dealing 
with orientals, but his character was freed 
of all serious reproach. 

A brass tablet to his memory was erected 
in Stopham church by his brother officers of 
the 7th fusiliers, and another by his com¬ 
panions in the Emin expedition. A tablet 
was also placed in the memorial chapel, 
Sandhurst, and a stained glass window in 
Storringdon church. 

[For SirWalter Barttelot saa Barke's Peerage; 
Men of the Time, 13 th edit.; Times, 3 Feb. 1893; 
.Suesox Daily News, 3 Feb.; Hansard’s Pari. 
Debates, passim; Lucy’s Diary of Two Parlia¬ 
ments, i. 434, ii. 210, 211; J. H’Carchy’s He- 
miniscences, cb. xzziii. 32. 

For Major Barttelot see Life (with Diaries 
and Letters) by his brother, 1800 (French edit. 
1691); Stanley’s In Darkest Africa, i. 117-26, 
and chap. zx.; and the narratives by J. S. 
Jameson (edit. Mrs. Jameson), J. H, Troup, and 
H, Ward, most of which have portraits of Bart- ! 
telot. See also A "Visit to Stanley’s Hcarguard 
by J.E. "Werner (an engineer in service of Congo ■ 
Free State), chap'', z. zi.; Blackwood, August 1 
1890.] G. Lb G. N. I 


BATE, CUAIvIjES SPENCE nsi" 
1689), scientific writer, horn at Tit-t 
House, in the parish of St. Caemont 
Truro, on 16 March 1819, was the dde’st 
of Charles Bate (1789-1S72), o Tiuro d® 
who married, at St. Clement, Harriet Svr 
(1788-1879). He was educated at Tr> 
gi-ammav school from 1829 to 1&37| 
after being in the surgery of Mr. niir.". I 
for two_ years, devoted himself to dentist I 
under his father’s instruction. "VVhenqM" 
fied he established himself at SwauL ! 
1841. *• 

In this IVelsh seaport Bate made tliei\ 
gnaintanco of many scientific students sci 
took up the study of natural history? oj 
the visit of the British Association to Swim, 
sea in 1648 he became a member of i[ 
society, and on more than one suhseme" 
occasion was the president of a section.^ J, 
was mainly instrumental in procuring r, 
visit to Plymouth in 1877, and wasavic- 
president of the meeting. 

Bate left Swansea in 1851, and settled c 
8 MulCTave Place, Plymouth, whither i! 
father had long since migrated from Tnai 
He succeeded to his father’s practice ost 
dentist, and rose to be the leading meniii •' 
of the profession outside London, receirimi 
the license of theBoyal College oiSurgmii' 
in 1860. He was elected a member of tl. 
Odontological Society in 1856, and acted a 
its vice-president from 1860 to 1862, end u 
its president in 1885, being the first dentia 
in the provinces to fill that office. Th 
dental section of the international medial 
congress, held in London in 1881, secured 
his services as vice-president, and in 1881 
he was the president of the British Dentd 
Association. 

All the institutions connected with 
mouth benefited by Bate’s enthusiasm. Be 
was elected a member of the Plymouth hi- 
stilution in 1862, served as secretary feom 
1864 to 1860, president in 1861-2 and 18^ 
1870, and member of the council from 1811 
to 1883. He was a curator of the museuiu 
and the editor of the ‘ Transactions ’ of the 
society from 1869 to 1888, and in nearly even 
year from 1868 to 1882 he lectured before 
Its memhers. Bate was one of the founders 
of the Devonshire Association, senior geneisl 
secretary in 1862, and president in 1863, 
contributing many papers to its ‘ Transsc- 
tions,’ especially on the antiq^uities of Dart¬ 
moor, a district very familiar to him. 

Bate was universally recognised os tlia 
greatest living authority on evustaoes. He 
corresponded with Thomas Edward [q.v.] 
about them from 1856, and between 1861 
and 1866 received from Edward 'multitude! 
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r. 1 ottles’ oontaininff specimens. Thair cor- 
l:,roiidence shows him ■ a thoroughly kind 
i^rwotl-heiiTted man’ (Smiles, Thomas 
firm'd, pp. 292-3.'30). He was elected 
r L on 18 April 1854, contributed to tho 
:.cond Toliime of the ‘ Proceedings^ and to 
^Le third volume (Zoology) of the ‘ Journal,’ 
l,iit afterwards resimied. On 0 June 1861 
be was elected F.B.S. He partly with- 
drtW from practice as a dentist about 1887, 
but was attending to his profession up 
ti 9 Julv 1889, when he was seized with 
illness at'his house in Lockyer Street, Ply- 

”*Bate died at The Hock, South Brent, 
Devcnshire, on 29 July 1889, and was buried 
with his first wife at Plymouth cemetery. 
He bed married at Little HeMston church, 
iiearTotnes, on 17 June 1847, Emily Amelia, 
daughter of .Tohn Hele and sister of the 
Eev. Henry Hele, the rector; she died on 
4 April 1884, leaving two sons and a daugh- 
teL Bate married for a second time in 
October 1887. _ 

Bate drew up for the trustees of the Bri¬ 
tish Huseum a ' Catalogue of the Specimens 
of the Amphipodous Crustacea ’ in their col- 
kction, which was published in 1862. To 
iniute its accuracy he examined the t^ical 
specimens in the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, 
at the College of Surgeons, and in many 
piirate collections. ‘The History of the 
British Sessile-eyed Crustacea,’ by him and 
John Ohadiah Westwood [q. v.], was pub¬ 
lished in two volumes (1863-8). His ‘ Ee- 
port on the Crustacea Macrura dredged by 
H.lf.S. Challenger during the years 1878 
and 1870' formed vol. xxiv., published in 

1888, of the set of reports edited by Sir 
Charles WyviUe Thomson [q. v.] and (Sir) 
John Murray. There are about two tbou- 
eondspecimeus, and its preparation took him 
over ten years. 

Bate contributed many papers on dentistry 
totbe‘British Journal of Dental Science,’ 
the ‘ Transactions of tbe Odontolomoal So¬ 
ciety,’ and the ‘ Medical Gazette.’ 'Tbe titles 
of tiiese and of his scientific and antiquarian 
articles in a variety of ‘ Transactions ’ and 
periodicals are set out in detail in the 
‘Bibliotheca Cornubiensis.’ 

[Boase and Courtney’s Bibl. Cornuh. i. 16-17, 
lii. 1066-7; Boase’s Collect. Cornub, pp. 67, 
8t6, 1467; TVestern Morning News, 80 July 
1889 (p. 6), I Aug. (p. 6); Transactions Devon 
.Association, 1889, pp. 60-64; Dental Becord, 

1889, p. 428.] W. P. 0. 

BATEMAN, JAMES (1811-1897), horti- 
ctdtnrist, horn on 18 July 1811 at Eedivals, 
near Bury in Lancashire, was the only child 


of John Bateman (1782-1858) of Khypersley 
Hall in Stafibrdshire, and of Tolson Hall 
in Westmoreland, by his wife Elizabeth 
(d. 1857), second daughter of George Holt 
of Eedivals. He matriculated from Lincoln 
College, Oxford, on 2 April 1829, graduating 
B.A. from Magdalen College in 1834, and 
M.A. in 1845, 

While a young man Bateman took a great 
interest in cultivating tropical fruits, and 
succeeded at Knj-persloy in bringing to 
maturity for the first time in England the 
fruit of the carambola (Averrhoa Carambola). 
He is beat known to tetanists, however, for 
Ms work in connection with orchids. In 
1833 he sent, at Ms own expense, the collector 
Colley to Demerara and Berbice to collect 
plants, of which he afterwards published a 
description in ‘ Loudon’s Gardeners’ Maga¬ 
zine.’ Shortly afterwords he induced G. Uro 
Skinner, a merchant trading with Guatemala, 
to send him orchids. In 1837 he commenced 
the publication of his work on ‘ Orchidnceie 
of Mexico and Guatemala,’ which he com¬ 
pleted in 1843. The book, which was in 
atlas folio, comprised a series of coloured 
plates, each costing over 200/. Only one 
hundred copies were printed at twelve guineas 
each. At the sale of the sixth Duke of 
Marlborough’s Library a copy was sold for 
77/. Bateman was elected a fellow of the 
Linnean Society on 19 March 1838 and of 
tile Koyal Society on 8 Feb. 1888. He was 
also a fellow of’ the Eoyol Horticnltnral 
Society. In 1867 he issued ‘ A Second Cen¬ 
tury of Orchidaceous Plants ’ (London, 4to), 
Between 1864 and 1874 he published Ms 
‘Monograph of Odoiitoglossum.’ Bateman 
was not only the pioneer of orchid culture, 
he was also one of the first to advocate 
‘cool’ orchid cultivation. By Ms lectures 
he greatly increased the popularity of the 
plants in England. His ‘Chinese garden,’ 
his ‘ Egyptian court,’ and his ‘ Wellingtonia 
avenue ’ at Biddulph were among the first 
experiments of the kind attempted in Eng¬ 
land. For some years Bateman resided at 
Home House, Farncombe Eoad, Worthing, 
where he cultivated rare plants in a minia¬ 
ture Alpine garden. Ho afterwards removed 
to ^ri^bonk, Victoria Eoad, where he died 
on m Nov. 1897. He was buried on 2 Dec. 
in Worthing cemetery. On 24 April 1888 
he married Maria Sybilla, third daughter of 
Eowland Egerton Warburton and sister of 
Peter Egerton Warburton [q. v.] her he 
had three sons—John, EowWd, and Eohert 
—and a daughter, Natherine, married to 
Hlriok Ealph Burke [q, v. Suppl.] Bateman 
published several theological pamphlets and 
lectures, 
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rBurke's Landed Gentry; "Worthing Gazette, 
8 Dec. 1807; Times, 2 Dec. 1897; AUibone’s 
Diet, of Dngl. Lit.; Simms’s Bibliotheca Staf¬ 
ford.] E. L 0« 

BATEMAN, JOHN FEEDEEIO LA 
TROBB-, formerly styled JoHir PbbdbkiO 
Batemait (1810-1889), civil engineer, bom 
at Lower "Wyke, near Halifax, on 30 May 
1810, was the eldest son of John Bateman 
(1772-1851), by his wife Mary Agnes, daugh¬ 
ter of Benjamin La Trobe, a Moravian mis¬ 
sionary ati’airfield, near Ashton-under-Lyne. 
At the age of seven he was sent to the 
Moravian school at Fairfield, and two years 
later to the Moravian school at Ockbrook, 
returning after four years more to the Fair- 
field school. "When fifteen he was apprenticed 
to a surveyor and mining engineer of Oldham 
named Dunn, and in 1833 he commenced 
business on his own account as a civil engi¬ 
neer. In 1634 he investigated the causes of 
the floods in the river Medloclc, which led 
him to study hydraulic questions more 
closely. In 1835 he was associated with 
(Sir) William Fairbairn [q. v.], who eaily 
appreciated his ability, in laying out the 
reservoirs on the liver Bann in Ireland. 
From that time he was almost continually 
employed in the construction of reservoirs 
anti waterworks. In all his undertakings he 
advocated soft water in preference to hard, 
and fav oured gravitation schemes where they 
were praoticmile to avoid the necessity of 
pumping. He devoted much attention to 
methods of measuring rainfall, accumulated 
a quantity of statistics on the subject, and 
wrote several papers describing his observa¬ 
tions. 

The greatest system of waterworks which 
Bateman imdertook was that connected with 
Manchester. In 1844 he was first consulted 
in regard to the Manchester and Salford 
water supply. About 1846 the project was 
formed of obtaining water from the Pennine 
hUls; the works in Longdendale were com¬ 
menced in 1848 and were finished in the 
spring of 1877. In 1884 Bateman published 
a ‘History and Description of the Manchester 
Waterworks ’ (London and Manchester, 4to), 
which deals with many points of interest to 
the student of hydraulic engineering. The 
Longdendale scheme, however, had been 
desimed to supply a population less than 
holfthat of Manchester in 1882, and it was 
clear that additional sources of supply must 
be looked for. At Bateman’s suggestion the 
coraoraliou resolved to construct new works 
at Lake Thirlmere. A bill was introduced 
into parliament in 1878, and, after rejection, 
was passed in 1879, and Bateman superin¬ 
tended the commencement of the new works. 


In this undertaking he was associat6d»rI 
Mr. George HiU of Manchester. ! ‘ 

In 1852 he was requested to advbe 
town council of Glasgow in regard totL. 
water supply of the city. In the patlj. 
mentary session of 1864r-6, on Bateman, 
advice, a bill was obtained for the supply * 
water from Loch Katrine. The works ttb. 
commenced in the spring of 1860 and v* 
completed by March 1860. They evW 
over thirty-four miles, and were desenU 
by James M Gale as worthy to ‘ beat eon. 
parison with the most extensive oqueduc 
in the world, not excluding those m aaaeaj 
Rome’ {TransacUona of the Institutmijt ' 
Engineers in Scotland, 1863-4, vii. 27). ’ 
Among other important waterworks h 
Bateman may be mentioned the systems!j ' 
Warrington, Accrington, Oldham, Asitm 1 
Blackburn, Stockdale, Halifax, Dewslmiy, ! 
St. Helens, Kendal, Belfast, Dublin, Set! 
castle-on-Tyne, OhorW, Bolton, Dama, 
Macclesfield, (jbester, Bfrkenhead, Glouce*. 
ter, Aberdare, Perth, Forfar, Wolvethamp. ' 
ton, Colne Valley, Colne and MaTadeii,aa] 
Cheltenham. In 1866 he prepared an ua. 
portant paper for the British Asaociatioii ‘ib ; 
the present state of our Knowledge on tli> ' 
Supply of Water to Towns,’ enunciating 
the general nature of the problem, giw 
an l^torical outline of previous meumo, 
enumerating the various sources from whiA f 
towns could be supplied, and discussing tktii ' 
comparative merits. In 1866 he publU ! 
a pamphlet ‘ On the Supply of Watei to • 
Loudon from the Sources of the Eira i 
Severn’ (Westminster, 8yo), which created 
considerable discussion. lie designed aid 
surveyed the scheme at his own expenae,at 
the cost of 4,000/. or 6,000/. A royal com¬ 
mission was held, and in 1868 it r^otted ! 
very much in favour of the project. It ns 
purely a cavitation scheme, designed at la 
estimated outlay of 11,400,023/. to connj 
to London 230,000,000 g^ons of water 1 
day. Bateman waa connected with vaiiona ^ 
harbour and dock trusts throughout tk . 
British Isles, including the Clyde Navigation I 
Trust, for which he was consulting engineer, i 
and the Shannon Inundation Inquiry in 166^ f 
on which he was employed by govermnent. t 
In addition to his many undertakings at * 
home Bateman carried out several wotIb I 
abroad. In 1869 he proposed, in a pompUet ^ 
entitled ‘ Channel Railway,’ written in cob- f 
junction with Julian John Rdvy, to conatruct ‘ 
a submarine railway between France aod 
England in a cast-mon tube. In the same 
year he went out as representative of tbo 
Royal Society, on the invitation of tbs kho- 
dive, to attend the opening of the Sua [ 
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r. and ■wrote a long report of his were dated s lieutenant 13 July 1867, cap- 
was read to the Society on 6 Jan. tain 1 Sept. 1863, major 5 July 1872, lieu- 
and published in the ‘Proceedings.’ tenant-colonel 31 Deo. 1878, and colonel 
T*tht winter of 1870-1 he visited Buenos 31 Dec. 1882. lie assumed the name of 
at the request of the ArMntine go- Bateman in addition to that of Champainin 
*^mment for the purpose of laying out 1872 on succeeding to the estate of Halton 
tartourworl-s for that city. His plans were Park, Lancashire. 

nnt adopted, but he was afterwards employed After the usual course of professional in¬ 
to d^iiin and carry out the drainage and struction at Ohatham he went to India in 
water supply of the city. In 1874 he pre- 1864. While acting as assistant principal 
rired water schemes for Naples and Con- of the Thomason college at Eurki in lfe7 
itantmople, and he was also engineer for the Indian mutiny broke out, and he at 
sirne remamation schemes in Spain and once saw active service under Colonel (ofter- 
Vaiorca. The crown agents to the colonies wards General Sir) Archdale Wilson [q. v.J, 
mpio^o'd him in Ceylon to design and carry was adjutant of sappers and miners at the 
outworks for supplying Colombo with water, actions at Ghazi-ud-m-Nagar ontheHindun 
For forty-eight years, from 1883 to 1881, river on 30 and 31 May, at Badli-ke-Serai 
Bateman directed his business alone. From under Major-general Bernard on 8 June, and 
ls31 to 1883 he was in partnership with at the capture of the ridge in front of Delhi. 
George Hill, and in 1888 he took as partners During tlie siege of Delhi Champain took 
his son-in-law, llichardClere Parsons, and his his fuU share of general engineer work in 
son Lee La Trobe Bateman. Bateman was addition to his duties as adjutant, and one 
elected a member of the Institution of Civil of the siege batteries was named after him 
Engineers on 23 June 1840, and a fellow of by order of the chief engineer in acknow- 
the KoyM Society of London on 7 June 1860. ledgment of his services. He was wounded 
He was president of the Institution in 1878 by a grape shot on 13 Sept., but, although 
and 1879. He was also a fallow of the Eoyal still on the sick list, volunteered for duty 
SocietyofEdinburgh,theEoyal Geographical on 20 Sept., and was present at the capture 
Society, the Geological Societyj the Society of the palace of Delhi, 
of Arts, and the Eoyal Institution. In 1883 Champaincommandedthehead-quortersde- 
he assumed by royal license the prefix, sur- tacliment of Bengal sappers during the march 
name, and arms of La Trobe, in compliment to Agra, at the capture of Fathpur Sikri, and 
to his grandfather. in numerous minor expedtions. He com- 

Batemon died on 10 June 1889 at his manded a mixed force of nearly two thon- 
lesideuce, Moor Park, Farnham, an estate sand men on the march from Agra to Fath- 
which he had purchased in 1869. Onl Sept, garh, where he joined thecommonder-in-chief 
1841 he married Anne, only daughter of m December 1867. He commanded the 
Sir William Fairbaim. By her he had three sappers during the march to Cawnpore and 
eons and four daughters. to the Alomhagh, reverting to the adjutancy 

[Ifinntes of Proceedings of the Institution of ^ March 1868, when he joined the_ force 
Civil Engineers, 1888-9, xevii. 392-8 ; Biogmph, Sir James Outram [q.v.J for the siege of 

1881, vi. 103 : Proceedings of the Eoyal Soc. of Lucknow by Lord Clyde. During the siege 
London, 1889, vol. xlvi. pp. xlii—xlviii; Burke's he thrice noted as orderly officer to Sir 
Landed Gentry.] E. L 0. Eohert Napier, afterwards Lord Napier of 

Magdala fq. v.l, by whom he was especially 
BATEMAN-CHAMPAIN, Sib JOHN thanked for holding with Captain Medley 
UNDERWOOD (1836-1887), colonel, royal and one hundred sappers for a whole night 
(late Bengal) engineers, son of Colonel the advanced post of ^ah Najif, which had 
Agnew Champain of the 9th foot (<2.1876), been abandoned. 

was born in Gloucester Place, London, on After the capture of Lucknow he erected 
22 July 1836. Educated at Cheltenham some twenty fortified posts for outlying de- 
OoUege wd for a short time in fortification tachments. In Aprd he was specially em- 
and mililory drawing at the Edinburgh ployed under Brigadier-general (afterwards 
Militaiy Academy under Lieutenant (after- Sir) John Douglas in the Ghazipur and 
wards Colonel Sir) Henry Yule [q. v. ], he Shahahad districts, was present in fourteen 
passed throimh the military college oi the minor engagements, and was fihanked in 
East India_ Company at Addiscombe at the despatches ior his services at the action of 
head of his term, receiving the Pollock Bafia. He joined in the pursuit of the muti- 
tnedal. He obtained a commission as se- users, who, after incessant marching and 
cond lieutenant in the Bengal engineers on fighting, were driven to the Halmiir Hill a 
11 June 1863. His further commissions and finally defeated and brokmi np atSalia 
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Daliar on 24 IXov. 1868. lie receired the 
medal and cltutps. 

AVlien the mutiny was finally suppre 3 ^ed 
C'hampain became executive engineer in the 
public works department at Goudah, and 
.iftern’ards at Lucknow, until February 1862, 
■n hen he was selected to gowith Ar.'ijor(Sirj 
I’atrick Stewart [q. v. Suppl.] to Persia on 
government telegraph duty. At that time 
there was no electric telegraph to India. 
The attempt to construct one under a go¬ 
vernment guarantee had failed, and it was 
determined to make a line by the Persian 
Gulf route directly under government. Cham- 
pain proceeded with Stewart to Bushahr, and 
1 hence in June to Teheran, where negotia¬ 
tions were carried on with the Persian go¬ 
vt rnment. In ISCo the line was practically 
Lomplettd, and on Ste\v.irt’s death in that 
> t ar Champain was appointed to assist Sir 
Trederlc Goldsmid, the chief director of the 
Indo-European Government Telegraph de¬ 
partment. He spent the greater part of 
lbG 6 in Turkey, putting the Baghdad part 
of the line into an emcknt state, and in 
160" went to St. Petersburg to negotiate 
lor a special wire through Ilussia to join 
■‘he Persian system. This visit gave rise to 
intimate and friendly lelations with Gene¬ 
ral Luders, director-general of Bnssian tele¬ 
graphs, which proved of advantage to the 
service. 

On his way out from England in Septem¬ 
ber 1869, to superintend the laying of a 
oecond telegraph cable fiom Bushahr to 
.Tashk, Champain was nearly drowned in the 
wreck of the steamship Carnatic off the 
Island of Slmd-n an in the Bed Sea. After 
coming to the sm'face he assisted in saving 
lives and in securing succour. In 1870 he 
succeeded Sir Frederic Goldsmid as chief 
director of the government Indo-European 
telegraph. 

In. the years from 1870 to 1872 Persia 
vuffered from a severe famine, and Champain 
took an acth e interest in the Mansion House 
relief fund, of ■nhich he was for some time 
secretary. He arranged for its distribution 
in Persia by the telegraph staff, and had 
the satisfaction of finding it very well done. 
His sound judgment and unfailing tact, 
■together with a power of expressing his 
views clearly and concisely, enabled him to 
render important service at the periodic^ 
mtemational telegraph conferences as the 
representative of tho Indian government. 
Special questions frequently arose the settle¬ 
ment 01 which took him to many of the 
European capitals, and in the ordinary course 
of his duties he made repeated visits to 
India, Turkey, Persia, and the Persian Gulf. 


In 1884 the shah of Persia presented hi® 
with a magnificent sword of honour, hi 
October 188.j Ohampain went for the last 
time to the Persian Gulf to lay a third cable 
Wweeu Bushahr and Jashk, afterwards 
visiting Calcutta to confer with government 
On his way home he went to Delhi to see 
his old friend Sir Frederick (now Earl) 
Eoberts, from w-hom he learned that he had 
been made a knight commander of the order 
of St. Michael and St. George. 

He died at Son Eemo on 1 Feb. 1887. 
The shah of Persia himself sent a telegram to 
his family expressing his great regret for the 
loss of Bateman-Champain, ‘qui a lohae 
tont de souvenirs ineliiicables en Pei 8 e,'a 
very unusual departure from the rigid eti¬ 
quette of the court of Teheran. He mnrrirf 
in I 860 Hairiet Sophia, daughter of Sir 
Frederick Currie, fiist baronet {d. 1873). 
She survived her husband with six sons and 
Cwo daughters of the marriage. Three sona 
went into the army and one into the uaiy, 

Bateman-Champain was a member oftha 
council of the Eoyal Geographical Society 
and of tho Society of Telegraph Engineers. 
He was an accoi^lished draughtsman. In 
the Albert HoH Exhibition of 1873 a gold 
medal was awarded to a Persian landscape 
which he had painted for his friend Sit 
Eobert Murdoch Smith [q. v. BuppL] Many 
of the illustrations to Sir Frederic Goli 
smid’s 'Telegraph and Travel’ are from 
original sketches in water-colour by Bate- 
mau-Champain. 

[India Office Eecords; Pespatebes; Porter's 
History of the Corps of Eoyal Engineers; 
Vibart's Addiscombe, its Heroes and Men of 
Note; Groldsmid's Telegraph and Travel; the 
Eoyal Engineers Journ^, 1887, obituary notice 
by Sir E. M. Smith; Times, 2 Feb. 1887; Ann, 
Eeg. 1887; Kaye s History of the Sepoy IVar; 
Mimeson's Hietory of the Indian Mutiny; Nor¬ 
man's Narrative of the Campaign of the Eelhi 
Army; Medley’s A Year’s Campaigning inlndie 
and other Works on the Indian Nuitiny.] 

E. H. T. 

BATES, HAERY (1860-1899), sculptor, 
bom at Stovenage, Hertfordshire, on 26 April 
1860, was son of Joseph and Anne Bates of 
that town. As a lad he was apprenticed as 
carver to Messrs. Bridley & Farmer of 
63 'Westminster Bridge Eoad, and worked 
between 1869 and 1879 on the ornamentation 
of many churches in course of building or 
restoration in the provinces, Eetuming to 
London, he was able to combine his work 
■with attendance at classes in the Lambeth 
art school. Jules Balou was teacher of 
modelling there, and, although Bates bad 
only three months of his teamiing, it is im- 
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;tin not to roffwd this as a dotorminiiig 
The first head which Bates 
!f?lS‘at Lambeth obtained a silver medd 
the South Kensington hoard of exami- 
5 Dalon returning to Pans, Bates an- 
S the Royal Academy schools. The 

suAonties there soon gave him not only a 
Smedslbut also a travelling studentship 
enOl for his bas-relief representing ‘ So- 
“Jes teaching the people in the Agora; 
tbs, done into marW ys s^sequently, 
iriented to the Owens College, Manchester, 
L jir, Alfred Waterhouse, R.A. Settling 
in Paris, Bates took a studio of his own, and, 
actinir on Dalou’s suggestion, obtained pri- 
ute tuition from Rodm. Rodin’s influence 
Moved smaUer than might have been ex- 
Uted. ‘Comparing the “Socrates” mo¬ 
delled in London with the Virgil reliefs 
modelled in Paris we find in the latter a 
smter freedom and flexibility ... but 
the neetdiar gift of their author is as trace¬ 
able in the " Socrates ” as in the “ yEneos ” 
and “Dido,” audit is not a gift in the use of 
rhich Rodin could do much to help him. 
His conceptions fall naturally into balance 
and rhythm. They are not inspired with the 
energy, the melancholy, or the tragic hu¬ 
manity of the French master, but show a 
sympathy with Ime and a felicity in con¬ 
centrating its powers so ns to arrive at unity, 
to which there is no parallel in Rodin’s 
works’ (Sib Waiteb Aiuistboito). 

The panels from Virgil form a sort of 
triptych in bronze, and, but for the fact of 
their having been executed in Paris, would 
have been purchased under the terms of tho 
Chantrey bequest. This work, exhibited in 
1883, was followed^ in 188(3 hy ‘ Homer,’ a 
has-ielief, illustrating Coloriogo’s line: ‘a 
blind old man, and poor,’ nnd forming a 
companion to tho ‘Sooratea,’ which was 
shown at the same time. In 1887 appeared 
tho three panels illustrating the story of 
Psyche, which proved, if one might jndgo 
by the demand for framed iihotagrapl'is, to 
be his most popular work; in 1889,' Ilounds 
in Leash,’ an important group (in the 
round) of a young man restraining his hoar- 
hounds ; in 1800, the design for the altar 
frontal. Holy Trinity church, Chelsea; luid 
in the same year ‘ Pandora,’ which was 
bought by Ohantroy’a trustees, and is now 
in the Tate Gallery, Millbank. 

In 1892, when Bates was elected associate 
of the Royal Academy, he exhibited a panel 
inrelief, the‘Story of Endymion and Selono;’ 
a design for tho oliimnoy-pioce for which that 
work was intended; a marble bust of J. II. B. 
Warner, esq.; Guy’s medallion in bronze; 
the memorial of James Tennant Oaird; and 


a door-knocker in silver. In the same year, 
at the Grosvenor Gallery, he showed tho 
head, cast in bronze, of the beautiful Rho¬ 
dope. At the same period, when his repu¬ 
tation was generally acknowledged, he was 
still very often employed upon decorative 
works for metropolitan buildings. The most 
notable of his latest works weie the statue 
of the Queen for Dundee ; a bronze bust of 
‘ Field-marshal Lord Roberts; ’ and the 
^ueslrian statue of that general, now in 
Calcutta, which was set up in the couiiyard 
at BurUngton House during the exhibition 
of 1897. lie also commenced a companion 
statue of Lord Lansdowne which was com¬ 
pleted by Mr. Onslow Ford, R.A., and un¬ 
veiled at Calcutta by Lord Curzon on 7 Jan. 
1901. 

Rates died on 80 Jan. 1809 at his resi¬ 
dence, lOHall Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 
He was buried at Stevenage on 4 Feb. He 
was prevented by illness from completing 
with bis own bands all that he had under¬ 
taken, but his friends superintended, after 
his death, the business of casting the latest 
of his undertakings. That a sculptor, owing 
so much to French teachers, should have 
become famous for works so purely and per¬ 
fectly English in feeling is proof in itself 
that ho was more than merely talented. 

i Portfolio; Avtibl, Doeombor 1807 : Times, 
?eb. 1800; Tato Oallory, offloiiil catalogue, 
private information,] E. It. 

BATES, HENRY WALTER (1823- 
1892), naturalist on the Amazons, hom at 
Leicester on 8 Feb. 1826, was grandson of 
Robert Bates, a dyer of hosiery in Leicester, 
and oldest son of Henry Botes (<?. 1870), a 
small hosiery manufacturerin tho same town. 
After some education at Creaton’s boarding- 
school at Billosden, a large village about nine 
miles from Leicester, he was apprenticed in 
1888 to Alderman Gregory, a hosier of Hal¬ 
ford Street in his native town, his duties coin- 
prisiiig the opening end sweeping-up of the 
warehouse between seven and eight in the 
morning. Hie scanty leisure he devoted to 
self-improvement at the liberally managed 
Mechanics’ Institute of the town. Ills holi¬ 
days when possible were spent in scouring 
Oharnwood Forest for specimens with his 
brothers, for he was already an enthusiastic 
entomologist and collector. The first con¬ 
tribution he made to entomological litera¬ 
ture was a short paper ‘On Coleopterous 
Insects frequenting Damp Places,’ dated 
Queen Street, 3 Jan. 1843, and printed in 
the first number of tlie ‘Zoologist,’ to which 
ho became a not infrequent contributor. 
About 1846 bo obtained a situation as clerk 
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in Allaopp's offices at Burton-on-Trent, under 
tlie conditions of irhicli he fretted a good 
deoL In the meantime, however, he had 
made the acquaintance of Mr. Alfred Itussel 
■\Vallace, then English master at the coUa- 
iate school, Leicester. The worhs of Hum- 
oldt and Ljell. and Darwin’s recently 
published ‘ Journal ’ (1839), proved a bond 
of communion between them. They were 
both al>o enthusiastic entomologists. _ and 
were alike growing dissatisfied with their re- 
atrich'd collecting area. The friends began to 
discuss schemes for going abroad to explore 
some unharvested region, and these at length 
took definite shape, mainly owing to the 
interest excited by a little book by William 
H. Edwards on ‘ A Voyage up the Iliv« 
Amazon, including a residence at Pari’ 
(Ifew York, 1847). This led Mr. Wallace to 
propose to Bates a joint expedition to the 
Am.izons, the plan being to collect largely 
and dispose of duplicates in Loudon in order 
to defray expenses, while gathering facts 
towards solving the problem of the origin 
of species. They embarked at Liverpool in 
a small trading vessel of 192 tons on 26 April 
1848, and arrived ofi’Pari on 27 May. Bates 
made Far.i, his headquarters until Q 2ifav. 
18S1, when ho started on his long voyage to 
the Tapajos and the Upper Amazons, which 
occupied a period of «even years and a half. 
It was from Pori that he and Mr. Wallace 
in August 1848 made an excursion up the ] 
river Tocantins, the third in ranlt among the i 
streams which make up the Amazons system, 
of the grandeur and peculiarities of which he 
wrote a striking account. In September 
1849 he started on his first voyage up the 
main stream in a small soUiug vesael (a 
service of steamers was not established 
until lSo3), and reached Santarem, which 
he subsequently made his headquarters for 
a period of three years; but on this journey 
he pushed on to Obydos, about fifty miles 
former on. Here he secured a passage in a 
cnbezta or small vessel proceeding with 
merchandise up the Bio Hegro. Tne des¬ 
tination of the boat was Manaos on the 
'farra of the Pdo l^egro, a spot rendered 
smorahle by the visit of the Dutch 
turalists, Spix and Martius, in 1820. 
sre, some thousand miles from Para, in 
irch 1860 Bates and Wallace parted com- 
ny, ‘finding it more convenient to explore 
'irate districts and collect independently.’ 
^oce took the northern parts and tii- 
5 of the Amazons, and Bates kept to 
In stream, which, from the direction 
3 to take at the fork of the Bio N^o, 
d the Upper Amazons, or the ^11- 
After sailing three hundred and 


seventy miles up the Solimoens, through 
‘one uniform, lofty, impervious, and huiniii 
forest,’ Bates arrived on May-day 1850 at 
Ega. Here he spent nearly twelve months 
before returning to Pard, and thus finished 
what m^ be considered as his preliminatv 
survey of the vast collecting ground whi(i 
win always be associated with his name. 
In November 1861 he again arrived at 
Santarem, where, after a residence of six 
months, he commenced arrangements for an 
excursion up the little-known Tapajos river 
which in magnitude stands sixth among the’ 
tributaries of the Amazons. A stay was 
made at the small settlement of Aveym 
and from this spot an es^edition was made up 
the Cupari, a branch river which enters the 
Tapajos about eight miles above it. At this 
time he was thrown into contact with 
Mundorucii Indians, and was able to ac¬ 
quire much valuable ethnological informa¬ 
tion. The fvmthest point up the Amazons 
svstom that he visited (in Sept. 1857) was 
St. Paulo, a few leagues north east of Taba- 
tiima and the Peruvian frontier. 

From June1664until February 1859 Bates 
made his head-quarters 1,400 miles above 
Pare, at Ega, a place which he mode familiar 
by name to every European naturalist as the 
home of entomological discoveries of the 
liighest interest. At Ega ha found five 
hundred and fifty new and distinct species 
of butterflies alone (the outside total of 
English species being no more than sixty- 
six). On the wings of these insects ^ 
wrote in a memorable passage, ‘Nature 
writes as on a tablet the story of the mo^fl- 
carions of species.’ During the whole of his 
I sojourn amid the Brazilian forests his specu¬ 
lations were approximating to the theory of 
natural selection, and upon the publication 
of the ' Origin of Species ’ (November 1869) 
he became a staunch and thoroughgoing ad¬ 
herent of the Darwinian hypothesis. 

On 11 Feb. 1869 Bates left Ega for Eng¬ 
land, having spent eleven of the best yeors 
of his life within four degrees of the equator, 
among many discouragements, and to the 
detriment of his health, but to the perma¬ 
nent euric^ent of our knowledge of one of 
the most interesting regions of the globe. 
Daring his stay in the Amazons he had 
learned German and Portuguese, had die- 
covered over eight thousand species new to 
science, and by the sale of raecimens had 
made a profit of about 8001. He sailed from 
Para on 3 June 1869, and upon his arrival 
set to work at once npon his collections, 
ffis philosophic insight was first fully exhi¬ 
bited in his celebrated paper, read hemre the 
Innnean Society on 21 June 1861, ' Oontri- 
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—;—r. -- Tnaect Fauna of the Amazon 

rC* toidoptara: fieliconidro ’ 

1862), described by 
• « <one of the most remarkable and 
1 ever read in my life.’ It 
‘SS pUnrHcb first gave a diio pro- 
^ .o iwfere the scientific world to the 

S exptoatio" which at once received 
ptin’s unconditional acceptance. ‘I te- 
rote the latter with oharacteristic 
&tv, 'thatlpassed over the whole siil^ 
Ibe “OiiJn,” fori should have made 
ipUioMoess^ it’ (cf. PoraTON, Colcw, 
rfZimuls, pp. 217 aq.i Bdddabd, Mt- 
ial Coloration, passim; Gbant AiLiar on 
Mctfd. Brit, 9th ed.) Darwin 
sfifliurlT racominended Bates to puliliau a 
of his travels, and with this ob- 
iMt introduced him to the publisher, John 
Wav, who proved an invaluable friend. 
In January 1863 Murray issued Bates’s 
'VetiiTiilist on the Amazons,’ which has 
been described os ' the best work of natural 
history travelB published in England.' Ajjart 
fiom the personal charm of Qie narrative, 
Bates as a describer of the tropical forest is 
secondonlyto Humboldt. His breadth of 
^ow saved him from the narrowness of 
and he was us for removed as 
jMsihlefrom what Darwin called ‘the mob 
of natnniists without souls.’ The book was 
hiilily praised in the ‘Kovue des Deux 
Mondes’for August 1803, but the highest 
compliment it received was the remarlt of 
John Gould (whose greatest ambition had 
been to see the great river) to the author t 
'Bates, I have read your hook—^I’ve soon 
the Amazons.’ In April 1802, by tlie advice 
of numerous friends, Bates applied for a post 
in the zoological department at the British 
Museum, but tb^ost was given to the poet 
ArthurWilliam Edgar 0’Shaughnessy[q.v.], 
whose mind was a tabula rasa os far as zoo- 
lorical knowledge was concerned, 

Early in 1864, npon the strong recom¬ 
mendation of Murray, Bates was chosen 
assistant Beoretsiy to the Eoyal Geogi'aphi- 
cal Society, He would have preferred a 
scientific appointment, bat he devoted him¬ 
self assiduously to the work, and showed 
great administrative capacity, especially in 
Donnection with the removal of the society’s 
premises in 1870 from Whitehnll Place to 
1 &vile Row. His services were referred 
to in ^e highest terms by Sir Hoderiolr 
Murchison, and by his successors in the 
diiectiou of the society’s affairs. In ad¬ 
dition to editing the 'Transactions,' he 
edited or supervised and prepared for the 
press a numhsr of interesting volumes, 



Japan 

the Japanese ’ (tmnslated hy Mrs. Cashel 
Hoey, 1874), Warhurton’s ‘ Journey across 
the Western Interior of Australia * (1876), 
and Cassell’s ‘llliistraLod Travels ’ (in 6 vols, 
4to, 1876-6). He also wrote an introduc¬ 
tion to the appendix volume of Whymper's 
‘Travels among the Great Andes.’ He 
became F.L.S. in 1871, and was elected 
E.E.S. in 1881. He was elected president 
of tbe Entomolomcal Society in 1869, and 
again in 1878. He was also a chevalier of 
the Brazilian order of the Rose. Ho pu^ 
liahed numerous papers in the Entomo¬ 
logical Society’s ‘ Journol,’ in the ‘Entomo¬ 
logist,’ and in the ‘Annals and Magazine of 
Natural History.’ Large portions of hie 
lepidoptera and other colleotions passed into 
the British Museum. Latterly, however, he 
appropriated his cabinets mainly to the 
colec^tcra, and at his death his magnificent 
collection wos sold intact to Mr. Uberthur 
of Rennes. The main results of his labours 
as a coleopterist arc embodied in Godmon 
andSolvin’s ‘Biologia Centrali-Americnno.' 
Like Huxley and like Darwin, after return¬ 
ing from a long residence abroad, Bates was 
troubled by Carlyle’s 'accursed hag,' dys¬ 
pepsia. He died of bronchitis on 16 Peb, 
1892, after having just completed twenty- 
eight years’ valuable sorvioo as assistant 
secretary of tho Royal Qoographioal Society. 
Ho married, in January 1801, Sarah Ann 
Mason of Leieostor, who survived him with 
ono daughter and three sous, tho second of 
these an oleotrical engineer, tlie remaining 
two farmers in New Zealand, The Callithea 
Batesiiand. other entomological species com¬ 
memorate his discoveries in the Amazons 
valley. 

Bates was an assiduous student of the best 
literature. Tho seleotions from his letters 
(mainly to Darwin and Hookor), and a frag¬ 
ment of an Inoon^lelo diary, in the memoir 
by Mr. Edward Olodd, revoal an unmistak¬ 
able literary gift. But he published only 
tho one volume, ‘The Naturalist on the 
Amazons,’ from which, hy Darwin’s advice, 
he carefully removed all tho ‘ fine ’ passages 
previous to publication. Stripped thus of 
superllnous ornament, the book takes a place 
between Dorwin’s ‘Journal’ and "Wairace’s 
‘Malay Archipelago’ as one of tho durable 
monuments of English travd literature. The 
narrative grips the reader at once and in¬ 
spires him with an intense desire to visit the 
regions described, while the concluding medi¬ 
tation upon the exchange of a tropical for 
on EngUsh dimale (with the countervail- 
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ing advantages and disadvantages) merits a 
place of high honour among English prose 
evtracts. 

Photographic portraits are in the Eoyal 
Geographical Society's ‘ Transactions,’ 1693 
(p. 315), and in Edward Clodd's short me¬ 
moir of Bates prefi\ed to the 1892 reprint 
(from the first edition) of ‘The Naturalist 
on the Amazons ’ (frontispiece^. 

[Memoir of H. W. Bates by Edward Clodd, 
1892; Eoyal Geogr. 8oe. Trans. 1892, pp. 177, 
100, 245 sq.; Times, 17 Eeb. 1802; lllustr. 
London News, 27 Peh. 1892 (portrait); Clodd’s 
Pioneer- of Evolution, 1807, 124—7; Grande 
Encyclopedie, v. 76.i ; A. E. IVallace’s Travels 
on the Amazon and Eio Negro, and Darwinism; 
Darwin's Life and Letters, n. 243 sq.] T. S. 

BATES. THOMAS (1776-1849), stoek- 
hreeder, born at Matfen, Northumberland, 
on 16 Feh. 1776, was the youn^r of the 
two sons of George Bates by Diana (d. 
1822), daughter 01 Thomas Moore of Bi¬ 
shop's Castle, Salop, and was descended 
from a family long settled in the district. 
Bates was educated at the grammar school 
at Haydon Bridge, and afterwards at 
\Vitton-le-'VVear school, where ‘he never 
joined in his schoolfellows’ games, hut 
would sit for hours in the churchyard with 
a hook' (T. Bell, Rutory of shorthorns 
(1871), p. 110). At the age of fifteen he 
was called home to assist m the manage¬ 
ment of his father's farms. Before he was 
eighteen he became tenant of his father's 
patrimony at Aydon White House. In 
1796 his mother's first cousin, Arthur Blay- 
ney of Qregynog, Montgomeryshire, who had 
always been expected to leave his property 
to Thomas (his godson), died, bequeathing 
all his heritage to Lord Tracy, a stranger 
in blood; and this was a great iUsappoint- 
ment to Bates and his family. 

He now threw himself with ‘quadrupled 
energy into an agricultural career,' and on 
attaining his majority became tenant of his 
father's small estate of WarkEals, on North 
Tyne. Becoming intimate with Matthew 
and George Gulley [q.v.], through a family 
marriage. Bates was introduced to a large 
circle of agricultural acquaintances on the 
Tees, including Charles and Eobert Colling 
fq. V. Suppl.] In 1800, at the age of twenty- 
five, Bates took a twenty-one years’ lease 
of two large farms at Halton Castle, at a 
high rent, and with a view to stocking them 
'purchased his first shorthorn cows from 
Charles Colling, giving him for one of them 
the first one hundred guineas the Collings 
ever sold a cow for’ (Bele, p. 100). 

He speedily achieved renown as a breeder 
of taste and judgment, and at Charles Col- 


ling's famous Ketton sale in 1810 he boa^V 
for'lSo guineas a cow called Duchess,wb'ob 
was the foundress of a well-known tribe o} 
shorthorns. He exhibited his cattle at tic 
local shows from 1804 to 1813. Wisbingtj 
follow out tho principles of George Cullev 
in regard to experiments and trials, be em- 
bodied his views in 1807 in an elaborato 
letter, which he styled ‘ An Address to the 
Board of Agriculture and to the other Asgi, 
cultural fSocieties of the Kingdom on tie 
importance of an Institution for ascertainiuT 
the merits of different breeds of live stock" 
pointing out the advantages that will accrue 
therefrom to the landed interest and the 
kingdom in general.’ In 1809-10-11 bs 
spent his winters at the university of Edm- 
^ burgh to study chemistry, and took, after bij 
j fashion, copious notes of the lectures oa 
i various subjects he attended. In 1811 he 
was sufficiently well off to buy a moiety 
of the manor of Kirkleving^ton, near Yum, 
in Cleveland, for 30,000/., 30,000/. of wbicb 
he paid in cash. About ten years later, 
when his lease of Halton ran out, he bongbt 
Eidley Hall on the South lyno, and rerided 
there till 1881. He then removod to Kirk- 
levington, where he lived for the remainder 
of his life. 

He engaged in correspondence with most 
of the leading agriculturists of the day, and 
aired his own views very freely. Lord Al- ; 
thorp is said to have remarked to another 
guest when Bates paid him a visit at TiVise- 
ton for the Doncaster meeting of 1820, 
‘Wonderful man! he might become anj- 
thing, even prime minister, if he would not 
talk so much’ (0. J. Ba.xn3, p. 161). Bates 
was a man of remarkable force of character, 
but his love of argument, his combativeneas, 
and his plain spewing did not make him a 
universal favourite. 

Owing to his dissatisfaction with the 
awards at the Tyneside Society’s show in 
1813, he gave u^ showing cattle at agfticnl- 
tural meetings lor twenty-six years, and did 1 
not again exhibit until the first show | 
of the Yorkshire Agricultural Society, held ’ 
at York in 1888, when he won five prizes i 
with seven animals. A year later he made 
a great sensation at the first show of the 
then newly established English Agricul¬ 
tural Society, held at Oxford in 1839, with 
his four shorthorns, all of which won the j 
prizes, end one of which, called ‘ Duke of ' 
Northumberland,’ was said to be ‘ one of the ' 
finest hulls ever bred ’ (Farm. Mag. 1830, | 

p. 2). Bates continued showing and win- i 
ning prizes at subsequent meetings of the * 
Eoyal Agricultural Society of England 1 
(tmder which name the Engl ish Agricultural j 
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——^oorporatod by charter in 1840) powers of observation he made good use 
Societyffss i f conflict with the during six years which he spent at sea from 

j, i 1’*.“/ ^ (]Jg Yoii show of 1848, the his fourteenth to his twentieth year. In the 
(secntive ai Pacific he witnessed the wonderful shower 

1^9 he had enjoyed robust health, of meteors in November 1838. "When he 
in the open air, and very abandoned seafaring life in 1886 he returned 
am ^ .painful disease of the kidneys to Manchester, and for a while assisted his 
h'm off on 26 July 1S49 at the age father, who was a land stewai-d. lie after- 
cimeam ‘Parmors’ Magazine’ wards had a business of his own as on estate 

u^t 1850( '^’- 1 ®lOi appreciar agent. Ih-om the time of his return to his 
e^ir of him, speaks of his liberality notive town ho pursued, in a quiet imobtru- 
’‘’J^snitality, ond describes his litigious- sive way, his studies in astronomy and 
--as‘but a nice and discriminating view meteorology, in the former of which pui-suits 
* blic duty.. . ‘ Oonvinoe his judg- he had the advantage of the use of the 

® f® appeal* to his feelings, and he was observatory of his friend Robert Worthing- 
yielding; but once rouse his ton at Orumpsall Ilall, near Manchester. 
Motion and he was as untiring in his Ilis first contribution to the Royal Astro- 
as* he was staunch and unflinching nomical Society was made in 1849. He 
'^"'his character.... He had a great do- subsequently wrote for the Royal Sooiety’.s 
!mht in addressing the public, usiim very ‘Proceedings,’ the Liverpool Astronomical 
language, and always appearing in Society’s ‘ Journal,’ and a number of other 
Minest He wrote a vast number of letters publications, but the greater and moie im- 
to the nawapapera, mainly on the politics of portant poi-tion of his work was contribuled 
amcultare. . . . Hi's writing was torse to the Manchester Literary and Philosophi- 
aS forcible, and he had a remarkable tact cal Society, of wliich he became a member 
m making facta bear upon his propositions, in January 1868. In the following year he 
as well as a wonderful readiness in calcula^ was placed on the council, and in 1801 be- 
tion and mental arithmetic.’ came joint secretary as well as editor of the 

The (1i sr‘"“'l of Bates’s herd of shorthorns society’s ‘ Proceedings.’ The former post he 
OS 9 May 1850 caused great excitement at retained until 1886, and the latter until his 
the time, sixty-eight animals selling for death. As collogues in the secretaryship 
4,658/. le. (a full description is given in he had Sir II. B. Roscoo until 1878, anti 
Famera' Mag. 1860, xxi. 682 sq.) afterwards Professor Osborne Reynolds. Tie 

Bates was never married. A portrait of was one of tlio fountlors of the physical and 
him at the age of obout fifty-five by Sir mathematical section of the society in 1869. 
ITilh'am Boss, RA., was engraved for the IIo was enrolled ns a follow of the Royal 
‘Farmers’Magazine’ in 1860, and a repro- Astronomical Society in 1868, but did not 
duction of it appears as the frontispiece become F.R.S. until 1884. In February 
of the elaborate biography of 613 pages 1869 he succeeded Ilenry Ilalford Jones ns 
■written by Mr. Ondwallader J. Bales (his astronomer to the Manchester corporation, 
peat-nephew), and published at Newcastle Some years subsequently he superintended 
m 1897 under the title ‘ Thomas Bates and the erection of tho Fernley meteorological 
the Kirklevington Shorthorns.’ From this observatory in Ileskelh Park, Southport, 
work most of the above facts have been and was appointed meteorologist to the oor- 
dmwn. poration of that town. From 1873 to 1877 

[0. .T. Bataa’a Thomas Bates, 1897; Farmeis’ ne was a member of tho Orumpsall local 
Itigazine, 1860 ; Bell’s Hist, of Shorthorns ] board. 

B. C-r. His scientific contributions, of which 
BATTENBBRQ-, Pniffcn HENRY ow. sixt^-sovon are enumornted in the Royal 
[See Hejbi M.ATmion, 1868-1896.] Society’s ‘ Catalogue of Scientific Papers,’ 

have been ably summarised by Dr. J. Bot- 
BAXENDBLL, JOSEPH (1816-1887), toraloy in the paper mentioned below. Of 
meteorologist and astronomer, son of Thomas his astronomical observations, perhaps tho 
Barendell and Mary his wife, n£e Shopley, mostimportant are those embodied in various 
waabom at Monehester on 19 April 1816, catalogues of variable stars. Hismeteoro- 
and received his early education at the logical and terrostrial-inogneticol researches 
school of Thomas Whalley, Ohecthnm Hill, were of conspicuous importance, and in re- 
Manchester. He left school at the ago of ference to tho detection of the intimate oon- 
ftutteen, but not before his natural love of neolion between those sciences and solar 
science had been noticed and fostered by his physics he was one of tho principal pioneers, 
mother and by his schoolmaster. Of his Among other valuable suggestions for the 
tol. xxn —SUP. n 
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practical application of meteorolo^cal science 
■was that tor the nse of storm, signals, con¬ 
cerning •which he had a protracted contro- 
Tersv •with the hoard of trade. He foretold 
the long drought of 1868, and ■was service¬ 
able to the Manchester corporation in en¬ 
abling them to regulate the supply of ■water 
and so mitigate the inconvenience that en¬ 
sued. On another occasion he predicted the 
outbreak of an epidemic at Southport. 

flis later years were passed at Birkdale, 
near Southport, wliere he died on 7 Oct. 
1687. In religion he was a churchman and 
a staunch Anglo-Israelite. 

He married, in 1865, Mary Anne, sister of 
Xorman Hobsrt Pogson [q. v.], the govern¬ 
ment astronomer for Madras, and left an 
only son, named after himself, who succeeded 
him as meteorologist to the corporation of 
Southport. 

[Memoir by Dr. James Bottomley in Memoirs 
and Fioc. of the Manchester Literary and Phil. 
Soc. 4tli ser. i. 28; Proa. Boynl Soc. rol. xliii.; 
Nature, 20 Oct. 1887i p. 585 j Manchester 
Onaidiin, 10 Oct. 1887; information kindly 
supplied hyBazendell’s tridow and son.] 

0. W. S. 

BAXTER, WILLIAM EDWARD 
[1826-18901, traveller and author, horn on 
24 June ls2o at Dundee, wae the eldest 
son of Edward Baxter of Xinoaldmm in 
Eorfar, a Dundee merchant, hy his first'wife, 
Euphemia, daughter of William Wilson, a 
wool merchant of Dundee. Sir David Baxter 
[q, v,l was his uncle. He was educated at 
the high school of Dundee and at Edin¬ 
burgh University. On leaving the university 
he entered his lather’s counting-house, and 
some years afterwards became partner in 
the firm of Edward Baxter & Co. In 1870 
that firm was dissolved, and he became senior 

f artner of the new firm of W. E. Baxter & Oo. 

le found time for much foreign travel and 
interested himself in politics. In March 
1855 he was returned to parliament for the 
Montrose burghs in the liberal interest, in 
succession to Joseph Hume [q. vj, retaining 
his seat until 1886. After refwing office 
several times he became secretory to the 
admiralty in December 1868, in Gladstone's 
first administration, and distinguished him¬ 
self by his reforms and retranwments. In 
1871 he resigned this office, on becoming 

i 'oint secretary of the treasury, a post which 
le resigned in August 187S, in consequence 
of differences between him and the chancellor 
of the exchequer, Robert Lowe. He was 
sworn of the privy council on 24MaTch 1873. 
Baxter continued to carry on business as a 
foreign merchant in Dundee till his death. 
He died on 10 Aug. 1890 at fflncaldmm. 


In November 1847 he married Janet, eUnt 
daughter of J. Home Scott, a solidt® 
Dundee. By her he had two sons and 
daughters. 

Besides many lectures Baxter published- 
1. ‘Impressions of Central and Southern 
Europe,’London, 1850,8VO. 2. ‘TheTami 
and the Tiber, or Notes of Travel m Pj,. 
tugal, Spain, and Italy,' London, 1852,2voh 
8vo. S. ‘ America and the Americans,’ Lm. 
don, 1855, 8vo. 4. ‘Hints to Thinkers,or 
Lectures for the Times,’ London, 1860, 8to 

[Dublin TIniv. Mag. 1876, Ixxiviii. 652^; 
(with portrait); Dundee Advertiser. 11 Anj 
1800; Official Return of Members of Patl° 
Poster's Scottish M.P.’s; Allibone’s Diet, of 
Engl. Lit.; Burke’s Landed Gentry ] E 1. C, 

BAYNE, PETER (1880-1896), joumalid; 

and author, second son of Charles Joha 

Bayne(d.ll Oct. 1882), minister of Foddertr, 

Ross-shire, Scotland, and his wife laabelii 
Jane Dugnid, was horn at the manse, Fed- 
derty, on 19 Oct. 1880. He was educated 
at Livemess academy, Aberdeen grammar * 
school, Bellevue academy, and Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, where he took the degree ' 
of M.A. in 1860. WBiile an undergraduate I 
at Aberdeen he won the prize for an Eng. ; 
Ush poem, and in 1854 was awarded the 
Blackwell prize for a jprose essay. From 
Aberdeen fie proceeded to Edinburgh, and 
entered the theological classes at New 
College in _ preparation for the ministry. 
But OTondiiiu weakness and asthma made 
preaching^ an impossibility, and he tamed 
to journalistic and literary work os am®, 
fession. He began as early as 1850 to 
■write for Edinburgh magazines, and in the 
years that followed much of his "work ap¬ 
peared in Hogg’s ‘"Weekly Magazine' and 
Tait’s ‘ Edinburgh Magazine.' He ms 
for a short time editor of the ‘ Glasgow Cem- 
monwealtb,’ and in 1866, on the death of 
his friend, Hugh Miller [j. whose life 
he -wrote, succeeded him in Edinburgh a« 
editor of the ‘ Witness.’ A visit to Germanj 
to acquire a knowledge of German led to bis 
mamage in 1868 to Clotilda, daughter ri 
Generm J. P. Gerwlen. Up to this pointhis 
career had been uniformly successful, andhis 
collected ess^s had brought him reputetion 
not only in Scotland but in America also; 
but in 1860 he took up the post of editor 
of the ‘ Dial,’ a weekly newspaper planned 
hy the National Newspaper League Oonmaiff 
on an ambitious scale in London. The ‘Dial 
proved a financial failure. Bayne not only 
struggled heroically to save the situation by 
editorial ability, hut he lost all his own pro¬ 
perty in the venture, and burdened himself 
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tto •WwMjlUview.'lka 
English presbyterian ohnreh. 
a iMSilScI, because hie jiews 
^ • ilMtion were held to be unsound, and 
tolined any further editorial reaponsi- 
But ^ became a regular leader 
„ter for the ‘ Christian Worid,’ under the 
Sor-hip of James Clarice. Poi-more than 
55 years his peculiar combination of 
l,rd.fflmdsJ progressive libemlism with 
elmest and eager evangelicalism gave a 
Suet colour to the relmious, social, 
tical and literary teaching of this 
intW paper. He found here the mam 
of his Ufsi but wrote mdependently 
nuch on the history of England m the 
^lenteenth century, many essays m literary 
criticism, and a biography of Martin Luther. 
He also contributed occasionally to the 
■Sonconformist,’ the ' Spectator,' and other 
veeUy papers, as well as to the leading 
renews, notably the ‘ Contemporary Ee- 
Tiew,’ the ‘Fortnightly,’ the ‘ British Quav- 
frlv,' the 'London Quarterly,’ and ‘Fraser’s 
llaMine.’ In 1879 the degree of LL.D, 
ires conferred on him hy Aberdeen Unlver- 
«tv. He died at Norwood on 10 Feh. 1896, 
uid ie buried in Harlington churchyard, 
where he resided during the 
earlier half of his London career. lie was 
thrice married, but had issue onljr by his 
first wife, who died in childbirth in 1806, 
Wying him with three sons and two daugh¬ 
ters. His second wife, Anna Hatharino, 
daughter of Herbert Mayo of Oalchill, 
Hampstead, whom ho married in 1869, died 
in 1883 after a life of devotion to the wel¬ 
fare of his children. His third wife became 
insane towards the end of 1896, and grief 
on this account contributed to hie own 
death. 

Besides manyuncoHectedmagazinearticlos, 
eereral pamphlets, and part of tho fourth 
Tolnineofthe ‘National liiatory of England ’ 
(1877), Bajme's chief works are: 1. ‘The 
Christian Life, Social and Individual,’ Edin¬ 
burgh, 1866, 8vo; Boston, 1867; new edit. 
Loudon, 1860. 2. ‘Essays, Biographical, 

Critical,and Miscel}aneous,’^Edinhurgh, 1869, 
8ro. These were also published in Boston, 
liasaaohusetts, in two volumes. S. ‘The 
Testimony of Christ to Christianity,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1862,6vo. 4. ‘Life and Letters of Hugh 
Met,* Loudon, 1871,2 vols. 8vo. 6. ‘ The 
Daysof Jezebel; an historical drama,’ London, 
18/2, 8vo. 6. ‘ Emma Oheyne: a Prose 
Idyll of English Life,’ 1876 (publiehed under 
the pseudonym of Ellis Brandt). 7. ‘The 
duH Actors in the Puritan Eevolntion,’ 


Loudon, 1878, 8vo. 8. ‘Lessons from my 
Masters—Carlyle, Tennyson, and Ru&kin,’ 
London, 1879, 8vo. 9. ‘Two Great Eng^ 
lishwomen: Mrs. Browning and Charlotte 
Bronte, with an Essay on Poetry,’ London, 
1881, 6vo. Most of the essays m 8 and 9 
appeared originally in the ‘ Literary World.’ 
10. ‘Marlin Luther: his Life and Work,’ 
London, 1887, 8vo. 11. ‘ The Fi ee Church 
oi Scotland: her Origin, Founders, and Testi¬ 
mony,' Edinburgh, 1893; 2ud edit. 1894. He 
also wrote an essay on ‘ English Puritanism; 
its Character and History,’ proiixed to 
Gould’s ‘Documents relating to the Settle¬ 
ment of the Church of England,’ 1862 [see 
Gould, Gdobsb]. 

[Mon of the Tima, 1875, Dial, eapecially 
isanes of 7 Jan. 1860, 4 Oct. 1861, and 17 April 
1862; privato information,] B, B. 

BAYNES, THOMAS SPENCER (1823- 
1887), philosopher and man of letters, was 
born at Wellington, Somerset, 24 March 
1823, and wae the son of Joseph Baynes, 
pastor of the baptist congregation in the 
town, llis mother, whose maiden namo was 
Ash, was a descendant of Dr. John Ash [(l-v.], 
the lexicographer. As a boy he woe omefly 
educated at Bath, and after a brief trial of 
a oommoroial life, for which he had no taete, 
entered the baptist college at Bristol to pre¬ 
pare for the ministry. A two years’ course 
of study there awoke ambition for a wider 
ooltnro, and after matriculating at the uni¬ 
versity of Loudon ho proceeded to Edinburgh, 
where he studied for five years. In 1840 he 
gained tho prize for an essay on logic in the 
class of Sir William Hamilton [q. v,l and 
soon bpoarae Hamilton’s favourite pupil and 
warm champion, and nftorwnrds contributed 
valuable rominisconces of him to Yoitch’s 
biography. In 1850 he graduated at the 
university of London, and, returning to 
Edinburgh, became a toaohor of philosophy 
at tho PliiloBophioal Institution, and subse¬ 
quently aseiated in conducting Hamilton’s 
Mass, the professor, though intellectnall'y as 
compotont as over, being _ partly disabled 
by tlio effects of a paralytic stroke, which 
impeded arlioulatioii. In 1850 ho mihlished 
his prizo essay under the title of ‘Essay ou 
the New Analytic of Logical Forms,'de- 
Bcribed by Mr. Koynes os ‘the authorita¬ 
tive exposition of Hamilton’s doctrines,’ and 
in 1861 translated Arnauld’s ‘Port i^yal 
Logic,’ These intiwluoed him to many of 
the leading thinkers of the period, especially 
to G. H. Lowes, who enlisted him as a 
contributor to the ‘ Leader,’ and took him 
to SCO Oarlylo, of whose conversation ho has 
left a lively account in the ‘ Athonceum ’ for 
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18’'". He also became in 1850 editor of the 
‘ Edinbtirch Wuardian,’ whose staff included 
many Edinburgh residents of intellectu^ 
distinction, and to which he himself contri¬ 
buted humorous letters under the signature 
of ‘Juniper Agate.’ In 1834 his health 
broke down (^‘ he hud a weak heart and only 
half a lung,’ says Sir John Skelton), and he 
retired to Kumhill House in Somerset, the 
stat of the Cadburys, and a second home to 
him since his early boyhood, where he passed 
two years. He there’wrote a tract on the 
Somerset dialect, and an essay on Sir Wil¬ 
liam Hamilton, published in the ‘Edinburgh 
Essays,’ 18.37. In 1850, having recovered 
his health, he returned to London as a con¬ 
tributor to the ‘ Leader,’ which had parsed 
into the hands of ilr. E. F. id. Pigott, after¬ 
wards evaminer of plays. The new series 
wa.s more brilliant than successful, but ere 
its definitive abandonment Spencer Baynes 
had been appointed e.vaminer in philosophy 
for the university of London, and, marrying 
Hi-is Gale, had settled in the neighbourhood 
of Regent's Park. In 1858 he became as¬ 
sistant editor of the ‘ Daily News,’ where he 
rendered invaluable senice, especially upon 
questions of foreign iioUcy. His steady sup¬ 
port of the federal cause dimiig the American 
civil war everoised a wholesome influence 
upon public opinion, and his foresight was 
amply justified by the event. If the same 
could hardly be said of his advocacy of the 
cause of Denmark in the difficult question of 
the Schleswig-Holstein duchies, it procured 
him a flattering invitation to Copenhagen, 
■where he was received with much distinc¬ 
tion. A second breakdown of health ooc.i- 
sioned by overwork compelled him in 1864 
to seek for a less exacting occupation, which 
he obtained hy his election to the chair of 
logic, metaphysics, and English literature in 
■the university of St. Andrews. 

Baynes’s academical post exercised an im¬ 
portant influence on his subsequent career. 
He now had to instruct in literature, and, 
although far from neglecting the other de¬ 
partments of his professorial duty, he gra- 
duaUy became more interested in the new 
pursuit. It compelled him to make a more 
exact study of Shakespeare than he had 
previously done, and with the vigour of 
fl fresh mind ha ajiproached it on sides in¬ 
sufficiently explored before him. His inte¬ 
rest in his own local Somerset speech, into 
which he had already translated the ‘ Song 
of Solomon’ for Prince Louis Lucien Bono/- 
parte, led him to investigate more especially 
Shakespeare’s obscure and unfamUiar words, 
and to bring the study of the midland dia¬ 
lects to hear upon them—-a lino of research 


of particular value, inasmuch as it afT. 
should suffice to dispel the hallueinati ^ 
of the advocates of the 'Baconian theiiV 
Two extremely valuable articles ia jl 
‘ Edinburgh Review ’—‘ Shakespearian 6L- 
saries’ and ‘New Shakespearian laterpil 
tutions,’ reprinted in liis ‘ Shakespeare biu- 
dies'—were the result of these putbmj.' 
Ilia experience as a teacher led him to cjp. 
aider the question of Shakespeare's ecIiji" ^ 
learning, and his three essays on ‘IVli 
Shakespeare learned at School,’ which oi. 
peared in ‘ Fraser ’ for 1879 and 1880,ba--' 
os they were upon a thorough investigati.,- 
of the ordinary gr.immar school ourrienlm. 
of Shakespeare’s time, and illustrated 1,- 
passagesfrom his writings, exploded forevt; 
the assumption that the poet must nectl 
sarily have been an ignorant man. Tnquiri., 
of this nature tended to beget a Btruii: 
local interest in Stratford-on-Avon j h- 
visited and explored the town and neipL- 
bomhood, and the result was seen in h ■ 
cosiprcbensive and most remarkable articb 
on Shakespeare in the ' Ency clopiedia Britai - 
niea.’ As regards the light which may i ^ 
thrown upon Shakespeare hy an acouiate i 
knowledge of the local circumstances bib- 
rounding him, this essay is matchlesai a« 
regards the critical study of his writings r 
is no less notably deficient, nob by error, but 
by simple omis«ion. On the one band, i; 
surprises and delights by the presence of si 
much more than could have been reaeonabh 
looked for, and, on the other, disappoints by 
the absence of much which would havebeeu 
looked for ns a matter of coiu'se, The essay, 
with three others relating to Shakespeait, 
and another on English dictionaries, ira* 
published under the title of ‘Shakespeare 
Studies ’ in 1894. ! 

E.xcept for these Sliakespeoiian labours I 
and the discharge of his professorial duties, | 
Baynes’s time was entirely engrossed from j 
1873 onwards by the superintendence of the ; 
ninth edition of the ‘ Bnoyclopmdia Britar.- j 
nion.' The editor effaced the writer, for is 
did not even furnish the article on Sit Wil¬ 
liam Hamilton, which might have been ex¬ 
pected, and that on Shakespeare is his only 
contribution. As editor he was moat effi¬ 
cient ; those who worked under his direction 
must ever retain the most agreeable recol¬ 
lection of his judicious conduct of this gtea*' 
undertaking, the soundness of his judgment, 
the extent of hie knowledge, and liis uniform 
courtesy and considernteness. The labour 
became too severe for one of his delicaN 
constitution; in 1880 Professor William 
Robeiteon Smith [q. v.] was associated with 
him, and the energy of his ooReague relieved 
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-- 7~Z«-h Tirpflsure of work. He oon- 

“vertlTeless to labour assiduously 
1 -c^nmewliat sudden deatb in London, 
^Setryear before the completion 
5 Encydopiedia.’ The reminiscences 
1 Carlyle’s conversation, previously men- 

• one of the most lively of his compo- 
■“ htt^been printed only a few weeks 
a memorial portrait, by Mr. 
Eg Didinson, the gift of friends and 
nS Tvas presented to his widow in 1888. 
f tes was an excellent logician, and 
oaSihed by the bent of his mind to excel in 
Lfdepartment of literary research. He 
Jms to have been averse to deal with 
otters incapable of exact demonstration; 
tence his biography of Shakespeare, so mas- 
niftny depflitments oi tlio Buojectj 
jniOTCS others; and his essay on Shelley in 
the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ in some respects 
the best in the language, is in others incom- 
nlete As a man bis character stands among 
the highest. ‘He was,’ says Sir John Skel¬ 
ton, ‘never weary in well doing, in true 
srmpathy, in unaffected Mndnose. He was 
W keen, latirical, intellectually incisive, 
mute a man of affairs, and nocuatomed to 
ihwith all sorts and conditions of men; 
hat he yraa one of those rare characters 
wMch, in the best sense, are without guile.’ 
The senate of St. Andrews University, upon 
his death, warmly acknowledged his ‘ ever 
happy influence as a wise counsellor on all 
ijupstions of public and academic policy.’ 

{Memoir by Professor Lewis Campbell, pro- 
hsed to Saynes's Sbnkespeare Studios, 180d; 
'tolton’e Tlio Table T.ilk of Shirloy; Voitcli's 
life of Sir William Hamilton; personal know- 
lidge.] R. G. 

BAZALGETTE, Sin JOSEPH WIL- 
UAM QS10-1891), civil engineer, son of 
Joseph william Hazalgettc, commander in 
the royal navy, was born at Enfield on 
it) Marcb 1819. His family w'ere of French 
extraction. He was educated at private 
schools, and in 1836 became a pupil of Sir 
John Benjamin McNeill [q. v.] Then for a 
short time be was employed on drainage and 
reclamation works in the north of Ireland. 
In 1843 he set up in business as a consult¬ 
ing engineer at Westminster, being engaged 
chiefly on railway work, bnt owing to a 
hteakdown in bis health he was forced very 
shortly afterwards to give up all active work 
for more than a year. 

In 1849 he joined the staff of the metro¬ 
politan commission of sewers, a hody which 
lad been created in 1848 to replace the 
eight separate municipal bodies responsible 
for the drainage of London, From 1848 to 


1866 no less than six different commissions 
were appointed, and though schemes for the 
complete drainage of the metropolis were pre¬ 
pared for the thud of these commissions by 
(3-. B. Forster and William Haywood [q. v] 
Suppl.] (these schemes were described in 
two reports dated March 1860 and January 
1861), nothing was done, and Forster, worn 
out with the anxieties and disappointments, 
resigned ofHce. Bazalgette was selected to 
succeed him as engineer-in-chief, and he at 
once, in conjunction with Haywood, set to 
work to prepare a new scheme based on the 
pr^sals of1860-1. 

'The general board of Health, however, put 
a stop to those schemes, and again matters 
were at a deadlock until, by an act passed on 
16 Aug. 1866, the representative body known 
as the metropolitan board of woi^s came 
into being, the hoard anointing Bazalgette 
their chief engineer. This new body was 
not able, however, to expedite matters, as 
the plans which they ordered to be prepared 
for the main drainage scheme had to ho ap¬ 
proved by government. The plans prepared 
by Bazalgette were submitted in June 1866 
to Sir Benjamin Hall, then chief commis¬ 
sioner to her majesty’s works; he objected 
to certain portions of the scheme, and the 
whole matter was then refeired to a com¬ 
mission of three engineers, iucluding Cap¬ 
tain (afterwards Sir) Douglas Gallon, B.E. 
[q. y. Suppl.] This commission reported in 
July 1867, and somewhat unfavourably to 
the board’s plans; they recommended a much 
more expoiisivo scheme, and a position for 
the outfalls of the main sowers much lower 
down the river. 

The metropolitan board of works referred 
the matter back to their engineer in con¬ 
sultation with George Parker Bidder [q. x'.] 
and Thomas TIawksloy (q. v. Suppl.], xxdio 
sent in a report in April 1868, oriticismg 
the conclusions of the government commis¬ 
sion, and the whole scheme was again hung 
up, A change of ministry, however, led to 
a rapid change in the state of affairs. Dis- 
rnoli introduced a sliort act, which xvas 
passed in August 1868, giving the hoard full 
control with regard to the drainage works 
proposed. Tho complete designs were at 
once put in hand, the first contraots xvere> 
lot, and in 1866 this splendid system of main 
drainage was opened by the prince of Wales 
(afterwards Edward VII), though the whole 
work was not finished until 1876. 

These groat works were fully described in 
o paper read by Bazolgotte before the Insti¬ 
tution of Civil Engineers entitled ‘ The Main 
Drainage of London and the Interception of 
the Sexvage from the River Thames^ (JProe, 
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Ind. Civil Eng. xxiv. 280). Over eighty- 
three miles of large intercepting sewers were 
constructed, a densely populated area of over 
a hundred square m^s was dealt with, wd 
the amount of sewage and rainfall which 
could be discharged per diem was estimated 
at 420,000,000 gallons. The total cost of 
the works was 4,000,000/. The royal eom- 
mi'^sion which was appointed in 1882 to con- 
S'der the metropolitan sewage discharge, in 
their first report of 31 Jan. IfabJ, bore strong 
testimony not only to the exceUeuce of the 
original scheme, but also to the professional 
skill shown by Bazalgette ‘in carrying it 
through all the intricate difficulties of its 
construction.' They also drew attention to 
the powerful influence which had been exer¬ 
cised through these works in improving the 
general health of the metropolis (JReport of 
the JRoyal Cotnmisiion on Metropolitan 
Heicage Discharge, London, 1_884). 

The other great engineering work with 
which Bazolgette’s name will always be 
coupled is the Thames embankment. The 
idea of building such an embankment is a 
very old one, in fact it was proposed by Sit 
Christopher Wren, but it was not until 1862 
that an act was passed empowering the me¬ 
tropolitan board of works to caaty out the 
work. At one time it had been intended 

a ut the control into the hands of another 
y appointed specially for the purpose. 
The work, at any rate as regards the Vic¬ 
toria embankment, was considerably com¬ 
plicated by the arrangements necessary for 
the low-level sewers and for the Metropo¬ 
litan District Dailway. The first section 
from IVestminster to Blackfriara was com¬ 
pleted and opened by the prince of "Wales 
on 13 July 1870. The Albert and the 
Chelsea embankments and the new North¬ 
umberland Avenue completed eventually 
the ori^el scheme, the total cost being 
2,160,000/. The engineering features of 
these works were described in detail in a 
wpor read before the Institution of OivflL 
Engineers by Mr. E. Bazalgette, a son of 
Sir Joseph Bazalgette (Proc, Jjwf. Civil Eng. 
liv. 1). 

In addition to these two great works Sir 
Joseph was responsible for a large amount 
of bridge work within the metropolitan area, 
thrown upon his shoulders W the Metropo¬ 
litan Toll Bridges Act of 1887. Alterations 
had to be made in many of the old bridges, 
and new bridges were desired for Putney 
and Battersea, and a steam fer^ between 
Noith and South "Woolwidi, Simultane¬ 
ously with this work a considerable amount 
of embanking and of alteration of wharf 
1«\ els was carried out in order to diminish 


the danger of flooding at high tidesia^ 
low-level districts of the metropolis. ^ 
Bazalgette remained chief engineer to ft* 
metropolitan hoard of works until its floli* 
tion in 1889, and replacement by the Londjj 
county council, and he presented altogetl^ 
thirty-three annual reports setting forth u 
detaU the engineering works which fie 
signed on behalf of the board. 

He joined the Institution of Civil Eam, 
neers in 1838, ho served as a member 
council for many years, and became piea! 
dent of the institution in 1884. He -vu 
made C.B. in 1871, and, after the completiim 
of the embankment, was knighted in 
1874. He died on 16 March 1891 at hj 
residence, St. Mary’s, "iVimhledon Park. H,- 
married, in 1845, Maria, the fourth daughl 
ter of Edward Kough of New Cross, Wei- 
ford, and had a family of six sons and four 
daughters. There is a portrait in the pog. 
session of the Institution of Civil Engineer 
a replica of a painting by Ossani, and a hioszt 
bust forms part of a mural mouument which 
was erected by his Inends on the Thames 
embankment at the foot of Northumberland 
Avenue. 

Besides the paper and reports mentioned 
above and his presidential address (Pme. 
Inst. Civil J&sy. jxxvi. 2), Bazalgette wrote 
a great number of valuable professional le- i 
ports. The chief of those relating to drain' 
age and water supply are: Heport on Dram- 
age and "Water Supply of Hugby, Sondgate, 
Tottenham, &c., London, 1664. Bata for 
estimating the sizes and cost of Metiwoliten 
Drainage "Works, London, 1856. Broorts 
on Drainage of Metropolis, London, 1854, 
1855,1856,1865,1867,1871; Drawings end 
Specifications for Metropolitan Main Drain¬ 
age Works,London, 1869-73; Tract on ffitto, 
London, 1866; Heports on Drainage of Lee 
Valley, London, 1883; Beport on ^werags 
of Brighton, Brighton, 1883; ThameaConee> 
vancy and Drainage Outfalls, London, 18^; 
Plan for purifying the Thame.s, Londoa, 
1871; Report on Q'homes, London, 1878. f 
Bazalgette also wrote Reports on MetiO' \ 
politon Bridges, London, 1878, 1680, and f 
on Communications between the north and t 
south of the Thames below London Bridge, 1 
London, 1882. I 

Other reports of a misceUanoons character , 
are; Short Account of Thames Embankment ^ 
and Abbey Mills Pumping Station, London, 
1868; Metropolitan and other Railway 
Schemes, London, 1864, 1867, 1871,1874; 
Inspection of Manure and Chemical "Works, 
London, 1865; Boring operations at Cross¬ 
ness, London, 1869; Metropolitan Tram¬ 
ways, London, 1870; Asphalte for Pave- 
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^ano Company, 1878. 

. « nnHi-as iu Proc. Inst. Civil Eng., 

J°cf%rke’s Peerage fee. 1890; Times, 
[eJIardtlSOl.] 

SiZLKT, 6 ib TIIOMAS (1797-1886), 

Tii^>,Bazley(1750-1846),wlio,afterbeiiig 

rZed in cotton manufacture, became a 
" ‘ His mother was Anne, daughter 


if Charles Hilton of Horwioh, Loncashire. 
1 was educated at the Bolton gi-ammar 
rfhool. and at the age of twenty-one begun 
bosinessin that town as a yarn agent. In 
Ihid he removed to Manchester and entered 
into nartnership with Robert Gardner, 
MttonBpinnerandmerohont. UnderBazley’s 
numacement the factories at Halliwell be¬ 
came models of order and system, including 
DMper provision for the mtoUeotual and 
fod&y needs of the worlrpeople- He was 
tbe Mat large employer to introduce the 
system of paying weekly wages on Friday 
instead of Saturday. Ultimately Bazley’s 
coacems became the moat extensive of their 
kind in the kingdom. 

Bazley was one of the earliest supporters 
of the Loneashire Public Schools Association, 
oae of the founders of the Anti-Oom-law 
.Istoeiation, and a member of the council of 
the Anti-Com-law League. His first public 
Epeech was made at the opeuinp; of the free- 
tiade campaign at Live^ool in 1837. In 
1816 he was elected chairman of the Man¬ 
chester Chamber of Commerce, which posi¬ 
tion he held until 1869. He coutmued on 
the hoard of directors until 1880. He was 
one of the royal commissioners of the Great 
Exhibition of 1861, a member of the royal 
oommissiou for promoting the amalgama¬ 
tion of the commercial laws of the united 
kingdom, and in 1866 was a commissioner of 
the Paris Exhibitionj his services in which 
capacity were recognised by tbe emperor in 
presenting Mm with a ribbon of the legion 
of honour. In 1868 he was elected without 
a contest one of the members of parliament 
for Manchester, and sat until 1880, being re- 
elcoted on four ocoasions. He retired from 
business in 1802 in order that he might give 
the whole of his time to parliamentary and 
other public duties, which were numerous, 
as he was an active member of many local 
educational and other institutions. In 1869 
he accepted a baronetcy from Gladstone's 
government. 

Bazley died at Lytham, Lancashire, on 
IfiMarcih 1886, and was buried at St, John’s 
Qhutch, Manchester, 


He married, on 2 June 1828, Mary Maria 
Sarah, daughter of Sebastian Nash of Clay¬ 
ton, near hmuchester; she died 22 Aug. 1897, 
and left an only child. Sir Thomas Sebastian 
Bazley (6. 1829). 

Bazley published the following pamphlets: 

1. ‘Cotton as an Element of ludusW,’ 1862. 

2. 'Lecture upon the Labour of Lift,' 1866. 

3. ‘National Education; What should it 
beP’_1868, 4. ‘Trade and Commerce the 
AuxiliEiries of Civilisation and Comfort,’ 
1868. 6j ‘The Barton Aqueduct,’ 1869. 
He contributed articles to the ‘Euoyclo- 
p<Bdia Biitunnica’ (8th edit.) on ‘Cotton,’ 
‘Cotton Manufacture,’ and ‘Manchester.’ 
He_ also wrote various contributions to 
reviews _ and periodicals, one in particular 
advocating a university in Mauimester in 
connection with Owens College. 

[Mnnobester Guardian, 20 iwd 2d March, and 
8 May 18S6; Manchester City News, 80 Oct, 
1880; Boase’s Modern English Biography, i. 
202; Burke’s Peerage, 1000; Vanity Pair (por¬ 
trait), 1876; Men of the Time.] C. W, 8, 

BEACH, TIIOMAS MILLER (1841- 
1894), known as ‘Majob Ln Oabon,’ govern¬ 
ment spy, second son of J. B, Beach, was 
born at Colchester on 26 Sept, 1841, where 
his father was a rate-collector. He him¬ 
self passed by his own account a restless 
youth. While serving as apprentice to a 
Colchester draper ho paid many illicit visits 
to London, and finally went to Paris. 
Learning of tho outbreak of the American 
civil war ip 1801 he soiled in the Great 
Eastern for New York. On 7 Aug. 1861 
he enlisted with the federalists in the 8th 
Pennsylvanian reserves under the name of 
Henri Le Caron. He afterwards exchanged 
into the Andersen cavalry, in whidi coips 
he served for two years with M'Olollan’s 
army of the Potomac. In April 1804 ho 
married. In July 1864 he received a com¬ 
mission as second lieutenant. In December 
he wos wounded near Woodbury, and was 
present at the battle of Nashville. In 1866 
ho acted as assistant adjutaul^general, and 
at the end of the war attained the rank of 
major. Le Caron then settled at Nashville 
and began studying medicine. Before 
leaving the federal army he Joined the 
Fenian organisation, and in 1866 he fur¬ 
nished the English government with infor¬ 
mation about the intended Fenian invasion 
of Canada, which led to the easy defeat of 
John O’Neill’e movement on 1 June 1806. 

During 1807 Le Caron visited England, 
and, being intipduced by John Gurdon lie- 
bow, M.P. for Colcbester, to the authorities, 
agreed to return to the United iSlates ag a 
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paid (spy, under cover of an active member¬ 
ship of the Fenian body. Le Caron con¬ 
tinued in direct and fretjuent communica¬ 
tion T>-ith the British or Canadian gotem- 
ment from this time till February 1889. 

Immediately after his return he resumed 
relations trith the Fenian leader^ O’lfeill, 
now United States claim-agent at Nashville 
(In 31 Dee. 1867 O'Xeill became president 
of the Fenian organisation (Irish Republi¬ 
can Brotherhood), and soon afterwards Le 
Caron began to organise a Fenian circle in 
Lockport, Illinois. As ‘centre’of this he 
received O’XeiU's reports and sent them 
and other documents to the English govern¬ 
ment. At this time Le Caron was at 
Chicago as resident medical officer of the 
.state penitentiary (prison), but resigned the 
position in the course of the year, when he 
was summoned by O'Neill to New_ York, 
and accompanied him to an interview at 
Washington with Preaident Andrew John¬ 
son, the object of which was to obt.im the 
return of tiie arms taken from the Fenians 
in 1866. He was now appointed military 
organiser of the ‘ Iiish Republican Army,’ 
and sent on a mission to the eastern states. 
At the Philadelphia oonv ention of December 
1803 a second invasion of Canada was re- 
^oIved on by the Fenians. Le Caron, who 
was entrusted with the chief direction of 
the pioimrations along the fiontier, paid a 
visit to Ottawa and arranged with the Cana¬ 
dian chief commissioner of police (Judge 
lI'Micken) a system of daily communica- 
110 ns. He dissipated some su^icions that 
wore entertained of him by the Fenians, and 
early in 1669 he was appointed their assis¬ 
tant adjutant-general, and forwarded to the 
authorities copies of the Fenian plans of 
campaign. He had already obtained a domi¬ 
nant influence over Alexander Sullivan, an 
important member of the biotherhood, and 
in the winter of 1869 he further strengthened 
his position by providing O’Neill with a 
loan wherewith to cover his emhezzlemeiit 
of Fenian funds. 

Early in 1870 Le Caron, who now held 
the rank of brigadier and adjntant-general, 
had distributed fifteen thousand stand of 
arms and three million rounds of cartridge 
along the Canadian frontier. Owing to in¬ 
formation famished by Le Caron to the 
Canadian authorities, the inva^g force at 
once (36 April) fell into an ambush, and 
were obliged to retreat. O’Neill was ar¬ 
rested by order of President Grant for a 
breach of the neutrality laws. Le Caron 
fled with his followers to Halone, hut on 
the 27th made his way to Montreal. Next 
day he set out for Ottawa, but was arrestedat 


Cornwallas areeognisedFenian,andwa'oiiI 

allowed to proceed under a military tscoit 
After a midnight interview with M'lhckfj 
he left Canada early next day by a differen* 
route. 

After the repulse of the second invasioa ' 

Le Caron resumed his medical studies bm 
was soon invited by O'Neill, who snspect*! 
nothing, to help in the movement being pie. 
pared in conjunction with Louis Riel [q. v.'i 
Le Caron betrayed the plans to the Canadi® 1 
government. In consequence of his action 
O’Neill was arrested with his party at Fort 
Pembina, on 6 Oct. 1871, just as they had 
crossed the ftontier, and Riel suriendered at 
Fort Garry without firing a shot. O’Neill 
was given up to the American authorities, 
hut was acquitted by them 011 the groupd 
that the ofience was committed on Cana¬ 
dian soil. Le Caron incurred some blame in 
Fenian circles in consequence of the failuie 
of the last movement, and for the neU fevi 
years was chiefly occupied in the practice 
of medicine, first at Detroit (where he gra¬ 
duated M.D.) and then at Braidwood, a I 
suburb of Wilmington. But at Detroit Le 
watched on behalf of the Canadian govern¬ 
ment the movements of Mackay Lomasnev, 
who was afterwards concerned in the at¬ 
tempt to blow up London Bridge with dyna¬ 
mite ; and he was still in the confidence of 
former Fenian friends. 

Le Caron was not an original member of 
tbo Clan-na-Gael (the reorganised Fenian 
body). But by circulating the report that 
his mother was an Irishwoman, he gradually 
regained his influence and obtained the 
‘ senior-guardianship' of the newly formed > 

‘ camp ’ at Braidwood. He was now able to } 
send copies of important documents to Mr, 
Robert Anderson, chief of the criminal de¬ 
tective department in London. In order to 
do this, however, he was obliged to ev ade by 
sleight of hand the rule of the organisation 
that documents not returned to headquar- 2 
ters were to be burned in sight of the camp. f 

The years 1879-81 witnessed what was h 
called ‘ the new departure ’ in the Irish- 3 
American campaign against England, where- 1 

by an ‘open’ or constitutional agitation (le- 
presenled in L-eland by the Land League 
and its succegsor) was carried on side by 
side with the old revolutionary Fenian move¬ 
ment. The relations between the two were 
veiy intricate, and Le Caron was closely 
connected with both. He entertained at 
Bmidwood and professionally attended Mr. i 
Michael Davitt when he came to America I 
to organise the American branch of the | 
Land League, and early in 1881 ha saw ! 
much of John Devoy, who represented the | 
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1 j.v,nTT side of the movement. Devoy’e 

evheustive, and Le Caron 
to Mr.'Anderson In 
lapartcd ^ggJ entrusted by 

the spim? , ^ packets to be delivered 
S^o Wo’^earj (the intermediary 
1 thririsli and American bronobes), and 
PAick Egan, treasurer of the Land L^guo. 
n«h“an?valin England m April Le Caron 
?£d these to Anderson, and, proceeding 
tapSs.obtttined important information from 

beck with Le Caron from 
Pml to London, and introduced him to 
Irish members of parliament. He had an 
rVant intemiew with Charles Stewart 
Sell in the oomdor outside the library of 
the House of Commons, and Parnell com- 
jiisiioned him to ‘bring about a thorough 
understanding and complete harmony of 
TTorking'between the constitutionalists and 
the partisans of the secret movemont. Lo 
Caron had another interview with the Irish 
leader at the tea room of the house, when 
Poniell gave him his signed photograph. 
Mternuisiiinghis inquiries in Dublin, mam- 
throughout the fullest touch with 
•he London authorities, he returned to New 
York in June 1881, attended the convention 
of the Olan-norGael at Chicago, and laid 
Pitnell's views before tho foreign relations 
committee. lie also saw much of Dr. Gal¬ 
lagher and Lomasney,_ who wore preparing 
ihe ■acthe’ or dynamite policy. 

Le Caron was also present at the so- 
called Land League Convention at Chicago 
in November 1881, which was packed in 
the interests of the Olan-nn-QaoI; he fol¬ 
lowed the movements of the clan with tho 
closest attention, and all details of the 
‘secret warfare’ (dTOamite campaign) weio 
at iiis command. When a schisin arose in 
‘he clan Le Caron found it politic to join 
the majoritv, headed by Alexander Sullivan 
and his colleagues, wuo were termed the 
‘Triangle’ In August 1884 ho attended, 
loth as leimue delegate and revolutionary 
officer, the Boston Convention of the Irish 
National League of America. In 1886 ho 
stood for the Uouse of Itepi'esentativee, but 
lost the election on account of tho cry of 
‘Fenian general’ raised against him. As a 
delegate to the Notional League Conven¬ 
tion of August 1886 Le Caron attended the 
Secret caucuses presided over by Egan. In 
April 1887 he paid another visit to Europe, 
..nd was sent by the English police to Paris 
to watch General Millen, who was then 
negotiating a reconciliation between tbe 
English and American branches of the clan. 
Le Caron went hack to the United States in 


October, hut in Dccomher 1888 he finally 
left America. 

Subpoenaed as a witness for the ‘Times' 
in the special commission appointed to in¬ 
quire into the charges made by that paper 
gainst the Irish members and others, Le 
Caron began his evidence on 5 Ech. 1889, 
and was under examination and cross-ex¬ 
amination for six days. The efforts of Sir 
Oharles Eussell [q. v, Suppl.], the counsel 
for the Irish members, failed to impair the 
damaging effect of the bulk of bis testimony. 
At the close of the commission (14 Nov. 
1880) Sir Henry (now Lord) James, counsel 
for tbe ‘Times’ newspaper, defended Le 
Caron from attacks made upon bis character. 
After tlie trial he lived quietly in England, 
lie died in London of a painful disease on 
1 April 1804, and was buried in Norwood 
cemetery. His wife returned to America 
some time after his death. 

Le Caron himself, in his ‘Twenty-five 
Years in the Secret Service^’ maintained 
that he acted from pm-ely patriot ic motives. 
Between 1868 and 1870 he received about 
2,0007. from tbe English and Canadian go¬ 
vernments, but since that time (he told the 
commissioiD his salary had not covered his 
expenses. Lf is identity was known to no one 
but Mr. Audoraonj who always corresjponded 
•with him under his real name. Beach. He 
was a dapper, neatly made little man, with 
cadaverous cheeks and piercing eyes. He 
was a teetotaller hut a great smoker. His 
coolness and presence of mind were un¬ 
equalled. An exceliont sketch of him as he 
appeared before tho Parnell Commission ap¬ 
pears in a portfolio of skclohos drawn by 
Louis Gache and published as a ‘ Beport of 
the Parnell Commission by a Stuff Gowns¬ 
man’ (1800). 

[Twenty-flvo Years in tho Secret Service, 
with Portraits and FocsimiUs, by Major llonri 
Le Caron, Cth od. 1892 tsome excisions had to 
be in.ide under government influence, and the 
portrait of tho autlior was for obvious reasons 
suppressed); Essex County Standard, 7 April 
1S9‘1, with portrait; Times, 2, 20 April 1894. 
Hoport of Uio Parnell Commission, reprinted 
from TimoR, ii. 180-233; J. Macdonald’s Diary 
of the Parnell Commission (from Daily Naws), 
pp. 120-37, &c.] Q.LnG, N. 

BEAL, SAMUEL (1826-1889), Ohinese 
scholar, born at Dovonport on 27 Nov. 1826, 
was son of William Beal (<7.1872), a Wes¬ 
leyan ministor. He was educated at the 
Devonport classical school, and matriculated 
as a sizar at Trinity College, Cambridge, on 
IS Nov. 164S. He graduated B.A, in 1847, 
and was ordaini d deacon in 1861 and priest 
in tho following year. After serving a& 
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curate at BrooLe in Norfolk and Sopley in 
Hampshire, he applied for the office of uaral 
chaplain, and "was appointed to 
Sybille in that capacity {fi Dec._ 1862). For¬ 
tunately for students the Sybille lyaa sent 
to the China station, and, taking advantage 
of the opportunity thu** offered him, ha de¬ 
voted his spaie time to the stud^ of the 
Chinese language. So proficient did he be¬ 
come in the coUoijuial as tvell as the literary 
dialect that during the vrar of 186G-8 he 
acted as naval interpreter. But his main ob¬ 
ject in studying the language tvas to qualify 
himself for"the task of elucidating the dark 
pha.,es of Chinese Buddhism. In this un- 
oertakng he vras one of the pioneers, and 
happily left many of the results of his lahouis. 
On hiJ return to England he tvas appointed 
chaplain to the marine artillery, and later 
to the Pembroke and Devonport dockyards 
in sacceasion. He svas at Devonport from 
1873. In 1877 he tvas appointed lector of 
Falstone in Northumberland. Three years 
later he was tiansferred to Wark in the same 
county, and ultimately (1888) to Greens 
Norton in Northamptonshire. In all these 
changes of scene he remained constant to 
his Chinese studies, and some of his best 
work was done in the country rectories 
which he occupied. In 1877 he was ap¬ 
pointed professor of Chinese at University 
Collie, London, and in 1886 the degree of 
D.C.L. (Durham) was conferred upon him 
in recognition of the volue of his researches 
into Clunese Buddhism. He died at Greens 
Norton on 20 Aug. 1889. Among his prin¬ 
cipal works were; 1. ‘The Travels of Fah- 
hiau and Sung^yun; translated from the 
Chinese,’1869. 2. ‘A Catena of Buddhist 
Scriptures ftom the Chinese,’ 1871. 3. ‘ The 
j^mantic Legend of Sakya Buddha,from the 
Chinese,’ 1875, 4. 'Texts from the Buddhist 
Canon,’ 1678. 5, ‘A Life of Buddha by 
Asvaghosha Bodhiaattra; translated from 
the Chinese,’ 1879. 6, 'An Abstract of four 
Lectures on Buddhist Literature in China,' 
1682. 

[Boase’s Collectanea Comubienaia; personal 
knowledge; information kindly given by Dr. 
Aldis -Wright.] B. K, D. 

BEALE, TH02L4S-WILLEET (1828- 
1894), miscellaneous writer, only son of Fre¬ 
derick Beale (d. 1863), of the music publish¬ 
ing firm of Cramer, Beale, & Ad&on of 
Begent Street, was horn in London in 1828. 
He was admitted student of Lincoln’s Tim 
on 18 April 1860, and was called to the bar 
in 1868; but nansic claimed his interests, 
and, having received lessons from Edward 
Hoeckel and others, he managed operas in 


London and the provinces, and toured with 
some of the most notable musicians of hu 
time. Under the pseudonym of ‘-Wahtr 
ilaynaxd,’ which he frequently used 
wrote an account of one of these tour," 
with reminiscences of Mario, Qtisi, Gin! 
glini, Lablaehe, and otheis, entitled ‘IV 
Enterprising Impresario’ (London, 1867,' 
He originated the national music meetin-^ 
at the Crystal Palace with the object of 
bringing meritorious young musicians'^to the 
front, and took a leading part in the iustita. 
tion of the New Philharmonio Society, at 
which Berlioz conducted some of his com¬ 
positions by Beale’s invitation. It was under 
nis management that Thackeray come out as 
a lecturer. He wrote a large number of 
songs and pianoforte pieces, besides ‘ Instrue- 
tions in. the Art of Smging’ (Loudon, 1853), 
and a series of 'Music Cow Books’ (Lon¬ 
don, 1871). In February 1877 he urodnctcl 
at the Crystal Palace a farce called ‘The 
Three Years’ System,’ aud a three-oet drama, 
‘A Shadow ou the Hearth;’ an operetta, 
* An Easter Egg,’ was produced at Terry’s 
Theatre in December 1893. His autobio¬ 
graphy, ‘ The Light of other Days as seen 
through the wrong end of an Opera Glass,' 
was published in 2 vols., London, 1880. He 
died at Gipsy Hill on 8 Oct. 1894, and was 
buried nt Norwood cemetery. Late in life 
he married the widow of John Eobinaon of 
Hong Kong; she was a good singer and 
musician. 

[Autobiography as above; Musical News, 
13 Oct. 1894 ; Musical Times, November 1894; 
Brown and Stiatton’s British Musical Bio¬ 
graphy.] J, a H. 

BEAED, OHAELES (1827-1888). uni- 
tarinn divine and author, eldest son of John 
Kelly Beard [q. v.] by his wife Mary (Barnes), 
was born at Higher Broughton, Manchester, 
on 27 July, 1827. After passing through 
his father’s school, he studied at Manchester 
New College (then at Manchester, now Man¬ 
chester CoQ^e, Ozford) from 1843 to 1848, 
graduating B.A. at London University in 
1847. He aided his father in compiling the 
Latin dictionary issued by Messrs. Cassell. 
In 1848-9 he continued his studies at Berlin. 
On 17 Feb. 1860 he became assistant to 
James Brooks (1800-1864) at Hyde chapd. 
Gee Cross, Cheshire, succeeding in 1864 as 
sole pastor, and remaining till the end of 
1866. He had accepted a call to succeed 
John Hamilton Thom [q. v.] at Eenshaw 
Street chapel, Liveipool, and entered on this 
charge on 3 March 1867, retaining it till his 
death. In his denomination he took first 
rank as a preacher, and was equally snecesB- 
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•--r^tarTTulturBd class by his BEARDSLEY, AUBREY VINCENT 
! j-mmses and in holding a popular ^1872-1898), artist in black and -white, born 

^tten anoken -word. Ho -was one in Buckingham Road, Brighton, on 24 Aug. 
jnieace 07 -F gy_yg. 1872,-was son of Mr. Vincent Paul Boardsley 

pf Manchester New Ool- and his wife, Ellen Agnes (born Pitt). Em 
Twtos U ^ founder (1869) and the first was educated at Brighton. After leaving 
lag,*; ana Cheshire Missionary school he worked for a short time in an 

.icnfai^ addition to denominational architect’s office, which he left to become a 
.i=socwti . 1 ^ an unusual degree clerk in the office of the Guardian Insurance 

of a scholar with journalistic Company. At about the age of eighteen he 
“V and public work. During the cotton began to be known in a narrow circle by 
£ lw 3-4 he was the special corre- the strange designs which were soon to make 
""""Smt of the ‘Daily News.’ For many him famous. Ilia first chances of employ- 
^as a leader writer on the ‘ Liver*- ment came to him through his friendship 
l^Daiiy Post.’ His want of sympathy withMr.F.II. Evans, the bookseller and piib- 
^ borne rule led him to sever his con- Usher of Queen Street, London, E.O. ECis 
wtion -vrith political journalism. In tho earliest important commission was one from 
manMement of University College, Liver- Messrs. Dent & Co., to illustrate a two- 
Sle took a leading part as vice-president, volume edition of the ‘Morte d’Arthur.’ 
fe was Hibbert lecturer in 1883, taking for For this he produwd more than five hundred 
bis stthject the Reformation. In February designs, taxing his strength and interest in 
1 B 33 be received the degree of LL.D. from his task to a daugoroiis point. At about the 
St Andiewa. His numerous _ avocations some time ho contributed drawings to the 
heavily texed a robust constitution; in 1880 ‘Pall Mall Budget.’ These were mostly 
be spent s’' Months in Italy; in 1887 his theatrical, hut they included portraits 
bealth was more seriously broken, and his diarffSs of Zola, Verdi, Jules Ferry, and 
congregation made provision for hie taking others. He also drew for the ‘Pall Mall 
ayeiufsrest. He died at IS Southhill Road, Magazine.’ Acting on the advice of influ- 
Liveipool, ou 9 April 1888, and was buried ontial friends, 8 ir E. Burne-Jones and 
on 12 Amil in the graveyai-d of the Ancient W. Puvis do Ohavaanos among them, he 
Cbspel, Tarteth Park. A mural tablet to now abandoned his connection with ‘ the 
his memory was placed in Ronahaw Street City,’ and devoted himself entirely to ort. 
chapel. Ho marned (4 June 1860) Mary Ho worked for a time in Mr. Fred Brown’s 
Ellen, daughter of Michael Si^man, who school, and on the foundation of the short- 
survi-ved huu with a son, Lewis Board, town lived ‘Yollow Book,’ in 1894, accepted the 
clerk of Coventry, and six daughters. post of its art editor. Many of his most origi- 

Wdes many separate sermons and lec- nal conceptions saw tho light in its pages, 
tniee, he published: 1, ‘Outlines of Chris- wherein,moreo'ver,hewasnotaver 8 etopfay- 
ti8nI)octrine,’1869,8vo. 2, ‘Port Royal: ing with the public by oHering them designs 
a Contribution to ^e History of Religion signed with strange names and di^laymg 
andLiterature in France,’ 1861, 2 vols. 8 vo. none of his usual characteristics. Elis con- 
3. ‘Christianity iu Common Life,’ 1872, ncctiou with tho‘Yellow Book’lasted little 
12nio (addresses to working people). 4. ‘ The mors than a year, but a fow mouths later he 
Soul's Way to God,’1876, 8 vo (sermons), joinedMr. Arthur Symons in the production 
6 ‘The Reformation . . . in its Relation to ofthe'Savoy,’which lived to see eight niim- 
Ifodem Thought,’ 1888, 8 vo (Hibbert lec- bers (Jan.-Dee. 1890). To tho ‘ l&voy ’ he 
tura). Posthumous were: 6 . ‘The Uni- contributed tluree poems and a prose fmg- 
versal Christ,’ 1888,8vo (sermons). 7. ‘ Mar- ment, ‘ Under the Ilill,’ a paro^ on the 
tin Luther and the Reformation in Germany legend of Tounhaiiser and tho Vonnsberg. 
nnffl ... the Diet of Worms,' 1879, 8 vo Mudi of his work for the ‘Savoy ’ was pro- 
(edited by John Frederick Smith). He dneed at Dieppe, whore he spent port of the 
contributed to the ' Christian Reformer,' a summer of 1896 in the company of Mr. 
monthly edited by Robert Brook Aspland Arthur Symons and some other young writers 
b- 'vJ; on its ceswtion he projectod and and artists. 

^ted the ‘Theological Review’ (1864-79). His later work included series of designs 
He translated into English Renan’s Hibbert for Oscar Wilde’s ‘ Salome,’ for ‘ The Rape of 
lecture (1880). the Look’—a eeries suggested by Mr. Ed- 

Ptiverpool Daily Post, 10 April 1888; Chris- Gosse, in which ms strange fantasy 

don life, 14 April 1888; Evans’s Record of the reached the acme of elaboration—for ‘Made-* 
Pioviucial Assembly of Lanooshire and Obeshiro, mois 6 llodeMaupin,’andforErnestDow 80 n ’8 
1896, pp. 72 ,103 j personal knowledge,] A. Q. ' Pierrot of the Minute.’ His lost work was 
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ft set of initials for an edition ot ‘ Volponc.’ 
The'e were finislied onlyaweek or tn o before 
Ins death. 

BearJ«ley Lad musical gifts of a high 
order: the charms of his conversation •were 
pieat; and he had an e.vtraordinary hnou- 
ledge of hooks for so young a man. Ceitain 
ioffu loce whisperings of his art were, 
perhaps, to bo accounted for by the want of 
physical balance of the pnitnnaiie. Through¬ 
out liis life he suffered from weakness of the 
luncs, and his abnormal activity had seemed 
to his frienda to be at least partly due to a 
desire to forestall death, and, in spite of its 
imminence, to leave a substantial legacy 
behind him. Few men have done so much 
woik in so brief a space of time—work, 
moreover, which was always deliberate and 
tinished in the true artistic sense. Shortly 
(jefore his death Aubrey Beardsley was re¬ 
ceived into the church of Rome. He died 
of consumption at Mentone on 16 Mardi 
1898, and was buried there. 

Beardsley’s critics see in his art three 
distinct phases ■ ftrst, a romantic and Pre- 
Raphaelite phase, in which the influence of 
Burne-Jones and Puvis de Chavannes may 
he traced; secondly, a purely decorative 
phase, based mainly on the Japanese con¬ 
vention ; thirdly, a more delicate and com- 
ple-s way of seeing things, induced by his 
study of French art in the e^hteenth oen- 
tu^. To these Mr. Arthur Symons would 
add a fourth manner, adumbrated in the 
‘Yolpone’ initials, in which the grotesque 
forms of his earlier styles are discarded for 
acquiescence in nature as she is or may he. 
The weak point in his art is its capricious- 
ness._ He fails to convince us completely 
of his sinceritv. His peculiarities seem oc¬ 
casionally to have no sounder foundation 
than a wish to be different. They too often 
lock that inevitable connection with a root 
idea which should characterise all design. 
On the other hand, his inventions betray 
extreme mental activity, and his techniquo 
a hand at once Arm, delicate, and sympa¬ 
thetic. To some the strange element in his 
work seems merely fantastic; to others it 
appears morbid in the last degree, if not 
worse. One anonymous critic describes his 
art as ' the mere glorification of a hideous 
and putrescent aspect of modern life.’ A 
moi e sober judgment might call him a pagan 
infected with a modern interest in psycho¬ 
logy. A list of his works, complete to the 
end of 1890, was compiled by Mr. A-ymer 
Yallanee for the ‘Book of Fifty Drawings’ 
(1897). 

The best portrait of Beardsley is the photo¬ 
graphic profile, with his remarkable hands. 


reproduced in ‘ The Works of Aubrev Bearilt. 
Iey-(2iols.l809,1901). ^ 

[Times, March ISOS; Athenaeum, SlaR’i 
16'JS; Academy, March 1898; Studio, Ap-I 
1893; The Yellow Book, pts. 1-4 ; Savoy* rts 
1-8, The Works of Aubrey Beardsley, vol, i ’ 
Tile Birly Work, ivith biographical note Ire 
n. C. Marillier, 1899, and vol. ii., The LaUt 
Work of Aubrey Beardsley, 1901; A. B, 
Arthur Symona (Unicorn quartos, No. 4), iSfj* 
A Book of Fifty Drd'uings, uith catalopue ty 
Ajmer V.illance; private information.] W. A. ^ 

BEATTFORiT, EDMUND, styled fourth 
Duke or Sombbsei (1438P-l471),born about 
1438, was second of the three sons of 
Edmund Beaufort, second duke ot Somet'ot 
[q. V.], by his wife Eleanor, daughter of lU- 
chord de Beauchamp, earl of Warwick [q.v.] 
After the defeat of the Lancastrians inl4bi' 
Edmund was brought up in France -uitli 
his younger brother John, and on the execu¬ 
tion of his elder brother Henry Beaufort, 
third duke of Somerset [q.v. SuppL],Edmiuid 
is said to have sncceeded as fourth duke. 
He was so styled by the Lancastrians ia 
February 1471, but bis brother’s attainder 
was never reversed, and his titles remained 
forfeit. In a proclamation dated 27 April 
1471 Edmund is spoken of as ‘Edmund 
Beaufort, calling himself duke of Somerset.’ 
He returned from France when Edward IV 
was driven fxom the throne by Warwick’s 
defection, and on 4 May 1471 commanded 
the van of the Lancastrian army at the 
battle of Tewkesbury. His position was 
almost unassailable (see plan iu Rahsat, ii. 
379), but, for some 'uuknown reason, after 
the battle began lie moved down fiom the 
heights and attacked Edward IT's right 
flank. He was assailed by both the kmg 
and Richard, duke of Gloucester, and was 
soon put to flight, his conduct having 
practically decided the battle in favour of 
the Yorkists {Arrieall ofEdviari IV, Cam¬ 
den Soc. pp. 29-30; Wabkwokth, p. 18; 
Hall, p. TO). He was taken prisoner, and 
executed two days later, Monday, 6 May 
1471; he was buried on the soiitJi side of 
Tewkesbury Abbey, under an arch (Dtde, 
Hist, and Antiq, of TewkeAwp, pp. 21-2). 
His younger brother John bad been killed 
during the battle, and as both died unmar¬ 
ried, 'the house of Beaufort and aU the 
honours to which they were entitled became 
extinct.’ 

[Arriiall of Edward IV and Warkworth’s 
Chron. (Camden Soo.); Hall's Chronicle; Boly- 
dore Ve^l; Cal Patent Rolls; Stubbs’s Const. 
Bist. iii. 308, 210; Ramsay's Lancaster and 
York, ii, S80-2; Doyle's OiBciiil Baronage; 
G, £, C[okaynei's Complete Peerage; Kates 
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-- am -ai. 29, 276. Somerset 

hat piommently, ond not quite 
m Vaheapeai-e's ■ Tlnrd Pert ^ of 

Hajrl.] 

uEATJFOBT, henry, third Dura ob 
niS8-146U, born ubout April 
wLeSSson of Edmund Beauiort, 
^ „,1 Lke of Somerset [q. v.], by hm wife 
ni! daualiter of BXd'Beauobamp 
&i of Warwick [q. v.j, and widow of 
aonias, fomdeentb baron Eoos of Hamlako. 
Sad Beaufort, styled fourth duke of 
iTarsot To T. Suppl.1, was his younger 
i^ther. FSml44s(ol448IIenry was styled 
iiriofHortam orMorteign, and from 1448 
M1463 Earl of Doraet. He was under ago 
vien on the death of his father at the fli-at 
vtileof St. Albans (22 May 1456), he suo- 
Jei as third Duke of Somerset. He was 
Kiatdedos'tbehope of the [Lancastrian] 
pirtT’ (rami'), but he also inherilod the 
■ tnmities entailed upon him by his father’s 
uarne’lSmBS, iii. 171). He was brought 
te the council at Coventry, whore, in Oclo- 
hmlloS, an effort was made to recoueilo 
die two parties j but the meeting was dis¬ 
turbed by quarrels between Somerset and 
Wornick, and a brawl between Soinersot’s 
men ond the town watch of Covonlry. In 
1457 Queen Margaret of Anjou suggested _ a 
rnaimge between Somerset and his cousin 
Joan, sister of James II of Sootlond, but tho 
proposal came to notliing. On 14 Oct. of 
that year Somerset was made lieutenant of 
the Isle of Wight and warden of Carisbrooko 
Cistle. Early in 1468 he took part in the 
council at London which again endeavoured 
to eifeot a political reconcilmtion, aud it was 
agreed that Richard, duke of York, should 
pay the widowed Duchess <if Somerset and 
her children an annual pension of five thou¬ 
sand marks as compensation for the death of 
the second duke. 

The truce was, however, hollow j Mar¬ 
garet continued to intrigue against York, 
and in October 1468 proposed that Somerset 
should be ap])ointed captain of Calais in 
place of Warwick. War broke out in 1409, 
and Somerset nearly came into collision 
with Warwick at Coleshill just before the 
battle of Bloro Heath, After tho defeat of 
the Yorkists he was on 9 Oct. nominated 
captain of Calais. He crossed the channel, 
was refused admittance to Calais by War¬ 
wick’s adherents, but made himself master 
of Guisnes, He fought several skirmishes 
with the Yorkists between Calais and 
Guisnes until, on 23 April 1460, he suiTorod 
a decisive reverse at Newnham Bridge, 
called Neullay by the Eronoh ("W. WoB- 


cnsTiiB, p. 479; Chmi, ed, Davies, p. 84; 
IlABI,, p. 200). 

During his absence the Yorkists had won 
the battle of Northampton, but Somerset 
joined the Lancastrians at Pontefract in 
December 1460, captured a portion of the 
Yorkist forces at Worksop on tho 2l8t, ond 
won the Lancastrian victory at Wakefield 
(SO Dec.) He marched south with Margaret 
and fought at the second battle of St, 
Albans {17 Eeb. 1460-1). This second vic¬ 
tory was not followed up, the Lancastrians 
retired north, and on 29 March Edword IV 
won the battle of Towton. Somerset 
escaped from the battlefield, and in tbe fol¬ 
lowing July was scut by Margaret to soelc 
aid from Charles VII of Prance. That king 
died before their arrival, hut Louis XI sum¬ 
moned Somerset to Tours, and sent him back 
in March 1461-2 laden with promises of 
support, but with very little else. 

Somerset now began to meditate making 
his peace with Edward IV. He had been 
attnmied by parliament on 4 Nov. 1461, 
and most of his lands had Leon granted to 
Richard, duko of Gloucester, and other 
Yorkists (Cal. Patent Polls, 1461-6, pp, 29, 
32; Stubbs, iii, 196). On his return from 
France ho took command of the Lancastrian 
forcos in Scotland while Mawaret went to 
France, and in the autumn ori462 he was 
holding Bamborough Cnsllo for the Lancas¬ 
trians. On 24 Doc., however, ho surrendered 
the castle to Sir Ralph Percy and submitted 
to Edward. Tho king took'him to London, 
aud treated him witli morkod favour. He 
received a general pardon on 10 March 1462- 
1463 (ill. 1461-6, p. 261), and was restored 
to his dignities by act of tho parliament 
which mot on 29 April following (Pot. Pari. 
V. oil). SomoMot, however, soon returned 
to his old allegiance. Early in 1461 he 
esonpud from a oiitllo in North Woles, where 
ho seems to have been kept in some sort of 
oonfinomenl, and, after being nearly recap- 
tiirod, made his way to Margaret on the 
borders. Tho Lancastrians now made one 
more oITort to recover tho crown, but at 
Hexham on 14 May 1464 they were utterly 
defeated by John Neville, marquis of Mon¬ 
tagu [q. V,] Somerset was tolcen prisoner 
and executed ou tho field of battle. Parlia¬ 
ment aunuUed the act mstoring him to his 
dignities, which again became forfeit and 
were never restored. Somerset is described 
by Chastollain os ‘ un tr5s grand seigneur et 
un des plus beaulx josnes chevaliers qui 
fust au royaumo anglais,’ He was 2 )robably 
as oompetont as any of the Lancastrian 
leaders, but their military capacity was not 
great, lie was unmanned, and his younger 



brother, Edmatid Beaufort, w ns stj led fourth 
Diihe of Somerset by the Lnncastrinna. By 
e inwtre«s named Joan Hill, the third duke 
left a son Charles, -who was given the family 
name of Somerset, and whose descendants 
became duke» of Beaufort Somerset, 
Charles, first Bare or ‘WoBCEsrEB]. 

[Cal. Hot. Pat.; Bjmers PtEdem; Botuli 
Pari.; William of Worooster and Ptevensun's 
Letters (Bolls Scr); English Chron, eJ. 
Davies, Gregory's Collection-,, Three English 
Chron., and W’arkworth's Chron (Camden Soe.); 
Polydore Vergil; Hall's Chronicle; Paston Let¬ 
ters, ci Gairdner; Foitcsaue's Governance of 
England, ed. Plummer; Arthur de Bichemont, 
ALitthieu D'Escouchy and Chastellam's Chro- 
niqiics (Soc. de THist. do France); Beancourt’s 
Charles VII; Stubbs's Const. Hist vol. in. 
passim; Eamsaj’s Lane,ister and York; Doyle's 
Official Baronage; G. E. C[okayn6]’B Complota 
Pierage.] A. F. P. 

BEATJEORT, JOH^v, first Eire or 
Somerset and AIarovis or Dorset and of 
Somerset (1373 P-1410), horn about 1373, 
was the eldest son of .Tohn of Gaunt [see 
Joint, 1340-1399], hy his mistress, and 
afterwards his third tv ife, Catherine Swyn- 
ford [q. r.] His younger brothers, Henry 
Beaufort, cardinal and bishop of 'Winchester, 
and Thomas Beaufort, earl of Dorset, are 
separately noticed, and his sister Joan was 
married to Ralph Neville, earl of Westmor¬ 
land [q. V.] Henry IV was his half brother. 
The Beauiorts took their name from John 
of Gaunt's castle of Beaufort in Anjou, 
where they were horn, and not from Beau¬ 
fort Castle in Monmouthshire. It was 
afterwards asserted (Ei-Lie, Original Letters, 
Pnd ser. i. 134) that John IBeaufort was 'in 
double adioutrow goten,’ but he was pro¬ 
bably bom after 1372, when Catherine 
Swynford's first husband died; hy an act 
of parliament passed on 6 Feb. 1397, shortly 
after John of Gaunt's marriage to Catherine 
Swynford, the Beauforts were legitimated. 
This act, though it ‘ did not in terms aclmow- 
ledge their ri^t of succession to the throne 
... did not in terms forbid it ’ (Benteet, 
Ewerpta Sietoriea, pp. 152 sqq.), but when, 
in 1407, Henry IV confirmed Richard II’s 
act, he introduced the important reservation 
'excepta dignitate regah’ (Stubbs, Const. 
Sist. ill. 68-9). 

John Beaufort’s first service was with, 
the English contingent sent on the Duke of 
Bourbon's expedition against Barboiy in 
1390. They sailed from Genoa on 16 May 
of that year, and landed in Africa on 
22 July. On _4 Aug. an attack was begun 
on El Mahadio, but after seven weeks’ in- 
efiectual siege, the English force le-embarked, 


reaching England about the end of Septi>tR. 
ber. Beaufort was knighted soon 
wards (Doyle says in 1391). and m 1394 W 
was serving with the Teutonic knights a 
Lithuania. Probably, also, he was ifgn ' 
Henry of Derby (afterwards l^nry IV) at 
the great battle of Nicopolis in Septemki 
1896, when the Turks defeated theOhristian. 
and Henry escaped on hoard a Venetian 
galley on the Danube. Returning to In'*, 
land, Beaufort was, a few days after h'l 
legitimation, created (10 Feb. 1396-7) Earl 
of Somerset, with place in parliament hi- 
tween the earl marshal and the Earl of 
Warwick. lie then took part, as one of 
the appellants, in the revolution of Septem¬ 
ber 1397, which drove Gloucester from 
power and freed Richard II from all control 
(Stubbs, iii. 21). On 29 Sept, he nas 
created Marquis of Dorset, and in the some 
year was elected X.G., and appointed lieu¬ 
tenant of Aquitaine. His was the second 
marquisate created in England; the creation 
is crossed out on the cnarter roll, and on 
the same day he was created Marquis of 
Somerset, but it was as Marquis of Dorset 
that he was summoned to parliament in 
1898 and 1399, and he seems never to have 
been styled Marquis of Somerset. He t»- 
mained m England when Richard II banished 
his half brother Henry of Derby, was ap- 

f ointed admiral of the Irish fieet on 2 Feh 
397-8, and constable of Dover and warden 
of the Cinque Ports three days later; on 
9 May following he was made admii^of 
the uorlhem fleet. 

He had thus identified himself to some 
extent with the unconstitutional rule of 
Richard’s last jeua, and probably it was 
only his relationship to Henry IV that 
saved him from ruin on Richard’s fall, He 
was accused for his share in Richard’s acts 
by parliament in October 1399, and pleaded 
in excuse that he had been taken by surprise 
and dared not disobey the king’s command. 
He was deprived of his marquisates, and 
became simply Earl of Somerset, but there 
was never any doubt of his loyalty to the 
new king, his half brother. He bore the 
second sword at the coronation on 18 Oct. 
1399, was appointed great chamberlain on 
17 Nov., and m Januaryfollowing was, with 
Sir Thomas Erpingham [q. v, Suppl.j, put 
In command of four thousand archers sent 
against the revolted earls. On 8 Nov. 1400 
he was granted the estates of the rebel 
I Owen Glendower, but was never able to take 
possession of them. On 19 March 1401 he 
appears os a member of the privy council, 
ana four days later was appointed captain 
of Oalois, He was sent on a diplomatic 
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—iTpviinoe in the same year, and 
ralsuspSon having been created by ilie 
-eErfalsaj Somerset tvas, on the 

.^lelhonoftheem^^^^^^ declared loyal. 

?■%“ the commonB also petitioned that 
^ 1,6 restored to his morquisate, but 

that the title 'marquis 


SJl' 


•vras strange to 

‘•‘**** v 

jm aio|) ™ 

jf Gmldo., 

r/in Sue be escorted to Cologne the 
1 danehter Blanche on her marriage to 
SJTBavaria. He had been witness 
to Henry m marriage by proxy to Joan of 
Rnttany at Bltham on 8 April, and later in 
Z rear he was sent to fetch the new queen 
nllkland. In October he was one of the 
lords permitted by Henry to confer with 

the commonfi on condition tliat tnia oonati- 
tational innovation was not to be talcon as 
a Biecident (Sitrane, iii. 87). He also savv 
soma service with the fleet, oapt unng several 
Spanish ships in the chaniiol. He seems to 
half taken no part in the suppression of the 
Peroies’ revolt in 1103, hut on 28 Sept, he 
was made lieutenant of South Wnlea._ On 
13 Feb. 1408-4 he was nominated joint- 
commissioner to treat with France, and on 
SO Oat. 1404 was appointed deputy-oonstablo 
of England. Early in the same year ho 
was one of the mmieters whom Henry IV, 
03 'a further condeacension to publio foel- 
mg,’ nominated in parliament to form his 
‘peat and continual council’ (iS. iii. 44). 
Fnm 23 Dec. 1400 to 8 May 1407 ho 
was admiral of the northern and western 


fsets. 

Somerset, who had boon in failing health 
for some time, died in St. Oatherino’s llns- 
pifal,by the Tower on 10 March 1400-10 
(not, as all the peerages say, on 21 March), 
and was buried in the Abbey church on 
Tower Hill {Bn^liah Chron, ed, Davies, p. 
37) An alabaster monument was afterwards 
erected to hie memory in St. Michael’s chapel, 
Canterbury Cathedral. Ho moiricd, before 
33 April 1800, Margaret, daughter of 'riiomas 
Holland, second earl of Kent [q-v.], and by 
her, who afterwarde marriod ^omos, dulte 
of Clarence [q. v.], had issue—^threo sons and 
two daughters. The three sons—Henry 
(1401-1418), John (1403-1444) [q. v.], and 
Edmund (1406 P-1466) [q.v,]—nil succeedod 
as earls of Somerset; John and Edmund 
were also dukes of Somerset. Of the daugh- 

a Jane or Joan married James I of Soot- 
, and is separately noticed [see JAirn, 
d, 1446], and Margaret married Thomas 
Courtenay, earl of Devon, 


[Oal. Close and Patent Holla; Holla of Parlia¬ 
ment, vol. iii.; Rymur's Fcedera; Ordmanoes of 
the Privy Council, od. Nicolas; Walsingham, 
Trolcelowa, Eiilog. Hiatoriarnm, Wriiinn, and 
Annales Henrici IV (Bolls Ser.); Monstrelet 
(od. Soe. de I’Hiat. do Franco); Fnghali Chro¬ 
nicle (Camden Soc.); Bentley’s Hxcorpta Histo- 
rica and Hist, of the Eoy.il N.ivy; Sliibha’s 
Const History; Eamsay’e Lnnenator and York; 
Wylio’s Hist of Henry IV (givos full reforencos 
for facts of Somarsot’s career); Doyle’s Oiflrial 
Baronago; Gr. E. C[okayno]’B Complete Poorago.] 

A. Ft P, 

BECKER,LYDIA ERNESTINE (1827- 
1890), advocate of women’s suffrage, daugh¬ 
ter of Hannibal Loigh Becker and Mary his 
wife, daughter of Jamos Dunouft of Ilollin- 
wood, was born in Cooper Street, Maniies- 
ter, on 24 Fob. 1827. She was the eldest of 
fifteen children. Her grandfather, Ernest 
Hannibal Becker, was a Gorman,naturalised 
in England, who sottlod in business in 
Manchester. Her father had calico-pTinting 
works at Reddish, near Stockport, and 
afterwards chemical works at Altliam, near 
Accrington, Lancashire, whoro from about 
1888 to 18G6 she chiefly lived. During her 
rosidcnce in the country she developed a 
great love for botany and astronomy, and in 
1804 published a small volume entitled 
‘ Botany for Novices.’ She read a paper be¬ 
fore the British Association in 1800, 'On 
Altomalion in the StruoUiro of Lychnis 
Diurna, observed in connection with the 
Development of a Farasilio Fungus.’ She 
wrote on olemontaiy treatise on astronomy, 
but it was circulated in manuscript only, 
Wlien she removed with her father to Man¬ 
chester in 1866 she started a society of 
ladies for 1 ho study of literature and science, 
and took a room and gave free lectures; the 
results, however, were not encouraging. 

The subject of women’s suffrage appears 
to have been first broimht to hor notice at a 
meeting of the Social Soionce Association at 
Manchester in October 1806, whon a paper 
by Madamo Bodiohou (Barbara Leigh- 
Smith) [q. v. Suppl.] was road. Thenceforth 
she became one of the most active workers 
in the cause, and when the Manchester 
women’s suffrage committee wos started by 
her assiatanco in January 1807 she became 
secretary. Her art lole on' Foinalo S uffrage ’ 
in tho ‘ Contemporary Roviow ’ for March 
1807 made hor nomo widely known. Later 
in the same year the Monohester committee 
joined with similar organisations in other 
parts of the country, and the Manchester 
National Society for ’Women’s Suffrage was 
formed. Miss Becker continuing as secret ory. 
The public atlontion given to the subject 
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Tvas increased by the discussion 'which fol¬ 
lowed a paper on ‘ Some supposed DifFerences 
in the Minds of Men and Women with re¬ 
gard to Educational Necessities which ^ahe 
contributed to the British Association at Nor¬ 
wich in 1863. In March 1870 the * Women’s 
Su%age Journal’ was staited, and Miss 
Becker acted as its editor and chief contri¬ 
butor to the end of her life. She published 
in 1873 an important pamphlet on the‘Poli¬ 
tical Disabilities of Women,’ fli-st printed in 
the ‘Westmin^ttr Reiiew,’ and in 1873 an¬ 
other pamphlet entitled ‘ Liberty, Eq^uality, 
and Fraternity; a Reply to Mr. Fitzjames 
{Stephen’s Strictures on the Subjection of 
Women.’ Her labours for the society were 
incessant. She directed its policy and or- 
gani«‘'d the movement as a whole. There 
was hardly an important women’s suffrage 
meeting or conference held in any part of 
the kingdom in which she did not take part. 
Her public speakmg was marked not only 
by extreme clearness of utterance, but by its 
lucid statement of fact, its grasp of subject, 
and logical force. She naturally came to be 
a familiar figure in the parliamentary lobbies, 
where to political capacity was'fully re¬ 
cognised. 

At the election of the first Manchester 
school hoard in 1S70, she was a successful 
candidate for a seat, and she was re-elected 
at the seven subsequent elections, always as 
an independent or unseotnrian member. She 
kept special watch over the interests of the 
female teachers and scholars, and in the 
general work of the board she bore an active 
and influential part. 

For many years she never missed the 
annual meetings of the British Association, 
and often took part in the discussions. When 
she attended the meeting in Canada in 1884, 
she wrote some descriptive letters to the 
'Manchester Examiner and Times.’ She 
died at Geneva on 18 July 1890, and was | 
buried there in the cemetery of St. George. 

A portrait of SDss Becker, painted by 
Miss S. L. Bacre, hangs at the office of the 
central committee of the Women’s Suifrage 
Society, Westminster, pending the time 
when It can be offered to the mtioual Por¬ 
trait Gallery. 

[Memorial number of the 'Women's Suffrage 
Journal, August 1800; M.mcliester £x.iminer 
and Times, 21 July ISOO, Britten and Boul- 
ger’s English Botanists, 1893, p. 13; Rojal 
Soe. Cat. of Scientific Papers, vii. 118; Shair's 
Old and Rew Hancbester, ii, 7S (with portrait); 
Helen Blackburn's Women’s Suffcage, a record 
of tbe Woman’s Suffrage niovemeiit in the Bntish 
Isles, 'with biographical sketuhes of hliss Becker, 
1902.] C, W. S. 


BECKETT, GILBERT ARTHL’R \ 
(1837-1891), humorist. [See 1 BrcrErt; 

BECKMAN, Sib MARTIN (tf. 170., 
colonel, chief engineer and master gunntr '1 
England, was a S'wedish captain of artilletj-' 

His brother, a military engineer in the 
vice of Charles I during the civil ivar wls 
taken prisoner by the parliament fotf.., 
in. 1644-, but soon after escaped. In 
he joined the royalist e'dles at Middelbuv 
the hearer of important infonnation fro^ 
England, and died before the Restoration. 

I Martin Beckman in 16C0 petitioned Charl-j 
II for the place of royal engineer, fonaeth 
enjoyed by his brother, and mentioned tla; 
he ‘ was ruined and severely injured by an 
accideut at an explosion in the preparavn 
of fireworks to he shotvn on the water la 
the king’s honour.’ He was accordingly em- 
ployed as an engineer, and his skill inlabota- 
tory work led to his appointment on 6 Juv 
1661 to the expedition under Lord Sand¬ 
wich ns ‘ firemastor with and in hia maiwty', 
fleete.’ 

He sailed from Deptford with the fleet on 
IS June in the ship Augustine, and. after a 
short time at Ahcante, proceeded agam-* 
the pirates of Algiers; but, the enterprise 
failing, the fleet bore away for Tangiers, of 
which possession was taken as part of the 
dowry of Catherine of Braganza [q. v] on 
80 Jan. 1663. Here Beckman made plans 
of the place and of such fortifications as 
he considered necessary, estimated to ctnc 
200,0(XW. A go'vemor and garrison were 
left there, and the fleet proceeded to Li- 
bon to escort Queen Catherine to England 
Beckman nrri\ed with the fleet at Port«- 
mouth on 14 May. Plans of the actions at ; 
Algiers were made by him and engraved. ; 

A plan of Tangiers was sent home hefora 
the fleet returned, and Pepys mentions ia 
his‘Diary’ under date 38 Feh. 1663, that 
he presented to the Bi^e of York from Lord 
Sandwich ' a fine map of Tangiers, done by 
one Captain Martin Beckman, a Swede, that 
is with my lord. We stayed looking oyer 
it a great while with the duke.’ This map 
is in the collection of George III in tbe 
British Museum. | 

In 1663 Beckman was committed a pvi- * 
soner to the Tower of London. lie stated, 
m a petition to the king and council for a 
trial, that he had been half a year a close 
prisoner through the malice of one person 
for discovering the designs of the Spaniards 
and others against his majesty. He there¬ 
upon left England. After the raid up tbs 
Medway by the Dutch fleet under Be Ruy- 
ter in 1667, he ■wrote on 34 June to the king 
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tl\e King’s Library, British Museum. After 
his return to England he was sent to Scot¬ 
land to design works for strengthening Stir¬ 
ling, and he also reported on the defences 
of Carlisle, Newoastlo-on-Tyno, Tynemouth, 
and Scarborough castles, Chester, Yarmouth, 
and Londguard fort. 

On 11 June 1686, when Lord Dartmouth's 
royal regiment of fusiliers was raised, Beck¬ 
man was ^iveu a commission as captain in 
it, the regiment being generally quartered 
at the Tower of London. On 28 Dec. of 
this year ho became chief engineer of Glreat 
Britain in succession to De Comme deceased. 
Shortly afterwards he was Icnighted (20 
March 1686). 

On 14 Feb. 1688 he supervised by royal 
command a display of fireworks from his 
own design on tuo occasion of the queen’s 
delivery. On 11 Aug. he was appointed 
' comptroller of fireworkes as well for war as 
for triumph,’ with an allowance of 2001 . a 
year, lie thus became the first head of the 
royal laboratory at Woolwich and principal 
atorokeeper. 

On 16 Oct. he was appointed chief en- 
qinoer of the king’s train against William of 
Orange, but no action was necessary, and he 
returned to London and served under Wil- 
nsy, ^ uno, uuu Xjb .nL.ug. UA.W V..V. liam. During the absence this yeor on 
of 16r4 Charles It gave verbal directions account of ill-liealth of Sir Henry Sheores 
that Ms solery should be increased by 1501. [q. v.], surveyor-general of the ordnance, 
ptr annum. In January 1678 ho was np- Beclcman acted for him. In 1680 he was 
pointed with Sir Bernard de Gommo [q. v.] busy with the dofonoos of Hull and Borwiok- 
snd Sir Jonns Moore [q. v.] on a ooinmis- on-Tweod, and obtained a roynl warrant 
jion to strengthen the fortifications of Ports- (23 Aug.) for the execution of liis proposed 
month and to fortify Gosport, and buy land fortifioalions in the Isle of Wight, 
for the purpose. On 3 March a royal war- la 1691 he aecompaniod Minor-gonoral 
rant secured to him the reversion of cliiof Thomas Tollomache [q. v.] to L'oland, land- 
engineer of Great Britain on the death of ing at Dublin at the latter end of May, and 
SirBernordDe Gomrae, took part under Ginkcl in tho sio^e of 

Abnnt this time he was promoted to bo At Mono in June, tho battle of Aghrim on 
mijor k the army. On 7 Feb. 1081 ho was 12 July, and the siege of Limerick in August 
apminted second engineer of Great Jlrit nin, and Soptombor. He was appointed on 28 Fob. 
and went to Hull as a commissioner to oarry 10921o be colonel commanding the ordnance 
ant (he defence works there, and also rc- train for tho sea expedition, and in April he 
ported on the defences of Holy Island and sat ns a incmbcr of General Ginkel’s com- 
Eeraick-on-Tweed in 1682 and 1683. Ju miltee on tlio organisation of the train. In 
April 1683 he was recalled from Hull to join Juno ho embarked with tho train and a force 
Lord Dartmouth’s expedition to Tangier of eoven thousand men under the Duke of 
aa chief _ engineer. Samuel Pepys [q. v.] Loinster, for a dosoeut upon tho Fi'cuch 
wied with this expedition, and hie narrit- coast; but tho French troops proving too 
tire of tbs voyage was pnblishod in 1841. numerous in tho vioinity of La Hogue, the 
On 29 Aug., when at sea, Pepys read Beck- troops were landed at Osteud. They cap- 
man's project for tho destrnotion of Tangier, turod Fumes and Dixmude, whioh Beckman 
Keomsotof the expedition—tho destruc- si rongthonod with now works. Ho returned 
tion of the mole onu defences of Tangier to England at tho end of October. In 1693 
and the withdrawal of the garrison—^liaving ho again commandod tho ordnance train in 
been satisfactorily aooomplialied, Beckman the summer oxpoditiou. 
went to Gibraltar, and made a plan of the At tho end of May 1694 he sailed in com- 
Spauish Hook in two sheets, which is now in inand of tho train and of all tho bomb- 
tol. xxn.— sto. m 


7 etriTk Bremen, that he had hrouglk 
modeof firing ships which 
for service against the Dutch, 
^ 1 1 5 ilnne him infinite wrongs, lie was 
T-lokid consulted as to forLifica- 

SSaiS 

^«i.ed in charge of those defences 
^*rnWct 1670 he was nominated 
tn'the office of ordnance, and third 
3^ o^Great Britain from 1 Jidy of 

of the following year, when 
foLl Thomas Blood [q. y.] and his aocom- 
ipw stole the crown and sceptre from the 
S-honse in the Tower of London, Beok- 
i" whose official residence was m the 
St heard the aJorm, and after a severe 
iniwie made Blood a prisoner. Beckman 
vas'awarded 100/. for his share in tho oap- 

1673 he visited Oarlisle and Oliflbrd’s 
fort at the mouth of the Tyne, plans of 
ifluch and some cleverly executed water- 
colont views are in tho British Museum (seo 
IViifOM, Anecdotes (f Paintmi;, 1888, ii. 
035 ), In the following year he was an 
fflmnear of the ordnance train in the expe¬ 
dition against Holland under Prince llupart, 
ud took port in the naval engagements of 
no vr... A Tii«o Atid 11 Anar. At. ilin find 
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ve«els and maclilnes, with the troops under 
Tollemache, and arrived with the fleet at 
Camnret Bay on 7 June, 'nheu the land 
attack failed. Dieppe and HavrS were then 
reduced to ruins by Beckman’s bomb-vessels, 
and the whole coast so baras-<cd and alarmed 
that the inhabitants had to be forcibly k^t 
in the coast towns. Having returned to St. 
Helens on 26 July, Beckman end his bomb- 
■Veasels ■went with the fleet under Sir 
Clowdisley Sho\ell to the attack of Dunkirk 
and Calais in September, and then returned 
to England. He afterwards visited the 
Channel Islands and reported on the de¬ 
ft nees of Guemsey. His ]^ns of St. Peter's, 
Castle Cornet, andtheBouche de Vale,-with 
■water-colour sketches, are in the British 
Museum. 

On 22 May 1696 Becinnan was appointed 
to the command of the ordnance tiam and 
the machine and bomb-vessels for the sum¬ 
mer expedition to the straits of Gibraltar, 
and took part in the operations on the coast 
of Cataloma, returning home in the autumn. 
His demands for projectiles for his bomb- 
vessels were so large that the board of 
ordnance represented that parliament had 
made no provision to meet them. Ha exer¬ 
cised a similar command in the summer ex¬ 
pedition under Lord Berkeley, which sailed 
at the end of June 1696 to ‘ insult the coast 
of France.’ On 3 July Berkeley detached 
a squadron of ten ships of war under Cap¬ 
tain Mees, B.H., and Beckman ■with his 
bomb-vessels. Gliey entered St. Martin's, 
Me of Ilh$, on the 6 th under French colours, 
which th^ struck as soon as they hod an¬ 
chored. They bombarded the place aU that 
night and the following day, expending over 
two thousand bombs and destroying the best 
part of the town. On the 7th they sailed 
for Olonne, where a like operation produced 
a similar result, and then rejoined the fleet, 
returning to Torbay. These enterprises 
created such alarm that over a hundred 
batteries were ordered by the French mini- 
strv to be erected between Brest and Goulet, 
and over sixty thousand men were continu¬ 
ally in arms for coast defence. 

Early in 1697 Beckman surveyed aU the 
bomb-vessels, ten of which he reported to be 
in good condition and fitted to take in 
twenty mortars ‘which are aU. we have ser- 
■viceable.’ On the general thanksgiving for 
peace on 2 Dec. Beckman designed the fire¬ 
work display before the king and the royal 
fiimily in St. James’s Square, London; his 
drawing representation of it is in the King’s 
Library, British Museum. 

Lack of money for defences caused Beck¬ 
man as much difficulty as his predecessors 


and successors in office. Bepresentations 
insecurity—^in re^d to Portsmouth, for ex. 
ample, in 1699—led to many plans and re! 
ports, but nothing was effected. 

Beckman died in London on 24 
1702. He appears to have married Ehia- 
beth, daughter of Talbot Edwards, keeper of 
the crown jewels. She was buried at the 
Tower of London on 12 Dec, 1677. Two 
sons, Peter and Edward, were also buned 
there on 7 Feb, 1676 and 29 June 1678 re- 
spectively. The board of ordnance ■wrote to 
Marlborough that Beckman’s deatli was a 
very great loss. The post remained unfilled 
for nin e years. 

[Board of Ordnance Bccords; Eoyal En- 
gineer8’Beeord8:Hoyal Warrants, Cat of State 
Papers, 1644-1702, various tracts on Fortiflca. 
tioD, &c.; Addit. MSS. Brit. Mns.; gtorj’s 
Imp.irtial Hist, of Wars in Ireland, and Con. 
tinuation, 1698, Bayley's Tower of London 
1821; Life, Journals, and Gorrospondence of 
Samuel Pepys, 1841, also Diary of same; Cam¬ 
den’s Oravesend; Pocock's Gravesend and Mil- 
ton, 1797: Field of Mara, 1801; Bapin'eHiat, 
Hume’s Hist., Charnock’s Biographia Navalii 
1795; Oampbell’s British Admirals, LordCar^ 
marthen’s Jonrnal of the Brest Expedition 
1694; Present State of Europe, 1694; Hosted'a 
Kent; Burke’s Seats and Aims, Kennett’s He- 
gieter; Strype; Cannon’s Hist, Becorda of the 
18th Hoyal Irish Begiment,] E. H. V, 

BBDPOED, FEANOIS (1799-1888), 
bookbinder, was bom at Paddmgton, Lon¬ 
don, on 18 June 1799, His father is believed 
to have been a courier attached to the esta¬ 
blishment of George III. At an early age he 
was sent to aschool in Yorkshire, and onhis 
return to London hisguardian, Henry Bower, 
of 38 Great Marlborough Street, apprenticed 
him in 1817 to a bookbinder named Haigh, 
in Poland Street, Oxford Street. Only a 
part of his time was served with Haigh, and 
in 1822 he was transferred to a binder named 
Finlay, also of Poland Street, ■with whom hu 
indentures were completed. At the end of 
his apprenticeship he entered the workshop 
of one of the best bookbinders of the day, 
Charles Lewis fq. v.], of 36 Duke Street, St. 
James’s, withwhomhe worked until the ^ath 

of his employer, and subsequently managed 
thebnsinesB forLe^wis’swido^w. Itwasdurmg 
this period that Bedford’s talent and indus¬ 
try attracted the notice of the Duke of 
Portland, who became not only one of his 
most Lberal patrons, hut also one of his 
staunchest and kindest friends. In 1841 
Bedford, who had left Mrs. Lewis’s esta¬ 
blishment, entered into partnership ■with 
John Olarke of 61 Frith OTreet, Soho, who 
had a special reputation for binding books in 
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—-rrT]~w^l(itke and Bedford car- 

Street until 
the nertnerahip -was dissolved, 
went to tte Cape of Good 
5 /nr the benefit of lue health, where he 
f considerable time, the exponeea 

and on hi3 return to England 
^!S!uish^ himseE in Blue Anehor Yard, 
ifSfwretminster He afterwards 
Ywk Street to his premises, and 
there untHhis death, which took 


'il^hia residence at Shepherd’s Bush, 
Cnirtb^u 8 June 1883, Bedford 
Jffmiied, but had no children by 

*ither of his wives. , 

The work of Bedford is not oxeolled by 

ttat of any English bookbinder of his time. 

ff^otdistingMhed by much originality, it 
w nlwavs in good taste, and although it may 
not be quite equal in finish to that of the 
heat of the contemporary Erencli biiidere, 
for soundness and thoroughness it could not 
he snipBssed. Bedford approoiatod tall 
copies, and a book never come from his 
h»W shorn of its margins. He was also 
a reiy sblfiil mender of damag^od loaves. 
The miinber of volumes bound by him is 
Teij large, and for many years a conlinuoua 
BtieamofheautiM bindings issued from his 
wirhshopa, the great majority of which aro 
now to he found on the shelves of tho finost 
hbnriee of England and America. Many 
of his choicest productions are imitations 
ohhe work of the great Erenoh hookbindors 
of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and oi^toonth 
centuries, and the bindings of Bogors’s 
‘Poems’and ‘Italy,’ of wliioh ho Iwund 
sererol copies in moreooo inlaid with 
coloured leathers and covered with delicate 
gold tooling in the style of Fadoloup, are 
exquisite specimens of his skill. These two 
Tofiimes have repeatedly lealisod upwards 
of one hundred guineas. Bedford Iiimself 
considered that on edition of Dante, which 
he bound in brown morocco and toolod with 
s Gndier pattern, was his oh^ (Pteuvre, and 
imhed it placed in his coflin; but his roquost 
was not complied with, and it was sold at 
the sale of his books for 40f, He obtained 
pue medals at several of the groat Euglish 
and French exhibitions. His books wore 
dis^d of by Sothohy, "Wilkinson, & 
Hodge, in March I88d, and realised 
4,870f. 16s, 6d, Many of the best examples 
of his work were among them. In addition 
to his skill as a bookbinder, Bedford pos- 
B^d much literary and bibliograpluool 


_ [Athsnmum, 18 June 1S83; The Bookbinder, 
1. tS; private infiirmation.] W. Y. F. 


BEITH, ALEXANDER (1799-1891), 
divine and author, was born at Oampboltown, 
Argylesbiro, on 13 Jan, 1799, Ilia parents 
were Gilbert Boitli and Helon Elder. Beith’s 
fat her was a land agont and farmer in the 
Kintyro district of Argyloshire, and was a 
man of wide reading, ospooially in theology 
and church hiato^. After the usual course 
of education at Campbeltown young Beith 
entered the Glasgow University with a view 
to tho ministry of the church of Scotland. 
He was licensed by the presbytery of Kin¬ 
tyro on 7 Feb. 1821, Oallod to tho chapel- 
of-easo at Uban in June following, he 
labourod ibero until Novombor 1824, when 
he was transferred to Hope Street church, 
Glasgow. There for two years ho minUtored 
to a large congregation. In 1826 he removed 
to tho parish of Kilbrandon, Argylesbiro, and 
in 1880 to the parish of Gleiiolg, Invornoss- 
sliire. In 1830 lie was callod to the first 
charge of Stirling, Whoii the agitation on 
tho subject of spiritual indoponueuce was 
reaching a crisis m the ohurch of Scotland, 
Beith was one of the seven ministers ap¬ 
pointed in 1842 to preadi at Slrathbogie in 
^ito of tho prohibition of the civil courts, 
ue was one of the 474 ministers who in 1843 
left the established churoh and formed the 
froo ohuroli of Scotland. He and hie con¬ 
gregation rumovod to a handsome plaoo of 
worship which was snbsoquoully eroctod in 
Stirling and namod tho Fi'ee North Churcli, 
In 1847 Boilih gavo ovidonoo on the queelion 
of sitos boforu a commit loo of tbo House of 
Commons, some landownors having refused 
sitoB for the eruolion of buildings in connec¬ 
tion with the I’roo churcli. Ho tookapio- 
minont port in educational and ol/hor matters 
afiboting tho new religious donomination, 
Tho degree of D.D. was conferred upon him 
in 18C0 by the university of Princeton, 
U.S.A, In 1868 ho was oloolod moderator 
of tho guneral assembly of tbo froo church, 
tho assombly which first dealt with tho 
famous OardroBS case. Boith rotirod from 
the active service of tho chureh in Stirling in 
1676, but conthiuod to tako part in the 
gonural work of tho donomination. Ha was 
a fluont spoaker and ahlo preachor; his theo¬ 
logical position was broad and liberal. When 
tho deposition of William Robertson Smith 
[q.T.] svas first moved in the assembly, Beith 
Xiroposod and carried a motion that tho 
charges bo withdrawn and tho professor be 
rostorod to his chair in Aberdeen. He held 
that critical study of the scriptures was not 
inconsistent with reverence for them and 
boliof in their inspiration. He died at Edin¬ 
burgh on 11 HraylSOl in his ninoly-third 
year. By las wile Julia Roluon (d, 35 .Sup(, 

u 2 
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lf<66) he had fourteen children : six sons 
and eight daughters. His eldest son, Gilbert, 
■was member of parliament for the central 
diTi'inn of Glasgow, IHo.j, and forthelnver- 
nes.' district ofbuighs, 1892-5. Anotherson, 
John Alexander, was n Ju'-tice of the peace 
and closely connected for many years with 
philanthropic and educational work in Man¬ 
chester ; he died in October 1896. Both 
brothers were partners in the well-known 
firm of Beith, Stevenson, & Co., East India 
merchants, Glasgow and Manchester, 

An excellent portrait of Dr. Beith, painted 
by Norman MoBeth, was presented to him 
by his congregation in Stirling, and is in the 
posse°.sion of his son Gilbert in Glasgow. 

Dr. Beith was a voluminous writer. Be¬ 
sides many pamphlets on public questions, 
he published: 1. ‘ A Treatise on the Baptist 
Controversy’ (in Gaelic), 1823. 2. ‘A 

Catechism on Baptism,’ 1824. 3. ‘Sorrow¬ 
ing yet Ilejoicing, a Narrative of successive 
Bereavements in a Minister's Fami^,’ 1839. 
4. ‘The Two Witnesses traced in History,’ 
1846. 6. ‘ Biographical Sketch of the Rev. 
xUex. Stewart, Cromarty,’ 1854. 6. ‘ Christ 
our Life, being a Series of Lectures on the 
first Six Chapters of John's Gospel,’ 2 vols. 
1866. 7. ‘ Scottish Reformers and Martyrs,’ 
1860. 8. ‘The Scottish Church in her re¬ 
lation to other Churches at Home and 
Abroad,' 1809. 9. ‘ A Highland Tour with 
Dr. Candlish,’ 1874. 10. ‘ Memoirs of Dis¬ 
ruption Times,’ 1877. 11. ‘ The Woman of 
Samaria,’ 1880. 

[Personal knowledge; private information; 
Scott's Fasti Eccles. Scotioan, ii. i. 61, 70,101, 
III. i. 43.] T. B. J. 

BELOHBRj JAMES (1781-1811), prke- 
fighter, was born at his father's house in St. 
James’s churchyard, Bristol, on 16 April 
1781. His mother was a daughter of Jack 
Slack {d. 1778), a noted pugilist, who de¬ 
feated John Broughton [q. v.J in April 1760. 
‘Jim’ Belcher fmlowed the trade of a 
butcher, though he was never formally ap- 
renticed, and signalised himself when a lad 
y pugilistic and other feats at Lansdown 
fair. He was a natural fighter, owing little 
to instruction in the art. His form is de¬ 
scribed as eluant; he was, at any rate, good- 
humoured, finely proportioned, and well¬ 
looking. _He came to London in 1798 and 
sparred with Bill Warr, a veteran boxer, of 
(5ovent Garden. On 12 April 1799, ato a 
fight of thirty-three minutes, he beat Tom 
Jones of Paddington at Wormwood Serubbs. 
On 15 May 1800 Belcher, aged 19, met Jack 
Bartholomew, aged 37, on FincUey Com¬ 
mon, and after seventeen rounds knocked 


him out with a ‘ terrific ’ body blow. (). 
22 Deo. 1800, near Abershaw’s gibbet oa 
Wimbledon Common, he defeated Andrew 
Gamble, the Irish champion, in five rounds 
Gamble being utterly confounded by hji 
opponent’s (jiuckness. On 26 Nov. 1801 he 
met Joe Berks of Wem, and defeated hbi 
after sixteen rounds of desperate flghtimf. 
He fought him again on 20 Aug. 1802, 
Berks retired at the_ end of the fourteenth 
round, by which time he could soapcely 
stand and was shockingly cut about tb 
face. In April 1803 he severely punished 
John Firby, ‘ the youn» ruffian,’ in a hastilv 
arranged encounter. Next month he hal 
to appear before Lord Ellenborough in the 
court of king’s bench for rioting and fighting, 
upon which occasion he was defended by 
Erskine and Francis Const [q. v.], and was 
merely bound over to come up for judgment 
upon his own recognisance in 400/. 

In July 1803 Belcher lost an eye owing 
to an accident when playing at rackets. 
His high spirit and constitution forthwith 
declined, but he was placed by his friends in 
the ‘ snug tavern ’ of the Jolly Brewers in 
WardouT Street. Unhappily he was stirred 
by jealousy of a former pupil, lien Pearce, 
the ‘ Bristol game-ohickcn,’ once more to 
try his fortune in the ring. He had a terri¬ 
ble battle with Pearce on Barnby Moor, 
near Doncaster, on 6 Dec. 1806. ‘He dis¬ 
played all his old courage but not hie old 
sldll or form, and was defeated in eighteen 
rounds. He fought yet again two heroic 
fights with Tom Oribb—the first on 8 April 
1807 at Moulsey in forty-one rounds, when 
Belcher would have proved the winner but 
for his confused sight and sprained wrist— 
the second on 1 Feb. 1809, in answer to a 
challenge for the belt and two hunffied 
guineas. Belcher was again defeated after 
a punishing fight in thirty-one rounds, 
thou^ the best judges were of opinion that, 
had JBelcher possessed his once excellent 
constitution and eyesight, Oribb must have 
been the loser. This was Belcher’s last 
fight. He was one of the gamest fighters 
ever seen in the prize-ring, and probably the 
most rapid in his movements: ‘ you heard 
his blows, you did not see them,’ A truly 
courageous man, Belcher was in private liffi 
good-humoured, modest, and unassuming; 
but after his last fight he becamo taciturn 
and depressed. He was deserted by most 
of his md patrons: one of the best of these 
was Thomas Pitt, the second lord Camel- 
ford, who at his death on 10 March 1804 
left him his famous bulldog Trusty. Bel¬ 
cher died on 30 July 1811 at the Coach and 
Horses, Frith Street, Soho, a property which 
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■'TT^Thk^wiIiewas intorrod in the 
ground. By the conec- 



S htocwtions. rortriute ai-a given m 
Stotica’ and 'Boxiana,’ in whieh ]'.gan 
iis upon his litenesa to Napoleon, A 
fflwemthe silver and golden ngea of 
belcher was ' as well known 


0 i^oTOgmeration ns Pitt or Wollmaton. 
l ike the letter he is commemoratod hy an 
£eof attire, a 'belcher'or hluo and while 
sTted nedeerchief, though the term is 
Sed loosely to any pai;tiooloured hnnd- 
tMef tied round tho neolt. llis character 
ttd appeamnea ore highly eulogised m Dr. 
OonauDoyle’snovel, 'Rodiioy Stone (cha])B. 
T. and IV.) In 1S06 a very uriof but blood- 
tWisty ‘iteotice (sic) on Boxing by Mr. 
J Belcher' was appendod to Barrington’s 
'ifew London Spy * for that year. 

A younger brother, Toil Bni,auBM (1783- 
1831), was eeareely inferior ns a pugilist to 
Jim, He won battles in suecossion with 
Pogherty, Krhy, and some fighters of loss 
re piiA, but he wna badly dofontod by Duloh 
Sun (Samuel Elias, 1776-1810), lie was 
au accomplished boxor and mnrrur, and at 
the Tennis Court, during Oribb's propriotor- 
ah^, he defeated with tho gloves such ox- 

B as Shaw the lifegnardsman, John 
I [T- coloured bruiser, 

Ifolineux. Tom Belcher, who is described 
as ‘gentlemanly and mon’onslvo,' died at 
Bristol on 9 Deo. 1864, ngod 71, univorsnlly 
impeoted, having earned a compotoiico as 
taTsm-keeper at the Oastle, lloluom, suh- 
lequently kept by Tom Spring [see WiKi'iin, 
ThuiusJ. 

[Mies’s Pogiliatirn, vol. i. (portr.'vit); Bgiiii's 
hiiiana, i. 120, 334; Pislinuii, p, 7; Clout. 
Mg. 1811, ii. 104; Sporting Eaviow, 1884; 
MnmtonLibrary,' Boxing,’p. 1.36; Notes and 
Qastles, Isl aer. ii, 46; Blackwood's Mag. xii. 
162; Buicpoan Mag, lx, 167.J T. S. 

BELL, JOHN 0811-1806), Roulplovjwns 
bom at Ilopton, Sull'olk, in 1811, and was 
educated at Calfield rootory, Norfolk. ITo 
studied seulpturo in tho Iloynl Academy 
schools, and exhibitod his first work at tbo 
Boyal Academy, a religious group, in 1833. 
In 1833 he exhibited ‘A Girl at a Brook’ 
and‘John the Baptist’ at tho Academy, 
and two slatuottos at the Suflbik ,Strc'ot 
Ballery, followed hy ‘Ariel’ in 1834. Ho 
^bited at the ICoyal Academy in 1830 
'ftyehe feeding a Swan' and ‘ Youth, Spring, 


and Infancy; ’ in 1837 ‘ rsychc and the Dove,’ 
and a modol of ‘ The I'laglo-Shootor,’ the first 
vursion of one of his bust statues. In 18,‘>7, 
tho year in which Boll osl nblished his reput a- 
lion, ho also oxhihited two busts, ‘ Ainorol ’ 
and ‘Psycho,’ at the British Institution. 
Later works were ‘ Ainnret Uaptivo’ (1838), 
‘ 'llio Babes in tho Wood,’ and ‘ Dorothea ’ 
(1839), a suliject from Oorvontes, wliich was 
repeated in marble in 1841 for Lord Lans< 
downo. Boll ropoalod ‘Tho Eagle-Shootor ’ 
in 1841, and oxhibilod it with a ‘ David ’ in 
Siiilulk Street. A ‘ Madonna and Child ’ 
(Koyal Academy, 1840) was liis first attompt 
at devotional seulpturo. In 1841 he oxlii- 
hitod ‘ Tho Wounded Olorinda,’ and in 1842 
ho ropoutod ‘ Tho Babes in tho Wood,’which 
had hocumo^ very populnr, in morhlo. Tlio 
latter work is now in tlio Victoria and Al¬ 
bert Museum. In IBM Boll oontribulod his 
‘Englu-Slnyer’ and ‘Jnnn Shore’ to the 
second uxhibition at Westminstor Hall of 
cartoons and other works dusignod for Uio 
doenrntiun of tlio now houses of parliamout. 
ITo afterwards obtained cominissionB for 
Hlnluos of ijord Ealhland and Sir Itobort 
Walpolo (1861) for St. Rtoplum's llnll, Wost- 
minstor. Among his other niiblio works in 
London arc a statue of Lord Clarendon at 
tho ]''oroign OllloOj the Wollinglon mnnu- 
mont in nuvrhh', with statnos of Poaco and 
War (1866-0), nt tlio Ouildholl, Iho Unards’ 
hlomorial in hroiiso (186S-0t)) in Wntorioo 
Place, and tho raorblo group of ‘ 'J'ho Unitod 
States dh'oclltig Iho Progress of America,’ 
part of Iho Albert Memorial, Hyde Park, 
a model fur which was cxiubitod at tbo 
Itoyal Aondomy in 1800. A largo copy of 
this work in terra cotta is at Wasbinglon. 
Two of Bull’s chiof works arc at Woolwich, 
nmarblu statue of ‘Armed Soionco’(1866), 
in tho royal artillery muss-room, and the 
Orimoan avtillury memorial 0800) on the 
parade. A bust of Sir RoWt Walpole 
0868) is at Eton, and Ihoro is a large monu- 
moiit to .lames Montgomery in Siiefilold 
eoraotery. M ony of Bull’e bust works are in 
private collectinns; for instauco, 'Lalngo' 
(I860) iu LoivI Fitswillinin's collection at 
Wentworth Woodhousoj tho bronze version 
of ‘The Ettglo-Slayor ’ at the same plaeo; 

‘ Andromndtt ’ hulongs to King Edward Vll, 

‘ Imogen' to Lord Coloridgo, ‘Evo’ to Lord 
Truro. 

Boll’s oarlior woi'k liad slioivn vigour and 
imagination, and a dopartum from the frigid 
classicism which had provailcd in English 
sculpture before his tlmo; but liis lator 
works at the Itoyal Academy, suoli as ‘'J'ho 
Cross of Prayer'(1864), ‘AChoritb'(18C6)j 
‘ The Foot of tho Cross ’ (1800), ‘ Mother and 
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Child’ (1867), ‘The Octoroon’ (1868), ‘The 
Last Kiss ’ (1869), show a decline in power, 
and are fiill of religious sentimentality or 
pseudo-classical elegance. He exhibited for 
the last time in 1870. Good engravings of 
some of his most popular statues, ‘ The Maid 
of Saragossa,’ ‘Babes in the Wood,’ and 
‘ The Cross of Prayer,’ were published in the 
‘ Art Journal.’ Bell presented a collection 
of models of his large works to the Kensing¬ 
ton Town Hall. 

Bell took an active part in the movemrat 
which led to the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
and afterwards to the foundation of the 
South Kensington (now Victoria and Albert) 
Museum. He published ‘Free-hand Ou^ 
line,’ 1852-4; an essay on ‘ The Four Pri¬ 
mary Sensations of the Mind,’ 1852; and 
‘ Ivan III, a Dramatic Sketch,’ 1855. _ In 
1859 he received a medal from the Society 
of Arts for the origination of the principle 
of entasis as applied to the obelisk. A paper 
by Bell on this subject was published in 
1858 as an appendix to an essay by Richard 
Burgess on the Egyptian obelisks in Rome. 
Bell's lost literary work was a theoretical re- j 
storation of the 'Venus of Melos’ (Afcryasius 
of Art, 1894, xvii. 16, with a portrait of Bell), i 

In private life Bell endeared himself to all j 
who knew him. He had retired from the I 
active exercise of his profession for many 
years before his death, which took place on 
14 March 1895 at 16 Douro Place, Ken¬ 
sington, where he had resided for more than 
forty years, 

[Times, 28 March 1896; Atbenmum, 6 April 
1895 i Biogr.ipli, 1880, iii. 178-85.] C. D. 

BELL, THOMAS {fl. 1573-1610), anti- 
Romanist writer, was bom at Raskeli, near 
Thirsk, Yorkshire, in 1551, and is stated to 
have been beneficed as a clergyman in Lan¬ 
cashire. Subsequently he became a Roman 
catholic, and being ‘hot and eager in that 
profession,’ his indiscretion led to his impri¬ 
sonment at York, where he was ‘more 
troublesome to the keeper than all the rest of 
the prisoners together.’ This was in or 
about 1678, In 1676 he went to Douay 
College, and in 1679, when twenty-eight, 
entered the English college at Rome as a 
student of philosophy. In 1681, being then 
a priest, he was in the English seminary at 
Rome, and in the following March (1682) 
was sent into England. A few years later 
(1586) he appears os the associate of Thomas 
Worthington [q, v.] and other priests in 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cheshire, and else¬ 
where. He was mentioned in 1692 as one 
iU-affectod to the government, and he shared 
the fate of other seminary priests in being 


arrested. He was sent to London as probaU 
a valuable prize, but he forthwith recantJ 
and was sent back to Lancashire to helps 
the‘better searching and apprehending of 
Jesuits and seminaries.’_ After this empW 
ment he went to Cambridge, where he beem 
the publication of his controversial writipp 
They comprise: 1. ‘Thomas Bels Motive, 
concerning Romish Faith and Relicioii' 
Cambridge, 1693, 4to; 2nd ed. 1606. 

Treatise of Usurie,’ Cambridge, 1694,’4to, 

3. ‘The Survey of Popery,’ London, 16^ 

4to. 4. ‘Hunting of the Romish Foj* 
1698. This is entered on the ‘ Stationen' 
Register,’ 8 April 1698, and Bell hiniBeM 
claims the authorshm in his ‘ Counterblast’ 
fol. 44. A mote famous work with tbs 
same title hud, however, been published bv 
Dr. William Turner (d. 1608) [q. v.], dem 
of Wells, in 1643 (Basle, 8vo). 6. ‘Iiu 

Anatomie of Popish Tyrannie, wherein is 
conteyned a Plain Declaration ... of tbs 
Libels, Letters, Edictes, Pamphlets, and 
Bookes lately published by the Seridar 
Priests, and English Hispanized Jesuites' 
London, 1603,4to. 0. ‘The Golden Balance 
j of Tryall,’ London, 1603, 4to; annexed to 
this is ‘A Oounterblast against the Vsins 
Blast of a Masked Companion, who tennetb 
Himself E. 0., but thought to be Robatt 
Parsons, the Trayterous Jesuite,’ 7, ‘The 
Downefall of Poperie, proposed by way of 
challenge to all English .Tesuites and ,,, 
Papists,' London, 1604 and 1606, 4toi n- 
printed and entitled ‘The Fall of Papistria’ 
in 1628. Parsons, Bishop Richard Smith, 
and Francis Walsingham (1677-1647) [q.y,] 
wrote answers to this. 8. ‘The Woefnll 
Crie of Rome,’ London, 1606,4to. 9. “rhe 
Popes Funerall; ooutaining an exact and 
pithy Reply to a pretended Answere of a 
, . Libull, called the “Forerunner ofBdla 
Downfall,” . Together with his Tieatiaa ! 
called the Regiment of the Cliurch,’ London, I 
1606,_ 4to. 10. ‘ Tlie Jesuites Ante-paat: \ 
containing a Reply against a Pretended . 
Aunswore to the Downefall of Poperie,’ ! 
London, 1608,4to. 11, ‘ The Tryall of the 1 
New Religion,’ London, 1608, 4to. 12. ‘A , 
Christian Dialogue between Theophilus, a j 
Deformed Catholike in Rome, and Eemiglua, ! 
a Reformed Catholike in the Church of ' 
England,’ 1609, 4to. 18. ‘The Catholique { 
Triumph: conteyning a reply to the pre- 
tended answere of B. 0, [i.e. Parsons] lately , 
published against The 'Tryall of the Neff J 
Religion,’London, 1610, 4to. 

In his ‘Jesuites Anie-past’ (No. 10)he 
states that Queen Elizabeui granted him a 
pension of fifty pounds a year, which 
James I continued to him. 
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-nnilev's articles in Notes and 

0 and iieB. 1880 (reprinted for 

Qnenes, f' j: . , authorities there cited; 

of Books i Notes 

bSlBW, HBNBY WALTER (183d- 

1 «Kgeon-geiieral, born at Nnsserabnd 

• TfaiaolMAug. 1834, was son of Oaptam 
SeS Wrfti Belew o^ the Bengal^, 

Snt auartennaster-general attached to 

tte cSbul army in the aisosUoivi retreat of 
iflio He was educated as a medical student 
f w Georee's Hospital, London, and ad- 
'S aTmber of the Royal College of 
Sm^ns of England in .1866. He eemd 
^fts Crimean war during the winter of 
iffilro and on 14 Nov. 1866 ho was gazotted 
iSstant-suigeon in the Bengal medioal sor- 

• fliiromnn m 1867a fl.ud dODUtV 


«flsistani-8iitKou*i *1* —v , r 

rice, becoming surgeon in 1807, and dmuty 
soMMn-gonoral inT88]. lie wont to Kidia 
in 1858, and was at once appointed to the 
corps of guides, but was soon afterwards 
ordW to loin Major (Sir) Henry Liunsdon 
fq V Snppl.] on his Oandoliar mission, and 
he was sormg in Afghanistan during tho 


!Mew rendered important services to the 
Indian government by his knowledge of the 
natives during the Arabeyla campaign, and 
as civil surgeon at Peshawar his nnmo be¬ 
came a household word among the frontior 
tribes, whose language ho spoke, and with 
whose manners and feolinge he wee tho¬ 
roughly familiar. In 1869 Lord Mayo om- 
pk^ed him to act as intorpretor with the 
ameer, Shere Ali, daring the durbar at Am- 
bala. In 1871 be accompanied Sir .Rvobard 
Pollock on a political mission to Sista, and 
during 187S-4 be was attached to Sir 
Douglas Forsyth’s embossy to Kashgar ond 
Tatkand. In 1878 he was doooi-atcd with 
the order of a ' companion of tho Star of 
Mia,’ and after acting ae aanitaiy commis¬ 
sioner for the Punjab he was appointed diiof 

B 1 officer at Oabul. But tho cold and 
ps he endured at the sioge of Shorptlr 
brought on an attack of illnoas which obliged 
him to leave bis post. He retired from the 
service with the rank of su^oon-genoral in 
November 1886. He died at Farnham Royal, 
SuckingbameUire, on 26 July 1692, and hia 
body was cromatod at Brookwood. There 
is a bust of Bellew in the United Sorvice 
Museum at Simla. 

Bellew married leahol, sister of General 
Sir George MacGregor, and by her had two 
daughters and one son, Robert Walter Dillon, 
captain in the IGth lancers. 

Bsllsw brionged to tbo school of Anglo- 
Indian officials who hovo helped to build up 
and consolidate the British umpire in India 
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by acquiring a thorough knowledge of the 
natives’ habits and modes of thought. He 
was passionately fond of oriental studies, 
and acquirod languagos vvith great facility. 
His views on the history of these languages 
did not meet with general approval; hut 
the numerous woriis he wrote, and the ser¬ 
vices he rendered to ethnography, grammar, 
and lexicography deserve grateful aokuow- 
lodgmeiit. As sanitary commissioner of the 
Punjab it was his custom to visit even the 
small and remote villages, while in the 
larger towns he would assemblo tbo mem¬ 
bers of tho municipality and explain to them 
in a familior stylo the advantages of vacci¬ 
nation and the necessity of using puro water 
and of practising general cleaidmoss. Tie 
published in Punjabi a small troatise on 
vaccination, and such simple notes on oholora 
as could bo easily vmdorstood by tho people. 
As an explorer his gift of observation sup¬ 
plied minute and interesting information 
about regions (hat bad boon oil her unknown 
or but littlo known before ho visited them; 
vrliile os a political officer and representative 
Englishman on the Punjab frontior he gained 
in the highest degree the conQdenco of tho 
native rulors as well as of their subjects. 

Bellow’s works aro: 1. ‘Journal of a 
Political Mission to Afghanistan in 1867,’ 
London, 1802, 8vo: ftill of information 
from a soiontiAc as well as from a political 
point of view. Tho book is still valuable as 
a study of tbo charoctor of tbo warlike hill 
tribes. 2. ' General Report on the Yiisuf- 
zais in 1861.’ A work of graat iiitorcst on 
the tomography, history, antiquities, tribal 
subdivisions, govoriimont, customs, climate, 
and product ions of the county. 8. ‘A 
Grammar and Dictionary of tho Pukkhto or 
Pnkshto Langnago,’ London, 1867,. 4to. 
4, ‘From tho Indus to tho Tigris, with a 
Grommar and Vocabulary of tho Brahoo 
Language,’London, 1874,8vo, 6. ‘General 
Description of tho ICosligor,' 1876, 4to, 
6 . ‘Tho History of Koshgario,’ Oaloulta, 
1876, 4to. 7. ‘Kashmir and Kashgar, a 
Narrative of tho Journey of tho Embassy to 
Kashgar in 1873-4,’ London, 1876, 8vo. 
8 . ‘ Afghanistan and tho Afghans,’ London, 
1879, 8vo. 0. ‘Tho Races of Afghanistan,’ 
Oolcutta, 1880, 8vo. 10. * A Now Afghan 
Question; or, Are the Afghans IsraoUtos P ’ 
Simla, 1881,8vo. 11. ‘TheHistory of Oholora 
in India from 1803 to 1881,’ London, 1886, 
8 vo. 12. ‘A Short Ibiaotioal Troatise on the 
Nature, Oauscs, and Treatment of Oholora’ 
(a Biipplomont to the precoding work), Lon¬ 
don, 1887, 8vo, 18. ‘ An Enmiiry into the 
Etlinography of Afghanistan,’ Woking, 1891, 
roy. 8vo. 
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[Oitifuaiy notices in tlie Transiicliona of the 
Eojal Aviatic Society, October 1892, p. 880, the 
Indian Lancet, Caleutta, 1898, vii. 20-31, and 
the Times, 20 July 1802.] DA. r. 

BELLIN', SAMUEL (1799-1898), en- 
f^iavvir, son of John. Beilin, of Chigwell, 
E'sps, Tvas bom on 13 May 1799. He 
studied for some years in Borne, -where he 
mode some excellent copies of celebrated 
pictures, and acquired gyeat facility as a 
draughtsman. On his return to Engird, 
about 1834, he devoted himself to engraving, 
and became one of the leading workers in 
mezzotint and the mixed method. His plates, 
which are all from pictures by popular Eng¬ 
lish painters of the day, include ‘ The Meet¬ 
ing of the Council of the Anti-Corn Law 
League,’ after J. E. Herbert; ‘ Heather 
Belles,’ after J. Phillip; ‘The Council of 
War in the Crimea,’ after A. Egg; ‘The 
GentleWaming,’ after F. Stone; ‘ The Heart’s 
Eemlve,’ and ‘The Momentous Question,’ 
after S. Setchell; ‘ Milton composing “ Sam¬ 
son Agonistes,'” after J._0. Horsley;'Open¬ 
ing of the Great Exhibition of 1861,’ after 
H. 0. Selous; ‘Salutation to the Aged 
Friar*,’niter C. L. Eastlake; ‘Dr. Johnson’s 
Visit to Garrick,’ after E. M. Ward; and 

f ortraits of the Prince Consort, Lord John 
lusseU, and Joseph Hume, M.P. His latest 
plate sheared in 1870, when he retired from 
the proiession. Beilin drew and etched on 
three plates a panoramic view of Borne from 
Monte Pinoio, which he published, with a 
dedication to the Duke of Sussex, in 1836. 
He was an origiunl member of the Graphic 
Society. He died at his house in Begent’s 
Park Bead, London, on 39 April 1893. 

[Athenaiain, 6 May 1893; Andrespn’s Hand- 
bneh iur Kupferstichbammler.] F. M. O'D, 

BENNETT, Sib JAMES BISDON 
(1809-1891 ),puysician, eldest son of tbeBev. 
James Bennett, D.D. [q. v.], nonconformist 
minister was bom at Eomsey on S9 Sept. 
1809. He received bis education at the 
Eotherbam College, Yorkshire, of which his 
father became principal; and at the age of 
fifteen was apprenticed to Thomas Water- 
house of Sheinold. In 1830 he went to Paris, 
and afterwards to Edinburgh, where he gra¬ 
duated M.D. in 1833. In the autumn of the 
some year he accompanied Lord Beverley to 
Borne, and spent two or three summers in 
his company and that of Lord Aberdeen. 
On bis return to England in 1837 he become 
physician to the Aldersgate Street dispen- 
Mry, and lectured on medicine at the Char¬ 
ing Cross Hospital medical school, and also 
at Grainger’s private school of medicine. In 


1843 he was appointed assistant physician 
to St. Tliomos’s Hospital, and in 1849 full 
physician. On the tbundation of the City 
of London Hospital for Diseases of the Ches't 
in 1848 he was appointed physician to tint 
institution; and from 1843 to its dissolution 
in 1867 acted as secretary to the Sydenham 
Society. In 1876 he was oleotod P.E.S. 

Settling in Finsbury Square on his mnr. 
riago in 1841, he enjoyed for many years & 
good position as a consultant, especially in 
connection with chest diseases, having been 
one of the first to introduce into this country 
the use of the stethoscope. In 1876 heyms 
elected to the oflSce of president of the Royal 
College of Physicians, and was knighted 
in 1881. He then removed to Cavendiali 
Square, where he died on 14 Deo. 1891. 

He married, in June 1841, EUen Selfe, 
daughter of the Bev. Henry Page of Rosa 
Hill, Worcester, by whom he had nine 
children, of whom six survived. 

His published works include a translatian 
of ‘Kramer on Diseases of the Ear,’1837; 
an essay on ‘ Acute Hydrocephalus,’ which 
obtained the Fothcrgillian gold medd of the 
Medical Society of London in 1842, and -vyee 
published in the following year; emd the 
‘ Lumleian Lectures at the College of Phy¬ 
sicians on Intrnrthoraoio Tumours,’ 1873. 

[Private information from members of the 
family; Men and 'Women of the Time, ISlb ed, 
1891 ; Times, 16 Dec. 1891.] J. B. N. 

BENNETT, AVILLIAM COX (1820- 
1896), miscellaneous -writer, born at Green¬ 
wich on 14 Oct. 1820, was the younger son 
of John Bennett, a watchmaker of tW 
place, Ho was educated at Greenwich in 
the school of William CoUier Smithers, but 
when be was nine be was compelled, by 
the death of his father, to remain at home 
to assist his mother in busiuess. Bennett 
took much interest in the afiairs of Ua 
native borough, and succeeded in eifccting 
several useful reforms. In 1808 he proposed 
Gladstone to the liberals of the borough as 
their caudidate, and assisted to secure his 
return by very strenuous exei'lions. He 
was a member of the Jjondon council of the 
Education League. In 1869 and 1870 he 
was employed on the staff of the ‘ Weekly 
Dispatch’ as a leader -writer and art critic, 
and subsequently he contributed to the Lon¬ 
don ‘ Figaro.’ He died on 4 March 1896 at 
his residence at Eliot Cottages, Blackheath, 
and was buried at Nunhead cemetery on 
8 March. 

Bennett was well known as a writer of 
songs. His chief works are: 1. ‘ Poems,’ 
London, 1860, 8to ; now edit. 1862. 2. * War 
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1866, 8vo. 3. ‘Queen 

jleimoT's J I® ^ , 3onOT foi' Sailors, 
I^t”'S’8vo Sndedif. f873. 6 ‘Baby 
ymio^ioi *PnotnB and Ballads,’ London, 
. 6 ‘K of a Sonff Writer,! 

Sro, 7. ‘Prometheus the 
' M oUempted Bestoration of 

pBe-Givet. Promethean 

11?®, JEfehylus,’ London, 1877, 8vo. 
g"?Slirfi Sonp, BaUads, Eecit^ 
. for the People,’ London, 1886, 4to. 
Ssongsfor Sailors’wMo aot to music 
^ 878 byMnLiptrot Hatton [q.v,] A 
^ective edition of his pooins niipoarod m 
J863 in Eoutledge's ‘ British Poets. 

His eldei- brother, Sm John BraNMi 
flKlJ-18971. sheriff of London and Middle- 
„ was born on 16 Got. 1814 at Qroon- 
«icb He eonimenoed in 1846 the occupa¬ 
tion of awatclimnkor, which he carried on 
at 65 Cbcapside until 1880, when ho rotirod. 
He was s common councillor for tho ward 
of Cheap from 1802 to 1889, and a mcmbor 
of the London school board from 1870 io 
1873 and from J876 to 1879. In 1872 ho 
was aheriff of London and Middlosox, and 
was kniffbled on the occasion of 1 he ual ional 
rtankspring for the rocovory of tho nrinoo 
of Wales. In July 1877 no was elcctod 
alderman for the ward of Olieap, but was 
rejected by tho court of aldoriuon on Iho 
ground that he was not a porsun of iit cha¬ 
racter. In spite of this decision llio ward 
returned him twice more. On the occasion 
of his return for the third time, tho court of 
ddermen declared his opponent duly olootod 
despite the far inferior number of yutus oast 
ia his farour. I'horenpon Bonnott with¬ 
drew from tho struggle. Ho was a mombor 
of sereral city companies, lie died at St, 
Leonards-on-Sea on 3 July 1897. In J 84 3 
be married Agnes (,<?. 1889), daughtor of 
John Wilson of Boptford, 

[Biogmph, now series, 1882, i. 67; JVfon and 
Women of tho Time, 1800; tliuTinios, 8 hlareb 
1804 ] 0 . 


BENISETT, WILLIAM JAhlUR 
EASLY (1804-1880), ritualist divine, 
born on 16 Nov. 1804 at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, was the eldoat son of William Bonnott, 
major in tho royal enginoors, thou stationod 
at that place {Somemt and Wilts Journal, 
21 Aug. 1886). Ho was admitted at Wost- 
minster school on 10 Sept. 1816, and in 1818 
became king’s scholar. In 1822-S lio was 
captain of the school, and in 1823 ho was 
elected to Olirist Clmi-ch, Oxford, matri¬ 
culating on 0 May 1823. From 1826 to 
1828 ho hold the post of ushor at Wosl- 


minster school, and at the anniversary of 
1841 he was a steward. 

Bennott graduatod B.A. in 1827, M.A. 
in 1829. Alter taking holy orders ho served 
as assistant ministor at St.Petor,Yore Street, 
Maiwleboiio, in 1881, being also the chaplain 
to Marylobono workliouso. For somo years 
to 1880 ho was curato to Doan Chandler 
at All Souls, Langham Place, Marylebone, 
and from 1836 to 1843 ho was minister of 
Portman Ohapol. In thoso positions ho ac- 
quirad conBidcrnble reputation as a preacher, 
mainly in places of worship whoro low- 
uhnrcii pTacliccB wore observod. 

In 1840 Bonnott was nominated minister 
of tho now district of St. Paul’s, Kuights- 
bridge, and at onco sot about the erection of 
tho now church. Tlio first stone was laid on 
6 Nov. 1840, and tlio building was conso- 
crnlod on SO Juno 1843, when Bennott bo- 
caino tho first incumhout (Davts, Knights- 
bndga,\s^, 92-96). From 1840 to 1850 he was 
ootivo in promoting tho building of tho church 
of St, Barnabas, Pimlico, and it was conse- 
cratod on 11 ,Tuuo 1860. Moantime troublo 
had arisen over tho ritualistic practicos and 
coromonira, many of which would now poss 
nnnoLicod, introducod by Bennott into tho 
sorviens. Tho bishop had before Juno 1860 
complaiuod of somo practicos at St. Paul’s; 
loss than a mouth aftorwards ho condomued 
Bomo novoltioB at St. Barnabas. Thoro wore 
riots outside St, Paul's, and Iho polico had 
to guard night and day both tho church and 
tho parsonngo. Tho situalion was further 
complicatod by Iho bull oi'oat.ing Bomaii 
catholic Ijishops in Fngland, gonorally known 
OB tho ‘ Pupal aggroBsion,’ and by tlio cole- 
bralod loti or with its rofurcncos loBcnnott's 
imiovalious, which Lord John Anssoll, Uion 
ono of his parishionors, addrossod on this act 
of thopopo to tlio bisliopof Durham, Bonnott 
woB unablo to stand buforo tho storm. Ho 
tondorod to tho bishop his rosigiiation of tho 
inoumbi'ucy on 4 Deo. J 860, omf on 26 March 
1861 tho vaorilion took lugal ollbct, 

Miiny publications msullod from (lio inci- 
doul. Buimutt’s ourato, tho Bov. Aloxandor 
Uhirol, wont ovor to tho rhurch of Romo in 
1817, and Bonnott tlioroupon brought out 
‘Aposinoyj a Sormnn in roforonco to a loto 
ovont at St. Paul’s, Knightsbridgo,’ which 
wont tlirougli at least eight editions. Ohirol 
iRsaed a roply to this attack, and Bonnott 
retorted (1847, 2 odilinns), IIo addrossod 
‘A First Loti or to Lord John Russbll on the 
prosiml Porsivnilion of a certain portion of 
tlio KngliBli Oliiiroh’ (1860,7 editions), end 
two yoars later onmo out with ‘A Second 
Ijottor to Lord .Tohn Russell' (2 editions). 
Ilia ‘Tliroo Forowell Sermons preached at 
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S. Barnabas’, Pimlico,' Ms volume of‘The 
last Sermons preached at St. Paul’s, Knights- 
bridge, and St. Barnabas’, Pimlico,’ and ‘ A 
Farewell Letter to his Parishioners,’ were 
all printed in 1831. 

!]%e dowager Marchioness of Bath had 
been a member of Bennett’s congregation at 
Portman Chapel, and had remained His friend 
ever since. As the guardian of her son, not 
jet of age, she appointed Bennett to the 
vicarage of Frome Selwood, Somenset. 
The lost incumbent of this living had been 
a low churchman, and opposition was raised 
at Frome to a ritualistic successor. The 
bishop of the diocese declined compliance 
with a petition prajing him to refuse insti¬ 
tution, and Bennett took possession of the 
benefice in January 1853. The appointment 
was brought before the House of Commons 
by Edward Horsman [q.v.l on SO April, 

8 and 18 June 1853, but the matter ulti¬ 
mately was dropped. 

Bennett issued in that year ‘A Pastoral 
Letter to the Parishioners of Frome’ (3 
editions). The fine church of the parish was i 
in a bad state of repair and neglect. He at ( 
once took measures to restore it, and by 1866 I 
the works were completed at large cost. In ! 
his new charge he continued the practices < 
wMoh had marked Ms rule at the church of 
St, Paul's, Enightsbridge, and it was ‘round I 
him that the battle chiefly raged when it had 4 
passed b^ond the cloisters and combination a 
rooms of the university.’ In ‘A Plea for t 
Toleration in the Church of England in a 6 
Letter to Dr. Pusey ’ (1867 j 3rd edit. 1868), I 
and in the essay of ‘Some Hesults of the 
Tractarian Movement of 1838,’ contributed 
by him to the second series of Orby Shipley’s 
‘Church and the "World’ (1867), Bennett I 
made use of some unguarded expressions on F 
the Beal Presence in the Sacrament, The 1' 
words in the_ ‘ Plea for Toleration ’ were 
altered at the instance of Ur. Pussy, and the ' 

O Met in the amended form reached a 
edition. But the council of the Church 
Association, acting through Thomas Byard 
Sheppard of Selwood Cottage, Frome, the 1 
nominal promoter of the procee^gs, brought ' 
thcM publications before Sir Eobert Joseph 
Fhillimore [q, v.], the dean of arches, on a 

charge of heresy against Bennett. Phillimore : 

at first declined to entertam the charges, but W 
was ordered by the privy council to consider 
them, and on S3 July 1870 decided that 
the defendant had not broken the lew of the ^ 
church. Appeal was made to the privy eoun- 
and on 8 June 1873 Phillimore^s view 
was upheld. Bennett was not represented 
w counsel on any of these occasions (Amiual 
jS^fuier, 1S73, pp. 213-27), 
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2^ If W j. B- Bennett,’ Auffuetus 
^.”“22Va T.i published a reply to his 
Cliaold I.5' J Ohiirch Porch’ on 

^SnWs teoohing. It reached a third 

*^0^8 Ato’nini Oxen,; Wdeh’s Alumni 
up. 483, 491, 538, 563; Parker 
^^ndag's Wuunster Seliool Bag.; Mon 
S 11th adit.; Orookfoid’a Clerical 
DireetoiT, 1886; Guardian, 18 Aug. to 16 Sept, 
ijsfi' Soinorset Standard, 21 Au^ 1888, p. 8, 
IfLTe; Memoir of Bishop Blomfioia. ii. 
fX. 60. private information. Tlw Jud^ont 
of SirEobert PhiUimore was edited by his son 
in 1870.1 W. P. 0. 


bensly, EGBERT LUBBOOK 
71831-1883), orientalist, born at Eaton, near 
Norwich, on 24 Aug. 1831, was the second 
son of Eobert Bensly end Harriot Reeve. 
Edacnted at first in a private school (in 
which he already commenced the study 
of Hebrew) in his native place, ha passed 
in 1848 to King’s Oollego, London, ond 
thence in 1861 to Qonville and Oaius 
ChEege, Oambridga, where he graduated 
(2nd class, classical tripos) in 1866, was col¬ 
lege lecturer in Hebrew 1861-89, and was 
fellow of the college from 1876 until his 
death. In 1857 he gained the Tyrwhitt 
university scholarehip for Hebrew; and 
from 1864 to 1876 he woe under-librarian 
to the university, and Lord Almoner’s pro¬ 
fessor of Arabic, 1887-93. Semitic studies 
were not flourishing at Oambridgo during 
Bevy’s student career. He often recounted 
the tale of his persistent but fruitless at¬ 
tempts to induce one of the Arabic professors, 
Theodore Fieaton, an obdurate absentee, to 
come up and deliver lectures. It is Ihoreforo 
notsmprising to find him studying for somo 
years in German universities, first at Bonn 
and then at Halle, whore ho became tho 

K Rodiger, especially in Syriac. In 
nsly joined tho Old Teel ament re¬ 
vision committee, of which ho was a regular 
and valued member, conservative in his 
minute soholarship, yot unbiassed by tra- 
ditional^ authority. In 1876 ho edited 
‘The Miesing Erwment of tho Latin Trans¬ 
lation of the _ Pourth Book of Ezra' 
(n Esdras), which he had previously traced 
to its Mdiug-place in the communal library 
at Amiens. He also published, on the oc¬ 
casion of tho orieulolista’ congress in 1889, 
‘The Haridean Version of Hebrews xi. 
28-xm. 26.' After his sojourn in Germany, 
1865-60, Bensly resided continuously m! 


Cambridge, but during the last few years 
of his life paid two visits to Egypt, The 
latter of these had as its object a visit to 
Mount Sinai, in order to assist in the de¬ 
cipherment of the important Syriac palim¬ 
psest of the gospels. This dooumont had been 
previously discovered by Mrs. A. S. Lewis ,* 
cut its identity and consequent importance 
were first pointed out by Bensly and his 
pu^il, Mr. E. 0. BurMtt, who together ex¬ 
amined the photographs made by her. The 
manuscript was published in the following 
year (1894) by the Cambridge Univereity 
Press, under the name of Bensly, together 
with those of his fellow-transcribors, Messrs. 
J. R. Harris and F. 0. Buikitt. 

Three days after his return from tho east, 
on 23 April 1893, Bensly died. Ho was 
buried at Eaton. His personal friends and 
pupils raised a memorial fund, and therewith 
purchoeed and presented as a separate coUec- 
tion to the university libroiy his oriental books 
I and adversaria, to which also hie collection 
i of manuacripts was added as a gift from his 
i widow. Bensly married at Hallo, on 14 Aug. 
1860, Agnes Dorothee, daughter of Baron 
Eduard von Blomberg, who, with throe 
children, eurvivod him. His eldest son, 
Edward, is now professor of Greek in Ade¬ 
laida Univoreity. 

Bensly'e strong point as an orientalist was 
his exhaustive knowledge of Syriac litera¬ 
ture. His Bcliolarsliip was distinguished by 
its painstaking and minute accuracy. This 
really explains tho small amount of his 
published work, ilia edition of ‘lY Mac- 
oahoos' was in hand for twenty-seven years, 
and woe mihlishod with additional matter 
by Dr. W.E. Bornos in 1896. His only other 
seporoto work was tho ‘Epistles of St, 
Olomont ill Syriao,' also posthumous (0am- 
hridgo, 1899), edited from tho unimie manu¬ 
script which, twonty-tliroo years Wore, he 
himself had brought to light. 

[Porsonnl knowlodgo and information snp- 
pliod by rolativos and Mr. P. 0. Bnrkitt, obove 
mentioned; In Momorinm B. L, Bondy, by 
n. T. Pranoie (priviiloly printed), Oambridge, 
1803; Vonn'e Gonyillo and Cains Oolloga Bio- 
graphical Ilialory.] 0. B. 

BENSON, EDWARD WHITE (1829- 
1896), archbishop of Canterbury, was de- 
scondod from a mmlly of Yorkshire ‘dales¬ 
men,’ to whioli belonged also George Benson 
the divine [q, v.l and Robert Benson, lord 
Bingley [q. v.l The archbishop always spoke 
with pride of his sturdy ‘forbears’ and kins¬ 
men in Craven. His grandfather, Captain 
White Benson, a boon companion of William 
Frodericlc, duke of Gloucester, squandered 
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a handsome fortune, and left hie widow and 
his only son, EdwardWhite Benson the elder, 
in teduced circumatances. Edward Wnite 
Benson, the archbishop’s father, set up as 
a chemical manufacturer in Birmingham, 
where the archbishop was bom on 11 July 
1829. The house was 73 Lombard Street. 
In 1843 the archbishop’s father died, his end 
being hastened by the failure of his busmess; 
and the widow, a sister of Sir Thomas Baker 
of Manchester, who lii ed on in a small house 
in the closed works upon an annuity given 
her by her husband's partners, had much, 
dillicnlty to provide for her sis surviving 
children. 

At the age of eleven the boy entered 
King Edward’s School, Birmingham, then 
under the government of James Prince Lee 
[q. V.], an inspiring teacher, to whom Ben¬ 
son used to say mat he owed all that he 
ever was or should be. Bishop Westeott 
was at that time one of the semor boys in 
the school. Another pupil, Joseph Barber 
Lightfoot [q. V.], who was nea,rer his ovm 
age, became Benson’s most intimate friend, 
and remained so to the end of his life. A 
devout and imaginative boy^ he had already 
conceived the hope of entering holy orders. 
He read with eagerness the ‘Tracts for the 
Times’ and other ecclesiastical Uteraturo, 
and secretly recited, with I^htfoot or other 
select associates, the Latin Hours in a little 
oratory which he fitted up in the dismantled 
works. A tempting commercial prospect 
was refused, and in 1848 he went up to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, as a subsizor. 

His mother died suddenly in 1860, ex¬ 
hausted by the strain of nursing her children 
through typhus fever, the eldest girl having 
died a few hours before. Her annuity endiug 
with her life, the family was left almost 
penniless. Friends came to their aid, but it 
IS a proof of the strength of Benson's early 
convictions that he would not allow his 
youngest brother to become dependent upon 
bis uncle at Manchester, who was a Uni¬ 
tarian^ lest he should he drawn away from 
the faith of the church. Benson was him¬ 
self set fi%e from pecuniai^ anxiety by the 
generosity of Francis Martin, the bursar of 
Trinity, who became a second father to him. 
His declamation at Trinity in praise of 
George Herbert made a profound impression 
upon those who heard or read it. He 
graduated B.A. in 1863, being placed eighth 
m the classical tripos, and a senior optime 
in mathematics; he was also senior chan¬ 
cellor’s medallist. 

In that autumn he went as a master to 
Eughy, under Edward Meyrick Goulburn 
[q. V. Suppl,], where he lived in the house of 


Ms cousin, Mrs, Sidgwiok, widow of Ui^iu 
William Sidgwiok of Skipton, Yorkfe 
and mother of Henry Sidgwiok [q.v.Saprfi 
Next year he was elected fellow of Tr® 
but ho never resided upon his fellowshl' 
He was ordained deacon in 1863 by luajj 
master, Lee, then bishop of Mancheaterand 
priest at Ely in 1867. In 1869 he -wu 
married to Mrs. Sidgivick’s daughter Maij 
to whom he had been attached fimn Jig' 
early childhood. 

In January of that year, 1869, Bensonhaj 
entered upon his first independent dutiea 
His health had suffered at Eughy, He liad 
been thinking of taking work at Cambridge, 
At one moment he was on the point of 
coming domestic chaplain to Tait, bishop of 
London, afterwards archbishop. Just thco 
Wellington College was being eonstitulej 
and on the recommendation of Dr. Temple 
who hod succeeded Goulburn at EugV 
and who there formed a lifelong friendship 
with Benson, the prince consort olFerm 
Benson the mastership. Here he had the 
first opportunity of exercising his peculiarly 
constructive genius. Wellington Oollep 
was Ms creation. From the moment of hu 
acceptance of the mastership of the still un. 
bom institution he began to remodel the 
scheme that had been set before him, the 
prince consort supporting him at every point 
until Ms death in 1801. Instead of the 
charity school for a few sons of olficen 
wMoh it would otherwise have been, he 
made Wellington College one of the great 
public schools of England. He persuaded 
the governors to put tho whole control of 
the school into the hands of the master, 
instead of entrusting the commissariat to a 
steward and secretary reeponsible only to 
themselves. His whole sold was put iato 
every detail of the arrangements. Tk 
chapel especially—^which was dedicated to 
tho Holy Ghost—and its services had the 
deepest interest for him. To plan how the 
boys were to be seated, the windows deco¬ 
rated according to a careful sclieme, the 
capitals carved with plants native to the 
district, gave Mm delightful employment, 
He drew up a characteristic book of hymns 
and introits for use in the chapel. Though 
severely simple, there was an impresrion 
of care about the services which somstimoa 
gave strangers the feeling that the college 
was very ‘high church.' One such visitor 
wrote to the governors to complain of the 
extreme sermon he had heard; it turned out 
that the sermon on the occasion was preached 
by Benson’s neighbour and congenial friend, 
Charles Kingsley. 

The boys with whom ho began were diffi* 
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jjhooiiro natural tempoi'iiinpiil, that 
St" rn disciplLuanari at AVellmg^ 
aad boys alUw fuavod him. 
U aternuess wiw joined to pi-nfonnd 
I.L wifh the boys, and to an exact 
nSL A m indiv’iduallv. Ills own 
ould not but be in/actious, and 
to?^6te few, either masters or boys, who 
into close connection with him without 
Sas something of hie exalted spirit 
Wo^BWorth, bishop of Lincoln, had, at 
his appointment in 1 S 68 , made Donson one 
l.« Btamining chaplains, and the year after 
Cathedral That 
mme year Dr. Temple was nominated for 
the see of Exetor. The choice excited much 
omosition becouse of .Temple’s oonnoetion 
mth 'Essays and Eayiews;’ and Jhshop 
Wordsworth eamestlyjpinod the opposition. 
Benson felt coiistramad to como forword as 
the ohnmpion of his friend, and wrote to 
resign his chaplaincy at Lincoln. Words¬ 
worth smiled and put the letter in the flru; 
and for some time after Temple’s consoonir 
lion Benson acted as oxaminiiig ohaplaiii to 
the two prelates at once. At a later time 
it was they who presented him between them 
for his consecrotion as bishop. When, in 
1872, the ohancallorship of Lincoln hlinstor 
fell vacant. Bishop Wordsworth ollbrod it to 
him. Thereupon Benson resigned the mas¬ 
tership at Wellington, and took up Iiis 
residence at Lincoln. 

The chancellor of Lincoln wos by statute 
Ksponeible for the teaching of divinity in 
the city and diocese. The statute was ob¬ 
solete; but Benson, in aecoidanoe with the 
hishop's desire, set himself to levive It, lie 
formed without delay the boglnuiuge of n 
• chancellor’s school’ for tho training of 
candidates for tho ministry, both graduates 
and nan-graduates. By tho bishop’s muni¬ 
ficence they were provided with a suitnblo 
home, and it soon took a good rank among 
the tWlogical colleges of England. Besides 
teaching the students in this school, Benson 
gave public lectures on church history in 
me cathedral, and on tho scriptarus in a side 
ohapel whioh he got fitted up for divine 
worship. lie conducted a weekly hiblu- 
reading for mechanics of tho city, lie sot 
on foot and organised night schools for mon 
and lads, which from tho outset were rs- 
mtuhably snccessful, lie introduoed tho 
university extension lectures into Lincoln. 
It has been truly said by liis faithful coad¬ 
jutor, Mr. Crowfoot, that' ho took Lincoln 
by storm,’ Besides all this he founded a | 


society of clergy for special evangelistic 
work ill the dioeese, of which he was him¬ 
self the first warden. The holding of a 
goncrnl ‘ mission' iii tho city was mainly dm* 
to him, and ho preached the mission himself 
in the principal parish church of Lincoln. 

Both at Wellington and at Lineoln, Ben¬ 
son had exhibit ed liis powers as an originator. 
He wos soon to have an opportunity of ex¬ 
hibiting them on a larger scale, Eor many 
years past, ofibrts had boon made to secure 
the erection, or tho re-erootion, of a Ooriitsh 
see, indepondout of that of Devon. Bishop 
Bhillpotts of Exeter had laboured and pro¬ 
vided for this end; and under his successoi’, 
Bisiiop Temple, the work of Edmund Car- 
lyon, and of many other promoters of tho 
cpso, was crowned in 1870 by a magnificent 
gift from Lady Hollo whioh oomplotod the 
endowment required by parliament for the 
SOB of Truro. In Docombov the see was 
offered to Benson by Lord Beacons field, then 

E rime minister. A few months before ho 
ad refused tho oiler of tlie great see of Cal¬ 
cutta, but tho now ollbr was accepted, and 
on St. Mark's day (36 April) 1877 Benson 
was consecrated at St. Haul’s, and enthroned 
at Truro on St, I’hilip and St. James’s day 
(1 May). 

Benson sotUod in a modest house—Lise- 
scop, BIB ho named it,tho Cornish for 'Bishop’s 
Court’—which had formerly been tho vi- 
onrago of Koiiwya. Tho idaoo and people 
proved thoroughly congenial. lie delighted 
m the Cornish people, and was never tired 
of ohsorviug ond analysing their oharaotur. 
As Dr. Ligutfoot prophuBiud, in his sermon 
at tho couBOOvation, lie was a Oormshmau 
to tho Ooruishmon, and a Wesleyan to 
tho WosloyaiiR. Within the first year of his 
coiisocration tho hlshmi oxperionood a great 
sorrow in tho loss of his oldest son, Martin, 
a hoy of Bovonloen, who died nl Winchester 
College, of wliich he was » scholar. 

The act which constituted the see of 
Truro empowered tho bishop to appoint 
twenty-four honorary canons, and to make 
sncli BtnliitoB for thorn as lio thought fit, 
Olhor now seos had a similar provision 
mado for thorn; but liis was tho only ono 
whore tho provision was at onoo made a prae- 
lioal reality. Benson based Ms slatutea 
inoinly upon those of Lincoln, with such 
adaptations as the circumstances leqnirod, 
and a worhiug chapter was gradually 
formed, nwidonl iery and non-residontiary, 
though it was reserved for his snceessur to 
obtam some endowmont for tho oifioers of the 
cathedral. He made his obaptor a real 
aoncilnwi rpinropi, and employed them in 
giving inslriiotions and Icctiivoa in different 
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parts of the diocese. He was the first bishop 
to appoint a canon whose business it ahoula 
he to conduct missions in the diocese and to 
gather a community round him for the pur¬ 
pose. lie formed a divinity school, like that 
at Lincoln, under the charge of the chan¬ 
cellor of the cathedral, for the trainmg of 
candidates for holy orders. Meanwhile he 
found it needful to obtain a new cathedral 
for the see. There had been assigned for 
the purpose a small plain parish church, un¬ 
distinguished except by an interesting littk 
southern aisle, and in almost ruinous condi¬ 
tion. Cornwall at the time was much 
impoverished, and the effort to find the en¬ 
dowment of the see was enough to exhaust 
the resources of its church people. Many 
tbonght that it would be best m the circum¬ 
stances to aim at building a good-sized 
church of the same type os the old. But 
the bishop was more ambitious. His en¬ 
thusiasm at length carried every one with 
him. John Loughborough Pearson [q. v. 
Suppl.]was chosen as the architect; and on 
SO May 1S8U the foundation stone of the 
present beautiful cathedral was laid by the 
Prince of “Woles (as Duke of Cornwall). 
The bishop took the keenest interest in the 
progress of the work. As archbish(m he 
was present at the consecration of Truro 
Cathedral on 3 Ifov. 1887. It was, he said, 

< a most spiritual building.’ He left to it 
his pastoral staff, his ring, and other relics. 

Among other works which the bishop took 
up with ardour was the foundation of a 
flmt-rate high school for girls at Truro, to 
which he sent his own daughters. He put 
on a new footing the ancient grammar school, 
though his hemes with regard to it were 
hardly fulflllea. He threw great energy 
into the organisation of Sunday-school work 
in the diocese, and into the maintenance of 
church day schools in the places where they 
still remained. It was his principle to make 
the most of what he found existing, He 
took a guild for the advancement of holy 
living, which had proved useful in a few 
Cornish parishes, and developed it into a 
powerful diocesan society with many 
branches, A devotional conference, which 
had been started by the Cornish detgy some 
years before he came, received an access of 
strength, and led on to the holding of dio¬ 
cesan retreats. The yearly conferences with 
the_ clergy and representative laity in the 
voiions rural deaneries, begun by Bishop 
Temple, gave him opportumties which he 
g^uy yaiued. The mocesan conference at 
Tmio, ^ well through the statesmanship of 
its president as through the skill and labour 
of its secretories, Mr. Oorlyon and Mr. J. E, 


Cornish, became famous for its busine^ 
character. The interest which he tort- 
every detail of parochial work in every coL™ 
of his diocese hod a most stimulatins^? 
Wherever he preached he told the* 
things about their church, or about 
patron saint, or about the history off 
place, of which they ware ignorant, w 
attitude towords the prevaiSng dissent rf 
Cornwall was that of personal fpiendliaif 
towards all who sought to do good, whihl 
felt bound to endeavour so to ramviga-J' 
every department of ohureh life that Z 
people might of themselves return to wk 
they would feel to be the most scriptnS 
and spiritual religion, ^ 

Besides his diocesan work, Benson in 
spite of the remoteness of his see, waaV 
failing in his attendance at convocation anj 
at the meetings of the bishops. The coj. 
ciliar idea was a powerful motive with him 
and he was olwaya indignant when bishops 
allowed diocesan engagements to intn4 {^ 
with their wider duties os ‘ the biahopa of 
England.’ He wae appointed to serve % 
the royal commission upon ecclesiastical 
courts in 1881, and laboured hard upon it, 
Since his appointment to Truro Uie ereg 
of churchmen had been fixed upon him, id 
when Archbishop Tait died, in Dacemk 
1883, the queen, acting through W. B, Glad¬ 
stone as prime minister, ottered him the 
primacy. Tait himself W foreseen that 
Benson would be his successor, and had ihr 
some time past taken him into relations et 
close intimacy. He gove him rooms in Lol- 
lard’s Tower. His son-in-law. Dr. Eandall 
Davidson, remoined as chaplain to the nen 
archbishop. The appointment was calculated 
to give peace and ooufidenco to the ehuiih 
which had been greatly agitated by ritual 

f rosecutions. Archbishop Tait on his ilant h- 
ed prepared the way for better times, and 
Benson carried on the tolerant policy. Ho 
ritual prosecutions, except that of Bishop 
Hing, took place during his primacy. 

Benson hod not sat in the House of Lords 
before his translation to Canterbury. But 
as soon as he became archbishop he made it 
his duty constantly to attend the sittings of 
the house, even when there was no ecclesias¬ 
tical husinesa before it. Everything that 
concerned the nation concerned in his opinion 
the church, A conservative by training and 
temperament, he was glad to speak and vote 
on matters that wsre of larger than party in¬ 
terest. In the first year of his oroniepuco- 
pate, he spoke warmly in favour of the new 
extension of the fraiiohise. 'The church,’ 
he said, ' trusts the people.’ When many 
churchmen were inclined to fight the parirt 
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--because of the way m 

toudied some eooleaiosUoal m- 
the archbishop strongly espoused 

jrfou^y »0V»1 by to 
j ffmw s which it produced. 

SiMlly, however, legislation upon 
ehuwh matters engawd most of his atten- 
pwliament. TSia first speech there 
on & of .fia Wll for giving effect to 
rtfi recommendations of the cathedrals com- 
S over which Tait had presided. 
Twice he endeavoured to get the measure 
but in vain. Nor was ho more suc- 
in regard to the proposals of the 

ecclesiastical courts eomnnssion, of which 

he had been a member. Again and again he 
introdueed bills founded upon the monu- 
maBtal work produced by that commission; 
but opinion was too much divided to permit 
the bflls to become statutes. IIo laboured 
untiringly at practical reforme. Three suc¬ 
cessive patronage hille represented a vast 
amount of thought and consultation on the 
subject. They boro fruit after his death in 
the Benefices Act, 1898. Ilis clergy disci¬ 
pline hill, after a long and patient struggle, 
bwame law in 1892, the object being to 
simplify the process for removing criminous 
incumhents worn their honeflccs. 

Nothing demanded of him greater eiForts 
than the cause of the church soliools. lie 
succe^ed in obtaining tho appointmont of 
a royal commission, in 1886, to inquire into 
the working of the Education Acts, whioli 
brought prominently before tho public tho 
value of the voluntary aohools, and tho 
difficulties under which they Inhourcd, lie 
spoke in favour of tho free education bill 
iu 1891, though betook caro to obtain modi¬ 
fications of T^at would otliorwiso havo in¬ 
creased the hardships of church schools, lie 
w strongly opposed to soeking rate aid for 
these schools, foeling sure that such aid was 
incompatible with mil liberty to toaoh tho 
doctrine of the church in them. Although 
he did not live to see carried the measures 
which he had devised for the good of tdie 
voluntary schools, they wore omhodiod in 
the act of 1897. 

Inks his pottern Oyprian, Kenson, thougli 
shorn priest, would do nothing without his 
lailjr. At Truro Lord Mount Edgeumbo 
particularly, at Cantorhury Lord Solhome, 
Sir E, Webster, and Chancellor Dibdin, 
were his constant advisors. But he was 


anxious that the counsols of laymen should 
bo more openly ami directly hoard. For 
this purpose he created in 1886 a house of 
laymen to sit in connection with tho con- 
voontion of his province. Its office is purely 
consultative; hut tho oxistonce of a body of 
laymen, deputed by on orderly system of 
election in the different dioceses, to aid with 
their advice the ancient convocations of the 
ohurch, is full of potentialities for the future. 
The house of laymen is one of the chief 
monuments of his statesmanship. 

Another such monument is the continued 
existence of tho church in Wales, if not in 
England, os an established church. From 
the commencement of his archimiscopate he 
took a deep interest in the 'V'^lsh church, 
lie was anxious to strengthen its posit ion by 
the ourichmoiit of its spiritual vitality. For 
tills purpose, with tho concurrence of the 
Welsh bishops, he arranged every year for 
a series of rotroats and shorter devotional 
gathorings for the Welsh clergy, ond for 
missions—especially itinerant missions of 
open-air preachers—to be hold in difFeront 
distriola. Only in ooiijunction with this 
epirilual work would he undertake to strive 
for tho prosorvatlon of endowments and 
privileges, lie visited Woles liimself sove- 
rel times. Although the Tithe Act of 1891 
was not, in his view, a porfeot measure— 
certainly not ono of disintorested goodwill 
to the church—he strenuously supported it 
in order to put an end to tho demoralising 
war which was being carried on against 
tithes in Wales. In that year the uhorol 
party made Wolsli dineelablishmont a part 
of its ollicial programme. Many people con¬ 
sidered tho Welsh church indefensible, and 
hold that tho churoh in England would ha tho 
stronger for allowing it to be disoBtahHshod. 
Tlio archbishop thought otherwise. Tho 
‘ church congress' was hold that year at 
Bliyl. Benson attended it, IIo made there 
the most momorahlo and effectual spoeoh of 
bis life. ' 1 come,’ ho said,' from the steps 
of tho chair of Augustiue to toll you that 
by the benediction of God wo will not 
quietly see you disinherited,’ That speech 
marked tho turn of the tide. The campaign, 
however, was carried on for four years 
longer. In 189S Qladsloue's government 
introduced a suspensory hill, to preclude the 
formation of any further vested interests in 
idle Welsh ohurch. In 1896 a Welsh dis- 
ostabliehmont bUl passed its second reading 
in tho IJouso of Oommons, and woe in com¬ 
mittee at the date of the liberal govern¬ 
ment’s fall. It was tho vigilant attitude of 
the orohhishoj), joined with the labours of 
the bishops ofBt, Asaph and St, Davids and 
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others, that largely contributed to repel the 
attack. 

It wns seen that the Welsh suspensory 
bill was only a flrat step to general dis¬ 
establishment, and the archbishop took mea¬ 
sures in view of the larger issue. He orga¬ 
nised an enormous meeting in the Albert 
Hall (16 May 1893), preceded by a great 
communion at St. PauTs, consisting of both 
convocations and the houses of laymen, to¬ 
gether with other elected representatives of 
me laity. It was not only an imposing de¬ 
monstration: it was the beginning of a new 
organisation for the defence of the church, 
which gradually absorbed the older ‘ Church 
Defence Institution,’ and exists now as the 
Central Church Committee for Church De¬ 
fence and Instruction. The organisation is 
one to touch every parish, and the work is 
chiefly that of diflusmg true information on 
the subject of the church. Quieter times 
followed; but the organisation still exists. 

The event of Benson’s primacy which is 
generally considered to be the most im¬ 
portant was the trial of Dr. Edward King, 
bish(m of Lincoln, before him for alleged 
ritual offences. In 1888 the body known as 
the Church Association prayed him, as me¬ 
tropolitan, to judge the case. Only one un¬ 
doubted precedent eince the Eeformation 
could be adduced for the trial of a bishop : 
before Ids metropolitan. The charges ibem- i 
selves were of a frivolous character. The ( 
archbishop might have declined upon that ' 
ground to entertain them. The strongest ’ 

P ressure was brought upon him to do so. ' 
'o this course he would not consent. He ] 
saw that, if he did so, the complainants 1 
would app^ to queen's bench for a man- j 
domua, and that, if the mandamus were i 
granted, be should be forced to hear the case ‘ 
after all; while if it were refused on the f 
ground that he had no jurisdiction, he would j 
be in the position of having claimed, by the * 
use of his discretion, a power which the queen’s c 
bench did not recognise. Besides, m the o 
abeyance of other courts which high church- ti 
men could acknowledge, he was not soriy to ii 
give proofs^ that there was a really spiritual 
court in existence, before which tliey might gi 
plBad._ In former cases, before the public n 
worship regulation court, they had felt un- ai 

able to produce their evidence. While peti- tl 

tions were poured in upon him, begging him tl 
to dismiss the suit, Benson had the strength, ci 
almost unsupported, to determine to proceed Tl 
with It, if his jurisdiction were once esta- Ci 
bl^ed. The prosecution appealed to the lii 
privy council upon that question, and the N 
judicial committee decided that the juris- th 
diction existed, *' i 
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On p Feb. 1889 the trial 
bishop’s counsel began by a nroteat• 
the constitution of the com-t^ all6ffhf,r 
the case ought to be tried before the but 
of the province. Benson allowed the nn 
tion to be fully argued before him anfl 
11 May gave an elaborate judgment, assZ” 
mg the competence of the coui-t The L 
mg of the case proper began inthefollo^^t 
February, Tho archbishop sat withT^ 
bishops as assessors. Judament wa<i 
on 21 Nov.-the archbishop^ eldeTdff 
ter havmg died a few weeks before. mX’ 
time he had been laboriously ocounied X. 
durinuhis brief holiday inSwitsL 
bearing upon the case. Fj 



is case the knowledge of an expert™ Hb 
n judgment was a masterpiece of erudition m 
IS well as of judicial liioidity. ButthaiiJn 
merits of it were, first, that it refusedto 
s base itself upon previous decisions of tin 

- privy council, but went de moo into even 
question raised, admitting the light of M 
evidence j and, secondly, it treated tb 

3 prayer-book not os a merely legal docummt 

- to be interpreted by nothing beyond itsom 
■ explicit language, but in an historical monnet 
1 with on eye to the usages of the ohiiroh kl 
) fore the Reformation. The chief points of 
• it were that it allowed the celebrant at tb 
» encharist to assume what is called tho east- 
! ward position, the mixing of water with tbs 
; wine in such a way as not to constituto s 

‘ ceremony,’ the ablution of the vessels before 
1 leaving the altai’, and the use of pnudl Bg ,t 
the celebration when not rMuired for the 
purpose of giving light. Benson’s jud*- 
ment was, in tho words of Dean Chiiiffl, 
‘the moat courageous thing that has oom 
from Lambeth for tho lust two hundred 
yeM8._ In those of Bishop Westcott, it 
‘ vindicated beyond reversal one master prin¬ 
ciple of his faith, the historic continuity of 
our church. The Reformation was shown 
to be not its beginning but a critical staeo 
in its growth.’ 

While Benson thus spent himself for the 
good of tho church at homo, he bestowed 
more pare upon the church abroad than nny 
archbishop of Oantorbury before him. lie 
threw himself into the missionary work of 
I the church not only with ardour and saga- 
^ut with a philosophic largoness of view. 
The founding of a new mission, like that to 
Corea for example, gave him profound de- 
i?T' ■ tho young church on tb 

JViger through a most grnyo crisis. When 
the bishop of Madagascar roturnod to Eng¬ 
land at tho moment of the French occupa- 
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invaded, and lie had confidence that any 
whom he sent as his Isgatua a latera 
woiila iinprovB the relations between the 
chnrchea. A mission dearer to liis heart 
was that to the decayed Assyrian church, 
of which mission he was practically the 
founder. The appeals of that olinroh, op¬ 
pressed by their Moslem neighbonrs, and in¬ 
fested by Romanist and presbyterian prose- 
lytiseia, had received occasional attonlion 
liaforB, especially when Howloy sent George 
Ptroy Badger [q. v. SapplJ to reside for some 
years among them. But Benson first put the 
wk on a solid basis. After sending Mr. 
AMstan Riley to make inyostkations on 
tbs spot, he despatched in 1866 Mr. Maclean 
and Mr. Browne upon the miasion, which has 
UDCB been greatly developed, to aid the 
Assyrian church by teaching and in other 
ways, trithoat drawing away its memhors 
from their proper allegiance, and on tho othor 
hand without condoning, by any act of com- 
mnnion, the Nestorion heresy with whioli 
that church is formally tainted. It was his 
hope that in the course of time the rovived 
Assyrian church might heoome again, what 
it had once been, a great ovongolising agouey 
among those Asiatics whom it is hard for 
Enropsan minds to reach. 

Be was perhaps loss alert to seize an 
opaning in relation to the great Boinaii 
church. While liis dosiro for union among 
all Ohristieus was veiy strong, he had no hope 
of anything being gained by mteroourso with 
^me, or even by dirool co-operation with 
its Rngliah repraaontativos on points of 00 m- 
mon interest, like religions eduoation. Since 
the time of Land, no such diroct advanco 
has been made by Romo to an archbishop of 
Cantetbuty as was made in 1894 to Arch-! 

m. XXII,—Btrp, 




ttq succeeaeu. m 

? ^?^'the schism which for some twanty- 
5®* ?« haTdivided the church in Natal. 

his sympathies confined to tho 
dtcTcoUnnion with Oantei^ 
(Inrcncs m Iggg 

?’?niivOT the good wishes of the Anglican 
S..S mi thf nine hundredth anniver- 
'^il^of the con version of Russia, lie ro- 
Slhe office of an Anglican bishop at 
walem. unhampered by the connection 
if* Lutherans which had formerly existed. 
Se revival was stvenuoMly oppoaod by 
St hiffh churchmen, partly because of tho 
t history of the offloo, ond partly from a 
iiiB of intrusion into other menajima- 
ictions. But the orchhishop knew his 
.ound Hs assured himself that the 
an had the approval of the Eastern pre- 
n-Qi.ninif.ivn was thoufirht lobe 


bishop Bonson. Leo XIII had been greatly 
impressed by what he had learned concern¬ 
ing the state of religion in England; and 
the Abb6 Portal, who had written a work on 
Anglican orders, hastened from an impor¬ 
tant interview with the popo to seek on 
audience of Archbishop Bonson. Ho repre¬ 
sented the pope as anxious to wi’ito in person 
to the Eugliali archbishops, and as Intouding 
to submit the question of English orders to 
M. Duchesne, who had already declared him¬ 
self in favour of their validity, lie desired 
to elicit some expression of wolcoma for a 
letter which he brought from Cardinal Ram- 
polla, which might encourage the pope to 
tako fiirthor steps. But the archbishop was 
justly annoyed at tho interview having been 
sprung upon him unprepared and gavo no en¬ 
couragement, Whether a more sympathetio 
attitude on his part would have produced 
any olTeet at Rome cannot now be known. 
At any rato tho moment passed. Shortly 
after, the pope addressed on onoyclical to 
the ISnglisli people without so much as a 
mention of tlie English church. Tho oom- 
mission* on Anglican orders proved to he a 
wholly diiroront thing from what AI. Portal 
had said. It pronounced in an opposito sonso 
to M. Duchesne, and tho organ ol the French 
sauawts who wished to facilitato reunion was 
aupprossod by authority. 

Throughout oil the pressure of public 
> work the arohbisliop novor lost sight of tho 
pastoral part of his olHce. Ho visited his 
diocese, and in particular his cathedral city, 
more frequently than roost of his predocos- 
sors. He preachod a great deal, and novor 
without deep and oaruM thought. Ho 
devotod much attention to the sisterhoods 
of which he was visitor. But the piece of 
pastoral work which iuturostod him most 
was a woekly gatiiorlng in Lent which ho 
instituted in Lamhelii Ohapcl; tlioru he in- 
atruoted a ^oat throng of msliionahle ladies 
in various hooks of tlie Bible, 

In 1890 he started on 16 Sept, for a short 
tour in Irolaiid, to preach at tho reopening 
of Hildaro Oatlicdral and elsowhore. He 
was all the more glad to do so hocaiise he 
had strongly ond ojionly disapprovod of the 
action of tlui Avclibishop of Diihlin (William 
Oonynffham Plunket^ Lord Plnnkot [q. v. 
Snppl.J) in consocvating a bishop for the re¬ 
forming porty in Spain, lie was everywhere 
received with enthusiasm. On Friday, 

9 Oct., ho gave an inspiring address at a 
groat meotiug at Belfast in fuitliorance of 
tho building of a cathedral there, He crossed 
tho Irish Oliannol II 10 samo day, and pro¬ 
ceeded on the 10th to Ilaworaon, to stay 
with Gladstone, for whom ho had tho deepest 

«■ 
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venerntion. The following day, Sunday, he 
went to the early celebration of the holy 
euchatist, and received, kneeling beside his 
wife. After breakfast he returned to the 
church, cheerful end seeming unusually well, 
for the morning prayer, and sat in Glad- 
stone’s place. While the absolution was 
being pronounced he died, by a sudden 
failure of the heart. The body was con¬ 
veyed on the 14th to Canterbury, where it 
lay in the ' crown' of the cathedral, visited 
by multitudes of mourners. The funeral 
took place on Friday the 16tb, in the presence 
of the Duke of York and a vast con^ega,- 
tion. He was the first archhishop buried in 
his own cathedral since Pole. 

The archbishop was survived by his wife, 
by three sons (Mr. Arthur Christopher Ben¬ 
son, Mr. Edward Frederic Benson the 
novelist, and Father Robert Hugh Benson) 
and by one daughter, Margaret. 

Most men engaged in such arduous and 
multifarious work os Archhishop Benson 
would have given up all hope of consecutive 
study. Benson clung to his reading with 
indomitable perseverance. His hours of 
sleep were reduced to a minimum. Every , 
day before breakfast, which was an early | 
meal in his household, he secured time for 
earnest study of his New Testament. For ' 
some years before bis death he took as the 
topic for this study the Revelation of St. 
John. One result is the suggestive and 
stimulating volume won that book published 
since his death (‘ The Apocalypse,’ 1900). 
Besides this, from his Wellington days on¬ 
wards, he worked hard whenever oppor¬ 
tunity came, and chiefly at midnight, upon 
Cyprian. He undertook the work mainly 
as a oorrective to the desultory habit of 
mind likely to he produced by such a mix¬ 
ture of external duties, and as a relief from 
care. He went with extraordinary thorough¬ 
ness into the minutiss. He used half play¬ 
fully to persuade himself that the ‘ Cyprian ’ 
was his only serious life-work, and that all 
else was only so much interruption. Few 
things ever gave him such pleasure as a visit 
In 1699 to Carthage and the scenes with 
which his mind had so long been familiar. 
The history lived for him with a wonder¬ 
ful vividness and freshness, and continually 
threw light for him upon the daily problems 
from which be had turned to it as a reftige. 
He lived to complete his task, all but for a 
few verifications, and the book was pub¬ 
lished in 1897, a few mouths after his death. 
It would have been a great book if written 
by a man of leisure; for one in a position 
lure his it is nothing short of marvellous. 

Archbiriiop Benson’s was a personality of 


very large and varied gifts. ITabJr 
temueraTwnt of a poet and a dramatist ml 
swift insight and emotions at once profomi 
and soon stiired. He was naturally sanei* 
though, like other sanguine persons luu' 
to great depression. His was the very » 
posite temper to that which made Bnt£ 
refuse the primacy of a 'falling chamfi 
Benson showed ‘no alacrity at sinWne’^ 
a leader-writer in the ' Times,’ looW' W 
at the difficulties which would have drovpnjj 
a weaker man in the first days at Welfingto. 

He was a masterful ruler, and was a6te^ 
mined to carry through whatever he fdtjn 
be right. Yet, reliant as he was upon is 
own judgment (under God), no mm 
ever more careful to consult every one coj. 
corned, or more loyal to those whom 
consulted. By nature passionate, he leamd ' 
to control his temper without losing tie i 
force which lies behind it. His indiistR ! 
knew no bounds. ‘ The first off-day einn 
this time lost year,’ he wrote towards tie 
end of a so-called holiday abroad. Tl^ 
secretaries as weU. as himself wen ig. 
cessantly engaged^ upon his letters, 
penny post,’ he sold, ‘ is one of those orii. 

I nances of man to which we have to enlnst 
for the Lord’s sake.’ The business of tig 
see of Canterbury rose in his time to an eg. 
precedented amount, so that he used to sn 
that he needed a college of cardinals to do 
it. He did nothing in slovenly fosbion, but 
went to the bottom of everything. Ha 
curious literary style was due to his de¬ 
termination to get behind the commonpisce 
and conventional. Details fascinated hk; 
he seemed wholly absorbed in them. His 
position made him a trustee of the fintiil 
Museum, end hie mind would be on firs fm 
days with the thouglit of some omomeat 
lately brought from Egypt or .iEgina. He 
would expatiate at length upon the way to 
choose oats or to fold a rochet, He sss 
devoted to animals, always wondering 'what 
they were.’ In social life he was notable 
for genial freedom and courtliness. 11114 
oR lus gentleness and his rich store of aS^> 
tion, he had an almost unique dignity of 
bearing. 

None of the painted pictures of Archbishop 
Benson are wholly satisfactory as portraita * 
The two principal pictures are one W Lsu- ^ 
renoe, in the ]po8seaaion of Mrs, Benson, ^ 
painted at the time of his leaving Welling- | 
ton; and one by Herkomer ot Lambeth, f 
The portrait in tno hall at Trinity CollMs, F 
Cambridge, was painted after his death, Uia v 
fine features seemed, in spite of the rapid 
changes of expression, whimi made him look i 
almost a different manat differentmomoata, f 
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jum better . effigy upon Ins 

best by 4. Brock, 

®“S“Ja “tly from a mask taken from the 

“^ielkFef works, not 
r mma °lt wSgton ■ Ooile^o), 1874; 

'fcsxrs 

Cst ffln the Life of the Ohurch,' 
iT-l' /<The Seven Gifts’ (addresses nt 

hisprima^visitationofOanterburvdioceso), 

fri 6. 'Christ and His Times ’ (at acoond 
1889. 6. ‘Fishers of Men’(at 

Juhd S’ilSOS. 7. ‘Living Theo- 
(and other Sermons),’ 1891. Posthu- 
Si^v published were: 1. ‘ Oyprian : his 
L5e,fi8?’imes,hisWork,-1897. 2.‘Prayers, 
Publio and Private,' 1899. 8, ThoApoca- 
Ijpse,* 1900. 

riift of E. W- Boason. by his oldest son, Mr. 
A Bonaon: arfioles. in the Times for kl and 
26 Dee. 1882, 20 and 30 March 1883, 12 and 
ifOct. 1806; Qnnrtoily Eeviow, October 1807 > 
>AichW*hop Benson in Ireland,’ by Profeaaor 
J. H. Bernard.] • -M. 

bent, JAMES TnEOnORE (1852- 
1897), explorer and arehreologist, born at 
p^ii^nn on 30 March 1869, was the only 
child of James Bent of Bnildon, near Leeds, 
by Margaret Eleanor, eldest daughter and 
co-heiress of James Lambert of Bnildon, JTo 
iras educated first nt Malvern Wells, then at 
Bepton sdiool. He matriculated, 8 .Tune 
1871, from Wndham Oollego, Oxford, and 

n ’uated B.A. in 1876. On leaving Ox- 
he entered as a student at Lincoln’s 
Inn (14 Nov. 1874), but was not called to 
the bar. 

On 3 Aug. 1877 he married Mahel, daugh¬ 
ter of EohertWestleyllall-Paro of Thoydon 
Buis, Essex. Bent possessed considorablo 
linguistic abilities, and having a taste for 
travelling, in common with lus wife, spent 
a portion of each sucoessive year jn exploiv 
ing little-known localities. He visited Snn 
Mmno in 1877 and 1878, and wrote a small 
hook on the repiiblio, which he published in 
1879. A considerable portion of 1879 and 
1880 he spent in Italy, and during this period 
composed a ‘Life of Garibaldi,’whioli ap- 

g eared in 1881; but his volume on ‘ The 
ydadea, or Life among the Insular Greeks,’ 
puhlisked in 1886 after two winters spent 
among the islands, was his first work of note. 
A. great portion of the years 1886,1880, and 


1887was passed mainly in ICarpathos, Samos, 
and Tlmsos, where Bent noted local tradi¬ 
tions and customs, copied inscriptions, and 
excavated in search of ancient remains. His 
observations provided him with ample mate¬ 
rial for numerous articles in reviews and 
magazines, and contributions to the ‘ Archmo- 
logical Journal,’ the ‘Journal of Ilolleiiic 
Studies,’ and the ‘ Journal of the Anthropo¬ 
logical Institute,’ Owing to the action of 
the Turkish authorities lie was prevented 
from convoying to England maimles and 
monuments which ho had purchased and 
discovered in Thasos, but the inscriptions 
from his impressions wore published in 1887. 
The winter of 1888- 9 he spent in archteolo- 
gical research on the coast of Asia Minor; 
ho determined the position of tho city of 
Lydeo in Caria, and probably also that of 
OiQ^aroa. Tho numerous inscriptions which 
he collected from the sites of these cities and 
from those of Pntara and Myra were pub¬ 
lished in vol. X. of tho ‘ Journal of IJellenio 
Studies,’ and were reprinted in 1889, 

In 1889 Bent visited the Bahrein Islands 
in the Forsinn Gulf, where his obsorvations 
and excavations led him to maintain the 
belief that hero was the primitive site of the 
I’lioonioian race; tho following year ho tra¬ 
velled in Cilicia Tracheia. In 1891 he under¬ 
took an expedition in Moshonalnud for the 
purpose of mvesligating tho ancient remains 
which wore known to exist, hut of which no 
exact occouiils hiid been published, though 
a description of tlie /.imbabwo ruins had been 
given on 24 Nov. 1890, at a meeling^of the 
Iloyol Qoogi'aphicol Society, by G. Philips. 
The more important ruins, especially those 
of Zimbabwe, wore now for the first time 
carefully examined and measured, and exca¬ 
vations wore mado. Bent came to the con¬ 
clusion that tho authors of the ruins were 
a northern race coming from AVvabia, and 
closely akin to the PhccnicianB, with strong 
commeroial tendencies. Ho returned to Eng¬ 
land in 1892, and published his work, ‘The 
Itiiined Citios of Mashonaland,’ in November 
of that year; the hook was favourably re¬ 
ceived, and a third edition appeared in 1895. 
A four months'journey in Abyssinia in tbo 
spring of 1898 enabled him to pursue bis 
investigation with regard to a primitive 
Arab race, and alTorded material for a work 
entitled ‘The Sacred City of the Ethiopians,’ 
published in 1893. Bent's voluahle impres¬ 
sions of inacmiions, which ai'e dealt with 
by Professor IT. D, Muller in a special chap¬ 
ter of this volume, have added materially to 
the discoTorioB of arohreologists who had 
previously studied Abyssinian antiquities. 

Seven journeys in all were uudertnlcpn by 

>f 2 
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Bent and hia wife in and atound the Muthern 
part of the Arabian peninsula, -which from 
1893 to the end of his life he made the special 
field for his observation and travel. By his 
expeditions in the winter of 1893-4 and 
1894-6 he added much to European know¬ 
ledge of the Hadramut country, nut his at¬ 
tempts in 1893,1894, and 1896 to penetrate 
the Mahri district were unsuccessful. In 
November 1896 he traversed Soootra and 
explored the little-kno-wn country within 
fifty miles of Aden. Hia last journey of ex¬ 
ploration was through the Vawi and Eadhli 
countries in March 1897, an account of 
which was given by Mrs. Bent to the Royal 
Geographical Society, and published in the 
‘ Royal Geographical Journal ‘ (xii. 41). 

Bent die^ 6 May 1607, at IS Great Cum¬ 
berland Place, London, W., from pneumonia 
following on malarial fever, which developed 
after his return from Aden, and was buried 
at Theydon £ois, Essex. 

Though naturally inclined to the study of 
archieology rather than to geonaphical dis¬ 
covery, his antiquarian knowledge was in- 
suificient to enable him to moke a complete 
use of the opportunities which Ms journeys 
afibrdei A portrait of Bent is contained in 
his book on ' ne Ruined Cities of Mashona- 
land,’ and a photogravure portrait is prefixed 
to Mrs. Benrs volume on ‘Southern Arabia,’ 

Bent edited in 1893 a volume for the Hak¬ 
luyt Society entitled ‘Early Yoyages and 
Tnvels in the Levant, with an Introduction 
giving a History of the Levant Company of 
^rkey Meichauts,’ and he contributea many 
articles to reviews and magazines. ‘ Southern 
Arabia,’ published in 1900, 8vo, though 
mainly written by Mrs. Bent, contains much 
matter derived from Bent's journals. 

Bent’s notebooks and numerous drawings 
and sketches remain in the possession of Mrs, 
Bent, 

[Journal of the Boyal Cieographical Society, 
ix. 871: Times, 7 May 1897j Bent's works; 
private information,] W. C-a, 

BENTLEY, GEORGE (1898-1896), 
publisher and author, born in Dorset Square, 
London, on 7 June 1828, was the eldest sur¬ 
viving son of Richard Bentley (1794-1871) 

S q, v.J and Charlotte, daughter of Thomas 
lotten. He was educated, &Bt, at the school 
of the Rev. Mr. Poticary, Blackheatb, where 
Benjamin Disraeli had been u pupil, and, 
secondly, at Bang’s College, London, where 
he bat on the same form as Dr. Lionel BeMe, 
At the age of seventeen he entered his 
fethci's publishing office. He served as a 
special constable when a fear of Reaches of 
the peace by the Chartists existed in 1848,1 


his beat being the same as Louis Napoli 
Tbo following year he was in Rome wC‘ 
was forcibly occupied by the Erencli 

From hia marriage in 1863 until 
Bentley lived in a house in Regent’s liT 
He then moved to Slough and occupy 
house in Upton Park. Several yeaislatefi! 
bought land at Upton and built a loiat 
himself. He was interested in meteoroW 
and he kept records and charts of thenS 
fall during many years. 

From 1859 onwards I 
with his father the business "of 
yet be found time for literary Wik 
writing an introduction to an editiosrf 
Magic’s ‘ Shakspeare Papers ’ and 
Inscriptions of the Jews in the Psnins^ j , 
Sinai.’ When hia firm purchased ‘Teml. ' 
Bar Magazine ’ in 1866 he became its effioi 
holding that offioe tiU death and 
several papers for it, which he collectedly 
printed for private ciicalation. After hi) 
father’s death in 1871, he had a veryarduoa 
task, as the resources of the firm had heeg 
crimled owin^ to a decision of the Ho« 
of Lords denying copyright in J^glend u 



to a heavy loss on the complete editioa rf 
Horace Walpole’s ‘Letters,’ which Pet« 
Cunningham edited. However, Bentley, b 
his energy, perseverance, and tact, eventuluj 
placed me business on a more solid 
with theresult of reaping great pocunimy gik, 

its positio^oth in the tra§e anj'in^^ 
estimation. The office of publisher in ordinuy 
to her majesty, which his father had enjoy4 
was continued to him and to his son, 

In 1872, Bentley achieved an extiaoidi- 
nary publishing feat of printing. Two copla 
of the American cose conoermng the'J^. 
hama Claims ’ had been delivered in Loodoii 
—the one to the government, the other to 
Bentley & Son, The documents filled i 
large quarto of five hundred pages, end 
among them were many coloured maps, 'hi 
seventy-two hours afterwards, by the dili- 
gence of the Chiswiclr Press, a facsimile re¬ 
print was published [by Bentley] iuthis 
country, umny days in advance of the ge- 
vernment issue ’ (Leaves frmn the Past, pi- 
vstely printed in 1890, p. 109). Kefeieaci 
to this prompt action was made W Bled- 
stone, then prime minister, in the House of 
Commons. 

_ The record of Bentley’s life is chiefly s 
list of the hooks which ho published, the ms- 

e consisting of worlra of fiction, trarel, 
j, and biography. He prided hinurll 
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. • - nn book to the world which he 
IJeing read, and he 
“ «MTeful ahout the external apnearanco 

M about its contents. As editor 
l.fijle Bar’ he carefully selected worlta 
i S for publication in monthly in- 
He was an assiduous purveyor 
ft emulating libraries of novels in three 
® s Md the most popular were after- 
ftind^dedin his six-shilliug series of 
fttttite Novels.’ The more noteworthy 
whom he introduced to the public 
“tilH&ns, Mrs. Henry Wood, Miss 
rahoda Broughton, Miss Florence Monttro- 
Hawley Smart, Mias ‘Mane Corelli,’ 
S, W K. Norris, Mr. ‘ Maarten Maartens,’ 
^ lbs. Eiddell. His eminence as a puh- 
Merwas attained at the coat of great per- 
wnal labour and to the injury of his health, 
which was always delicate. Duri^ fifteen 
vests be passed each winter at Tenby m 
South B’ales. His last winter was spent at 
■Weston-super-Mare. He returned to his 
house at Upton in the spring in vow feeble 
health, and in the night of 39 May 1896 an 
attack of angina pectoris ended his life. He 
was buried in the churchyard of St. Law- 
lencei Uptons 

Bentley married, 18 Juno 1868, Anne, 
of William Williams of Abemt- 
wyth. His only son Biohard, born in May 
1864, after conducting the business for live 
years, dissolved the firm in 1808, making 
over the stock and assets to Messrs. Mac¬ 
millan & Company. 

Bentley was a member of the Stationers’ 
Company and a fellow of the Eoyal Qeo- 
mpbiou Society. He was very conserva¬ 
tive in his tastes and his feelings, his firm 
hdng the last to continue the custom, dating 
from the end of the seventeenth century, of 
an sanual trade dinner, to which the priu- 
(dpal booksellers were invited, and at which 
new and standard publications were offered 
for sale after the cloth was removed. The 
place was sometimes the Albion Tavern, 
sometimes the haU of the Stationers’ Com¬ 
pany, and, in later years it was the Hdlel 
MStropole. He was intimately versed in the 
literature of France os well os in that of his 
own country, and, u editor of ‘ Temple Bar,’ 
he made it the vehicle for conveying to the 
English public much interesting information 
alxiut the best French writers. He loft be¬ 
hind him twenty-one manuscript volumes of 
literary journals, extending over forty-six 
years, which passed into the possession of his 
son Richard. Bentley's portrait in middle 
ags WEB etched by Lowenstom, and in later 
lue engraved by Mr, Boflfe. Mr. ‘ Maarten i 
Maartens,’ the Butch writer of Fnglish fic¬ 


tion, whom Bentley introduced to the Eng¬ 
lish reading public, thus wrote after his 
death: “* I am a publisher,” Bentley would 
say jokingly, “ but I am also a lover of lite- 
mturo,” He might have added, “ and of lite¬ 
rary men”’ (Leaveefrom the Poet, p. 119). 

[Academy, IflOfi, i. 483 ; Athensum, 1896, i. 
789; le Livre, October 1886, pp. 292-8; The 
Bookmiin, July 1896; Times, 31 May 1895; 
private information,] F, R, 

BENTLEY, BOBERT (1821-1893), bo¬ 
tanist, was born at Hitcbin, Hertford^ire, 
on 26 March 1821. He was apprenticed to 
William Maddock, a druggist at 'Tunbridge 
Wells, where he began the study of botany. 
He then became assistant to Messrs. Bell & 
Oo. in Oxford Street, and, on tbo establish¬ 
ment of the Fbarmaceutical Society, became 
one of the first asBociates, He attended 
the lectures of Anthony Todd Thomson 
[g. v.l on botany and matoria medica, and 
gained the first prise for botany awarded by 
the new society. Having matriculated in 
the university of Loudon, Bentley entered 
the icing’s Oollcgo medical school, and quali¬ 
fied 08 a member of the Boyol College of 
Surgeons in 1847. He became a fellow of 
tbo Linnoan Society in 1849, lie soon after 
was appointed lecturer on botany at the 
London Hospital medical school, and then 
professor of botany at the London Institu¬ 
tion and at King’s Oollege, and professor of 
botany and materia medica to the Fharmo- 
ooutical Society, For ten vears he edited 
tbo‘Fbarmaceutical Journal,’ in which all 
tbo origilial P^ers with which bo is credited 
in tbo Boyaf Society’s ' Oatalogue of Scien- 
tifio Papers' (i. 283, ix, 102) were puhlisliod, 
lie acted as president of lihe Fbarmaceutical 
Conference at Nottingham in 1866 and at 
Dundee in 1867, and was for many years 
chairman of the garden committee of tiie 
Boyal Botanical ^iety, giving on annual 
course of lectures to the fsllows. Cn his re¬ 
signation of bis professorship to the Plianna- 
ceutical Society m 1887, Bentley was elected 
emeritus professor. He also took on active 
part in the afiairs of tbo English Church 
Union, serving for some years on the coun¬ 
cil. Bentley died at bis home in Warwick 
Boad, Kensington, on 24 Deo. 1808, and 
was buried at Konsal Green cemetery. In 
1886 bo edited the ‘ British Fbarmacraceia ’ 
mintly with Frofessors Bedwood ana Att- 
neld. His cliief works ore i 1. ‘ Manual of 
Botany,' 1861,8vo; 4th edit, 1881) a text¬ 
book of considerable pbormaoeutiool value, 
which has since been rewritten by the 
author’s successor, Ftofeasor Green, 3.‘ Cha¬ 
racters, Properties, and Uses of Eucalyptus,’ 
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1874,8vo. a ‘Botany,' 1875, 870 ; one of 
the ‘ Manuals of Elementary Science’ issued 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge. 4. ‘ Medicinal Plants,’ 1876-80, 8ro ; 
written in conjunction with Henry Trimen 
fh.v.], with excellent coloured plates by D. 
^air. 

[Fharmacoutical Journal, 1893-4, p. S59; 
Froceodines of the Linncan Society, 1893-4, 
p. 28.] G. S. B. 

BEEESFOKD, MARCUS GERVAIS 
(1601-1886), archbishop of Armagh, was 
second son of George De la Poer Beresford, 
bishop of Kilfflore and Ardagh, and of 
Frances, daughter of Gervais Parker Bushe, 
and niece of Henry Grattan [q. t.] He was 
bom on 14 Feb. 1*801 at the Custom House, 
Dublin, then the residence of his grand¬ 
father, John Beresford [q. v.], the Irish 
statesman, and received his education first 
at Dr. Tate's school at Richmond, and after¬ 
wards at Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1824, M.A. in 1828, 
D.D. in 1840. Entering the ministry he 
was ordained in 1824, and was preferred to 
the rectory of KildaUon^ co. Cavan, in 
his father’s diocese, which he held for 
three years, and was then appointed 
to the vicarages of Druim and Larah. 
In 1839 he was appointed archdeacon of 
Ardagh, and remained in this position until, 
on the death of Bishop Leslie, who had 
succeeded his father in the see, he was m- 
poiuted bishop of Kilmare and Ardagh. Ha 
was consecrated in Armagh Cathedral on 
24 Sept. 1854. Eight years later—in 1862 
—on the death of his cousin, Lord John 
George Beresford fq. v.], Beresford was ele¬ 
vated to the Irian primacy, and was en¬ 
throned in Armagh Cathedral. AVith the 
archbishopric he also held the bishopric of 
dogher, which was re-united to the see of 
Armagh by virtue of 3rd and 4th Wil- 
liam_ IV, cap. 37, hut which in the dises¬ 
tablished church of Ireland has been revived 
as on independent see. By virtue of Ms 
office Beresford was prelate of the order of 
St. Patrick, and a member of the Irish privy 
council, Ue was on several occasions sworn 
a lord-justice for the government of Irdand 
in the temporary absences of the viceroy. He 
received the honorary degree of D.C.L. fiom 
Oxford University on 8 Jiine 1864. 

In the earlier years of his episcopate Beres¬ 
ford took no forward port in church affairs 
on^de Ms diocese. But he was pre¬ 
eminently fitted to guide the church of Ire¬ 
land through the troubled waters she en¬ 
countered in the first years of his primacy. 
In the stormy controversies provoked by 


Gladstone's measure of disestablishuj, 
and disendowment, as well as in thodilSfj 
task of remodelling the constitution of 
church when disestablishment had heenc J, 
summated, the primate earned the reputstini 
of an eoclesiaetical statesman, In the d, 
cuasions on the Irish church which pieccd,J 
the more acute stages of the agitation, Beta, 
ford was among those who favoured tl# 
timely adoption of a measure of reform; uji 
with this view was an active promoter of (Ij 
candidature of John Thomoa Ball [q, 7 . Sop-p 
for the university of Dublin in 1866, ^ 
policy savoured too much of Erastianism to 
satisfy the more militant section of hid, 
churchmen (vide Letters Archbiihm 
Magee, vol. i?) Beresford had no place is 
the House of Lords during the debates ns 
disestablishment, his brother otchhishop 
Richard Ohenevix Trench [q. v.], having fk 
right for that' turn ’ of a seat in parliamest 
But the primate bore a large piart in tile so- 
gotiations for terme for the church vliioli 
followed the adoption by the House of Com. 
mens of the principle of Gladstone’s bill, 
He was a ready dehator, and proved an td, 
mirahle chairman in the general synod met 
which he presided. In educational mattas 
Beresford was a strong advocate of tli« 
system of united secular and eepniate mb. 
gioua education, and in this respect revetJd, 
on his accession to the primacy, the po% 
pursued by his predecessor. 

Beresford died at the Palace, Armagh, on 
26 Dec. 1886, and was buried in Aimub 
Cathedral. Beresford was twice maitim! 
first, on 26 Oct 1824, to Mary, daughter of 
Henry L’Estronge of Moystown, and wi^ 
of R. E. Digby 01 GeasMll (she died in 1846); 
secondly, on 6 June 1860, to Elizabetb, 
daughter of J, T. Kennedy of Armadale, co. 
Down, and widow of Robert George B®. 
ford of Raheustown, co. Meath (she died is 
1870). He left a large family: of whom the 
eldest sou, George D. Bere^rd, sat fiooi 
1876 to 1886 asM.P. for Armagh city infte 
House of Commons. 

A portrait of Beresford, executed shoitlj 
after nis accession to the primacy byCatte^ 
son Smith, P.R,I1.A., became the property of 
Ms eldest sou. A copy of this portrait, whi^ 
has also been engraved, was executed by tbo 
artist’s son, and rs in the collection at the 
Palace, Arm^h. An earlier portrait, riso 
by Catterson ^ith, painted when Beresfmd 
woe biehop of Kilmore, paeeed to the primate’s 
second son. 

[Burke's Peerage,- Life of Archbishop Tail; 
Letters and Memorials of Archbishop Magee; 
Life of Bishop Samuol 'Wilborfome by his sou, 
vol. in.; private information.] G. Tj. F. 
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n 1 , ffr^mar school he -went to Kugby 
P"?^ ^thence in 1821 as a scholar to 
fShrirt'a CoUege, Cambridge, where ha gi-a- 
B.aT 1826, proceeding M.A. in 
Having taken orders m 1820, ho be- 
1829 curate at St. John’s, Margate. 
iTtiis period his attontion wm largely 
to the anatomy of molluscs, and 
•ftenwrJs to seaweeds. In 1833 ha became 
oOTetual curate of Apethorpe and Wood 
Ewton, and took up hia tesidonco at King’s 
rnifiii Northamptonshire, until 1868, lie 
wu.«ma rural dean of Eothwoll, and in 1868 
vicar of Sibbertoft, near Market Horborough, 
in the same county. Berkeley’s £rat great 
work was the volume on fungi in Smith’s 
I EuiM Mora,’ published in 1836, which he 
followed up by a series of ‘ Notices of British 
Pungi,’ published, as hia zoological papers 
had been, in the 'Magazine of Zoology and 
Botany’ and, in its continuation, the ‘An¬ 
nals and Magazine of Natural Iliatory.’ In 
these, after 1848, he was asaociatod with 
Christopher Edmund Broome (1812-1886). 
Between 1844 and 1860 he issued his ‘ De¬ 
cades of Eungl,’ and about the same period 
he desoribed, either alone or in conjunction 
with Broome, the fund collcotod by Darwin 
on the voyage of the Beagle, those brought 
by Hugh Cuming h. v.J from the Bhilip- 
pmes, those sent by George Henry Kendrick 
Waites [q. V.] from Ceylon, and many 
other series. 

On the establishment of the ‘ Gardeners’ 
Chronicle,’ in 1844, Berkeley became one of 
its most constant contributors, his most im¬ 
portant series of papers in its columns boing 
one on vegetable paWlogy, written between 
1864 and 1867 and never reprinted. On the 
appointment of the government commission 
eu the potato disease, in 1846, consisting of 
John Lindley [q.v.j, (Sir) Eobert John 
Eime jTq. v.J, end Lyon Eloyfnir (Baron 
Playfair) [q. v. Suppl.j, Berkeloy gave tho 
neatest assistance. In 1867 ho published 
his most comprehensive work, the * Intro¬ 
duction to Oryptogamio Botany,' a troaliso 
of great orippnality and lasting influence, 
which remained the only attempt of the 
far thirty years. 'The Outlines of 
British Fungology,’ puhlishod in 1800, with 
numerous figures, is still one of the most 
^Mul handbooks; but his ‘Ilandbook of 
witiBa Moases * (1863^ was less successful. 
Between 1866 and 1873 Berkoloy desoribed 
the Mjian fungi for Seemann’s 'Flora Viti- 
BHiis/aud from 1860 to 1877 he acted as 


editor of the ' Journol of the Eoyol Horti¬ 
cultural Society ’ and botanical director of 
tho society, in which post he distinguished 
himself alike by hia encyclopiedic knowledge 
and by his urbanity. In 1868 he was presi¬ 
dent of section D of the British Association, 
and between 1871 and 1876 ho acted as one 
of the revisers of Griffith and Henfrey’s 
‘ Miorographio Dictionary.’ Berkeley was 
also for many years an examiner at the uni¬ 
versity of London, but deafness and ad¬ 
vancing years caused him to retire from 
amentiho work in 1879, when ho presented 
his herbarium of fungi—comprising more 
than ten thousand meoies—and his hooks on 
tho subject, to the Eoyol Gardens at Kew. 

Berkeley bocame a fellow of the Linnean 
Society in 1836, and of the Eoyal Society in 
1879; but ho had received the royal medal 
of tho latter body in 1863. He was elected 
an honorary follow of Christ’s College in 
1883. ITo died at his vicarage, Sibbertoft, 
near Market Ilarborough, on 30 July 1889. 
On his death his colleotion of algoo was 
added to_ tho Cambridge Tlnivorsity ihorbii/- 
ntim, while his correspondence with Broome 
^m 1841 passed, on the death of that bota¬ 
nist in 1880, to the botanical department of 
the British Museum. There is a portrait of 
Berkeley in 'Mon of Eminonoo,’ edited by 
Lovell lleove and Edward Walford in 1884, 
pd two in tho ‘ Gavdonors’ Chroniolo,’ one 
m 1871, tho other in 1870—the former re¬ 
produced in' LaBelgique Horticole’ for 1872. 

oil portrait by James Peol, painted in 
1878, was presented by subscription to the 
Linnean Society. A genus of algoo was 
named Berkeleya in his honour by Eobert 
K^e Grevillo. 

The Eoyal Society's ' Catalogue of Scien¬ 
tific Papers' (i. 206-7, vii. 144, k. 200) 
enumerates 108 papers by Borksloy slone, 
besides soventoon written in conjunction 
with others. Ilia ohiof independent works 
are: 1. ‘aioanings of British Alg®,’ 1833, 
8 vo. 2. ‘ English Elora’ (vol. vi. 'Eungi’), 
1830,8vo. 8 .' Introduction to Cryptogomio 
Botany,’ 1867,8vo. 4. ‘ Outlines of British 
Eungology,’ 1800, 8 vo. 6. ‘Handbook of 
British SlosBos,’ 1868,8vo. 

[Journal of Botany, 1880, pp. 306-8; Annals 
of Botany, iii. 461-0, with full bibliography; 
Oardonoi's’ Chronido, 1871 i. 271, 1870 i. 788; 
Ntttnro, xl, S 71 - 2 ; Eugby School Eegwtsr, 
1876-1840, p. 181.] &. 6 .B. 

BEENAYS, ALBEET JAMBS (1823- 
1892), chemist, son of Dr. Adolphus Beruays 
(d. 22 Doc. 1804), professor of modern lan¬ 
guages at King’s College London, was born 
in London in 1823. Ho was educated at 
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King's College seliool, and studied chemis¬ 
try with C. llemigius Freseniiis, and after¬ 
wards with Justus Liebig at (-i-iessen, whew 
he graduated Ph.D. His doctoral thesis 
was probably a paper on limonin, a bitter 
principle which ho discovered in the pips of 
oranges and lemons fpuhlished in Buchner's 
‘Repertorium fiir die Pharmacia’ and abs¬ 
tracted in LiEPia’s Annalen, 1841, xl. 317). 
In 1846 he began his career as an analyst 
and lecturer on chemistry in Derby, and be¬ 
came known for his interest in questions 
concerning food and hygiene. In 1661 he 
served as a juror at the Great Exhibition. 
In 1862 he published the first edition of 
‘Household Chemistry,’ a popular work, of 
which the fourth edition, published in 1862, 
was called ‘The Science of Home Life,’ and 
the seventh edition, published in 1869, ‘The 
Student’s Chemistry? 

In 1856 Bernays was appointed to the 
lectureship in chemistry at St. Mary’s Hos¬ 
pital, London; he resigned in 1860, and ac¬ 
cepted a similar post at St. Thomas’s Hos¬ 
pital, which he retained till his death. _ Ber¬ 
ners was also public analyst to St. Giles’s, 
Camberwell, and St. Saviour's, Southwark, 
was for many years chemist and analyst to 
the Kent Water Company, and sometime 
examiner to the Pioyal College of Physicians. 
He died from bronchitis at Acre House, 
Brixton, on 5 Jan. 1892, and was by his 
own desire cremated at Woking. 

Bernays was a genial man and a capable 
and popular teacher; he took a great inte¬ 
rest m social matters generally, and gave 
oyer a thousand free public lectures during 
his lifetime. Besides the works mentioned 
ahoro he published a small manual on food 
in 1876, an essay on ‘ The’ Moderate Use of 
Alcohol True Temperance,’ published in the 
‘ Contemporary Review’ and reprinted with 
essaye by others in ' The Alcohol Question,’ 
various editions of ‘Notes for Students in 
Chemistry,’ and miscellaneous lectures on 
agricultural chemistiy and other subjects. 
He also carried out investigations on the 
atmosphere of Cornish mines and on danger¬ 
ous trades, and made inventions in water 
filtration. He was a fellow of the Chemical 
Society and of the Institute of Chemistry. 

lie married Ellen Labatt, daimhter of 
Benjamin Evans; she died on 6 ]^b. 1901 
(^Timea, 8 Feb, 1901). 

[Obitaaries in the Times, 9 Jan. 1892; Journ. 
Chem, Soc. 1892, p. 488, by T[homa8] S[tevec- 
Bon]; Chemical News, her. 85; Nature, xlv. 
258; Brit. Med, .Tourn. 1892, i. 148; The Ana¬ 
lyst, 1892, xrii. 60, and index to vols, i-zx.; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.; King's Coll. Cal.; Bernes's 
ova works.] p, J, H, 


BERTHON, EDWARD LYOT(ito 
1899), inventor, born in Finahuiy 
London, on 20 Feb. 1813, was the tent?ctoj 
of Peter Berthon, who married in 170 ;, 
daughter of Henry Park [q. v.] of Liverpo,-] 
His father was great-grandson of St. Pd 
Berthon, the only son of the Huguenot 
Marquis_ de Ohf.tellerault, who escaped tie 
persecutions that followed the revocatiouof 
the edict of Nantes in 1686, He found t 
refime in Lisbon, whence his son proceeded 
to London. Peter Berthon was an emT 
contractor, who was reduced from wealflto 
comparative poverty by the wreck of ^ 
number of his ships and the end of tie 
war on the downfall of Napoleon, In 
young Berthon was sent to Liverpool to 
study surgery under the care of James Day. 
son (who nad just taken over Henry Patk'e 
practice), and with Dawson he continnedfoi 
more than four years. At the end of this 
time, having engaged himself to a niece of 
kfrs. Dawson, he wont to Dublin to finish hh 
course at the College of Surgeons there; hot 
a violent attack of pneumonia, and, on his n. 
oovery, his marriage on 4 June 1834, seem to 
have put an end to his medical studies, fie 
spent the greater part of the next aix yeaig 
travelling m Fiance, Switzerland, and ItalT, 
During this time he also employed himseli 
with philosophical experiments. From child, 
hood he had ehowu a remarhahle aptitude 
for mechanical ecience; as a hoy he had 
constructed an electrical machine, and had 
been in the habit of giving demonetratioug 
to his companions, while at Geneva onh'n 
wedding tour—he noted the date, 28 Juae 
1834—he conceived the idea of applying the 
screw to nautical propulsion. To him it 
seems to have been absolutely new^ and, ee 
far os practical adaptation went, it really 
was so. In the autumn of 1836 he caitied 
out a series of experiments with twin scieire 
on a model three feet bng, and arrived et 
the two-bladed propeller os now used. The 
model was then sent to the admiralty, 
but was returned some few weeks sfteN 
wards with the opinion that ‘ the soreiv mi 
a pretty toy, which never would and nevei 
oould propel a ship.’ This so for discouraged 
Berthon mat he never completed the patent 
and allowed the matter to rest. Hi 1838 ha 
read in the newspaper of the invention of 
the screw propeller by Francis Smith [q. v.], 
and natuiEdly awumed that Smith had get 
the idea from his abandoned dietch in m 
patent office, "When he returned to Eng¬ 
land in 1840 he went ‘ to have it out ■wifli 
the Bwpoeed pirate,’ It appeared, however, 
that Smith’s design was as ori^nal as Bei- 
thon’s, though his experiments had led him 
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St 1841 Bertbon had made up bia mind 
file oidew, He had aome time before 
]di3 his name entered at j^manuel GoUege, 
finiiridge, but he now migrated to Magda- 
Itie as a fellow-commoner. He spent more 
time, be says, in paintii^ than in the study 
of mathematics, and, being married, refused 
tate^forhonoaia, But ha continued his 
uidamcai experiiaenta, and especially with 
I small gauge for measuring the speed of 
ships, which he speaks of as a ‘nautaoho- 
met«,'bttt which has been more commonly 
'Berthon’s log.’ Here, again, hy his i 
e^mente, be rediscovered the hydraulic 
, piinciple enunciated long before by £er- 
nonlli, of the sucking action of a stream of 
• wata ctessing the end, or a email orifice 
near the eud, of a pipe. Such a pipe pro¬ 
jecting below the bottom of a ship, and acted 
on by its motion through the water, was 
made ts indicate the speed by the surface 
fereiofacolran of mercury placed in the 
, Berthon graduated B,A. 

1849), find was ordained to the curacv 
rflToington. In W4? he was pmsenlea 
to the bring of Holy Trmity, krahom, 
wham he remained for eight years, malrW 
the Kguamtanco of many naval oiBoers. and 
^tmimg his experiments with the log on 
hoMd tie steamers running hetweon SoSth- 
smpfon and Jersey The results he obtained 
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His father, Anthony Bessemer, himself a embossing metal, cfuds, fabrics, * 4 , 
notable inventor and engineer, was born in , natural step, and in this his skill aa 
the city of London, but "with his parents draughtsi^n, and his abilityas a die-sia^,. 
passed over to Holland in early childhoodi inhented from his father, gave him 
and was in due time apprenticed to an en- advantages. The fly press at first, » 
gineer. Before he was twenty he took a afterwards the hydraulic press, in its ft. 
conspicuous part in the construction and primitive form, enabled him to tum c 
ereefion of the first steam pumping engine large quantities of embossed workindiffatt 
set to workinHoUand. At the age of twenty- materials, and for this he found a ttsi, 
one the elder Bessemer went to Paris, and, market. 

although possessing scanty means and few His connection with Somerset Houn 
&iends, he quickly attained high distinction, (through the annual art exhibitions), sbJ 
becoming a member of the French Academy the attention he was then paying to staac. 
of Sciences five years after his arrival. Later ing and embossing work, led to his fii?, 
he was appointed to a leading position in the great invention. At that time (about I 8 D .3 
Paris mint,where his artistic skill in die-sink- it was notorious that frauds on the gottm* 
ing and engraving, and his invention of a ment,-by the repeated use of stamps affliej 
copying machine, brought him reputation to deeds, were perpetrated to an alsnsii; 
and abundant means. With the French Re- extent, involving a loss to the revemieof 
volution, however, reverses came, and An- lOO.OOOZ. _ a year. This fraud Besair-r 
thony ^ssemer barely saved his life and rendered impossible by the invention of pg. 
lost nearly all his fortune. He escaped to forated dies, so that a date could he n. 
England and settled in the Hertfordshire delibly impressed on every stamp, flu 
vilmge of Charlton, where Henry Bessemer gift of this invention to the govenmesj 

was bom. The pursuits followed by the was to have been recognised by a permantrt 

elder Bessemer in the secluded village shtmed official appointment, but, fortunately fg 
the course of Henry Be^semer’e life. The the inventor, the promise was not hit 
former established a small factory at Chari- although it was recognised many years htg 
ton for the manufacture of gold chains, and by a tardy bestowal of knigbtbood. Greitlj 
tWs was subsequently abandoned for a more disappointed at the result of this, his lii,t 
important enterprise, that of type-founding, great invention, Bessemer turned to anofta 
Ttoa business was undertaken in association direction in order to make a livelihood. Ht 
with WiBiam Coslon, the representative of purchased plumbago waste at 2s. 6 i. a ponn^ 
the well-known fiunily which for two pre- which, <^er cleaning and lixiviation,heMi». 
vioiiB generations had been connected wiidi pressed into blocks under hydraulic pressm, 
this industry [see under Casloit, WiLiuit3. and out into plips_ for meting pencils; at 
The skill of the elder Bessemer as a die- the plumbago in this shape found a market it 
sinker rapidly brought considerable success 4/. 10s. apound, the industry was a profitskls 
to the new business. one. After a time he disposed of me seciet 

Henry Bessemer, inheriting the energy, of manufacture for 3001. Reverting to eatly 
inventive talent, and artistic feeling of ms experience, Bessemer now turned his attei- 
father, was brought up amid congenial sur- tion for a while to type-founding, the noiel 
roundings; except for the time devoted to idea of his process being that of castis; 
an elementary Vacation, the whole of his under pressure; this was flowed by notatls 
early years were spent in his father’s work- improvements in engine turning, an occup 
shop, where be found every opportunity and tion which brou^t him into contact vitk 
encouragement for developing his natural Thomas Be La Rue [q. v.], founder of tin 
inclinations. At the age of seventeen he printing house. About 1838 he invented 1 
came to London to seek his fortune, possess- type-composing maifliine that was used st 
ing a knowledge of all that his father and the printing offices of the 'Family Herald,' 
the Charlton factory could teach him. This and was capable of setting five tbouBimd 
was in 1830; be appears to have first turned type an hour. It was at this time too that ke 
his knowled^ of easily fusible alloys, and invented and perfected a process for makinf; 
of casting them, to good account, and to imitatiou Utrecht velvet. The mechanics 
have made a trade in art work of white skill and artistic capacity of the iuventor 
metal, and afterwards in copper-coating proved useful in this industry, for be aat 
such castings, the earliest practical applica- only had to design all the machinery ra¬ 
tion of electrq-platW. Hia work brought quired, hut to eugravethe embossing rolls 
ffim into notice. ^ occasionally showed himself. His arrangement with the mana- 
it at the exhibitions of the Royal Academy facturers was to emboss the velvet supplied 
at Somerset House. From art castings to to him at a flxed price. At ilie conunsnee* 
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bliimngs a yard, 
ffiSSiinately reduced to twopence. 
k^nlMindoned the industry. 

1840 Bessemer turned Lis attention 
* ifnctureofbronze powd® and gold 



A price of’the powder and paint 
Sut IL 10s. a pound. After many 
and failures, and encouraged con- 
by Be La Eue, Bessemer suo- 
i in producing on article at least equal 
M Z made in Germany, and at so cheap a 
nte that he was enabled to defy all compe- 
!rf,oa The manufacture of this material 
^orda perhaps the most remarkable illus- 
ttstion of the successful workmg of a secret 
The various details were entrusted 
to a fw relatives, by whom the works were 
managed for nearly forty years, until the 
-rice of the powder had fallen from 4t to 
Si 6 i. a pound, and the margin was too 
Email to carry on the business profitably. 
Pining the first half of this time, how-ever, 
Bessemer derived relatively large revenues 
from theindustiy, and was thus enabled to 
find the means for developing his third great 
imention. It may be mentioned here that 
between 1840 and 1863 ho was considerably 
interested in the processes of sugar refining, 
and obtained a number of patonts (thirteen 
in all) for machinery for the pui-pose. No 
profitable results, however, attended these 
efforts, wMoh were somewhat outside the 
range of Bessemer’s special line of invention. 

commencement of the most important 
part of Bessemer’s career dates hack to the 
Wmean war, when the obvious imperfoctions 
in the artillery of the British army brought 
to theikmt a loige number of more or less 
able inventors. Naturally Bessomer was 
among this number; one of his early pro¬ 
posals was to fire elongated shot from a 
anootb-bore gun and obtain rotation by 
grooving the projectile. He received no en¬ 
couragement from the British war office, 
but a good deni from the Emperor Napoleon, 
wbo invited him to Yincemies, where some 
interesting experiments proved conclusively 
that the material then available fo]^uu con¬ 
struction was entirely too weak. ^ obtain 
a stronger material was now the object of 
Bessemer's most earnest investigations. His 
efforts were directed to the production of a 
combined metal by the fhsiou of pig or cast 
non with stool in a reverbatory or cupola 
furnace. This was the subject of the first 
of the long series of patents taken out by 
Bessemer in connection with the manufao- 
ture of steel, which extended over a period 


of fifteen years from August 1864 to August 
1809, The combination of cast iron and steel 
(a prooesB protected by a patent dated 10 Jan. 
1866) produced a metal that gave promising 
results, hut was altogether defidont in the 
qualities required. Accident led Bessemer to 
experiment in another direction. He was 
mating pig iron in a reverberatory furnace, 
and observed some pieces exposed to the air 
blast on one side of the bath that remained 
unmelted in spite of the intense heat; on 
examination these proved to bo mere shells 
of wholly decarbonised iron, the carbon 
having boon burnt out by the blast. This 
accident was at once turned to account, and 
a number of interesting experiments fol¬ 
lowed that formed the basis of the second 
Bessemer steel patent dated 17 Oct. 1866, 
This patent describes the use of a furnace 
large enough to ooutain a number of cruoihles 
charged with melted pig iron, through which 
air under pressure or steam was blown. 
This was fdlowed by another patent, dated 
7 Dec, 1866, for running tho molted pig iron 
from tho blast furnace or cupola into a largo 
tipping vessel—the Bessemer oonv6rter--the 
air blast being introduced through tuyeres 
BO as to pass up through the charge. Two 
patents, dated 4 Jan. and IS Feb, 1866, 
describe improvements in mechanical details, 
and on 16 March following, another specifi¬ 
cation was filed, for the addition of some 
rccarbonising material 'to be odded to tbe 
charge from which the carbon and impurities 
had been burnt out by the blast, so as to 
restore a given percentage of carbon, accord¬ 
ing to the qualify of steel it was desired to 
manufacture. This completes the list of 
master patents that controlled the Bessemer 
process. There were many others, but they 
were of relatively minor importance. Be¬ 
tween the middle of 1866 and the summer 
of 1860, when he read a famous paper at the 
Oheltonhom meeting of tho British Assooia- 
tiou for tho Advancemont of Science, Besse¬ 
mer carried out a great number of experi¬ 
ments at his laboratory, Baxter House, St. 
Panoras, with tho olijoct of establishing his 
process on an industrial soale. 

The problem to be solved was how to 
decarbonise the charge completely, and to 
keep it fluid by the active combustnon of the 
impurities in the molten iron by means of an 
air blast. Tho first converter used for this 
process was a cylindrical chamber lined with 
fireclay, with a row of tuyeres near the 
bottom and an opening at tho top for the 
discharge of tlie burning gases. The con¬ 
verter Wd ton hundredweight of molten 
motol, and an air blast of fifteen pounds’ 
pressure to the square inch was used. This 
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wos admitted through the tuyeres into the 
charge for about ten minutes, when a violent 
explosion of sparks and flame and melted 
slag occurred, lasting some minutes. As 
soon as this nad subsided the charge was 
tapped from the converter, and the metal 
was found to he wholly decarbonised mal¬ 
leable iron. After many experiments the 
fixed converter was replaced by one mounted 
on trunnions; in its earliest form this arrange¬ 
ment was patented in February 18d6,_ 

The success of Bessemer’s experiments 
attracted considerable attention, and this 
was increased to widespread enthusiasm on 
the reading of his famous paper before the 
British Association at the Oheltenham meet¬ 
ing in 1856, This paper was entitled ‘ On 
the Manufacture of Malleable Iron and Steel 
without Fuel.’ The result of the paper was 
remarkable. Beasemer’s reputation as a 
practical man of science was such that the 
statements,he made were accepted without 
question, and within a month ot the date of 
die meeting he hod received no less than 
27,0001, from ironmokers in diflerent parts of 
the country for licenses to use the invention. 
But Bessemer’s victory was not yet quite 
decisive. Trials of the process were hastily 
made by the licensees, without due care and 
knowledge, resulting for the most port in 
failure. Enthusiasm gave place to discredit, 
condemnation, and abuse, and for a while 
Bessemer’s reputation and the Bessemer 
process were in danger of extinction, l^e 
great inventor, however, was not easily dis¬ 
couraged ; he carried out new experiments 
at Baxter House, spent thousands of pounds 
in the construction of fresh plant, and in 
1868 he was able to show his numerous 
L'censees why they had failed, and how they 
could make higho^ass steel with certainty. 
Thus he justified the olaime made in his 
Cheltenham pwer of 1866, and proved that 
he had passed the experimental stage of 
manufacture. Then followed a violent op¬ 
position on the part of the steel trade, which 
was met by Bessemer erecting in 1869 his 
own works m Shefiield, and starting in busi¬ 
ness os a steel maker. Those works be¬ 
came financially successful ten years after 
they were opened, and have continued to 
flourish till the present time. In .Tune 1869 
Bessemer was selling tool steel (for the first 
time quoted on the metal market), the price 
being 21. 4a. per cwt. But this steel was 
not made by the reel Bessemer process. The 
melted iron, having been quite decarbonised 
by lie air blast, was granulated by being 
run into water, and was then remelted in a 
crucible with snlEcient manganese to return 
the desired amount of carbon. It was in 


June 1869, however, that the firatK^ ' 
steel was run direct from the eonverta f? 
decarbonising agent having been pm’i,, 
the charge after the blast had dons ftsiral' 
From this time the manufacture pwicS 
steadily on a constantly increamnsrgS 
Subsequently,in 1879, the Bessemetp^ 
reached its ultimate stage of perfe^ 
owing to the discovery by Sidney ftSU 
Thomas [q. v.] of a means of 
phosphorus in the Bessemer converter 
the manufacture of Bessemer steel' 
there^ greotly facilitated ondAeapenJh 
both England and America. The Befisemf 
process ftom 1865 onwards experienced th 
competition of the Siemens process for mA ! 
ing steel; this process wae largely emploJ ' 
in Great Britam after its invention m tW 
year [see SiEMBira, Sin WitLiiii], bat B«. 
semers eariiw invention has conapicnoaJT 
maintained its superiority of output fw (]» 
whole world. 

A claim was made by Bobert Forest# 
Mushet [q. v.] to have anticipated Beesemet's 

invention altogether, and to have been the 
first to cany it to a successful issue, fiis 
there is no doubt that Bessemer worked ip. 
dependently of Mushet, and was nota^ 
qnainted with Mnshet’s experiments tin h 
had completed his own. He consented b 
the award of the Bessemer medal of the Ing 
end Steel Institute to Mushet in 1806, mj 
bestowed on him on annuity of SOOi. Uaaiiet 
stated his cose in 1883 in ‘ The Besseiga. 
Mushet Process, or the Manufacture d 
Cheap Steel.' Bessemer told his story in eg 
unpublished autobiography, 

within five years of 1869, the date of tk ' 
completion of Bessemor’s invention the 
Bessemer process had been adopted!); iH 
the steel-making countries of the world, tsd 
its real value was understood, though noogg 
would have ventured to prophesy the rart ( 
developments that were in store for it. Be. 
verting to the cause which had first M hk 
to this lino of investigation, Besseme# soon 
after 1869 made a speciality of gnn-mo^g 
at Sheffield, and manufactured some hug- 
dreds of weapons for foreign governmenU, 

No doubt indeed exists that, but for tbs op¬ 
position to the use of steel for ordnance in 
this country, that material would have been 
used iu the British services twenty yean 
sooner than was the case. The Besseins 
steel B^bits at the London International 
Exhibition of 1863 gave a good idea of tbe 
state of the manufacture at the Sheffield 
works at that date. These exhibits included 
locomotive boiler tube plates, ftom one of 
which a disc 23 in, diameter and | in. thick i 
had been out, and stamped into a cup 11 in. 
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—:—nm^TlOin. deep. There were a 
indiemet ninety-second 

a 2d-pounder gun he- 
®* ■ I fn another large order; enuare steel 
Md double-headfd steel rails twisted 
Luirfospirals; a l^-in.ingot, the fracture 
, S Lkedlike forged steel; an ingot 
g 186 pounds, the 6,410th that had 
Sca”?SrticonWter of the Sheffield 
There was also a double-headed steel 
long, the crankshaft of a 260 horse- 
StSeSandsomeweldlesstyres. From 
Si’it will be seen that Bessemer steel was 
widely into use in very varied direo- 
S^^The first locomotive steel boilers were 
5'on the London and North-Western 
Mwayin ISCS- 1“ t**®* 7®“ stationary 
hollers of the some material were made, and 
ships' plates were rolled on a large scale. 
The first Bessemer steel rails were made 
much earlier than this. In 1861 Crewe 
station was laid with such roils rolled at 
Crewe ftom ingots cast at ^effleld. The 
next year another rail was laid outside the 
Camden goods station, and the experience 
fiom these experiinenta revolutionised 
niilway practice and rendered possible the 
heary loads and high speeds of to-day. Tho 
fat steel rails—those laid at Crewe— 
were in good order five years later, though 
300 trains a dey had run over them. Prices 
of course ruled high, but even so steel rails 
proved to be cheaper than iron rails, and 
we laid as rapidly as they could he made, 
ft 1806 the output of Bessemer steel on the 
oontinent was as follows:—^France, 80,606 
tons; Prussio, 33,000 tons; Belgium, 40,000 
tons; Austria, 21,000 tons; Eusaia, 6,000 
tons; Sweden,6,000 tons; the German States, 
2,000 tons; Italy, 360 tons; and Spain, 600 
tons, Tbemanufaoturein the United States, 
whid was destined to siupass by far that of 
other coimtiies, had not then commenced, 
ftioes were—compared witli those of to-day— 
iabulouslyhigli; though, compared with those 
which had been charged by 1800, 

they appeared extremely low. Then 1201. a 
ton had been paid for steel tyres. In 1866 
Bessemer had forced the price down to 461, 
and 401, a ton. 

These figures show that Bessemer's reward 
had at laat come after many years of work 
and waiting. But so much timo had been 
lost in early struggles that hut a few years 
remained before the expiry of the inaefer 
patents. From the beeixming of 1866 i o the 
end of 1868 the royaUies at 21. per ton of 
ingots averaged 200,0001,, hut after 1868 
they fell_ to 2s, 6d. per ton, The total royal¬ 
ties Mceived amounted to about one million 
The expiry of patents of course 


largely reduced the price of rails, and greatly 
increased demand. About 1804 Bessemer 
sold his American patents to a United States 
syndicate, hut it was not until the expiry of 
these patents that great progress was made 
in America. In 1860 the first order for steel 
rails came from the United States, 1,000 tons 
at 251. a ton; the following year this price 
had fallen to less than half, and in 1867 
England sent to the United States 28,000 
tons at 121, 

Within the United States the Bessemer 
steel manufacture was introduced and de¬ 
veloped by Alexander L. Holley (1807-70). 
In 1860 110,000 tons of rails were laid on the 
United States railways. Of these Messrs, 
Oimmell & Co. of Sheffield sent out 27,000 
tons, Messrs, Johu Brown & Co. 60,000 tons, 
and the Barrow Colony 16,000 tons. But 
in the sameyeorthe Troy (New York) Works 
were able to produce 20,000 tons, and the 
importation of Bessemer steel from England 
into America ceased with the establishment of 
other works. During the thirty years 1869- 
1899 the manufacture increaaed so rapidly 
that in the latter year the capacity for pro¬ 
duction had grown to about 10,000,000 tons. 
The manufacture of Bessemer steel in the 
United States has for many years exceeded 
that of any other country, and at the present 
timo it is probahlv epal to that of the rest 
of the world _ collectively. With nowing 
production prices fell, until stoel raUs could 
he pnrohasea for less than 61, a ton. 

After Bessemer’s more active and financial 
interests in stoel mamifactm'e ceased, he 
turned his attention to other matters. Among 
these the inyoution which most attracted 
public attention was his swinging saloon for 
sea-going vessels. His desire was to miti¬ 
gate, if not to remove, the sufFering due to 
sea-sickncsB, To this end he constructed, 
for the Channel service, the stoamship Bes¬ 
semer, a boat 360 ft. lon^ 64 ft, wide, and 
with 4,000 house-power. The great feature 
of this vessel was a saloon hung amidship 
on trunnions, the movement of which in a 
sea-way could he so controlled by hydraulic 
machinery as to maintain always a steady 
Boor. Tne saloon was 70 ft. !oug, 80 ft. 
wide, and 20 11. hfth. This ship made 
its trial between Dover and Calais on 
Saturday, 8 May 1876. The result, however, 
was dis^pointing, and the venture, oorried 
out at BesBemer^ expense was somewhat 
prematurely abandoned. Ibe late years of 
Bessemer were years of busy leisure. He 
elected a fine observatory at his residence 
on Denmark Hill, and devoted a great dual 
of his time to theoonstraction of a telescope 
and to mechanism for grinding and polishing 
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lenses. From this he -was led to a series of 
interesting ejcperiments on the application 
of solar heat for the production of high ten^ 
peraturea, and bo b^ed to do^ much 
his solai fuinace. Hie also laid out with 
chaTacteristic originality and akill a diamond 
cutting and polishing plant for one or ius 

^^he universal adoption of his inventions 
in the manufacture of steel gave Bessemer 
a world-wide public reputation, altho^h he 
made few contributions to technical litera- 
ture His famous British Aasooktion paper 
was’esoluded from the ‘Transactions* of 
that body. In May 1860 he read a paper 
before the Institution of Civil Engineers on 
the ‘Manufacture of Malleable Iron and 
Steel.’ In 1886 he contributed a pwer to 
the Iron and Steel Institute on ‘ Some Earlier 
Forms of the Bessemer Converter,’ and again 
in 1891 ha read a second Mper ‘OnJihe 
Manufacture of Continuous bheats of Mal¬ 
leable Iron or Steel direct from the Fluid 
MetaU A more recent pwer to the Ameri¬ 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers on some 
early eicperiences of the Bessemer process 
concludes the list of his puhlioations, though 
letters from him to the ‘ Times,’' Engineer- 
ing,’ and other papers were not infrequent 
Considering tho great eervieea he rendered 
to the whole world, the recognitions he re¬ 
ceived ware richly deserved. The legion of 
honour offered to him by the French em¬ 
peror in 1886 he was not allowed to accept. 
The Albert gold medal was awarded him by 
the Society of Arts in 1873 for his services 
in developing the manufacture of steel. In 
1868 his name appears as one of the foun¬ 
ders of the Iron and Steel Institute, of which 
he was the president from 1871 to 1873. On 
retiring from office he presented the insti¬ 
tute with an endowment for the annual pre¬ 
sentation of a Bessemer gold medal, ^is 
has been bestowed on distinguished metoUur- 
gista of many nationalities. He was elected 
m 1877 a member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, whii^ conferred on him the Tel¬ 
ford gold medal in 1866 and the Howard 
quinquennial prize in 1878; and ha become 
a fellow of the Hoyal Society in 1879. It 
was also in that year he was hnighted for 
services rendered to the inland revenue office 
forty years before. He was given the freedom 
of ^e city of Hamhurg, and on 13 May 
1880 he was presented with the freedom of 
(he city of London in a gold casket at a 
specially convened meeting in the Guild- 
hsll. He was also honorary member of 
many foreign technical societies, and he had 
the satisfaction of knowing that no less than 
six thriving manuihcturing towns in the 


United States and one county (in 
were named after him. The towns as ■' 
Michigan, Alabama (chief town of the en,-I 
of Bessemer"), Pennsylvania, Virginia iyl 
ming, and North Oorolina. 

Sir Henry Bessemer died at his ngUj 

at Denmark Hill on 16 March 1898, and m 

buried at Norwood cemetew. Ha manti 
in 1838 Anne, daughter of Riohard Allenit 
Amershom; shedied a yenrbeforaiim. 
was survived by two sons and a dangitet ■ 

His portrait, painted by Ptudolph I 4 , j 
maun, was bequeathed to the Iron andSted 
Institute; another portrait hangs on th ‘ 
wall of the American Society of Mechaniud 1 
Engineers’ building in New York, 

During the fifty-six years that inteireind 
between Bessemer's first patent specifii^g, 
(that relating to on invontion of maoWnen 
for easting type, dated 8 March 1838) ajJ 
his last patent specifloation (that reUtijj 
to his invention dealing with ships’ aab® 
which was completed m 1894), the 
of the patent office show that ha pn. 
teoted no fewer than 114 inventions, m 
average of two a year, although, as maj be 
Buppoaed, the number is not evenly dutri- 
huted. His life may be divided into ttiH 
epochs, each of them full of momentoss con¬ 
sequences to himself, the last of the higbest 
impoitanoe to the world, The oventsmsil- 
ing these epochs were: The invention of t 
means for defacing government stamps; tbg 
invention of Bessemer bronze powder uul 
gold paint; the invention of the Bessemer 
steel process. Nearly all the many nibor 
incidents of an incessantly busy life msylis 
said to have led up to, or to have grown out 
of, these three great inventions, Tho ist 
saved the revenue 100,0007. a year; th 
second, conducted daring forty years as a 
secret process, brought Bessemer a snfficieot 
income to prosecute his experiments in the 
manufacture of steel; ana the third has 
revolutionised tho commeioiol history of fbs 
world. ' The invention [of Bessemer steelj 
takes its rank with the groat events whim 
have changed the face of society since tk 
time of the middle ages. The inventiaa of 
printing, the oonatruotion of the magnetio 
compass, the disooveiy of America, nm ths 
introduction of the steam engine ata ths 
only capital events in modern history which 
belong to the same category as theBeasemei 
mocesB' (Address qf the Hon. Airm S. 
Smiti to tAe Iron and Steel Tmtitvte, ISM), 

[Bessemer left behind him a completed ante- 
biography, but it is scarcely likely to he pah- 
lished, Tho only biography of him in existsnci 
is a monograph by tile present wrltor, writa 
for the American Society of Mechanical Bagi- 
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rf. Men of the Time, 1805 

t'lo^oflhoAgeomeel; MnshetsBos^^^er- 
jlnshet Process, issa.j 


{m Vss the son of WiUiam Best a soUca- 
ofThat city. In ohildliood ha displayed 
! W for music, and had some leBSona from 
Sl^^rganistof Carlisle Cathedral. As 
Mher intended he should hecoma a 
r^l eneineer.hewas sent to Liverpool m 
IMOfor study; he soon heoame organist of 
Baptist chipel in Pembroke Bond, which 
oontained an organ with 0 0 Pe^ul-kay- 
Lrd, then very rare m England. He prne- 
S four hours daily on this organ, and 
•Iso worked regularly at pianoforte teoh- 
niane. In the main, Beat was self-taught; 
the organists of that period were nearly all 
accustomed only to the incomplete P or G 
organs upon which the works of Bach and 
llendeissohn eoiUd not be played. He had 
some lessons in counterpoint from John 
Hiohardson, organist of St. NiehoWa Homan 
catholic church; and also, it appears, from 
a blind organist. At about the age of twenty 
he decided to become a professional musi¬ 
cian. In 1847 ha was appointed organist at 
the church for the blind, and in 1849 also 
to the Liverpool Philharmonic Society. He 
paid a visit to Spain in the winter of 
1862-3, and then spent some time in Lon¬ 
don, acting as organist at the Ro^al Pan¬ 
opticon (now the Alhambra), which pos¬ 
sessed a four-manual organ, the largest in 
London. He was also for a few months 
oiganist at St. Martin’s-in-the-Pields and 
at Lincoln's Inn, In 1866, on the comple¬ 
tion of the meat organ in St, George’s Hell, 
Liverpool, he was appointed corporation 
organist at a salary of SOOi. yearly, and 
conducted a grand concert os the climax of 
the festivities at the opening of the hall. 
He remained organist of St. George’s Hall 
nearly foi^ years, giving three recitals 
weekw. For some years he was much 
occupied in Liverpool as a teacher, and 
also became church organist at WallaBey in 
18C0. After three years he left thie post 
and acted for some time as organist at 
Trinity Church, Walton Breok; and, finally, 
he was organist at West Derby parish 
church, In 1869 he occasionally ]^yed 
organ solos at the Monday Popular Concerts 
in St. James’s Hall, London. Although 
complete pedal-keyboards had now become 
general, no performer equalled Best, and ho 
was very frequently invited to inaugurate 
newly built organs all over the country. 
At the Handel festivd in Juno 1871, Best 


played an organ concerto with orchestral 
accompaniment, probably the first occasion 
within living memory when any of these 
works was ^ayed as was intended by the 
composer; and the experiment was so suc- 
cesstul that Best was engaged at subsequent 
festivals for the same purpose. He also 
inaugurated the huge organ in the Albert 
Hall on 18 July 1871. In 1880 he was 
offered a knighthood; but he preferred to 
take a civil Ret pension of 1001. He also 
refused to he made doctor of music. Con¬ 
tinual work as a performer, composer, editor, 
and teacher, brought on an iuness which 
necessitated a lengthened rest in 1881-3; 
he visited Italy, and during his con¬ 
valescence gave a grand recital m Rome, at 
the request of Lisst. On his return to 
England he discontinued teaching, and re¬ 
signed his appointment at West Derby 
cburcb. As the greatest living organist be 
was invited to Australia to inaugurate the 
organ in the town hall at Sydney, which 
contains a pipe sixty-four feet in length. 
He accepted the invitation, and helbre 
leaving England exhibited too powers of 
this unrivalled instrument at the builder’s 
faotoij in London, in the presence of a niun- 
ber of Australians. He gave a farewell re¬ 
cital in St, George’s HoU on 8 Feb. 1890, 
and gave the inaugural performance at Syd¬ 
ney on 0 Aug. He had BufTered from gout, 
and expected the journey would improve his 
health; hut it had a contrary eiieot, and 
after his return his public appearances were 
less frequent. Ho retired in February 1894 
with a pension of 2401, After much suf¬ 
fering from dropsy, he died at his residence, 
Seymour Road, Broad Green, Liverpool, on 
10 May 1897, and was buried on IS May in 
Ohildwall parish graveyard. 

As an oxooutant Best was admittedly the 
fii'St among contemporary organists. All that 
can be done upon the organ he did to perfec- 
Uou, and by his crisp playing he suggested 
the accent which is, strictly speaking, not 
within the powers of the instrument. His 
repertory was commonly supposed to inolude 
five thousand pieces, and he was remarkably 
successful in using the organ as a substitute 
for the orchestra. In addition he was a 
very brilliant pianist. He published some 
pianoforte and vocal pieces, which had little 
success; his organ compositions are much 
more important, and are constantly played 
at recitals in churches and concert-rooms. 
His ecclesiastical music, especially his ‘ Bene- 
dicite * (1864) with a free organ part, and his 
service in F, may often he heard in cathe¬ 
drals and parish churches. He was still 
better known as an editor, and was remark- 
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ably painstaking and conscientious {Musical 
Herald, October 1900, p, 293). He was 
deeply studied in Handel’s music, and edited 
his concertos and large selections of airs from 
the operas and oratorios. A Ilondel-Alhum, 
which extended to twenty volumes,_ was ori¬ 
ginally intended to consist of selections from 
the lesser-known instrumental works ar¬ 
ranged for the organ; it was afterwards 
taken from more varied sources—^the operas 
especially. He arranged for organ some hun¬ 
dreds of excerpts from other great masters’ 
vocal and instrumental works. Another of 
Beat’s editions was ‘ Cecilia ’ (1883), a collec¬ 
tion, in fifty-six parts, of original organ 
pieces by mo^rn composers of various coim- 
tries; it included his own sonata inD minor, 
a ' Christmas Pastorale,’ a eet of twelve pre¬ 
ludes on English psalm-tunes, a concert- 
fugue, a scherzo, and several other pieces of 
his own composition. ' The Art of Organ- 
Playing ’ (1869) is a very complete and tho¬ 
roughly practical instruction book, ranging 
from the rudiments of execution to the 
highest proficiency. At the bicentena^_ of 
Bach's birth in 18S6 Best began an edition 
of Bach’s organ works, which he almost com¬ 
pleted before he died. 

Best was somewhat eccentric and in the 
main a recluse. He associated little with 
other musicians. He would not min the 
Itoyal College of Organists, and remsed to 
play on any organ whose pedal-keyboard 
had been constructed on the plan recom¬ 
mended by that college. For many years 
he refused to let any other organist play on 
his own organ. He kept the tuner in at¬ 
tendance at his recitals in St. Oeorge's Hall, 
and would leave his seat in the middle of a 
performance to eimostnlate with him; on 
one occasion he informed the audieuee that 
the tuner received a princely salary and 
neglected his work. He would indulge his 
fancies to the full in brilliant extemporisa¬ 
tions when a church organist, hut his recitals 
in St. George’s Hall were invariably re¬ 
strained and dasBical. 

piusical Herald, January 1890 and June 
1897; Monthly Musical Becord, July 1871; 
Musical Times, June and July 1897; Brown 
and Stratton’s British Musical Biography, p, 44. 
AU tlioBB accounts differ in details.] H. O. 

BEVERLEY, WILLIAM EOXBY 
(1814 P-1889), scene painter, bom at Rich¬ 
mond, Surrey, apparently in 1814, was 
yonngestson of William Eoxby (1766-1849), 
a well-known actor-manager, who, on taking 
to the hoards, had added to his name the 
suffix of Beverley, from the old capital of 
the east riding of Yorkshire. The family | 


consisted of four sons and a danghtaTnirf 
whom were identified with the ata(Kl.g 
under the name of Beverley and othsi^..'’? 
that of Roxhy; of these Henry Rmi 
Beverley and Robert Roxby are^ aofi S 
separately. Beverley at an early am j 
veloped a remarkable aptitude for dtawh ’ 
and quickly turned his attention to jrJ' ■ 
painting. Under his father’s- 


of the Theatre Royal, Manchester, in m 
he painted a striking scene of the 'Llan^ 


Mist’ for the dramatic romance of *Tk 
Frozen Hand.’ When in 1831 his fm* 
and his brothers Samuel and Robert fioih 
[g. v.^ took over the control of the Durlui 
oireuit, comprising Scarbomugh, Stockt™ 
Durham, Sunderland, and Nom and SoS 
Shields, Beverley followed their fottiuM 
and for a few seasons played heavy co^ 
besides painting scenery. His work at Sao, 
derland created a very favourable impnj. 
sion, although one of his predecessors tt® 
had been Olarkaon Stanfield, In Deceinliet 
1838 he was specially engaged to paint th 



» t - „ ~ moving did. 

xama depicting scenes from Falconer’s >Slli^ 
wreck.’ On 16 Sept. 1839 his brother, Ham 
Beverley^ assumed the control of the Victimi 
Theatre in London for a short time, mil 
there he painted for the first time in tb 
metropolie, executing the scenery for the pan¬ 
tomime of ‘ Boron Munchausen.' 

In December 1842 Beverley was engaged 
as principal artist by Hnowles of the Theatn 
Royal, Manchester. In 1846 ho executed a 
beautiful aot drop for the new Theatre Hopd, 
Manchester, which remained in use for a 
quarter of a century. At the same house in 
June 1846 some magnificent scenery W 
his brush was seen in the opera of' Acie and 
Galatea.’ A little earlier in the year be 
had been engaged by Maddox os prin^ 
artist at the Frincess’s, London. Ihluy 
the scenery for the revival of Plandifr 
'Sleeping Beauty’ was from his brash, as 
were the vividly imaginative backgrounds 
in the Ohristmos pantomime of ‘ The En¬ 
chanted Beauties of the Golden GaeUe.' hi 
Easter 1847 he provided a beautiful settiw 
with some ingenious transformations, iS 
the revival of' AMidsummer Night’s Dream.’ 
While still continuing his aasooiation with 
the Princess’s, Beverley proceeded to 
Lyceum under the Vestris-Mathews r^iat 
(1847-66), where his scenery illustrated the 
extravaganzas of Plauchd. Oomhining, as 
Planohd said, ‘ the pictorial talent of Stan¬ 
field with the mechanical ingenuity of [Wil¬ 
liam] Bradwell [the mechanist],’ Beverley 
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Ms areatest success in ‘The Island 
‘ft Xrfs^nDscember 1849,when,working 
treated by BradweU, he 
“ fcritpd the modem transformation scene 
“‘‘“"lhflonn“of theMarylebone nanto- 
Journal of 2§ Dec. 

Beverley had some hand in the 
mfinirof the great diorama of Jerusalem 
Sd the Holy Land, the largest exhibited up 
?;7ji«.t time. In the autumn of the same 
it accompanied Albert Smith to Cha- 
iunix,and drew sketches from which he 

aSed hia diotamie views for The Ascent 
h Jlont Blanc,’ as given by Smith at the 
Esrvptian Hall, Piccadilly, on 16 March 
ia<5 His scenery at the Lyceum for 
tkachd-r-Good Woman in a Wood’ 
(Chtistmae 1863), and for ‘Once upon a 
time there ware two Kings’ (Christmas 
1^58) was enthusiastically spoken of by 
dkcriminoting critics like George Henry 
Lewes and Professor Henry Morley. 

^ "While still engaged at the Lyceum he 
was in 18B3 appointed scenic director at the 
Italian opera, Oovent Garden, in succession 
to Thomas Grieve [q. v.] There he was 
painter for ‘Iligoletto’ on 16 May, and for 
mMy years provided the scenery for the 
chief operas produced under Gye’s rule. 

Beverley’s memorable association with 
Drniy Lane began under E. T. Smith in 
1^, and lasted, with few inteimissione, 
through the successive managements of Fal¬ 
conet, Chatterton, and Sir Augustus Harris, 
down to 1684. Season after season he exe¬ 
cuted work of marvellous beauty for the 
pantomimes at this house. But for some 
years be continued to work for other theatres 
at the same time. In the Christmas of 1336 
he provided almost all the scenery for the 
holiday entertainments both at Drury Lane 
and at Covent Garden. In December 1863 
his brush was employed to excellent ad¬ 
vantage on the Princess’s Theatre pwto- 
mime of ‘Eiquet with the Tuft.' At Drury 
Lane during the next few years he furnished 
the mounting for several important Shake- 
ap^an revivals, notably for ‘ King John,’ 
‘HenryIV,Parti,’ and ‘Macbeth,"as weU 
asftr an elaborate production of ‘Comus.’ 
Between 1868 and 1870 his services appear 
to have been exclusively devoted to Drury 
Lane. In October 1868 he painted some 
capital views of London in Jacobean times 
for Holliday's ‘ King o’ Scots i’ and in Sep¬ 
tember 1873 he provided backgrounds for a 
spectacular revival of ‘ Antony and Cleopatra.’ 
In June 1874 he painted some picturesque 
acenery for Balfes opera, ‘II Talismano,’ 
and a little later did equally good work for 

TOT ttit otip 


‘Lohengrin.’ In September 1876 he was 
responsible for the scenery for ‘ Bichard IH ’ 
nt Drury Lane, in October 1880 for ‘ Mary 
Stuart’ at the Court Theatre, and in the 
following December for the Covent Garden 
pantomime of 'Valentine and Orson.’ In 
March 1881 Beverley provided the scenery 
for ‘ Micliael Strogon’ at the Adelphi. In 
this play still-life accessories were, for the 
Hrst time on the British stage, adroitly ar¬ 
ranged in harmony with the background, 
after the manner of the French cycloramas. 
At the same house in March 1883 he painted 
for the ‘ Storm-beaten ’ of Mr. Bobert 
Buchanan, and in the October following W 
the opera of ‘ Bip Van Winkle ’ at the Eoyal 
Comedy. 

In 1884 Beverley paintod a panorama of 
the Lakes of Killamey, which was an integral 
feature of G. B. Bowe’s play of ‘ The Donagh ’ 
at the Grand Theatre, Islington. Besides 
working in the same year for the Savoy and 
the Princess’s he furnished a portion of the 
Bcsnsry for ‘Whittington and his Oat’ at 
Drury Lane at Christmas, and next year was 
one of the painters for ‘Aladdin’ there. 

Meanwhile Beverley had not neglected the 
better recognised modes of pictorial art, in 
which water-colour was his favourite me¬ 
dium. Between 1806 and 1880 he exhibited 
twenty-nine pictures in the Academy, most 
of them seascimes. His last picture seen 
there, ‘ Fishing Boats going before the Wind: 
Early Morning,’ was exhibited in 1880. 

On the death of his brother, BobertBoxby, 
in 1866, the theatres of the old Durham cir¬ 
cuit passed into Beverley’s hands, and 
monetary losses were the result. After 1684 
failing eyesight led to enforced idleness. 
He died at Hampstead on Friday, 17 May 
1680. At the Haymarket on 80 July 1800 
a mornii^ performance was given for the 
benefit ofTiis widow. 

After Clarkson Stanfield, Beverley was 
the most distinguished scene painter of the 
nineteenth century. Not only did he excel 
in the practice of his art, hut he assisted ma¬ 
terially in its development. Ho iuterpreled 
the charm and mystery of atmospheric effects 
with exceptional success by his original 
method of ‘ going over ’ the cloth upon which 
the previously applied distemper was still 
wet. The last of the old school of one- 
surface painters, he was proficient in oU the 
mechanical resources of the stage, but was 
resolutely opposed to the scene ‘huildera.’ 

[Information ftom Mr, Hugh B, Boddam of 
North Shields; Qilliland's Dramatic Hirrcr; 
Theatrical Journal, vcls, viii, xii. and xiii,; 
Dibdiu’s Annals of the Edinburgh Stags; The 
Recollections of J. B. Plancbi; E^crley’s Joum. 
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of a London Playgoer; Stirling’s Old Drury 
Tmb ; iUes of the Illustrated London News; 
Williams's Some London Theatres Past and Pre¬ 
sent : Barrett’s Balfe; Dutton Cook's Nights at 
the Hay; The Dramatic Essays of G. H. I^wes; 
Era Almanack for 1873 and 1874 ; Magazine of 
Art for 1888, 1889, 1896, and 1897; files of the 
Newcastle Weakly Chronicle.] W. J. L. 

BIOKEBSTETH, EDWAED (1814- 
1892'), dean of LicbMd, born on 23 Oct. 
1814 at Acton in Suffolk, -was the second 
son of John Bickersteth ^1781-1855), rector 
of Sapeote in Leicestershire, by his -wife 
Henrietta (d. 19 March 1830], daughter 
and co-heiress of Qeorge Lang of Leylond, 
Lancashire. HenryBiiersteth, baron Lang- 
dale [q. T.], and Edward Bickersteth [q. v.] 
were nis uncles; Bohert Bickersteth fj. v.] 
was his brother. Edward entered Sidney 
Susse.r College, Cambridge, graduating B.A. 
in 1836, M.A. in 1839, and D.D. in 1864. 
He also studied at Durham University in 
1887. In that year he was ordained deacon, 
and in 1838 won curate of Chetton in Shrop¬ 
shire. In 1839 he was ordained priest, and 
became curate at the Abbey, Slmewsbury, 
From 1849 to 1833 he was perpetual curate 
of Penn Street in BuckinghamsMre. In 1663 
he became vicar of Aylesbu^ and archdeacon 
of Buckinghamshire, In 1806 he was nomi¬ 
nated an honorary canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford. Hewas select preacher at Cambridge 
in 1861,1864,1873, and 1878, and at Oxford 
in 1876. In 1884,1866,1869. and 1874 be 
presided os prolocator over the lower house 
of the convocation of Canterbury, During 
his tenure of office an address to the crown 
was presented by the lower house requesting 
that a mark of the royal favour should he 
conferred on him, hut nine years elapsed 
before he was installed dean of Lichfield on 
28 April 1875. As prolocutor he was ex 
officio member of the committee for the re¬ 
vised version of the Bible, and he attended 
most regularly the sittings of the New 
Testament section. 

His chief achievement as dean was the 
restoration of the west front of LichfiMd 
Cathedral, which was commenced in 1877and 
completed and dedicated on 9 May 1884. He 
resigned the deanery on 1 Oct. 1892, and died 
without issue at Leamington on 7 Oct. He 
was buried at Leamington on 11 Oct. He was 
twice married; first, on 13 Oct. 1840, to 
Martha Mary Anne, daughter of Volentine 
Vickers of Cransmere in Sl^opshire. She 
died on 2 Fob. 1881, and on 12 Oct. 1882 
he married Mary Anne, daughter of Thomas 
Whitmore Wylde-Browne of The Wood¬ 
lands, Bridgnorth, Shropshire. She survived 
him. 


Bickersteth, who was a high chuMt 
was the author of nvuawons sem-f 
charges, and collections of prayers "b 
also published: 1. ‘Diocesan Synoas"' 
relation to Convocation and Patliam»r.“ 
London, 1867, 8vo; 2ud edit. 1883. 2 ui 
Hereafter,’ London, 1883, 16mo. He ' 
the fifth edition of ‘ The Bishopric of aod 
(London, 1877, 8vo), with a memoir of rt 
author, Bohert Wilson Evans [q, yi 
in 1882 contributed an expoaition m v 
Mark’s Gospel to the ‘Pulpit Conuneat^ 

[Lichfield Diocesan Mag. 1892, pp, jeg,! 
185; Liverpool Courier, 10 Oot. 1892; 

12 Oct. 1892; Ohurch Times, 14 Oct. 18 , 1 " 
Burke’s Family Becorde, 1897, pp. 70-1 ■ 
andWomeu of the Time, 1891; Simms'sBAWv 
Stafford. 1894.] XlC. 

BIOKEBSTETH, EDWABD (layi 
1897), bishop of South Tokyo, Japan, hom.j 
Banningham rectory, Norfolk, on 26 
1860, was the eldest son of Edward Hear 
Bickersteth, bishop of Exeter (from ISs; 
till his resignation in 1900), and Roafj 
2 Aug. 1873), daughter ofSirSamuelBigadJ 
Educated at Highgate sohool, he obtsiasi 
in 1869 a soholarship at Pembroke CoUegt, 
Cambridge, graduating B.A. in 1878 ui 
M.A. in 1876. In 1874 he won the Saidfr 
field and Evans prizes. He was ordsaiiJ 
deacon in 1873 and priest in 1874 by £ 
bishop of London. From 1878 to lw5b» 
was onrate of Holy Trinity, Hampste^. h 
1876 he was elected to a fellowwip at bb 
college. Mainly through his exertiomtbe 
Cambridge mission to Delhi was founded,tni 
in 1877 he left England as its first head. Tbe 
work grew under his care, and the influence 
of his example was felt beyond the limitj oi 
his own mission. He returned home in im- I 
paired health in 1882, and was appointed te 
the rectory of Framlingham, Suffolk, He bad, j 
however, resigned the living and was piepai- 
ing for a return to Delhi when he was offered 
the bishopric in Japan. He was conseented 
and sailed for his diocese in 1680. The same 
powers shown at Delhi were even more 
conspicuously displayed iii the organbatiea 
of the Nippon Sei Bokwai, the native Jap 
church of the Anglican communion. Under 
the incessant work of the diocese Bicbe^ 
steth’s health again gave way, He cane 
home, and, after a long illness, died on 
6 Aug. 1897. Bickersteth represented a 
third generation of missionary zeal, hut bis 
ohuTolmanship was more distinctively Angli¬ 
can than that of Edward Bickersteth [q.v.l, 
his grsadfathex. His position is well 
seated in his volume of lectures, ‘ Our Herb 
tage in the Church,’ London, 1898,8vo, 
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Life and Letters of Bishop 
Bickers ,, gjgtojy of the Ohnrch 

See’ Sh J a ]/a Intelligencer. 

biggar, JOSEPH GILLIS (1828- 
liMl Irist poUticion, bom at BeUast in 
^vsa the eldest son of Joseph Biggar, 
' ■ Ann?and chairman of the Ulster bank, 
rfea. daughter of William Houston 
,fBWarl, Antrim. He was ediicated at 

u Belfast academy, and, entering his father s 
'“, 1 " „ of a provision merchant, became 
lead of the firm in 1861, and carried it on 
nil 1880 His parents were preshyterians, 
hilt Bie“ar was in 1877 received into the 
SnKhoUc church. Prom 1809 on¬ 
wards he took an active part m local poli- 
tiesat Belfast. In 1871 he was elected atown 
cauncillor, and lie acted for several years as 
chairman of the Belfast Water Oommissioii, 
Adopting strong nationalist views, he fo- 
ni»nted eissensions among the Orangemen 
of Lis native town, and joined Isaac Butt’s 
Borne Buis Association in 1870. Two years 
later he contested Londonden-y in the natio¬ 
nalist interest, and was last on the poll of the 
three candidates. But at the general elec¬ 
tion of 1874 he was returned ns one of the 
home-rule memhsrs for the county of Oavanj 
farthat oonstituenoy he sot till hU death. At 
the close of 1876 he joined the Irish Republi¬ 
can Brotherhood (the Penians), and was soon 
afterwards elected to the supreme council. 
But in August 1877, having refused to he 
hound a resolution of the executive to 
hreak off all connection with the parlinmen- 
tan movement, he was expelled from the 
body, which he declared ha had only joined 
'to checkmate the physical force theory.’ He 
had no further relations with the Penians. 

Elected to parliament as a supporter of 
Butt, he was no more than his nominal fol¬ 
lower from the very first. At the end of his 
first session (80-31 July 1874), Biggw made 
two motions to report progress which were 
disavowed by his leader. During the iioxt 
year, 1875, he came into prominence by hie 
persistent practice of a scheme of parliamen¬ 
tary ' obstruction,’ which consisted in delay¬ 
ing the progress of government measures 
(especially those relating to Ireland) by long 
meeches, numerous questions, motions for 
adjournment or for reporting progress, and 
the like. On the night that Oharlos Stewart 
Parnell [q.v.]. who soon gave Biggar's tac¬ 
tics active support, took his sent in pnrlia- 
ment (22 April 1876), Biggar mode his first 
great effort when the house was filing into 
committee on the renewal of the fiish Peace 
Preservation Bill by speaking continuously 


for nearly four hours. Pive nights later, 
when the prince of Wales and the German 
ambassador were listening to the debate, 
Biggar 'espied strangers,’ and compelled the 

S ieaker to order the galleries to be cleared. 

isrneli, severely reproving Biggar, obtained 
the unanimous suspension of the standing 
order which he had Invoked. On 12 AprU 
1877 Biggar and Parnell were openly de- 
noimced by Butt for their obstruction to the 
Mutiny Bill. They kept the house sitting for 
twenty-six hours before the Transvaal An¬ 
nexation Bill could he got out of committee 
at2r.Ji.oul Aug. Ameetingat the Rotunda, 
Dublin, afterwards improved Biggaris aud 
Parnell’s action, and Butt thereupon retired 
from the leadership of the home rulers. 

On 21 Oct. 1879 Biggfar was elected one 
of the treasureis of the newly founded land 
let^ue. For his conduct during the laud 
agitation ho was indicted with Parnell in the 
autumn of 1880, when the prosecution failed 
owing to the disagreement of the jury. Pis- 
turningto Westminster, betook a prominent 
part in the opposition to Gladstone's Irish 
policy. In tho course of the all-night sitting 
of26-C Jan. 1881, after having been oiJlad 
to order five times, he was named by the 
speaker aud temporarily suspended. Nothing 
daunted, he took an active part in the forty- 
one hours’ sitting which was necessary before 
the government could obtain the first reading 
of the Protection of Persons and Property 
Bill on 2 Feb. He was one of tho thirty-seven 
Irish members who were snsjiended the fol¬ 
lowing day for disorderly conduct. In the 
same session he denounced the Irish Land 
Bill 08 ' thoroughly bad' before he even knew 
its provisions. After a short visit to Paris 
in 1882-SI caused by the suppression of the 
land league and the transference of its head¬ 
quarters to Francs, Biggar resumed bis parlia¬ 
mentary activity. At the end of 1881 war¬ 
rants were issued for his apprehension, hut lie 
was one of the few Irish leaders who were 
never imprisoned. Early in 1883 proceed¬ 
ings were instituted against him in Ireland 
for styling Lord Spencer a ‘ bloodthirsty Eng¬ 
lish peer,^ but were suddenly dropped. Big- 
gar’s powers of parliameutary obstruction 
were considerably crippled by tlie now rules 
of procedure which were introduced in 1888 
by W. H. Smith. Thenceforth he treated 
the house with greater respect, and eventually 
became quite a favourite with it. 

Biggar woe one of those Irish politicians 
whose conduct was investigated by the special 
commission of judges ^pointed to inquire 
into the accusations made by the ' Times ’ in 
1687 against Parnell and his allies. Biggar 
conducted his own case. In giving his evl- 

0 2 
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Jence on 29 May 1889, he was aaverely 
pressed by the ‘Times ’ counsel as to his rela¬ 
tions with the Fenians, and as to his conne^ 
tion with the land agitation, lie would admit 
no cognisance of the management or disposal 
of the league accounts, though he was ad¬ 
mittedly one of the treasurers, always taking 
shelter under the plea of defective memory. 
TTin advocacy of boycotting formed an. im¬ 
portant feature in the whole case, Biggar 
advocated the extreme doctrine that any boy¬ 
cotting short of physical force was justitt- 
abie, and extensive extracts from his speeches 
are cited in the report of the judges to sup¬ 
port their findings on that count. His ad¬ 
dress to the court, delivered on 24 Oct., 
occupied only about a (quarter of an hour. 

Parnell considered Biggar a valuable auxi¬ 
liary, and he enjoyed unbounded popularity 
among the Irish members; while his oppo¬ 
nents came in time to recognise his honesty 
and good nature. He died of heart disease 
at 124 Sugden Hoad, Clapham Common, on 

19 Feb. 1890. A requiem maas, said for Mm 
the next day at the Redemjitoriat Church, 
Clapham, was attended by the Irish mem¬ 
bers, and the body was then taken to Ire¬ 
land and buried in St. Patrick's Church, 
Donegal Street, Belfast, on 24 Feb., the 
funeral being the largest ever seen in the 
town. He was, after his conversion, a 
devout Roman catholic. During the later 
years of bis life Biggar was in very comfort¬ 
able circumstances. One result of his re¬ 
sidence in Paris in 1882 was a breach of pro¬ 
mise suit fay a lady named Fanny Hyland, 
who in March 1833 recovered 400/. damages. 
He was unmarried, and the bulk of his for¬ 
tune was left to a natural son. 

Probably no member with less qualifica¬ 
tions for public speaking ever occupied so 
much of the time of the House of Commons. 
Hone practised parliamentary obstruction 
more successfully. With a slirill voice and 
an ugly presence, he .had no pretensions to 
edneation. But he had great shrewdness, 
imhounded courage, and a certain rough 
humour. 

[O'Brien’s Life of Parnell, i. 81-S, 92-3,109- 
111, 13S-6, 195, 254-5. 301, ii, 1, 2, 132-8; 
Lucy’s Diary of Two Parliaments ^874-85), and 
Diary of Salisbury Parliament, with two sketches 
by Harry Fumiss,* O’Oonnor’s Oladstone's House 
of Commons, and Parnell Movement; Men of 
the Time, 12th edit.; Hlnstrated D>ndoa News, 

20 Nov. 1880(withportrait); Times, 20-26Peb. 
1890; 'Weekly BTorthem 'Whig, 22 Feb. 1890; 
Report of the Special Commission, 1890; Mac¬ 
donald’s Diary of tbs Parnell Commission, 1890; 
McCarthy's Reminiscences, ii. 398.] 
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BINGHAM, GEORGE OHaS? 
third Eahl op LrroAy (1800-1888) fis'j' 
marshal, bom iu London on 16 April 16m 
was eldest son of Richard, second earl i. 
Elizabeth, third daughter of Henry thn 
Earl of Fauconherg of Newborough, an' 

divorced wife of Bernard EdwarffloLrti 
afterwards fifteenth Duka of Norfolk, ^ 
Lord Bingham was educated at 'Wev- 
minster, and was commissioned as ensicni* 
the eth foot on 29 Aug. 1816. Heexch®*! 
to the 3rd foot guards on 24 Deo. 1818 wau 
on half-pay next day, and became lieatenar 
in the 8th foot on 20 Jan. 1820. He oi. 
tained a company in the 74th foot onl6)fi’ 
1822, again went on half-pay, and on 20 Jni 
was gazetted to the 1st life guards. Hews. 


17th lancers. He succeeded to the ®a. 
maud of that regiment as lieutenant-colos' 
on 9 Nov. 1826j and held it till 14 A,,ij 
1837, when he went on half-pay. Dutij! 
the term of his command the regiment r.- 
mained at home, but ha himself witnessed 
the camp.'iign of 1828 in the Balkans, heie; 
attached to the Ruwian staff. The order rt 
St. Anne of Russia (2nd class) was con¬ 
ferred on him. 

He was M.P. for county Mayo from ISSd 
to 1830. On 30 Jime 1830 his falher's deai) 
made him Earl of Lucan, and in 1840 U 
was elected a representative peer of Ireland, 
He was made lord lieutenant of Mayo in 
1845, and for several years devoted huntelf 
mainly to the improvement of his Irhli 
estates. He became colonel in the army on 
23 Nov. 1841, and major-general on 11 Nov, 
1861. 

In 1864, when a British army was to 1» 
sent to Turkey, Lucan applied for a brl^, 
and on 31 Feb. ke was appointed la the 
command of the cavalry division. It mu- 
sisted of two brigades—a heavy brigade 
under James Yorke Scarlett fq. v.] and a 
light brigade under Lord Cwdigan [see 
BsTTniiNiiLL, Jasils TiioaiAs]. The latter 
was Lucan’s brother-in-law; but there w 
little love between them, and no two men 
could have been leas fitted to work together. 
There wassoonfrictiou. Cardigancomplamed 
of undue interference, and Lucan com^alned 
that his brigadier’s notions of iudependeoce 
wero encouraged by Lord i^glan. 

At the battle of the Alma (20 Sept.) Lucaa 
was present, but the cavalry was not aUoweit 
to take an active part in it. 'When the army 
encamped in the upland before Sebastopol 
the cavalry division remained in the valley 
of Balaclava, to assist in guarding the port. 
On 25 Oct, the Russians advanced on Bait- 
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Wb find captured the redoubts in 
tiara in . Turkish troops. Their 

unshed onward, hut the main body 
^omberinir at least two thousand, was 
’^’driven bad by the brilliant charge of 
Sde^ine hundred sabres), 
^ dB unLr Lucan’s direction. Owing to 
i misunderstanding the light brigade 
Sued inaotke, instead of improving this 
The Bussians retired slowly, and 
Sn'sent an order that the cavalry should 
idS and take advantage of any oppor- 
Stv to recover the heights. It was added 
hat they would be supported by infantry 
Having placed the heavy brigade on the 
dope of the heights in q uestion, which were 
Lwnedby the captured redoubts, and hav- 
kff drawn np the light brigade across the 
Tdlev to the north of them, Lucan was 
waitmg for the approoch of the infantry 
T,hen a fresh order was brought to him: 

I Lori Pnglan wishes the cavalry to advance 
rapidly to the ftont, and try to prevent the 
enW carrying away the guns. Troop of 
hoise artillery may accompany. Pi-ench 
cnvalryis on your left. Immediate.’ From 
the terms of this order and the verbal ex¬ 
planations of its hearer. Captain Nolan, 
Lacan gothered that the advance was to be 
along tho north valley, at the farther end of 
Tfhicn the defeated Uussian cavalry was 
now drawn up behind twelve guns, while 
other Hussion troops occupied the heights 
on each aide of it. Though impressed with 
'the uselessness of such an attack, and 
the danger attending it,’ he felt hound to 
obey. He sent forward the light hrmado, 
and followed with two regiments of the 
heavy brigade to cover its retirement. In 
the course of its charge and return the 
light brigade was reduced from G7S to lOo 
mounted men, tho two heavy regiments suf¬ 
fered seriously, and Lucan himself was 
wounded in the leg by a bullet. 

Baglan said to him, when they met, ‘ You 
have lost the light brigade I ’ and stated in 
1^ despatch of the 38th that ‘ from some 
misconception of the instruction to advance 
the lieutenant-general considered that he 
was bound to attack at all hazards.’ Lucan 
remonstrated against this censure in a letter 
of 80 Nov., which he declined to withdraw, 
and in forwarding that latter to the secretary 
of state, Baglan found fault also with the 
execution of the orders which Lucan sup¬ 
posed himself to have received. The go¬ 
vernment decided, ‘apart from any con¬ 
sideration of the merits of the question,’ 
that Lucan should he recalled, as it was 
essential that the commander of the forces 
should he on good terms with the commander 


of hie cavalry. He returned to England at 
the beginning of March 186G, and applied 
for a court-martial, which waa refused. He 
vindicated himself in the House of Lords 
on 19 March, and his case was discussed in 
the Commons on the 29th. 

In the camp he was generally regarded as 
an ill-nsed man (RussEtL, p. S4S). Though 
without previous experience as a leader of 
cavalry in war, no longer young, and with 
some faults of temper, he had shown himself 
' a diligent, indefatigable commander— 
always in health, always at his post, tilwaya 
toiling to the best of his ability, and main- 
teining a high, undaunted, and even buoyant 
spirit under trials the most depressing’ 
(Kinulakb, eh. Ixv.) The second rraort 
of the Crimean commissioners—Sir John 
McNeill and Colonel Tulloch—reflected to 
some extent on Lucan as regards the delay 
in providing shelter for the iiorscs; hut ho 
was able to satisfy the Chelsea board of 
genertti officers that he was in no degree to 
blame for this. He had remonstrated against 
the position chosen for the cavalry camps, 
because the distance from the harbour en¬ 
dangered the supply of forage, and it was 
the want of forage that ruined the horses. 
In 1866 he published his divisional orders 
and correspondence, under the title ‘ English 
Cavalry in the Army of the East.’ 

lie received the Crimean medal with four 
clasps, the Legion of Honour (8rd class), 
the Medjidie (1st class), lie was made 
K.O.B. on 6 July 1866, and colonel of the 
8tli hussars on 17 Nov. He had no further 
military employment, hut he was promoted 
lieutenant-general on 24 Deo. 1868, general 
on 28 Aug. 1865, and fleld-marshal on 
31 June 1887. He was transferred to the 
colonelcy of the 1st life guards on 23 Feh. 
1866, and received the (f.O.B. on 3 June 
1869. When the lords and commons dis¬ 
agreed upon Lord John Bussell's oaths hill 
for admitting Jews to parliament, in 1868, 
Lucan found a solution of the difficulty. 
He proposed the insertion of a clause em¬ 
powering each bouse to modify the form of 
oath required of its members, and a bill on 
this principle was passed by both houses in 
July. It was thus that a bitter political con¬ 
troversy of very longstanding came to on end. 

He died at IS South Street, Park Lane, 
on 10 Nov. 1888, and was buried at Lale- 
liom, Middlesex. In 1839 he had married 
Anne, seventh daughter of Bohort, sixth 
earl of Cardigan, by whom he had two sons 
and four daughters j she died on 2 April 1877. 

A portrait of him, as lieutenant-colonel 
of the 17th lancers, was presented to the 
regiment by his son, the fourth Earl of 
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Lacan, and h reproduced in Forteaone’a 
‘ History of the 17th Lancers.’ 

[Times, 12 Nov. 1S88; G. E. qokaynejs Com¬ 
plete Peerage j English Cavalry in the Arnw of 
the East; Kinglake’slVar in the Crimea; Eus- 
selVs letters to the Times; Hansard, 3rd eer. 
vol cxxxvii.; Bepoxt of the Chelsea Board.] 

E. M. L 

BINNS, SiE HENRY (1887-1899), ttod 
prime minister of Natal, son of Henry Binns 
of Sunderland and Croydon, a quaher, was 
bom at Sunderland, Durham, on 27 June 
1837, and educated at Ackworth from 1847 
to 1862, and then at York. In 1863 he 
migrated with some relatives to Natal, ar¬ 
riving on 14 Sept., and thus he was con¬ 
nected with Natal almost from ita first exist¬ 
ence as a separate colony. He decided to 
devote himself to agriculture, and bought a 
property called Umhlanga at Riet River, 
near Ph«nix, in Victoria county, which in 
1860 he turned into a sugar estate. Subse¬ 
quently he amalgamated his estate with 
those of his relative, Robert Acutt, and a 
friend, and in 1868 returned to England to 
float the Umhlanga Valley Sugar Estate 
Company, of which he became the general 
manager, only retiring finally in 1892. 

Binns did not enter public life tiR oom- 

§ aratively late. In 1879 he was selected by 
ir Garnet (now Viscount) Wolseley as a 
nominee member of the legislative council 
under the Crown Colony system of govern¬ 
ment. Li 1883 the elective element was 
introduced into the council, and he became 
member for Victoria county, for which he 
sat without interrimtiou till his death. At 
the close of 1887 Binns was appointed one 
of three delegates from Natal to the confer¬ 
ence which assembled at Bloemfontein from 
30 Jan. to 18 Feb. 1888, on the question of 
a South African customs union. At this 
time on^ a partial union was inawurated, 
■which Natal did not join. In 1890 he -was 
one of three delegates who arranged for the 
extension of the Natal government railway 
to Harrismith in the Orange Free State, 
In December 1893 he was sent on a mission 
to India respecting the question of Indian 
coolie labour for the sugar estates, and the 
return of labourers to their native country 
on the expiration of their indentures. 

Origin^ly opposed to the idea of self- 
govemmeutfor Natal,Binns wasso &r recon¬ 
ciled to the idea 1893 that he acquiesced 
in Sir John Robinson’s policy directed to 
introdncing the reform; but he declined to 
join the first ministry under the new con¬ 
stitution, and so become a sort of leader of 
the opposition, whose duty it was, as far as 
possible, to support the ministry. It was s 


curious application of the form rather fla- 
the full spirit of the constitution of ^ 
mother country. In 1897, after the supcl 

fill) TaIim 


Dappomted prime ministers He took offi' 
on 6 Oct. 1897 as colonial secretary asl 
minister of agriculture, but soon resign-l 
the latter portfolio. _He threw him^f 
the work of his position -with rematkahl- 
energy. The discontent of the Natal civii 
service was succesafuUy met. An estrai. - 
tion treaty with the South African repahC 
was concluded on 20 Nov. 1897. It rjj, 
his idea to offer a given monthly supply of 

coal for the use of her Majesty’s fleet, as a 
contribution from Natal to mark thequeen'g 
year of jubilee. Ilis first session of patlia- 
ment began on 24 Nov. 1897, and was chiefiy 
occupied with the incorporation of Zululani 
He then turned his attention to the oaa 
subject on which his mind was particttlath 
bent—the entrance of Natal into the South 
African customs union. In May 1898 a 
conference on the subject was held at Cape 
Town, at which he was the chief delegate 
from Natal. A convention was settled, in 
compliance with which Binns, on 20 May, 
introduced a resolution in favour of the unim 
into the Natal parliament. The polieywK 
bitlerlyoppose^ andit tookall Binns’seneim 
and determination to carry the enahliug bU 
through the asaemblv. It was read a thitd 
time m the assembly on 80 June, and ita 
success ■was thus assured. On 6 July 
health failed so completely that he could 
not enter the house for the remolndet of 
the session. He spent some time on tbs 
Berea, and seemed better on his return to 
Pietermaritzburg in December 1898. hi 
Januaiy 1699 he attended the postal con¬ 
ference at Cape Town. He was present at 
the opening of the Natal parliament on 
11 May, b-nt he soon became iU again, and 
died on 6 June 1899, The assembly ad¬ 
journed for the rest of the week. His body 
lay in state at the vestibule of the House of 
Assembly and was buried on 7 June at tbs 
military cemetery, Pietermaritzburg. 

Binns’s political life was marked by bia 
courage and persistence. He was a pungent 
speoker, who rarely wasted words—a good 
critic of finance. He was a sound business 
man, and his name will always be connected 
with the building up of the sugar industcy 
in Natal; he was a director of the Natal 
Bank and of the Durban Telephone and 
Tramways Companies. He was also a cap- 
tainofmountednfles. He was mode K,C.M,G. 
in 1898, 

Binns married in 1861 his cousin Clara, 
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Lrintf Berlin he produced hia first impor¬ 
tant irork, a bust of the English ambassador, 
the eleventh earl of Westmoreland, wliich 
ms eabsecuently carried out in marbie for 
the king of Prussia. On his return Birch 
entered the schools of the Eoyal Academy, 
Tvhere he gained two medals. lie then en- 
teied the studio of John Pleiiry Foley [q.v.], 
and romained with him ns principal assistant 
for ten years. He modelled the Arab horse 
in Foley's statue of General Outram. After 
Foley's death in 1874 Birch succeeded to his 
studio at 17 Oenaburgh Street, Eegent’s 
Park. Bitch’s German education and sympa¬ 
thies in art, aided by the recollection of his 
father’s friendship with the Prussian royal 
faindy, and with Bunsen, commended him 
to the notice of the English _ court. The 
crown prince of Prussia gave him sittings at 
Buckingham Palace for a portrait bust 
before his marriage with the princess royal 
in 1868. Birch^ progress, however, was 
alow till in 1804 he won a premium of OOOf., 
offered by the Art Union of London to all 
comers for a life-size figure or group, with 
his group, ‘ A Wood Nymph,’ which was 
aftetwarde exhibited at Vienna, Philadelphia, 
and Paris. He then became a frequent exhi¬ 
bitor at Burlington House, where his realis¬ 
tic and vigorous military groups were much 
admired. The best of these were ‘ The Last 
CaU’ (1879), representing the simultaneous 
death of a trumpeter and his horse on the 
battlefield, and ‘ Lieutenant Walter Hamil¬ 
ton, V.O., at Cabul, 3 Sept. 1879 ’ (1880, now 
at Oublin). The success of these dramatic 

n s led to his election as an associate of 
_ oyal Academy on 32 April 1880. It 
was in that year that he produced the work 
by which he is most likely to be remembered 
in London, the unfortunate bronze ‘ Griffin,’ 
or dragon, as it should rather be called, on 
the Temple Bar memorial in Fleet Street. 
Birch was not responsible for the general 
design of the monument, the architect of 


Tohn Acutt of Eiverton, who 
^mvedhim. He had one son. 

*'^«\atal Times, 6 Jane, 1899; Natal Mer- 
jnMl899: African Beview. 10 June 
S/pri“te information.] 0. A. E. 


btrCH OHAELES bell (1832- 
on sculptor, son of Jonathan Birch [q.v.], 


In 


ras born at Bruton on ao oeuL. xoua. 

t. jhe becameapupil at the school of design, 
iimersat House, but he accompanied his 
ther when the latter removed to Berlin m 
-46 Birch studied at the Eoyal Academy, 
Iprlin, and in the studios of Ludwig Wfl- 
]_ Wichmann and Ohnstian Eauch till 


which was Sir Horace Jones [q. v.], while 
the statues of the queen and the prince of 
Wales were the work of Sir Edgar Boehm 
[q.v. Suppl.] Birch received many commis¬ 
sions for portrait statues, among others that 
of Lord Beaconsfleld, life-size in marble, for 
the Junior Carlton Club, W. E. Gladstone, 
and a bust of Lord John Eussell, for the City 
Liberal Club ; the Earl of Dudley, at Dud¬ 
ley; Dr. S. T. Chadwick, at Bolton; and a 
statue of Mr. Charles Wyndham as ‘ David 
Q^ick,’ He produced two statues of Queen 
Victoria, one in bronze for Aberdeen, one in 
marble for Oodeypore, India. A colossal 
statue of Lord Beaconsfleld is at Liverpool; 
a statue of General Earle, and a large group, 

* Godiva,’ are placed in front of St. George’s 
Hall in the same city. Several of his works 
are at Sydney, New South Wales, including 
‘ Eetaliation,’ which was exhibited at the 
I Eoyal Academy in 1878, and purchased by 
the commissioners of the Sydney Art Gal¬ 
lery; ‘Justice’ and ‘Plenty,’ allegorical 
figures in marble at the entrance of the Aus¬ 
tralian Joint-stock Bank; and a ‘Water 
Nymph,’ a bronze statue placed over a foun¬ 
tain. A monumon t to Jenny Lind by B irch 
is in Malvern cemetery, He obtained many 
commissions for silver statuettes for race- 
cups. One of these was an equestrian 
statuette of William III, which was ordered 
by the king of the Netherlands as a prize for 
a race to oe run at Goodwood under the 
name of the Orange Cup. This is now 
the property of Queen Alexandra. OtW 
silver statuettes are those of Lord Sandwich, 
Lord Lonsdale, and the Marquess of Exeter. 
Birch also did good work as a medallist, 
lie cnnlributed as a draughtsman on stone 
and wood to the ‘ Illustrated London News ’ 
and other periodicals, and exhibited two 
water-colours at the Eoyal Academy in 1871. 
His twenty original dasims for Byron’s 
‘ Lara ’ were published by the Art Union of 
London in 1880. Biroh died on 16 Oct. 
1698. A portrait of him in sixteenth cen¬ 
tury costume was painted by Mr. Seymour 
I Lucas, 11,A, 

[Times, 18 Oct. 1893; Building Nevs, 20 Oet, 
1893, Atbenoeum, 21 Oct. 1893; Illustrated 
London Nevis, 21 Oct, 1803 (with portrait); 
Mngiizino of Art, 1894, zvii. 80 (with portrait 
and illustrations); Boports of the Art Union of 
Loudon, 1863-4,] C, D. 

BIRCH, SAMUEL (1818-1886), egypto- 
logist, keeper of the department of oriental 
antiquities in the British Museum, descended 
from an old Lancashire family, was grandson 
of Samuel Biroh [q. v.]|, lord mayor of Lon¬ 
don, pastrycook, politician, and dramatist, by 
his wife Margaret, daughter of Dr. Fordyce. 
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Tlia egyptologist’s father, also Samuel 
Birch (17S0P-1848), matriculated from St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, m 1798. II® 
graduated B.A. as tenth senior optima in 
the mathematical tripos in 1803, gained the 
second member’s pnse for a Latin ess^, 
and 'was elected a fellotr of his college. He 
proceeded M.A, in 1805, and D.D. in 1828. 
he was for forty years professor of geometry in 
Gresbam College, London. He became rector 
of St, Mary Woolnoth and St. Mary Wool- 
chutoh-Haw in 1808, a prabendaiyM St. 
Paul’s Cathedral toceupying the iWford 
stall) in 1810, and in 1834 vicar of Little 
Marlow, Buckinghamshire, where he died 
on 24 June 1848. He published many ser¬ 
mons preached before distinguished people. 

Samuel, the eldest son, was horn m Lon¬ 
don on 3 No v. 1813. He was sent to prepara¬ 
tory schools at Greenwich and Blackheath, 
and he entered on 3 July 1826 the Merchant 
Taylors’ School, where he studied for Are 
years, leaving in 1831. For one year he and 
(Sir) Edward Augustus Bond[q. v. SuppL], 
afterwards principal librarian of the British 
Museum, were feUow-pupila. Before Birch 
left school he had, at the suggestion of an ac¬ 
quaintance of his grandfather who was in the 
British diplomatic service in China, begun the 
study of Chinese under a cabbie teacher, He 
made good progress in the difficult language. 
In 1883 ha was promised an appointment iu 
China, and, although the promise was not 
fulfilled, he continued his study of Chinese. 
In 1834 he entered the service of the com- 
missionexa of public records, and, on the le- 
commendationof William Henry I51ack[^,], 
assistant-keeper of the public record office, 
aided the keeper, (Sir) Thomas Duffus Hardy 

t q. T.] Forseventeen months he worked side 
y side with Bond. His salary was then 401, 
a year (Seport from Seleet Committee on 
Mecord Cbmiminon. London, 1836, p. 340, 
Ho. 3S4SJ. On 18 Jan. 1^6 he became 
assistant in the department of antiquities at 
the British Museum, where his first duty 
was to arrange and catalogue Chinese 
coins, Soon after his appointment there (be 
used to tell the story with great glee) his 
grandfather called to see him, and, in answer 
to a question as to what he was about, on 
being told that he was cataloguing coins, 
ezclaimed, 'Good God, Sammy I has the 
family come to thatP’ At an early period 
in his Chinese studies he b^an to e.xamine 
carefully the writings of (Siampollion on 
the decipherment of the Egyptian hiero¬ 
glyphics, hut it W 08 not until he entered 
the British Museum that he threw himself 
heart and soul into the study of egyptology. 
For a short time, in 1833 and 1933, he had 


hesitated about accepting Chompollion', 
tern of tbc decipherment of Egyptian h ' 
entire^ | hut when he had read and w 
sidered the mixture of learning and noase" 
which Champollion’s critics, Klaproth t 
Seyfirarth, had written on the subject 1®,, 
jected once and for all the views whiehtk 
and the other enemies of Champollion ana 
ciated with such boldness. To Lepsinsi, 
Germany and to Birch iaBnglaatlMoj- 
the credit of having first recognised^ 
true value of Champollion’s system [ef.ait, 
Wiimrsojf, Sin Joint Gabbiteii: yii™- 
Thomab, 1773-1829], They were so 

persuaded of its importance that Lepsif 
abandoned the brilliant career of a claesied 
scholar to follow the new science, andBiicli 
finally relinquished the idea of a cate® h 
China, to the great regret of his gnmdfiitha 
to he able better to pursue lus Egyptml 
studies in the service of the trustees of tin 
British Museum. Birch’s earliest kaova 
pajier (‘On the TaHuj or Knife Coin of tir 
Chinese’) appeared in 1837,and itwaji 
year later that his first writing on Eiyptha 
matters saw the light. From this tm on¬ 
wards he continued to write short pepeacii 
numismatics, to translate Chinese texts, aoj 
to edit papyri for the trustees of the Bri&k 
Museam. Besides this work hefoundtioeto 
write lengthy e.\planatory notes for worb 
like Perrings 'Pyramids of Giseh ’(Sptt 
1839-42), and frequently to supply whole 
chapters of descriptive text to hooks of 
travellers and others. In 1844, tbs yen 
which saw the publication of tbe third part 
of hie' Select Papyri in the Hieratic Oharifr 
ter,’ he was made assistant ke^er in the 
department of antiquities at the British Mu¬ 
seum, which appointment he held until 1861, 
In 1 WO he was sent by the trustees to Italy 
to report on the fomoue Anastasi collection 
of Egyptian antiquities, which was eiitiso< 
quently purchased by them; and ten yeen 
later he was again sent to Italy to report, 
in connection with Sir Charles T. Newton 
[q. T, Suppl.], on the Oampana collecdon 
of Greek, Htruscan, and Boman vases, coins, 
&c. In 1801 the trustees of the Biitidi 
Museum divided the department of antiqui¬ 
ties into three sections; William San^ 
Vaux [q, V,] became keeper of the coins and 
medals, Hewton keeper of the Greek and 
Homan antiquities, and Birch keeper of the 
oriental, British, and meduernl antiquitias. 
In 1866 a further subdivision was made, and 
the British and medimval antiquities were 
placed under the keepership of (Sir) Arthur 
Wollaston Franks [q. v. Suppl.]; Birch was 
thus enabled to devote his whole official tine 
to the study of the Egyptian and Assyrimi 
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-r^^r-^^i^remamed under his earo 
“*Tl‘dUthinl886. 
n . nf Birch’s most important aohieve- 

ApCetTofBiblicalArohmology,which ja 

inived upon at a private conference held ii 
„5 of William Simpson [q. v. Suppl._ 

£Ltist,in Lincoln’slnn^ielda, onia^ov. 

la'ii On 9 Dec. a public meeting was held 
L the rooms of the Koyal Society of Litero. 
the Society of Biblical Arehmo- 
came into bemg.. During Birchs hfe- 
S and under the influence of his great 
r^e and learning, this society did splendid 
S in the cause of egyptology and nsayrio- 
bw and the study of Semitic epigraphy m 
mneralwas greatly advanced. In connec¬ 
tion with this society gratuitous lectures 
were ifiven by Birch and other scholars from 
1871 to 1876, and elementary works for the 
nse of students were published on his initia¬ 
tive Birch stood almost alone in attempting 
to provide at once both for the beginner and 
for the advanced student of egyptology. lie 
edited the most difficult texts, and submitted 
them tolkench and German experts, by whom 
they were highly prized. But it must never 
be forgotten that the first elementary gram¬ 
mar of Egyptian, the first hieroglyphic dic¬ 
tionary, the first treatise on Egyptian arohooo- 
logy, the first popular history of Egypt, and 
the first set of popular tronmations mom the 
Egyptian into English, were written by bim. 
It was he who first discovered the true use 
of the phonetic complement in Egyptian 
words, and it was he who, before 1840, iden¬ 
tified the principles on which depended the 
use of hieroglyphic oharaotera aa ideographs 
and determinatives. Ills skill in finding out 
the meaning of a text was romarkablo, and 
any one who compares the reeults of his 
labours with those of recent inveetigatore 
will be surprised at the substantial correct¬ 
ness of his work. He was at times a little 
negligent of the literary form of his transla¬ 
tions, but this was primarily due to hie 
anxiety to place before his renders the exact 
meaning of the text. Ills wide reading in 
the Greek and Homan classics enabled him 


to illustrate the history and religion of 
Eygpt; and, on the other hand, hie know¬ 
ledge of the Egy]itian inscriptions supplied 
him frequently with clues to the meaning 
ofobsoure references in the classics. The 
Harquie Taeng, the Chinese ambaeeador in 
London, frequently consulted Birch about 
passages in the old Chinese classics. 

Birch’s attainments were varied. Hie 
duties as assistant, assistant keeper, and 
keeper in the British Museum made it 
necessary for him to study the difierent 


classes of antiquities in the department to 
which he was attached, and in the course of 
his life he wrote papers on British and Ho¬ 
man coins, Gre^ vases and inscriptions, 
Chinese seals, Celtic antiquities, Cypriote 
inscriptions, the Moabite stone, and other 
topics, with equal skill and facility. Though 
George Smith ^1840-1876) [q. v.] discovered 
that the Cypriote language was Greek, it 
was Birch who first read the inscriptions 
written in it. His merits as an arcbmolo- 
gist were even greater than those as an 
^yptologist. Hie power to detect imita¬ 
tions and ‘forgeriee ’ of ancient objects seemed 
at times to border on the eupernatural. It 
is to this ability^ that the immunity of the 
Egyptian collections in the British Museum 
from * forgeries ’ is due, though it must be 
admitted that in hie later years the national 
collection lost somo precious objects owing 
to his excessive caution and scepticism. On 
one occasion Birch was able to prove that 
two large metal jars, which were declared 
to he some 1,200 years old by their owner, 
were modern worli, and that the texts upon 
them were extracts from hooks that had 
been written at a comparatively late date; the 
would-be vendor afterwards admitted that 
they were ‘ new.’ The little glazed, painted 
faience bottles which were sometimoe foimd 
in Egyptian tombs were commonly declared 
to date from ancient Egyptian times before 
Birch read the inecriptione upon them, and 
identified their authors, who had lived several 
hundreds of years after Christ, Subsequently 
Sir Augustus Franks proved from Chinese 
sources that these little bottles were not 
older than the thirteenth century of our era. 

Birch was a man of enormous energy. In 
hie leisure hours he studied mathematics, 
the theory of fortification, politics, and social 
questions; in 1864 he produced a play en¬ 
titled ‘ Imperial Home,’ the scene of which 
was laid in the reign of Nero, and a little 
later he attempted original English verse. 

Birch died at his house, 64 Cavershoro 
Hood, Camden Town, on 27 Deo. 1886, 
aged 72 years; be was buried in lligbgate 
cemetery. He was married and left issue, 
Mr. Walter de Gray Bircb being a son. A 
bas-relief profile medallion of Bircb was made 
by Mr. w. Smith in 1846, and a phot^aph 
from it appears in Mr, W. de Gray lurch’s 
biographicM notices of his father. 

Birch had many honours bestowed upon 
him. He became corresponding member of 
the Archfflological Institute at Home in 
1889, of the Academy of Berlin in 1861, of 
tlie Aoadenw of Herculaneum in 1862, of 
the French Institute in 1861; the degree of 
LL.D, was conferred upon him by the uni- 
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Tereity of Aberdeen in 1862, and by Cam¬ 
bridge University in 1876; and that of 
D.O.Xi. by Oxford University in 1876. Ha 
was honorary fellow of Queen’s College, Ox¬ 
ford ; president of the oriental congress which 
met in London in 1874; offioier de rinstruo- 
tion publique de I’universitfi de Paris; Rede 
lecturer at Cambridge in 1875; and presi¬ 
dent of the Societv of Biblical Arohceology 
from 1870 to 188.5. The emperor of Ger¬ 
many conferred upon him in 1874 the order 
of the Crown, and the emperor of Brazil the 
order of the Rnight of the Rose in 1876. 
Birch was kind-hearted and genial, shy 
among straimers, and so modest that he was 
content to auow much of his beat work to 


pendent worxa; X. 'xuiaiecta omensia, 
1841. 2. ‘ Select Papyri in the Hieratic 

Character/3 pts. fol. 1841-4. 8. 'Tablets 
from the Collection of the Earl of Belmore,’ 
1843. 4. ‘Friends till Death’ (from 

Chinese), 1845. 6. ‘An Introdnction to the 
Study of the Egyptian Hieroglyphics/1867. 
6. 'History of Ancient Pottery/ 2 vola. 
1858. 7. ‘ Zilfimoire sui une Patere,' 1868. 
8, ‘Select Papyri/ pt. ii. 1880. 9. 'De¬ 

scription of Ancient Marbles in the British 
Museum/ pt. ii. 1801. 10. ‘ Chinese “Widow’ 
(tom Chinese), 1862. 11. ‘Elfin Foxes’ 
(from Chinese), 1863. 12. ‘Papyrus of 

Nas-Kheim’ ito. 13. ‘Facsimiles of 
Egyptian Relics/1863, 14. ‘ Facsimiles of 
two Papyri,’ 1863. 16. ‘Inscriptions in 

the Himyaiitic Character/1863. 16. ‘The 
Casket of Gems ’ (from Chinese), 1872, 
17. ‘ History of Egypt/ 1876. 18, ‘ Fac¬ 
simile of Papyrus ofRomeses HI/ fol. 1876. 
19. 'The Monumental History of Egypt, 
1876. 20.‘EgyptianTexts/1877. 21.‘Ca¬ 
talogue of Egyptian Antiquities at Alnwick 
Castle/ 1880, 22, ‘The Gofiin of Amamu' 
(unfinished), Birch mode the following 


‘ Synopsis of the Contents of the British Mu¬ 
seum ’), 1838; ‘ Remarks on ^yptian Hiero¬ 
glyphics ’ (in ‘Pyramids of Gizeh/ hy J, S, 
Perring), 1889; ‘ Remarks’(in Cory's ‘Hoia- 
pollo Einus ’), 1841; ‘ Descriptions ’ in 
Arundale and. Bonomi’s ' Gallery of Anti¬ 
quities/ 1842,1843 j ‘ List of Hieroriyphios ’ 
in Bunsen’s ‘ Egypt’s Place,’ 1847; ‘ Egyptian 
Grammar/' Egyptian Dictionary/' The Book 
of the Dead ’ (in Bunsen’s ‘ Egypt’s Place/ 
vol. T.), 1867, With Sir Henry Rawlinson 
[q,Y,] he prepared ‘ Inscriptions fn the Cunei- 
torm Character/1861; and with (Sir) Charles 
Thomas lfewton[q. v, Suppl.] ‘ Catalwue of 
Greek and Etruscan Yases in the British 


Museum/2 vols. 1861. He revised in K* 
Sir J. G. Wilkinson’s ‘ Manners and Ousts'!'' 
of the Ancient Egyptians.’ Birch was af* 
author of numerous papers in the 'vi' 
mismatic Chronicle/ ‘Gentleman’s 
zine/‘Proceedmg.s’ and ‘Transaction) 
the Royal Society of Literature, ‘ Aichs" 
logia/ ‘ Rovue ArchSologiqiie ’ (Pj^' ; 
‘Journal of the Royal Arohffiologieal In,'' i 
tttte/ ‘ Journal of the British AvdsBoloin’j I 
Association,’ ‘ Classical Museum/ 
des Antiquitds de France' (Paris), ‘ Aegm. 
tisohe Zeitschrift/ Ohabas's ‘ Mtlaniel' 

‘ Month/ * Nature and Art/ ‘ Phoenix,’ 
ceedings ’ and ‘Transactions’ of the 
of Biblical Arebroology, ‘ Records of tli 
Post/ ‘ English Ovclopsedia/ ‘ Transaetioaj 
of the Cambri(^e Antiquarian Sooiety/'E^, 
cyclopsedia Britannica,’and manyperlodioab, 

[Times, 29 Deo. 1885 ; AtUeueum, 2 Jm i 
1886; Jonrn. Brit. Arch. Assoc. JamnEy ISJS' 
SdCuiday Review, 2 Jan. 1886; Brighton Djilj 
News, 5 Jan. 1836 ; Manohoater Guardian 
6 Jan. 1886; Academy, 2 Jan. 1886; La XIX* 
Sihcle, 11 Jan. 1886; Illuetratod London ggti 
Wtb portrait), 2 Jan. 1886; and in Seva# 
Egyptologiqne, IV. 187-92. All these were tr 
printed by W. de Gray Bireh, his son, in 18S8 
The fullest account of Birch’s life and workmli 
be found (with portrait) in Trana. Soe. Bib], 
Arch. lx. 1 -41, by E. A. Wallis Bodge; a good 
account of his work np to 1877 mil be fonnd 
(with portrait) in the Dublin University Mago. 
zice, 1877.] E. A. W. b! 

BLACK, WILLIAM (1841-1898), no. 
velist, was born at Glasgow on 9 Nov. 1841. 
After receiving his education at vaiieas 
private schools ue studied for a short tiau 
ns an artist in the Glasgow school of art, 


included sketches of the most eminent 
literary men of the day. He came to Lon* 
don in 1864, and obtained some standing as 
a contributor to the magazines. In the sams 
year he published his first novel, ‘James 
Merle, an Autobiography/ which passed ah* 
solutdy without notice from the literan 
journals. In 1866 he became connected with 
the' Morning Star/ and in the foUowiugyeti 
went to Germany os correspondent for fiat 
paper in the Franoo-Prussian war, with, os he 
himself admitted, no special qualification for 
the part but a very slight smattering of Ge^ 
man. Duiiug most of the very short cam¬ 
paign he was under arrest on suspicion 
of being a spy, but the observations he made 
in the Black Forest aided the success of iis 
excellent novel, ‘In Silk Attire' (1869), 
part of the scene of which was laid there, 
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Hb o!“MSi|efwWoh mfsBed 
^StSsTaid S heUe of Hr 
*?‘srA.tS’Mpe^‘Kilmeny;(1870),e 

;?rv ly delightful for its sketches of 
in London and its mial scenery, 
Monarch of Mincing Lana; hut the 
**,inT’a first real triumph was won hy A 
m»hter of Heth’ Cl§71). Here he was 
Sfortunate in his Wet, depicting the 
Cestication of a UTely j^enchwoman m a 

■ Souritan family. ‘The Strange Ad- 

■ rf a Pl^aetin > (1873) was even 

’ irsuccessful,and introduced what became 

: ffl^s special characteristic-so thorough 

fZbination of scenes of actual experience 
i travel and sport with fictitious adven- 
a ,«g that the reader sometimes hardly knew 
Uether he was reading a book of travel or 
c, novel. In 1874 ‘A Princess of Thiile 

thoroughly confirmed his reputat^ 

in this book and m ‘Madcap Violet (1870), 

os previously in‘A Daughter of Ileth, the 
delineation of female character was an 
charm. The certainty of meeting 
mth an agreeable woman, and of details of 
travel and sport which, if not perfectly 
Witimate in their place, were sure to he 
entertaining, continued to maintain his 
popularity to the end of an active career, 
although he never regained the level of the 
best work of Ms middle period. The most 
remarkabla of his later novels were ‘ Gtreen 
Fistuias and Piccadilly ’ (1877), ‘ Maoleod 
of Dare’ (1878), ‘White Wings’ (1880). 
‘jSunrise’ (1880), ‘The Beautiful Wretch,’ 
one of several stories of which the scene is 
laiainBrighton(1881), ‘ Judith Shakespeare ’ 
(1884), ‘ White HeatW ’ (188^ and ‘Stand 
fast, Craig Eoyston ’ (1890). He also wrote 
< Qol^mith ’ in the' English Men of Letters ’ 
series (1878). A collected edition of his 
works in twenty-six volumes appeared 1802- 
1694. 

After the discontinuance of the ‘ Morning 
Star,’ Black became connected with the 
'Doily News,’and was for some time sub¬ 
editor, but retired from journalism upon 
mning an assured position os a novelist. 
Easy m his circumstances, he spent much 
time in travelling and yachting, and his 
amuaements helped to provide material for 
his novels. His permanent residence was 
Fasten House, Brighton, where he exercised 
a liberal hospitality. Pew men of letters 
were more widely known in literary circles, 
and none more generally esteemed and be¬ 
loved. He died at Brighton, after a short 
illness, on 10 Deo. 1808. He was buried on 


16 Deo. within a few yards of Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones in Bottingdean churchyard. 
He married, first, a German lady, whose 
death left him a widower at an early age; 
secondly, a daughter of George Wharton 
Simpson, who survived him with issue. A 
William Black memorial lighthouse tower, 
designed hy Mr. William Leiper, B.S. A., and 
erected on Duart Point in the Sound of Mull 
was lighted for the first time on IS May 1001 

(Men of the Time; Times, 12 Dec. 1898 . 
Justin McCarthy in Academy, 17 Dec. 1898 
(portrait); Daily News, 12 and 16 Dec. 1898; 
Glasgow Herald, 12 Dec, 1898; Athenmum, 

17 Doe.] B. Q. 

BLAOKBUBN, COLIN, Bxboit Blaoe- 
BtrRS (1813-1896), judge, second son of 
John Elackhurn of Hillearn, Stirlingshire, 
by Rebecca, daughter of the Rev. Colin 
Gillies, was born on 18 May 1813. His 
elder brother, Peter Blackburn, represented 
Stirlingshire in the conservative interest in 
the parliament of 1869-66. The future 
judge was educated at Eton and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in which university he 
graduated B.A. (eighth wrangler) in 1836, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1838. In 1870 he 
received the honorary degree of LL.D, from 
the university of Edinburgh, Admitted on 
20 April 1886 student at Lincoln's Inn, he 
migrated thence to the Inner Temple, where 
he was called to the bar on 23 Nov. 1838, 
and elected honorary bencher on 13 April 
1877. 

For some years after his call he went the 
northern circuit in a briefless or almost 
hrielless condition, He had no professional 
connection, no turn for politics, no political 
interest, none of the advantages of person 
and address which make for success in 
advocacy, and though his well-earned re¬ 
pute as a legal author (see infra) led to his 
occasional smploymeut in heavy mercantile 
cases, he was still a stuff gownsman, and 
better known in the courts as a reporter than 
as a pleader, when on the transference of 
Sir william Erie from the queen’s bench to 
the chief-justiceship of the common pleas, 
Lord Campbell startled the profession by 
selecting him for the vacant puisne judge¬ 
ship. He was appointed justice on 27 June 
1869, and on 2 Nov, following was invested 
with the coif. He was knighted on 24 April 
1860. Tho surprise with vmoh his advance¬ 
ment was received was proved by the ev^t 
to have been singularly ill-founded. 

It was soon apparent that the new puisne 
possessed In an eminent degree all the essen¬ 
tial qualities of the judicial mind. To a 
logicM faculty, naturally acute and improved 
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liy severe ^ecipltne, lie added a depth of i 
learning, a breadth of view, a sobriety of 
iudgment, and an inexhaustible patience, 
which made his decisions as nearly as pos- 
sible infallible. Few eataea dlehrsa came 
before him during his seventeen years tenuM 
of ofSce as judge of first instance i ^ 
dignity and impartiality with which he pre¬ 
sided at the trial (28 Oct. 16671 of the Man¬ 
chester Fenians were worthy of a m<»e 
august occasion; and his charge to “le 
grand jurv of Middlesex (2 Jnne 1868) on 
the bill of indictment against the late go- 
Ternor of Jamaica, Mr. Edward John Byre, 
though not perhaps altogether unexception¬ 
able, is, on the whole, a sound, weighty, and 
vigorous exposition of the principles appli¬ 
cable to the determination of a question of 
great delicacy and the grayest imperial con¬ 
sequence. ^he consolidation of the^ourts 
e&cted by the Judicature Acts of 1878 and 
1876 gave Blackburn the status of justiee of 
the high court, which mimhered among its 
members no judge of more^ tried ability 
when the Appellate Jurisdiction Act of 
1876 authorised the reinforcement of the 
House of Lords hy the creation of two ju^- 
cial life peers, designated ‘lords of app^ in 
ordinary.’ Blackburn’s inrestitpa with the 
new dignity met accordingly with universal 
appiohation. lie was raised to the peerage 
on 10 Oct. 1876, hy the title of Baron 
Blackburn of Killearn, Stirlingsliire, and 
took his seat in the House of Lords and was 
sworn of the privy council in the following 
month (21,28 Nov.) In the part whi^ ha 
thenceforth took in the odmluistration of 
onr imperial jurisprudence, Blackburn ac¬ 
quitted himssu with an ability so consum¬ 
mate as to cause his retirement in December 
1886 to he felt as an almost irreparable loss. 
The regret was intensified by the discov^ 
of a curions fiaw in the Appellate Jurisdic¬ 
tion Act, by which his resignation of office 
carried with it his exclusion from the House 
of Lords. This anomaly was, however, re¬ 
moved by an amending act. He died, un¬ 
married, at his country seat, Doonholm, 
Ayrshire, on 8 Jan. 1890. 

Blackburn was a member of the royal 
commissions on the courts of law (1867) and 
the stock exchange (1877), end presided 
over the royal commission on tho draft 
criminal code (1878). Hs was author of a 
masterly ‘Treatise on the Efiect of the Con¬ 
tract of Sale on the Legal Eights of Pro¬ 
perty and Poosession in Goods, Wares, and 
Merchandise,’ London, 1845, 8vo, which 
held its own os the standard text-book on 
the subject until displaced by the more 
comprehensive work of Benjamin. A new 


edition, ret ised hy J. C. Graham, l 
in 1886. As a reporter Blacklmra‘’c„, 
borated with Thomas Flower Ellis [q.rT 

[Eton School Lists; Foster’s Menatthsan 
and Peerage, 1880 ; Burke’s Peerage, 1886,0^1' 
Cant.; Cal. Uiiiv. Cambr.; Times, 10 Jea, [Sjj 
Ann. jleg. 1883-8, 1896, ii. 127; Law Ebk. 

9,16 Jnly 1869, 13 June 1868, 16 Doe.i8jj 
15 Jan. 1887,18 Jan. 1890; Law Mag, auilj. 
Her. XIV. 266; Law Jown. 18 Jan. 1896; C»oi. 
bell’s Life, ed. Hardcastle, ii. 872; Poly, 
Personal Bemembrances, ii. 86; Stephen’, hj, 
of James FitzJumes Stephen; Finlason’s ili»a 
of the Case of the Queen v, Eyre, 1868,*,^ 
Lords' Journ, cviii. 424; Pari. Papers (H,0l 
1808-9 0.4130,1878 0. 2167, 1878-9 C.Stf 
BsUdutine’s Experiences, 1890, pp. 248etwi‘ 
333.] J.Mf’ 

BLACKIE, JOHN STDABT (1809, 
1896), Scottish mofossor and man oflstteii 
eldest son of Alexander Blackie (d. 18m 
by his first wife, Helen Stodart (d. 18^]' 
was born in Charlotte Street, Glasgow, on 
28 Jnly 1809. Ilis father soon removed tj 
Aberdeen, ae manager^ of the Commaciil 
Bank. Blackie had his early edueatiooit 
the hurgh grammar school and Marisekl 
College (1831-4). In 1824 he was placed 
in a lawyer’s office, but as his mind tiiael 
towards the ministry, after six montlu la 
went up to Edinburgh for two more yean 
in arts (1826-0. ilu gained the notice of 
‘ Christopher North,' but was prevented ly 
‘ a morbid religiosity ’ from doing himtell 
justice. He then took the three years’theo- 
logical course at Aberdeen. The diviiiity 
professors, William Laurence Brown [q.vj 
and Duncan Hearns [q.v,], seem to have ia- 
fluenced him less than Patrick Forbes, pro¬ 
fessor of humanity and chemistry at Aiap^g 
College, who turned Mm from systems of 
divinity to the Greek testament. It wat 
on the advice of Forbes, whose sons were 
going to Gottingen, that Blaokie was sent 
with them in April 1839. At Gottingen la 
came under the influence of Ileeren, Ottiiied 
Muller, aud Soalfeld. The following aessiea 
(after a walking tour) ho spent in Beilin, 
nearing the lectures of SchleiermacLer and 
Neander, Boeidih and Baumer. From Berlin 
he travelled to Italy, liaving an introduction 
from Neander to Bunsen, then in Bona. 
Bunsen met one of his theological difficulties 
hy telling him that ‘ the duration of other 
people’s damnation was not his business.’ 
After a few months he was able to compose 
an archesological essay in good Italian (' hn- 
torno im Saicofogo,’ Borne, 18SI, 8ro). 
From a Greek student at Borne he leeined 
to speak modern Greek, and grasped the 
idea that Greek is ‘ not a dead but a living 
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. On hia return homeward his 
language. London in November 

introduced him to Broudiam, 
^ find Coleridge. Six inontlia at 

P'^^mwnoed hia father that Blaehio waa 
^T^dned for a career in the church. Hie 
to fill a profeasor's chair. In 
^f 1833 his father offered him 

lflO/Tyefrforthreeye.ars to study for tho 

5 bar On 1 July 1834 he was ad- 
SS member of the faculty of advocates, 
tat during the next five years he held only 
briefs! He managed to support liim.»elf 

Zarterlv.’ having made himself known by 
S&n of <Wst- (1834), which won 
the coDUD6ndation of Carlyle. 

On 1 May 1839 the government created a 

chair of humanity (Latin) at Mnrischal Ool- 
leee Aberdeen, and appointed Blackie ns 
the W regi“S Pi'ofusaor. Tho iippnintment 
was due to the influence of Alexander Bnn- 
M.P. for Aberdeen, and was de¬ 
nounced us a ‘whig job.’ Before Blackie 
could he inatalled, it was neco'-siu'); for lim 
to aubseribe the 'VVoatniinslur Oonfoshion in 
presence of the Aberdeen presbytery. This 
he did on 3 July, but at the saino I line made, 
end afterwards published, a decbiml ion that 
he had signed the docuraont ‘ not as my 
private confession of faith,’ but ‘ in vofwonco 
to university offices and duties merely.’ The 
certificate was granted, but a later meeting 
ofpresbytery(13 Aug.) attempted to with¬ 
draw it, cited Blackie to a special meeting 
(3 Sept.), found that ho had not signed in 
conformity with the net, and warned (ho 
senatus against admitting him. Blackie 
raised an action against the soiiatun, which 
was changed into on action against tho 
preahytsry (at the instance of llial body). 
For two years the matter wa.s before the 
courts; in July 1841 Lord Cimningliamo 
gave decision that the function of tho pres¬ 
bytery 'in tho matter of witnossing a sub¬ 
scription ’ was ‘ ministerial only.’ Appeal 
was refused, but both parties hiid to pay 
their own costs. On 1 Nov. Illaokio was 
installed in his chair. His opening address 
was unconventional and florid; but ho made 
it clear that his purpose was (as ho after¬ 
words expressed it) 'through Latin to 
awaken wide human sympathies, and to 
enlarge the fleld of vision.’ 

The eleven years during which ho hold tho 
Aberdeen chair were years on his part of atro- 
nuoiis hut only moderately successful effort 
to arouse the spirit of Scottish univorsilyro- 
tom. It must bo admitted (.hat Dhiokio’s 
idiosynorasiussomotimos furnished an oxciiso 
for not taking him seriously. Ilia soliomo 


for matriculation examinations was opposed 
by James Pillans [q. v.], an educational re¬ 
former of different temporamont. At Aber¬ 
deen he instituted (16 March 1860) the ‘ Hel¬ 
lenic Societ y,’ a racoling of private frionds for 
‘tho advancemont of Greek literature in 
Scotland;' and in tkesame year hepublished 
bis verso translation of .dUschylus, b^un in 
1838. The death (1861) of George ifunhar 
jq. v.l vacated the Greek chair in tho Ediii- 
onrgh University, Thoappointmontwasthen 
in tho gift of the Edinburgh town oonncil. 
After a tougli contest Blaokie was eleoteil 
(2 March 1863) by the casting vote of the lord 
provost, punean McLaron [q.v.l He thus at¬ 
tained his long-cliorisliod desire ‘ to oxchango 
Lat in for Greek, copper for gold.’ His Latin 
scholarship was, howover, excellent; in some 
respects strongor than his Greek. Before 
entering upon his dutlos ho published a 
Uvuly tract on tho ‘pronunciation of Greek.’ 
His own praclicu in his class was always to 
use the accenls, and (with some modilica- 
tion^ t ho modorn Greok sounds of tho letlors; 
his iumoiis qiroof that acoeiit might he kept 
distinct from [lunntit.y was tlio Avord ‘ cab- 
driver.’ IIo did not, however, inslsl on any 
uniformity of iisago among his students, few 
of Avlioin followod his load. 

THs inaugural looturo was on ‘Classical 
Lilcraturo in its relation to the Nineteenth 
Century’ (1863, 8a'o). lie made Iris first 
visit to Greece in 1863, rnacliing Alhons on 
4 hliiy, and returning to UdiuburgU in July. 
Ifo wished to gain local colour for his iTaiis- 
liition of tlio ' Iliiul,’ already drafUnl, but, 
not publisbed till i860, and preceded tiy 
bis ‘ Lays and Tjegonds of Anciont firuoee,’ 
1867. Tho opening lecture of Iris second 
session was on ‘ Tho Living Longungo of tlie 
Greeks’(1863, 8vo), lie succeeded (May 
1865) in osUblishing an ontranco oxaiuina- 
lion for tho junior Greek class. ’Wliilo 
Blackie promoted in Iris class a good doal of 
enthusiiism of various sorts, and always 
exert od a stm'ling moral inlluonco, ho was 
niroly siieot'iiHful in orontiiig an nppotito for 
Gruek scholarship. If it existed, ho did hia 
best to foster it, and was very kind to 
.struggling sludenls. But Iris class-work 
was unnietliodioal, Iris loutures galloped 
away from their tlicine, and his supervision 
was nogligonl. Many odd stories of his en- 
cniintors with his student s wore told, Onu 
of tho host known (to tho effect that a 
notice about not meeting ' his classes ’ had 
been improved by removing the ‘ e,' where¬ 
upon Blackie further amended it by dololing 
the ‘ 1 ’) is voiieliod for by ‘ an oyo-witness' 
(ICbnhjidt, p. 161) as having ooourrod in 
1879; but it was no now story in 1860, and 
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had previously done duty as told of William His chief publications vrere; 1, 
Edmonstouue Aytoun [q. v.] Perhaps his . . . translated into English Verse,’ igji 
best service to the Edinburgh University Svoj 1S80, 8vo. 2. ‘On Subsoriptioa t, 
was his long and energetic labour in connec- Articles of Faith, Edinburgh, l^g g, 
tion with the founding and endowment of. S. ‘ University Beform,’ Edinburgh, ’W 
the Celtic chair, instituted in 1883, shortly 8vo. 4, 'The Water Cure in Sootlind.' 
after he had become an emeritus professor. Aberdeen, 1849, 8vo. 6. ‘The LyiiS 
During the whole of his Edinburgh career Dramas of .lEschylus . . , translated inn 
he had been growing in public favour, till English Verse,’1860, 2 yols. 8vo. 6.'(C 
his genial eocentriciwes were relished as the the Studying and Teaching of Langnaffe.' 
living expression of a robust and versatile Edinburgh, 1862, 8vo (English and Lafu) 
nature. His boundless good-humour made 7. ‘ On the Advancement of Learning h 
amends for his brusque manner and for his Scotland,’ Edinburgh, 1866, 8vo. 8. ‘L, 
somewhat random thrusts, franMy delivered aud Legends of Ancient Greece, with otlit 
with great gusto in his cawing, cackling Poems,’ Edinburgh, 1867, 8vo. 9,' Qj 
voice. With a rich fund of Scottish pre- Beauty,’ Edinburgh, 1868,8vo. 10. 'Lvricil 
judices he combined a very outspoken Poems,’ Edinburgh, 1800, 8vo. 11,‘‘The 
superiority to local and sectoian narrowness. Gaelic Language,’ Edinburgh, 1864, 8 to. 
He became the most prominent feature of 12. ‘ Homer and the Iliad,’ Edinburgh, 1866' 
the patriotic and literary life of Edinburgh, 4 vols. 8vo. 18. ‘ Musa Burschicosa . , | 
and as a breezy lecturer made his personality Songs for Students,’ Edinburgh, 1869, 8vo' 

felt in aU parts of Scotland. Always fond 14.‘War Songs of the Germans,’EdinburglL 

of moving about, his public appearances be- 1870, 8vo. 16. ‘Four Phases of Morals! 
came still more frequent after his retire- Socrates, Aristotle, Christianity, Utilita! 
meat from his chair. Ha kept up his love rionism,’Edinburgh, 1871, 8vo. 16. 
of foreign travel; his last visit to Greece was and English Diuogues . , . for SchoDh' 
in 1891. Till May 1894, when he was 1871, 8vo. 17. ‘ Lays of the Highlands and 
attacked with asthma, his health and Islands,’1871,8vo. 18. ‘On Self Culture’ 
strength were marveUons. His last public Edinburgh, 1874, 8vo. 19. ' Ilorte Het 
appearance was at the opening of the college lenic®,’1874, 8vo. 20. ‘ Songs of Eeligion 
session in October 1894. He died at end Life,’ 1876, 8vo. 21. ‘The Languaiu 
9 Douglas Crescent, Edinburgh, on 2 March and Literature of the . , . Highland^ 
1896, and, after a public funeral service in Edinburgh, 1876, 8vo. 22. ‘The Natural 
St. Giles’s Cathedral, was buried in the History of Atheism,’ 1877, 8vo. 28. 'The 
Deau cemetery on 6 March. He left 2,600d. Wise Men of Greece . . . Dramatic Da¬ 
te the Edinburgh University for a Greek logues,’ 1877, 8vo. 24. ‘The Egyptisa 
scholarship, limited to its theological stu- Dynasties,’ 1879, Bvo. 26. ‘ Gaelic Societies 
dents. His portrait was painted (1803) hy ... and Land Law Reform,’ Edinburgh, 
Sir George Reid. His demveut features, 1880, Bvo. 26. ' Lay Sermons,’ 1881, 8 to. 
shrewd grey eyes, and long white hair (for 27. ‘Altavona . . . from my Life in the 
home time during the fifties he had worn a Highlands,’Edinburgh, 1882,8vo. 28, ''The 
curious grey wig) were made familiar in Wisdom of Goethe,” Edinburgh, 1883, 8to. 
countless photographs, engravings, and i 29. ‘The . . . Highlanders and the Land 
caricatures, which reproduced his jaunty air, Laws,’ 1886, 8vo. 80. ‘ What does IlistotT 
the pluid thrown about his shoulders, his teach P’ 1886, 8vo. 31. 'Gleanings of Song 
huge walking stafi) and his soft hat with from a Happy Life,’ 1886, 8vo. 82. ‘ Life 
broad band. lie never wore spectacles, of Robert Burns,’ 1887, 8vo. 33. ‘ Soottieh 
He married, on 19 April 1842, Eliza, third Song,’Edinburgh, 1889,8vo, 34,‘Essays,’ 
daughter of James Wyld of Qilston, Fife- Edinburgh, 1890, 8vo. 86, ‘A Song of 
shire, but had no issue. His half-brother, Heroes,’ 1890, 8vo. 30. 'Greek Primer,’ 
Georges, Bloekie, professor of botany in the 1891,8vo. 87. ‘ Christianity and the Ideal 
university of Tennessee, died in 1881, of Humanity,’Edinburgh, lS93, 8vo. 
aged47. , t., i ■ . . ■ In 16G7-S he published some pamphlets 

It 18 diScvut to clftSBify Blackie 8'wxitingS; on forms of goTornmoiit, and a debate on 
in which prose and verse were often inter- demoeraoy with Ernest Charles Jones [q, v.] 
mingled. Nothing he has written has kept He contributed to the volumes of ‘Edin- 
80 permanent a place as his hymn, ‘ Angels burgh Essays ’ (1866-7) and prefaced a good 
uol^ nign and lowiy, written by tlie banka many books on subjects in which he was 
of the TweM on hiB wedding tour (1843) interested, Selections oC his verse were 

and Legends’ edited in 1866 (with memoir) by Oharlea 
C1“67). Rogers (1826-1890) [q.v.], and in 1890 (with 
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JOHN (,/i. 1 l:t(l-l-ltH), 


blaokmoee, lUOIIAim 1>(|I)J.- 

■r® 'IT? S'r tS'Si'S 

Stoore (d. 1868 ), was cjurnU'-m-olinrjfu. 
sSher, at ono time fellow o I '-M-lot 
Mow, Oxford, was a seholnr ol lujyh elna- 
sical attainmentB and oxeeiitioniil lorcM* of 
Alotar, Tlie Mvolisl a inoiliw', a womm. 
Zbarm and reilnoment, was Aniu. [laHHot, 
ddffitdaugliterof llie Uov. Jloboi luiiKhi , 
Ti(fflpofTewl:osbury,adoaeondau( of Sir John 

St 'tlie eldov ’ (1013 -lOHil) 1 cj. v. ], twice 
mayor of Bristol. His uiotliei-H nu.jher, 
iletcr, was a granddaughtov ol I’hilin Dod¬ 
dridge, the noiieoiiformist luhiislor ((|. V.|, 
aad from this connoction tUo noyeliht <le- 
riyad liis aeeoiid uaina. The Knighls, hia 
Bother’s family, had long owned Notta«e 
Court, Newton Nottngo, (lluiiiorganshire, 
ffhicli contained luany aiieicmt IreusuivB 
and relies of Dr. l)0(ldridH«. 'I’heni (he 
novelist spent much of his youlh, wlmii it 
eras occupied by his undo, (lie Uev. 11. Uny 
Eniglil. 

Blacktnore hadj ns hi> unco jnil il, 'a 
crooked slart in life.' 'I'lirou montlis after 
kia birtk at Longworih an epidemie of 
typhus ihrorsnroau desolation in (he vilhiKC. 
His mother died of tho disoase, whii'li nhe 
cootiaeled whilst visiting in llio pai'iNli, and 
others of tho liousuiiold also Hiuxuinhod. 
The place became uiih(<arablt) lu I bo older 
Blackmore, and ho iinitted it for a ciirney 
at Gulmstoeh, near llarnstaple. lie liiitilly 
settled ill 1817, ns curuto-iu-cliiirgo, in AhIi- 
foid,in tbo samu county, hleiiiiwliilo IUuelt- 
norecame to live witli his uialerniil griiiid- 
mother, Mrs. Knight, at Newton lluiiHe, 
Newton, and aflrr sorao years his lather 
married again. Uidiard mnainedal Newton 
forsGvorid years, and was (lien scut to a 
picnaratory school at Druluu, in Kumerset; 
and from there ha wont (o UltiiideU's fcicliool, 
Tiverton, where he fared roughly under the 
figging system. JIo was a jiroiid shy boy, 

S iuck-wittod, humorous, with a I ouch of uiis- 
liief. Among his fellow-pupils was Fredn- 
rickTemplo, nflorwords arolihishop of Dam er- 
bury, who, whilst living at ('ulumtock, took 
lassons from Ijlaoltmoro’s father. Jlloekmoro 


nequittod liLiusdf ivoll at Blundoll’a. lie 
w'us lioiid-boy for sorao time, iiiul,won a 
sduiliirshi]) which look him to Oxford, and 
to his liithnr’s eollege, Kxotor, whuro lie 
luiitriculiiled on 7 Dee, IHIB, At Oxford, 
where some of the luippiesl yours of his life 
were spoilt, lie win regarded us ii sound clas¬ 
sical scholar, with distinct ability in Ijutln 
verse, nml to u snmil oirelo of iiitiumles he 
was known as iinenlliii'ihistiu iiiiglur, a skil¬ 
ful chess-player, a lover of niiimiils, and it 
keen Hludent of nature. 

During a long vaentiun, while slaying at 
Nottnge Court with his uncle, ho madu his 
first tt(lem]il at liellun with 'The Miiiil ol 
Bker,' tin, seeiui of wliioh is laid in that 
loenlily. The novel, howover, did not satisfy 
him, and was tlirown iisido in aliiilf-linished 
condition, and only eomjileted in liilur yours, 
lu these days he was very fond of sliooling, 
and iminv of the ravo birds iiioniioiied in 
Mr. Kuiglil’siaoiiogriijiiiun Newton Not (age 
fell to his gun. llo graduated II.A. with a 
soeoHtl cluHM in ehissics in 1817 iiM.A, IK/,:.’). 
While with a leading party inJer.ioy lllaek- 
moro f(>ll ill love with the daughter of tho 
porson at whoso lioiiso he was slaying at 
,S(, lleliers, Miss Iniey Maguire, ami ho 
niiirrieil her iu IHbd. lie was al’i'iiiil to tell 
hiH father, a-, the biller was an uiieompro- 
luishig Aiiglieiiii, while his young wifo \mih 
a Uomnii eiilliolie. b'or somo years blr. ami 
Mra. Hlaetmoio lived in loilgiiigs hi tho 
north of l.omlim in narrow eireumstances. 
Mra. Dliie.kiiiiire, soon after her miirriiigi>, 
joinoil tho eliureli ol I'lngliiiid. Always 
somewhat of an iuviilid, sho died on .'U Jan. 
IHsgj when her Imshaud was at the lioight 
of Ids fame, itiid lio luivur ceased to mmirti 
her loss. Tliero Were no ehildreii of the 
nmrriago, and to the end of Ids lifo Jllnek- 
nioro's lioino nas kepi as fur as jiossiblu 
e.vm'll,v us Ids wife hud left il. 

Ho WHS ealloil to tho Imv on 7 Juno IHfiB, 
and for a sliorl timo jiraeliseil us a eon- 
Veynneer, ii phaso of Ills life wliieli dimbt- 
losH suggested Honii- well-kiiowii jmssages in 
‘(’lirislowell.’ lie wiia a pupil of John 
Warner, of tho Innor Teiu]ilo iiml (lie 
eliiuivury bur. He liiul a guod eiuinco of 
mieeeediiig iil I be bur in tho speeial direeliuu 
whieh ho had eliosen, hut he suddouly ro- 
Ittiipiishoil hi. profossiou for iimsous whieh 
lie never e\plained, and which soiircely any 
even of Ids intlmiilu friends Hiispected. Tbo 
truth, howover, is tJml ho was siihjuct lu 
epil»iiHy,hi'(niglil aliout by the Ulstroatment 
111 the big hoys lit lUumlell's, It was not 
less iniptfriitivo tliiit ho should iiumcdiatoly 
find otliut eiu]iloymont, and so for a time 
ho turned his scholarly ncqiurcmcnls to 
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advantage and tlierefore took up educational 
work, wkich he never liked, and for which 
ha was ill-adapted. He became in 1866 
classical master at'Wellesley House School, 
Twickenham Common. His dreams of dis¬ 
tinction gathered in those days around poetry 
rather than prose, and his first book, a thin 
and scarce volume, appeared in the same 
year, entitled ‘ Poems by Melanter,’ the most 
ambitious of which was a drama ,' Eric and 
Karine,* founded on the fortunes of Eric X.IV 
of Sweden. It was quickly followed—at 
an interval of a few months—by ' Epullia,’ 
which wosalso published anonymously. This 
book contains a felicitous translation from 
Musceus of the story ofHero and Leander,aud 
an ambitious patriotic ballad on the battle 
of the Alma. But of more account is the 
beautiful invocation ‘ To my Pen’—perhaps 
the moat finished and certainly the most 
fanciful of Blackmove’s verse. ‘ The Bugle 
of the Black Sea,' a patriotic poem suggested 
by the war then in progress in the Crimea, 
appeared in 1866. He ^o translated some 
of the idylls of Theocritus, and his renderings 
were printed in ‘ Eraser’s Mi^ozine.’ This 
was followed in 1860 by ‘ The Eate of Frank¬ 
lin,’ on the title-page of which his name for 
the fcst time appeared as of ‘ Exeter College, 
Oxon. M.A., and of the Middle Temple.’ 
Ha wrote the poem in aid of the fund for 
the erection of a statue of the explorer in 
his native town of Spilsby. 

Shortly before this Blackmoro’s uncle, the 
Bev. H. H, Enight, died, and bequeathed to 
him a sum of money which enabled him to 
reoliee one of the dreams of his life—a house 
in the country encompassed by a large gar¬ 
den. His father, who in his closing years 
(he died suddenly in the autumn of 1868) 
was extremely kmd to the young couple, 
took great interest in this scheme, and 
helpedmm to carry it into efieot. Blackmore, 
in uis walks about Twickenham when a 
master at Wellesloy House, had seen a plot 
of land at Teddingtou which he coveted, and 
he now bought it and built himself, woU 
bock fi;om the road—there woe no railway 
in those days—a plain substantial dwelling 
which he called Homer House, a name sug- 
ested by that of a favourite dogj and there 
e remained for the rest of ms life, culti¬ 
vating his vines, peaches, nectarines, pears, 
and strawberries, in enviable detachment 
from the world. His knowledge of horti¬ 
culture was both wide and exact, and he 
devoted himself, with an enthusiasm and 
patience which nothing chilled or tired, to 
the lowly tasks of a market gardener. Un¬ 
fortunately for himself he had received no 
business training, and was in consequence 


somewhat at the mercy of the 
ployed, more than one of whom robbed t 
to a considerable extent. He was 
in the culture of grapes and exotic 
and for long years his fruit and flowers an! 
notably his pears, of which be was espedJ, 
fond, found their way regularly to 
Garden market, where, at one time-jl 
gusted by tho extortions of the middl^ 
—he set up a stall. Lata in life he 
that his garden of eleven acres, far C 
being remunerative, represented on an 
age 2601. a year out of pocket. He lo,d 
quality in fruit, and would send fm g„i 
wide, regardless of expense, for choice spec,, 
men ti-ees and plants, whereas the EngM 
public, he was never tired of assei'tinft U 
set its heart on quantity. ° 

After Blackmoro’s settlement at Teddinj. 
ton, the earliest product from his pen^J 
‘The Farm and Fruit of Old,’ a sonorous sal 
happy translation of the first and seconil 
Georgies of Virgil, which appeared in 1663 
Scholars recognised ilg merit, but thii 
opproval did not soil the hook. D,.. 
heartened by tho languid rcooption of he 
work in verse, alike original and in trangs. 
tion, Blackmore sought another medium o( ! 
e.xpression, and found it in creative romance 
Ills first novel, ‘ Clara Vaughan,’ appeared 
in 1864, when lie had entered his fortietli 
year, and it marked tho beginning of by 
renown. In spite of the dramatio situatiosi 
of the hook and the romnrkable powers of 
observation which it revealed ‘Olaa 
Vaughan’ was regarded os a curiously ra- 
equal sensatioual story, denling with the 
unravelling of crime, and yet lit up by er- 
quisite transcripts from nature. ItappesreJ 
without its author’s name, and rumom 
attributed it at the timo lo a kdy uoreliet 
who was then rapidly approoohiug thebaight ' 
of her popularity, ‘Oradock NoweH'-a 
name suggestod by a veritable man so calleil, 
who onco owned Nottago Court, and whose 
name is still coiigpicuous on a tablet k 
Newton church, which Blackmore said he 
used to gaze at as a child during thossrnoa 
—^was published in 1880, ‘ Crodock Nowell' 
was described by its author as a tale of tte 
New Forest. It was the only book in which 
he laid hinmelf open to a charge of a parade 
of classical scholarship. It gave him a vogue 
with people who, as a rule, care little for 
fiction, but its allnsions proved caviare to 
the general, and taxed (ho patience of the 
circulating libraries. ‘Orados^ Nowell,' 
notwithsUnding this, is one of the beet d 
Blackmore’s heroes, and in Amy Roeedew 
he gave the world one of the mostbowitob^ 
of heroines. It was in 1860, with hie third 
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. -f in flotion, that, Blackmore rose sud- 
f to the front rank of English nOTelUts 
‘’■l^hV publication of ‘ Lome Doona.’ 
Aftlifi critical ionrnals, he used to say, 
“j the book it the outset with faint 
hut it eventually took the great 
a ?orld by storm, ^or Lome herself 
SL resistless in her beauty and grace, and 
lim Eidd was made to tell his own story 
S manly simplicity and dramatic force. 
ne novel of manners was m ascondency 
iLn ‘Lorna Boone ’ appeared, and Blonk- 
more was the pioneer of the new romantic 
movement, which, ollying itself more or less 
closelv with historical research, 1ms since 
won a veritable triumph. Blackmore did 
for Devonshire what Scott did for the liigh- 
imjs hy conjuring up the romantic tra¬ 
ditions and invest iiig the story of old fouds 
and forays with his own imagination and 
fancy, fie used to say that' Lorna Doono ’ 
drove him out of his favourilo county, for 
he found himself the object of cmharrassing 
attentions. No less than twelve novels fol¬ 
lowed ' Lornn Boone.’ ' The Maid of Skor ’ 
was published in 1873, and it was followed 
in 1876 hy ‘Alice Lorraine,’ which had long 
been in process, and at an interval of a year 
by ‘Orippa the Oorrior.’ Blaoltinoru has 
tom few more realistic portraits than that 
of Davy Llewellyn in ‘ The Maid of Sker,’ 
while the child Bardie was suggested to the 
novelist hy a niece. 

‘Alice Lorraine ’ takes tlu' reader at once to 
the South Downs, and some of the oharac- 
tsrsin its pages, eapeoially the Jlov. Biruan 
Hales, a squarson of the old snorting school, 
are inimitable. In ‘ Cripps ’ Blaokmoro not 
only girds mischievously at Ids old profession, 
blit puts into the lips of the earrior his 
own homely philosophy of life, 'J'hu scene 
of hsK of the story is Oxford. Ilis other 
novels were: ‘Eroma, or My Father's Hin,’ 
1877j'Mary Anerley,’ 1880; ‘ Ohrislowoll,' 
1882; ‘TheBemarkahle History of Tommy 
Upmore,'1884; ‘Spriughaviin,’ J8H7; ‘Kit 
and Kitty,' 1889; ‘ Porfyoross,’ IHOJ; ‘Tales 
from the Telling llouse,’ 1800; and ‘ 1 lariul,’ 
1897. They all hear the unmistakable 
marks of his own attractive and iinnonven- 
tional personality, though in point of merit 
and power of appeal they are curiously 
unqual. ‘ Ohrietowell ’ porlmps (^ives tho 
best picture of himself, though m every 
hook he has written his own mdividuality 
leaps to light. The clergyman in ‘Perly- 
croes ’ he admitted was a portrait of Ids own 
fiither; and another parson, John Bosodew, 
in' Cradodc Nowell Ms his undo, the Bov. 
H. Hey Knight. Porlyoross is the homo 
of Blackmoren boyhood, Oulmstock. ‘ Kit 


and Kitty’ enabled him to use with enviable 
skill his knowledge of market gardening, 
while ‘ Springhavon,' which is undoubtedly 
one of ^0 most ambitious of his books, 
allowed fme play for his hero-worship of 
Noleon. _ Tho opening pages of ‘Tales from 
tho Telling House’ conlaiu some reminis¬ 
cences of his childhood. Hie novels bear 
witness to his sincerity and strength, his 
gperous interpretation of his fellow-men, 
Ilia chivalrous devotion to girls and women, 
his keon_ appreciation of the beauty of 
nature, hie lofty outlook on life, and the 
shrewd humour, luminous imagination, and 
ddicato sympathy which he brought to the 
interiirettttioii of tho common round. Black- 
moro did not share tho prevailing view that 
hie rank as a novelist would be inevitably 
determined by ‘ Lorna Boono,’ and hy that 
romance alone. When asked by the present 
writer which of his novels lie himself re¬ 
garded. as tho best—both as an expression 
of hie own personality and in point of work- 
luaiishi])—his reply was instant and emphatic, 
‘ Tho Maid of Sltor,’ and next to it in point 
of merit ho pilaced ‘ Bjirhighavon ’—an his¬ 
torical romance—relegating ‘ Lorna Boone ’ 
to tho third place. 

At tho ago of seventy Blaokmoro returned 
to his llrst love hy tho publication of a 
volnino of vorsi', ‘ Fringillii,' whicli was 
published in 1896. In a characteristic pre¬ 
face ho called himself a ‘twittering linidi’ 
that long ago had been ‘ seared by random 
shots ’ and know too well that it could not 
‘sing lilto a nightingale.’ ‘l<’ringilla,’ in 
spito of 0 certain dainty fri'sliiicss of phrase, 
cunningly linked to an antique Jhivour of 
culture, juBlIllod tho adverso critics, One 
of the avowed ambitions of his life was to 
write a play. 

Blackmore died at Toddington, after a 
long illness, on 30 Jan. 1000, the same day 
as iiuskin. Hu kept a journal, but forbade 
its publicaliou. A memorial tablet bos been 
plaoi'd in Exeter Cathedral. 

Vorsonally Blackmore was proud, sby, 
reticent, and by no moans easy of access. 
Like John Bidu, he liked to have everything 
‘good and quiet.’ Ho was strong-willed, 
aul ooratic, ewool-tompered, self-centred. He 
loved girls in their teens when modest and 

t entlo. Ilis fondness for animals, especially 
ogs, never failed. lie was an uncompro- 
uiislng conservative, in the social even more 
than in tho political sense, and he oheriehod a 
scorn of all solf-adv(<rtisomont. His outlook 
on life was singulai’ly indepondent; his judg- 
inonts of men soraotimes caustic, hut more 
often tender; his speech kindly, picturesque, 
and above all shrewd. His humour flashed 
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forth on the least provocation in the give 
and take of ordinary talk. He loved peace 
and quietness supremely, sat_ lightly to the 
verdict of his neighbours, minded his own 
hnsinesB, was scrupulously honourable, and 
cultivated his garden hardly leas assiduously 
than the philosophic mood. He had scarcely 
any intimates; one of the most trusted was 
Professor (Sir) Richard Owen, with whom 
he had much in common beyond the game 
of chess, and whom he introduced into 
' Tommy Upmore.’ All his novels, except 
‘ Clara Vaughan' and part of ‘ The Maid of 
Sker,’ were written in nis plain brick house 
at Teddington. His day was divided be¬ 
tween his garden and his manuscript. The 
morning was held sacred to the vines and 
pears, the afternoon and early evening to the 
tash of composition. He detested London, 
and in later life seldom went beyond his own 
grounds, except once a week to church. His 
favourite poets were Homer, Virgil, Shake¬ 
speare, and among modem men Matthew 
Arnold. His skill with the lathe was quite 
out of the common, and he carved some 
ivory chessmen delicately and curiously. He 
was'akeen judge of fruit, and often gave his 
friends delightful and quite unpremeditated 
lessons in its culture. Kachmore was a tall, 
square-shouldered, powerfully built, digni¬ 
fied-looking man, and was the picture of 
health with fair complexion and high colour. 

[Personal knowledge and private information,] 

BLADES, WILLIAM (1834-1890), 
printer and hibliogrimher, the son of Joseph 
Blades, was bom at Claphom on 6 Dec. 1834, 
and was educated at the Stockwell and 
Olapham grammar schools. He was appren¬ 
ticed on 1 May 1840 at his father's printing 
firm of Blades & East, 11 Ahehuroh Lane, 
London. Shortly after the expiration of his 
apprenticeship he was admitted a partner in 
the hnsiuesB, and soon he and his brother 
conducted it under the style of Blades, 
East, & Blades. He turned his attention to 
the typography of the first English press, 
and in i&8 undertook to write an introduc¬ 
tory note to a reprint of Caxton’s edition of 
the 'Goveraayle of llelthe.’ Ilis Oaxton 
studies were conducted in a thoroughly 
scientific manner. New biographical facts 
were discovered in searching the archives 
of the city of London, and, instead of blindly 
adopting the conclusions of Lewis, Ames, 
Hemert, Dibdin, and other preceding hiblio- 
mphers, he personally inspected 460 yo- 
lumes mom Oaxton’s press, preserved in 
various public and private libraries, and 
oarefully collated, compared, and classified 
them. Each volume was critically examined 


from the point of view of a practical priilfT 
and arranged according to its letter 
career of each class of type was traced fro* 
its first use to the time when it was 
out and passed into strange hands, Th" 
inquiry was more important in his evf' 
than the recording of title-pages and edt 
phons. Evei-y dated volume thus fell in* 
Its proper class, and the year of nndntea 
volumes was fixed by its companions. Snd 
was the way in which the story of Caxtoa's 
press was written. The first volume of tie 
'Life of Oaxton ’ appeared in 1861, and tie 
second two years later. It was only onenf 
many books, articles, and papers devoted b 
Blades to the study of England's first ptiat- 
ing-press. A notable result of his 
was to give an increased value to the Caitoa 
editions. His careful and systematic methods 
had much in common with those of Ilenir 
Bradshaw [q. v,, Snppl.], with whom le 
carried on a frii'ndly correspondence ei- 
tending over twenty-five years (0. H', 
Peotubbo, Mnnoir 11. B'radsJimii, 183# 
pp. rS-6,90, 201, 265, 363), ^ 

Blades took a leading part in the organi- 
sation of the Oaxton celebration in 1877 
was a warm supporter of the Library Assis 
elation founded the same year, and read 
papers before several of the annual meotinn 
of that body. Ilia ‘Enemies of Books' 
(1881), which was tho most popular of Ih 
literary productions, was a diaoursive ae- 
count of their foes, human, insect, and elf- 
mental. In a Horios of art ides in the 'Printets' 
Register’ in 1881 ho supported the claims of 
William Nicholson (1763-1816) [q. v.] as 
the English inventor of the steam press 
against tho content ion of Goebel on behalf 
of the German, Koenig. 

He was a keen and honoiuMble man of 
business, over alive to modern improvemeati 
in the mochanicnl part of his calling. His 
writings were chiefly devoted to the early 
history of the art of printing, and besides 
the books mentioned uolow he contributed 
many articles to trade journals and biblio¬ 
graphical periodicals. lie was an arte 
collector or books, pictures, prints, medals, 
jettons, and t okens relating to printing, He 
took an active share in the iminioipal work 
of his city ward (Oandlcwlok), was a menr- 
her of tho council of tho Printers’ Pension 
Fund, and a liveryman of the Scrivenen’ 
Company. He died on 27 April 1890 at Ma 
residence at Sutton, Rurvoy, in his sixty-sixth 
yeoj’,_ leaving a widow, to whom he was 
married in 1862, and seven children. 

Ho published: 1. 'The Governavie of 
Helthe, reprinted from Caxton's eJition,' 
London, 1868, 8vo. 2. ‘Moral Prouerhes. 
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rXT^l,’ London, 1869, 4to. (These 

f i nf Boohs printed by or nscribod to the 
SofW.Caxton,' London, 1806, sra. 4to. 
frl List of Medals, Jettons, Tohens, &c., 
.nnnaction with Printers and the Art or 
S^London, 1869, 8vo (only twenty- 
£■3.^4. o/'ALWof Mrf.l. 
jttuckby order of the Oorijoration of Lon- 
L,’London, 1870, 8vo (privately printed). 
7 illow to tell a Caxton, with some Innts 
where and how the same ini(rht be found,’ 
London, 1870,8vo (n Riiide to the collector). 
Q (Typo^ftpliical NoteSj London, 1870, 
8to (pnvatelv printed). 9. ‘Slmkospcro 
and Typography, being an attempt to show 
Phatespere’s personal connection with and 
technical knowledge of the art of printing,’ 
London, 1872,8To(a^‘eurf'eai)rip. 10. ‘Rome 
Early Type-speeimen Books of England, TIol- 
hndi France, Italy, and Germany,’ London, 
1875, 8vo. 11. ‘Bari of Bivera: the Bicles 



and Typography of W. Caxton, 
England's first printer,' London, 1877, 8vo 
(Na S recast and issued in a more handy 
fonn, in connection with the Oiixton oele- 
bration): 2nd edit. 1882. 13. ‘ Tho Boke of 
Saint Albans, by Dame Juliana Berners; n 
facsimile,’ London, 1881, 4to. 1-1. ‘Tho 
Enemies of Books,’London, 1881, fivn; 2nd 
edit. 1881; 3rd edit. 1882; ‘ revised and en¬ 
larged’('Book Lovers’ Library'), 1887, 2nd 
edit, 1888, with illustrations, 1890; Preneli 
tranelation, 'Les Livrus ct lours EnomiV 
Pari8,1888j. 16. ‘NumisraatoTypographioa; 
ar the Medallic Ilistory of Printing, hoing 
an account of the medals, jettons, and lokons 
Etnick in commemoratinn of printers and 
the art of printing,’ London, 1883, 4to 
(No, 6 improved and enlarged'. 10, ‘ An 



London, 1886, 4to, with translation of tho 

t . 17, ‘Bibliogr.iphlcol Mis •elhinies: 

1, Signatures; No. 2, tho Oliaiued Li¬ 
brary at Winihorne Minster; Nos. 8, 4, 
and 6, Books in Chains,' London, 1800,8vo. 
18. ‘ The Pentateuoh of Printing,’ edited hy 
T. B, Eeed, London, 1891,4to (posthumous). 

[Memoir by T. B, Eoed, with a list of Bludes’s 
hooks and artldes, prefixed to Pentateuch of 
Printing, 1891, See also Athonmum, 3 and 


10 May 1800; Academy, 3 May 1800; Times, 
29 April 1800; City Press, 30 April 1890; 
Printers’Begister (portrait), October 1809 and 
6 May 1800; J. F, Kirk’s Supplement to Alli- 
bone’e Dictionary, 1891, i. 180.J H. B. T, 

BLAGDON, FRANCIS WILLIAM 
(1778-1819), journalist and author, horn in 
1778 of humble parentage, began his career 
as a ‘ liorn-boy ’ employed to sell the ‘ Sun ’ 
newspaper whenever it contained any extra¬ 
ordinary news, lie then became amanu¬ 
ensis to Dr. A. F, M, Willloh, a medical 
writer, who taught him French and (ior- 
mnn; he also learnt Spanish and Italian, 
and subsequently desoiibed himself as ‘ pro¬ 
fessor’ of those languages, an expression 
which probably implies that he endeavoured 
to earn a living hy toaohing. At one time 
he published a ‘French Interpreter’ of 
whioh no copy soems to be extant. In 1802 
he began editing a series of ‘ Modern Dis- 
covewes’ (London, 1802-3, 8 vols. lOmo); 
tho first two volumos comprised Vivanl 
Denon’s ‘ Travels in Egypt ’ m the train of 
Napoleon Bonaparte; tho next two in¬ 
cluded Qolborry’s ‘ Travels in Africa,’ i.e. in 
the north-west portion; and the remaining 
four were devoted to Pallas’s ‘Travels in 
tho Southern Provinces of Russia.’ The 
first two works wore translated by Blagdon 
from tho French, and the last from the Qor- 
mon. PaUas’s ‘ Travels ’ were tronslatod for 
a second time Ijy Blagdon, and a new edition 
published in 1812 (Loudon, 2 vols. 4to), with 
numerous illustrations. In 1803 Blagdon 
commenced publishing with the Rev, F.Tro- 
vosl B, literary miscellany entitled ‘ Flowers 
of lAloratiire,’ which continued to appoar 
until 1800, and van to seven volumes (Lon¬ 
don, 1803 9,8vo). In 1803 Blagdon alsopub- 
lisked, in conjunction with Provost,' Moori- 
nnn,or Soled ions from the , , , Works , . . 
of Dr. .Tohn Moore’ (London, 2 vols, 12mo), 
In J806 ho bronglil out ‘A Brief History 
of Ancient and Modern India' (Loudon, 

8 vols. fol.), which was reissued in 1813 as 
an ap])endlx to Captain Thomas William¬ 
son’s ‘ European in_ India ’ (London, 4to), 
and in 1806 no contributod tho ‘ Memoirs ’ t o 
Ormo’e ‘ Graphic History of the Life, Ex¬ 
ploits, ond Death of . , . Nelson ’ (London, 
4to). 

About this time Blagdon boeamo asso¬ 
ciated with the ' Morning Post,' which he 
helped to edit for some years. The paper 
was thou tory in its views, and Blagdon’s 
literary activity took a polemical turn ; be 
had already, it is said, been imprisoned for 
six months in 1806,forlibolling John Jervis, 
earl St. Vincent [q.vO The proposal of the 
whig ministry of 1®)6 to remove Roman 

l<2 
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catholic disabilities induced him to publish Histoiy of the celebrated “Book”’ 

mi * "RnnV nP Aronfirra ? * t.Tilfl Avn fflaB nATiftT.TWTa AnriaTYi * 


posed by John. Fox . , , and now entirely (London, 1808, 24mo), and compiled - ^ 
rewritten ... by the Rev. J. Milner, M. A.’ ral index to tlie ‘ British Critic,’ toIs • 
(London, 1807, 8 vo); the use of the pseu> xlii.; to him is also attributed 'Paris'?' 
donym ‘ the Kev. J. Milner ’ was inexcusable, was, and as it is ’ (London, 1808 8 vol ** 
os a well-lcnown Roman catholic divine, n •, nr ! ' 

John Milner [q.rj, was then living; subse- J gg; B^r.'o/'iL®^ 

quant editions of Blagdons work Authors, IStfl; Esuss’s Segistor; moiS 

and in ioq. Edward Smith’s Life of Cohb 8 tt*!i 
1881; and m 1892 was published a version 47 . 8 ; Watt’s Bibl. Britannica.l a Tu 
by Theodore Alois Buckley, described as ■"••■'•■r, 

‘abridged from Milner's edition,' BLAIKIE, WILLIAM GARBUV 

In 1809 Blagdon came into conflict with (1820-1890), Scottish divine, bom at Ai«f 
William Oobbett [q.v,], and in October of deen on 6 Feb. 1820, was the second aoTS 
that year he published a prospectus of' Blag- James Blaikie (1780-1830) of Craiffiebuckl» 
don’s Weekly Political HegUtar,’ which was advocate, and provost of Aberdeen from 1 m{ 

^ f A T\a TSwivffa^ T*i aawMa wt/twi-nAv* «i a '1 OO/X t.-_ 1.^ —tA. .J_s. . 


was compared to Catiline. Blagdou’s Aberdeen grammar school, Llien under Janipi 
‘Weekly Register’ never seems to have Melvin [q. v.] Ho was one of Melvin’s iZ 
appeared, and the ‘ Phoenix,’ another of his brilliant sohuhirs, and entered 
ventures, soon came to an end. In 1812, College in November 1833 . tiij jhirf 
with a view to exposing French designs on divinity session (1839-40) was spent ^ 
England, Blagdon brought out ‘The Situa^ Edinburgh, and in 1841 ho was liceWt. 
tion of Great Britain m 1811. . . .’ trans- preach by the Aberdeen presbyterv. 
lated from the Pi-ench of M. de Montgaillard 22 Sept. 1842, on the presonl at ion of theEad 
(London, 8 ro); this erolced a reply from ofKintorOjhewasordamodminUterofDruin, 
Sit John Jervis White Jervis, who describes blade, the early homo of Dr. Georire Mac 
■Blagdon as/a gentleman well known in the donald. On 18 May 1818 he smedthe 
walks of literary ^owledge and of loyal deed of demisBionandioinpdllio Free Churcli 
authors. In 1814 Blagdon published ‘An of Scotland. Most' of his coiiffreimtioii 
a&toncal Memento , . . of the public seceded with him, and a church was erected 
.loicings . . . m celebration of the Peace of for tlioir use. 

1814, and of the Centenary of the Accession Early in 1814 Blaikie was invited to 
of the Hoiwe of Brunswick (Loudon, 4to), undertake a now charge at. Pilrig, in the 
and m 1819 a/New Dictionary of rising district of Loiili Walk, Edmbuwb. 

Quotations (London, 1819,8vo), He died lie was inducted on 1 March, and continued 
in. obscurity and poverty in June 1819^ and there for tweiity-four years. During this 
a subscription was rai^d for his destitute period ho manilosti'd a strong concern for 
widow and children (Ge«i. Afoy. 1819, u. thowelfnro of the poor. He promoted tk 
1 , ... foundation anil took part in tlio manage- 

Boaidea the works mentioned above, Blag- ment of the model Imildiugs which eflU 
don was author of; 1 . The Grand Contest forma feature of the dislriot. In 1849 he 


sorvations on the Concise Statement of for the Working People’(London, 8 vo), a 
Facts by Sir Home 1 opham, 1806, 8 vo. pu^cationwhiohattamodromarkableptratt- 
?anp a 1 which was praised by Gnimt. 

. • '■ many engravings The latest edition apnoared in 1882. He had 


AutW> I-®®® 'The North 

Author, 1W2, 8 \o. 6 . ‘Letters of the British Review.’ 

Prmeess of Wales, comprising the only true Li 1868 Blaikie wns ohoson to fill the 
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Sationswith the etudents were closer 
j »irn friendly thaffl those of an ordinarj 
:1C aS practical power of organf- 
displayed in the institution of 
Sw College dlningj-hnll. In the general 
work of the free church he took p ample 
Zt particularly in connection with homo 
Snwork, temperance, and church ex- 
Zion. In 1888 he was Ounmngham lec- 
S choosing as his theme ' The rroadiors 
Scotland from the Sixth to the Nme- 
teenth Century’ (Edinhurgh, 1888, 8vo). 
In 1892 he flUed the oflioe of moderator of 

*In*Z°^fleld of ^literature Blaikie was 

Catholic PreshyI erinii’ from 1879 to 188!1. 
In the field of theology he produced seyoral 
noteworthy works, hut his most important 
flchieTements wei-e in the field of hiography. 
His 'Personal Life of David Livingstone 
(Edinburgh, 1880, 8vo} Grd edit. 188*.), com¬ 
piled chiefly from hie unpublished journals 
and correspondence, has been long held in 
high repute, and his memoir of David 
Brown London, l«(t8, 8vo). the principal 
of the Free Church College, Aberdeen, is on 


In 1864 Blaikie received the honorary 
degree of D.D. from Edinburgh Univorsity, 
and in 1872 that of LL.D. from tlio uni¬ 
versity of Abordoon. lie died on 11 Juno 
1899, at his residence, 2 TanlallouTorrace, 
Ifortn Berwick. On 20 May 1846 iio married 
Margaret Catherine Biggar. Ilia wifo and 
six children survived him. 

Besides the works already mentioned, Ms 
mncipal publications were : 1. ‘Dovid, 
King of Israel,’ Edinburgh, 1800, 8 vo j 2nd 
edit. 1861. 2. 'Bible History in oonncoUon 
with the General Jlisto^ of tho World.’ 
London, 1869, 8 vo. S. * Outlines of BiMo 
Oeo^aphy,’ London, 1801, 8 vo. 4.' Heads 
and Hands in the World of Labour,’!,ondon, 
1866, 8 vo. 6 . ‘The Hoad of tbo TIonso,’ 
London, 1860,12mo. 6 . ' Tho Work of lUo 
Ministry: a Manual of TIomilotical and 
Pastoral Theology,’London, 1873, 8 vo; 2nd 
edit. 1878. 7. ' Glimpsos of the Inner Lifo 
ofoiuLoid,’ London, 1876, 8 vo. 8 . ‘The 
Public Ministry and Pastoral Methods of 
OUT Lord,’ London, 1888, 8 vo. 9. ‘ Leaders 
in Modem PhUanthropy,’ London, 1884, 
8to. 10. ‘ Eohert Bollock, first Principal of 
the Tlniversity of Edinburgh,’ London, 1884, 
870 (New Biographical Series of the Beli- 
gious Tract Mciety, No. 6 ). 11, 'After 


Piftyyeara j or. Letters of a Grandfather on 
occasion of the Jubilce of tho Eroe Church 
of Scotland,’ London, 1893,8vo. 12.' Heroes 
of Israel,’ London, 1894,8vo. 13. 'Thomas 
Chalmers,’ Edinburgh, 1890, 8vo (Famous 
ScoteRories). lie edited: 1.'Memorialsof 
the late Andrew Oriohlon ’ [q. v.], London, 
1868,8vo (with Norman Lockhart Walker). 
2. 'The Theology and Theologians of Scot¬ 
land,’ by James Walker, Edinburgh, 1872, 
8 vo; 2nd edit. 1888. lie was the author 
of a_ memoir of Islay Burns [q.v,], prefixed 
to his ‘ Select Hemains ’(1874) j contributed 
to tlie ‘Pulpit Commentary;’ and wrote 
several of the 'Present Day Tracts.’ He 
also prepared ‘The Book of Joshua’ for 
the ‘Expositor’s Bible’ (1893), and was n 
contributor to the earlier volumes of tbo 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ Ho 
was one of the founders of the Alliance of 
the Eeformed Clmrchos holding the Pres¬ 
byterian System, which is accustomed to 
hold triennial pan-preshytBrian councils in 
tho British Isles or m America. 

[Unpublished reminisconcoe of Dr. Blnikio, 
kindly communicated by hie son, Mr, W. B. 
Blaikio; .Scotsman, 12 Juno 1890; Free Church 
of .Scotland Monllily, August 1809.] 

E. I. 0. 

BLAKELEY, WILIJAM (1830-1897), 
actor, played as an amateur at tho Gough 
Stroot theatre, now pulled down, aivd at tho 
Soho thoatre, now tho Itoyalty. His first 
appoarauco as a salaried actor was at tho 
luoatro Eoyal, Dublin, with Sir William 
Don, Ho then at the Ainphilhealre, Liver¬ 
pool, xfiayod Polonius and othor parts, and 
acoompaniod Sotlieru on tour, playing Asa 
Trcnchard to Ms Lord Dundreary in ‘ Oiir 
American Cousin,’ In London ho was seen 
for the first time on 21 Dec. 1807 at the 
Prince of Wn Ips’s thoatro. Tot t enham Street, 
as Sir Abel Hotspur in Boueioault’s ‘IIow 
she lovos him,’ a part he liad taken at tho 
first production at the Princo of Wales’s 
thoatro, Liverpool, on 7 Doc, 18G3, On 
16 Fob. 1808 bo was tbe first. Bodmin Toddor 
in ' Play,’ and was John Ohodd senior in a 
rovivnl of' Society.’ Mr. Twcodie in Yatos’s 
‘Tamo Oats’ followed on 12 Doc, At tho 
Olympio ho wos, 1 May 1871, Simeon Cole 
in Byron’s‘Daisy Farm,’ After, in 1880, 
accompanying .Sothom to America, ho ap¬ 
peared at tho Criterion on 23 July 1881 as 
.Teromiah Deeds in ‘Flats in Four Stories’ 
(' Lob Looatairos do Monsiour Blondeau ’), 
adapted by Mr. G. E. Sims, 'With this 
theatre hie namo is principaUy associated, 
riere ho playod Babhiehrooli: in' A Lesson 
in Lovo,’ and very many oomio parts in re¬ 
vivals of 'Brighton,’‘ Betsy,’ ‘Pink Domi- 
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nos/ and ' Still Waters run deep.’ _ Among 
his original characters at the Criterion were 
Talbot in Mr. Gilbert’s ‘ Foggerty’s Fairy,’ 
16 Deo. 1881; Brummies in II. J. Byron’s 
‘ Fourteen Days/ 4 March 1882; Ferdinand 
Pettigrewin Albery’s ‘Featherbrain/ 23 June 
1884; Barnabas Goodeve in the ‘Candidate/ 
29 Nov.; General Bletchingley in Mr. Bur- 
nand's ‘Headless Man/27 July 1800. At 
Daly’s theatre he was, 2 Feb. 1896, Smoggins 
in ‘ An Artist’s Model; ’ Duckworth Crabbe 
ill the ‘Chili Widow,’ Mr, Arthur Bour- 
chier’s adaptation of ‘ M. le Directeur,’ 7 Sept.; 
and Commodore Van Giitt in the ‘ NewBaby/ 
28 April 1896. His last appearance in Lon¬ 
don was at the Criterion as Thomas ^ndal 
in ‘ Four Little Girls/ by Mr. Walter Stokes 
Craven, produced 17 July 1897. Besides 
being what is known as a ‘ mugger/ or maker 
of comic faces, Blakeley was a genuine come- 
^au, and was accepted as Hardcaatle in 
‘ She Stoops to Conquer,’ In showing self- 
importance, in airs of assumed dignity, and 
in the revelation of scandalised propriety, he 
stood alone. He died at Criterion House, 
Clovelly Terrace, Walham, London, on 
8 Dec. 1897, and was buried in Fulham 
cemetery. 

[Personal know’odge; Era Dairsp<iper, 11 Dec. 
1897 i Scott and Howard’s Blanchard; The Dra¬ 
matic Peerage.] J. K. 

BLAKISTON, THOMAS WRIGHT 
(1832-1891), explorer and ornithologist, was 
bom at Lymington in Hampshire on 27 Dec. 
1832. 

His father. Jobs BiiAKisToir (1785-1867), 
major, was the second son of Sir Matthew 
Blakiston, second baronet, by hie wife Anne, 
daughter of John Bnchfort. He served in 
the Madras engineers and in the 27th regi¬ 
ment (Euniekiilens'), was present at the 
battle of Assaye, and engaged at the capture 
of Bourbon, Mauritius, and Java, and daring 
the Peninsular war from Vittoria to Tou¬ 
louse. He published ‘ Twelve Years of Mili¬ 
tary Adventures’ anoiymously in 1820, and 
‘'Twenty Years in Retirement' with his 
name in 1836, Ha died on 4 June 1867 at 
Moberley Hall, Cheshire. On 26 Sept. 1814 
he married Jaue, daughter of Thomas Wright, 
rector of Market Harborough. 

ilis second son, Thomas, was educated at 
St, Paul’s (proprietary) school at Soutlieca, 
and at the Royal Military Academy at Wool¬ 
wich, from which ho obtained a commission 
in the royal artillery on 16 Dec. 1861, He 
served with hie regiment in England, Ire¬ 
land, and Nova Scotia, and in the Crimea 
before Sebastopol, where his brother Law¬ 
rence was killed in the battle of the Redan 
on 8 Sept, 1866. In 1867 Blakiston was 


appointed, on the recommendationrfgj^ 
ward Sabine [q. v.], a member oftheaciMft 
expedition for the exploration of 
North America between Canada ani a 
Rocky Mountains, under the command. i 
John Palhbcr [q, v.] He was ohieBvs- 
ployed in taking observations on theV-' i 
netio conditions, temperature, &e, • bat’ 
1858 he crossed the Kutanie and Bounji^ 'i 
passes independently, and published at W > 
wioh in 1869 a ‘ Report of the Exploirt,.,' 


of artillery at Canton, and there he otganhd j 
his famous e.tploration of the midft aai ■ 
upper cour<!B of the Yang-tsiie-Kiaag tj. 
idea being to ascend the river as far aatlu 
Min, and then cross the province of Sa. 
chuen, and reach north-western India 
Tibet and Lhasso. The party oonaUted of 
Blakiston, Lieutenant-colonel H. A. Sitd 
and Dr. Alfred Burton, who still anrviia 
and with the Rev. S. Soheroschewsliy asinl 
terproter, four Sikhs, and three Chinese m 
out from Shanghai on 12 Feb, 1801, coV 
voyed by Vice-admiral Sir James Hop'o 
squadron, which left them at Yo-chan on 
16 March. They reached Pingshau on 26 Mat 
having travtdled eighteen hundred milesfroj 
Shan^iai, nine hundred miles further tbaa 
any other Europeans, e.xcept the Jesuits is 
native cost time. The country there beia; 
much disturbed by rebels, they were obliged 
to retrace their route on SO May, reacbiaj 
Shanghai on 9 July. Blakiston produceC 
surprisingly aroural o chart of the river W 
Hankow to Pingshau, published in 1861, for 
which he received in 1802 the royal (patiarn'o) 
medal of the Royal Geographical Societ) 
Partial narratives were ^mblishod in the ^ 
ciety’s Journal, vol. xxxii., liy Sarel and^ 
ton, whilo Blakiston prepared in Octobrr 
1802 It longer account of their ‘ Five Montto 
on the Yang’-tsae/ witli illiislralions byBae 
ton and sciontillc apmudiccs, Thia is still 
treated as a te.xt-booK for tho country (cf, 
A. J. Littlb, TArout/A the Tang-tie Ooiga, 
1883). 

Before returning to England Blakistoa 
visited Yezo, the northern island of Japsa. 
Having resignod his commission in 1862, 
he entered into nii arrangement with a sub¬ 
stantial firm, and returned to Yeao in. 188!i, 
z'id Russia, Siberia, and tho Amur rivet, 
Ue settled at the treaty port of Hakodate, 
tmd founded sawmills for the c.vpoit of 
timber to China. This business hod to be 
abandoned owing to the obstruetioiia of tbs 
Japanese government; but he remained ia 
Hakodate os a merchant, e-tecuted surveys 
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--rr^r^^d^ifications, and soon became 
iw known of tbe European residents— 
ft^SaSe roi d'Hakodate '-keeping open 
inJrfor travellers, especially those with 
sStifio ^ be contributed 

w the ‘Journal of the Koyal beograpbical 
Lietv ’ (vol. xlii.) a narrative of a journey 
mMdVso, containing information as to 
S^opogi-nphy, climate, forests, fisheries, 
Xes, aid population, and first calling 
attention to the existenco of a pre-Amu 

*^Dining*K^i8to“'s rosidonce at Hakodate 
he paid gi'ent atteniion to the ornithology 
ofYezo. He made an extensive collection 
of birds, whicli is now in the museum at 
Hakodate, and in 1878 compiled, with Mr. 
H Prver of Yokohama, a catalogue of the 
avifauna of Japan (Ibis, 1878, pp. 207-S0), 
retised and republished in the ‘'I’rausactions 
of the Asiatic Society of Japan ’ in 1880 and 
1882, and Wily in Loudon in 1884. IIo 
demonstrated that the birds of Yeso belong 
to the Siberian os distinct from the Man¬ 
churian sub-region of tho I’lvlicnrotic region; 
and the soo-geographiciil lino of division 
formed by the Strait of Tsu-garu has boon 
termed lilakiston’s line (v. Mk, 18U2, ix. 
7S--0). In 1883 ho road to the Asiatic 
Society [Trana, xi. 1883) a paper on ‘ Zoolo¬ 
gical Indications of the Ancient Uuuuexion 
of the Japan Islands with tho Ooiitinont.' 
Seven new species of Jiipanuse birds are 
named alter him (for list see Auk, 1. c.) 

In 1884, after a visit to Australia, New 
Zealand, and England, lllakiston ivtired 
from hie bnaiuess and left Japan fur the 
United States. lie sclUod uvoiiluiilly in 
Hew Mexico, died 16 (Jet. 1801 at San Hiogo, 
California, and was hiiriod at Caliunbus, 
Ohio. On 16 April 1885 ho married Anno 
Mary, daughter of JainoH Dun of Dundnll', 
London, Ohio. By her ho loft a son and a 
daughter. 

Besides the works already monlionod, 
Blakiston published in 1883 at Yokohama 
a book called ‘ Japan in Yozu,' cousisbing of 
aiticles reprinted from tho ‘ Jiijmii Qnzelle,' 
and a number of papers in tho ‘ Ibis ’ (on 
the birds _ of Britisli North America and 
Japan), in tbe ‘ Obrysiintbemum,’ tlio 
‘Transactions of tho Asiatic Rucioty of 
Japan,’ and the ‘ rrocoedings of the Llnilod 
Stales National Museum,’ Ills Canadian 


specimens are at Woolwich j and, besides 
the collectioii at Hakodate, he gave .Taponose 
birds to the United States National blusoum. 
To the gardens of the Zoological Socioly of 
London he sent living animals, 

[Obituary notices in the Journal of tho Ituyal 
Geographical Scoloty, Decomlor 18'Jl, pp. 728- 


720; the Ibis, 1892, p, 100; and by Dr, L, 
Stejneger in the Auk, 1892, ix. 76-6; writings 
as cituj above; private information from his 
brother, Mr. Matthew Blakiblon, E.B.Gl.S.I 
H. E. D. B. 

BLAKMAN, BLAKEMAN, or 
BLACKMAN, JOHN (^. 1436-1448), 
hiographor, was admitted a lellow of Merlon 
College, Oxford, in 1436, Nothing is known 
of his 6' lamily of the name 

llourished at Eynsham in Oxfordshire in the 
sixteenth century {Ilarl, Soo, y. 193), In 
1439 ho was one of the two guardians of 
the ‘ old university chest,’ receiving an ac¬ 
quittance in respect of his oMce on 3 July 
of that year, Although not one of the ori¬ 
ginal fellows of Eton, he was fifth on tho 
list at the date (1447) of the promotion of 
William of W^nllote [q. v.] to the see of 
Wiuchestor. lie probably vacated his fel¬ 
lowship at Merlon upon his election at 
Eton, for in the accounts (20 May 1448 to 
9 May 1460) of coutribiitious received to¬ 
wards the building of tho bell-tower at 
Merlon, to which he gave 6s. 8i/., he is not 
styled a fellow of tho college. Hie position 
at Eton brought him into contact with 
Henry VI, of whom ho wrote in I<atin an 
interesting memoir. It was printed in 1732 
by Thomas Iloarno [q. v.] in Ms ’ Duo llerum 
Aiiglicarum Soriptores’ (i.o, Otterbouruo 
ond Wholhamstouo). Tho work is a oollec- 
tion of anecdotes illustrating the various 
virtues of the king. Blolcmun expressly 
states tliat he writes as well from persuniil 
knowledge os from the information of Henry's 
attondaiits, Among these he names ’ niaslers 
Bedou and Mannynge,' and Sir Kicliard 
Tunstall, the king's chamberlain. Tliomus 
Mauiiyugo was dean of Windsor (1462-62), 
a preferment he vacated after his attainder liy 
the Yorkist parliiunent in 1461 (IiU Nuvn, 
iimti, lii. 372; ifcif. v, 477 b, 480 b). 
Sir llioharil Tunstall was attainted by the 
same act {ib. pp. 177a,470a)[seeTuir8rA.i,ii, 
Cui'UJunvL']. Bedou was perhaps John 
Bodon (B.D. 1466 j Boasu, Itey, Unto. 0,vf. 
p. 6). A biography drawn from such sources 
naturally became a panegyric, but it was 
not inqirobiibly composed for a purpose. It 
WHS written after Henry Vi's (loath and, to 
judge by the language used by the author 
about the Yorkiets, after tho accession of 
Henry VII. Tho canonisation of Henry VI 
WHS long a liivourito projeet of Henry VII, 
who petitioned it of thren popes in succes¬ 
sion—Innocent VIII (1484-1492), Alex¬ 
ander VI (1492-1603), and Julius II (1608- 
1613) (see WiiiKiNS, Conoilia, iii. 040; 
Bnsou, England mter den Tudors, i. 238, 
386). Blakman's apotheosis was doubtless 
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intended to prepare tlie public mind for this 
step, 

Blakman is stated in the title of the 
printed copy of bis book to have been a 
• bachelor of divinity and afterwards a monk 
of the Charterhouse of London.’ The cor¬ 
rectness of the latter part of this statement 
is rendered probable by the existence of a 
copy of Higden’s 'Polychronicon* in the 
A^burnham collection inscribed at the foot 
of the first page, ‘Liber domiis beate Mario 
de Witham ordinis Oarthusiensis ex dono 
m. JohannisBlakman.’ The volume is bound 
in crimson morocco with the royal arms, 
each book having on illuminated initial with 
the arms of Eton College and a marginal 
ornament in gold and colours. Nothing is 
known os to the date of Blakmaii’s death. 
An inscription in the west wall of the Grey 
Eriars Church, London, ‘ fr. Johannes 
Blackeman oh. 31 Jul: 1611 ’ must, as the 
dates show, refer to another person. A 
third oonlemporaiw of the same name was a 
benefactor of St. John’s Hospital, Coventry. 

[Oxford City Docomonts, cd. .T. B. T. Bogart, 
1S91, p, 314; Epistolie Acadcmicss, eJ. JI. An- 
btey, 1808, i. 17o; Heiune^ Duo Iteuni Angli- 
carum Sarintores, 1732, i. 283-307; H.irwood’s 
Alumni Etonanses, 1797 ; Lyts's Hist, of 
Eton College, 1877 , Harl. Soo. v. 108; Oollact. 
Topogr. ii. 13G, v 398; llist. MSS. Comm. Sth 
Hep. App. 1881,103(1; Brodrick’s Memorials of 
Merton Collego, 1886, p. 233.] I. S. L. 

BLANCHARD, EDWAED LITT 
LAMAN (1820-1880), miscellaneous writer, 
the son of 'William Blanchard [q. v.], co¬ 
median, was horn at No. 28 (originally 31) 
Great Queen Street, London, was educated 
at Brixton, Ealiug, and Lichfield, accom¬ 
panied his father to New York in 1831, ond 
was in 1836 sub-editor of Pinnock’s ‘ Guide 
to Knowledge.’ In 1839 he wrote for ama¬ 
teurs his first pantomime, in which he played 
harlequin. Under the pseudonym of ‘ J?ran- 
cisco Frost,’ and subsequently under his 
own name, he wrote countless dramas, farces, 
and burlesques. In 1841 he edited Cham¬ 
bers’s ‘London Journal,’ and subsequently 
founded and edited 'The Astrologer and 
Oracle of Destiny ’ (1846, 20 Nos.), and also 
edited the ‘New London Magazine’ (1846, 
2 Nos.) ITe is res^nsible for editions of 
Thomas Dugdale’s ‘England and "Wales De¬ 
lineated’ (2 Tols. 1864,18G0),and Willough¬ 
by’s‘Shakespeare;’ was author of ‘Temple 
Bar ’ and ‘Brave without a Destiny,’ novels; 
wrote manyillustrated guides to London and 
other places, including Bradshaw’s 'Descrip¬ 
tive !^lw^ Guides; ’ furnished entertain¬ 
ments for "W. S. Woodin and Miss Emma 
Stanley ;Bongscomioend sentimental, princi¬ 


pally the former; and other misoellcnain'; 
works. His dramatic efforts included ub 
for the eastern or minor theatres wriHr 
often for 10^. an act. To ■"’ost-endpkvBo^ 
he is principally known as having for th^ 
seven years supplied tiio Drury Lane poutL' 
mime. These works were not devoidofptett. 
ness and fancy, in which respects theyhais 
not since been equalled. Alone or mtl 
various collaborators ha also wrote paatn. 
mimes for other London and country thestiei 
amounting, it is said, to one hundred in il/ 
His plays have never been collected, veiv 
few of them having been printed. Blui 
chard contributed to most of tiio comic timlj 
to ‘Punch’ and to various literary ventnifs, 
and was associated with many well-know 
men of letters, from Leigh Hunt to EdninnJ 
Yates j was theatrical critic of many pan®, 
including the ‘ Sunday Times,’ the ‘ "Weell} 
Dlspotoh,’ tlio ‘ Illiistralod Times,’ths'Lon¬ 
don Figaro,’ the ‘ Observer,’ and ultimatdi 
the ‘ Daily Telegraph.’ To successiveniuniets 
of the ‘ Era Almanack’ he contributed ‘i 
Plaj’goer’s Portfolio,’and he wrote &eqiientlv 
in tho ‘ Era.’ A mere list of his productions 
theatrical and other, would oocuiiycolnmni’. 
Ue kept a diary, edited in I 8 OI) after hii 
death, by Messrs. Olcment Scott ond Coal 
Ilowai'd, which is a memorial of arduous 
and incessant struggle and, until near tk 
end, of misorahle pay. Tt furnishes a delight, 
fill picture of one of the kindest, most geninl, 
and lovable of Bohemians—a man with some 
of the charm of a Charles Lamb. After s 
long and distressing illness he died cf creep¬ 
ing paralysis (4 Sept. 1880) ot Albert Man¬ 
sions, "Victoria Street, and was biu'iod on tk 
10th in the Kensington ooinctery at Ilanwell. 
Blanchard was twico married, his second wife, 
to whom a complimentary performance was 
given at Drury Laiic, surviving him. In his 
‘ Life ’ by Soot t and I loward his third namo is 
given as Leman; on his tombstone it is 
Lamau. 

[Personal knowlodgo; Yates’s Itecollectioss 
and Experiences, p, 210; Srott and Hovaid's 
Life, 1891 (with portrait); Era, 7 and U Sept 
1889; Men oC the Timi*, 12th od.; Athemenm, 
7 Sept. 1880,] J. K, 

BLAND, NATHANIEL (1808-18015), 
Persian scholar, horn 8 Fob. 1803, was tto 
only son of Natbaniol Blond of BandeUs 
Park, Leatborhead, His father’s name wss 
originally Orumpe, but after leaving Ireland 
and pnr&asing l^ndalls Park he took, ia 
1812, tho surname of Ms mother, Dorothea, 
daughter of Dr. Bland of Dorriquin Castle, 
CO. Kerry, an eminent civilian, 

Bland entered Eton in 1818, matriculated 
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;—Oxford, in October 1821, 
B A. in 1826. IIo woe an 

Soatributed several voluablo papers to 
Syal Asiatic Society’s, Journal.^ Ihe 
S Tims 1843 (vol. Vii.), "waa a notice 
%rAto8bEoda, a collection of lives of 
L Tliia and a supplementary article ra 
P®ff: oftbe 'Journal’are still standard au- 
jSAe subject. In 1847 be contri- 
S an elaborate article on Persian olicaa, 
Iwhwas afterwards piiblislied separately. 
He air described the Pote oollection of 
nrlental manuscripts in the Eton Colley 

yjmyrseePoiiijJosDPnJintUeRoyalAsianc 

LietyS 'Journal’ (orig. senes, vol. viii. 
1 Oi-6) His last contribution to the 'Jour¬ 
nal ’ in 1863, was on the Muliammndan sci- 
enM of tbe interpretation of dreams. In 
1844he edited Nizami’s' Mnklizun-al-Asrar ’ 
for tbe Oriental Translation Emid. Hut un¬ 
fortunately be did not finisli Hus -work. 
The latter part of bis life waa oalaniitotis. Ho 
took to gambling, bad to sell Eniidalls Park, 
aud eventually committed suicide nt Ilom- 
bomg-lee-Bains on 10Aiig,1865. llis valuable 
oollection of Persian and otlicv manuscripts 
was sold throufib Bernard Quarilob in 1860 
and purebased by tbe Earl of Orawfixrd. It 
nowfotms part of tbe BibliotbcoaLiiulosiana. 

rProceedings of tbe R.A.S., vol. ii. N.S. p. 3 ; 
Annual Report of Juno 1860.] It. B-u. 

blaneord, henry eranois 

(1834-1893), moloorologisl and goologist, 
eon of William Blanford by liis-wifo, lliirriot 
Simpson, was bom on 8 June 1834 in Mou- 
verieStroet, Wbitofriars, where his fttj lier bad 
a mannlbotory. His earlier oducation was 
at schools in Brighton and Brussuls. After 
passing with distinction tbrougb tlio Royal 
School of Mines, and studying for a year at 
Mberg in Saxony,bo waa appointed to tlio 
Geological Survey of India, wUero liu began 
work ill tbe autumn of 1866. Early in his 
career be made tbe Jirst slop towards setting 
in order the Gondwana group, by sepiirating 
ftom it tbe Talcbir strain with Iboir remark¬ 
able boulder bed, and be afterwards classilicd 
the cretaceous strata noar Tricluno])o1y. In 
1862, as his health was sulTorlng, bo rotirod 
from the survey, but accepted a post in the 
Bengal educational departmoul, being ono of 
the professors at tbe Presidency Oollcgc, Cal¬ 
cutta, until 1872. 

Geolo^ was now almost laid osido for 
metaorology, in which science bo became so 
distingaisbed that in the last-uamod year 
he was appointed meteorological reporter to 
the govemmont of Bengal, and was placed 
in charge of an odice to give storm warnings 


as well as make obsorvations in tbe pre¬ 
sidency. Important discoveries as to tbe 
origin of cyclones were tbo result, and on 
tbe formation of a more comprebonsive de¬ 
portment he was placed at the bead of it 
as mcloorological reporter to tbo govem- 
nient of India. Tbo work wos arduous, 
bill Blanford’s powers of organisation and 
fleienti/ic knowlodge were fruitful in results, 
the value of wbicli lias been widely rocog- 
nisod, not tbo least being bis numerous 
reports and papers, most of which will bo 
found in tbo publications of tbe India Office. 
In 1888 lio retired and returned to England, 
residing atEolkestonotillbisdeatbon 28 Jan. 
1893. lie married, on 20 June 1807, Ohar- 
lotl 0 Mackenzie, dauglitor of Georgo Eerguson 
Cockbnrn of the India civil sorvicc, and grand¬ 
daughter of Lord-just ice Cockburn. Shesnr- 
vived him, togetlior with two sons and as 
many daughters. 

Of Blanford’s sciontific papers, some fifty 
in number, the majority deal with meteoro¬ 
logy, but those on geology o.\lubit a wide 
rango of knowlodgo. lie also wrote, together 
with his oonlvihulions to the survey piibli- 
eations, wholly or in part, tho following 
hooka! 1. (with Carl Johann August Theo¬ 
dor Boheorur) ‘ An Introduction to tho uso 
of tho Hlowpipo. Together with a Doscrip- 
Jiou of tho Blowpipe Obamoters of tho most 
iin][)orlttnt Minerals,’ London (translated and 
roiii])ilerl by Blanford), I860, 12moj 3rd 
edit. 1875. 2. (with John "William Sailor 
[( 1 . V.]) ' Palirontolngy of Niti in tboNor- 
Ihom Ilimalayo,’ Oalcutlii, 1806, Svo. 
3. (with J. Ii. Onstrell) ' Jleporl of the Onl- 
enttn Cyolono of 6 Oct. 1804,’ Calcutta, 
180(1, 8vo. 4. ''riio Indian Meloorologist’s 
Vado Mooum,’ 1808; enlarged edit. Cal¬ 
cutta, 3877, 4to. 0, ‘Rudiments of Physi¬ 
cal Geography for tho uso of Indian Schools,’ 
Unlouttii, 187'f), 8voj Olli edit. London, 1878, 
Svo. 0. ‘ Tbo "VVintlB of Nortbom India,’ 
1878, Rvo. 7. ‘A I’raotieal Guidt' to thu 
Oliiimtes and Weather of India, Ceylon, 
Burma,’London, J880, Svo. 8, ‘An Elo- 
wontoi'y Geography of India, Burmo, and 
Ooylon,’ London, 1890, Svo. IIo was elected 
E.G.S. in 1802, E’.R.B. in 1880, waa proaidont 
of tbo Asiatic Society of Bengal in 3881-6, 
and an bononivy mombor of soveral foreign 
moloorologieal sociclios. 

[Natnro, xlvii. 322 j Quarlotly Journal Goolo- 
gieal Socioty Proa, xlix. 62; information kindly 
given by W. T. Blanford, esq., E.K 8,, brother 
of II. F. Blanford.] T. G. B, 

BLENKINSOPJOIIN(1783-1831),one 
of tbo pioneers of the locomotive, was bom 
near Leeds in 1763, and became tho princi- 
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pal agent of the Brandling family^ who Blenkinsop pattern began working reenkj 
ownef the extensive Middleton collieries in in August I8l2, hauling 30 coal wafflii ^ 
that district. On 10 April 1811 he obtained distance of SJ miles within the hour.^u * 
apatent(No. 3431) for a new species of loco- continued for many years to be thus ,7 
motive,developingsomeoftheiueaa embodied ployed and formed one of the chief cimj,' 
in the locomotive constructed by Kiohard ties of Leeds, being greatly admired brib 
Trevithick [q. v.] in 1803, but combining Grand Duke (afterwords the caar) NictS 
with them a new plan to overcome the pre- in 181C. George Stephenson saw one of tl. 
sumed diflSculty of securing adhesion between ‘ Leeds engines ’ at Coxlodge on 2 Sept, Isi' 
the engine wheels and the rails. This was and his first locomotive constructed u 
effected by means of a racked or toothed Killingworth was built to a laigs titm 
rail, laid along one side of the road, into after the Blenkinsop pattern; but hs 
which the toothed wheel of the locomotive saw his way to get rid of the oog-ulijji, 
worked us pinions work into a rack. The and it was his second locomotive of 1® 
boiler of Blenkinaop’s locomotive was of which ranks us the direct ancestor of th 
cast iron, of the plain cylindrical kind with present machine (cf. XIohdbt Stjjphbssoj'j 
one fine—the fire Wng at one end and the Nan-ative of Mi/ Father's Inmitims), 
chimney at the other. It was supported Blenkinsop died at Leeds on 22 Jan.M 
upon a carriage resting without springs, ' after a_ tedious illuess, aged farty-eUt’ 
directly upon two pairs of wheels and axles, A beautiful model of his engine of l'812 mu 
which were unconnected with the working exhibited at a conversazione of the 
parts, and served merely to support the Philosophical Society in December 1801 
weight of the engine upon the rails, the pro- and a photograph of this model with «! 
gress being efiected wholly by the cog-wheel planatory notes has since been placed in tfe 
wor]^g into tbe toothed rack. The engine Leeds Philosophical Hall, 
had two cylinders instead of one as in [Leeds Mercury, 29 Jan. 1831; Tayloi'iliii. 
Trevithick's engine. The invention of the grapbiii. Loodicnsis, 1865, 327; Smilea’aLkad 
double cylinderwas due to Matthew Murray, the Engineers, 1802, iii, 87, 97; Woodcnffi 
of the firm of Teuton, Murray, & Wood, Index of Patoiilees, 1017-1862; Treviihieki 
one of the best mechanical engineers of Life of Eichanl Trurithick, 1872,208; Swmi'i 
his time ; Blenkinsop, who was not Mm- Descriptive History and Aueedotes of the Stun 
self a mechanic, haring consulted him as to Ungine.] T. S. 

all the practical details. The connecting BLEW,_ WILLIAM JOHN [1808-18M), 
rods gave the motion to two pinions by liturgiologist, only sou of William Blewd 
cranks at right angles to each other; these hit. James’s, Westminster, was bom in tint 
pinions communicating tbe motion to the parish on 13 April 1808, and educated ¥itli 
wheel which worked into the cogged roil. John Henry (afterwards Cardinal) Nettinan 
The first experiment with Dlenkinsop’s [q. v.] at at. Nicholas's school, Ealing, and 
engine was made on Wednesday, 24 June at Oxford, where he malriculatod from lYiid. 
1812. Upon that daj ‘ at 4 o’clock in the ham College in October 1826. lie vu 
afternoon the machine ran from the coal elected Goodridge e.\hibitiouer of Wadhau 
staith to the top of Iluuslet moor, where six in 1820, graduated B.A. on IS May 1880, 
and afterwards eight waggons of coal, each and M.A. on 13 June 1832. He was curate 
weighing 3;^ tons, were hooked to the back of Nuthurst, Sussex, from 1832 to 1810, 
port. With this immense weight, to which, being ordained deacon in 1832 and priest by 
os it approached the town, wae superadded the bishop of Oliichester in 1834. Fron 
about fifty of the spectators mounted upon 1840 to 1842 ho was curnte of St. Anne's, 
the waggons, it set oil on its return journey Soho, and in 1842 became iucumb^t of St, 
to the coal etaith and performed the journey, John’s, Miltoa-nu.\t-Graveaund, where be 
a distance of about a mile and a half, in 23 was free to give a high church lone to tbe 
minutes, without the slightest accident’ services. In 1800, owing to a difference 
{Leeds Mercuiy, 27 June 1812). The with his bishop, he rulLred&om active clerical 
machine was stated to be capable, when work and devoted himself mainly to litur* 
lightly loaded, of moving at a speed of ten gical and theological studies. Ilo hod Ina^ 
miles an hour. A drawing aud description ried after his father’s death in 1816, andiC' 
of it with the official specification were given sided at his father’s house, 0 Warwick 
in the ' Leeds Mercury ’ of 18 July 1812. Street, Pall Mall East, where he died, aged 
Bleukinsop’s engine has an undoubted 86, on 28 Dec. 1804. 
claim to be considered the first commercially Blew was a scholar of some repute. Ha 
successful engine employed upon any rail- published translations of the‘Iliad'in 1831, 
way, The locomotives made upon the HSschylus's ‘ Agamemnon' in 1866, and 
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brekker and Webster and by 
two viz.: ‘ Tbe Famous IIis- 

Ihomas Wyat ’ and ‘ If you know 
tu CVnobody; or, the Troubles of 
g«?&KLonL,1876,8^^^ But 
S chief interest lay m ecclesiology. and 
'"JhlT his most solid work was liis edition 
w\Sen Breviary’ for the Baiina- 
?^%ub hi 1864. In 1862 be published, 
Sth hfe friend Henry John Gauntfott [m y.l 
Sc Church Hymn end T;ine Book, w\ici 
icLda second edition in 1866. The hyinne, 
which are chiefly translations from the Latin 
bvBlew,‘are tei'se, vigorous, musical, and 
of great merit’ (Julias). The volume also 
fflntains several original hymns by Blew. 
This was followed by ‘Hymns and Ilyran 
Books,’ 1858, 8vo, and in 187/ by an odilion 
of the 1648 ‘ Altar Service of the Ghiirch of 

England.’ 

orftn.iaCa: Cliuroli Times. 4 Jail 



iObiers amuiui --- 

dinn'sEagislor of Wadlimn j Notus and Qiionos, 
2nd SET. vii. fl.j A. h. P. 

blind, MATHILDB (1841-1890), 
tottrss, was born at iruiiiiheim on 21 March 
1841, and was the daughter of a bniiKer 
named Cohen. She subsoiiuenlly adopted 
the name which lier mother had acoiiired 
by her second marriajm with Hr. Karl Blind, 
conspicuous in the Baden insurrection of 
1848-9. After the supprossion of tlio revo¬ 
lutionary movement Mr. Blind and ids family, 
evlled ttom Germany and oxpidlcd from 
Fiance nndBelgiuin, took refuge in fjouilon, 
where Mathilde received an English edu¬ 
cation and became practically an Englisii- 
woman. She was nevertheless greatly 
influenced by the foreign refugees wiio fre¬ 
quented her step-father's house, especially 
Mazaiui, for whom she entertained a pas¬ 
sionate admiration, and of whom she after- 
waids published interesting reminiseuiicefl. 
At the ago of eighteen she t ravelled liy lior- 
self in Switzerland, and the iiitliiiate rela¬ 
tions she maintained with the eontiiie U 
throughout her life gave her literary work 
an especially cosmopolitan character, llor 
first known production was a Oeruian ode 
recited at Bradford on occasion of the 
Schiller centenary (1860). It woe followed 
by _ an English tragedy on Ilobespierre, 
praised by Louis Blanc, but never priiilod, 
and by a little volume of immature ‘ Pooma’ 
published in 1867 under the pseudonym of 
‘ Claude Lake.’ Visits to Scotland inspired 
her with two poems of consldorablo compass 


and pretension—‘ The Prophecy of St. Oran’ 
(published in 1881, but written some years 
previously}, narrating the remarkable legend 
of that saint, and ‘ Thu Heather on Fim ’ 

a , a denunciation of indiscriminate 
ind evictions. Both are full of im- 
ptissioned eloquence and energy, and ‘ The 
Prophecy of St. Oran’ in parliciilav has an 
ample share of the quality which Matthew 
Arnold denominates ‘Celtic magic.’ ‘ Taran¬ 
tella,’ a prose romance, was published in 
1885 (2nd edit. 1886; also Boston, 1886), 
It is a stirring story, but too iiiiaginative 
and dependent on incident to harmonibe 
with the taste of its day. At a later period 
it might have obtained considerable success. 
In 1^8 Mathilde Blind produced the most 
ambitious of her works, ‘ The Ascent of Man,’ 
dob^ned as the epic of evolution according 
to Darwin. Mathilde Blind's poem is flue 
only ill parts, but tiis finest parts are very 
fine. Her ambition to deal with the liighest 
Ihiiigs was further evinced by her under¬ 
taking at diflerunt limes the translalion uf 
t ho I wo coni empornry continental kooks most 
famous at the moment—Strauss's ‘ The Ohl 
Faith and the New'(1873 and 1874) and 
‘Tho.lournal of Marie Biislikivlsell'’ (1800)! 
also by writing for the ‘ Eminent women 
Series’ the lives of two of the most dihliu- 
guished among women—George Eliot (18K3; 
now edit. 1888) and ^ifadame lloland(IS.*^!)). 
The truiiHlutions were goodj and the bio- 
graxihies worknmnlike, wlvilo writing tlie 
latter she was principally wbiiling at Maii- 
choslor, wliithur she had been drawn by 
regard for the painter. Ford Modo.v Brown 
[q. V. Suppl.], then engaged in decorating 
Iho town hall wltli frescoes, and his wife. 
At a later period she travelled niuoh In 
Italy and Egypt, portly drawn by tlio love 
of nature and aiiliquily, partly by the failure 
of her hottllli. Thuso traiels had their iu- 
llnunce in 'Dramas in Miniature' (1891) 
and 'Songs and Soiiuots' (1893), andlbnned 
tlio staple of ‘Birds of rossago’ (1896). 
ifor last poetical work wae performed at 
Stratford-on-Avon, wiiorotho nuiet loieli- 
ness of tho Wimwiekbliiro srenory and the 
associations with Shakonxiuare inspired her 
wit h some very iieaiitiful soniiol s. Site died 
in Loudon on 20 Nor. 1800, bequeathing the 
greater qiavt of her property, wliicli had 
mostly come to her late In life by tho legacy 
of a Btep-brother, to Newiiliam Oolloge, 
Cambridge. She was interred }n Finohley 
cemetery, under a handsome monument 
erected iiy her firm frloiid, Dr. Louis Mond, 
to whoso generosity is also to bo ascribed 
the reissue since her death of ‘The Ascent 
of Man,' with an ialroduotiou by Dr. Alfred 
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Bussel Wallace (1899) end the publication of the history of ten ant-right and Agrionlt^ 
of ‘ The Poetical Works of Mathilde Blind ’ Holdings Acts. ‘ If a tenant be at nevei» 
(a selection edited by Arthur Symons, ■with great paines or cost for the Improvement d 
a memoir by Dr. Garnett, 1900, 8vo). ^ nis Land, he doth thereby but occasion. 

There was more character in Mathilde greaterRackupon himself,or elseiavestalm 
Blind than she could quite bring out in her Land-Lord into his cost and labour gratis 
poetry, though no effort was wanting. The at best lyes at his Land-Lord’s mercy for tj. 
consciousness of effort, indeed, is a draw- quitnll, which occasions a neglect of all 
back to the enjoyment of her verse. Some- good Husbandry, to his owns, the landtj. 
times, however, especially in songs, sonnets, Land-Lord, and the Common wealth’s auffei] 
and the lyrics with which she was inspired ing. Noiv this I humbly conceive may ]* 
by sympathy with the destitute and outcast removed, if there were a Law Inacted Ij 
dosses, she achieves a perfect result; and ■which every Land-Lord should bs ob%S 
the local colouring of her Scottish and many either to give him reasonable allowance J* 
of her oriental poems is fine and true. Some his cleaie Iniprovement, or else suffer hinioi 
of her sonnets ore exceedingly impressive; his to enjoy it so much longer as till he ball 
she nevertheless did her powers moat real had a proportionable requitall.’ In 
justice when her singing robes were laid fifth dedication Blith signs himself •'Yom 
aside, and her reputation would be enhanced quondam brother, feUow-souldier, and veiy 
by a judicious selection from her correspon- servant, Walter Blith,’ and some commea- 
dence. dntory verses prefixed to the book, signed 

[Memoir prefixed to Mathilda Blind’s colleetod 0.,’ are addressed ‘To Captain 'W, 
poems, 1900; Miles’s Poets and Poetry of the Blith upon his Inmrovoment.’ lie would 
Century; personal knowledge.] R. Or, therefore seem to have been a captain in 

the parliamentary army. There was a ‘Cnu- 
BLITH, WALTER (y*. IfllO), agricul- tain Blith’ of the lung’s ship Vnngunid 
tural ■writer, issued in 1649 a work en- in 1642. 

titled ‘The English Improver, or anew [Blith’s English Improver, 1040, 1662.] 
Survey of Husbandry. . . . Held forth E. C.-i, 

under Six Peeees of Improvement. By BLOOHMAHH, HENRY FEBI)!. 
Walter Blith, a Lover of Ingenuity,’ Lon- NAND (1888-1878), orientalist, bom at 
don, 1649. This edition has two dediea- Dresden on 8 Jan. 1838, was the son of 
tions: one ' To thole of the High and Ho- Ernest Ebrenfried Blochmann, printer, and 
nourable Houses of Parliament;'and another nephew of Earl Justus Blochmann, a dis- 
‘ To the Ingenuous Reader.’ Of this hook tinguished pupil of Pestnlozzi. IIo irm 
Thorold Rogers says in his ‘ Six Centuries educated at tho Erouzschule in Dresden and 
of Work and Wages’ (p. 4u8) : ‘The parti- the university of Leipzig (1805), where lie 
culars are those commonplaces of agriculture studied oriental languages under Fleis^er, 
which are found in aU treatises of the time.’ and afterwards (1857) under Haase at Paii-, 
In 1662 it was re-issued in a revised form In the following year he came to England, 
ns ‘ The Eughsh Improver Improved, or the eager to visit India and to study the eastern 
Survey of Hushandry Surveyed,’ with ‘ a languages m situ ; and ns tlio only neana 
second part containing six newor peaces of open to him of getting there ho enlisted in 
improvement,’ and ■with an engraved title- the British nrmy iu 1868, and went out to 
page headed‘Yive la Repuhliok,’ which con- India os a private soldier, after the example 
tained representations of horse- and foot- of AnqiiotU du Perron. Ills linguistic and 
soldiers, and of agpdcultural operations. The other abilities had, however, become knoivn 
edition of 1662 contains seven dedications on the voyago to India, and soon after liu 
or preliminary epistles : to ‘ The Right Ho- arrival in Calcutta he was set to do office- 
nourable the Lord Generali Cromwell, and work in Fort William, and gave lessons in 

the Council of State; ’ to ‘ The Nobility and Persian. In the courso of about a year la 

Gentry; ’ to ‘ The Industrious Reader; ’ to obtainod his discharge, and for a time entered 
‘The Houses of Court and Universities;’ the service of tho Peninsular and Oriental 
to ‘ The Honourable the Sonldieiy of these Company as on interpreter. lie was be- 

Nationsof England, Scotland, and Ireland;’ friended by the Arabic scholar. Captain 

to ‘ The Husbandman, Former, or Tenant; ’ (afterwards Major-general) William Nassau 
to ‘The Cottager, Labourer, or meanest Com- Lees [q.v.], the principal of the Madrasa and 
moner.’ secretary to the hoard of examiners, irbo 

^ In the first dedication Blith refers to had assisted in obtaining his 'discharge, and 
eight‘prejudices to improvements,’the first through whom he obtamed, at the a^ of 
ofwhioh is interesting from the point of tdew twenty-two, his first government appoint- 
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,lOQi/j of assistant profesaor of Arabic 
in tbe Calcutta Madrasn, In 
paduated M.A. and LL.D. at the 
of Calcutta, choosing Ilobrew for 

1 Madrasa in 1865, he remained there for 
the^t of his life, and was principal when 

'^^'aoueh Blochmann made soma arehroo- 
krical tours in India and Brit ish Burma, ha 
raUvUved quietly in Calcutta, worked 
SKsian and /rabic, and in 1868 b^ 
Lne nUlologioal secretary to the Asiatic 
Scietyof Bengal. In this position ho was 
kyslualle, and the list of his contributions 
to thesoeiety’s' Journal ’ and ‘ Proceedings' 
/Auuendix D, Centenary Eoviow of the 8 q- 
aety’swork, Calcutta, 1885) shows the ex¬ 
tent and yariety of bis labours. Nothing 
connected with the history of Mohommodan 
India came amiss to him, but the most elit- 
bnrate and yoluabla of his papers arc his 
‘Contributions to the History and Uoo- 
mphy of Bengal ’ (/. /I. S. D. vols. ilii. 
iliii. xliy.) The work, however, on which 
his fame mainly rests is liis translation of 
the ‘Ain-i-Altbari’ of Abul-Pivsl, the first 
attempt at a thorough translation of the 
original; for the version of Fronois (iladwin 
k.y,], though a meritorious work for its tlmo, 
is rather an abstract than a tranekt ion. Un¬ 
happily, Blochmann did not live to do more 
than tianshite the first voluino (Calcutta, 
1873), W the work was ably complotud by 
Colonel H. S. Jarrett. Bloobmanii’s notes 
are full and acourate, and throw a iluod of 
light on the Emperor Alibar and liis court, 
and on the administration of the hJogul niu- 
piro. Prefixed to the translation is a vulu- 
ahle life of Abvil-Easl, of whom, howovi’r, 
he formed too liigli an estimate. Anollier 
important work was ‘ The Prosody of tho 
Persians,' Calcutta, 1873. At the lime of 
his death he had been working at a Persian 
dietionaiy, but no traoc of the manuscript 
oould be found among his papers. Willi 
all Ids learning, Bloelimaiin was tlio most 
modest of men, and welcomed criticism and 
oorrection. 

Overwork and tho exhausting climate 
caused his early death on 18 July 1878. IIo 
is buried in the Circular Hoad cemetery, 
Calcutta. He married an Irish lady, who sur¬ 
vived him, and left three children. A well- 
executed marble bust adorns tho rooms of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

[Private information; obituary notice byW. T. 
Bknforcl in Frooeedinga of tho Bengal Asiat.io 


Society, August 1878, p. 101; obituary notice 
by a relative, Homaun Eiono, read beiore the 
Dresden Q-oographical Society and afterwards 
published in the Zeitsobrift der deutsclien mor- 
gonlilndischon Gesellscliaft, Leipzig, 1879,xxziii. 
335. The inscription on his tombstone misstates 
the day of his birth as 7 Jan., and gives bis 
Oiiristion names as Henry J.] H. B-s>. 

BLOMEFIELD, LEONARD, formerly 
LnowAKB Jmmfs (1800-1893), naturalist, 
a younger son of George Leonard Jenyns, 
canon of Ely and chairman of the board of 
i^irioultiire, was born in Pall Mall on 35 May 
1800. Ilis mother was a daupditer of Dr. 
lleberdcii and a finst cousin of jOr. William 
Wollaston. Upon tho death of his cousin 
Soame .Teuyns fn. v.] in 1787, George Leo¬ 
nard Jenyiis haa come in for the Bottisham 
Ilall property in Cambridgeshire. Leonard's 
first recollection was the funeral of Lord 
Nelson. In ISIS ho was moved from a school 
nl Putney to Eton, where ho rompinbered as 
dull sohoolfidlowB tho two Puseys. lie look 
no part, in tho school games, but was devoted 
1 0 cliemist ry, and was introduced to Sir Joseph 
Banks in 1817 as ‘ the Eton boy who lit his 
rooms with gas.’ In 1818 ho went to St. 
John's College, Cambridge, and took a pass 
degroo four years later. In 1833 ho was or¬ 
dained tleacon by Bishop Pelham of Exeter 
in Old hlaryluhone Church, and next year 
was ordained priest in Christ’s College by 
the mast or, wbo was also bishop of Lincoln, 
I)r. Kayo,' tho first prolate to tliscard owig.’ 
After ordination ho onlorud upon mrisU 
work immedialoly as curate of HwalTham 
Bnlbeck, a parish of sovon hundred souls, 
adjoining the Bottisham oslato in Cambiidge- 
sliiro. During tlio five years of liis curacy 
1)0 never saw liis virar. The latter resigned 
in 1828, ond Jenyns was given the benefice 
by Bishop Rparico of Ely. He was the first 
resident vioar at SwaJl’Jiara Bulliock, but 
in tlio oxoculion of tho reforms tlial wore 
m'oossary ho nlworvod tho striotosl modera¬ 
tion, and so gained llio permanent good-will 
of Ills parisliiotiors. lie rcorgiinisod a local 
charity school which had got into evil hands, 
enlarged tho vicarage house, and planted a 
garden. Oamhridgo was within an easy ride, 
and ho was thus able to maintain an inti¬ 
macy there with such of his oontomporaries 
as shared his love of natural history. Those 
wore not numerous, but inolnded such names 
as Ilonslow, Whewell, Darwin, Adam Sedg¬ 
wick, Julius Haro, and Bishop Thirlwall. 
In 18!U-6 (preface dated Swaffham Bul- 
boolt, 24 Oct. 1836) he wrote his useful 
‘Manual of British Vertebrate^Animals,' 
which wos issued by tho syndics of tho 
Oambvidgo University Press, and was hold 
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in liigh estimation as a work of reference, 
and specially praised, ns regards tbe ornitho¬ 
logical details, by Charles Lueien Bonaparte. 
Before he had completed it, at the earnest 
request of Charles Darwin, he undertook to 
edit the monograph on the ' Fishes ’ for the 
'Zoology of the Voy^e of H.M.S. Beagle,’ 
published in 1840 ‘ The post of naturalist 
to the Beagle had first been offered to Hens- 
low and then to Jenyns, but he hesitated to 
leave his parochial work, and joined Ilena- 
low in recommending Darn in for the place. 
Upon the same grounds a few years later he 
retused to stand for the chair of zoology at 
Cambridge. In October 1849 the state of 
his wife’s health compell»d hie removal to 
Ventnor, and his resignation of the vicarage 
at Swaffham Bulheck, where his parishioners 
subscribed to a handsome testimonial for 
him. In the autumn of 1860 he settled at 
South Stoke, near Combe Down, Bath, but 
two years later moved to Swainswick, and 
while there during eight years served the 
curacy of AVoolley, and for a year or two of 
Langridge as well. In 1860, upon the death 
of his first wife, he settled finally in Bath. 
■\Vith that city his name will be associated 
as the founder flS Feb. 1856) and first presi¬ 
dent of the Btttn Natural History and Anti¬ 
quarian Field Club, and the donor of the 
‘Jenyns Library,’ a munificent gift, now 
housed in the Royal Literary and Scientific 
Institution. This contains over two thou¬ 
sand volumes, mostly works on natural his¬ 
tory, and his choice herbarium of British 
plants, consisting of more than forty folio 
and an equal number of quarto volumes, the , 
result of his life-work in this branch of 
science. He bad originally extended his 
studies from zoology to botany under the in- 
finence of Henslow, and upon his friend’s 
death he wrote a masterly memoir of him, 
published in 1862. The ' Proceedings ’ of 
the Bath Field Club abound with papers and 
addresses from his pen. Not the least vdu- 
able are those on the climate and meteo¬ 
rology of Bath. It was entirely at his in¬ 
stance that the small observatory was erected 
in the Institution gardens in 1866. 

During the close of his career he was held 
in honour as the patriarch of natural history 
studies in Great Britain. Ho was elected a 
member of the Linnean Society in Novem¬ 
ber 1822, and in the same year was elected 
into the Cambridge Philosophical Society. 
He was an original member of the Zoologi- 
eal (1826)_, Entomological (1884), and Ray 
(1844J societies, while he joined the British 
Association shortly after its institution, and 
was present at the second meeting held at 
Oxford jnl832. He had the greatest venera¬ 


tion for Gilbort White, whose 'Sellorae’l 

copied out while a boy at Eton, and W 
almost by heart. He edited the 
History of Selborne ’ in 1843, and one ofT 
latest interests was the welfare of the Set 
borne Society, before which on 14 Maylsgi 
he read a delightful paper on ‘The EecorJ, 
of a Rookery.’ 

In 1871, through his connection with Hh. 
Chappelow family, the descendants of Ed. 
ward Chappelow of Dlss, whose sister axi 
ried Francis Blomefield, the historian of 
Norfolk, a considerable property devolved 
upon him, and he adopted the name of 
Blomefield. Extremely methodical andiegu. 
lat in all hie habits, he retained his mental 
vigour almost to the last, and died of old 
age at 19 Belmont, Bath, on 1 Sept, I 893 
aged ninety-three. He was hurled in Lana.' 
down cemetery, Bath, on 6 Sept. He man 
ried, first, in 1844, Jane, eldest daughtfr 
of the Rev. Andrew Edward Daiibeiiy ( 17 ^ 4 . 
1877), a brother of Ptofoasor CharlesDaulenv 
of Oxford. Ilis first wife died in 1800, anS 
he married, secondly, in 1862, Sarah, eldeat 
daughter of the Rev, Robert Hawthorn of 
St^leford. 

Blomefleld’s attractive personality ig n. 
vealed in his ' Chapters in my Life ’ (pri¬ 
vately printed at Bath in 1880), a stal 
autobiography written with the greatest sim- 
pliolty and directness. It contains intereat- 
ing vignettes of Chorles Dorwin, Budtland, 
Heberden, Wollaston, Whewell, Daniel 
Olarke, and Leonard Clmppolow, and nothinr 
that he relates is Socond^iand. 

In addition to the works montioned above, 
Jenyns piiblishod, in 1810, a kind of supple¬ 
ment to White's ‘ Naturol History,’ under 
the title ‘ Observations in Notural History: 
with an Introduction on Habits of Observ¬ 
ing, as connected with the study of tkt 
Science. Also a Calendar of Poriodio ^h^ 
nomena in Naturol History,’ The material 
for this was collected mainly while he waa 
editing White’s book, which lie wos scrupu¬ 
lously careful not to overload with notes. In 
1868 appoared his ' Observations on bfeteo- 
rology,’aatod Upper Swainswick, near Batb, 
18 Feb. At Bath, in 1886, he printed for 
private circulation some highly interesting 
‘ Reminisoences ’ of William Tarrell ond of 
Prideaux John Selby. A large number (6B) 
of Bcieutiflo memoirs, contributed to tbe 
‘ Tronsaclions ’ of learned bodies, are enume¬ 
rated at the end of hie ' Chapters in my Life' 

[Times, 11 Sept. 1893; Bath Chroniole, 
7 Sept._1893; Chapters in my Life, 1880 j Worb 
in British Museum Library; Ilhislrnloil London 
News, 9 and 16 Snpt, 180,8 (with portrait)) 
Guardian, 14 Sept. 1893.] T. 8. 
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't.t nMirTTBLD SiB AUTnUR WIL- 

ffljamea Blomfield q. v.l b.ehop of 
: 3 w Ills wife Doroiny, daughter of 
waa born at Funiam Palace on 
p if mli 1820 He was brother of Admiral 
&hn Blomfield and of Alfred Blom- 
£ u^ahon-sufiragan of Oolcliester. lie 
SfiatTd at Kiigby and at Trinity Col- 
ifliTp Cambridge, "where he CTaduatea B.A. 
iS^’m A iniesi and 1883 respool ivcly. 
S, Ipavinff college he waa articled for three 
°«K r§>hilip Charles Hardwick (1822 
son of PbUip Hardwick [c. vA 
hen arehiteet of the finnk of England, and 
hefollowed up this trainingm 1886 by aconti- 
nentaltourin compony with Frederick Pepys 
Cockerell rq.r.] Though his architectural 
.Pooling Bad not been under Gothic infln- 
£ Bfomfleld showed, when in 185(1 he 
onened his first office m Adelpln Terraco, 
that Gothic was to be the style of his choice. 
His family connection with the clergy aocn 
ossated him oeonpation in various church 
worts. He joined the Architectural Aaso- 
ciation (established about 1840 for junior 
Mchitects), of which he became president 
in 1861 , and subsequently the Royal Insti¬ 
tute of British Architects, of which he was 
sleeted fellow in 1867, Later (in 1880) 
he became vice-president of the institute, but 
declined nomination to the proaidpntsliip. 

Blomfleld’s worke, thoumi mainly ocoU>« 
sisstioal, were not exclusively so, nor wholly 
Gothic. In 1883 he auooeoded lo his old 
master's post of arohiteei to tho Hank of 
England, for which ha built the law courts 
hnneh, his moat important classic building. 
On the death of George Edmund Street 
[q, T,] in 1881, Blomfield was associated 
with Street’s son, Arlhnr Edmund, in eupor- 
mtending the erection of the law courts. 
He was also a trustee of Ftir .Tohn Roaun's 
museum. The works with which Blomfield 
felt the moat satisfaction, probably ns being 
least hampered therein by qucs( ions of money, 
were tho private elmpcl nt Tynlesfiold (the 
residence of the late William Gibbs), I’rivelt 
church, Hampshire (designed for William 
Nicholson), and St. Mary’s, Pori sen (begun 
1884), whioli was duo to tho lilieralitj' of 
William Henry Smith [q. v.l His most 
important productions other tliaii churches 
were Benton Manor, nonr Gnmllmra, Lin¬ 
colnshire, for the late Sir William Wolliy 
6rffiory,DaTt jtheWhitgifI Hospital Schools 
atC&oydon; the King’s Sohools nt Chester; 
the Bancroft School at Woodford for the 
Drapers' Company j the Sion Oollego Library 
on the Thames Embankment; and the 
Queen’s Sebool at Eton Oolloge, attached to 


wMoli is the ‘ Lower ’ sebool cbnpel. One of 
Blomfield's principal works for the church 
was the complete scheme for the Ohurcli 
House in Bean’s Yard, Westminster, which, 
though the great hall block was opened for 
use m IROft. is at present only partially 
completed. Blomiield designed more than 
one church for the colonies or for English 
eongri^ntions nbrond, such ns the cathedral 
of St. (Jeorge, George Town, Bemerara, built 
largely of limber on a concrete raft, owing 
lo insecure foundations; a church for the 
Falkland Isle9,forwluoh moSt of the materials 
wore exported from England; the church of 
St. George at Cannes, consecrated 1887, and 
built as a luemoriiil to the Bake of Albany; 
flip little English chapel nt St. Moritz; and 
(in 1887) the important olmreli of St. Alban 
at Copenhagen, in eonneolion with which 
he was elected an honnrnry momher of Ihc 
Bauish Aendomy and received the order of the 
Banobrog (Srd class) from the king of Ben- 
mark. In 1888 he was elected an associate 
of the Royal Academy; in 1880 ho was 
knighted, and in 1801 was awarded tho gold 
modal of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects for his distinguished works, 
Blomfield admitted tke possibility of indi- 
vidmility in ecclesiastical art, and even held 
that ‘ whore convenience is at stako we ought 
not t o bo ton much confined by the precedent 
of raediroval architecture.’ "in the matter 
of materials lie felt that architects ought not 
to allow blind odherenco to tradition to de¬ 
prive 1 hem of tho bennlit» of inodorn discovery, 
ilo instaneed Urn advisability of sometimes 
making use of iron columns in tho nave of ii 
diuTch, and ho oven carried this particular 
miggestion into practice in the small church 
of St. Mark, hiarylubone Road, In spite of 
these unconservativo views he wos rightly 
regarded as a oonseiontions rest orer, and had 
four cathedrals under his care at varions 
tiraos—Raliahiiry (for repair of tower), Can¬ 
terbury, Lincoln, and Oliiehester, in the case 
of the two hitter sueceeding to Tolin Lough- 
howmgh Pearson [q. v., fluppl.], with whom 
ho was in 1800 consulted ua to tho rosbora- 
tinna iit I’d erhorough. Ho was olso diocesan 
arehiteet to Winchi-ster, and built tho cathe¬ 
dral library at llernford. The work of 
K'storation by which lio will he host known 
is his oomplele and skilful rebuilding of the 
navo and south transept of St, Mary Overie 
(Rt. S iviout’s, Southwark). These opot^ctions, 
costing flO,(X)0f., were in progress from July 
1800 to Fobruary 1897. The south porch is 
entirely Blomfield’s creation, and the nave, 
which is of Una ‘ early English ’ work, may 
perhaps he looked iipon as rather a revival 
than a restoration; it replaced a structure of 
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comparatively modem date, remarkable only 
for the complete absence of beauty, dignity, 
or practical convenience, and for a total dis¬ 
regard of the many evidences, still extant, 
of the character and detail of the original 
building (see P, T. DoitiiAir, The Priory of 
St, Wary Overie, Southwark, London, 1881, 
4to), 

Blomfield excelled in the charitable but 
unremiinerative art of keeping down the 
cost, and among his triumphs in this direc¬ 
tion is the church of St. Barnabas, Oxford, 
in which, abandoning his usual and lavoorlte 
‘ perpendicular ’ English Gothic^ he adopted 
an Italian manner, making use at the basilica 
type of plan and adding a campanile. The 
church, thoimh erected at a small cost, is 
singularly emotive. 

He carried out several works in connec¬ 
tion with schools and colleges besides the 
examples already mentioned, such as the 
chapels at Selwyn College, Cambridge, and 
at Malvern College; additions to the library 
and master’s house at Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge ; the junior school at St. Edmund’s, 
Canterbury; a chapel for a school at Cavors- 
ham. Beading; school buildings at Shrews¬ 
bury ; and the ‘ great school,' museum, and 
other buildings at Charterhouse, Godaiming. 
Among his London works not already noted 
were the Eoyal College of Music; the im¬ 
portant church of St. John, Wilton Hoad; 
St. Barnabas, Bell Street, Edgware Hoad ; 
St. Saviour's, a striking brick building in 
Oxford Street) St. James’s Church, West 
Hampstead; and the rearrangement of the 
interior of St. Peter's, Eaton Sgimre. Men¬ 
tion may also be made of the churches of 
Leytonstone, Barking, Ipswich, and Chig- 
well, the West Sussex Asylum, and various 
important works for the Prince of Wales 
at and_ near Sandringham: in the diocese 
of Chichester alone, besides restoring or 
repairing twelve old churches, Blomfield 
buUt no less than nine new ones, of which 
the mostimmortant are All Saints and Christ; 
Church at Hastings, St. John at St. Leonards,' 
St. Luke at Brighton, St. Andrew at Worth- , 
ing, and St. John at Bognor. I 

Blomfield, who was a rowing man when 
young, and had occupied the bow seat in liis j 
college eight, when head of the river, was 
fond in middle life of taking recreation in 
acting, in which his fine voice, expressive 
clean-shaved face, and real dramatic talent i 
mode him unusually successful. In his pro- I 
fessional work he was unfailingly industrious 
and an excellent draughtsman. Li spite of 
the fact that his large practice necessitated 
the employment of a good stall' of assistants 
and pupils, he drew a large proportion of 


his working drawings with his own W" 
and even wrote the whole of his own con 
spondence in a handwriting wbick to a 
last retained exceptional beauty, BbiI i 
suddenly on 30 Cot. 1899, and w'as butie/} 
Broadway, Worcestersliire, where he had b 
country home. There is in the 
of the family an oil portrait by Mr. 

W. Fursa, exhibited in the Royal Aeailmr 
exhibition in 1890. 

He was twice married ; first, in 1860 1 
Caroline, daughter of Charles Cass Smitl 
who died in 1882, and was the mother j 
the two sons mentioned below; andseoondh 
to Sora Louisa, daugbler of Matthew Bja/ 
who survived him. ^ ' 

Blomfield worked for many years at an 
office in Henrietta Street, at the corner ol 
Cavendish Square, hut latterly Ins residenv 
and office were at 28 Montagu Square end 
6 Montagu Place. In 1890 he took mti 
partnership liis two sons, Charles J. Blon. 
field and Arthur U. Blomfield, who waa 
associated with him in the design of fia 
Magdalen College choir schools and otlm 
buildings. They coutiiincd several of their 
father's works al'lor liis death, inoliidinitlie 
development of tho Cliuvoh House schema 
and the additions to the parish church at 

Leamington, and succeeded him inhisappoiab 

ments at the Sank of England, St. 
Hospital, Winohestor, and St. Mary Eedclift, 
Bristol. 

[Builders’ Journal, 1800, p. 207; Architefl, 
1800, p. 276, with good photographic poilnut, 
Times, 1 Nov. 1800; Il.I.B.A. Journal, 1889, 
Tol. vii. No. 3, p. 36; Cliiuiiostor Bioceseu 6a. 
zetto, llocoiubor 1800, Mo. 72; information fim 
Mr. Arthur Com'iiu Bloinflold; personal know¬ 
ledge.] P. X 

BLOXAM, JOHN ROUSE (1807-1891), 
historian of Magdalou Onllogo, Oxford, bora 
at Bugby on 25 April 1807, was the einh 
son of Riohard Rouse Bloxnm, D.l), (J, 
28 March 1840), undor-master of Rughy 
school for tliirty-oight years, and rector of 
Brinklow and vicar of Jlulkington, both in 
Warwickshire, who married Ann, sister of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A, All the au 
sons wore foundationers at Rugby school, 
and all attended, as chief mourners, the 
funeral of Lawrence in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
(D. E, Williams, Sir T, Lawrence, ii. 624- 
668 ). 

Bloxam was sent in 181-4 to Rugby school, 
where he was a school-fellow of Roundell 
Palmer, lord Solborno (SuLiioiuri], Mmomb, 
i.i. 74-6,311-16), and obtained an exhibition 
for the university in 1820. ITo matriculated 
from Woroostor College, Oxford, on 20 May 
1826, and was bible clerk there from that year 
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ns^rjtoml830 to 1836 he hold a demy- 
t?. » ATnffdalen College, and graduiilod 

f? from ^ot college on 9 Feb. 1833, 
? ■nfhean in the fourth (honoviu'jr) olaaa 
in 1831. He -was ordaniod by 
I? of Oxford deaeon in 1832 and 

t flSSS. and took the further degrees oi 
C SsI’b D. i«1843, and D.D. in 1817. 

Tn July 1832 Bloxam became ohaplatn 
-julMsioal master in the private school at 
Wvke Souse, noor Brentford, of which Dr. 
ilLsndar Jamieson was principal, and 
^ml833 to 1836 he was second master at 
n^Biove aohool. He was oloetod pro- 
totiouM fellow of Magdalen Oollogo m 1836, 
S earns into rasidance in 18.10. Ho sorvod 
«s nro-prootor of the university in 1811, end 
lA held at his oollogo the posts of junior 
d an of arts a888 a^d 18d0), bursar tl«4l, 
1814 1830,1864, and 1869), vico-prosidout 
fl847) dean of divinity (1849), and libror 
rian (1861 to 1862). From 1837 to February 
1840 Bloxam was curate to John Henry 
Newimm at Littlemoro. Ho was in full sym¬ 
pathy with the tractarians. A oarringo aeoi- 
dent in a Leicestershire lano introduced him 
to Ambrose Phillips do Lisle. Tlioy oorro- 
(oonded in 1841 and 1842 on a poasiblo re¬ 
union of the Anglican and llomaii ohurohas 
(PuBorat, cfDcXanhf i. 178-298, iL 
kO, 226-7). ' 
toBdgiumto 

the Satnm breviary’ (»'A. i. 234-6) 
well acquainted with William George Ward 
[q, v.l Wabd, W. 0. Ward and 

tie Oxford Movement, 2ud ed. pp. Ill, 
153-6, 190-201, 306, 338). He continued 
to live Bt Oxford until 1802, whore ho was 
conspicuous as ‘ a slriking figure, spare and 
erect, with reverent dignity.^ 

Bloxam was ^poinlod bv liis college to 
the vicarago of Upper Booding, noav Stoyn- 
ing in Sussex, in February 1802, and vacated 
his fellowship in 1603, Hownian paid 
several visits to him in this pleaHaiit retreat, 
and ho was probably tho last survivor of 
tbs cardinal's Oxford assooiates. Hy Lord 
Blaohford he was oallod ‘tlio grandfather of 
the ritualists.’ Ho died at Ueeding Priory, 
Upper Deeding, on 21 Jan. I8i)4, having on- 
joyed wonderful health almost until the and 
oiJiis days, and was hiiriod in Boed ing chnroh- 
jard, A crayon drawing by Jjauronco of 
Bloxam and his brothor Maltliow whon 
children is in the school musonni at iiiigby. 
He is a prominent figure in 1 lolman Hunt’s 
picture of tho ceremony on Magdalen Uolloge 
tower on Mayday morning. 

The labours of Bloxam in illustration of 
the history of his oollogo ware inspired by 
deep affeotion, and he worked at his task 



with unflagging zeal. Ilia ' Begister of the 
Presidents, Follows, Demios, Iiistruotors in 
Grammar and in Music, Ciiaplains, Clerks, 
Choristers, and other Members of St, Mary 
Magdalen Oollogo, Oxford,’ came out in 
seven volumes, describing tho choristers, 
chaplains, clerks, organists, instructors in 
grammar, and demios. Their publication 
began in 1868 and ended in 1881, and an 
index volume was issued by tho oolloge in 
1886. His oollectioiis 'for tho history of 
tho fellows, preaidonts, and non-foundation 
memhers were left hy him to tho cnllcgo, 
together with muoh of his correspondeuoo,’ 
and on them tho Bov. W. D, Mammy has 
based his ‘ llegistor of tho Memhers of St. 
Mary Magdalen Oollego, Oxford,’ two vo¬ 
lumes of which have boon published. The 
appendix to tlie third volume of F, M. Mao- 
famano’s catalogue of the college library 
contains a 'Oatnlogus ojiorum sorixdormn 
vol editorum’ by its chief alumni which 
Bloxam had gathered together, In that 
library is a ‘ Book of Fragments,’ privately 
printed by him in 1842, wnioh gives a series 
of extracts from various books on occle- 
siostical ritos, customs, &c. It ouds abruptly 
at p. 280, having boon discontinuud on 
account of a similar publication ontillod 
‘Uiornrgio AngUuaua’ brought out by the 
Oambriugo Oamdon Sooiety. 

Bloxam oditod for the Oaxton Rocioty in 
IH/il tho ‘Memorial of Bishop WBynfloto, 
by Dr. Poter Iloylyn,’ and ho uullectud tlm 
series of dooumouts ontillud 'Magdalen Col¬ 
lege and .ramus If,' which Avas published by 
tho 0.xfurd Historical Rooiely in 1880, Ho 
assisted Dr, lioutli in his 1852 edition of 
Burnet’s ‘Iluipi of James H; ’ ho possossod 
many relics of Uouth, and gave much infor- 
niaUon on his life to Bnrgon (Twelve Good 
Mm, i. 47). F. S, Byam dedicated to 
Bloxam the memoir of the Byam family 
(1861), and ho assisted W. II. Payne Rniitli 
in editing tho volume of M. 11, Bloxam’s 
colleutions on' Bugby, the Sohoul and Neigh¬ 
bourhood,' 

Ho possessed four volumes of ' Opusculo,’ 
conlaiuing many letters of Newman anp 
prints of tho nhief persons iit Oxford, which 
aro now among the manuscripts in Magdalen 
Oollogo liibrary. Ho wos also tlio owner of 
sevoralcurlusitius belonging toAddison which 
had huon preserved at Dilton, near Bugby; 
thoy are now the property of Dr. T, II. 
Warren, the jjresident of Magdalen Oollogo, 

[Foator's Alumni Oxon,; Bugby School Bog. 
i. 120; Magdalen Ooil. Bog. vii. 323-4: 
Guardian, 28 Jun. 1601, p, 1.31,11 Fob. p, 224; 
Newman’s Liitlovs, ii. 21)8-324; Mneray’s Mag' 
dalon Uoll. Beg, vel.l. prefueo,] W. T. 0, 
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BLOXAM, MATTHEW HOLBBCHE 
(1806-1888), antiquary and -writer on arolxi- 
teoture, was born on 12 May 1806 at Rugby, 
where his father, the Rev. Richard Rouse 
Bloxam (who maiTied Ann, sister of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence) was an assislant master. 
He was one of ten children, and brother to 
Andrew Bloxam [q. -v.] and Dr. John Rouse 
Bloxam [q. -v. Suppl.] In 1813 he entered 
Rugby school os a pupil in his father’s house, 
and in 1821 was articled to George Harris, a 
solicitor in Rugby. It was during profes¬ 
sional visits to the registers of country 
churches that Bloxam made the early obser¬ 
vations which led to his subsequent know¬ 
ledge of ecclesiastical architecture; and while 
still under articles he began collecting the 
notes which, in 1829, he published as the diet 
edition of ‘ The Principles of Gothic Archi¬ 
tecture elucidated by Question and Answer’ 
(Leicester, 1829,12mo). Eor its date this was 
a remarkable book, and it justly entitled its 
young author to rank among the authorities 
of the Gothic revival. It had certainly been 
preceded by the writings of Thomas Rick¬ 
man [q. V.], a friend of the author, to whose 
kindred work he owed a certain debt, but it 
was several years ahead of tiie publications 
of Augustus Welby Northmore Pugin [q.v.], 
and twenty years earlier than John Henry 
Parker's [q. v.l ‘ Introduotion to the fetudy 
of Gothic Architecture,’ which has boon its 
principal rival in the hands of students. A 
second edition appeared in 1836, after which 
a rapid succession of issues gave evidence 
both of the value of the wont and of the 
popular interest in the Gothic revival. The 
catechetical form of the first five editions 
was abandoned in the sixth (1844). Fresh 
issues were almost continuous to 1849, and 
when the tenth edition of 1869 was ex¬ 
hausted no less than seventeen thousand 
copies had been sold in England; a German 
translation, by E. Henktmann, was also 
issued at Leipzig in 1846. At the sug¬ 
gestion of Sir George Gilbert Scott [q. vj, 
Bloxam set himself to prepare an emarge- 
ment of his work, which, in his anxiety for 
completeness and accuracy, ho withheld from 
publication till 1882, when it was issued in 
three volumes, containing additional chap¬ 
ters on vestments and on church arrange¬ 
ments, as well as a bibliography of previous 
editions. The illustrations of this book are 
OTiod specimens of the wood-ougraving of 
Thomas Orlando Sheldon Jemtt [q, v.] 
Bloxam’s other published volumes were; 
'A Glimpse at the Monumental Architec¬ 
ture and Sculpture of Great Britain,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1834, 12mo; and ’Some Account of 
the Rectory and Rectors of Rugby,’ 1876, 
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8 vo. ‘Fragmenta Sepulcralia,’anui)taj 

work, was privately printed in 1876 as™ 
also, m 1888, a full catalogue of all hia 
lished works under the title ‘ A Fardd!( 
Antiquarian Papers.’ Two of his books 
cited m evidence in the case of Chuitoa”* 
Frewen (Law JHep. Equity Casea, W 
vol. ii.) 

Many of Bloxam’s writings ore to be fomj 
in the ‘ Archoeologla ’ of the Society of Aat 
queries, of which he becameafeUoirinises 
i n the' Arohceologioal J ournal,’ the ‘ ArohiS 
logia Oambrensi8,’and in the ‘ Transaetioaa V 
such societies as the Warwickshire Field 
Olub. Among them are important papeBm 
‘Warwickshire during the Civil ■Waia/'H^ 
diiBval Sepulchral Antiquities of Nortiiamii. 
tonshire,’ ‘ Effigies and Monuments inPet® 
borough Onthedral,’ and ‘ The Oharnol-vaiilt 
of Rothwell, Northamptonshire.’ Re -wiote 
in all no loss than 192 of such essays, He 
was one of the honorary vice-presidents of 
the Royal Archmological Institute of (heat 
Britain, and an officer or member of a great 
number of local antiquarian societies, h 
spite of his archmological work Bloxam did 
not abandon the profession in which he Lad 
been trained, and did not resign until 1811 
after forty years’ service, his post as clerk to 
the magistrates for the Rugby division, Hg 
died on 21 April 1888, and was buried in tLo 
grounds of the Norman chapel of BrownsoTar. 

To Rugbyboysof manygonorationsBlozaa 
was kno-wn as on enthusiastic Rugbeion. He 
compiled various notes on the history of the 
school, subsequently collected by the Rav, 
W. II. Payne-Srailh in a posthumous voliuno 
(1889,8vo),entitled ‘ Rugby: the Sohoolend 
the Neighbourhood.’ which also contains a 
brief biography and n portrait. 

[Notice by C, E. S, in Academy, 28 April 
1888, vol. xxziii .; Annual Rogistor, 1888,1 

P. W, 

BLUNT, ARTHUR CECIL (1844-1896), 
actor, [See CsoiL, Abtiiub,] 

BLTTH, Sib ARTHUR (1823-1891), 
premier of South Australia, son of Wifliam 
Blyth, who emigrated from Birmingham to 
Adelaide, and of Sarah, daughter of the 
Rev. William Wilkins of Bourton-on-the- 
Water, Gloucester, was born at Birmin^m 
on 19 March 1823, and eduoatod at King 
Edward the Sixth’s school in that city untu 
1839, when he left England with his fatherto 
settle in South Anstrfilia. Here he entered 
into business under his father in Adelaide as 
an ironmonger; the firm ultimately became 
well Icnown under the stylo of Blyth Brotheia, 
His brother Neville was also a member of 
asBombly, and hold oilice in South Austrolia. 
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oommenoed to take an inta- 
"vlife Ho became a member of 
K** Jf |L^^uneil of Miteham, near wliicli 
and later chairman of tbo ooun- 
elected a member of the 
„Vm 1 board, and became a proininont 
the Adelaide chamber ol com- 
Heioinedtbo first volunteer corps 
South Australia duriniy the Orimaan 
. »pWn. fi 18 M BlvU. 
S a wider sphere, and became momto 
relate district in the old mixed legi^ 
rtivB council, taW ? prammen*- P‘«'; 
Movement whioiaod up to the oalabliHli- 
Lffltof an oleotivo council; ho was m 1867 
^ffien member for Qumoraoha in the first 

On 21 Blyth flrat took o/llcoaa 

commissioner of works in BnlcOT’s minislryj 
this lasted only till 1 Sept. I'rom 
13 Jime 1868 till 9 May 1800 ho hold the 
game office under Roynolde. From 8 Out. 
I860 to 17 Oct. 18G1 lio was trensurur 

under Welerhousai^ and again, on 19 Fob, 

1862 after a short intorval, ho camo back to 
the same office. Tliie was tlio minis! ry whioh 
carried Sutherland’s Act and adopted iipolioy 
which was mndi criticised os to the assign- 
ment of waste lands and immigration. In 
Mareh and April 1883 Blyth roproaonlod 
South Australia in tho oonlorunoo on larilfs 
and other fnattors of Intorost to all tho 
fitinTii'sii. On 4 July tho ministry foil. On 

4 Aug. 1864 ho again camo into oilico, taking 
his old post as commissioner of lands and 
immigiation. Tho oliiof political qiiestion at 
this time was that of enuattingj inHovomhor 
agreat attack was made on tho govornmont's 
pdicy, and on 22 Maroh 1886 it full. On 
^ Sept. 1866 Blyth again became treasurer 
under Sir Henry Ajrors for a litilo over a 
month, being out of powor again on 23 Oct, 
On 28 March 1860, howovor, ho hooamo chief 
secretary and proinier in a ministry whioli 
hdd together much boUur, not falling until 

5 May 1867. He now took n root from 
politics, and paid a two yoars' visit to 
England, On uis return to South Australia 
he was re-elected to tho assembly as incmhur 
tm Gumoracha, and on 30 May 1870 bocamu 
once moro commissioner of lands and immi¬ 
gration under John Hart [q. v. Suppl.] In 
August 1871, in oonsoquonco of tho loss of 
the land hill, various olforta wore mado to j 
reconstruct this govornmont, and finally on j 
10 Nov. Blyth becamo promiur and troosurnr, 
holding office till tho dissolution of parlia¬ 
ment, when he was thrown out on 22 Jon. 
1872. On the relii'emont of Sir 11 onry Ayors 
he was again sent for, and bocamo promiur 
for the third time. ITo hold ofiloo as oliiof 


soorotary from 22 July 1878 to 3 Juno 1876, 
and this may ho considorod liis principal 
ministry. Ho liad to deal with tlio disap- 
poinlmont over tho Northern Torritory; ho 
mot with great opposjlion on tho immigra¬ 
tion question, and his freo oducation hill 
was lost in the logislativo connoil. His 
policy, howovor, was marked by caution and 
financial prudonoe; and liis fall in June 
1876 was mainly due to Boucaut’s promise 
of a bolder and more magnificent policy of 
piihlio works whioh carried away tlio elec¬ 
tors. At tho gonoral nlection of 1876 ho 
oliaiigod his seat and hocamo member for 
North Adelaide. On 26 March 1876, when 
tho Bouoiiut mmislvy was rcconatruoled, ho 
bewame lrnnsm'cr,an(lrotirodon 6 June, boing 
appointed iigent-genoml for tho colony in 
ISi^land, whorolioiirrivod in February 1877. 

Ill Himland Blyth was for many years a 
familiar tiguro in eolouial circles, and groatly 
romout od as ropresontntivu of his colony. Tn 
1886 ho was oxooutivo eommissionor for 
South Australia at tho Oolouial and Indian 
Exhibition; in 1887 ho was iissouialod with 
tho Hon. 'rhomas Flayford, tho pramior, in 
tho roprosoutalion of tlin colony at tho first 
colonial conforoiice hold in Loiulou tn April- 
May in that yoar. flo died at Bournomoiith 
on 7 Boo. 1801, and tho South Australian 
pnrlianionl, on hearing the nnws, inovod a 
vote of oondoloneo with his widow and sus- 

E ondud their sitting, Blytli’s eavei>r had 
eon ominoiitly that of the ollicial. FTo was 
constantly called into oJIico by ministers of 
diirermit typo; his guueral bont was for 
liboral moasuros, but ho did not oonnocl 
liiuisoU with any groat rufurin or acliiiivu- 
mont. Ho was a man of somowliat nervous 
lomporamont, with somo sniiso of humour; 
Iio was cliinlly mavkod by tliosa cliaraoloris- 
tios which lit lod him for ollleial life—mol liod, 
ounseioutiousnusH, punctuality, and eourlesy, 
11 0 was a pvoiniiumt memhor of the synod 
of tho cliiiroh of England in Hontli A iistralia, 
IIowos eruated K.O.M.GI. in 1877, and C.B. 
in 1881). 

Blytlunarriud in 1860 .Tossio Anno, daugh¬ 
ter of Edward Forrest of Birmingham, who 
survived him only a fortnight, They loft 
one son and two duughtors. 

fAdolaidn Olworvor, 12 Doe. 1801; Moniioirfl 
Diet, of Austral. Biogr.; Iloddov's IHslow of 
Bontii Australia; ollicial rocords.J 0. A.ll. 

BOASE, OHAKliES WILLIAM (1828- 
1896), historian and antiquary, born in 
Uhniiol Streol,, Pouzancii, on 0 July 1828, 
was tho eldost child of .Tolm .Tosias Artiliur 
Boaso (1801-1800), who marriod at Ht. Ulo- 
mont,noar Truro, on 4 July I827,0)iavlotto 

a2 
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(1802-1873), second daughtev of EoTiart 
ShoU of Truro (of. Times, 12 Sept. 1896, 
p. 9). George Clement Boase [q. v. SiippL] 
was a younger brother. 

Charles was sent to the Penaanoe gram¬ 
mar school to 1841, and to the Truro 
grammar school from that date to 1846. 
At Truro he gained several medale and 
prizes, and during four years (1846-9) he 
held from it an Elliot scholarship at Exeter 
College, Oxford, wWe he matriculated on 
4 June 1846. From 1847 to 1860 he com¬ 
bined with it an open scholarship at his 
college, and on 18 May 1860 he graduated 
B.A. with a second dass in classics.^ He 
was elected to a Cornish fellowship on 
80 June 1860, proceeded M.A. in 1863, and 
was ordained deacon atCuddosdon by Bishop 
Wllberforce on 4 March 1866. 

From the day of his matriculation to that 
of his death Boose dwelt at Exeter College. 
He witnessed its rebuilding, and took an 
especial interest in the construction and 
fitting of its library buildings. He was 
assistant tutor 1863-6, tutor 1866-84, lec¬ 
turer in Hebrew 1869-69, lecturer in modem 
history 1866-94, and librarian from 1868. 
Between 1867 and 1876 he examined in 
various schools, and he was appointed in 
1884 the university reader in foreign history. 
He resigned this last appointment and his 
college lectureship of modern history (which 
he hmd for nearly forty years) in the sum¬ 
mer of 1894, but he retained the place of 
librarian. He died in his rooms at Exeter 
College on 11 March 1896, and was buried 
in St. Sepulchre’s cemetery, Oxford, on 
IS March. 

Boase had acquired vest stores of Imow- 
ledge, which were given ungrudgingly to 
others, and he was endowed with much quiet 
humour. He had long studied the history 
of Exeter College and its alumni, and in 
1879 two hundred copies were printed for 
private circulation of his annotated 'Begister 
of the Eeotors, Fellows, Scholars,’ &c., witii 
an historical introduction (cf. JMinbwgh 
Bemew, October 1880, pp. 344-79). A 
second edition, but without the introduction, 
came out in 1893, and a third edition, with 
the introduction revised and greatly ex¬ 
panded, forms vol. xxvii. of the puUi- 
cations of the Oxford Historical Society, 
the cost of the printing, a sum exceeding 
2001 ., being defrayed by the author. The 
second part of the college register, contmn- 
ing a similar list of the commoners, being 
‘ aU names other than those in the previous 
volume,’was issued by him in 1804. He 
contributed to Mr. Andrew Clark’s ’Colleges 
of Oxford ’ the article on Exeter College, 


On the formation of the Oxford 
SocietyinlSSl Boase was one of thehonotw 
secretaries, and ha acted on the commits 
to 1 Juno 1892. Much of its success tvm 
due to his judgment and energy, anditsfiy 
publication consisted of the ‘ Register of ftt 
University of Oxford, 1449-63, 1606-71' 
which he compiled and edited. He also 
wrote the preface to J. E. Thorold Hoaeia'j 
'Oxford City Documents, 1268-1666,’wMdi 
the society issued in 1891. The volaiseea 
' Oxford ’ in the ‘ Historic Towns ’ series s 
‘veritable storehouse of materials,’ vaj 
written by him, but much of the iuformatioa 
which he had collected was omitted. 

Boase edited, with Dr. G. W. Kitchla 
(afterwards dean of Durham), the tronsU- 
tion in six volumes of Leopold von Banks's 
‘ History of England,’ being himself respon¬ 
sible for the rendoring of the first volane, 
In conjunction with his two brotheis he 
compiled an 'Account of the Families of 
Boase or Bowes,’ tracing his ancestors 
in West Cornwall to the end of the six¬ 
teenth century. The first edit ion was printed 
at Exeter in 1876 (seventy-five copies only 
for private circulation), and the second ap¬ 
peared at Truro in 1893 (a hundred copia 
only for private issue, and ten of these con¬ 
tained five additional sheets). He contri¬ 
buted to the'Literory Churchman,’ 'Aca- 
domy,’ and ‘English Historical Eeviev,' 
wrote the article on the ‘ Macedonian Em¬ 
pire ' in the ‘ Enoyolopiodia Britannica ’ (0th 
edit.), and the lives of the Cornish sdnts in 
Smith’s' Dictionary of Christian Biography,’ 
The account of the doode and writs (1306- 
1836) in ths Dawson collootion at the Pen¬ 
zance public libraij was compiled by him 
{Cat. of JMvary, 1874, pp. 830-343), His 
library and manusoripts, moluding great col¬ 
lections on Coruieh genealogies, were <hs- 
persed at tlie time of his death. 

[Account of Boase family ; Athonsenm, Hewh 
1896, pp. 846-0, 878; Academy, 16 hlaich 
1896, p. 237; Oxford Mag, 13 March 1896, pp, 
286-0, 1 May 1806, pp, 310-11; private knoir- 
ledge.] W.P.O. 

BOASE^ GEORGE CLEMENT (1829- 
1897), bibliographer, horn at Chapel Street, 
Penzance, on 20 Cot. 1829, was the second 
sou of John Josias Arthur Boose end 
younger brother of Chorlos William Boaao 
[q. V. Suppl.] He was educated at Begent 
House academy aud the grammar school at 
Penzance, and for a short time in 1844 at 
Bellevue House academy, Ponryn. From 
that year to 1846 ho was in a local hanlc at 
Fonzance, from 1847 to 1860 he was iritb 
Nohemiah Grifiiths, ship and insurance 
broker, at 2 White Hart Court, Lombard 
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—and from I860 to 1864 ho 
Eansom & Oo., hankora, at 

“‘V?? 

i«t wd was at first corroclor of tlio press 
rim' Aw ’ newspaper of Molboiirno, thou 
®,S Lirer at Simpson’s Kangos, and next 
SgSal store. ^During 1866-0 ho was 
stOTwith the Darohy fanuly on tho Mfu- 

Imbidgee rirer, New South Wales, and on 
rZhlnn river, and was also correspondent 
Me ' Sydney Morning Herald.' In 18(M 
S» returned to England, and managed tho 
taskeoa of mitehaad & Oo., provision 
tachiiiits, from 1806 to 1874, when ha r^ 
tired into private life and occupied hunself 
in biographical and antUjiuirian lUeraturo. 
During these years of leisure ho lived suo- 
ceasivelyat 16 Queon Annn’s Oalo and at 
36 James Street (now 28 iluokiiijrhinn (Into), 
where he collootod a unique Ithriiry lUiia- 
trativa of tho biography of (.ho ninutoonth 
centiiiy. lie S't 13 tivanvilto I’ark, 
Lewisham, on 1 Oot, 1807, and was buried 
at Ladywell coraetory on 6 Oct. 

Boase was tko joint nutliov, wl(h Mr. 
W. P. Courtney, of tho ' Hihliotlioca Oor- 
nubiensia' (1874-82, 3 vols.), and tho solo 
author of a kindred volume, ontith'd ' Col¬ 
lectanea Oonuibionsia ’ (1800). With his 
brothers he compiled tho sovoral edhioiiH of 
'The Families of Ihmso or JJewos,' and 
helped in the compilaiion of tlie works on 
Ereter College by bis brotluir, Charles Wil¬ 
liam, and the ‘Modern I'lnglish Uiography' 
of hia youngest bi'otUnv, Freduric. Iln com- 

g iled with Mr. W. I'. Ooiirtiioy, for I’rofoHsor 
keat, the Cornish portion of the ' biblio¬ 
graphical list of the works in liio vurimiH 
dialects of English' (MtfflM Jh'aCfod AV. 
1877), and he assisted the Uov. .rolin Tn^lo 
Dredge m his tracts on Ihivonsiuro bihiio- 
grapby. Ho was a froqiiont onntrlbnlor to 
‘Notes and Queries ’ anti liio ‘ Woslorn An¬ 
tiquary.' Ilosuppliod 723 inoinoirs to tho 
'Dictionary of National lliography,' the lust 
appearing ui vol. lix. 

[Times, 6 Oct. ] 807 J Kolos ivnd (luorios, 8IU 
eer.xii. 81)l-2(1807)j Aecounlof Boiiho J''iimiJy; 
personal knowludgo.] W. 1’. 0. 


BODICHON, BATIUAIIA LIOICII 
SMITH (1827-1801), WuifiioU'ess of Girton 
College, was tbo oldest child of llonjaiuiu 
Smith [boo undor SMiTir, WiIiIiIAM, 1760- 
1886], and was born at Watliinglon. Hussox, 
on 8 April 1827. Who oarly showed artistic 
ability and was tauglit wator-oolnur drawing 
by William Henry Hunt [q, v.] and otliur 
artist s, and was takon to visit ,1. M, W, 
Turner in his studio. Her fathur’s .political 


associations made her acquainted with most 
of the anti-corn-law politioiniis, and she took 
groat interest in all quostinns relating to 
tho cduradon of wonion and tho general 
improvoinent of their position in the eliito. 
She wrote a very brio* but lucid pnmphlot 
on tho laws rulaiing to women, which was 
of sorvieo in procuring tho passing of (he 
Married Woman’s Property Act. Who had a 
houao in Algiers, and in 1867 married Dr. 
Plnguno Bodichon, whom shu iind mot there, 
llo diod in 1886, and thoy had no childron. 
Who built for Imrself a small house at Wear 
lands OiiU), in Wuasi'x, and had also a lioiiso 
in Loudon, 6 lilaudfurd Wquare, and at all 
hor roHidenoes oxeroised inuoh hospitality. 
William Ailingliain, Ilanto Gabriel Uossetli, 
William Bell Hentt, Uiohavd Cobden, and 
tlu'lr friends worn often her giuists, and slio 
was a friend of Marian Evans, bust known as 
(toorgo J'iliot. Wlio recognised the antlioraltip 
of ' Adam Bede,’ and wrote at oneo to tho 
anthoress, who aft onvards gave hor a copy of 
tlio three volumes inscribed ‘ To Barbara 
Xj. S. Bodichon, tho friend who first recog¬ 
nised me in iJiis book, T give it os a romom- 
brancu of the mmnoiit wlion alio cheered me 
by Hint rocognilion and by lior joy in it.— 
Goorgo Eliot, 7 .Inly 1869,' I'ho porsonal 
description of Iloraola was drawn from 
Uoor|>o Elini’s recollections of her, Slio 
may jiislly be regarded ns tho fnimdreBs of 
Oirtmi College, llio plan of whicli was ])r»- 
{losod by hor between 1860 ond 1870, and to 
which, whou it began at 11 Robin, slio gave a 
thousand pouiuls, and anorwards lioquentliod 
morn than ten Ihonsiind pounds. Rho workod 
assiduously at wiitni'-oolonr painting, and 
oftim exhibited piuturi'H. Her tnlont lay in 
oiMin-ttlr oflbcts of sunlight and oloitd, inliind 
and on ilm const, and such great artists ns 
Corot, Dauheny, and Homy Mooro admivod 
hor work, 

Rho had a small honso at Zonnor in Corn¬ 
wall, and while skeluliing thoro in May 1878 
hod an attnuk of hniiiiplogin. Who ])artially 
rocovored, but had fiirtlior attaolcs and died 
nt RcttlnndH(Into,Russex,in IHOl. Ifor por¬ 
trait was mere than ouco ])amlnd, but novor 
well, mid the bust likenesB of hor is a drawing 
byRnmnol Jsinruncu. Lotlers and aoonimis 
of hor nro in Mr. Cross's ‘ Lifo of Goorgo 
Eliol.’ 

I Putsonnl knowiedge; papers and loUei's.] 

BOEHM, Stu JOREPII JilDGATl, first 
hnronol (1831 -18001, soulplnr, was horn at 
Vienna on 4 July IHJM, IIo was of Hun¬ 
garian nntionnlity; but his father, .Toseph 
iJivniol Boohm (1704 -IfitW), was diroot or of 
tlio imperial mint of Vienna. Ho married, 
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on 6 Feb. 1825, Louisa Anna, daughter of 
Dominick Lussman, inspector of imperial 
chateaux in Luxemburg at Iletzendorf, 
The elder Boehm 'was a man of taste, and 
had formed a collection of fragments of 
antique aculptuTe. From these the son may 
have received his first impetus towards 
modelling, hut in the end it was rather by 
the Italians of the Benaissonce than hy the 
Greeks and Romans that he was mainfy in- 
fiuenced. In 1848 he came to England, 
where he worked for three years, chimy in 
the British Museum. After this he studied 
in Italy, Paris, and Vienna, winnm|f the 
‘ First Imperial Prize ’ in the latter city in 
1866. In 1802 he settled in London, and 
took out letters of naturalisation three years 
later. In the year of his arrival he made 
his d£but at the Royal Academy with a 
bust in the then unfamiliar material, terra 
cotta. In 1863 he exhibited statuettes in 
the same material of Millais and his wife. 
Boehm’s work soon became popular, and, 
from about 1866 to the end of his life, 
commissions came to him in an unbroken 
stream from fashionable patrons as well as 
from the government, For some years he 
had almost a monopoly in providing statues 
of public men and of members of the royal 
family. Ilis works are so numerous that it 
is impossible to give anything like a corn- 
plete list of them here. Amo^ the more 
notable are, in London: Lord ^ratford de 
Bedcliffe, Lord Beaconsfield, and Dean 
Stanley, in Westminster Abbey; the Wel¬ 
lington monument at Hyde Park Ooraer; 
Lord Lawrence, Sir John Burgoyne, end 
Lord Nopier of Magdala, in Waterloo 
Place; Carlyle and William Tyndale on the 
Embankment; and Darwin in the Natural 
History Museum ; in Bombw, the eques¬ 
trian statue of the prince of Wales; in Cal¬ 
cutta, that of Lord Napier of Magdala^ of 
which the group in Waterloo Place is a \ 
replica; at Colombo, Sir William Gregory;; 
and in Canterbury Cathedral, the recumbent 
figure of Archbishop Toit. lie also pro¬ 
duced statues of Queen Victoria, of the first 
king of the Belgians, of the Duke of Kent,' 
Princess Alice and her daughters, Prince 
Leopold, and Doan Wellesley. All these; 
are at Windsor, where also the rooumbeiit 
figure of the prince imperial, excluded from i 
Westminster Abbey by popular objections, * 
has found a place. Among his innumerable 
busts ate those of Gladstone, IIuxIct, Lo^ ' 
Rosebery, Lord Russell, Lord l^lseley, 
Lord Shaftesbury, and Millais, the lost- i 
named in the Diploma Gallery at Burlington 
House, His last important work was a 
statue of the German Emperor Frederick 


for Windsor Castle, Among hisfewSto 
works die best known, and perhans thn^. 
is the‘Young Bull.’ ^ ‘“*‘1 

Boehm was elected an A.R.A. in 1878 
and an R.A_. in 1880. _He was a member of 
several foreign academies, lecturer onsoaln. 
ture at the Royal Academy, and sculnto^i^! 
ordinary to Queen Victoria. lie was creett j 
a baronet on IS July 1889. He married on 

20 June 1860, Louise Frances, daughter of 

F, L. Boleler of West Derby, Liverpool. Hj 
died in his studio, at 26 Wethorby Gardens, 
London, very suddenly, on 12 Dec. 1890, end 
was succeeded in the baronetcy by his onlr 
son, Edgar Collins Boohm, ^ 

Ab a practical sculptor Sir Edgar Boehm 
takes a high place in the English school,hut 
os an artist lie scarcely doecr ved the palroiiagg 
he received. In the large bronze popufi. 
tion with which he endowed his adopted 
country, it would be diilicult to find a eingle 
true work of art, while some of his produc. 
lions, notably tlie Wellington group at Hyde 
Park Corner, fall lamentably abort of t4n 
purpose. 

[Atbeneeum, 1890, ii. 8G1; Mon of the Tint, 
13th edit.; Burko's Pooriigo, 1800.] W. aT" 

BOLTON, Sib FRANOIS JOHN (1831. 
1887), soldier ond oloolrician, son of Dr, 
Thomas Wileon Bolton, surgeon, of Londoii 
and Manchester, was born in 188], Bo en¬ 
listed in the royal artillery, in which he rapidly 
rose to be a non- commissioned officer, gottmg 
his first step as act ing bombardier at HaUfax, 
Nova Scotia. He obtained a commission as 
ensign in the Gold Coast artillery corps on 
4 Sept. 1867, and served in the expedition 
against the Crobbocs in September, Ootober, 
and November 1868, being present at tW no¬ 
tion of Crobboe lloights on 18 Sept. He was 
promoted to bo lieutenant on 0 Nov. In June 
and July 1860 ho waa adjutant in the expe¬ 
dition against tho Dounquah rebele, which 
resulted m the capture of all the rebel chiefs. 

On his return to England Bolton was 
tranbforrod to tho 12th or East Sufiblk rai¬ 
ment of foot and promoted to ho captain on 

21 Sept. 1860. lie woe for several years 
engaged in coujunotion with Captain (afle^ 
wards Rear-admiral) Philip Howard Oolomb 
[q. V. Supph] in developing a system of visual 
signalling, applicable to naviu and military 
operations, which was adopted by tho outbo- 
ritios. He also invonted and perfected an ap¬ 
plication of the oxy-oaloium light for night 
signalling. The whole apparatus fitted into 
a box for transport, and was admirably adapted 
for its purpose. Tho ‘ Army and Navy Signal 
Book ’ was compiled by Bolton and Oolomb, 
assisted by an ofiicer of royal engineers, and 
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Thomas Ohalmi'i’s'H solwiino of cliurcli oxton- 
slon, Ilo bocnmc excoodiiigly popular as a 
proaclier, and was sooinvell Itiiown iLrough- 
oiit Scotland. In liia early yours at Ifclso ho 
anticipatod tho inelliods of (ho ovangclical 
alliance l>y froquciilly arrauguig for eight 
days or nioro of united prayer. lie began 
tho jniblicatiou of paninhlets supplementary 
to his ministerial work, and he gradually 

■ntwIiiAitrl nvn.iifyf\1iri!n.1 hnnira. Bimll nu ^ Dn^ru 


;“a EStricians, of whioli he became hono- 
mjr secretary. He edited the Journal of 
Se society, and was aftei-wanls vico-prosi- 
Lt In 1871 ho was appointed by tlie board 
of trade under the Metropolis Water Act to 
be water examiner to tbe motropolie. ITn ^vaa 
nwmoted to be liouteiiant-coloncl on J 5.1 uno 
1877, and retired from tlie military sorvioo 
with the honorary rank of colonel on I July 
1881. He was knighted ill 188d. 

Bolton intereeted himaolf in electrical 

matters, and thebeautifuldispkysof coloured 

fo-nnin. and electrio liglils which formed 
prominent fenturoa of tho oxliibitioiis at 
South Kensington from 1883 to 1880 wui-o 
by him and worked from the oont ral 
tower under hie poreonnl superintondmioo. 
Bolton died on o Jan. 1887 at the lloyal 
Bath Hotel, Bmurneraouth, Jlainpshiro. 

He was the author of ‘London Water 

S '/1884, 8to, of which a now and «n- 
edition, with a sliorl exposition of tho 
law relating to water coinpanios gonorally, 
by P. A. Scralohloy, was publisliud in J 888; 
‘Description of tho flluminatod Houiitaiu 
and of the Water Pavilion,’ 1884, 8vo, ori¬ 
ginally delivered os a locturu at tho luter- 
nsCionol Health Exhibition. 

Bolton married in 188(1 Julia, accond 
daughter of H. Mathews of Oatlands Park, 
Surrey; she survivod him. 

[Wat Office Hocorda; obituary netiros in tho 
tCimes of 7 Jan. 1887, in (he Hoynl Kiigiueore' 
Jonmal of Pebmory 1887, and in the Annual 
Begistec and other poiiodicnls.J It. It, V. 

BONAB, IIORATIUS (1808-18811), 
Scottish divine, second son of .fames Hoiiur, 
second solicitor of excise, Mdiuburgh, was 
bom in Edinburgh on 11) JDec. 1808. Edu- 


disposing of two hundred and oiglity-Jivo 
llioiiMuul copies, while of the latter an iasiio 
of lifty-nino thouBaud was spoedily ox- 
haunted. Eor tho advancement of his work 
in his congregation and his Siinday-school 
classes, he bugan in Leith the comjiositionof 
hymns, ooiitiuuinjj Ihopraotico iiiXeUo and 
afterwards. He joined the free church in 
1843. On 0 April 1853 ho received tlieliono- 
rary degree of D.i). from Aberdeen Enirei'- 
aity. Ilo wan appointed minister of Ohaliiii'i's 
Memorial Uhureh, Edinburgli, on 7 Juiui 
1800. Ho was muderalur of the general au- 
somhly of tho free church in May 1883, A 
manor extraordinary energy and versat illly, 
Itmiar was one of the last among notable 
Edluburgh proaplinrs to conduct sorvicoB in 
tho open air, and this ho frequently did on a 
Kjmday in addilion to t)io regular work for 
luH congrugatioii. Ho died in Edinburgh on 
81 July 1880. 

Boiuir married in 1813 Jano Kathoriiio, 
third duughler of llubuit Lumlio {d, i83D), 
nuiuHtui'uf Kelso, bUius^mpthisodfiilly with 
his Work, and is liorsuli said to liavo wrillon 
religious vorso. Him prudeoeasod him, ns did 
also H(‘voval inembors of his family. 11 o was 
mirvivod by tbree daiiglilers and a son, wlio 
bocamo a Iroo eliiircU ininistor. 

An a liynui-writor Hoiiar was ablo to cou- 
secralo a panHiug mood by giving it a tan¬ 
gible expression in verse. 1 Us best hymns 
arospontunooiiH, lluont, melodious, mul dovo- 
tiouul. Oueasioimlly they uro geiiiiino lyrical 
poems, as e.g. ‘’When tlio weary soekiiig 
rest’ and ‘ [ heard the voice of Jesus say,’ 
which IHsUop b'raser of Mauolioslor IhoiigUt 
tho best hymn in tlmlaugimgo. His' Hymns 
of Ifruthand Hope’wem soon sold to tho 
numbur of M0,7'J() copios. Tim standard 
value of his work is ilhmtratod in tho ‘ Scut- 


cated at the high school and Um univorsity 
of Edinburgh, he had among his follow- 
stttdents Itobert Murray MoOlioyne fq. v,] 
aadotbsrs, afterwards notablo as ovangulists. 
Licensed as a proachor, ho did mission work 
ia Leith for a tinio, luid in Eovombor 1837 
bs settled at Eolso as minister of llio now 
North Gbiurch founded in connection with 


tish llyramuw'—used in common by tlio 
tlireo Heottiflfi pi-osbytorian oliurclu's and 
tho Irish prosiiytorions—In which eighteen 
of Iiis hymns ooour, along with devotional 
lyrics drawn from nil possible Bourcps. 
I'krly inlliumoed by Edward Irving, who 
dolivorod in Edinbuigh throe series of loo- 
turos on tho Apocalypse (181)8-0-80), Eouar 
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steadily adhered through life to the belief 
in the Second Advent, urging his views in 
‘Prophetic Landmarks’ (1847) and the 
‘ Coming and Kingdom of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ’ (1849)j as well as in the ‘Journal of 
Prophecy,’ wmch he edited. 

Bonar published numerous religious tracts 
and sermons; edited ‘Kelso Tracts,’ many 
of which he wrote; and contributed to the 
‘Imperial Bible Dictionary’ and Smith’s 
‘Bible Dictionary.’ He was for a time 
editor of ‘The Presbyterian Review,’ ‘The 
Quarterly Journal of PrOThecy,’ ‘The Chris¬ 
tian Treasury,’ and ‘The Border Watch.’ He 
selected devotional readings, which he fiuy 
nished in some cases with prefaces and notes. 
His chief worlis were as mllows: 1. ‘Songs 
for the Wilderness,’ 1843-4. 2. ‘The Bible 
Hymn-Book,’ 1846. 3. ‘Hymns Original 

and Selected,’ 1846. 4. ‘The Desert of 

Sinai: Notes of a Journey &om Cairo to 
Beersheba,’ 1867. 6. ‘Hymns of Paith 

and Hoi>e’ (translated into Prench), Srd 
ear. 1867-61-6. 0. ‘The Laud of Promise: 
Notes of a Spring Journey from Beer¬ 
sheba to Sidon,' 1868. 7. ‘ God's Way of 

Peace, a Book for the Anxious ’ (translated 
into French, German, and Gaelic), 1862. 
8. 'Days and Nights in the Past, or Illus¬ 
trations of Bible Scenes,’ 1806. 9. ‘The 
Song of the New Creation, and other Pieces,’ 
1872. 10. ‘ My Old Letters ’ (a long mito- 
biogrimhioal poem), 18772nd edit. 1879. 
11. ‘ Hymns of the Notivity, end other 
Pieces,’ 1879. 12. ‘The White Fields of 

Prance: an Account of Mr. M'All’s Mission 
to theWorldng Men of Paris,’ 1879. 13. ‘ Com¬ 
munion I^mns,’ 1881. 

JoHK JiMns Bowab (1803-1891), older 
brother of lloratius Bonar, born at Edin¬ 
burgh on 26 March 1803, was trained at 
the high school and at the university of 
Edinburgh, and licensed to preach on 
26 April 1827. Ordained minister of St. 
^draw’s, Greenock, on 20 Aug. 1836, ho 
joined the fires church (1843), received the 
deraee of D.D. at Edinburgh on 20 April 
1883, and celebrated his jubilee ou 8 June 
1886. A respeeted and popular preaohor, 
he prepared several religious handbooks, in¬ 
cluding ‘Books of the Bible/ ‘Fourfold 
Creation of God,’ ‘Mosaic Ritual,’ and 
‘ Outline of Prophactio Truth.’ He died at 
Greenock on 7 July 1891. 

Abdbiiw Annx Airann Bobae (1810-1892), 
th^oungest of the three brothers, was born 
at Edinburgh on 29 Aug. 1810. Latin me¬ 
dallist at high school and Edinburgh Univer¬ 
sity, he was licensed as a preacher in 1886, 
and, after some experience in Jedburgh and 
St. George’s, Edinburgh, ho was ordainod 


minister of Oollace, Perthshire, in 1888 B 
joined the free church in 1843, andoni'ljJ 
1866 he became free church niiniaterof 
Finnieston, Glasgow, holding the chargaH 
his death on 31 Dec. 1892. lie travelks t 
Palestine in 1839 with B. M. McCJheyneS 
whom he published a very siiooe8sfuI% 
moir’ in 1848. Besides various other sW 
memoirs, pamphlets^ and tracts, he wrote' 

1. ‘ Narrative of a Mission to the Jews ’ ISI'V 

2. ‘ Commentary on Leviticus,’ 1846,8. • cw 
and His Ohm’ch in the Book of Psalms ’1859 
4. ‘Palestine for the Young,’1806. Ils'edited 
Samuel Rutherford’s ‘Letters,’ 1862' Juj 
edit. 1891. He kept a shorthand diary am. 
tinuously from 1828 to 1892, the reaiTj 
closing within a few weeks of his death. Of 
rather limited interest this was extended etd 
edited by his daughter, who published it« 
‘Andrew A. Bonar,D.D,, Diary andLetteis' 
1894. It spoodily reached its fifth thouseal 

[Horntins Bonar, D.D.; a Memorial (indsd. 
ing an autohiogrnphioal fragment); Scotsana 
1 Aug. 1880; .Inlian’s Diet, of nymnotegf 
.John James Bonar, D.D.: a Jubilee VoIiiim'- 
Dr. A, A. Bonar's Dinry and Letters; Itea 
A. A. Bonar, D.D., by Professor Pergus 
guson, D.D.] T, B. 

BOND, Sin EDWARD AUGUSTUS 
(1816-1898), principal librnrian of IheBri- 
liah Museum, sou of John and Sophia Bead, 
was horn on 31 Doc. 1816 at Hanwcll, 
whore his father, a clergyman, conductedt 
largo private school, llo was admitted at 
Morchaiit Taylors’ school in Dec. 1830, 
and in 1833 entered the record office u 
an assistant. Placed under the immeffiste 
direction of Sir Thomas Dufths Hordy sad 
the Rov. Ju8e]>h Ilnutur, ho had the best 
opportunities of making himstdf acquaint^ 
with raedifoval handwriting in so fat as this 
is exemplified in the national records, and 
was a thorough expert in this department at 
the time of his transfer in 1838 to the Britidi 
Museum, where he speedily became an ac< 
complishod pnlioogrnplier. Ilia services wets 
warmly ackuowleugud by his chief, Sir Fre¬ 
deric Madden [q. v.], hoforo the Museum 
oommissiou of 1840, and in i860 he was 
made Egerlon librarian, Un the sudden 
death in 1864 of John Holmes [q, v.jbe suc¬ 
ceeded him as assistant koopor, and held tkis 
post until his promotion to the kcopotship 
upon the rotiremout of Sir Fredorio Madden 
in 1806, His position as assistant keeper 
had been more inominent than usual, the 
estrangement between Sir F, Madden and 
the pi'iucipnl librnrian. Sir Anthony Panlcii, 
causing much oiUcial work to bo performed 
through him. His deportment in these deli- 
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j^jjeiic^tttiicBSwas 

‘“fl *’‘^S°cliaigo of tlie manuBcvijrt 

Md before he quitted oflioo all wore 
the high standard of rogulnrity 
which has hceu 
‘® ■-Mjj.ad ever since. He published onta- 
of acquisitions up to date, oaueod 
Slo-Saion and illuminated mamisoripl s to 
^satisfactorily desmhcd, and au,_)Qrin- 
Sed the compilation of a classiliod mclox 
ftehighest value. While tlius steadily 
™ii(r a career of unostontatious service, 
Land the public were mirprisod by Ins 
Bidden elevation to tlio priucipal librariM- 
bUp in August 1878, upon the resignation 
of John Winter Jones [q-v.], (ho post hay- 
ine been most unexpectedly cluolinod by Sir 
Charles Thomas Wewtoii [q. v.], to wiiom it 
had been offered almost as a mattor of course. 
Bond's name had hardly been mentionod in 
with it, but no other ollicer of 
ths museum had equal claims, and lio ao- 
it on the strong urgency of Sir A. 


Paniszi. _ , , , , 

As principal librarian Bond showed t.Iio 
some vigour and reforming spirit that had 
choraoterised his admiiiiatrol ion of the maim- 
Kiipt department. IIo had not long hold 
olHee ere he instituted oxpeviinonta for the 
introduction of the electric light, wliicli after 
tome disappointments wore crowned with 
raccess, and have giuatly extended tho use 
of the museum by tho pulilic, besides con¬ 
tributing to its aeouvhy. By able negotia^ 
tions ■ffSli the treasury ho carried out a re¬ 
form, which he had long advocated, by oli- 
taining power to convert the huge ami un- 
irioldy manuscript oatabiguo of the priiitod 
book department into a handy printed ciita- 
l 5 gue,Bud keep it up in print for tlio future. 
Kothing was more remai'kiihlo in him tlian 
hia openness of mind, and n roccpl ivcncsii of 
newideas most unusual in a voturnn oiliciol. 
Asijgnal instance was ilia introduction of tho 
fliding press, which by iirovidiiig spneo for 
the enormous accumulation of now booics 
irithout additional building, ims saved a vast 
aom of money to tbo nation. An ordinary 
official would hare hasitatod for yeai'S j Bond 
took the idea up in flvo minul os.' Tlio sopara- 
tion of the natural history mnscum from the 
other deparlmoiits was ciTected during ids 
term of office, and under him were created 
the new buildings of tho Whito Wing, with 
accommodation for manuaoriptB, nowspniiors, 
prints, and drawings. I’ovhaps tho most 


important acquisition made during his prin¬ 
cipal librarinnship (1878-1888) was that of 
tlio Slowo MSS., of tho liighost imporlaiico 
for English history. Tho reiuaiiidor of the 
Earl ofAshburnliam’s collection would have 
been acquired if the libcralil y of govorninont 
had risen to tho occasion. 

Apart from his work in tho museum Bond’s 
most distinguished sorvico was his fouiidir- 
tiou in 187!h in oonjuiiction with hia suo- 
cesBor, Sir E. Maimdo Thonqiuon, of the 
ralmogrnpliical Society, whoso publicntiona 
of facsimiles have contributed much to raise 
nalmograpiiy to the rank of an oxact sciouco. 
1 lu also 1 ook a loading part in the cont rovorsy 
respocling the date of tlio ‘Utrecht Psaltor,’ 
Olid edited tho ‘SpooelioB in tho Trial of 
Warron llnslings* (d vols, 1860-0]) for go- 
vonimont, tlio ' OhronicaAbbatim do Melsa ’ 

a for tile itolls Sorios, and Giles 
or’s ' itussu Ooinmonwcttltli ’ and Sir 
Jeromo Iloraoy’s ‘Triivols in Itussia’ for tho 
JTaltluyt Hooioly (printed in one volume ns 
‘ Hussia at tlio close of the Sixteenth Ocn- 
tiiry,’ 1860). lie edited the valnahlo folio 
‘Fttesimilos of Ancionl CItarIcrs in tlio 
British Museum'in 1878, and in 1880 lio 
gave to tlio (Jlianoor Society ‘Chaucer us 
Pago in tho llousoholtl of tlie Oomitess of 
Ulster’(priiitod in' Life llecnrds of Oliauoor,' 
vol. iii.) After his retirement in 1888 ho 
ri'sided in Uriiicoa Square, BayBwator,wlioro 
ho died on 2 Jan. 1898. TIio honour of 
K.O.B. was conlbiTcd upon him only a fow 
days hofovo his death. (Hailsluiio caused 
him to ho mado a U.B. hi 1886; ho was an 
lionovary LL.I). of Oainhriilge, and recoivod 
tho order of tho crown of Italy, lie nmr- 
riod, in 18'I7, Caroline ffranoos, lildost daugli- 
tor of tho Bov. Biv.liaril Ilayris Barham, 
author of tho ‘ Tiignhkby Ijegunds,’ ond loft 
tlvo danghturs, all married. 

(Tinios, 4 Jun. 1RD8; Itobiiisun’H Morchanl 
Tnylors' Sclieul llegislar, ii. 244 ; Mon of tlio 
Tinio, 14th edit.; Oiirnotl's lisseys in Bildio- 
grniihy; porsuaal kuoirliulgi).] B. O. 

BOOTH, Mns. OATHlSlirNE (1831)- 
1890), 'inotbor of tJni Salvation Army,’ was 
hom at Asiibourno, Dorbyshiro, on 17 Jon. 
1829, Slio was tho only doiiglitor of a 
family of llvo. JTor foliior, Jolm Mumford, 
woB a coach-huildor by profession, and in 
tho oarlior years of life a Wesleyan lay 
prottchor. Ilor mother was a woman of 
niinsnally strong and forront roliglous fool¬ 
ing; slioprororrodto educate iier daughter at 
home, oxou)»t for two years from 1841, ond hor 
induonco upon liorwas deep andpormanont. 
From early years Oatliormo was spocially 
stiusitivo to ruligious imiirussions. In 1844, 
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when her parents removed to London, she 
experienced what she considered her con¬ 
version and joined the Wesleyan church in 
Brixton, In 1848 numbers of members, 
known as the Reformers, were excommuni¬ 
cated by the Wesleyan church, among them 
Catherine Mumford, She joined the Re¬ 
formers’ chapel and worked hard in sup^rt 
of the congregation and its work. In 1861 
William Booth, also an excommunicated 
Reformer, preached at this chapel and made 
the acg^uointonce of Miss Mumford. In 
1862 Booth accepted the position of pastor 
to the Reformers at a salary of 601. a year, 
and in the same year became engaged to 
Catherine Mumford. They were married on 
16 June 1856, when Booth was appointed 
by the annual conference of the new con¬ 
nexion to carry on regularly a series of 
itinerant missions or 'revivals.' William 
Bromwell Booth, the eldest son of his 
parents, was born at Halifax in 1866, and 
the second son, Bollington, at Brighouse, 
Yorkshire, in 1867. In 1868 Booth bogau 
a ministry at Gateshead, and there Mrs. 
Booth for the first time took a share pub¬ 
licly in her husband’s work by leading ofi'in 
prayer at the conclusion of his sermon. Her 
daughter Catherine, afterwards Mrs. Booth- 
Clibbom, was born at Gateshead in the same 
year. It was during Mr. Booth’s ministry 
at Gateshead that manv of the methods after¬ 
wards ohoracteristio of the Salvation Army 
were inaugurated. Mrs. Booth in 1860 
wrote a pamphlet asserting the right of 
women to preach and teach, in answer to 
an attack made by an independent minister, 
the Rev. A. A. Rees, u^n the practice. In 
the springof 1860 Mrs. Booth made her first 
appearance in her husband’s pulpit, and her 
fame as a preacher at once began to grow. 
In 1861 Mr. Booth resigned hm position at 
Gateshead in order thatLe might give him¬ 
self up to revivalistic work. 

His wife everywhere accompanied him, 
and by 1864 had brought hcrsell to conduct 
meetings single-handed whenever it seemed 
advisable, A third son, Herbert, was bom 
in 1862; four more daughters made up the 
family to eight. In 1866 the Booths came 
to London, and the Salvation Army is gene¬ 
rally held to have been founded by the for¬ 
mation of the ' Christian Revival Associa¬ 
tion ’ in the tent used for revivolititia ser¬ 
vices in the quaker burial-ground in White¬ 
chapel. At this time Mrs. Booth began to 
address meetings in the west end, in the 
Polytechnic, and the Kensington assembly 
rooms, and other places, and her power of 
improssing the rich proved as remarkable as 
her influence over the masses. In 1867 she 


conducted a mission at Margate 
success, and_ in 1873 another, equally 
markable in its results, at Portsmouth^ i" 
1877 the term ‘ Salvation Army ’ wasmlmt j 
and the military idea and discipline XiT 
rated in various directions. Durmg the Jt 
five years the movement mads* 
progress, and became one of the larger ttl 
gious organieations 0 f the world. Mie. fimSi 

gave her husband invaluable suppoit Tfk 

the aamy was growing iij), and devoted w 
self especially to all measures tendimi, 
improve the position of women and chiMia 
in great cities. In 1886 she exerted heiJf 
strenuonsW to secure the paBsing ofZ 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 


tors to the queen and to Mr. Qladstone'jni 
addressing many mootings in London’ail 
the provincos. Dm-ing the end of 1886 ml 
the whole of 1887, in a series of iiio. tn n 
in Exeter Hall and the groat towns of th 
provinces, Mrs. Booth may he said to he 
reached the height of her infiuence as a 
speaker and revivalist. In her youth Up 
Booth was a suirorer from spinal weaW 
and continually during her arduoua lik ale 
was prostrated by severe illness. M 1813 
she was in danger from an acute attack of 
angina pectoris, and in 1888, oftsr son 
months of pain and depression, was p. 
nouucod to he sulTering from oancec. Ab 
an illnoBB endured with huroio courage ska 
died atClaolon-on-Sca on 4 Oct. 1806. ]£, 
body ‘lay in stale’ ot the Oongross Hall of 
the Salvation Army, Clapton, and her fonenl 
at Olympia was attended by a gathotiij 
suimosed to numbei' thirty-six thousand. 

Inis account is tho murost outline ^a 
series of evangelistic labom’s which rival the 
efforts of Wesley and Moody. It was due 
in the main to Mrs. Booth’s genius and 
capacity that the position and work of 
women in the Solvation Army boesms ao 
distinctive and original a feature of its 
organisation. It is impossiblo yet to esti¬ 
mate the full significance of tho Sslvatiiin 
Army as a roligious movement and a leli- 
gious soot, and only when that estimate ia 
made can Mrs. Booth’s sorvico to her geae- 
ration bo uudorstood, It may meouwliile 
he noted that thoso special methods of tka 
uu'my which might ho criticised os irrere- 
rent or sonsationol, heartily as they weis 
accepted by Mrs. Booth, were in hra easa 
always kopt wholesome and harmless by 
her deeply earnest and spiritual tempcEs- 
ment. ller passionate, reverent, and coin- 
ogeous faith was invaluahle to hor husband’s 
work, and a true cause of all that is W 
and most pomanent in the methods of tka 
Salvation Army. 
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'-rrr^^^ihwrtT^ously in tlae publl- 
V®' „nL Salvation Army. Among hot 
and addroBtea may bo apo- 
(olleetedP P r papers on Practical lio- 
‘gyo. 2. ‘ Papers on Aggrosaivo 

ltaoB,;i87B,ovo. t 

cUtion^.^^ 4. ‘Tbo Salvation 

?°*"^elSto the Ohuroh and Stale, 
Addresses, -1888,8vo. 6.‘Lifoand 
Eeports of Addresses delivered m 
ifflS 8vo. 6" 'Popular Ohris- 
ft^Series of Lectures dolivorod in 
S™Hi;PiccadiUy,-1887,8vo. 

fThe lift of Catherine Booth,^ the Motlior of 
*t.lfiiil7Atioo Arnay, by her son-in-law, doli. 

voliininfl MAS)*2^. 



u'fSmS* Woman, by Jennia Ohappoll, 
1J98 A'Study ’ by Mr, W, T. Stead appuavod 

“booth orBOTHB, WILLIAM (1300P- 

a , arolibishop of York, horn in Poolos 
Laneashira, probably about 1800, was 
fhW <a fourth son of John Dooth of lloi’ton 
in that eoanty, by his first wift, Jonn, daugh¬ 
ter of Sir Henry Trafford of Traflord. Law- 
ttiiceBooth[q.v.] was his half-brothor, and 
tom his brother Kobort wore desoomlod Iho 
tons Ddamero. A third brotlior, John 
(A 1478), was dean of tlie collogialo cliuroh 
of Manchester, acchdoacon of liiohmond, 
ri innmllnr of Oombridgo in 1403, aoorolary 
to Mwrf IV, and bishop of Uxotor from 
1486 until his death on 6 April 1478. 

William is said to have studiod common 
low at Gray's Inn, and thorn disliking that 
prneult, fo have moved to Oambridga, pos- 
nbly to Pembroke Hall, whoro his hrothur 
Laiwence was educated. After being ordaiuod 
ho iros collated on 9 April 1410 to the pro- 
tend of Oxlonin Southwoll collogial e ohuroh. 
Bo became sub-dean of St. Paul s Oathudral 
ia or before 1420, and in 1421 ho wae ap- 
loiuted choncollor of tho samo cathedral; 
Miras also rooter of Ilaoknuy and orProscott 
iaLanenshire. On 18 Oct. 1420 ho was iu- 
Etalledinthe prebend ofUaiiliulm in Lincoln 
Cethedial, but rosigiiod it in 1421, being on 
28 May in that year made pruboiidary of 
Ooramptorpor-Maro in St. Paul’s. On 2 JSf ay 
1429 he was mode ambdoacon of Middlesex, 
and in 1484 he was collated to tho proboiiu 
of Langford Ecolesia in Lincoln Oathodrol. 
On 2 Nov. 1443 he received the probond of 
Ghnmberlainwood in St. Paul’s Cathodral, 
and on 28 April 1447 ho was provided by 
jiipiil bull to tho biahoprio of Oovontry and 
Lichfield, being consecrated on 9 July fol- 


Booth seems to have ronderod hhnsolf un¬ 


popular by taking part with tho Lancastrian 
ministers, SulTulk niid Somorsul; and in1460, 
according to Gascoigno, thero wore hostile 
domonslralions against him in his diocese. 
On 20 Jan. 1460-1 he was one of tho persons 
named by tho House of Commons as causes 
of tho ropont distiirbaiicos, and thoy de- 
moudod his haiiishmont from tho kingdom. 
No uotico was taken of this roquost, and on 
21 July 1462 Hootli was, through Somorsot's 
influoiice, translalod to the archbishopric of 
York; he was eiithronod on 4 Sept. Un- 
Ukohis brotherLawrouoo, ho took littlopnrt 
in polilioB; but it nppoars lo have boon he, 
and not Lawronoo, who was chancellor to tho 
quoon, Margaret of Anjou {Letters qf Mar¬ 
garet Anjou, Camden boo,, pp. 163,16(1 j 
QASOOiaini, Loci a Libro Veritatum, p, 40). 
Tie acquicscod in Edward IV’s accossion 
and asBislod at his coronation. On 10 Aug. 
1464 ho was oxouipiod from attendance at 
porliamoiit on account of hia debility and 
old age {Cal, j^alent Jlolh, 1461-7, p. 
841). ITo resided chiefly nt Southwoll 
palace, whoro ho made his will on 20 Aug, 
and died on 12 Sept, 1464. He was buriod 
in tho chapel of St. John Baptist in South¬ 
woll Minstor, whoro on luiprotonlious monu- 
mont was orootod to liis memory. His will, 
proved on 24 Nov. 1404, is printed in ‘Tosta- 
mento lOboracoiisia’ (Surloos Soo. ii. 264-7), 
Williiiin Worslcy [n. v.] being oiio of tho 
witiiossoB, Willi Arclibisbop Heinpo bo 
robuilt SoiitliwuU Minster, ond ho loft his 
ring and cronior to York Calhodral, whoro 
they aro still prosorvod. According lo tlaa- 
coigiio, wlioHu testimony must bo soinowhat 
disoouiitod, Bool li was' noithor a good gram- 
lutiriau, nor knowing, nor reputed virtuous, 
nor a gratluato of oiilior university ’ {Loci e 
Libro reritaium, p. lOi). 

|Oiil. I’at, llolls, 1401-7, passiro; Hotuii 
rnrlianioiitornm | J’roo, Privy Oouiicil, od. 
Nicolas; Lo Novo's Puslt, od, lliiiily, passim; 
IToimossy’s Novimi Itop, ICcol. Londiii.; 'roslsr 
nioniB IChoiiieensin (biirlous 8oe.), pis, ii. and 
iii. piwsini; Qnsenigua’s lAici oLibru Vorituliun, 
0(1. ThornUl Itngors, pp. 42, 47-8, 62, 101; 
Ijotters of Margivrut of Aiqou (Camden Sec.); 
(iaines's LaucasTiiro, iii, 140, iv. 770; litirko’s 
Extinct Pnomgo; ttamsay’sLancuBloriind Yurk.l 

A. If, P, 

BORTON, Sin All'l'lIUR (1814-1893), 
general and governor of Malta, youngost son 
of John Brow Horton, rector of BloAeld, 
Norfolk, and of his wife Louisa, daug^htor 
of tho llov, Thomas Carl how of Woodbridge, 
SuiTolk, was bom on 20 Jan. ]_814 at Blo- 
fiold. Educated nl Elen, ho rocoivod a com¬ 
mission os ensign in the 9t]i, or East Nor folic, 
regiment of foot on 13 July 1832; ho bocamo 
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lieutenant-colonel 10 June 1858, colonel 
28 Nov. 1861, major-general 1 Jon. 1868, 
lieutenant-general 19 Oct. 1876, colonel 
of tiio let battalion of the West India regi¬ 
ment 22 May 1876, general 4 Deo. 1877, and 
woe transferred to the colonelcy of the Nor¬ 
folk regiment 17 Oot. 1889. 

Borton joined his regiment in nelond, 
and accompanied it to the Mauritius in 1833, 
and on to India in 1836. Ha came home in 
1838 to study in the senior department of 
the fioyal Military OoUege, and obtained _n 
certificate in November 1839. After his 
return to India he served with his regiment 
in the campaign in Afghanistan under 
Major-geneim (afterwards Field Marshal 
Sir) George Pollock [q. ^ in 1812; ho 
took part in forcing the Enaibar pass on 
6 Apnl, when the 9th foot was broken into 
detachments which had the honour of load¬ 
ing the columns of attack; he was also 
engaged in the victory over Muhammad 
Akbar Khan at the Tezm pass and tho Uaft 
Kotal on 13 Sept., when Borton, at the head 
of a party of the 9th foot, mado a gallant 
charge. After the arrival of the force at 
Kabul on 16 Sept, ha accompanied the 
column under Major-general John MoCaskill 
into Kohistan, and took part in the assault 
and capture of the strongly fortified town 
of Istalif on 29 Sept. Borton returned to 
India in October with his regiment, which 
formed part of tho rearguard, and experienced 
some fighting in the passes. He received the 
medal for the campaign. 

He served with his regiment in the fifth 
brigade of the third infantry division in 
the Satlaj campaign of 1846-6, and was 
present at the battle of Mudki on 18 Dec, 
1846, and at tho battle of Fu-ozshah on 
21 and 22 Dec. In this battle he succoedod 
to the command of his regiment when 
Lioutenant-coloncl A. G. Taylor was killed, 
end. was himself very severely wounded in 
the right elbow, and never recovered tho 
complete use of his arm. For his services 
in this campaign he received tho medal and 
clasp, the brevet of major, ond a pension 
for his wound. 

The 9th foot returned home in 1847, and 
Borton did duty with the regiment at Win¬ 
chester till the ond of 1848, and during the 
next six years at various stations in Ireland, 
succeeding to the command on 10 June 
1863. He embarked with the regiment for 
Malta on 18 Feb. 1864, and went on with 
it to the Crimea on 19 Nov., whore he com¬ 
manded it at the siege of Sebastopol from 
27 Nov. to the end of the war with Russio. 
He led the regiment in the assault on the 
Itedon by the column under Major-general 


Eyro on 18 June, and was 
despatches {London Gazette, i July is-'*' 
For his services on this occasion ho ' 
moted to be colonel in tho army on y/[’ 
and made a companion of ther’ 


Bath, military division, on 27 July. Za 
close of tho war he received the Bntbl 
medal with one clasp, the Turkish 
the Turkish order of the Modjidie SrddJ 
and the French Legion of Honour^ 

Ho was also awarded a good service mmC 

From the Crimea Borton took ^» 
ment to Connda in 1866, and laoa£ 
home in November of the followin/w- 
when he wos stationed at Shornelid,^^ 
1 Mai-oh 1806 ho was appointed a colojjU 
the atafl“ to command tho troops at Coldist, 
Cn 1 April 1866 he was given the enm-^ u; 
of the infantry brigade at the Ounsgk ks. 
land, with tho rank of brigadier-gcsHsI 
until his 2 >romotiou to be major-gensialoj 
1 Jan. 1868. 

On 0 Sept. 1870 ho was appointed tolh 
command of tho Maisiir division of tliekltiij 
army, which he hold for five years, Hese 
promol ed to bo knight oorainaiidor of theeil' 
of the Bath, militniy division, on 2 Jimekn 
and on 18 May of tho following year wasipl 
pointed governor and oommander-m-ohMit 
Malta, He was made a knight grand cm 
of the order of St. Michael and St, Gam 
On 28 May 1880, and on relinquishing th 
government of Malta was promoted G.OB, 
24 Moy 1884. Borton died, on 7 Sept, 1693; 
at hie reeidonoo, 106 Baton Place, Lonjiii, 
and was buried on 9 Sept, at Iluuton, ntu 
Maidstone, Kent. He luarricd, on 9 Ajnil 
I860, at Drumbanaghor, co. Armagh, Ctn. 
line Mary Georgina (who survived hm\ 
daughter of tho Uev. John Forbes Olow, 
rpotor of Morno, co. Down, and of his 
wife, Mary Sophia Brownlow, sister of th 
first Lord Lurgaii. lie loft two som 

(1) Arthur Clooo, liouU'uaut-colonel 18li 
Somerset (Prince Albert’s) light mfsntij, 

(2) Charles Edward, mn;joi' 9tb Norfolkiegt 
ment, who sorvod in tho Afghan war ol 
1879-80, 


A fine portrait in oils of Sir Aitlw 
Borton by Herman llerkomcr of Willim 
Street, London, is in possession of Ltd; 
Borton at 106 Eaton Place, and a cop; u 
smaller size by Miss llorkomor was p 
sented by Lody Borton to the depdt of tk 
NorfoUc regiment at Norwich. 

[Doepatchoa; obituary notiros in lizrii 
8 Sopt, 1803, and Adinirally and Ilorss fiuiiidf 
Qazetto, 0 and 10 Sopl. 1808, with portrait; 
Cannou’a Hist, Kcconis of the Ninth orlnstHar 
folk Eegimrnt of Foot; Oongli's TheSikhiaal 
tho Sikh Ware j private souroos.) E. H. V. 
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■«55raOAULTrDlON (1830P-1890) 
wUed BoTOOiOiTOT, actor and 
born in Dublin on 20 Deo. 

£' Hisgaardion in youth was Dionvsiua 
T Xr who showed almost parental m- 
lum He was educated partly in 
n'Hin end partly at Thomas Wright IliU’s 
!hSat auceXIastle, Tottenham, and at 

the London University under hia guardian, 

n? Lardner. Under the asaumod name of 
<1^ Morton ’ he acted at Brighton and Ohol- 
tenham in 1838, at the Ilaymarkatj London, 
nZrehl8S9, and at the Queon’s Tlieatro in 
TortenlKun Street in 1840. Ondhlarch 1841, 
mdet the same pseudonym, lie produced at 
Corent Qaiden 'I/ondon Assurance, a livo- 
Mt piece, which, supported by Charles Mn- 

* 1lT«a ‘NTitaltiIf. 


& (Dezde), Mrs. psbitt (Lady 
Soanieniand Madamo Vest ns (Grace Jl 

“r*. ^ luim... ... 


Gay 

_ larkip- 

a triumph. In h’ob. 1843 lie gavo to 
the sUe theatre, under his own namo, ‘ Tho 
Irish Heiress,’ and on 10 Sept, to the llay- 
market'AlmaMator, or a Cure for Coquettes.’ 
iWonum'Mowed at Oovont Garden, 3 Oct. 
1843 , and at the Haymarket, 18 Nov. 1844, 
lOldneadsandYounglloarts.’ Utherpioces, 
TPritten alone or in conjunction with IJon- 
jamin Webster [q. V.], were <A Lover by 
fttay, ‘Curiosities of Literature,’ ‘Usod 
Up,'‘The Fox and the Qooso,’and ‘ OiDHar 
d» Baian,’ a translaiion of ‘ Don Cdsar do 
Buan,’ ‘A School for Scheming,’ ‘ Oonfl- 
dence, ‘The Knight of Arvii’ and ‘The 
Broken Vow’ (‘ L'Abhaye de Castro ’), ‘ Tho 
Wilow Copse,’ and ‘ Tlie Qiioon of Spades ’ 
PLa Dame de Piqued. On 14 Juno 18B3 
Boudoaull made at tho PrinceHM’s, as tho 
Tampire in his own adaptation of tho pioco 
to named, his first appoaranco ns nn actor. 
To As Princess’s ho gave ‘ Tlio Ooridoan 
Brothers^’ ‘Louis XI,’ and ‘Faust niul 
Marguerite,’ and to tliQ Adolphi ‘ J’riina 
lteana,”Janet Pride,’‘Gonoviovo,’ and odior 
ikilfol adaptations, lie married, in January 
1868, Mias Agnes Bohortsonj with wiiom ho 
played in New York, loturuing ooGOsioually 
to superintend tho production of pieces at 
Drury Lane or tho Adelphi. With his wife 
heb^an at tho Adelphi, 10 Sopt. 1800, an 
engamment, playing Myle8«na'Ooppalo«n to 
the Eily O’Connor of Mrs. Bouaioault in 
hisbesWmown drama, ‘The Oolloon llnwn,’ 
buMd to some oxtont upon Gerald GrUFin's 
Irish story, ‘ Tho Collegians,' This piooo was 
rMsrkobly suooo&sful, being played 800 
nights. ‘The Octoroon,’ in which ho was 
Salem Soiidder, followod on 18 Nov. 1801, 
‘Tils Dublin Boy' (' Lo Gamin do Paris') was 
lem 10 Fob, 1803, and ‘ The Life of an Ac¬ 
tress ’ 1 March. ‘ Dot ’ (‘ Tim Orlckol on tho 


lloartb ’) was given at tho Adelphi, 14 April 
1863, and at Drury Lane, of which ho-bccame 
temporarily manager, ‘ Tho llolief of Luolc- 
now.’ As managor of Aatley’s ho gavo, 
31 Ian, 1863, ‘ Tho Trial of Eilio Deans.* 
In 1801 tho St, .Tamos’a saw his‘Fox Chase,’ 
and tho Princess’s ‘ Tho Slroots of London.’ 
‘ Arrah-nn-Poguo,’ first soon in Dublin, 
porhaps his great csi success, was given at 
the Princess’s 32 March 1800, and was 
translatud into and acted in French and 
other languages. Tho author took tlio part 
of Sliaun, tlio Post. ‘ Tho Parish Olork,’ 
written for Joseph leiFurson, was given in 
Maucliostor, ‘ 'L’ho Long Strike ’ at the Ly¬ 
ceum, ‘The Flying Moud’ for tho opening of 
the llolbom, ‘ IIimtiMl Down’ at the St. 
Jornus’s, ‘After Dark’ ^808) and ‘Pro- 
sumptivo Bviduiico’ at tho J’rinress’s, and 
' Formosa at 1 )rury Ijano. In 1870 he gave 
to tho I’rinoi'ss’s ‘ Paul Lafarge,’ ‘A Dark 
Night’s Work,’ and ‘ TIiu Itapparue,’ and to 
tho llolbom ‘Jezebel.’ After revisiting 
America, ho appeared at the Gaiety on 4 May 
in ‘Night and Morning,’ njid was Dennis 
Bnikruddevy in an alternt inn of ‘ John Bull.' 
• Luti Astray ’ followod in 1874, and at Drury 
Lane in 1876 ‘'J’lio Shaughraun.’ In 1870 
ho retired to America, whore, ofter repu¬ 
diating his wife and making other so-oiulod 
nuptial aiTangomonts, casting on his children 
an onmeritud stigma, he died 18 Sept. 1690, 
Two sons of Jlouoicaiilt and two daughters 
are, or Imve boon, on the stagn. Une daiigh- 
tur marriod John Clayton (L84!t-1H8‘J) fq.v. 
iSuppl.j Mr. Dion Boucicault, jun., was 
concerned with tlio management of miuiy 
London theatres, 

iris name apiioars to a fuw plays in addi¬ 
tion lo those menlioiicd; ho was respnnsiblo 
for ‘Bnbil and Bijou,' given at Uoviuit Gar¬ 
den 30 Aug. 1872, a fairy extravaganza, 
wliioh may claim to have been tlio most 
Rcandttlously costly spectaolo eviirput on tlio 
English stage. On 3 Aug, 1880 bo gavo to 
tho llayinarket ‘A Bridal Tour,’ aii altorii- 
Uon of ‘Blarriagu,’ played in the irnited 
SttttoB. To tho samo year belong * Forbid¬ 
den Fruit’ and ‘The U'Dowd.’ in 1881 lie 
produced' Mimi,' and in 1880 ‘The Jill,’ in 
which ho was last soon in London. 

Boucicault was an excellent actor, ospe- 
oially in pathos. Ills Irish heroes ho ron- 
dorod very touchingly, and his Kerry in 
‘Night and Morning’ (‘La Joio fait Pour') 
tnigut stand oomparison with the Noel of 
M. Begnier of the original, Ills dramas show 
little originality, hoing almost without ox- 
coption built on somo work, play, or romance 
previously oxlsting. They am often models 
of construction, and tlio characterisation is 
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not seldom effective. They have never been 
collected. Many of them are included in the 
acting national drama of Webster, and tho 
collections of Lacy, French, and^ Diclts. 
Boucicault’a brilliant literary and histrionic 
qualities were not supported by any very 
ngorous moral code. He was for a time a 
strong advocate of Irish home rule. 

[Personal knowledge! Paacoe’a Bratnatio 
List; Scott and Howard’s Blanchard; Cook’s 
Nights at the Play; Cole’s Life of Charles 
Kean; Bra; Era Almanack; Athenmum, 
27 Sept. 1890; Sunday Times, various years; 
Men of the Time, 12th edit.] J. K. 

BOWUHr, CHARLES SYNGE CHRIS¬ 
TOPHER, Raboit Bowm (1836-1894), 
judge, born at Woolaston on 1 Jan. 1886, was 
eldett son of Christopher Bowen, a member 
of 0 CO. Mayo family who was successively 
curate of Woolaston, near Chepstow, and of 
Bath Abbey church, perpetual curate of St. 
Ma^ Magdalene, Southwark, and rector 
of St. Thomas’s, Winchester. His mother 
was daughter of Sir Richard Steele, 4th 
dragoon guards, and her mother was of 
mixed Austrian and Irish descent. The 
son Charles from 1846 to 1847 was at 
school at Lille, and from 1847 at the pro¬ 
prietary school at Blachheath. At the 
age of fifteen, when he went to Rugby, he 
had greatly impressed his masters with his 
proficiency as a scholar. At Rugby he was 
in the school house under Edward Meyridc 
GoulWrn [q.v. Suppl.],his tutors being first 
Mr. Cotton (afterwards bishop of Calcutta), 
and Buhseguently Mr, Bradley (now dean 
of Westminster). As a schoolboy he was 
most remarkable for his combination of 
scholastic and athletic distinction. He 
always occupied the highest place in tho 
school open to a boy of his age and standing. 
In November 1863 he was dected a scholar 
of Balliol, and at Rugby in July 1864 ob¬ 
tained the first exhibition (faeile pi-incepa), 
the queen’s medal for modern history, and 
the prize for a Latin essay. lie was a dis¬ 
tinguished member of the cricket eleven, 
and is said to have been tho best football 
player in the school. He also obtained the 
cup given at the athletic sports to tlio boy 
who had been successful in the greatest 
number of competitions. His brother wrol 0 
of him, ‘ He is the only person I ever knew 
to jump a cow as it stood.’ IIo went into 
residence at Balliol in 1864, and won the 
Hertford scliolarship in 1866, and the Ire¬ 
land in 1867. In the latter year, while yet 
an undergraduate, he was elected a fellow 
of Balliol. In 1868 ho obtained a first class 
in * groats,’ and was president of the union 
in the same year; and in 1869 he won tho 
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Arnold historical prizer He 
in 1867, M.A. in 1873, an' 

D.C.L. on 13 June 1883. Dui... 
graduate life Bowen became, aiul 
to the end of his life, the intimfttB“S 
and warm admirer of Benjamin Jowetti 
Suppl.], subsequently master of Balliol S.’ 
whose proposal in 1886 the college^ 
Bowen the highest compliment in it® J 
by electing him as its visitor. 

In April 1868 Bowen entered as a stuj* 
at Lincoln’s Inn (of which he was eS 
a bencher in 1879), and iu the samsZ 
upon leaving Oxford, became a pupilintt' 
chambers of Mr. Ohristie, an eminent o*. 
veyancer. From 1869 to 1861 ho wasak 
quent contributor to the ‘ Saturday Hevit? 
then edited by John Douglas Oook rq.vlijl 
terminated his oonneotion with it a 
latter year because of his disagreomentwii 
tho view taken by its conductors of tkiji 
thodoxy of Dr. A. P. Stanley (subseqneml, 
dean of Westminster), and of his fiy 
Jowett. The editorship of a proposed rinl 
ioumsl was offered to and declined b 
him. ^ 


On 26 Jan. 1861 Bowen was called totb 
bar, and in tho following October joinedtli 
western circuit, and records having had'ta 
little briefs’ when ho wont seBsious ktlii 
first time, IIo continued to work suceesi. 
fully at his profession until 1866, wheals 
health failed seriously. He spent the viita 
of that year and tho spring of 1867 abroii 
suffering much from fever and nervous ^ 
stration. Eromthistimuhishealthwasdlmji 
precarious, and his physical strength mi 
probably never equal to the strain put up 
it by his unremitting industry. Aitu fh 
general election of 1868 he was appoM 
a member of tho Totnos election commuaioii, 
but upon tlio discovery that his standbvii 
the bar did not qualify him for tliut ole 
tho appoiutmont was cancelled and tbst 4 
secretary to tho commission subslituled k 
it. In 18C9 ho was made a revising burristei. 
In 1871-4 ho was employed as junior 
sel in the ‘ Tichborne Case,* appearing agninit 
the' Olaimant ’ both in tho trial at nisiprigi 
before Ohiuf-jnstice Bovill, and in thociki- 
nal trial ' at bar ’ before Lord-chief-juatb 
Cockburn and Justices Mcllor and Liish[ii( 
Suppl. ORi’oif, Anruun]. In the formero! 
these trials ho was brought into close con¬ 
nection with Sir .Tolin Duke (afterwsnb 
Lord) Oolovidgo [q, v. Suppl.], who led for 
tho defendants, and tho two men formed oi 
affectionate intimacy which lasted througl- 
out their lives. It is said tlin t it wee fioven 
who invented in consultation the pbiosq 
‘Would you be siuqiriBodtohear that—?' 
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““pSi for^mW years, though not m 
Tnderalood by the public, who ware 
* l^simulv by ita woarisomo roilaraUon. 
S?w!p? with which it was dovisod was 
from giving in the form of the 
least hint oa to whether it 
be oowectly answered in the aittrma- 
ttfwhithe negative. During thoprogrosa 
case in 1872 Bowen was appomtod bv 
fflge, who wos then attonioy-gonaral, 
to f «“ooo.ssioa 

irifr Justice Sir Thomas Diolrson Archi- 
talffa Spl-] While ho hold this labo¬ 
rs offioa his reputation for leaimmg and 
Srenuity was extremely higli, and he had, 
3 (les his official worlt, a large and lucriv- 
Svatepractice, iln Way.1871) he was 
»yntcd by Lord Oairne a judge of tlm 
ama's lianch division, and was knighted, 
and in 1882 he was made a judge of the 
court of appeal. In 1893 lie was appointed 
a lord of appeal in oitlinary, receiving at 
the same time n life-poerngo, ond in tlio same 
■rear he presided over a departmental com- 
niittee of the home office, wliioh inquired 
into the circumstances of a riot at h oatlior- 
stoue, and reported oorrootly upon the stale 
of the law—with wMoh the puhlio had be¬ 
come unfamiliar—relating to the enpproeaion 
of riots by force. In the following spring 
Bowen's health, which Imd for some time 
been such os to cause unensinosa, failed on- 
tiisly, and he died on 10 April ISOd. 

Bowen married, in 1802, Emily Pranoos, 
eldest daughter of James Meadows llondni 
fo. V.] By her he had tliron ohildroiv—^tho 
Hev. william Edward Bowen (4. 1802), 
Maxwell Steele Bowen (4,18051, and I'llhel, 
who married Josiah Wedgwood, osq. Jjady 
Wen survived her imahiind and died on 
26 Match 1897, A marble tablet, hearing an 
inscription by Mr. Justiue Duuinnu, was 
erected to his momory by liis fallaw-boiicliotH 
d Lincoln’s Inn in their chapel. 

Without having that commanding force 
of idiaracter whiem procures for somo inon 
recognilion as among the greatest judges of 
their diy, Bowen was conspiouous among 
bis. contemporaries for the subtlety and 
rapidity of his perceptions, for his almost 
excessive power of rolinod distinotion, and 
&t the elegant precision of his language, 
It was ranorally felt tliat his success as a 
judge of first instance, especially wlion try¬ 
ing cases with a jury, was not comraun- 
sraate with his reputation a.s a man of vary 
high ability and groat mental distinction. 


lie could not oonsidorqneations of fact from 
tho sort of point of view which might be 
expootod to be taken by juries, and bis sum¬ 
ming up of ovidouco bad consequently less 
influence upon their verdicts Mian those of 
somo of his brethren. In tho court of appeal 
his work suited him bettor. Tho master of 
tlie rolls, William Baliol Brett, lord Esher 
[q. V. Suppl.]., in whoso court he had usually 
snt hoforo his promotion to the House of 
Lords, said of nim from tlie bench, upon 
tho announcement of his doathj ‘ Ilia know¬ 
ledge was BO complete that it is almost be¬ 
yond my iiowors of expression. His rea¬ 
soning was so extremely accurate and so 
boantifiiUyfine tliat what lie said sometimes 
escaped my mind, which is not so finely 
edged.’. This tribute, uttered in a moment 
of emotion by a generous and warm-hearted 
critic, is probably equivalent to tho opinion 
that Bowtys strength lay rather in his re¬ 
markable intollcctuai agility and grace than 
in tho faonlty of firmly expounding the grunt 
priiiciplns of law, anti lucidly tracing them 
to their logical application in particular 
circumstances. 

In private life Bowen was roinarkahle for 
tho vivacity of his wit, for tho charm of his 
manner—tfoscribed by his hiogranhor as 
‘ almost deferential urbanity ’—and a pre- 
foniid reserve which made it doubtful 
wliothor any one know him with real inti¬ 
macy. He was tho author of many apt 
and mnoh-quotod sayings, of which perhaps 
the most mmons is his snggestod ninend- 
meut of a jiropoaod address by the judges to 
the sovereign upon the oponing of tho royal 
courts of j.nslico. Tho draftsman had used 
Uu) expression,' C/onsoions as wo are of our 
own inliTmltii's/ and objection was taken 
that tho phroso was unduly hiimhlo, Bowen 
Biiggostou, by way of pleasing both parties, 
'Conscious as wo are of one another's in¬ 
firmities.' In person, ho was woll-propoi'- 
tioued and of middle sixo; his fontnres were 
regular, and his eyes of remarkable beauty, 
To tho ond of his life, in spite of ill-liualtli, 
ho preserved great juvenility of appearaneo. 
At tho limo of liiHappeinlmont to the bench, 
in his rocly-fifLii year, his aspect was odmost 
boyish. 

In 1808 he published a pamphlet in favour 
of Bubmititing to arbitration tlie whole of the 
diilbroncoB hetwauii onisolvos and tho United 
Slates arising out of the Araorioon civil 
war. In JH 87 ho published a translation 
into English verao of tho EoWiios, and the 
first six books of tho ASnoid, of Virgil. Tlie 
raelro ho soleclod was tho ahorlenod rhym¬ 
ing liexamol or, and ho handled It with re- 
mtirkahlo skill, 
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[Lord Bowen, a BiograpUcal Sketch, by Sir 
Henry Stewart Cunningham, K.C.I.E., printed 
for private eircuUtion 1898, puhliehod 1807, 
Campbell and Abbott’s Life and Letters of 
Jowett; Eoster’a Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886, and 
Men at the Bar; Lincoln’s Inn ^cords, 1896; 
Burke’s Peerage, 1804; personal recollections.] 

n. S-N. 

BOWEN, Sitt GEORGE FERGUSON 
(1831-1899), colonial governor, bom in Ire¬ 
land on 3 Nov. 1831, •was the eldest son of 
Edward Bowen, afterwards rector ofTaugh- 
boyne, co. Donegal. Ha was educated at 
ChaTterhonse, and obtained a scholarship 
at Trinity College, Oxford, matriculating 
on 16 June 1840, and graduated B.A. 
in 1844. In that year ha was elected a 
fellow of Brosenose College, and in 1847 he 
graduated M.A. While at Oxford he was 
twice president of the Union. On 37 May 
1844 he entered Lincoln’s Inn as a student. 
In 1847 he was appointed president of the 
uni verity of Corfu, a post which he held for 
four years. He omuired a reputotion byhis 
'Ithaca in 1860 ’ (Oorcyro, 1860,8vo), which 
reached a third edition in 1864 (London, 
8vo), and was translated into Greek in 1859, 
and which Gladstone and other Homeric 
scholars have regarded as establishing the 
identity of that island with the island of 
Odysseus. In 1863 he added to his fame by 
bis 'Mount Athos, Thessaly, and Epirus: a 
Diary of a Journey &om Constantinople to 
Corfu ’ (London, 8vo). In 1848 he witnessed 
the desperate fighting at Vienna and its cap¬ 
ture by the imperial troops, and in 1849 
journeyed across Hungary before the close of 
the civil war, He conveyed a letter, at 
some risk, fi;om the refugees at Widiu to 
Sir Stratford Canning (afterwards Viscount 
Stratford de Redcli^} [q, v.], the English 
ambassador at Constantinople, and thus 
prevented the fugitives being handed over 
by the Turkish government. 

In 1864 Bowen was appointed chief se¬ 
cretary of government in ^e Ionian Islands, 
The desire of the natives for incorporation 
with the Greek kingdom was then under the 
consideration of the English government, 
and Gladstone was sent out in 1868 as lord 
high commissioner extraordinary to inquire 
into the question. Bowen advocated the 
surrender of the southern islands to Greece, 
and the incorporation of the important stra* 
tegic position of Corfu with the British 
dominions. Although his suggestion was 
not adopted, the foot that the population of 
Corfu and Paxo was ratW Italian than 
Hellenic was a strong argument in its favour. 

In 1856 Bowen was created O.M.G,, and 
in 1860 E,O.M.G. On 3 June 1869 ho was 


appointed first governor of 
the recommendation of the seetotate' j 
state, Sir Edward Bulwer Lyttoa V 
colony, on the petition of its inhabit,,,' 

Bay on 10 Deo. 1869. The first three^i’ 
ofhis administration wore devoted to mbhu 
ingthe departments of thenewgoveraS 
and he then set out on a torn mto 
torior. He had an observant eye for 
beauties, and a quick discernment of aoJ 
political questions in their early stami a 
gather with a ready perception of 
analogies. The vast sheep-runs wpeatedt, 
him exactly the bpuiioi eiphs of Homer A. 
Darling Downs reminded him of 
‘Loriss® campus opimm,’ and the sqnatt,. 
question seemed _a_ revival of tho' itnt 
between the patricians and ploheisna U 
the oyar pullicM. Universal sufitage uj 
vote by ballot be considered to be really cm. 
servative measures in the colony of Qaaaii, 
lond. On his return ha urged the him, 
government to assist in the eatablishneatii 
a disciplined volunteer force, both to de4i 
the colouyfrom foreign attack and topiesetti 
internal tronquillity with the native pow 
lation. A corps entitled 'the Quoenabij 
Mounted Rifles’ was enrolled in 1860« 
Brisbane, as well as several companies of it 
fantry. Bowen yncoiirnged the exploratiiii 
of northern and inland Queensland, in vbiili 
William Londsboroiigh [q. v.], George U 
phinstone Dalrymx>le, and others took put, 
while he himself accompanied an sxpeditiog 
which led to the formation of a codiip 
station aud soUlomont at Capo York. Da 
10 April 1800 ho was nominated G.OMG, 
and in 1860, on account of his services, Im 
term of oflioe was prolonged finm six It 
eight years. In the same year, however,tk 
monetary crisis in England afiecled Queeau 
land. Tne failure of the Agra and Ma8t(l^ 
man’s bank brought serious trouble on tie 
colony, and the ministry proposed to meet it 
by issuing an inconrovtible paper oatieser, 
Bowen rofusod to sanction the propoiu, 
ond endurod in consoqiionco oousidertlli 
unpopularity for a short time. He was, 
howeror, siipporlod by the more influential 
part of the community, and outlived popnlu 
resentment. 

Towards the close of 1867 Bowen ira 

{ promoted, in succession to Sir George Qny 
q. V. S^pl.] to tlio difficult governmeat 
of New Zealand. The second Maori w 
had lasted for eight years, and although tin 
Maoris wore unbroken, the home govammeat 
had withdrawn almost all the regular troops 
Bowon OBSumod ofileo on 9 Feb, 1868, By 
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■-■'■'TirTmtierarv^l M conciliatory 

reconciled the natives to Britiafi 

He met the chiefs in conference, made 
l^ll touts through holh islands,_nnd ro- 
• J .ililrasses and gave answers m patn- 
“'futvWnMTy he visited the Waikato 
m the centre of the North Island, a 
where English and Maori 
..Minna were intermingled. IIo was 
CTby the porallel between the social 
*^J^!nn of the Maori liighlands and that of 
SSS* %bUna. I tta lint porl.oJ 
leiffhteenth century. He pursued a policy 

LncUiation, endeavouring to nromoto good 

fS between the Maoris and the settlors, 
rootober the peace was broken by dan- 
KMus and simultaneoua outbreaks on the 
lost coast of the North Island under lit^ 
towetu, and on the east coast under To 
Kooti. The tribes, formerly friendly, at first 
showed an ominous coolness, but by a per¬ 
sonal visit to Wanganui, whore they wore 
Bowen prevailed on them to 
espouse the English cause. This was the 
turning pouit conteafc, and tlifl ton 

Tears' struggle was brought to an end in 
1870. The land question had boon a groat 
souree of trouble, and there had boon largo 
confiscations of the estates of natives in 
punishment of rebellion. Bowen approached 
the question in an equitable spirit, and by a 
i..n.rSflraMa measure of restitution mitigatod 
the fome native resentment. In 1872, in 
reward for his ability and success, ho was 
promoted governor of Victoria. 

The dimoulties which ho mot with in 
Yictoris were of a parliamoutary charaoior, 
occasioned by tho difi'eroncos between the 
assembly and tho legislativo council, which 
was elected for life and was thuroforo more 
independent than a nominated second cham¬ 
ber. The principal incident of his lorm of 
office wasa dispute on the subject of payinont 
of members. An item was includod by tho 
assembly in tho general appropriation bill 
for providing 'for the roimbursomout of (ho 
expenses of the members of tho council and 
assembly,’and in consequonco tho council in 
December 1877 rejoctod the entire bill, being 
pecluded by the constitution from amending 
It, Bowen felt that the question was purely 
colonial and preserved strict impartiality, de¬ 
voting himself to reducing tho expenditure of 
the executive to meet the failure of supplies. 
In April 1878 the matter was oompromised 
by the item relating to tho expenses of 
members being passed as a separate hill. 
Bowen was afterwards assailed for the 
measures he took to meet tho threatened 
financial deficiency, but bo successMly 
rindicated his conduct by pointing out that 
TOI. XXTT.—STO, 
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the question was a colonial ono and that he 
had acted in accordance with the advice of 
the ministry in office. 

During his governorship he paid a visit to 
Europe and America, and received the 
honorary degree of D.O.L. from the uni¬ 
versity of Oxford on 0 June 1876. On the 
expiry of his term, of ollice, on 31 March 
1879, ho was appointed to the crown colony 
of Mauritius, wnero ho landed on i April, 
nis sojourn there was uneventful, his prin¬ 
cipal task being to pul into successful opera¬ 
tion the comprolionsive labour code projected 
^ Ms immediate predecessor. Sir Arthur 
Turves Bhayre [q. v.] On 28 Deo. 1882 ho 
was appointed to Hongkong. In two years 
ho reconstructed the colouiu legislature and 
established friendly relations with neigh¬ 
bouring powors in the courso of visits to 
thorn and Japan. IBs tenure of office in¬ 
cluded the period of tho Franoo-Ohincse war 
of 1884-6, which called for groat vigilance 
and tact from the British governor. In 1686 
ill-health compelled him to return to Europe, 
and on his way home he visited India and 
was tho guest of his 0.xford friend, Lord Dnf- 
forin. In 1887 he retired from oJIioo. On 
2fi Nov. 1886 he was nominated a privy 
councillor, and in tho same year received 
the honorary dogroo of LJj.D. from 0am- 
bridgo University. IBs long exporionoe 
rendorod him a spuoial authority on colonial 
quostions, and in Dooombor 1887 ho was 
appointed chief of a royal commission sent 
to Malta to report on the arrangements con¬ 
nected with (lie now oonsfitution granted 
to that island. All his recommendations 
were adopted, and ho received tho thanks of 
govornmont. Bowen died at Brighton on 
nl Ifob. 1809, and was buried at B[enBal 
Greon comotcry on 26 Feb. He was twice 
inarriod—first, in 1866, to Diamantina, 
Ooantess lloma, daughter of Oandiano, 
Oount lloma, prosidont of tho Ionian sonato. 
Sho died on 17 Nov. 1893, and ho married, 
secondly, on 17 Oct, 1896, at tho ohuroh of 
Holy Trinity, Blonno Street, Florcnoo, daugh¬ 
ter of Thomos Euby [q. v.], and tho widow 
of Henry White. By nis first wife he had 
a sou, Ooorgo William, and four daughters. 

Besidos the works already mentioned 
Bowen, who was eleoled a momhor of tho 
Iloyal Geographical Society in 18-ld, and 
served on tlio oonnoil from 1889 to 1802, 
was tho author of Murray’s 'Handbook for 
Qreoco' (185d), and of a paper read before 
the Royal Colonial Institute on 'Tho Federa¬ 
tion of tho British Empire,' London, 1886, 
8vo; 2nd edit, 1889, A aolection from his 
dospat olios and letters was edited by Mr, 
Stanley Lnne-Poolo in 1880, entitled' Thirty 
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Years of Colonial Government,’ London, 
2 vols. 8 vo. 

[Thirty Years of Colonial Government. 1889 
(with portrait); TiBiee, 22 Fab. 1899; GaogrAphi- 
eal Journal, 1899, lii. 438-9 j llusdon’a Hist, of 
New Zealand, 1883, ii. 446-619; Escotfs Pillars 
of the Empire, 1879, pp. 1-7; Adderley’s Bo- 
view of the Colonial Poliry of Lord J. Bussoirs 
Administration, 1889, i. 123-4 J Poster's Alanrni 
Oxon. 1715-1886.] E- 1- O. 

BOWMAN, Sin WILLIAM (1816- 
1892), ophthalmio surgeon, third son of 
John Eddowes Bowman, a banker and fallow 
of the Linnaaan Society, and Elizabeth, 
daughter of William Eddowes of Shrews¬ 
bury, was born at Nantwioh on 20 July 
1816. lie was educated at Hazelwood 
school, near Birmingham, than kept by 
Thomas Wright Hill, father of Sir Rowland 
Hill. He left school about the age of sixteen, 
and was apprenticed to Joseph Hodgson, 
surgeon to the General Hospital, Birming¬ 
ham, and in 1887 he came to London and 
joined the medical department of King’s 
College. Here he served the office of 
ihysiological prosector, and after a visit in 
838 to Mie hospitals of Holland, Germany, 
Vienna, and Faria, he was admitted a mem¬ 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England on 10 June 1889. In the following 
October he was appointed junior demonstra¬ 
tor of anatomy and curator of the museum 
at King’s College, and in 1840 he was elected 
assistant surgeon to King’s College Hospital, 
being more particularly associated with 
Richard Partridge [q. v.] He became full 
surgeon to the hospital in 1866, and though 
the claims of private practice soon compelled 
him to resign this office he maintained his 
interest in the instituticn until he died. 
Elected professor of physiology and of 
general and morbid anatomy at King’s Col¬ 
lege in 1848, he became an honorary fellow 
in 1866 and a member of tlie council in 
1879. In 1846 he was appointed assistant 
surgeon to the Royal London Ophthalmic 
Hospital, Moor£elds, becoming Ml surgeon 
in 1861, and retiring under an ago limit in 
1876. 

He was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society of London in 1841, and in the bil¬ 
lowing year he was awarded the royal medal 
of the society in recognition of his work 
upon the minute anatomy Of the liver, and 
he afterwards served upon the council and 
as one of the vice-presidents. Ho was 
elected a fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England on 20 Aug. 1844, and 
mT867 the degree of M.D. hom'is <;m4d 
was conferred upon him by the university 
of BubUn, 




Bowman became the leading 01 
surgeon in London after the death nt t !' 
Delryraplo (1801-1862) fq. v.], and foMi! 
position he was eminently fitted bothbrl 
knowledge and by his manual dezw 
The ophthnlinosoopo was devised bv H«r 
holtz in 1861, and Bowman was amonifft 
first to becomo expert in its use, In 
employed and advocated atronglyvonQtaef' 
treatment of glaucoma by irideotomy ail 
he was busy during the years 1864 S 
1866 with new methods of treat,inff nn..™, 
detachod retina and catoraot, 
improvements in the treatment of epii 
and the probes used in this affecliou 
hear his name. In 1880 he was eleeted*!! 
first president of the Ophthalmolo»y 
Society of the United Kingdom, a poat” 
retained for three years. Ills services ireii 
so highly valued that the aociety has aims 
established an annual oration in his honoa, 
called the ‘ Bowman Lecture.’ In 1®4 4 , 
was created a baronet. 

Bowman look a wide interest in the wel. 
fare of his hospital patients, and in aa. 
junction with Rohorl Bontley Todd (1809. 
1860) [q. V.] and others he established tie St 
John’s House and Sisterhood, an institution 
which provided trained nurses for the aid 
and poor. A few years later he was alls to 
aid Mias Nightingale by sending out twin } 
nurses to the East during the Crimean vat 
and he remained a moinbor of the Nightingala 
fund until his death. 

Bowman’s work divides itself sharply 
into two_ periods—one of pure scienfifc 
investigation, tho other concerned with tie 
practice of ophthalmio surgery. His solan, 
tiflo and literary work wae chiefly canieJ 
out botwoen tho yoare 1830-42, andincludd 



tho Mucous Momhrano of tho Alimentary 
Canal,’ which appeared in Br. Robert Bent¬ 
ley Todd’e illustrated ‘ Cyclopiedia of Ain- 
tomy and Physiology; ’ and on ‘ The Stm- 
ture of tho Kidney,’wliioh was rend hefbn 
the Royol Sooioty in June 1843. Inl 8 M 
be woe aseociated with Todd in the produc¬ 
tion of his cyolopmdia (1836-69,6 vets.] Ei 
olso co-operated with Todd in producing 
‘Anatomy and Physiology of Man,’ the 
first physiological work in which histolnny 
was givon a plaoo (18<l8-60), Both woiu 
contain numerous illustrations hy Bowmtu, 
whoso drawings wore mado dirootly upon the 
block without tlio intervention of an artist 
Tho firat important oommuuication nude 
by Bowman in oonnootion with opktkabnie 
surgery woe a paper which has since become 
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Tj. read bofors tbs Britiali 
classiau. Advancement of Sciuuce 

Oxford meeting in 1817, and was 
®‘,'^%nsoma Points in tlio Anatomy 
Aiiyo^obiefly in roferonco to tlio Power 
WdSment.’ In this paper bo demon- 
.Ltersimiiltaneously witln but mdepen- 
J tiv of Ernst Willielm Brueoko (1819- 
£ stouctnre and function of tbe 

'^Boi^Ad at Joldwynds, near Botk- 
• f 99 March 1892, and is buried in tbo 
“'whliourinir churchyard of llolmbury Hi. 

He fnaTried, In 28 De^ 18.12, liar- 
riS fifth daughter of Tiioraas Paget of Loi- 
",4r by Triom ha had aavon o uldi-en. 
Hia widow died at Joldwynds on 26 Oct. 
1900 H® wflfl Buccooded in tlio tiLlo by Jus 

eldest son, Sir Paget Bowman. , 

Akitcat portrait of Bowman was pamtod 
tv Mr, G. E. Watts, B.A. A photograpli 
of this picture is reproduced as a Irontiapieoo 
to the* Collected Papei;s,; vol.i. A preswi- 
tation portrait by Mr. W. W. Oiiless, R.A., 
waa painted in 1889 for tlio Bowman Tes¬ 
timonial Fund, and ongravod by J. Olothor 


IVehb. 

SiriVilliam Bowman was the father of 
mneral anatomy in England, and tlio brilliant 
Msultaofbis investigations into llio stvuoturo 
of the eye, of the Itidnoy, and of tbo striped 
were of thorasolvcs Biillleient to 
a reputation of Iho highest order. 
Bat Bowman nad other and equal claims to 
distinction, for his practical gifls wore as 
great and as fruitful as his sciuutilio nttalii- 
nients. As an ophthalmic surgepn ho oc¬ 
cupied n unique position. Unriviillod in 
his knowledge of the ocular structures, in 
his expei'ieuco and in his oponitivo skill, in 
consultation ho was gontlc, patieni, and 
thoughtful; olive to and quickly seising the 
salient points of evury case, lio was yot vory 
reserved, giving his opinion in a few words, 
hut decisively both as to furocast and treat¬ 


ment, 

Bowman's works aro; 1. ‘Iiucturos . . . 
on the Eye,’ London, 1840, 8vo, 2. ‘ Tho 
OoUeoted Papons of Sir William Bowman, 
krt., F.II.S., edited for tho (lommitleo of 
the "Bowman Tostlmonial Fund” by J. 
Bnrdon-Sanderson, M.D., and J. W. JJiilko,’ 
London, 1892, 2 vols, 4to. Bowman took an 
active interest in the preparation of thusu 
volumes, lie revised every proof shoot with 
his own hands, and added frequent notes. 


[Personal knowledge; profnlory luomoir by 
Mr. Henry Power in the Colloctod Papers, vol. i,; 
obituary notices in tlio Trans, Med. and Oliir. 
See. 1893, vol. Ixxvi., and Pruo. of tlio lloyul 
Soc. 1803, vol. Hi.] B’A. 1^ 


BOYCOTT, OlIARLES OUNNINO- 
IIAJI (1832-1897), land agont, from whose 
surname tho word ‘ boycott" is derived, born 
on 12 Jrni’ch 1832, was tho oldest surviving 
son of William Boycott, rector of Burgli St, 
Petors, Norfolk, and ISlizahoth Qeorgiana, 
dnnghtor of Arthur Beevor. Ho was edu¬ 
cated nt Blackheath and Woolwich, and in 
1860 obtained n commission in the 89th foot., 
Somo years later ho retired from tho army 
with the rank of captain, In 1873 ho bocamo 
agent for Lord Erne’s ui-tales in county Mayo, 
and himself farmed fh 0 hundred acres near 
Loughmask. Six years afterwards the land 
agitation began. On 1 Aug. 1879 a notice 
was posted on Boyoott’s gate threatening 
Ilia life if ho attempted to collect from the 
tenants any rents without making a further 
reduction than tlio ahaloment of 10 per cent, 
already granted by Lord Erne. Notwith¬ 
standing this all tho touauts except throe 
paid the sum demaudod. But in the follow¬ 
ing yonr a reduction of 26 per cent., which 
would hnvo brought the rents holow t Irillith’s 
valuation, was demanded iiiulertho inlluonco 
of tho land louguo, and Boycott had to issiio 
ole von processes. InScpImnbpr ISSOattompts 
wore made to servo thorn, but tho servers and 
police wore forced by a mob to retire and take 
rofiigo in Boycott’s house. Uu himself had 
to bu placed iiiulor police protection, and on 
J Nov. was hooted and hustled by a mob at Bal- 
linrobe. llo was roooivud into tho barracks, 
and was t bonce escorted Iw a combined force 
of police and infantry to Cfastlohar, where ho 
mceived such rents us wore paid. Meanwhile 
diaries Btnort Purnell, tho leader of the 
agitation,had in a spoooh at Ennis on 19 Sopt. 
ttdvisod toimnls who oonld not obtain the 
rcilnotions they demanded to lake corlain 
measures against the landlords and their 
reproBenlativcH. Tlie result was seen in tlie 
trontineiit of Boycott. Lahoiirors refused to 
work for iiiiu; his walls wore thrown down 
and his caltlu driven about; he was unable 
to obtain provisions from tlio noighbourliood, 
and the ordinary nncuHRorios of life had to ho 
eonveyod to him from a distanco by steamer. 
He was hooted and spat upon os ho passed 
in x>ttklie roads, and only with great dilli- 
enlty received letters and telegrams, 
Appeals to tho government for assistance 
were at first made in vain, hut at tho begin¬ 
ning of November 1880 fifty Orongomon, 
chieily from comity Cavan (afterwards known 
as ‘omorgonoy men’), volunteered to gather 
in Boycott’s crops, and wore granted an escort 
of nine hundred soldiers with two field-pieces. 
At the end of tho month, when tho work 
was done. Boycott loft Loughmask for Dub¬ 
lin, but the landlord of ITeruiau llotol, having 
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received a threatening letter, refused to ae- 
commodate him, He then went on to Lon¬ 
don, and thence to the United States. On 
his return to Ireland in the autumn of 1881 
he was mohhed at an auction at Westport, 
and his effigy was hanged and burnt. He 
also received letters signed ‘Eory of the 
Hills,’ threatening him with the fate of Lord 
Leitrim, who had lately been murdered. 
But things gradually improved, and in little 
more than a year were in a normal condition. 
In February 1886 Boycott left Ireland and 
became agent for Siru. Adair’s estates in 
Suffolk. He soon lived down his unpopu¬ 
larity and was even accustomed to take his 
holidays in Ireland. Ha was unable to ob¬ 
tain any compensation from the government. 
On 13 Dec. 1888 he gave evidence bofoM 
the special commission appointed to invMti- 
gate the charges made by the 'Times’ against 
theL'ish leaders. He was not cross-examined. 

The word 'boycott’ first came into use at 
the end of 1880. In the ‘Daily News’ of 
18 Dec, it is printed in capitals, Joseph 
Grillis Biggar [q. v.J and others habitually 
employed it to signify all intimidatory 
measures that stopped short of physical 
violence. It is now generally used in both 
England and America in the sense of a de- 
liWate and hostile isolation. Boycott as he 
appeared bofore the commission is described 
as a shortish man with a bald head, a heavy 
white moustache, and flowing white board. 
He died at Elixton, Suffolk, on 10 June 1897, 
He married, in 1863, Annie, daughter of John 
Dunne, esq., who survived him. 

[Baport of the Special Commiaaion, 18S0, i. 
613-14, iv. 267-8, &o.; Barry O'Brien'a Fainoll, 
i. 236-8; Macdonald's Diary of the Faruell 
Commission, p, 80 ; Tinies, 22-24 June 1887; 
Daily News, 22 June; and Standard,22-23Jano; 
Corresp. of. Lord Erne and the Loughmask 
Tenantry, 1880; Norfolk Ohtoniolc, 20 Juno 
1807 i Walford'a County Familioa; Murray’s 
Engl. Diet,; privats information.] 

G. Lb &. N. 

BOYD, ANDBBW KENNEDY 
HUTCHISON (1826-1809), Scottish divine, 
sou of Dr. James Boyd, was horn at Auchin- 
leok Manse, Ayrshire, on 3 Nov. 1836. After 
receiving his elementary education at Ayr, 
he studied at King's College and the Middle 
Temple, Loudon, with thoughts, apporontly, 
of being an English barrister. 'I am the 
only kiii minister,* he once said, ‘ who is a 
memhei' of the Middle Temple.’ Eeturning 
to the university of Glasgow, he qualified for 
the ministry _ot the national church, gaining 
high distinction in philosophy and theology, 
and securing several prizes for English essays. 
He graduated B.A. at Glosgow in April 


1846, and at the end of 1860 
a preacher by the presbytery of Ayr r 
several months he was assistant'^ in o’ 
George’s parish, Edinburgh, and on 18 
1861 he was ordained parish ministw 
Newton-on-Ayr, where he succeeded U 

Oaird[;o.v.] In 1864 he became 

of Kirkpatrick-Irongray, near Danfl 
Here he remained five years, maturinaS 


of a Oonntry Parson.’ Both his Brc.Bli n|: 
as a parish minister and his literary distil, 
tion soon ottraotod attention, and he wu 
sought after for vacant choiges. In 
1869 he was appointed to the pariah of a 
Bornord’s, Edinburgh, and found the p®. 
bytery much exorcised on the quoatimot 
decorous church service, raised by tlie pratt® 
and advocacy of Dr. Eobsrt Loe^^fq. yi 
Boyd seems to have intermoddled but uttlj 
in the controversy, hut ho sympathised vith 
the desire for a devout end graceful form o( 
worship, and ho was afterwards a promiiait 
member of the Church Service Society, h 
1864 the university of Edinburgh oonfaml 
on him the honorary dogroo of D.D, 

In 1866 Boyd succeeded Dr. Park u 
mimslor of tbo first charge, St. Andrem, 
finding in the post the goal of his eccWic. 
ticnl ambition, ‘Never once,for one ma. 


i. 10). Boyd at St. Andrews was probaHr 
better known beyond Scotland than anr 
other presbytorian divine of his day. He 
had numerous friends among theleadaiaol 
tho English olovgy and eminent men at 
letters, and, popular ns liis writings wan at 
home, they wore oven more widely read in 
America. Soon aEur Bottling in Si. Andiairg 
ho began to urge tho question of on improTed 
ritual in tho servioos of tho national chuBji, 
and in 18C6, on tho initiative of his pei' 
bytery, a oomiuittoo was appointed by tin 

f oneral aanomhly to propara a coUaction o( 
y^mna. Tbo hymnal compiled by the com- 
mitteo, with Boyd as oonvonoi',waB published 
in 1870, and onlavgod in J884. Thlawork 
brought Boyd prominently forward in the 
church courts j he amyily proved his judg¬ 
ment and discrimination as a critic of sacred 
song, and his business capacity and us- 
flagging diligence as convenor of his com- 
mittoe. St. Andrews University eonJbrred 
on him the degree of LL.D. in April 1889, 
In May 1890 he wae appoint od moderator si 
the general assombly. lie performed his 
dutios assiduously^ and well, and, as was said 
at tho time, ‘with orchiopiscopal dignity.' 
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and closing addressea- 
the latter, on ‘ Ohuroli Life in Scot- 
ttspeotUProspect' ^Edinburgh, 
-Bith Its touching reminiscencos- 
Sne in feeling and graceful in form. In 
wTffloderator’fl year he ws much occupied 
^nithout Scotland, reopening churches, in¬ 
ducing organs, and Bo on, showing ovory- 
XreuiJaihng tact, urbanity, and amoerity. 
n,ia of his last public services was the re- 
diinir, on 11 July 1894, of the renovated 
St. Outhbert’s, Edinburgh—one of 
the oldest eoolesiasticol odiflcesinaeohland— 
his address on the oconsion being adotiuately 
KohiBological, and graced with a fine lile- 
larv flavour. Early in 1896 ha was seriously 
ill but recovered, only to lose the dovolad 
wife who had nursed him hade to health. 
In the winter of 1898-9 he had a raourronco 
of iU-hedtii and went to Bournemouth to 
recruit. Here he resumed work on sermons 
end essays, but in the evening of 1 March 
1800 ho died of misadventure, liaving taken 
cstholio lotion in mistake for a sleoping- 
diaught. He was interred in the cathedral 
buryuig-ground, St. Andrews. 

Soya mon-ied, in 1864, Morgarot Biidia- 
nan, eldest daughter of Oaptain Kirk (71 at 
Kgiment) of Oarridefergu^ Ireland. She 
predeceased him in 1896. In 1897 ho mar- 
ned, for the eeoond time, Janet Balfour, 
daughter of Mr. Leslie Moldriim, Devon, 
Clawannuu. She survived him, with ilvo 
sons and one daughter of his llrst wife’s 
ftmily. 

Clear, precise, and definite in his habits, 
Boyd, both professionally and sooially, was 
entirely unconventional and indopendoiit. A 
dose and shrewd observer, with quick grasp 
of character and a humorous sense tinged 
with cynicism, ho was always fresh and 
sttreotivs—and not eeldom hrilliaut—aa 
preacher, writer, or couveimtionalisl. 11is 
sarmons were literary and practical rather 
than dogmatic; his essays, although often 
commondacB in thought and expression, 
caught the attention by tlioir common sonso, 
there easy allusivonoss, and transunronoy of 
style; and hie brisk unilagglug tallc was en¬ 
riched with endless and apposite anoodutes, 
although it was not devoief of a certain over¬ 
hearing element. ‘ I came to the conclusion,’ 
says Sit EdwardBussoll, ‘ that ho was almost, 
ifnot quite, the greatest raoonlour I hod over 
known' (TAat renii/ids IkCe, p. 188), Ills best 
hoob8_ resemble Ms oonvorsation, and his 
autobiographicM rominiscencos are exoop- 
tionolly reolistio and outspoken, 

^yd wrote and published much. The 
foUowing volumes contain his most notable 
literary and didactic work 1 1, ‘ Bocroatiuns of 


a Country Parson,’ throe series, 1839-61-78, 
each runniim into many editions. 2.' Graver 
Thoughts ofo Country Parson,’ throe series, 
1802-6-76. 8, ‘Leisure Hours in Town,’ 
1862. 4. ‘The Commonplace Philosopher 
in Town and Country,’ 1802-4. 6. ‘ Coun¬ 
sel and Comfort spoken from a City Pulpit,' 
1868. 6. ' Autumn Holidays of a Country 
Parson,’ 1804. 7. 'Critical Essays of a 

Country Parson,’ 1806. 8. ‘ Sunday Aftoi> 

noons in the Parish Church of a University 
City,’ 1866, 9, ‘Lessons of Middle Age, 
and some Account of various Cities and 
Men,’1808. 10. ‘ Changed Aspects of Un¬ 
changed Truths,’ 1809. 11. ‘ Present-day 

Thoughts,’1871. 12. ‘Seaside Musings on 
Sundays and Week-days,’ 1872. 13. ‘ Scotch 
Communion Sunday,’ 1878. 14. ‘Land¬ 

scapes, Churclios, and Moralities,’ 1874. 
16. ‘ From a QiiLuL Place,’ 1879. 10, ‘ Our 
Little Life i Essays Consolatory,’ two 
series, 1882-4. 17. ‘Towards the Sun¬ 

set; Teachings after Thirty Years,’ 1882. 
18. ‘ What sot him Right; with Chaxitora to 
Help,’ 1886- 8. 19. ‘ Our Ilomoly Comedy 
and Tragedy,’1687. 20. ‘'Tlie Boat Last; 
with other Papers,’ 1888. 21 and 22. ‘ To 
moot the Day, and East Coast Days and Me¬ 
mories,’ 1889. In 1802 Boyd published, in 
two volumes, the first instalment of his ra- 
minisconcoB, or transcripts from bis minute 
and faithful diaries, entitled "Twenty-five 
Yeors of St. Andrews.’ This was followed 
in 1804 by a similor work, ‘St. Andrews 
and Elsowhore.’ In 1895 appeared a voluino 
of the earlier stylo, with the_ ohoraoloriati- 
oally descriptive title, ‘ Oocasioiml ond Im¬ 
memorial Days.’ The record closes in 1800 
with the ' Lost Years of St. Andrews,’ a 
continuation of the anlobiographical series, 
with its curious iiorsonal revelations and 
frank oharaolor skotohos. 

[Information from Boyd's son, Mr. F. M. 
Boyd; Scotsman, Dnudoe Advorlisor, and otlior 
daily papers of 3 March 1800; St. Andrews 
Oilieon, I’ooplo’s Joitrnnl, and other Fife papers 
of 4 March 1800; Principal Story iu Life 
and Work Magazine fur May 1800; Mrs. Oli- 
plmnt’s Memoir of Principal Tulloclt, pp. 380, 
478; Men of the Reign; Mr, Andrew Lang in 
Longman's Magazine for May 1800; personal 
knowledge.] P> B. 

BRABOURNE, Babost. [See KsA'fon- 
vmt-Ilvgmm, Epwabb Ilvamm, 1829- 
1893,] 

BRACKENBURY, CHARLES BOOTH 
(1881-1890), major-general, born in London 
on 7 Nov. 1881, was third son of William 
Bracitenbury of Aswardby, Linoolnshire, by 
Maria, daughter of James Atkinson of 
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Newry, co. Down, and widow of James 
Wallaoe. lie belonged to nn old Linooln- 
sliiro family, wliich has been well ropresented 
in nearly all the British wars of the nine¬ 
teenth century. "NVil liam Brackenbury served 
in the 61st foot, like his elder brother’. Sir Ed¬ 
ward Brackenbury [q. v.], and was severely 
wounded at Talavera and Salamanca. 

Charles Braclcenbury obtained a cadetship 
at the Koyal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
on 8 July 1847, was commisaioned as second 
lieutenant in the royal artillery on 10 Dec. 
I860, and promoted lieutenant on 27 Sept. 
1862. He served in the Crimea in 1866-0 
with the chestnut troop of the horse artillery. 
He received the medal with olasp for the 
siege and fall of Sebastopol, and the Turkish 
medal. He was promoted second captain on 
17 Nov. 1867, and was sent to Malta. In 
March 1800 he was appointed assistant-in¬ 
structor in artillery at the Koyal Military 
Academy, and in Fobrirary 1804 assist artl- 
director of artillery studies at AVoolwich. 
He became first cajitain on 0 Feb. 1866, and 
was one of the boundary commissioners under 
the Eeform Act of 1867. 

During the war of 1860 in Qormairy he was 
military correspondent of the ‘Times’ with 
the Austrian army, and was present at the 
battle of Xdniggratz, lie was again ‘ Times ’ 
correspondent in the war of 1870-1, when 
he accompanied Ftinco Fredorick Charles in 
the campaign of Le Mans; and in the Uusso- 
Turkish war of 1877, when he orossod the 
Balkans with Gourko. 

He became regimental major on 6 July 
1872, and lieutenant-colonel on 16 Jam 
1876. He joined the intelligence brairch of 
the war ollrce on 1 April 1874, aird trans¬ 
lated the second part of ‘ Keforms in the 
French Army,’ omcially published in that 
year. On 1 April 1876 he was aitpoiuted 
superintending oificor of garrison instruction 
at Aldershot, and on 1 July 1880 super¬ 
intendent of the gunpowder factory at 
Waltham Ahboy. He was promoted colonel 
in the army on 16 Jan. 1881, and in tho 
regiment on 1 Oct. 1882. He commanded 
the artillery in tho south-eastern district, as 
colonel on the staff, from 8 May 1886 till 
2 June 1887, when he was appointed director 
of artillery studies at Woolwich, Ilis title 
was ohjmged on 1 Oot. 1880 to ‘ dirootor of 
the ortiUery college,’ and he was given the 
te^orsry rank of major-general, 

died suddenly on 20 June 1890 from 
failure of the heart, when travelling by rail, 
and was buried with military honours at 
Plumstead cemetery. On 6 April 1864 ho 
married Hilda Eliza, daughter of Archibald 
Campbell of Quebec, her majesty’s notary, 
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and he had six sons and 
Two of his sons joined the Indian 
and died in India—one, Charles HerW! 
typhoid fever contracted in the Bninn it® 
in 1886; the other, Lionel 
at Manipur in 1891. ' 

Few men had seen so much of noii 
warfare on a large scale as Charles Bi 
bury, and no ono did more to spvoadZS 
ideas m England about the tactical cW 
demanded by the changes in weapons fi 
was a frequent contributor to the 
and often lectured at the United 
Institution. 


1869, 8vo. 3. ‘Foreign Armies and Ho® 

Koberves' (from tlio ‘Times’), 1871 L 
4. ‘ Frederick the Groat,’ 1884,8vo (Ahliil 
liiograpTim). 6. ‘Field-Works: tkeirToef 
uicalOoiiBtructioii and TaotienlApplicatiM' 
(ono of a sorics of military handbooks edital 
by hini),_1888, 8vo. His contributions ti 
the ‘United Son’icc Inslitutiou Joui' 
(vols. xv-xxviii.) innliide papers on ‘Tin 
Military Systems of France and Pruasisn 



isuo xuL’uu X1.L-1ZUS (XXVll* 480) \ this BUp^ 
mentodaii earlier locturo on the same suqnt 

a his yoiuigor brother. General the bSi 
511. Sir Henry Brackenbury, G.O.B. 

I Blackwood’s Mngazino, dxv. 376; Poslo'i 
Boyal Lineiigo of our Noble and QonlloFani. 
lies, p. 117; 'limes, 21 June IBDO; private in. 
formation.] £, H, b 

BBAOKENBUKY or BEAKEB. 
BUBY, Sjb KOBERT (rl. 1486), oonstsHe 
of tho Tower, was younger son of Tboniu 
Brokoiibury of Denton, Durham, lie ms 
doscondod from an ancient family traceaUe 
ill the county of Durham since the end of 
the twelfth century, lords of the manon of 
Burne Hall, Douloii, and Solaby. Eobert 
Brakoiiburjr iiihoritod Solaby, in the im¬ 
mediate nciglibourhood of Barnard Castle, 
which had passed to lUoliard, duke of 
Glouccstor [Kicliord HI], in right of his -wife, 
Aniie Neville [see Annq, 1466-1486],obout 
1474, A tower of tho castle still ^ssby 
the name of Brukoiibury’s Tower. This 
neighbourhood to one of tho duke’s ptincipol 
Boats probably led to their acquaintance, 
Nolliiii;’ is hoard of him until, tlires weeks 
after llioliard Ill’s aceossion, two grants, 
dated 17 July 1483, wore made to him; tbs 
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office of master imd 
of the moneys and keeper of tko 
smhSge at lie Tower of London, 
^n^diction over the kingdom of Bng- 
?”*Lnd the town of Onlaisi the second of 
StoSwrof eenstahle of the Tower. 

4e wtumn of 1483 came the ^ortivo 

KofBuckingham[seeSTAi-POBD,nmBY, 

3 Dokd os BTTonsoimi]. For his 
& against the rebels Brakenbury, now 
Sa 'enquire of the roysl.bodv,'received 
See gmnts. He was appointed for life to 
tWoe of receiver of the lordships or 
Mnoisof Wrytell, Haveiwnm Hoyton, Ilad- 
wh, Baylogh, and EeohefoiS (aui) (Essex) j 
Jthe oMtfe, manor, and lordship of Tmi- 
toidge, with ten marks (6f. 18s. 4d.) (eo j of 
Hadlowe, of the manor or lordship of Pans- 
harst (Kent), and of the manor, Imiidrod, or 
l/ird^n of Middelton and Mardon (Kant) 
(Fat Soil, 8 March 1484). To this ro- 
Miverahip was added the office of surveyor 
of the same places (t'a. 39 May), lie also 
received grants (ifi, 9 March) of numerous 
manors, mostly in Kent, belonging to Jluek- 
incham’s attainted followers. On the same 
day (9 March 1484) his grout of the office 
of constable of the Tower was oon/lrmod to 
him for life, with a salary of 1001. a year, 
and arrears of salary hitherto unpaid at tho 
BBine rote (llruBB, JPeed. xii. 319). Noxt 
day (10 March) ho was made kaoiior of tho 
lions &e, in the Tower, with a salary of 12<f. 
a day. On 8 April he was nominated a com¬ 
missioner of tho admiralty, with the rank of 
vice-admiral. Hie previoue gi-auts in Kent 
were enlarged (28 May) by the addition of 
Ratings (Sussex), formerly hold by tho 
Ch^ne family, and all tho rost of tho lands 
of Boberd in Kent, as well as in Surrey and 
toox. He was nominated oomiuiseionor 
of gaol delivery for Oantorbury on 10 July, 
and on the oommission of the ponce for Kent 
on 17 July. On 21 Aug. 1484 ho was a]i- 

g ointed reoeiver-gonoral of crown lands in 
ussex, Kent, and Surrey. Botwooii this 
date and 26 Jan. 1486, when lio was ap- 
pnted constable of Tunbridgo Costlo for 
life, with a fee of ton marks (01.13a. Otf.}, ho 
reemved knighthood. Ue was also made 

i so Jan.) steward of tho lordship of Waro 
irlife. In a writ of inquiry, dated 24 March 
1486 (2 B. HI), he is styled * knight of tho 
Idng'sbody.’ In the third year of llicliard 111, 
i.e. finm 20 June 1486 to the following 
33 Aug., he was shoriir of Kent, being de¬ 
scribed os of the Mole, Iglitham, 

The dates of these proformonts aro of some 
valus in connection with tho historic doubt 
associated with Brokonbury’s name as to tho 
murder of the prlncos in tho Tower, Moat 


of the lands granted had been held by tho 
rohels, and these grants (9 March and 28 May 
1484) are expressly slated in tho patent i-oll 
to have been the reward of his sorvicos against 
tliem, According to Sir Tiiomas More, 
Iliohard III, being at Gloucester,' sent John 
Groou, a croaturo of his, to Sir llobort 
Braokonbiiry, eonstahlo of the Towor, with a 
letter, desiring him one how or other to make 
away with the two children whom he had in 
keeping. Brakenbury refused to do it, and 
Green returned to Iving fiichard with tho 
constable's answer,’ tho king being then at 
Warwick, iliohard theroupon sent Braclten- 
bury a letter commanding uim to deliver the 
koys of tho Towor to Sir James Tyrrell 
Qi. T.], who oxocuted the murder. Polydoro 
Vergil tolls substantially the same story, 
oxcopt that Iliohard was at tho timo at 
Gloucostor. The ‘ Croyland Oontinuator ’ doos 
not mention Brolconhury’s name in tho 
matter. Tho ultimate authority for tho 
story about him must ho Tyrrell’s confession, 
on which, with that of Dighlon, tho narra¬ 
tive of Moro was founded, llidiard arrived 
at Gloucester on the night of Wodiiesday, 
S Aug., and at Warwick on tho night fol¬ 
lowing. It is iiuprobablo that Groou could 
have loft Olouccster (106 miles from Lon¬ 
don) on tho Wednesday night, conforrod 
with Brakenbury, and rqjoinod Richard at 
Warwiclc (ninety miles from London), whioli 
place tho king must havo left on tho 6lh, 
for ho was at York on 7 Aug. 'I’lio oiroum- 
Etaiices of tho grant s make in favour of 
Brakonhury’s innooonoe. In any cose, sur¬ 
render of the keys of the Towor by tho king’s 
ordor oould not make him an accessory, 
though his resumption of thorn might do so. 

Brakenbury remained faithful to Rioliard, 
who, when at Nottingham, summoned him 
' by oftoii measongui's and letl ore ’ to join him, 
and to bring with him ‘ as folows in warr,’ hut 
roolly as prisonors, Sir Thomas Hourohior,' 
Sir Walter lluiigorford, end other suspects. 
Brakenbury obeyed, but his imsonors oscapod 
at Stony Stratford and joined llichiuoud, 
lie himself hold a command undor Richard 
at Bosworth. According to tho ‘ Oroyland 
Gontinnator’ ho, with othorloadors,waB slain 
in flight without having struck a blow. But 
that ho rouiaiiiod etaunoh to his parly is 
attested by tho inclusion of his name in tho 
Act of Attaindor of 7 Nov. 1486. As ho 
had but a llfo intorest in his estate of Selahy,' 
which wae hold in tail male, that property 
dosooiidcd to his nephew, Ralph Braken- 
bury. All his grants Irom Richard III woro 
oonliscatod, but in 1489 on aot was passed 
annulling the attaindor, so far os rogardod 
his othor lands, in favour of his two daught 
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ters) Anne and Elizabeth, with remainder to 
hie bastard son (name unmentioned). The 
surname of his wife is unlmown; but among 
the manuscripts of the dean and chapter of 
Canterbury is one intituled ' Littere frater- 
nitatis concesse . . . Eoberto Brahenbury 
Armigero et Agneti uxori ejua.’ This pro¬ 
bably refers to wie same person. It is dated 
IdSS. As he was a younger son, his style 
was properly 'genero8UB,’and ‘armigor’was 
doubtless assumed by him on his appoint¬ 
ment as osguire of the royal body after 
Bichord Ill’s accession. This fixes approxi¬ 
mate^ the date of the letter. 

A branch of the family is said to have 
been settled in Lincolnshire [see Biucxsk- 
BTOT, SiE Edwaed], from which county 
their name wos perhaps originally derived. 

[Rot. Pari. vol. Vi. j Mora’s Hist, of the Life 
and Bcign of Bichaid III, in Kennet's Hist, of 
England, vol. i. (1710); The Croylnnd Con- 
tinuntor in Gale's Berum Anglicorum Sariptores, 
Tol. i.; Hall's Chron. 1809 j Fnbyan’s Ohron. 
1811} Polydore Vergil, edited by Sir H. Ellis 
(Camden Soe.), 1844; StoVs Surrey, ed. by J. 
Btiype (1764), i. 76; Surtees's Hist, of Durliam 
(1840), IV. 17-20; Hosted's Hist, of Kent (1778- 
1799), Tols. i. ii.; Ninth Eep. of the Deputy 
Keeper of the Bocords, 1848, Patent Bolls of 
Bichard III ; Carte's Hist, of England (1760), 
i. 810; Henry’s Hist, of Great Britain (1796), 
xil. Append, pp. 420-1; Horace Walpole’s ‘His¬ 
toric Doubts,'Works (1798), ii. 138; Bamsay’s 
Lancaster and York (1892), ii. 612,613; Gaim- 
neifB Life and Beign of Bidioid III, 1878; 
Engl. Hist, Ber, (1891), vi. 260,444; Metcalfe’s 
Book of Knights, 1886; Gent. Msg. (1798) 
Ixri. ii. 1012; Inq. p.m, in App. to 44th Bep. or 
the Deputy Keeper of Public Becords, p. 324.] 

BBALLAiraH, OHAHLES ' (1838- 
1801), frsethought advocate and politician, 
bom on 20 Swt. 1838 at Hoxton, was the 
eldest son of Charles Bradlaugh, solicitor's 
clerk, and Elizabeth Trimby. He was edu¬ 
cated at local elementary schools, and at the 
age of twelve became office boy to the firm 
employing his father. Two years later he was 
clerk to a coal merchant. The strife which 
beset his life began early, At the age of 
fifteen he told his clergyman of some doubts 
which he had of a theological nature, and 
this resulted in his being compelled to leave 
home in 1849 and accept the hospitality of 
some political friends, one of whom was Ihe 
widow of Richard Oorlile [q. v.] An attempt 
to make a living as a cool agent failed owing 
to the notoriety he was acquiring as an advo¬ 
cate of freethought, and in despair he 
enlisted in the army as a private soldier on 
17 Bee. 1850. On the death of an aunt in 
1868 his family procured his discharge, and 


he returned to London, where after 
he obtained employment as inessa<re? 
to a solicitor, lie was soon 
the management of the common law L 
partment in the office, and while aeiv^ 
in this capacity under various employetjd 
acquired thot knowledge of iffie law wlto 
he put to such effective use in the maaylto 
coses in which he found himself involved, (k 
his return to London he had entered intotk 
propaganda of freethought and radical mk 
ciples at Sundoy open-air meetings, aiS b 
shield himself in his week-day employmM 
adopted the «om de fftierre ‘IconoolS 
which he used until his first contesta 
Northampton in 1868. In 1868 he heat 
the platform campaign in the proving 
which lasted until close upon his cfeath, mi 
which was marked in its earlier stages k 
riotous opposition and byr frequent conflict 
with the police authorities. Ilia platfom 
oratory ond his powers of physiDsI eafe 
once rapidly won for him a large personal 
following, and he booamo the popular leader 
of an extreme party in the country, 
composed of working men, which combined 
freethouglit in religion and ropublicaninnin 
politics. Ills connection with tne freethought 
and republican weekly periodical, the 'Na¬ 
tional Reformer,’ lasted from the founding 
of tbe paper in 1800 by some Bboffield fee- 
tbinkeis until his death, with a short breal 
1863-6, lie became proprietor of the paper 
in 1862. In 1868 ho was eoeretary to the fimd 
started to defond Mr. E, Truelove for pub¬ 
lishing a defence of Orsini for attempting to 
assassinate Napoleon III; ho was a member 
of the parliamentary reform league of 18^ 
and his resolution committed the league to 
set aside the police prohibition and goonudth 
the meeting which led to the railings of Eydo 
Pork being pulled down on 22 July 1801 
He drew up tlie first draft (afterwards alter^j 
of the Fenian proclamation issued in IW, 
He was sent to Sefior Oastolar, the SpaniA 
republican leader, in 1870 as the envoy of 
the English republicans, and on the estt< 
blishmeut of the French republic in the samo 
ear he was nominated as candidate for i 
ivision of Paris; on the outbreolr of tbs 
commmie ho went to act as on intermediary 
between Thiers and the communists, hut was 
arrested at Calais and sent back. 

Resolved to seouro a seat in tbe House of 
Commons, Bradlaugh stood for Nortbampton 
in 1868, but was unsucocssM at the poUs, 
His notoriety greatly alarmed the minds o! 
the religious and consorvative sections of tbs 
olectors, and every effort was made to defeat 
him. A similar result attended his second 
candidature in the same conatituency in 1874) 
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rr'-Tflfi^on the third ocottBion that he 

Kh on the bible. He thus mitmted a 
8?mS with the House of Oommons which 
Sfor six years ond involved him in eight 
Ss in the law courts. The war began 
£ the question of his claim to tho right 
m In 3 May 1880 was referred to a 
committee, whi^, by the casting vote 
^its chaitmon, decided against him. On 
03 June he appeared at the bar of tho House 
of Oommons, and, refusing to retire, was 
taken away in custody. On !3 J uly he took 
his seat in consequence of a motion having 
tee passed on the previous day that ho could 
alBrni and sit at his own risk. Having voted, 
the leaality of his action was oontostod and 
he was unseated. Ee-elccted on 9 April 1881, 
he consanted to remain inactive while the 
govenunent introduced an affirmation bill, 
wluoh, however, had to be dropped. On 
3 Aug. he attempted to force his way into 
the house, but was ejected by force. When 
the new session opened, 20 Fob. 1882, ho 
appeared at tho bar, and advancing up the 
floor he pulled a testament out of his pocket 
and administered the oath to himsolf. Next 
day he was expelled, and a now writ for 
Noithampton was issued. He was ro-eloctod 
on 3 March, but tho struggle in porliamont 
wa allowed to rest while that 111 tho law 
courts was proceeding, liis oppoiiuuts were 
audearouring to make Bradlaugh bniiltrupt 
bj imposing upon him tho financial oonso- 
guenoss of his vote in parliamont in the pro- 
\ions year; he was suing the doput^ sergoaiit- 
at-arms of the House of Commons lor assault; 
afiienffiy action to test the legal right of (ho 
Houae of Oommons to exclude liim was buing 
and another prosecution for blas- 


phemons libel was commenced. A eocond 
el&mation bill was introduced on 20 Fob. 
1883, and rejected by tbroe votos on 3 May. 
Next daf Bradlaugh presented liimsolf for tuo 
fourth time at the bar of tho houso, and on 
9 July aiesolution was passed excluding liira. 
Again at the opening of tho now session in 
February 1884 no appeared, hut ho was im¬ 
mediately excluded, 11 Fob. 1884, and next 
day a new writ was issued. Although re¬ 
elected he did not trouble tho house again until 
6 July 1886, when ho was ogain oxoludod. 
At the generol eloction hold in Novomhor 
that year he was cloctod onco more, and 
when parliament mot on 18 Jan, following 
the new speaker (afterwards Viscount Pool) 
would not allow any objection being made 
to bis taking the oalb. This onuod tho 


struggle. Ho had fought single-handed. 
Although ho was a followor of tho liberal 
government, it gave him very half-hearted 
support in his ofibrts to tako his seat; its 
action was mainly confined to unsuccessful 
ondeavours to alter the law so ae to unable 
liirn to affirm. He was re-elected for North¬ 
ampton in the general election of Juuo 1880, 
and thoncoforlh sat in tho House of Com¬ 
mons unchallenged until his death four and 
a half yoars later. 

Brad^iaugh’s oirorts to maintain the free¬ 
dom of the press in issuiiig criticisms on 
Toligious belief and on sociological ques¬ 
tions involved him in several law-suits, 
which kept him ooustautly in debt. In 1808 
lio was proBoculed by the government for 
having failed to give securities against tlie 
publication of bloiiphomy and soditiou in tho 
'National Kofurmer,’ In tho end ho out- 
manoouvrod tho goveriimout, and tho I'o- 
Btrictions on tho popular press imposed by 
tho security laws wero withdrawn. Auotlior 
contost, 1807-0, which arose out of a refusal 
of a judge to hear hie evidence, on tho ground 
that ho was an atheist, and thoroforo could 
not toko the oath, led to tho passing of the 
Evidonoo Amendment Act, 1809, whioli on- 
nhlodthoovidmice of freothiukere to ho taken. 
Tiio moat notorious of those suits was that 
relating to a pamphlet by one Knowllon, 
entitled ' Tho Fruits of Philosopliy,’ which 
dealt with tho question of population and 
tho nood of restraining its iiicroaso, 1877- 
1878. Tho iiroRooutioii ended in favour of 
Bradlaugh and Mrs. Busnnt, with whom ho 
had boeii indicted ns joint publieliore of tho 
pamphlot; and tho olloot of their victory was 
to romoYO tho romaiuing roetrictious on the 
liberty of tho prose. Tliie connootion with 
Mrs, Bosont is 0110 of tho most important 
opisoduB in Bradlaugh’s life. Ho mot her in 
1874, and for tiurlouii years thoir namoe _woro 
joiuod togotihor in froothought and political 
work, until Mrs, Bosant refused to follow 
Bradlaugh in liie opposition to socialism. The 
soparation was formally itioclo in 1886, when 
Mrs, Bosant coasud to ho joint editor of the 
'National Burormor.’ 

Ae a result of this propaganda Bradlaugh 
foimd it impossiblo to carry on any ooonpor 
lion, and from 1870 ho lived by his pen ond 
tho aid of approciativo frionds. Towards tho 
end of his lilo a puhlio subscription roliovod 
him of tho last of his debts. As a silting 
momhoT of parliamont from 1885 to 1890 he 
is chioily rumomhorod for tho unusual numhor 
of measures the passage of which ho secured; 
tho chief of thorn was the affirmation hill 
logalising tho substitution of an affirmation 
for an oath both in tho House of Commons 
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and the law courts, which was passed on 
9 Aug. 1888. In 1889 he was nominated a 
member of the royal commission on vaccina¬ 
tion. He tooh a special interest in questions 
relating to India, and interested himself so 
deeply in the social and political condition 
of the natives that he was known as ‘ the 
member for India.’ In 1889 he attended the 
Indian national oonn'ess at Bombay, and was 
received with great honour. lie became very 
popular with the House of Commons, and on 
27 Jan. 1891, on the motion of William Alex¬ 
ander Hunter [q. v. Suppl.], it unanimously 
expunged from its journals its resolutions 
expelhng him. But at that time Bradlaugh 
was lying unconscious at his house in Circus 
Hoad, St. John’s Wood, London, and he died 
on the 30th, He was buried at Broolrwood, 
llis portrait was presented by subscription to 
the National Liberal Club aner his death. 

He married, on 6 June 1866, Alice, eldest 
daughter of Abraham Hooper, and by her 
had one son and two daughters. 

Bradlangh’s writings were mostly contro¬ 
versial pamphlets and press articles, Some 
of his pom^lots went into several editions, 
the best known being (1) 'Impeachment 
of the House of Brunswick,’ London, 1872; 
i2) ‘Land for the People,’ London, 1877; 
(8) ‘Porpotual Pensions,’ London, 1880; 
(4) ‘ John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough,’ 
London, 1884. He was also oonneoted 
editorially with the ‘ London Investigator,’ 
vols. V. and vi. 1864, &o.; ‘Half-hours with 
the Freethinkers,’ London, 1866, &c.; ‘The 
National Secular Society’s Almanac,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1809, &c.; ‘ PreethiukoTB’ Textbook,’ 
London, 1876, &o. Beports of the public 
debates iu which he took part were fre¬ 
quently published. He also wrote his * Auto- 
biogrophy,’ Loudon, 1873; ‘Genesie: its Au¬ 
thorship and Authenticity,’ London, 1882; 
‘The 'Prue Story of my Parliamentary 
Stru^le,’London, 1882; ‘Buies, Customs, 
and Procedure of the House of Commons,’ 
London, 1889. 

[Chorlos Bradlaugh, by IIyp.itia Bradlaugh 
Bonner and JohnM. Boberlson; Autobiography, 
supra; Life by A. S, Headingly; Eoviow of 
Beviews, March 1891; Annie Besant; an Auto¬ 
biography, by Mrs. Besont; Oollaotlon of Broad¬ 
sides, Ballads, &c., issued in connection with 
Northampton Section in Brit. Mus.l 

J. E. M. 

BEADLEY, EDWARD (1827-1889), 
author of ‘ Verdant Green,’ the second son 
of Thomas Bradley, surgeon of Kiddermin¬ 
ster, who came of a somewhat ancient Wor¬ 
cestershire and clerical family, was born on 
26 March 1827. A brother, Thomas Wal¬ 
dron Bradley, was author of two novels, 


‘Grontley Grange’(1874) and ‘NhlBST: 
ton’ (1875), while an uncle, ■Willioni& 
of Leamington, wrote * Sketches of tb K 
by a retired Guardian.’ After educatioV' 
the Kidderminster grammar s^ool BaJi*’ 
wont up in 1846 to University’cS? 
Durham, where he was a Thorp aadfoj 
tion scholar. He graduated B.A. inX 
and took his licenlialeship of theolotT 
1849. Not being of age to take ordwh 
appears to have stayed a year at 
pursuing various studies, though he S 
matriculated, ond while there he foroeil 
lifeloug friendship with John George wJ 
[q.v.], the future naturalist. For a yeatZ 
he worked in the clergy schools at Kidk 
minster. In 1860 he waS ordained bytf. 
bishop of Ely (Tiirton) to the curacy r[ 
Glatlon-with-Holme, Huntingdonshire, g. 
remained there over four years, diitnii 
which he described for the ‘ Illustrated lej 
don News’ the extensive work of diaiau. 
Whittlesoa More, then being carried out B 
William Wells of Ilolinowood. In 
Bradley was appointed vicar of Dobbinetoam 
StaTordsbiro. From 1869 to 1871 hetrasn*. 
tor of Dent nn-with-Oaldeoote, lluntingdoa, 
sbire. In 1871 ho became rector of Strettoii 
Butlondshiro, whore ho carried tlirongl 1 
muoh-ncodod restoration of the church,ati 
cost of nearly 2,000i. fn order to laiMU* 

flinds he govolootnrcs in the midland toms 
and was much in demand as an aulliorityup 
‘ Modern IBimourists,’ ‘ Wit and Humor 
and ‘ Light Literature,’ ' 

Bradley was a friend and associate ol 
Oruikshonk, h’rank Smodley, Mark Lemoa, 
and Albert Smith (for whose serials, 'Tba 
Month,’ ‘The Man in the Moon,’ and ‘Th( 
Town and Country Misoollany,’ ho begauto 
write about 1860). He goner^ly wrote fot 
the press under the pseudonym of' Outte 
Bede,’ the names of tlio two patron saintsol 
Durham. llis one marked literaiy succoi 
was obtained in 1863, when he woducel 
‘ The Adventures of Mr. Verdant Green, sa 
Oxford Freshman, With numerous ilk* 
traliona deeiguod and drawn on the wool 
by the author.’ Bradley had the greatest 
dilHculty in finding a publishor, hut pact I 
was eventually issued by Natbaniel Cools 
of tbe Strand as ono of uis sliilling ‘ Booh 
for the Bail’ in Uctohor 1863, Pait u,»|i- 
poared in 1864, and part iii, in 1856. The 
throe parts woro then hound in one volnma 
of which ono hundrod thousand copies had 
been_ sold by 1870; subsoquoutly the hook 
was issued iu a sixpenny form, and the sale 
was more than doubled. The total amount 
that Bradley roooivod for his work was SBOt 
The throe original parts aro now scarce, and 
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— "i Tot five flfiiiiiBfls in 1890. The 
fetched “yff .t»i.-^)crdantkissingtku Molds 
q £ ote Ss return from Oxford 
telSge^was omitted from the ktor editions, 
V Green conliuns portraits of Dr. 
rkSneellor 1818-C2, Dr.Bliss, 
Swfif the university, and' the wait er at 
Antte ’ while Mr. Bouncer reproduces 
Ss If the Key. J. Q. Wood. Vor- 
fTfireen himself is a kind of undorgrn- 
Piekwick, and the hook is full of 
swlless fun. When we regard the difli- 
5S)f the subject, the general fidelity with 
S one aide of university life is depicted, 
Id the feet that Bradley was not himself 
“ Oxford man, we can scarcely refuse a 
entaia measure of goiiius to the auGior. 
Ittineusedit effectively (together with ‘Pon- 
derniia’ and 'Tom Brown at Oxford') as 
fflatetialfor his tableau of an linglisli urn- 
versity m his ‘Notes sur I’Anglelorre.’ A 
Mnuelhv Bradley, produced many years later 
tts^'Litfle Mr. Bouncer and his friend Vor- 
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by ‘ Phiz. , 

In J883, on the presentation of Lord Ave- 
land, Bradley left Rtrotton for the vioarngo 
of Lenton with Ilanby, near Grantham. 
There, as elsewhere, ho was indefatigable ns 
a poroohiol organiser, establisliinfj a iVeo 
library, a sohoolbnnk, winter ontortnmmont B, 
and improvement socieUes. Hu died, greatly 
regretted by all who came into contact with 
Jiislriniy personality, at tlio vioarago, Len- 
ton, on 12 Dec. 1880. IJo was buried in 
the churchyard of Strotton, which he had 
laid out during his incuinhoucy there. _tu 
Decembor 1658 he married Harriot Amelia, 
youngest daughter of Samuel llancocilts of 
vVolverley, Woroesler. By lior he loft two 
eons, Oulfihert Bradley and the Itov, Henry 
Waldron Bradley. Portraits avo reproduced 
ia the 'Illustrated Loudon Nows,’ ' Boy’s 
Own P^r’ (February 1890), and Spiel- 
monn’s ‘History of Punch’ (1802). As a 
young man, then closely shaven and very 

S ale, Bradley was introduced to Douglas 
errold as' Mr. Verdant Green.’ ‘ Mr. Ver¬ 
dant Green P ’ said Jorrold; ‘ I should haye 
thought it was Mr. Blanco White.’ 

Commencing with ‘Bentley’s’ in 1846, 
Bradley (as E. B. or ‘OuthbortBodo’) con¬ 
tributed to a great number of papers and 
periodicals, including ‘Punch’ (1817-55), 
‘Ail the Year lloiuid,’ ‘Illustrated London 
Magazine’ (1863 -6), ‘ ThoFiold,’ ‘ St, J amos’s’ 
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mid ‘The Gentleman’s’ msgnzinos, ‘Leisure 
Ilour,’ ‘ Quiver,' ‘ Notes and Queries ’ (1862- 
1886), ‘ The Boy’s Own Paper,’ and tlio' Illus¬ 
trated London News,’ for wiiich paper he 
conducted a double acrostic column, com- 
moncLiigSOAug, 1860, lloolalinedtoliavere- 
iulroducod the double acrostic into England. 

His separate publications comprise: 

I. ‘ Love’s Provocations,’1866. 2, ‘Photo- 
gra 2 )liic Ploasuros popularly jiovtrayed with 
Pen mid Ponoil,’ 1856, 1864. S, ‘Motley. 
I’roso and Verse, Grave and Gay,’ witli outs 
by the author, 1865, 4.‘Medley. Prose aud 
Vorso,’ 3860. 6. ‘ Shilling Book of Beauty,’ 
edited and illustrated by Outhbert Bode, 
1860, 12mo, (Like 3 and 4, a miscellany of 
imrodieSjinanv of them his own, in prose and 
vorso.) 6, ‘Tales of OoUoge Life.’ 1860. 
7. ‘ Nooror and Doorer’ (o novelello), 1867. 
H. ‘Fairy Fables’ (illustrated by A. Orow- 
quill), 1868. 0. ‘ Funny Figiuos,’ 1868. 10. 
‘iriijipy Hours at Wynford (•irangn,’ 1868. 

II. ‘lliunour. Wit, and Satire,’ 1860. 
12. ‘ Qlonoroggan, or a Highland Homo in 
Oontiro,’ 2 vols. 1801. 13. ‘ 'Pho Ourato of 
Oransloii,’ with other prose and vorso, 1802. 
14, ‘ Tour in Tartan Laud,’ 1803. 16, ‘ Ilnnd- 
Imolc to Bosslyn and Ilawlhorndon/ 1804. 
16. ‘ The While Wife, with other Stories, 
BiiiioruaUiral, romantic, and legendary’ 
(Hequel to 12), 1806. 17. ‘The Hook’s Ont- 
(loiij Essays aud Skolches,’1805. 18.‘Miit- 
tiuB and Muttons’ (a llriglitoii love story), 
2 toIs. 1800. 10. ‘ A llolidiiy Bainhle in the 
Land of Scott,’ 1800. 20. ‘ FoUioringay and 
Mary (iiieou of Scots,’ 1880. 

IDuThiun tJnivorsity lonmal, January and 
February 1800; Tinios, 18 Doe, 1880; Bio¬ 
graph, vi. 612; Iden of the Time, lOlli edit.; 
Gniul.ham ifoiirnal, 14 and 21 Doc. 1880; Boy's 
Own Paper, July 1880, Fobniary 1800; Truth, 
21 Dec. 1880; Orookford's Olorical Direct, 1800; 
iriimiUon’s Booh of Parodios; Notes and Qnorios, 
7lli Bor. piissiln; Bpiolmann’s Hist, of Punch, 
1800; llalkoU and Lung’s Anon, and Pseiulon. 
Lit.; Ifanist's FietiliouB Names, 1808 ; Brit. 
Miis.Oot.s.v. •Bodo,0.‘] T. S. 

BRADSHAW, IlENllY (1831-1886), 
scholar, antiquary, and librarian, was the 
third son of Joseph llooro Bradshaw and 
Ciithorino, daughter of B,, Stewart of Ballin- 
toy, CO. Antrim, His father, a partner in 
lloaro’s banlc, belonged to the Irish branch 
of nn old English family, long settled in 
Ohoshire and Derbyshire, and was a mem¬ 
ber of the Society of Ifrionds until his mai> 
riago. Henry Bradshaw was born in Lon¬ 
don on 8 Feb, 1831. He was educated at 
Temple Grove and at Eton, first as an oppi¬ 
dan, then, after Ids father’s death, in college. 
After attaining the captaincy of the school 
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he heoame a scKoIqi of King’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, early in 1860. Ilia undergraduate 
life was uneventful. He studied in a de¬ 
sultory manner, spent much of his time in 
the university library, read Wordsworth and 
Keble, Tennyson and Kingsley with avidity, 
discussed literature and theology, and mode 
many friends, among them E. W. Benson, 
F. J. A. Hort, H. M. Butler, II. K. Luard, 
B. F. Westcott, and GeorM Williams. The 
college was then condned to Eton men, but 
most of Bradshaw’s friends were outside its 
walls. Early in 1863 he became, in what 
was then the ordinary course of things, a 
follow of his college, King’s men stiU en¬ 
joyed the doubtful privilege of obtaining n 
degree without ozamiiiation; but Bradshaw 
resolved to enter for honours, and in 1864 
took a second class in the classical tripos. 
Soon afterwards he accepted a post os assis¬ 
tant-master in St, Columba’s College, near 
Bnblin, a school founded some ten years 
earlier on high-church hues. Here Brad¬ 
shaw remained two years, but, finding the 
work more and more uncongenial, ho re¬ 
signed in April 1866, and returned to Cam- < 
bridge. < 

In November 1866 Bradshaw became an 
assistant in the university library. He 
seems to have hoped that his appointment | 
would afibrd him opportunities and leave 
him time for study; out in this he was dis¬ 
appointed, and in June 1868 he reriguod, 
He remained, however, at Cambridge, and 
employed his now too abundant leisure in 
jnastermg the earlier contents of the library. 
In order to retain his services for the univer¬ 
sity, a special post was created for him. The 
manuscripts—of which a catalogue was then 
in course of publication—were in disorder, 
and the early printed books were scattered. 
Bradshaw was appointed in June 1869 at a 
nominal salary, afterwards increased, to 
supervise and rearrange these treasures, In 
the space of eight years, during which ho 
held this charge, he worked a complete re¬ 
form in the department, made many dis¬ 
coveries, enabled a correct catalogue of the 
manuscripts to be di-awn up, and established 
his reputation as a bibliographer. He 
laboured with unremitting industry, and in 
the process of identifying the printers of 
early books, or unravelling the history of 
manuscripts, he made frequent journeys to 
difierent ports of England and the continent, 
and gained a first-lmnd acquaintance with 
most of the great libraries of this country and 
of Europe. He also attained a knowledge of 
many languages, Oriental os well asEttroiiean, 
Buificient at least for the piloses of iuenti- 
fioation ond description. He had already. 


in 1867, discovered the ‘Book 
manuscript copy of the Gospels aceoifci' 
the Vulgate version, containing okaiZ*' 
Gaelic, which are among the eai-liest ' 

of that longuage, 'This volume 
tnally edited by John Stuart flfiio 
[q. vj, and published by the SpWnu n I 
(1609). The discovery (1868) of f W 
number of Celtic ‘ glosses’ in a mamua, 
of Juvenous was the first of manvS 
finds which placed the study of 
Celtic languages on a now basis. Inffi 
Bradshaw rediscovered the Vaudoia mi 
scripts, which had been brought to eS 
by Samuel Morland, Cromwoll’s 
the court of Savoy, and, having he® 
posited in tho university library, had W 
lost to view for nearly two centuries. U. 
discovery possessed not only philologiadj,, 
terest—for these manuscripts eont(uma,i 
of the earliest remains of the WaldaiBn 
language and literature—but were also 1 ® 
torically important. On the strangftof, 
date in the poem called ‘ La Nohla Leym' 
Morland, in his ‘ History of the Evanffl 
Churches of Biodmont,’ had dated bsSt tlj 
origin of Vaudoia Frolestontism to th 
twelfth century. Bradsliaw, howsvei, 
covered that an erosure had changed ui| 
into 1100; and further examination povd 
that tho poems thomsolvos, and thereiMe,!ii 
far at least as their evidence was concent 
tho tenets which they expressed, coidd not 
be dated earlier than tho fifteenth centiny. 
In 166S he look a pi’ominont port in e:m 
ing the pretences of the forger Simonito, 
who professed to have written with hum 
hand the Codex Sinoiticus, discovoted by 
Tisohendorf in 1869. In 1860 Bradnhaw 
made on important addition to early Scottid 
literatiu'e hy bringing to light two hitherto 
nnknown works, apparently hy Borhoni- 
tho ‘ Siege of Troy ’ and tho ‘ Liven ri tbe 
Saints.’ Those poems were edited in 1881 
hy Br. C. Horst matin. Their auUioisIija 
still matter of dispute. Meanwhile w 
bonr’s greater coiiteinporarios, Chaucer nil 
■\Vyoliu'o, wore engaging a largo share of 
Bradshaw’s attention. As an undergraduale 
he had studied Chaucer; ho now examuod 
all tho monuBoripts of tliopnot, mastered the 
history of the text, discovorod in the rhysne- 
test a moans of detecting spurious wls, 
and projoctedj along with Mr. Earle and 
Mr, Aldis Wrighl, a complete edition of the 
poet. He acquired such a kuowleto ef 
Wyoliffo that ho was invited by Wallet 
Waddinglon Shirley [q. v.] to take part in the 
edition of Wyoliffo’s works which that aoholu 
was preparing; but, before anything cane 
of this project, Shirley died (1860). At 
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. time Bradslia-W was aollvely en- 

study of early printing-a study 
connected with hia reseorohea m 
£ Beginning with Onxton, he 
m Sliam Bfadee fq. v. SuppL] in lie 
of his great worlc on that printer; 
Rnelish printing could not be mnel ored 
a feowledge of the proasoa from 
it had sprungf He studied osppciaUy 
thrOatoh, nemish, and Ehemsh printing, 
Ind was time drawn into friendship with 
S5frop,Vanderhaeghen and other loading 
tablioffliphers on the continent. 

•When the post of librarian fell vacant in 
1864 Bradshaw was pressed to stand, but 
On the rosignalion of Mr. Mayor, 
Lee years later, tho general voice of the 
rniivatW ealled him to siioceodj and he 
was elected librarian without opposition on 
0 iTarch 1887. In one respect the appoint¬ 
ment was a misfortune, for it prevented 
Bradshaw from carrying any of his multi¬ 
farious reaearchee to tho point at which, in 
his view, publication of anything but details 
waspoisible. Ee did not cooaa to bo a stu- 
dentf hut hia real studont-daye woro over. 
Always working os much for otliors ns for 
himafllf , always slow to generalise, and apt 
to be led on from one field of rosoarch to 
another, he now found the obstaoloa to pub¬ 
lication insurmountable. Tho suporiuLon- 
deneeofagreat public iiiatiliition occupied 
much of his time; attacks of illness not un- 
frequently disabled him; and towards the 
end of his life he took a larger port in tho 
general affairs of tho univoreity, Aooumu- 
fation of loiowlodgo and exporionco had 
reai^ed such a point that a few nioio yours 
of uninterrupted work might have onnlih'd 
bim topi'oduce a scholarly edition of Ohauror, 
abiatoryof early typography, a troatiso on 
later medicoval lilurgioa, with vuluahlo con¬ 
tributions to Celtic philology, oar^ Irish 
literature, and kindred suhjucts, lEs tem¬ 
perament was iiidood such that he might in 
any case have gone on inquiring and iiovor 
produemg os long ns ho lived; but, at all 
events, the reqnieito leisure was duiiiud him. 
The amount or his published worlc is small, 
and the reputation which he onjoved among 
oontemporaries will ho almost umntolliglblo 
to those who never knew him, and who aro 
pawoie how muoh of hia labour took ahapo 
in the productions of others. On tho olhor 
band, he was not in every rospeot fitted for 
the duties of a librarian. Ills knowlodgo of 
the hoohs in hia ohargo was only oquallod 
hy his readiness to place it ot tho service of 
any ^ligent inquirer; hut tho work of orga¬ 
nisation was not coiigoiiial to him, and ho 
more than once contemplated resigning his 


post. Novertholessj ho laboured hard to cope 
with the difficult loa of his task, aud suc¬ 
cess came in tho end. Beforo ho died he 
had, to a largo oxtoni, rescued the library 
from the somowhat cliiiotio condition in 
which he found it. IIo presided at the fifth 
meeting of tho Library Association, held at 
Cambridge in 1882, and won tho esteem of 
all the momhers present. Moanwhile he 
continued, so far as was possible, hia re¬ 
searches, oepecially in Coltio languages and 
liturgiology. Ilo explored the early history 
of the collection of ecoloeiastical canons 
Imown 08 tho ‘ Iliboriiensis,’ unravellod many 
of tho diiUcultics connected with the curious 
low-Ltttiii poom entitled‘Ilisporica Famine,’ 
estoblisliod tho diireronces which separate 
Breton from othor Uellic dialccte, and tlirow 
now light on modirovnl cathodral organisa¬ 
tion by tracing tho duvelopmont of tho Lin¬ 
coln statutes. In the midst of tlioee labours, 
when hie popularity and inllnenoe in tho 
university and his reputation in the world 
of scholars wore at their height, ho died 
suddenly of heart disease in the night of 
10-11 Fob. 1888. 

In person Bradshaw was of middlo height, 
broad-shouldered, and latterly somomat 
stout. Ilia hair was crisp, of a reddish- 
brown colour, and always kept very short. 
Tlio face was oloan-shaved aud of a some¬ 
what oightoonth-conlury typo. Tho eyes 
woro groy-bluo; tho foaturos massive, but 
regular and fiuoly cut, with a sonsitivo 
month. A portrait of him by IT. Ilorkomor, 
11.A., hangs in tho hall of King’s Oollego, 
llis religious views wore thoso of tho church 
of England, hut he was wido-iniiidod and 
tolerant. In politioe ho was a consorvative 
roformor. IIo eympathiaod strongly with 
tlio abolition of toele and the changes intro¬ 
duced by tho univorsity statutoa of 1862. 
Tliough not a skilled musician, ho had a con- 
flidorablo Icnowlodgo of music, and delighted 
in boating tbo works of groat composors, 
ospooially Bach, Naturally quick-tomxiorod, 
Iioliod ^oat self-coulrol; hut the slightest 
appoarauco of moannoss, pretonooj or un- 
chnritahlonosB roused his indignation. In 
oonvorsation ho was not epigrammatic but 
porsuosivo, full without being tedious, frank 
tint tactful, froquontly ironical but never 
bitter, l^rbaps the most romarkahlo fea¬ 
ture of his character was tho combination of 
stroiigthj uprightness, and personal reserve, 
with amok syi^athios and unusual tender¬ 
ness 01 lioart. Though by no moans univer¬ 
sal in his friendshms, ho possessed an mi- 
oiijiiallod capacity iSr making and keeping 
mends, especially omong yomigor men j and 
in ovo^ generation of undorgraduatos somo 
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two or three heoame attached^ to him for 
life. Such as enjoyed this privilege were 
crmanently influenced not only by the 
eouty and elevation of his character, but 
by the high ideal of scholarship which he 
kept before him, the aoientifio thoroughness 
of his methods, and the absolute disregard 
of self which marked his relations to others 
and his devotion to the cause of learning. 
As a memorial of the scholar, and in order 
to carry on his work in one department, the 
‘ Henry Bradshaw Society ’ was founded in 
1890 ‘for the editing of rare liturgical 
texts.’ 

The most important of Bradshaw’s pub¬ 
lished works, consisting of eight 'Memo¬ 
randa,’ or short treatises concerning early 
typography, Ohaucer, Oeltio antiquities, &c., 
with various papers communicated to the 
Oambridge Antiquarian Society, have been 
collected in one volume and edited by Mr. 
F. Jenkinson (Cambridge, 1889, 8vo). 

[A Memoir of Honry Bradshaw, by O. W. 
Frothero, 1888 j Collectod Papers of Honry 
Bradshaw, 1880 j personal reoolleotiona.^ ^ 

BEADY, HENRY BOWMAN (1836- 
1891), naturalist and pharmacist, son of 
Hem-y Brady, medical practitioner, of Gatos- 
head, and his wife, Hannah Bowman of 
One Ash Grange, Darbyshiro, was born at 
Gateshead on 23 Peb. 1886. lie was edu¬ 
cated at Friends’ schools at Adeworth and 
at TuUreth Hall, near Preston. On loaviug 
school in 1860 he was apprenticed to Thomas 
Harvey, a pharmaceutical chemist at Leeds. 
He afterwards studied under Dr. Thomas 
Richardson at the Newcastle College of 
Medicine,^ and in 1866, after passing tlio 
examination of the Pharmaceutical Society, 
set up in business for himself at 40 Mosley 
Street, Newoastle-iipon-Tyne. His eneigy 
and industry soon made him noted, and ho 
ultimately carried on a largo export trade, 
retiring from business in 1876. During this 
period he had been closely associated with 
the Pharmaceutical Society, served on its 
council several years, and at another period 
acted as one of its examiners. He was also 
originator of the British Pharmaceutical 
Congress, and president at the meetings in 
Brighton in 1872, and Bradford in 1873. 

Brady became a fellow of the Linueon So¬ 
ciety on 17 March 1869, but resigned in 1887; 
he was also a follow of the Geological So¬ 
ciety from 1864, of the Royal Society from 
1874, serving on its council in 1888, and 
of the Zoological Society from 1888. ITo 
received the honorary degree of LL.D. of 
Aberdeen University m 1888, and was the 
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recipient of a gold medal fromtiiP^ 
peror of Austria in aoknowledgraDiit of*' 
sistance rendered to the HofrMuaaum 
Vienna. lie was also made a correspond ** 
member of the Imperial Geological W,."If 
at Vienna, and an honorary member of ft 
Royal Bohemian Museum at Prague. 

He had never been strong in heaith md 
often had to winter abroad. After ImT 
travelled a groat deal, and twice wentioiiiJ 
the world. Resolving in 1890 to wintets 
Bouruoinouth, the unusually severe sesv, 
proved fatal to liira, and he died them » 
married, on 8 .Inn. 1801. lie was butiedc 
the Jesmond old cemetery, NeweastWj, 
Tyne. 

A keen love of natural history, mborltd 
from his father and fostored at hie aoinoli 
led him to associate himself with the mi 
eminent naturalists of his city, wbenlj 
lectured on botany at the Durham Collemot 
Medicine. Ha early devoted special attn. 
tion to tlie Forammifera, on which helc 
came the lending authority, his la'tonu a 
this subject culminating in the 'Report® 
the Foraminifera collectod by H.M.S, Clii 
longer ’ (London, 1884, 2 vols. 4to), (tdl 
the foremost work on this group of animih, 

In addition to his great work, Bradyne 
author of: 1. 'Monograph of the Poramia. 
fera of the Orng. Part i.,’ written in cm. 
junction with William TCitchin Parker [m,] 
and Professor T. Kiiport Jones, one oftlii 
Palroontogrnphical Society’s Monograph, 
Loudon, 1806, 4to. 2. ' Monograph of Coe 
boniforouB and Porminn Foraminifera,’ for th 
same socioty, London, 1870, 4to. 3. 'Cata¬ 
logue of British rocout Foraminifera,'writtca 
with J. D. Siddall, Cliosler, 1879, 8 to, Jj 
also contributed notes on the Foraminifen 
to Naroe’s ' Narrative of a Voyage to tie 
Polar Sea ’ (1878); on the Rliieopoila to 
Markharafs ‘Polar llocoimaissaiice’ (1881)j 
on Foraminifera to Tiaard and Muway'a '&• 
loration of tlio Faroe Oliaiiiicl’ (1882) jaal 
otweon 1864 and 1883 some thirty papen 
on theee microzoa to various scientinc jouft 
nals. 

The gema Brailj/im, in tlio Foraminiferii, 
was created in his honour by Valerian to 
M bllor in 1878. 

[Nowcnstlo Daily Journal, Ifi Jan, 1891 1 
Free. Royal 8oc. vol. 1. p. x; Quarterly Joutnii 
Quol. Soo, Froc, xlvii, Bi ; Gaol, Mag. 1891, 
p. 06; Brit. Mns, Oat. j Nat, Hist, Mna. Ctt; 
Royal Soc. Oat.] B, B. W. 

BRADY, HUGH (d!. 1681), bishop of 
Meath, was an Iri-shman by birth, and a 
unlive of the dioeuso of hleath. Uo iasaid 
to have been born at Uimboyne by ono 




J!? fdifeenl HuKirSmdWcf: 

^ SMS'). The bialiop was on hia 
0 “-. ?“• r^Xibad bv tba %)nfili8h priry 


Mtion, a graduata m Oxford, being a 
of dimity, and well commondod 

' 1 IU 71 0 3691: but no one of tbatnaino 
£« m the univeraity rogietor. Brady 
appointed biabop of Meath hy patent 
Sid 31 Oct. 1663. lie nirivod at Bublm 
Z & Deo. 1663 following, and waa oonao- 
Ztrf on the 19th, He wna almoat immo- 
Selv sworn of the Irish privy council, of 
which’ he remained an active member until 

Mrdeath (Siat MSS. Comm. 16th Hop. 
Apo iii. 180 eqq.) Ha waa also onorgolic 
mdefendinghia bishopric against Iho atlaoka 
of Shane O’Neill [q. v.] Ilia conduct as 
bishop of Meath was warmly commondod; 
the lord deputy. Sir Henry Sidney [o. y.], 
wrote that ‘his preaching was good, lus 


made a parochial visitation of his diocese 
is 1676, acoompanied Sidney on his western 
tear in the following year, and reatorod tho 
rained churoh of Kails in 1678; in 1608 
the bishoprio of Olonmacuoise was united to 
that of Menth by not of parliamont. 

Brady’s virtues ond abilities suggostod 
his promotion to the archhishoprio of Dub¬ 
lin m 1686, when Hugh Ourwon [q. v,] was 
tmnslated to Oxford. In April lOliULhulord 
deputy and Adam Loftus [q. v.], archbishop 
of Armagh, urged Bradyw promotion, but 
soon afterwards Brady had a dispute with 
Loftus‘in the execution of tho commission 
fbtcauaoB ecclesiastical,’ and in September 
Loftus wrote that Brady was ‘ unfit for tUa 
Bichbishoprio. Eventually Loftus socuri'il 
his own translation to Dublin, and Brady 
remained bishop of Meath until his doatu 
on 13 Eeb, 1683-4. lie was hiiriod in 
Oonboyne parish church, Ilis widow Alice, 
daughter of Lord-chancellor Kobort Weston 

i q. v.], who afterwards married Sir Goofli'oy 
ibnton [q, v.], wm dosoribod as ‘a voiy 
virtuous and roligioua lady, ohargod with 
many childron’ («6, 1674-86, p, 611); the 
eldest son, Luke, graduatod M,A. from 
Ohiiet Ohurch, Oxfoid, in 1602 (Fostub, 
Alumni O.von. 1600-1714). 

[Cal. Stats Papers, Iroland, 1600-86; Cal. 
Carew MSS.; Ool. Fiaiits, Ireland j Jlist, MSS. 
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Oomm. 16th Bep. A^. iii.; Wara'a Bishops (ed. 
Harris); Mant’s llist. Churoh of Irelaiid; 
Oottone Fasti; Bagwell’s Ireland under tho 
Tudors.] A. F. P. 

BRAMLEY-MOORE, .TOIIN (1800- 
1886), chairman of tho Liverpool docks, 
youngest son of Thomas Moore, was horn at 
Leeds in 1800, As a young man ho wont 
out to the Brazils to engage in trade, and 
lived for several yoars at Rio deJanoiro, 
where in 18S8 he entertained tho oilicora of 
the exploring ships Beagle and Adventure. 
On his return to England in 1835 he settled 
at Liverpool os a merchant, and soon began 
to intorost himself in public afTnirs. Tn 1841 
he was elected by the town council as an 
alderman, an oflice which he hold for twenty- 
four years. In 1841 ho became a member 
of the dock committee (afterwards called 
the dock hoard), and in the following year 
was appointed chairman. Foreseeing that 
^oat extensions of the docks would in the 
futuTO bo required, ho inducod his commitleo 
to agree to some bold proposals, resulting in 
1846 in an arrangement with tho Earl of 
Derby by which two miles of the foroshoro 
of tho river Mersey, from tho borough 
boundary to Bootle, becamo availoblo lor 
tho conetruotion of docks. After tho opening 
of tho Albert Dock by Prince Albert in 
I8'16 he was olTei’od tbo honour of knight¬ 
hood. This ho doolined. Five olhor docks 
wore opened on 4 Aug. 1818, one of thorn 
raooiving tho name of ‘ Bromloy-Moore 
Dock.* lie was oloctod mayor of Liverpool 
in Noyombor 1848, and during hia yoar of 
oifico originated a fancy fiiir and bazaar by 
means of which the sum of 13,000/, was 
raised fur tho local hospitals. In politics he 
was o oonsorvalive, and was roturnod to 
mrliamont in 1854 as member for Malden. 
Ho lost that seat in 1859, but afterwards 
roprosontod the city of Lincoln from 1803 to 
1866. Ho was an unsuccoBsM candidate 
for Hull in 1863, for Livurpool in 1863, and 
Lyrainglon in 1859. For many years ho 
was chairman of tho Brazilian chamber of 
comrourco in Liverpool, and in lhat capacity 
onmostly pressed the govonimont to reduco 
tho then high duties on colfeo and sugar. In 
1808 ho made a speech in parliament on the 
subject of tho rolations of England with 
Brazil, for wliieh ho was decorated with the 
ordoT of the roso by tho omporor of Brazil. 

Some yoors bolero^ his retirement ft-om 
business lie wont to live at Gomrd’s Cross, 
Buokingbamshire, whoro he built a free 
reading-room. IIo died at Brighton on 
19 Wov. 1880, aged 80, and was buriod ot 
fit, Miohaors-in-lho-Ilomlot, Toxloth Park, 
Liverpool. 
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He marrietl in 1830 Seraphina llibemia, 
daugMer of SVilliam Pennell, British consul- 
general for Brazil, and left two sons, the 
Rev. WilUam Joseph Bramley-Moore, for¬ 
merly a clergyman of the church of Bngland, 
and author or several theological works, and 
John Arthur Bramley-Moore {d. 10 July 
1899). His additional name of Bramley 
was assumed in 1841. 

[Picton’a Memoiials of Liverpool; Shimmin’s 
Pen-and-ink Sketch of Liverpool^ Town Oonn- 
cillors, 1886; Manchester Guardian, 23 Nov. 
1886; Liverpool newspapers, 23 and 26 Nov. 
1886. Bramley-Moore’s will is given in the 
Liverpool Post, 27 Lee. 1886.] 0, W. S. 

BRAMWELL, GEORGE WILLIAM 
WILSHERE, Bahon BBAMwntt (1808- 
1893), judge, was the oldest son of George 
Bramwell (1773-1868), a partner in the 
banking firm of Dorrien, Magens, Dorrion, & 
Mello, since amalgamated with Glyn, Mills, 
Currie, & Co. His mother is said to have 
been a woman of much character, and to 
have attained the age of ninety-six. Beam- 
well was born on 13 June 1808 in Finch 
Lane, Cornhill. At twelve years old he was 
sent to the Palace school, Eniield, kept by 
Dr. George May, where ho was the school¬ 
fellow of (Sir) Ivilliam Fry Ohannell[q. v.], 
afterwards Boron Ohaunell, his contemporary 
on the home circuit and his colleague m the 
court of exchequer. On leaving school he 
became a clerk in his father’s bank. In 
IShOj having married hia first wife, he de¬ 
termined to devote himself to the law, and 
became the pupil of Fitzroy Kelly [q. y.] 
After practieing for some years as a special 
pleader ho was called to the bar by the Inner 
Temple in May 1838. He joined the home 
circuit, and speedily ocqiured, both on circuit 
and at the Guildhall, a substantial junior 
practice and a good reputation as a lawyer of 
solid learning. In 1860 be was appointed a 
member of the common law procedure com¬ 
mission, the other members being Ohief- 

i ’ustioe Jervis, Baron Martin, Sir A. Oook- 
)urn, and Mr. (afterwards Mr. Jnslico) 
Willes. The result of their labours was the 
Common Law Procedure Act, 1863, In 
1861 Bramwell was made 0 Q.O., and in 
1863 he served on the commission whose 
inquiries resulted in the Companies Act, 
1863, Bramwell thus took an active part 
both in the modern development of English 
law represented by the joint effects of the 
Common Law Procedure Acts and the Judi¬ 
cature Acts, and in the invention of' limited 
liability’—two revolutions of about equal 
Importance in the history of law ana of 
commorce. 

In 1860, upon the resignation of Baron | 


Parke, BramweU was appointedtT;;;;;;; 
him in the court of exchequer mH 
thereupon knighted. He sat in ’aij ^ 
until it ceosed to exist in 1876, andtaA*" 
refined scholarship was the onlv renff ^ 
an ideal judge to which he had no ntefel' 
An admirable lawyer, with an iZS 
knowledge and understanding of ca^ 
he was also one of the strongest iudm. a' 
ever sat on the bonoli. In the am n, , 
his judgeship it fell to his lot, on cimit f 
try a man named Dove for murder, Dovei! 
an example of the people who are both^ 
and wiokod. lie hated his wife mti 
haired that could only be called J 
after brooding over and clioriahinghiahitJ 
for years he murdered her with every citcT 
stonoe of cruelty and promeditalion. Bum,! 
well stated the law to the jury with aoiams 
force, accuracy, and lucidity that Dovam 
found guilty and hanged. For thenexttmnt, 
years the ‘ mad doctors,’ who either coi 
not or would not understand that by% 
liah law some mod pereons who amm 
crimes are responsible, and others aie as, 
had no more formidable antagonist tW 
Bromwell. His favourite question, wheai 
medical witness called to support a defeim 
of insanity bad deposed that in hia opiniog 
the prisoner ‘could nob help’acting ulu 
did, woe ‘ Do you think ho would havaaetd 
as he did if be had eeon a policeman watgli. 
ing him and ready to take mm into cnatodyf 
Bromwell gave both expression and altett 
to hia opinions with tho most absolute fel^ 
lossness, and nover shrank from tlie logicti 
oonolusions of his views, When he sat ii 
the House of Lords aflor his retirement, Ig 
held with equal cleariioss and vigour to tig 
opinion that a corporation was legally in. 
capnblo of malico, and therefore could not 
be enod as such for malicious prosecutiog, 
however groat tho hardship thereby inflieted 
upon the plaintiff. He dietinguished cleaih 
between tlio provinces of thologielatnregni 
the judgo, and nover sought to evado tk 
duty of putting in force some part of tk 
law which, by common consent, was ob¬ 
viously in need of altoralion. 

During tho twoiity years that he sat ia 
the ophequer division ho made a great n- 
pntation, and became oxtremoly popular wift 
the members of ttfe bar who practised befoio 
him, owing to his kindness, good hument, 
and businesslike grasp of affairs. He used ta 
relate with satisfaction how, when a tuffliinly 
prisoner in the north of England hod ta 
convicted before him of an atrocious assault, 
he had begun to addross to him the con- 
meiitary upon tho offence with which it is 
iisuol to preface a serious criminal sentenca 
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Bpolten a few -woras tlie 
WCTiupted him with the abrupt 
“““tion, 'How jniiehP’ ‘Eight years, 
BramweU, without saying another 

upon the establishment of the 



B th* t office untU the close of 1881, when 
rretired after twenty-six years’ judicial 
wiriee He was memorably entertained at 
Lner’by the bar of England in the Inner 
Temple Hall upon his retirement. Early m 
1833 ^iB was created a peer by tuo titlo of 
Baron Bramwell of Ilevor, and thereafter snt 
freauently in the House of Lords on the 
Lewing of appeals. Many of his judgments 
both in the court of appeal and m the House 
of Lords were models of forcible eoncispness, 
and for the strength and olearness of his un¬ 
derstanding he had few equals on the bench. 

Bramwell published no book, but during 
his tenure of judicial office, and more par¬ 
ticularly after liis resignation, ho not unfro- 
quently addressed letters to the nows- 
napers upon the topics in which he took an 
inteMst. In later years these were ustially 
signed 'B.,' and wove so charaoterlstio in 
style and auhstonce ns to be instantly recog¬ 
nisable hy those who wore interested. Ho 
was always interestod in political ooonoiny, 
tad to the end of his life strove vigorously 
in the House of Lords and in the columns 
of the ‘Times' for freedom of contract— 
meaning tho unoheoked power of making 
contracts, and the means of onl'oroing them 
after they wore made—and the cognate 
matters which had been tho popular com- 
monplacea of tho middle of the century, and 
underwent so much socialistic mudifleation 
in its last quarter. He hocamo a champion 
of the' Liberty and Property Defence Longue,’ 
and never slackened in his eilbrts on account 
of the want of eueoess which attended them. 
He died at his country house, I folmwood, 
near Edenbridge, on 0 May 1803, and was 
buried at Woking. 

In or about 1889 Bramwell married Mary 
Jane, daughter of Bruno Silva. She died 
on 18 April 1836, leaving two daiwhlera. 
He married secondly, in 1801, Martha 
Sinden, who died at 17 Ondogan Place on 
6 June 1889 in her flfty-fourtli year (G. E. 
CroiATira], Complete Peerage, ‘ Uorrigoudu,' 
vuL 820J. 

No portrait of Bramwell is known to be 
in existence, hut a reproduction of a good 
and charaoteristio photograpli of liim ns he 
appeared in hie old ago forms the fronti¬ 
spiece of Mr, 0, Pairfield’s memoir. 


YOI. XXII.— Btrp. 


[Some Aooount of Q-eorge William Wilshire, 
Baron Bram_wpll of Hover, and his Opinions, hy 
Charles FuirPold (London, 1898); private in- 
funmition; personal reoullectioiis.] H. S-ir. 

BEAND, SiH IIENEY BOUVERIE 
WILLIAM, first Viboo'cnt Hampden and 
twenty-third Baeom Daoed (J814-1802), 
born on 24 Deo. 1814, was the second son of 
Henry Otway Brand, twenty-first Baron 
Dacro, by his wife Pyne, second daughler of 
the lion, and Very *Rov. Maiirioo Croshie, 
dean of Limerick. The barony of Dacrelmd 
possod ihrouch the female lino to the Fiennes 
family [see Fiumnbs, Thomas, ninth Babom 
Dacbd]^ from them to tho Lennards [see 
Lennabd, Fkani'ib, fourteontli Babon 
Daoiib], and from them to Charles Trevor 
Itopor, eighleeuth Baron Daore (17415-1794); 
the eighteenth baron’s sister Uertriide mar¬ 
ried Thomas Brand of Tho Iloo, IlerLi'ordshire, 
father of Thomas Brand, twentieth Baron 
Bacre (whoso wife was Barbarina Brand, 
lady Dacro [q. v.]), ond great-grandl'alher of 
Viscount Hampden, llampiden’e elder brother 
Thomas succeeded as twenty-second Baron 
Baere, but died »,p, in 1800, when the borony 
of Daore devolved upon Viscount Iliimpdeil. 

Brand was educated at Eton, where in 
183!) ho was in the lower division of the 
flflli form. lie did not go to a uiiivorsity, 
and on It) April 1838, when twonly-tlireo 
years of age, married Elisa, dougliler of 
Gonoral liohort Ellice (1784-1850). His 
first political employment began in 1810, 
when ho became private secretary to Sir 
(leorgo Grey (_q, v.], homo soerolary. On 
C July 1858 lie entered piirUament as mem¬ 
ber for Lowes, for which he was re-elected 
on 27 March 1867, 21) April 1869, ond 
18 July 1866. On 26 Nov. 1808 ho wos re¬ 
turned for Cainbi'idgoshiro, which ho con¬ 
tinued to represent until his elevation to tho 
peerage, lie was a lord of tho treasury 
under Palmerston 17 Anril 1866 to 1 Marcli 
1868. For a few woeits in tho epring of 
1868 Brand was keeper of the privy seal to 
tlio prince of Wales, and on 9 Juno 1869 ho 
boramo pavllainentary si'orotary to tho tren- 
suryj a post liold in the previous liberal 
administration by Sir William Goodenough 
Tlaytor[q.v.] IleheldtliispoBtundorl’almor- 
sloii and llnssell until July 1800, when 
Derby came into power, and ho continued to 
act as senior liberal wliij) for tho two ^eors 
(luring which tiie liberals were in opposition. 
When Gladstone took office in 18w Brand 
was not included in the administration, his 
placn at the troasnry being ocoupied by 
George Gronfell Glyn, afterwords Baron 
Wolverlon I'q. v.]; but when Jolin Evelyn 
Denison (afterwards Viscount Ossington) 

8 
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. V.] leeigned the speehersbip of the House 
of Cominons in February 1873, Brand was 
elected without opposition to succeed him. 
Brand’s long tenure of the position of party 
whip caused doubts as to his fitness for the 
speakership, hut these were soon Mlvad_ hy 
Brand’s impartial parformanoe of his duties; 
he endeared himself to the house by his uniform 
suavity (Mowdbay, pp. 116, 118), and in 
1874, when Disraeli returned to office, Brand 
was on 6 March, on the motion of Mr. Henry 
Chaplin, unanimously re-elected spealcer 
(Ltrox, biary of two Parliaments, i._6). The 
development oi systematic obstruction under 
Parnell’s auspices placed Brand in a position 
of unprecedented difficulties [see Pi-BimLi., 
Oh.vules SmwABr], and on 11 July 1870 
Parnell moved a vote of censure on him for 
having ordered two clerks to take minutes of 
the speeches, on the ground that he had no 
power to do so; the motion was lost by 421 
to 29 votes, one of the biggest majorities re¬ 
corded in the history of parliament (Lnox, 
i. 486-6). Brand had in the same Parlia¬ 
ment some difficulty in dealing with Samuel 
Plimsoll [q. v. Suppl.] 

After the general election of 1880 Brand 
was once more, on the motion of Sir Thomas 
Dyke Aoland [q, v. Suppl.] on 80 April, 
unanimously elected speaker, but the return 
of the Parnellite home-rulers in increased 
numbers added to his difficulties, and their 
obstructive tactics culminated in the debate 
onW. E. Forster's motion for leave to intro¬ 
duce his coercion bill. The sitting, which 
began, on 31 Jan. 1881, was by these means 
protracted for forty-one hours until 9 A,U, 
on Wednesday, 2 Feb. Brand, who had left 
the chair at 11,80 on the previous night, 
then returned, and ended the debate by re¬ 
fusing on his own responsibility to hear an^ 
more speeches. The strict legality of lus 
action is perhaps doubtful, but it was justi¬ 
fied by sheer necessity. It was the first 
check imposed upon members’ power of im- 
limited obstruction; on the following day 
Gladstone introduced resolutions reforming 
the rules of procedure, and the speaker’s 
powers of dealing with obstruction have 
subsequently beenfurthor increased. Brand’s 
tenure of the speakership was henceforth 
comparatively uneventful; he received the 
unusual honour of G.C.B, at the close of the 
1881 session, and in February 1884 resigned 
the chair cn the ground of failing health. 
He was granted the usual pension of 4,0007. 
and viscountoy, being created on 4 March 
Viscount Hampden of Glynde, Sussex. Ilia 
choice of title was probably determined by 
his descent in the female line firom John 
J^ampden [q. v,] For the rest of his life he 


devoted himself to agricultural , 
at Glynde, particularly in dairy^'S'"'® 
He was made lord-lieutenant of Sus^T*, 
in 1890 succeeded his elder brother 
Crosbie William, as twenty-third 
Dacre. Ho died at Bau on 14 March Iffi? 
and was buried at Glynde on the 22ni' 
memorial service being held on the 
day in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, a 
trait of Hampden, painted by Frank M 
is at The Hoo, Welwyn, Hertfordshire 
a replica hangs in the Speaker’s Court We7 
minster. ' 

By his wife, who died at Lewes on 
9 March 1899, aged 81, Hampden had issT 
five sons and five daughters; the eldest«... 
Henry llobert (184f-10O6), was smS 
Viscount Ilampdon; the second son, ThoniK 
Seymour (6. 1847), is admiral, E.N.itk 
third son, Arthur (6.1868), was M.P. for th, 
Wisbech division of Cambridgeshire I189)I 
1806), and treasurer of the household m 
1894-6. 

[Burke’s Peeroge; G. E. 0[ofcayn6]’B Com. 
pleta I’eorBgo, s.vv. ‘Daore’ and ‘Hanipda' 
Times, 16-23 March 1892 ami 10 Match 1889 
Daily News, 16-23 March 1802; AanualEfr 
gister, 1892 p. 105, 1899 p. 141; OffiewlReinn 
of Members of Parliament j Hansard’s hti. 
Debater; Lucy’s Diary of two ParluiDMh| 
T. P. O’Coniior’s Gladstone’s House of Ctan. 
mona; Andrew Lang’s Life of Stafford Noitl). 
cote; Sir John Mowbciiy’s Seventy Yean «t 
'Westminster, 1800 ; Childers’s Life of E. 0,i 
Childers, 1901.] A.P,P. 

BEAND, Sib JOHANNES HENWOilS 
(JAN IlENDEIK) (1823-1888), president 
of the Orange Froo State, the son of Sir 
Ohristollbl Brand (1707-1876), spoakeroflk 
House of Assembly at the Oapie, was'bon at 
Cape Town on 6 Doc. 1823, and educated at 
the South African College at that place. Oa 
18 May 1848 he entomu Leyden XJnivmelty, 
gradualiug LL.D. in 1846 (Pj9i.aocx, leyta 
Students, p. 18). lie was admitted student 
of the Inner 'Temple in London on 9 May 

1848, and was called to the bar on 8 June 

1849. lie returuod almost immediatdy to 
South Africa, and commenced to praotiae as 
an advocate before the supreme court of the 
Cape Colony, making gradually a soundiepa- 
tation, In 186-1 he became a member of the 
first IXoiiBO of Assembly, representing the 
borough of Clauwilliam. lu the house, seat 
the bar, his epoeohus wore delivered with 
vehomonce, and hie manner was confident, 
but he made no great impression in the ae- 
sembly. In 1668 he was elected profeseor 
of law at the South African College, Oape 
Town, 

In November 1868 Brand was elected bj 
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fintices with prudence, and organised the 
the state on an economical and 
& basis. Afew years after he assumed 
fhe office of president, a state which had been 
“the point of begging the British empire 

totaheitoTerbecemeairouribhingandhoperul 

‘XS'had no light task before him on 
takineuphis post; he was immediately called 
upon to arrange the boundary with the Ba- 
sitos. Brand had appealed to the British 
hieh commissioner. Sir Phihp Wodehouse 

Fn V Sttppl.]i hnt the Basutos declined to 
accept S& Philip’s award. A war with Mo- 
nheab the Basuto chief, ensiiwl, and lasted 
tom 'June 1865 to April 1800. The pence 
then made was not lasting, and when war 
began again on 10 July 1807, Brand at once 
aet himaelf to free the republic of its chroiiio 
Btrife with the Basutos. He served himself 
ttaough the campaign, and at the close of 
it was in a position to exact his own terms 
tom the nattves. At thie j uiioture, however, 
the British government interposed, and the 
terms settled hy the convention of Aliwal 
North, where in February 1809 Brand met 
Sir Philip Wodehouse for this purpose, were 
tomewhat lenient to the heatoii natives. 

In 1800 Dnind was re-elected prosidcnl. 
On the discovery of diamonds iu Qrii^ualaiid 
West the Orange Free State claimed the 
district, and Brand was deputed to support 
the claim at Oape Town, where he arrived 
on 29 Dec. 1870, but he was not succeseful 
in carrying his point. In the following year 
Ms inOuence was so great that he was 
approached with a view to bumming presi¬ 
dent of the Transvaal llopublio as well os 
the Orange Free State, but on loaming that 
the coalition was to be hostile to Qruab 
Britain he declined. In 187d he was again 
elected president. In 1870 he made a jour¬ 
ney to England to disease with the British 
goyernment the question of South African 
confederation and the general relations of 
Great Britain and the republics. IIo was 
again re-eleoted president m 1870, 

In the struggle between the British and 
his old enemies the Basutos iu 1880 Brand 
preserved strict neutrality. In the war of 
Great Britain with the Transvaal in 1881 he 
was equally careful not to commit himself to 
either ride, though he offered 1o arbitral e on 
the points of difference, end finally, in the 


negotiations for peace, appeal was frequently 
made to his opinion. The queen offered him 
the dignity of G'.O.M.G.,^ and he desired to 
accept it; but the council at first objected, 
and It was not till they uuderetood that ho 
would not tolerate them obstruction that they 
gave way (1882). In 1886 he acted with 
great juclgmcnt os arbiter in the dispute be¬ 
tween Sepniara and Samuel, the Baraloug 
chiefs, and averted what might have been a 
serlons feud within the territories of the re¬ 
public. In 1886 he had what was practically 
his first collisiou with the liaad. In the fol¬ 
lowing year (1887) he was engaged in 
conferences w'ith President Kruger of the 
Transvaal as to the question of railway con¬ 
nection batw'ceu the two republics and the 
outer world, and took a strong line iu favour 
of preserving the connection of the Orange 
Free State with the Oape Oolony. The party 
in his own Band which favoured Kruger’s 
pretensions carried a resolution in secret sos- 
eion which censured Brand’s altitude. 'I'hoy 
passed their vole only by a narrow majority, 
but Brand at once resigned, 'Phis step was 
the signal for an outburst of popular en¬ 
thusiasm in his favour, which was almost 
pathetic iu its intensity, Ue was at lost 
induced to withdraw his resignation, and 
the llaad passed a resolution of confidence 
in him, with but one dissuuliont vote, lie 
thus successfully resisted every effort that 
Kruger made to draw him into a position of 
close alliance with the Tranavaiil and antago¬ 
nism to tho British, alw^s holding that the 
beat bond of union in South Africa in the 
future would be a real understanding be¬ 
tween tho races. 

Brand’s health broke down a year later, 
in ] 888, and he decided to visit Oape Colony, 
where Sir Hercules llobinson (afterwards 
LordKosmoad) [q.v. Suppl.], then governor, 
had placed the Orange at his disposal. Ho 
died suddenly of heart disease at Bloem¬ 
fontein on 14 July 1888. His death was de¬ 
plored in Bpeeolies in tho British parliament 
(Hanbaui), 16 July 1888 j Timet, 17 July, 
p. 6). He was an honest, zealous, and 
prudent administrator, to whose personal 
effort alone was duo the erection of the 
Orange Free State into a really xiroaporous 
republic. lie had none of the unctuousness 
which so often mars South Africans of Butch 
descent. IXis head was fine and presence 
striking (see portrait in Tusal’s Oetohiede^ 
nit van Zuid ^friha, p. 381), 

Brand married a daughter of Johauna 
Znstron, and left eight sons, some of whom 
were in tho Orange Free State service at 
the time of his death, and three daughters. 
One of the sonstookapromiueuepartwith tho 
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Boeis during the great Soer war in their se¬ 
cond invasion of Gape Colony in January 1901. 

[Cape Argue of 18 July 1888; Noble's South 
Africa, p. 822 »; Wilmot’s Hist, of our own 
Times in South Africa, pp. 100-10; Foster's 
Hon at the Bar; Life and Times of Sir John 
C. Molteno; Froude's Two Lectures on South 
Africa, ed. 1900, pp. 60-3, Oo; Theal's History 
of South Africa (the Bepublicsl, passim; Lord 
Carnarvon’s Essays, iii. 77-8, W. P. Greswoll's 
Our South African Empire, and work above citod, 
pp. 380-2. Cf. Hobinson's Lifetime in South 
Africa, p. 343; Butler's Life of Colley, p. 322 
sqii.] 0. A. H. 

BRANDRAM, SAMUEL (1824-18D2), 
reciter, born in London on 8 Oct. 1824, was 
the only son of William Caldwell Brandram. 
He was educated at Merchant Taylors’, King's 
College School, and Trinity College, Oxford, 
whence he graduated B. A. m 1846, and M. A. 
tluree years later. At the university he was 
best known as an athlete. Aiter leaving 
Oxford he became a student at Lincoln’s 
Inn, and was called to the bar on 22 Nov. 
18S0. He practised as a barrister till 1876, 
when, under stress of financial difficulties, 
ha came before the public as a professional 
reciter, and obtained wide popularity. 

From his university days, when he took 
part with Frank Taltourd in founding the 
first Oxford Dramatic Society, Brandram 
had shown great aptitude for the stage, and 
was also well known for his singing of bal- I 
lads. Henry Crabb Robinson fq. v.J records 
in his diary how on 24 Jan. 1848, at Mr. 
Justice Taltburd’s house in Russell Square, 

‘ one Brandreth («c) played the King very 
well indeed ’ in a performance of his host’s 
play of ‘ Ion.’ Afterwards, when a Macbeth 
travesty was performed at Talfourd’s house, 

‘ the same Brandreth played Macbeth, and 
made good fun of the character.’ Branuram 
was accustomed during his vacations to act 
with the Canterbury Uld Stagers and the 
Windsor Strollers, in companv with Albert 
Smith, Joe Robins, Edmund Yates, and 
others. He played harlequiu in A. Smith’s 
amateur pantomime in 1856. 

Brandram first appeared as a reciter at 
Richmond, and vei^ soon met with success. 
He had been a student of Shakespeare from 
his schooldays, and, although his miscel¬ 
laneous programmes were excellent, he wos 
seen at his Best when he gave a whole play 
of Sholtespeare or Sheridan. Of the first he 
was wont to recite in an almost complete 
form some dozen plays, among which ‘ Mac¬ 
beth ’ was his favourite. 

In 1881 he published ‘ Selected Flays of 
Shakspeaie, abridged for the use of the 
Young; ’ it reached a fourth edition in 1892. 


The more important passages are 
full, while short narratives sup-’- ® 


of the others. In 1886 appeared ‘ Brandram'' 
Speakera Sot of Pieces in Prose J 

Verse suitable for Recitation, with an k 

troduelory Essay on Elocution,’ and a tj! 
trait. This was reprinted without the essn 
in 1893. In the same year he issued’, 
further volume of ‘ Selections froin,ShiiU 
Monre.’ Brandram died at OBentinck Street' 
Cavendish Square, Loudon, on 7 Nov. 189i 
He was buried three diws later in Eiehmoiid 
cemetery. He married Miss Julia Muniv 
an actress in Charles Kean’s company aid 
left throe sous and three daughters. ’ 


[Foster's Alumni Oxon. and MonattheBjj 
Blackwood’s Mag. Februiry 1893, by W, K.s' 
Bedford; Times, 8andllNov. 1892; Athentein 
and Era, 12 Nov.; Brit. Mus. C.it.; lUustiaui 
London News, 19 Nov. 1892 (by F. T. S.), vitl 
portrait,] G. LbG.'n 

BRANTINGHAM, THOMAS de (t 
1894_), lord treasurer and bishop of Exeter 
probably came from Brantingham, near Bit- 
nard Castle, Durham, and was doubtless re¬ 
lated to the Ralph do Brantingham, kinj'j 
clerk in tke reigns of Edward H and H. 
ward III, He does not appear to have been 
educated at any university, and even whta 
bishop is credited with no degrees. He 
early entered Edward Ill’s service ns acleri 
in the treasury. Bi'foro ] 361 lie was §franted 
the rectory of Ashby David in the diocea 
of Lincoln, and in Decomhor of that year 
the hing roquostod the pope to give him ia 
addition a canoury and probend inStPaal't 
The request was granted, but Brantingham's 
name does not appear in Lo Neve’s list (Cal. 
Papal Petitione, 1342-1419, pp. 381,416). 
From 1361 to 1368 Brantingliam wns tna- 
surer of Calais and Quisnes; ho was al» 
receiver of the mint at Calais, and was eat* 
ployed in various negotiations with thsDiike 
of Burgundy and other business connected 
with the defence of the English Pale(RiMHi, 
P'wdefa, Record edit. m. ii. 612 et passim) 
In 1363 ho held a prebend in IlerofoM 
Cathedral, and in .Tiily 1307 ho wns treasurer 
of Bath and Wells Cathedral (Ln Nevb, ed 
Hardy, i._173); he also hold the rectory of 
Moi'thoe in the diocese of Exeter. 

Brantingham seems to have attached him¬ 
self to William of Wykeham [q. v.] and on 
27_June 1309, a year after W^liom’e ap¬ 
pointment as chancellor, Brantingham 
come lord treasurer. On 4 March 1370 he 
was appointed by papal provision to the 
bishopric of Exetor; ho was consecrated on 
12 May following, and received back the 
temporalities on tke 16th, His politicel 
and official duties prevented him from visit- 
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r-7ir^3B untiTjuiy 1371, by which 
linii been dismissed from the trea- 
tunebs h d^^^ ^ilures in France enabled 

'Jl”™mnents of the olerienl ministers to 
the Wyheham lost the 

wUorsldp on 14 Mai-ch 1371, and on the 

S S?rop?succeeded Brantingham ns lord 

aL^aursv IsiUBBS, Const Uvst n. 440; ch 
’[SErshns, Affe of Wycliffe, 2ni edit. j). 4). 
For sisyeaM Brantingham took no part m 
n^Moa- but the accession of Kiohnrd IT, m 
CelsW, brought Wykeham and h.s Irien^ 
once more into power, and on_ 19 July fol- 
lowine Brantingham was again appoiuted 
lord treasurer (Cal. Patent liolls, 1377-81, 
7 , s™BS,iV401> In January 1380-1 
Waimcham (Ilietona Angheam, Bolls Sor, 

. . o' TTnlna annnnnfl Itran- 


tinffham as treasurer; but, according to 
Bi^p Stubbs, Sir Hugh Sograve [q. v.J be¬ 
came treasurer in the August of that j'car 
(Couit. Siet. ii. 480). Braiitinghain, how¬ 
ever continued to take an active part in 
piihlicaffairs. Ha conslniitly served as trior 
of petitions in the parliaments from 1381 
onwrds {Holla of Pari. iii. 99-229 poBfaim). 
In November 1381 ho was one of tlie poors 
appoiuted to confer with the commons, and 
liWaa similarly employed in 1382 and 1381 
(i 4 .iii. 100,184,107). In November 1381 
he was also on the corainis.'iion appoint utl to 
reform the king's honsohold; in 1385 he was 
made controller of the subsidy, and in the 
earns year was one of those nominatod to 
inquire into the king’s debt s, 

These attempts to check abuses having 
proved ineffsotuol, the barons under (llou- 
cester took control of the govermnciit in 
1386, impeacked tbe chancellor, hliclnud do 
la Pole, carl of Suffolk fq. v.], and appointed 
deren lords, of whom Brantingham was ono, 
to reform and regulate the realm and thu 
king’s household. Ho was not, liowover, ono 
of tbe appellante who rose against Itichord 
in 1387, and when the proceedings of 1380 
were annulled in 1307, Branlinghnin, who 
had been dead three years, was on the eom- 
mona’ petition declared by the king to Iiavo 
been innocent and loyal (lO. iii. 353). More- 
over, when in May 1389 iliehard declared 
himself of age, and changed his uiinislcrN, 
Brantingham returnod for a few months to 
the treasury. But by this Umo he was too 
old for the work. In August ho resigned 
the treasury, and on the 20th Iliehard, on 
account of Brautinghnm’s ago and sorvlocs 
to his grandfather and himself, excused him 
from further attendance at parliament and 
Aa^council (Utmcb, Fadem, orig. edit, vii. 

, Brantingham retired to his diocese, and 


i died at St. Mary lo Clyst in October 1894 
(Olxvbb, p. 92; Ln Nevd says IS Deo.) 
lie was buried in the nave of Exeter Cathe¬ 
dral. Ilis tomb, which was opened on 3 Deo. 
1832, was found to have been completely 
despoiled by tbe puritans in 1046 (Ulivuk, 
loe. oit.) Brantingham’s episcopal register, 
which occupies two volumes, is still extant. 
His ‘ Issue Kell ’ ns treasurer for tho year 
44 Edward HI (1370-1) was translated and 
published by Frederick IDovou in 1836 (Lou¬ 
don, 4to). 

[liollb of Parliiiment, vol. iii. msaim; Bat. 
in deucenrio Abbrovietio, ii. 322; Cal. Eot. Put, 
in Turn Lonclin, p. 183 ; Oal, Patent Bolls, 
1377-81 and 1881-6, passim ; Jiymor’s Feodora, 
orig. edit. vols. vi. and vii., Bceord edit. vol. iii, 
pt. ti. passim; Nicolas’sOrdin.incos of the Privy 
Council, vol. i.; Ln Novo’s Fasti Bed. Angl., od. 
Hardy, i, 173, 372; Wolsingham’s Hist. Angl., 
Ohromron Angliai, and Trokolowo and Blano- 
futdo (Bolls 8or.); Oliver’s Lives of tho Bishops 
of Bxolor, pp, 8 'l)-() 4 ; Wnllon's Bichnrd II, li, 
IS, 308; dtubbs’H Const. Hist. ii. 440, 4G1, 407, 
S04; Frsfnco to Devon's Issue Boll of ’Thomas 
(la DiMnlingliam) A. F. P. 

BRASSES', ANNA (or, as she always 
wroto tho name, Annie), Babonuhs Biussnr 
(1839-1887), triivollor and authoress, first 
wife of'I'lioniah Brassoy, first, Baron Braseoy, 
bom in Loiidim on 7 Dot. 1830, whs daugh¬ 
ter of .luhn Allniitt, by his first wife, Elisa¬ 
beth ilarriid, daughter of John Faussett 
liumolt of May I’laee, Ornyford, Lo.sing her 
mother when she was an infant, she lived with 
her gi'iuiilfntiicr at Dinphaiu, and afterwards 
with luir fiitliev in Chapel Street, and Charles 
iStrool, Berkeley Hquaro. In her early years 
film acquired a love of country life and pur- 
snilB wliieh she retained to tlio last, and she 
made n spoeinl st ndy of botany. On 0 Got. 
IBOO she married at St. George’s Churob, 
Hanover Sqnure, Mr. Thomas Brassoy (created 
Baron Brassoy in 1886), oldest son of ’Thomas 
Brassoy [q. v.J, the railway contractor. She 
boro hurliii.sband one son and four daughters. 
At iirsl she and her husband lived at Bean- 
port Park, tlireo miles from Hastings, and 
then at Norinanhurst Court, a house which 
they built in 1870, in the parish of Catslleld, 
Ktissox. She became a loader of society in 
tho neighbourhood of hor residence, and 
Marianne North [q. v.J records of the season 
1802-8, ‘ The ^oat event of the winter was 
a fancy ball given at Beiiuport by the Tom 
Brasseys, most hospitable of youthful hosts ’ 
{FecoUeotiona of a llajipy Life, i. 88). Hor 
husband’s candidature for parliament at 
Birkenhead, Dovonport, and Sandwich, 
wliore ho was unsuccessful, and at Hastings, 
for which constituency ho was elected in 
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1868, drew her into political work. When 
a petition was brought against her husband’s 
return for Hastings in 1869, she was called 
as the first witness in his defence, and 
Peijeant Ballantine [q.v. Suppl.], his leading 
counsel, writes that he ' received the greatest 
assistance from suggestions given me 07 Mrs. 
Brassey; she showed the greatest astute¬ 
ness, and I consider that the result which 
was ultimately given in favour of her 
husband was in a great measure due to her 
exertions’ (jSxperiences of a Barrister's Life, 
p. 248). 

While living at Normanhurst Lady Brassey 
occupied herself in the management of the 
house and estate, in munificent hospitality to 
people of all ranks, in promoting good works 
in Hastings and the neighbourhood, and in 
furthering her husband’s efforts in political 
and other public work. 

Lady Brassey spent much time in travel, 
and she wrote for the benefit of her friends 
accounts of many of her voyages. _ Her 
earliest books, both of which were issued 
for private circulation, were ' The Flight of 
the Meteor’ (1869) and ‘A Cruise in the 
Eothon ’ (1872), accounts of yachting trips 
to the Mediterranean and to Canada and the 
United States. A voyage round the world, 
undertaken in 1870-7 in her yacht called 
‘The Sunbeam,’ led to the publication of 
' The Voyage in the Sunbeam, our Home on 
the Ocean for Eleven Months,’ 1878. This 
was compiled from weekly journals for¬ 
warded to her family at home, which were 
originally printed for private circulation. 
In arranging the work for publication she 
received assistance from Lady Broome. The 
success of the book was immediate and great. 

' The favourable reception of the first book 
was wholly unexpected by the writer. She 
awoke and found herself famous ’ (‘Memoir’ 
in The Last Voyage, v.tox). ‘The Voyage 
in the Sunbeam ’ reached a nineteenth edi¬ 
tion in 1896, and has been translated into 
French, Q-erman, Italian, Swedish, and IIuu- 
garion. Editions were also published at 
Slontreal and New York. In 1881 a paper- 
covered edition issued at sixpence was one 
of the earliest of cheap issues of popular 
copyright books. There followed ‘ Sunshine 
and Storm in the East, or Cruises to Cyprus 
and Constantinople ’ (1880, 6 lh edit. 1866), 
and ‘In the Trades, the Tropica, and the 
Eoaring Forties’(1886), a desoriptinn of a 
trip 10 the West Indies and Madeira. Though 
loss popular than ‘ The Voyage in the Sun¬ 
beam,’these books had a wide circulation, 

‘ They were read with pleasure by Prince 
Bismarck as he smoked his evening pipe, as 
well as by girls at school’ (f 6 .) 


During her voyages Lady Brassey nuj, 
large collections of natural and etlmolojiiMi 
curiosities, and these she displayed stlom 
exhibitions at Hastings in 1881 and late 
and at the Fisheries Exhibition at Somll 
Kensington in 1888, They are nowin & 
museum at her husband’s house, 24PatkLai, 
London. She took an especial interest a 
the work of the St. John Ambulance Asss. 
oiation. Her last public speech was mijj, 
in furtherance of the work of the associstioj 
at Eockhampton, She was elected a dsoe 
chevaliers of the order of St. John of Jerofi- 
lem in 1881. In August 1886 Lord ssii 
Lady Brassey invited W. E. Gladstone to 
accompany them on a cruise to Norway u 
the Sunbeam, and Lai^ Brassey publieU u 
account of it in the ‘ Contemporary.Heviaw' 
for October 1886. She left England oa 
16 Nov. 1886 On her last voyage, wWh wn 
undertaken for the sake of her health. 81,, 
visited India, Borneo, and Austn^a, kt 
died at sea on 14 Sept. 1887. She wt* 
buried at sea, at sunset on that day, in lot 
16“ 60' S., long. 110“ 38' E, 

A portrait of Lady Brassey was painted 
by Sir Francis Grant, but the horse and 
dogs in the picture were added by SirEdwia 
Landseer. This portrait is now at Norman- 
huTst Court. 

In addition to the books mentioned. Lady 
Brassey wrote: 1. ‘Tahiti’ Getterpress a^ 
companying photographs by Colonel Stnert- 
Wortley), London, 1882. 2, ‘St John Am¬ 
bulance Association: its Work and Obiecte’ 
(supplement to 1 he ‘ Club and Institute Jont- 
nal,^ 23 Oct.), London, 1886. 3. ‘ The Last 
Voyage,’ ed. M. A. Broome, Loudon, 1869. 

[Memoir by Lord Braesoyin the Last Voyage, 
1889, Annual Eogister, 1887; private iafo^ 
mation.) B. E. E. 

BRAYNE, WILLIAM (d. 1657), go¬ 
vernor of Jamaica, was son of Thomas Brayne 
{Cal, State Papers, Colonial, 1674-1860, 
p. 464). In 1663 he was Ueatenant-cohmel 
of the regiment of foot commanded by 
Colonel Daniel, which formed part of the 
army of occupation in Scotland, In June 
1664, daring the royalist rising under Glen- 
cairne, Brayne was put in command of a 
body of a thousand foot drawn from the 
forces in Ireland, with orders to establish 
himielf at Inverloohy, and build a fort there. 
After the suppression of the rising he was 
appointed governor of Inverloohy and the 
adjacent parts of the highlands. No oae 
did more to establish order among the high¬ 
landers. A Scot describes him as ‘on 
excellent wise man,’ adding that ‘where 
there was nothing but barbanties, now there 
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r^ii^obtey all this year’(rto'/oa 
® w 401! KBiHi Scotland and the 
Dp. xliii, 111). In tlie summer 
^fl^Mhs^^roteotoi chose Brayue to 
fJnmd the reinforcements to ha sent to 
and to take the post of commondar- 
SnLre (C«i State Papen, Ool. (1674- 

Sal Femike, p. 171).^ lie arrived at 
£ica in December 1066 CruTOnon, vi. 
7"11 and set himself vigorously to work to 
Momote planting, and develop the trade of 
Lisland. None of its early governors did so 
aachtomaheitaself-supportingcommunity, 
Tna to establish the struggling colony on a 
,«nianent basis. His own health, however, 
EW gave way; he complains in his letters 
of decay in body and mind, and says in the 
Itotof them that ha had not had a week's 
since ha came there (id. v. 778, vi. 
110 211,236,468). Brayno died on 2 SopI. 
1057, and, according to a colonisl, 'was 
laflnitely lamented, being a wise man and 
perfectly qualified for tlio command and 
iiign' (Premt State of Jamaica, 108:1, 
p K: Thuulod, vi, 613). 
rAutliocities mantioned in the article.) 

^ 0. II. h'. 

BEENOHLEY, JULIUS LUUIUS 
11816-1873), traveller and author, born at 
b'mgsley Ilouse, Maidstonn, on 80 Nov. 1810, 
MS son of John llronohloy of blnidstonc 
tyMary .^n, daughter and co-lioiross of 
Thomas Coare of hfiddlesex. Ills mothor’e 
fsi^y was of Erench extraction, and her 
mother was a daughter of Edward Savage of 
book Savage, Ohcsliire, Jlroncltley was udu- 
catedattbe grammar school at Maidstone, 
snbsequeutly entering 8t. John’s Oollogo, 
Gsmbiidge, where ho graduated 11.A. in 
1840. In 1848, after proceeding M.A,, he 
MS ordained to a ouraoy at lloly Trinity 
Church, Maidstone. Suhsoqiienlly he hold a 
curacy at Shoreham, Kent. In 1846 ho 
traTeUed with his parents on the contiuunt 
of Europe, 

In 1847, on the death of his fotlior, Uronch- 
ley antored on t he career of a traveller, Avhioli 
he followed without intermission to 1807, 
In 1849 he visited New York and the United 
States, living a forsst lifo among the Indian 
tribes; this was followed by a journoy in 
1660 up the Miesiesippi and Missouri to St. 
Joeeph, and thence to Oregon and Fort 
vauMuver.by way of the Kooky Mountains, 
Passing to the Ilowaiian Islands, ho mot 
there another traveller, M. Jules llciny, in 
whose oomany hejournoyad to Onlifornia. 
From San Franoisoo ho and Kemy undertook 
an sdvmturous expedition to Utah and Salt 
hake City, the results of whioh are embodied 
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in a work conmiled jointly by the travellers, 
entitled ‘A Journey to G-rcat Salt Lake 
City,' 3 vols. 8vo, 1801. Keturning to San 
Francisco, they crossed the Sierra Nevada to 
New Mexico. In 186G the travellers visited 
Panama and Ecuador, and ascended the vol¬ 
canoes of Pmchiiicha and Oliimbornzo, after¬ 
wards going to Peru, Ohinchas Islands, and 
Ohili. The year 1867 saw Brenohloy and his 
companion again in the Unitod States, where, 
after visiting the Canadian lakes, they de¬ 
scended the Mississippi from its sourco to 
Saint Louis. Ultimately reaching New 
York, tlm embarked there for England. 

In 1858 and 1859 Brenchley explored Al¬ 
geria, Morocco, Spain, and Sicily. In 1803 
ha went to tho East, visiting the Nilgherrios, 
Madras, Calcutta, the Himalayas, and Be¬ 
nares^ snhsequontlj returning to Calcutta. 
Leaving Calcutta in 1808, hq Avent to Cey¬ 
lon, and thence to China—visiting Sliaughai, 
Nanlcin, Tienisin, and Pekin, in company 
with Sir Frederick Bruce—Mongolia, and 
Japan, After returning to China ho visited 
Australia, and in ISG-l travelled toNsAvZea¬ 
land in company with Jiicutonant the Hon. 
llurbert Meade, K.N. In this expedition 
Bronchloy rendered sacvices in regard to the 
submission of tho Maoris, whioh were aclniow- 
ledged hy Sir George Grey [q, v. Suppl.], the 
governor. Shortly after tliis he wont to 
Byduoy, and cruised later on among the 
islands of the South Paeillc Ocean, in company 
willi Oommodote Sit William Wiseman, 
and publiehod an account of his criiiso in 
‘ Tho Uruiso of the Ouniqoa among tho Month 
Koa Islands in J806.’ Tho otlinograjihical 
objectB collected from tho various islands 
during tho voyage Avore o.\hibitod at Sydney, 
and a catalogue of them published there 
in 1606. 

Shortly afterwards Brenchley went again 
to Shanghai, and made a second journoy 
lluough China and Mongolia, reaching the 
hilliorto almost unfrequented 8tep])os of Si¬ 
beria, which ho traversed in the winter of 
181)0-7 in slodges. Crossing the Ural Moun¬ 
tains ho ])ursiied his journey, and roaohed 
Moscow and Si. Pot ershurg in Jammvv 1807, 
lie afterwards travelled about Polaml, visit¬ 
ing Warsaw and tlio eliief lOAvns, and, having 
passed Ihrougli a groat part of tho empire of 
Austria, arrived at Marseilles. Going thence 
to Paris, ho Avne in that city wlion the 
rmssiaus first beleaguered it in 1870. Subsd- 
queiilW he settled down at Milgato Ilouse, 
near Maidstone, but in cousoquonco of ill 
health removed to Folkestone in 1872, whore 
ho died on 24 Fob, 1878, aged 66 years. 
Brenolilny was buried in the family vault at 
All Saints, Maidstoae. He bequeathed tho 
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lullt of his large collections in ethnographj, 
natural history, oriental objects, paintings, 
and library to the town of Maidstone, leaving 
also an endowment for their due preserva¬ 
tion, and they are installed in the mtiaenm 
there, towards the enlargement of which he 
was a miinifleent donor. A marble bust of 
him, executed by J. Durham, Ii.A., and a 
portrait in oils by W. 0. Dobson, E.A., also 
commemorate him in the Maidstone Museum. 

[Brenchley’s MSS. and private Journals in 
the Museum, Maidstone.] F. V. J. 

BRBRETOIT, Sib WILLIAM (if. 1641'), 
lord justice in Ireland, was eldest eon of 
Sir Andrew Brereton or Brereton, Cheshire, 
and his wife Agnes, daughter of Robert Legh 
ofAdlingtoninthe same county. There were 
many branches of the Brereton family settled 
in dheshire, and the lord justice must be 
distiiiguished from his contemporary, Wil¬ 
liam Brereton (d. 1636) of Shocltlach, who 
was groom of the chamber to Henry VIII, 
mairied Elizabeth, daughter of Charles 
Somerset, first earl of Worcester [q. v.], 
and was beheaded on 17 May 1686, in con- 
conection with the charges against Anne 
Doleyni to this fact Olorcndoii somewhot 
lanoifuliy attributes the lioatility of Sir 
William Brereton (1004-1661) [q. v.l to 
Charles I. 

The future lord justice was _ knighted 
before 1628, and served on various local 
commissions, in which it is difficult ac¬ 
curately to distinguish him from contem¬ 
porary william Braretoiis. In October 1634 
he was sent with Sir William Skeifiimton 
[q. V.] to Ireland when Henry VIII re¬ 
solved to substitute a firmer control for 
the rule of Kildare. It was rumoured that 
the Irish had captured Dublin, and Shefiinp^ 
ton sent Brereton to effect a landing, while 
he himself proceeded to Waterford. The 
rumour provedfalse, Brereton was welcomed 
by the citizens on 17 Oct., and a week later 
Skeffington followed him. In the ensuing 
operations against the Irish Brereton was 
Skeffington’s right-hand man, ond he led the 
storming party which captured Mayiiooth 
Castle in March 1634-6. After Skeifington’s 
death at the end of the year, Breret on re¬ 
turned to England, where he became deputy 
chamberlain of Chester. 

On 2 Oct. 1639 Brereton was ordained to 
levy two hundred and fifty archers, and 
proceed with them to Ireland. Roturuing 
home one day from musters he broke his 
leg, hut nevertheless he sailed for Ireland 
early in November. On his arrival he was 
made marshal of the army in Ireland and a 
jnember of the Irish privy council. In 


spite of his broken log he took an act.T 
part in fighting against Desmond in Mn!* 
ster during the winter, and when 
Vin recalled Lord Leonard Grw 
the deputy, Brereton was on 1 Amrisj,, 
commanded to not as lord justice dntineb 
absence. On 7 July Sir Anthony St LiJ 
[q. V.] was appointed lord deputy, and m 
his ariival at Dublin on 12 Aug. Brereton 
ceased to he lord justice. During thefolloir 
ii^ autumn he was fighting in Odxone, fli 
died at Kilkenny on 4 Eeb. 1640-1, and u 
said to have been buried in St. Caain 
church, though Graves ond Prim moke to 
mention of him in their history of tk 
cathedral, 

Brereton married, first, Alice, ds n e li ^ 
of Sir John Savage, by whom he hadissm 
one son, William, gi-andfather of SirWilkn 
Brereton (1560-1030), who in 1624 au 
created Baron Brereton of Leighlm, ci 
Carlow (his portrait, painted by Lucas do 
Heere, was No, 682 in the third loan ex¬ 
hibition at South Kensington). lie maraei 
secondly, Eleanor, daughter of Sir BnU 
Brereton of Ipstones, by whom he had km 
three sons and five daughters; his son, k 
Andrew Brereton, served in Irelimd, was t 
member of the privy council, and waa «- 
called in 1650 for qunrrolling xvitli Goa 
Bacach O’Neill, first earl of Tyrone [q.v,] 

fOiil. Letters and Papew, Henry VIII, passim, 
State Papers, Henry VlII j Cal. Stile Papei^ 
Ireland; Cal. Ciirew MRS.; Cal, Funii, 
Henry VIII; Lnscolles's Libor Munerura Hib, 
Lodge’s Peerage, ed. Archdnll; Burke's KxUset 
Peerage; Froudo’s Ilibt. of England; Bagvrdl’i 
Ireland under the Tudors; Ormerod's Chestee, 
ii. 688,iii. 8i-0.] A,F.P. 

BRETT, WILLIAM BALIOL, Vis- 
COUNT Esiim (1816-1890), judge, aecoad 
son of the Rev. Joseph George Brett (i, 
20 May 1862), of Rauclagh, Chelsea, ibt 
ninny yours inourobeiit of flanovor Chapd, 
Regent Street, by Dorothy, daughter of 
George Best of Chilstou Park, Kent, was 
born at the rectory, Lenham, Kent, on 
13 Aug. 1816. IIo was educated atlVeat- 
minster School and the university of Cam- 
bridge, xvhere (from Oaius College) he gra¬ 
duated B.A. (senior optime) in 1810, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1846. He rowed ona 
(1839) for his university against Oxford, and 
twice (1837,1888) against the LennderClnb. 
On SO April 1889 he was admitted student at 
Lincoln’s Inn, and was there called to the bar 
on 29 Jan. 1846, and elected bencher in 1861, 
He early showed an unusual aptitude for 
handling mercantile and marine cases, which 
brought him a plentiful supply of briefs on 
the Northern circuit and at ‘Westminster, 
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—TTnh on 23 Teb. 1861, lie soon lod 
ffifthe^couTt of passage at Uverpool 
ii tL court of admiralty. A sound, 
1 5 wdlv a profound lawyer, an oa'.y 
Set, wd,ll)OTO all, a rfearheadod and 
Sneed man of tho world, he was espe- 
Kt borne in addressing juries, and was 
Sur led to form an unusually hmli 
rfSe of the value of their verdicts. IJo 
Kso a considerable bankruptcy practice, 
fJS^flsfor some years revising barristor for 
of the Liverpool districts. Keenly in- 
Sd in politics, and an ardent oonsorvu- 
or. as he preferred to say, 1 ory, he made 
K deatt of Cohden in April 1866 a 
Mllant but vain attempt to carry the 
forouirh of Eochdale against Oobdon’a 
friend, Thomas Bayley Pol tor [q. v. Suppl.J, 
hot he was defeated. He next tried his 
fortune at the Cornish borough of llulston, 
where ho polled a parity of votes with his 
antagonist, who was nevertheless irregu¬ 
larly letuined. The return, however, was 
amended on petition (5 July 1800), and tho 
seat thus hardly won Brott rutnhiod until 
iis elevation to tho heucli. Ho onttwd par¬ 
liament with views alroady matured on the 
burning question of franchiso reform, wliioii 
he desired to see settled on as broad a basis 
as prudonco would permit, and the praolirnl 
eiperieuoe which ho had gained ns a revising 
hamster was of groat use to tho govcrnmunl 
in committee. His sorvioes wore recognised 
by his appointment to the ollice of solicitor- 
general, in succession to Sir Charles .7 aspor 
Selwyn [q. v.J when lio received tho lioninir 
of hnightttood (10,29 lA'li. 1808). 

As solicitor-general Brett took part in 
the prosecution of the Fenians imp] lent od in 
the partially successful pint to blow up 
Oierkenwoll House of Detorilion (20 April 
1808). In parliament ho bad tho conuuct 
of the measure abolishing public uxocutlnns, 
and contributed to shiino tlio enact inunts 
which conferred admiralty jurisdiction on 
county courts, and transfurrod tho iuvisdic- 
tion on election petitions Ibom the llniisc of 
Oommons to tho superior courts of common 
law. Under the clause in tho hit toe ineaHiivo 
providing for an augmentation of thcjudlelal 
staff, he was appointed additional instlcu of 
the common picas, and invested witli tho coif 
on 24 Aug. 1 to. On tho bencli Brut (. proved 
himself no less competent to dirocl than ho 
had been to convince a jury. He was wlint 
lawyers call a'strong’judge, movo strong 
indeed than discreet, and liis exccssivoly 
aevere sentence on the omployds of tho Gas 
Hght and Coke Oompany, convicted of con- 
spirawin 1872, was commuted by tho crown 
(see Cox, Criminal Cam, xii. )16J). Tho 


Judicature Act of 1876 gave him the status 
of justice of the high court. He took part, 
riot without distinction, in the deliberit- 
tions of the court for crown cases reserved, 
and delivered in Novemher 1876 an elabo¬ 
rate dissentient judgment on tlio question 
of jurisdiction reserved by Baron Pollock in 
Kegina v. Koyn [cf. Pollock, Sib Chables 
EdwabdI. On tlie passing of the Appellate 
Jurisdiction Act of 1870 (.SO & 40 Viet, 
c. 69, s. 16), be was appointed, with Barons 
Amplilett nnd Bminwell, justice—the title 
lord-justice was given in the following year 
—of appeal (27 Oct.), and sworn of the privy 
council (28 Nov.) tie sat first with Bram- 
I well, and sliarud tho credit of a period of sin¬ 
gularly efficient administration, afterwards 
I willi £fir Ooorge Jessel, whom, not altogether 
to tho advantage of his ropulalion, ho suc- 
I ceeded as master of the rolls on 3 April 1883. 
As a judge his most salient clmMoleristic 
was a robust common sense, which predis- 
' posed him to mako short work of li gal and 
I equitable techiiicMlilics when they seemed 
I to militate against suhstantml jiislico; but 
I this admirable (luahly was united with a 


rnijscnl of * people of candour, honour, and 
fairness.’ Ho thus assimilated the funcUoue 
of till) judge to those of tho jury, for whose 
verdiel he had indeed such respect ns vir¬ 
tually to renoiraco the jurisdiction to order 
new trials. His judgments woro colloquial 
in style, nnd, even within his own spiocial 
dumiiin of mi'rcnntilo nnd marine law, by 


Ijam lifjiorts, Amml Cam, vii. 601, and 
iSowell w, Bnnlick, ih, x. 74, overruling his 
view of till* efieot of the ondorBcuient of a 
hill of lading; and cf. ib, xii. 20, 603, 618, 
631, xiv. 209.) Uxcessividy imiiatient of 
prolix argument, ho soniolimea forgot his 
dignity in altercations with portinaciuus 
counsel. 

Broil was raised to tho poorage os Baron 
Esher of Usher, Murroy, on 24 July 1886, 
and on his rotimraent from tho hunch in 
1897 was cruulod(ll Nov.) Viscount Esher, 
t ho highos t (lignit y ye t a t tamed by any j iidge, 
not buing a chancullor, for muroly judicial 
Borvieo siiioo the time of Ooko, In the House 
of Lords he made no gi'ent figure, aud indued 
soldom spoko except on legal questions. His 
sole legislative ncliiovoinont was tho bloli- 
oitors Act of Ito, a small but salutary 
disciplinary measure. In law, as in politics, 
his bias was eouservativo, and his resistance 
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to Lord Bram-well’s bill to render the tMti- 
monj^ of accused persons and their -wiTes 
admissible in criminal courts helped to post¬ 
pone a needful reform for some years. In 
Rawing attention ^17 July 1890) to defects 
in the administration of the law, he took 
occasion to deplore the introduction of 
chancery procedure into the queen’s bench 
division. At tho same time, however, he 
unequivocally declared in favour of a court 
of criminal appeal, and his last speech 
(8 July 1898) was in support of the measure 
(since carried) to validate within the United 
fengdom marriages with deceased wives’ 
sisters duly solemnised in the colonies. He 
died at his town house, 6 Ennismove Gar¬ 
dens, Kensington, on 24 May 1890, leaving 
issue by his wife Eugdnie (married 8 April 
1850), only daughter of Louis Maye^ and 
stepdaughter of Colonel Gurwood, O.B., m 
heir, Beginald Baliol, who succeeded him in 
title and estate. 

Esher’s seat was Heath Farm, Watford, 
Hertfordshire, but his remains were interred 
in the family vault appendant to Moore 
Place, the seat of his younger brother, Sir 
WUford Brett, K.O.M,G., in Esher churoh- 
yoid. The vault contains his monument, a 
stately marble structure, with recumbent 
efRgies of himself and Lady Esher, erected 
some years before his death, and also the 
tomb of his younger son. Lieutenant Eugene 
Leopold Brett, who died on 8 Dec. 1882 of 
fever contracted in Egpmt. Despite the be¬ 
reavement which clouded his old age, Esher 
retained to the end no little of the elasticity 
of youth. His strongly marked and some¬ 
what stern features readily relaxed under 
the influence of a humorous suggestion, and 
his brusque, and in court sometimes over¬ 
bearing, manners belied the kindnoss of his 
heart. He was essentially vir pietate gravis, 
and exemplary in all the reladons of life. 
He was also fond of society, and society was 
fond of him. He was an indefatigable col¬ 
lector of curios, and was never happier than 
when displaying his treasures to his guests 
at_ Ennismore Gardens. His poctriut by 
Millais was exhibited at the Grosvenor 
Gallery in 1887. 

[Gent. K.ig. 1852, i. 632 ; 'Westminster School 
Kegister; Poster’s Hen at the Bor; Grad. Cant.; 
Tr^erne's Beeord of the University Boat Boce; 
Law List, 1817. 1862; Foss’s Biognipfaia Jnrl- 
dica; Homhers of Pari, (official lists); Comm. 
Joum. czzi. 436; Lords’ Journ. exvii, 410, 
cxzx. 8; Hansard’s Pari. Bsbates, Srd ser. eze- 
'xoiii., cccii-ccchti., 4th ser. Ixi, 298; Law Bep, 
up. Cases, rol. xii. 'Judges and Law Officers;' 
looino’s Hemorials, Personal and Political j 
nity Pair, 1 Jan. 1876; Pump Court, July 


1884; Tho World, 3 April 1889 
Women of tho Time, 1899; Times, 2o anv^ 
1890; Ann. Reg. 1868ii. 174,262,1899 
Law Times, 6 Sept. 1868, 28 Ang. 18>n iiilv ' 
1897. 27 May.S June 1899; 

16, 23 Oct., 13, 20 Nov. 1897. 27MttT S 
Law Mag. and Bov. 6th ser. xziv. 395 .j||:' 
Kelly’s Directory of Kent, Surrey, and Susxr 
' Esher,’ 1806; Burke’s Peerage, 1900; Miii,, 
Life and Letters, ii. 483,] j_ j'' 

BREWEB, EBENEZEB OOBHAJi 
(1810-1897), miscellaneous writer, secoJ 
son of John Shorren Brewer [q. v.l was hn™ 
on 2 May 1810, in Bussell Square, Lona^ 
and educated by private tutors. He ^ 
ceeded to Trinity flail, Cambridge, in l^i 
obtained the freshmen’s (irizes for Latin anj 
English essays, was first prizeman in tlu nett 
two years, and, though strongly advised to 
go out in mathematics, took his degree in 
the civil low (first class) in 1835, He 
oidaiticd deacon in 1831, priest in 1838, ptj. 
ceeded to the degree of LL.D, iiil840,aiij 
devoted himself to literature. For ek yenri 
from 1862, he resided in Paris. On his re¬ 
turn to England he resided for a time la 
Bernard Street, Bussell Square, and then 
moved to St. Luke’s Villas, Westhonrae 
Park. Failing health coinpelled him toietiie 
mto the country, and he lived for many jeju 
at Lavant, near Goodwood. lie died oa 
6 March 1897 at Edwinstowe vientage, 
Newark, where ho had been residing withbi! 
son-in-law, the Bov. H. T. Ilaymnn. In 
1866 he married at Paris Ellen Mary, eldest 
daufrhter of the Rev. Francis Tebbutt of Here, 

His principal works are! 1. ‘A (liride to 
tbe Scientific Knowledge of Things Pami. 
liar,’ 2nd edit. London [1848], 24mo; 114 
edit. [186^ 8vo. A French edition of this 
popular 'Guide to Knowledge’ appeared 
under tho til lo of ‘ La Olef de la Science, on 
les Fhfuomhnes do tuus les jours expliqnds 
Troisidme 6dition, corrigdo par M. I’Ablii 
Moigno,’ Paris, 1858,12mo, A Greek trans¬ 
lation by P. 1. Kcitidea was published at 
Smyrna in 1867, 8vo. 2. ‘A Political. 
Social, and Literary History of Franos, 
London [1863], 8vo. 3.'Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable, giving the Derivation, SouTce,oi 
Origin of Common Phrases,’ London [1870], 
8 vo; Srd edit. [1872-^ j 12th edit, revised 
[1881]; enlarged, lOUlh thousand, 1896. 
4. ‘ Errors of Sjieech and of Spoiling,’2 vols. 
London, 1877, 8vo. 6. ‘ Tho Koader'allimd- 
book of Allusions, Beferences, Plots, and 
Stories,’ London, 1880,8vo; Srd edit. 1862; 
new edit, revised throughout and greatly 
enlarged, London, 1898,8vo. 6.' A Politioal, 
Social, and Literary History of Germany,’ 
London, 1881, 8vo. 7. ' Etymological and 
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XTnintionary of Difficult Words,’ 
8m 8. ‘A Dictionary of 
Imitative, Kealistic, and J)o§- 
^^u*<^’nBdon ISSi, 8vo, 9. ‘ riie Ilislonc 
“ Appendix of Battles,’ 

i/)ndon, 1891, ^ 0 . 
rilea of the Time, 

lirp. ii> 

Sib JOHN (1824-1000), nolice 
onlv son of John II. Bridge of 
F,S? iliddfesex, yos born on 21 April 
im At Oxford, where he matnculalocl 
1824.^ ft ,10 March 1842, he 


1884: Times, 8 March 
Aim, Eog, 1897, Chron. 

T. 0. 


padoated B.A. (first class in mathematics) 
m 1848 , and proceeded M.A. m 1840. On 
10 Anril 1844 ha was admitted student at 
tliBlmer Temple, and was there called to 
he hat on 26 Jan. 1860. lie practised witli 
gome success on the home circuit, but in 
1S79 accepted the post of police magistrate 
at Hammersmith, where, as afterwards at 
WestminstsrfiaSO-l) and Southwark (1882- 
1886) he discharged tlie laborious duties of 
iaboKlinate office with singular eonsoien- 
and discretion. Homovod to Bow 
Street in 1887 ho snoceeded Sir James Ing- 
im in 1890 as chief motropolilan magis¬ 
trate, being at the same time Imiglitod. 
During his tenure of this office he committed 
for trial several offenders whoso names are 
well known to the puhlio, among them 
Oscar Wilde (6 April 1895), Jabu* Ihvlfonr, 
the fraudulent director of tlia Iiiliorator 
Dnilding Society, on his extradition by llm 
Argentine Eepublio (16 April 1895), and 
Dr. Jameson and his associates in the Trans- 
real raid (16 June 1896). In the exorciso of 
hie summary jurisdiction he well know how 
to temper justice with mercy. Few Britisli 
megietrates have more hapnil^y combined 
dignity and firmness with judicious and iiu- 
ohtmsiva benevolence. lie retired from the 
bench early in 1900, and on 20 April in tho 
game year died at his residonco in luvcrnnss 
Terrace, London, W. Ills remains wore in¬ 
terred in the churchyard at Ilodloy, Surrey, 
in which parish his seat was situate. lie 
married in 1867 his cousin, Ada Louisa, 
daughter of GeorgeBridge of Morton, Surrey i 
she died on 1 March 1001, 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1716-1880, and Mon 
at the Bar i Oxford Honours Englster; Eoyal 
Ealendara, 1872,1880, 1882, 1801 j Ann. Hog. 
1894ii, 6,1896 ii, 19, 26, 181)0 ii. 33,’ Tinio>), 
28 April 1900) Law Times, 6 May 10(10.1 

J. M. E. 

BEIDGETT, THOMAS EDWARD 
(1829-1899), Roman catholic priest and his¬ 
torical writer, third son of Joseph Bridgett, 
a silk mouufaoturer of Oolnoy Hatch, and 


his wife Mary (born Gregson), was born at 
Derby on 20 Jan. 1829. His parents were 
baptists, and Bridgett was educated first at 
Mill Hill school and then at Nottingham; 
but in 184.3 lie was admitted to Tunbridge 
School, and on 20 March 1846 was baptisprl 
into the ebureb of England. He was m the 
sixth form at Tunbri^e from 1816 to 1847, 
proceeding thence as Smythe exhibitioner to 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he 
was admitted pensioner on 23 Feb. 1847. 
He intended talnng orders in the Anglican 
church, but in 1660 he refused to taku the 
oath of supremacy necessary before gradua¬ 
tion, and was received into the Roman ca¬ 
tholic ohiiroh by Father Stanton at tlie 
Brompton Oratory. For six years ho studied 
on the continent: he joined the Redemp- 
torist Order, and in 1856 was ordained 
priest. Mission work is the chief function 
of tho order, and os a inissiouary Bridgett 
was very successful. In 181)8 ho founded the 
Confraternity of the Holy Ifamily atlachsd 
to the Redemptorist clitiroh at Liinerick. 

Bridfjott, however, found time for a good 
deal ot literary and historical work, and 
produced sevoral books of value, dealing 
mninly with the history of tho Reformation, 
Illsoarlii'stwork was ‘The Ritual of the 
Now Toslamenl,' 1873, 8vo, In 1876 he 
pii)fiisho(l‘ ()iirl,adv’s Dowr 3 [,’whicliroached 
a third oditum hi (8'.)0. Ills largest work 
was his * IJihtory of tlie Holy Eucharist in 
Groat Britain,’ 1881, 2 vols. 8vo. In 1888 
ho publislied a' Life of Blessed Jolm Fisher’ 
(2ud edit. 1800): in 1880 ‘The True Story 
of tho Catholic Iliorarchy deposed by Qiieou 
Elizabeth;’ and in 1891 ‘The Life and 
Writings of Sir Thomas More.’ He also 
edited tho ' Sermons’ (1870) of Bishop Tho¬ 
mas Watson (1613-1684) [q.v.]; ‘Lyra 
Ilieratica. Rooms on the I’riesthood,’ 1806) 
and -ft’rolo ‘Tlie Discipline of Drink; an 
historical inquiry into the principles and 
practice of the Uatiiolic Church regarding 
tho use, abuse, and disuse of alcolinlio 
liquors,'187(1,‘Ilistoriual Notes oiiAdaro,’ 
Dublin, 1886, 8vo, and ‘Sonnets and Epi¬ 
grams on Nacrod Subjects,’ London, 1898, 
8vo. lie died of cancer at the monastery of 
St. Malay’s, Olapham, on 17 Feb. 1899, and 
was Imried on 1 ho 21&t in I ho Roman catholic 
eeraot cry at Mortlako. His youngest brother, 
Ronald, for many years consul at Buenos 
Ayres, diod the day before him. 

rriioEngle, XX. 677-84; Times, 20Fob. 1809; 
Tablet, 26 Fob. 1899; IIiiglios-Hoglies's Reg. 
of Tunbridge School, 1820-93, p, 61; Bridgett s 
Works in Brit, Mus. Libr,; information from 
11. F, Scott, esq., St. John's Oollcgo, Oiimbiridgc,] 

A. F. P. 
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BRIDGMAN or BRIDGEMAN, 
CHARLES {d. 1738), gardener to George I 
and George II, is said to have succeeded 
Henry "Wise [q.v.] in the management of the 
royal gardens aliout 1720, According to 
Ctoker°s positive statement, he vras the second 
son of Sir Orlando Bridgeman, fourth baronet, 
and younger brother of Sir Hen^ Bridge- 
man, who became the first Lord Bradford; 
but this is quite impossible, os Sir Henry was 
born in 1725, a date at which the gardener 
was in Ml practice. Bridgeman was greatly 
celebrated for his taste by the chief con¬ 
noisseurs of the day. According to IVolpole, 
his two chief claims to distinction in the 
history of his art were that he was the drst 
who began to break in upon the rigid sym¬ 
metry of the old rectangular designs, and, 
secondly, he was the inventor of the sunk 
fence, or ' haha.’ This innovation, IValpole 
explains, was all-important in the history of 
gardening, for the contiguous ground outside 
the fence had now to be harmonised with the 
lawn within, while the garden was set free 
from its prim regularity, that it might con¬ 
sort with the wilder country without. 
Bridgeman may have populoxieed the haha 
in England, where he was one of the first to 
recognise its distinctive merit of marking a 
boundary without interfering with the vista. 
But the haha had been borrowed from the 
art of fortification many years before Bridge- 
man. The French gardeuers frequently used 
the term in the seventoenth century, while 
John James {d. 1746) j|q. v.h in his Theory 
and Practice of Gardening ’ irora the French 
of Le Blond (London, 1712, p. 77), speaks of 
‘ Thorough Views (with concealed ditches, 
called Ah Ahl... which surprise and make 
one coll Ah, Ah 1 ’ Pope had a great admira¬ 
tion for Bridgeman, whom he introduced into 
the epistle on ‘ Taste' (line 74), though he 
afterwards omitted his name and substituted 
that of Oobham at Bridgeman's own request. 
His reason for declining the ' immortality of 
Pope’s verse ’ was probably his unwillingness 
to be praised where the Duke of Ohandos 
and others were so severely censured. 
Bridgeman was corre^onding with Pope, 
writing from Broad Street, in September 
1724, and ho probably gave him some advice 
about his garden at Twickenham, ns he 
certainly did in the case of the garden at 
Marble Hill, which Pope andLordfiathurst 
laid out for Lady Suffolk. The whole of 
Pope’s ‘ Epistle to the Earl of Burlington,’ 
published iu_ 1781, was a eulogy of ‘the 
freer or English style of gordenii^’—after¬ 
words developed by William Kent and 
Launcelot (‘ Capability ’) Brown—as ex¬ 
hibited by Bridgeman in the gardens at Stowe 


in opposition to the “loreformalstrieof^ 
oTchitecture as illustrated by Le 
Versailles, and copied to a certain 
London, who died in 1718, and by W, ^ 
cessor, Henry Wise. Bridgeman eotriie«7; 
at Stowe with Vanbrugh, and to 
observer his emancipation from the i! 

Btyle will not seem very apparent lw‘ 

1726 he hod become kinfs gordenef f 
1731 the Duchess of Queensberry iniy 
him to Ameshury to give her the UJ . 
hie advice on her garden there. TheSe 
pentine was formed and the gardensbeh^ 
it and Kensington Palace laid out by Brit 
man between 1780 and 1788, thougb tfc 
were afterwards considerably modifiej u 
Kent, Repton, and other gardeners. QseS 
Caroline enclosed as much os three bunSy 
acres from Hyde Park, and these 
grafted by Bridgoman upon the garden^ 
ginally laid out by Wise (Lrsoire,JSiiiiniii. 
iii. 184 j TnoKNDUitT, Londm, vol. v.) ' 
Bridgeman also appears to hovedesimj 
the royal gardens at Richmond, and to Wi 
constructed the garden at Guhhins in Hen- 
fordshire. It is plain that he had a litj 
number of highly influential patrons ai] 
friends. Pone regarded him as a fsUo*. 
virtuoso. Tuo good position thatheoai- 

S ied may servo as some oxtemiation 4 
iroker’s mistake in identifying Mm viU 
the George Bridgemon the ‘ surveyor of th 
royal parks ’ and membor of the board ot 
CTeen cloth, who lost his places in Aprf 
1764, and died at Lisbon on 26 Dec. life 
He died in Jiily 1738, ‘ of a dropsy, at hii 
house in Kensington,’ and was succseddu 
royal gardener by Mr. Dent. Bridgsmas's 
death account s for the issue, on 12 May 1736, 
not by him, but by Sarah Bridgeman, of'A 
General Plan of the Woods, Park, aud Qsi- 
dens at Stowe ’ (London, fol.) Thiswas p®. 
haps iiis widow, or possibly his daughter, is 
which case she may be identical with tlie 
Sarah Bridgeman who died on IS May 1791, 
aged 91 (Lysons, iv. 227). A Semud 
Bridgemam ‘ bottle groom to the king,’ died 
in 1769. Thomas Bridgeman, a well-knon 
florist of the Bowery, Now Vork, wbopidh 
lishedin 1832 'The Young Gardener’s A^ 
sistnnt,’ was perhaps an ofl’ehoot of tbs sane 
family. 

The successor to London aud Wise in flu 
charge of tho royal gardens, Bridgeman 
was, says Walpole, ‘for more chaste than hie 
preaeccRsors.’ lie first began to ‘diverai^ 
the strait linos by wilderness and with loose 
groves of oak.’ At Guhhins Walpole affirmed 
that he was able to detect ' many detaohed 
thoughts that strongly indicate the dawn ot 
modern taste,’ and he traced a similar im* 
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'-formal patterns in tlie^gar- 

nTSufflto"*'’ tlie influence of Ewe, 
Jen at as s .x, ■ i diaciploa. Wal- 


tifeViT 

7'l^of Maraei'tttio" and ooniecture lu all 
tewditTsafer to regard llridKcniMi aa 
Sver and adaptive succ^or of Wiaa than 
innovationa of ‘ Capability 

Mag. July 1738_: Political Stale. 
J- gi. HiiBgMve's Obituaries (Bari. Soc.) i. 

AmheMt’s Hiat of Gardoning in EngUwl, 
IMS 241 i Milner's Art and Praeliro of Lund- 
S Gardening, 1880; Blomllcld'e Pormal 
(fj^en ill England; Walpole’s Lollsi'.s, od. 
Sfmngham. iv. 225; Walpole's Anecdote of 
Wing, 1888, ill. 98: Jolmeons Eiiftiieli Gar¬ 
dening, 1829, p. 202; Londons Cyolop^lia ot 
Onid^ng, 1880, p. 218; Biekliiim a DoliCitn 
Blit p 82 j Felton's Oloaiiiiigs on Gatdona; 
aflilfc C'errasP- Crolior, 1821, i. pasaim; 
Pope’s IVorks, ad. Ehvin and Qourtliopo, 
pWi dd. Treasury Papers, od. W. A. Shaw, 
J7J9-1738, passim.] T, S. 

BBIEBLBY, benjamin (lfl35-180fl), 

iincashira dialect writer, son of James 
Brierley. ban dloom weaver, and his wife, 
Ei fliar wiiiteliead, was born at FaiUwortli, 
neat Manchester, on 20 June 1836. Ho 
Inirnt his lettens at a villago school, wlionoo 
is was taken in his sixth year, whim his 
pirenta, who were in very liumble oiroum- 
stancss, removed to the neiglibonring villago 
of Hollinwood. Ho was tliou set to work 
SB a hohhin-winder, and soon afterwards 
sent into a fliotory as a 'piocer,' As ho grew 
iipLohecnmo a handloom weaver, aiul ulti- 
mntdy a ailk-warpor. While yot a ohi|d he 
had a passion for reading, and marlo diligunl 
OSS of such advantages as were suppliod by 
the triage Sunday and night schools. On 
retummg to Failsworth, when he was only 
dfheen, he joined with some otluir youths in 
feminga mutual imiiriivomentsooioty, which 
developed into tlio Failsworth MochnnicB' 
Eetitution. In his study of the pools ho 
was encouraged by an uncle, himsolf poor 
in neons but with decided iutoUoctual tastes. 
Some of his earliest ofibrls in original ooni- 
position appeared in the ' Uddfollows’ Magii- 
iiao'and the ‘Manohoster Spectator.’ In 
the latter journal in 1860 apparocl his 
charming articles entitled ‘A I Jay's Out,’ 
which first brought his name before tho 
publie. They were separately jmblisliod in 
1867 with the original title, and in 1868 
under the name of 'A Summer Day iu 
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Daisy Nook: a Sketch of Lancashire Life 
and Clhoracter.' In 1803 he abandoned silk> 
warping and took tho position of sub-editor 
of the ‘Oldliam Timee,’ In the following 
year he spent six months in London on 
loumalistic work, Buturning to Manchester 
lie completed his first long story, ‘The 
Layrook of Lanffloyaidc ’ (1804), and joined 
with Edwin Waugh and other friends m 
founding the Manohostor Literary Club. In 
1803 he produced his ‘ Chronicles of Waver- 

10 vv,’ and two volumes of ‘ Toles and Skotchi's 
of Lancastrian Life.’ 

In April 1800 he began the publication of 
‘lion Brioidoy’s Journal,' first os a monthly 
and afterwardH as a weekly magazine. This 
111* continued to edit until December 1891, 
wlimi the ‘Journal’ ceased to appear, 

Thnugli not a ready speaker, Brierley wai 
an eileulivo reader from his own works, and 
his services at public cntortainmniits wore 
lri'i|iiently colled for. Tie dramatised several 
of his stories, and himself porformud in their 
representation, notably in ‘Layrock ofLang- 
luysido,’ lit the Mancliester Theiitro Itoyal. 

In 1876 ho was olorled a member of the 
Manchester city council, snd sorvocl six yeivra. 
In 1880 lie paid a short visit to America, and 
in 1881 a loii^r one, and embodied his im¬ 
pressions inhiB ‘Ab-o’th’-Yoto in America.’ 
lie had the misfurtiino in 188'J to lose a great 
part of his savings throup'h llie failure of a 
building society. A public siibscripl ion was 
raised for his relief, oiul on l(i March 1880 
ho was presented with 0604, A few years 
oAorwards, when his health failed, a grunt 
of 160/. from ilio royal bounty fund was 
obtained for him. A fiirthor loslimoniiil and 
tho sum of 361)/, was presontod to him on 
30 Oct. 181)2, 

Brierley was married, in 1866, to Esther 
Bonlh uf Bowloii, and had an only child, a 
daughter, who died in 1876. lie died at 
Unrpurhey, Manchester, on IS Jan. 1800, 
and was buried at Ilarpurhoy cemotory, A 
portrait of Brierley, piuuted by George Ber- 
kins, is at the ]'’ailBworth Liberal Club. On 
30 April J888 a statue by John Cassidy, 
raised by public subscription, was unveiled 
at Guoen’s Bark, Mimchosler, by George 
Milner, president of tho Manchester Literary 
Olul). 

nesides tho works mentioned above, Brier- 
Icy published! 1. ‘Irkdalo,’ 1806, 2 vols. 
a. ‘Morlocks of Merriton,’ 1807. 3, 'Bed 
Windows Hall,’ 1867. 4. ‘Ab-o’th’-Yate in 
Loudon,’ 1868. 6, ‘ Ab-o'th’-Yate on Times 
and Things,' 1868, 6,' Cotters of Moasburn,’ 
1871. 7. ‘ Ab-o’th’-Yato’s Dictionary,’ 1881. 
8. ‘Home Momorios’ (on autobiography') 
1886, 9. ‘ Oast upon the World,’ 1867. 
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10 .' Spring Blo&soms and Autumn Leaves ’ 
(poems), 1893. A collected edition of Ms 
■works 'was published in eight volumes, 
1882-6, and in 1896 his ‘ Ab-o’th'-Yate 
Sketches and other short Stories,’ edited by 
James Dronsfleld, were published at Old- 
barn in three volumes, with illustrations by 
F. W. Jackson. Both author and editor 
died before the last work was completed. 

Brierley’s writings. In which he en¬ 
deavoured ‘ to rescue the Lancashire cha- 
rseter feom the erroneous oonceptions _ of 
Tim Bobbin,’ retain their great popularity 
throughout the county. They are -written 
largely in the dialect of the southern part of 
Lancashire, and are valuable as faithm pic¬ 
tures of the humour and social characteristics 
of the poorer classes of the district. 

[Brierley's Home Memories; Ben Brierloy*s 
Journal, 28 Nov. 187-4; Manchester City News, 
21 March 168a, 26 Jan. 1896, 7 May 1898; 
Manchester Guardian, 20 Oct, 1802, 20 Jan. 
1896, 2 May 1898; Manchester Courier, 20 .Tan. 
1890; Papers of the Manchestor Literary Club, 
1898, p. 487.] 0. W. S. 

BBIERLY, Sib OSWALD WALTERS 
(1817-1894), marina painter, son of Thomas 
Brierly, a doctor and amateur artist, who 
belonged to on old Oheshire family, was bom 
at Chester on 19 May 1817. After a general 
grounding in art at the academy of Henry 
Sttss fq. V,] in Bloomsbury, he went to Ply- 
moutu to study naval architecture and ng- 
ging. He exhibited drawings of two men- 
of-war at Plymouth, the Pique and the 
Gorgon, at the* Royal Academy in 1839. He 
then spent some time in the study of naviga¬ 
tion, and in 1841 started on a voyage round 
the world with Benjamin Boyd [q. v.] in the 
yacht Wanderer. Boyd, however, established 
himself in New South Wales, and did not 
continue the voyage. Brierlv, too, became 
a colonist, and settled in Auckland. Brierly 
Point, on the coast of New South Wales, 
commemorates his connection with that 
colony. In 1848 Captain Owen Stanley, elder 
brother of Arthur Penrhyu Stanley, then in 
command of her Majesty^s ship Rattlesnake, 
invited Brierly to be his guest during an 
admiralty survey of the north and east coast 
of Australia and the adjacent islands, in 
which Tliomas Henry Huxley [q. v. Suppl.] 
took part as biolopoal observer. Brierly 
accompanied the survey during two oriiises 
and took not only sketches, but notes of con¬ 
siderable value, which, however, xomniued 
unpublished. His name was given to an 
island in the Loiiisiade archipelago. In March 
1860 the Hon. Henry Keppel asked Brierly 
to join him on the Meander. He then visited 
New Zealand, the Fkiendly and Society Is¬ 


lands, and crossed the Paeiflo to Valpan 
The cruise extended to the coasts om? 
Peru, and Mexico, and the ship rstmneJ v 
the Straits of Magellan and Rio da 
and reached England at the end nf r7 

1861. ■'“I 

Heppel 8 account of the voyage, publhliiJ 
In 1863, was illustrated by eight 
W Brierly, who was made a felloa^f S 
Royal GeoMaphical Society ou his rotiT 
After the declaration of war with Russia» 
February 1864 Brierlv was again 
guest, on the St. Jean d’Aoro, and tk 
painter was present at all the operations of 
the allied fleets in the Baltin, and sent host 
sketches for publication in the ‘Illustrated 
London News.’ On the return of the flee. 
Brierly had a series of fifteen large litb 
graphs executed from his drawings, whicj 
were published on 2 April 1886, witi tli* 
title ‘ The English and French Fleets iatk 
Baltic, 1864.’ In the second year of tliswa- 
he accompanied Keppel to the Blad Sea 
witnessed all the chief events of the waria 
the Black Sea and Sea of Azov, and vidted 
Circassia and Miugrelia with the Duke of 
Newcastle on the Jtlighflyer. After his re¬ 
turn ho was commanded by the Queen to 
take sketobos from the royal yacht of tie 
great naval roviow wliioU was held at Spit, 
head at the cud of the war. This -was tie 
commencement of a third period in tie 
artist’s career, during which ho received the 
constant patronage of the royal family. R 
1803 be accompanied Count Gleichen[8ee 
Viotob] in the Racoon, on which the Dale 

of Edinburgh was lieutoiiant, to Norway,and 

when the duke was appointed to the com¬ 
mand of the Galatea, Imorly was attaoU 
to his suite and accompanied him on a cruise 
in the Mediterranean and afterwards round 
the world, which lasted from 26 Feb. 1867 to 
20 Juno 1808. The skotches made by Brierlv 
during the voyage were exhibited at Scuta 
Kensington in 1808, and lie contributed tie 
iUnstrations to the record of the voyage h 
the Rev. John Milner, published in IBM. 
In 1808 Brierly was attached to the suite of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales during 
their tour to the Nile, Constantinople, and 
the Orimoa. He contributed dve drawings te 
the Royal Academy oxliibitions of 1869-61 1 
he exhibited again in 1870-1, but ceased to 
exhibit at the Academy on becoming an 
associate of the Eoyol Water-colour Societv 
in 1872. During the remainder of hia lift 
he contributed about two hundred water¬ 
colours to the society’s oxliibitions. These 
were in part fo unded on liis e ivly expsrienoes 
of travel. His visits to Venice in 1874 and 
1882 also supplied him materials for many- 
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~rr. Iir^iftborate pictures; but the most 
Sects of Ms later period 

‘^“wMieal ^be brst of these •was ‘ The 
^erebistw • g Armada' (fioyal 

18711 This was followed, by 
tekml the Capitana to Torbay’ 
moyal Water-colour Society, 1873), ^d 
'othBi- subieols from the history of tho 

Elizabethan age. One ol the most 
i eS of these was 'The Loss of the 
Snes’ fief?), which was engraved for 
Union of London. ' The Sailing of 
Mmada’ (1879) and 'The Dcci.sive 
GraveUnes’ (1881) were etched 
L. David Law in 1882. Dricrly was 
.Lninted marine painter to her Maiesty, on 
bScfrohn&rmtianSchetlcylq.y.Jin 
1874. He became marine paintor to tho Itoyal 
Yflcht Sauttdron at the same time. In 1680 
he was elected a fuU member of the Hoyal 
Water-colour Society. In 1881 he was 
appointed curator of the Pamtod Hall at 
fteenwicli, and was hiiightod m 1885. lie 
died in London 14 Dec. 1894, 

Briorly married, drat, in 1861, fmrali, 
danffhter of Edmund Pry, a member of 
the Society of Fi-iends (aha died in 1870) j 
secondly in 1879 Louisa Marie, oldest 
danghtM of the paintor, Louis Iluard of 
London and Brussels. His soooiid wife 
survived him. 

Alcan exhibition of 173 works by Briorly, 
belonging to members of the royal family 
and other owners, was held at 67 I’all Mall 
ftom April to July 1887. Tho prinoM 
.4rmttda pioturos are the property of Sir 
William Clarke, hart, of Molbourno. Other 
pictures by Brierly are in tho public gallurios 
S Jlelbourue and Sydney. During tho Jiral 
two periods of his careor he was able to do 
valume work of a sciontifio and liislorical 
hind. The pictures of his third poriod, which 
depended on imagination, aidud by caroM 
srcheeologioal research, prorud loss attrac¬ 
tive. 

[Alt Journal, 1887, 1.120, artielo by J, 1 a 
B oget (with portrait); Times, 17 Doe. 1804; 
Atbeneeum, 22 Poo. 1894.J C. I>. 

BRIGHT, Sin OHAllLES TILSTON 

S 333-1888),lolograph enginoor, third son of 
ailsford Bright, of London, a manufac¬ 
turing chemist, by liis wifo Emma Oharlotle, 
daughter of Edward Tilbtou, was born at 
Wunstead on 8 June 1832. Tho family was 
of old Yorkshire stoclc, to whicli also Oolonol 
Sir John Bright (1619-16881 [q. v.] be¬ 
longed. He was educated at the Moroliant 
Taylors’ School from 1840 to 1847, and 
then, at the age of fifteen, with Ms brother 
entered the employ of the Eleotiio Telo- 
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I graph Oompany, which had been formed 
to work tho patents of Oooko and Wheat- 
eiono. In 1862 he joined the Ma^gnetic 
Telegraph Oompany, an amalgamation of 
two other companies, Ms brother being ap¬ 
pointed manager of tho joint concern, ‘while 
in the service of this company he was em¬ 
ployed in lading laud telegraph lines of a 
very extensivo character, including some 
thousands of miles of iindorground wires 
between London, Mauebestor, and Liver¬ 
pool and other conlros; in connection witli 
these land systems he laid a cable of six wiies 
botwoen Port Patrick and Donnghadoo in 
Iraland; this was the third cable laid, and 
the first in comparatively deep water. lie 
remained eliief engineer of the Magnetic Com¬ 
pany until L660, and consulling unginecr till 
1870. During this period ho took out several 
important patents, ono in October 1862 (No. 
I43S1 of 1862) for‘improvomouts in making 
lolegrapMc commuuieallons and in instru¬ 
ments and apparatus employod therein and 
conuoctod therewith.’ In this patent is to be 
found the first mention of sets of rosistanco 
I coBs coustriiolod so ns to form a surios of 
dilToront values. On 17 Sept. 1866 he look 
: out another patent (2103 of 1866) on 'im» 

I prorements in elootric tele^raplis and in 
apparatus conneeted thorowlth,’ tho main 
idea being to rupltico visual signals with 


vifo idea being to rupltico visual signals with 
aural signalsj the piitont included wltal has 
riy, since beon known us tlio acoustic telograpli 
lily or ‘ Bright's Bolls.’ 

roll During tho period fliat he wos engaged in 
. 1 ^ laying tho undvrgruund lines he was con- 
Sii tiiiually exporimonliug on the transmission 
lior of signals through long distances. Dr. 
ries "Wornor Siomons in 1819, Lnl imer Clark [q.v. 
irsl Suppl.] in 1852, and Michael Faraday [q.v.] 
do iu 1854 had all worked at the same problom. 
leal By coupling up the linos bacliwards and 
lich forwards between London and Mahcliuster, 
iful Bright was enabled to obtain a continuous 
'no- length of over two tlinusaud mllos of midei'^ 
ground lines, lie was joined by K. 0. ‘Whlto- 
. 1 a houso in thoso rescarcuos, ond when latur he 
84; viraB appointud engincor to thu Atlantic 
h Telegraph Company, ‘^'liituhouso hoonmo 
ON eleclriciau to tho oompany. 

11 of Tho formation and history of tho first At- 
Itto- lantio Tolograph Company was told by Bright 
tte, iu Ms presulouUal address to the Society of 
. at Tulograph Engineors and Eloctricinns in 


1887 {Jonrml of tho Sociuty, xvi. 537). On 
29 Sopt. 1856, at a moeting between Brett, 
OyruB Fiold, and Bright, they mutually 
pfodgod thomselves to form a oompany to 
OBtablish and to work oleotrio telegrapMo 
communication botweon Ireland and New¬ 
foundland j 'Whitehouse joined thorn shortly 
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TT-wil^te of Electrical Engineers, or, 
hen Imown, the Society of Tele- 
“ ‘l^Fnirineers and Electricians, from its 
becoming president of that so- 
foundatio , _ presidential nddro‘’s lias 

S r5Sed in^amplilet form, Lon- 

died suddenly of heart dmaaa on 
iS 1888, at his brother’s residonco at 
iZl 'Wood, Kent, and was bunod in 
S^iok churchyard. A marble bust of 
Sight was eseonted by Count Cloichen 
SnceYictor of Hoheiilohe-Liiiifienburg), 
IS erhibited at the lloyal Academy; 
abater duplicates are now in the poMi'ssion 
S the Institutions of Civil Eiigiucom and 
of the Electrical Engineers. Ito marru'd in 
1853 Hannah Barrick, daughter of John 
Taylor of Kingstou-upon-Hull. 

fLifa Story of Sir Olmrloa Tihton Bright, by 
his brother, E. B. Bright, and hie eon, Oharlai. 


Electrical Reviaw, 11 May ISSS.J T. II. B. 

bright, JOHN (i811-18fi0), orator 
and statesman, was born at tlrmnibaiik, 
Bochdaie, Lancashire, on 10 Nov. IHU ■ J Id 
was the second child of .Ittcob Bright of 
Bochdaie by Martha Wood, tho daughter of 
a tradesman in Boltoii-la-Moors,Ijan(’ushirt>, 
His father's family had heeii suttli’il in thu 
seventeenth century upon a fimm iionr Lyiio- 
hsm, Wiltshire, three miles soiilh-wi'sb of 
WootlonBassett. In 1714 Abraham Bright 
of Lyneham inorried Martha Jacobe, who is 
said, without foundation, to have hem a 
Jewess. They migrated to Coventry. Their 
peat-grandson, Jacob Bright, was liorii at 
Coventry in 1770, tho yoiingeet of eight chil¬ 
dren of William Bright liy hie wile, Mary 
Goode. In 1802 Jacob Bright moved to Kocli- 
dalc. Ilowasat thistimu bookkeeper to Joint 
and William llolinos, who soon afterwards 
built a cotton-spinning fnetoi'V, known ns the 
Hanging Hoad Factory, nl Itoohdalo. His 
first wife was Sophia llolraw, bin oniployors’ 
abter. Sho died 10 May 1808. Ills mar¬ 
riage to Martha Wood lookplaca on 21 July 
1809. The issue of this socond marriugo 
was seven sons and four danghlors. Tlin 
first child, William, horn in IKK), died in 
1814. From this date John Bright, tho 
second child, was tho head of the family. 
John Bright’s mother died on 18 June 1880, 
aged 41. Jacob Bright, his fiitiior, miUTiod 
a third wife in 1841), Mary Metcalf, dangliler 
of a farmer of Wonslcydalo, Yorkshire. By 
her he had no issue. lie died on 7 July 1861, 
aged 76. 

In 1800 Jacob Bright took an old mill 

voi. sxn.—sTO. 


and house called flroenhank on Cronkoyshaw 
Common, Hoclidalo, and it was here that John 
Bright was born. He was at first sent to tho 
school of William Jjittlowood of Townhead, 
llochdalo. In 1822 he was removed to the 
Friwids' school nl AokwortJi near Pont efract, 
where his father had been eduentod. The 
family had beenqunkers since the early days 
of that sect, and tho knowledge that one of his 
anrestors, .lohn Qratton, had been a sufierer 
under tho ponal laws of Charles II stamped 
a lasting impreasion upon John Bright’e 
niitid. ill 1823 he was removed to a school 
ki'pl by William Himpoon nt York, and 
Ihonco in 1826 to a school al Nowlon near 
Clithome, Tjancashirc. Hero he llrstacquired 
his love of Hshiiig, for which ho found oppor¬ 
tunity in tho nuighburing river lloddcr. lie 
first bi'Ciimo interested in politics during tlio 
excitement of the Pirston oIi'cHmi of 1SSO, 
whon Orator limit [sen Hunt, IIunuy] was 
returned against Edward Cleorgc Beollroy 
Smith Stanley (aftorwnrda rnurtoenlh Karl of 
Derby) [q. v.) Ho was nt this linio and 
thronghoiit tho struggle for tho reform bill 
otl8.‘}2 accustomed to rend the newspapers 
nlniid to bis father and family in the even¬ 
ings. [ii 1880 he paid hie first visit to Lon¬ 
don by coach. Thu journey, ns he afler- 
wards narrated in a'spoooh at lloohdalo 
illiiHlrativu of tho advaneo of material pro- 
gresH, cost HI. 10.*., and occupied twunty-ono 
honrH. At this time Jii> was taking part in 
the management of Ida falbcr’s mills, now in- 
eroased to two, at J lochdalo. TI is first public 
S])OHch WHS duliverod at tliilley lame Iloud, 
near Jlnclidalo, in 1830, in siipport of I bo lem- 

I ioranco movement. Ills second and I bird fol- 
owod not long afterwards on I ho sanie theme, 
at I ho old Wesleyan chapel, Hochdalo, and at 
Whitworth. Thoso spocclips wore all eoro- 
mitlvd to memory, and in tho course of tho 
tliird the speiikor broke down. In conse¬ 
quence of this failure, and at the suggestion 
in 1882 of thu iiuv. .lolin Aldis, a baptist 
iniiiiHtcr then stationed at Mauehester, lio 
abandoned Biieaking by role. Tlioneeforth 
lio spoko as a rulo from carofully prepared 
notes, the opening sonlioicos and tho perora¬ 
tion alono being written out. 

During this period of his life Bright joined 
in tho current amusoments of his conlom- 
jioraries. Down to 1838 he was an active 
mombur of Ibo Hoclidalo crickut club. lie 
dno.i not a])piiar to liavu boon a firsl-rato 
playur, his average for Hint year being six 
runs only. His real intovost was in public 
life. In April 1833 he assisted in founding 
tho Hochdalo Literary and Philosox>hical 
Bocloty, and presided at its first meeting. 
The political opinions formed during these 
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earlv years were retained by him throughout 
his life. On 7 Nov. 1883 he introduced a 
motion at a meeting of the society ‘ that _a 
limited monarchy is best suited for this 
country at the present time.’ This he reparded 
as an axiom of politics, and on 7 April 187^ 
( Times, 10 Apnl 1873), in reply to a letter, 
declined even to discuss the question of 
Monarchy v. Republicanism. His attitude 
towards the church was similarly consistent, 
though the outcome rather of his early train¬ 
ing than of independent reflection. His father 
had frequently been distrained upon for 
church rates, and when in 1884 an attempt 
was made to levy a church rate upon the in¬ 
habitants of Rochdale, Bright threw himself 
with vehemence into the struggle. Ror seven 
years, from 1834 to 1841, Rochdale was dis¬ 
tracted by this controversy. Bright at once 
took the lead of the anti-church party and, 
in a Buccassion of powerful addresses, founded 
denunciations of the principle of church esta¬ 
blishments upon the text of church rates. On 
29 July 1840, on the occasion of an attempt 
to induce the parishioners to make a church 
rate, he delivered in the churchyard of St. 
Chad’s Church, Rochdale, one of the speeches 
which won him a reputat ion before he entered 
parliament. Hisuloquencecarriedhisamend- 
ment to the proposal, and led eventually 
to the abandonment of the endeavour to 
levy a church rate in Rochdale. The speech 
was reprinted from the ‘ Manchester Times ’ 
for distribution. Another formed judgment, 
introduced by him in 1834 to the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Rochdale, was 
upon capital punishment. His convictions 
of its wrongfuluess remained with him to 
the last, and he repeatedly spoke and voted 
for Its abolition when in the House of Com¬ 
mons. Of these speeches the most remarkable 
was that delivered on 3 May 1864, affording 
a contrast in its illustrations from history 
and experience to the abstract though effec¬ 
tive argument of thirty yeare enrher. In 
1886 he had already marked out his position 
with regard to factory legislation. A pam¬ 
phlet had been published by John Fieldcn 
V,], M.P. for Oldham, entitled ‘The 
Curse of the Factory System.’ To this 
Bright is said to have written an anonymous 
answer (Baiwiiit Suith, i, 34). He agreed 
that a reduction of the hours of labour was 
needful for the factory operatives, but he 
objected to the interference of the legisla¬ 
ture. Writing to a correspondent on 1 Jon. 
1884 he said, ‘I was opposed to all legisla¬ 
tion restricting the working of adults, men 
or women, I was in favour of legislation 
restricting the labour and guarding the 
health of children. ... I still hold the opi¬ 


nion that to limit by law the tbedwIT 
which Bflults may work is unwise and”* 
many cases oppressive.’ The real curse '!• 
the operative was, he maintained, the 
law. Henceforth Bright etood fotwaidu 
the defender of the manufacturers agaiiu 
the landowners. The repeal of the” com 
laws and the extension of the factory act 
were the rallying cries of ths two parties ’ 
In 1833 Bright paid his first visit to tls 
continent. In a letter dated 16 Jan, ISjj 
declining an invitation from ths Bnioil 
League Club of New York to visit America, 
he speaks of his ‘ once strong appetite fe 
travel.' He sailed from London to Ostenj 
and visited Ghent, Brussels, Antwern 
Cologne, Frankfort, and Mayence. Thena 
he voyaged down the Rhine to ^^ttsrdam 
and returned home to Roohdale. In ft. 
summer of 1836 he look a more extended 
tour to Lisbon, Gibraltar, Malta, Syte, fts 
Virteus, Athens, Smyrna, Constantinople 
Bey rout, Jaffa, Jerusalem, and Alsxandris' 
From Alexandria ho set out on hia imac. 
ward voyage, but at Athens was attadrf 
by an intermittent fever, Ilavingrecoiered 
from this, lie embarked in a Greek sailing 
vessel for Malta. From Malta ho sailed to 
Catania, Messina, Falenuo, and Naplt« 
After Naples he visited Romo, and, passing 
through Florence, Leghorn, and Geuoa, 
turned to England by way of Marseilles 
and Paris. The voyage occupied eight 
mouths, Upon his return to Rochdale m 
1837 he delivered a loolure upon hia travels 
Once more he threw himself into politics 
The whig governmont in 1830-7 held office 
by the precarious tenure of a majority of 
thirteen, and a dissnluliou was at any 
moment possible, In anticipation oftte 
struggle Briglit issued anonymously ‘to 
the radical reformers of the borough of 
Rochdale ’ an indictment of the tory paity 
in parliament, associating with it the odiim 
of tile exaction of church rales, of the cota 
laws, and of the demoralisation of the people 
by drink (31 Jan. 1887). On 13 Oct. 1838 
he joined t ho committee of the Anti-Oom* 
Law Association, as it was thou called, Be 
and his father, with whom he entered into 
partnership in 1839, tO|gGther contributed 
nearly 3004 to the association's funds. On 
2 Fob. 1830 he addressed an antl-corn-Iair 
meeting in the Butts at Rochdale. By this 
time his conviction in favour of free impor¬ 
tation of corn had expanded into aconvictiou 
in favour of free trade in general. The meet¬ 
ing was attended by thousands of persoso, 
among them a numerous body of charlusts, 
who succeeded in carrying an amendment 
to the eiTeot that political should procedeeco- 
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—riXms Bright had now attraotod tlia 
^Sard Oobden [q. v.] They had 
fin S when Bright called upon 
thia office in Mos% Street, Maii- 
'fS to invite him to spealc at a mooting 
tile pSoc of education held in the 
the baptist chapel at Roch- 
ifTbden attenSed and spoke. The 
•JniBnce oresentlv ripened into a warm 

Svice of the association known after 
ufrch 1889 as the Anti-Corn-law League. 
ftStowLds the close of this year 1839 
Sit Briffbt made his first appcaranco as a 
aiine orator outside his own town. At 
Cobden’s request he attemkd a dinner at 
Unltoa in honour of Abraham Waller 
B^n Wv.], one of the leaders of the 
moTement. lie was present, as a Rochdale 
delepate, at a meeting at Pelorloo, JMnn- 
chester (13 Jan. 1840), preliminary lo tlio 
foundation of the Free Trade IInll._ At this 
meeting his subsequent colleague in tlio re¬ 
presentation of Manchester, Thomas Milneiv 
Sibsonfq.v.], made liis first public appoar- 
ance in that town. On 30 Jaii. 1810 
Bright became treasurer of the llochdiilo 
bnmch of the league. As mover of a reso¬ 
lution against the corn laiv ho addrossod a 
meeting of two thousand people at Man¬ 
chester on 16 April, which decidod upon 
stirring anew, by moans of dopntnlions, tho 
agitation in the great towns. During 1841 
the effects of the United States tanli were 
Uenly felt in Lancashire. The Roolulalo 
flannel trade was almost anuihilat od. Manu- 
factnrors who had hitherto been indifl'eronl 
to corn laws were awakened by misfortimu 
to a sense of the cogency of llrighl’b demon¬ 
strations that they had a cominnn inlorest 
lu fhee trade. In Rovemhor 1839 Bright 
married Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Jona¬ 
than Priestmnn ofNewcastle-oii-Tyno. Mrs. 
Bright died on 10 Sept. 1811 at Leauiiuglou, 
Icamg one daughter, Helen Priushnan 
Bright, afterwards married to Mr. W. S. 
Clark of Street, Somerset. Throe days after 
his wife’s death, when he was 'in iho depthb 
of grief, almost of despair,’ Oobden paid liim 
a visit of condolenco. Oobden seized the 
opMrtunity to exhort his friend io forget liis 
melancholy in work, and thoy pledged each 
other to ‘ never rest till tho corn law was 
repealed.’ From this time until tho final 
triuimh of the Anti-Oorn-liiw League tho 
two niends stood side hy side in the public 
eye as the leaders of tlie movement. 

Inl843_the league determined to carry 
its campaign to the doors of parlininout. 
At a meeting attended by delegates from 
various parts of the country, liold in the 


Crown and Anohor tavern in the Strand, 
Bright made his first great speech in Lou¬ 
don and at once established his reputation 
as an orator. He addressed a conference 
held at Herbert's hotel in Palace Yard on 
4 July, in which he graphically described 
the destitution prevalent throughout tho 
country. He interviewed the Duke of 
Sussex, who expressed symjialhy with tho 
league, an adhusion of tho first importance 
at a time when repealers o.vcitod a vehement 
detestation in the minds of the governing 
classes. lie formed ouo of a deputation to 
the homo secretary, Sir James Graham, with 
whom ho crossod swords in argnmont as lo 
tho economic condition of Manchester. At 
tho board of trade his duputatiou wailed 
upon Jjord Ripon race RoDXNsoir, FiiDDimroJt 
Jons] the president, end Gladstone the 
vioe-prosidont. In appearance all this 
activity was fruitless, except that J’eol 
acknowledged kimsolf impressed by the 
information afforded. Thu euomy sought 
to divert the attack hy tho agency ol 
chartism. A general turn-out of oporalives 
in South liancashire was proolaunDtl fnt 
10 Aug. 1842, Bright’s woidtpeoiilo jomod 
in tho strike, lie addressed the crowd in 
Die iioighliourhood of Qreenbank mill and 
was successful in porsiiading them lo abstain 
from tho violoiioo coiumil tod in other towns. 
On 17 A iig. ho published an ' address to tiie 
working men of Rochdale.’ In this lie 
point od out tliat ‘with a liad trade wages 
cannot rise,’ that (ho agit at ion for tho oliarl cr 
would do nolhing to improve their oconomio 
couditiou, and that thu real caiiso of tlioir 
inisfortuno was tho corn low. Tho address 
was copied into tho nowspapors and had tho 
efl'ect both of tranquillising the operatives 
and of directing their atlon lion to tho corn 
law as the proxitnalo cause of their suffer¬ 
ings. 

During thu Into autumn and winter of 
1812 Bright, in company with Oobden, 
Ashworth,_ Porronet 'InoinpHOii, and otlier 
speakers, visited thomullandH and Scotland, 
whore they conducted tlioir propaganda and 
gathered siibsorijitionsfor tho league. They 
succeeded in collect ing a sum of about 3,()(X)/, 
At tho same time Bright was not inactive 
with his pen. Rnclidule was still agitated 
tho dispato about ohurcli rates. Dr. 
John Edward Nassau Molusworth [q. v.], 
tho vicar, having publishod a inagfuuno en¬ 
titled 'Common Sense’ in tho interest of 
the churcli, a counterblast was issued called 
‘ Tho Vicar’s Lantern,’ It continued down 
to Uio end of 1848, Bright being a frequent 
contributor to its pages with sm'castic articles 
on the Itochdale church party and the corn 
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law. Oobden. appreciated and utilised this 
gift of pamphleteering. Writing to Bright 
on 12 May 1842, he suggested articles for 
the Anti-15read-tax Circular attacking the 
clergy for their support of the corn law, and 
ridiculing their counter-provision of charity 
for the subsistence of the manufacturii^ 
population. The articles appeared anony¬ 
mously in the number of 19 May, in all 
probability from Bright's pen. But he did 
not pursue this form of activity. ‘ I never,’ 
he replied to a correspondent on 21 Jan. 
1879, ‘write for reviews or any other 
periodicals.’ 

Cobden, in giving to his brother an 
account of his progress in parliament in 
February 184S, wrote, ‘ If I had only Bright 
with me, we could worry him (Peel) out of 
office before the close of the session.' A 
month later a vacancy occurred for the city 
of Durham. At the last moment Bright 
determined to contest it, his address being 
published on the very day of nomination, 
3 April. The issue was the corn law. On 
6 April his opponent, Lord Dungannon, was 
returned by 607 to 403 votes. A petition 
followed. Lord Dungannon was unseated 
for bribery, and Bright again came forward. 
On 26 July he was returned by 488 votes 
against 410 given to his opponent, Thomas 
Purvis, Q.O. Bright’s speech at the hustings 
is remarkable as a disclaimer of party alle¬ 
giance and an assertion that he stood os a 
nree trader, and therefore as the candidate of 
the working classes. Deferring to the arms 
bill for Ireland, then before parliament, he 
signalised as the causes of Irish unrest the 
maintenance of the protestant establishment, 
and the abuse of their power by the Irish 
landlords. At a meeting held at the Crown 
and Anchor in London to celebrate his 
return he affirmed that ' it was not a party 
victorv.’ On 28 July he took his seat in 
the Efouse of Commons ; his maiden speech 
was delivered on 7 A,ug. 1843, before a thin 
house, in favour of Ewart’s motion for 
the reduction of import duties as well on 
the raw materials of manufacture as on 
the means of subsistence. The speech is 
reported by Hansard in the first person. 
Bright demanded nothing less than perfect 
freedom of trade; the motion was defeated 
by 62 to 26 voles. His second speech, 
delivered on 14 Aug., was against a bill 
rendering Chelsea pensioners liable to be 
called out on home service. During the 
autumn and winter of 1843, in company 
with Cobden, he addressed a series of meet¬ 
ings in favour of free trade throughout the 
midlands and south of England. In January 
they went to Scotland; the work was 


arduous; scarcely a day passed withouT 
meeting. With the session of 184i* 
the turn of the landowners. A rsvival • 
prosperity and two good harvests robbed th 

tree trade agitation of much of its pomtinS 
force. Villiers’s annual motion raB Jm”, 
for repeal of the com law was defeated b 
the great majority of 204, and Bright ni 
forced to sit down before the conclusioaof 
his speech. Earlier in the session Sir Jaa,,, 
Graham [q. v.] introduced a bill for restrictia, 
the labour of children and young persons ta 
twelve hours a day. Lord Ashley rj 
OooPBB, Anthoity Asulhy, seventh Ei® 
civ Siiaftbbbury] moved a reduction of tl« 
hours to ten. Bright (16 March) vigoronali 
attacked Lord Ashle/s description of tlj 
horrors of the factory system, though he did 


the agricultural labourers, and with the iil! 
differenoo of the laiidowiicrs to their pfm, 
tions. An attack made by him upon tli> 
character of Lord Ashley’s informants led 
to a personal altercation ending in Bri^fi 
favour. Lord Ashley’s amendment was 
eventually lost by 20/ to 160 votes. Tke 
division was in llio main a par^one,tb 
majority being chiefly composed of consetis. 
tives supported by Bright and a certsia 
number of manufacturers, the official Ubenb 
and their followers voting with Lord Aahky 
A counter-move was made by a motion of 
Cobden for an inquiry into the effect of pro¬ 
tective duties on farmers and labourers. It 
was supported by Bright (13 March),but™ 
defeated by 224 to 183 votes. On 10 Jims 
Brightdeliveredauelaboratc attack,in which 
he was supported by Lord Palmerston, upon 
the West Indian sugar monopoly. 

Ill pursuance of Bis plan of converting 
the farmers and of reducing the landowners 
to the defensive, Bright now took up the 
question of the game laws. On 27 Feb. 
1846 he uiovod for a committee to inquire 
into tlieir working, and dwelt especially 
upon the injury iiiflicted by them upon the 
farmer. Peel advised tbe county members 
that tbe prudent course for them was to 
allow_ the committee to bo granted sni 
silmtio. Bright folio wed up this success by 
an address on the game laws to a large 
gathering of farmers at St. Albans. He 
published in 1846, at the expense to himself 
of SOOf., an abstract of the evidence token 
by the coiumittee, drawn up by R. G. "Wei- 
ford, barristor-at-law, with a prefatory ad¬ 
dress to the farmers of Great Britain from 
his own pen, sotting forth the evils of game 


not uBiiy Luai. tua nuure 01 laoour wets lonja 
than they ought to have been. He carried tb 
war into the enemy’s country by contreetini! 

the condition of tbe operatives witbtbm^ 
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tVe (loiter of 

iK would not make any combined eilort 
M do themselves justice/and turned his 

•ttention to other questions. . 

The question which, in the session of 
m most stirred the publje mind was that 
ofthe Maynooth grant._ On 3 Annl VboI 
lUd Its augmentation. Bright spoke 
ro the 16 th, opposing the grant upon the 
Lerol principle of disapproval of occlusias- 
endowment by the stale. Ihis was 
one of the two occasions in iho course of 
twentv-flre years in whioh Bright and (yob- 
deu voted against each otlior. 'Iho other 
was on a question of expendilurc for the 
SouthiECensmgton Museum. The Maynooth 
hill was carried by 323 to 176 votes. _ _ 

In September 1846Bright, then recruiting 
hie health at Inverness, received from Oob- 
den a letter anuounoing the immineneo of 
his retirement from public life as a conse¬ 
quence of financial embaiTassinont. Bright 
replied pleading for dulay, and in the mean¬ 
time adi 
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dressed himself, in coinunetion with 
cue or two friends, to the task of raising a 
fondtoreheve Oobden’s immedialo diilioul- 
ties. It was a critical moment. ‘ Tbo rain 
that rained away the corn laws ’ bad already 
set in. Famine had announced iU advent 
in Irdand. The prime minister, already a 
convert to repcol, was calculating how far 
he could oai'w his colleagues on the way. 
On ^ Nov. Lord John llassoll published 
his‘Edinburgh letter’ to his constitneiits 
of the city of London. It doolarod hia con¬ 
version to the doctrine of 1 ho leiiguo. ‘ Your 
letter,’ said Bright, meeting him by chance 
a few days later,' has now made Iho total 
and immediate rqieal of the corn law in¬ 
evitable ; notbing can save it.’ On 4 Deo. 
the ‘Times’ announced that parliament 
would be summoned in January, and that 
the prime minietor himself would introduco 
a bill for total ropeol. Moanwhiletlio longue 
was redoubliug its activity. Writing from 
Stroud in Gloucestorsliiro on the same date, 
Gobden says: ' Bright and I are almost olT 
our legs; five days this week iu crowded 
meetiims.’ On 9 Deo. Peel rosiguod, and 
Lord John Bussell endeavoured to form a 
ministry. Pending those negotiations a 
neat meeting of tho league was held 
(19 Dec.) at Oovent Garden Thoatre. During 
the preceding montli. Bright told his aud^ 
ence, he had on behalf of tho league ad¬ 
dressed meetinge in nine counties of England, 


In this speech Bright look occasion to vindi¬ 
cate Oobdon’s device for augmenting the 
rejealois' forces by the creation of forty- 
shiUing freelioldeye. When challenged in 
after years to distinguish between this fran¬ 
chise and the modern faggot vote he replied 
that ‘ the votes obtained by friends of free 
trade in 1846 were obtained by the posses¬ 
sion of a real property,’not by deeds of ficti¬ 
tious rent-charges (letter of 20 Dec. 1870j. 
A meeting was held iu Manchester (23 Dec. 
1846) to raise funds for the league. The 
firm of John Bright & Brothers subscribed 
1,000/, On 27 Jan, 1846 Peel proposed Iho 
repi'al of tho corn laws. Bright spoke on 
the 28ili in vindication of Peel’s position. 
Peal wos observed to bo moved by Bright’s 
gonorous fueling. At the end of die session 
ha flight Bright’s acquaintance. On 17 3‘'eb. 
Blight o.Ypoundcd, in ooiiiiection with repeal, 
tho xviiiciples of free trade policy, 'riio 
other measure of first-rate importaiieii on 
wliieh Bright spoko this session was Lord 
Ashlay’s len hours faclorias bill. Bright 
sxioke against tlia bill on the motion for 
leave to introduco it (29 Jan.) and on tlie 
second reading (22 May), when it was do- 
feuted by a mqjorily of ton. On 7 Ang. 
he snpporlod Dr, Bowring’s motion for Ihu 
abolition of Hogging in tho army. Peel’s 
ministry liad fallen on 29 June upon tho 
Irish coercion bill; but tho league was 
triumxiliaul, and on 2 July, at tho Man- 
clipsl or Town Hall, Briglit socoiuled Cnbdoii’s 
rosolntion Huspanding its operalions, prior 
to its disbolnlion ux>on tlie uikpiration of Uio 
corn law in 1849, os fixed by llio repealing 
stalnto. 

Public griitiludo now began to monifost 
Uwlf. On 15 Aug. tho repeel was relobiated 
at a banquet given to Bright by the mayor 
and inliabitiuils of Dinhom. A suhscriptiou 
of 6,000/. was raiBad from 8,647 subsoribors 
to present him with a library of twelve 
hundred volumes in a bookcase aiqiropriataly 
carvud with ombloms of free trade. The 
Manolipstor Beform Association on 14 Uct. 
invited him to become a candidate for parlia¬ 
ment. TlioinvitftlioiiwaBaeooptod. During 
tho soRsion of 1817 Bright lonowod liis 
aelivity in tho IIouro of Commons. On 
10 Feb, bo nnsnecessrully opposed tho second 
reading of Fielden’s [see Jt’iDMinf, John] 
factory bill. Ilia vigorous individualism 
disclosed itself again in bis opposition to tho 
govonimont scheme of education on 20 April. 
In his speech he declined, on behalf of tho 
noncontormiats, tho proposal to make grants 
for religious teaching in denominational 
schools. Education, ho maintained, woe not 
the state's business at all. If it wore ad- 
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mitted to be it would follow that education 
must be compulsory, a consequence startling 
to public opinion m 1847. The interest of 
the Bright family in education upon volun¬ 
tary lines had already been shown in 1840 
by the building of a school by Jacob Bright, 
senior^ for his workpeople’s children and the 
provision of a news-room and reading-room 
for the parents, Parliament was dissolved 
on 23 July 1847, and the election at Man¬ 
chester took place on 29 July. The other 
side had failed to secure a candidate, and 
Mner-Gibson and Bright were returned. 
There was an undercurrent of opposition on 
the part of some old-fashioned whigs, who 
disliked to see the House of Commons re¬ 
cruited firom an aggressive champion of the 
middle classes. At the hustings a dis¬ 
turbance was raised by operatives who 
resented Bright’s opposition to the recent 
Factory Act. 

The first question which pressed upon the 
attention of the new parliament was tFe con¬ 
dition of Ireland, where famine had been fol¬ 
lowed by social diaorgauisation. Sir George 
Qrejr [q^. v.J the home secretary, introduced 
a bill for giving the executive exceptional 
powers for the suppresatou of crime and 
outrage. Bright had presented a petition 
liearing twenty thousand signatures from 
Manchester and its neighbourhood against 
the bill. He admitted, however, that in his 
own opinion the action of the government 
was justified, and votedfor the measure. But 
in aluminous speech delivered in the House 
of Commons on IS Dec, he expounded his 
consistent conception of Irish policy—that 
Irish unrest should he sttackod in its causes 
rather than in its efiects. He advocated a 
measure facilitating the sale of encumbered 
estates, and providing occupation for the 
peasantry by an increased partition of landed 
property. But when, in the session of 1848, 
fiir George Grey brought in a ‘ crown and 
government security hill,’ directed not 
against crime hut against the elastic ofiunce 
called sedition. Bright spoke against it 
(10 April) and voted in the minority of 86 
to 462 on the second reading. He carried 
his opposition even to the third reading, and 
on 18 April was one of the tellers for the 
minority of 40 against which the bill was 
passed by 206 votes. His views on Ireland 
were further set forth in a speech (26 Aug.) 
uponPoulettScrope’s resolution for insuring 
the expenditure of the Irish relief fhnds upon 
reproductive employment. In this speech 
he added religious equality, to be effeoted by 
disestablishment^ to the agrarian reforms he 
had previously indicated. It was in con¬ 
nection with Ireland that his reputation as 


a parliamentary orator was establi^ed^ 
speech delivered on 2 April 1849 in an-/* 
of the grant of a sum of 60,000?. to 
Irish unions. In this speech he anticinaw 
many reforms of the land laws which ha 
since been carried into eft’ect—facilitation j 
conveyance, enlarged powers to life ownen 
and land registry. His claim upon tS 
attention of the House of Commons 
founded as well upon his previous speeolw 
as upon the fact that he was at the tiS 
sitting upon a select committee to inquh! 
into the working of the Irish poor law, 
speech was received with applause fromhotli 
sides of the house, and was specially euWisjj 
by Disraeli. Bright now resolved to etndv 
the Irish question on the spot. At the ead 
of the session of 1849 he spent a month in 
Ireland, accompanied by a commissionet of 
tbe board of works, IIis investigations dis- 
closed to him that absence of security foi 
tenants’ improvements was a more fiuitfal 
source of misery aud discord than entail and 
primogenilure. His speeches in the hou«e 
secured him the atteution of Irish pro- 
greesists, in concert with whom he proposod 
in certain contingencies, to introduce a bi 
providing a general tenant right, Thess 
labours were recognised by the presentation 
of an address from the Irish inhabitants of 
Manchester and Salford at the Manchester 
Corn Exchange on 4 Jan. 186U. 

Hie attention was not wholly absorbed 
by Ireland. Since 1846 he had, in pa^tne^ 
ship with his brothers, managed two of the 
throe mills belonging to his mther, the style 
of the firm being ‘John Bright & Brothers.' 
His knowledge of the Lancashire trade 
dii'ected him to the question of the supply 
of cotton, tho iiisulfioionoy of which M 
caused acute distress in that county. He 
perceived the danger of dnpendence upon 
a single source, and on 6 May 1847 moved 
in the House of Commons for a select 
committee to inquire into the obstacles 
to the cultivation of cotton in India. The 
house was counted out, but in 1848 he ob¬ 
tained a committoo, of which he was chosen 
chairman. No action having been toheu 
on its report, on 18 Juiie 1860 he moved 
lor a commiesion to visit India and con¬ 
duct an inquiry on the epot. In this 
proposal he had' the support of the Man¬ 
chester Chamber of Commerce, which he 
addressed on the subject on 18 Jon, 1850. 
It was opposed by the East India Company 
and the government and refused, Bright 
and hie friends in Manohester thereupon 
raised a fund for a private commission of 
inquiry, In consequence of what he learnt 
from this inquiry os to tho maladministra- 
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7. he 01. 

fion «fJiwr charter'in 1868 . llrigUt 
attempts to 

»h?J®P enijance protective duties. For 

ffieSnouo“a those in favour of West 
J rin Biiear He devoted himsell to the 
Sion of the liberal formula, peace, 

ItreSentoure by ten millions, opposing 

£eKposal(lfiMarchl840) tore .eve 
landlords’ local rates, and speaking 
Mom of Joseph Hume’s [q. v.J reform 
Vf4 June 1849). This subject now began 

oassumepredominant importance inBright s 

S Scarcely was the league dissolved 
Ten Oobden conceived the idea of a similar 
organisation as an engine for cllcotinjf 
f*er reforms, to he called - The Oommona 
Leaeue.’ It took shape in January 1849 at 
«st meeting in Manchester, at which 

>. « _•B./l UxayBilt I 


mmtaiy reform. It soon became apparent 
that if the new league was lo make way it 
Blast concentrate attention upon one object. 
4s to which this should bo Bright and 
Cobden differed. Bright was also of opinion 
that Cobden’s favourite scheme, the niulli- 
nlication of dona fiie forty-slulling free¬ 
holders, was an inadequate machinery;, 1 hou^h 
he supported it by becoming president in 
1861 of a freehold land society at lloohdalt>, 
which added some five hundred voters to 
the constituency. Both Gobdou and Bright 
attended numerous mootings during 1860, 
m which they set forth their respoetiyo 
pioposals. But the dilFcrenco between their 
views, though a question of tactics rather 
tbm of principle, insensibly paralysed tho 
effectiveness of the new organisaliou. 

When, at the opening of tho year 1861, 
irensy seized the xmhlic mind at the assuinp)- 
tion by the lioman calholio prelates of 
tenitonsl titles, Bright kept his head. At 
a meeting of reformere at the Albion Hotel, 
Manohester, on 23 Jan. 1861, he spoke con¬ 
temptuously of the 'old women of both 
sexes who have been frightening themaolvos 
to death about this papal oggression.’ lie 
twice spoke ogoinst Lord John Itu.ssoll’s 
eccleeiastical titles bill (7 Feb. and 12 May). 
The liberality of his religious views was 
shown by his speech on 21 J uly against Lord 
John Bussell’s resolution excluding Alder- 
nou Salomons [see SsxouoKS, SlB Bayis] 
from the House of Oommous until ho had! 
taken lie usual oath. When this question 
of Jewish disabilities came up again in 1S.'>8 
Bright delivered a speech (16 April) in which 
he expressed upon this prolracteu struggle 


the view which many years after was ao- 
cepitcd by the legislature, 'that the Oom- 
mons’ House of England is open to tho Com¬ 
mons of England, and that every man, be 
bis creed what it may, if elected by a con¬ 
stituency of his countrymen, may sit and 
vole.’ As a friend of liberty abroad as well 
ns at homo Bright moved an address to 
Kossuth at the l4eo Trade Hall on 11 Nov. 
IBs action was a challenge not only to the 
torics but to those aristocratic whigs wliose 
mouthpiece. Lord I’almerston, had congratu¬ 
lated the Austrian government on the close 
of the struggle in llmigary. 

In February 1852 the hopes of the pro- 
teotiouists wore revived by tlie accession 
of the Earl of Derby to power. The quoon’s 
speech hinted at revision of the free trade 
legislation, and Bright with Oohden sprang 
to arms. They summoned a meeting at 
Manchester of tho rouncil of the league. 
Tho general election Look place in July, 
Milner-Gibsou and Bright were retunied 
for Manchester (9 July) hy 6,762 and 6,475 
voles rospootively, a majority (0 Bright of 
1,115 over his conservative ojipunuut. 

During tho recess Bright resumed his 
attention to Irish allnirs. lie crossed tho 
Oluumol, and on 4 Got. was entertained at a 
banquet at Belfost in celebration of the 
victory of free trade. On 26 Oct, he 
addressed from Bochdale a long letter to 
tho editor of Ihe 'Freeman’s Journal’[sim 
Gbay, Sih John]. In this he deiiouucod 
snggoBtions made by Lord J. Iiii8.-*ell and 
Lord Grey for concurrent ondowmoul in 
Ireland, and olaboraLod a scheme on lines 
Bubsequontly followed b^ Gladstone for the 
disestablishment and disoudowmout of the 
Irish church. 

When parliament met in November tho 
free traders resolved to oxlort from Lord 
Dorby’s ministry an oxplioiL adhesion to free 
trade iwlioy. Minisloi's were invited in Vil- 
liers’s amendment to the address, supj.orted 
by Bright in a remarkably brilliant speech, 
to endorse the legislation of 1846 as ' wise, 
just, and bonelioittl,' A successful diversion 
was, however, made by Palmerston in tho 
mittislry's favour, lo the indiffiialion of Gob- 
don and his following. Tho feeling between 
the radicals and the wbigs excluded Gobden 
and Bright from any place in the Aberdeen 
administration formed on the resignation of 
Lord Derby (17 Deo.) 

To tbo panic of papal aggression now 
aucoeodod the panic of a French invasion. 
As before, Bright and Oobden remained 
cool, and at a mooting in the Free Trade 
Hall at Manchostur on 27 Jan. 1663 ondeor 
veured lo allay public excitement. During 
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the session Bright supported by speech Sir 
"W. Clay's amendment to Dr. Plullimore's 
bill amending the law as to church rate.s, 
and advocated their extinction (26 May). 
He spoke in favour of Milner-Qibson’s throe 
resolutions, curried against the government, 
for repealing the existing taxes on news¬ 
papers (14 April). On 1 July he successfully 
opposed Q-ladstone's resolution, as chancellor 
of the exchequer, reducing the advertise¬ 
ment duty to sixpence, and carried its 
abolition. But his greatest effort this session 
was devoted to India. In a masterly speech 
(3 June), exhibiting minute knowledge, he 
reviewed the eondition of the natives, the 
state of the communications, the expendi¬ 
ture on public works, the provision for 
education, and the financial history of India. 
He concluded with the recommendation 
that the company should be displaced and 
the government of India made ‘a depai^ 
ment of the government, with a council 
and a minister of stale.’ 

Towards the close of 1863 the uneasiness 
whichmarkedEngland’srelationswithltuesia 
was fanned into a flame of popular passion. 
Bright, who had so often been styled a dema¬ 
gogue by the tory press, did what he could 
to allay tho excitement. He refused (6 Oct.) 
to attend a meeting at the Manchester 
Athenroum to denounce the conduct of 
Bnssia. A week later ^3 Oct.) he appeared 
at a peace meeting at Edinburgh, wheru he 
was confronted on the platform by Admiral 
Sir Charles Napier [q.v.] with the text of 
* soldiers as the best peacemakers.’ Blight’s 
eloquence carried the audience with him. On 
13 March 1664, the eve of the declaration of 
. war with Bussia, he called the attention of 
the House of Commons to the reckless levity 
of thelonguage used by Lord Falinerston and 
other ministers at a banquet given at the 
Beform Club to Admiral Napier on his de¬ 
parture for the Baltic. Palmerston was not 
the man to submit to Bright’s censures, and 
sarcastically spoke of him as ‘ the hon, and 
reverend gentleman,’ for which he was re¬ 
buked by Cobden. In Macaulay’s judgment 
Bright had the best of the encounter. But 
in the country Bright and Cobden had fallen 
imo an abyss of unpopularity. They failed 
to command meetings. Bright was burnt 
in effigy. The British nation,’ wrote Pal¬ 
merston, ‘is unanimous in this matter; I 
sa^ unanimous, for I cannot reckon Cobden, 
Bright, and Co. for anything,’ Throughout 
the year 1864 Bright fought his battle with 
courage and temper. Upon the day when 
the message from the crown announcing the 
declaration of war was brought down to the 
bouse (31 March) he uttered a long and 


eloquent protest, reviewing the recenTnar 
tiations, denouncing the doctrine of H 
balance of power as applicable to Turkey 
a proposition which he sustained by citT 
tions from the debates of the previoiw ce*' 
tury—and predicting the eventual tuotin' 
by llussia of any convention imposed onk” 
by a successful campaign. During this ^ 
sion he delivered two important speeches 
parliament against the principle of app^ 
priating pubbe funds to denomination^ 
Of these the first (27 April) was in opm! 
sition to Lord John Russell's Oxford 
versity reform bill, which, as maintsinnu 
the exclusion of dissenters, he described ^ 

‘ insulting to one half of the popriarion’ 
His consistency was shown in his speech og 
0 July against the mmisterial proposal of) 
grant of 38,746f._ to dissenting ministers in 
Ireland. But his unswerving adhesion to 
principle failed to allay the restiveness of 
his constituents at his attitude towards tho 
war. To the invitation by one of the most 
influential of his supporters, Absalom Wot- 
kin, to attend a meeting in Manchester og 
behalf of the potriotio fund, he replied ing 
long letter dated 29 Oct., entering intog 
detailed justification of his position. Its 
trenchant expressions, ‘ I will have no pmt 
in this terrible crime,’ &o., inflamed the^- 
tatioii against him, and ite repuhlicationX 
Russian and other newspapers demonstrated, 
in the eyes of the war pnrtjy, its writer’awant 
of patriotism. A requisition, signed by over 
six hundred names, of whom 66U wereaftON 
wards proved to bo torics, called upon the 
mayor of Manohestor to summon a meetlBg 
to discuss the letter. Bright attended, hut 
was uuablo to seouro a hearing. The shov 
of hands was, however, indeterminate, 
a complimentary vote acknowledged the 
consistency of his conduct. Unpopularil} 
did not daunt him. On 22 Dec. he deliveiri 
in the House of Oommona n pliilippic against 
the war, so powerful in its effect thatitwss 
said to have been unparalleled 'since the 
n'eat affair between Oanning and Brougham,’ 
During the recess ho boldly faced his coa¬ 
st ituents at the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce. When the abortive negotiatioas 
for peace were undertaken by Lord Jobs 
Russell ot Vienna, ho offered ^SEehlSM) 
to support Lord Fabnorston in his pacific 
disposition in a spcoch containing the pas¬ 
sage generally regarded as his oratoiiosl 
masterpiece: ‘ The Angel of Death has been 
abroad throughout the land; you may almost 
hear the heating of his wings,’ &c. Upon 
the failure of the conference at Vienna he 
delivered one of his longest speeches (7 June), 
occupying nearly thirty columns of Hon- 
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—TT ijnh he reviewed tho nog'otialiom; 

Jrorously attacked Lord Palmerstnu 
fflCSifloing W John lluasoll 
(19Jui^ Though ho found it dilh- 

a^hearing out of doors, ho was 
£ys Ihtened to with attention m the 

of Bright’s sensitive nature could 
Cm unruffled the strain of iniblie 
Mnnw His nervous system sliowod signs 
ofK way. In January 1866, os ho told 
tLpibflc at Birmingham two years and a 
ffiater (24 June 18G8), ho ' could uoithor 
Cd write, nor converse for more than n 
wininutes.’ TJnaqual to tho rosurapUon 
VfhisparUamentary work, ho sought mat m 
Yotksmre and in Scotland, whero ha ainusod 
jjiMelf by salmon-Ashiug. Parf of llio 
■ ■ 11 ,nm he spent at Llandudno in daily 
intercourse with the Oobdon family, who 
were staying in the neighbourhood. In 
November he went to Algiers, thunoo to 
Italy and the south of Franco. In January 
1837 he had an interview at Nioo with tho 
Empress of Eusaia. From Nice ho wont by 
way of Geneva to Civita Vocchta and Ibimu, 
where hespont two monfhs. On his homo- 
ward journey he visited Oonnt Oavour at 
rurin, and reached England in July, An 
offer made hy him to his constituauts in 
January 1867 to resign his seat on tho 
pound of ill-health was not accepted hy 
Siem. On 8 March, a general oleotion hoiug 
imminent, ho wrote from Homo stating that 
his health was improving, and loavinp tho 

S ion of his candidaturo to his frionds. 

en was slrsniions in promoting his 
return, and on 18 March ho nddeossod tho 
Manchester elootors at tho Froo Trade Hall, 
telling thorn that ho * hoard ono of tho 
oldest and most sagacious men in tho ILouso 
of Commons say that ho did not boliovu 
there was any man in the lionso, with tho 
exception of Mr. Bright and Mr, Gladfaroiin, 
who ever changed votes by tlioir oloquonco.’ 
At the election on 80 March Bright was at 
the bottom of the poll, nearly thiuo thou¬ 
sand votes below Sir John Potior [soo under 
PomiE, Thomas Bavmy, Suppl.], tho lend¬ 
ing candidate. The rosult was no doubt 
mrtly due to his ahaonco, partly to tho 
feeling left by tho Russian war. But it wos 
eontributed to by tlie dusortion of man tra- 
diluopally liberal, who resontod tho inde- 
pndence of party ties which ho and Oobdon 
bad displayed. On 31 Marob Bright, writing 
from Florence, took a farowoll both of tho 
electors of Manchester and of public life. 
In May he was at Geneva, and on 10 Juno 
he arrived in London, A vacancy having 
oceurted in the representation of Birming- 
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bam, he was elected in his alisenoe without 
opposition on 10 Aug., with the under¬ 
standing that a six mouths' interval was to 
be allowed prior to his taking his scat. 
After two years’ absence he returned to the 
lIouBC of Commons amid general applause 
on 0 Feb. 1868. On 10 Fuk Lord Palmer¬ 
ston introduced tho conspiracy to murder 
hill, tho outcome of tho attempt of Orsiiii to 
assassiiial .0 tho Emperor Napoleon. Tiie 
government woe defeated by on amendment 
moved hy Milnor-Gibson, and seconded by 
Bright without a spoeoh. In a letter to 
.Tnsuph Cowen, Bright described it as 
' tho very worst ministry ’ that ho had 
known (1 March 1868), Its defeat at tho 
hands of Milner-Gihson and Bright, whose 

a Palmerston had apparently extin- 
cd hut eleven months before, svas 
chai'actorised by Cobden as ‘rotributiro 
juatico.’ 

Indian aflhirs chiefly occupied tho session 
of 1858. Bright’s study of Indian quostions 
lod him to contribute two powerful spoeobes 
towards their solution. Of these the flrst 
(20 Moy) was in support of tho coiisorvativo 
government upon a motion by tho opposition 
censuring a despatch of Lord Ellonborough, 
presidont of the board of control, to Lord 
Canning,Ihe governor-gonoral of India. Tho 
second was on 24 June, upon tho govern¬ 
ment of India hill. In it Bright propounded 
his own scliome of reform for India, of which 
tho principal features wore the abolition of 
tho vicoroyalty and a system of provincial 
govonimoiits. His first groat meeting with 
his now constituents took place at tho Bir¬ 
mingham Town Hall on 27 Oct. 1858, after 
nearly tliroo yeara’ absence from public plat¬ 
forms. IBs speech resumed the campaign 
for parliamontary reform, and contained a 
vigorous attack on the Ilnnso of Lords, 
fl'wo days aflor, at a banquet in tho same 

E lnoo, ho diilivoreil a spooch in defcnco of 
is views on forolgn alTairs, containing an 
epigram of wliiuli t)io oonsoquonoes wore 
altorwnrdB disolosod, Engiishforoignpolicy, 
he declared, svas' neither more nor less than 
a gigantic syetera of outdoor roliof for tho 
aristocracy.' Tine attack ho ronosvod in 
another reform spoooh addressed to his 
former const lluents atMancUuHler on 101)eo. 
Ho repoatod his proposals for reform ot 
ISdinburgh (16 Beo.) and Glasgow (31 Bee.) 
A hint dropped by him in Lis spoccli of 
27 Oct, 1858, that ‘ t.ho reformers . . should 

have thoir own reform hill,’ fruotiflod at a 
meeting on 6 Nov. at tho Guildhall coffee¬ 
house, London, at which a resolution was 
passed on the motion of John Arthur Xloe- 
buok[q.v.],roque8tingBright to prepare ono, 
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He expounded his proposals at Bradford on dian loan bill, he argued for a reduction rr 
17 Jan. 1869. They comprised the extension military expenditure and for a decenttalisj 
of the borough franchise to all ratepaying tion of Indian government. But neithofnf 
householders, and all lodgers paying 10/. a these speeches was^ so fruitful as a sueeei. 

year; the county franchise to be on a 10 /. tion, made by him in the course of an atticl 

rental; elections to be by ballot and the ex- upon warlike expenditure (21 July) qj 
penses levied from the rates. The government treaty of commerce with France, wliU 
reform biU, memorable by its ‘fancy fran- should replace the prevailing distrust bycoj,, 
chises,’was introduced by Disraeli on 20 Feb. mon commercial interest. The suggestion lus 
Its introduction was preceded by a confer- noted by Chevalier, the_ French economist 
ence between Bright and Lord John Bussell, who was led by it to write to Cohden aptol 
which excited much surmise. Monokton posal for its realisation. In pursuance of the 
Milnes was of opinion that Lord John bound idea Cobden visited France in the eutum 
Bright over to moderation. Sir Hugh Cairns ofl869,andnegotintedthepreliminarytreatv 
that he conceded the ballot and redistribu- of commerce, signed 29 Jan. 1860. Dmiai 
tion as the price of an alliance. In the these preliminarv negotiations, and tiio« 
event, Bright’s speech against the second which, protracted from 20 April to 6 hV 
reading (24 March) was exceptionally tern- 1860, were occupied by Cobden at Paris iij 
perate and was silent as to the uallot, though adjusting the hreneh taritf, Bright iraaiii 
It insisted on the need for redistribution, constant correspondence with him, and ms 
The bill was defeated by thirty-nine votes, his mouthpiece in the House of Commoa! 
A dissolution followed. On 30 April Wil- On 23 Feb. he defended the preluainan 
liam Soholefield [q.v.] and Bright were re- treaty, indirectly assailed by the cohservatbe 
turned for Birmingham, their opponent, (Sir) opposition. While Cobden was complainiag 
Thomas Dyke Acland [q. v. Suppl.], being in at Baris that the negotiations were rendered 
a minority of nearly three thousand voles, difficult by Lord i*almerBton’s provocathe 
Cobden, through Bright’s influence, was at language towards France and by bis large 
the same time returned for Bochdale. projects of fortiiication, Bright deltvereds 

The conservative ministers resolved to speech Aug.) against the wor panic h 
meet parliament, hut were defeated on Lord England and the expreudlture entailed by 
Hoi'tington’s amendment to the address it, not the less cogent and elTective that it 
(10 June^ and resigned. Bright had been occupies twenty-eight columns of Hansard, 
forward m procuring this result. At a con- When Cobdeu’s work was tinished Biiglit 
feience of tne liberal party held at Willis’s visited him at Paris, and Iho two had audi- 
Booms on 6 June he had accepted the leader- ence of Napoleon HI, who expressed to 
ship of Palmerston and Bussell on condition Bright his sense of the good work hs had 
that they pledged themselves to parlia- done in endeavouring to maintain friendly 
mentary reform. lie spoke in support of feelings on the jiart of the English towari 
the amendment (9 .Tune), and the public France (‘27 Nov.) A consequence of dm 
were expectant of his inclusion in the new interview was the abolition of passports for 
administration. Four years before, Delano, English travellers in France. In coanec- 
the editor of the ‘ Times,' had written that tion with the French treaty Gladstone's 
Bright and Cobden must have been mini- budget of 1860 assumed exceptional iInpo^ 
sters but for the Bussian war. Cobden was tance. The conservatives especially attacW 
ofiered and refused a soat in Palmerston’s its concessions to the French treaty by tb 
cabinet. * Eeoent seeches,’ wrote Lord repeal of duties on manufactured articles, 
John Bussoll on 26 June, ‘have prevented Part of the scheme involved the repeal of 
the offer of a cabinet office to Mr. Bright.’ the paper excise, the item most flercoly le- 
Palmerston, in conversation with Cobden, sistra by them. Having passed the tlikd 
was more explicit. ‘It is his (Bright's) reading in the commons by 219 to 210 votes, 
attacks on classes that have given offence to this portion of the budget was rejected by 
powerful bodies who can make their resent- the House of Loitls (21 May). Bright threw 
meut felt’(cf. Bright’s speech of 18 Jan, himself with ardour into llio oonstitutioiial 
1866). The whig families had neither for- question of the power of the lords to deal 
given nor forgotten the philippios of the with tax bills. lie was nominated a mem- 
autumn. During the session Bright do- her of the committee to inquire into preoe- 
livered two luminous speeches on flnance. dents, and drew up a draft rejiort involving 
In the first (21 July) he oritioieed the inoi- elaborate historical research. In his judg- 
dence of the income tax and advocated the ment the commons should have insisted on 
equalisation of the duties on successions; in their right by sending up a second bffi to 
the second (1 Aug,), on Sir 0, Wood’s In- the lords, lie justified his position in e 
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, .j wBrieht in a vigorous denuiioia- 

Si p^eraton(19A“B0 

Tminent in another question upon which, 
? nW tto same session, the two houses 
to collision. On 37 April he snoko 
«?av^ of the third reading of tho bill for 
tttbohtionof church rates. Thebillpassod 
tte House of Commons, but was rejected by 

examples of a growing assertiveness 
on the part of the Houae of Lords led Bright 
to see that the only prospect ol carrying 
oarhamentaty reform was to a,rouBe the 
Setermination of the mass of the poople. 
In November and December _ 1860 ho ad- 
(Itesaed working-class associations on their 
interest ia and right to snlf-govcrnmont. 
At the Birmingham Town Hall on 39 Jan. 
ISai hs denounced the ‘ modern peerage, 
bted in the slime and corruption of tho 
rotten borough system.' In the liouso ho 
sapported (6 Feb.) an amendment to tlio 
addrees in favour of reform. Tho paper 
duties came im again. Their abolition was 
iacluded in Qladatono’a budfjet, framed, a 
conservative declared, to conciliate Bright, 
who delivered an eloquent vindioatiou of it 
(29 April). Bright had, in fact, at Liver¬ 
pool, on 1 Deo. 1869, propounded a sohciuo 
of taxation in an addrass to the Financial 
Mann Aesociatiou, towards which the 
liteal budgets were evidently tending. 
Ihe income tax, the assessed taxes, excopl 
the house tax, the tax on marine and lire 
insurances, and the excise on paper were to 
bo repealed; all duties aboliaheef but those 
on winej sph'its, and tobacco, and a tax of 
ekht shillmge per 1001. of fixed incoiuo sub¬ 
stituted. This proposal for a Bnancinl rovo- 
lution alarmed the torice; but, as Cobden 
told him (16 Deo.), it alarmed the middle 
class as well. Despito his support of Glad¬ 
stone’s budget of 1801 he pruteeled 
(11 March) against the incroaao in tho navy 
estimates, due to competition with Franco 
in the construction of ironclads. 

During the period 1869-61 Oohdon and 
Bright, though oloso friends, wore evidently 
drifting apart. Cobden’s strength was be¬ 
ginning to fail. He had lost his enthu¬ 
siasms. _ He had never been equally zealous 
with Bright iu the cause of the extension of 
the franchise; he had come to think that in 
his onslaughts upon the church and the arieto- 
i^y Bright was tilting at windmills, that 
the middle class was ineradicably oousorva- 
live, that Bright should be' more shy of the 


stump,’ that his endeavours to awaken the 
masses from their political torpor had met 
with ‘ absolute lack of success.’ For a 
moment the outbreak of the American war 
in 1861 thruotened to soverthoirco-operalioii. 
Oobdun was inclined to support the South as 
free-traders. Bright at once sow that more 
than an issue of economics was involved. 
Aft or many argumonts the time came for 
Cobden to address his Itoohdale constituents. 
‘Now,’ said Bright, ‘tliis Is tho moment for 
you to speak with a clear voice.’ Thenceforth 
Oobdon and Bright wore regarded in England 
ns the two pillars of the northern cause. 
Bright made a great oratorical eH'ort at a 
banquet at Boclidalo on 4 Deo., in which he 
indicated the genorol posit ion of the North, 
and stemmed the tide of oxasporat ion which 
had set in over the Trent aflair. But lie pri¬ 
vately recommended Charles Sumner, chair¬ 
man of the senate committee on foreign 
relations, to uso his influence to procure the 
submission of the issue to unconditional arbi¬ 
tration. In tho event tho Utiilod States 
govomment gave way. During tho session of 
1803 Bright was a good deal absent from par¬ 
liament, his at I enliou being much absorbeu by 
Iho growing seriousness oT tho cotton famine 
in Lancashire Tho cotton supifly and Ame¬ 
rican politics furnished the theme of a great 
speech diilivt'i'od iu tho t own hall of Birming¬ 
ham on 18 Dec. llu followed up this with a 
speech at llochdale on 8 Fob. 1863, upon tho 
occasion of amuotingfortliopurpoHo of passing 
a rosolul iou of thanks to t he muruhauts of N ew 
York for Ihoir cnnlrihntions to tko distressed 
cot lot) operatives, lie felt, in fact, that with 
three fourths of tho House of Commons, as 
Cobden doclarod. anxious for tho break up of 
tko American union, his words were waslod in 
parliament, and dot ormined to carry tho issues 
before the tribunal of tho working classes, 
whoso interest iu the struggle was real and 
urgent. Uu 20 March 1868 he addressed 
a meeting iu Bt. James’s Hall, London, at 
which ho presided, convened by tlie trades 
unions on bolialf of the London working 
uiou. Ho demonstrated that the mainte¬ 
nance of slavury was tho motive to secession, 
and that, as working men, they could not 
he neutral when the degradation of labour 
was the issue at slnltc. At a meeting at tho 
London Tavern on 10 June he treated tko 
question from tho point of view of economics, 
enlarging upon tho thesis that emancipated 
labour would increase tho supply of cotton. 
When Koobuok brought forward his motion 
in tho House of Commons for the recognition 
of tho southern confederacy (80 June), a bril¬ 
liant speech by Bright largely contributed to 
its duiWt. Thu six mills then belonging to 
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his firm had been at a stand for nearly a 
year (speech, of 80 June 1863). It "was the 
crisis cf the war. In the darkest hours of dis¬ 
aster, when even the North’s well-wishers 
despair^, Bright invariably anticipated a 
reunion. The value of his speech on 30 June 
was recognised by a formal tribute of thanks 
from the New York Chamber of Commerce. 

Cobden, it has been seen, had practicaUy 
abandoned expectation of an effective parlia¬ 
mentary reform, at least during Palmerston’s 
lifetime. He hoped, liowever, to arouse popu¬ 
lar interest in nuance and land reform. On 
'24: Nov. he met his constituents at Rochdale 
and delivered an address on the subject of 
the laws as affecting agricultural labourers. 
Bright was present, and spoke on the some 
topic. The ‘ Times ’ newspaper, which from 
the first had described them habitually as the 
' anti-com-law incendiaries ’ and had pursued 
them with ‘ virulent, pertinacious, and un¬ 
scrupulous opposition’ (Cobden to Belane, 
9 Deo. 1863), fastened upon Bright’s argument 
in favour of a greater distribution of land and 
increased facilities for land transfer as a ‘ pro¬ 
position for a division among them (the poor) 
of thelands of the rich’ (3 Dec.) Cobden, who 
had also been assailed (20 Nov.), rushed to 
his friend’s defence, and an acrimonious con¬ 
troversy ensued [see Dbi>ane, John Tha- 
nnns]. The attack upon Bright Cobden had 
no diificulty in showing to be a calumnious 
misrepresentation. Bright’s defence of him¬ 
self was made in a speech on the land ques¬ 
tion at Birmingham on 26 Jan. 1804. A 
contemptible example of the malignancy 
with which Bright was at this time assailed 
will he found in an anonymous pamphlet, 
dated 1864, entitled 'Remarks on certain 
Anonymous ArtMes designed to render 
Queen Victoria unpopular, with an Exposure 
of their Authorship.’ The writer selected 
passages from articles in the 'Manchester 
Examiner’ and 'London Review,’ which, 
with the assistance of innuendo and loaded 
type, were distorted into refiections upon 
the queen imputing thorn to Bright as the 
author of a plot to render the queen un¬ 
popular and thereby to undermine the throne. 
The ephemeral literature of the day supplies 
abundant evidence that it was a settled be¬ 
lief on the part of Bright’s political oppo¬ 
nents that he designed to supplant the 
monarchy by a republic. While Bright was 
in favour of the removal by the state of 
legislative impediments to the acquisition of 
Irad, he remained,_here as elsewhere, a con¬ 
sistent individualist. He did not propose 
the creation by the state of a peasant pro¬ 
prietory, still less did he countenance schemes 
mr land nationalisation (Letter of 27 Feb. 
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1884). Similarly, on the drink OMstilTT" 

V® J““», 18 C 4 ) Mr. (ofterwardS 

Wilfrid Lawson’s permissive bill on ft 
ground that the remedy for drimkennea 1 
not parental legislation but the improves, 
and instruction of the people, 

Meanwhile Cobden’s health oontinnai, 
wane. On 4 March 1866 Bright went h 
visit him atMidhurst. Bright had exptessS 
a wish that he would come to London 
pose the government’s scheme for foitif* 
Quebec. He came on 21 March, and Lf 
at his lodgings in Suffolk Street on 2 aZ 
Bright being athis bedside. Onths dayrita 
Cobden’s death Bright uttered a ahwt k 
pathetic tribute to his memory. On 7 Ami 
he was present at the funeral at 
Lavington. One of bis last great speeclifi 
before Cobden’s death, that demolishing ft, 
current schemes for minority representation 
(Birmingham, 18 Jan. 1866), was the out- 
come of a suggestion from his friend (CoMsn' 
TO Bright, 16 J an.) During Cobderis illnpj 
he took up the Question of Canadian j(. 
fences, and spoke m the House of Commoai 
against the vole for the fortiWtiona at 
Quebec (29 March). The dissolution of pa^ 
liament took place on 6 July, andontheStli 
Bright was returned for Birminghcm im. 
opposed. 

The radical party had long folt Pnhnet- 
Bton to he on incubus on their enem, 
Bright, writing on 10 Sept., declared thst 
was not anxious that reform ‘ should h 
dealt with during his (X’almorslon’g) oieial 
life,’ On 16 Oct. Palmerston died, Blight 
at onco renewed his activity, feeling 
was now some hope of influencing tbs policy 
of the liberal ministry. The public niri 
was exercised by disaffection in Ireland snd 
reports of fenian conspiracies. On 13 Bee. 
at Birmingham Town Hall, he denounced the 
eatahlished church ns a source of discontent. 
When government piroposcd the suapeneion 
of the habeas corpus in Ireland, ho yielded a 
reluctant assent,but ho took occasion ton- 


view imd condemn the administration of Ire¬ 
land since the union. lie was active in pro¬ 
moting the trial of Governor Eyre for the exe¬ 
cution of Gordon, being ono of the Jamaica 
committee constituted mr that purpose. 

On 12 March 1806 Gladstone moved foi 
leave to bring in the government reform bill 
Bright delivered on the foUowing night aa 
attach, replete with humour, upon Hesne, 
Horsmau and Lowe, the leading rmponenU 
of the measure. He compared them and 
their friends, the whigs adverse to reform, 
to the refugees of the cave of Adullaia, 
thereby introducing the party uichnaioe 
‘ Adullamites ’ to political histoiy. In his 
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to deal with the extension of 
independently of redisl ribiition 
*'‘® tf-fio aLiled by Earl Grobvenor s 


!!:Est6P assailed by Earlflrosvenor-e 
JSnt, and attributed to him. The 
S Sch he characterised as / not ade- 
was abandoned on the resignation of 
Jt'ministrrflSJune) after defeat upon Ijord 
fflaCidment[see Lown, llnnimTj. 
flSrd public agitation followed the defeat 
nf L bill. There was an increasing aenao 
enfranchisement must be conceded upon 
T.L.. Bgele and Bright, as their most pro- 


LlTdto as the leader of the growing num- 
te of the advocates of household suftrago. 
When the Reform League invited him to the 
meeting in Hyde Parlt(3i July),_wliicli had 
been prohibited by the conservative govoru- 
mentfsee BnAins, EnMOirnl, ho replied in a 
letter (19 July) indicating the right of tho 
neopk At a meeting in Birrainglinm 
(27AugO be pronounced ‘ tho nccesaion to 
office of Lord Dorby' to ho ‘ a doclaralion of 
war against the worlting clasoos.’ At Leeds 
on 8 Oct., at Glasgow on 10 Clot., at Man¬ 
chester on 20 Nov., and in St. .Tamna’e Hall, 
London, on d- Leo., he addroasod aiiornioiis 
audioncea in favour of reform. A year 
eerlier, when Pnlmerslon was slillliving, ho 
lad replied to au invilation, ‘ I cannot lioar 
the weight of an agitation for reform’ 
(10 Sept. 1886). Tho acoossinn of tho torii's 
to office had inspired him with (ho strengl.h 
for this great campaign. From Glasgow lin 
ptocesded to Ireland. At Dublin ho dn- 
firerod two addresses (30 Oct. and 2 Nov.), 
Ming the cause of diaostahlislimnnl and 
land reform in Ireland with tlio roforra of 
parliament through tho Bgi'iicy of a new de¬ 
mocratic constituency. It was at a banquet 
organised by the National Itoform Union at 
Manchester on 20 Nov. that ho laid down 
household siifl'rago as tho essential basis of 
the next bilL On 4 Doe. he addrossed 
the trade societies of London on tho siinio 
topic. It was upon this occasion that ho iiiado 
a memorable defence of the quoon, upon 
whose infrequent a^ipearanee in public Ayr¬ 
ton [see Atetoit, Aotoit .Sjfnn, SuppL] had 
offew some censorious criticisms, ilia aa- 
tiyity exasperated some of his opponents to 
petty reprisals in tho form of oii1u imiios upon 
his relations to his worlrpnoplo. Tliese attacks 
involved him in an acrimonious corrospon- 
demjewith Kir iliehard Garth, member for 
Guildford. They wore rebutted by an ad¬ 
dress of twelve hundred of the firm's work¬ 
people at Rochdale (26 Jan. 1887) and by 
another from hie folio w-townsraon (30 J an.) 


is Bright 

When, at tho opening of tho session 
(11 Peb.), Lisraoli introdiioed a series of re¬ 
solutions in favour of reform, Eriglit con¬ 
demned (he resolutions (Letter of 16 Fob.), 
and in tlio JIouso of Oommons demanded a 
hill (11 Fob.) The ministry capitulated, and 
tile bill was iiitroducrd on 18 March. On 
the second night of tho second reading 
(20 March) Bright dolivorod a hostile criti¬ 
cism of the measure, lie resumed his attack 
upon it at a great public meeting at llirmine- 
hiim on 22 April, end again in Ilydo Parle 
on 0 May. Wlioii the lords scut down tho 
bill witli an amoiidmont in favour of tlio re¬ 
presentation of iiiinorilioH, Bright protested 
voliemently agiiiiist it, as being a restriction 
of olootoral power (8 Aug.) Novortholoss 
(ho amondmont was accepted by 26.3 to 204 
voice The next advance of reformers, ho 
wrote (18 Aug.), must bo to the ballot. To 
this ho added redislribulion in a speuch at a 
congiiitiiliitory mooting on tlio elect ion of his 
hrolhur Jacob for hriinohestor (23 Dec.) 

Tho state of Ireland was now eiigroshlug 
tho altoutioii of the country. At Unchdale 
(23 Doc.), at Birmingham (4 Fob. 1888), and 
in tho Iloiiao of t'ommons (13 March), 
Bright Ibmidud on Irish disooiitmit a pica 
for (ho o.vli'nsion by stale aid of tho Irish 
proprioliiry and for Irish disestablishmont. 
By ihcau speeches ho contributod much to 
prepare the public mind for tho resolutions 
by Gladstone in favour of discstablisiiinont, 
whicli ho Mipportod in tho TIouso of Com¬ 
mons in a uiiislnrly speech (1 April). The 
filial (lebtilii led In iipiissiigoof arms between 
Bright and Disraeli, Bright describing the 
prime minuLer's ruforonco to his interviews 
with tho queen as couched ' in a manner at 
once ponipims and sorvile,' and Disraeli re¬ 
torting that ho wile indulging in ' stale in- 
voctivo.' 

Irish dihostiiblishmeiit now occupied (lin 
first plai’o in Bright’s political programme 
and in Iho mind of tho eountry nt large. 
Ho oxpuimdod it to tho Welsh National lie- 
form Assooiiitionat Liverpool (3 June 1S6B), 
to Iho Liiuerick Athnnioum (14 July), and 
to his Birmingham constitiiciits (22 Aug.) 
Parliament was dissolved on 11 Nov.; on 
18 Nov. Bright was ro-elooted for Birming¬ 
ham, and was, on the formation of Gladstones 
first ministry in Docomber, offored tbu placo 
of soorctary of slalo for India. lie declined 
tho ollbr, oliielly on conscionlious grounds, as 
the nllieu woiilil associate liim with military 
administration. lie afterwards acouptod tho 
presiilnnoy of tho board of trade, being re¬ 
elected fur Birmingham without opposition 
on 21 Luc. IJo WHS at tho same time ad¬ 
mit led to the cabinet and the xirlvy coimcil, 
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‘ Puncli ’ signalising the event by a cartoon 
entitled‘A.‘‘Friend "at Court’(19 Deo.) The 
pages of 'Punch’ at this time attest the 
place occupied by Bright in the public mind 
as a principal author of the leading measure 
of the session of 1869, the bill for the dis¬ 
establishment of the Irish church. On the 
second night of the second reading (19 April 
1869) Bright delivered a speech in its favour, 
which excited universal admiration. After 
Irish disestablishment was carried the Irish 
land question survived. The remedy of 
state-aided purchase for the insecurity of 
Irish tenants had long been advocated byr 
him. But a division of opinion in the cabi¬ 
net prevented the adoption of the larger 
measure he prraosed, the purchase clauses of 
the land bill oi 1870 being but an imperfect 
concession to views which a breakdown in 
health ill January 1870 prevented his pressing 
with success upon his colleagues. A long 
illness, like that of 1866, followed, necessi¬ 
tating his absence from parliament during 
the debates on the bill. He sought health 
at Norwood, at Brighton, and at Llandudno, 
returning in October to his house at Eoch- 
dale. On 19 Dec. he resigned the board of 
trade, receiving on the occasion the honour 
of a sympathetic autograph letter from the 
queen. Ine details of departmental work did 
not greatly interest him. His presidency is 
chiefly remembered by the incident of the 
bottle-nosed whale and the attack on him by 
James Anthony Froude [q, v. Huppl.] A 
Scottish enthusiast, in January 1869, vainly 
ondeavoured to enlist his financial aid in a 
scheme for the ' destruction of bottle-nosed 
whales and other ponderous monsters’ de¬ 
structive to the soa-fidieries. The correspon¬ 
dence was made public. Naturalists justified 
Bright’s refusal, and' Punch ’ seized tne occa¬ 
sion to dedicate to him (33 Jan. 1869) a' Song 
of the Bottle-nosed Whale.’ In the Decem¬ 
ber number of ‘ Fraser's Magazine ’ for 1870, 
Froude, in an article ‘ on progress,’ imputed 
to Bright a justification of cheating as ' rea¬ 
sonable competition ’ and ' false weights ’ as 
‘ venial delinquencies.' Bright took no notice 
of the attack, but a dissenting minister, 
Samuel Clarkson, wrote a letter in his de¬ 
fence. Froude replied, relying on a dis¬ 
torted meaning assigned to some expressions 
by Bright in his speech on 5 March 1869, in 
answer to Lord Eustace Cecil’s motion on 
adulteration and false weights and measures. 
The correspondence, published by Clarkson, 
together with Bright's speech, in a pamphlet 
entitled ‘ The Censor censured ’ (1871), com¬ 
pletely exonerates Bright from the accusa¬ 
tion, 

Bright spent 1871 for the moat part in 


Scotland, too prostrate even to hewBoiirj 
news. It was not until 11 April 
once more entered the House of Cobub ^ 
This illness marked the turning.-noint ST 
life. It stamped itself upon his * 
his hair, which had before been of iiolod' 
had become silvery white. HU 
though still eloquent, henceforth lost C' 
invipforating vitality, becoming ohUflv 
miniscent, and his influence upon tksimir 
was impressed rather by his pen than Wi! 
tongue. On 30 Sept. 1878 he was so fat If 
covered that he accepted the office of ck 
oellor of the duchy of Lancaster. He mi 
re-elected for Birmingham on 20 Oot, aid 
two doys ofterwards addressed his oomii. 


tuents at a great meeting at the BingU 
Hall, after an interval of nearly four yem 
Ilis speech chiefly consisted of a revieirji 
the work of the liberal government Bat 
what attracted public attention was that it 
attacked the Education Act of his owned, 
leagues as a measure for the encouragemeet 
of denominationalism. Forster, the authot 
of the act, charged Bright with havin 
assented to his proposals, and a controrecn 
ensued between them, which added to tbe 
incipient disintegration of the liberal patty 
Parliament was diasolvod on26 Jan. IBW 
and on 31 Jan. Bright was re-eleotsd for 
Birmingham without opposition and de¬ 
livered an address. The liberal ministiy 
resigned on 17 Feb. Bright was now free 
from official trammels, lie was unequal to 
tbe exertion of public speaking (Letter d 
8 March), and remained silent during 1874, 
but hu exercieed influence over opinion^ 
answers to inquiring oorrespondeute, which 
were regularly published in the newspapers 
By this method he expressed disapproval of 
the permissive bill (6 June 1874), prefsrriag 
to entrust the power of lioensing to mam- 
cipal authority (37 Nov, 1878); ofsne- 
cessive vaccination penalties (5 Oct. 1874), 
afterwards adding a doubt as to compulsioa 
(27Deo.l8BS); of the solicitation of votes hr 
parliamentary candidates (26 Oct, 1874); and 
of working-men candidates (13 Feb, 187B). 
Home rule for Ireland ho had condemned ia 
a letter of 20 Jan. 1872, on the ground that 
‘ to_ have two legislative assemblies in the 
United Kingdom would be ... an intole¬ 
rable miscluef. ’ To tbe proposal of 'hone 
rule oil rouud’ be replied that ‘nobody 
wants a third imperial ]mrliament’ (36 Feb, 
1876). In December 1874 he wrote that he 
was much better than he had been for Are 
yeors. He had recovered strength enough 
both for the public platform aud the Ilouse 
of Oommons. Consistently with his dis¬ 
approval of the intervention of the state in 
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-—r'Tj affairs he condemned tbe very suddenly, her husband being absent in 
jjclesisstw i[eguiation Act of 1874 London. Bright did not resume his place 
piiUio ” 2 ^ jujj® 1876). In the House in parliament till the following February. 

t ]jg in favour of Osborne He supported Fawcett’s [see Fawoltt, 
jfComfflon bill (31 April) [see Moboan, nEBBT] motion for a committee to inquire 
jlorgws QgjjQnNB]. He presided as into the government of India, again advo- 
n„f tbe meeting at the Reform Club, eating decentralisation (18 Feb. 1870). The 
SB b 1876 which elected Lord Harting- warlike policy of Lord Beacunsdold’s govern- 
the le^ership of the liberal party, mont excited his gravest reprobation. Ho 
T°” rliament he demolished, in a speech of omiosed inlcrvcntion in Egypt, denounced 
^ mne analysis. Dr. Kenealy’s motion for the Afghan war, and was constant in plead- 
*®™“l commission of inquiry into the trial in(( for friendly relations with Russia 
Vlhe Tichborne case (23 April). _ When (Birmingham, 10 April). The tory govorn- 
? Boijarian atrocities were thrilling the ment, sensible of the growing dissatisfaction 
Mtrv*and tbe question of tho mainie- withitsloroigii policy, delivered its apologia 
MB of tbe Ottoman empire marked the through the mouth of Lord Salisbury at a 
-g between tho two political parties, great meeting in Mancliester on 18 Oct. 
^ht aehvered an impassioned address at To this a counter demonstration was or- 
Syianchestcr Reform Club against Lord gnnibod by the Manchester liberals. Bright 
ksconsfleld's policy (2 Oct. 1870). But he pronounced an indictment of the govem- 
Litecated intervention, as well against as menl which powerfully alfeetcd tho public 
oAehnlfofTurkey, and bonded a deputation mind (26 Oct.) At Iho ojisiiing general 
to Lord Derby on 14 July, demanding an clootiou (March 1880) the government sus- 
assurancs that the government intended to tained a crushing defeat, tiludstono ttnder- 
oreserve neutrality. At Birmingham on look to form a ministry (23 April), and 
iDec., upon the same topio, he described Bright, who hod been returned tinopposed 
Lord Sahsbury os a man of ‘haughty un- for Birmingham (2 April), accepted the chan- 
wisdom,’ and Lord Benoonslicld as an actor collorship of the duoliy of Lancaster, with a 
who'plays always for the galleries.’ Moan- seat in the cabiiiol, being re-elected for 
while ne pursued his advocacy of tho ext en- Birmingham on 8 May. But tho state of 
Sion of the franchise (Birmingham, 22 Jan. his health compelled him to stipulate that a 
]876i House of Commons, 30 May), though minimum of departmental work should be 
he spoke in parliament against. Forsyth’s oxpootod of him, and that his share in the 
woman’s disabilities removal bill (20 April), cabinet should bo only consulinlivo. 

During this period Bright had retrieved rarliament opened on 20 April, and its 
nmoh of his lost vigour, os was attested by first business was tho Bradlaugli cnnlro- 
his delivery of three speeches on one day ot versy [see Bhadlapoh, Oiiahi,D8, Suppl.] 
Bradford on 26 July 1877. Tho occasion A cmnmil loo having disiillowod Bradlaitgh’s 
was the unveiling of Cobdon’s statiio, and request for pormissioii to affirm, bo next 
Ms speedi ono of his ilnost elfurls. At a claimed to take tho oath. Bright supported 
snhsequent lunch at tho Bradford Ohiiinbor Uladstono's jnxiposal for a committeo to in- 
o£ Commerce he took as his thomo froo trade qniro as to tho eompetenoo of tho house to 
as a pacificator, and at a liberal mooting in rofiiso litis (21 May), and when that com- 
the evenmg tho Eastorn question. There mitloo roporlod affivmalivuly, ho charged 
was a constant disposition at this lime on them with setting ' up a now tost of thoism’ 
the part of Lord Boaconsfield’s govurnmont (21 Juno). Ho appualod to tho prinoiplo of 
to intervene in the war botweon Russia and toleration, and. gave grout oll'ence by lus ex- 
Turkey. During tbe whole of this period preasion of belief ond regret that'to a largo 
Bright exerted an import ant induoucu in oxl out the working people of the country do 
favour of neutrality, wliich ho advocated in not care any more for tno dogmas of Oftris- 
a series of speeches in and out of parliament t ianity than tho upper clnssos caro for the 
(Birmingham, 18 Jan. 1878; House of Com- pmotioo of that roligion.’ 
mens, 31 Jan.; Manohosler, 30 April). Tlie On 16 Nov. Bright was elooted lord rector 
prospect of a war with Russia recalled his of tiio untvorsily of Glasgow against Ruskin 
attention to India, and at Mancliestoi by 1,128 to 814 votes, llis iiistallation ad- 
(18 Sept, and 11 Dec, 1877) and in tho House dress was dolivorod on 21 March 1888, On 
of Commons (22 Jan. 1878) he spoko in 10 Nov. 1880 at Birmingham ho delivered 
favour of canals, irrigation, and publio works a defence of the government, ooudomning 
m that country. This ootivity was abruptly the rojeotion by the lords of tho bill for 
cliecked by domestic boreovoment. Hut 'compensation for disturbance’of tonontsin 
second wife died at One Ash on 13 May 1878 Ireland, and reverting to his constant rooom- 
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lueudatiort of the establishment of an ooou- 
pying proprietary in Ireland. It vras in the 
course of this speech that he enunciated the 
oft-quoted apophthegm, ‘Force is not a i 
remedy.’ But he felt constrained, by the 
inefl’ectivoness of the ordinary law to check 
the increase of crime, to Tindicate the suspen- j 
sionof the Habeas Corpus Act faS Jan. 1881). 
The Irish land hill, which followed, was 
largely the embodiment of the principles he 
had long advocated. At a banquet to 
ministers given by the Fishmongers’ Com- 
pany?28 ApriB, upon the second reading in 
the House of Commons (9 May), and at the 
Mansion House (8 Aug.), he vindicated that 
measure, but he dOTrecated the extension j 
of its principles to England. He approved 
the re-establishment of the autonomy of 
the Transvaal as a ‘course at once mag¬ 
nanimous and just ’ fLetter of 23 March 
1881). During 1879 and 1880 there had been 
signs of a disposition on the part of the j 
conservatives to encourage a protf'Ctionist j 
reaction under the name of the ‘ fair j 
trade’ or ‘reciprocity’ movement. This 
Bright combated in a number of letters ex¬ 
tending through several years, which dwelt 
upon the improved condition of England 
since the introduction of free trade and the 
injurious consequences of protection to 
America. 

Egyptian affairs had begun towards the 
close of 1881 to demand the attention of the 
ministry. A massacre of Christians took 
place at Alexandria on 11 June 1882, and 
the khedive’s ministry were impotent. The 
English government was at first unwilling 
to intervene. There was a division of opinion 
in the cabinet. At last, on 10 July, Admiral 
Seymour received an order by tele^am to 
bombard Alexandria [see SDraiouR, Frudb- 
EiOK Bbattohamp Paort, Lord Alcksabb]. 
On 16 July Bright resigned the chancellor¬ 
ship of the duchy. There had been, he 


1883 projects for the nationalisation^ 
land, suggested by the works of 

nm.ai-npfl crrAftf. VAmm J— Tl . 


ship of the duchy. There had been, he 
declared, on the part of his colleagues ‘a 
manifest violation both of intornaltonal law 
and of the moral law ’ to which ho hud re¬ 
fused his support. When a controversy 
arose in the columns of the ‘ Spectator’ upon 
his action, ho declined ‘ to discuss the abs¬ 
tract question’ whether any war was jns- 
tifiahlo, limiting himself to the proposUion 
that this had ‘no better justification than 
other wars which have gone before it.’ 

Bright’s representation of Birmingham 
had in 1883 lasted a quarter of a century. A 
procession of five hundred thousand peoplo 
congratulated him (12 June), and ‘Punch’ 
celebrated the occasion by a cartoon (10 June) 
entitled ‘ Merrily danced the quaher's wife, 
And men-ily danced the quaker.’ During 


George, obtained great vogue in EnsW 
Bright remained steadfast in this 
other questions, to his early principles 
accept such a scheme as land nationalisstin' 
he declared, in a speech at Birmiueham™ 
30 Jan. 1884, the people of England 
have lost not only all their common seii 
hut all reverence for the Ten Comniaiij! 
ments. 

Ilia speeches by this time gave evidencai- 
their delivery of impaired vigour. Upontb 
second reading of Gladstone’s bill for 
extension of the franchise, a measure Biijli 

had for years eloquently advocated, he It 

compelled to rely upon liis notes to suetj 
degree that the effect of his argument m, 
marred (24 March). One point which rill 
long continue to provoke controversy he eu- 
phalioally asserted, that ‘the Act of Bnioj 
is final in this matt or’ of Irish represontation 
During the debates ontho govermnentietont 
bill in the session of 1884 Mr. Albert Grij 
(afterwards Earl Groy) justified hisamead- 
ment postponing the operation of the Fnu. 
chise Act until after tlio passing of aKeditta. 
butioii Act by an extract from a lettennittea 
by Bright to o Maiiohiwter association id 
1860. Ill this lottor Bright had said! q 
consider these differences of opinion on tiu 
subject [of the franchise] are of trifling k- 
portaiice when comparea with the quostioE 
of the redistribution of scats nnd memhen' 
The point was taken up by the oppositioD, 
and in a speech at ]VIancheBtcr(OAug,)Loid 
Salisbury insisted upon the interpretatioa 
put by them on Bright’s words. These, k 
argued, wore a sufficient justification of the 
action of the llou.sn of Lords in throwing out 
the franchise bill w'hich Bright had de¬ 
nounced a few days previously (4 Aug.) 
Bright had added that tho remedy was to be 
found in the substitution of a suspensivek 
an absolute veto of tho House of Lords (cf. 
Letter of 18 July 1884). lie now declared 
that the interpretation assigned to Me words 
of 1850 was wholly unjustifiable, and thit 
‘ no man had so repeatedly and coneistentl; 
urged the dealing with tho franohiso first 
and with the seats afterwards ’ as he had 
(Letters of 30 Sept, and 9 Oct. 1884). 

A t the general election of 1886 Bright 
wae returned for the central division of 
Birmingham, a newly created constituency, 
against Lord llandolph Ohurohill [q. v. 
Buppl.]hy4,989to 4,216 votes. When Glad¬ 
stone declared for homo rule in 1886, Bright 
in his address to his constituents (24 June) 
refused to follow him, In returning thank 
for his unopposed elaotion (1 July) he do- 
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shaU ^called a parliamont 

tlie exchequer < the uni- 
landlord over the wholo of 
ah these oritioismB Gladstone, with 
SStSon%eareply(2Julyh Bright 
' ^pd f4 Juiy), hut the controversy was 
« to hhn. Ab ‘ could not hew,' he afteiy 


of Gladstone’s spoeolios in a tone 
^chprovoked afresh remonstrance (Lotto 
from ffladstone, 8 Junoh I have, ha 
!..«prfld 'said a word that seems harsh or 
SfelwiU ask you to forgive it > Ilis 
lust oolitioal speech was on ottack on the 
tone mle bill of 1880, at a dinner given 

Greenwich to Lord Uartington (G Aug. 
18871 The honorary D.O.L. had hoon con- 
ferr^' upon him by Oxford University at the 

euaeniainJune 1886. , , 

The flp'iM of his death, which took place 
on Wednesday, 27 March 1889, was dlahetos 
and Bright’s disease, following upon an attack 
of congestion of the lungs in the summer of 
the previous year. lie passed poaeafully 
ms at One Ash, and was buried, aooord- 
ing to his own wish, in the burial-ground 
rfthe Mends’ Meeting House in Gooi^ 
Stmet, Boohdale, the queen and royal family 
leiag repwsented at Tils funeral, togothor 
with deputations from leading political 
todies. A oast of his head was taken aftur 
death by Bruce Joy the sculptor. 

Bright and Oobdon wore the two loading 
lepiesentativea of the omorgouco of the 
nuuuifactoing class os a force in Ifiiglish 
politics after the Eeform Act of 1683, Jiath 
yieved in the middle class as inoro valuable 
to a civilised community than an aristocracy 
hied in martial traditions. This buliof was 
based rather upon economical consldorations 
than upon personal antipathy. Bright, for 
example, advocated for tho pacification of 
Ireland the substitution of a resident middle- 
class proprietary for tho existing absontoo 
hndowners. Becont progress, ho said, was 
due'to the manly contest of the industrial 
and commercial against the aristocratic and 
toileged classes of Uie count ry.' With 
the instinct of a popular orator to seloot 
concrete examples, he douounood tho houoh 
of bishops or the House of Lords as ohslruo- 
tive and useless. But tliougli in the heat of 


personal attack which had been charactorist io 
of tho previous generation of roformers. Of 
vox,, xxn —SUP. 
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the duumvirate which he formed with 
Cohden, Oobdon was the inspiring spirit. 

110 first dh'ected Bright’s concentration upon 
the com law, and so long as he lived struck 
the keynote of Brlglit’s political action. 
Himself a master of luminous exposition, 
he utilised Bright’s power of trenchant ana¬ 
lysis. When tho two spoke on tho same 
platform the order of procoedings was for 
Oobdon to state the case and for Bright to 
pulvoi'ise opponents. Liko Oobdon, Bright 
was largely a self-taught man, and the cir- 
cumstanoe no doubt contributed to form his 
bias to individualism. But in his address 
to the students of Glasgow, imon his in¬ 
stallation OB lord rector (21 March 1883), 
he expressed his regret at his want of a 
university training, lie was a constant 
reader, ospooiolly of poetry, history, bio¬ 
graphy, ooonomics, and the Bible. Upon 
tho Bible and Milton, whose ‘ Paradise Lost ’ 
ho frequonlly earned in his pocket, his Eng¬ 
lish was fashioned. Its directness and force 
saved him from tlio Jolmsoniiui declamation 
which liad long done duty for oratory. Ho 
was stooped in poetry; soarocly a speech was 
delivered by him without a rdliotlous quota¬ 
tion. Jlant 0 (in English), Ohouoor, Siionscr, 
Hhnkospoiiro, Milton, Bhonstono, Gray, ‘Bo- 
ieotod Addrossos,’ Byron, Jjowis Morris, 
IjowcU, and maiiv otliors find place there. 
Tlio Bible, reod aloud h;^ him to his family 
every mornin;f ond evening, was drawn upon 
by him botli tor illustration and argumoiit. 
The strugglo against tho corn laws taught 
him the use of statistics, with whinh liis 
earlier spooclios, especially fhose on India, 
abound. Ills historical reading was oxton- 
sivo. At tho ononing of tliu Mancliester 
P’roo Libraiy in 1862 ho Advised young men 
to ronil biography. Ho constantly cited in¬ 
stances from the history of Plngland. ITo 
especially tocommendod its study since the 
accession of George 111 (Lotlor of Axiril 
1681 ). IIo was familiar wltli tiiat of Ireland 
and of the United Btatos. 1 Io was export 

111 parliamentary procudonts. His hingra- 
phioal and historical studies assisted an ex- 
ooxrtionai capacity for xwlitioal xirevision. In 
his first speuoli in tho IIouso of (lommons 
(7 Aug. 18-1.8) ho remarked that Pool was 
at issue witli his parly upon principles, and 
on2G Juno 16 il prodlctod that ho would 
repeal tho oorn law at tiio first had hto'vost. 
¥rom tho oulsot of liis career (24 July 18'18) 
ho donnuucod tho Irisli Cliurcli establish- 
inont. ITo foresaw the danger of rostriction 
to one souroo for tho supply of cotton, tiio 
probability of a cotton famine Upon tbo 
break-up of slavery, and the consequent dis- 
organisutiou of tbo southern states (18 Dec, 

V 
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1862), lie insisted that India should be 
brought under the authority of the crown 
(24 June 1868). While Palmerston was as¬ 
serting the revival of Turkey, Bright as con¬ 
stantly insisted that it was a decaying power. 
Sir James Graham afterwards made him the 
admission, ‘ You were entirely right about 
that (the Crimean) war j we were entirely 
wrong ’ (14 Feb. 1866). Ha predicted that a 
successful defence of Turkey would lead to 
fcedr demands upon her as soon as Hassia 
had recovered from her exhaustion (81 March 
1864). He foretold that the cession of Savoy 
would bring about Italy’s indapondanee of 
Ikeneh control (26 March 1860). He anti¬ 
cipated (21 July 1869) some such proposal 
for the preservation of a general peace as that 
made in 1898-9 by Russia at the Hogue. 


(26 Nov. 1876). ‘ An Irish party hostile to 
the liberal party of Great Britain insures the 
perpetual reign of the torias ’ (4 April 1878). 
Xiike all reformers he was over-sanguine as 
to the effects of the reform advocated : 
whether the repeal of the corn law, Irish 
disestablishment, which would prove a sove¬ 
reign remedy for Irish discontent (18 March 
1869), or the extension of the franchise in 
Ireland, which wouldkillhome rule (28 March 
1876). He had a happy knack of hitting off 
his opponents and their policy in catch phrases. 
He compared the coalition of Horsman and 
Lowe to a ‘ Scotch terrier, so covered with 
hair that you could not t^ which was the 
head and which was the tail of it ’ (13 March 

1866). Their followers had gathered in the 
'political cave of AduUam’ (ii.), and Lowe 
and his ally Marsh, another returned Austra¬ 
lian, ‘ took a Botany Bay view of the charac¬ 
ter of the great bulk of their countrymen.’ 
Disroeli was the ‘ mystery man ’ of the mini¬ 
stry (12 July 1806). The tory policy of 
1874-80 was the outcome of a ‘ love for gun¬ 
powder and glory ’ (19 March 1880). He 
was a master of sarcasm. His retort, to a 
peer who had publicdy declared thot Provi¬ 
dence had inflicted on him a disease of the 
brain for his misuse of his talents was— 
'The disease is one which even Providence 
could not inflict on him.’ When it was said 
of some one that his ancestors came ovor wiGi 
the Oonqueror, Bright observed: ‘I never 
heard that they did anything else.’ Of his 
apophthegms the most frequently quoted is 
‘Force is not a remedy ’ (10 Nov. 1880) and 
'Force is no remedy for a just discontent* 
(Letter to A, Elliott, October 1867). liis 
combination of rhetorical gifts made him, 
in Lord John Russell’s opinion, in 1864 
‘the most powerful speolcer in tiio House 
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of Commons.’ Ilis consistent on^^rihTT 
Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy 
him very independent of party ties n 
repudiated the theory that memberBhin 1 
parliament is a delegacy (16 MaylSfinVc 
declined to give subscriptions in tha*^ 
Btituencies he represented (Letternf An 

1867) . He described himself, with 
justice, as ‘ not very democratic ’ ond'm,' 
tention as conservative as’ the '■'m nnrF.i "' 
party itself (24 March 1869). With? 
conviction he was able to say, ‘I fednyj 

obove the level of party ’ when advocato 

extension of the franchise (18 Dec. 18® 
His defence of the queen at St. Jami 
Hall (4 Bee. 1866) made his nominafi 
minister acceptable at court, and the gacM 
suggested the omission of the cetemmjiif 
kneeling and kissing hands at hia tafo, 
office, a concession ot which he did notavd 
himself. In foreign affairs he adheredsteaith 
to the principle of non-intervention, atdti 

peatedly denounced llie dogma of the halanci 
of power which was the roundation of Jd. 
merston’s foreign policy. He depreatai 
foreign allianoes and condemned the amu. 
ments which necessarily accompanied then 
He was apparently indifferent to the sapn- 
maoy of the seas (IS March 1866), endthi 
was consistent with his hostility to ptojetii 
for tightening the bonds between thsMlo- 
uies and the mother country. He prefeml 
an Anglo-American free-trade confe^iatm 
(18 Dec, 1879). He refused to condenment 
in the abstract, but judged each occaaiesiia 
its merits (Letters of 16 Aug. 1879 aal 
26 Sept. 1882). ITo approved the action ot 
the federal states in resisting secession, aal 
declared that in such cases arbitration m 
inapplicable. Throughout life he maintainei 
his rigorous individualism. He was opposed, 
in opinion as well as in the interest of hi 
Birmiimham constituonoy, to the competi¬ 
tion of the stale in gun-making (10 Not. 

1868) , and even to state aid to teidinicil 
education (6 Fob. 1868) and emigratioa 
(1 Sept. 1868). Challenged upon hia actios 
against factory legislation, he continaed to 
maintain that ‘ to limit by law the tine 
during which adults may work is untriN 
and in many cases oppressive’ (Letterof 
1 Jan, 1884). He approved of the legsliur 
tion of marriages with deceased wives’aiatoit 
(Letter of 7 May 1S8S), 

Almost the only eubjeot upon whioh tii 
once formed judgment altered was the poli¬ 
tical enfranchisement of women, which ho 
voted for in 1807, under the infinoacs of 
J. S, Mill, hut opposed in a speech in the 
House of Commons in 1876 (26 April). Ill 
opposition was duo, as he explained, to hio 
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= inn for domeatic life, nu speplies 
fluent references to the charm 
him by children’s society. 

ImTed his second wife, Margaret 
Jh Stham, daughter of William 
T T^^-'h near Wakefield, banker, 
^'&e 18 i 7 te died in 1878.’ By her 
r sons’and three daughters. Of 

Sefe on" sonard, died in 1864. apd 
m.ars The rest sumvod their father. 
Se ^dest son, Mr. John Albert Bright, euc 
.*<1 his father as liberal unionist M.P. for 
Bimingham in 1889, and relained 
rseat till 1896, becoming liberal M.P. for 
Sdham in 1906. The second son, hfo. 
William Leatham Bright, was liberal M.P. 
for Stoke-upon Trent 1886-90_. 

In flwly ^ flWimmor, and ue 

litftj l)6cnni6 fl*n Bxpert fly i^konnfliii ^ (uid 

billiard player. He was 0 ft. 7 in. in height. 
After 1839 no was a total abslamor, keeping 
deeontera nor wine-glasses in liia 
boaae He wrote little except letters on 
current questions of politics. ‘ t iiovor 
write,’ ha said, ‘ any tiling for reviews or any 
other periodicals ’ (21 Jan. 1879). Ilia name 
a prefixed, as joint editor with Tliorold 
Boms [see Boonns. JAMUsEnwniTHOilOhD], 
to ie edition of Oobden'a siioooliofl publishod 
in 1870. In 1879 he oontnbiitod two pages 
of preface to Kay’s ‘ Preo Trade in Land,’ 
ond in 1882 an introductory lottor to Lobb's 
'Life and Times of Frouoriok Douglass.’ 
Tiiorold Bogers edited Iwoscrios of enooohos 
hy Bright i ‘ Speoohos on CJuoaUons of Public 



(1879). ‘Public Lottors of John Bright 
was edited by Mr. H. J. Loach in 1886. 

Portraits of Bright—oithor pointod or 
sculptured—are numerous. A picture 
psinted by Mr. W. W. Ouloss, B.A., in 
1879, is in the National Portrait Gallery, 
London. Another, by Prank lloll, is in tlio 
Boform Olub, Loudon, wliore tlioro is also a 
marble bust by Q. W. Stevonsom Il.S.A. 
Portraits wero also painted by Sir John 
Everett Millais, P.11.A., Mr. Lowes Dickin¬ 
son, and Mr. W. B. Morris. A plaster cast 
was taken of his face after death oy Mr. W. 
Bmce Joy, who executed statuos for both 
Birmingham (in the Art Qallory) and Mnn- 
chester (in the Albert Square) j a replica of 
Mr. Bruce Joy’s statue at Birmingham is to 
be placed in the House of Oommons. A 
second statue at Maiichestor is in the town 
hall. A statue by Mr. Ilamo Thornyoroft, 
BA,, at Bochdale, was imveilod by Mr. John 
Morley on 24 Oct. 1894. A plnslor cast by 
Sir J. E. Boehm, hart., is in tho National 
Portrait Gallery, London, A bust is in tho 


possession of Mr, J, Thomassoii of Bolton, 
and a copy in tho National Liberal Olub, 
London. 

John Bright’s younger brother, Jaaon 
Bniairr (1821-1899), was an activo radical 
politician. He sat in parliamont for Man- 
ohestor from 1867 to 1874, and from 1876 
to 1885. When the oonstituenoy was divided 
under the B.edistribution Aot of 1885 he 
stood imsuccessfullv for the southern divi¬ 
sion at the general election of that year; 
but although he supporlod Mr. Gladstone’s 
home rulo proposals, ho won tho soat at tho 
general election of J uno 1886, and retained 
It until his roltroment from the House of 
Oommons in 1895. Jacob Bright was a 
stroiiuous ohampion of ‘ womoiPs rights,' 
and Buccoodod in 1809 in socuriug tho muni- 
oi^al vote for womou. Ho was oroated a 
privy oounoillor on the rooommondation of 
Lord Bosobeiy, tlion promiar, on withdraw¬ 
ing from parliamont. Tie was chairman of 
tho family firm, .John Bright & Brothers of 
Boohdalo. Ho marriod, in 1865, Ursula, 
daughter of Josoph Mellor,^ a Liverpool mor- 
diant. Ho diod at his rosidouco at Gormg 
on 7 Nov. 1809. 

[G. Barnott Bmith's Life and Bpoochos of 
John Bright, 2 voU. 1881; Lewis Apjohn's 
John Bright, n.d.; Wm. Kohortson's Life and 
Times of John Bright, n.d,; Molesworth’e Bn- 
tiro Oorrespoiidoiice bul.weea the Vicar of Roch¬ 
dale and John Bright (1861) j Fishwick's Ilietory 
of tile Parish of Bochdale, 1880; A, Patcholt 
Martin’s Tlfo and Lctlnrs of Lord Sliorbiooko, 
2 vols, 1893 ; Hponoor Walpole’s Life of Lord 
John Bussell, 2 vnis. 1880 ; Morloy’s Life of 
Oobilon; Punch; HansariVs Parliamentary De¬ 
bates; privalo information.] 1, 8. L, 

BKIND, S:» JAMES (1808-1888), gono- 
rnl, colonul-commandnnt royal (lato Bongal) 
artillery, son of Waltor Brind, silk merchant 
of Patornostor Bow, London, was bom on 
10 July 1808. After passing through tho 
military college of tho JSast India Company 
at Addiscombo, ho rooeivod a oommUsion as 
socottd lioulonant in tiio Bongal artillory on 
S Ju'^ 1827. His further cummissions woro 
dated: first liouUmant 15 Got, 1833, brevet 
captain 3 .July 1842, captain 3 July 1846, 
brovot major 20 Juno 1864, major 26 June 
1850, lioutouanl-oolonol 18 Aug, 1868, 
brevet colonol 26 April 1859, colonol 
18 Peb. 1861, major-gonoral 1 June 1867, 
ILonlonant-gonorol and general 1 Got. 1877, 
oolonol-commaudant royal artillory 3 Oct. 
1877. 

Brind onrivod in India on 14 Aug. 1827, 
and was sent to the upper provinces. On 
28 Peh. 1884 ho was posted to the 7th com¬ 
pany, 6th battalion Bengal artillery. After 
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being attached for some three years to the 
revenue survey, he was appointed adjutant to 
the 6th battalion of artillery on 18 April 184.0, 
and division adjutant to the artillery at Agra 
and Mathra in July 1842 j but ill-health 
compelled him to resign the adjutancy in 
November 1848, and ha went home on fur¬ 
lough in the following year. _ In August 
1854 Brind commanded the artillery of the 
field force under Colonel (afterwards Sir) 
Sydney J. Cotton against the Mohmands of 
the Kabul river; he woe mentioned in 
despatches, and received the model and 
clasp and a brevet majority for his services. 

He was commanding a battery at Jalandhar 
in June 1867 when the troops there mutinied. 
He went thence to the siege of Delhi, whore 
he commanded the foot artillery of the Dolhi 
field force, and from the time when the siege 
batteries were ready until the assault on 
14 Sept. 1867 he commanded No. 1 siege 
battery, consisting of five 18-poundor guns, 
one S-inch howitzer, and four 24-pounder 
guas. It was called after him ‘Brind’s 
Battery.’ All accounts testify to Brind’s un¬ 
ceasing vigilance. Ue seemed never to sleep. 
Carefm in the extreme of his men, he exposed 
himself unhesitatingfy to every donMr. It 
was said by another Delhi veteran, ‘ Talk of 
Victoria Crosses; if Brind had his due he 
would be covered with them from head to 
foot.’ He commanded the force of artillery 
and infantry on 20 Sept, which attacked and 
carried the Jamma Masjid. On the following 
day, as soon as the city of Delhi was com¬ 
pletely captured, the difficult task was 
allotted to him of ensuring the safety of the 
gateways. He cleared the cify of murderers 
and incendiaries, and made aU the military 
posts secure from attack. ' On all occasions,’ 
wrote another Delhi hero, ‘ the exertions of 
this nohle olficer were indefatigable. He 
was always to be found where his presence 
was most required, and the example ho set 
to his oifleers and men was beyond all praise. 
A finer soldier I never saw.’ 

From December 1867 to March 1868 he 
commanded a light column in the MozafFor- 
nagar. In April he commanded the artillery 
of the force under Brigadier-general (ofloiv 
words Sir) Bobert Walpole [q. v.], was 

E resent at the unsuccessful attaui on Fort 
uuiya on 16 April, and at the defeat of the 
rebels at Alaganj on the 22nd, after which 
the column joined the commander-in-ohief. 
Brind commanded the ortille^ brigade in 
the march through Bohilkhond, and at the 
battle of Bareli on 6 May, and the capture 
of that city. He was employed in clearing 
it of rebels on that and the following day. 
In October 1868 Brind commanded the 


artillery of Colonel Oolin Tronp7folr7 
Oude, and took part in the\ctS!l 
Madaipur on 19 Oct., Rasalpur on tins-? 
the capture of Mitlmoli on 9 Nov 
affair of Alaganj on the 17fch. ^ 
manded a light column on tiia follo'*”’’ 
day in pursuit of the rebels, and defS 
them near Mohudi, oimturing nine 
alter which he rejoined Troup andmovS 
Talgaon vi4 Biswan, whore Firoz ShaW 
posted, and took part in the action of Ifc! 
The column then moved north, drivineT 
remaining rebels towards Nipal and 
natiug the campaign. 

For his services in the Sepoy war h 
which he was frequently , 

despatches, Brind was made a compiaion 
of the order of the Bath, militarv dC 
on 24 March 1868, and received lio thaS 
of government, a brevot colonelcy, and th 
medal with clasp. He afterwards sernd 
for some years in the north-west provinm 
as inspector-general of artillery with ft* 
rank of brigadier-general. Hewasptomotd 
to be a knight commander of the oidaiit 
the Bath, military division, on 2 June 1869 
On 26 Deo. 1878 ho was given thecomnmj 
of the Sirhind division of the Bengal amj 
which he hold until the end of IS^wla 
he retired upon a pension and retntnEd 
to England. He was decorated with tb 
grand cross of the order of the Bath 01 
24 May 1884. lie died at Brighton on 
8 Aug. 1888. 

Brmd was five times married; (1) in 1833 
to Joanna (if. 1840), daughter of fhphii, 
Waller; (2) in 1852 to a niece (A 1864) 
of Admiral Oarlor; (8) in 1869 to Geotgim 
(d, I860), daughter of Ilonry George Mp^ 
vicar of Mildenlmll; (4) in 1864 to Jam 
(A. 1868), daughter of the Rev. D. U, Maiut 
sell of Balbrigpan, 00. Dublin; (6) in 18?3 
to Eleanor Elizabeth Lumley, daughtet d 
the Rev. Henry Thomas Bnrne of Qnttlelon, 
Wiltshire, who survived him, 

[India Office Bocords; Dospatches; iaij 
Lists; Times, 6 Aug. ] 888; Stubbs's Hiit 
of tlio Bengal Artillory; Kaye’s Hist, of lb 
Sepoy War; Malleson’s Hist, of tho lodui 
Mutiny and other works on the Mutiny.] 

B. H. T. 

BRISTOW, HENRY WILLIAM (1817- 
1889), geologist, horn in London on 17 % 
1817, was the son of Major-general Henry 
Bristow, a momhor of a Wiltshire family, 
by his wife Elizabeth Atoliorne of High 
Wycombe. After passing with distinctioii 
through King’s OollegOf London, he joined 
tho Btaff of tho Geological Survey in 1843, 
and was sot to work in Radnorshire. Ihm 
this county he was shortly afterwards trane- 
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district, wWcli ho 
ferred to w allerwards siu-- 


ultimatelv in 187f3 to the poei- 

fidd TTorkwas admirable in quality, for he 
. L leas -Datient than accurate m uu- 
a complicated dietrict-one of thoso 
Tin®hort, who lay the foundations on 
Shis Buooessota can build, andwhose sor- 
^ces to British geology are more lasting 

‘'fls'S’d from the survey in July 1888, 
Md died on 14 June 1889. lie married on 
23 Oct. 1868 Eliza Harrison, second daugh¬ 
ter of David Han'ison, a London solicitor, 
Bid to them four children wore born, two 
JOBS and as many daughters j they and the 
Widow surviTiiiff 5iiJn* 

He was elected F.G.S.in 1818 and F.R.8. 
in 1862, was an honorary member of sundry 
locietiea, and received the oitlor of 8,8. 
Maiinoe and Lazarus, Ilis aoparnto papors 
ate few in number—about eight—and during 
Ha later years ho suffered from doafueM, 
irhid prevented him from taking part in 
the business of societies. But his mark is 
made on several of the maps and other pub¬ 
lications of the Ooologioal 8urvoy, moro 
MpeciaUyin the memoir of parts of Borlt- 
shite and Hampshire (a joint production), 
and in that admirable ono, ‘The (1 oology of 
the Isle of Wight,’ almost all of which was 
{torn his pen. lie contributed also to sundry 
publications, official and otiicrwiso, and wrote 
credited the following books: 1. ‘ Glossary 
of llineralogy,’ 1801. 2, Underground 

L&’ (transkUon, with additions of ‘ fja Vic 
Souterraine,' by L. Biiuoiiin), 1809. 3.' The 
World before the Deluge ’(at rnnsl ation, with 
additions, of a work by Ij. Eiguior), 1872. 

[Obituary notico hy H. 13. ^^[oodwardl, with 
a list of papers and booke in deologiral Mago- 
dae, 1889, p. 381, and inAirniation from kirs. 
Bristow.] T. (4, D, 


BKraiOWE, JOHN SYEll (1837-1895), 
p^sician, born in Oamborwell ou 19 Jan. 
1827, was the ddost son of John Syor 
Biistowe, a medical praotiliouer in Oarahnr- 
well, and Mary Ohossiiyrc liis wife, llo was 
educated at Eulield and King's Oollogc 
schools, and entered at St. Thomas’s Hos¬ 
pital as a medical student in 1810, Uoro Iio 
took most of the principal prizes, socuriug 
the highest distinction, the treasurer's gold 
medal, in 1818, and in tho saino year ho ob- 
tmed tbe gold modal of the Apotliocarics’ 
Society for botany. In 1849 ho was ad- j 
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mitted a member of the Hoyol Oollege of 
Surgeons of England, and on 2 Aug. 1840 
he received llio licence of the Society of 
Apolhocaries. In 1860 he took tho degree 
of kl.B. of tho university of London, gaining 
tho scholarslup and medal in surgery and 
tho medals in anatomy and maloria inudica; 
m 1862 ho was admitted Ai.l). of the Loudon 
University. 

In 1649 he was house surgeon at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, and in the following 
year ho was appointed curator of the museum 
and pathologist to tho hospital, lie was 
eloclod assistant physician in 1864, and dur¬ 
ing tho uoxi fow years ho held several teaoh- 
ing posts, being appointed lecturer on hot any 
iulSDD, on materia medica ini 800, on general 
anatomy and iihysiology in 1806, on patho¬ 
logy in 1870. In 1800 ho was elected full 
physioinn, and in 1870 ho hociuno leoturor 
on modiiiino, a post wliich ho hold until 
his rotiroinoiit in 1802, wlion ho became 
consulting physician to tho hospital. 

Ho served many important ollicos at tho 
Boy ill Cnllego of Physicians. Fdoctod a 
follow in J868, ho was an oxaniiner in modi- 
cino in 1809 and 1870. In 1872 ho was 
Oroonian leoturor, choosing for liis sulijoot 
‘DiKoiiMo and its Medical ’L'reabmont: ’ in 
1870 ho was Lumloian looturor on 'Tim 
Pathological Kelations of Voice and Spoooh.’ 
HownB Onnsor in 1876, 1880, 1887,1888, 
and Bunior eensor in 1880. Ho was oxaminor 
in modieino at. tlio univorsltioB of Oxford and 
London, at tho Royal (Jollego of Surgnons, 
and at Ihii war ollico. Ho wan ako inodical 
olllcor of lioaltli lor Uiunhurwell (1860-06), 
physician to tho Ouminurcinl Union Assu- 
raiicu Ooiiqiiiny, and to WoBtmiiiHlor school, 

Jn 1881 ho was eloolcd I'Mt.S., and the 
honorary dogreo of LL.H. was oonforrod 
upon him at tho lorciinl unary of tho Edin¬ 
burgh Univorsity in 1881. Ho was president 
of llio Patpliologioal SooiuLy of London in 
1886, of I ho Neurological nocioly in I SOI, 
and of tho Mndical Sociuly of London in 
1893. In this year ho dedivorud the Lotlso- 
mian lectures on ‘Syphilitic Affoolions of 
tho Nervous Hyslem,’ llo was also proaidimt 
of tho Sneioty of Medical Olllcors of Iloaltli, 
of the Hospitals Assoeiiition, and of the 
mutropolilan count tos’ branch of tlie British 
Medical Assoeiation. In 1887 his torm of 
oillco as physician to St, Tlioraas’s Hospital 
having ex])m'd, ho was ap])oin(od for a fur- 
llior torm of ilvo years at tlio nnanimons 
renuost of his colleagues, 

Bristowu died on 20 Aug, 1806 at Mon- 
moulli, ftud is biu’ied at Norwood cometery. 
A tliroo-quartor-longth port rail by his daugn- 
tor, Miss Boatrlco J\l. Bristowo, hangs in Uie 
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committee-room at St. Tliomae's Hospital. 
The bulk of the suhsoriptions collected on 
his retirement from St. Thomas’s Hospital in 
1892 was used to found a medal to be awarded 
for proficiency in the science of patholo^. 
He married, on 9 Oft. 1866, Miriam TsabeUe, 
eldest surviving daughter of Joseph P. Stearns 
of Dulwich, by whom he had five sons and five 
df^ughters. 

Dr. Brietowe’s reputation rests chiefly 
upon his great power of teaching students 
at the bedside, for in this he yras facile 
princes among the physicians of his own 
time. The faculty seemed to depend on a 
most retentive memory for detail, a tho¬ 
roughly logical mind, an inability to accept 
anything as a fact until he had proved it to 
be so to his own satisfaction, and a very 
complete mastery of the science of pathology. 
As a physician ms reputation stood highest 
in the diagnosis and treatment of diseases of 
the nervous system, though he took almost 
an equal interest in diseases of the chest and 
abdomen. The problems of sanitary science, 
too, afforded him d constant gratification, 
and he communicated to the public health 
department of the privy council a series of 
important reports ‘ On Phosphorus Poison¬ 
ing in Match Manufacture’ (1862), ‘On 
Infection by Ra^ and Paper Works ’(1866), 

‘ On the Cattle Plague ’ (^1866) in conjunc¬ 
tion with Professor (Sir) J. Burdon Sandor- 
Bon, and ‘ On the Hospitals of the United 
liingdom’jointly with Mr. Timothy Holmes. 
He had considerable skill as a draughtsman, 
and many of the microscopical drawings to be 
found in his books were the work of his own 
hand._ In particular his figures of trichina 
spiralis, a parasitic worm in the muscles of 
man, have been copied into many text-books. 

Bristowe published: 1. ‘Poems,’ London, 
1860,8vo; towards the end of his life ho issued 
another small volume of poems for private 
circulation. 2. ‘ A Treatise on the Theory 
and Praol ice of Medicine,’ London, 1876,8vo; j 
the 7th edit, was issued in 1890. This work 
immediately became one of the principal text¬ 
books of medicine for students and practi¬ 
tioners inall English-speolring countries; the 
chapters on insanity form one of the most 
valuable portions of the book, 8. ‘ Clinietd 
Lectures and Essays on Diseases of the Ner¬ 
vous System,’ 1888, 8vo. 4. ‘ Annual Re¬ 
ports of the Medical Officer of Health to the 
Vestry of St. Giles, Oamberwell, Surrey,* 
London, 1867-82, 8vo. He also edited Uie 
‘St. Thomas’s Hospital Reports,’ 1870-76. 

[Pwsonal knowledge; information kindly 
contributed by Mr. L. S. Bristowe, barrister-at- 
law ; St. Thomas’s Hospital Reports, now series, 
1894, xiiii. 18.] D’A P. 


BROADHEAD, W^ILLIAM /iftu: 
1879), instigator of trade-union ont^ 
was bom at Whirlow, near 
Septeinber 1816. As a boy he worked™? 
his father, who was for many years foramr 
of the saw-grindcra emplOTed by 
Jonathan Beardshaw & Sons of 
Street (now of the Baltic Steel tS 
Effingham Road), Sheffield. After loavk 
his father he went to work at f “ 


in the Loxley Valley, now enclosed wife 
the Damflask reservoir of the Sbofflaij ^T 
company. He mamod and developed sti 
dious tastes, assiduously reading ShaU 
speare. On leaving Loxley, Bioadk^ 
without ceasing to practise his craft, becan.' 
landlord of the Bridge Inn, Owleiton, Hii 
sympathies were always strongly with woil. 
men in their disputes with their employen,' 
In 1848, while living at OwleitoB, I, 
guaranteed the ooete of the solieitot * 
defended Drury, Marsden^ Bnlloss, aid 
Hall, charged with employing two man to 
destroy tho property of Peter Tlr<iit.i.a y 
The prisoners were ovoiitually liberaW® 
technical grounds, but Broadhead foml 
himself seriously embarrassed by the beau 
amount of the costs. ’ 

In 1848 or 1849 he was oppointed aecte- 
tary of the eaw-grinders’ union. Tha Wj 
was a small cue, numbering as late as Iw 
only 190 members. Originally it was oip. 
nised chiefly as a mutual benefit aoemT, 
Under Brondheacl’s vigorous monagemeat 
the working members in five years contri¬ 
buted no loss than 9,000f. to sick and tm. 
employed members. Romoving from Owl®, 
ton be became landlord of the Gteybowil 
inn at ‘Westhar, and subsequently of th 
Royal George in Carver Street, ShefflaH 
Tliceo houses booame the hoadqiiaiteiB of the 
saw-gi'indore’ union, niid Broadhead, tbougk 
nominally only soorclary, in reality dictated 
its actions, IIo was full of zeal for its pro. 
sporily, and, to oiiforco discipline on ib 
members and compel tho whole of the woA- 
men to enrol themselves, hesitated at no 
measures, however disgraceful. The trade 
had long been notorious for ratteniugs and 
outrages, but under Broadhoad’s manage- 
mont more daring crimes were peipetiated. 
In July 1863 ho lured three men to hamstring 
a horse belonging to Elisha Parker of Bore, 
who had offended by working in association 
with two non-unionists. Parker, remaining 
obdurate, was fired nt and wounded on Wbit 
Monday, 1864, at tho instigation of Broad- 
head, who paid his assailants out of the fundi 
of tie union. In Novombor 1867 James 
Linley, who porsistod in hooping a number 
of apprentices in defiance of the union, wai 
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?Ta«oSs James iralkm to 
- ^ rlv Ctol Aug. 18B9 be was shot 
a public-house in rortlaiid 
S aSed ftom the effect of the wound 

MW-griuderwhoiefhaedto lom the union, 
rditober James nelhwoll, another non- 
Zionist, was injured by. the explosion of 
yf a can of gunpowder m hia trough, and 
Zseph WflBon, Helliwell’s emnloyer, had a 
iMBof iTunpowder exploded in Ins cellar by 
tookes on 24 Nov. After on unauooeaaful 
ritempt by Orooltastoblow down a chimney 
at Firth’s works, considerable 

itmtge was done by Crookes and Ilnllam, at 
Bto&fiicad’a suggestion, to the works of 
Messrs, ‘Whsatmon & Smith, who had intro¬ 
duced machinery for grinding straight saws, 
%paB outrages continued, though with 
less ^uency, until 1808. Broadhead con¬ 
stantly protested his entire innocence, styl- 
iag the attempt on Mesere. Whoatman & 
Smith'ahelliBh deed, and on another oooa- 
sion offering a reward for the detection of 
tie offender. When Linley was shot he 
mote letters expressing his abhorrence. 
He even imputed attacks on manufactorios 
to the jealousy of rival employers. Not- 
withstanding tiisso protestations it was sus¬ 
pected that we union was oognlsaiit of many 
of the crimee committed. The editor of the 
'Sheffield Daily Telegraph’ was espociolly 
setive in attacking Broadhead, and in soelr- 
iug evidence against him. Every effort at 
detection, however, failed in spite of the 
ofiir of lorge rewards. Under tlioso oir- 
ounstanoes it was felt that unusual coiices- 
Bions must ho made to arrive at tho truth. 
As attempt to blow up a house in Now 
Hereford Street on 8 Oct. 1800 Anally in¬ 
duced government to take action. On 6 April 
1867 an act was passed directing oxomlnora 
to coUect evidence at Sheffield regarding tho 
organisation and rules of tlio union, and em¬ 
powering them to give a cortlffcalo to any 
witness who save satisfactory ovidonoo pro- 
tectmg him fium the offoot of his disclo¬ 
sures. The examiners under the act sat at 
Sheffield from 8 Juno to 8 July, Broadhead 
wee among _ the numerous wituessea ex- 
emined. itis air at first was coufidont: ho 
flourished his gold eye-glass and patronised 


the court. The testimony of Hallam and 
Crookes, however, established his complicity 
in a number of misdeeds, and he was driven 
in self-protection to make a full avowal of 
his practices. ITo admitted having insti¬ 
gated one murder, that of Linley, and twelve 
other outrages, hosides many smaller offences. 

At the conclusion of the proceedings 
Broadhead received a certificate under the 
act, and on 18 Aug. the saw-grinders’ union 
refused to expel him on the ground that hia 
deeds were the result of the want of properly 
regulated tribunals t o hind workmen to what 
was ‘ honourable, just, and good.’ 11 e found 
IiittiBolf, however, unable to endure the 
general contumely. IJis health failed. Tho 
magistrates revoked tho liecnco of theBoyal 
Ueorgo on 22 Aug. 1807, and refused to 
grant him a licence for a beorshop. A sub¬ 
scription was made for him among tho trade 
woriemen, and ho emigrated to America in 
November 1809; but, failing to find employ¬ 
ment, eventually ret urned to Bhcfflold, where 
he kept agroce/sshopinMoadow Street until 
his death. In 1870 ho had an attack of 
paralysis, and for tho last twelve mouths of 
his life ho was almost helpless, llo died in 
Meadow Street on 18 March 1879. lie mar¬ 
ried Miss Wildgoose of Loxloy, by whom ho 
had nine chiltlruu. llis wife survived him. 

Broadhead was introduced by Ohorlos 
lloade into his novel ‘I’ut yourself in his 
Place,' under the designation of Crotait. 

['fhoro Is an oxcnllont momoii of liroadliead 
in tho iSliRillold and Hothcriiam Indopendont, 
17 March 1870; Sholilold Daily Tolograph, 
17 March 1870; Trades Unions Oominission, 
Shoffleld Outrnges Jluqiihy, vol. ii., Minutes of 
Iflviilonco (1807), pp. 222-61; Ann. Bog. 1887. 
Cbvon. 73-0, 216-8; Ilnntor's Uallamshiro, eil, 
Untty, 1800, pp, 217-22; Gintly’s Sliofllold, 
Past and fresont, 1873, pp, 202-0. j K. I. 0. 

BBOOMB, SinFllEDEIUOKNAPIEIl 
0842-1800), colonial governor, born in 
Canada on 18 Nov. 1842) was the oldest son 
of X’rodoriok Broome, a missionary in Canada, 
and afterwards rector of Konloy in Shrop- 
shiro, by his wife, Catherine Elizabeth, oldest 
daughter of Uioul eimnl-colonol Napier, 11 o 
was ocluoatod at Whitchurch grammar school 
mShrox)Bluro,aud in 1867 omigratod to Can¬ 
terbury in Now iioaland, whore he onaaged 
in shoup farming. In 1808 ho published 
‘i’oems from Now 'flcnland' (Loudon, 8vo), 
end in 1809 ‘ 'J’lio Stranger from Sorij^os,’ 
London, 8vo. In 1809 ho returned toBng^ 
land, and was almost immediately omployod 
by the 'Times’ as a gonernl contributor, 
roviower, and art critic, tie also wrote prose 
and verso for I ho' Oornliill,’ ‘ Moomillon’s,’ and 
other magazines. In 1870 Broome was ap- 
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^ fSnff down of his wife’s oousUtution 
SSi^d their rapid return to England; 
Shedied while they were passing through 
K in May 1846. She was huned in 
Psns y ^— In 1846, and somewhat 


SfrW^sTn London collating autho. 
“‘--as to the compilation of a portrait of 


gSZeore", in whi^i, as the result attest, 
the artut went as near as possible to buocqbs. 
This picture, after being long in thepossos- 
sion of the artist's friend, Mr. Lowes Didtin- 
jon was acquired by the Manchester Art 
flalW ia Brown had made 

a desim for a very iiMorlant picture of 
<WycM reading his Translation of the 
Bible to John of Gaunt,’ which in 1847 was 
completed in London and publicly shown at 
the ‘Free Exhihition ’ in 1848; owing to its 
extreme finish, and delicacy of tint 
and tona as well as to a certain freaoo-lilio 
quality, it attracted much attention, but it 
^ an artificially balanced composition, ond 
a certain ‘ German’ air pervaded it. 

This picture elicited from Dante G. Kosaotti 
a Bomewhat juvenile letter, earnoetly bogging 
Brown to accept the writer as a pupil, ond 
Brown generously took the aomowliat un- 
teacliahle young student under his charge. 
By this means Brown was brought into close 
rdations with the seven artiste who had 
iuet formed ^emsolves into the Society of 
Pre-Bophaelite brethren. Three of the eix 
artists—Millais, D. G. llossotti, and the pro- 
Bent writer—at once formally approacliod 
Brown with an invitation to join them; but 
Brown declined the invitation mainly because 
of the very exaggerated sort of ' realism ’ 
which for a short time at the outset was 
affected by the hrotherhood. But until death 
parted them he was on very afiectiouate teems 
with five of the hrothren—James OollinBon 
and Mr. Ilolman Hunt in addition to the 
three already named—and upon tlie art of all 
of them his inllaonoo, as well as theirs upon 
hie ait, was not small. But in 18 IS he Avas 
far in advance of the L’ro-EaphaoUlcs in his 
accomplishment os an artist, and thoir in¬ 
fluence on him devolopod very gradually. 
Through 1848, theyoor in which the hrothon* 
hood was formed, it was not apparent at all. 
None of Brown’s pictures, in fact, exhibited 
with signal efiect that sort of realistic paint¬ 
ing which is ignorant ly suppesed to have 
been the ne plui ultra of the I’ro-Uaphaolite 
faith, until the brotherhood was beginning 
to dissolve. In 1848 Brown painted ‘ 'Phe 
Infent’s Bepast,’ which wos simply a brilliant, 


study of the ofluct of iirolight, and was void 
of thoBo higher and dramatic aims which 
distinguished the contemporary paintings 
of Millais, Bossetti, Collinsou, and Mr. 
Ilolman Hunt. Brown’s most realistic and 
‘actual’ achievement Avas his ‘"Work’ of 
1862, and his ‘ Lost of England ’ of 1666. 
It was highly characteristic of Brown that 
he carried into execution in those fine pic- 
iuroB the original principles of the brother¬ 
hood he refused to join. He had already 
made himself, howcA'er, so far on ally of the 
aooiety that Avhen their magazine, ‘The 
Germ,’ Avas published in 1860 he contributed 
poetry, prose, and an etching illustrating his 
ooncoption of Lear and Cordelia’s history. 

Meanwhile, continuing in his own courso, 
BroAvn prodiiood ‘ Cordelia at the Bedside of 
Lear,’ 1849, a wonderfully sympathetic, 
dramatic, and vigorous picture brilliantly 
pointed; and ' Christ wamiing Peter’s Feet,’ 
1861, partly repainted in 1860,1871 ,and 1802, 
and now 0110 of the masterpiooes in the Ko/- 
tional (I'ato) Gallery at Miflbank. ‘ Work/ 
which IS now coneincnous in the public gal¬ 
lery at Manchester, was begun in 1862 and 
finished in 1808; it was painted inch by inch 
in broad daylight, in tho street at Ilamp- 
stoad, and is a composition of portraits tho 
most divorso. It illnstratos not moroly 
JiroAvn’s artistio kuoAvledgo, skill, and gonius, 
but tho Btringonoy of bis political views ot 
tho limo, and is a sort of pictorial ossay 

S roducod imdur tho mordunt influonce of 
'liomas Oarlylo and tho {ronllor altruism 
of b\ D. Maurice; it oompnsos likenesses of 
both those thinkors. After ‘ Work' was 
woll advanced, Biwii’s masterpiece, the ira- 
measurobly finer ‘ Last of Englond,’ took 
its placo upon llie oasol. This typo of Pre- 
Ifaphaelitism at its host is noAV a loading 
ornamont of tho piihlio gallery at Birming¬ 
ham. It has hoeu said of it that ‘ Brown 
novor painted bettor, and fow pioturos ropre- 
eent so well or so adequately the passionate 
hopes ond lofty devotion of tho I’re- 
Itaphflulito brothorhood wlion it came into 
being.’ Its two figures are exact and pro¬ 
foundly moving portraits of BroAvn hirasolf 
and lus second wife, while the incident it 
immortalises Avas witnossod by tho painter 
while going to Gravesend to eoo Thomas 
Woolnor [q.v.], thou a Pro-Baphaolite broi 
ther, ombark on his way to the Australian 

g old diggings. Tho immodiato subject of 
is groat picture may have been forced upon 
libu by this incident. At the time the work 
was uudortakeu Brown's own poouniary oir- 
cunistances wore much stimtened and a 
collaiiBo was throatoning. 

In Buocooding years Brown’s more impot- 
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taut paintiugs were ‘ The Death of Sir Tris¬ 
tram/1863, uie grim grotesqueness of which 
emphasised the artist’s dramatising power. 
But it did not show those less favourable ele¬ 
ments of his art which are marked in such 
designs as ‘ Jacob and Joseph’s Coat,’ where 
the ul-oonditioned sons of the patriarch pre^ 
sent to him the blood-stained garment of 
their brother, and a dog is made to smell 
the stain I Then came ‘ King Eenfi’s Honey¬ 
moon,’ 1863, where the amorous queen 
caresses her gentle spouse in a charmingly 
naive manner: the vigorous and powerflil 
‘ Elijah and the Widow’s Son,’ where the 
prophet carries the boy down a flight of 
steps (the finest version of this design is at 
South Kensington); ‘ Oordelia’s Portion,’ 
which belongs to Mr. Albert Wood of Con¬ 
way ; ' The Entombment of Ohi-ist,’ a com¬ 
position worthy of a great old Italian master, 
1866-9j ‘Don Juan found by Haidee,’an 
inferior work in every respect, which, unfor¬ 
tunately for Brown’s fame, has found a place 
in the Luxembourg at Paris; ‘ Sardouapu us,’ 
1869, a noble dwign, dia%ured by some 
questionable drawing; and ‘Cromwell on his 
Farm,’ 1877, a somewhat overrated picture. 

In 1878 Brown began to paint in panels on 
the wall of the town hall at Manchester, 
and, as a commission from that oitVj a series 
of works designed to illustrate the history of 
the place. These are twelve in number, and 
as a completed series they are unique and 
unrivalled in this country, though indeed 
the examples, compared with each other, ore 
not a litue unequal; the best of them is 
‘ The Homans building Manchester,’in which 
Brown’s quaint vein of humour is manifest 
in the incident of the centurion’s spoilt little 
son kicking at the face of his guardian; tho 
same vein appeared in another pond at Man¬ 
chester of ‘The Expulsion of the Danes,’ 
where little pigs escaping get betwoen the 
l^s cf the marauders and upset them. 
‘ Crabtree watching the Transit of Tonus,’ 
1882, has, despite some awkwardness in its 
technique, a singularly eimressive and ori¬ 
ginal design. The face and figure of Grab- 
tree are worthy of Brown's best years. 

Proud and sensitive, Brown was always 
keenly resentful of neglect or injury, real or 
imaginary. In fact, he was by nature a 
rebel, and his influence upon not a few who 
became eminent made him a sort of centre 
for many varieties of discontent. A lifelong 
quarrel with the Boyol Academy began in 
1861, when room equal to that of ten oriU- 
navy works was given in the exhibition of 
that year to his huge canvas, ‘Chaucer read¬ 
ing the Legend of Onstance,’ but its position 
caused Brown dissatisfaction, which never 


left him. He ceased to send hispict^ 
its exhibitions after 1866,oheri8hmgS'* 
forth antagonism against all constitutedmir 
tic societies. His quarrel with theacoS 
marred the effect which hisgeniuBondZ^ 
technical resources might have proC 
upon tho art of his contemporatiee. InS 
Brown made a numerous coUecti'oa of i 
pictures, and exhibited them in Kccajj! 
with some Salat, lie gained two priie.™ 
the Liverpool Academy, by awarding J 
the artistic members of that society so gtJ 
offended their lay patrons as to indua I 
revolution in its history. lie couttibuteJb 
the Paris exhibitions in 1866 and 1889' a 
the Manchester Art Treasures of 1867 ini 
toTorious galleries in EdinburghjLiTem)|]i 
Birmingham, and Manchester. Brown^ 
one of the founders of the original Hoanti 
Club in London, which included among i, 
members W. Burges, Sir P. Burton, tori 
Leighton, Eossotti, G. E. Street, and Thom, 
Woolner; and at the little so-called he. 
Eaphaolito exhibition in Eussell pL 
Fitzroy Square, there were several piet^ 
of his. 

Desiring to develop a love for artinEnt. 
land. Brown was ono of the first of Engfi 
artists who, at Camden Town, many yen, 
before the Working Mon’s College in Gnat 
Ormond Street was founded, helped to esa. 
hlish a drawin^school for artisans. At the 
Working MBn*i3 College, whioh was const 
tuted in 1864., he was from the first emogi 
the soundest toacliors, giving his time, W 
ledge, and ekill without remuneration. ^ 
some years—from 1861 to 1874—he to a 
loading member of the firm of Morris, Ms^ 
shall, Faulkner, & Oo.^ decorative artists and 
manufacturers of artistic furniture, which 
was founded by William Morris [q. Y.SnpnlJ 
and his friends in Eod Lion Square, and idt 
matoly—aftor 1874—bocanio Morris’s sole 
concern, Tho firm’s iniluouco upon decO' 
rative art has heon revolutionary and of th 
greatest vuluo. Many of its best woihsin 
stainod glass and othor methods of design 
were by Brown. 

Ill 1891 a nnmher of artists (irnduding 
many royal acndomician^ and amateuissut 
sorlhod about 900/. in order to secure for the 
National Gallory a picture whioh should 
adequately represent Brown’s art. This 
compliment, paid mainly by painters to 1 
painter, is unique, and of the highest kind. 
Death intervening, tho commission ta 
offered was never ooraploted, hut with s 
portion of the money ‘ Christ washing Petefa 
Feet’was bought for tho NationalGsUeiy, 
where it now is, tho large oarloon of'The 
Body of Harold brought to the Gouqustoi' 
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-' .1 fnr the South London Art Gal- 

r of designs, wMoh ere 

?^jirLorative, were iDouglit and distri- 
w^^aiaonir the art schools of England. 

^ T tn in his life Brown had a full share of 
t«^f,ht«i In Noveinher 1874 his 

ffiS heart were con vulsed by the d^th 
Sus son Oliver, a youth upon wTiose future 
ha bad founded ambitious and splendid 
rsee Beown, Olivbe Madox! IBs 
Rossetti died on 9 April 1882, and 
^ October 1890 Mrs. Madox Brown, 1 ha 
winter’s second wife. It was then manifest 
ftiends that his own powers were 
fiiilinff. ButheliveduntilOOet. 1893 5 five 
iavs later he was buried in the cemetery at 
Itochley, where the remains of his second 
wife and son ware already laid, lie was, 
sxcept perhaps Millais, tiio_ most English 
of the English artists of his timo._ 

Brown married hie second wife, Emma 
Hill the daughter of a flerofordshiro farmer, 
in 1^; she was only fiftooii nt the time, 
ond her mother's opposition to the marriage 
led to an elopement. Brown’s elder daughter, 
Lucy, married Mr. William M. RosaoUi, the 
younger brother of the artist [see Eossetti, 
inoj Madox] ; his youngor daughter, Oa- 
tiimTifl , married Frazix (or Erancis) Iluoffer 
fn, T.]) and their eon, Mr. Ford Madox 
Hueffer, published m 1806 a biography of 
the painter, his grandfather. 

Besides the portrait of himself whioh 
Brown introduced into his 'The Last of 
IMeland’ (now at the Birmingham Art 
Qafieiy), there is a second jiortrait by him, 
of himaelf, which was oxhihited in the New 
Galleryi London, in 1000: a roproduotion is 
given in Mr, S'. M. Iliioffors 'Memoir.' 
Several of his pictures, including ‘The Last 
of England,’ ‘ Work,’ ‘ Hardanopalus,’ ‘ Elypli 
and the Widow’s Son,’' Oordolia,’ and ‘ Christ 
washing Peter's Foot,’ have been engraved. 

[Feieonal knowledge; Memoir of Madox 
Brown by his grandson, Mr. F. M. HuolTor (189(1}; 
tvD artioles in the 'Portfolio' (1803) by Uie pro- 
ant writer, which wore soen in proof and ap¬ 
proved by Madox Brown,] F. C, S, 

BROWN, GEORCB (1818-1880), Oanor 
dian politician, was born at Edinburgh on 
29 Nov. 1818. 

His father, Pbtde Beowe (1784-1868), 
Canadian JoumaliBt, horn in Scotland on 
29 June 1784, was an Edinburgh morcliout. 
Encountering reverses ho emigrated to New 
York in 1888, where in Becomhor 1842 he 
founded the 'British Ohvoiuolo,’ a weekly 
newspaper emcciolly intended for Scottieli 
emigrants. Being unoblo to compete with 
the ‘Albion,’ which roproseiilott general 
British interests, it was romovod to Toronto 


in 1843, and reehrisleaed ‘ The Banner,’ be¬ 
coming the peculiar organ of the Free Ohuroh 
of Scotland in Oanada, While in New York 
Brown published, under thepeeudonym 'Li- 
bertae,’ a reply to Charles Edward Lester's 
‘Glory ond Shame of England’ (1842), en- 
ti^d ‘ Tho Fame and Glory of England 
Vindicated.’ lie died at Toronto on 30 June 
1663. no married the only daughter of 
George Mackenzie of Stornoway in the 
Lewis. 

His son was educated at the Edinburgh 
nigh School and at the Southern Academy. 
He accompanied his father to New York m 
1836, and became publisher and business 
manager of the ‘ British Ohronicle,’ During 
a visit to Toronto in this capacity his ability 
attracted the attention of the leaders of the 
reform party in Canada, and negotiations 
were commonoed which terminated in the 
removal of himself and his father to that 
town. Almost immediatoly oftor his arrival 
ho founded the ' Globe ’ at tho instance of 
the reform parly. This political journal, 
originally published weekly, soon became 
one of tho loading Canadian papiors. In 
1863 it boeamo a daily paper. During 
Brown’s lifetime it was distinguished by Its 
vigorous inveotive ond its personal otlaoks 
on political opponents. Brown strongly 
Bupporlod the reform party in their steugglo 
with BirOhnrloflTheophilusMuloalfo (aftor- 
wnids Baron MetcalJo) [q. v.] on tho ques¬ 
tion of rosponsiblo govonimont [see art. 
Bamiwxn, llonmiT, in Suppl.] In 1861, 
however, ho Bovorod himself from liis porty, 
which was then in power under the Baluwin- 
Lafontaino ministry, on tho question of 

r aggression in England and elsewhere, 
idontillod himself with proloslant 
opinione, and in Docomber 1861 was ro- 
turuod to tho Canadian legislative assomhly 
for tho county of Kent, llo established him¬ 
self as the leader of an oxtremo section of tho 
radicals, whom ho had formerly donounoed, 
and whoso sobriquet, tho ' Clear Qrils,’ ho 
had himself ironically given in the columns 
of tho ‘ Globe.’ At tho olcotion of 1864 ho 
was retunu'd for Lambton county, and in 
1867 for Toronto, On 31 July 1868, on tho 
defeat of Sir John Alexander Macdonald 
[q. V.], ho undort 00 k to form a ministry, lie 
Burceuded in patching up a liolerogoueous 
cabinet, known as thoBrown-Dorion admini¬ 
stration, but it held olllco only for four days, 
resigning on the refusal of the governor- 
gonorol, Sir Edmund Walker Heod [A v.], 
to dissolve parliament. His failure md his 
party a Borious injury, and in 1861 he was 
unseated. In Mnioli 1863, however, he re¬ 
turned to tho assembly os member for South 
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Oxford, a seat which he retained until the 
confederation in 1867. On 80 June 1864 he 
entered the coalition ministry of Sir Etienne 
Pascal TachS [q.T.J as president of the coiui- 
oil. He took part in the intercolonial confer¬ 
ence on federation in September at Charlotte¬ 
town in Prince Edward Island, and in that at 
Quebec in October,andproceeded to England 
as a delegate inl866. Ho was a member of the 
confederate council of the British North 
American colonies that sat in Quebec in Sep¬ 
tember 1866 to negotiate commercial treaties, 
but on 21 Deo. he resigned office owing to his 
disapproval of the terms on which government 
proposed to renew their commercial treaty 
with the United States, After the con¬ 
clusion of the federation in 1807 he failed 
to obtain Section to the House of Com¬ 
mons, but on 16 Dec. 1873 he was called 
to the senate. In February 1874 he was 
chosen to proceed to Washi^on to nego¬ 
tiate, in conjunction with Sir Edward Thorn¬ 
ton, a commercial treaty which should in¬ 
clude a settlement of the fishery question. 
A draft treaty was drawn up but failed to 
obtain the sanction of the United States 
senate. In 1876 Brown declined the 
houtenont-governorship of Ontario, and on 
24 May 1879 he was gazetted K-Q.M.®., 
but refused the honour. On 26 March 1880 
ho was shot at the * Qlobo ’ oflioe by George 
Bennett, a discharged employ^, and died 
from the eflects or the injury on 9 May. 
He was buried in the Necropolis cemetery 
on 12 May. Bennett was executed for tho 
murder on 23 July. 

On 27 Nov, 1862 Brown married at Edin¬ 
burgh Annie, eldest dau^tor of Thomas 
Nefion of Abden House, Edinburgh. She 
survived him with several children. A 
statue was erected to him in the University 
Park at Toronto. In 1864 ho established 
the ‘ Canada Farmer,’ a weekly agricultural 
jomnol. 

[Mackenzie’s Life and Spoochos of lion, 
George Brown (with portrait), 1882; Dominion 
Annual Boater, 1880-1, pp. 239-40, 303-S; 
Morgan’s Bibliotheca Canailonsis, 1807; Mor¬ 
gan’s Canadian Parliamentary Companion, 1875, 
pp.67-0; Turcotte'bCanadasousl’Union, Quebec, 
1871-2; Morgan’s Celebrated Canadians, 1862, 
pp. 769-78; Dent’s Canadian Portrait Gallery 
(with portrait), 1880, ii. 8-24 j Dent’s Lost Forty 
Years, 1881; Collins’s Life and Career of Sir 
J. A. Maodonald, 1888.] E. I. C. 

BROWN, HUGH 8TOWELL (1823- 
1880), baptist minister, bom at Douglas, 
Isle of Man, on 10 Aug. 1823, was second 
son of Robert Brown, by his wife Dorothy 
(Thomson). Thomas Edward Brown [q. v. 
Suppl,] was his younger brother. 


The father, Eobubt Bnowir 
was at one time master of the'emm™'' 
school in Douglas, and in 1817 beeaLS* 
lain of St. Matthew’s oliapel in that t^ 
An evangelical of oxtromo views, he m 
read the Athanaeian Creed, and took'”* 
notice of Ash W ednesday or Lent. In to 
he became curate of iHrk Braddan 
ceeding as vicar on 2 April 1838. He leamd 
Manxm order to preach in it, and euppimS 
a family of nine on less than 2001 ay® 
His boys spent the summers m collethij 
his tithes of hajr and com, interinitte3 
walking five miles to Douglas gramJ 
school, hut Hugh’s early education 
chiefiy in reading four or five houra deiljtj 
hie father, who hcoame almost blind. Bohat 
Brown was found dead by the roadside» 
28 Nov. 1846, and buried next day etKii 
Braddan. He^ wrote twenty-two'Senaoia 
on various Subjects,’ Wollin^on (Slitopshin) 
and London, 1818, 8vo; ond a volume oi 
‘ Poems, principally Sacred,’ London, 1828 
12 mo (of. Letters of Thomas Edward Brm 
1900, i. 13-18). ’ 

Hugh was apprenticed when fifteen to 1 
land surveyor, and employed in tithe con. 
mutation and ordnance surveys in Oheshw 
Shrewsbury, and York, In 1840 he entenii 
the London and Birmingham Railway (ion. 
pany’e works at Wolvorton, Buckinghom. 
shiro. While earning from four to eight 
shillings a wook ho began to study Qieol, 
chalking bis first oxorcisos on a fire-W 
After three years, part of tho time spent la 
driving a locomotive between Oiewe aid 
Wolverton, he returned home and entend 
King William’s College at Castletown to 
study for tho ohurcli. Wlion his training 
WHS almost complete ho felt unable to suk- 
scriho to (ho ordination service, and lesolTod 
to return to his trade; hut in the moantmo 
was haplisod at Stony Stratford, bat ku 
fathor, and roccivud uiioxpcctcdly an inrita' 
lion to proaoh at Myrtle Street Baptist 
Chapel, Liverpool. About Novembor 1817 
ho was accoxitod by tbat congregation n 
their minister. Ho was then twont^-&iir, 
There he remained until hie death, winniiig 

t reat popularity as a preacher. To hia Sua- 
ay oAomoon lecture, c.itablishcd in 1864m 
the Concert Hall, Liverpool, ho drew from 
two to throe thousond working men, whom 
his own early exporioiioos, nudod to gjoot 
powor and jilamuess of speech, with ahunW 
humour, powerfully inmiouood. He antici¬ 
pated the post office by opening a workman's 
savmgs bank, to wiiioh over 80,0007. wm 
ontruslod before it was wound up. In 18?8 
he visitod Canada nud tbo States. 

Brovra was xirosidoiit in 1878 of the Baptist 
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„ . „ "HiTaddre^ (printed in London, 
an appeal for a better oduoatad 
nunistry. He thouglit at one 
nonconto Liverpool to open a 

at Oxford or Cambridge, to bo aHiliated 
f nf tbe colleges. Ho was m favour oi 
u^oning denominational oollegos, tbe 

fStst^ako tbeir arts degrees at oxmt- 
Turiversities. He was an active member 
7ths Baptist Missionary Sncioly, and for 
many yeaw president of tbe Liverpool Pence 
Strand chairman of the Seaman a Friend 
?®Ztion. He died after a fow days’ 
C fom apoplexy on M Feb. 1880 at 
Salkner Square, Liverpool, and was buried 

r.n Sivett. who was tlio inotlior of all bis 
?Mlcl«n, and died in 18Q3; secondly,, bo 
married Pboebe, sister to Mr. W. 9- (■'“•iMi 
M.P. wbo was also bis son-in-law. Sbe diiid 

oii'2BMntebl884. 

Many of Brown’s lectures to working 
man were printed both separately and to- 
X Tbeyinolude: 1. 'The Battle of 
Life' 181)7, 8vo. 2. ‘Lectures,’ 3 vole. 
LivMPOol, 1868-00, lamo. 8.' flogartb and 
iiaPictures,'1800,8 VO. 4. ‘TboBnlwwks of 
Piptestantism,’ London, 1808, 8vo. 6. ‘ Lec- 
tiites to Working Men,’ Loudon, 1870, 8vo. 
8. 'Ancient Maxims for Modern Times,* 
T^irinn, 1870, Syo. TTo contributed a series 
of 'Svmday Readings’ to 'Good Words.’ 
Postbumously appeared: 'Manliness and 
other Sermons,’ Bdinburgb and Loudon, 
1880, Syo, with profaoo by Alexander Mno- 
laren, D.D., and other disooiirsos in 'Ser¬ 
mons for Special Occasions,’ ' Tlio Clerical 
Libimy,’1888, 8vo. Ills ‘ Autobiography,' 
with extracts from bis commonplace book, 
was edited, with select ions from bis sermons, 
by W. S. Oaine, London, 1887, 8vo, A 
iptrait, painted in 1872 by Edwin Long, 
B,A., is reproduced in the work, with two 


[Brown’s Antobiography, od. W. S. Onino, 
sad Works; lliiiriBon’s Bibliotbooa Monon- 
aia, 1870, and bis Ohurob Rotas (Manx Boo.), 
1878, pp. 113, 116; Thwnilos’s Jslo of Man, p. 
386; Lottors of T. lil. Brown, i, 118; Llvorpool 
Meroury, 26 and 27 Feb. and 1 March 1880.1 

0. F. S. 

BROWM, JOHN (1780-1850), geologist, 
born at Braintree in Essex in 178(^ was ap- 
pnticed to a stonemason. Wbilo working 
mbis master’s yard, like TIngb Miller [q.vj 
be was attracted to tlio study of geology. 
Alter the expiry of bis indonturos he worked 
at Braintree for a fow years as a jouviioyman, 
and when about twon1|y-rtvu roinovod to Ool- 
obeatsr, where be carried on business at blast 


Hill for another twenty-flve years, retiring 
from active work in 18S0. lie removed to 
Stanway, near Colchester, purebaaed a house 
and farm, and devoted tbo rest of bis life to 
the study of geology and kindred subjects. 
Ills rcsearobes along the coasts of Essex, 
Kent, and Sussex brought to light interest¬ 
ing remains of tbo elephant and rhinoceros, 
and bo made a very fine collection of fossils 
and sliella. His collections wore boquoatbod 
to bis friend (Sir) Richard Cwen, by whom 
the bulk of them wore presented to tbo 
British Natural History Museum. Brown 
died at Stanway on 28 Nov. 1869, and was 
buried in the oburebyard on the north side 
of tbo ebureb on 6 Dec. ITi* was twioo 
married, but loft no cbildrcn. IIo was a 
contributor to tlio 'Magasmo of Natural 
History,’ tbo 'ProocodingH’ of tlie Asb- 
moloan Society, the ‘Proceedings’ of the 
Geological Society, 'Annals of Natural 
Iliatory,’the 'London Geological Journal,’ 
and tbo ' Essex Intorary .Toumal.’ 

[Essex Naturalist, 18D0, iv. 168-08; Proc. of 
Uio Geological Sec. 1800, vol. xvi. p. xxvii,] 

15. I. 0. 

BRCWN.StbJOHN (1816-1800),pioneer 
of oi'niour plate mnniifocliirB, born at Sbef- 
Hold in Flttvoll’s Yard, Fargate, on 0 Doe. 
1816, was the second son of Samuel Brown, 
a slater of that town. lie was oduoalod at 
a local Boliool bold in a giirrot, Cud was ap- 

f rent iced at Ibu ngo of fourteen to Earl, 
Tort On, & Co., factors, of Crobard Place. 
In 1831 liis umiiluyurs engaged in liiu monu- 
faotuTo of files iiiul table outlory, taking an 
eBtablisbmont in li’ockingliam Street, wbicb 
Iboy styled the ITnllarasbiro Works. Earl, 
the senior port nor of flio firm, impressed by 
Brown's obility, olTorod him his fiiotoring 
business, and advanced him part of tbo 
eapitnl bo required to carry it on. In 1848 
Brown iiivontod the conical stool B])ving 
biiflbr for railway wagons, oiid soon bo was 
manufacturing 150 sots a week. 

Brown’s greet aohiovumimt was the dovu- 
lopmoiit of armour plating for wav vo.SBcl8. 
In 1800 bo saw at 'rbiilon tbe L’roneb ship 
La Gloiiu She was a timbov-built OO-gun 
tbroe-dookor, out down and ooatod withbam- 
inorod plate armour, four and a Imlf inches 
thick. This coni rivanoo occasioned tbo Eng¬ 
lish govornraoiit so much uneasiness that 
they ordered ton 90- and lOO-giui vessels to 
be similarly a dapt od. Brown, from a distant 
ins])oction of Jja Gloire, came to tbe con¬ 
clusion that tbe armoured plates usod in 
protooting bor might bovo boon rolled in¬ 
stead of luimmorod. Ho was at that time 
mayor of Hlu)iflold,andJio invited thopromiov, 
Lord Palmorslon, to inspoot (bo process. 
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Palmerstou’s visit was followad ia _A.pril 
1863 by one from the lords of the admiralty, 
■who saw rolled a plate twelve inches thick 
and fifteen 'to twenty feet long. The latter 
visit was the subject of an artide in * Punch’ 
(18 April 1863). The admiralty were oon- 
■vinced of the merits of Brown’s methods, 
and the royal commission on armour plates 
ordered from his works nearly all the plates 
they reguired. In a few years he had sheathed 
fully three fourths of the British Mvy. 

In 1866 he concentrated in Saville Street, 
Sheffield, the different manufactures in 
which he had been engaged in various parts 
of the town. His establishment, styled the 
Atlas Works, covered nearly thirty acres, 
and increased until it gave employment to 
over four thousand artisans. He undertook 
the manufacture of armour plates, ordnance 
forgings, railway bars, steel springs, buffers, 
tires, and axles, supplied Sheffield with iron 
for steel-making purposes, and was the f rst 
successfully to devdop the Bessemer pro¬ 
cess, and to introduce into Sheffield the 
manufacture of steel rails. He received fre¬ 
quent applications from foreign governments 
for armour plates, but invariably declined 
such contracts unless the consent of the homo 
government was obtained. During the civil 
war in America he refused large orders from 
the northern states. 

In 1861 his business was converted into 
a limited liability company, and he retired 
to Endfield Hall, Banmoor, near Sheffield. 
He was mayor of Sheffield in 1862 and 1863, 
and master cutler in 1866 and 1866, and was 
knitted in 1867. He died without issue 
at Shortlands, the house of Mr. Barron, 
Bromley in Kent, on 27 Dec. 1896, and was 
buried at Ecclesall on 31 Dec. In 1839 he 
married Mary (d, 28 Nov. 1881), eldest 
daughter of Benjamin Scholefield of Sheffield, 

[Sheffield Daily Telegraph, 28 Dec. 1808; 
Times, 11 Aug. 1882,28 Deo. 1896.] E. 1. 0. 

BROWN, ROBERT (1842-1896), geo¬ 
grapher, the only son of Thomas Brown of 
Oampster, Caithness, was born at Oampstor 
on 23 March 1842. He was educated at 
Edinburgh University, where ha graduated 
B.A. in 1860, and afterwards at Leyden, and 
at Rostock, where he obtained thenonorary 
degree of Ph.D. in 1870. In 1861 he visited 
Spitsbergen, Greenland, and Baffin’s Bay, 
and during the next two years he visited the 
Pacific, and ranged the continent of America 
from Yenozuela to Alaska and the Behring 
sea. He was botanist to the British 
Columbia expedition in 1863, and com¬ 
mander of the Yancouvor exploration ofi 
1864, when the interior of tlie island was , 


charted for the first time under his aiT' 
vision. He visited Greenland wirt 
Edward Whympor in 1867, making mJ?, 
study of the glaciers, and developLS^ 
views upon the subject of the erosive 2 
of ice (of. Geoff. Journal, vols. xxxii 1 
xli.) Subsequontly he travelled ba 
north-western portions of Africa, In iS 
he settled at Edinburgh, holding the ^ 
of lecturer in natural liistory in the sC 
of Arts and at the Heriot-T^tt oolloire n 
was also an extra medical lecturerbft 
university and interim lecturer on 
there in 1873, and for part of that yeni 
geology also. Ha became a frequent aZ 
tributor to the periodical press upon eta. 
graphical subjects, and wrote n<vi..iS 
memoirs for the 'Transactions’ of ft! 
Linnean and Geographical Societies, vatmii 
pographical research with botany. In [gn 
he was an unsucoossful candidate foi th 
chair of botany in Edinburgh 'DniveMit, 
and his failure depressed him. He mote 
much for * Ohambei's’s Encyolopindm' igj 
other works of reference, for the ‘Aeademf' 
and the ' Scotsmen.’ In 1876 he aoceptedl 
post on the staff of the ' Echo,’ and removed 
to London. In 1879 ho became a leate 
writer for tho ‘ Standard,’ and retain^ tk 
post for the rest of his life. Monmvhilok 
prepared popular geographical works, most 
of which wore publisUod by Mossts. iWi 
in serial form. They include ‘ Tho Eaeesuf 
Mankind; being a Popular Description of fte 
OharacteristicB, Manners, and Oustomsd 
the Principal Varieties of ths Hums 
Family' (London, 1873-6,4 vols.4to);‘The 
Oountrios of the World ‘ (1876-^1, 6 vob, 
8vo); ‘Soionoo for All’ (1877-82, 6 vole, 
8vo) i ‘ Tho Peoples of tho World’ (18824, 
6 vols, 8vo); ‘Our Earth and its Stonr' 
(based onKirchoff’s ‘ Allgomoino Erdkande,' 
1887-8, 2 vols. 8vo); and ‘Tho Story of 
Africa and its Explorers ’ (1892-6, 4 voh, 
8vo). Issued for the most port in weeMyoi 
monthly parts, and copiously illustrated, 
most of these works liavo been reissued in 
one form or another. These large compilntiou 

S roved widely popular, and did murii to 
issemiuate tho ‘ results of geograpUctl 
science, if not to advance gemapkloal 
thought, but they scarcely gave Brown an 
opportunity of exorcising his full powers, 
.^art from them he^ published ‘A Manual 
of Botany, Anatomical and Physiological,’ 
in 1874, and in the following year edited 
Rink’s 'Danish Greenland,’ 1877, and kia 
Talcs and Traditions of the Eskimo;’ is 
1892 ho collaborated with Sir R. L, Play¬ 
fair in their valuable ' Bibliogr^hy of 
Morocco; ’ and in 1893 he edited Pollew'a 
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-- Mnrocflo.’ His holidays in I 

were usually devoteZ, of I 
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penned hy him on the previous 
^ «Sd“n the^ Standard * He was 
5-A ftXrwood on SO Oct. At the 
was preparing an edition of Pary’s 
KuM^r tL HaWuyt Soeiety. 
^He^rrtle council of the^ Royal deo- 

eraphioal Society, audafellowof the Lmnean 

^Ijmanv other learned soeiotios. Ilis name 
SSoUdby Brown’s Range, Moimt 
and Brown’s River m Vancouver 
^knd bv Oape Brown in Spitshorgeii, and 
Kn’s Lland. north of Novaya Zemlya, as 
as bv two flowering plants, two lichens, 
S^o fosftlant called after him hy English 
,nd Swiss botanists. 

fTimsa 29 Oat. 1806: Geogrophioal Journal, 
1896 V 677! Tbs AdveiituroM of John .fowilt, 
1888 (with a short notice and a portrait of 
Bioto) • Men and 'WoTnanof the Tima, Htli ad.; 
Charanna, Karpf, and La Monnior's Litoralur 
ite die Polar Bogionou, 1878: Liiiiridson’s 
Bibliogiaphia Gtoonlandieo, 1890: works in 
Brit. Mus. Library.] T. S. 

BEOWH. THOMAS EDWARD (1830- 
1897), the Monx poet, fifth son of Rohort 
Brown (d. 1846), vicor of Kirk Braddnn in 
tbs Isle of Man, a prouoher of some repute 
and a poet as well, was born at Douglas iii 
1830. His mother’s maiden name was 
Dorothy (Thomson). Hugh Stowoll Brown 
[q. V. oupplj, the well-known baptist 
Snister oOIjTtlo Street, Liverpool, was an 
elder brother. After passing through King 
■y^illiani’s Oollego, Isle of Man, Thomas 
obinined a servitorship at Ohrist Ohuroli, 
Oxford, malrionlating on 17 Oct. 1819, and 
took a double first in olaBsics and law and 
iuetory in 18S8. He obtained a follow- 
tbip at Oriel in 1864, when a fellowship 
there was still the highest dislinotion that 
Oxford could confer. Bishop Eraser, who 
examined, was fond of rocapil ulating the 
merits of Brown’s fellowship essay. Ho 
was ordained in 1866, and graduated M.A. 
next year, Ho took a mastorshi]) at Jus old 
school, and vacated his fellowship by mar¬ 
riage in 1868, li’om which daio until 1861 
he was vice-principal of King William’s 
OoUege, During vacations he renewed his 
dose touch with the oldsalts of thoManx har¬ 
bours. From Beptemhor IfiOl for a little over 
two years he was head-master of the Orypt 
School, Qlouccster (where ho hod Mr, W, IS, 
Henley os a pupil); early in 1864 Dr. I’er- 
civol persuaded him to accept the post of 
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second master (and head of the modern 
side) at Clifton, where he remained, a very 
powerful factor in the success of the school, 
for nearly thirty years. The first of his tales 
in verse, ' Betsy Lee,’ appeared in ‘ Mac¬ 
millan’s Magasme’ for April 1873. This 
was republished with three other Manx nar¬ 
rative poems as ‘ Fo’o’slo Yarns ’ in 1881, and 
a second edition appeared in 1880. ‘The 
Doc)or and other Poems’ saw the light in 
1887, ‘The Manx Witch and other Poems’ 
in 1889, and ‘ Old John ’ in 1808. A ooHoc- 
tivo edition of the Poems (oumnte Sfr. W. 
E. Henley) appeared in 1900. in which yeor 
his ‘Letters^ were also published in two 
volumes under the ediloraliip of Mr. Trwin. 
The ‘ Yams ’ were highly appreciated hy 
Budi judges as Qenrgo Eliot and Robert 
Browning; but the ‘ blonx dialect,’ tbougli 
qnilo tho reverse of formidable, seums to 
have acted as a non-conductor, and the 
poems did not meet with a tithe of the re¬ 
cognition lluit they deserved. Once‘Tom 
Baynos ’ and the ‘ OldPason ’gain tho reader’s 
aiToctions, they will not easily be dislodged. 
In addition to his scholastio post Brown was 
curate of St. Barnabas, Bristol, firom 1884 to 
1893, Early in tho latter year he loft Bristol 
and reluinod to hie old Iiome in Ramsey. 

For two or throe yoors previously he had 
oontributud occnsioiml lyrics, marked by 
‘ audacious fulioitios ’ of expression, to the 
‘Soots (afterwards ‘National’) Observer’ 
and to tiio ‘ Now lloviow ’ under tho direc¬ 
tion of his former pupil, Mr. ITonloy, and 
many of these pieces wore republisliodin the 
volume outitlod ‘ Old John.’ In May 1806 
ho rocominoudod as n gonuino ‘ Mona Bou¬ 
quet,’ a little hook of ‘ Manx Tales ’ hy a 
young friend, Egbert Rydings. In the same 
year ho was o/lorod but refused the oroli- 
deoeonry of tho Isle of Man. ITo retained 
to tho end his early ideal of mirroring tho 
Old Manx life and s])oecK before it was sub¬ 
merged. Tie died suddenly at OliEon Col¬ 
lege while giving an address to the hoys, 
from tho bursting of a blood-vessel in tlio 
brain, on 30 Oot. 1807. ITo was buried at 
Uedland Green, Bristol. 

Brown married in 1867 Amelia, daughter 
of Dr. Thomas Stowoll of Ramsay, by whom 
ho Irnd issue two sons and several daughters. 

In character Brown was strong, almost 
xuggod, but wholly lovable, and iaolisod by 
tho Olifton hoys, over wliom his influence 
was romarkahle. Ho had a dramatic gift 
and read his own poems with memorahlo 
oflbot. II is ‘ Eo’o’slo Earns ’ can hardly fail 
to obtain a steadily increasing circle of 
mlrors. As with Orahbo's ‘ Tales,’ tho stories 
are good in themselves, tho intorosl well 
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«o«U4) at University Oollnp, 

BA. 1843 at the London 
r pIw Mi Coward OolloM, Tor- 
lanersiWj London, under Thomas 

SilmJenkyn. Leaving oollego in 1841, 
Stored to the oongregntioual plinrcU 

‘‘® I Soft Suffolh. Ilia nrai- pnidioat ion 
“ ^“Todde to Lowestoft,* 1848. He loft 
hi 181 ^ Md on 10 Sept. 1848 
Andrew Bitohie (d. 26 Doo. 1848) 
Ssterof the congregational clmrdi at 
wJwthiun, Suffolk, where he was ordoinod 
™ 1 Feh 1849. Ilis ministry was plain and 
IcWiand his platform power was con- 
iSemble. From 1804 ho wfla_ secretary of 
the Suffolk Congregational Umon. At the 
pad of 1877 he published his Ilislory of 
Praiirteeationalism and Memorials of the 
SS of Norfolk and Sullblk* (8vo), a 
work on which he had been engaged for live 
rears It shows wide and accurate resoaroh, 
Jad he had long bean a collector of mniin- 
icripts, rare volumes, and portraits bearing 
oa lie subject. In person sliort and stout, 
he was a man of solid qualities and genial 
feaalmesB. He died on 4 April 188(1, and 
was buried at Wrentliam on 0 April. Ho 
aiairied, in 1849, Maiy Ann (d. 1890), oldest 
daughter of IheRev. II.II. Cross of Bermuda, 
and toft a son and five daughters. BobuIos 
the above he published: 1. 'Dolos and Dis- 
lent ’ [1846], 12mo. 2 .' The Oougroffational 
Church at Wrentham [Sullblk] .. . its His¬ 
tory and Biographies,’ 1854,8vo. 8. * Diasont 
sad the OhuroV [1870], 8vo (in rmly to liov. 
J. 0, Hyle, afterwords bishop of Livorpool), 
4. ‘The History and Antiquities of Uovo- 
hithe,’ 1874,8vo. He was a contributor to tho 
Si^aff-Herzog ‘Heligious Enoyolopiodia,’ 
New York, 1882-4, 8vo. 

[Browne's Hist. Gong. Norf. nnd Suff. 1877. 
pp 321, 433, 632; Christian World, 8 April 
1886; &b^-Hotzog hkicyclopindia, 1804, sup- 
plemsnt,p. 27; information from tlio Bov, Jamos 
Browne, Breidfurd, Yorkshire; personal know¬ 
ledge,] A. Q. 

BROWNE, Sib THOMAS aoHB 
(1807-1887), colonel and colonial governor, 
bom S July 1807, was son of JRobort Browne 
of Morton House^ near Buckingham, a 
colonel of the Buckinghamshire militia, also 
J.P. and D.L., by Sarah Dorothea, sooond 
daughter of Gabriel Steward, M.P., of Not- 
tm^on and Meloombe, Dorset. Edward 
Harold Browne [q, v. Suppl.], bishop of Win¬ 
chester, was his youngest brothor. 

He was commissinnod as ensign in the 
44th foot on 14 ,Tan,_ 1824, exchanged to the 
28th foot on 28 April, bocamo lieutenant on 
11 July IMO, and captain on 11 .hmo 1829. 
He was aide-de-camp to Lord Nugent, the 
VOL. xxn,—SUP. 


high commissioner in the Ionian Islands 
from 1832 to 1836, and he acted for a 
time as colonial secretary. He obtained a 
majority in tho 28th on 19 Dec. 1881, and 
oxohangod to the diet on 26 March i83(i. 
That regiment look part in llie llrst Afghan 
war, and as ono of its licutonant-colonols 
(afterwards Sir lliohard England [q. v.]) 
acted as brigadier, and tho other was acsent, 
Browne commanded tho regiment. When 
England’s forco, on its way to join Nott at Oan- 
dahai'jWaB repulsed at llyliulzie (28 March 
1842), Browne covered its retirement, form¬ 
ing square aud driving bnok the enemy. He 
wne present at the action of Oondohar on 
20 May, tho march on Oabul, and the storm¬ 
ing of Istalif. In tho return march of the 
annios through the Khybor to Indio he was 
with the rearguard, which was frequently 
engaged. He was made brevet lieutenant- 
colonel on 28 Dec. 1812, end O.B, on 27 Sopt. 
1843. 

Ho ruluruod to England with tho 41st in 
184,% and heoamo liculonaut-colonol of it on 
22 July 1845, Ho oxchanged to tho 2lBt 
on 2 March 1819, and wont on half-pay on 
27 Juno 1861, having been appointed go- 
vornor of St. 1 lolena on 20 May. On 22 Aug. 
ho was given tho looal rank of colonel. lie 
improved tho water supply at St. Ilelono. 
On 6 Nov. 1864 ho was (rnnsferred to the 
govornorship of Now Zealand, and he lauded 
at Aiioldond on 0 Sent. 1856, During his 
term of olHco tho disputes between the 
Bottlorn and tho natives about tbo purchase 
of land came to a hood in Taranaici. lle- 
Biionsiblo government was conceded to the 
colony shortly aftor his arrival there, but 
native affairs were reserved to tho go¬ 
vernor, though lie liad no power to legiskte 
or to raiso mnney. 

Early in 1869 some land at the mouth of 
the Woilara was bouglit from Toira of the 
Ngatiawas, but William King, tlio ohiof of 
that tribe, vetoed tho sale. Teira’s title 
boing primd faria good, Browne directed 
that a survey should be made of tho land 
for further investigation. This was resisted 
by the oliiuf; troops were sent to Taranaki 
to enforce the governor’s orders, nnd on 
17 March I860 iighting began. At tho end 
of twelve mouths, several pnhs having been 
tolcon, the Ngatiawas submitted, and other 
tribes whieh liad supported them withdrew 
from the district, William King took re¬ 
fuge with tho Waikatos, 

Browne had had tho full oonourronoe of 
his minislors in his course of action, but 
strong proU'Bts woro made on behalf of the 
natives by some mombers of tho opposition, 
by Arohduaoon Iladfluld and others of the 
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cler^i and ty Sir William Martin [q-v.l, lata 
oilier justice. On 27 Aug. 1860 the colonial 
office callod for a full report on the right of 
a chief to forbid the sale of land by members 
of his tribe j and on 4 Deo. Browne furnished 
this report, showing that such ‘ seimorial 
right,’ apart from landownership, had never 
been recogfnised by his predecessors, and 
giving the opinions of various authorities. 
On 26 May 1861 the secreta^ of state (the 
Duke of Newcastle) informed him that Sir 
George Grey [^.v. Suppl.] had been appointed 
his successor, in the hope that Grey’s influ¬ 
ence and special qualincations would arrest 
the war which threatened to spread. The 
duke added: ‘I reco^ise with pleasure the 
sound and impartial judgment, the integrity, 
intelligence, and anxiety for the public good 
which have characterised your government 
of the colony for nearly ei-x years.’ Grey 
arrived on 26 Sept., but the hopes of the 
British government were not realised. The 
Maoris afterwards, contrasting the two go¬ 
vernors, said; ‘ Browne was like a haw^ he 
swooped down upon us; Grey was like a 
rat, he undermined us.’ 

On 6 March 1862 Browne was appointed 
governor of Tasmania, and remained there 
till the end of 1868. lie was made X.O.M.G. 
on 23 June 1869. lie administered the 

f overnment of Bermuda temporarily from 
1 July 1870 to 8 April 1871. He died in 
London on 17 AprE1887. In 1864 ha had 
married Harriet, daughter of James Camp¬ 
bell of Oraigie, Ayrshire, who survived him. 
They had several children. The eldest son, 
Harold, commanded the first battalion king’s 
royal rifle corps in the Boer war of 1890- 
1000, and took part in the defence of Lady¬ 
smith. 

[Times, 19 April 1887; Lomax's History of 
the 41st Begiment; Mennell's Dictionary of 
Australasian Biog;raphy; Qlsborne's Hew Zea¬ 
land Bulecs and Statesmen; Alexander's Inci¬ 
dents of the Maori war of 1800-1; Appendix 
to the Journals of the House of Boprosontatives 
of Hew Zealand, 3 June-7 Sept. 18G1; private 
information.] B. M. L. 

BROWNING, ROBERT (1812-1889), 
poet, was descenaed, os he believed, from an 
Anglo-Saxon family which bora in Norman 
times the name Be Bruui. As a matter of 
fact the stock has been traced no fiurther 
back than to the early part of the eighteenth 
century, when tlie poet’s natural great-grand¬ 
father owned the Woodyatesiunm the parish 
of Peutridge in Dorset. Tho son of this man, 
Robert Browning, was bom in 1749, and was 
a clerk in the hank of England, rising to be 
principal of the bank stock oflioe. He mar¬ 
ried, in 1778, Margaret Tittle, a "West Indian 


heiress. He died at IslingtonTonTMT' 
1833. By his first wife he had two 
a son Robert, and a daughter who dieji'' 
married; by his second wife he hadul.'"'' 
family. Tho second Robert Brownins S* 
was born in 1781, was early sent ont t 
manage the parental estate in St. Kitta i 
threw up his appointment from' diamst,, 
the system of slave labour prevailing tW 
In 1803 ho became a dork in the 
England, and in 1811 settled in 
well, and mamed tho daughter of n 
shipowner in Dundee named Wiodeinm 
whose father was a Homhurg merchanfcffi 
was a fluent wi’itor of accurate verse inS! 
eighteenth century manner, and of tasts 
both scholarly and artistic. He had why 
to he trained as a painter, and it is su} 
that he was wont in later life to Booth 
his little boy to sleep by humming odesd 
Anacreon to him. 'Iho pool, wLoTiadlitfli 
sympathy for his grandfather, adored % 
memory of his father, and gave impreasionj 
of his genius, which ware perhaps eiaife. 
rated by affection, lie was athlelio and at. 
joyed magnifloont health; a ruddy, actin 
man, of high intelligence and liberality ol 
mind. He lived on until 1866, vigoroiito 
the end. A letter from Erederlok Locka 
Lampson preserves some inlevcBting imwf fr 
sioim of this fine old man. He had twoM 
dren—Boborl, tho pool, and Sarianna, wlo 
born 1814, survivod her brotlior till 1003, ’ 
Robert Browning, one'of the Engliabmen 
of most indisputable genius whom mo nine¬ 
teenth century has produced, woa born it 
Southampton Street, Camberwell, on 7 May 
1812, lie was a handsome, vigorous, fesN 
less child, and soon developed an unrestW 
activity ond a fiery temper ’ (Mbs, Okb). He 
was keenly Buscoptiblo, from earliest infancy, 
to music, poetry, and paintiug. At two yeus 
and throe months he painted (in lead-pencil 
and black-currant jam-juice) a compositioa 
of a cottage and rocks, which was thougbti 
masterpiece. So turbulent was he and de¬ 
structive that lie was sent, a mere infant, to 
the day-sohool of a dame, who has tlia credit 
of having divined his intelloct, One of tbe 
first books which influenced him waaOtoxiIl'i 
' Fables' in verso, and he soon began to 
make rhymes, and a little later plays, Ifrom 
a very early ago he began to derour the 
volumes in his father’s well-stocked libiaiy, 
and about 1824 ho had coi^leted a little 
volume of verses, called ‘ tncondita,’ fra 
which ho endeavoured in vain to fiudapab- 
Usher, and it was destroyed. It had ta 
shown, however, to Mias Sarah Flower, aftat- 
wards Mrs. Adams [q. v.], who made a copy 
of it; this copy, fifty years afterwards, M 
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Althouirh slio was nine years Ijib 
he regarded her with tender boyish 
'Sent,and she is believed to hove inspired 
fpS 1“ 1825, in his fourteenth year, 
. Mmplete revolution was made m the boy s 
at3e to literature by hia becoming no- 

oLnal eaions. Ho was at this time at the 
il of the Eav. Thomos Eoady m roplc- 
In 1820 the question of Ins education 
was seriously raised, and it was dooidod that 
he should be sent neither to a publio sohool 
jor ultimately to a univovsity. In later 
y£fli8 tli6 p 06 t r 0 gi‘ 6 tted tliiB dooiflioiij ‘Wllicllj 
Wever, was probably not uiifavourtiblo to 
his idiosyncrasy. IIo was taught at homo 
hy a tutors his training was made to in¬ 
clude ‘music, singing, dancing, riding, box¬ 
ing and fencing.' Ho beoamo on adopt at 
some of these, in portioiilar a gi-acufiil and 
intrepid rider. Fi-om fourtoon to aixtoon hn 
was inclined to believe that musical ooinpo- 
sition would ha tho art in which lio might 
ereel, and ho wrote a number of settings for 
songs; these he oftorwarda dostroyod, At 
his fether’s express wish, his oduoolion was 
definitely litei'ary. In 1829-30, for a vory 
short time, he attended tho Gruok class of 
Prefflssor Oeorge Long [q. v.] at London 
University, afterwards Univoraity Oolloga, 
London. Hisaunt, Mrs. Silvorthorno, groatly 
encouraged his father in giving a lot! area 
ckrecter to Boberl'e training. lie now 
formed the acquaintance of two young men 
adventurous spirit, each doHtiiiod to bo- 
come distinguished. Of those Olio was (Sir) 


went out to New Zealand, in circumslancos 
the suddenness and romanco of which sug¬ 
gested to Browning his poem of ' Waringj.' 
To Domett also ‘ Tho (Guardian Angol ’is 
dedicated, and he remained through life a 
stendfiut friend of tho poot. AVliile ho was 
at University Oollogo, tho cldor llrownhig 
asked his son what iio intondud to bo. Tho 
young man replied by oelcing if his eistur 
would he sumoioutly providod for if he 
adopted no business or profosaion. Tho an¬ 
swer was that she would bo. Tho poot then 
suggested that it would bo bettor for him 
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‘ to 800 life in the best sense, and cultivate 
tho powers of his mind, than to sliackle him¬ 
self in tho vPij outset of his eareor hy a 
laborious training, foreign to that aim.' ‘In 
short, llohort, your design is to he a poet P ’ 
Ue admit!od it; and his father at once ac¬ 
quiesced. It has boen said that the bar and 
painting occurrod to him as possible profes¬ 
sions. It may bo so, but tlie elatonienl just 
made was talcon from his own lips, and doiibt- 
iuss ropresenis tho upshot of family discussion 
calmiimting in tho determination to live a life 
of pure oiilturo, out of which art might spon¬ 
taneously rise. It began to rise immediately, 
in the form of oolossal schomos for pooms. In 
October 1832 Eobort was already engaged 
upon his first oomploted work, ‘Pauline.’ 
Mrs. Bilyortborne paid for it to be printed, 
and Uio little volumo appoiircd, anonymously, 
in Jamiory 1838. The poot sent a copy to 
W. J. Fox, with a lol tor in which he de¬ 
scribed himself as ‘ an oddish sort of boy, who 
had tho honour of huing introduced to you 
at Haoknoy some years back' by Sarah 
Plowor Adams. Fox roviewod ‘Paulino’ 
with yory groat warmth in I ho ‘Monthly 
Ri'pository,’ and it foil also under thofavour- 
ablo notico of Allan Ounuingliam. j, 8. 
Mill rund anil enlhusiostioally ndmirod it, 
but had no onporlunity of giving it public 
praiso. Witli thoso uxcoptioiis ‘Pauline’ 
full absolutely still-born from tho press. The 
lifo of Eobert Browning during tlio noxl two 
years is vory obsciiro. lie was still ocoupiod 
with certain religious spooulations, Cn tho 
winter of 1833-1, as the guost of Mr. Bnnck- 
hausou, tho Eussian consul-gimoral, ho spont 
throe inpnths in St, Polurshiirg, an oxpori- 
ouce which had ii vivid oflbot on tho awaken¬ 
ing of his noetic i'acullios. At St. Putorshurg 
ho wrote‘Porniiyria’s Lovor’ and ‘ Joliannes 
Agrioola,’ both of wliicli woro printed in tho 
‘ Monthly llupository ’ in 1830. Those ore 
tho oiu’liost specimens of Browning's dra- 
matioo-lyriciil poetry whioli wo possoss, and 
thoir maturity of stylo is romiirkablo. A 
sonnot, ‘IfiyoB calm besido thoo,' is dated 
17 Aug. 1834, In tho oarly part of 1831 he 
paid his first visit to Italy, and saw Yonico 
and Asolo. ‘ Having just roturnod from his 
first visit to Vonicu, ho used to illustrate 
his glowing dusoriptions of its hoautios, the 
palaces, tho sunsots, tho inoonrises, by a 
most original kind of otchi^’on smolcod 
nolo-papor (Miw. In the 

winter of 1834 ho was ahsorbod in tho com- 
pnsitinu of ‘ Piiraoolsus,' which was oom- 
plolud in Maroli 1885. Fox helped him to 
mid a puhlislmr, Efilngliam Wilson. ‘ Parn;- 
colsus 'was dodientod to tlio Oomte Amadfio 
do Eiport-Mouolar (A, 1808), a young French 
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T”„„t towards something like an alterua- 
jjjyonr to jiggoujaing, 

“®%“„itli sense, poetry with thought.’ 
rteeoSositi°*‘ those works thefol- 
fiinff acts hove been preserved. Pippa 
Sf'WM the result of the sudden im^e 
Keure walking alone through life, which 
to Browning m a wood near Dulwich, 
fftsffistio Lyrics’ obtained the poem of 

1^0 Pied Piper of Ilamelm,’ which was 

ininM«5rl842 to amuse Maoraady’s 

Ms son William, who made some illustra- 

tims&r it which the poet preserved. At 

Z^e time was written ‘ Oresoontius, 
tte same ^ 



• abandonment __ - _ . , , . 

juncture; ’ butBrowning resisted strenuously 
ke notion that this poem was a ‘ portoait' of 
WMdsworth. In 1844 and 1846^Browning 
contributed six important poems to 'Hood's 
laussine:’ all those—they included ‘The 
Tomb at St. Praxed’a ’ and ‘ ’The Flight of 
theDuohess’—were reprinted in ‘Bolls and 
Pomegranates.’ The play, ‘ A niot in the 
’Scutdieon,' was written at the doeiro of 
Maorsady, and was first performed at Drury 
Isne on 11 Feb. 1813. It had boon rend in 
manuscript hy Charles Dickons, who wrote, 
•It baa thrown me into a perfect passion of 
sorrow, and I swear it is a tragedy that 
ffluii be played, and must bo played, more¬ 
over, bvMaoready.’ For some reason Forster 
conceded this enthusiastic judgment of 
Dickens from Browning, and probably from 
Maoieady. The latter did not act in it, 
and treated it with contumely. Browning 
gave the leading part to I’holps, _ and Uio 
heroine was played by Helen Faucit. ‘ The 
Blot in the ’Scutcheon,’ tliough well received, 
was’underacted’ and had but a short rim. 
There followed a quarrel hetwoon tho poet 
and Macready, who did not moot again till 
1862. ‘Oolombe’s Birthday’ was read to 
the Heans on 10 March 1811, hut as tlioy 
wished to keep it hy them iml il Fastor, 1846, 
the poet took it away and priiil od it. It was 
not acted until 26 April 1863, when Helen 
Faucit and Barry Sullivan iiroduced it at 
the Ilaymarket. About tho samo Lime it 
was performed at the Howard Athonaiiini, 
Cambridge, U.S.A. 

In the autumn of 1844 Browning sol out 
on his third journey to Italy, taking ship 
direct for Naples. He forraod the acquaint¬ 
ance of a cultivated young Neapolitan, 
named Soolti, with whom he travelled to 
Home. At Leghorn Browning visitod. E. ,T. 
Mawnoy._ Tho only dollnito rolio of this 
journey which survives is a shell, ‘iiicked 
up on one of the Syren Isles, October 4, 


1844,’ but its impressions are embodied in 
* The Englishman in Italy,’ ‘ Home Thoughts 
from Abroad,’ and other romances and lyrics. 
BrowniM woe now at the very height of his 
genius. H was through Kenyon that Brown¬ 
ing first became acquainted with Elizabeth 
Barrett Moulton Barrett, who was alivady 
celebrated as a poet, and bad, indeed, 
achieved a far wider reputation than Brown¬ 
ing. Miss Barrett was tho cousin of Ken¬ 
yon; a confirmed invalid, she saw no one 
and never left the house. She was an 
admirer of Browning’s poems ; ho, on tho 
other hand, first read hers in the course of 
the opening week of 1846, although he had 
hocome aware that she was a great poet. She 
was six years older than ho, but loohed much 
younger thau her ago. lie was induced to 
write to hor, and his first letter, addressed 
fromllat chain on lO.Tan. 1846 to Miss Barrett, 
at 60 Wimpole Street, is n cloclarai ion of pas¬ 
sion : ‘ T love yoim books, and I love you loo.’ 
Sho replied, less gushing ly, but wil h warmest 
firiendwip, and iii a low days they stood, 
without quito realising it at first, on tho 
fooling of lovors. Their oailiost meeting, 
liowovor, took place at Wimpole Street, m 
tho afioriioon of Tuesday, 20 May, 1845. 
Mias Barrett roooivod Browning prono on 
Imr sofa, in a piartly darkened room; sho 
'instantly iiispirod him with a passionato 
admiration.’ Thoy corroapmided with such 
fulnoBB that their 111 isaivos caught ono another 
bythohools; loltors full oililoraturo and 
tondurnoBS and passion; in tho course of 
whidi ho soon hogged her to ollow him to 
dovoto his 1if(> to her oaro. Sho withdrew, 
hut he pursisteih and each time hor deuial 
grew fainter. Ho visited hor threo timoa a 
woolt, and thoso visits wore sucoossfullyeon- 
oealed from hor fothor, a man of alraugo 
oocontrioity and selfislinoss, who thought 
that the lives of all his children shouluho 
exislueivoly dedicated to himsolL and who 
forbade any of them to think of marriago. 
In tho whole matter tlio oonduot of Brown¬ 
ing, though hazardous and involving great 
moral courage, can onlyhoconsidorod stnotly 
honourable and right. The happiness, and 
oven porhap8tlieliro,ofthoinvaliil dopondod 
upon her leaving tho hothouse in which 
she was imprisouod. Hor father acted os a 
more tyrant, and tho only alternatives were 
that liiliznboth should die in hor prison or 
should escape from it with tho man she 
loved. All Browning’s preparotions wore 
undortaken with delicate forothoiight. On 
12 Sept. 1810, in oompaiy with Wilson, hor 
maid, Miss Barrett left Wimpole Street, took 
a fly from a cab-stand in Marylobono, and 
drove to St. Panovas Ohuroh, whore thoy 
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were privately married. She returned to her 
fathers house; hut on 19 Sept._ (Saturday) 
she stole away at dinner-time with her maid 
and Flush, her dog. At Vauxhall Station 
Browning met her, and at 9 p.m. they left 
Southampton for Ilavre, and on the 20th 
were in Paris. In that city they found Mrs. 
Jameson, and in her company, a week later, 
started for Italy. They rested two days at 
Avignon, where, at the sources of Vaucluse, 
Browning lifted his wife through tho * ohiaro, 
frische e dolci acqne,’ and seated her on the 
rook where Petrorch had seen the vision of 
Laura. They passed by sea from Marseilles 
to Genoa. Early in October they reached 
Pisa, and settled there for the winter, taking 
rooms for six months in the Collegio Ferdi- 
nondo. The health of Mrs. Browning bore 
the strain far better than could have been 
anticipated; indeed, the courageous step 
which the lovers had taken was completely 
justified; Mr. Barrett, however, continued 
implacable. 

The poets lived with strict economy at 
Pisa, and Mrs. Browning benefited from, the 
freedom and the beauty of Italy: ‘I was 
never happy before in my life,’ she wrote 
(6 Nov. Iff 16). Early in 1847 aha showed 
Browning the sonnets she had written during 
their courtship, which she proposed to call 
' Sonnets from tho Bosnian.’ To this Brown¬ 
ing olijeoted, ‘ No, not Bosnian—that means 
nothing—but “From the Portuguese ” I They 
are Catarina’s sonnets.’ Thoso were privately 

f tinted in 1847, and ultimately publishodin 
860 j they form an invaluable record of 
the loves of two great poets. Their life at 
Pisa was ‘ such a quiet, silent life/ and by 
the spring of 1847 the health of Elizabeth 
Browning seemed entirely restored by her 
happiness and liberty. In April they loft 
Pisa and reached Florence on the20th, taking 
up their abode in the Via delle Belle Donne. 
They made a plan of going for several 
months, in July, to Vallambrosa, but they 
were ‘ ingloriously expelled’ from the monas¬ 
tery at the end of five days. They hod to 
return to Florence, and to rooms in the 
Palazzo Guidi, Via Maggio, the famous 
‘ Casa Guidi,’ llore also we life was most 
^uiet: *1 can’t make Bobeit go out for a 
single evening, not oven to a concert, nor to 
hear a play of Alderi's, yot we fill up our 
doys with books and music, and a little 
writing has its share' (E.B.B, to Mary Mit- 
ford, 8 Dec. 1847). 

Early in 1848_Browning began to prepare 
a collected edition of his poems. Ilo pro- 
possd that Moxon should publish this at his 
ownriskihut he declined; whereupon Brown¬ 
ing made the same proposal to Chapman & 


Hall, or Forster did it for him, 
oepled. This edition appeared in two 
in1849, but contained only • BellsandPr*'' 
granates ’ and ‘ Paracelsus.’ 'iu-t, ® 


gj.auu.ivo ausa a. uxuvoiOUCli ThaBtOWHl 

had now been living in Florence, in futnS 
rooms, for more tlian a year, so thevds!! 
mined to set up a home for themselvM iT 
took an apartment of ‘ six beautiful rooms,, 
nkitebon, tlu-eo of them quite palace toto 
and opening on a terencoMn the Casa(W' 
They saw few English visitors, aZS 
Italian society, one may as well take I 
longing for the evening etar, itisBoinaeJ 
sihfo’ (16 July 1848). ik Aiig„rS 
went to Fano, Ancona, Sinigaglia, EiuJ 
and Eavonna. In October Father 3 
joined them for some weeks, and was awl 
come apparition. ‘The Blot on the'Sts ' 
choon ’ was revived this winter at Sudlifi 
Wells, by Phelps, wit h success. On 9 Miir.l 
1840 was born in Casa Guidi thenoeta’oii, 
child,Eohort Wiedemann Barrett Biowmiii 
and a few days later Browning's maths 
died. Borrow gi'eatly depressed the poets 
this time, and thoir position in FloteWu 
tho disturhod state of Tiiseony, wasprt. 
carious. 'Thoy st ayod there, howavBr, and^u 
July moved merely to tho Bagnidi Lucca,fe 
throe months’ respito from the Wt. They 
took ‘ a sort of eagle’s nest, the highest hoiw 
of tho higliest of tho three villages, at tha 
heart of a hundred mountains, sung to con. 
1 imially by a rnshingmoimtain stream.' Hen 
Browning’s spirits revived, and they BqojBi 
adventurous oxcursions into the mouataisa 
In Ootober thoy returned toFlorenoe. Diimg 
this winter Browning was engaged in ctnii. 
posing ‘ OJiristmas E vo and Easter Day’whith 
waspublishod in March 1860. Theygrodually 
saw inovo people—Lovor, Maimret Met 
Ossnl i, Kirknp, Green ough. Miss Isa Blagden 
In Koptembor the Brownings went toPoggio 
al Vonto, a villa two miles from Siena, m 
a few wooks. Tho following months, a- 
tromoly qiiiot onns, were spent in Casa Guidi, 
the hoaltli of Elizabeth Browning not heuig 
Quito so Batisfaotory ns it had prorioudy 
boon since her marriage. On 2 May 1861 
tlioy started for Venice, whore thoy ^enta 
mouth; and Ihon by Milan, Lucorno,aid 
Strasshnrg to Paris, whore they soUlod don 
for a few weeks. 

At tho end of July they crossed met 
to England, after an absence of nearly fra 
years, and stayed until the end of Septem* 
her in lodgings at 26 Dovonsliite Street. 
They lived very quietly, hut saw Oarlyle; 
Forster, Fanny Knmblo, Eogors, andBanT 
Cornwall. As Mr. Baraott refused all 
communication with them, in Septemhn 
Browning wrote ‘ a manly, true,- stew^t- 
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;—"T^er ’ to Us father-in-law, appoal- 
KVrfatory attitude, but L.ro- 
^ ft rude and insolent reply, ondosinff, 
“‘’^ned with the seals unbroken, all the 
nnopOTM) his daughter had written to 
ifmd^ngthe five years, and they settled, 
dos! of September, at 138 Avenue des 
CtontWsfies; thepolitioal events in Pans 
S&tW exceedingly. It was on this 
S^sion that Carlyle travelled with them 
C London to Paris. They were received 
Sv Madame Mehl, and at her house met 
"'-ioiiB celebrities. Browning attracted some 
curiosity, his poetry having boon introduced 
M French readers for the first time m the 
A^ftiraat number of the ‘Bevuo des Deux 
MoSes/ by Joseph Slilsand They walked 
out in the early morning of i Doc. wliilo the 
coup i'itut ■was in progress. In February 
18® Browning was induced to contribute a 
mose essay on Shelley to a volume of now 
fetters by that poet, which Moxon was pub¬ 
lishing; he did not know anything about 
the provenance of the letters, and the intro- 
was on Shelley in general. IIow- 
8 ver,to his annoyance, it proved that Moxon 
was deceived, the letters were shown to bo 
forgeriea, and the book was immediately 
withdrawn. The Brownings saw GoorM 
Sand (ISFeb.), and Eobert walked the whole 
kngth of the Tuilerios Gardens wilh her on 
his atm (7 April), but missed, by tire- 
eome accidents, Alfred de Musset and Victor 


At the end of June 1802 the Brownings 
returned to London, and took lodgings at 
fiSWelbedi Street. They went to see Ken- 
von at Wimbledonj and mot Landor there. 
lUeysaw, about this time, Iluakiii, Patmore, 
Monckton Milnes, Kingsley, and Tennyson; 
osd it is believod that in tliis year Brown¬ 
ing’s friendship with D. G. Itosselli bogaii. 
Towards the middle of Novorabor 1862 the 
Brownings returned to Floroncoj which Eo- 
bert found deadly dull after Pans—‘ no life, 
no variety.’ Tliis winter Eobert (after¬ 
words the firat earl) Lytton made their 
acquaintance, and became on intimate Ibiend, 
and they eaw Frederick Tennyson, ana 
Power, the sculptor. On 26 April 1803 
Browning's play, ‘ Oolombo's Birthday,' 
was performed at the llaymarkot for the 
first time. _ From July to October 1863 
they spmt in their old haunt in the Oosa 
Tolomei, Bagni di Lucca, and hero Brown¬ 
ing wrote ‘ In a Bolcony,’ and was ‘ work¬ 
ing at a volume of lyrics.’ After a few 
weeks in Florence the Brownings moved 
on (November _ 1863) to Eomo, wliero they 
remained for six montiis, in the Via Bocca 
di Leone, here they saw Fanny Kemble, 


Thackeray, Mr. Aubrey de Vero, Lockhart 
(who eaia, ‘ I like Browning, he isn’t at oil 
like a damned literary man’), Leighton, and 
Ampere. They left Eome on 22 May, 
travelling back to Florence in a wttum. 
Money embarrassments kept them 'trans¬ 
fixed’ at Floronce through the summer, 
' unable even 1 o fiy t o the mountains,’ but the 
heat proved bearable, and tlioy lived ‘ a very 
tranquil ond happy fourteen months on 
their own sofas and chairs, among their own 
nightingales and firefiios.’ 

_ This was a silont period in Browning’s 
lifii j ho was hardly writing anything now, 
but revising the old for ‘ Mon ond Women.’ 
In February 1864 hie poem' The Twins ’ was 
privol oly printed for a basaar. In July 1866 
they loft Italy, bringmg with tliom the 
mauuBoripia ot ‘Mon and Women’ and of 
‘Aurora Liiigli.’ They went to IS Dorset 
Street, where many friends visited tliom. It 
was here that, on 27 Sept., D. G. Eossolti 
mode hie famous drawing of Tennyson road- 
iiig ‘ Maud ’ aloud. Here too was writlon 
tho address to ‘One Word Aloro.’ 

Soon after tho publication of ‘Mon and 
Women’ they wont in Ootoher to Paris, 
lodging in groat disoomfort at 102 Eue do 
Grenelie, Faubourg St.-Germain. In Dooem- 
bor tliey moved to 8 Eue du Oolisfio, whore 
they were hoppior. Browning was now en- 
gttgod on an attempt to rewrite ‘ Sordello ’ 
in more intolligibloform, tliis he presently 
abandoned, lie had one of hie very rare 



which he excised from tlio proofs of ‘ Men 
and Womenj’ and which ho never reprinted, 
appoared this year in ‘The Koopsako’ as 
‘ May and Dpalh ’ in 1867. Kenyon having 
oil’ored thorn his London houso, 30 Bevon- 
ehire L’iace, they roLurned in June 1866 to 
England,biitwore called to tho Isle of Wight 
in September by the dangerous illnoes of 
that beloved Mend. IIo seemed to rally, 
and in October tho Brownings loft for Flo- 
rouco; Kenyon, liowover, died on 3 Dec., 
leaving largo legacies to tho Brownings, 
'During his lifs his friendship had tolccntue 
praotical form of allowing thorn lOOL a year, 
in order that they might ho more free to 
follow their art for its own soko only, and 
in his will he loft 0,600L to Eohort Brown¬ 
ing and 4,600h to Elizabeth Browning. 
These wore the lai^st legacies in a very 
gonorouB will—the fitting ond to alifopaesod 
in acts of generosity and kindness’tP. G, 
Kphyon). Tho early part of 1867 was 
quietly spent in the Ossa Guidi, hut on 
80 July the Brownings went, for tho third 
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time, to Bagni di Luooa. They "wera fol¬ 
lowed by liobert Lytton, who wished to be 
with them; but he airWed unwell, and was 
prostrated with gastric fever, through which 
Browning nursed him. The Brownings re¬ 
turned to Florence in the autumn, and the 
next twelve months were spent almost with¬ 
out an incident. But in July 1868 they 
went to Paris, where thw stayed a fortnight 
at the Hdtel Hyacinths, Eue St.-Honor6,_and 
then went on to Havre, where they joined 
Browning’s father and sister. In October 
they went back, through Paris, to Florence; 
hut after six weeks left for Home, where, on 
24 Nov., they settled in their old rooms in 
43 yia Bocca di Leone. Here they saw 
much of Hawthorne, Massimo d’AzegliOj and 
Lei|;hton. Browning, in accordance with a 
desire expressed by the queen, dined with 
the young prince of Wales at the embassy. 
They returned to Florence in May 1869, 
and to Siena, for three months, in July. It 
was at Florence at this time that the flerce 
and aged Landor presented himself to Brown¬ 
ing with a few pence in his pocket and 
without a home. Browning took him to 
Siena and rented a cottage tor him there; 
at the end of tlie year Browning secured 
apartments for him in Florence, where he 
ended his days nearly five years later. 

At Siena Edward Burne-Jones and Mr. 
Val Prinsep joined the Brownings^ and they 
saw much of one another the ensuing winter 
at Home, whither the poets passed early 
in December, finding rooms at 28 Yia dm 
Tritone. Here Browning wrote' Sludge the 
Medium,’ in reference to Home’s spiritual¬ 
istic pranks, whidi had much ofiTocted Mrs. 
Browning’s composure. They left Borne 
on 4 June 1860, and travelled by vettura 
to Florence, throngh Orvleto and Ohiusi; 
six weeks later they went, as before, to the 
YiUo Alberti in Siena, returning to Flo¬ 
rence in September. The steady decline 
of Elizabeth Browning’s health was now a 
matter of constant anxiety; this was has¬ 
tened by the news of the death of her sis¬ 
ter, Henrietta Surtoes-Oook (December1860). 
Freon Siena the Browniima went this winter 
direct to Home, to 126 Yia Felice. In 
March 1861 Bobert Brownings now nearly 
fifty, was ‘looking remarkably well end 
young, in spite 01 all lunar lighle in his 
hair. The women adore him everywhere for 
too much for decency. In my own opinion 
he is infinitely handsomer and more attrac¬ 
tive Ilian when I saw him first, sixteen 
years ago ’ (E. B. B.) At the close of May 
1861, no definite alarm about Mrs. Browning 
being yet felt, they went back to Florence. 
She died at last after a few days’ illness 


in Browning’s arms, on 29 JiineigfiTi 
their apartments in Oasa Guidi t’i,' 
closed, after sixteen years of im-ii j':] 
marital happiness, one of the most inteiear 
and romantic relations between a man«i 
woman of genius which the history of lit!!,' 
ture presents to us. 

Browning was overwhelmed by a disesu 
which he had refused to anticipate 
Isa Blagden, whose friendship had IomiJ! 
invaluable to the Brownings in EloS 
was * perfect in all kindness’ to t'--’- - 


perfect in all kindness’„ „„„ 
poet. With Drowning and his little son 

Blagden left Florence at the end of jX 
1861, and travelled with them to P|J 
where he stayed at 161 line de Qrenelle S 
bourg St.-Qermain. Browningneverretunei 

to Florence. In Paris he parted from Jij, 
Blagden, who went back to Italy, aadl* 
proceeded to St.-Enogat, near Dinard,\r]Ki, 
his father and sister were staying. In Ho. 
vember 1861 he wont on to London, wislmi! 
to consult with his wife’s sister. Miss AiaW 
Barrett, as to the odiiontion of bis ciiu, 
She found him lodgings^ ashisintentionvn 
to make no lengthy si ay in Bngland(‘ no mon 
housekeeping for me, oven with my lamdj'). 
Eorly in 1862, however, he became peisuiSiiii 
that this was j a wrololied arrangement, ftr 
his little son as well as for himself. Mia 
Arabel Barrett was living in Delamns 
Terrace, facing the canal, and Brownisj 
took a house, 19 Warwick Crescent, mtto 

same lino of buildings, a little fiirtber salt 
Hero he orranged the furniltire wbicklud 
been around him in the Casa Guidi, std 
horn ho lived for more than flvo-and-tirraty 
years. 

The winter of 1861, the first, it is said, 
which ho had over spent in London, was in¬ 
expressibly dreary to him. lie was dram 
to spend it and the following yems in ths 
way from a strong sense of du^ to hu 
fatW, his eislor, and lua son. Be nado 
it, moreover, a praotice to visit Miss Arahd 
Becreltevory afternoon, and with horbafiitt 
attended Bedford Ohapol to listen to tbe 
eloquent sermons of Thomas Jones (1819- 
1882) [q. y.] He became a seatholder them, 
and contributed a eliort introduotion to a 
colleotion of Jones’s sermons and addressn 
which appeared in 1884. Ho lived through 
1862 very quietly, in groat depression of 
spirits, but devolM, like a mother, to tba 
interests of his little son. In August hs 
was persuaded to go to the Pyrenees, and 
spent that month at Oambo; in September 
he wont on to Biarritz, and here he begm 
to meditate on ‘my now poem which is 
about to bo, the Boman murder sto»,’wbioh 
ultimately became ‘ The Hing and the Booh,' 
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r iSwes which left a strong mark on Ins 
Stoik,and he saw through the press 
Viems’of his wife, to which ho 
dedication 'to grateful Floronoo.' 
rStober he returned by Pons to London. 

OnrefpeariufiinLonfon he was peslerad 

iv awhcaticna W volunteer biographers 

wife. His anguish at those imper- 
ttacea disturbed his peace and oyon his 
Sh On this subject his indignation re- 
Sd to the last extreme, and the expre^ 
Ins of it were sometimes unwisolr violent. 
Shine that ought to be published sliall 

v kenthaok,’however, he dolerminod, and 
SX in the course of 1863 he pubhshed 
Mrs Browning’s prose essays on Die Grook 
CH'-t’'"" Poets.’ His own poems apponrod 
tills year in two forms j a seleotion, edited 
by John Forster and Bnrry Oornwall, mid a 
tieo-volume edition, relatively oomploto. 

Up to this time the Procters (Harry Oorn- 
ffsll and his wife) wei-e almost the only 
company he kept outside his family circle. 
But with the spring of 1863 a groat cliango 
esme over his habits. Ho liad refused oil 
invifations into sooiety j but now, of evenings, 
after he had put his hoy to bod, tho solitude 
weighed intolerohly upon him. lie told the 
present writer, long afterwards, lliat it sud¬ 
denly occurred to liim on one suoli spring 
night in 3883 that this mode of life was 
morbid and unworthy, and, then snd thorn, 
he determinod to accept for tho futuro ovory 
Buitable invitation which came to him. 
Accordingly he hogan to dine out, and in 
the process of time he grow to bo one of the 
most familiar figures of the ago at every 
dining^table, concert-hall, and place of re¬ 
fined entertainment in London. This, how¬ 
ever, was a slow process, In 1803, 1801, 
asd 1866 Browning spent tho summer at 
Sainte-Maric, near Fornio, 'a wild little 
place in Brittany,’ by which ho wos singu¬ 
larly soothed and refroshod. Here ho wrote 
most of the ‘ Dramatis Persona).’ JOarly in 
1861 be privately priniod, as a pamphlet, 
‘Ooldllair: a legend of Fomic,’ and later, 
as a volume, the important volume of' Dra¬ 
matis Fersnnm,’containing some of thoilnest 
and most obnraotoristio of his work. Tn 
Ihis year (13 Feb.) Browming’s will was 
Bgned in the presonco of 'J’onnysoii and 
F. T. Pnlgravo, lie never modified it. 
Through these years his cmislant occupation 
was his ‘ great venture, the mui'dor-poom,’ 
which was now gradually taking shape ns 
•The Kng and the Book,’ In September 
1866 ho was occupied in making a suloclion 
from Mrs. Browning’s poems, whose fame 
and sale oontimied greatly to exceed his 


own, allliougli he was now at length be¬ 
ginning to bo widely rood. In .Tune 1860 
ho was telegraphed for to Paris, and arrived 
in time to bo with his father when ho died 
(14 June). On tho 19th ho returned to 
London, oringiiig his sister with him. For 
the remainder of his life she kept house for 
liim. They left almost immediately for 
Dinard, and passed on to Lo Groisic, a little 
to^ near the mouth of the Loire, which 
delighted Browning exceedingly, llero he 
took ‘ the most delicious and peculiar old 
house I ever occupied, tho oldest in the 
town; plenty of groat rooms.’ It wos hare 
that ho wrote tho ballad of ‘ Ilervd Kiel' 
(September 1867) which was published four 
yeors later. During 1866 and 1867 Brown¬ 
ing greatly enjoyed Le Groisic. In Juno 
1868 Arabol DoiTatt died in Browning's 
aims. She had boon his wife’s favourite sis¬ 
ter, and tho one who resembled her most 
in oharacter and temporaraout. Tier death 
caused tho poet long distress, and for many 
years he was oorofnl never to pass her house 
m Delamoro Terraco. Tn Jimo of this year 
ho was made an lion, M.A. of Oxford, and in 
October honorary fellow of Balliol Oollop^, 
mainly through the friendsliip of .lowolt. 
At tho death of J. S, Mill, in 1808, Brown¬ 
ing was askwl if ho would take the lord- 
roolorship of St. Andrews University, but 
ho did not fool himself justified in accepting 
any duties which would involve vague but 
considerable extra oxxionditure. 

In 1808 Messrs. Smith, Kldor, & Go. bo- 
onmo Browning’s publishers, and wilh Mr. 
George Smith tiio pool formed a close friend- 
shipwhioh lasted until his death. 'The firm 
of Smith, Fldor, & Go, issuod in 1868 a six- 
volume edition of Browning’s works, and in 
Novombor-Docombor 1808, .Inmiary-Fobvu- 
ary 1869, lliey published, in four siiocessivo 
monthly instalments, '’riio Bing and Hio 
Book.’ Browningprcsonled tho manuscrijit 
to Mrs. Smil h. Tlio liist ory of this, the longest 
and most imposing of 'Browning’s works, 
appears to bo as follows. In .luno 1860 ho 
had discovered in tho I’iazsa San Loronso, 
Floronco, a parohmont-bonnd procbs-verbal 
of alloman murder cose, ‘ tlio entiro orirainal 
causo of Guido Franoeschini, and fonr ent- 
tliroats in his pay,’ oxeoutod iVir their crimes 
in 1098, lie nought this volnmo for eight- 
ponco, road it Uirough with intonso and ab¬ 
sorbed attention,and immediately perceived 
tho oxtraordhittry value of its group of 
parallel studies in psychology. Ho proposed 
It to Miss Ogle as the siilject of a prose ro¬ 
mance, and ‘for poetio use to one of his 
lending oontcmporoTlos ’ (Mns. Oiui), It 
was not until after his wife’s death that he 
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determined to deal with it himself, and he 
first began to plan a poem on the theme at 
Biarritz in September 1862. lie read the 
original documents eight times over before 
starting on his worir, and had arrived by that 
time at a perfect clairvoyance, as he believed, 
of the motives of all the persons concerned. 
The reception of ‘ The Bing and the Booh ’ 
was a triumph for the author, who now, close 
on the age of sixty, for the first time took his 
proper place in the forefront of living men 
of letters. The sale of his earlier works, 
which had been so fluctuating that at one 
time not a single copy of any one of them 
was asked for during six months, now be¬ 
came regular and abundant, and the night 
of Browning’s long obscurity wos over, A 
second edition of the entire ‘ Ring and the 
Book’ was called for in I860. In the sum¬ 
mer of that year Browning travelled in 
Scotland with the Storys, ending up with a 
visit to Louisa, Lady Ashburton, at Loch 
Luiohort. For the monument to Lord Buf- 
ferin’s mother he composed (26 April 1870) 
the sonnet called ‘ Helen’s Tower.*^ 

The summer of this year, in spite of the 
Franco-Herman war, was spent by the 
Brownings with Milsand in a primitive cot¬ 
tage on the sea-shore at St.-Anbin, opposite 
Havre. The poet wrote, ‘ I don’t thinlc we 
were ever q^vute so thoroughly washed by 
the sea-air from all quarters as here.’ The 
progress of the war troubled the Brownings’ 
peace of mind, and, more than this, it put 
seriouB difficulties in the way of their return 
to England. They contrived, after some 
adventures, to get themselves transported 
by a cattle-vessel which happened to be 
leaving Ilonfleurfor Southampton (Soptom- 
ber 1870). In March 1871 the ‘Oomhill 
Magazine’ published ‘Hervt Riel’ (which 
had been written in 1807 at Le Oroisic); 
the 1002. which he was paid for the serial 
use of this poem he sent to the sulFerers by 
the siege of Paris. In the com-se of this 
yew Browning was writing with great ac¬ 
tivity. Through the spring months he was 
occupied in completing ‘Balaustion’s Ad¬ 
venture,’ the demcation of which is dated 
22 July 1871 j it was published early in the 
autumn. After a very brief visit to the 
Milsands at St.-Aubin, Browning mont the 
rest of the summer of this year in Scotland, 
where he composed ‘Prince Uohenstiel- 
Schwangau,’ which was published early the 
following winter. In this year (1871) 
Browning was elected a life-governor of 
University College, London. Early in 1872 
Milsand visited him in London, and Alfred 
Domett (Waring) came back at lost from 
New Zealand; on the other hand, on 26 Jan, 


1878 died the faithful and symmtw;~p 
Blagden (cf. T. A. Tboliopd, 

mcmS«-,ii. 174). Inl872Browdng;uS 

one of the most fantastic of his boota ‘Fffi 
at the Fair,’ composed in Alexandrm«. a" 
poem is reminiscent of the life at Pom:, t 
1863-6, and of a gipsy whom the poet» 
there. Mrs. Orr records tliat ‘ itwasnotvifl 
out misgiving that ho published “Fifine!; 
He spent the summer of 1872 and 18;s« 
St.-Aubin, meeting there in the earlier 
Miss Thackeray (Mrs. Ritchie); eliefe 
cussed with him the symbolism onm..y tZ 
the peaceful existence of the Norman 
sanlry with their white head-iesa 
when Browning returned to London iek 
gan to compose ‘Rod Cotton 
Countiy,’ which was finished in 
and published in Juno 1873, with a l 
tion to Miss Thaokoray. In 1874, at fte 
instance of an old friend, Miss A. Egertoa. 
Smith, the Brownings took with her a hen,. 
Maison Robort, on the cliff at Mare, closeti 
'TrSport, ond here ho wrote ' Arietophurf 
Apology,’ including the remarkable ‘ttm. 
sorint ’ from the ‘ llorakles' of Euripida, 
At Mere his manner of life is thus deecnbed 
to ns: ‘In uninterrupted quiet, andiai 
room devoted to his use, Mr. Bromisj 
would work HU tho afternoon was odveiS 
and then set forth on a long walk overtli! 
cliffs, often in tho fane of a wind which Ij 
could lean against as if it wera a wbI’ 
‘Aristoiihoner Apology’ was puhlisliedearly 
in 1876. During the apring of thieTeorie 
was engaged in Loudon in writing ‘Thelac 
Album,’ which ho comx>loled and seat to 
press while tho Brownings wove at Villors- 
siir-Mer, in Calvados, during the suniaet 
and autumn of 1876, again in company with 
Miss Egui'ton-Smiui. In tho siunmer d 
1876 the same party oocupiad a house ia 
the Isle of Arran. Browning wae at this 
lime very dooply oocupiod in studying ths 
Greek dramatists, and began a tronslatuaid 
the ‘Agamemnon,’ In .July 1876 he pnh 
lishod the volume known from its title- 
poem as ‘ Pacohiarotto,’ This revealed is 
several of its numbers a condition of nervosa 
irritability, which wasrolloctod in the poot'e 
daily life; ho was far from well in Lento 
dunng these years, although a change of air 
to Franco or Scotland never failed to pw- 
duoe a sudden improvomont in health and 
spirits; and it was away from town that 
hiB poetry was mainly composed. In 1877 
thore appeared hie ti'anslation of the ‘Aga¬ 
memnon’ of ABschylus, and he again refused 
the lord-rectorship of St. Andrews Ilnw 
sity, ns in 1876 he had refused that of Gloa* 
gow. 
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^■^LSkTCe'aUhe foot of LaSal5vo 
^ si)v fust above Geneva; it wm calM 
r/S; hero Browiing sat, as ho said, 
Euripides, imd saw tho clouds 
fgeriauy, howarer, m 

'Sw li^ his usual spirits, and lia suf- 
tt ferrible shook early m Septombor ly 
feted a_^ 3 —it Mioa ’RtrPTtoii-Sniith. 


and autumn of 1877 tho 



foi^rionwith which he spoke of the shock 
of his ftiend’s dying, almost at lus feet. 
He mt his reflections on tlio subject into 
ikflstraDffBRnd noble poom of‘lia SaisiaJ!,’ 
Sh Wished in llovembor 1877.. lie 
lljhtenedthe gloom of wliat was prnolieally 
t moBodv on Mias Egerton-Smith by con¬ 
trasting it wth one of the livoliest of lus 
French studies, ‘Tho Two Foots of Oroisic,* 
rrhich heoomploted in January 1878, These 
two works, the one so solemn, the other so 
annny, were published in a tinglo volume in 
the spring of 1878. 

In August 1878 ho rovisitod Italy for tho 
£iat time sinoe 1861. IIo si ayod some time 
at the Miigon, and here lie wrote ‘ Ivhii 
iTkoviton.' Late in September his sislor 
and he passed on to Asolo, •which, for tho 
moment, Med to reawaken his old ploasuro; 
andin Ootoberthey wonlon to Venice, -whore 
they stayed in the Falasso llrand.olin-liota. 
This was a comparatively short visit to Ttnly, 
but it swukenea all Browning’s old enthu¬ 
siasm, and for tho romnindor of liis lifo ho 
went to Italy as often and for as long a timo 
as he could contrive to. During this autumn, 
and while in the south, he wrote the greater 
part of the' Dramatic Idyls,' published early 
m 1879. His fame was now universal, and 
he enjoyed for the llret timo full recogni¬ 
tion 08 one of the two sovereign poets 0 Aho 
age. ‘ Tennyson and I seem now to ho ro- 
carded as the two kings of Brentford,’ ho 
laughingly said in tho course of this year. 
His sister and he returned to Venice, and to 
their former quarters, in I lie autumn of 
1879 and again in that of 1880. In tho 
latter year ho published a second sorios of 
‘Dramatic Idyls,’ including ‘Olivo,’which 
he was accustomed to mention as perhaps 
the best of all his idyllic poems ' in the 
Greek sense.’ 

In the summer of 1881 Dr. Furnivall and 
Mias E. H, Iliokoy started tlio ‘ Browning 
Society’ for the. interpretation and illustra¬ 
tion. of hie writings. lie received the inti¬ 
mation of their project with divided foolinge; 
he could not but be gratifled at the onthu- 
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si asm shown for his work after long neglect, 
and yet he was apprehensive of ridicule. He 
did not refuse to permit it, but ho declinod 
most positively to co-operate in it. He per¬ 
sisted, when talking of it to old friends, in 
treating it as a joke, and ho remained to tho 
last a little nervous about being identified 
with it. It iuvolvodj indeed, a position of 
great danger to a living -WTitor, but, on the 
whole, the action of tho society on the fame 
and general popularity of tho poet was dis¬ 
tinctly advantageous; and so much worship 
was agreeable to a man who had passed 
middle life without the duo average of re¬ 
cognition. IIo became, about the same 
time, president of the Now Shakspora So¬ 
ciety. 

'iTio autumn of 1881 was I he last which 
the. Brownings spent at the Palazzo Bran- 
dolin-Rota, On their way to it they stopped 
for six weeks at Saint-Piorro-la-Cfuirtrouso, 
close to tho monastery, where the poet 
lodged three days, ‘ staying tliorn through 
the night in order to hoar the midnight mass.’ 
’Tills autumn, in spite of ‘ aboininablo and 
un-Vonetian’ weather, was greatly appre¬ 
ciated. ‘ I walk, oven in ■wind and rain, for 
a couple of hours on Lido, and ei\joy the 
break of sea on tho strip of sand as much ns 
Rhelloy did in those olddws’ (11 Oct. 1881). 
Browning had now roached his soventioth 
yuar| and, for tlie first timo, tiie flow of his 

f ootio inveutiion soeniud to flag a little, 
lo did not write much from 1870 to 1883. 
In 1882 tho Brownings proeeeilud again to 
Kahit-Fiorro-la-Olmrti’ousn for tho summer, 
intending to go on lo Vonieo; but at Verona 
they learned that the Fnlazzo Brandolin- 
Hota had been transformed into a museum, 
ond, while they Iiosilalod wiiither they 
slvnild turn, the floode of the I’o cut them 
off from Venice. 'This autumn, therefore, 
they made Verona their hoadquartcTS; and 
here Browning wroto several of the poems 
which appeared oorly in 1883, under the 
Batavian-Datiu title ‘Jocosoria.’ 

In 1888 tho Jlrownings spent tho summer 
opposite Monte T’osa, at Grossonoy St.-Jeaii, 
a place to wliioh the poet become more 
altocliod than to any other Alpine station; 
later on Lliey passed to Venice, where their 
oxcollont friend, Mrs. Arlluir IBronson (slie 
died on C Fob. 1001), received them as her 

f nests in tho Fnlazzo Giustiiiiani Becanati. 

Turo Browning wrote tho sonnets ‘Sighed 
Bawdon Brown ’ and ‘ Goldoni.’ In these 
Inter years, his bodily endurance having 
Btoadily declined, Browning saw fewer and 
fewer people during his long Venetian 
sojourns, depending moinly outside the whm 
of Mrs. Bronson on ‘ the kindness of Sir 
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Hemy and Lady Lnyard, of Mr. and Mrs. 
Oiu'tis of Palazzo Barbazo, and of _Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederic Bden, for most of bis social 
pleasure and comfort ’ (Miis. Onii). In 1884 
Bro'wning "was made an bon. LL.D. of tbe 
university of Edinburglij for a third time 
be declined to be elected lord rector of the 
university of 8t. Andrews. There bad been 
a suggestion in 1876 that ha sliould stand 
for the professorship of poetry at Oxford; 
this idea was now revived, and greatly at¬ 
tracted him; he said that if he were elected, 
his first lecture would be on ‘Beddoes: a 
forgotten Oxford Poet.’ It was discovered, 
however, that not having tolcen the ordinary 
M. A. degree, he was not eligible. He wrote 
much in this year, for besides the sonnets, 
‘ The Names ’ and ' The Founder of the 
Feast,' and on introduction to the posthumous 
sermons of Thomas Jones, he composed a 
great number of the idyls and lyrics col¬ 
lected in the winter of 1884 as ‘ Ferishtah’s 
Fancies.’ The summer of 1884 was broken 
up by an illness of Mias Browning, and the 
poet did not got to Italy at all, contenting 
himself with spending August and September 
in her villa at St.-Sforitz with Mrs. Bloom¬ 


field Moore, a widow lady from Philadelphia 
with whom Browning was at this time on 
terms of close friendship. 

In 1886 Browning accepted the honorary 
presidency of the Five Associated Sooietios 
of Edinburgh, and in April wrote the flnq 
‘Inscription for the Gravestone of Txjvi 
Thaxter,’ In the summer he went a^ain to 
Oreasoney St.-Jean, theuco proceeding for 
the autumn and winter to Venice. He was 


now settled in the Palazzo Giustiniani He- 


canati, but his son, who joined him, urged 
the purchase of a house in Venice. Accord- 
ingly, in November 1886 Browning secured, 
or thought that he had secured, the Palazzo 
Manzoni, on the Grand Canal; but the 
owners, the Monteoucoulo, raised so many 
claims that he withdrew from the bargain 
just in time—happily, as it proved, for the 
foundations of the palace were not in a safe 
condition; but the failure of the negotia¬ 
tions annoyed and disti'essad him to a &greo 
which betrayed his decrease of nerve power. 
Early in 1886 Browning succeeded Lord 
Houghton as the foreign correspondent to 
the Boyal Academy, a siiiccuro post which 
he accepted at the earnest wish of Sir Fre¬ 
deric Lcighlon. Venice having ceased to 
attract him for a moment, in 1886 he made 
tbe poor state of health of his sister his 
eimuBe for remaining in England, his only 
absence from London being a somewhat 
lengthy autumnal residence at the Hand 
Hotel in LlongoUen, closo to the house of 


his friends. Sir Theodore andLadTir' 
tin at Briniysilio. After his death atSib 
was placed in tho church of Llautvsilio? 
mark the spot where tho poet was 8e4 2 ’ 
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On4 Sppt, of this year liis oldostfriend bim 
away in the person of Joseph Milsa^ 
whose memory he dedicated the ‘ Paileyii i 
which he was now composing. This vfi 
the full title of which was ‘ParleyiamS 
certain People of Importance in theii Dai' 
consisted, with a prologue and an epilot® 
of seven studies in biographiool psydiolon 
In June 1887 the threat of a railway tol 
constructed in front of the house in whiS 
he hod lived so long (a threat which m 
not earned out) induced him to leave 19 
Warwick Crescent and take a now home a 
Konsinglon, 39 Dp Vere Gardens. 'Wliil) 
the change was being made he went to He, 
Bloomfield Moore at St.-Moritz for [l, 
summer, but, insi oud of proceeding to Veak 
returned in September to London, Tk 
winter ‘he was often sufluving; onetenibh 
cold followed nuolhor. There was genaal 
evidence that ho had at hist grown old^(Mjs, 
Obb). But ho was still writing; ‘Rosnj' 
belongs to Dooembov of this year, and ‘ Flatj. 
Music ’ to January 1888. He now began to 
arrange for a nnu'orm edition of his worhj 
which ho lived just long enough to see cm. 
pleted. 

In August hie sister and he left for Italy; 
they stoyod first at Priniiero, nearlelk 
By this time his son (who had married in 
October 1887) had purchased the Pidaao 
llezzonico in Venice, with money given him 
for the purpose by his father, and this lie 
was now fitting up for Browning’s reception, 
Browning stayed first in Ca’Alviso, and hid 
on the whole a very happy autumn andwinte 
in Venice. lie did not return to London 
until February 1889, ' Tic still maintained 
tbrottgliout the season bis old social tontine, 
not omitting his yearly visit, on the anuivm 
sary of 'Watorloo, lo Lord Albomario, iti 
last Burvivinpf veteran ’ (Sins. Obb). In the 
eummer he paid memorable visits to Jowettat 
Bnllinl College, Oxford, and to Br. Butler et 
Trinity College, Cambridge. But his strength 
was visibly failing, and when tbe time cane 
for the ciistomay journey to Venice, he 
shrank from the iatiguo. However, in the 
middle of August ho was persuaded to atatt 
for Asolo, whoro Mrs. Bronson was, ia- 
stead of Venice. He was extromoly ha;;; 
at Asolo, and ‘ seoinod possossed by n straw 
buoyancy—an almost feverish joy in life, 
which bluntod all sonsations of physical 
distress.’ lie tried to purchase a small uonaa 
in Asolo; he meant to coll it Pippa’s Tower; 
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■"rC,.7hirdea5iit has, witli much other 
md since “ teoome the property of 

Vt ke beginning of Novomhor he 
'"r'maBlf away from Asolo, and sotllud 
‘“^Jr^^aonicoinVenieo Ho 
'? “* iithhnself quite well, and walltod each 
the Lido. But the temperature -was 
rt hm and hie heart began to fail. Ho 
SJto Wland (29Nov.): 'Ihave caught 
1 . 1 . T feel sadly aathmalio, soaroely fit 

it “1. 

Mth be declared it was only his - provoking 
end hoped soon to be in England, 
nit lie now sank from day to day, and at 
;M,ron 12 Dee. 1889, he died in the 
Misso Rezronioo. ' It was an unexpected 
iw' his sister wrote, ‘ ha seemed in suoh 
Hoelient health ond exuberant spirits.’ On 
the Uth, with solemn pomp, the body was 
ihen the ceremony of a public funeral in 
Voniee but on the 16th was convoyed to 
Eniland, where, on 81 Hoc,, it was buried 
in Poets' Corner, Weslminstor Abbey, the 
will being carried by Lord Dufforin, Leigh¬ 
ton Sit Theodore Marlin, George M. Smith 
(his publisher), and other illustrious friends. 
Browning’s last volume of poems,' Asolando,’ 
n-as actually published on the day of his 
death) but a mossngo with regard to tho 
eagerness with which it had boon ‘sub- 
emhed’ for had time to roooh him on his 
death-bod, and he expressed his ph’asure at 
the news. Shortly otter his death momorial 
tablets wore alfixed bv tho city of Vonioo to 
the outer well of tho Palazzo Kozzonieo, and 
by the Society of Arts to that of 10 Warwick 
drescont. Tie loft boliind him his sislor, 
Miss Sarianna Browning (d. 1003), and his 
son, Mr. Robert Wiodoinaim Barrett Brown- 
mg, who took up his residouco at Asolo. 

Rrowning’s rank in tho litornluro of tho 
nineteenth century has boi'ii tho Buhjoot of 
endless disputation. It cnii ho discussed 
here only from the point of view of the illiis- 
tration of his writings by his person and 
character. As a contributor to thought, it 
is noticeable in tlio first plnco that Brown¬ 
ing was almost alone in his gi'uoratkm in 
preaching a persistent optimism, In tho 
tatest of his published poems, in tho ‘ Epi¬ 
logue’ to * Asolando,’ ho sums up and stales 
with unlliiicliing oloaruoss lus attitude 
towards life. lie desires to ho romomhorud 
as 

One who never turnod his bock, but. marched 
breast iorward, 

Never doubted clouds would break, 
Neverdteomad, though right wore worslod, wrong 
would triumph, 

hold we fall to rise, ore hiifflcd to light botti'r, 
Sleep to wiiko, 


No poot ever comprehended his own 
character better, or comprised the expres¬ 
sion of it in hotter language. This note of 
militant optimism was the ruling one in 
Browning’s characler, and nothing that he 
wrote or said or did in his long career ever 
belied it. This opl imism was not disoourogod 
by tho results of an impassioned curiosity 
as to the conditions onrl movements of the 
soul in other people. He was, as a writer, 
largely a psychological monologuist—that is 
to say, ho loved to enter into tho nature of 
porsons widely difTeront from himsolf, and 
push his study, or construction, of thoir ex- 
porionoos to the furthest limit of explora¬ 
tion. In thosu advonturos he constantly 
met with evidences of hasonoss, frailty, and 
inconsistency) but liis tolerance was aposto¬ 
lic, and tho only thing which over dis- 
lurhod his moral oquonimlty was the evi- 
doncos of BolllshniiBs, lie could forgive 
anythin|f but cruelty. Ills optimism ao- 
companiod his curiosity on thcao advoutiircs 
into tho souls of othuns, and provontod him 
from falling into cynicism or indignation. 
Ho kept his temper and was a benevolent 
obsoi'vor. This oharaoloristic in his writings 
was uolod in his life as well. Allhou^i 
Browning was so suhllmo a motaphysloal poot, 
nothing delighted him more than to listen 
to an accumulalion of trifling fif exact) oir- 
cumstaiioeswluoh holpodto buildup tho life 
of a hiiinniv being. Every man ana woman 
whom ho met was to Browning a poem in 
Bclutiou) some oliomical condition might at 
any momiint rosolvo any 0110 of tho multi¬ 
tude into a crystal. Ills optimism, liis 
curiiwil.y, and his clairvoyance oooupied his 
khouglils in a roinarkahly nbjootive way. 
Ho was of all pools tho one least self- 
coiiU’od, and thoroforo in all probahility tho 
happiest. His physical conditions wore in 
harmony with his spiritual oharacloristics. 
He was robust, nctivo, loud in spooch, 
cordial in inannor, pncioiis and conciliatory 
in address, liut suhjuct lu sudden ills of in¬ 
dignation whicli woro like thimdurstuiMns, 
In all thosu ruspects it seems prohahle that 
his clmractor altered very ultlo as tho 
years went on. What he was as a hoy, in 
thoHo ro,s])ools, it is lidiovod that ho oou- 
tiiiuod to bo as an old man, ' IIo missed 
the morbid uvoi-riifliiomeiit of tho age) the 
proci'HsoB of his mind were sometimes oven 
a little coarse, and always delightfully 
diieot, Eor real delicacy ho had full appre¬ 
ciation, hut ho was briitnlly scornful of all 
oxqiiisito morbidness. Tho vibration of his 
loud voico, his hard flat upon tho table, 
would make very short work with oohwobs. 
But this Qxtornal roughness, lilrn the rind 
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is possible that Forster may 
V reived BOW lielp from Browning in 
ESi® of the book, bnt it was oei> 
Hy^tten by Forster. 

•iVisinal BOuree of information with ro- 
of Browning ia tho 
pj to tba por _i.v Mru. Siilihorland 


« all tho jnnLonoi «i uw** .,w«, 

S WS particularly pointed out, by liar long 
Ship and that other brother, Lord Leighton 
S V1 uftli the poeti as wall as by the commiinien. 
Sm which he was known to hare jnado to lior 
•TSs Wime, for the task winch she wall 
MS^d. All other contrilmtions to tho bio- 
!r»nhT of Eobert Browning arc insignittcant 
Sle that of Mrs. Sutherland Orr. It may bo 
Sioned, however, that the earliest iioloa s_up- 
S, with regard to hislifp, by Browning liim- 
Mlfwere those given to the iivosont writurin 
ftbmary and March 1881, for piiblioation in 
die Century Magasino. Unfortimatoly, a larjjo 
DOrtion of tliesa notes was afterwards, nt Ins 
rtoufst, destroyedj what romainod is reprinted 
ira small volume (* Eobert Browning: Eor- 
ionalia: by Edmnnd Gosso,’ 1890). 'J'lio notes 
Ine prasorved wore revised by himself, but his 
•neniow has since been proved to have boon at 
halt In several particulars. Materials of high 
biopaphical importance occur in The Lottors of 
Missbetb Barrett Browning, 2 vole. 1897, and 
ThoLove-LettarsofBobei'l Browning and 13Uv.it- 
tisth Barrett Barrett, 18Afl-0, 2 vols. 1800, bolh 
edited by Mr. F. 0. Kenyon, In 180fl-fl wore 
prirately printed, edited by Mr. Thomas .T. Wise, 
two volumes of ‘Letters from Eohorb Browning 
toTBiious OorrespondonlSi’not olsowhoro printod. 
The &Bt volume contained thicty-Uiroc let tors, 
and the second thirly-flve lottors, Mr. T. J, 
Wise has also oompiled a moat oshaustivo ' Ma¬ 
terials for a Bibliography of the Writings of 
Eobert Browning,’ which appeared in 1805 in 
Utemry Anecdotes of Uio KmotoonUi Ooiilury, 
edited by W. Bobertson Kiclioll and T. .T, Wiso 
(i, 360-827). Tho Browning Socioty's Papors, 
188M, edited by Dr, F, J, Furnivall, contain 
certain data of a biographical kind. Mr. W, 
Sberp pnhlished a small Life of .Koborl Browning, 
1890, which contains ono or two loUiiis not found | 
elsowheie. The same may bo said of tho books 
of Hr, W. G. Kingsland; llobort Browning, 
Chief Foot of the Age, 1887, 1800, and I)r. 
Edward Bordoe's Browning’s Mosango to his 
Times, 1890, Of various works deiuing with 
pure eritieism of Browning’s writings, Mr, J. T. 
Eettleehip’s Essays of 1808 is tho Joarliost; a 
new edition appearod in 1894. Mucii was dona 
to extend an intelligent oompi’shonsion of Browu- 
ing’e poetry in his lifotimo by Dr, Hiram Ooraon’s 
^ Introduction to tba Study of Itobort Brown¬ 
ing’s Poetry, 1886 j by Mr. Arthur Symons’s 
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An Xiitrodnction to tho Study of Browning, 
1880; by Mr. James Fotheringham’s Studies 
in the Poetry of Robort Browning, 1887; by 
Mrs. Jennio Morisoii’s An Outline Analysis of 
flordollo, 1889; by Dr, Edward Bordoe’s Brown¬ 
ing Uyalopiedin, 1891; and by Mrs. Sutherland 
Orris Handbook to his works (1886), which hod 
tlie bonoftt of the poet’s close rovision, and was 
I acooptod by himself os tho official intooduction 
to the study of his writ ings.] E, G. 

BROWN-SEQHAED, OIIARLES ED- 
WAKD (1817-1804),physiologist and physi¬ 
cian, born at Port Louis, Mauritune, on 8 April 
1817, was the postlmmous son of Edward 
Brown (anativo of Pbiladolpliia), captain in 
ilicmorchant service. His father was of Gal¬ 
way origin; his mother was of the Provonf al 
family of SOquard, whieffi had been for some 
years settled in tlio Isle of France, After re¬ 
ceiving a scanty education,ho acted for atime 
as a olerk in a store, but in 1888 he arrived 
with his mother at Kantes, whence they 
made their way to Paris. lie hoped at this 
time to make lltoratiirD his profession, but 
Iw the advice of Oliarlos Nomer he began 
the study of medicine, Ilia expoiises were 
defrayed by the help of his mother, who 
shored her house with the sons of some other 
Mauritians then studying in Paris. About 
this time, however, slio died, and Brown 
ailkod her maiden name to his own. In 
18-10 he was admit! od M.J). of Paris, with a 
thosis oil the reflex action of tlio spinal cord 
aftor it had boon separated from the brain, 
and ho had then sorvod as ‘ extemo des 
hOpitaiix ’ under Trousseau and Kayor. In 
1840 ho filled the post of auxiliary p^iysician 
under Baron Larrey at llio 1111111017 hospilol 
of Qros-Uaillou during an outbreak of oliolera, 

llo continuod to dovoto himself to the 
study of physiology under the most harass¬ 
ing conditions of oxti’cmo poverty, and in 
1848, on tho foundation of tho Soci 6 t 6 do 
Biolngio, he bocame one of tlio four secro- 
torioB, 111 1853, fearing that his republican 
principles might bring him into trouble, he 
loft Franco for Ainorioa, embarking by choice 


time to loam English, Ho supported him¬ 
self for some time in New York by giving 
lessons in French, and by attending mli^ 
wifoiw at /Ivo dollars a ease, Iloro ho moN 
nod Ilia first wife, an American lady, by 
whom lie had one son, and ho returned with 
her io France in the spring of 18G3, He 
again loft Paris at the end of 1854, with tho 
intontion of practising in his native piece, 
bnt on arriving at Mauritius he found that 
tlio island was passing through an epidomio 
of oholoin, Ho at once took oliargo of tho 
olioluia hospital, and when tho outbreak was 
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subdued his grateful counliyuien struck a 
gold medal iu his honour. In the meantime 
he was appointed professor of the Institutes 
of Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence at 
the Virginia Medical College in lliohmond, 
Virginia. lie entered upon the duties of 
Idle office at the beginning of 1866, but, find¬ 
ing that they were quite unoongonial, he 
threw up his post and returned to Paris, 
Here he was awarded a priso by the Aca- 
dSmie des Sciences, and from 1866 to 1867 
he rented, in oonj unction with Charles Hobin, 
a small laboratory in the Hue St,-Jacques, 
where he taught pupils who afterwords be¬ 
came famous throughout Europe. 

In 1868 he established at his own cost the 
' Journal de Physiologie,’ which he continued 
to publish until 1804, and in the same year 
he came to London and delivered a remark¬ 
able course of lectures at the Eoyal College 
of Surgeons of England upon the physiology 
and pathology of the central nervous system. 
He also lectured in Edinburgh, Dublin, and 
Glasgow, and in 1869 he was made a fellow 
of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Glasgow. 'These leotoes brought him so 
much renown that he was elected a fellow 
of the Eoyal Society on S May 1860, and on 
16 May 1861 he gave the Croonion lecture 
‘ On the Eelatiott between Muscular Irrita¬ 
bility, Cadaveric Eigidity, and Putrefaction.’ 
In 1860 he was elected aleUowof the Eoyal 
College of Physicians of London, and he de¬ 
livered the Qulstonion lectures there in 
1861. When the National Hospital for the 
Paralysed and Epilaptio in Queen Square, 
London, was established in 1869, Brown- 
S4quard wae chosen physician, and he held 
the post until 1863, He soon acquired a 
considerable practice in London, but it over¬ 
taxed his strength, and otherwise proved 
distasteful to him. He therefore accepted 
in 1863 the office of professor of the physio¬ 
logy and of pathology of the nervous system 
at the university of Harvard, U.S.A. The 
rest at Cambridge revived him, and he was 
able to recommence original work; but in 
1867 his wife died, and in February 1868 he 
returned to Europe, passing through Dublin 
on his way to Paris, 

Here he founded, with his friends Vulpian 
and Charcot, the ‘ Archives de Physiologie 
Normals et Pathologique,’ of which he be¬ 
came the sole editor in 1889. From 1809 to 
1872 he held with brilliant success the choir 
of coi^arative and experimental patholop’ 
in the Faculty of Medicine at Paris. In 1 w 3 
he left Paris and once more settled as a phy¬ 
sician in New York, whore lie married a se¬ 
cond American lady [d. 1874), by whom he had 
one daughter. He founded at this time the 


' Archives of Scientific and PraeticJlr^ 
cine,’ in which he published his fiist 
on the subject of inhibition, 
later he fiuaUy loft New York, and 
for a time in London. In 1876 he retnn i 
to Paris, and, after deoliniiig a nominar 
to the chair of physiology at Glnsna^ 
1876, he accepted' 1877 a simaS'” 
the more genial climato of Geneva In t? 
same year he married again, his tliird^^ 
being an Englishwoman. The death of 
friend and rival, Claude Bernard, in ijn 
left vacant the professorship of experimeatd 
medicine at the College of France, and Brow^ 
Sfiquard WQa_ chosen to fill it, wMoh 1 



in the some year the French Aoad6inii> fa 
Sciences awarded himtheLacazepme,\rln|, 
iu 1886 he received the ‘ grand prix bienml' 
from the same body, which elected him a 
member in 1880 in place of Vulpian. Hj 
Eoyal Collogo of Physicians of London pij 
seated him with the Daly medal ia fa® 
In 1887 ho became prosidont of the Socifa 
do Biologio, an honour which ha deemed tb 
highest he received. Hie third wile died 
early in 1894, and Brown-Sdqunrd never 
recovered the shook. IIo died at Paris oa 
Sunday, 1 April! HO J. 

Throughout his life Brown-Sfiquai'd de¬ 
voted himself to the exporimontal study of 
the most recondite parts of physiology. Ho 
worked for long liours with the utmost »■ 
oularity, and with the most whole-heartd 
devotion to his subjects. Money and pfa. 
tion had no power to wean him fiom hie 
work. Throughout liis life he was poor, sad 
his poverty explains ins nomadic life; yet 
ho renounced bis prufLBSurBlup in Virginia, 
his fasliionablo practice hi London, and his 
nssurod income in New York when he found 
that thoy wore incompatible with his life's 
work. 

Brown-Sdquai’d wos chiefly cunoernedwith 
the properties and functions of the nsrrous 
system. He traced the origin of the sympa¬ 
thetic nerve fibres into the spinal cor^ and 
he was the first to show that epilepsy could 
be produced exporiiuonlolly in guinea-pigs, 
He establishud upon a firm scientific basis 
much of our present knowledge of diseases 
of the nervous system. He shares with 
Claude Bernard the honour of demonstrat¬ 
ing the existence of voso-inotor nerves, and 
he traced the sympathetic ncrve-flhres hack 
to the spinal curd. P'rom Juno 1889 he was 
much interostod in the question of the inte> 
ual soorotiou of certain glands, and, though 
his conclusions oro not gonorolly accepted, 
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■ -^nrtiliable that they -will some Jay 

j?f?entain the gc/m of furthni- a<I- 
XSw. Erown-S6quavd will 
a^gh place in tlie annuls of 

glffaya to f j,g 

“®MTt)hvsiologicttl science, altlioueli (ho 
?”?™MaSof tie facts ho hod discovered 
St always meet with general nooeplanco. 
^Bmtn-Sfiquord’s papers remain tincol- 
1 S They are scattered through the .1 our- 
if kPhvsiologio Normalo dn I’liommo et 
££SwB«llotmsdela«^^^ 
i^We’ in the ‘Archives do Pliyaiologie 
Lm!le et Pnthologique,’ and m '■»' 
Sof Soientmo and Practical Medicmo 
Surgery’ He also contrlbidod to the 
Tjndon WNbw York medical paiiers. 

rObituary notices in the AwhivoH do Pliysio- 
loiie Normalo ot Patholoaioue, fltli hor. 1804,_vj 

■ ° • and in Complos rciidus do la hoc. do I.ml. 


11'A. P. 


SiuOE. ALEXANDER HALMATN 
(1831-1899), Scottish divine, born at Abei'- 
ateie in the parish of Abornethy, Pevtliahiro, 
on 30 Jan. 1831, was (ho smi of David 
jltuce a Pei-thshire farmer. He was edu¬ 
cated at Auohtorarder pariah aohool. At 
the time of the diarupLiou his father removed 
to Edinburgh. Rvuco onlored JildinlnirgU 
University in 1846 and tho divinity liiill of 
lha Free Church of Scotland in 18 U). His 
early faith was auhjectod to si'voro (rials 
during his atiidies, and lie was at t imes ‘ pre¬ 
cipitated down to tho ground door of tho 
prunoovnl nliyss.’ Tlinso doubts, liowevor,ho 
surmounted and entered the Proo Uliurch 
ministry. After acting ns assia(ant, first at 
Ancriim and then at Jjooliwiniionli, lu* was 
called to Cardross in Duinbartonaliiro in 
1869. In 1808 ho Avas translaled to tho 
east Free Oliuvoli at llroiighty h'errjy in 7'’or- 
faiehire, and in 1871 hepublislu'dliiR sludies 
on the gospels entitled ‘ 'J'lio Training of tho 
Twelve,’ which oslablislied Ids repul at ion ns 
abiblical scholar and a writer of alii li tv. 'I'hoy 
were originally delivered J'rom tho (!ui'(lr().s,s 
pulpit, andreaolied a second eililiuu in 1877. 
In 1874 Bruce was Cimniiighiim leoluror, 
taking as his subject ‘'I'lio irumiliadoii of 
Christ’ (Edinburgh, 187li, Hvoi iluil edit. 
1881); and in 1876, on (lio denl.h of I’alrick 
Fairbairn [q. v.j, ho was appointed to tho 
chair of opologetios and Niiw Testament 
exegesis in thoFrcoCliurch Iliillat (Jlasgow, 
lathe twenty-four years during widen hn 
occupied this chair ho oxoroisod. tho s( rong- 
est influence over studonts, both from hm 
wide Imowledgo and on nceount of tho 
magnetism of his mind. At tho same time 
he published a numbov of oxegel leal works 
which eettthlishod his ftimo with a Avidnr 
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circle. Amonir (ho more notewordiy Avero 
‘St. Paul’s Oonceptioii of Ohristinnity’ 
(1804), his ‘Commentary on tho Synoptic 
Gospels ’ in the ‘ Expositor’s QrcekTestament ’ 
(1897), and ‘ThoEpistlo to tho Hohiws: 
tlio First Apology for Ohristinnity ’ (1899). 
Ho and William Hobertson Smith [q. v.] 
were (he first Scottish scholars Avhose au¬ 
thority Avas regarded with respeot among 
Oonmin hiblioal critics. 

'I'lio huldnoss of Bnico’s vioAvs Avas not, 
however, ontirely pleasing to Ids colleagues 
ill Iho Free Ohuroh. Tn 1889 ho puhliahcd 
‘Tho Kingdom ofGod; or, Christ'sTeochingn 
according to tho Synoptic Gospels’ (Edin¬ 
burgh, 8vo), a AA'ork Avluch gavo rise to eon- 
sidenibhs eritielsm OAving to Ids treatment of 
the inspired Avritin g s. In 18'J0 tho 1 ondenoy 
of Ids vinwB and tlioso of Dr. Arnreus Dods 
Avas considored by tlui general assembly, 
but that body enmu tn the cniicluaion that 
wliilo sonio of ilieir Bta(.emeu(.sliad boenuii- 
giiardud, their AvrilingHAVoro not at variance 
Avith (ho standards of tho eburoh (lIoAViii, 
to Lpftpr of Profeiitor Jilaildp, 1890; 
Knitu, Viitixpotimi in Theoloyy, 1890; Ri- 
uiiAUimow, Dr, Druee on the Kingdom of 
(3od, 1890; The Case StaM, 1890). 

Brueo reiuloretl groat sorvicos to tho music 
of his eluirch, JIo aelnd as eoni'ener of 
tho hymnal oommilleus Avliich issued tho 
‘ VriHi'Dliuveli Hymn Hook’ in 188:1, and in 
I8'J8 Iho ‘Uhtireli Hymiuiry’ for all the 
iSeoUisli pi’eslijluvian eliurehi'R. lie Aviis 
Gilford iwluri'r in Glosgow Uulversly for 
1890-7, «hoo.siiig ns his hiibieets ‘ Tho I’to- 
vidonrial Orderiiflho World*(T,mulon, 1807, 
Hvn) and ‘'J'iio Moral Order of I lie World 
in Ancient iiml Aloderii Thought’ (London, 
1899, 8vo), li’rnm 1891 ho assisted Gallon 
T. K. Giieyiui in udiliiig Iho ‘Theological 
Translation Library.’ 

Brueo died on? Aug. 1801) at38Hamilton 
Park Terrnee, GInsgoAv, and aviis buried on 
10 Aug. lit Bvmighty Ji’erry. Homiirriodin 
1800 Jane Hunter, diiughier of James 
Walker of I'liddersluo in lloxburghshivo. 
Hlio survived him Avilh a son David, n Glns- 
goAVAvriler, pnrtiuir in Iho firm of Alitcliell 
& Bruce, and n diiughler, Avho married 
Alilwurd Valonline of Srauelipslor and Now 
York, 

Besides the Avorks montionod ho was the 
aulhur of: 1, ‘ Tlin Uliief End of llevelation,’ 
Limdoii, 188], 8vo. 2. ‘Tho Paraholio 
Teaching of Uhrist,’ Jjondon, 1882,8vo; now 
edit. 1889. 3, ‘Tlio Galilean Oospol’ 

(‘ Household Jjiiu'ary of Exposition ’), Edin¬ 
burgh, J 88-1, 8 VO. -1. ‘1'’. 0. Baur and his 
Tlioovy of tho Origin of C'hriatinnity and of 
tlio Ncav 'i'esloraont ’ ('Present Bay Tracts,’ 
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No. 38'), London, 1886,8vo. 6 . ‘ The Miracu- tants of the country as well as 
lous Element in the Gospels,’ London, 1886, English immigrants. While aolaowleL?* 
8 vo. 6 . ‘ The Life of William Denny, the assistance rendered him by Mr 

London, 1888, 8 T 0 i 2nd edit. 1889. 7. and the company, he maintained oa'atlhni 

‘Apologetics; or, the Cause of Christianity of complete independence. lie repudiiM 
defensively Stated ’ (‘ International Theolo- the ‘ moral right ’ of Lobengula to 0 / 
gical Library’), Edinburgh, 1802, 8 vo. 8 . hlashonoland, but entirely disappioveJ j 
‘With Open Face; or, Jesus mirrored in the Matabele -war. When the war hJ, 
Matthew, Marie, and Luke,’ London, 1806, out he joined the expeditionaiy force u, 
8 vo. declined the post of chaplain, beoans, h 

[Glasgow Horald, 8 Aug. 1890; Scotsman, held that the Matabele, no less than tlu 
8 Aug. 1899; Free Church Monthly, Octohar company’s troops, were members of hia ja! 
J899; Congregational lieview, 1890, iv. 114; cese. I'o both sides alike he gave unrentt. 
Allibone's Diet, of Eng. Lit.] E. I. 0. ti„g service in the care of the sick iiij 

BEUCE, GEOEQE WYNDHAM BA.- wounded, and exposed himself with th 
MILTONKNIOnT-(1862-1896),flrstbiBhop utmost froedom. Injury to his health fe® 
of Mashonaland, horn in 1862 in Devonshire, fatigue and hardships compelled him to ret® 
was the eldest son of Lewis Bruce Knight- from the bishopric in 1894. He retunitit, 
Bruce of Eoehumpton Priory, Surrey, by bis England, and went immediately to Dbto^ 
wife, Caroline Margaret Eliza, only daughter shire, where he worked for a time withtl* 
of Thomas Newta of Tiverton in Devonshii-o. bishop of Exeter. In 1896 he wasnominattd 
Sir James Lewis Knight Bruce Ig. v.jwus to the crown living of Bovey Tracey, aci 
his grandfathei'. George was educated at shortly nl'terwards became asaistnnt-’bishop 
Eton, and matriculated from Merlon College, to Dr. E. 11. Hickersteth, then bishop ij 
Oxford, on 13 April 1872, graduating B.A. Exelur. lie died at the vicarage of Bowt 
in 1876 and M.A. in 1881. lie was oreateil Tracey on 16 Duo. 1896. On 21 Aug. Isis 
D.D. on 23 Feh. 1886. lie was ordained ho married Louisa, daughter of ,Tolm Ton of 
deacon in 1876 and priest in 1877, as curate Corlett I’ark lii Olxeshire. By her hs luuli 
of Bitoy in Gloucestershire. Ilowascnrato daughter, 

of St. Michael at Wondron, near IIoLston in Bruce was the author of: 1. ‘ JounnJjoI 
Cornwall, from 1878 to 1882, and vicar of the Mashounland MiHsion,’ London, 1892 
St.George,Evuiion,from 1882 to 1883. In 8 vo; 2i)d edit. IK()3. 2. ‘MemoriesofIh- 
1883 he oEorod his services as curate in the shonalaud,’ London, 1806, 8 vo. 
east end of Loudon, and from 1884 to 1886 (Brune's Works; Burke’s Landed Bent^jth 
was curate in charge of St. Andrew, "Bethnal Tiiiies, 17 Due. IBOO ; Missiuii Kiold, Fehrom 
Green. During this period the Oxford 1897; Foster’s Alumni Oxou, 1716-1880.] 
House Settlement was established. On B. 1 , C 

26 March 1886 ho was consecrated third BEUOE, llENJiY AUSTIN, llrstBAiiB 
bishop of Bloemfontein in St. Mary’s Ohuroh, Auokdakii (18J6-J805), statesmau, horn it 
Whitechapel. Eeservod by nature, he wos Dufl'ryn, Aherdaro, Glamorganshire, m 
in some ways unfitted for the work ncccssarjy 16 April 1816, was second son of Joh 
in a new country, and his 1 enure of the iiosi- Bruce (1781 -1872), by his first wife Samk, 
tion was not ill every respect a BueocBS. lie, daughter of Hugh Williams Austin, lectoi 
however, did admirable work in roorgauising of St. Peter’s, Barbados. Sir James Lewb 
and restoring order to the bishoprio. lie was Knigbt Bruce |q. v.'|, lord-justice, was his 
imbued with a love of ex]iloration, and bo- father’s younger bi-otlier. The name of ka 
fore the charter of tho South Afrioan Com- father’s family was originally Knight, This 
pany was obtained he made a preliminary ox- his father exchanged, on coming of age is 
pedition northwards, and penetrated to the 1805, for that of Bruce, after his motliei, 
Zambesi, lie visited Lobengula, the ohief Margaret, daughter of William Bruce, high 
of the Matabele, and obtained permission ehonirof Ghiniorganshiru. The BrucefsinUv 
fi-om the principal Mashoiia chiefs to send waaHcot 1 .iBh,butiin ancestor had comeeouth 
missionaries into their country. and bought, in 1747, the Diiirryn estate is 

After the charter of tho British South Ulamorganshire, wlioru John Bruce lojg 
Africa Company was grtmled in October lived,andwhichiilUmnlulybccameIiiBptD> 
1889, Jfnight-Bruce followed the pioneer perty and descended to his son, The old 
force into tho country, and in 1891, on the hoiiso,whichLordAberdarerehuiltinl87l)- 
ersation of the bishopric of Mashonaland, he 1871, dated from J'Idwavd II. BishopOopl^ 
accepted the post of fir.st bishop. Ably as- ston,writiiigora 1 hrocdaya’vi 8 ittothefatW| 
aisled by Ids wife, who shared his love for John Brnco, at DiilTryn in 1834, says that tk 
Hip natives, he laboured among the inhahi- ‘domestic sci'iie ronl'isod his ideal picture of 



among his vassals, all looli- 
to Mm with ttfthotion and veneration. 
M mountain scenery gave a oliarmto 
^ and liotirtv {rood iiumoup 


^idTpervaded the whole famity. A more 
and affectionate ono 1 have never 
fm not likely again to see ’ (Cardi f 
Cw ^toher 1872), Some years later tfie 
S’b«ame very rich. It was n 1837 
be became full owner of the Puffryn 
on the death of a cousin, Frances 
Amb eldest daughter of Thomas Tryoo of 
Duffrro, and first wife of tlio Hon. William 
^o^rey, eon of George ITawy Grey, fifth 
M of Stamford, Thoreiiiion the lather 
Msumed the additional surnaino of Vryco, 
but his sons did not follow liis cxaniplo m 
this regard. At the same poriod the Abui'- 
dare valley, of which the JJuffryn esUito 
formed part, which had long Imun a wild 
teeionofsmall valueto its posscssora, became, 
through the discovery of great buds of coal, 
1 centre of industry and a inine of wealth. 
A great part of this valuable property pas.K>d 
to Lord Aberdare. , ,. 

At sue years old Bruce was 1 akmi by Ins 
parents to St. Omor, and remained there I ill 
he was twelve, when he returned In Wales 
and attended the Hwansea graniinav school. 
Thera he imhihud a lilting for Latin verso, 
which remained with liim to the end, In- 
atead of proceeding to Oxford or Uuiubridgc, 
Bruce left school for the cliaiul)(>rs of liia 
uncle, James Lewis (afterwards kird-Juslice) 
Knight Bruce. lie was called (o (lie bar 
ftom Lincoln’s Inn in 1887, wlimi only two- 
snd-twenty, and began pvaclvee, At the 
same date his fathur eame into liis for¬ 
tune, and six years kler, in 1848, Brnce 
retired from the bar. For reasims of health 
he spent the next two years in Italy ami 
Sicily, greatly to his physical and mental 
advantage in after years. In iftl/i, <in re¬ 
turning to England, he married Aniinbellii, 
daughter of Bioliard Beailon and sist er of Hir 
Cecil Boadon ftj. v,] In 1847 he was tt[i- 
minted stipendiary magistrate for JVIurUiyr 
l^dvil and Aberdare, a nosilion which he 
held until he entered tlni I louse of Ooinnions. 
That event took place in 18(32, wlion ho wits 
returned in the liberal interest for Merthyr 
IJydvil. He showed from iJio first that no 
meant to take his parliamentary duties 
sffiiously. In the same year his first wife 
died, and he married secondly, in 1854, Nora 
Cieina Blanche, younger daughtor of Hir 
William Napier [q. v.], the historian of 
the peninsular war. In 1855 he hooatno 
one of the Bowlais trustees, a posit,ion of 
great local importance, which enabled him 
todomtich sorviee to the iron industry of 


South Wales and to increase his influence in 
his native district [see Olabic, Gbobsii 
Thomas, Suppl.] 

Alter ten years of independent momber- 
ehip of the Ilouse of Commons, Bruce was 
appointed undor-soorelary of state for the 
homo department in November 18C2, in Lord 
Palmerston’s ministry, ond remained in that 
ollieo till April 1804. Sir George Grey [q. v.] 
was his chief, and ho fully appruciatod tlie ad¬ 
vantage of beginning oifioial life under ono 
so sagacious and oxporiencod, fn April 18(34 
ho bocamo vice-prusident of tlio committee 
of coimcil on education in tlio same ad¬ 
ministration, and was sworn a mnmbor of 
the privy council. In the same year he was 
appointed a charity commissioner for Eng¬ 
land and Wales, and held that olfiee until 
the fall, in the Hummer of 1800, of Lord 
Kussell’s government, which had succeeded 
Palmerston’s on that slatesinaii’s death in 
October 1805. At the end of 1805 and for 
some montliR of the next year ho was also 
sisiond churoh estates commissioner. In 
thmo various oapaoiliws ho gained mueh 
cMHlit, and was marked out for higher office. 
He ])ublis}ied in 1800 an address to the 
Hoeial Hoieni ‘0 Association upon national 
ednention, and a speech on the ediioafion 
of tlio poor bill in 1807. Meanwhile in 
1802 tie sat on a royal ooramission which 
iiiquirod into tlio eonrlilion of mines, and in 
1805 on another whieli was occupied with 
tlie Paris ExliibiMon. 

At tlie general t-lection of November 
1808 Bruce wits defeated in his old con- 
slit iiency of Merthyr Tydvil, but he quickly 
found a seal in UoiilVewsliire on 25 .Ian. 

I HOD, on the death of the sitting member, 
lie bad already apooptwI (lliidslone's invita¬ 
tion In join Ills cabtnet ns home scevetary. 
(Hailstone eungratulatecl himself upon having 
found ' u lioaveii-borii lioino socrotiiry,’ Bviice 
discharged liis duties with tlie utmost eon- 
HciontioiiHUCHS, and althouglt his acts were 
subjected to rigorous criticism, they passed 
woil througli the ordeal. Bis tenure of the 
home olliee was mainly iduntiiiud witli 
a reform of tint limmsiiig laws, in wliieh 
he sought a via media betiween tumperancu 
fanaties and t.Iie irreconcilable cliampiuns 
of tlio browing interest. In 1871 he iniroi- 
dnciul a nitaiHuvo whiclt tciulcd to ruduco 
tlio uumbor of public-houses and subjected 
them to stricter supervisiim than before, 
Tlio brewers and pubUeans raised an out¬ 
cry wliioh lod to tlio withdrawal of the 
Ml, but in (ho noxt soasion of 1872 Bruce 
brought it forward in n somewhat modified 
form, and it jmssixl into law. 'I'ho licensing 
power was committed to the oaro of magis- 
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trntos, penalties for misconduct in public- 
houses were increased, and the hours during 
which public-houses might be kept open 
were shortened. Eleven at night was fixed 
as the closing time for yublic-houses in the 
country, and midnight for those in London. 
But the passing of the bill did not end the 
agitation either of those whose interests 
were affected unfavourably by it or of those 
who deemed it as offering inadequate en¬ 
couragement to the cause of temperance, 
It contributed to reduce the popularity of 
Gladstone’s government and to drive the 
brewers and their clients into the ranks of 
the conservatives, with disastrous rctsult on 
the fortunes of the liberals at future polls. 
The conservative government of 1874 dis¬ 
appointed a very general expectation among 
its supporters that it would repeal Brucos 
licensing laws, but only very alight modifi¬ 
cations were allowed by Mr. (now Viscount) 
Cross's Licensing Act of 1874. 

On the queslion of church disestablish¬ 
ment in England and Wales, which was 
always threatening to come, but did not 
come during Bruce's oflicial career, within 
the liberal programme of legislation, Bruce's 
tone was somewhat uncertain. II e held that 
the section of his party which pushed that 
miestion to the front was ill-advised, and 
that to raise it was merely to excite within 
the party discord, whicli would make it dilfi- 
oiilt for the government to carry measures of 
which all liberals approved. But a defiant 
attitude on bis part on one sido or tbo other 
would have done mischief, lie know well, 
thanks to his residence in Wales, the forces 
in favour of disestahlishmoiit that had to bo 
reckoned with. Allliougb tolerant and pliilo- 
sopbio in matters of religion, he was person¬ 
ally a convinced memher of tho church of 
England. In the summer of 1873 the un¬ 
popularity which liohert Lowe (afterwards 
Viscount Sherbrooke) [q. v.], tho chancellor 
of the exchequer, then incurred led Glad¬ 
stone to assume, in addition to tho duties 
he was already discharging, those of Ijowe’s 
post, and to invite Bruce to make way for 
Lowe at the homo oilice, Bruce was offei-ed 
in exchango one of throe appointments—the 
lord-lieutenancy of Ireland, the vioo-royalty 
of Canada, and tho lord presidentship of the 
council. lie chose tho last, and was imme¬ 
diately raised to tho peerage (22 Aug. 1878) 
under the title of Baron Aberdare. lie did 
not, however, bold this great office long; 
the cabinet determined upon a dissolution in 
the following January (1874), and their 
party was heavily defeated ot the polls. 
Gladstone's government resided, and Ijord 
Aberdare's omclal politicol lim ended. 


Thenceforth Lord Aberdar^BTvjr 
career was devoted to educational econo 
and social questions, many of which had W 
pressed on his attention while at ttoV® 
office. In 1875 he delivered an iZZ; 
address on crime and punishment at 7 
Social Science Congress. On 20 Jnn iS 
ho was elected I'Mi.S. In the same ymti 
hecame chairman of the commission 
noxious vapours, in 1882 of another on nl 
formatory and indust rial schools. But su h 
topics did not exhaust his interests. Inijjli 
he became president, of the Royal GoonaZ 
onl Society, in sncoossioii to Sir llntherlorf 
Alcock [q. V. Suj)pl.J, and he oconpiodfroB 
1878 to 1802 tiio president’s ehiSrX 
Royal Historical Sooiuly, in which hoant 
coeded Karl llussoll. In 1882 he 
chairman of the National African Oompaai 
n politico-commercial company formed fc 
Sir George Taubmnn Goldie for tho purpoi 
of organising and extending commerce do. 
lUatioii, and exploration in West Africa 
With tho di'vcfopmont of West Africaa 
commerce Abordaro was thenceforth oloaelj 
connocted. In 1880 tho National Africaa 
Company bought out two Eronch companiai 
whicli had triod to iuvado tho territmia 
which it was working. An existing objec- 
tion which was felt by tbo English govem- 
mout to giving a chart or to a company whoaa 
lorritorinl riglits wore disputed was iLuste. 
moved, and the Notional African Company 
received a chariot under the name of tfc 
Royal Niger Company, Over its onoratioia 
Aberdare actively presided till his dentb, 
in allianeo with Sir George Tiiubman GoUia 
(who was tho moving spirit of llis ente^ 
priiio). Tho work proved congenial to Al)e^ 
dare, and probably prolongou his life. In 
1899 tho Royal Niger Cunipany was tain 
over by tho go vornmont, and wlion the trana- 
for was under diseussion in the House ofLoria 
on 24 May 1899, Lord .Salisbury paid a hsnd- 
soino tribute to Lord Abcrdiue’s high sd- 
ministrativo ability in conducting the com¬ 
pany’s affairs. Subsequently Lord Mia- 
bury pointed out that tho efforts of Lord 
Abordaro and his follow-founders of thcKigei 
Company ‘ suocaodocl in rosorving for Eng¬ 
land influenco over a vast torritow, M of 
wealth and full of iiiluihitnnts, which there la 
oyery prospect in the future will yield a 
rich liarvest to tho British empire. But for 
tho Niger Company much, if not all, of this 
territory would have passed under another 
flag, and the advance that we have made in 
stopping inlor-lribal wars, in arresting slave- 
raiding, and in diminishing the liquor tralilc 
would not have como to pass.’ 

During tho last years of Lord Aherdaro'a 
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much time to Iho better or- 



Zmittoe that the Woleli Intonnodkto 
rancafiou Act of 1889 was foiindod. lie bt'- 
K«sid1nt of the University polleae at 
rardiff on its foundation in 188d, and de¬ 
livered tbe inaugural address tlicre on 
oiOct. 1883, urging most hlrongly that the 
^ucatioaal edifice in the iirmeipality should 
tie crowned by the oroatioii of a university 
oflikles. He presided in tlio lu'xt fnw years 
steathering after gathering oallod to further 
this object, and when the charter Iiad bpcn 
at lost obtained in 1801 ho, as ‘ ooinmandiT- 
in-ebiefof tlieAVeUh educational army,’was 
naturally elected by a iinanimoiis vote tlio 
flrst cliancellor of the now institution, 
25 Jan. 1896 (cf. Adtlrm befom the ll'elsh 
Stttiml Society of lioei-pool, hy rrofeemr 
Viriamu Jonee, Tiec-(1hmwellof of the Uni- 
ursity if Wake, Oardill’, 189fi). 

LnrdAberdnrc had boon made a (l.O.B. 
on 7 Jan. 1886, and ho ndliorod to Wr. 
Gladstone, to whom he was pahsioiiately 
loyal, when ho adopted homo rule in ItiWl. 
In 1893 he nocoptud his old chief’s imita¬ 
tion to preside over the coimuission on tlio 
aged poor, which occupied him till nuar his 
death, which took place at 31) I’rinoo's (Inr- 
dens, London, on 23 Fob. 1806. 11 o was 
buried at Mountain Ash, Honlh Wales. 

Aberdare had four childron by his first 
wife, of whom llivno survivnd him—- 0111 ' 
son, Henry I’ainpbull llruee, his auceossor 
in the peerage, niid two dniighliTs. Ily his 
second wife, who died on 27 Ajiril 18U7, ho 
left two sons and six duiighl ers. 

Active and ntlilotic, Jiriieo was duvoted 
to field-sports, and owed In tliran morn then 
one serious aceidont. Whun in llin coiiiii ry 
he was fond of long rides among the hills. 
Well suited to ho a gront oivner of coal 
property, ho maiiitainod oxeelloiU. personal 
relations witli his colliers. Hu was tlio 
most clnbablo of men. llu was oiiu of tlio 
first members of tlio Cosmopolitan (Hub. ITo 
was one of the twelve wlin formod tho 
Breakfast Club hi the spring of 180(1, and 
attended a mooting of that society only nino 
days before his death, lie was long a mom- 
ber, and latterly a trustee, of llin A t.liQumum, 
and he was doclod at Orillions in 1808. 

Possessing a retentive momoty, ho know 
by heart much poetry. To Drydon lio was 
deeply attached, and ho had a passion for 
military Jiistory. In 1804 ho odilod, with 
great diligence and care, tho ‘Life’ of lus 
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j father-in-law, Sir William Napier. In 1894 
he wrote an introductory notico to the 
* Eaily Advenlui'es ’ of his friend, Sir Austin 
Iloiiry Layard [q.v. Suppl.] They had known 
each other intimately from 1848 onwards. 

A statue of Abordaro has boon orected at 
Oardiir. His best literary memorial is the 
fine jinem ‘ On a Birthday,' by his friend Sir 
Lewis Morris, which was writtoii to 00 m- 
ineinnrato Abordaro’s sovculiotli birthday 
(hloinuB, GoUeoted Works, p. 272), 

[Life and Iioltora, privately printed, Oxford, 
1002; 0-. Ji. C| okiiyiinj's Complete Pconige, i. 
anil lid.'] M. 0. D. 

BRUOB, JOHN C0TiLINGW09D 
(1806-1892), antiquary, born nt Albion 
Vlnco, NowcasIlo-oii-'jVne, in 1806, was 
tho oldest son of John flrncu of Nowcostle, 
IIo was odiiratcd nt (ho I’oroy Street 
Academy, a wi'll-known solnid in Ncwoastlo 
kept by his father, and afterwards at Mill 
Hill School, Middhwx. llo ontored Glas¬ 
gow University in I82J, grndiialcd M.A. in 
1826, and hecamo lion. Llj.l). in 1863. In 
early life ho atiidiud for the preshytorian 
miiiislry, bill nover sought a ‘call ’ from any 
congri'gnticm. lii 1831 ho began to assist 
in Ihn maiingement of his father’s school, of 
which lie beenmo solo proprietor in 1834, 
when his father died. Ho retired from tho 
soliunl, lifter a successful enreor, in 1863. 

Bruco was an onthusiaslic niilimiary, and 
liis work, I bough hardly that of a tlisoovoror, 
was of a useful and sliiniilaliug kiml. His 
best known boohs are ‘ Tim Uomnn Wall,’ 
puhliHlied in 1861, and ‘ Thu Wallet Book 
fin Inter editions ‘Tho Hnndhook’J of the 
uouiaii IVall,’ piiblislnsl in 1893. lie noted 
ns editor, from 1870 to 1876, of tho ‘ Lapi- 
darium Seiilimtrionale.,’ issued by llie New- 
oasllo Socioly of Antiquaries, iiuring forty 
years Bruco uiiiiually visit ml various purls of 
tJio Wnll,aiid iirgniiised ‘ pilgrimngus ’ thillier 
in 1861 and 1886, IIu was nidud in his ro- 
siiarohes liy his friend John (Jlaylon^ F.H.A. 
Brueo was a aoorolnry and vico-prosidoiiO of 
tho Booiely of Anli'qunrLos of Nowcnsllo 
(oh'clod 1810); follow of tho Society of 
AntiqunriuH, liondon (ule.ctod 1862); and 
eorresjjondiiig uiomher of tho Boyal Arohmo- 
logienl liistilulo of Homo, lln Was also 
chairman of tho Jioynl Infirmary, Newcastle, 
and organised 11 choir to visit its wards. 

Bruoo died, after a short illness, nt his 
rcsidonco in Nowcuslln on 6 AjirJl 1892,and 
was buried in tho old oemotory, Josmond. 
Bomo of Ills limps and drawings were pro- 
sent ml by his son in J803 to tho Newcastle 
tSooiety of Antiquaries. A portrait of Bruce 
from a photograph is prefixed to tho ‘ Hand- 
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book of the Boman Wall ’ (4tli edit.; also 
in Arch. JEl., 1892, xv. 364). 

Bruce married in 1833 Charlotte, daughter 
of T. Gadnsford of Gerrard’s Cross, Bucking- 
hamshire, and had two sons and two daugh¬ 
ters. The eldest son, Sir Gainsford Brnce, 
was one of the judges of the high court of 
justice from 1892 to 1904. 

Bruce was a frequent contributor to the 
‘ Aroheoologia Ailliana ’ and to similar peri¬ 
odicals. Among liis separately published 
works may bo menlionod: 1. ‘The Hand¬ 
book of English Ilistory,’ 1848,12mo; 3rd 
edit. 18B7. 2. ‘The lioman Wsll,’ New- 

castle-on-Tyne, 1861,4to j 2ndodit.,enlarged, 
1833; 3rd edit. 1807. 3. ‘The Bayoux 

Tapestry,’ 1866. 4. ‘The Wallet Book of 
the Boman Wall,’ 1863, 8vo; 4th edit, (the 
‘Handbook’), 1896. 

[ArrhseologU .ffilUiinn, 1.332, xv, 364 f. 
(Hodgkin); Proceedings of 8oc. of Antiquaries, 
Xondon, 23 April 1802, p. 132 (Evans); Allic- 
nsenm, 9 April 1892, p. 475; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

W.W. 

BBtrOE, BOBEBT {d. 1602), political 
agent and any, was the sou of Ninian Brnce, 
brother of the laird of llinnio. Ho was first 
heard of in Eehruai'y 1670, when, on account 
of somo domonst ration of catliolic zeal, ho was 
summoned, with two other goutlemon, by 
the privy council of Scotland to answer to 
the charges brought against him. For 
neglecting to appear he was proclaimod a 
rebel and put to the horn (licff. of J’rioy 
Comudl, iii. 102, 106). Ho was thou de¬ 
scribed ns ‘ servant and secretary to James, 
sometime archbishop of Glasgow,’ and from 
his own account it seems that he was em¬ 
ployed at tho time on some aifaire of Mary 
Stuart. Arohbiehop Beaton was then in 
Paris, acting as Marys ambassador nt the 
court of Fronce; and Bruce, retiring io tho 
continent, entered in 1681 the newly erectod 
Scots college at Pont-iV-Mousson, soutthitlier 
probably by hie patron, tho archbishop, to 
complete his studies. Here ho remained for 
over four years. In January 1686 Tliomas 
Morgan (1643-1006 ?) [q. v.] wrote to hlory 
Stuart, specially tocommending Bruce for 
her service in Scotland, and enclosing n 
letter from Bruce himsolf (JIunniH', State 
Papers, pp. 468-63), who, referring to his 
former services, states that after devoting 
himself mean while tophilosophyand divinity, 
he had now loft Pont-a-Mousson for Paris, to 
be emidoyed in tho projects of the Duke of 
Guise. Bruce was accordingly sent into 
Scotland in the summer of that year, acooin- 

J anied by two jesuits, Edmund Ilay and 
ohn Bury, disguised as his servants (Foubim- 
Lmih, JSarratives, p. 204), and was put into 


communication with the cath^TTT' 
Huntly and Morton (Maxwell), amiS 
Claude Hamilton. These nobleman v 
back to the Duke of Guise with Mr? 
letters bearing their signatures. The iSt 
were filled up in Paris at the daWa 
tion, and carried to Philip of Spain, to vU 
they were oddressod/ by Bruce, whoi* 
commended to tho king as ‘a nohlemaarf 


proved trust and a good catholic.’ tS 
catholic lords asked for their purpose fe!! 
Philip six thousand troops and Ifionm 
crowns. Bruce’s departure to Spain on S 
mission was liostoned, so Mendoza roponi 
by orders for his arrest in France, onaccom 
of some strong declarations made by hiaj, 
favour of tho josiiits. In September he y 
an audience of tho king, who seemed faroiiN 
ably impressed by him, and sent himyi 
‘with fair words’ to Mendoza at Paris y 
thence to the Prince of Parma. WithParan 
Bruoo remained for somo time, completeb 
gaining his conlidonoo and that of all co,;. 
corned in the Scoto-Spanish intrigues. 
Meanwhile 1 iio execution of Mary Rtiiarth 

1687 clinngod tlio aspect of Soottwli affaia 
and Phili]) decided to oeeedo to 1 ho requestef 
tho catholic lords, so far at least as to promise 
io give them Iho 160,000 emwns llireeot 
four months after they should takenpanm, 
Brnco was accordingly sent into ScotlanJ, 
May 1687, witli a message ftom Philip to 
King James, in the hopo of indncin/tle 
king to throw in his lot with tho calhollo 
and to avenge liis mother’s death. He 
corried with liim lotlors from Guise and 
Porma, with ton thousand crowns in gold, 
which lie was io spend apparently at his 
diserulinu for the good of the cause. He 
wont resolved ‘ io speak very plainly to ths 
king, and to point out to liim the otrof in 
wliicli ho was living;’and Mendoza, after 
despatching him on his miasion, spoke hi Alj 
to Philip of his envoy's pioty and zoal, inns- 
mncli as he hnd ' given liis all in Scotland 
to tho jesuits, tlioro to aid thorn in thek 
task.’ Bruco liiul several interviowa ■mth 
James, hut witliout tho success ho hod hoped 
for. In August .1688 ho wrote to Pamu 
that iho only oonrea now open to him vti 

f frA Vtitiillfk -l.lzii Tfinns nP nfl^ fn va1« Afi 



the principal catholics havo resolved that 'it 
is expedient fur tho public weal that we sub* 
mit to tiho crown of Spain; ’ and that Huntly, 
whose letter he encloses, had authorise 
him to mnlco this statomont on theirheh^ 
Bruco was now an important peraonaga 
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had broughl, to him from 
Sbm another ten thouhand crowiie. Ho 
Parma five hundred ciwns an n 
and a pension of forty crowns a 
SrSitoUalluegotiationsortliecal hollo 
o^d through his hands. Hut after 
fho Mcape of Colonel William Simpill Lq. v.] 
tom his prison in Edinburgh, Uruiglu, the 
inel's Servant, indiffnont at not; 
brtJsr paid by Bruce, anowud hmiso f to bo 
Siired in England, whoro ho sold to the 
“Centapfobct'oflotlorsfroin Ilnntly 
fadotbera, in(5uding a long and irapordint 
Wterfrom Bruce himself diraetod to Barina 
February 1689). Elieahoth sent Iho piidtot 
0 James, and the whole oouepirttoy was ex- 
msed to the consternation ot tho country, 
tking was stirred up to aomo fooblo 
measures against tho lords, and thormipon 
Bmoe incited Ilundy to (he open iiisuiwo- 
tion which ended in tho fiasco of the Brig 
of Dee. Bruce, whoso nanio had alvoiidy 
gppeai'ed in a deeroo of liniiishiiK'iit iiro- 
louiiced against oorlain josiiilB and oHk'hi, 
now remomedoomparalivi'ly quiet for soino 
years. In Becomber 1681) ho was at Homo. 
' In the summer of 169:1 Briieo reapncm-ml 
r a moment, under Iho alias of liartill 
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butin August of that yuiir, wluhi tlio mot was 
batching, 8ir Eohort Bowes [q. v.), tho Jlliig- 
hsli agent at the Scnltieh coiivt, h(<ii(> (o 
Burgluey tho astonishing nows that Briieo, 
whom ho still culls ‘ servant of (lie bishop of 
Glasgow,’ had written to him from (lalais, 
oSeiing 'to discover tile praoticoe of Hpiiiii’ 
(M titatf Paper*, iSeoll. ii. 012, 018). 

On 17 Not.Bi'uco, still in appoariiiici* nctr- 
tag on behalf of hie old frioiida, arrived mieo 
mote in Gotland with niouoy from Elaiidovs, 
and on 8 Boc., to tho surprlso of Bowes, 
James passed an act of cuiiiicil griuiliing ' re¬ 
mission’ to Bobort Bruco ‘for Jiigli Iri'iismi, 
negotiation with foreign jiriuci'S and joeuils 
for the alteration of religion,’ &c. It is ovl- 
dent that Bruce was ill oanu'sti in his now 
character. IIo wrote from Bruasola, 26 May 
1694: 'I have travollod of late to discredit 
the Jesuits in all parts wlioro they have pro¬ 
cured to do harm horolnforo... to sorvo tho 
qneen, and hassard both life, moans, and 
honesty without obligationj’ and in .July ho 
aent&om Antwerp information whioh proved 
to be accurate regarding tho oinhaidcation 
of Bather James Gordon with otliors, witli 
money for tho inaurgont earls (JlntjMd 
Papers, iv. 686, 660; of. Cal. Hootl. ii. ^’•18). 

Against Bruce's naino in tlio regiator of 
the Scots college, it ie uotod without bub- 


picion, in 1698, that lia is still following tho 
court. But his doiibln dealing couhl not 
much longer escapo tho vigilance of his 
former allies, On 8 March 1690 Bather 
Baldwin wrot o to him from Antwerp, wnrn- 
ing him that reports wore in ciroulatioii that 
lio hod 'made submission to tlio King of 
Scots;’ and pi'osonl.ly Briico was in custody 
ntBnissols, charged witli Iho misapprupriii- 
tion of funds entrusted to liim, communica¬ 
tion witli English spios, tho betrayal of tho 
catholic cans:', and, in particular, with jiro- 
vcnliiig tho fall of Bumharton Castle into 
tho hands of cnthnlics for tho King of Spain, 
by giving intelligonco of its intended cap- 
tiiro to ‘tho Scottish antipopo’ (B. 0. Srotl, 
vol. Ixv. Nos. 87, 88). Fathor Crichton, 
John irainilinn, thn I'larls lliiiilly, EitqI, 
and Westmorlund, with of.hers, gavo evi- 
donco ngaiiist liim. Ho romaiiiod in prison 
for fourlenn montiis, according to ITospi- 
nianiiH, wlio tolls a slrungo and incredible 
story of Cvichlim having Imcomo Bruco’s ac¬ 
cuser out of rovongo, booaiiso Bruce had 
rt'jecU'd (ho Jesuit’s proposal that ho should 
OHsaKsiimto tho cluiiicellor hraitiaud (//ts- 
Jmiiiira, p, 391). Afli'r oraorging 
from prison liriico apiiears to have visited. 
Hcotliuid (October 1001) uiulor tho name of 
IVtor Nemo, with cort niii eomiianions whom 
lie was accused of attompliug to murder. 
This Uoliort liriioo aliiiaNernn,undcrtortui'o 
in IWinlnirgli, ‘coiifessi’d muoli villainy,’ 
and said that lie was in tho pay ot .Tohn 
(,'ecil [q.v. Hiippl.); niid in (ho followli)gmont.h, 
(’ardinal d’tissal., writing from Horae, warns 
Villoroi against certain spies tlion in Branco 
in (ho interest of Hyiain, meiitioiiing Itobert 
Bi’iioo ‘fort mauvais honmio' and Dr, Cecil. 

Bruco died in Vftri.s of tiio plogiin in 1602, 
For sorao tiino he luidhoon preparing a work 
against thn Josiiits, which an intolligoneor 
frnm Bruasola report ed as boing ‘ nt'arly risidy 
to ho printed' {Cal. Uoin. Khz. 18 28 Aug. 
J699). Ills heirbwiigbt thoimpiihlished book 
to tho Bkenoh nuncio, and asked 4 60 duealn 
fur it, adding that tho IliiguonotslmdolVerod 
a thnnsaiul diieatB {Vatican AfiSW.; Nm- 
taaiura di P'raneia. vol. coxo. f. I'Ul). 'I'ho 
mmcio roforrod tho matter to tho jmpo, and 
tlio popo to tho gonoral of the sooioty, who 
(locilin'd tJio oJI'or with tho remark Biatsudi 
■writ iiigs wore uuinoroiis, luid that if ho wore 
to buy tliom all up ho would ho ruined. 

[In Dchlition to tho sourcos roforrod to above: 
Spiinish I’lipuvs, Eliz. iii. 680, 689-00, 606-7, 
iv. M4, 101,201, SOI, 478 and pivshim; Toiilof/s 
Papiors d’Bhat, iii. 412-82, 409-71, 602-80; 
Ciddorwood’s Clmrch of Hoorlaiid, v. 14-36; 
Ifiuniltnii Fapors, i. 673, 686; 'J'horpo’s Cal, 
8tato Dnpors, Sootland, ii. 170,180.] T. 0. L, 
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BRUNLEES, SiK JAMES fl816-1802), 
Bon of John Brunlees and his wife Margaret, 
daughter of John Rutherford of Kelso, was 
horn on 6 Jaii. 1616 at Kelso. His father 
•was gardener and steward to the Duke of 
Roxburgh's agent. James was educated at 
the parish school, and afterwards at a pri¬ 
vate school, and on leaving this he en¬ 
gaged in gardening and farm -worlt in order 
to prepare himself to become a landscape 
gardener. He had, however, a natural taste 
for engineering work, and, becoming ac¬ 
quainted with a Burve 3 ’or on the Roxburgh 
estates, he picked up a considerable know¬ 
ledge of surveying, and was eventually em¬ 
ployed to make a survey of the estates, 
huring this time he saved money to pay for 
attendance on classes at the Edinburgh 
University, where he studied for several 
sessions. 

In IfiS? he was an asiiMant on the Bol¬ 
ton and Preston line, and afterwards on the 
Caledonian line to Glasgow and Edinburgh. 
He then became an assistant to (Sir) John 
JTawkshaw [q. v. Suppl.] on the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire railwa}’. lie carried out 
railway works in the north of Ireland and 
Lancashire from 18B0 to 1856 {Proc. Jmt. 
Civil Eng. xiv. 239, xvii. 442). 

In 1856 Brunlees began the preparation 
of plans and estimates for the construction 
of several ii^ortant railways in Brasil, in¬ 
cluding the Sko Paulo railway, a line across 
the very sleep slopes of the Serra do Mar, 
where he had to adopt the sj'stem of in¬ 
clined planes and stationary engines. This 
system was fully described in a paper by the 
resident engineer, Mr, 1). M. Fox (Proc. 
Inst. Civil Eng. x.\.x. 29). For his success 
in carrying this work to completion he was 
in 1673 granted the order of the Roso of 
Brazil. 

Another line and remarkable piece of rail¬ 
way construction for -which Brunlees was 
in part responsible was the Mersey railway, 
with the tunnel under the river between 
Birkenhead and Liverpool; he -was joint 
engineer with Mr. (now Sir) BouglasFox, and 
on the completion of the work in 1886 they 
were both knighted, The tunnel was de¬ 
scribed in a paper by Mr. F, Fox (Proc. Inst. 
Civil Eng. Ixxxvi. 40). He was also, with 
ITawkshaw, engineer to the original Channel 
Tunnel Company. 

The most important of the harbour and 
dock works for which Brunlees was re¬ 
sponsible was the construction of the Avon- 
mouth dock for the city of Bristol, the trade 
of the city of Bristol having suffered severely 
from the difficulties of approach to the city 
through the narrow and tortuous course of 


the river Avon. This dock w'as mTiTr' 
tion from 1868 to 1877 (see Proc Itutr 
Eng.lv. 3). ' "“■■'W.&P, 

Brunlees also designed several iniMit,.. 
piers, the longest being those ofSoK 
and bouthond. He became a memW 
the Inslitution of Civil Engineers m i,- 
served on the council for many tbum 
was president during 1882-3. ^ 

lie died at his residence, ArovlpTnJ 
Wimbledon, on 2 June 1892 at 
seventy-six. A bust of Sir John pasAe 
the possession of his son, Mr. J. Bmnl.* 
of M estminster. He married on 6 Aug Lc 
Elizabeth, daughter of James Kirkman f 
Bolton-le-Moors. ■“ 

lle-wrqte the following professionalpapeH, 
in addition to those already mentioned 
‘The Construction of Sea Embankmenhn 
Morecambe Bay,’ 185,5. ‘ Proposed Sk 

Railw’uy across the Isthmus of Suez,' 15% 

‘ Proposed Wet Docks at Whitehaven,’ 18,4 
‘Re])ort on proposed Site for Docks it 
Bristol,’ 1871. ‘ Railway Accidents, tb' 
Causes and Mcons of Frevention' (Pw 
Inst. Civil Eng. xxi. 345). ‘Presvdenfnl 
Address ’ (ib, Ixxii. 2). 

j.0bitunry notices in Proc. Inst. Civil Et- 
cxi., Bucko’s Poeraga &c. 1800; Timea.tJtS 
1802.] T.H.B. 

BUCHANAN, Sin GEORGE (1831- 
1896), physician, the elder son of Geoip 
Adorn Buchanan, was born in Myddelb 
Square, Ldington, where bis father ttm in 
general medical practice, on 6 Nov. 1831, 
He received his early education at Uniies 
sity College School, and in 1851, after gn- 
dilating B. A. in the university of London, k 
entered University College as a medical stih 
dent. After a distinguished career botb it 
the college and university he graduated M.B, 
London in 1864 and was admitted M.D. u 
the folio-wing year. 

lie then became resident medical officetit 
the London Fever Hospital, where he afb- 
wards served as physician (1861-1868) and 
consulting physician. He was admitted a 
member of the Royal College of Phyaciam 
of London in 1868, and at that dale he iru 
practising as a physician in Gower Street, 
Wding the post of assistant p^siciantotbe 
Hospital for Sick Children in (ireat Ormond 
Street. In 1866 Buchanan was elected a 
fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of 
London, where he served die office of censor, 
1892-4, and Lettsomian lecturer in 1867. 
Hawns president of the Ex>idemiological So¬ 
ciety in 1881, and in 1882 he was dected a 
fellow of the Royal Society. 

Buchanan was attracted gradually to tlu 
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In 1867 he was 



.Xate M^sone-flfth higher 
5’,! Thole metropolis. His reports on the 
SiScomlition of .his distnet wm^e soon 
^co-mfsed as masterpieces, and in 1861 the 
mrfwal department of the privy council 
wn to employ him as an occasional in- 
Sr In this capacity ha carried out 
&tic inquiries into the local working 
rVthe vaccination laws and obtained results 
which -were afterwards embodied m the 
Miaiding act of 1867. For the privy council 
too he investigated and did much to secure 
tliB prevention and limitation of epidemic 
tnihua in Lancashire during the cotton 
time of 1863. He reported in 1860 upon 
a comprehensive inquiry carried out in a 
auBiber of selected districts iipon the elleota 
(as regards decrease of mortality from several 
MU'iJ) of main drainage works and public 
pater supply. This report led to the in¬ 
ference that phthisis was nssdeiatod directly 
pith dampness of soil: a conolusion esta- 
Hished hy further research (1867) upon the 
i j,.;.ioiiPs of phthisis in tlie soutli-oastern 
c OT n fi'ps of England. Dr. Buchanan became 
a permanent inspector in tho medical de¬ 
partment of the privy council in 1860, and 
when the work of this department was trans¬ 
ferred to the local govommont hoard, lie was 
appointed assislont medical ollicor. IIo be¬ 
came the principal medical ofBoer on 31 Doc. 
1870, and resigned tho olRco in April 1802, 
Then he was knighted. 

He retained his interest in University 
College throughout his life, being elected a 
fellow in 1864, and serving in due course ns 
a member of the council. JIc also took an 
active part in tho allairs of the luiiversity of 
London, where, in 1858, ho helped to obtain 
the representation of the graduates on tho 
governing body hy means of convocation, 
while he was one of the first graduates t o ho 
elected (in 1883) by convocation to tho 
senate. He was foremost too among those 
who secured the admission of women to tho 
classes of University College and to degrees 
St the university of London, lie was also 
much interested in the aflhirs of the Society 
of Awtbecaries, of which he was first a 
member and then one of the court of assis¬ 
tants. .He was made an honorary LL.D. of 
the university of Edinburgh in 1893, and, 
after the death of Lord Basing, ho was 
appointed chairman of the royal commission 
oa tuborcidosis. 

Buchanan died on 6 May 1896 at 27W ohum 
Square, and is buried nt Brookwood ceme¬ 
tery, Woking, He married, first, Mary, 


daughter of George Murphy; secondly, Alice 
Mary Asmar, daughter of Dr. Edward Seaton, 
and left two sons and four daughters. 

The unwearying efibrts of (Sir) Edwin 
Chadwick [n.v. Siippl.], Sir John Simon, and 
George Buehanan raised England to the high 
position she holds among the nations of the 
world as an exponent of sanitary science, 
Buchanan in particular is remarkable for the 
services ho rendered to medicine and patho- 
lop(y as well as to hygiene, by the indefati¬ 
gable industry with which he collected and 
tho keen crilioism with which he sifted facts 
os well os by the scientific insight with 
which he interpreted their exact meaning. 
Sir John Simon says of him: ‘He always ren¬ 
dered the very best service which the occa¬ 
sion required or permitted, and he was in 
vorioue cases the author of reports wliioh 
have become classical in sanitary literature.’ 
Of thorough training and habit in all 
ordinary rmations of practical medicine, 
highly informed in the sciences which assist 
it, and of sanitary experience such, us only of 
late years has boen possible to any man, and 
in his caso many times larger and more 
v'orioiis than almost any of his contemporaries 
could hove had, Buchanon had always 
shown himself of on extraordinary active 
and discriminating mind, and always intent 
on that exactiliule which is essential to 
scientific voracity, whether in observation 
of farts or in argument on them. In fact, 
Buchanan’s services to the country were of 
the highest order. Not only did ho by indi¬ 
vidual research and labour do much to secure 
tho extinction of typhus fever where it was 
formerly endemic, but he was conspicuous in 
reducing tho mortality from phthisis which 
was so appallingintbo middle of this century. 
Olid in devising the means at present adopted 
suocessfully for controlling cholera when im¬ 
ported into England. In efiect he created 
the central public health department of the 
slate which now exists in England. "When 
first transferred from tho privy council to 
the local government board public health 
alFnirs, so far as government was concerned, 
seemed to be allowed small scope for develop¬ 
ment ; but by impressing on all hi.a follow 
workers, political as well as medical, his 
own enthusiasm, Buchanan made inevitable 
the evolution of the medical department of 
the local government board to one of the 
most important of the scientific deportments 
either at home or abroad. Buchanan received 
a subscription on his retirement from the 
local government board in 1892, and be 
was thus able to endow, in 1894, a gold 
medal to be granted trienniallyby theBoyiil 
Society for distinguished services insanitary 
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Bcience. The medal haa on its obverse a bast 
of Sir George Buchanan executed by Wyon. 

Buchanan’s ■works have not been collected. 
They consist in the main of innumerable re¬ 
ports scattered through various parliamentary 
blue books. 

[Obituary notices in the Transactions of the 
Epiilemiological Society of London, new sortos, 
iv. 113; Procoediugs of tlio Eoyal Society, voi. 
III. 189,j-6, and the British Mcdie.il Journal, 
i. lOOC, 189.5; .additional information kindly 
given by Sir George Biiebanan’s son, Dr. George 
SB.iton Buchanan, medical inspector to H. M. 
Lor.il Government Bo.ird.] D’A. P. 

BUCK, ADAM (17.’j9-lS3.3), portrait 
painter, elder son of Jonathan Buck, a silver¬ 
smith of Castle Street, Cork, was horn there 
in 1759 . With a younger brother, Frede¬ 
rick, he studied art from an early age, and 
acquired soma repute in youth in his native 
city as a painter of miniature portraits in 
water-colour. Coming to London in 179.5, 
he settled at 171 Piccadilly, and soon gained 
populai'ity. lie not only continued to point 
miniature portraits in water-colour, but x>ro- 
duced many portraits in oil and crayon of 
larger sire. Between 179.5 and 18.33, the 
year of his death, ho exhibited at the aca¬ 
demy as many ns 171 pioturoa. He also 
exhibited ten other works at the British 
Institution and at the Soeioty of British 
Artists in Suffolk Street. But the pictures 
that he e.\hibitod represent a small pro¬ 
portion of his labours. Numerous pictures 
by him were reproduced in coloured en¬ 
gravings, mostly in stipple, and had a wide 
circulation. Of extant coloured engravings 
after his pictures the originals of as many as 
forty or tifty aro not known to have been 
exhibited. Among his sitters wore the Earl 
of Cavan, the Duke of York, Sir Francis 
Burdett, Major Cartwright, John Cam Iloli- 
house, and John Burke, author of the 
‘Peerage,’ and his family. His portraits 
were carefully finished, although they were 
stift' in treatment and design. 

Buck was at the same time busily em¬ 
ployed as a teacher of portrait painting, and 
in 1811 he brought out a volume entitled 
‘ Paintings on Greek Vases,’ which contained 
a hundred designs, not only drawn, but also 
engraved by himself. This work, which was 
lanned to continue a similar compilation 
y Sir William Hamilton, is now extremely 
scarce. 

In 1807 he moved from Piocadilly to Frith 
Street, Soho, and after several ohanges of 
residence died at 16 Upper Seymour Street 
West in 1833. Buck was married ond left 
two sons, lifted and Sidney; the latter 
followed his father’s profession. 


A miniature portrait of Buck by Wh, . 
dated 1804, is in the Sbeepslianks mllen J 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, Lend‘a * 

[Notes and Queries, H Hay 1001, bvCsW 
Harold Malet; Bedgrare s Diet, of ArtiEtj] 

BUCKLE, SiB CLAUDE HEVnv 
MASON (1803-1894), admiral, 00 ^ 0 ! 
femily long distinguished in oiir 
records, grandson of Admiral Mattl,.. 
Buckle (1716-1784) and son of Adinmi 
Matthew Buckle (1770-1856), entered tli« 
Eoyal Naval College at Portsmouth 
August 1817. In March 1819 he pasvi 
out, and after serving for a few montts ut 
the Channel was appointed to the Leimdiif 
going out to the East Indies. Inherand'a 
her boats he was actively employed dura* 
the first Burmese war and at the captus, 
of Eongoon in May 1824. Eetarning ti 
England in Jamiavy 1826 he was appiiiBt.d 
in April to the Ganges, going out to thp 
South American station as flagship ofSa 
Eobert Waller Otway [q. v.], and in her 
was promoted to be lieutenant on 17 .Vm! 
1827. He afterwards (1829-83) served in 
the North Star and the Tweed, on the k,,t 
Indian station; from 18.33 to 1836 wasJi*. 
lieutenant to Sir William nargood[q.v.]tt 
Plymouth; and on 4 May 1836 was promoted 
to the rank of commander. From Decem¬ 
ber 1841 to October 1846 he commanded the 
Growler, on the coast of Brazil and (diet- 
wards on the west coast of Africa, end in 
February 1846 led the boats of the squadroa 
under the command of Commodore William 
Jones at the destruction of several harm- 
coons up the GallinuiS river. On returning 
to England he wos advanced to post nmh, 
6 Nov. 18.46. In .January 1840 he was ap¬ 
pointed to the Centaur as flag-captain to 
Commodore Arthur Fanshawo, going out as 
commandpi'-in-chief on the west coast of 
Africa, where, in December 1849, being de- 
tacbed in command of the boats d the 
squadron, together with the steamer Teazec 
and the French steamer Eubis, he 'admini¬ 
stered condign punishment ’ to a horde of 
pirates who had established themselves 
in the river Geba and had made prizes 1 ^ 
some small trading vessels. Towards the 
end of 1860 Buckle was compelled hyfsiling 
heolth to return to England; and in Decem¬ 
ber 1862 he was appointed to the Valorous, 
steam frigate, attached during 1853 to the 
Channel squadron, and in 1864 to the fleet 
up the Baltic under Sir Charles Napier [q.T.], 
and more particularly to the flying squaton 
under Eear-aclmiral (Sir) James Hanway 
Plumijdgs in the operations in the Gulf of 
Bothnia. In the end of 1864 the Valorous 
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out to the Blade Sea, wliero she 
£ag of (Sir) Houston Stewart 
? the reduction of Kinburn. On 
^ jdy ld35 Buckle was nominated a C.B. 

. *^ne’7 l-yv 



?„‘NoTmto 1867 he was appointed com- 
^“ilir-in-chief at Queenstown, where he 
uu?il he retired, under Mr. Ohil- 
scheme, in 1870. He was made a Tiea- 
Imi JoTl April 1870, K.C.B. on 29 May 
S admiral on 22 Jan. 1877, and was 
rented a ffood-serv'ice pension on 80 Oct. 
S He died on 10 March 189J. lie 
married in 1847 Harriet Margaret, eldest 
Lehter of Thomas Deane Shuto of Bram- 
shaff, Hampshire, and loft issue one son. 
'florae's Naval Diog. Diet., 2nd edit.; 

Navy Lists.]^ ^ 

bucknill, Sih JOHN OIIARLKS 
(1^17-1807), physician, elder son of John 
Jlucknill, surgeon, of Market Bosworth, 
Leicestershire, was born on 2C Dec. 1817, 
and was educated first at Dugby during the 
head-mastership of Dr. Arnold, and aftor- 
aards at the Market Bosworth grammar 
schonl. Buclmill entered University College, 
London, in 1885, and studied medicine, lie 
iras admitted a licentiate of the Sooiaty of 
Apothecaries and o member of the Doyal 
Cdlem of Siugeons of England in 1840, 
and m the same year he graduated M.B. 
it tbs aniversity of London, being placed 
first in surgery and third in medicine in the 
honours list. He was thou appointed house 
snigeon to Robert Liston [q. v.] at TJniver- 
sitv College Hospital, and at tho expirarion 
of his term of office he practised for a year 
in Chelsea. Here Ms health broke down, 
and he was ordered to lire in a warmer 
climate. He therefore applied for, and ob¬ 
tained, the post of first medical superinten¬ 
dent of the Devon Ooimty Asylum at Ex- 
minster, which he held with marked success 
horn 1844 to 1862. In 1860 he was elected 
a fellow of University College, London, be¬ 
coming a member of its council in 1884, In 
1852 he graduated M.D. in London Univor- 
sity. He was the lord chauceUor’s medical 
visitor of lunatics from 1862 until 1876, 
vhen he resigned the office through iU- 
hi^th, and suteequently devoted himself to 
wivate practice. He lived at first in Cleve¬ 
land ^uare, afterwards at HiUmorlon in 
'Warwickshire, where he farmed a consider¬ 
able acreage; in 1876 he moved to "Wimpole 
Street,_ though he retained his home in 
Warwickshire. 

At the Itoyol College of Physicians of 


London he was admitted a licentiate in 
1_863, being elected a fellow in 1869, coun¬ 
cillor 1877-8, censor 1870-80, and Ijiimleian 
lecturer in 1878, taking ae the subject of 
his lectures ‘ Insanity in its legal relations.’ 
He was elect ed a follow of the lioyal Society 
on 7 June 1866, and was knighted in July 
1894. 

Bucknill died at Bournomouth on 19 July 
1807, and is buried at Glifton-on-Dunsmore 
near Eugby. Ho married in 1842 Mary- 
anne, the only child of Thomas Townsend 
of HiUmorton, She died in 18S9 and left 
three sons, of whom the second, Sir Thomas 
Townsend Bucknill, became in 1809 judge 
of the king's bench division of the high 
conrt. Sir John Bucknill left over 6,000/. 
to University College, London, to found a 
scholarship. 

Bucknill made a name for himself in 
many ways. He hold a high position among 
the physicians who devoted themselves to 
the treatment of insanity, and Sir James 
Crichton Browne, F.11.S., says of him, ‘ For 
twenty years he was the aclmowlcdged and 
dignihed head of his department in this 
country, and mingled on on equal footing 
with edl tho finost intolleots or his times,’ 
He took an enlightened view of the method 
to be ndoptod in the troutmont of patients 
under his care, and thought that tho more 
woalll^ among them should be nursed and 
cared for in houses of their own, that they 
might enjoy life as far as possible. In gene¬ 
ral litoraturo ho turned bis knowledge of 
psychology and lunacy to excellent, account 
by writing two criticisms upon Shakespeare 
and his works, in which he dealt with the 
psychology of tho dramatist and the mad 
people depicted in his plays, lie was an 
ardent sportsman, being especially proficient 
in fishing, hunting, sailing, coursing, and 
shooting with llio rifie. In 1852 he was ac¬ 
tively engaged in obtaining the sanction of 
tho war ollice to tho onrolment of a corps 
of citizen soldiers under the name of the 
Exeter and South Devon volunteers, and 
with the help of the Earl Fortescue, the 
lord-lieutenant of the county, he efiected his 
purpose. This corps was highly sucoessfol 
and proved tho nueWs of tho present volun- 
tcor system. Bucknill threw himself heart 
and soul into the new movement, was the 
first recruit sworn into this tho first regi¬ 
ment of volunteers established under the 
system, and throughout his service chose to 
remain in the ra&s rather than accept a 
commission. His services in connection with 
the volunteer movement were afterwords 
recognised by the erection, by public sub¬ 
scription, of a handsome memorial, with 
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a medallion of Buoknill thereon, in Lforthern- 
hay, near Exeter castle. The memorial was 
unveiled hy the Duke of Cambridge, 

commander-in-chief, in 18G5. 

Ilis works are: 1. ‘ Unsoundness of Mind 
in relation to Criminal Acts,’ an essay to 
which the first Sugden prize was awarded 
by the King and Queen’s College of Physi¬ 
cians in Ireland, London, 8 ro, 1854; 2nd 
edit. 1857. 2. ‘A Manual of Psychological 
Medicine,’ London, 1858, 8 vo; find edit. 
1802 1 3rd edit. 1874 ; 4th edit. 1879, written 
conjointly with Daniel Hack Tuke [q. v.] 
Ducknill' wrote the chapters dealing with 
diagnosis, pathologj', and treatment; Take 
the sections on lunacy law, cla>.sification, 
and causation. The hook was for many 
years the standard leit-hook on psychologi¬ 
cal medicine. 3. ‘ The Psychology of Shake¬ 
speare,’ Loudon, 1850,8vo; find edit, revised, 
including 'The Mad Folk of Shakespeare,’ 
‘ Psychological Essays,’ &c., London, 1867, 
8 vo*; the essays deal with Mncheth, Hamlet, 
Uphelia, King Lear, Timon of Athens, Con¬ 
stance, Jacques, Malvolio, Christopher Sly, 
and the‘Comedy of Errors.’ 4. 'The Medical 
Knowledge of Shakespeare,’ London, 1860, 
8 vo, a companion volume to Lord Camp¬ 
bell’s work on ‘Shakespeare’s Legal Acquire¬ 
ments.’ 6 . ‘ Habitual Drunkeimess and In¬ 
sane Drunkards,’ London, 8 vo, 1878. lie 
edited ‘ The Asylum Journal of Mental Sci¬ 
ence ’ from 1853 to 1835; he then transformod 
it into the ‘Journal of Mental Science,’ which 
he continued to edit until 1802. lie also 
helped to foimd 'Brain: a Journal of Keu- 
rology’ in 1878. 

^Obituary notice in the Journal of Mental 
Science, vol. zliii. 1897, p. 885 , additional in¬ 
formation kindly given hy Lieut.-Col. J. T. 
Bucknill, B.E.] B'A. P. 

BUPTON, ELEANOR (afterwards 
Mbs. Aethttb Sw-ikboeottoii) (1840P-1893), 
actress, was born in Wales about 1840 and 
made her first professional appearance at 
Edinburgh as chambermaid in ‘The Clan¬ 
destine Marriage.’ In 1864 she played at 
the St. James’s vanette in ‘Honour before 
Titles,’ Joining the Princess's company 
under pharles Kean, she was on 16 Oct. 1856 
Tlermia in ‘ A Midsummer Night’s Ilream.’ 
On 1 July 1837 she was Eerdmaud in the 
‘Tempest,’ a curious experiment, eoid to have 
been made for the first time. She was also 
Regan in ‘ Lear,’ From the Princess's she 
passed to the Strond, then and long after¬ 
words under the management of Mrs. Swan- 
horough, whose son Arthur she married. 
There ahe played Miss Wharton in Craven’s 
* Post-hoy’ on 31 Oct. 1860; original parts 


in ‘ Christmas Boxes ’ by Edwards onTiilT 
hew, ‘ Observation and Flirtation.’ tli(i*‘(iii 
Story,’ the ‘ Idle ’Prentice,’and many charv 

tors in burlesque. On 4 April 18^ 

St. James’s, she was Hero in ‘Much V’* 
about Nothing.’ She was also seen as Juh 
in the ‘Rivals,’ Sophia in the ‘linid., 
lluin,’Mri.. Ferment in the ‘School of I;*, 
form,’ &c. At the Strand, on 5 Feb. IS 711 
she was Cicely Homespun in the'Heirit 
Law.’ On the opening of the Court m 
25 Jan. 1871 she was the first MivsDij, 
boys in Mr. Gilbert’s ‘ Randall’s Thnmb' 
and on 29 May the first Estella in tke erbI 
author’s adaptation of ‘ Great Expectation.’ 
A railway accident, of which she wasj 
victim, interrupted her career, depriving h»i 
to some extent of memory. She appeared 
however, at the Lyceum in 1879, in ‘Bock 
the Third, Chapter the First.’ She mots 
than once supported Mr. J. S. Clark as lli.* 
Bloomly in the ‘Widow Hunt,’ and wairni 
30 Got. 1882 Mrs. Birkett in n revival at the 
Criterion of ‘ Betsy.’ In December IbiJ 
a benefit was given her at Drury Lane" 
when she played Constance in the ‘ Low 
Chase.’ She died on 0 April 1893, and 
was buried in Brompton cemetery. Mi-s 
Bufton’s good looks and tall straight figure 
made her very acceptable in the hemes of 
burlesque, and in ‘Jonathan Wild,’‘pMB,' 
‘Tell,’ and such pieces, she enjoyed much 
popularity. In comedy she never rose nboie 
the second rank. 

f Personal Krcollections; Morley's Journal of 
a London PLiygoer; Cole's Charles Kean; P,*- 
coo’s Dramiitio List; Scott aiid Howurd'sBUn. 
cliiird; Era Almanack, various yoars; Snndiy 
Times, various years; Era, 16 April 1893.1 

J.K. 

BULLEN, GEORGE fl816-1694),Iceepet 
of the printed books in the British Museum 
lihrury, hom at Clonakilty, 00 . Cork, ou 
27 Nov. 1816, began active life as a master 
at St.Olavo’s School, Southwark, In January 
1838 he became supernumerary assistant in 
the department of printed books in tb 
British Museum, auu thus inaugurated a 
connection with the museum which lasted 
for more than half a century. At the data 
of his appointment tho institution was ente^ 
iiig on a vorj important era in its career, 
Panizzi had just been made keeper of the 
printed hooks, the demolition of the oM 
Montagu House was completed, and the 
present buildings in Bloomsbory which had 
been erected ou its site were ready for the 
reception of the library, Bulleu’s earliest 
work was to assist in the arrangement of the 
books on the shelves in the new premises. 
In the following year he took part in the 
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--XT of tha catalogue of the library 

trustees had resolved to print, 
result of the scheme was, how- 
Mblication in 1841 of a single 
Warns eSg the letter A. To this 
Bullen conteibnted the article on 
which filled fi^-aix columns and 

ImbSeutriee^every&wpeanlangu^e. 

later the enterprise of printing 
catalogue was resumed, and 
Im then carried through successfully. 

r, ifilB Bullen was made a permanent 
AnVin the library, and in 1^50 senior 
^htant. In 1886 he was promoted, in 
fttccession to Thomas Watts [q.. v.], to tho 
wo offices of assistant beeper ot the depMt- 
Int and superintendent of tlie rending- 
Bullen’s genial temper gained hmi 
irnde popularity while superintendent of 
ho rencfing-room. In 1875 he succeeded 
W.B.Eye in the higher office of keeper 
I't the printed books, and thus became chief 
of the department which lie had enterad in 
a subordinate position thirty-seven years 
wrlier. Bullen filled the office of keeper 
with efficiency till his retirement in 1890. 
hnringhis fifteen years’reign the great task 
of printing the museum catalogue was begun 
ialSSl, and in 1884 there was published 
under Ills supervision the useful ‘ Catalogue 
of the English Books in the Library printed 
hofoie 1040 ’ ^3 voh. 8vo). An index of the 
printers and publishers whose productions 
were noticed in the text is a valuable feature 
of the work. Bullen retired from the keeper- 
ship of printed hooks in 1890, and was suo- 
crtdfd by Dr. Richard Garnett. 

Although no scholar of a formal type, 
Bullen was much interested in literary 
research, and throughout his life he devoted 
much time to literniy work, llo was long n 
contriWor to the ‘ Atlionceuin;’ he wrote 
eiticles in 1841 for tlie ‘ Biographical Bic- 
tiosazT of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Uieful Knowledge,’ and he compiled in 1872 
s 'Catalogue of the Lihraiy of the Boyal 
llditary Academy at Woolwich.’ Ilisbihlio- 
graphical skill was probably displayed to 
best advantage in his ' Catalogue of the 
Library of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society,’which appeared in 3867. In 1877 
be helped to organise the Oaxton celebra¬ 
tion at South Aensington, and edited the 
cttalomie of hooks there exhibited. 

In 1688 ho arranged in tho Grenville Li¬ 
brary at the British Museum an exhibition 
of printed hooka, manuscripts, portraits, and 
medals illustrating the life of Martin Luther, 
and prepared a catalogue with biographical 
Bketch, In 1881 he prefi.xcd a somewhat un- 
Htisfactory introduction to a reproduction 


by the Holbein Society of the editio princeps 
Of the ‘ Ara Moriendi ’ (circa 1460) in the 
British Museum; and in 1892 he edited a 
facsimile reprint (in an issue limited to 360) 
of the copy, then recently acquired by the 
museum, of the ‘ Sex quam Elegantissimas 
Epiatolse’ of Peter Garmelianiis, which 
Coxton printed in 1483. 

Bullen was a vice-president of the Library 
Asaociation, and toum a prominent part in 
many of ite aimualcongrcsses. He was elected 
on 11 Jan. 1877 a f&ow of the Society of 
Antiquaries: the university of Olo^ow con¬ 
ferred on him the honorary degree of LL.D. 
in 1889 ; and lie was created C.B. in 1890. 
He died at his residence in Aeusington on 
10 Uct. J694, and was buried in Highgale 
cemetery on the 16th. lie was twice married. 
Air. A. II, Bullen, his second son by his first 
wife, has edited many valuable ipprints of 
Elizabethan litemf tire. 

[Times, 13 Oct. 1891; Athenisum, 13 Oct, 
1894; personal knowledge ] S. L. 

BURGESS, JOHN BAGNOLD (1829- 
1897), painter of Spanish subjects, born at 
Chelsea ou 21 Oct. 1829, was the son of 
Henry W. Burgess, landscape painter to 
William IV, and author of a set of large 
lithographic ‘ Views of the general Charac¬ 
ter and Appearance of Trees, Foreign and 
Indigenous,' published in 1827. He came 
of a family which had followed art for 
several generations. ITis grandfather was 
William Burgess (1749 P-18L2) [q. v.], his 
great-pnndfather Thomas Burgoss (fi. 
1780) Tq.v.], and he was nephew of John 
Cart Burgess [q. v.] and Thomas Burgess 
(1781 P-1807) yO He was sent to 
Brompton Grammar School, then under Dr. 
Mortimer, and, his father dying when the 
son was ten years old, the uirection of his 
artistic education was undertaken by Sir 
William Charles Ross [q. v.], tho miniature 
painter. Burgess ns a child in arms forms 
part of a family OTOup by Ross, formerly in 
possession of Mrs. Burgess. In 1848 he 
went to Leigh’s well-known art school in 
Newman Street, Soho, where Edwin Longs- 
dcnLong[q.v.]andPhilipIIerinogenesOalde- 
ron [q. V. Suppl.] were his fellow students. 
In 1860 ho exhibited a picture called ‘ In¬ 
attention’ at the Royal Academy, and in 
1851 lie entered the Academy schools, where 
ho carried off the first-class medal for draw¬ 
ing from the life. He exhibited 'A Fancy 
Sketch' at the Academy in 1862, finm which 
year he was an annual contributor to its 
exhibitions till his death. 

Burgess began by painting portraits and 
English ffenre, but did not mnne any great 
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mark before be ■went to Spain in 1868 to 
visit some relatives at Seville. He ■was ac¬ 
companied by Long, who 'waa afterwards a 
Irequent follow traveller. From this time 
forward for some thirty years Burge-JS visited 
Spain annually, and clevoted bis life to the 
study of Spanish life and character. Once 
at least he went over to Morocco and made 
sketches, but, with the exception of one or 
two Moori.sh pictures and an occasional 
portrait, the subjects of his pictures were 
henceforth almost exclusively Spanish. The 
first result of his visits to the Peninsula 
was a picture called ‘ Castilian Alms¬ 
giving,’ which appeared at the Academy in 
1859. His Spanish pictiwes attracted some 
attention, but his first great success waa the 
‘Bravo Toro’of 180-3. In this picture, os 
in Hogarth's well-known engraving of ‘ The 
Laughing Audience,’ we do not see the 
spectacle, but only the spectators. These 
are of all clas.ses and characters, and every 
face is animated with the sudden umotion 
aroused by some striking incident in a bull¬ 
fight. For vivid and v arious e.\prea3ion under 
strong excitement, this picture stands out 
distinctly from the rest of Burgess’s works. 
This work was followed by ‘ tielling Fans at 
a Spanish Fair’ (1808), ‘The Students of 
Salamanca ’ (1867), and ‘ Stolen by Gipsies ’ 

(1808) (engraved by Lumb Stocks [q. v.] and 
0. Jeens for the Art Union). Other pictures 
sustained his reputation till 1873, when he 
exhibited ‘The Ru.sh for Water: Scene 
during the Piumadan in Morocco,’ which 
was followed by another Moorish .scene in 
1874, ‘ The Presentation! English Ladies 
■visiting a Moor’s House.’ Hext year came 
‘The Barber’s Prodigy,’ a harbor showing 
his customers sketches made by his son. 
The boy who ant for the ‘prodigy’ was 
Jos6 Villegas, afterwards a mmous artist. 

‘ Licensing the Beggars: Spain’ (afterwards 
bought at a sale for 1,165/., the largest 
price ever paid for a picture by Burgass, 
and now in the gallery of Holloway 
College), appeared in 1877, and Burgess 
was elected on as.sociate of the lioyal Aca¬ 
demy in the June of that year. It was not 
till twelve yearn after this that his name 
appeared in the catalogue of the Academy os 
II.A. elect. Meanwhile he continued his 
contributions, which were regular, but never 
exceeded three in the year. Among those 
of this period were some of his best pictures, 

‘ The Letter-^writer ’ (1883), ‘ The Meal at 
the Fountain: Spanish Mendicant Students ’ 
(1883), ‘ The Scramble at the Wedding ’ 
(1884), ‘Una Limosuita per el Amor de Bios’ 

(188.5), ‘ An Artist’s Almsgiving ’ (1886), and 
‘ Making Cigarettes at Seville.’ ‘ The 


Letter-writer’ -was engraved by Lnnh^ 
for the Art Union, and the ‘Artist’s 
giving’was presented to theHeaditor 
poration Gallery by the artist’s wifn, ’ 
accordance with his own request V 
artist in this picture is AlonxoCaao bJk 
‘ almsgiving’ consists in making iw 
and giving them away to the poor m 
his election as a full member ofthe AcadT 
Burgess painted, among other worksT ' 
dom of the Press ’ (his diploma woik’in«II' 
‘ A Modern St. Francis ’ (1891), ‘ 
the Miserere, Spain' (1894), and ‘Snl^ 
reading prohibited Books’ (1895). 
these were scenes of Spanish life, but ink 
last completed picture he reverted tok 
own country for his subieet, and painM 
‘A Mothers’Meeting in the Countiv’a, 
in the pos-session of his widow (18^)’ ' 
Though to the last no failurs of knd,. 
eye was observable in his paintinga, 


health bad for .some time caused 


ansietj u 


his friends. He had from his yoail 
suffered from valvular disease of the htjr 
which was hereditary, and this affectici 
combined with pueumonia, was the call, 
of his death. Tlie knowledge of bis b^iR 
trouble bad much infiuence on bis life. jJ 
was tlie subject of grave eonsiderufioa ii 
connection with his marriage, us nu offii. 
n^ould insure his life. But while it madt 
him careful it did not prevent him foa 
enjoying a good deal of exercise. Heusid 
to row at one period of his life, and inbi 
travels he used to ‘ rough it ’ a good deal, 
spending days with ths Spanish pea»ant^ 
living their life and sharing their food. Athe 
could nut insure he made a practice of lapu 
by a certain proportion of his income, will 
the I’esult that he was able to leave orm 
34,000/. for his wife and family. 

lie died on 1‘2 Nov. 1807, at his boas-, 
60 Finchley lload, London, where be bad 
resided for the last fourteen years. Hu 
loss was keenly felt by a large rirde af 
friends, to whom he was endeared by bn 
kindly, unassuming, and hospitable nstuK, 
He was t^ery popular in his profession, being 
kind to young students, generous torisiiig 
talent, and helpful to such local societies as 
St. dohn’s Wood Art Club and the name- 
stead Art Society. He was buried on tne 
17th of the same month in the Paddington 
Oemelery at WiUesden, after a service at St. 
Mark’s, Hamilton Terrace. Burgess married, 
in 1860, Sophia, daughter of Robert Totnei 
of Grantham, Lincolnshire. 

Amoim the English painters of Spanish 
subjects Wilkie, Lewis, Philip, Long, and 
others, Burgess holds a very honourable place. 
Whatever their relative rank as artists, tberi 
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mji none of them who studied Spanish life v 
jsJ ehowoter more deeply oi- with mote i 
(ffection than Burgess. This is attested by d 
Ih pictures, but still more by his sJretelies. I 
nearly all of which are in the posses- h 
si a of his widow, are numeroua and of great s' 
isriety. They ate also distinguished by fine J, 

dmogatsmanslup and finished beauty of exe- 1 i 
f„tion. Though so industrious a slteloher, 0 
t.bfiTiished nictureswere comoaml.iTHt^Aanr i.: 


Burgon 


I Jfl rile cuuree vi i years (loauu 

I IW") he exhibited seventy-three pictures at 

f the Kojal Academy, fifteen at the British 
lustitutioa, and thirty or forty at other ex¬ 
hibitions. But his work was always care¬ 
fully prepared and thoroughly executed. Hia 
jubjtctni'ere incidents in ordinary Spanish 
life, telling tales of humour and pathos much I 
iathe nauner of Wilkie in his Scottish (not 
Spanish) period, and ha told them very well. 
Ihrre is an admirable bust of Bin'ffess bv 
Hr. yn«loiv IVd, K. A. ° ^ 

[Sea of the Timej Oat, of tho fioyal Aca- 
Amy; Ait Journal, vol. xxxii.; Mag. of Art. 
IS82; Pmso notices, Times, Daily Graphic &e 
•bpedAIyinNovemherlggr; privata info’rma- 
Boa.] 0 . M. 

BOSGESS, JOSEPH TOM (1828-1880) 
Bitiquary, bom at Cbeohant in Hertford- 
ihtm on 17 Fob. 1828, waa the son of a I 
bookseller at HmoMey, by his wife, a native ■ 

ofteicMterahirs. Hewaa educated atlliuck- i 

ley at the sc^ol of Joseph Dare, and suhse- 
quem^ at the school of 0. 0. Nutter, the 
uarfarmn ministo. While verv i.I . 


Wfe being Emma ZienT^iJinSm 
whom he marriwl in 1863. 

Sk6tohfto-r..«L„^(L.w?'''® Social 


V- »r-or me ■ LiciceBtet- 

shies Sferen^,’and for a short timesvas in a 
salieitor'soAce mNorthampton, but in 1843 
he WM en^ed as reporter on the staff of 
fi retained the post 

flTi* r ''i® of that 

time he bacame a. wood engraver at North- 
amptou, and for some years divided his at¬ 
tention between lundsSape painting, wood 

iXK ;«“rnaliSn. J„ 

Iw he went to London, tut teUiriwil tn 
hoithampton in 1860 to study the m-ts 
He had attamed some profleienev as a 
landsmpe painter when he agreed to accoiti 

wd M a c^pipn of indusS-ial ore--- 

c 
D 
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■ Sya 6.‘The £ast Battle of’the' 

«'‘IILs“ ro’&iok. 
shire,' London, 1870, 8vo- and Jiif ^ 

“ta' ’?t "i"' 'iJS 

to jForcesterOathedml,'London, 1884, lOmo^ 

I Jg^OON JOHN W1LLIAM^'(18T3- 
ofThr.m?»“T?^ Ohichcaler and authof, son 
"was bom on 21 Aug 
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riphed by the results of bis excivatione in In ISSo the lord mayor of London 
Melos, and to which his collection of Greek a prize for the best essay on Sit 
antiquities was now sold. lie was a great Glreshnm. Bnrgon thereupon heeano^" 

collector and connoisseur of ancient art, nml which won the prize inl8.J6; this s 
was especially learned in all that related to loped into his ‘ Life and Times of SirTh ^' 
coins. In 1813 he discovered at Athens one Gresham’ (London, 1839, 2 vols. 
of the most ancient vases known, which was valuable book based uponlaboriousr'c-scairJ * 
named after him (Wobuswomh, Greece, ed. into original authorities. Durinn'thetf 
1882, pp. 31-3). Ho died on 28 Aug. 1868 of these researches he visited Oxfotd 
(see AthetuBum, 11 Sept. 1838), and was he described as ‘an infernallyiu.m^-rj 
buried in Holywell cemetery, Oxford. He place,’ and suffered much from hbrenn 
married Catharine Marguerite (1790-1834), whom he denounced os ' knowing Sad'S 
daughter of the Chevolier Ambroise Her- siring to know nothing of what to ubL 
mann de Cramer, Austrian consul at Smyrna, thejr charge.’ In 1807 he won the pti*^ 
hy Sarah, daughter of William Maltass, an a song given by the Melodists' Club and/ 
English merchant of Smyrna {Stamlard, 1889 he began contributing to the' ‘s/! 
16 March 1892; Notes and Queries, 8th ser. General Biographical Dictionary,’ edited I 
i. 292). Dean Goulbum, in his ‘ Life ’ of his brother-in-law, Henry John Eose. Bu 
Burgon, suggests that possibly she had Greek father’s failure in 1841 loft him free' ^ 
blood in her veins; hut there is no corrobora- the financial aid of his friend, Dwm 
tion for the hypothesis. By her Burgon had Turner [q. v.], to carry out his intention rj 
issue two sons and several daughters, of taking orders, and on 21 Oct. in that 
whom Sarah Caroline married Henry John he matriculated, at the age of twentv..«U‘ 
ltobe[q.v.], and Emily Mary married Charles from Worcester College, Oxford. Sera! 
Longuet lliggins [q. v.] duated B.A. with a second class in lit, 

John William was the elder of the two in 1846, and in the same year won tb 
sons, and was only a few months old when Hewdigate with a poem on ‘Petro’ (Orfctj 
the family returned to England. On the 1845, 8vo; 2nd edit., wil h a few ndditimai 
way they stayed at Athena, where their poems, 1849). Tn 1847 ha won theEUerton 
friend,OharlesKohartCockoreErq.v.hcarried theological prize, and the Denyer theolmtd 
the infant up the Acropolis, and ^ayfully prize in 1861. He was elected fellow rf 
dedicated him to Athene. At the age of Oriel in 1846, graduated M.A. in 1848, tnj 
eleven Burgon was sent to a private school was ordained deacon on 24 Dec. 1848J ani 
at Putney, kept by a brother of Alario Alex- priest on 23 Dec, 1849. Prom 26 Feb, 1819 
anderWatts [q. v.] Thence in 1828 he went to 20 March 1850 he was curate of Vi'u 
to a private school at Blackheath, and in Ilsley, Berkshire, in 1850-1 of Wortoa io 
1829-30 he attended classes at Loudon. Uni- Oxfordshire, and from 1861 to 10 June ISoi 
versity, afterwards University College. In of Finmere in the same county, 
the latter year, in spite of his desire to enter Oji his return to 0.tford Burgon devotsl 
the church, he was taken into his father's himself to literary work, and in 1855 pw. 
counting-house. He inherited his father’s duced ‘Historical Notices of the Collegesot 
love of archaeology, and in 1833 he published O.vford,’ which formed the letterpress for 
a ‘ Memoire sur les Vases Pauath5uaiques par H enry Shaw’s ‘ Arms of the Colleges of Oi- 
le Chevalier P.O. Buu8ted,ttaduit de TAn- ford’(Oxford, 1866,4to). For threemonfts 
glais par J. W. Bui-gon’ (Paris, 4to). lie in 1860 he took charge of the English coa- 
corresponded with Joseph Hunter [q. v.] on gregntion at Borne, to which he dedicated 
Shakespeare, thought he had discovered a his ‘Letters from Borne' (London, 18B, 
clue to_ the sonnets, and wrote an essay on 8vo). From September 1861 to July 1862 
the subject which he did not publish. Among Burton was absent on a tour in Egypt, the 
theBurgona’ friends were Thomas Leverton Sinoitio peninsula, and Palestine. On 16 Oct, 
Donaldson [^v.], the architect, Charles 1863 howas presented to the vicarage of St, 
Bobert Leslie [q. v,], the painter, and Samuel Mary’s, Oxford, wWe he revived the ttfte> 
Bogers (CLiXDEif, Mogers and his Contem- noon service.s instituted by Newman. In 
poraries, ii. 240, 241). At Bogers's bouse 1864 he declined an offer from BishopPhill- 
young Burgon met Patrick Fraser Tytler potts of Exeter of the principalship of the 
[q. v.],_ whobo friendship he further eulti- theological college at Exeter, but in Decein- 
vated in the state paper office, and whose her 1867 he accepted the Gresham professoN 
life _he_ wrote under the title ‘Portrait of a ship of divinity, which did not oblige bin 
Chrietian Gentleman: a Memoir of P. P. to leave Oxford. There Burgon was a lend- 
Tytler’ (London, 1859, 8vo; 2nd edit, some iitg champion of lost causes and impossible 
year). beliefs; but the vehemence of his ndvocncy 
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J^^wLatimpaiieditseffect. Aliigholiuvoh- 

the ofd school, he was ne opposed to 
it ‘ L he was to rationalism, and every 
tfofhberaChe abhorred. In 1869 he 
fmm St. Mary’s pulpit the dis- 

"‘■““vfonnal rejection of God;’ and he 
^ “ven more scandalised by the aiipomlj 
nf Dr. Temple (now archbishop of 
riSterbuiy) to the bishoprio of Evetenn 
ttf!LnB%r. In 1872 ho led the opposi- 
Jmirthe^ppointfflent of Dean Stanley as 
Xt preacher before the university, and he 
!?XLly advocated the retention of the 
Athanaaian creed in its entirety. He ob- 
iected to the new leolionary of 1879, and so 
W as he lived waaed war on the revised 
iewon of the New Testament. In 1871 he 
had published 'The last twelve Verses of 
the Gospel according to St. Mark vindicated’ 
(Ojford, 8vo), and when the revisers indi¬ 
cated their doubts of the authority of those 
terses by placing them in brackets, Burgon 
attwlced them for this and other delin- 
(luenoies in the ' Quarterly Review his ar¬ 
ticles were republished as ' Tho Revision 
Ileiised’ (London, 1883, 8 vq). Burgon de¬ 
lated much time to textual criticism, and 
his two posthumous works, ‘The Traditional 
Text of the Holy Gospels vindicated and 
established,’ and ‘ Oauses of the Corruption 
of the Traditional Ta\t’ (both edited by the 
Itev, Edward Miller, and published London, 
1696, bvo), are considered the moat thorough 

X ition of ultra-conservative views on the 

It, 

fii university politics Burgon was equally 
reactionary j he opposed the abolition of tests, 
the admission of unattached students, and 
attacked the lodging-house system on the 
ground that it attbrded facilities for immo- 
lality. The university commissions of 1860- 
1864 and 1877-81 he denounced as irreli¬ 
gious; he had been uominnted a commis¬ 
sioner on the latter body, but the conserva¬ 
tive government was compelled to withdraw 
hia name in face of the opposition it evoked 
hoth in the House of Lords and in the 
House of Commons. The election of Miss 
Eleanor Elizabeth Smith [see under Suirii, 
Itour Joss SraPHEN] to tlie first Oxford 
school board in 1870 was made the occasion 
of a sermon, in which Burgon deplored the 
appearance of women on public bodies, and 
in a sermon preached in New College chapel 
on 8 June 1884 he denounced the education 
of *young women like young men’ as ‘a 
tlung inexpedient and immodest;’ the occa- 
sioa was the admission of women to uni- 
veraty examinations (29 April 1884). On 
the other hand, Burgon strongly urged tho 
TOi, JXII.—sup. 


importance of a more syatematie studv of 
ancient and medimval art, and success/ully 
advocated the establishment of a sohool of 
theology in 1866, 

On 1 Nov. 1876 Disraeli oflered Burgon 
tho deanery of Chichester, in suooession to 
Walter Farquhar Hook [q. v.l He accepted 
it, and was installed on 19 Jan. 1876. By 
his retirement from Oxford Burgon lost 
some of ]iis prominence, and his relations 
with his chapter were, largely owing to his 
hmsquene,^ often somewhat strained. He 
devoted himself to theological studies and 
literary work, and in 1888, shortly before 
his death, completed his most popular work, 
‘The Lives of Twelve Good Men’ (London, 

1888.2 yols. 8vo), which has gone tlirough 
many editions. Burgon died unmarried at 
the deanery, Chichester, on 4 Aug. 1888; 
his remains were conveyed to Oxford on the 
lOth, and buried in Holywell cemetery on 
tbe 11th (Times, 0 and 13 Aug. 1888), where 
also were buried his lather, mother, two 
sisters, and a brother; besides the monument 
in Holywell cemetery, a memorial window 
to Burgon was erected in 1891 in the west 
window ,of the nave of St. Maiw’s, Oxford, 
Two portraits, reproduced from pWographs, 
are pi-efixed to the two volumes or Dean 
Goulbnrn’s ‘Life of Doan Burgon’ (Loudon, 

1892.2 vols. 8vo). 

Besides tbe works mentioned above, nume¬ 
rous single sermons, mostly of a controversial 
character, and oontributious to Rose's ‘ New 
Biographical Dietionary,’ the ‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine,’ and other periodicals, Burgon 
was author of; 1. ‘Ninety Short Sermons 
for Family Reading,’ 1866, 8vo; 2nd ser. 
1807, 2 vols. 8vo. 2. ‘ Inspiration and In- 
terprolation; seven Sermons, , . being an 
answer to. . . “ Essays and Reviews,” ‘Ox¬ 
ford, 1861, 8vo. 8. ‘Poems, 1847 to 1878.’ 
London, 1886, 8vo. He also contributed an 
introduction to Sir Geor^ Gilbert Scott’s 
‘Recollections,’ 1879, and left voluminous 
collections on bis family history which ha 
called ‘ Farentalia,’ journals, and sixteen 
volumes of indexes to the fathers, and several 
unfinished theological works, including a 
‘ Harmony of the Gospels.’ Many of his 
letters are printed in Dean Goulbum’s ' Life 
of Burgon.^ 

[Goulbiirn’s life of Burgon, 1892, 2 vola.j 
BnTgon's Works in Brit. Museum Library; Lid- 
dons Life of Fusey; Piothero’s Life cd Dean 
Stanley; Davidson and Benhani’s Life of Arcli- 
bivliop Tait; Dean Church’s Oxford Movement; 
Thomas Mosley’s Reminiscences; Tuckwell’s 
Reminiscences of Oxford, 1900; Campbell and 
Abbott’s Life of Jowett; Crockford’s Clerical 
Direct. 1883; Fosteifs Alumni Oson. 1716-1886; 
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Times, 0 and 13 Aug. 1888; Atliunmiim, 1888 
ii. lot; Guardian, 1888, ii. 1164; Notea and 
Queries, 3rd aer. vi. IS, 7th ser. vi. 120, 8th her. 
i. 188, 303, 392, 469.] A. F. P. 

BURKE, Sib JOHN BERNARD fl814- 
1893), genealogist and Ulster Mng-or-arms, 
bom in London on 6 Jan. 1814, was the 
second son of John Burke [q. v.] by his wife 
and consin, Mary (d. 1846), daughter of 
Bernard O’Reilly of Ballyniorris, co. Lon^ 
ford. His elder brother Peter is separately 
noticed. John Bernard was educated at an 
academy in Chelsea kemt by Robert Archi* 
bald Armstrong [q. v.J, and then, being a 
Roman catholic, at Caen College, Normandy, 
where he distinguished himself in Greek 
composition, Latin poetry, and mathematics. 
On 80 Dec. 1833 he entered as a student at 
the Middle Temple, where he was called to 
the bar on 26 Jan. 1839. At the bar he ac¬ 
quired a good practice in peerage and genea¬ 
logical cases, and his leisure from 1840 
onwards he occupied in assisting his father 
in the publication of his genealogical works, 
which he continued on his own account after 
his father's death in 1848. 

In December 1853 Burke was appointed 
Ulster ktng-of-arms in Ireland in succession 
to Sir william Betham [q. vj, and on 
22 Feb. 1854 he was knighted. In 1863 he ! 
succeeded Earl Stanhope as keeper of the 
state papers in Ireland. In 4hia capacity 
be did good work in arranging the chaotic 
manuscripts in Bermingham Tower, and in , 
1866 he was sent by government to Paris to 
study and report on the French record 
system. His voluminous report led to the 
passing of the Record Act in that year and 
to various reforms in the methods of pre¬ 
serving state papers. In 1862 he was created 
honorary LL.D. of Dublin University, in 
1868 he was made C.B., and in 1874 he 
became a governor of the National Gallery 
of Ireland. He continued to perform his 
duties as Ulster king-of-arms and knight- 
attendant upon the order of St. Patrick until 
his death on 12 Dec. 1892 at his residence, 
TuUsmaine House, iii Upper Leeson Street, 
Dublin. He was buried on the 16th in the 
family vault in "Westland-row Roman ca¬ 
tholic chapel, Dublin (Freeman’s Journal, 
16 Dec. 1892). 

Burke married, on 8 Jan. 1856, Barbara 
Frances, second daimhter of James MacEvoy 
of Tobertynan, co. Meath, and by her, who 
died on 1.5 Jan. 1837, had issue one dawhter 
and seven sons, of whom the eldest, Henry 
Farnham Bnrke, F.S.A., became Somerset 
herald; and the fourth, Ashworth Peter 
Burke, continued editing his father’s works. 

Burke’s best-known work was done on 


fresh editions of his father’s IcUrTT 
‘Peerage’ was annuaUy re-edited undLv 
supervision from 1847 to his dwt h 
improvements and greater detail watT^ 
dually introduced into the work, but it« 
tinued to be marred to some extent b a 
readiness with which doubtful ped^ 
were accepted and unpleasing facts 
histories excluded (cf. Routo, Pwrow 
Family History, 1901, passim). The 
criticism applies to the ‘Landed QenS 
which he edited from its third edition iiwl 
and 1840, 2 vole.) to the seventh editiiat 
1886; the eighth edition was completed b 
his sons and appeared in 1894 (seaSota^ 
Queries, 8 th ser. vi. 21,166,23^. Iiil8831u 
brought out a revised edition of bis fttha'i 
‘ Extmct and Dormant Peerage ’ (1846 
1846), and in 1878 and 1883 rivisedS 
of the ' General Armoury of England, Sep 
land, and Ireland.’ Editions of bisfrtberj 
‘ Royal Families of England, Soothnd an 
Wales’ appeared in 1855 and 1876, andt 
supplement to his ‘ Heraldic Illnm«ti n„.. 
in 1851. 


The more important of Burke’s own worli 
were; 1. ‘ The Roll of Battle Abbey,’ Igjj 
16mo. 2 . ‘Historic Lands of England,’] 84 d' 
8 vo. 3, ‘Anecdotes of the Aristooracv’ 

1 1849-60, 4 vols. 8 vo; new and revised et 
tion entitled ‘The Romance of tbeirisio. 
cracy,’ London, 1866, 3 vols. 8 vo. 4. ‘ IV 
tatiou of Seals and Arms,’ London, 1855- 
1864,8vols. 8 vo. 6 .‘FamilyRomance,’Lea. 
don, 1863, 2 vols. 12mo; 3rd edit. 1880,874 
6 . ‘ The Book of the Orders of Emigbthood,' 
London, 1858, 8 vo. 7. ‘Vicissitudes li 
Families,’ 1st ser. 1869, 8 vo; 3rd edit. 1858, 
and 6 th edit. 1861; 3nd aer. two editionsia 
1861; 8 rd ser. 1863; remodelled editions o( 
the whole, 2 vols. 1869, 1883. 8 . ‘ Tb 
Rise of Great Families,’ London, 1873, Sfo: 
another edit. 1882. 9, ‘The Book of 
cedence,’London, 1881, 8 vo. 10 . ‘Genea¬ 
logical and Heraldic History of the Colonial 
Gentry,’ London, 1891, 8 vo. Burke abo 
continued from March 1848 to edit the 
‘Patrioiau’ (1846, &o. 6 vols.), and in 1350 
edited the ‘St. James’s Magazine’ (ItoI 
only). 

[Burke’s Works in Brit. Mus. Libr.; Bublia 
Univ. Mag. 1876, pp. 16-24 (wth portrait); 
Foster’s Men at the Bar; Men of the Time, 134 
edit.; Times, 14 Bee. 1892; Spectator, 24 Bk 
1892; Freeman’s Journal, 14 and 16 Bee. 1682, 
Dublin Daily Express, 14 and 16 Dec.; Bntite'i 
Peerage and Landed Gentry, 1899.] ' 

A. F. P. 


BURKE, ULICK PsALPH (1846-189.3), 
Spanish scholar, eldest son of Obarlee Granlw 
Burke (b, 1814), of gt. Philips, Dublip, 
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"TThTMurt of common plena in 
l wife, Emma (d. 1869), 

llnlph Creyke of Maa'ton, York- 
'^‘■“^‘^ w.B born atUuWmon 21 Oot. 1846. 
c^'rhT^Jolm Burke (1818-1876), tUe 
fiiJbwnet of Garble Hill, co, Gaiway 
“ uncle. Ulick was educated at 
WnitVCollege, Dublin, where he graduated 
I”. \ 1867 i he had previously bean 
ss a student of the Middle Temple 
f ofjan. 1866. and he waa called to the 
toon 10 June 1870. A tour m Spam led 
on his return, to brmg out a pleasant 
little volume containing an annotated col- 
wtionof the proverbs that occur m ‘Don 
giixote.’ Thenceforth his interests were to 
»large extent concentrated upon the Spanish 
language, literature, and history. He went 
to to India in 1873 and practised as a 
buristerat the high court of the North- 
AVest ProviDces till 3 S78. "While there lie 
out together a short biography of Gonaalo 
ae Cordova, to which he gave the title ‘ The 
Great Captain: an eventful Chapter in 
g pf,.iali Histoiy} ’ this wma brought out by 
th) Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
]fjgainl877. On his return to England 
Bndie published two novels, ‘ Beating the 
Air’ (1876) and ‘Loyal and Lawless’(1880). 
la 1880 be uusucoeasfully contested Caine 
in the conservative interest. Subsequently 
a journey to Brazil led to his writing, in 
oonjunetion with Robert Staples, a volume 
to which waa given the name' Biuiineas and 
Plcasom in Brazil,' a gracefully written hook 
which well illustrates his gift of observation. 
From 1886 to 1880 he was practising his 
profeseion at the bar in Cyprus. After that 
he acted as clerk of the peace, co. Dublin, 
and registrar of quarter eessions. He con¬ 
tributed chapter viii., that on the ‘ Early 
Buildings,’ to the tercentenary ‘Book of 
Trinity College, Dublin.' In1894he brought 
out a ‘Life of IBenito Juarez, Constitutional 
President of Mexico,’ and early in 1896 ‘ A 
History of Spain from the Earliest Times to 
the Death of Ferdinand the Catholic ’ in two 
volumes, at which he had heon working for 
over four years. The book containe some 


tion, but the chapters are not well knit 
together, and as a whole it soarcely does 
justice to the writer’s knowledge of his sub¬ 
ject. _A second edition appeared in 1900 with 
additional notes and an introduction by Mr. 
Martin A. S. Hume, who also rearranged 
vHth great advantage the order of some of 
the sections. 

In May 1896 Burke waa appointed agent- 
genend to the Peruvian corporation. He 
was just setting ouji Oft U Itolido^in Spain, 


but he rapidly changed his destination and 
embarked for Lima upon one of the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company’s vessels. Dar¬ 
ing the voyage he fell a victim to dysentery 
and died on 1 June 1806. He married, on 
9 July 1868, Eatheriue, daughter of John 
Bateman [q. v. Suppl.], and had issue one 
son and two daughters. 

Burke’s quality as a Spanish scholar is best 
exhibited m his charming little recueil of 
‘Sanoho Panza’s Proverbs,’ This was first 
published in 1872, re-issued by Pickering in 
a limited edition with numerous corrections 
and improvements in 1877 as ‘ Spanish Salt,' 
and again under the original title in 1892, 
He put equally good work into his notes 
and glossary for Horrow’s ‘ Bible in Spain,’ 
which were completed by Burke’s friend, Mr, 
Herbert W. Greene, and issued with Murray’s 
1899 edition of Sorrow’s book, 

[Times, 20 and 30 July 1806; Athensum, 27 
July 1806; Dublin Graduates; Foster's Men at 
thoBiirand Baronetage; Burke’s Landed Gen¬ 
try, s.v. ‘ Bateman’; Debrett's Baronetage, 1876; 
Burke's IVorks in Brit, Mus. Lib.] T. 8. 

BDRiN, JOHN SODTHERDEN(1799P- 
1870), antiquary, born in 1798 or 1799, 
qualified os a soDcitor in 1819, when he 
began to practise at 11 Staples Inn, Hol- 
bom. In 1820 be removed to 11 Eiiig's 
Bench Walk, Temple, and in 1822 to 27 Kuig 
Street, Cheapside. In the following year he 
entered into a partnership with Samuel 
Woodgate Diirrant, which lasted till 1828, 
when he removed to 26 Tokenhouse Yard. 
Hisprofessional piirsnits firequently affording 
him the perusal of parish registers, he com¬ 
menced a collection of misoellaneous par¬ 
ticulars concerning them. Finding that no 
work had appeared dealing exclusively with 
the subject since the ‘ Observations on 
Parochial Registers ’ of Ralph Bigland [q. v.] 
in 1764, he published in 1829 his ‘ Registrum 
EccleBim Farochialis' (London, 8vo), a 
history of parish registers in England, with 
observations on those in foreign countries, 
A second edition appeared in 1862, In 1831 
he published, with biographical notes, the 
‘ Livre des Anglois h Genfeve ’ (London, 8vo), 
the register of the English church in that 
town from 1664 to 1668, which had been 
communicated to him by Sir Samuel Egerton 
Brydges fq. v.l too lato to he included in bis 
‘ Registrum.’ 

In 1831 Burn was appointed registrar of 
marriages at chapels prior to 1764, and in 
1833 he published ‘The Fleet Registers’ 
(London, 4to), containing a history of Fleet 
marriages, which reaohed a third edition in 
1836, In the some year he became secretary 

if 2 
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to the commission for inquiring into non- 
parochial legistera, a post •which he retained 
until 1841. In that year he removed to 
1 Copthall Court, Throgmorton Street, and 
entered into a partnership tvith Stacey 
Grimaldi and Henry Ed'word Stables, which 
lasted until 1847, when Grimaldi retired. 
In 1854 a new partner, Charles TaylerWare, 
joined the firm, but in the following year, 
after Stables’s death on 13 Oct., Burn retired 
from practice. 

In 184C he issued his most important 
work, ‘The History of the French, Walloon, 
Dutch, and other Foreign Protestant Ee- 
fugees settled in England' (London, 8vo), 
which he compiled chiefly from the registers 
of their places of worship. The work is little 
more than a series of disjointed notes on the 
subject, but it contains a valuable historical 
summary of the facts contained in the docu¬ 
ments in the possession of the foreign con¬ 
gregations in England. 

After retiring from the practice of law. 
Bum went to reside at The Grove at Henley, 
and in 1861 he published ‘A History of 
Henley on Tliames' (London, 4to), a work 
of much research. In 1805 ha produced 
‘The High Commission ’ (London, 4to), de¬ 
dicated to Sir Charles George Young [q.v.], 
which consisted of a collection of notices of 
the court and its procedure drawm from 
•various sources. Early in 1870 he issued a 
similar but more elaborate work on 'The 
Star Chamber,' which abo contained some 
additional notes on the court of high com¬ 
mission. 

Burn died at The Grove, Henley, on 
16 June 1870. Besides the works ahready 
mentioned, ho edited ‘ The Mairioge and 
Eegistrations Acts (6 and 7 WiUiam IV),' 
London, 1830,12mo. 

[Bum's Works; Law Lists; Hotes and 
Queries, 4tli ser. v. 611.] E. I. C. 

BUENE-JONES, Sib EDWAED 
COLEY (1833-1898), first baronet, painter, 
and at one time A.E.A., was bom in Bir¬ 
mingham on 28 Aug. 1833. The name 
‘ Bume' was really a baptismal name, hut 
was adopted as part of the siu-name for con¬ 
venience^ sake, when it had long been identi¬ 
fied in the public mind with the work of 
the painter. His fiither, a man of Welsh 
descent, was Edward Bichard Jones; the 
maiden name of his mother (who died when 
he was horn) was Elizabeth Coley. In 
1844 he entered King Edward's School, Bir¬ 
mingham, while James Prince Lee [q. •v.l 
was ]}6ad-master. Few records remain of 
his school days. It is kno'wn that he was 
pot strong enough to play games; that he 


delighted in poetry and especiallyli^orr' 
and that, although he became celeln^' 
among the boys for draiving ‘devli^i 
showed none of Millais's pre^ity in' ^ 
After passing through the usual seW ^ 
tine he matricnlnted in 1862 from Em 
C ollege, Oxford, with the intention oftakT 
orders in the church of England 
though he was touched by the eedesianii 
spirit of the place, and used to attend^ 
daily services at St. Thomas's, he seem t 
have felt no real vocation for the cleric 
caieBT; for, on the one hand, on the outW 
of the Crimean war ho was extremelyan^ 
to enterthe army, and, on the other, his friffli 
ship with another Exeter undergraduate sU 
of Welsh nationality, William Monis 
Suppl.], who was independently experieichi 
a like change of feeling, very soon led hm 
away from the paths of divinity to those of 
literature and art. The story of this frirnl. 
ship and its results has been told at lensti™ 
Mr. Mackail's ‘Life of William Morris.’ h 
will suffice here to say that the two Etetni 
undergraduates, together with a small mm 
of Birmingham men at Pembroke Colle» 
and elsewhere, speedily formed a very el^ 
and intimate society, which they called'The 
Brotherhood.’ Among its members weie 
11 . W. Dixon and Edwin Hatch, IVillisai 
Fulford (afterwards editor of the ‘Otfoid 
ond Cambridge Magazine’), ond ConaeB 
Price of Brasenose, afterwa^s head-masta 
of the college of Westward Ho, andamon! 
the most intimate of Burne-Jones’s lifelw 
friends. The brotherhood was stirred byl 
little ‘ Eomantic Movement' of its own; it 
rend Buskin and Tennyson; it visuri 
churches, worshipped the middle ages, sri 
finally founded the magazine just mentioned, 
which is now almost as much prized hj 
votaries of English Pre-Baphaeliti>in ss 
‘ The Germ ’ itself. 

At that time neither Burne-Jones not 
Morris knew Bossetti personally, but both 
were much influenced by certain illustra¬ 
tions signed by the elder painter; ond tbs 
impulse derived from these was strengthened 
by opportunity afibrded of seeing and study¬ 
ing the pictures of Mr. Combe, at that time 
head of the Clarendon Press—an enthusias¬ 
tic collector of works by the Pre-Baphaelites, 
At Ml'. Combe’s house Burne-Jones saw some 
at least of the pictures, now given to the nni- 
versity galleries and to Keble College,'which 
were disturbing old prejudices, andaronsi^ 
the passionate admiration of certain enthu- 
sinsts of the day: Holman Hunt’s ‘Light 
of the World,’ Sfillais’s ‘ Return of the Dove 
to the Ark,’ and Bossetti's 'Birthday of 
Beatrice.’ These things and Buskin, and t 
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—■ "TT^tenoli cathedrals, quietly 

be resisted; and hy 
teire to become an artist had, m 
n Tnnes’s mind, crystallised into a re- 
"P to>ondon.yhilest ll 
.^ilprirraduate, -was introduced by Mr. 
V Z ffigton to Kossetti, .vas by him 
Sded to abandon the thought of return- 
XJtrto Oxford) began to learn to 

“?at Although wo hear very little of any 
Sminary attempts or of any lessons Irom 
SLiiW-masters, it is certain that Burne- 
rlnw, already showed many of the deve- 
S gifts oi an artist, l-or in February 
not much more than a year after their 
Moiintance began, Eobsetti wites to Wil- 
JSiBell Scott, ‘Two young men, prqiec- 
t„ts of the “ Oxford and Cambridge Mago- 
iine'’have recently come up to town from 
Odbtd, and are now very intimate friends 
of mine. Their namea ore Morris and .Tones. 
They have turned artists instead of taking 
™ any other career to which the university 
pnerally leads, and both are men of real 
mnius. Jones’s designs are marvels of finish 
Slid imaginative detail, unequalled hy any- 
tiung nmess perhaps Albert Diirur's finest 
norks’ (W. B. Scoir, Memoirs, i\. 37). 
Dating the year which preceded this letter, 
BanuSones, although not actually a pupil 
of Kossetti, had been constantly present in 
his stuio in Blacltfriars j had watched him 
working, and had experienced to the full his 
tralymagnetic influence. It is not siuprising, 
then, that his earliest works are littlo else 
than echoes, but rich and resonant echoes, 
of Kossetti; such a drawing, for instance, as 
that of‘Sidonia von Bork,’ though executed 
four years later, might almost pass for one of 
Rossetti's own acmovemeiits. From these 
early years there survive a certain number 
of works in various media; the earliest is a 
pen drawing of ‘ The Waxen Imago’ (18C6), 
and in the next year come four designs for 
btained glass executed for the chapel at 
Bradfleld. That autumn was given to Ox¬ 
ford, and to the heroic but ‘ piecemeal aud 
unorganised’ attempt to adorn tbe Union 
debating-room with frescoes, of wliichBunie- 
Jonea contributed ‘ Nimue aud Merlin.’ In 
18d8 we find him painting some decorations 
in oil for a cabinet, and characteristically 
choobing an illustration from Chaucer; and 
in 1859, together with various pen drawings, 
and the beginning of the water-colour of 
‘ifhe Annunciation,’ comes the well-known 
St. Frideswide's window in Christ Church 
Cathedral, Oxford. A crowded and elabo¬ 
rate design like this last shows slready an 
haiaense advance; and from about the same 
>ear we have an example of Burne-Jones’s 


now remarkable, if here and there faulty, 
draughtsmanship in the large pen drawing 
of ‘ The Wedding of Bnondelmonte,’ a mas¬ 
terpiece of its kind. From this time, how¬ 
ever, it is somewhat difficult to date the 
stages of his progress, on account of the 
habit, well known to his friends, and noticed 
by all his biographers, of beginning several 
pictures or series of pictures at the same 
time, taking them up as fancy might suggest, 
end sometimes leaving them for years un¬ 
finished. It is well to remember, as Mr. 
Malcolm Bell reminds us, that ' the great 
“Wheel of Fortune," designed in 1871, was 
begun in 1877, but was not finisbed till 
1888. ..." The Feast of Peleus,” begun in 
1872,wnbfinUhedml 881 ;the“ Laus Veneris” 
was begun in 1873, but not finished till 
1888.’ A still more notable iustaucc is the 
‘BriarHose’series, of which the first designs 
were made in 1869, while the finished 
pictures, which did not differ in any very 
striking way from the early drawing’, were 
not exhibited fill 1890. 

Up to 1860 Burne-Jones and Morris prac¬ 
tically lived and worked together, their home 
for borne lime from 1856 being some rooms 
at 17 lied Lion Square. Morris married in 
1869, and next year w’ont to live at lied 
House, Bexley Ileatli, a little ‘Palace oi 
Art,’ as the friends called it, to which Burne- 
Jones contributed no small port of thedecora- 
tion. In June 1860 he himself married 
Qeorgiana, one of the five daughters of the 
Hev. G. 13. Macdonald, a Wesleyan minister, 
at that time of Manchester; of the remain¬ 
ing daughters, one was Lady Poynter (d. 
1006), while another became wife of Mr. J, L, 
Kipling, aud mother of Mr.Hudynrd Kipling. 
For some time aft cr his marriage Burne-J ones 
lived in Bussell Place, Fitsroy Square, and 
afterwords in Great Bussell Street, Blooms¬ 
bury,- in 1864 he migrated to Kensington 
Square, and three years later to the Grange, 
North Bud Bood, West Keusinglon, where 
he continued to live for over thirty years, 
and where he died. It was at the Grange 
that all his great ivorks were painted, or at 
least completed; for, ns we have seen, many 
of the greatest of them had been planned 
in earlier days. But for several years after 
his establiehment here Burne-Jones was 
hardly known at all to the world, oven to 
the world of art. He exhibited small water¬ 
colours indeed in the rooms of the ‘ Old ’ 
Society, of which he had been elected an 
associate in 1863 (he withdrew from it for 
a lime, in company with Sir Frederic Bur¬ 
ton ([q. V. Suppl.], many years later); hut 
his Oil pictures were not yet seen in public: 
his stained windows generally passed imdei 
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the name of Morris, who executed them; tnne'(188S),‘KingCophetuaandthp]i^ 
at that time he cared nothing for what ia Maid’ (1884), 'The Garden of Pan’n^ 
commonly called society, and in fact he hade and a score of other pictures which at rwj 
fair to pass unnoticed among a generation became celebrated, together with a num'iw 
which displaved little curiosity about its of very individual portraits, among ai,- 
artists. The dedication to him of Mr. Swin- that of the painter’s daughter is perhamtl^ 
bume’s ‘Poems and Ballads’ in 1867 intro- best remembered. A still more etnk.i, 
dnced his name to the literary class; but at success was attained by the ‘Briar IJiJ? 
this period it may almost he said that there series, when the four large pictures TshiA 
was only one buyer of Burne-Jones’s work, compose it were exhibited by Messrs. 
though he was an enthusiastic one. This at their gallery in Bond Street ia j™. 
was M'illiam Graham of Grosvenor Place, 1690. Both here and in various grut 
well known as a collector of early Italian pic- towns these four splendid illustratioM rf 
tures and of the works of the English Pre- the old fairy tale of ‘ The Sleeping Bpautr' 
Kaphaelites and of their artistic descendants, were yisited by crowds, and the sentiniPiit. 
He was the purchaser of several water- design, and colour of these pictures an 
colours, of the ‘ Chant d’Amour,’ the ' Days fairly ho said to have overwhelmed all ciih, 
of Creation,’the‘Beguiling of Merlin,’and of cal opposition. From Messrs. Aguew thr 
many other pieturesT^’ Burne-Jones. After passed into the possession of Mr. Alexsailtt 
the owner's death, at the sale in May 1886, Henderson of Buscot Park, Berkshire, 
the great prices which were realised by these In 1886, at the eug^stion of his ftiesl 
pictures gave the first visible proof that Sir Frederic Leighton,Burne-Jones vss ur. 
wealthy EngHsl\people had learnt to admire minated (without his knowledge) forelechw 
the great imaginative painter, hir. Graham at the Eoyal Academy, and he was cliovi 
andliiafamilyweraalsoclosepersonalfriends A.R.A. But he exhibited only onepictuiest 
of the artist. Burne-Jones introduced Hus- Burlington House, ‘ The Depths ofthe &a' 
kin to Mr. Graham, and Buskin and Bossettl in 1886. Like all who saw it there, the artia 
were fellow-visitors with Burne-Jones at Mr, found that the picture looked strange aaj 
Graham's house. There Bnme-Jones often ineffective among its incongruous sunouai 
talked of art and literature with rare genius, ings; he sent nothing more to the Acndeaiv, 
versatility, humour, and information. and finally in 1898 he resigned his oonnectiw 

It was at the opening ofthe Grosvenor with that body, ‘not from pique,’to use the 
Gallery in 1877 tliat Burne-Jones’s work words of a letter which he addressed at the 
was practically first introduced to the great time to the present writer, ‘but because I am 
world. The three pictures last named were not fitted for these associations, where I Sad 
his principal contribution, and they made a myself committed to much that I dislike,' It 
prodigious impression. The Philistines dis- was at this momentthat the NewGalletvvss 
liked them, of course, hut by this time the holding a representative exhibition of Buiuh 
educated public had been sufficiently pre- .Tones's works, which was repeated oa a 
pared for a poetical and unconventional art; fuUer scale, and with still greater success, 
the literary class was captured; the organs six months after his death, simultaneously 
of public opinion were mostly not hostile, with a very choice exhibition of his pea, 
Very different indeed was the reception ac- pencil, and chalk drawings at theBurlingtoa 
corded to Burne-Jones from that which had Fine Arts Club. 

greeted the yoimg Millais and Holman Hunt In 1878' Merlin and Vivien,’ or 'TheBe- 
nquDiterof a century before; for in the inter- guiling of Merlin,’ was sent to the Paris 
val not only had the common views about Exhibition, and from that time forward tks 
painting been greatly shaken by the writings name of Burne-Jones was held ia high 
of Buskin, but the poems of William Morns honour by the French. The ‘ Cophetus’ 
and Bossettl had won acceptance, with alarge was regarded with sincere admiration whea 
class of readers, for the sentiments which it was shown in the exhibition of 1889; 
find_ expression in Burne-Jones’s pictures, a like acclaim greeted the artist’s pictures 
Duringtheyearsof the existence of the Gros- at Brussels in 1897, ond in the Bnghsh 
venor GalleTv,_ 1877-1887 and in the annual pavilion at the Paris Exhibition of 1900; 
exhibitions of its successor, the New Gallery, and much success, both on the continent 
Burne-Jones's work formed the centre of and in America, as well as in England, 
attraction. It was at one or other of these awaited the magnificent reproductions of s 
rooms that he exhibited, besides the pictures hundred of his works .which were node Iw 
already mentioned, the ‘Mirror of venue’ the Berlin Photographic Company. Of out" 
(1877), the ‘Pygmalion ’ series (1879), the ward signs of honour he received his share; 
‘Golden Stairs’(1880), the ‘Wheel ef For- numerous foreign medals were awarded tq 
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r-'''T!r!miwsity made him an honorary 
EucU of 1881, his college 
/Mer) elected him an honorwy fellow m 
k” Indin 1894 Queen’V ictoria, on thood- 
^ Vr Gladstone, confereed a baronetcy 
him-’ ne died suddenly, in the morn- 
17 Tune 1898; a memorial service in 
Sj hnuirwas held at •W^tminster Abbey, 
his remains rest in the churchyard at 
JwtiiMdesn, near Brighton, at which village 
b> had his country home. He left a son, 
rtoliB the second baronet, a practising 
irfirfrand a daughter, Margaret, married to 
^ X W.Mackail. 

Portraits of Burne-Jones were painted bv 
Mr G. F.Wotts, II.A., and by the painter^s 
rn Philip. Both pictures belong to Lady 
Bamo-Jones. 

(to 18 and 18 July 1898, what were called 
the ‘remaining works’ of the painter— 
chieflv drawings and studies, large and small 
—were sold nt Christie’s, when 206 lota 
realised almost SO,0001. These, however, 
represented only a small part of the truly im¬ 
mense output <rt a life of incosaant and ex¬ 
hausting lohour. Soon afterwards a move¬ 
ment was organised among his admirers for 
the purchase of one of his chief pictures for 
the nation; the result woa the acquisition, 
from the executors of the earl of Whainolifte, 
of the famous ' King Cophetua,' which now 
hangs in the National Gallary. _A very intc- 
tesdng book of drawings, containing designs 
whch were never carried out, was Imt by the 
artist to the British Museum. 

A notice of Burne-Jones ought not to 
terminate without some reference to other 
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Kelmscott Press, although he was in no way 
concerned in its management; he made the 
drawings to illustrate the famous Kelmscott 
Chaucer, which are worthy alike of the genius 
of artist and poet, Chaucer, however, bad 
no exclusive command over bis literary affec¬ 
tions, for, as is evident from nearly all his 
pictures, he was a passionate student of 
Celtic romance, whether represented by Sir 
Thomas Malory and other English writers, 
or by the documents published by French 
scholars such os M. Gaston Paris. It may 
bo added that his feeling for the Celtic race 
was something more than literary. Far away 
from politics as he was, he was deeply stirred 
by the Parnell movement, and was an en¬ 
thusiastic admirer of the Irish leader. As to 
other interests he had a scholarly and exact 
knowledge of all kinds of medimvol tales. 
Eastern and Westeni, was familiar with 
D’Herbelot and Silvestro de Sacy, was also 
interested in mcdimvsl Jewish lore, and de¬ 
voted to Marco Polo and the travellers of the 
middle ages. So, too, as many of his pictures 
prove, ho studied the Greek mythology from 
Its romantic side, and would devote untiring 
labour to such a subject as the Perseus myth 
whenever, as Chaucer and the medieeval 
•writers had done before him, be found it 
possible to treat a dasaical story in tbs 
romantic spirit. 

It is too soon to attempt to form any final 
judgment as to Bunio-Jones’s place in art. 
In days when there is no universal aperee- 
ment upon first principles, and when it is 
regarded as an open question whether an 
artist should follow the ideals of Botticelli 


ddes of his talent than those represented by or the ideals of Velasquez, it is oerlauv 
Us finished pictures. His decorative worn that the work of a painter so individual as 
uss extremely voluminous; for instance, Burne-Jones will provoke os much anto- 
tbe list of cartoons for stained-gloss win- gouism as admiration. To those who dislike 
down which he furnished to Mr, Malcolm ‘literaiy’ painting—tliat is, the painting 
Bell's book has scarcely a blank year between which greatly depends for its effect upon tlie 
1857 and 1898, and the number mounts up associations of poetry and other forms of 
to several hundreds. The five earliest (1867- literature—his pictures will never give un- 
1861) were executed by Messrs. Powell, the mixed pleasiu-e. Literary they assuredly ore; 
rest from 1861 onwards by Messrs. Morris & but thoy ore also, in the highest sense of the 
Co. Bnme-Jones also made a few decorations term, decorative. No artist of the time hss 
for houses (notably for the Earl of Carlisle's surpassed him as a master of intricate line, 
bouse in Kensington) and a large number of or has studied more curiously and succeas- 
designsfor tapestry and needlework, among fully the inmost secrets of colour. Of the 
which the ‘ Launcelot ’ series for Stanmore first, examples may be seen in all his stained- 
HaU is the chief. He gave much time and glass windows, in such works as the Virgil 
thonghttohisdesigncolled'TheTroeofLife,’ drawings, and in pictures like ‘Love among 
executed in mosaic by Salviati for the Ameri- the Rums;' of the latter we have instances 
cen church in Rome, This work he regarded of extraorcHnory subtlety in the Pygmalion 
with particular affection, for, as he stud,'it series, and of extraordinary richness and 
is to_ be in Rome, and itis to last for eternity.' depth in the 'Chant d’Amour’ and 'King 
Again, his illustrations for books, although (lophetua.’ It is surely safe to say that gifts 
not numerous, are extremely memorable, like these of themselves entitle their pos- 
Hs was genuinely interested in Morris’s sessor to be called a great painter, TIm 
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chief obstacle to complete acceptance, in 
Burne-Jones’s case, is to be found in the 
peculiar quality of his sentiment and in its 
limited ran^e. I^ot only was the type of 
romance which he lored i emote from modern 
life—all romance is that, in a greater or less 
degree—but he presented it habitually in a 
form wliich full-blooded humanity finds 
it difficult to enjoy. This is as much as to 
say that Burne-Jones, that rare modern pro¬ 
duct of Celtic romance in matters of feeling 
and of the Botticellian tradition in art, only 
appeals in all his strength and ftilneeS to 
people of a certain type of mind and educa¬ 
tion; but to them ho appeals as no other 
modem painter has done—to them his name 
is the symM of all that is most beautiful 
and most permanent in poetry and art. 

fPer&oiul knowledge; rarious h ttors to 
friends; Malcolm Dell’s Sir Edwaid Burne- 
Jones: a DecurJ and a Beriew, 4th edit. 1898, 
the New Gallery Catalogue, 1898-0, Some Ee- 
collcctions of Sir Edward Bnme-Jones, by 
Joseph Jacobs, ‘ Nineteenth Century,’ January 
1899. A I'nll life of the painter, with selections 
Irom his numerous and highly eh.tractnistic 
letters, was issued by his widow lu 1904 
(3 T0l8.)J T. H. W. 

BURNETT, GEORGE (1832-1890), Us- 
toriui and heraldic author, bom on 9 March 
1822, was third son of John Buniett of Kem- 
nay, an estate in Central Aberdeenshire, hy 
Mary, daughter of Charles Stuart of Dunearn. 
Educated partly in Germany he acquired a 
taste for art and became a very competent 
critic both of music and painting, and was 
for many years musical critic for the ‘Scots¬ 
man ’ newspaper. 

He was called to the Scots bar in 1845, 
hut did not practise much, devoting himself 
to the literary side of the profession and 
distinguishing himself specially in the his¬ 
torical and heraldic ('particularly the genea¬ 
logical) branches. Tne Spalding Club was 
in its full vigour at the date of Burnett’s 
early manhood under the learned super¬ 
vision of John Hill Burton, George Gibb, 
Joseph Robertson, Cosmo lunes, and its 
secretary, John Stuart—scholars with all of 
whom, as well as with 'W. Forbes Skene, the 
Celtic historian, Barnett became intimately 
acquainted. In Scottish genealogy and 
peerage law he was one of the foremost 
lawyers of his time. He wrote 'Popular 
Genealogists, or the Art of Pedigree 
Moking ’ in 186.3, ‘ The lied Book of Men- 
teith Reviewed ’ in 1881, and towards the 
close of his life a ‘ Treatise on Heraldry, 
British and Foreign,’ which was completed 
by the Rev. John Woodward in 1801, tbeir 
joint work is a masterly treatise on that 


subject. But 
work by wide 
is tbe edition i 
1264 to 1307 
tbe control of 
he undertook 
(1813-1877) f 
1881 and 18DC 
faces to these 
materials for tbe history of Scotland'dnri^ 
the period to whicb they relate. In if.^ 
Burnett entered tbe Lyon office os Lth 
depute, and two years later, when the office 
was reoiganised on the death of the Eoilof 
Kinnoull, he became Lyon King of Anns 
and ably discharged the duties of theolfice 
He restored it from an honorary and titolnp’ 
office into a working one, and in this wai 
ably seconded by Mr. Stodart, the Lven 
clerk, an accomplished genealogist. 

Burnett, who received the degree of LLI), 
in 1884 from the university of Edinhurgl 
died on 24 Jan. 1890. He married Alice’ 
youngest daughter of John Alexander 
Stuart (son of Ohavlea Stuart of Duneain), 
and left a sou and daughter. ' 

[Private information; Butko's I«ndcl 
Gentry.] ;E.1I. 

BURNS) Sm GEORGE, first buonet 
(1705-1800), shipowner, youngest son of the 
Rev. John Burns (1741-1830) of Glasgow, 
younger brother of John Burns (1774-1850) 
[q.v.] and of Allan Burns (1781-1813) [q.v.'l, 
wms born in Glasgow on 10 Dec. 179 a At 
tbe age of twenty-three, in partnership uitb 
a third brother, James, ho commenced busi¬ 
ness in Glasgow as a general merchant, 
and in 1821, in connection with Hugh 
Mdtfhie of Liverjjool, established a line of 
small sailing vessels trading between the 
two ports. Belfast was soon included in 
their operations; sailing vessels gave place 
to steamers; in 1880 they joined then 
business with that of the Mclvcrs, and foe 
many years held a practical monopoly 
of the trade between Liverpool, the 
north-cast of Ireland, ond the west of 
Scotland, the Mclvers maiiamng the Lhei- 
pool businoss, and James Burns that of 
Glasgow, while George devoted himself 
more especially to the control of the ship¬ 
ping. In 1838, in conjunction with Samuel 
Ciinard [q. v.], Robert Napier (1791-1870) 
fq. v.l and others, they founded the ede- 
brated Cimard Company, whicb secured the 
admiralty contract for carrying the North 
American mails, and in 1840 made their 
start xvith four steamers of the average 
burden of 1,160 tons, with a speed of ej 
knots, and making the passage m fourteen 
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of the ‘ Exchequer RoUs’S 

the lord clerk Mgister.whick 

on the death of John Stuart 
q. V.] and continued bstwe. 
), in twelve volumes. The mi 
volumes contain indlsiw....u! 
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- From that time to the 1826 (tenth wrangler), M.B. in 1820, and 

ft “ t jjtory of the Cunard Com- M.D. in 1831. He also carried off the Tancred 
P tea history of the growth medical studentship. "While at Cambridg^e 

5 }' y™ lonment of steam navigation, he was well known as a cricketer, and dis- 
' I *^'ierv van of which it has all tinguished Iiimself as an oarsman; he or- 
distinguished hy the excellence ganised and pulled stroke in the first suc-oar 
and of the general management, racing boat that floated on the Cam. He 
i-V*'«mnal shareholders were gradually was junior fellow and mathematical lecturer 
V * ht oat till the whole was vested in the of Cains College from 1826 to 1836. 
w families of Cunard, Burns, and Eetuming to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
liTrer and so it continued for many from Cambridge, Burrows studied as a dresser 
the Cunards managing its nflliirs in under Sir William Lawrence and as 

l^OTca the hrotliers David and Charles clinical clerk under Dr. Peter JUere Latham 
iMierin Liverpool, and George and James [^-y-] Soon afterwards he travelled with a 
j„ Glasgow. Having acquired a palimt on the continent, and studied at 
nrtelv fortune, George retired from the Pavia and in Pi-ance and Germany. He 
^tiie management in I860, purchased the passed six months in Paris in the anatomical 
"itate of IVemysa Bay, and spent the re- schools under Breschet, and while in Italy 
mninder of his life mainly at Castle Wemyss, studied under Scarpa and Paiierza. 

.ihotehe died on 2 June 1890. The year In 1829 Cambridge University granted 
More he had been made a baronet. To the him a licouse to practise, and he was ad- 
lj.t he preserved his faculties, could read mitted in the same year on inceptor candi- 
without spectacles, and took a lively in- date at the College of Physicians. He had 
t'rest in public nfliiirs, as well os in the leen and studied cholera in Italy, and m 
Binasrement of his own. He married in 1832, during the gi-eat cholera epidemic in 
1S22 Jane, daughter of James Cleland [q.v.], London, he svns placed by the governors of 
br^hom he had seven children, of svhom St. Bartholomews Hospital in chaige of an 
oah two—sons—survived. auxiliary establishment. At the end of 1832 

John, the elder son, succeeded his father ho was appointed joint lecturer on medical 
in the management of the business ; and jiirispnideiiee at Ht. Bartholomew's Hospital 
»b.>n, in 1880, it was converted into an with Dr. Koupell, and in 1834 solo lecturer 
open limited liability company, he was ap- on this subject. His first lecture on forensio 
pointed its chairman. In 1807 he was raised medicine, which was separately printed, was 
to the peerage os Lord Inverclyde; lie died published in the ‘London Medical and Surgi- 
(inl2 Feb. 1001, and hie wife Bmily, daugh- calJouninl’ for4Feb. 1832. In 1830 he was 
ter of George Clerk Arbuthnot, on the fol- made joint leotuier ou medicine with Dr. 
Wing day, Wth being buried on 10 Feb. at Latham, aud in 1811 succeeded as sole loc- 
iVemyss Bay. turer. His lect ures were plain, judicious, and 

[Men of the Time (I2th ed.); Times. 3 Jnno complete. In 1834bewas appointed the first 
ISSO; Furtuuos made in Business, ii. 330 et assistiint physician to the hospital, with the 
Mq.; Liiid»a 3 ’'s Hist, of Meroliant Shipping, iv. ehorge of medical out-patients, and was pro- 
Iftetscq.] J. If. L. mated full physician in 1841; he hold this 

post until 18(i3, when he wbs placed on the 
BUBBOWS, Sib 6E0BGE, first baio- consulting staff. On this occasion he was pre¬ 
set (1801-1887), physician, was a ecion of seuted with a testimonial by his colleagues, 
an old Kentish family of yeomen, and the He was for many years physician to Christ’s 
eldest son of George Man Burrows, M.D., Hospital. lie joined the Boyal CoUmo of 
F.K.C.P.,ofBloomabury Square, London, hy rhysioians as a member in 1820, and was 
liis wife Sopbia, second daughter of Thomas elected a fellow in 1832. In that institution 
Dnice of Chancery Lane, Born in Blooms- he subsequently delivered the Gulstoniou 
bury Square on 28 Nov, 1801, he was edu- (1834), Crooniou (1836-6), and Lumleianleo- 
cated for six years at Ealing, under Dr. taros (1843-4). lie held the office of censor 
Xieholas, wheie he had Cardinal Newman in 1839,1840,1813, and 1816, of councillor 
for a schoolfellow. After leaving soliool, for five periods of three years between 1838 
in 1819 he attended the lectures of John and 1870, and from 1860 to 1869 was the 
Abernethy [q. v.], his future father-in-law, representative of the college in the General 
at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, aud other Medical Council; hewas one of the treasurers 
courses delivered by Professors Braude and from 1860 to 1803, and was president from 
Faraday at the Royal Institution. Hewas 1871 to 1876. In 1846 he was elected a fellow 
admitted scholar of Cnius College, 0am- oflho Royal Society, and in 1872 received the 
bridge, on 7 Oct. 1820, graduating B.A. in degree of D.O.L, from Oxford, and in 1881 
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tW of LL.D. from Cambrirlf^e. In 1P62 lie pole Sfreet; Memoir by Sir ■lemesPajtt;,.. 
was president of tbe British 31odical Asaocia- St. Bartholomew’s Hospit^ Reports, jtj.' 
tion, and in 1869 he became president of the Venn s ^Biogr. Hist, of Gonville andOump 
Koyal Medical and Chimrgical Society. In 1898, ii. 179.] lif. W. T7, 

1870 he ■was made physician extraordinary BURTON, Sik FREDERIC "WILLIA'i 
to the queen, and in 1873, on the death of Sir (l81fS-1900), painter in water-colours i,. 
Henry Holland [q. v.], ho became physician director of the National Oallery, Leni.." 
in ordinary. In 1874 be was created a baronet. was born on 8 April 1810 at Corofin Hr « 
lie was also a member of tbe senate of the on Incbiquin Lake, co. Clare, Ireland, 
London University. On 11 Dec. 1880 he was was the third son of Samuel Frederic Dji. 
elected honorary fellow of Caius College. ton, a uentlcman of private means and il 

Burrows continued to see patients at his tinguislied as an amateur landscape paint- 
residence, 18 Cavendi'.h Square, until shortly who possessed coustderahle property at Mu-! 
before his death, when he became ineapaci- gret, oo. Limerick; lie traced his descentn 
tated by Wnchitis and emphysema, to which a direct line from Sir Edward BuUong» 
he ultimately succumbed. He died in Caven- York, who, for his loyalty and militarv 
dish Square on 12 Dec. 1887, in his eighty- vices in the wars of the Roses, wasinad»a 
seventh year, and was buried at flighgate knight-banneret by Edward IV in liuj 
cemetery on Saturday, 17 Deo. 1887. On Sir Edward’s grandson Edwanl was tin 
18 Sept. 1834 he married Elinor, younge-st founder of the family of the Buttons c{ 
daughter of .lohn Abernetliy, by whom he Longnor Hall in Shropshire. Thomas uj 
had eight children; two children Aied in early Francis, two sons of Edward Burton rf 
life, and three sons, who attained to man- Longnor, settled in Ireland in 1610, anda^ 
hood, predeceased him, Lady Burrows died oniired considerable landed property in 
in 1882. Clare. From this Francis Sir Frederic Bib. 

In person Burrows was tall, well formed, ton’s father was lineally descended. Hi, 
with handsome and e-xpressire features; his mother, Hannah, was the daughter of 
voice was olear,he always spoke briefly and to Mallet, civil engineer of Dublin, 
the point. There is a portrait of him by In 1826 the Burtons removed to DuMai 
Knight in the great hall of St. Bartholo- for the purpose of completing the edneatbi 
mew's Hospital; it was painted by subscrip- of their younger children; and here Fmdenc, 
tion from his friends and pupils in 1806. A who had very early developed^ a great low 
second portrait in his robes as president of the of art, received his elementary instruction a 
Royal College of Physicians, hyW. Richmond, drawing under the brothers Brocas. At thii 
R.A., painted about 1874, is now in the pos- time, while copying a picture in the Dublin 
session of his son. Sir F. A. Burrows, hart., National Gallery, by his great pereonal 
at 3.3 Ennismore Gardens, London. There is beauty, ns well as by the promise of his woA, 
also a bust, executed about 187.5, by "VViig- he attracted the attention of George Petns 
mailer, at the Royal College of Physicians, [q. v.l landscape painter and archmolopst, 
and a replica, executed in 1898, by Danta which grew into a lifelong friendship, Fnt 
Sodini of Florence, in the hall of the General a time Burton’s artistic work was influenced 
Medical Council, O.xford Street, London, "W. by that of Petrie. But very early he d». 

Burrows's Lumleian lectures ‘ On Dis- veloped a vigour in the grasp of his subject 
orders of the Cerebral Circulation and the and a command of colour which Petrie, with 
Connection between Affections of the Brain all his refinement of feeling, never attuned, 
and Diseases of tbe Heart' were published in He made such rapid progress in his ait that 
book form in 1846. In them he explained and in 1837, when he was only twenty-one, be 
illustrated exporimentally the condition of was elected an associate oAhe Royal Hibe^ 
the circulation in the brain under varying nian Academy, of which he became a M 
conditions of preiisure. In 1840 and 1841 be member in 1839. lie first acquired distiaiy 
wrote the articles on ‘ Rubeola and Scarlet tion as a painter of miniatures and wate^ 
Fever’ and on ' nmmorrhngcs’ in Tweedie’s colour portraits. But m 1839 a drawing o£ 
‘ Library of Medicine.’ He also published a Jewish rabbi gave promise of what he was 
'Clinical LecturesonMedicine’in tne'Medi- to be in a higner field of art. This was 
cal Times and Gazette,’ and papers in the confirmed in 1840 by his 'Blind Girl at tbe 
‘Medico-Chirurgical j^ansactions,’ vols. Holy "Well,’ and In 1841 by his 'Aran 
zxvii. and xxx. Fisherman’s Drowned Child,’ and his ‘Con- 

[British Medicril Journal, 1887; The Lancet, naught Toilette.’ The first two of these 
1887: Churchill’s Medical Direct.; Lodge’s dra^ngs were acquired by the Irish Art 
Baronetage; information supplied by his eon- Union, and finely engrayed for their aub- 
ni-Iaw,ATfred"Willett,esq.,F.E.O.S.,ofasWiin- scribera. The ‘Connaught Toilette,'if * 
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'^.'iSinmay be drawn from theconslder- 
Mi.iiher price paid for it at the time, was 
fc 3 but was unfortunately 
f with a number of other pictures at an 
London. A scene from ' The 
tS Fosrari,’ produced in 1812, seems to 
tare been Burton’s only genre ptcturo for 
f!«nil Tears. The demand upon his skill 
m i^miture kept him fully occupied down 
end of 18.57. His portraits^ were 
Lrled bT so much subtlety of expression, as 
“*lUs bLuty of execution, that the heat 
^ole in Dublin thronged hia studio, and hia 
Srtraits became precious heirlooms m their 
tenihes. Every year showed an advanoe.in 
the mastery of this branch of art. It reached 
i*s highest point in two large drawings of 
IhlenFaucit—onestanding as Antigone,the 
nther seated in private dress. Tlieso were 
exhibited in the Eoyal Academy in 1839, 
sod placed him among the leading water¬ 
colour painters of the day. For the next 
two veam he remained in JJuhlin, fully occu¬ 
pied m painting portraits, true as likenesses, 
W with the added, charm only to ho given 
by the artist gifted with the power of show¬ 
ing the soul behind the face. 

Burton's handsome features, his peculiar 
distinction of manner, and great intelligence 
gsTe him at this time a distinguiehed place 
m Dublin society. He niimherod among his 
intimate ftiends Dr. Stokes, Dr. Graves, 
Bishop Graves, Dr. James Todd, Lord Dun- 
ra\en, Samuel Forguson, Thomas Davies, 
Anster, Sir Thomas Laroom—in short, 
every man in Dublin who was eminent in 
science, archieoloj?y, law, literature, or art. 
With some of these he was actively asso¬ 
ciated in the council of the Royal Irish 
Academy and in the foundation of the 
Aichffiolofpcal Society of Ireland. During 
this period he occasionally visited Germany, 
where he began his studies of the old mas¬ 
ters, which he afterwards prosecuted in all 
the galleries of Europe. While in Munich 
in 1844 he was engaged by the king of 
Bavaria to make copies of pictures, and also 
to restore some of the pictures in the royal 
collection. 

At the end of 1851 Burton left Dublin for 
Germany, and settled in Munich,which formed 
his headc^uarters for the next seven years. 
Dunngthisperiod he made himself thoroughly 
ftmiliar wiw all the German galleries, wont 

a into the study of German art work 
its branches, and made itmumerahle 
studies for future use in flowers, landscape, 
hgtties, and costume. He also completed 
several^ elaborate drawings, which he brought 
over with him on bis annual visits to London, 
the jcesttlts of his wanderings in the forests of 


Fi-nuconia, in Nuremberg, Bamberg, and tie 
villages of Muggendorf and Wohlm. Of 
these the most distinguished were: ‘Pea¬ 
santry of Franconia waiting for Confession,’ 
the ‘ Procession in Bamberg Cathedral,’ and 
‘The Widow of Wohlm.’ Of the last of 
these the ‘Times' wrote (7 May 1859) : ‘No 
early master, not Ilemling or Van Eyck, not 
Martin Schon, Cranach, or Holbein, ever 
painted an individual physiognomy more 
cnnscienliou.sly than Mr. Burton has painted 
this widow. And with all the old master’s 
care, the modem draughtsman has immea¬ 
surably more refinement than any of them.' 
This criticism well expresses the quality of 
Burton’s work. In luminous strength and 
harmony of colour, in truth to nature, in 
depth and sincerity of feeling, lie recalled 
Mabuse, Van Eyck, and other great early 
masters, but he added to these qualities an 
aecnracy of line, a refinement and sugges- 
tiveiiess of expression, with a pervading 
sense of beauty, wliicb marked the hand and 
heart of an original as well as a highly 
accomplished artist. These qualities were 
quickly recognised, hia drawings were eagerly 
sought for, and now, whenever they come into 
the market, fetch very high prices. They 
led to bis admission, in 1855, as an as¬ 
sociate of -the ‘ Cld ’ (now Royal) Water 
Colour Society, and to his promotion to full 
membership m 1836. Yeot by year until 
1870 his drawings formed a conspicuous fea¬ 
ture in the exhibitions of the societv. They 
wore few in number, for he worked slowly, 
sparing no pains to bring them up to tno 
highest point of completeness, and retarded 
by a serious afl’ection of his eyes which made 
continuous labour dangerous. Among the 
most conspicuous of these drawings were his 
‘ lostephane,’ ‘ Cassandra Fidele, the Muse 
of Venice,’ ‘ Faust’s First Sight of Margaret,’ 
‘The Meeting on the Turret Stairs ’ (now in 
the National Gallery, Dublin), a life-size half- 
length portrait of Mrs. George Murray Smith 

a owerful in effect as though painted in oil), 
the portrait (in chalk) of ‘ George Eliot ’ 
(now in the National Portrait Gallery). 
During these years and on to 1874 Burton 
was unremitting in his studies of the history 
of art from its earliest epochs down to 
modem times. The lives as well as the 
works of all the great artists were made the 
subject of wide research. To his knowledge 
of the best literature of Italy, Germany, 
France, and England he was always making 
additions, and in all that concerued the an¬ 
tiquities of Ireland and its music he kept 
pace with those who had mode them their 
special study. In 1863 he was elected 
a fellow of the London Sooiety of Aqti* 
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qtiaries, where the extent and accuracy of 
his information made themselves felt in all 
the discussions in which he took part. 

It was a surarise to the outside world 
when, in 1874, Burton was appointed direc¬ 
tor of the National Gallery in London in 
succession to his friend. Sir ‘William BoxuU 
[q.v.] But it was no surprise to the friends 
who knew how thoroughly the studies of 
many years had fitted him for the olRce. 
The choice was a fortunate one for the nation. 
Invested with almost autocratic power in 
the expenditure of the liberal sum which for 
many years was voted for the purchase of 
additions to the national collection, he used 
it with a discretion founded upon sound 
knowledge, and governed by a resolution to 
add to the gallery only the best works that 
came into the market. During the twenty 
years he acted as director, no fewer than 
some 450 foreign, and some hundred Eng¬ 
lish, pictures were added to the collection, 
chiefly by purcha'-e. The foreign pictures 
were classified under his direction according 
to the diilerent echonls, making compara¬ 
tively easy the study of the progressive de¬ 
velopment of the painter's art in Europe 
from its infancy onwards. All his thoughts 
and all his time were devoted to the care 
and develo;^ment of the galleij. It was a 
duty to which he sacrificed without a mur¬ 
mur his personal ambition as an artist. 
From the time of his appointment he laid 
aside his easel, and did not even finish work 
that he had begun and well advanced, or 
turn to account the great store of studies 
which he hud made for pictures that would 
have added much to his reputation. By this 
renunciation art lost much, but the country 
gained by it in the formation and arrange¬ 
ment of a collection Avhich for general ex¬ 
cellence is unsurpassed, and by reason of its 
excellence has induced the possessors of 
paintings of the highest class to present them 
as gifts to fill up gups in the collection, and 
still farther to augment its reputation. 
Another service of the greatest value he also 
performed in the public interest by a work 
into which he poured the rcnnlts of the study 
and observation of years: this ivas a cata¬ 
logue raisonu6 of the pictures by foreign 
artists, with elaborate biographical and criti¬ 
cal notices, furnishing in a compendious 
form the information which could not other¬ 
wise he gained by a student except at the 
cost of infinite labour and expense. Un¬ 
fortunately this catalogue was issued in an 
uncouth and unwieldy form, which robs it 
of its attractiveness and half its utility. 
The volume. Sir Walter Armstrong writes, 
* contains nearly three hundred memons of 


the painters whose works are represented " 
the walls, and the analysis given of 
ter in each individual instance is as rem^' 
able for concentrated power asis thereTeni' 
tial tribute paid by him to all the great.,* 
elements in their genius. In such writm'.. 
ns his notes on Bemhrandt and L^ard* 
and Correggio, we feel that these 
alone would suffice as witness to the dtj 
penetrative power of his mind, the w! 
sympathy of his nature with the gieatSi 
masters.^ 

Button was knighted in 1884. On his p.. 
tirement in 1894 from the directorship of the 
National Gallery, despite the leisure now at 
his command he did not resume painting nnr 
touch again any of the studies which had {, 1 * 
more than twenty years rested in hb port, 
folios. Probably the increased wesltne^rf 
his eyesight aud the long disuse of hs 
brush may have filled him with luisgniai. 
and Avith a resoh's not to hazard the pn,.' 
duction of anything below the level of tha 
drawings of his youth and middle age. U. 
did not even finish Avhat a little more lahoat 
would hsA-e made one of his finest work' 
‘A Venetian Lady seated at a Balcony,' 
from Avhich the linen sheet, thrown hy him 
over it more than tAventA’-flve years before, 
was removed only after his death, In 1^ 
he Avns gratified by having conferred upon 
him the degree of LL.D. of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Though so long absent from It^ 
land, his heart was there to the last, Alasyi 
reserved and reticent in the extreme to 
strangers, he enjoyed liia favourite studie, 
and the pleasures of a limited social cirel. 
in AA'hich hcAvas held in liigh esteem, till hi. 
health began to fail in 1699. IIodiedim> 
married at his house, 48 Argyll Itoad, Ken¬ 
sington, on 16 March 1900, and woshnried 
on the li2ni in the Mount Jerome ceme¬ 
tery, Dublin, where both his pmrents already 
rested. 

There is a portrait of Burton by IVolK 
w'htch is received as a good likeness of him 
in middle age. There ore also several good 
photographs of him. . 

[Family records; porsouiil knowlodse; Time., 
27 March 1000; M.igazitio of Art, May 1000, 
piipor by Sir Walter Armstrong.] T. M. 

BURTON, ISABEL, L.Anraa3l-189e), 
wife of Sir Richard Francis Burton fq.v,', 
came of an old catholic family. Her father 
was Henry Ravniond Arundell, a lineal 
descendant of the sixth Baron Arundellyf 
Waidour. She was thus able to claim, Avhile 
UA'ing at Trieste, the rank of Gnifin, in virtue 
of her descent from the first Baron Arundell 
of Wiudour, who had been created on 
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*Tn the convent of the Cnnonesses of the 
SSeJn-" Chelmsford, and after- 
rtlaSoulojfne, where she first met Burton 
and forthwith formed a romantic 

fe rn which time their engagement may be 
to date, though it was never recognised 
teberparents. It was not until 1861 that 
I conWed to marry him wiriiout their 
MMOval, and then only after she had ob- 
timed a dispensation for a mixed marriage 
froBi Cardinal Wiseman, who was made ao- 
naainted with all the circumstances of the 
Thev 'O’er® mameu at the Hoy a I iia- 
lariM Chapel, Warwick Street, on 22 Jnii. 
Ifcfil, the ceremony being performed by Dr, 
Hearn the cardinal’s vicar-general, in the 
aeceasary presence of the civil registrar. 
Henceforth she shared her husband’s life in 
tiaiel and in literature so far as a woman 
could. She became his secretary and his aide- 
de-camp. She rode and swam and fenced with 
him. WhenBurton was recalled from Damas- 
cas he wrote to his wife the following laconic 
note: 'Ordered ofFj p^, pack, and follow.’ 
Ewept in the case of ‘ Tlie Arabian Nights,’ 
she was usually her husband’s amanuensis, 
tnd saw many of his books through the 
pre's. Be encouraged her to write on her 
own account, ‘ Inner Life of Syria’ (2 vols. 
1876 ; 2nd edit. 1879) and ‘Arabia, Egypt, 
Inia’ (1879) are moinly lier work, with 
contributions from her husband. Her name 
also appears ns nominal editor of ills ‘ Ca- 
moens,’ and as author of ‘ Tho Ileviewor 
Hevtewed’ oppended to vol, iv. Tlie method 
adopted for issuing ‘The Arabian Nights’ 
to private subscribere was devised by her, 
sM she deserves all the credit for its financial 


success. Her own ‘household’ edition of 
the work resulted in loss [see under Bitb- 
Tos, Sib Riohabd Fhahois]. AtTi-ieste one 
of her chief interests was to manage a local 
society for the prevontion of cruelty to 
animals. 

Lady Burton’s constant efibrts to further 
her husband’s career, in the press and through 
eemi-oJiicial channels, were not always judi¬ 
cious. She regarded him as the greatest 
and least appreciated Englishman of his 
time. He requited her devotion by extend¬ 
ing to her absolute confidence, such ns no 
male friend obtained from him, though even 
to her he did not soften the angularities of 
his cberacter. During the last years of his 
life she prqved kpraelf a devoted WTse. 


After his death she lived solely for his 
memory. She took a cottage close to his 
tomb at Mortlake, where she was glad to 
receive his friends. All her time was spent 
in writing his biography, and in preparing 
a memorial edition of his works. In this 
duty she would accept neither assistance 
nor advice. Though portly based upon auto¬ 
biographical reminiscences dictated by Bur- 
tonhimself, andalso upon his private journals, 
her hiomaphy (2 yola. 1893) was not ad¬ 
mitted by his surviving relatives to be the 
true story of his life. The glamour which 
tended to distort her vision is yet more 
marked in her own. autobiography, which 
was edited by Mr. W. H. Wilkins in 1897. 

In 1891 Lady Burton received a pension 
of 1602. on the civil list. She died on 
22 March 1896 in a house in Baker Street, 
which she shared with a widowed sister, 
Mrs. Pit/!gerald, and she was buried by the 
side of her husband in the mausoleum tent 
in Mortlake cemetery. 

[The Roniiinco of Isahsl Lady Burton, edited 
by AV. II. AVilkiiis, 1897.] 3. S. 0. 

BURTON, Sib RICHARD FRANCIS 
(1821-1890), e.yplorer and scholnn was the 
eldest son of Colonel Joseph Notterville 
Barton of the 30th regiment. His mternal 
grandfather was the Rev. Edward Burton, 
rector of Timm, and owner of an estate in 
CO. Galway. The family originally came 
from Shap in Westmoreland. His mother 
was Martha Beolcwith, daughter and co¬ 
heiress of Richard Boker of Barham House, 
Hertfordshire. His parents led a nomadic 
life, and his father seems to have been a 
thorough Irishman at heart. In his youth 
he had seen service in Sicily under Sir John 
Moore, and wae for some years stationed in 
Italy. Shortly after his marriage (in 1819) 
he retired from the army, and ultimately 
died at Bath in 1867, He had three chil¬ 
dren, of whom a daughter married General 
Sir Henry William Stisted [q, v.l, and the 
younger son (Edward Joseph NettorviUe) 
became a emtain in the S7th regiment. 

Richard Francis Burton was bom at Bar¬ 
ham House (tho residence of his maternal 
grandfather) on 19 March 1821, and was 
baptised in the parish church of Elstree, 
He never had any regular education, When 
about five he was taken abroad by his parents, 
who, according to the fashion of those days, 
wandered over the continent, staying some¬ 
times for a few years, sometimes for a few 
months, at such places as Tours, Blois, Pau, 
Fisa, Rome, and Naples. For a short while, 
in 1829, he was placed at the well-known 
preparatory sohop) of the Rev. D, C, Hrta- 
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fo^so, in liiclimond, where he was miserable, 
and during the later time a travelling tutor 
was provided for the two boys in the ^raon 
of an Oxford undergraduate, H. R. Dupre, 
afterwards rector of Shellingford, whom they 
seem to have treated badly._ Snob know¬ 
ledge as he acquired was picked up from 
French and Italian masters, or from leas 
reputable sources. As a boy he learnt col¬ 
loquially half a dozen languages and dialects, 
and also the use of the small-sword. A 
co.smopolitan he remained to the last. 

The father had destined both his sons for 
the church, and so, while the younger was 
entered at Cambridge, Richard Francis ma¬ 
triculated at Trinity College, Oxford, on 
19 Nov. ISIO, when already well on in his 
twentieth year. Before getting rooms in 
college, he lived for a short time in the house 
of Dr. William Alexander Qreenhill [q.T. 
Suppl.], then physician to the Radcliffe Di- 
firmary. Here he met John Heniy Newman, 
whose churchwarden Dr. Greenhillwas, and 
also Dr. Arnold of Rugby. It was Dr. Qreen¬ 
hill who started him in the study of Arabic, 
by introducing him to Don Poscual da Gayan- 
goa,the Spanish scholar. Burton’sacademical 
career was limited to five terras, or little more 
than one year, Withhiscontinentaleducation 
and his olistinate temper, he was not likely 
to conform to the monastic conventions then 
prevailing at Oxford. The only place where 
he was really at his ease seems to have been 
the newly opened gymnasium of Archibald 
Macloreu. Many of the stories current of 
his wildness are probably exaggerated. It 
is certain that he deliberately contrived to 
be rusticated, in order that he might achieve 
his ambition of going into the army instead 
of the church. In after life he never re¬ 
garded the university as on injutta noverca. 
He was glad to revisit Oxford, to point out 
his former rooms in college, and to call on 
one of his old tutors, the Rev. Thomas 
Short. 

At the beginning of ISIS, when the first 
Afghan wax was still unfinished, there was 
litDe difficulty in obtaining for Burton the 
cadetship that he desired in the Indian army. 
He set sail fur India round the Cape on 
18 Jnne ISIS, accompanied by a bull terrier 
of the Oxford breed, and landed at Bombay 
on S8 Oct, lie was forthwith posted as 
ensign to the 18th regiment of the Bombay 
native infantry, on the cadre of which he 
remained (rising to the rank of captain) until | 
he accepted a consular appointment in 1861, 
His military service in India was confined 
to seven years. His first station was Baroda, 
the capital of a native principality in Gujarat, 
fttled by ft Alarathft chief knotyn aa thq 


Gaikwar. Here ho initiated hinM^fT' 
oriental life, quickly passing examinatU 
m Hindustani and Gujarathi, which n, 
lifted him for the post of regimentsl iw * 
preter within a year, and practising avnad 
manship, wrestling, and riding with 
sepoys. At the end of 1813 the legiBZ 
moved to Sind. Burton was fortunatTa 
getting into the good graces of Sir Clu,£ 
Napier, the governor, one of the few 
whom he regarded as a hero. "WTiilehisi^ 
meat languished in pestilential quarter^ 
was appointed assistant in the Sind mn» 
under his friend Captain Scott, nephew of 
Walter. This was the formative period of 
Burton’s life, during which the process of 
initiation into orientalism, begun at Barods 
was perfected. For some three years off ejj 
on he had a commission to wander ahoot 
what is stiU the most purely Muhammadsii 
province in India. Having learnt all thst 
he could from the regimental tmnahi aal 
the regimental pandit, he now attaiied to 
himself private teachers, in whose compaw 
he lived for weeks the life of a native er¬ 
as his brother officers expressed it—like t 
‘white nigger.’ The intimate famili.^ 
with Muhammadan manners and cnetooH 
thus acquired was afterwards of service to 
him in his adventurous journey to lieccih 
and in annotating the ‘Arabian Nights.’ A 
private report on certain features of aativs 
life, which he wrote at the request of Sit 
Charles Napier, reached the secretariat at 
Bombay, and undoubtedly interfered with 
his official advancement. Hnring thlsperi^ 
he qualified in four more languages—Ma¬ 
rathi, Sindhi, Punjabi, and Persian—and 
also studied Arabic, Sanskrit, and Pushtu, 
the language of the Afghans. To Barton's 
vigorous mind the acquisition of a new 
language was like the acquisition of a new 
feat of gymnastics, to he gained by resolute 
perseverance. But languages were valued 
by him only os a key to thought. Arabic 
opened to him the Koran, Persian the mystic 
philosophy of Sufi-ism. Ha even practi^ 
the religious exercises and ceremonies of 
Islam in order that he might penetrate to tb 
heart of Musalman theology. 

The routine of his life was twice broken 
by the hope of active service, which he vns 
destined never to see. In January 1816 he 
rejoined his regiment, which had been ordered 
to take port in the first Sikh war; hut peace 
was proclaimed before the force from Sind 
entered the Punjab. Again, whan the 
second Sikh war broke out in April 1818, 
he volunteered his services as inteipreter, 
but his application was refused. Between 
these djates he hft4 tftltftfi fyears' Issrs to 
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on tba Nilgm Hills, 
of fact tlie two years -wore cut 
» ^ ^six montH during which he found 
Goa and form his first ncquain- 
the language of Camoens. Soon 
hfs healtS broke down. Hie 
fbe sandy deserts of Sind had 

riht oi ophthalmia, combined with other 

against which a hitter sense of 
T ^Minted ambition prevented him from 
tSng. ^ faithful Sindian 

he sailed for England, again round 
tto Cape, in xMay 1849, bringing with him a 
coUeotion of oriental manuscripts and 
ojnos, and the materials for no less than 
four ^hs about India. _ 

Barton’s first puhhoations were three 
Moeis in the 'Journal' of the Bombay 
&b of the Asiatic Society: ‘ A Grammar 
of the Jctaki or Belochki Dialect,’ ‘ A (Irnm- 
ttai of the Multani Language,’ and ‘ Critical 
Eemarbs on Br. Dorn's Chrestomathy of 
Pushtu, or the Afghan Dialect’ (all 1840). 
Though felling short of the modern stoii- 
dirJ, these ora remarkable productions for a 
ruling man without any philological train- 
Inr. On his return to England ho brought 
out in one year (1861) ‘ Sind, or the Un- 
hinpy Valley’ (2 vols.); ‘Sind, and the 
tes that inhabit the Valley of the Indus,’ 
which are still valued ns hooks of refei'- 
fuce; and ‘Goa ond the Blue Mountains,’ 
1 marrellona record of a six mouths’ trip. 
He also published ‘ Falconry in the Valley 
of the Indus ’ (1862) and ‘ A Complete Sjys- 
tem of Bavoiiet Exercise’ (1863), which 
foiled to win the approval of the military 
authorities. His leave was spent in the 
(ompanv of his relatives, to whom he was 
devotedly attached, partly in England and 
partly on the continent. At Malvern he 
ms one of the earliest to try the hydropathic 
aislsm of treatment. At Boulogne he gained 
the irevet de pointe in tho fencing school, 
which gave him the qualification of maiti-e 
iunm, as he afterwards styled himself on 
the titl^page of the ' Book of the Sword.’ 
At Boulogne, also, he first saw his future 
wife, then a girl of nineteen. 

During nearly foiu’ years at home Burton 
did not allow Ills orientalism to rust, and 
eoatinned to cherish his dream of a pU- 
nimage toMeccab. At one time he formed 
me larger moject of'traversing the peninsula 
of Arabia from sea to sea, and obtained the 
support of the Boyal Geographical Society 
for this enterprise. But the directors of 
the East India Company refused the three 
years’ leave required. All they would grant 
was an additional furlough of twelve 
jBoathSj'that he wight pursqe Ws Aiabipj 


studies in lands where the language is best 
loanied.’ From the moment of leaving 
London (in April 1863) Burton adopted a 
disguise: first as a Persian Miiza, then as a 
Dervish, and finally as a Pathan, or Indian- 
horn Afghan, educated at Bangoon as a 
hakim or doctor. The name that he took 
■was Al-Haj (<=the pilgrim) Abdullah, as 
he used ever afterwards to sign himself in 
Arabic charaCteTS. From Southampton he 
went to Egypt, this being his first visit to 
that country which ha afterwards knew so 
well. The actual pilnimage hejgau with a 
journey on camel-back from Cairo to Suez. 
Then followed twelve days in a pilgrim ^hip 
on the Bed Sea from Suez to Yambu, the port 
of El-Medinah. So far the only risk was from 
detection by his companions. Now came the 
dangers of the inland road, infested by Beda- 
■win robbers. The journeyfrom Yambu to El- 
Medinah, thence to Meccab, and finally to the 
sea ^ain at Jeddah, occupied altogether from 
17 July to 28 Sept,, including some days 
' spent in rest, and many more in devotional 
exercises. From Jeddah Burton returned 
to Egypt in a British steamer, intending to 
start afresh for the interior of Arabia via 
Muwaylah. But this second project was 
frustrated by ill-health, which kept him in 
Egypt until his period of furlough was 
odansted, The manuscript of his ‘ Personal 
Narrative of a Pilgrimage to El-Medinah 
and Meccah ’ (1866, 3 vole.) was sent home 
from India, and seen through the press by a 
:hiend in England. It is deservedly tho 
most popular of Burton’s books, having 
passed through four editions. As a story 
of hold adventure, aud as lifting a veil from 
the nnknown, its interest will never fade. 
But it cannot he called easy reading. The 
author, as his manner was, has crowded into 
it too much, and presumes on the ignorance 
of his readers. It has been doubted whether 
Barton’s disguise was never penetrated 
during the pilOTima^ even by his two 
servants. lie himsmt always denied the 
widespread story that ho had to Idll a man 
who detected him performing an operation 
of nature in a non-oriental fashion. 

Barton now returned to India for a brief 
period of regimental duty. The middle of 
1864, however, found him hack again in the 
Bed Sea, with leave from the Bombay 
government to explore Somaliland, IBs 
ambition was to penetrate through the 
mountains to the upper waters of che Nile, 
On this occasion he had four comrades, John 
nanning Speke [q. v.] and Herne of the Indian 
oi'my, and Stroyan of the Indian navy. Be¬ 
fore starting with them, Burton set out alone 
op a;piQneer 1xi;p to I^arar, the iplapd capital 
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of the country, which no European had e\ er The actual start from the coast wasitT" 
visited. On this occasion he assumed the the end of June 1867. After incr I * 
cruise of an Arab merchant, but when difficulties and hardships, due as aart 
once within the city he disclosed himself to the imtrustworthiness of their foUova! ’ 
the Amir, The success of this adventure to opposition from native tribes, 1 ^ 
perhaps encouraged him to neglect neces- Tanganyika, the largest of the Gfaf** 
sary precautions when the regular expedition African lakes, was seen on 14 Feb. k' 
was organised. While still near the port About three months ware spent on X 
of Berberah the camp was attacked one shores of the lake, and on 20 May the ntc* 
night by the Somalis. Stroyan was killed; journey was commenced. On the navll™ 
Speke was wounded in no leas than eleven speke was detached to verify rpnorta 
pkcesj Burton’s face was transfixed by a another lake to the northward, wtar 
spear from cheek to cheek j Herne alone sighted from a distance, and surmised to W 
escaped unhurt. The party could do nothing the true source of the Nile. ThislaUi 
but return to Aden, whence Burton pro- the Victoria Kyanza, and Speke’s surov 
ceeded to England on sick certificate. 'While was proved to be correct by his suWni.,, 
under treatment for his wound he wrote expedition in company with .TamesA^ 

' First Footsteps in East Africa ’ (1866), and tns Grant [q, v. Suppl.] Tanganyika oijf 
again met his future wife. As soon as he supplies one of the head-waters of tC 
had recovered he volunteered for the Crimea, Congo. A difierence on this hydrograpbial 
where he spent a year from October 1856. question led to an unfortunate esttangaarv 
Ills only appointment was that of chief of between the two travellers. Theyretarned 
the staft' to General Beatson, an old Indian together to Zanzibar in March 1859. 
officer of fiery temper, in command of a proceeded in advance to England, while £ 
large body of irregular cavalry, known as ton was delayed by illness at Aden. 1111 ^ 
‘Bashi-Buzouks,’ who were stationed at the at last he arrived in London he found tbit 
Dardanelles, far from the seat of war. another expedition had already been dett^ 
Hare Burton submitted to Lord Stratford de mined on, m which he was to have no pm 
lledclifie two characteristic schemes—one He had to be content with the Eoysl ^ 
for the relief of Kars, the other for raising graphical Society’s medal, and with wiitiw 
the Caucasus under Schamyl in the rear of an account of his own expedition, under ^ 
the Bussiaus—^but nothing came of either, title of ‘ The Lake Begions of Equatuml 
When General Beatson was dismissed from Africa ’ (1860, 2 vols.) He also nllri u 
his command Burton also resigned and re- entire volume (xxxiii.) of the ‘ Joumnl ot 
turned to England. the Geographical Society,’ 

Meanwhile arrangements had been made Burton’s plan of lifo was now entirek 
with the Boyal Geographical Society that unsettled. His engagement to his fntnn 
Burton should lead an exploring exyiedition wife, which may he said to date from before 
into Central Africa, with Speke as second his expedition to Central Africa, was not 
in command. The government gave a grant recognised by her familv. There seemed to 
of 1,000/. towards the expenses, and the be no career for him either in India or as u 
East India Company allowed its officers explorer, Buthe could not rest from tmeb 
two years’ leave. 'This was the first serious The court of directors again gave himwlal- 
attempt undertaken to discover the sources ever leave he asked; and in the summer^ 
of the Nile. Little more was then known 1860 he set off on a rapid run across Xortb 
about Central Africa than in the days of America, with the special object of stadyias 
Ptolemy. German missionaries had caught the Mormons at Salt Lake city. This, of 
sight of the Mountains of the Moon, and course, resulted in a book, ‘ The City of the 
had brought hack native stories of the Saints’ (1861), which is characterised by 
existence of a great lake. It was Burton’s much plain spealring. Within a mouth of 
business to find this great lake, by a route his return Isabel Arundell consented to 
never before trodden by white feet. The marry him without her parents’ knowledge 
expedition may be said to have lasted [see BtrsTOtr, Ibauei,, LaDv], The wedding 
altogether for two years and a half. Burton took place privately, in a Boman cathoh'o 
left England in October 1850, and did not chapel, on 22 Jan. 1861. TheArundellfai^ 
return until May 1869. He had to go &gt were soon reconciled, and neitW paiWevet 
to Bombay to report himself to the local regretted the step. In the following Maidi 
government. Some months were occupied Burton accepted the appointment of conanl 
in a preliminary exploration of the mainland at Fernando Po, which resulted in his heiag 
near Zanzibar, which woa to he the scene of struck off the Indian army, without half-psy 
preparation and the point of departure, or even the legal right to call himself eaptsia, 
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T". time too, he was unfortunate 
Iwe all hU oriental manuaoripts 
®^ier coUectlons through a fire at the 
where they had been stored, 

* iT^on spent four years on the west coMt 
'thewhite man’s grave,’whither 
married wife was unablo to ao- 
'him. though she occasionally took 
*®Pr ^residence at Madeira. Ilis heaJ- 
Js were at the Spanish island of Fer- 
but his jurisdiction stretched for 
i"Kudred iiles along the Bigh^ta of 
Bkirsend Benin, includmg the mouths of 

ty'iieer He performed his duties as British 
Uufnith vigour and popularity. lie found 
f »,v to get on with Spanish and French 
oWis, with traders from Liverpool, and 
, 1 th the indigenous negro—perhaps not so 
jav to get on with missionaries of all sorts, 
(h/B''h Ills troubles with these have been 
eu^Wted, nb explorations e.vtendod be- 
und'hia consular jurisdiction. He was the 
i^t to chmb the Cameroon moimtains and 
miat out their value us a sanatorium for 
Eoiapeans. He ascended the Coiiao river as 
luastheYellalafalla. He visited thoFreneh 
a ttlement of Gaboon, then famous by the 
lelstions of Du Ohaillu, hut he failed in his 
imbition of bogging a gorilla. He also paid 
r.«its to Abeokuta and Benin, where ho 
.ssicbed in vain for the bones of BeUoni. 
Tvice be went to the capital of the king of 
Mome, the second time on an official mis- 
siuB from the British government. Some 
iMonnt of what he did and saw may be 
lesd in half a dozen books: ' Wanderings m 
West Africa ’ (1803, 2 vols.), ‘ Abeokuta and 
the Cameroons’ (also 1803, 2 vola.), ‘A 
Yission to Gelele, King of Dahome ’ (18G1, 
2 vols. i new edit. 1893), ‘ Wit and Wisdom 
from West Africa: a Collection of 2,809 
Pmverbs, being an Attempt to make tbe 
.Hiicans delineate themselves ’ (1866), and 
■Gorilla Land, or the Cataracts of the 
Congo ’ (1876, 2 vols.) But a good deal of 
what he wrote at this time appeared only in 
tbe transactions of learned societies or still 
remains in manuscript. In 1864 he visited 
Ingland to attend the meellug of the British 
.^sociation at Bath. In April 1865, when 
again in England, he was entertained at a 
public dinner in London, over which Lord 
Stanley (afterwards Earl Derby) presided. 
Later m the same year he was transierred to 
the consulship of Santos, the port of Sao 
Paulo in Brazil, where his wife could live 
with him. 

Another period of four years was spent in 
South America, There was a vice-consul at 
Smtos, so that Burton was free to roam, 
In company with his wifp he yisited the 
TOi, xxp,—stfp. 


gold and diamond mines of inland Brazil, 
returning alone to the coast by an adven¬ 
turous voyage of fifteen hundred miles down 
the river Stto Francisco. With a semi-offi¬ 
cial mission from the British government, 
he was on two occasions (1868 and 1869) a 
witness of the desperate struggle maintained 
by Lopez, dictator of Paraguay, against the 
allied armies of Brazil and the Argentine 
Itepnblic. He ri'Ossed the Andes lo see 
Peru and Chile, returning through the Straits 
of Magellan, At Lima he had heard the 
welcome news of his appointment to the 
consulship at Damascus, and he hurried 
home to England, This South American 
period was comparatively unimportant in 
Burton's life, except for bringing back to 
him the language of Camoens. It resulted 
In two books : ‘ Explorations of the High¬ 
lands of theBrazil’ (1869,2 vols.)and ‘Letters 
from the Battlefields of Paraguay ’ (1870). 
Somewhat later he edited ' The Captivity of 
Hans Stade among the Wild 'rribes of 
Eastern Brazil’ for the Hakluyt Society 

S , and translated ‘Gerber’sProvince of 
Geraes ’ for Die Geographical Society 
(1876). 

Damascus had been the goal of Burton's 
ambition since first entering tho consular 
service, as restoring him to his beloved East 
and perchance leading to higher things. He 
was fated to stay there less than two years, 
and then to leave under a cloud. He arrived 
in October 1869, being followed three months 
later by his wife. At flist all went well. 
Both Of them enjoyed the free life of Syria, 
as if on a second wedding tour. They fi.xed 
their rcsideiioe in a suburb of Damascus, 
which supplied a model for Lord Leighton’s 
oriental court at Kensington. Their summer 
quarters were in a village on the slope of the 
Anti-Libanus, about twenty-seven miles 
&om tbe city. Together they roamed about 
tho county in oriental style, visiting Pal¬ 
myra and Baalbek, and making a long stay 
at Jerusalem. Burton's more scientific ex¬ 
plorations were conducted in compaiw with 
Tyi^whitt Drake and Edward Henry Palmer 
[q. V.], in the course of which were discovered 
the first knoivii Uittite antiquities. This 
idyllic life was suddenly cut short in August 
1871 by a letter of recall. Tbe true cause 
why Burton was superseded remains bidden 
in tbe archives of the foreign office. It is 
easy to conjeoture some of the contributory 
reasons. He bod made enemies of the 
Damasens Jews, who claimed to be British 
subjects, and had powerful supporters among 
their co-religionists in England, He had 
got ipto an awkward scuffie with some 
Grselfs at Kazaretb, Hp had failed to get 
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on either with his official superior, the British 
consul-general at Beyrout, or with the 
Turkish governor of Syria. Above all, his 
wife had mixed herself up with an un¬ 
orthodox, if not semi-catholic, movement 
among the Muhammadans of Damascus. 
There may have been more behind to explain 
the abruptness of the dismissal. Burton 
claimed to have justified himself at the 
foreign office, but he received no official 
compensation. After about a year's sus- 
pen-se, during which he made a trip to Ice¬ 
land, he was appointed to the consulship of 
Trieste, vacant by the death of Charles Lever, 
where it was thought he could do no mis¬ 
chief, The Damascus period was not very 
fertile In literature. To the ‘ Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society ’ he contributed ‘ fto- 
verbia Communia Syriaca' (1871), and with 
C. F. Tyrwhitt Drake he wrote ‘ Unemlored 
Syria' (1873,2 vols.) He left it to his wife 
to publish 'Inner Life of Syria’ (1876, 2 
vols.), which contains much of himself. 

Trieste was Burton’s home from 1872 till 
his death, though it must be admitted that 
he was not always to he found at home. 
Tlie foreign office was as generous to him in 
the matter of leave as the Indian govern¬ 
ment had formerly been. He began by ex¬ 
ploring the Roman ruins and prehistoric 
cantelheri of Istria. Then he went further 
afield to the Etruscan antiquities of Bologna. 
During the first four months of 1876 he took 
his wife to India, renewing his memories of 
Jeddah and Aden, of Sind and Ooa. At 
Suez he fell in with one of his old fellow- 
pilgrims, who awakened in his mind dreams 
of gold in Midiau. Thither he proceeded at 
the end of 1877, with official support from 
the Khedive of Egypt. For months he con¬ 
ducted geological surveys in territory hitherto 
tmexplored and infested by wild Bedawin 
tribes. The results seemed to promise suc¬ 
cess, bnt changes in the government of 
Egypt frustrated Barton’s hopes. In the 
winter of 1881-2 he set out to the Gold 
Coast for gold in company with a younger 
African explorer, Captain Vemey Lovett 
Cameron [q. v. Suppl. j Gold they found in 
plenty, though they brought hack none for 
themselves. Each of these eimeditions has 
its record in h hook. In IwO appeared 
‘ Etruscan Bologna, a Btudy; ’ in 1877 
‘ Sind Revisited ; ’ in 1878 ‘ The Gold Mines 
of Midian ; ’ in 1879 ‘ The Land of Midiau 
Revisited ’ (8 vols. 8vo), and in 1883 ‘ To 
the Gold Coast for Gold' (2 vols. Svo). Hia j 
lost undertaking of all was a commission 
from the foreign office to search for the j 
murderers of his old friend Palmer [see 
PajjMBB, EDyy4.Bp HbhUt]. | 



materials which he had spent 
accumulating. This ripe fruit of his old ^ 
falls under three heads. Ths first to tlu 
.shape was his work on Camoens, whiphwi! 
projected to fill no less than tenvolm.^ 
His English rendering of the‘Lmiad«',fc 
peared in two volumes in 1880, folloap(i„ 
the next year by a life and commentarTB 
two volumes, and somewhat later (Issjife 
two more volumes of ‘ Lyrioks,’ &c. Bun 
was attracted to Camoens as the mouthoW 
of the romantic Mriod of discovery 
Indian Ocean. The voyages, the 
tunes, the ohivaby, the patriotism of tk 
poet were to him those of a brother gdv-j. 
tm-er. In his spirited sketch of the life ^ 
character of Camoens it is not presumptuiut 
to read between the lines allusions to is 
own career. This sympathy breathes thronA 
his translation of the Portuguese epic, whili, 
though not a popular success, won theeu- 
thnsiastic approval of the few competeit 
critics. It represents the result or loij 
labour and revision, having been begun st 
Goa in 1847 and continued in Brazil. It 
no doubt, the work of a scholar rather thsn 
of a poet. Burton’s aim was to present to 
modern English readers as much ss ini^t 
he of the inflnence that Oamoens bus e\ei. 
cised for three centuries upon the ftirtu- 
guese. With this object he set himielfto 
the task of grappling with every difficulty 
and obscurity in the original. Not only the 
metre and the rhetorical style, hut even ths 
not infrequent archaisms and barshnesces 
have been preserv ed with marvellous fldehty, 
What to the unimaginative may sew 
nothing but a four de force is in truth ths 
highest manifestation of the tnuislatofs 
art. 

Burton’s second great work was to k 
‘ The Book of the Sword,’ giving a Itoiy 
of the weapon and its use in all countries 
from the earliest times. The arme btan^, 
as he liked to call it, had always had s fasci¬ 
nation for him since his youthful d^s oa 
the continent. He collected a great deal of 
the literature, and inspected the armouries 
of Europe and India. To his encyclopeedie 
mind the subject began with the first 
weapon fashioned by the simian ancestors of 
man, started afresh with the invention of 
metallurgy (which he assigned to the Nib 
valley), henceforth coincided with the his¬ 
tory of military prowess until the introduc¬ 
tion of gunpowder, finally ending with ths 
duello when the sword became a defennre 
weapon. A^ this an4 nyufib. more wst 
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TTklj Aiit in tinea volumea, of 'wliich only 
f totined toappear (1884) De- 

of handsome print and 

the press. It deals mainly with 
aSlogy of tlte subject, and in archsep- 

^ heterodox. It remains a splendid 
a monument of erudition, abounding 
^^’soeculative theories, which subsequent 
!^reh is as likely to confirm as to refute. 
*®y^iirton's translation of 
V.atts’ it is difficult to speakfreely. While 
rt/'Csmoens’ was only a d eativie, 

lail ‘ The Book of the Sword little short of 
rfeilnre. the private circulation of ‘The 
a Thousand Nights and a Night' 
iis^6,10 T0l3.),with the 'Supplemental 
Sishts’ (1887-8, 6 rola.), hrought to tho 
.iithor a profit of about 10,0001., which en¬ 
abled him to spend his declining years in 
ft,Bparative liKury. This much at least 
may be siud in justification of some of the 
buts that he held out to the purchaser. For 
it would ha absurd to ignore the fact that 
tbs attraction lay not so much in the trans¬ 
lation as in the notes and the terminal essay, 
where certain suliiectB of curiosity are dis- 
■with naked freedom. Burton was 
bat following the example of many classical 
(cbolaK of high repute, and indulging a 
taste which is more widespread than modem 
prudeiy will allow. In hie ease something 
more may be urged. The whole of his life 
was a protest against social convent ions. 
lUach of it was spent in the East, where the 
iatercourse between men and women is more 
Kcoiding to nature, and things ate called 
by plain names. Add to this Burton’s in- 
mttWe curiosity, which had impelled him 
to investigate all that concerns humanity in 
four continents. 

So much for the ‘ anthropological ’ notes. 
The translation itself, with very slight ro- 
vioion, was reissued by his wife ‘ for house¬ 
hold reading' (1887-8, 6 vols.) The book 
had been the companion of his early travels 
is Arabia and Eastern Africa, where he saw 
with his own eyes how faithful was its por- 
traiture of oriental thought and manners. 
Be intended the translation to he a legacy 
to his countrymen, of whose imperial mis- 
aion ha was ever mindful, and to peipetuate 
tlie_ fruit of his own oriental expsrienoe.s, 
'which are never likely to he repeated. Bur¬ 
ton was three parts an orientm at heart, as 
is shown most plainly in his mystinal poem 
•TheKasidah' n.860 j 2nd edit. 1894), which 
eoRtains the fullest revelation that he ever 
mads of himself. In his ‘ Arabian Nights ’ 
ho stands forth as the interpreter of the 


East to the West, with unique qualificationa, 
Though the language was almost as familiar 
to him as his mother tongue, he laboured 
like a scholar over the various versions and 
manuscripts, Originally he had proposed to 
translate only the numerous metrical pas¬ 
sages with which the text is interspersed, 
leaving the prose to an old Aden friend, 
Br. Steinhauser. But when this friend 
died, and nothing was found of his manu¬ 
script, he took the whole task upon his own 
shoulders. By a fortunate accident the 
hitherto unknown Arabic original of two of 
the most familiar tales, ‘ AlladJn ’ and ‘ Ali 
Baba,’ came to light in time to he incor¬ 
porated in the ‘ Supplemental Nights.’ Of 
the merit of Burton’s translation no two 
opinions have been expressed. The quaint¬ 
nesses of expression tW some have found 
fault with in the ‘Lusiads’ ore here notout 
of place, since they reproduce the topsy¬ 
turvy world of the original. If an eaetern 
I story-toller could have written in English 
I he would wiite very much as Burton has 
done. A translator can expect no higher 
praise. 

While Burton was still engaged on ‘The 
Arabian Nights,’ his health finally failed. 
Hitherto his superb constitution had enabled 
him to shake oil' the attacks of fever and 
other tropical complaints acquired during 
his travels. But from 188S onwards he was 
a victim to gout. In the spring of 1887, 
when he was staying on the Itivlern, alarm¬ 
ing symptoms developed, and never after¬ 
wards could he dispense with the personal 
attendance of a doctor. lie continued hi.s 
wandering habits almost to the last. During 
a trip to Tangier in the winter of 1806-6 he 
was cheered by a letter from LordSialishury 
announcing his nomination os E.O.M.G., 
though he would have preferred tho rever¬ 
sion of the consul-generalship at Morocco, 
lie was never artuall^ knighted, and only 
wore his star at an official dinner at Trieste 
on the occasion of the queen’s jubilee. Ue 
paidfrequent visits to England, and travelled 
through Switzerland and Tyrol in the vain 
ecurch for health. If he had lived till 
March 1861 he would have become entitled 
to a consular pension, but the foreign office 
refused to anticipate his full term ofservics. 
In the autumn of 1890 he returned to Trieste, 
and there he died on 20 Oct., worn out 
before he had finished his seventieth year. 
While he woe in his death agony, his wife 
called in a priest to administer the lost rites 
of the Homan church, and she brought his 
body home to be buried, with a full religious 
ceremonial, in the catholio cemetery at 
Mortlake, on 16 June 1891, His monument 
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consists of a white marble mausoleum, 
sculptured in the form of an Arab tent, tlie 
cost of which was partly defrayed by public 
subscription. Within is a massive sarco¬ 
phagus, with, a cross on the lid, placed before 
a consecrated altar. 

Burton lived a full life, which recalls the 
Elizabethan age of adventure. Considering 
only his eimlorations, few have traversed a 
larger portwn of the earth’s little-known 
maces, and none with more observant eyes. 
His achievement as a writer is scarcely less 
remarkable. His total output amounts to 
more than fifty volumes, some of consider¬ 
able dimensions. Though all are not litera¬ 
ture, they all represent hard work and are the 
product of an original brain. A good deal 
more lies buried in the ‘Transactions’ of 
learned societies and in current periodicals, 
for Burton was prodigal with his pen. In 
addition, he left behind large quantities of 
literary material, of which his widow failed 
to make proper use. Behind the traveller and 
the author ^ere emerges the figure of a man 
who dared to he ever true to himself. His 
career was all of his own making. No physi- 
col hardships could daunt his resolution; no 
discouragements could permanently sour his 
temper. Probably no one Imew every facet 
of his strange character, certainly not his 
wife. But those who knew him best admired 
him most. He was ever ready to assist, from 
the stores of his own experience, young ex¬ 
plorers and young students; but here, as in 
all else, he was impatient of pretentiousness 
and sciolism. His virile and self-centred per¬ 
sonality stamped everything he said or wrote. 
Ho one could meet him without being con¬ 
vinced of his sincerity. He concealed no¬ 
thing; ho hoasted of nothing. Such ns cir¬ 
cumstances had made him, ho hore himself 
to all the world: a man of his hands from his 
youth, a philosopher in his old age ; a good 
hater, but none the less a staunch friend. 

The face was characteristic of the man. 
Burned by the sun and scarred with wounds, 
he looked like one who knew not what fear 
meant. His mouth was hard, hut not sensual; 
his nose and chin strongly outlined. His eyes, 
when in repose, had a far-away look; but 
they could fiash with passion or soften in 
sympathy. The robustness of his frame was 
shown by a herculean chest and shoulders, 
which mode him look shorter than his actual 
height. His hands and feet were particularly 
small. His gestures were dignified, and his 
manners marked by old-world courtesy. 
Lord Leighton’s portrait of him, taken m 
middle lire, is well Imown. Another picture, 
painted by Fraufois .Tacquand at Boulogne 
tn ISotl, representiug him as a young man 


in the uniform of his Bombay regiment ms-j 
into the possession of his sister's familv 
cast of his face and bust, taken after datl 
did not turn out satisfactorily. 

Burton appointed his wife to be his hta n, 
executor, with absolute control over ev r 
thing that he left behind, Among her 
acta was to bum the manuscript ofatam.. 
lation of an Arabic work called ‘ The Scentid 
Garden,’ which, with elaborate annotatwn, 
of the same sort as those appended to 'IV 
Arabian Nights,’ had occupied the last year 
of his life. After she had finished tu 
biography she likewise destroyed his priya ‘4 
diaries. And by her oyvn will she fotlal 
anything of his to be published without tV 
express sanction of the secretary of tV 
National Vigilance Society. She did, hoir. 
ever, permit the appearance of his transh. 
tion from the origmal Neapolitan dialect of 
the ‘ Penlainorona ’ of Basile (1893,2 loh,') 
and of his verso rendering of ' Catnllui' 
(1894). There has also bee^ublished, undet 
the editorship of Mr. "VV. H. Wilkins, a nut 
very valuable posthumous treatise on ‘TV 
•Tew, the Gipsy, and El Islam ’ Q897). Lady 
Burton fnrtlipr commenced a ‘ memorial edi- 
tion' of her husband’s better-known works 
of which seven volumes appeared before her 
death. 

[' The Life of Sir Bichacd Burton, by higWifc, 
Ts.i.bol Lady Burton’ (2 vols. 1803, 2aded.1iy 
W. H. Wilkins, 1808), requires to be correi,tfd 
in some respects by ' The True Life of Capt, Sir 
Bicbaid B, Burton,’ written by his niacs, 
Georgians JVT. Stistod, with the authority and 
appioial of the Burton family ( 1806). fie- 
fcrence may also be made to ‘ A Sketch of fta 
Career of Bicbard B. Burton,’ by Alfred Bates 
Biebards, Andrew Wilson, and St. Clair Bad- 
cleley (1886); and to ‘Biehard B. Buxton; his 
E.irly Private .and Public Life, with an Account 
of his Travels and Exploiations,' by Francis 
Hitcbman (2 vols. 1807).] J. S. 0, 

BTJEiY, Visoorax. [See Keppei, Wn- 
EiAii Conxxs, seventh E a BE oe Alebsubip, 
1832-1894.] 

BHSHER, LEONAEB (/. 1614), pioneer 
of religious toleration, appears to have been 
a citizen of London who spent some time in 
‘ exile’ at Amsterdam, Avhere he seems to 
have made the acquaintance of John Bohin- 
son (1676 P-1625) [q. v.], the famous paatm 
of the pilgrim fathers, and probably of John 
Smith (if. 1012) [q. v.], the se-haptist. He 
adopted in the main the principles of the 
Brownists, and after his return to England 
Busher apparent^ became a member of the 
congregation of Imomas Helwye [q. v.],and 
publiehed in 1614 hia treatise advocating 
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C doe to persecution, which prevented 

P"''^^]twn<='^two other worha he had 
f ,3 piibK I gf small Cords 

’?“l^;ili Antichrist and his Miniators 
" hi drten out of the Temple;’and 
Declaration of certain False Tranala- 
in the New Testament.’ Neither of 
i.!e books appears to hove been published, 
1 rb anvniim^cript known to be extant. 
“Bushefs only published work was en- 
t.thd 'EeliffiousPence; or,a PleaforLiberty 
If Conscience, long since presented to King 
Sea and the High Court of Parliament 
S sitting, hyL. B., Citiaen of London, 
S printed^in the year 1614but no copy 
tlus edition is known. It was, however, 
pVsued in 1610 (London, 4to), with an 
rtbtle ‘tothePresbyterinnrendm- hyH. 11., 
eUably Henry Buiton [q. v.l This edition 
,as licensed for the press by JohuBachilei-, 
itbo was on that account ferociously at- 
taiked by Edwards iii. 102-6). 

A reprint of this edition, with an historical 
introduction by Edward Bean Underhill 
(d, 1801), was issued by the Ilanserd Knolly s 
Societv in 1840. Busher’s hook ‘ is certainly 
rke earliest known publication in which full 
liberty of conscience is openly advocated’ 
iJlissoir, Milton, iii. 102). lie was appa- 
nntly aquaiuted with the original Greek 
of the New Testament, and his hook is an 
earnest and ably written plea for religious 
toleration. Ithasheen suggested that!amcsl 
■sas influenced by it when ho declared to 
parliament in 1014, ‘No slate can evidence 
Sat any religion or heresy was ever extir¬ 
pated by the sword or by violence, nor hiivo 
1 ever judged it a way of planting the truth.’ 

[Underbill's Inlrod. to reprint in llaiiBord 
Kaolins Sec. 1810; Masson's Milton, iii. 102-5, 
432; Hanbniy’s Hist. Mem, relating to iho 
Independents, i, 224; Moiley's Life of Cromwell, 
I5»U, p, 158.] A. F. P. 

BUSK, GEOEGE (1807-1880), man of 
(cience, second son of Hohert Bumc (1708- 
1835), merchant of St. Petersburg, and his 
vife Jane, daughter of John "Westly, cus¬ 
toms house clerk at St. Petersburg, was horn 
at St. Petersburg on 12 Aug. 1807. Ilis 
grandfather. Sir Wadsworth Busk, was at¬ 
torney-general of the Isle of Man, and Hans 
Busk the elder [q. v.] was his uncle. 

Geoiro was educated at Dr, Hartley’s 
school, Bingley, Yorkshire, where his passion 
for natural history was abundantly gratified, 
and he afterwards served six years as an 
articled student of the College of Surgeons 
under George Beamon, completing his medi' 
cal education as a student at St. Comae’s 


and St. Bartholomew’s hospitals. Afterbeiilg 
admitted a member of the College of Sur¬ 
geons, Busk was appointed in 1882 assistant 
surgeon on board ue Grampus, tbe seamen’s 
hospital ship at Greenwich; thence he was 
transferred to the Dreadnought, wliich re¬ 
duced it, becoming in time full surgeon. 
During his service he worked out the patho¬ 
logy of cholera, and made important obser¬ 
vations on scurvy. 

In 1856 he retired from the service, settled 
in London, and discontinued private prac¬ 
tice in order to devote himself to scientific 
pursuits, at first principally to the micro¬ 
scopic investigation of the lower forms of 
life, and especially the Bryozoa ( = Polyzoa), 
of which group ho was the first to formulate 
a ecientific arrangement in 1860 for on article 
in the ‘ English Oyclopoadia.’ In 1863 he 
attended the conference to discuss the ques¬ 
tion of the ago and authenticity of the human 
jaw found at Moulin Quiguou. His atten¬ 
tion being thus drawn to palreoulological 
problems, he next year visited the Gibraltar 
eaves in company with Dr. Falconer, and 
henceforth devoted much time and attention 
to the study of cave faunas, and later on to 
ethnology. 

Hispahlic occupations were ve^ numerous. 
He was nominated a fellow of the Eoyal 
College of Burgeons of England, when iel- 
lowsbipe were first established by the char¬ 
ter of 1843, was elected a member of its 
council in 1803, and a member of its hoard 
of examiners five years after, becoming vice- 
president later on, and president in 1871. 
Jls was for upwards of twenty-flvo years 
examinor in physiology and anatomy for the 
Indian medical service, and afterwards for 
the regular army and navy. He held the 
Hunterian professorehip for three years, and 
was a trustee of tbe Hunterian Museum, 
lie was a member of tbe senate of tbe uni¬ 
versity of London, end for many years trea¬ 
surer of the Boyal Institution, lie became 
later one of the governors of Charterhouse 
School, and was the first home ofllce in¬ 
spector under the Cruelty to Animals Act. 

The Boyal Society elected him a fellow in 
1860, and he was four times nominated a 
vice-president, besides often serving on its 
council. lie received the royal medal in 
1871. He had been elected a fellow of 
the Liunean Society in December 1846, 
acted 08 its zoological secretary from 1867_to 
1868, and, besides servmg frequently on its 
council, was vice-president several tunes be¬ 
tween iSOO and 1882. He joined the Geolo¬ 
gical Society in 1860, twice served on its 
council, and was the recipient of the Lyell 
medal in 1878, and the Wollaston medal in 
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1885, He became a fellow of the Znologipal 
Society in 1856, assisted in the foundation 
of the Microscopical Society m 1830, was 
its president in 1848 and 1819, and elected 
honorary fellow in 1809. He was also a 
member of council of the Anthropological 
Institute from its foundation in 1871, and 
its president in 1870 and 1874. Besides all 
these he was a member of many medical 
societies and minor scientific bodies. 

He died at bis house, 3‘2 Harley Sti'eet, 
London, on 10 Aug. 1886. On 13 Aug. 
1843 Busk married his cousin EUcn, youngest 
daughter of Jacob Hans Busk of Theobiilds, 
Hertfordshire. 

A portrait in oils, painted in 1884 by his 
daughter. Miss E. M. Busk, hangs in the 
apartments of the Linnean Society at Bur¬ 
lington House. 

In addition to some seventy or eighty 
papers on scientific suhiects contributed to 
various journals from 1841 onwards, Busk was 
author of: 1. ' Catalogue of Marine Polyaon 
in the British Museum,' 3 pts. London, 1832- 
1875, 12mo and 8vo. 3. ‘A Monograph of 
the Fossil Polyzoa of (lie Crag’ [Bal. Soc. 
Monog.], Lonilon, 1859,4to. 3. ‘ lleport on 
the Polyzoa collected by II.M.S. Challenger,’ 
London, 1884-6, 3 vols. Ito. This, his most 
important work, was completed with the 
assistance of his eldest daughter, .Tane, during, 
his last illness. A work on ‘ Crania Typica’ j 
was projected and the plates drawn, but the i 
text was never completed. Ho also contri- j 
huted descriptions of Bryozoa to MncGil- 
livray’s ‘ Narrative of the Voyage of il.M.R. 
Hattlesnake ’ (1853), P. P. Carpenter’s ‘ Cata¬ 
logue of Mazatlan Shells’ (1867), Sir G. S. 
Nares’h ‘ Narrative of a Voyage to the Polar 
Sea’ (1878), Tizard and Sir J. Murray’s 
‘ Exploration of the Faroe Channel ’ (1883), 
an article on ‘ Venomous Insects and Rep¬ 
tiles ’ to T. Holmes’s ‘System of Surgery’ 
(1860), and ‘Descriptions of the Animal 
Remains found in Brixham Cave ’ to Sir J. 
Prestwioli’s ‘ Report on the Exploration of 
Bri.vham Cave ’ (187.3). He moreover pub¬ 
lished translations of various important re¬ 
ports and papers on botany, zoology, and 
medicine for theRay and Sydenham soeieties, 
chief of which were Steenstrup’s ‘ On the 
Alternation of Generations ’ (1845), and 
ICoelliker’s ‘Manual of Human Histology’ 
(2 vols. 1853-4), the latter in co-operation 
with Thomas Henry Huxley [q. v. Suppl.] 
He'edited the 'Miorosoopio Tournal’for 
1842, the ‘ Quarterly .Tonrnal of Microscopi¬ 
cal Science ’ from 1.453 to 1868, the ‘ Natural 
History Review’from 1861 to 1866, and the 
‘Journal of the Ethnological Moiety’ for 
1809 Mid 1870, 


The name Buskia was given 
to a genus of Bryozoa by Alder in Is.™ ^ 
again by Tenison-Woods in 1877. 
lection of Bryozoa is now at the ' 
History Museum, South Kensington. 

[Medico-Chirurg. Trans. 1887, lix 23 n, 
terly Journal Geol. Soc. xliii. Proc.’ 4 n’. i?’’’ 
Linn. Soc. 1886-7, p. 36; Times. 11 Ann iia 
pm-nte information; Nat. Hist STnV r? 
Royal Soc. Cat.] 

BUp, third MAnanis op. [See 8^3, 
John Patrick Ceichiok, 1847-1900,] ‘ 

BUTLER, GEORGE (1819-1800), 

of \V mchester, born at Harrow on 11 Jn™ 
1819, was the eldest child of George ButW 
[q. v.T, head-master of Harrow School, bvli. 
wife Sarah Maria, eldest daughter of Tni.' 
Gray of Wembley Park, Middlc'-ex. He 
entered Harrow School in April 1831 , 

Charles Thomas Longley [q. v.]. and ah^t 
keeping four terms at Trmi^ College, Cam. 
bridge, wa? admitted at O-xford ad mdm 
matriculating from Exeter College on 16 On' 
1840. His lather, who desired this mim. 
tion, thought he had wasted his time ji 
Cambridge, but in 1841 he won the Hert¬ 
ford scholarship at Ox-ford, and was elects 
a scholar of Exeter College. In 1842 li. 
was elected Polrean fellow, and in 1845 
he took a first class in classics, gradnatmt 
B.A. on 4 Dec. lfM6 and M.A. on 30 Apnl 
1846. Among his friends at Oxford wei» 
Lord Coleridge, James Anthony Fronde, and 
Sir George Ferguson Bowen. In 1848 he 
was appointed to a tutorship at Durham 
TJnivorsity. In 1860 he relumed to Oi- 
ford, where ho was for several years a 
lie e.vaminor, and in 1852 he vacated hn 
fellowship by marriage. In that year ha 
introduced geographical lectures at Ovford. 
and afterwards gave lectures on art in the 
Taylor building, publishing liis lectures ia 
1862 with the title ‘ Principles of Imitathe 
Art,’ London, Syo, In 1864 he was ordained 
deacon as curate of St. Giles's, Oxford, and 
in 1866 priest. Li 1865 he was classical 
examiner to the secretary of state for Trar, 
and in 1856 examiner for the East India 
Company’s civil service. From 1860to 1838 
he was principal of Butler's Hall, a prirate 
college at Oxford, to which ho gave the 
name, and from 1867 to 1865 he waa vice- 
principal of Cheltenham College. In 1866 
he was appointed principal of Liverpool 
College, where he remained until his instal¬ 
ment os canon of Winchester on 7 Ang. 
1883. While at Liverpool he and his wife 
laboured actively for the abolition of tbs 
state regulation of prostitutes in connection 
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' «fmr. Butler died in London on 
*‘?r* fciPflO and was buried m the ceme- 
On 8 Jan. 1863 he 
at Corbridffa in Northumber- 
daughter 

ffrev (1785-1868) [q. v.] She sur- 
«fft®Tnd published S iSbs ‘Eecol- 
GeoL Butler • Bristol, 8vo. 

“fefdeTth^woik Xady mentioned, and 
,^1 siuffle sermons, Butler published: 
Pv^ermons,’ Word 1^7, 8 ro. 
rf iflonaoas preached in Gheltonham Cd- 
Chapel,’ Cambridge, 1863, 8 vo. He 
fcoediteS: 1 . ‘CodexVirgihanusqm niiper 
,r bibliotheca Abbatis M.B. Canomci Bod- 
U!«ii» accessit, cnm Wagnen textu ool- 
Korford, 1854, 8vo.“3. ‘The Public 
4hools Atlas of Modem Geogr^iby,’W2, 
k- new edit. 1885, 8 vo. 3. ‘The Public 
KAtlaa of Ancient Geography,’ 1877, 

£ia. 

nirk Butler’s Bacollootions of George Butler; 
J' » . ej, Wolch, 1801-9.3, 



butler, william JOHN (1818- 
1S84), dean of Lincoln, eldest son of John 
Lafnrey Butler, a member of the firm of 
H. and I. Johnstone, merchants and hanhurs, 
uas born in B^anston Street, Marylohone, 
London, on 10 Feb. 1818. Ilis mother, II en- 
lietta, daughter of Captain Robert Patrick, 
uas of Irish, as his father was of Pemhroko- 
ehiie, descent. After schooling at Enfield, 
he became a queen’s scholar at Westminster 
in 1W13, and was elected to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1836. lie won the Trinity 
e'«ay in 1830, bnt, though a fair classical 
Echotar, was unable (o give siiflicient time 
to the tripos, and took a pass degreo in 18 10. 
He commenced M.A. in 1811, and on 1 July 
1817 was admitted ad eimdem at Oxfoi'd, 
where he was made an honorary canon of 
Christ Church in 1873 (Fosihb). llo was 
ordained by Bishop Sumner in Foi'nham 
cfaapd in 1841 to the curacy of Bogmers- 
fleld, under Charles Dyson [q- v.]. Subse¬ 
quently for one year ho held the curacy of 
Futteimam inSurrey, and inl844he accepted 
the perpetual curacy of Wareslde, a poor out¬ 
lying hamlet of Ware. Here he preached the 
discourses included in his ‘ Sermons forWork- 
ingMen’(1847). Meanwhile, in June1846,he 
was appointed by tho dean and chapter of 
Windsor to the vicarage of Wantage, with 
which place, as a model parish priest, and as 
the founder and warden of the penitentiary 
sisterhood of St. Mary’s, in 1860, his name is 
inseparably associated. He retained tho 


wardenship until bis death. While at 
Wantage he trained ns his curates the Eev. 
A. H.Mackonochie, the Rev. G. Cosby White, 
the Rev. M. II, Noel, the Rev. V. S. 8 . Coles, 
Canon Newbolt, and Dr. Liddon, ‘ I owe all 
the best 1 know to Butler ’ was a saying at¬ 
tributed to Liddon, but felt equally by many 
of the other churchmen who came under 
Butler’s stimulating influence. Upon the 
deposition of Bishop Colenso in 1864 by the 
Capetown Metropolitan synod, Butler was 
elected to replace him at a synod of the dio¬ 
cese of Natal; bnt the election was disap¬ 
proved by Archbishop Longley, to whose 
views Butler loyally subordinated his own 
wishes. He was a great believer in obedience, 
and ‘ a still greater in submission.’ 

Tn 1874 he was elected to convocation as 
proctor for tho clergy of Oxford, and often 
brightened the debates by the short speeches 
in which he excelled. In politics lie was 
rather conservative than otherwise. In 1880, 
however, ho was nominated by Gladstone to 
a residentiaiT canonry at Worcester, and 
while there did much good work in connec¬ 
tion with the internal government of the 
cathedral, the establishment of a separate 
school for the choristers, and the formation 
of a girls’ high school in tho city. In 1885 
Gladstone advanced him to the deanery of 
Lincoln in the room of Blakesley. To liim 
tho cathedral at Lincoln owes the evening 
service in the nave and numerous other im¬ 
provements in the services. 

Ho rose early and was unsparing of him¬ 
self, his time, his trouble, and his purse. 
‘ Prayer, grind, and love' was his descrip¬ 
tion of the requisites of the pastor of a large 
parish, and the same were the priuciples of 
fiis cathedral work. Though a etamich high 
chnrcliman, he was averse Irom all extremes. 
Loyalty to the Prayer Book was his watch¬ 
word, and lie regretted the way in which 
‘some of the clergy were transforming the 
church of England into a congregational 
body.’ His aniuities were with the trao- 
tarian school of thought, though he com¬ 
bined a good deni of Cambridge practicality 
with it. A man of an austere exterior, 
Butler had a very kind heart, and felt sorry 
for people even when he wounded tliem by 
speaking the truth. His outspokenness 
extended to the pulpit; hut he was never 
unmerciful except to self-indulgeuoe. He 
hated a clergyman to smoke, and in answer 
to arguments would simply say ‘ Mr. Keble 
never did.' ‘What ore you going to doP' 
ho once asked a devout lady who was saying 
how much shchadbeen moved by some sermon 
of his. His vigorous health suddenly broke 
in January 1894, and he died at the deanery 
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on 14 Jan., ond was buried on the 18th in 
the Cloister Garth, Lincoln. IIis_ death 
was followed on 21 Jan. by that of his wife, 
Emms, dsuffhtcr of George Henry Barnett, 
head of the banking lirm of Barnett, Hoore, 
& Co., whom he had married at Putney on 
29 July 1843, and by whom he had issue. 
She was buried beside her husband in the 
Cloister Garth. 

An alabaster elHgy of Dean Butler was 
erected in Lincoln Cathedral and unveiled 
on 26 April 1896. Two portraits, dated 1843 
and 1888, are given in the ‘Jjife andLetters 
of AVilliam John Butler, lateDean of Lincoln 
and sometime A’icar of Wantage,' brought 
out by his daughter, Mrs. Knight, in con- 
imctinn with his oldest son, Mr. Arthur 
John Butler, in lh97. The south chapel in 
Wantage church was restored in 1896, 'in 
thankful memory of W. J. Butler, .ll years 
vicar.’ 'Though he published little, jDean 
Butler will probably enjoy a high reputation 
both as a preacher and a letter writer among 
the worthies of the church of England. His 
letters from the seat of the Franoo-Prussian 
war in September 1870, when he rendered 
voluntary assistance to the Red Cross Society 
at Sedan and Snarbrucken, are of great in¬ 
terest and considerable documentary value. 
As a writer his name is most familiar upon 
the title-page of two derotional mannats, 
‘School Prayers’ (1848, &c.) and ‘Plain 
Thoughts on Holy Communion ’ (1880, 
numerous editions). 

[Life and Letters of William John Butler, 
1807: Times, 16, 19, and 22 Jan. 1894; Guar¬ 
dian, February 1894; Churcli 'Times, 19 and 
26 Jan. 1894,- Illustrated London Kens, 20 Jan. 
1894 (portrait); Brit. Hus, Cut ] 'T, S. 

BUTT, Sib CHARLES PARKER (1830- 
]8921, judge, third son of the Rev. Pbelpes 
John Butt of Wortham Lodge, Bonrnemou I b, 
by Mary, daughter of the Rev. .John Eddy, 
vicar 0 * Toddington, Gloucestershire, bom 
on 24 .Tune 1830, was educated under private 
tutors. On 22 Jan. 1840 he was admitted 
student at Lincoln’s Inn, where ho was 
called to the bar on 17 Nov. 1864, and elected 
bencher on 11 Jan. 1869. Whilst acting as 
correspondent for the 'Times’ at Constanti¬ 
nople he practised in the consular courts, 
where he gained an experience of mercantile 
and maritime law and usage which on his 
return to England stood him in good stead 
on the northern circuit and in the admiralty 
court. Though by no means a consummate 
lawyer he was an eminently skilful advo¬ 
cate, and, on taking silk (8 Dec. 1868), suc¬ 
ceeded to much or the practice which waa 
liberated by the advancement of Sir William 


Baliol Brett (afterwards ViscountPi" 
[q. v. Suppl.] to the bench. 

Butt unsuccessfully contested TammrV 
in the liberal interest in Fehruaty I 874 
was returned to parliament for Southamr.-, 
on 6 April 1880. His maiden speech 
an able vindication on broad constitutioMi 
grounds of Charles Bradlaugh’s rieht tn u’ 
the oath (1 July). On the IrisLuestX 
so long as he remained in parliament, he irii 
an unwavering supporter of the govemmej. 
Ho succeeded Hir Robert Phillimore as insi,-! 


of the high court, probate, divorce, and aj. 
miralty division, on 31 March 1883, and rro 
knighted on 20 April following. He anc- 
cceded Sir Janies llannen ns president of the 
division on 29 Jan. 1891. lie was ameniVt 
but hardly a working member, of the 
commission appointed on 1 Nov. 1884 to in. 
vestigate the causes of loss of life at sea. Hh 
health was already gravely impaired, and a 
painful malady, which latterly rendered con¬ 
tinuous attention almost impossible, Mas 
complicated by an attack of innuenzn in tha 
winter of 1891, and terminated in his death 
from cardiacparalysisatWieabadenonSoMaT 
18‘J2. In such circumetauces a greater Ianrer 
must have failed to establish a repntatioa 
commensurate with his powers. 

Butt married, on 28 Dec. 1878, Amii 
Georgina, daughter of 0. Ferdinand Hode- 
wald. 


[Foster’s Hen at the Bur; Lincoln's Inn fie- 
cords; Burke’s Peerage (1892); Members of 
Parliament (official lists, App.); Hansard's Far], 
Deb. 3rd ser. ccliii. 1302, ccivii, 313, cclxu', 
470; Pari. P.ipors (H. C.), 1887,0.6227; Vanity 
Fair, 12 Feb. 1887i Whitehall Key. 28 Hey 
1892; Times, 27 Hay 1892; Ann. Beg. 1892,ii. 
174; Law Times, 4 June 1802; haw Jonm, 
4 June 1892 ; .Solicitor’s Journ, 28 Hny 1892; 
Hen and Women of the 'Time (1891); Lnwliep. 
App. Cases (1887) p. zviii, (1891)MamoMnda,j 

J, M.B. 


BUTTERFIELD, WILLIAM (1814- 
1900), architect, the son of William Butter¬ 
field, by his wife Ann, daughter of Hoheit 
Stevens, was bom in the parish of St. 
Clement Danes, London, on 7 Sept. 1814, 
His first architectural education was received 
in on office at Worcester, where a sympa¬ 
thetic head clerk of archEcological tastes ^ 
CDuraged him in those studies of English 
medimvol building which laid the foundation 
of his career and knowledge (Builder, 1900, 
hctviii. 201). He measured and drew the 
cathedral at Worcester so as to know it in 
every detail; and at the close of his pupilage 
he continued this personal examination of 
buildings in other parts of the country, 
doubly important from the fact that at that 
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"XXii^thic structures of England had 
efficiently recorded nor ‘re- 
“tnid’ Pugin practically the only 
S' ercffi tect of the da;^ and Eichman a 
fSoguedesamination of Endish churchy 
a n«eful Dionecr no more (H* !• -o« -»• 
ranafS vii. 241). Butterfle^s in- 
led him naturally into eoUabora- 
lrS^*-aith the Cambridge Camden Society, 
Lob., whose founders he h^mpyperjonal 
fcen£, especially the llov. Beniamin Webb 
Tr' on whose advice in church matters he 
rW a high value, and in consultation 
Sh whom he prepared a great mimber of 
fflustrations for the ‘ Instrumenta Eccleaias- 
f>»’ (London, 1847, 4to), a repertory of 

(hutch design. _ » xi. ri i i 

Under the auspices of the Cambridge 
funden Society, a scheme was started in 
ISlSfor the improvement of church plate 
lid other articles of church use, and Butter- 
£-lil, whose offices were then, as throughout 
hia career, at 4 Adam Street, Adelphi, was 
sppointed the ‘ agent.’ He was, in fact, not 
m-rely the receiver of orders hut the designer 
of the goods and the superintendent of their 
eveution (E!ofesiolo,ow(l, 1848, p. 117). 

In 1W4 Butterfield designed for Caalpit 
Heath, near Bristol, a small chiu-oh to seat 
four hundred (id. 1844, p. 113), and in the 
next j ear he uudertoolc for Alexander James 
Bfiwford-IIopB [q. v.] his first important 
work—the re-erection of St. Augustine's, 
Canterbury, as a missionary college. This 
building (I'i. vii. 1) shares with the church 
d St. Matthias, Stoke Newington (1863), 
and with the collegiate church (now cathe- 
dinl) of Cumhrae, a certain simplicity and 
adherence to type which is absent from Bnt- 
teifleld's later and more individual works, 
Ihe chapel at Balliol College, Oxford (1866- 
13)7), a small hut characteristic building, 
ahows the beginning of his unusual methods 
in colour; hut the first church which made 
hia reputation as an architect of undoubted 
originality was All Sainle’, Margaret Street, 
London, which, with its adjoining buildings 
(1319), forms a significant and admirable 
gnup of modern ecclesiastical architecture 
(ifcix. 184; Bebispobd-IIope, English Ca- 
tMfttls of the Nineteenth Centwy, pp. 234, 
!!a0), The type of gothic adopted here is, so 
far as it follows precedent, that of the four¬ 
teenth century, but there is great freedom 
in tha handling of forms and mouldings, and 
an exuberance in the colour decoration, One 
of the striking features of the church is the, 
then novel, use of exposed brickwork, both 
eiteruol and mterual. 

■^Saints’ was followed in 1863 by St. 
Alban’s, near Holborn [see Hebbabe, Johit 


plBELiBBANB], a building of singular majesty, 
in which the flne_ proportions more than 
(xnmteibalance the idiosyncrasies. A sketch 
(Builder, xlvi. 1884), made by Mr. A. Beres- 
lord Pite, when the houses in Gray’s Inn 
were demolished, ehow's an aspect of the 
building generally invisible. The new build¬ 
ings at Merton College, Oxford (Ecclesiolo- 
gist, xix, 218), with restoration of the chapel, 
were entrusted to Butterfield in 1864, and 
in 1868 he carried ontthe Hampshire county 
hospital, which, with St. Michael’s Hospital, 
Cheddar, is among the chief of hisnon-eocle- 
siastical works. His next important deaim 
was for the chapel and other school build¬ 
ings at Bugby (1876), and about the same 
time there came the great opportunity of his 
life, the commission to buila Eehle College 
at Oxford. Of this undertaking the chapel, 
completed in 1870 at a cost of 60,0001., was 
intended to be the point of central interest. 
Its proportions and forms are good; but its 
colour, whether in marble, glass, or other 
materials, is generally acknowledged to he 
unfortunate. It is only fair to mention that 
the chapel has undergone certain alterations 
by another hand. 

Butterfield’s chief interest lay essentially 
in his eccleaiaetical buildings; but he de¬ 
signed various domestic works, chiefly for 
lus personal friends. Heath’s Court, near 
Ottery Si. Mary, erected in 1883 for Lord 
Coleridge, ia one of his best houses, and 
Milton Ernest in Bedfordshire another. He 
made the plans for the laying out of Hun¬ 
stanton, and designed several houses for Mr. 
Le Strange. _ 

Among his later designs are the chapel 
and other buildings at Ascot Priory [see art. 
PuBEV, Eewabb Boevebik], completed in 
1886, and the church at Rugby in 1806. 

Butterfield’s ivorks of restoration were not 
08 happy as his original designs. It is strange 
that one who bascu all his knowledge upon 
omgmol study and who had a genuine love 
of old buildings should have produced such 
misintorpretations of antiquity. At ‘Win¬ 
chester College, where he built certain new 
boildings, he incurred criticism by destroy¬ 
ing the BBventecuth-century stalls of the 
chapel (which may perhaps have been de¬ 
cayed) ; at St. Cross Hospital he employed, 
in the name of restoration, a very startling 
scheme of colouring; at St. Bees he made 
additions incongruous to the fabric, including 
a costly iron screen. At Fri8kney,Lmcoln- 
shiro, and Brigham, Cumberland, there are 
farther examples of his somewhat unsym¬ 
pathetic attention to old churches. 

Butterfield had several commissions for 
colonial work, designing churches (mostly 
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cathedrals^ for hlelhourne, Adelaide (Bccle- "was careful, at least in later life, to couj., 

siologist, v, 141), Bombay, Ponnah, Capo all his workinff drawings to his subordinarr 

Town, Port Elizabeth, and Jladagaacar. In but he submitted their work to such imt» 
the case of the first named, Butterfield's ad- correction that all he sent out fromhisnjf^ 
Tice was withdrawn during the progress of may be looked upon as emphatically ^ 
the work, and the finished interior by no own. His life was one of singular jJ,' 
means represents his intentions (HofB, JStiff- sion. It was his care to make it as ni..' 
link. Cathedrals, pp. 00,104). and retired as was consistent with his p* 

Of his works not vet mentioned the most engagements. ^ 

important are the church of St. Augustine Butterfield’s work cannot be conaid-ttc 
in Queen’s Gate, London, another church of apart fropa the inner sph-it of the church pC 
the same dedication at Bournemouth, St. vival; his art was entirely inspired by Iju 
Kinian'a Cathedral at Perth (completed in churohmanship, and his chutchmanJupyJa 
1890; see HorE, English Cathedrals, p. 78), baaed on something deeper than cerempusi 
the chapel at Fulham Palace, the ecclesias- Taking the minutest interest in the detail^ 

tical college in the close at Salisbury, the of traditional worship, he held in hottotiuiT' 

guards’ chapel at Gatorham barracks, and thing like fancy ritual. lie instilled in^" 
the Gordon Boys’Home at Bagshot. the craftsmen associated with W anpfc 

Butterfield’s name is also associated with thing of his own scruples against worlntj 
work at St. Wichaers Hospital, Ashridgo; for the Eoman church, and something (ifk, 
the grammar school at Exeter; St. Mary’s own willingness to labour, if need he yrut 
Church in Dover Cantlo; the cbiircb and out reward, for the diiircU of England. 11 s 
vicorime of St. Mary Magdalen at Enfield; was associated with various conyentaC 
the chapel of .Tesus College, Cambridge; buildings erected for the English chunli, 
Bahhacomhe, near Torquay, w’here Devon providing designs both for Miss Si>ll.p'. 
marble was employed; West Laviugton, with establishment at Plymouth [see Sbiioj, 
a shingle spire; St. Thomas, a red*brick PBrsoiiLV Ltdia] and forthenovitiatevinj 
church, at Leeds; St. .Tohn’s, Huddersfield; at Wantage, in which town he also cmiri 
Emery Down, in the Now Forest; Baldershy, out St. Mary’s School and King .Vlftwi’. 
near Lincoln; Yealmptou, Devonshire: Ard- Grammar School. Ho interested himself is 
leigh, Essex; St. Mary’s Brookfield, Harrow the problem of providing cheap cWhFS 
Weald, Middlesex; St. Clement’s, City Bond; and once desipicd a model church to cot 
St. .Tohn’s, Hammersmith; and St. Luke’s 3.10/. It was intended to he without poic^ 
Church, Sheen, Stafibrdshlre, recast by But- or even pulpit, and the bell was to hong os 
terfield in 1862, his friend Webb being peiv a neigbboimng tree. As a matter of fait, 
petual curate, and Beresford-Hope patron of Butterfield more than realised his inteDting, 
the parish. Churches at the following places for his church at Charlton, near "WantBp, 
are also all of them original works by Butter- cost under 2501,, and had porch, hell-tutiet, 
field: Ashford, Aberystwith, Barnet, Brook- and pulpit. 

field. Barley, Bamford, Beechill, Belmont, ItisinthematterofcolourthatButt''- 
Braishfield,’Battersea (ooUege chapel). Clay- field has been most attacked by hiy critic*, 
ton,ChristlBtnn,Clevcdon,Cowiok,Uaarnill, and it is certain that on this subject he 
Dandela, Dalton, Dropmore, Dublin (St. Co- views did not coincide with those e»ea of 
lumha College chapel), Edmonton, Ellerch, his friends. It may he pointed out, in do- 
Etal, Foxham, Horton, lleusall, Hitchin, fence, that in the case of All Saints’Cbnicb, 
Highway, Kingshury, Landford, Lincoln and others of that period, his colour theory 
(Bede chapel), Langley, Lamplugh, Milton seems to have been that such cembinatims 
Ernest, Netherliamptcn, Newbury, Ports- were permissible as could be produced by 
month,Penacth,Poulton, Pollington,Bother- uncoloured natural materials. This theory 
hithe, Bangemore, Eavenswood, Weybridge, will account for the j uxtaposition of strongly 
Waresley, and Wykeham. discordant bridis and marbles, and tk 

Though he contributed valuable articles to bright contrasts thus obtained led on, up«i 
the * Ecclesiologist,’ the organ of the Cam- Butterfield’s own admission, to his stouiiB 
bridge Camden Society, Butterfield was choice of garish colours in glass; but tide 
otherwise on infrequent writer, and almost plea of ' natural ’ colour cannot be made to 
■his only independent publication was a small cover his views upon the use of similar con- 
book on churob seats and kneeling boards trasts in paint. Nor indeed does the can- 
■(3nd edit. 1886; 8rd edit. 1889). sideration that he made a special study of 

Having a large practice Butterfield natu- colour in Northern Italy satisfactorily oi- 
rally ^ployed assistants, and, though he plain the use under the English climate of 
was himsi^ an excellent draughtsman, he what may have seemed beautiful beyond tk 


TT^tiinfin colour and in other mattera 
L ^nA soinetiines exhibited ovigmalxty at 
^'P both of beauty and of traditional 
[S at ell erents be acknowledged 
y iurariably sincere, substantial, and fear- 

'"BatSeld died, unmarried, on 28 Feb. 

at his residence, 42 Bedford Square, 
was buried at Tottenham cemetery. He 
tad to a constant attendant at the church 
rf AU Hallows, Tottenham, which ho had 
nratdeally 

rBnwl Institute of British Architects Journal 
,ifh MOT of portrait by Lady Coleridge), -vii. 
i«*BSr. 1900 ,lxxrili. 201; Times. 20 Feb. 

■ Men and Women of the Time; informal 
K theEev.W.Starey.] P. W. 

BY JOHN (1781-1838), lieutenant- 
colenei royal engineers, founder of Bytowm, 
sow Ottawa, Canada, and engineer oi the 
liidean canal, was horn in 1781. Aft er pass- 
ingthiough the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich, he received a commission as second 
lieutenant in theroyal artillery on 1 Aug.1799, 
bat was transferred to the royal engineers 
on 20 Deo. following. His further oommis- 
Bons were dated: lieutenant 18 April 1801, 
Kcond csptain 2 March 1808, first captain 
24 June 1809, brevet major 28 June 1814, 
lieutenant-colonel 2 Doc. 1824. After aery- 
ing at iVoolwioh and Plymouth he went in 
August 1802 to Canada, where he remained 
for nearly sine years. He constructed a 
fne model, now at Chatham, of tho fortress 
of Quebec, including the confluence of tho 
rivers St. Charles and St. Lawrence, and the 
eiteofthe battle won by Wolfe on tho pltiiiiB 
d Abraham. In January 1811 he went to 
Foitugal and served in the peninsular war, 
taking part in the first and second sieges of 
Badajos in May and June of that year. 

By was recalled from the peninsula to 
take charge of the works at tho roval gun¬ 
powder mills at Faversham, Purrfeot, oiul 
Waltham Abbey, a post he ocenpiud •with 
great credit from January 1812 until Auguet 
1821, when, owing to reductions made in 
the establishments of the army, he -was, 
placed on the unemployed list. \Vhile em- 
ploTed in the powder mills he designed a 
bridge on the truss principle for a spam of 
one thousand feet, and constructed a model 


States, between the tidal waters of the St. 
La'wreiice and the great lakes of Canada. 
‘If aver man deserved to he immortalised in 
this utilitarian age,’ says Sir Richard Bonny- 
castle ill ‘The Canadas in 1841,’ ‘it was 
Colonel John By.’ In an unexplored part 
of tho country, where the only mode of 
progress was the frail Indian canoe, with a 
department to he organised, workmen to he 
instructed, and many difficulties to he ovei'- 
come, he constructed a remarkable work— 
the Rideau canal. On his arrival in Canada 
he surveyed tho inland route up the Ottawa 
river to the Rideau affluent, and thence by 
the Rideau lake and Catarinui river to Kings- 
[ ton on Luke Ontario. He chose for his 
headquarters a position near the mouth of 
the proposed canal, a little below the beau¬ 
tiful Cliaudiei'e falls of the Ottawa river, 
■whence the conn] was to ascend eighty-two 
feet by a succession of eight locks through 
a chasm. Here he built himself a house in 
the bush, there being at that time only two 
or three log huts at Nepean point. A town 
soon sprang up, and was named after him 
Bytown. 

In May 1827, the survey plans and esti¬ 
mates having been approved by the home 
government, by whom the cost w’as to be 
defrayed, By was directed to push forward 
the work ns rapidly as posbiblc, without 
waiting for the usual annual appropriations 
of money. 'Two companies of sappers and 
miners wore placed at nis disposal, a regular 
Stoll' for the works organised, barracks and 
a hospital were commenced to bo built in 
stone, and the foundation stone of the canal 
works was laid by Sir John Franklin. The 
canal was opened in the spring of 1833, 
when the steamer Pumper passed through 
from Bytowii to Kingston. The length of 
the navigation is 1284 miles, with forty- 
seven looka and a total lockngo of 446^ feet. 
Tho work proved to ho much more expensive 
than hud been anticipated; for although 
stone, sand, and puddling clay were near at 
hand, the uxeavations had to ho made in a 
soil full of springs interspersed with masses 
of erratic rooK. In 1828 tho attention of tho 
British parliament was called to the expen¬ 
diture, By having recommended that addi¬ 
tional money elinuld be granted to increase 
tho size of the locks and build them in stone 


of it which is in the tpossossion of tho royal instead of wood. Colonels Edward Fan- 
enginesrs at Chatham. A description of the sliowe and Griffith George Lewis [q. v.],_of 
bndge appeared in the ‘ Morning Chroniolo’i the royal enpneers, were sent as commis- 
of 14 Feb. 1816. I sioiiars ft'om England to report on the sub- 

In April 1826 By went to Canada, haviiijgi joet, and adopted By’s views. Kingsfovd, in 
been selected to design and carry out a mill- his ‘ Hietory of Canada,’ says, ‘ We should 
taiy water commumcatioii, free of obstruo- never forget the debt we owe to Colonel By 
tiun and safe fiiom attack by the United for the stand he made on this occasion,' 
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Bytown sprang quickly into an important 
place, and became tue centre of a vast lumber 
trade. After tbe union of Upper and Lower 
Canada, its name was changed to Ottawa; 
in August 1858 it became the capital of tbe 
united provinces, and in 1807 of tbe domi¬ 
nion of Canada. Tbe cost of tbe Bideau 
canal—about a million—was so much above 
tbe original eotimate that a select commit¬ 
tee of tbe House of Commons, with John 
Nicholas Fazalcerley, jil.P. for Peterborough, 
as chairman, was appointed to inquire into 
the matter. By was recalled, and arrived 
in England in November 18.ii. He was 
examined by tbe committee, who, while ad¬ 
mitting that tbe works bad been carried out 
with care and economy, concluded their re¬ 
port with a strong expression of regret at 
tbe excess of tbe expenditure over the esti¬ 
mate and the parliamentary votes. By, who 
bad e:!^ected commendation on tbe comple¬ 
tion or this magnificent work iii so short a 
time, under so many difficulties, and at a 
cost by no means extravagant, felt himself 
dreadfully ill-used, and never i-ecovered from 
tbe disappointment. His health failing, he 
was placed on tbe unemployed list, and died 
at bis residence, Sbernfold Park, near Front, 
Wussex, on 1 Feb. 1836. 

Bv married, on 14 March 1818, Esther 
(d. is Feb. 1838), heire&s of John March of 
Harley Street, London, and pp:auddaughter 
of John Raymond Barker of Fairford Park, 
doaceatersbire,by whom be left two dangh- 
teiB! Esther (1820-1848), who married in 
1838 tbe Hon. Percy Asbburnham (1799- 
1881), second son of tbe third earl; and 
Harriet Mortba (1622-1842), unmarried. 

[War Office Records j Royal Eagiueere' Rc- 
coras; Professional Papers of the Corps of Roy.tI 
Bngineoi's, 4th ser. vols. i. ii. and v., with plates; 
Connolly's History of the Royal Sappers and 
Miners; Porter's History of the Royal Engi¬ 
neers ; Family Recollections of Lientenant-gene- 
ral Elias IValker Humford, privately printed, 
Montreal, 1863 ; P,irliamontary Committee Re- j 
ports, 1832; Rouchette's British Hominions in | 
North America, 1831,2 vols. -Ito; W. H. Smith’s 
Canada, Past, Present, and Future, Toronto, 
1851,8vo; Bryce’sSIioTt History of the Canadian 
People, 1887; Bonnycastle's The Canadas in 
1841, London, 1842, 2 vols. 8ro; Histories of 
Canada, by Xingsford (vol. ix), by Roberts (To¬ 
ronto, 1897), and by Greswoll (Oxford, 1890); 
Walch's Notes on some of the Navigable Rivers 
and Canals in the United States and Canada, 
with pLites, Madras, 1877; article by J. G. Bou- 
rinot in tbs Canadian Monthly, Toronto, June 
1872 ,entitled ‘From the Great Lukes to the Sea; ’ 
Historical Sketch of the Canals of Canada, in 
Van Nostrand’s Eelectie Engineering Magazine, 
New York, 1871; Burko’s Peerage, under ‘Ash- 


burnbom; ’ Pall Mall Magazine, June 
article on Ottawa, United Empire , 
17 March, 1827 ; private sources,] R. g y''" 

BYRNE, JULIA CLARA (I 8 I 9 - 1 V 4 
author, born in 1819, was tbe second dausK-t’ 
and fourth child of Hans Busk (1772-18, * 
[q. v.l Educated by her father she becn^. 
a good classical scholar and learned tn nv..! 
French perfectly. 

On 28 April 1842 Julia Busk mamd 
William Pitt Byrne, the proprietor of ft. 
‘ Morning Post,' who died on 8 April Itfi] 
There were issue of the marriage one eon an! 
one daughter. 

She began at an early age to contriWe 
to periodicals. Her first hook — all ijt 
works wore published anonymously—‘ 1 
Glance behind the Grilles of the Rehmcin, 
Houses in France,’ appeared in 185.), and 
discussed the working of the Roman catlioL' 
church as compared with that of the pto- 
testant. Mrs. Byrne, coming under V 
influence of Cardinal Manning, became a 
convert to the Roman catholic cWch. Soft 
at home and abroad Mrs. Byrne saw oi 
met many persona of note, and her boclj 
deal largely with her social experience!. 
Some of her hooks, like ‘Flemish Inteiioa,' 
1856, and ‘Gossip of the Century,’ h 93 
are anecdotal, light, and amusing, while 
others deal with serious social question!. 
‘ Undercurrents Cverlooked,’ published iii 
two volumes in 18C0, culled atteutiontoth, 
abuses of the workhouses, and its revelation., 
due to first-hand experience on the part of 
the author, created a profound impresrion, 
and helped to bring about many much-needed 
reforms. ‘ Gheel, the City of the Simple,' 
1869, deals with the Belgian mode of treat¬ 
ing the insane, and ‘ Thu Beggynhof,orCitv 
of tho Single,' 1809, with a French methoi 
of providing for the unmarried. 

Mrs. Byrne died at her residence, 16 
Montagu Street, Porlman Square, London, 
on 29 March 1694. She was a woman of 
versatile talents; she knew dead and modem 
languages, illustrated many of her boohs 
with her own hand, understood music, and 
was a good talker and correspondent. 

Other works are : 1. ' Realities of Peris 
Life,' 1850. 2. ‘Red, While, and Bine; 
Sketches of Military Life,’ 1862, 3 vok. 

3. ‘ Cosas de Espafia, illustrative of Spain 
and the Spaniards as they are,’ 1866,2 vols. 

4. ‘ Pictures of nungariau Life ’ (illustrated 
by the author), 1869. 6. ‘Feudal Castles 
of France’ (illustrated from the nutWs 
sketchesL 1869. 6. ‘ Curiosities of the Search 
Room: aUolleetion of Serious and Whimsical 
Wills,’1880. 7. ‘Be Omnibus Rebus: an Old 
Man’s Discursiye Ramblings on the Road of 
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-iTTifenisS. A third and fourti 

the Century ’ was edited 
Miss Eaoliel Harriette Busk, in 
Jy’falternative title ‘Social 
with Celebrities.- 

, , T Anril 1894 : Burke's Landed 
212-3 i Allibono's Diet. Snppl.^. 2M.] 

BTBNES, THOMAS JOSEPH (1860- 

nremier of Queensland, born in Bns- 
w bwen8land,in November 1800, was the 
/>nt1in1iR ■narenta. He was 


eincatea ai inc r-*—— j j 

«o state schoIarshiM, and entered the Bris- 
w granunar school. He graduated B.A. 
^LL.B. at Melbourne University, and was 
filled to the bar in Victoria in 1884, but ra- 

tnmed to Queensland to practise in the fol- 
Lwing year. He quickly attained a leading 
Msition at the supreme court bar, and ac- 
ftsted a seat in the legislative council in 
Auimst 1890, with the office of solioitor- 
erfittal, in the Grifflth-Mcllwraith ministry. 
He made his reputation by the firm manner 
ffl which he dealt with the laboim troubles 
in Queensland. A conflict between the 
tifMers’ union and the pastovalist associa¬ 
tion on the subject of the employment of 
non-union labourers by members of the as¬ 


sociation almost attained the dimensions of 
an insurrection in the Clermont districts. 
Woolsheds were fired, policemen ‘held up,’ 
and a state of terrorism established. To meet 
the emergency Byrnes introduced Mr. Bal¬ 
four’s Peace Preservation Act of 1887, with 
necessary modifications. It was carried in 
one week’s fierce parliamentaiw struggle, 
during which all the members of the labour 
partv were euspended. Byrnes then des¬ 
patched an adequate force of volunteers to 
the seat of trouble, who effectually quelled 
lawlessness. 

In 1807 Byrnes accompanied the premier, 
Sir Hugh Muir Nelson, to England^ on the 
occasion of the (queen’s diamond jubilee. Be- 
turning after visiting the east of Europe, 
he succeoded Nelson as premier in March 
1898, the first native-born prime minister df 
Queensland. The short period of his ad¬ 
ministration was marked by a vigorous 
policy. Ho supported Australian federa¬ 
tion, and was desirous of cstahlishiug one 
great university for the whole of Australia. 
He died at Brisbane on 27 Sept, 180S,_and 
was buried in Toowong cemetery. 

[AuBtr.ilnjbian Buriew of Beviews, October 
1898; Times, 28 Sopt. 1808 ; Daily Chronicle, 

1 Oat, 1898; Melbourne Argus, 28-30 Sept. 
1898.] B. I. 0. 


CAIRD, Siu JAMES (1818-1892), agi'i- 
culturist and author, was the third son of 
James Caird of Stranraer, Wigtownshire, a 
‘writer’ and procurator fiscal for Wigtown- 
thire, by Isabella McNecl, daughter of 
Archibald MoNeel of Stranraer. He was 
bom at Stranraer in June 1816, and re- 
cmed his earliest education at the burgh 
achool. Thence he was removed to the 
high school at Edinburgh, where he re¬ 
mained until he entered the univereity. 
After studying at the university for about a 
year he left without taking a degree, and 
went to learn practical foiming in Northum¬ 
berland, His stay in Northumberland was 
terminated after about twelve months by an 
offer to bim of the management of a ^'arm 
sear Stranraer, belonging to liis uncle, 
Alexander MoNeel. In 1841 he took a 
fern called Baldoon, on Lord Galloway’s 
estate near Wigtown, a tenancy he retained 
until 1800. He first attracted public notice 
io connection with the controversy between 
free trade and protection which continued 
after the repeal of the com laws. An ardent 
free trader, he published in 1819 a treatise 


0 

on ‘ High Farming as the best Substitute 
for Protection.’ The support of a practical 
farmer with a literary style was of the 
highest service to the supporters of free 
trade, and the work speedily ran through 
eight editions. It introduced Caird to the 
notice of Peel, who commissioned him in the 
autumn of the same year to visit the south 
and west of Ireland, then hut slowly re¬ 
covering from the famine of 1846, and to 
report to the government. His report was 
suboequently enlarged into a volume, and 
published in IBfiO under the title of ‘The 
Plantation Scheme, or the West of Ireland 
as a Field for Investment.’ The sanguine 
view which he took of the agticultural re¬ 
sources of the country led to the invest¬ 
ment of large sums of English capital in 
Irisli land. In the beginning of 1860 the 
complaints by Englishlandlords and farmers 
of the distressed etate of agriculture since 
the adoption of free trade caused the ‘Times ’ 
newspaper to organise a systematic inquiry. 
This was encouraged by Peel in a letter to 
Caird (6 J an, 1860), who had been nomi¬ 
nated the ‘ Times ’ principal commissioner, 
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His associate ■was the late J. 0. MacDonald, end of the year, and in 18.59 publUhM 
one of the staff of the paper, -who, however, notes of his journey in a volume eat tl! 

co-operated only during the earlier portion ‘ Prairie Farming in America, withNotaii* 

of the work. Caird’s letters to the ‘Times,’ the Way on Canada and the United 
dated throughout 1860, furnish the first His observations on Canada nroroked so 
general review of English agriculture since resentment in that colony and gave rise t?* 
those addressed by Arthur Young and others pamphlet, published at Toronto, <Cutj 
to the board of agriculture at the end of the Slanders on Canada answered and lefutHt* 
eighteenth and the beginning of the nine- (1859). 

teenth century. They were republished in On the opening of the parliamentary««. 
1852 in a volume entitled ‘ English Agri- sion of 1869 Caird declared himself moo, 
culture in 1850-1861.’ The work was again position to the conservative govemne^ 
published in the United States, and was bill for parliamentary reform. He thersl! 
translatBdintoFrench,German,andSwedi8h. again ofl'ended the conservative section cf 
At the general election of 1862 Caird con- his constituents, and at the di<i8olnti,j 
tested the Wigtown Burghs, which included (2S April) deeined it imprudent to offer 
Stranraer, as a liberal conservative. He was self for re-election at Dartmouth, Ha ac. 
defeated (16 .luly) by the sitting liberal mem- oordingly stood for the Stirling Burglig anj 
her by one vote. He was returned (28 March) was returned unopposed (29 April). 
for the borough of Dartmouth at the general this occasion he vindicated his political cun. 
election of 1857, as a ‘general supporter of duct ns that of ‘a consistent Liberal.’ Ha 
Lord Palmerston, strongly in favour of the claimed support as having endeavoured« 
policy of non-intervention in continental parliament to promote measures for redociui 
wars,’ a somewhat incongruous profession of the expenses of land transfer (speech of 
faith. His dislike of intervention in foreign 8 June 1858), and for the more economin] 
affairs led him to oppose the government administration of the department of wooda 
conspiracy;hi]l, generally believed to have and forests (speech of 22 June 1867). Ha 
been introduced at the instigation of the continued active in parliament, chieflv oa 
French emperor. To his attitude on this questions connected with agricidture. liar, 
question he frequently referred with satis- in^, during the session of 1860, taken a pro¬ 
taction in after lim. Ills first speech minent part in parliamentary debates oa 
(21 July 1867)^ was upon his motion for the national fisheries, he was nominated a 
leave to bring in a bill to provide for the member of the fishery hoard. In the sane 
collection of anicultuial statistics in En^ year be bought the estate of Cassencaiy hi 
land and Wales. It was not until 1864 Kirkcudbrightshire, which ho afterwsida 
(7 June),' after years of fruitless endeavour,’ mode his home, relinquishing his tenancy of 
that he succeeded in carrying this measure, Baldoon. In June 1863 C&id was nomi- 
extended to Great Britain, by way of re- nated on a royal commission to inquire into 
solution, in spite of the opposition of Lord the condition of the sea fisheries of tha 
Palmerston. He also obtained a vote in the United Kingdom [see Hitzll;, Thosis 
session of 1S6S of 10,0001. for carrying the Hunbv, Suppl.l and was made chnirmaii, 
resolution into effect. The returns were During 1808, 1864, and 1866 he visited 
first published in 1806. ^ for the purposes of the commission righty- 

IVnile his opposition to the conspiracy six of the more important fishing ports of 
bill estranged his Falmeratonian supporters, the United Kingdom. The commmoneis 
he alienate the conservative section of his reported in 1866, and their report bat 
constituents by moving for leave to bring in mainly governed subsequent legismtion on 
a bill to assimilate the county franchise of sea fineries. 

Scotland to that of England, a measure After the outbreak of the civil war in tbe 
which, by enlarging tha Scottish county con- United States in 1861 the growing scarcity 
stituencies, was intended, as Caird avowed, of cotton led Caird to interest lumaelf in 
to diminish the inflnence of the landowners, the extension of Die sources of supply, On 
The motion was defeated (6 May 1868). S July 1863 he moved in the House of 
At the close of the session of 1868 (4 Sept.) Commons for a select committee ‘ to inquire 
Caird set sail from Liverpool for America, whether any further measures can he taken, 
From New York he proceeded to Montreal, within the legitimate functione of the !^ian 
Thence he made a tour through the west of government, for increasing the supply of 
Canada, and, returning to the United States, cotton from that country.’ The motion TO 
visited Michigan, Illinois, Minnesota, Mis- supported by John Bright [q.v. Snppl.] and 
souri) Ohio, Kentuclcy, Yirginia, and Mary- Cobden, and from this time Bright main- 
Iftnd. He returned to England before the tained a constant friendship wilh Caird. Hw 
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•^-r^rrh^ver, resolved upon a policy 
fain Caird, therefore, during the 
£i'rSited AlBBria, Italy, and Sicily, with 

J^^tTaUrtamtheiroapabditiesforg^^ 

iSg CSttOHi 


After Ilia return lie resumed 


'“'^m'su'bfecia’connected with agnoiilture 
l^d Mcaswnallyon India and Ireland, but 
Ita^ing from debates on foreign policy. 
I Jane IdCo he was appointed enclosure 
.Inner and vacated his seat in pnrlia- 
“T S until the ^nsti- 

iJiiniiof the land commission in 1882, of 
Xhhe then became senior member. lie 
:£hed ia 18fi8 < Our Daily Food, its 
Lee and Sources of Supply,’ being a ve- 
LkllMtion of papers read before the Statis- 
fiSietyin I 8 G 8 and 1809. The book 
‘ ,ej through two editions. In the follow- 
fni vear he revisited Ireland. The outcome 
oftfo tour was a pamphlet on ‘The Irish 
Lind Question’ (1869). He was created 
CB. in 1809. exertions upon the eea 
fi-hi-ries commission and his eminence ae an 
iniculturist and etatistieian procured hia 
rlection es a fellow of the Eoyal Society on 
3 June 1876. 

As president of the economic section of 
the social science congress held at Aberdeen 
ittl87"|he delivered an addrese published 
ia the Statistical Society’s ‘Journal’ for 
Prtiember of tWt year on ‘ Food Supply and 
the Land Question.’ After the great Indian 
fuaine of 1876-7 Caird was appointed by 
Lord Salisbury, then secretory of state for 
India, to serve on tbe commission instructed 
to make an exbauetive inquiry into the 
causes and circumstances of that calamity. 
He was specially marked out for the post as 
i;ell by his interest in the agricultm.'ol re¬ 
sources of India while in parliament as by a 
recent work, ‘The Landed Interest and the 
r of Food,’ published in 1878. This 


work was ‘prepared at the request of the 
president and council of the Eoyal Agricul¬ 
tural Society of England for the informa¬ 
tion of European agriculturists at the inter¬ 
national agricultural congress’ held at Faria 
in that year. It was translated into French 
and puolished in Paris, as also in the 
‘Journal’ of the Roynl Agricultural Society, 
and towards the close of 1878 as a separate 
solame. As famine commissioner he left 
England 10 Oct. 1878 and returned in the 
early summer of 1879, after having travelled 
o\M all parte of the country. A narrative 
of his experiences and observations was 
published in four successive ports in the 
‘Smeteenth Century’ review of the same 
year. It was reprinted in an extended form 
m 1883, and during thftt year end 1884 


passed through three editions under the 
title of ‘ India, the Land and the People.’ 
In 1880 Caird became president of the 
Statistical Society, delivering his inaugural 
address on English and American food pro- 
d notion on 16 Nov. {Statistical Societj/’a 
Journal, xliii. 669), He was re-elected pre- 
mdent for 1881, when he took for his sub¬ 
ject ‘ The English Land Question ’ (15 Nov.) 
{ib. xliv. 629). This was reprinted in the 
same year as a pamphlet with the title ‘The 
British Land Question,’ and had a wide cir¬ 
culation. In 1882 he was created E.C.B, 
In 1884 (17 April) the university of Edin- 
buigh, on the occasion of its tercentenary, 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of 
LL.D. He was nominated by Lord Salis¬ 
bury in 1886 a member of Earl Oowper's 
commission to inquire into the agricultural 
condition of Ireland. On the formation 
of the board of agriculture in 1889 Caird 
was appointed director of the land depart¬ 
ment and was elevated to tbe rank of privy 
councillor. He retired from the board in 
December 1891. 

Caird had in 1887 contributed to a com¬ 
posite work entitled ‘ Tbe Eeign of Queen 
Victoria,' edited by Mr. T. H. Ward, a re¬ 
view of English agriculture since 1887. 
On the attainment of its jubilee by the 
HOTal Agricultural Society‘of England in 
ISw, he revised this essay and published the 
revision in the society’s ‘ Journal ’ for that 
year. Ilis last communication to the 
society was ‘ On tho Cost of Wheat Crow¬ 
ing’(•ToMj'naJ, 1891). He died suddenly of 
syncope at Queen’s Gate Gardens, London, 
on 9 Feb. 1892. 

Sir James Caird was a J.P. for Kirkcud¬ 
brightshire, and D.L. and J.P. for Wigtown¬ 
shire, He married, Bret, Margaret, daughter 
of Captain Henryson, R.E.; secondly, Eliza¬ 
beth, daughter of Robert Dudgeon of Cleve¬ 
land Square, London. He bad issue, by his 
first wife only, four sons and four daughters, 
of whom three sons and two daughters sur¬ 
vived him. Although during the latter 
years of his life ueceesarily resident for the 
most part in London, he continued to take 
a keen interest in practical agriculture. Ha 
introduced the system of Cheddar cheese- 
malring into the south-west of Scotland with 
great success. At his own expense he fur¬ 
nished a water supply to Creetown, a village 
adjacent to his estate. His society and ad¬ 
vice were sought by the leading agriculturists 
of the kingdom. 

There is a portrait in oils at Cassencary by 
Tweedie, painted about 1876, A photo- 

f ravure hangs in the Eefdrm Club, Lon- 
on, 
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rPrivate information; Times, 11 Frb. 1892; 
Galloway Gazette, 11 Feb. 1892 ; Edinburgh 
TJniv. Tercentenary, 1884, p. 73; Hansard’s Par¬ 
liamentary Debates, 1857-83.1 I- S. L. 

CAIBiD, JOHN (1820-1898), prineipul 
of Glasgow University, son of John Caird (d. 
September 1838) of Messrs. Oaird & Go., en¬ 
gineers, Greenock, was born at Greenock on 
16 Dec. 1820. Eeceiving bis elementary edu¬ 
cation in Greenock schools, ha entered his 
father’s office at the age of Mteen. Gaining 
thus a practical knowledge of several depart¬ 
ments of engineering, he went, to Glasgow 
University in 18.37-8, taking the classes of 
mathematics and logic, in both of which ha 
became a prizeman. He returned to the en¬ 
gineering in 1838, but closed his active con¬ 
nection with the firm in 1839, when he offi¬ 
ciated as superintendent of the chainmakers. 
From 1840 to 1.34.5 ha studied at Glasgow 
University, gaining a special prize for poetry 
and another for an essay on ‘Secondary 
Punishments.’ 

Graduating M.A. at Glasgow University 
in 1846, when he had completed his studies 
for the ministry of the church of Scotland, 
Caird was appointed the same year parish 
minister of Newton-on-Ayr. In 1847 ho 
was called to Lady Yester's, Edinburgh, 
where he remained till near the end of 1849. 
Here, in addition to the ordinary congrega¬ 
tion, his rare accomplishments and finished 
pulpit oratory attracted and retained an in¬ 
tellectual audience, which regularly included 
many professional men and a body of theo¬ 
logical students. The continuous strain of 
this work induced him to accept as a relief 
the charge of the country parish of Errol, 
Perthshire, where he laboured for eight years 
(1849-57). In those years he closely studied 
standard divinity, lie also learnea Gorman 
in order to get a direct knowledge of German 
thinkers. In 1837 he preached before the 
queen at Balmoral a sermon from Homans 
xii. 11, which, on her majesty's command, he 
soon afterwards published under the title 
‘ Heligion in Common Life.’ It sold in enor¬ 
mous numbers, and Dean Stanley considered 
it ‘the greatest single sermon of the century’ 
(memorial article m Scotsman, 1 Aug. 1898). 
Meanwhile his reputation had been steadily 
growing, and ha was translated to Park 
Church, Glasgow, where he preached for the 
first time on the last Sunday of 1857. 1^ 
1860 the university of Glasgow conferred on 
him its honorary degree of D.D. 

In 1862 Caird was appointed professor of 
theology in Glasgow University, and began 
his work in January 1803. He taught a rea¬ 
soned and explicit idealism akin to the philo¬ 
sophy of Hegel, and cordially recognised the 


importance in Christianity of tWortaT; 
development. He illustrated the est rM 
his tolerance when he proposed, in 1863 tV 
the university shoiildconfer itahonoraTvbTi 
degree upon John McLeod CamphsH’r-1, 
who had been deposed from the 
the church of Scotland in 1831 foradvocJ 
universttlism in his work on theAtonm™ 
About the same time he largely contribuw 
towards maturing the improved anan^ 
ments for granting both B.D. and DD £ 
grees, and assisted to promote the erecti™ 
of the new universi^ buildings on GIIdiik 
H ill at the west end of Glasgow. la lg 7 i 
after the new college buildings were occmiV 
Caird revived the university chapel, ptrf 
ing frequently himself and securing the esn 
vices oi eminent preachers of all dennmin . 
tions. 

In 1873, on II 10 death of Thomas 
(1792-1873) (q V.], principal of GlaS 

University, Caird was presented to thepost by 

the crown, his colleagues having umm- 
mously petitioned for his appointment. Hj 
displayed rare business capacity, prwMii j 
over meetings with tact, urbanity, and juig. 
ment; steadily helping forward sucli impoi 
tant movementa as the university education 
of women and the ebanges introduced by the 
universities commissions of 1870 and Ml 
His leisure was given to theological studv. In 
1878-9 he delivered the Croall lecture in 
Edinburgh. In 1884 he received in Edinbuigl 
the honorary degree of LL.D. on the occasion 
of the tercentenary celebration of the uni¬ 
versity. In 1800-1 he was appointed Giffutd 
lecturer at Glasgow, and delivered tirehe 
lectures in the current session. Heresmari 
the course in 1890, and had given eight 1m- 
tures, when he was laid aside by paralysis. 
Tiecovering considerably, he was able for his 
official duties throughout the following yen. 
In February 1898 he had a serious illnes, 
from which he partially recovered. He then 
intimated his intention of retiring from tL 
principahhip on the following 31 July, and 
on 30 July 1898 he died at the house of his 
brother in Greenock. lie is buried in the 
Greenock cemetery. 

In Juno 1858 Caird married Isahells, 
daughter of William Glover, minister of 
(ibcenBide parish, Edinburgh, His wife sur¬ 
vived him, and there was no family. 

Sesides a volume of sermons (1868) and 
one of sermon-essays, reprinted from' Good 
Words’ (1863), Caird provided two numbers 
of the famous ‘ Scotch Sermons,’ edited in 
1880 by Dr. Hobert Wallace. His Croall lec¬ 
tures, revised and enlarged, appeared in 1880 
f2nd edit. 1900), under the title ‘Introduc¬ 
tion to the Philosophy pf Heligion.’ Bfie, 
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said by T. H. Oreen, the essence of 
jfjjjianism B3 applicable to the Christian I 
ftliiion is presented by ‘ a master of style.’ 


ftlijion is presentea ny ■ a master oi sryie.- 
cisilistiii^ materialism, ag'nosticism, and 
aher negatire theories, and working from a 
Ks-jonable basis along a carefiil line of ovo- 
luriwj Csi”^ furnishes in this work a aub- 
jtjiitiil system of theism. In the rolama 


jprfially full and comprehensive statement 
ini Jisjussion of the philosopher’s ethics. 
Id 1899 appeared two posthumous volumes, 
*riiiveisity Sermons, 1878-98,’ and 'Uni- 
Trrsity Addresses.' The Qifford lecturaa on 
‘1 lie’Fundamental Ideas of Christianity,’ 
^ith a prefatory memoir hy Oaird’g brother, 
l)r. Edward Caird, master of Balliol, were 
pihiLshedintwo volumes in 1900. Tlnaworic 
fipinds, and in soma measure populurises, 
thf di«us^ions in tie 'Introduction to the 
I’ldo-ophy of Religion,’ the author’s desire 
iehijr, m his own words, to show ' that 
Clitkianity and Christian ideas are not con¬ 
trary to reason, but rather in deupeat aecord- 
jiifi' with both the intellectual and moral 
Mia of men.’ 

[itemoir prefliod to the Fuiulamontal Ideas of 
Cliribtuaity j fll.tegow evening pipers of 80 July 
lJ93i Scotsman, Glasgow Herald, and othar 
Jiilr papers of 1 Aug., and Speetiitor of 0 Am 
U98, Memorial Tributo by Dr. li'lint in Life 
indWotk Magazine, January 1898; Mrs. Oli- 
I'unt’s Memoir of Principal Tulloch j A. K H 

BeyJ'eTffonty-i’ive Years of,3t. Andrawa]' ' ■ 

T.H. ■ 
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>f cal discussions. He graduated hi.A. in lilT 
n being /aetle pm^m in classics and philoi 
1 in mathematics. 

I Hainn“llun* Secession 

Q. ilall m 1840, Cairns continued liis brilliant 

' tXfc.? “ v"*' V movement 

- that ciilminated in the formation of the Free 

3 Church aroused hie interest, and an article 
J of his in the ‘ Secession Magasine ’ prompted 
' from^'Lomas 

' Sn ■P-J In the end of 1848 Cairns 

' dS? anEnglish indepen- 

. dent chapel at Hambmg, and he spent the 
winter and spring of 1843-4 at Berlin, 
tdently studying the German language, 
philosopliy and tlieolow. On 1 iffiy 
■went on a three months'^tour through Ger- 
““3 Switsarland, writ- 
ng home descriptive and critical letters of 
great interest. Returning to Scotland, he was 
licensed as a preacher onSPeb. 184fl,Bnd on 

ordained 

n w/ u ^^envick- 

on-i weed. Here be became one of the fore¬ 
most ot bcottish preachers—notable for cer¬ 
tain quamfc but attractive neouliarities of 
I nimmer, but above oil for his force and im- 
pressiveiiess of appeal—and he declined 
several invitations to important charges, 
inelropolitan and other, and to profesmr- 
ships both w Great Britain and Cimado. 

mol w Cairns 

met Wordsworth, from whom he elicited 
some chnractoristic views on philosophy and 


CAIRNS, JOHN (1818-1893), preshy- 
t nati divine, bom at Aytoii Hill, Berwick- 
•liire, on 28 Aug. 1818, was the son of John 
Ciims, shepherd, and his wife, Alison Mur- 
ray. Educated at Ayton and Oldcamhus, 
herwiCKSiure, he waefov three yoare a herd 
dsing meanwhile private work for his school- 
mister. In 1834 he entered Edinburgh 
i niiersity, and, while diversifyinghiscurri- 
cnluinwith teaching in his native parish and 
-laewhwe, hemme the most distinguished 
‘ William Hamilton 

(itim-im) [q, V.], m some instances, dis- 
cuised Cams 3 metaphysical opinions at 
OTsiderab e length in the okss-rooiu, and 
^ highly eulogised his talents 

and hiB att-ammeutsinliteratuve, philosophy, 
to Jiis oJass of a 08 ^ 
that Cairns had 
sri^, Pirfeasor felland said that it had 

ot*'®’'’ of tton- 

£^jCfS\aserXidM«Z^;l1 

VOL. XlU.-^Pp^ ^ 


- —vacno uii piiiiosopuv and 
tlie dcscripfiye graces of Cowper. Interest- 
ing Inmself in public questions at home, he 
delivered lus first great platform speech at 
Berwick in 13d8, when he successfully com- 
toted a propOTal favouring the introduction 
into Scotland of the methods of the conti¬ 
nental Sunday. la 1867 he addressed in 
German the members of the Evangelical 
Alliance m Berlin, having been chosen to 
represent Engl^h'speaking Christendom on 
the occasion. Edinburgh University in 18.i8 
Mrferred on him the honorary degree of 
B.D,, and m 1869, on the death of John 
hiif |h. V.], prinoipal of Edin- 

bwh Diiiversity.^e declined (he invitation 
of the Edinburgh town councillors (patrons 
ot the vacant post) to be nominated as his 
successor. 

From 1805 to 1878 the question of union 
hetweon tile United Presbyterian Cluireh 
and the Free Church of Scotland occupied 
much of Cairns’s attention, but thediffioullv 
was unripe for settlement. Meanwhile, in 
Aufustt 1867. Oaims boctima 


iiiocuurffBUijLienviCk 
1118 students testify to hia zeal and success. 
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especially recalling his insistence on the 
essential harmony between culture and rea¬ 
son. His numerous engagements impaired 
his strength, and in the autumn of 1868 ha 
recruited on the continent, continuing the 
process next spring by a walking tour on 
the Scottish borders, and spending the fal¬ 
lowing autumn in Italy. _ In May 1872 he 
was moderator of the United Presbyterian 
synod, and a few weeks later he officially 
represented his church in Paris at the first 
meeting of the Heformed Synod of France. 
On 16 May 1876 he was appointed joint 
professor of systematic theology and apolo¬ 
getics with James Harper fq. v.], principal 
of the United Presbyterian Geological Col¬ 
lege. On 18 June he preached a powerful and 
touching farewell sermon to an enormous 
congregation, thus severing his official con¬ 
nection with Berwick, where, however, he 
frequently preached afterwards. 

In the spring of 1877, at the request of 
Bishop Claughton, Cairns lectured on Chris¬ 
tianity in London in the interests of the Jews, 
and in April the Free Church, making the first 
exception in his case, appointed him its Cun¬ 
ningham lecturer. In the autumn he preached 
for some weeks at Christiania, responding to 
an invitation to check a threatened schism 
in the stale church of Norway. He preached 
in Norsk, specially learned loi the pur^se. 
Next summer he was a fortnight in Pans, in 
connection with the M'AU missions, and on 
the way formed one of a deputation of Scot¬ 
tish ministers who expressed sympathy with 
Mr. Cladstone in his attitude on the Bul¬ 
garian atrocities. While thus a.ssisting else¬ 
where he worked hard at the United Pres¬ 
byterian synod this same year in connection 
with the declaratory act of the church. Diver¬ 
sity of occupation and interest—even on oc¬ 
casion the learning of a new language— 
seemed indispensable for the exercise of his 
extraordinary energies and activities. Ou 
the death of Principal Harper he was ap¬ 
pointed principal of the United Presbyterian 
Geological College, 8 May 1879. He de¬ 
livered the Cunningham lecture in 1880, his 
subject being the unbelief of the eighteenth 
century. Five months of the same year he 
spent m an American tour, his personality 
and preaching everywhere making a deep 
impression. About the same time he was 
chairman of a committee of eminent protes- 
tant theologians, European and American, 
who discu-ssed the possibility of formulating 
a common creed for the reformed churches. 

In 1884, on the occasion of her tercen¬ 
tenary celebrations, Edinburgh University 
included Cairns among the distinguished 
Scotsmen on whom she conferred the honorary 


m 1886 greatly increased his work an^ 
about this time he completed a src*™;,** 
study of Arabic, and between 18823 w 
he had learned Danish and Dutdi the f JZ 
to qu^fy him for a meeting of the W 
gehcal Allmnce at Copenhwen, and A 
latter to enable him to read Kuenen’s tlZ 
logical works in the original, h, v 
1888 his portrait, by W. E. Lockhart fii' 
was presented to the synod by united tZ 
byterinn ministers and laymen, fle ^ 
some time of 1890 in Berlin andAmsterltt 
mainly acquainting himself with thewaw» 
younger theologians. On his return he amts 
on elaborate article on current theoloireSi 
the ‘ Presbyteidan and Heformed RerW' 
In July 1891 he preached his last sermoiiii 
the church of his brother at Stitcheham 
Kelso, and in the autumn of that year the 
doctors forbade further professional work 
Ha resisned his post on 23 Feb. folkminf 
and he died at 10 ,“Spence Street, Edinhureh! 
on 12 March 1892. He was buried in Echi 
Bank cemetery, Edinburgh, where a moBii- 
ment mai'ks his grave. 

Cairns never married, and fromlS-aoj, 
wards his housekeeper was his sister Janrt. 
His strength lay m the simple straight 
forwardness of a manly character imSifd 
with the traditions of a sturdy Reottnh 
Christianity. His was a healthy, energeue, 
and practical evangelicalism, and hie auie 
ner of proclaiming it appealed to ell, fnw 
the unlettered peasant to tlie phiiosmhicil 
or theological specialist. The fact that ill 
over ScoUand, and by people of all denomi¬ 
nations, he was familiarly and offectionatelr 
called * Caims of Berwick,’ even alter hii 
was college principal, of itself marks a deep 
and unique influence. Had he not beeai 
distinguished divine he might have acMeved 
'fame as a philosophical writer. Prom lui 
criticism ol Perrier's 'Metaphysics’ and the 
cognate discussion he earned the leputatioa 
of being a prominent though independent 
Hamiltonian (Massojt, ItecmtSntishPUlr 

Sophy,-pp, 266-6). 

_ Besides numerous articles in chuiob magt- 
zine.s, Cairns published: 1. 'Translationof 
Krummaeher’s" Elijah the Tishbite,”’ 184d. 
2.' Fragments of College and Pastoral Life: 
a Memoir of Bev. John Clark,’ 1861, 3. '£i- 
amination of Perrier’s “ Knowing and Being'' 
and "The Scottieih Philosophy: a Tindna- 
tion and a Beply,” ’ 1866. 4. ' Memoir of 
John Brown, D.D.,’ 1800. 6. ‘ Liberty (rf 
the Christian Church ’ and ‘ CxfordBatioiul- 
ism,’ 1861, 0. ' Bomaniam and Rationalism,’ 

1863. 7. ‘ False Christs and the True,' 

1864, considered by Dean Milman the best 


Calderon ^ 

—'““’‘■’“"TrItZi tn Strauss and Renan. 

Chalmers,’ an Exeter Hall lec- 

*•■^‘^ 9 ’Outlines of Apologetieal 
10. ‘Dr. Guthrie as an 

^'^rf'isrS li.‘The Doctrine of the 

£v.n* 8 h 3 t, • , 2 g 70 _ 22. ‘ The Jewa 

to^ the Ohnrch and the World,’ 

5 13 ‘ Unbelief in the Eighteenth Gen- 

1831* a learned and elaborate ‘work. 

♦a ft. niAriGal Svmnoaium 


nf tne unaeu juicowjrt-w****.- - 

f^ BbOr’s manual), 1888. He contributed 
SS on Kant to the eighth edition 
# ♦}»#* ^ Encyclopffidia Britannica, and a 

11 Ste to George Wilson (1818- 
Sv S'MacmillanPa Magazine? 1860. 
ffijiminiseences and estimate constitute a 
f2u“ eitch’s ' Memoir of Sir William 
Hsmihon,’ 1869.. He wrote frequently m 
Z‘North British Eeview,’ the ‘British 
Oasrterlv,’ the ‘ Sunday at Home,’ and other 
vriodicals, and he issued several publica¬ 
tions on church union and disestablishment, 
teudes famishing some notable disquisitions 
to the Religious Tract Society. He wrote 
cntical prefaces for a reissue of Oulverwell’s 
ilfrht oif Nature,’ 1866 j for Bacon’s ‘ Bible 
ffigh ta,' 1862; and for Krummaoher's 
•itutcbiography,’ 1869. A posthumous vo- 
liiine,'Christ the Morning Star, and other 
Stimons,’ appeared in 1898. 

[iDformation from Cairns's brother, the Rev. 
and Cairns of Stitchel, Kelso, and his nephew, 
ttaBar.Darid Cairns of Ayton, Barwiclcshiro ; 
JttEwen’s Life and Letters of John Cairns, 
IJMi United Presbyterian Missionary Record, 

12 April 189;!; Scotsman and other newspapers 
of 13 March 1892; memorial sermons hy the 
her, JohnW. Dunbar, Edinburgh, and the Rev, 
B.D.8hair, Hamilton; personal knowledge.] 

T. B. 

CALDEROM', PHILIP HERMO- 
0EXE3 (ISSS-lSQd], painter, was bora at 
Poitiers on 3 May 1833. He was the only 
MB of the Reverend Juan Calderon (1791- 
1351), a native of La Mancha and a member 
of the same family as the celebrated Spanish 
diamatist, though not his direct descendant. 
Juan Calderon had been a priest in the 
fioman catholic diurch; he left Spain on 
becoming a protestant, and was mon'ied at 
Bayonne to Marguerite OhappeUe. 11 e sub- 
Mquently settled in Loudon as professor of 
Spanish literature at King’s College, and 
misister to the community of the Smnieh 
leformed church resident in London, Philip 
Calderon, who came to England at the age 
of twelve,.was educated mainly hy his father. 
After beginning life as the pupil of a civil 
engineer, the lad showed so strong a taste 


'I Calderon 

tbr drawing that it was decided to let him, 
become a paiuter. He studied at the British 
Museum and the National Gallery, and in 
1860 entered J. M, Leigh’s art school in 
Newman Street, where he began to paint 
in oils from the life, generally by gaslight. 
In 1861 he went to Paris and studied under 
Eran^ois Edouard Picot, one of the best 
teachers of his time, who compelled his 
pupQ to draw from the model in chalk with 
great exactness, and would not allow him 
to paint. A year of this training made Cal¬ 
deron a firm and rapid draughtsman, with a 
thorough knowledge of form. Daring 1852 
Henry Stacy Marks [q. v. Suppl.] was his 
companion for five months in the Hue des 
Martyrs, Montmartre. 

On returning to Loudon Calderon worked 
in the evenings at Leigh’s school, while he 
copied Veronese and Rubens on students’ 
days at the National Gallery. In 1863 he 
exhibited his first picture, ‘ By the Waters 
of Babylon,’ at the Royal Academy. Ha 
exhibited there again in 1856 and at other 
galleries in 1866. He painted many por¬ 
traits about this time, but did not exhibit 
them. In 1857 he made his name at the 
academy hy his picture, ‘Broken Vows,’ 
which was engraved in mezzotint by W. H. 
Simmons in 1869, and became very popular. 
In 1868 he exhibited ' The Gaoler’s Daugh¬ 
ter’ and ‘ Flora Macdonald’s Farewell to 
Charles Edward.’ Works of lees importance, 
shown in 1869 and 1860, were followed by 
two pictures in 1861, ‘La Demando en 
Mariage ’ and ‘ Liberating Prisoners on the 
Young Heir's Birthday,’ which greatly in¬ 
creased his reputation. He gained the silver 
medal of the Society of Arte for the former 
picture, which is now in Lord Lausdowne's 
collection. ' After the Battle ’ (1862) made 
a still deeper impression, and revealed in 
Calderon a master of pathos. The second 
picture of this year, ' (Catherine of Aragon 
and her Women at Work,’ was another suc- 
cees, All his best qualities were exhibited 
in ‘The British Embassy in Paris on the 
Day of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew ’ 
flSiCS). In July 1861 he was elected an 
associate of the Royal Academy. His pic¬ 
tures that year were ‘ The Burial of Hamp¬ 
den' and ‘In the Cloisters at Arles.’ In 
1860 he exhibited what has been described 
as his masterpiece, ‘ Her Most High, Noble, 
and Puissant Grace,’ a picture of a little 
princess passing, with musicians and heralds, 
along a gaUery hung with arras, and fol¬ 
lowed hy ladies and courtiers. This picture 
was exhibited at the international exhibi¬ 
tion at Paris in 1867, and the painter ob¬ 
tained for it the only gold medal awarded 

B £ 3 
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to an English artist. "When it appeared at ohioness of Waterford. In 1887 
Christie’s in the year of the artists death it was elected keeper of the Hoval Aead"* * 
fetched a sum considerably below its ori- in wliich capacity he was closely cone T 
ginal price. It was included, with ‘ Aphi-o- with the management of the 
dite,’ in the winter exhibition of the Royal schools, so that he found la «3 time tl..'”** 
Academy, 1901. In‘Home after Victory’ forth for painting. As this appuinto t 
(1867) the background was a careful study curried with it an official residence in b"^.“ 
of the courtyard at Hever Castle, Kant, which linglon House, Calderon now left St J i'*' 
the painter had occupied for three months Wood, where he had resided in Murlbow 
in 1806 with his artist friends, Mr. W. F. Road, drove End Road, and elsewhere 
Yesmos (now R.A.) and D. W. Wynfield since his return from Paris. In igii v" 
{d, 1887). These three, svith the addition exhibited ‘Home,* and in 1891 the a,*- 
of Mr. George 1). Leslie, R.A., Mr. George famous of his later works, ‘The llenuBct 
A. Storey, lt.A., nndthe late academicians, tion of St. Elizabeth of Hungary,’a suV 
Henry Stacy Marks and .Tohn Evan Hodgson from Kingsley’s ‘Saint’s Tragedy' 

[q. T.'Suppl.], composed a groiip which was was purchased for J,200/. by the coimc;[ “ 

known from about 1802 to 1887, when its the Royal Academy out of the funds of t!v 
members were dispersed, as the ‘St.John’s Chant rey bequest. The representation * r 
Wood school ’ or ‘ clique.’ All the mem- the saint as a nude figure kneeling buforett, 
hers except Mr. Leslie and Mr. Yeames had altar gave great offence, especially iuHonn, 
been, like Calderon, pupils at Leigh’s; they catholic circle.^. The picture is now in th 
looked up to him as their leader, and he was Kational Gallery of British Art, Yillbanl 
the organiser of many outings and social Other late pictures were ‘ Elizabeth 
entertainments in which the ‘clique’ took ville parting with the Dulte of Vorlt'fhSj* 
part (Makes, Pin iraifi’eBdViS'fjefcAes, 1891, now in the Queensland Art Gnlliiry <• 
1 . chap. 9-10). Brisbane; ‘Ariadne’ (1896); ‘The Ofo' 

Calderon’s chief academy picture of 1868 ‘ The Vine,’ and ‘ The Flowers of 
was ‘ The Young Lord Hamlet riding on Earth,’ decorative subjects painted for tk 
Yorick’s Back;’ it was accompanied by dining-room of Sir John Aird, M.P, c 
' (Enone ’ and ‘ Whither.’ The last-named 14 Hyde Park Terraco; ‘ Ruth ’ and ‘Th 
picture, painted at Ilever, was the pointer’s Answer’ (1897). 
diploma work, for he had been elected an After a protracted illness Calderon died i> 

academician on 22 June 1867. In 1869 he Burlington House on 30 April 1898, and 
exhibited ‘ Sighing his Soul into his Lady’s was buried on 4 May at Kensal Green 
Face,’ and in 1870 ‘Spring driving away cemetery. 

AVinter.’ ‘ On her Way to the Throne ’ np- By his marriage, which took place in Mir 
peered in 1871. Later works of importance 1860, with Clara, daughter of Jhmes Fayie 
were‘AHigh-bornMaiden,’‘LesCoquettes, Storey and sister of Mr. G, A. Storey, 
Arles,’ ‘The Queen of the Tournaments,’ E.A., Calderon left two daughters and-u 
and ‘ Home they brought her AVarrior sons, the third of whom is the pointer, Jb, 
dead’ (1877). The last-named work was AVilliom Frank Calderon, director of tie 
exhibited, with six others, at the Paris ex- well-lcnown school of animal painting an! 
hibition of 1878, when Calderon obtained anatomy in Baker Street. The portrait (if 
another gold medal and the decoration of Calderon, which was in the possession of 
the legion of honour. _ the painter, G. F. Watts, Pi. A., is that of 

Calderon had been exhibiting meanwhile a man of distinguished and pictnresgiu 
at other galleries in England. ‘ Drink to mo appearance, showing his Spanish blood, 
only with thine Eyes’ anpeared with other Calderon’sadmirabledraughtsmanshipoad 
pictures at the Frcncn Gallery, while sound technique secured the esteem ofaithts 
‘ Aphrodite ’ was one of the best of his for his work. He probably owed much d 
Grosvenor Gallery pictures. Calderon, too, his popularity with the general pubUc to his 
like other members of the ‘ St. .Tohn’s AVood choice of subjects. Moat of his pictures tell 
school,’ took a prominent part in the exhi- a story, usually one of his own inveutiim, 
bitions—-of water-colours in the spring and sometimes a subject from history or liters- 
oil-paintings in the winter—which tvere held ture. He resembled Millais in his poyrer of 
at the Dudley Gallery from 1864 to 1882. representing a dramatic or pathetic incl- 
After _1870_ he returned to the practice of dent, usually with few actors on the ecens, 
portrait-painting and exhibited many por- with a simplicity which appealed at once to 
traits at the Royal Academy, among the the intelligence and the sympathy of the 
most remarkable of which were those of crowd which frequents the Royal Academj 
Stacy Marks and the Marquis and Mar- exhibitions. The success of his picturei 
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tapti’ed in the Jiast unicea i-reBuyierum— 
Bw the Leckie memorial—ehui'ch, Peebles, 
la his boyhood bis parents removed to Edin- 
bingh, where his father became a corn mer- 
thant, and he received hie early education at 
tie Edinbiu'gh high school. Ifa studied at 
the unirereity of Edinbiu;gh with a view to 
the ministry. His attention was diiofly da- 
rited to philosophy, and ha came second in 
Sir William Hamilton’s prise list in 1847. 
In the logic class in 1860 his name appears 
B«t to that of John Veitoh [q. -v,] lie 
entered the theological hall of the United 
Presbyterian Church in 1861, and ivas 
Ueensed to preach by the presbytery of 
h^burgh in January 1860. In 1854, while 
still a student, he published ' The Philosophy 
ofthe Infinite.’ This work, which has reached 
ifourth edition, is a criticism of the agnostic 
tendencies of Sir 'William Hamilton’s philo- 
srohy in his lectures and in' The Fhilosophj 
of the Conditioned.’ In opposition to Sir 
William Hamilton, who taught that though 
we must believe in the Infinite we can have 
ne knowledge of its nature, Oalderwood 
Buintoined that a partial and ever-extending 
knowledge of God the Infinite One is possi¬ 
ble for mnn, and that faith in Him implies 
knowledge, It wae a daring undertaking 
for a youth thus to enter tlio lists against 
the most experienced and accomplished meta¬ 
physician of his day, hut it was generally 
scknowledged that in the essence oi the con¬ 
tention at least the pimil had scored against 
his professor, and the learning, courage, and 
logical acumen of the young author at once 
placed him among the foremost of the philo¬ 
sophic thinkers of his time, 

On 16 Sept. 1856 Oalderwood was ordained 
tninistet of Greyfriars chnroh, Glasgow, in 


-'-^TT^Xwtiieir bright and agreeable 
sfei-teo J private 

if“*Wk and Naomi’ is in the Wdker 
’ll T ivarpool. A collection of Eng- 
.lrtG^lef7.^3VMr. G. 0. SchwaBe 
2 ■] ItS’toTe Kniisthallc of Ms native 
Hiunburg, includes several pictures 
WdeS-4a Gloire de Duon.’ • Desde- 
i^-ffand Emilia,’ ‘ Captives oflhis Bow and 
Sighing his Soul into his Lady a 
fS/portrwts Mr. and Mrs. Schwabe, 

**[1010 Tajlor in the Pmfolio, 1870, i. 07: 
Sthtsienin. 7 May 1898; G. A. Storay. A.R.A., 

“SSEBWOOD,HENRY(ia30-i897). 
siiilnsopher, horn on 10 May 1830 at Peebles, 
,here his forefathers had lived for gonera- 
tioib. was the son of William Calderwood 
aad his wife, Elizabeth Mitchell, lie was 


succession to David King [q. vj By his 
clear incisive preaching and his efficient pas¬ 
toral work Calderwood maintained thehouour 
and strength of the church over which he had 
been placed, and when be left it after twelve 
yeaiw ministry it was compact, well orga¬ 
nised, and prosperous. Calderwood threw 
himself heartily into many political and reli¬ 
gious movements intended to benefit his fel- 
lo%v citizens, especially the lower classes of 
Glasgow. There was scarcely an organisa¬ 
tion of a philanthropic nature in the ci^ that 
did not receive his ready advocacy and help, 
and when he left Glasgow for Edinburgh he 
received a public testimonial from the citi¬ 
zens in token of their appreciation of bis 
services. In 1861 Calderwood was elected 
examiner in philosophy to the university of 
Glasgow; that university conferred upon him 
the degree of LL.D. in 1866 ; and m 1866, 
pending the appointment of a successor to 
William Fleming and the introduction of 
Professor Edward Caird, now master of 
Balliol College, Cxford, he conducted the 
moral xihilosophy classes in Glasgow. In 
1868 he was appointed to the chair of moral 
philosophy in the university of Edinburgh. 
Ills systematic teaching was on the lines of 
the Scottish philosophy and against all He¬ 
gelian tendencies, and he showed how philo¬ 
sophical studies could be pursued in a devout 
spirit. At an early period in bis work as a 
professor the newer evolutionary science then 
rieing into prominence engaged his attention, 
and he tried to discover and explain the bear¬ 
ings of physiological science on man’s mental 
and moral nature. The physiology of the 
brain and nervous system ivas closely studied, 
and in 1876 ho publiehed ‘ The Belations of 
Mind and Brain,’ which has reached a third 
edition. In 1881 he published his Morse 
lectimes on ‘ The Belations of Science and 
Beligion,’ originally delivered in connection 
with the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, and afterwards redelivered in Edin¬ 
burgh. ‘ Evolution and Man’s Place in Na¬ 
ture’ was published in 1893, and enlarged 
in 1896. In these works Calderwood tried 
to prove that the primary Wctlon of brain 
is to serve, not as an organ of thought but 
as an organ of sensory-motor activity. He 
believed it to bo demonstrated by physiology 
that the direct dependence of mind on brain 
was confined to the sensory-motor functions, 
the dependence of the higher forms of mental 
activity being on the other hand only in¬ 
direct. He endeavoured to estahlisn the 
thesis that man’s intdlectuol and spiritual 
life as we know it is not the product of na¬ 
tural evolution, hut necessitates the assump¬ 
tion of a new creative cause. The success 
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of his woTk as professor ■was demonstrated Pattisom LL.D. Other Bourres of iiiteauir 
by the extremely larpe proportion of the are the United Presb3rtananMaga2injjj,jY* 
Pergusnn scholarships in philosophy, open aionary Eecordb, and personal knowlpijg.] 
to all the Scottish universities, which his T. B J 

students gained. He was tbnd of the Socratiu OALDIOOTT, ALFRED JAMESily* 

or catechetical method of instruction, and 1897), musician, was the eldest son of 
encouraged the students to express diffi- liam Caldicott, a hop merchant of Worcpti! 
cultie.sand objections. Calderwood occupies and musical amateur, and was bom atil«i 
a distinct i ve and original place in the temple cestor on 36 Noy. 1842. At the age of im, 
of Scottish philosophy. he became a_ choirboy in the cathedral, aiip, 

Bvit, besides his work as a professor. Gal- several of his brothers and half-broth6ri,jij. 
derwood took an active interest in political, sequently sang also. He rose to bethclai. 

philanthropic, educational, and religious ing treble, and, while taking part in theTI|4 

matters in Edinburgh. In IPOQhe was elected Choir festivalsj formed the amhition to r®. 
a fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, duct an oratorio of his own in the cathedis’ 
He was the first chairman of the Edinburgh At the age of fourteen his voice brol!s,oi|j 
school board, elected in 1873, and on his he was articled to Done, the cathednitj. 
retirement from the post in 1877 he received ganist. Ho remained at Worcester, eefm; 
an address from the public school teachera of as assistant to Done until 1863, whin I, 
the city. He was repeatedly asked to stand entered the Leipzig Oonservatorium to coa- 
as a candidate for parliament for the southern plete his studies. Moscheles and Plaidy*,*, 
division of Edinburgh, and was at the time his masters for the pianoforte; Bei'apdn 
of his death chairman of the North and East Hauptmann, and Richter for theory and pia! 
of Scotland Liberal Unionist Association, position. In 1865 he returned to \VotMstj, 
In 1870 hfl was elected a ruling elder in and became organist at St. Stephen's uj 
Morningside United Presbyterian church, honorary organist to the corporation. 
Edinburgh, and up to the end was seldom spent twelve years in routine work, teaclin|[ 
absent from the annual meetings of synod, organ-playing, and conducting a nniy 
He sat on the mission board of his church society he had established. In 187d l. 
for three terms of four years, and in 1880 he graduated Mas. Bac. Osntab. In the sun* 
was elected moderator of synod. Questions year he made his first notable success a i 
of temperance reform, Presbyterian union, composer, his humorous glee ‘ flnnptj 
foreign missions, and kindr^ subjects re- Dumpty ’being awarded a special priie at i 
ceived his warm and powerful advocacy, competition instituted by the JlanchestH 
For some years he was editor of the' United Glee Society. In 1879 his serious ghs 
Presbyterian Magazine.’ He received the ‘Winter Days’won the prize o'fiferedhy tin 
freedom of Peebles, his native town, in 1877. Huddersfield Glee and Madrigal lMi)ii. 
In 1897 he was presented with a handsome He was then commissioned to compoeeo 
testimonial by the residents and visitors at oratorio for the Worcester festival. Heito 
Carr Bridge, Inverness-shire, for conducting the story of the widow of Nain ae su^ect, 
religious services during several holiday wrote both libretto and music hiinseV,nii 
seasons and for other acts of piety and on 12 Sept. 1881 realised his boyish dreamly 
benevolence. He died at Edinburgh on conducting his oratorio in the cathedral. 

19 Nov. 1897. In 1867 he married Anne In 1882 Caldicott left Worcester for Tot- 
Hulton Leadbetter, who survived him. A quay, hut a few months later settledinLou- 
portrait, painted in 1897 by Sir George Reid, uou. He then began to compose operettis 
R.S.A.,passed to the possession ofhis widow, for Thomas German Reed [q. v.l the tet 
Besides the works already mentioned and being ‘Treasure Trove,’ performed in 1888, 
pamphlets and articles in magazines, Pro- Reed produced twelve others, inclnding'A 
I'essorCalderwood published: 1.‘Handbook Moss Rose Rent,’ 1863; ‘Old Knocm’ 
of Moral Philosophy,’ 1872, now in its 17th 1884; ‘ In Cupid’s Court,’ 1886; ‘A United 
edit., and widely used in Britain and America. Pair,’ 1886 ; ‘ The Bosun’s Mate,’ 1888; ‘Tk 
2.' Teaching, its End and Means,’ 1874,whieh Friar ;’ ‘ W^'anted an Heir; ’ ‘ In PossesBion:' 
reached its 4th edit. 8. ‘The Parables of Our ‘ Brittany FoUt; ’ ‘ Tally Ho I ’ (1890). "Wlea 
Lord,’ 1880! and, posthumously, 4. ‘David the Albert Palace in Battersea Padi n» 
Hume,’ in ‘ Famous Scots Series,’ 1898. opened with ambitious intentions a M 
[In 1900 appeared the Life of Professor Cal- orchestra was engaged, and Caldicott iwi 
derwood by his son, Mr, W. 0. Calderwood of appointed conductor. He composed a deS- 
the Fishery Board for Scotland, and the Ee\'. cation ode for the openiimon 6 June 1885, 
David Woudside, B.D., widi a special chapter on hut very soon resigned. He afterwards con- 
his Philosophical Works by A. Seth Pringle- ducted at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
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’ “<1 ‘ 

’commissioned by Carl Kosa were per- 

1 in 1869-90. He -went to the United 
{'1'? in 1890 as conductor to Miss Agnes 
iluntinfr-lno's I'e*** company; her re- 
.wmentftom the stage prevented the pro- 

rnlWol^Stuaic and the Guildhall School of 
Music: in 1893 he resigned these posts on 
Wins appointed principal of a pri vate t^ch- 
inf establishment styled the London OoIImb 
nfalB'ic. He also hecnino conductor at the 
remedy Tbontte in 1893. Incessant work 
orertaxed his strength, and in 1806 cerebral 
exhaustion gradually developed. His last 
composition was a part-song, ‘The Angel 
Sowers,'composed for J. S. Ourwen’s ‘Choral 
Handbook ’ (1885). He died at Bomwood 
House, near Gloucester, on 21 Oct. 1897. 
He married an Irish lady, niece of Sir lii- 
ckrd Mayno [q. v.], and a good soprano 
TOcalist,by whom he had three sons and also 
a daughter, who was trained as a vocalist, 
but married and retired. 

Other works by Caldicott xvere: Operettas: 
•A Fishy Case' (1886), and * The Girton Girl 
andtheMilkmaid’ (1893); cantatas forladioa* 
voices: ‘A Rhine Legend ’ (1883) and ‘ Queen 
of the May' (1881) ; and many single songs, 
both solo and concerted. ' Unless ’ (London, 
1883, fol.), to words by Mrs. Browning, has 
beenspeciallysuccessfiu. Ho was well skilled 
ia musical science, and constructed many 
clever canons; in his oratorio ‘ The Widow 
ofNmn'there is a chorale,tho treble and bass 
of which remain tho same if sung with the 
book held upside down. His sacred music, 
from ‘ The Widow of Nain ’ to the smallest 
ppt-song, is always dignified and pleasing. 
Be published no instrumental music of impor¬ 
tance. The special novelty ha brought foi> 
ward was the humorous admixture of childish 
words and very complicated music in the glee 
‘Humpty Dumpty ’ (1878). It was so suc- 
ccesful that he composed another in the 
same year, ‘Jack and Jill,’ and many musi¬ 
cians unitated him for a time. He set these 
nursery rhymes in the most elaborately sci¬ 
entific style, with full use of contrast and 
ths opportunities afforded by individual 
words—as, for instance, the descent of all the 
voices through the interval of an eleventh 
at the words ‘ Humpty Humpty had a great 
fall.' These pieces, os also Oaldicott’s humo¬ 
rous songs, ‘ The New Ourate ’ and ‘ Two 
l^onst’arethoroughlyamusingto an average 
FTnglish audience; yet any listener notoom- 
piehendiDg the text would probably notice 
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nothing beyond spirited and well-constructed 
music, and not even suspect a humorous in¬ 
tention. This fact helps to illustrate the 
powers and limitations of the art of music. 
Should any profound research on the func¬ 
tions of the various arts be undertaken, 
Caldicott’s glees may give considerable assis¬ 
tance. 

[Musical Herald, Hovember 1897, with por¬ 
trait; Musical Times, Becember 1897; Brown 
and Stratton’s British Musical Biography; 
Grove’s Bictionary of Music and Musicians, iv. 
769; private information,] H. B. 

CALDWELL, Sir JAMES LILLY- 
MAN (1770-1863), general, colonel com¬ 
mandant royal (late Madras) engineers, son 
of Major Artliur Caldwell (if. 1780) of the 
Bengal engineers and of his wife Elizabeth 
Weed of Greenwich, Kent, and nephew of 
General Sir Alexander Caldwell, G.O.B., of 
the Bengal artillery, was horn on 22 Nov. 
1770. He entered the service of the East 
India Company as a cadet in 1788 and re¬ 
ceived a commission as ensign in the Madras 
engineers on 37 July 1789. His further 
commissions were dated ; lieutenant, 2 Dec. 
1793} captain lieiitonaut, 8 .Ton. 1796; cap¬ 
tain, 13 Aug. 1802; major, 1 Jau. 1806; 
lieutenant-colonel, 26 Sept. 1811; lieutenant- 
colonel commandant,! May 1824; colonel, 
20 May 1825; major-general, 10 Jau. 1837; 
lieutenant-general, 9 Nov. 1846; general, 
20 June 1864. 

Early in 1791 Caldwell joined the force 
under Lord OornwoUis for the campaign 
against Tippu iu Maisur. He was present 
at the attaclc by Colonel Floyd on Tippu’s 
camp In front of Bengalur on 6 March, and 
took part in the successful assault of the 
pettab of Bengalur on the folloxving day, 
when the British loss was heavy. He served 
throughout the siege of Bengalur from 8 to 
20 March, and, although wounded in the 
trenches, entered the breach with the storm¬ 
ing party on the 2lBt, He was present at 
the battle of Arakere, when Tippu was de¬ 
feated by Cornwallis on 14- May, and was 
with the advanced brigade on 16 July at the 
capture of Usnr, He served as an engineer 
at the siege of Byakota and of five other 
strong forts during the same month. Oh 
17 Sept, he assisted in the reduction 
Bamanghor, took part in the sntprise ahS 
capture of the peltah of Nundidrug dn iihe 
22nd, and in the siege of Nundidrug from 
37 Sept, to 18 Oct., when he mmmted the 
breach with the storming party at its cajp- 
ture. On 29 Nov. he ocoompanied the chief 
engineer, Lieutenant-colonel Patrick Boss 
[q. V.], to the siege of the strong hill fort df 
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Savandriif^, and climbed to tbe breach and 
entered vith the storming party on 21 Dec. 

On 6 Feb. 1792 Caldwell was engaged in 
the night attack under Cornwallis onTippu’a 
entrenched camp in front of Seriugapaiam, 
and served through tlie siege of that place, 
which immediately fidloued, until 22 Feb., 
wlien lie was wounded in the trenches. 
After the ciipitillation and tieaty of peace 
with Tippu on 10 March he returned to 
Madras. 

Tn 1791 Caldwell went to the Tiorthem 
Circars with !Michael Topping, who came to 
India as an astronomer and was employed 
on the public works, to investigate and re¬ 
port upon proposals for the improvement of 
that port of the country, lie constructed 
various public works until 1799, when he 
took part under General Harris m the final 
campaign against Tippu. lie wa^. present 
at the action of Malaiali on 27 March and 
at the second siige of Scriugnpatam in April, 
when he commanded the third brigade of 
engineers. He led the ladder party in the 
succe'-hful assault on I May. lie was twice 
wounded, once in the trenches, and again 
with the forlorn liopo at t ho top of the breach, 
when ho was shot and rolled down into the 
ditch. For his services he was most fa¬ 
vourably mentioned in despatches, received 
the nicuol for Seringapatam, and a pension 
for his wounds. 

On his recovery ho resumed his civil 
dutie.', and was engaged for the next ten 
years on public works of importance. At | 
the end of August 1810 he sailed with Sir j 
John Ahercromhy [q. v.] in the frigate 
Ceylon as cliicf engineer in tile expedition 
against Mauritius. On 18 Sunt, they fell in 
with the French man-of-war Venus, off St, 
Denis, Dourhoii, and after a smart action, in 
which both vessels were dismasted, the 
Ceylon was compelled to strike to the 
French sloop Victor which came to the as¬ 
sistance of the Venus. The following morn¬ 
ing, however, Commodore Howley, arriving 
in the Boadicea, retook the Ceylon and also 
picked up the Venus. The expedition as¬ 
sembled at Bodriguez in Kovember, and on 
the 29th landed at Mauritius. ICext day 
the French were defeated, and on 2 Deo. 
the island surrendered. Caldwell was 
thanked in general orders and favourably 
mentioned in despatches for his ‘ most able 
and assiduous exertions.’ 

He returned to Madras in January 1811, 
and in March was appointed to the engineer 
charge of the centre division of the Madras 
army. In 1812 he repaired and reconstructed 
the fortress of Seringapatam. In 1813 he 
was appointed special surveyor of fortresses. 


In 1815 his sendees were acknowledMl 
a companionsliip of the Older of tlic°B ‘r 
military dii isioii. In 1818 he was 
acting chief engineer of Madras andaci-.^ 
missionor for the reatoralion of tliapi^, 
seltlemcnls on theM.iluhar and CoromaV-' 
coasts. Eight years later he bccam<- h.*", 
tenant-coloiiel-oommandaut of his corr' 
After fifty jenrs of di-tinguished war ^' 
peace sen ice, he retired from theacthe 1 • 
in 1637 and was made a K.C.B. on 10 Jr(ir,i| 
On his return home the same yearhshr.i 
chiefly at his house, 191’lace Vendonie, ran, 
until his wife's death, when he boughtIKtU 
lands, Hyde, Isle of Wight, and pas'id h.'. 
time partly there and at his London Lnu- 
in Portland Place. 

Caldwell was made a G.C.B, in l-is 
lie died nt Beecbhinds, Isle of Wight rn 
28 June 1803. In the earlier pnit of) . 
life he was a very clever artist in natw. 
colour, and left many Indian landscape^ jf 
merit. A brief memoir of his senicBsi i. 
given in Vibart's ‘ Military History of th- 
Madras Engineers’ (vol. ii.), and the fronti¬ 
spiece of lliB volume is a reproduction of a 
crayon likeness of Caldwell in the possotsiia 
of Miss Pears of lUebmond Oieen, Snnri, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Pears (b. v.] Cald¬ 
well married, in India in 1(98, JeaBii» 
Baptiste, svidow of Captain Charles .lolinttea 
of the Madras army, and daughter of Jr 111 
hlaillard of Dole, I''ranche-Comf 6. By her 
ho had a son, Arthur James (1790-161:1), 
major in the 2ttd queen’s dragon guard-, 
who left no issue, and a daughter, Ehraheth 
Maria (1707-1870), who married, in IBl.'i, 
Edward Hichnrd (1701-182.3), Madras ciiil 
service, third son of Sir Itichard Sulliran of 
Thames Dittoii (first baronet), andhadlbsus 

[India OfHce Eecords; Despatches; Geat 
Meg. 1863; Vibart’s Military History of the 
Madras Engineers; Welsh’s Military Itominie- 
cences; Indian Histories; Annn. 1 l Begiater, 
1811; private soarces.] B. H. V. 

CALDWELL, EOBEBT (1811-1891), 
coadjutor bishop of Madras, horn on 7 May 
lbl4 near Antrim, was the son of Scottiffl 
parents. In his tenth year his parents re¬ 
moved to Glasgow, In his sLvteenth year 
he was talren to Dublin by an elder brother 
then living there, that he might study art. 
While in Dublin he came under religious 
impressions which led eventually to his be¬ 
coming a missionary. He returned to Glas¬ 
gow in 1833, and in the following year was 
accepted by the London Missionai^ Society, 
whiiih sent him to Glasgow University to 
prosecute his studies, While studying there 
he imbibed a love of comparatire philology, 
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-rr-^T^fanslfied by the lectures of tte 
nmfe'or. Sir Daniel Keyte Sandford 

LVd lor Sladras in the Mnry Ann on 
i«r .imon^the pnssenffers was Charles 

n.!»» ft- '’'1? ti:®,ol“. 

^i'f-i^tedCaldvvellinhislmffUisticstudies 

^mvinc in Madras on S Jan. 1838, he 
himself dnrmg the first y^r of h.s 
tie in acquiring 'lainil. While m 
5. Ins he made the acquaintance ot the 
SaS John Anderson (lSM-183o) 
* 1 who e-rereised considerable influence 
;n him In February 18J1 he resolved to 
bin the English church, for which he had 
F* rtained predilections from his student 
Ls He associated himself with the Society 
S' the Propagation of the Gospel, and was 
ordained on 18 Sept by George Trevor Spen- 
t ',1 V.1, bishop of Madras, at Utaltainand, 
' the yilgiri hills. By the end of 1811 he 
h d Litablished himself in Tiimevelly, where 
hv> laboured for fifty years, and before the end 
of iMd he had visited all the mission stations 
jnd the important towns of the province, 
lie took up his abode at'ISdengudi, and his 
firat labour was to lay the foundations of a 
mrochial system by obtaining the estahlish- 
W of boundaries between the fields of the 
Church Missionary Society and of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel. He found 
the people in a very low state of civilisation, 
ind successfully promoted education among 
thorn by estabiisuing schools lor boys and 
girls. During his lifetime he saw the Chris¬ 
tians of Tiimevelly increase in number from 
Eir thousand to one hundred thousand. The 
change in condition was no less marked. In 
1831 they were sneered at. by the govern¬ 
ing rocs 08 ' rice Christians,' and disdained 
by the educated Hindus as a new low caste, 
begotten of ignorance and hunger. Not long 
before Culdwell'ii death the director of public 
instruction in Madras declared that if the 
native Christians maintained their present 
rate of educational progress, they would 
before long en^oss the leading positions in 
professional life in Southern India. On 
11 March 1877 Caldwell was consecrated at 


Calcutta bishop of Tinncvelly as coadjutor 
to the bishop of Madras. 

Caldwell ts, however, more widely known 
as an orientalist than as a missionary. His 
work as an investigator of the South Indian 
family of languages is of the first iraportonce, 
and lis brought to light many Sanskrit manu¬ 
scripts in Soutkern India. By his researches 
he TOlleoted a mass of carefullv verified end 
original materials such as no other European 
acnolar has ever accumulated in India. 
In 1812 he nssisted to revise the Tamil ver¬ 


sion of the Prayer Book, and from April 1858 
until April 1809 he was occupied with the 
revision of the Tamil Bible, undertalcen by 
a number of delegates at the instance of the 
Madras Auxiliary Bible Society. In 1872 
he assisted in a second revision of the Prayer 
Book. In 1866 he published his ‘ Compara- 
tivs Grammar of the Dravidian or South 
Indian Family of Languages ’ (London, 8vo), 
whidi in 1876 he revised and enlarged for 
a second edition, and which remains the 
standard authority on ths subject. He had 
an intimate acquaintance with the people 
and their dialects, and made a careful stud^ 
of their past history. In 18.19 he wrote his 
'Tinnevelli Shauars’ (Madras; 2nd edit. 
Loudon, 1850J, which in 1881 he withdrew 
from circulation, on the representation of 
some of the younger members of the race 
that they had since so advanced in civilisa¬ 
tion that the picture of their condition was 
no longer accurate. In 1881 his ‘I’olitieal 
and General History of the District of Tlii- 
nevellyfrom the earliest Period to its Cession 
to the English Government in 1801 ’ was pub¬ 
lished by the Madras government at the 
public expense. In tbo same year appeared 
‘ Eecords of the Early History of the Tin- 
nevelly Mission of the Society for Promoting 
Gkristiau Knowledge and the Society for 
the Pronagalion of the Gospel’ (Madras, 
8vo). Tliis work was chiefly compiled from 
the manuscript records of the mission which 
Caldwell brought together and collated for 
the flrst time. 

On 31 Jan. 1891, on account of bis age 
and feohlciiess, Caldwell resigned his epi¬ 
scopal olfice and retired to Kouaikanal. lie 
died there in the same year on 28 Aug., and 
was buried on 29 Aug. under the altar of the 
chnich at Edengudi. A memorial tablet in 
English was placed in St. George's Cathedral, 
Madi'ns, aud a similar one in Tomil in the 
church at Edcugiidi. On 20 March 1844 ho 
was married at Nagerooil, South Travanoore, 
to Eliza, eldest daughter of Charles Mault, a 
missionary of the Loudon Mission ary Society, 
She assisted him greatly in his mission work, 
being peculiarly fitted to do so by bor know¬ 
ledge of Tamil. He left issue. In 1857 he 
received the degree of LL.B. from Glasgow 
University, and in 1874 that of D.D. from 
Durham University, He was on honorary 
member of the Asiatic Society. 

I Besides the works already mentioned Cald- 
I well was the author of: 1.' Lectures on the 
; Tinnevelly Missions,’ London, 1867, 12mo. 
.2, ‘OnBeservein communicatingEeligious 
Instruction to Non-Christians in Mission 
Schools in India,’ Madras, 1881, 8vo. He 
also published many sermons and lectures, 
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and, in conjunction with Edward Sargent, 
he revised the Tamil hymn-book. He made 
many contributions to the ‘Indian Antiquary.' 
His ‘ Heminiscences' were published in 1894, 
after his death, by his son-in-law, the Eev. 
Joseph Light Wyatt. 

[Caldwell's Heminiscences; Day's Mission 
Heroes: Bishop Caldwell, 1806; Stock’s Hist, 
of the Church Slissionary Society, 1899, index; 
The Times, 29 Aug. 1891; Journal of theHoyal 
Asiatic Soc. 1892, pp. 143-6 ; Temple’s Men and 
Events of my Time in India, 1882, pp. 434-6; 
Addison’s ItoU of G-lasgow Graduates, 1898.] 

£ X c 

CALLAWAY, HENEY (1817-18^), 
•first missionary bishop of St. John’s, Kaf- 
fraria, in South Africa, bom at Lymington 
in Somerset on 17 Jon. 1817, was the eleventh 
child of an exciseman, formerly a bootmaker, 
and of his wife, the doughter of a farmer at 
jSIinehead. Shortly after his birth his parents 
moved to Southampton, thence to London, 
and finally to Crediton, where his father 
was appointed supervisor of excise. He was 
educated at Crediton grammar school, and in 
May 1833 he went to Heavitree as assistant 
teacher in a small school. The head-master, 
William Dymond, was a quaker, and Calla¬ 
way inclined to his opinions. In1836 he went 
to Wellington as private tutor in a quaker 
family, and in the spring of 1837 he was ad¬ 
mitted a member of the Society of Friends. 
In April 1839 he entered the service of a 
chemist at Southampton, but soon afterwards 
removed to Tottenham as surgeon’s assistant 
to E. C. May, a former acquaintance. Early 
in 1841 he began studying at St. Hartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, and was licensed by the 
Eoyal College of Surgeons in July 1842, and 
^ the Apothecaries’ Society in April 1844. 
He took rooms in Bishopsgate Street in the 
summer of 1844, and in a short time suc¬ 
ceeded in making a fair practice. He also 
held posts at the Eed Lion Square (now 
Soho Square) Hospital, St. Bartholomew’s, 
and the Farringdon dispensary, and about 
1848 he took a house in Finsbury Circus. 
The impaired state of his health compelled 
him to sell his practice, worth about 1,0001. 
a year, in the summer of 1863, and in Octo¬ 
ber to proceed to southern France; and he 
soon afterwards quitted the Society of 
Fiieuds. On 13 Aug. 1863 he graduated 
M.D. at King’s College, Aberdeen, having 
resolved to practise as a physician. 

With returning health, however, the idea 
of mission work took increasing possession 
of him, and at the beginning of 1864 he 
■wrote to John William Oolenso [q.v.], bishop 
of Katal, offering his services. He was ac¬ 
cepted % the Society for the Propagation 


of the Gospel, and ordaineddeacoiuTir' 
wich on 13 Aug. On 26 Aug. he aii6 i 
wife left England in the Lady of the Tv 
reaching Durban on 6 Dec. After Chriai^ 
they moved to Pietermaritsburg, whei^ 
remained in charge of the mission chuid,« 
Ekukanyeni, in the neighbourhood, ft 
23 Sept. 1866 he was ordained nrieiit * 
14 Oct. St. Andrew’s church W’Zj 
and he was placed in charge. In the W? 
ning of 1858 he obtained a grant ofUj 
ftom government beyond the tlmkoinutt, 
river, and settled at a vacated Dutch hm 
on the Insunguze, which he named Sprinf 
Vale. At this settlement he began 
life among the natives which has made i» 
name a household word in South Aftia,' 
In 1868, when Robert Gray [q.v.], Wsho^ 
Cape Town, consecrated William Keiuetb 
Maororie, bishop of Natal, in place ofColea. 
so, Callaway after some hesitation reaolreJ 
to support Macrorie. 

From the beginning of his residence at 
Spring Vale, Callaway studied native belicfe 
traditions, and customs. In 1868 he pah 
liahed ‘ Nursery Tales, Traditions, and He. 
tories of the Zulus,’ a valuable contributioa 
to folklore, which was printed at Sprint 
Vale. Between 1868 and 1870hepahliahi>i 
his greatest work, ‘The Religious System of 
the Amazulu,’ svhich appeared in fonx parts: 
' The Tradition of Creation;’ 'Amstongsi 
or Ancestor Worship;’ ‘Diviners;’ 

‘ Medical Magic and Witchcraft.' The list 
part was not completed. These work^ 
owing to the lack of appreciation by the 
public, remained incomplete, but their scien¬ 
tific value is very great. They are peihape 
the most accurate record of the belie& and 
modes of thought of an unlettered rate in 
the E^lish tongue. 

In December 1871 the South Afncin 


bishops petitioned the Scottish episcopil 
church to establish a bishopric in Kafiiam, 
and on All Saints’ day 1873 Callawav vas 
consecrated missionary bishop of St. ifobn'^ 
Kafirario, at St. Paul’s episcopal church, 
Edinburgh. On 2 June 1874 he received ths 
honorary degree of D.D.from the universitv 
of Oxford, and on 36 Aug. he left England. 
In 1876 the headquarters of the diocese •were 
removed to Umtata. In 1877 war Infoke 


out, and Umtata was fortified by the direc¬ 
tions of the governor. Sir Bartle Freie. 
After the conclusion of the war on important 
advance was made in regard to native edo- 
oation, which Callaway had peculiarly at 
heart, by the foundation of St. John’s Eieo- 
logical College at Umtata in June 1879. 
The failure of Callaway’s health caused the 
consecration of Branshy Key on 13 Aug. 
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nrrrT^djiitor-bisliop, and m June 1886 
the bishopric. Returning to 
I- May 1887 be settled at Ottary 

51^817 in Devonshire in 1888. He died 
^ rittew on 26 March 1890, and was buri^ 
• S “hurchyerd on 31 March. On 
I t fv>t- 1845 be married Ann Ohalh, a mem- 
K ibe 8ocW of rrionds. They had no 

'“Sdfs the works already mentioned and 
merai namphlets, Callaway was the auUior 
Tf. 1 ‘Immediate Revelation,’ London, 
lUl i‘>ino. 2. ‘ A Memoir of James Tar- 
ill'London, 1846, 12mo. 3. ‘Missionary 
Simons,’ London, 1876, 16mo. He alw 
translated the book of Psalms into Zulu m 
le7I (Natal, 16mo), and the Book of Coin- 
non Prayer in 188:1 (Natal, 8vo). 

riTisa Benham’s Henry Callaway (widi por¬ 
trait). 1896; Athenaeum, 1890, i. 471; Times, 
S 9 Mutch 1890.] E. I. C. 


CAMERON, Sm DUNCAN ALEX¬ 
ANDER (1808-1888), general, horn on 
19 Dec. 1808, was the only son of Sir John 
Csmeion [q.y.l He joined the 42iid royal 
highlanders (Black Watch) as ensign on 
8 April 1826. He became lieutenant on 
16 Aug. 1826, captain on 21 June 1833, 
major on 23 Aug. 1839, and lieuteuant- 
roionel on 5 Sept. 1843. On the outbreak 
of the Crimean war he obtained the local 
rank in Turkey of brigadier. He commanded 
the 42nd at Alma, 20 Sept. 1864, and the 
highland brigade at Balaklava, 26 Sept, 
sad took part in the siege of Sebastopol, and 
in the assault on the Redan on 18 June 1866. 
For his seryices he was mentioned in the des¬ 
patches, reoeiyed the medal with three clasps, 
was made an officer of the legion of honour, 
and obtained the Sardinian and Turkish 
medala, and the third class of the Medjidie. 
At the conclusion of the war he was nomi- 
sated C.B. On 6 Oct. 18.66 he received the 
local rank of major-general in Turkey, and on 
24 July 1856 the same local rank in England. 
On 25 March 1869 he was nominated major- 
geneml. In 1860 he was appointed com¬ 
mander-in-chief in Scotland, and in the fol¬ 
lowing year commander of the forces in New 
Zealaw in succession to (Sir) Thomas Sim- 
son Pratt [q.v.], with the local rank of lieu¬ 
tenant-general. 

New Zealand was in a state of intor- 
mittent warfare, and hostilities between the 
English and Maoris were of frequent occur¬ 
rence. In November 1863 Cameron repre¬ 
sented to the governor. Sit G-eorge Grey 
{^y. Snppl.], tne smallness of liis force, 
wnich numbered under four thousand men. 
On 4 June 1863 he defeated the natives ou 


the Eatikara river; on 13 July he crossed 
the Maungatawhira with 380 men; on 
39 Oct. he occupied Meii-Meri, though with¬ 
out preventing the retreat of the Maori 
force; and ou 29 Nov. he again defeated the 
Maoris at Raugarira. On 20 Feb. 1864 
he was nominated K.C.B. On 29 April he 
was repulsed with considerable loss in an 
assault on the Gate Fah. He carried on 
his operations with zeal, but he failed to 
adapt bis tactics to bush warfare, and suf¬ 
fered severely on several occasions from 
attacking strong defensive positions without 
adequate dispositions. He also entirely dis¬ 
approved of the war, which he considered to 
have been occasioned by the desire of the 
colonists to acquire tlie native lands. He 
expressed his disapprobation with consider¬ 
able freedom, and in bis letters to Grey made 
serious charges against the colonial ministers. 
Grey communicated these charges to the 
accused, and was blamed by Cameron for 
publishing a private communication. In 
January 1866 Cameron refused to under¬ 
take the destruction of a pah at Te Wereroa, 
alleging that his force was insufficient. 
Oiey took the command himself, and partly 
by bis judicious conduct of the operation, 
partly liy bis great influence with the Maoris, 
reduced the position in three days. Oame- 
ton tendered his resignation in February, 
and received permission to return to Eng¬ 
land in June. IHs conduct was approved by 
the war office. He also received the thanks 
of the New Zealand legislative council. 

On 9 Sept. 1863 be was nominated colonel 
of the 43nd; on 1 Jon. 1868 be bpcame 
lieutenant-general, ond on 6 Deo. 1874 be 
attained the rank of general. He was go¬ 
vernor of Sandhurst from 1808 to 1876. 
On 24 May 1873 be was nominated G.O.B. 
He died without issue at Blackheath on 
7 June 1888. On 10 Sept. 1873 he married 
Louisa Flora (rf. 6 May 1876), fourth daugh¬ 
ter of Andrew Maclean, deputy inspectnr- 
general of the Military College, Sandhurst. 

[Foster’s Baronetage and Enighlage, 1882 ; 
Tunes, 12 June 1888; Maekenzie's Hist, of the 
Cainerons, 1884, pp. 413-4; Busdsn’s Hist, of 
New Zealand, 1883, ii. passim; Mennell’s Diet, 
of Australasian Biogr. 1892; Rees’s Life snd 
Times of Sir deorce drey, 1802; Einglake's 
Invasion of the Crimea, 6th edit. iii. 267, 263; 
Beeves’s Long White Cloud, 1898; dud^ou’s 
Beminieeences of the War in New Zealand, 
1879; disborne’s New Zealand Bulers snd 
Btaleamen, 1897, pp. 176-0 ; Fox's War in New 
Zealand, 1866.] B. I. 0. 

OAMERON, VERNEY LOVETT (1844^ 
1694), Afrioan explorer, the son of Jonathan 
llemy Lovett Cameron, rector of Shorehom, 
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Kent, end Frances, daugliter of Francis Sapte 
of Cadicote Lodge, Welwyn, Hertfordshire, 
was born at Radipole, Weymouth, on IJ uly 
1844, and educated at Bourton in Somerset. 
He joined the navy in August 18.i7, and was 
laced on the Illustrious training ship, whence 
e was transferred to the Victor Emmanuel, 
and spent nearly four years in the Medi¬ 
terranean and on the Syrian coast. He 
became a midshipman in June 1830. He 
was sent to the North American station on 
the Liffey at the end of 1861, and in the fol¬ 
lowing year was at New Orleans when it 
was captured by the federals. From 1862 
to 1864 he was in the Channel squadron, 
becoming sub-lieutenant in August 1868; 
promoted lieutenant in October I 860 , he 
was sent to the East Indies in the Star. 
He was on the coast of East Africa in 1867, 
and saw service in the Abyssinian campaign 
of 1808, where he earned a medal. lie was 
afterwards employed in the siipprei>sion of 
the slave trade in East Africa, and liis ex¬ 
periences made a deep impression on him. 
About 1870 he was put on the steam reserve 
at Sheerness. 

As soon as Cameron found himself in so 
quiet a berth as Sheerness, he volunteered 
to the Royal Geographical Society to go in 
Boarch of Livingstone, attracted by a project 
which was then in many men’s minds 5 but 
it was not till 1872, after some disappoint¬ 
ments, that he was selected as leader of the 
expedition sent out by the society to carry 
ala to Livingstene, who had been discovered 
by Stanley in the previous year (vide Intro¬ 
duction to Across ^rtca). The object of his 
journey was to find Livingstone, who was 
Known to have been bound for the south end 
of Baugweolo when Stanley left him, and 
afterwards to toko an independent lino of 

f eographical exploration, with the aid of 
livingstone’s advice. 

Cameron started on his task early in 1873, 
leaving England in company with Sir Bartle 
Frere W-vJ, 'who was on a mission to Zanzi¬ 
bar. Dr. w. E. Dillon accompanied the ex¬ 
plorer, and Lieutenant Cecil Murphy volun¬ 
teered at Aden to join the expedition. Arriv¬ 
ing at Zanzibar in February 1873, they found 
the task of getting together the necessary 
carriers unusually dlmcult. At last they 
had to push on with an incomplete convoy 
to Rahenneko, and wait there for Murphy. 
On Murphy's arrival, further troubles aud 
delays arose before a real start may be con¬ 
sidered to have been made. Mpwapwa, 
Dgogo, tbe Mgunda Mkali, and Unyauyembe, 
they went forward without muefi. incident. 
At the latter place all three members of the 
e.xpedition were down with severe fever, and 


many curriers were tempted to desert "T* 
this stage the news of LivingstonVa 
was brought to Cameron, aud altered alll,^ 
plans. Dillon and Murphy started to ret. 
to tbe coast with Livingstone's body at'' 
Cameron decided to proceed alone; huh iC 
shortly after their start Camerou hfarlVf 
Dillon’s death, and this caused anotherddiv 
When he at last got olf he encountereda 
series of annoyances and hard'.hips whuV 
were onlycheclied on arrival at the JIala. 
garazi. The next point of importance vij 
Lake Tanganyika, a great part of which ir« 
still unexplored. Cameron spent a 
able time in determining the proper positi® 
of the sonthom portion of the lake, and,whea 
he had finished, despatched his own secrans 
with Livingstone's papers from Ujiji and his 
own journals to tho coast, gave to those wU 
wished to return the option of doing so, awl 
then proceeded westward with sixty-tsooi 
sixty-three men for Nyangwe, which he d». 
termiiied to he on the main stream of the 
Congo. Here he endeavoured to ohlnm 
canoes, with the idea of following the gnat 

river; but failing in this, and meeting Tippoo 

Tib, he was induced to strike southward, 
where he met with miieli suspicion Irom 
natives who had been raided by slave dealcB. 
His success in avoiding collisions and loss ol 
life was remarkable. At Kasongo he fedl in 
with an Arab who treated him with much 
kindness, and with a slave dealer fromBihd, 
in whose company he finally struck west¬ 
ward again along the watershed between tb 
Congo and Zambesi, discovering tbe souicis 
of the latter. After considerable sufietings 
from thirst and much worry, owing to The 
enforced company of slavers, be reached Bibs 
early in October 1875. He was now 240 
miles from the west coast, and the journey 
seemed almost over; yet the greatest ham- 
ships fell upon his party at this point, and 
finally he had to pusu on by forced marches 
of 160 miles in four dors to save his own 
life and send back rellei for his men. He 
arrived atKalombelaon 28 Nov. 1875, being 
thus the first traveller to cross the breadth 
of Africa from sea to sea. 

On his return to England Cameron was 
naturally received with much acclamation; 
he was promoted specially to be a com¬ 
mander in July 1876, and was made a G.fi.; 
he was also awarded the gold medal of the 
Royal Geographical Society, and created hon. 
D.O.L. of Oxford on 21 Jtme. In September 
of this year he attended the Brussels con¬ 
ference on Africa. 

After returning for a time to his ptofei- 
sional duties, and among other things talcing 
courses of gunnery and torpedo practice, 
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'-"AMlhi^leave in September 1878 

through Asiatic Turkey 
“’■raTieVWterminiug the value of a 
Jrndiafrom 0 point opposite Cyprus, 
i'lst been transferred to Uritiah 
w through Turkish dominions and by 
thTpieian Gulf. He received a 
to the ti-oopshin Orontes to Cyprus; 
crossed to Beirut and travelled 

a.»rt.Tnc.li oru..I..v«.j 
Sf to Aleppo, 'tvhere he encountered 
!,® small difficulties; got on by way of 
Steto and Mosul to Bagdad; then to 
uTcuira and Bushire, -where he heard of the 
Itatish disasters in Zululand. lie then at 
telegraphed for leave to pi-ooeed to 
Sal but by soma misunderstanding re- 
a massage at Karachi to detainliini, 
IcdsoreturnedtoEngland, Whenhe arrived 

to May 1879, it was too late for 
L to proceed to the theatre of war, so he 
-.t himself to -write a popular description of 
his late journey, called ‘Our Kuture High- 
jny* 

In' 1882 Cameron made a journey of 
oiother kind. On 8 January he joined Sir 
RichardBiirton [q.v. Siippl.] at Madeira, and 
tiavelled to the West Goaat of Africa on a 
special mission initiated by certain mining 
fompaniea to examine the gold-producing 
district of the Gold Coast. They touched at 
Bathurst and Sierra Leona, and finally dis- 
embariKd at Axim on the Gold Const, where 
they proceeded to explore the interior within 
some twenty miles of the const. Cameron 
in prticular, leaving Axim on 10 March, 
oaue a route-survey to Tanjuali, which is 
now the centre of the gold district; ho also 
plotted the course of the Ankobra river. He 
made various collections for Kcw and the 
Katuralllistory Museum, which were mostly 
spiled or lost. He returned from this expe- 
fition at the end of April, and on 20 Juno 
1882 lectured on the subject with Burton 
at a meeting of the Boyal Geographical 
Society. 

In 1883 Cameron retired from the navy 
end thenceforward devoted himself to the 
study of African political questions, and the 
management or direction of various com¬ 
panies, ohiefiy connected with Africa. In 
1890, immediately after the conclusion of 
the Anglo-German agreement for the delimi¬ 
tation of the possessions of the two powers 
in Africa, he embarked upon a project for 
exploration with commercial objects lu 'West 
Amca; but, finding that the aims of those 
who had originated the idea would not be 
acceptable to the government, he withdrew 
from the project, and it fell through. The 
derelopment of the Congo Free &we was 


a matter of particular interest to him, and 
he woe on various occasions consulted by the 
king of the Belgians on this subject. In a 
lecture delivered on 3 Feb, 1894 he claimed 
to have been the real originator of the idea 
of a railroad from the Cape to Cairo. 

Cameron usually resided at Soulsbury, 
Leighton Buzzard, where he regularly 
hunted in the season. On 27 March 1894 
he was thrown from his horse in letnmi^ 
from a day’s hunting, and was killed, He 
-was buried at Shoreham, Kent. At the 
time of his death he was chairman of the 
African International Flotilla and Trans¬ 
port Company, and of the Central African 
and Zoutspanbeig E.xploration Company. 
Besides the O.B., he received the order of 
the crown of Italy, and the gold medals of 
the Hoyal Geographical Society, the French 
Geographical Society, and a special medal 
from King Victor Emmanuel of Italy. The 
public sense of his services was further 
marked by the grant of a civil list pension 
of 501. a year to kis widow. 

Cameron’s character was remarkably un¬ 
selfish; his exploration of A&icawas marked 
by intense pliilautbropy, and his admini¬ 
stration of con^anies by a disregard of per¬ 
sonal profit. He -was a great reader as well 
as a fluent writer; and his knowledge of 
languages wos uncommon—he knojv twelve 
in all, including French, Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese, as -well as some of the 
Afi'icon tongues, os Swahili. 

Cameron married, on 2 June 1886, Amy 
Mona Reid, daughter of 'William Bristowe 
Morris of IHngston, Jamaica. 

Cameron was a fairly prolific writer, parti¬ 
cularly of tales of adventure for ho-ys. His 
more important works are; 1 . ' fissay on 
Steam Tactics,’1866. 2. ‘ Across A&ica,’ 

1877, 2 Tols. 8 yo: 2nd edit. 1886. 3, ‘ Our 
Future Highway,’ 1880, 2 yols. 8 vo, 
4. ‘To the Gold Coast for Gpld’ (jointly 
with Sir Richard Burton), 1883, 8 yo. 
6 . ‘ 'Che Cruise of the Black Prince, priva- 
toer,’ 1880. 6 . ‘ The Queen’s Land, or Ard 
al hJalolcat,’ 1886. 7. ‘ Adventures of Her¬ 
bert Massey in South America,’ 1888. 
8 , ‘ The History of Arthur Penreath, some¬ 
time gentleman of Sir Walter Raleigh,’ 
1888. 9. ‘ Log of a Joolt Tar,’ 1891. 

[Men of the Timn, 1S91; Times, 28 March 
1894; Chums, 31 Aiig._ 1894 (an interview); 
Brown's Story ot Africa, ii. 266; hiso-wn-works; 
private information; Brit, Mus. Oat.1 
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CAMPBELL,SniALE3:ANDER(1822- 
1892), Canadian politician, bom at the -vil¬ 
lage of Hedon,near KinKton-upon-Hull, in 
the East Riding of yomhire, England, on 
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9 MiarcU 1833, was the son of James Camp¬ 
bell, a physician of Scottish parentage, who, 
after residing for some time in Yorkshire, 
emigrated to Lachine, Lower Canada, in 
182-1. Alexander was educated first by the 
Presbyterian minister at Lachine, then in the 
Boman catholic seminary of St.-Hyacittthe, 
and, on the removal of the family to Upper 
Canada, at the Kingston grammar school. 
He began the study of the law in 1886, 
About the same time he entered into articles, 
and, having served part of his time with 
(Sir) John Alexander Macdonald [q, v.j, 
was admitted an attorney in Hilary term 
1843, and called to the bar in the Michaelmas 
following. He was thereupon taken into 
partnership by Macdonald. In 1856 he be¬ 
came queen's counsel, and in the same year 
was chosen a bencher of the Law Society. 
Four years later he was appointed dean of 
the faculty of law in Queen's University, 
Bingston. 

His first public office was that of aider- 
man of Kingston (1851-3). In 1856, in 
answer to a keen popular demand, Canada 
began the experiment of electing her legis¬ 
lative councillors, and Campbell, standing 
for the district of Cataraqui, which included 
Kingston and the county of Frontenac, was 
returned bv a large majority in 1858. He 
was then offered, but declined, a seat in the 
Maodonald-Cartier cabinet. In February of 
1863 he was elected speaker of the legis¬ 
lative council in succession to Sir Allan 
Napier Macnab j|q. v.], and performed the 
duties of the omce for about a year, when 
he entered the Macdonald-Tach6 administra¬ 
tion os commissioner of crown lands. He 
occupied the same position in the coalition 
of 1864, the principal object of which was to 
bring about confederation. He took part in 
both the Charlottetown and Quebec con¬ 
ferences. In March 1865 he submitted the 
resolutions in favour of the Canadian fede¬ 
ration to the council, and secured their 
passage by a large vote. 

During 1866-7, when the go vemor-general 
and the leading members of the ministry j 
were at the Westminster conference, Camp¬ 
bell stayed in Canada as minister in charge. 
At the inauguration of the dominion, on 
1 July 1867, he was sworn of the privy 
council of Canada, and became the first post¬ 
master-general, a portfolio which he con¬ 
tinued to hold for the next sLx years. Sum¬ 
moned to the senate on 33 Oct. 1867, he 
held the seat for twenty years, acting, while 
the conservative party was in power, as 
government leader in that body. 

In 1868 Campbell was noniinated, at Ms 
own request, to act on a commission to 


England which was sent to obtainTti^ 
ferenoe to Canada of the Hudson's 
tories and Rupert’s Land, bat, foi ^ 
nnexploined reason, he declined to m 
counselled delay in the matter. Two 
later he undertook a special m iaaV, ) 
land in coimeotion with the subjects of Cast 
dian import duties which were then inX 

pute between England and the United Statai. 
and were dealt with by the Washington 
of 1870. A new department of the inten® 
and superintendent of Indian affaif g ^ 
created in 1872 and given to Campbeli kt 
his incumbency lasted only for about sii 
months. In November of that yea tk 
ministry resigned. 

From 1873 to 1878 he led the consenatke 
opposition in the senate and took a tht 
active part against the Mackenaie adnini- 
stration, particularly with regard to its 
Pacific railway policy and its maintenance 
of Letellier as lieutenant-governor of Qus. 
bee. After Sir John Alexander Macdonin 
returned to power, Campbell held the fol¬ 
lowing cabinet offices in successions receirer- 
general, 8 Nov. 1878; postmnater-generd, 
20 May 1879; minister of militia, 16 Jan. 
1880; postmaster-general, 8 Nov. 18s0; 
minister of justice, 20 May 1881; po4^ 
master-general from 25 Sept. 1885 ^ 
20 Jan. 1887—in all of which be ptoTcd 
himself a painstaking administrator. 

His most important department was that 
of justice. In exercising the dominion supen- 
vision over local legislation, a power in¬ 
herited from the colonial office, Campkll 
was considered to take an undulv narrow 
view of the powers of the provincial legis. 
latures as they wore defined under the Con¬ 
federation Act. Two of Ms decisions aroused 
much public excitement. One was the dis¬ 
allowance on three occasione (1881-3-3) of 
a railway measure by wMch the provincial 
legislature of Manitoba sought independent 
connection with the United States system. 
The province ultimately secured its end, and 
a compromise was effected with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company. Again, the legis¬ 
lature of British Columbia levied certain mes 
on the immigi'ation of the CMnese. Camp¬ 
bell disallowed the act as well on imperial 
as dominion grounds (1883), Somewhat 
later there came a despatch from Lord Berhy 
(31 May 1884) to tlie effect that similar 
legislation in Australia was not held to in- 
vmve imperial interests. The legislature of 
British Columbia thereupon re-enacted the 
statute which was duly suffered to come 
into operation (188^, 

The honour of K.C.M.G, was bestowed on. 
Campbell at an investiture held in Montreal 
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—on 24 May 1879. 

^ Ker i. appointed lieutenant- 

nlrario. ie died on 24 May 
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CAMPBELL, Sir GEOnGE (1824- 
1892), Indian administrator and author, bom 
in 1824 , was the eldest son of Sir George 
tWpbell of Edenwood, near Cupar, Fife- 
sbirs, by Margaret, daughter of A. OhrisUe 
ofFertybank. The elder Sir George, brother 
of John, first Baron Campbell (q. v.], was 
ftr some time assistant surgeon in tlie East 
India Company's service, lie was knighted 
in 1833 m consideration of his active services 
in preserving the peace in Fifeshire during 
the reform riots. He died at Edenwood on 
20 March 1864. 

The younger Sir George was, at the age of 
eight, sent to the Edinburgh New Academy. 
After two year-s there he wont for three 
jears to Madras Oollepe, St. Andrews. He 
then spent two sessions at St. Andrews 
Unirersitv. Having obtained a nomination 
lor the ^Bst India Company, he entered at 
Haileybnry, where, during two years, his 
chief subjects were history,political economy, 
ind law. He embarked tor India in Sep¬ 
tember 1842, in company with his two 
brothers, Charles and John Scarlett Camp¬ 
bell. 

Georgs Campbell become in June 1843 
usistont magistrate and collector at Badaon, 
Bobilcund, in the north-west provinces. In 
1845 he was promoted to the joint magistracy 
of the district of Moradahad. He very early 
began to study land tenures, and to confirm 
bis knowledge by interoourso with the vil¬ 
lagers, In May 1646 he was given tempo¬ 
rary charge of Khytul and Ladwa in the 
eastem pait of the Cis-Sutlej States, the 
latter district being newly annexed from the 
Sikhs, He remained in the Ois-Sutlm terri¬ 
tory for five years, Having settled Ladwa, 
he was despatched to the Wadnee district, 
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between Loodiana and Ferozepore. He then 
carried out the aimexation of the Nabha 
and Kapoorthalla territories and the occupa¬ 
tion and settlement of Aloowal, and, having 
been sent back to Hhytul and Ladwa, did 
good service in finding end conveying sup¬ 
plies for the troops in the second Sikh war. 

In the early part of 1849 Campbell ctm- 
tributed to the ‘Mofussilite,’a well-known 
Indian paper, some letters siraed ‘ Econo¬ 
mist,’ urging upon Lord Dalhousie the 
annexation of the Punjab, but, in opposition 
to the views of Sir H. Lawrence, limiting 
further extension within the line of the 
Indus. The views advocated were in their 
main lines carried out. After the annexation 
of the Punjab, Campbell was promoted to 
the district of Loodiana, having also charge 
of the Thuggee department of the Punjab. 
Shah Sujah, ex-ruler of Afghanistan, was 
under his care. A recrudescence of Thuggee 
was checked and dacoity euccessfully dealt 
with. Owing to ill-health Campbell, in 
January 1861, left Calcutta for Europe on 
lo^ furlough. 

iJuring his three years' absence irom India 
Campbell was called to the English bar from 
the Inner Temple in 1864, and was appointed 
by his uncle (then lord chief-justice) associate 
of the court of queen’s bench. lie gave 
evidence before the committee of inquiry 
which was held previous to the renewal of 
the East India Company’s chaiter, in view 
of which he published in 1862 a useful 
descriptive handbook, ‘ Modern India.’ In 
the following year he also issued ‘India os 
it may be,’ a long pamphlet setting forth his 
view of needful reforms. 

Having married, Campbell returned to 
India with his wife in June 1864. He 
went back to the north-west pryinces as 
magistrate and collector of Azimghur in the 
province of Benares. Early in 1866 he was 
made commissioner of customs for Northern 
India and assistant to John Bussell Colvin 
[q. V.] in the general government of the 
provinces. Later in the year he became 
commissioner of the Pis-Sutlej States, ‘the 
appointment of all others I most coveted.’ 
Nominally under f31r John Lawrence, he held 
in reality an almost independent position. 
Ills policy was to leave the native states 
alone eo long os they were well managed. 
In March 1867 he was offered the seoretauy- 
ship to the government of the north-west 
provinces. Before, however, he could take 
over his now duties the mutiny broke out. 
Incendiary fires had already occurred at 
Umballa, the seat of his late ^ministration, 
and in an interview at Simla on 1 May with 
General Anson (then commander-in-chief in 
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India') Campbell impressed upon Lim their was employed by the vioeroy^LoidLawJ^ 
importance and his Knowledge of ooinmuni- on special missions to Agra to inquire i^t?' 
cation among the sepoys. Unable to reach judicial system of the north-\rest provin " 
his new post at Agra owing to tlie mutiny, Ilis recommendations were the foundatt' 
he remained at his old post at Umballa. on which the new high courts were e-t 
Thence he forwarded to the ‘Times’ an blished in 1865. His legal inTesticahr*! 
interesting series of letters on the course of were embodied in ‘ThoLawappUeabletotL 
the mutiny, under the signature of ‘ A Civi- new Heguktion Proriiices of India w • 
linn.’ Campbell was the first to enter Delhi Notes and Appendices,’ 1863, 8vo. ’ **** 
after its capture. On 26 Sept., as proviaional "While at Calcutta Campbell devoted mmi 

civil commissioner, he joined the column time to his favoimte study of ethnolow 
pursuing the mutineers. Subsequently he After a long lour in India in 1864-5 
went with the troops to the relief of Agra, published ‘The Ethnology of India’ »nl. 
During the pursuit of the rebels, ho rode pamphlet called ‘ The Capital of India vith 
ahead of the troops and accidentally captured some particulars of the Geography and CL- 
three of the rebels’ guns, the gunners thinking mate of that Country,’ 1865, in which Xasail 
him to be leading a body of cavalry. near Bombay, was recommended as a suitabi- 

Aftet a short stay at Agra he accompanied , site for a new capital. In 18C6 he visitfd 
Sir Hope Grant’s force to the relief of Cawn- China, and on his return was sent to Ori=si 
pore and Lucknow (20 Oct.) < In arrival at as head of a commission to report upon tla 
the former place, however, liis functions ns causes of the recent severe famine (ths mo-t 
civil commissioner ceased, and lie was soon serious in Bengol since 1770j and the mea- 
afterwards ordered to Benares as adviser to siires taken by the local administrafuN 
(Sir) John Peter Grant [q. v. Siippl.] In a The report of 1867 was unfavoiirahle to the 
final contribution to the ‘ Times ’ signed Bengal ollicials. It recommended impnned 
* Judex,’ Campbell insisted upon the absence transport and means of communication in- 
of concerted rebellion among the Moham- creased e.xpenditure and security of tenum 
medans, and declared that he had been for cultivators. Campbell himself was en- 
unable to find any proof of the alleged trusted with the compilation of a sunple- 
atrocities committed upon white women, memory report on former famines, ond on 
Leaving Benares for Calcutta at the end of changes of administration needed to me-t 
November 1857, he was employed by the future ones. In the spring of 1807 he Itft 
Governor-general (Lord Canning) to write Indio to collect materials at the India ofike 
an official account of the mutiny for the in London. On his return in the autumn 
home authorities. Campbell subjoined a he w'as appointed chief commissioner of the 
recommendation to reorganise the north- central provinces, where in his own words 
west provinces on the Punjab system. After he went to work ‘ in new broom style,’ lie 
Colin Campbell's capture of Luclmow, nominally held the po.>it for three years, but 
Campbell was ordered there as second civil in 1868 bis health broke down and he went 
commissioner of Oude, He also for a time to England on long furlough, 
hod charge of the Lucknow district, and During a two years’ absence from India 
was entrusted with the I'estoration of order Campbell stood for Dumbartoiisbire us an 
and the care of the Oude royal family. He advanced liberal, but retired before the poll- 
was not always in harmony with the policy ing day. He aleo made two tours in Ireland 
of Lord Canning. In his annual report for to stuiy the land question, the outcome of 
1861 he contended for a system of tenant which was ‘The Irish Land,’ 1869, in which 
right, and thus initiated a controversy which were advocated the tenant-right principles 
hecameacute under Lord Elgin’s viceroyalty, embodied in the land acts of 1870 and 1881, 
and was not settled till 1886, when the Oude Eorthe Cohden Club sevie.s on land tenure 
Landlord and Tenant Law W'os passed, he also published in 1870 a volume on 
Lord Lawrence 8n]pported Campbell’s views, ‘ Tenure of Land in India.’ New editions 
which in the main prevailed. Campbell appeared in 1870 and 1881. He was created 
visited England in 1860, and after returning D.O.L. of Oxford on 22 June 1870. Having 
to Lucknow he, in 1862, introduced into been somewhat unexpectedly offered the 
Oude the new Indian codes of civil and lieutenant-governorship of Bengal, ho sailed 
criminal procedure and the penal code, for India in January 1871. Lord hlavo, 
In the same year he was appointed by Lord then viceroy, was in sympathy with his 
Elgin a judge of the newly constituted views, and Campbell was appointed to carry 
high court of Bengal. His judicial duties, out the changes he had recommended in ths 
which were confined almost entirely to the supplemental Orissa report. He obtained 
appellate courts, were not heavy, and he the assistance as secretary of Mr, (afterwards 
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al-so stood him in good stead. The 
Sut measum of OampbeU's ad- 
Ei®?! Tvfls the district road act, m 
Th tmtion was raised for local purposes 
’^“'rnroDertv. The measure was very 
of *0 opposition of the 
officials. A system of regular col- 
wu,n of statistics was also mitiated, and 
V Lt ptoperlv conducted census of Bengal 
JitiS 1871. Oamph^l also gave p-cat 
'ration to education. He extended the 
iln^e school system of Sir John Peter 
«Zt and established competitive examina- 
, for the admission of natives into the 
service. A medical school founded 
f7fkai at Calcutta hoars CamphelVs name, 
('pnpbell believed in teebnical and physical 
trsinmg rather than in legal and literary. 

During his term of office in Bengal a suc- 
{.sfhl expedition was conducted against the 
and the Graio Halls district (then 
iaiaiplored)wos annexed. Campbell depre- 
cateJingsnaral prosecution for press offences, 
though he held an entirely free press to he in- 
with oriental methods of govem- 
Bient. After the assassination of Lord Mayo, 
the tamporary viceroy, Francis, Lord Napier 
anlEttrick[q.V.Suppl,], continued his sup¬ 
port to Campbell's reforms, hut Lord North- 
book was not in harmony with his views, and 
retoed a bill (which had passed unanimously 
the Bengal council) for re-establishing the 
lunl communes. In dealing with the Bengal 
femme of 1873-4, however, there was no 
ieiions dieagieement between the viceroy 
lad theliautenant-govemor, with the notable 
exception of therefwalto sanction Campbell's 
nopcsed prohibition of the exportof ricefrom 
Seagal. The system ofrelief by public works 
ladof advances to cultivators was success¬ 
fully carried out by Campbell, with the assiat- 
ince of Sir Bichard Temple, who succeeded 
him as lieutenant-goveiuor. In the latter's 
opinion he knew more of the realities of 
fuuine than any officer then in India, and 
Me views had great weight with the com- 
miseiou (pointed after the Southern Indian 
fianine ofl876-7. 

Campbell finally left India in April 1874, 
partly on account of bad healtli, but partly 
alas because he felt that he was not suffl- 
dcntly in the confidence of the Indian 
rovemment. In the preceding February he 
had been named a member of the oouncil of 
India, hut gave up the appointment in less 
than a year to enter parliament. He had 
been created K.O.S.I. in May 1873. Gomp- 
Iwll presided over the economy and trade 
department at the Social Science Oongrees 
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held at Glasgow in the autumn of 1874, In 
April 1876 he entered parliament as liberal 
member for Birkcaidy, and sat for that con¬ 
stituency till his death. He took an active 
interest in foreign and colonial in addition 
to Indian questions. Unfortunately, through 
defects of voice and manner and a too fre¬ 
quent interposition in debate, Campbell soon 
wearied the bouse, and as a politician his 
failure was os complete as had been his suc¬ 
cess os an administrator in India. 

In the welfare of native races Campbell 
always showed meat interest. In tho 
autumn of 1878 he went to the ITnited 
States to malce a study of the negro question. 
In 1879 he published his results in ‘Black 
and White; the Outcome of a Visit to the 
United States.’ Campbell also published 
‘A Handy Book on the Eastern Question,’ 
1878, 8vo, and a pamphlet, ‘The Afghan 
Frontier,' 1879, 8vo. In 1887 ho issued a 
volume entitled ‘ The British Empire.’ He 
wrote on ethnological subjects in the 
‘Quarterly Ethnological Journal’ and the 
‘ Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society,’ and 
in 1874 he edited for the Bengal Secretarial 
Press ‘ Specimens of the Language of India, 
including those of the Aboriginal Tribes of 
Bengal, the Central Provinces, and the 
Eastern Frontier.’ At the time of his death 
he was in Egypt, writing an account of his 
Indian career. 

Campbell died at Cairo, from the effects of 
influenza, on 18 Feb. 1802, and was buried in 
the British Protestant cemeteiT there. He 
married in 1863 L»titia, daughter of John 
Gowan Vihart, of the Bengal civil service, 
and left several children. 

CampbeU’s ‘ Memoirs of my Indian Career’ 
(2 vols, 1893, ed. Sir Charles Bernard) con¬ 
tains some severe criticism of Kaje’e and 
Molleson’s account of the mutiny mm the 
point of view of a close spectator, as well as 
a valuable accoimt of the progress of the 
tenant-right question in India, and the treat¬ 
ment of rnmines, with both of which Camp¬ 
bell’s name will always be prominently 
associated, 

g lemoirs of my Indian Career, ed. Bernard, 
porixait; Gtent. Mag, 1854, ii, 76, 76; Sir 
B. Temple’s Men and Events of my Tima in 
India, chap, iviii.; Lucy's Dia^ of Two Por- 
liamonts and the Salisbury Pari.; Times, 
19, 20 Feb. 1892; Men of tho Time, 18th edit.; 
Allibone’s Biot. Eagl. Lit, Suppl,] 

&. Lb G. N. 

CAMPBELL, GEORGE- DOUGLAS, 
eighth Dmcn of Aegyiu (1828-1900), 
second son of John Douglas, seventh duke, 
and Joan, dai^hter of Jow Glassel of Long 
Niddry, East Lothian, was born on 30 April 
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1823 at ArJencaple Castle, Dumbartonshire, of the goverhment, asserting thaT*^' 
It was here tW he was brought up and question is whether you ore to all ’' 
privately educated. As a youth he read weaker nation to be trodden undsrf^ ‘ 
widely, and deeply interested himself in a stronger,’ i.e. Eussia (Saasard I'V 

nature science, in May 1837 he became 1861 ). In January 1855 the Eoebuckn • 

Marquis of Lome and heir to the dukedom for inquiry into the war was caniril- 
by tlie death of his elder brother, John House of Commons, and Lord Ahnl ' 
Henry (6.11 Jan. 1821). His first contri- once resigned | butthe'EadicalDid;!^”^' 
bution to public questions was a * Letter was sometimes called, retained ku’ j' 
to the Peers from a Peer’s Son,’ a work under the new whig prime minister l"". 
which, though published in 1812 anony- Palmerston. In the course of theeama^ ' 
mously, was soon known to be by him. he exchanged his office for that of 

ThesuWectwas the struggle in the church master-generalinsucceasiontoLordCairrV 

of Scotland, which resulted in 1813 in the remaining in that position untd Fthp'? 
secession of Dr. Chalmers and the founda- 1868, when Lord Palmerston’s gorena: « 
tion of the Free Church. In 1848 hefoUowed fell, and was succeeded by that of LordbTi' 
this work by another, entitled ‘Presbytery Attheendof Junel830,however,P(ilintji. 
Examined: on Essay on the Ecclesiastical returned to office, and with him theduh-ji,^ 
History of Scotland since the Deformation.’ reverted to the post of privy seal. ’ 
Ilis view was to soma extent fayourable to In 1860 he took charge of the post ol, 
that which had been held by Chalmers, but for a few months during the absence of L ■' 
not to the point of secession, his ultimate Elgin, but resumed the privy seal in tr- 
conclusion being that the claim of the Free same year. Palmerston died in Oct T* 
Chur:ffi to exclusive jurisdiction in matters 1866, but the duke retained office undtil 

spiritual was a dogma not authorised by successor, Earl Bussell, retiring withlusth-' 

scripture. He had already, on the death of on his defeat in June 1866. MeanvhdcV. 
his father in 1817, taken his place in the had performed considerable service to ^ 
House of Lords among the Peelites, for he government in the House of Lords, whej. 
was a convinced free-trader and gave an the conservatives were not only fotmidil!, 
independent support to the Bussell ministry, in numbers, but also, under the leadsisLi 
then engaged m carrying out the doctrines of Lord Derby, formidable in debate, 

of 1816 , tlie legacy of the government of for instance, in 1857, when a resolationn' 

Sir Bobert PeeL His maiden speech was debated condemning the policy of the c> 
delivered in May 1848, in favour of a bill vernment in China and their conduct in 
for the removal of Jewish disabilities, and affair of the Arrow, the duke defend^ Pii- 
later in the session he took occasion to de- merston on an occasion when many of the 
dare that he was 'no protectionist.’ His party broke away, causing a defeat Ixitii 
abilities began to attract attention; he made in the Lords and the Commons, Agiii, 
a reputation as a writer on scientific sub- he and BusseU were the only members o! 

i 'ects, and on 10 Jan. 1861 he was elected the cabinet in 1862 who advocated, in viii, 
r.E.S. In the same year the university of though how wisely was proved later, t!f 
St, Andrews elected him its chancellor, and detention of the Alabama. In respect d 
in his address he spoke regretfully of having the American civil war then commendi; 
never enjoyed at public sdiool or university the duke was strongly favourable to tli‘ 
the training which produced 'a wise tole- cause of the north and of the union, uamo; 
ranee of the idiosyncrasies of others and brood from Bright approval of the 'ftu ui 
catholicity of sentiment.’ In 1861 Gllasgow friendly’ utterances of ‘ one of the brat rai 
(Jniversity also elected him lord rector, in most liberal of his order.’ The duke 
the following year he presided over the fended bis opinions in characteristic its- 
British Association at Glasgow, and later, guage; 'There is a curious animal in Lod 
in 1861, he became president of the Boyal Fyne which I have sometimes dredged up 
Society of Edinburgh. _ Meanwhile Lord from the bottom of the sea, and which pe^ 
Derby’s brief-lived ministry had come and forms the most extraordinary and unaccouut' 

f ono in 1852, and in January 1863 the duke able acts of suicide and self-destcuctioi. 

ecame privy seal in the coalition ministry It is a peculiar kind of star-fish, which, wbeu 
of whigs and Peelites formed by Lord Aber- brought up from the bottom of the natet, 
deen, though he was not yet thirty years of immediately throws off all its arms; its Ten 
age. The Crimean war began, and in Fe- centre breaks up, and nothing remahu of oue 
bruory 1861, the month when France and of the most beautiful forms in nature but i 
England sent their ultimatum to St. Peters- thousand wriggling fragments. Such ua* 
burg, the duke came forward as a supporter doubtedly would have been the fate of tk 
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had ad- 

'TJj Xt is called the right of secefflion. 

ought to admit, in fairness to 

l, firicansfthat there are soma things 

* for, and that national ex- 

\’‘iSSL%fthem' There spoke the 
■ f science as well as the statesman, for 
, 1 ' dXwas both. When the paper-duty 

T il kill was introduced into the Lords, as 
W the programme of Gladstone’s budgot 
bf«m the^d4e warned the pears, though 
nS’notto leiectaeupplyblll, ort^e on 
rt^mforwliioh tWe was no precedent since 
fi e Ulntion. Evidently there was a future 
f,tShaman, of character as lofty as his 

m. 'Lre of long and early experience in affairs, 
AVcdwith an austere and commanding 

JMuence. The way seemed to he clearer be- 
c Khim now that Palmerston was dead and 
rnssiU in retirement. It might well he that 
tL thouehts of Gladstone, the new liberal 
rlu-fand the greatest of the Peolites, would 
tjra with favour upon the posthumous heir 
i that decaying line. 

Bat ftom 1866 to 1868 the conservatives 
w>i« in power, and the two questions of the 
time were the franchise and the Irish church. 
ILe duke spoke with indignation against 
dwconservativa reform bill; ‘These attempts 
tihomboorle parliament and to deceive the 
peipls are new in the history of English 
pnhtics. They tend to degrade the noble 
contests of public life and the honourable 
riiaWes of political ambition.’ ‘The tones 
j moral indignation are healthy tones’ 
{Emard, 13 llarch 1868). On another 
oceision he made a declaration of whig 
ccclesiasticism; ‘Tithes are a fund charged 
apon the land of the country, entirely at the 
d'^osal of the supreme legislature of the 
country. They are not private property, they 
tK not even corporate property; th^ore not, 
tsSir lames Graham argued in 1886, trust 
property, but revenue at the disposal of the 
state’ (li. 24 June 1867). In 1868 Glad¬ 
stone succeeded the Derby-Disraeli govern- 
oent, and formed his Brst administration; 
the duke became secretary of state for India, 
Kmaining in that ofiice until the fall of 
Gladstone’s government in 1874. His under¬ 
secretary, Sir M. E. Grant Duff, thus writes 
of his chief; 'He was not only an orator, but 
an ezceUeut man of business. He bad the 
fist merit of a minister in great place and 
at the head of a huge organisation; he knew 
what he could leave to others.’ ‘ The ordi¬ 
nary business passed through his hands in a 
steady and unbroken stream,’ but on an oc¬ 
casion great enough to call forth ‘ Idie energies 
of a^osophor'^he was great also (Banff- 
tUnJmrml, 8 May 1900). It was that hour | 


when a foreign policy for India had to be 
created. India could no longer be another 
Thibet. Halations were eatabliabed with 
Khelat, Afghanistan, Yarkand, Nipal, and 
Burma; they were to he the free friends 
of an all-powerful India. Annexations of 
them by Great Britain, as well as their 
absorption by Hussia, were to cease or to be 
cheoked. In finance the policy known to 
financiers as ‘ decentralisation ’ was carried 
out—that is, the local governments were 
given an interest in economising the public 
expenditure and raising the public revenue 
within their area. There was peace and pro¬ 
gress. Later, famine began, but the crisis 
was not reached during his term of ofiice, 
and adequate preparations were made for 
dealing with it. In other directions also he 
activefy supported the government, parti¬ 
cularly the measure for Irish church dis¬ 
establishment. ‘ Wo desire,’ he said, ‘ to 
wipe out the foulest stain upon the name 
and fame of England—our policy to the 
Irish people ’ {Saraard, 18 June 1666). 

For twenty-one years, with the exception 
of the two short Derby ministries, the fiuke 
had been in oiBce; now he was to he out 
from 1874 to 1880, during the conservative 
administration. The Eastern question shortly 
became prominent; Gladstone left his tent 
and put on his armour; so did Argyll. Early 
in 1877 the latter, now a mature statesman, 

I opened fire on Lord Derby, the foreign secre- 
' tary, even os in old days as a youth he had 
scandalised the Lords by openmg fire upon 
I the father. The Eastern question presented 
the problem of the desirability of forcing 
Turkey to make internal reforms. There 
were tiie Bulgarian atrocities. So Lord Derby 
agreed to the Constantinople conference of 
December 1876, to put pressure upon the 
Forte. Hussia put pressure of another sort, 
and in April 1877 began war on Turkey. 
This was progress of an miaoceptablo order; 
tbe English government began to think of 
war wiw Hussia; the fleet was ordered to 
pass the Dardanelles in Jauuo^ 1878, and 
England refused to recognise Hussia’s im¬ 
position of terms by her San Stefano treaty 
with Turkey in March. Accordmgly there 
was the Berlin conference, whence the Eng¬ 
lish plenipotentiaries returned, bringing 
‘ peace with honour.’ In May 1879 the duke 
made perhaps bis best speech. Lord Beacona- 
fleld, who had entered the Lords in the au¬ 
tumn of 1876, called it ‘a criticism not mole- 
yolentbnt certainlyenvenomed,’ Itreviewed 
the past four years: the narion, though no 
longer shopkeepers but warriors, thoiurs to 
the government’s rule, must take stock, for 
' even warriors at the end of a campaign look 
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to the roll-call of the living and the dead; ’ reply to ‘ one whose ability is eqnS'T^ 
true the opposition was weak, hut ‘we have emergency, and who invariahly ddiffh**’ 
not been repulsed indeed by what is called audience which he addresses ’ th»t r 
a fire of precision; we have been beaten Beaconsfleld uttered the phrase ‘Tt ’ 
rather by a sort of Zulu rush. We have of India is not Merv, or Herat, or Cac^ f 
been mobbed and ossegaied right and left.’ The key of India is London.’ On 
Yet Lord Salisbury was not at ease; ‘the 1881 the duke closed his ministerial 
othernight when he came down to explain in with a personal explanation. It 
dulcettonestheentirefulfilmentoftlm treaty brief; the subject was the Hish lani'*" 
of Berlin, he shone like the peaceful evening His ground for objecting to it sfaj 
star. But sometimes he is like the red planet expressed: ‘ I am opposed to meosuiea^^' 
Mars, and occasionally he flames in the mid- tend to destroy ownership altogether 
night sky, not only perplexing nations but priving it of the conditions which are 
perplexing his own nearest friends and fol- aory to the exercise of its functiona.’-T 
lowers.’ what had it all been about, these Ireland ownership wiU be in commissa , 

‘ ringing cheers and imperial perorations ’ P in abeyance,’^ Then followed a tribal •' 
There was the wonderful blue-book, giving Grladstone; it was an old connectioa 

‘the territory restored to Turkey’ on one twenty-nine years,‘a connection on myip 

page, ‘like the advertisement of a second- of ever-increasing aliection and reaw 
rate theatre,’ The treaty of Berlin was Long after, in 1887, he broke out > 
‘nothing but a copy, with slight, compara- this land aot:_ ‘I ask. Was there aver 
tively unimportant, and sometimes mis- accursed legMationp Conquerors W 
chievous momfications of the treaty of San wronged the cities of a country and plnnde^i 
Stefano,’ As for ‘peace with honour,’it its princes,but you have cursedIrelandv- 

was really ‘ retreat with boasting,’ In the a perpetual curse.’ 
earlier stages of the Eastern question ‘ this In the month succeeding his retirsntr 
government was no better than a respect- the Transvaal question came forward it’ 
able committee of the society of friends, the government’s policy after Msjuba f'! 
with all its helplessness but without its lowing upon the annexation in ibl/'ni 
principles.’ Later we armed ‘ at the wrong discussed. The duke had approved d th 
time and in a wrong cause.’ And then came annexation, because he understood that *t* 
the startling and prophetic close:‘My lords, Boers assented to the measure. 'Tharea 
you ore beginning to be found out. Time is no public man in this country, belooghgti 
your great accuser; the course of events is any party, who would have cared to said 
summing up the case against you.’ Whether the Tkansvaal if he had believed that it n 
correct m its conclusions or not, it was a against the assent of the population.' Ih 
speech of which Bright might have been battle of Laing’s Kek, he stated, occnml 
proud, the reference to the society of friends when Gladstone’s government had altetir 
always excepted. ‘ entered into indirect communications mta 

In 1880 the conservative government fell, a view to peace' (Hansard, 10 May 1®), 
The duke had taken a strenuous line against Later in the year he moved for papers onth 
it on the Afghan crisis, and to few men, Glad- subject of landlord and tenant in IreU 
stone excepted, could the result of the elec- ‘I am myself a Celt, and, more than that,u 
tions be more correctly attributed. In 1879 our country we are Irish Celts, linie 
he bad published his important political when our people in the western highhnil! 
work ‘The Eastern Question,’ a survey of of Scotland came over from Ireland itil 
eastern policy since the Crimean war. Its lives in the memory of the people. I hni 
conclusion was; ' Unjust and impolitic os I often stood on the shore of my own conntn 
think the conduct of the government has looking to the opposite coast of Itelaai 
been in the east o£ Europe, it has been divided by a strait so narrow that on a clei: 
wisdom and virtue itself in comparison with day we see the houses, the divisions of the 
its conduct in India’ (ii. 610). He returned fields, and the colours of Ike crops; and! 
to his former post of privy seal, since his often wondered at the marvellous diffetenoe 
health, always delicate, did not admit of a in the development of the two kindled 
more arduous office. A compensation for peoples.’ The secret of the promess of Scot- 
disturbance bill was introduced; he sup- land and of the stagnation of^frelandw 
ported it with reluctance, as a temporarjy and that in the former ‘ nothing now remains of 
charitable measure. In March 1881 the that old Celtic character except a ceitiin 
duke, who had created the phrase‘Mervous- sentiment of the clan feeling, which still 
ness,’attackedthe‘forward’policyofthe late sweetens our society verymuch as the clondi 
government in Afghanistan, and it was in on a stormy morning are the brightest orm- 
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^ k; to Ae Crimean TvaT: 'i haT^e never 
vfiaed of the part TeWch the Eng^h 
' -™<.iittook upon that occasion. We 
fl' . fijht for the resurrection of Turkey. 
H? one never would.' They fought that 

t fttB of Turkey 'might not rest in the 
be decided hy 
10 Mlrch 1884). Later 
a th^enr he spoke in favoim of the reform 
W! "‘There was a remmiscanee of the 
Reiites. He had, he said, a cross-bench 
iaj, and ‘when I first came into t^s 
base I sat on the bench opposite with that 
of statesmen of whom Lord Aberfeen 
^tke centre and the most distinguished 
,«unient. That group of men were essen- 
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Gledstone government was beaten in J une. 
He« was a subject which stirred the duke I 
M profound hostility, and completed his 
ifTerance from his old chief. In 1888 he 
Bjved in the House of Lords, emd carried 
unopposed, a vote of confidence in the Irish 
pnllcT of the conservative governmentj and 
u 1691 he supported the land purchase bill on 
tlo ground that it contained the principle of 
•isstoration of ownership,’ All these years 
sncelSSfi he had been labouring outside par- 
luinent with the greatest energy against home 
mis. Perhaps his beat performance in these 
resn was his Manchester speech of 10 Nov. 
1691. With 1892 came the fourth Glad¬ 
stone government, and presently another 
home mis bill. The duke was roused p 
before, speaking finely at Edinburgh in 
ibreh 1893; in June at Leeds he described 
dlidstone os ‘ no longer a leader, hut only 
I bait.’ With the defeat of the home rule 
bill in September the parliamentary discus- 
don closed; but at Glasgow on 1 Nov. of 
tbst year the duke entered upon a review 
of Gladstone’s whole career. It was hitter, 
sad an estrangement followed, though the 
quirtel was eventually made up, and dis¬ 
appeared when in 1805 they both were roused 
to defend the case of the Armenians. On 
the tenant's arbitration (Ireland) hill he 
made an interesting speech on 13 Aug. 
I8M; Lord Ilosebery had referred to his 
position on the cross-benches: ‘ I sit on this 
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bench because I opened my career in this 
bouse on that bench in the year in which he 
woe horn.’ Cleaidy, amid new men and 
strange faces his career was drawing to its 
end. 

The duke died on 24 April 1900, and was 
buried at Eilmiin, the ancient burial-placa 
of the Argylls on the IIo^ Loch, on 11 lil^. 
He bad been created K.T. in 1856, D.O.L. 
of the university of Oxford on. 21 June 1870, 
and KG. in 1884. He married first, on 
31 July 1844, Lady Elizabeth Leveson- 
Gower, eldest daughter of the second Buke 
of Sutherland, and by her, who died in May 
1878, he had five sons and seven daughters. 
The eldest son, the present duke, then Mar¬ 
quis of Lorne, K.T., married in March 1871 
Princess Louise, fourth daughter of Queen 
Victoria. The ddest daughter, Lady Edith 
Oampbell, married in December 1868 the 
seventh Buke of Northumberland. The 
duke married secondly, on 13 Aug. 1881, 
Amelia Maria, daughter of Thomas Claughton 
[q. V. Suppl,], bishop of St. Albans, and widow 
of Colonel Hon. Augnstua Anson; she 
died in January 1804. He married thirdly, 
on 26 July 1896, the Hon. Ina McNeill, 
extra woman of the bedchamber to the 
queen, and youngest daughter of Aiohibald 
McNeill of Colonsay. 

The following portraits of the Duke of 
Argyll ore in the possession of the family: 
chculc drawings hy George Bichmond, B.A., 
and by James S winton; athiee-quarterlong th 
oil painting by Angeli, in highland dress; 
oil paintings of the head by'Watson Gordon 
and by Sydney IlaU; and a profile in oils by 
Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, A jpoi^ 
trait in oils, by Mr. G. F. Watts, R. A., is in 
the National Portrait Gallery, London, 

As an orator the Duke of Argyll stood 
among Ills contemporaries next to Gladstone 
and Bright; he wos the last survivor of the 
school which was oareM of literory finish, 
and not afraid of emotion (of. Mb. Albbui) 
LlTintTOH in Anglo-Saxon Eeviem, Decem¬ 
ber 1899, p. 168). 

In estimating Argyll’s career the most 
pregnant question that can he asked is why 
he did not rise to supreme place in the state. 
Was it that he was a Feelite and so out of 
touch both with liberals and conservatives ? 
But during his lifetime there were two 
Peelite prime ministers, Aberdeen and Glad¬ 
stone. Was it that his convictions were 
not os liberal as those of the porty to which 
he belonged P But on the leading questions 
of free trade, Iriab church, reform, Turkey, 
the Crimea, and Afghanistan, their views 
were his, and, besides, he had all the pre¬ 
stige that a lofty character, a noble eloquence, 
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and a famous lineage can bestow. Or was quentlystudiedbyEdwardForbesfq.^, 
it that be waa a Scotchman and thus un- pronounced them to he of older tertnw. 
sympathetic to the English people ? But i'he deposit in which they occur, and 
the past and the present ha\ e seen Scottish lations to the volcanic rocks, were dfjcn'i' 
prime ministers. Or may there he said of by the duke to the Geological Socie*^ ' 
politics what Plato said of virtue, that it 1861 in a ^aper of great interest and ittn 
owns no master, and did the duke give tance, which paved the way for nil tla*v * 
something to science when he should have since been done in the investigation cf 
given all to statesmanship P Yet there have remarkable history of tertin^ volcanic if 
been cases where literaiy and theological tion in the British Tales. This memoir vj, 
pursuits have not barred the way. Was hy for the most valuable contribution er ■ 
it that his lot was oast like that of Eox, made by its author to the literature 
for instance, in an age averse to his ideas, science. Unlike the controversial ^niti”* 
and that this excluded him and his friends of his later years, its purport waa not jt-. 
from officeP Precisely the reverse; the mentative hut descriptive, and it ruadtj, 
year before he entered politics the conser- hope, unh^pily not realised, that the del 
vative party was broken up for nearly a in_ the midst of his numerous svocati tj 
generation, and the liberals with brief inter- mi^ht find time to enrich geology Tfitk, 
fades were to hold office until 1874. Did he series of similar original phservations am'tc 
prove inelastic to new ideas, and was he too his own Septtish territories, regarding irk c 
much rooted in 1846 to feel the enthusiasms so much still remained to he discoversd. II. 
of 1848 ? Not so j as his utterances on the continued, indeed, up to the end of hislf, 
minor nationalities of the Balkan Slates, of totake a keen interest in the progress of tl. 
the Transvaal, of Armenia, of Afohaniston, science, and to contribute from time to 
and even of Ireland, testify. If it was essays on some of its disputed problem, 
none of these things, was it the predominimcB These papere, however, became more arl 
of Gladstone? That waa undoubtedly the more polemical as years went on, and tkoujl 
obvious and efficient cause; there was one alwaye acute and forcible, often Mid tj 
more deep. Emeraon said of the British grasp the true hearing of the facts, and id 
elector that ho makes his greatest men of realise the weight of the evidence agakst 
business prime ministers. The duke's Celtic the views which he had espoused, 
blood, his youthful training, or want of it, Having grown up as a follower of tk 
his seclusion from the busy press of atfeirs cataclysmol school in geology, he could find 
at Ardencaple Castle during his youth and no language too strong to express his dissent 
during his maturity in the House of Lords, from the younger evolutional school. There 
set his intellect on another plane. His best were more particularly three directioaa in 
memorial will he the lines which Tennyson which he pursued this antagonism. He nv 
addressed to him, beginning: ‘0 patriot in the present topography of the land,mote 
statesman, be thou wise to know The limits particularly of its mountainous portions, n- 
of resistance,’ and ending with the desorip- cords of primeval convulsions hy 'whick the 
tion of ‘ thy will, a power to make This hills had been upheaved and the glens bad 
ever-changing world of circumstance, in been split open. In vain did the younger 
changing chime with never-changing law.’ generation appeal to the proofs, everjwMte 

g. obtainable, oi the reality and rapidity of the 
decay of the surface of the land, and sbev 
From boyhood to the end of his life the that even at the present rate of denudatkii 
Duke of Argyll spent much of his time all trace of any primeval topography nms' 
amongthe islands, lirths, and sea-loohs of the ages ag^o have disappeared. ^ continued 
west of Scotland, where his instinctive love to inveigh against what he contemptuoudj 
of nature had ample scope for its develop- nicknamed the ' gutter theory.’ Again, be 
ment. He became fond of the study of birds, threw himself wiUi characteristic coufideuce 
and_ grew familiar with their forms and and persistence into the discussion of the 
habits. Into the domain of geology he was problems presented by the records of the ice 
first led by the discovery which one of his age. The geologists of Britain, after vainly 
tenants made in the island of Mull, of a bed endeavouring to account for these records by 
full of well-preserved leaves, intercalated the supposition of local valley-glaciers and of 
among the basalt-lavas of that region. He fioatiug ice during a time of submergence, 
at once perceived the importance of this dis- were at last reluctantly forced to admit ani 
covery, and announced it to the meeting of adopt tho views of Agassiz, who, as far bad 
the British Association in 1860. The loaves as 1840, had pointed out the irresistible 
and other vegetable remains were subse- proofs that the mountainous tracts of these 
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"TT^ce been buried under enow and 

■ ‘"’i', the eridence accumulated in demon- 
.4.^n of this conclusion, the rigour of the 
V" 'sDWtritagainst its growing acceptance 

■ ■'i./to BDcment in proportion. The nm- 

* iyli*r and eignifioance of the polished and 
V lied rock-surfaces were never recognised 
ijUn so that to the end he clung to the 
rj ’long since abandoned by the great 
boJr of geologists, that tba marks of glacia- 

* on ate local and one-sided andean quite 
ffdl be accounted for by local glaciers and 

J fating ice. . . . . . 

5 irlueii the duke boldly plunged os a contro- 
ursiil critic was that of tiie evolution of 
J-inisi creatures. Prom the first be was 
ttringly opposed to Darwinian views. The 
of bis convictions led him to pan 
Slav articles and letters in tho journals of 
jli. day, and to engage in polemics with such 
i aghty antagonists as Mr, Herbert Spencer 
jid Thomas Henry Huxley [q. v. SuppL] It 

I cayte admitted that the keen critical faculty 

a practised debater enabled liitu to detect 
aveak put here and there in bia adversary’s 
anaeuaudto take full advantage of it. Bub 
Ii£ie again, in the broader aspects of the sub> 
ject,lie seamed to labour under some disquoli- 
ication for fromiag in his mind and reproduc¬ 
ing in words an accurate piotuie of the chain 
of reasoning that had led his opponents to 
their conclusions. To him the modem doo- 
maes of evolution were deserving'of eomest 
reprobation for their materialism ond their 
vaat of logical coherence. With energy 
lad often with ebquence he maintained that 
tlephenompno of the living world and the 
history of life in the geological past are in- 
eiplioable except on the assumption that 
the apparent upward progress and evolution 
hate niom the beginning been planned and 
directed by mind. On the basis of this fun¬ 
damental postulate he was willing to become 
in evolutionist, though with various reserves 
indqnalMcations. 

Though the Duke of Argyll con hardly be 
tanked as a man of science, be undoubtedly i 
aerted a useful influence on the scientific 
pwg ®8 of his day. His frequent oontro- < 
veaies on scientific questions roused a wide- I 
spt^ interest in these subjects, and thus ] 
helped to fiirther the advance of the de- i 
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inquiry^ must be counted among tho benefi¬ 
cent influencee of his time. ^ 

The duke began his writings on scientific 
subjects m 1850, and continued them almost 
to the end of his life. They include various 
papera and addresses read before learned so- 

meties or communicated to popular joumaia! 
likewise a few independent works consisting 
^tly of essays already published. Of these 
r notable are: ‘The Eeign of 

(1869), The Umty of Nature ’ (1884), and 
Urgamc Evolution orosa-examiued ’ (1898). 

A. a-n. 

Besides his scientific works, Argyll was 
author of the following works on religion 
and politics: 1 . ‘Presbytery Examined,’ 
London, 1848, 8 vo; 2 nd edit. 18J8: this 
evoked many replies. 2 , ‘ India under Dal- 
housm and Canning,’ London, 1806, Svo. 
8 . Iona, L^dou, 1870, 8 voj new edit. 
Edinburgh, 1889, Svo. 4. ‘Essay on tlio 
Commercial Principles applicablo to Con¬ 
tracts for the Hire of Land’ (published by 
the Cobden Club), London, 1877, 8 vo. 
6 . ‘The Eastern Question,’ London, 1879. 

2 vols. Svo. 6. ‘Crofts and Eoims in tlie 
nabrides,’ Edinbmgb, 1888, Svo. 7. ‘ Scot- 
lantl as it waa and as it is,’ Edinburgh, 1887, 

2 vols. Byo j 2nd edit, same year, 8 . 'The 
Constitution and its Master 
Builders,’ Edinburgh, 1888, 8 vo, 9 . ‘The 

TTxnlilftmrl '\T—^ J_1..IT . 1 4 
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Wtoents which he subjected to criticism. 
Its perhaps too soon to judge finally of tba 
valae of this criticism. There can be no 
doabt, however, that it was in Itself stimu- 
mtmg, even to ^se who were most opposed 
to It. A prominent public man, immersed 
ai politiM and full of tho cares of a great 
63tate, who finds his recreation in scientific 
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foundations of Society,’ London, 1893, Svc. 
13. ‘Application of the Historical Method 
to l^nomio Science,’ London, 1894, Svo. 
13. ‘ The Burdens of Belief and other Poems,’ 
London, 1804, Svo. 14. ‘Our Eesponsi- 
bilities for Turkey: Facts and Memories of 
Forty Yeaia,’ Loudon, 180A Svo. 16. ‘The 
^ilMophy of Belief j or, Law in Christian 
Theology,' London, 1896, Svo. The duko 
also published many speeches, lectures, ad- 
dreBBBB,^ letters, and articles in magnaines 
and reviews on religious and political topics. 

rahe Duke of Argyll wrote a private memoir 
of his career for publication; this was edited Ly 
the Dowager Duchess of Argyll and was first 
published in 1906 (2 vols.) This aitiiae is 
based on Hansard, memoirs appearing on the 
day subsequent to his death in the Times, Stand, 
aru, Daily Telegraph, and other loading papers; 
as well as on his own works and private infomu> 
t’on trom ^rmer colleagues and ftiends.] 

CAMPBELL, JAMES DYKES (1888- 
1896), biographer of Coleridge, bom at Port 
Glasgow on 2 Nov. 1838, was second son 
and third child of Peter Campbell. His 
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grandfather, Duncan Campbell, was a ship¬ 
wright of Glasgow, and his mother, Jean, 
was daughter of James Dyheo, his grand¬ 
father's partner, Campbell was sent_ to the 
burgh school at Port Glasgow at six, and 
there received a sound elementary education, 
hut he left school in 1852 for a merchant’s 
office in his native town. On his father’s 
death, in 1854, the family removed to Glas¬ 
gow, where Campbell was employed in the 
house of Messrs. Cochrane & Co., manufac¬ 
turers of ‘ Verreville pottery,’ There he found 
leisure for much study of English literature. 

In April 18G0 he went to Canada on behalf 
of his employers and stayed for two years at 
Toronto. A rare talent for making Mends 
had already manifested itself, and at Toronto 
he speedily became a member of a very plea¬ 
sant society, which included Edwin Hatch 
[q. V.] and other men of literary or scientiflc 
reputation. Campbell had for some years 
closely studied Tennyson, and had collected 
early editions of his works. It occurred to 
him t^rint privateh' a small volume giving 
from Tennyson’s ‘Poems ehie^ Lyrical' 
(1830) and from his ' Poems ’ (1833) such 
pieces as the poet had afterwards suppressed, 
as well as a list of alterations made th those 
pieces which he had retained in later edi¬ 
tions. The work duly appeared under the 
title ‘ Poems MDOCOXXX-MDcccxxxni. Pri¬ 
vately printed, 1863; ’ it is a foolscap octavo 
of 113 p^es in light-green wrappers. A 
publisher in London procured a copy, and 
prepared to publish it, but Tennyson ob¬ 
tained on injunction prohibiting the issue 
of the book, copies of which are now very 
scarce. 

After returning to Glasgow in 1863 Camp¬ 
bell started in business for himself, but con¬ 
tinued to gratifv his liking for literary re¬ 
search. In 1864 he purchased accidentally 
a volume containing manuscript materials in 
Addison’s autogra^ for three papers—‘of 
imagination, jealousy, and fame’—that were 
ultimately published in Addison and Steele’s 
‘Spectator.^ Accordingly in 1804 Campbell 
privatelyprinted 250 copies of a blue-covered 
pamphlet entitled ‘ Some Portions of Spec¬ 
tator Papers. Printed from Mr. Addison’s 
MS.’ The genuineness of the manuscript, 
although it was impugned at the time by 
critics in the ‘ Athenseum,’ was fuHy esta¬ 
blished. 

In 1866 Campbell made a trip to Bombay, 
and at the end of the year accepted a pro¬ 
posal to join a mercantUe firm in Mauritius. 
After some vicissitudes Campbell became in 
1878 a partner of Ireland, Eraser, & Co., the 
leading firm of merchants in the island. 
Thenceforth his position was assured. 


In Mauritius Campbell madeTilir^ 
friends, and on 18 Kov. 1876 he 
Mary Sophia, elder daughter of General? * 
Chesney, who held command in tho: v 
In 1878 OaiMbell and his wife terw 
Europe. In England they travelled thir. 
the lake district of Cumberland, ccttfu 
going over the ground sacred to Coltr’.^ 
and Wordsworth. In 1881 Campbell ft V 
himself able to retire from business on^ 
moderate competency. He finally left Jij, ,* 
tius in June 1881, and after a tour in hj? 
in the course of which he formed a i!l> 
friendship with the American author M» 
Charles Dudley Warner, he settled in'iev 
in a flat at Kensington. There he remaiurd 
for six years and formed new friendsh:™ 
with men and women of letters, comim ij 
know Mrs. Procter and Robert BroTOiiu 
very intimately. lie acted as hononcr 
secretary of the Browning Society which Dj 
Eurnivall and Miss Hickey had fonndpdm 
1883, 

Campbell now mainly concentrated his a*, 
tention on the biography of Coleridge, snd 
he acquired a moat thorough knowledge 
the history not only of Coleridge, but of tie 
whole circle of his friends. For many vem 
he contributed valuable notes and ravWi 
on that and cognate subjects to the‘Me- 
nmum.’ The massive result of bis miDute 
labours appeared as a ‘ biographical introduc¬ 
tion ’ to a new edition of Coleridge’s poetical 
works in 1893, and proved a monument of 
erudition, concisely packed into the sl^ 
rowest possible limits. Next year Camp¬ 
bell’s introduction reappeared, as it deemed, 
in a separate volume entitled ‘SamuelTay¬ 
lor Coleridge; a Narrative of the Eveutsot 
his Life.’ 

Meanwhile, owing to his wife’s ill-health, 
Campbell had removed from Kensiugton to 
St. Leonards in 1880. There he chara^ 
teristicall;^ added to his aoquaiutance con¬ 
genial neighbours like Coventry Ibtmon 
fq. V, Suppl.] and Dr. W. A. Gteenhill [q.v. 
Suppl.] Subsequently deaths of friends and 
pecuniary losses troubled him, and his health 
showed signs of failure. He removed to 
Tunbridge Wells early in 1806, but alarm¬ 
ing symptoms soon developed, and he died on 
1 June 1896. He was buried in the church¬ 
yard of Front. His wife survived him. He 
had no children. 

Campbell was, as Sir Leslie Stephen hu 
pointed out, of that type of Scotsman which 
appreciates Burns’s poetry more than the 
theology of John Knox. His cordiality and 
power of sympathy were exceptional, and 
while the value of his literary work rests 
on the thoroughness of his researches into 
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.;:5h^»bical and biographical problems, 
L iLfn^ittle critical insight, nor did he 
fwi the faculty of oppreoiatmg literature 

^Aft^rSdea^thereMpeared ‘Coleridm’s 
V Facaimile Eeproduotion of the 
MSS. of some of the Poems. 
J?* A Kr the late James Dykes Campbell. 

.Siiiater, 1899; fifty copies on large 
iLaadSSO copies on small). A second 
&n of his ‘ Coleridge ' was issued in 1896 
^thamemoirofhim by Sir Leslie Stephen. 

flhs memoir by CampbaU s friend, Sir Leslie 
. pMfixed to a reissue of Campbells 
1 'moiV of Coleridge in 1896; notieee by 
o,';™ iiaeer and Sir Walter Beaant in the 
Mibsm, 8 Juno 1898, and by Sir L. Stephen 
m the "ame paper on 18 June; Times, 8 June 
j 53 o, and Dluatrated London Neirs, 8 June.] 

* S. Ij- 


at Harborne, near Birmingham, meeting 
with considerable success as a lectuiei in 
the Midlands. 

He returned to Devonshire and settled at 
Bmunton, near Bideford, about 1884. His 
wife's death in February 1894 proved a 

f reat shock to him, and he died on 4 June 
894, and was buried in the churchyard at 
Heanton, overlooking the beautiful vale of 
the Torridge. Kingsley warmly praised his 
poem ' The SeaguU, on imitation of Hogg’s 
‘ Bird of the ■Wildemass.' Londor dedicatsd 
to him ‘ Antony and Octavius,’ aud always 
held him iu high regard, as did also Elihu 
Bnrritt, who saw a great deal of Caperu duj> 
ing his stay in England, He had two chil¬ 
dren, often celebrated in his verse—Milly, 
who predeceased him, and Charlea, who 
went to America and edited the ‘Official 
Catalogue of the World's Fair ’ at Chicago 
in 1894. 


CAPEHN, EDWARD (1819-1894), 
'the rural postman of Bideford/ was horn 
at Tiverton on 21 Jan. 1819. Hie parents 
vere poor, and at eight he commenced to 
eim me living as a worker in a lace factory. 
The work tried his eyesight, ha was com¬ 
pelled to abandon it during the ‘ famine ’ 
rtl847, and he Buffered from privation until 
he eecored the post of rural letter carrier at 
Bidefotd, upon wages of 10s. 6d. a week. 
He now began to write verse for the ‘ Poet's 
Comer’ of the ‘North Devon Journal,’ and 
his poems were soon in great request at 
county gatherings. In 1866 William 
Fiederick Rock ot Barnstaple procured him 
t tody of subscribers, including the names 
of Londor, Tennyson, Dickens, and Charles 
Kingsley, and in the same year was issued 
‘Poems by Edward Capern, Rural Postman 
of Bideford, Devon’ (3rd edit. 1869). The 
little volume was received with lavish praise 
in unwonted quarters, Londor praised it 
in his ‘ Letters,'Froude eulogised Capern in 
'Fraser's,' and the ‘Athenaeum' spoke no 
less hicMy of his work; the hook is said to 
have brought the author over 1601., in 
addition to an augmentation of salary to 
13f, per week. On 23 Nov. 1867 Polmer- 
iton bestowed upon him a civil Rst pension 
of 401 (raised to 601. on 24 Nov. 1866). 
In 1858 Capern issued his ‘ Bi^ads and 
Songs,’ dedicated to (Lady) Burdett Ooutts, 
and in 1862 was published his ‘Devonshire 
Melodist,’ a selection from his songs with 
bis own musical airs, In 1866 appeared 
'AVayside Warbles,’ with portrait and in- 
treduetoiy lines addeessed to the Countess 
of Portsmouth (2nd edit. 1870), containing 
some of his best songs. Three years later 
he left Marine Gardens, Bideford, and settled 


[Times, 6 June 1894; Ormond’s Recollections 
of Edward Capern, 1860; Wright’e West 
Country Poets, p. 72; Sunday Magazine, July 
1896 (portrait); Aoademy, 9 Jnne 1694; 
Fraser’s Msgasins, April 1888; Biograph, 1879, 
vd. ij,; Alhbone’s Biot, of English Lit.] T, S, 

OARLINGFORD, Babon. [Bee Fon- 
TDsottn, Chiohbsids SAinmn PABKiiraoif, 
1823-1898.] 

OARJ>ENTEE, ALFRED JOHN (1826- 
1892), physician, son of John Carpenter, 
surgeon, was horn at Rothwell in North¬ 
amptonshire on 28 May 1826. Be was 
educated at the Moulton grammar school in 
Lincolnshire until he was apprenticed to his 
father in 1839. He became apupil of William 
Peroivol at the Northampton Infirmary in 
1841, and afterwards acted as assistant to 
John Syer Bristowe, the father of Dr. John 
^er Bristowe [q. v. BuppL] at Camberwell. 
He entered St. Thomas’s Hospital in 1847, 
taking the first scholarship, and afterwards 
gaining the treasnrer’s gold medal. He was 
admitted a member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England and a licentiate of the 
Society of Apothecaries iu 1861, and oCtra 
serving the offices of house surgeon and resi¬ 
dent accoucheur at St. ThomasB Hospital, he 
commenced general practice at Croydon in 
1862. In 1866 he graduated M.B, and in 
1869 M.D. at the London Dsiversity, and in 
1883, when he gave up general for consulting 
pracuce, he was admitted a member of the 
Royal OoUege of Phyricious of London. He 
was lecturer on public health at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital 1876-84, and in 1881 he was elected 
a vice-president of the Social Science Aaso- 
ciatiou. He stood twice for parliament in 
the liberal interest—in 1886 for Reigate, and 
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in 1886 for Nortli Bristol, but in each case 
unsuccessfully. Carpenter rendered impor¬ 
tant services to the British Medical Associa¬ 
tion, -where he -was president of the south¬ 
eastern branch in 1872, a member of the 
council in 1873, president of the council 
1878-81, and president of the section of 
ublic health at the “Worcester meeting in 
882. In 1860 he began to attend the arch¬ 
bishops of Canterbury at Addington, -where 
he was medical adviser in succession to 
Archbishora Sumner, Longley, Tait, and 
Benson. He was an examiner at the So¬ 
ciety of Apothecaries, and he acted as_ ex¬ 
aminer in public health at the universities 
of Cambridge and London. 

He died on 27 Jan. 1892, and is buried 
in Croydon cemetery. A bust by E. Boscoe 
Mullins, executed for the Croydon _ Lite¬ 
rary and Scientific Institution, is in the 
ublic haU at Croydon. He married, on 
2 June 1863, Margaret Jane, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of Evan Jones, marshal of the high court 
of admiralty, by whom ha had tlmee sons 
and one daughter. 

Hr. Carpenter believed that healthy homes 
made healthy people, and his life was de¬ 
voted to the conversion of this belief into 
practice. His activity extended over the 
whole range of sanitary science, He felt 
the deepest interest in the application of 
sewage to the land, which he held to be the 
proper way of dealing with it, and as chair¬ 
man of the Croydon sewage farm he made 
it a model which was afterwards widely 
copied, He studied the general sanitary 
conditions of Croydon with great core, he 
established baths, and ventilated the sewers. 
He promoted in every way in his power the 
Habitual Brunhards Act of 1870; and in 
1878, when he was orator of the Medical 
Society of London, he took ‘ AlcoholicBriuhs’ 
as the subject of his oration. He was for 
many years chairman of the “Whitgift foun¬ 
dation at Croydon. 

Besides many small works and papers 
upon sanitary medicine and alcoholic drinks. 
Carpenter published ‘ The Principles and 
Practice of School Hygiene,’ London, 1887, 
12mo. 

[Leyland’s Contemporary Medical Men, 18S8, 
vol. i.; information kindly given by Dr. Arthur 
Bri&towe Carpenter,] D’A, P. 

OAEPENTER, PHILIP HERBERT 
(1862-1891), mlmontologist and zoologist, 
fourth son of William Benjamin Carpenter 

g . V.], was born in London on 6 Feb. 1862. 

lucated at University College 8chool,he was 
at an early age drawn by home infiuences 
to the study or natural science. In his seven¬ 


teenth year he accompanied his father in *i 

Lightning on a dredging and soundiBscti"' 

to the Faroes, and ne.\t year in the Prw ' 
pine, in which vessel during the foUowi l 
summer he went to theMediterraneaa actc" 
as a scientific assistant on these cruises j 
I 1871 he obtained a scholarship in'nitji 
science at Trinity College, CambnJ 
where he more especially studied gei)l\ 
and biology, obtaining a first class^in th, 
natural science tripos of 1874. Be m!! 
ceeded to the degree of M.A. in lb78 
of Sc.D. in 1884. ' 

After quitting Cambridge and makin'> a 
voyage in the Valorous to Disco Bay ini?;'; 
for scientific purposes, he went to Wunhurj 
and worked under Professor Semper. “Whii. 
there, in consequence of a control erayishkh 
had arisen concerning his father's investiga. 
tions into the structure of crinoid« Ls 
specially studied that group, and made iij 
portant discoveries which soon placed him 
in the front rank of authorities on that sub¬ 
ject. On his return to England in 1877 
was appointed an assistant master at £t<ti 
in special charge of the biological teachiug. 
With many men such duties would have 
practically put nn eud to origiual reaeaicl^ 
but Carpenter’s enthusiasm and indomitaMi! 
energy enabled him to carry out aremarkahla 
amount. The rich collection of echlnodtN 
mate brought back by the Challenger m 
1876 proved on additional stimulus, and 
from that time onwards to his death a con¬ 
stant stream of papers flowed from his pra on 
echinoderms, and especially on crmoIamo^ 
phology. These are about fifty in numher, 
and to them we must add his two chief woite, 
the' Report on the stalked Crinoids, collected 
by the Challenger,’ published in 1864, aad 
that on the free-swimming forms in 1889. 
Besides these he was mint author (with lit. 
R. Etheridge, jun.) of the catalogue of the 
Blastoidea in the British Museum, and made 
important investigations into another fossil 
order, the Oystidea, 

The characteristic of his work, apart horn 
its thoroughness and accuracy, was that it 
was conducted on the foUowmg prinnple: 
’The only way to understand fossils properly 
is to gain a thorough knowledge of me mor¬ 
phology of their living representatives. These, 
on the other hand, seem to me incomplelely 
known, if no account is taken of the life 
forms which have preceded them.' 

Carpenter also largely aided in the section 
dealing with the echinoderms in Nicholson 
and Lydekker’s ‘ Poleeontology ’ (1889), 
wrote a popular account of the same group 
in Cassell’a ‘Natural History’ (1888), and 
was, in addition, ever ready to kelp fellow 


Carrodus_^ 

, rTT.m'science. riobaWy.these incea- 
'' Vlltoursafifectea even liia vifforoua con- 
for after suffering in the aummer 
ft® M unuBunlly severe attack of 
its effectB, aggravated hy eome 
Se’anvietiea, brought about an un- 
Ifflepression (for generally ha jaa ra- 
hia buoyant apmts), and vrhile 
P A.T«mdition, yielding to a audden and 

0 ?"^ iW- ^Thia Tvas a heavy loaa to 
it was, if possible, a yet heavier one 


19 April 1870 to Caroline Emmo Hale, 
L-htet of Edward Ilala, an assistant 
Ulster at Eton, by whom he had five sons, 
jUsumviug him. 

fObitoaiy notices; Proo. Roy. Soe. h. p. 
ran byi. bl. M[arehaU]; Proo. Linn. Soo. 
1590-2, P. 263; Geological Magazine, 1801, 
a 673, by F. A. BCather]; Nature, sliv. 628; 
mfunnation from Mrs. Carpenter (widow), and 
Mwinnl knowledao.1 T, G. B. 


CAERODUS, JOHN TTPLADY (;188G- 
1896 ), violinist, son of Tom OarroduSj^barher 
snd musifl-eeUer, was born at Braithwaite, 
near Keighley, Yorkshire, on 20 Jan. 1836. 
lie had his first lessons on the violin from 
his father, and gave a concert at Keighley 
in 1846. Suhsequently he studied under 
ilolique in London and in 8tutt^t, and 
made a brilliant dfihut nt the Hanover 
Square Itoome on 1 June 1849. He joined 
the orchestra of the Boyal Italian Opera in 
1865, and, when Costa and Sainton resigned 
in 1S69, he was appointed leader, a post 
which he retained for twenty years. Ulti¬ 
mately he became principal violinist in the 
Philharmonic and several other leading or¬ 
chestras; and he was leader at the Leeds 
festival from 1880 to 1892. As a quartet 
player he appeared first at Molique’s cham- 
het concerts m 1860, and as a eoloist at the 
London Musical Society in 1868, In the 
latter capacity he was specially wdl known, 
being engaged at the tliystol Folace and 
the leading metropolitan and provincial con¬ 
certs. In 1876 he was appointed professor 
of the violin at the National Training School 
for Music, and in 1881 he began giving 
violin ndtols, which practically ended with 
a tour in South Africa (1890-1). For some 
time he was a professor at the Guildhall 
School of Music and at Trinity College, 
London. In February 1896 the freedom of 


5 Casey 

Keighley was presented to him in commemo¬ 
ration of the fiftieth anniversary of his first 
public appearance there. He was a splendid 
teacher, and in that capacity largely in- 



His solo-playing was much admired on ac¬ 
count of his fine tone and reliable tech¬ 
nique. Correctness and neatness rather than 
warmth and passion were the distinguishing 
features of Im style, and his ‘school’ was 
generally accepted as a modification of that 
of Spohr, His published compositions in¬ 
clude a romance (London, 1881, fol.) and 
several fantasias; and he edited for Pitman's 
‘Sixpenny Musical Library’ a collection of 
celebrated violin duets in eight hooks (Lon¬ 
don, 1880,4to) and soma studies. He wrote 
a good deal on his art in the mnsicol and 
otW journals. His ‘ Chats to Violin Stu¬ 
dents,' originally published in ‘ The Strad,’ 
were subsequently issued in book form (Lou¬ 
don, 1896). He died suddenly in London, 
ikim rupture of the (esophagus, on 18 July 
1896. He was twice married, and left five 
sons in the profession. 

[British Mnaenm Musie Catalogae; Grove's 
Sica of Mnsio; Brown and Stratton’s Brit, 
Musical Blog.; Scottish Musical Monthly, Octo¬ 
ber 1694, August 1896; Miisical Times, August 
1886; information from family.] J. 0. H. 

OABBOLL, LEWIS (1883-1898), 
pseudonym. [See Donosoir, Ohabmis Lni- 

WIDBIJ.] 

OASET, JOHN (1820-1801), mathema¬ 
tician, horn at Killienny, co. Cork, in 
May 1820, was the eon of WBliam Casey. 
He was educated at first in a small siihool in 
his native village, and afterwards atMitchels- 
town. He became a teacher under the board 
of national education in various schools, in¬ 
cluding Tipperary national school, and ulti¬ 
mately heaft-moster of the centoal model 
schools, Kilkenny, He turned his attention 
to mathematics, and succeeded in solving 
Foncelet’s theorem geometrically. This so¬ 
lution led him into correspondence with Dr. 
Salmon and Bichard Townsend (1821-1884) 
[q.v.] At Townsend’s suggestion he entered 


sizaramp in icsdu and a sonoioramp m xaox, 
and graduating B.A, in 1862. !^om 1862 
till 1878 he was mathematical master in 
Kingstown school. On 14 May 1866 he was 
elected a member of the Boyal Irish Aca¬ 
demy, and in March 1880 became a member 
of its council. In 1869 he received from 
Dublin University ihe honorary degree of 
LL.D. In 1873 he was oiSered a professor¬ 
ship of mathematics at Trinity College, but 
with some reluctance he chose ra&er to 
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assist the advancement of Homan catholic 
education hj accepting' the professorship of 
higW mathematics and mathematical phy¬ 
sios in the Catholic University. He was 
elected a member of the London Mathemati¬ 
cal Society on 12 Nov. 1874, a fellow of the 
Hoyal Society of London on 3 June 1876, 
and a member of the Soci4t4 Scientifique de 
Bruxelles in 1878. In 1878 the EoyM Irish 
Academy conferred on him a Cunningham 
gold medal. In 1881 the Norwegian govern¬ 
ment presented him with Niels Henrik 
Abel's works. 

In 1881 Casey relinquished hie post in the 
Catholic University, and was elected to a 
fellowship in the Hoyal University, and to a 
lectureship in mathematics in University 
College, ^phen’s Green, which he retoined 
until his death. In 1881 he began a series 
of mathematical class-hooks, which have a 
high reputation. He was elected a memb^ 
of the Soci£t6 Mathdmatique de Prance in 
1884, and received the honorary degree of 
LL.D, from the Royal University of Ireland 
in 1885. He died at Dublin on 8 Jan. 1891. | 

Casey’s work was chiefly confned to plane j 
geometm a subject which he treated with i 
great ability. Professor Cremona speaks | 
with admiration of the elegance and mastery 
with which he handled dimcult and intricate 
questions. He was largely self-taught, but 
widened his knowledge by an extensive 
correspondence with mathematicians in 
various parts of Europe. 

Casey was the author of: 1. 'On Cubic 
Transformations ’ (‘ Cunningham Memoirs 
of the Hoyal Irish Academy," No. 1), Dublin, 
1880,4to. 2. ' A Sequel to Euclid' (Dublin 
University Press Series), Dublin, 1881,8vo; 
6th edit, by Patrick A. E. Dowling, 1892, 
3. ‘A Treatise on the Analytical Geometry 
of the Point, Line, Circle, and Conic Sec¬ 
tion ’ (Dublin University Press Series), 
Dublin, 1885, 8vo; 2nd edit, by Dowling, 
1893. 4. ‘ A Treatise on Elementary Trigo¬ 
nometry,’ Dublin, 1886, 8vo; 4th edit, by 
Dowling, 1896. 6, 'A Treatise on Plane 
Trigonometry containing an Account of 
Hyperbolic Eunctions,' Dublin, 1888, 8vo. 
6. ‘A Treatise on Spherical Trigonometry,’ 
Dublin, 1889, 8vo. He edited ‘The First 
Six Books of Euclid’ (Dublin, 1882, 8vo; 
11th edit, 1892), and was the author of eigh¬ 
teen mathematical papers between 1861 and 
1880, enumerated in the Hoyal Society’s 
' Catalogue of Scientific Papeia.’ From 1862 
to 1868 he was one of the editors of the 
‘ Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin Messenger 
of Mathematics,’ and for several years was 
Dublin correspondent of the ‘ Jahrbuch fiber 
die Fortschcitte der Mathematik,’ 


--O- -- ^ ] 

pp. xxiv-xxv; information kindiv rirm i 
1 K. Ingram, esq., LL.D.] 

CASS, SiE JOHN (1066-1718), bentf*, 
tor of the city of London, son of Tlwi^ 
Cass, carpenter to the royal ordnance m 
born in London in 1666, and attained’ar^ 
city merchant to an infiuential position ard 
a large income. He built and endowed two 
schools near St. Botolph’s, Aldgate, wMci 
were opened in 1710, and on 23 Jan. I 7 ia 
he became alderman of Portsoken wiri 
On 26 Nov. 1710 he was returned to patlii, 
ment for the city in the ohurA ana tore 
interest, and he was re-elected on 12 W 
1713. On 26 June 1711 he was elected 
sheriffi ' to the great joy of the high chmct 
party,* and on 12 June 1712, upon tho occa¬ 
sion of the city’s address to Queen Anne in 
favour of peace, he was knighted. In spite 
of his toryism Boyer notes that he voted 
against Bolingbroke’s treaty of commerce in 
June 1713. Sir John died on 6 July 1718. 



chancery in con- 


formi^ with the intention of on unflniahed 
codicil to the will of 1709. The income 
from the Cass estates now exceeds 6,0001, 
per annum. The hulk of this is expended 
upon an elementoryday school, newly erected 
at Hackney, for boys and girls, numbering 
about two hundred and fifty, who are pa^ 
tially found in food and clothing, in addi¬ 
tion to a technical institute, in connection 
with which are several exhibitions. 


[J. B. Hollingworth's Sermon, with some Ac* 
count of Six John Oass, 1817; Boyer's AnnelB 
of Queen Anne, 17SS, pp. 478, 616, 681,637; 
Scheme of Charity CommisBioDers,oLfieredtobe 
printed 6 May 1896; notes kindly communi¬ 
cated by Charles Weloh, esq., F.S.A.] T. S. 


OATES, WILLIAM LEIST HEAD- 
WIN (1821-1896), compiler, eldest son of 
Robert Cates, solicitor, of Fakenhom, Nor¬ 
folk, and his wife, Mary Ann He^win, 
was born at that place on 12 Nov. 1821. 
He wae educated for the law under a private 
tutor, and after passing his examinations at 
the London Umversity went to Chatteris, 
Cambridgeshire. He subsequently removed 
to Gravesend for about a year, but^ failing 
to establish a practice, took an appomtment 
in 1844 ae articled clerk to Jqlm Barfield, 
solicitor, at Thatchom, Berkshire. 

His work proving thoroughly uncongenial 
and irksome to him, he abandoned the pro¬ 
fession, first for private tuition, and later on 
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—;—In 1848 he settled at Wilms- 
and some years later at Dida- 
r-neSanrhester. fn 1860heremov^ 

Krd Bolingbroto Woodward 


in WieiU'oarB-* — ~ — — 

General Biography’ (London, 

3rd ed. 1880J. Failing health 
-.wUed him to quit London in September 
SK, near Uxbridge, where he died 
^ oDec 1893. On 36 July 1845 he married 
Serine, daughter of Aquila Eobins of 

^^sides the'works already named and the 
Jeleon ‘ChronoloCT’ in the 'Eneyclo- 
Mdia Britannica’ (9th edi^) he was 
Mthor of: !■ ‘The Pocket Date Book,’ 
Lndon, 1863, 8vo, which ran to a second 
edition. 2. ‘History of England from the 
Death of Edward the Confessor to the Death 
of King John,’ London, 1874,8vo. He edited 
and largely re-wrote ‘The Biographical 
TKasnry. . .By S. Maunder, Thirteenth 
edition,'^London, 1866,8vo, besides saperin- 
teading the fourteenth edition in 1873 and 
a subsefluent one in 1882. He also trans¬ 
lated and editedvols. Ti. to viii. ofd’Aubignfi’a 
‘Hiatoiy of die Eeformation in Europe in 
the Tiine of Calvin,’ London, 1876-8, 8vo. 

rPrivats information; Brit. Mus. OatJ 
'■ B. B. W. 

OAULPULD, ETCHED (1833-1887), 
Irish sntiquary, was bom in Cork on S3 April 
1823, and educated under Dr. Browne at 
the Bandon endowed school, whence he was 
admitted a peusioner at Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1841. He graduated B.A. in 
181.5, LL.B. in 1864, and LL.D. in 1886. 
He often referred to the benefit he derived 
while at coUego from the lectures in an¬ 
cient philosophy of William Archer Butler 
[d. V. J In 1863 he published his ‘ Sigilla 
Hcclesiffi Hibevnicin Illustrata.’ In 1867 he 
edited for the Camden Society the ‘ Diary 
of Howland Davies, D.D., Dean of Cork,' 
1689-80; and in 1869 he published‘Eotulus 
Pipes donensis,’ or Pipe Eoll of Cloyne. In 
1800 be discovered at Dunmanway House, 
CO. Cork, the original manuscript of the 
autobiographicolmemoii of Six Eichaid Cox, 
extending from 1702 to 1707, which had 
'^en used by Harris in his edition of Ware’s 
* Writers of Ireland,’ and published the frag¬ 
ment an extenso. The Society of Antiquaries 
elected him a follow on 13 Feb. 1863. 
While at 0.xford in this year ho discovered in 
the Bodleian Library the curious manuscript 
'Life of St. Fin Barre,’ which he copied and 


puhliahed in 1864. In the same year he 
became librarian of the Eoyal Cork Insti¬ 
tution. In 1876 appeared his important edi¬ 
tion of the ‘ Oounoil Book of the Corporation 
of Cork,’ followed in 1877 by ‘ The Eegister 
of the Parish of Christ Church, Cork.’ Next 
year appeared the ‘ Council Book of the Cor¬ 
poration of Youghol,’ with annals and appen¬ 
dices, to whiii succeeded the ‘ Council 
Book of the Corporation of Kinsale, 1662- 
1800.’ He was also author of ‘ Annals of 
St. Fin Barra's Cathedral, Cork,’ 1871, and 
‘Annals of the Cathedral of St. Colman, 
Oloyne,’ besides numerous contributions to 
antiquarian periodicals and especially to 
‘Notes and ^Queries.’ As an archieologist 
and genealogist he had few rivals, and ms 
assistance was seldom sought unsuccessfully. 
He was appointed in 1876, by royal sign 
manual, librarian to the Queen’s College, 
Cork, and in 1882 was made an honorary 
member of the Eoyal Academy of History 
at Madrid. He was also a member for 
many years of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Normandjr, and he was an active member of 
the committee for rebuilding Cork cathe¬ 
dral. He died at the Eoyal Cork Institu¬ 
tion on S Feb. 1887, and was buried in the 
churchyard of Douglas, oo. Cork. His wife, 
Dora Bowden, survived him. 

[Cork Weekly News, 19 Feb. 1887 j Times, 
24 Feb. 1887; Atheasoum, 1887, i. 200; Men 
of the Time, 12th edit.; Boase's Modern Enriish 
Biography, i, 673 ; Brit. Mus, Cat,] T, S, 

CAVE, ALPBED (1847-1900), congre¬ 
gational divine, bom in Loudon on 29 Aug. 
1847, was the xom-th son of Benjamin Care 
by his wife, Harriet Jane, daughter of Samuel 
Hackett, He was educated at the Philolo¬ 
gical School, Morylebone Eoad, London, and 
originally intended to study medicine; hut 
in I860,havingresolved to become a minister, 
he entered New Ooll^, London, whence he 
graduated B.A. at London University in 
1870. On leaving New College in 1872, he 
became minister at Berkliamp8tead,wheuhe 
removed in 1876 to Watford, In 1880 he 
resigned his pastorate, and became professor 
of Hebrew and churem history at Hackney 
College. Two years later he was appointed 
principal and professor of apologeticol, doc¬ 
trinal, and pastoral theology, omces whidi 
he retained until his death. In 1888 he was 
chosen congregational union lecturer, taking 
as his subject ' The Inspiration of the Old 
Testament inductively considered’ (London, 
1888, 8vo; 2nd edit, 1889). In 1889 he re¬ 
ceived the honorary degree of D.D, from the 
university of St. Andrews. 

In 18w and 1898 Cave was chairman of 
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the London boatd of congregational mini¬ 
sters, and in 1893-4 lie was merchants* lec¬ 
turer. He was also a director of the London 
Missionary Society and of the Colonial Mis¬ 
sionary Society. He died on 19 Deo. 1900 
at Hachney College House, Hampstead, and 
was buried on 24 Dec. In 1873 he married 
Sarah Bebecca Hallifax Fox, who survived 
him. 

Besides the worh already mentioned Cave 
was the author of: 1. 'The Scriptural Doc¬ 
trine of Sacrifice and Atonement,’Edinburgh, 
1877, 8vo; 2nd edit. 1890. 2. ‘An Intro¬ 
duction to Theology,' Edinburgh, 1886,8vo ; 
2nd edit. 1896. 3. ‘ I'he Battle of the Stand¬ 
points, the Old Testament and the Higher 
Criticism,’ London, 1890, 8vo; 2nd edit. 
1892. 4. ‘ The Spiritual World: the last 
Word of Philosophy and the first Word of 
Christ,’ London, 1894,8vo. 6. ‘ The Story of 
the Foundmg of Hackney College,’ London, 
1898, 8vo. He also assisted in translating 
Domer’s ‘ Glaubenslehre,' 1880-2,4 vols., for 
Clark’s ‘Foreign Theological Library.’ 

[Times, 20 Dec. 1900, Who’s Who, 1901,] 

CAVE, Sib LEWIS WILLIAM (i832- 
1897), judge, eldest son of William Cave, a 
small landowner of Desborough, Northamp¬ 
tonshire, by Elizabeth, his wife, was bom at 
Desborowh on 3 July 1882. He was edu¬ 
cated at Kugby School and Lincoln College. 
Oxford, of imioh he was Crewe exhibitioner. 
He matriculated on26Marchl861,gradttated 
B.A. (second class in Uteres humanioree) in 
1866,andptooeededM,A.inl877. On27Jan. * 
1856 he was admitted student at the Inner j 
Temple, and was there called to the bar on I 
10 June 1859, and elected bencher on 16 June 
1877. He went at first the midland circuit, 
but afterwards migrated to the north-eastern, 
where he had for some years a large general 
practice. In 1866 he was appointed revising 
Wrister, in 1873 recorder of Lincoln, and 
on 28 June 1876 was gazetted Q.O. He 
was commissioner for the autumn assize in 
1877, was placed on the Oxford election 
commission in 1880 (10 Sept.], and in 1881 
was raised to the bench as justice of the 
high court, queen’s bench division, and 
knighted (11 March, 1 AprU). The ap¬ 
pointment was unexpected, as Cave's repu¬ 
tation was greater on circuit than in the 
metropolis, but was amply justified by the 
result. The newjudge joined unusual vigour 
and soundness of judgment to a businesslike 
habit of mind, which greatly contributed to 
despatch. He seized points with remarkable 
rapidity, and his stereotyped response, ‘That 
won’t do, you know. Have you anything 
else P ’ or ‘ What do you say to that P ’ ad¬ 


dressed to the opposing counsel, W-'jr 
served to cut short a tedious argument ti' 
was as competent in criminal as in civii’c,*' 
His knowledge of mercantile affairs wasc-" 

E rehensive and intimate, and eapeciallyf^T' 
im for the post of bankruptcy ind^^ 
which he was aisigned on the transfci'- 
of the jurisdiction to the queen’s benehV 
vision under the Act of 1883. To hh 
administration the success of that meatj." 
was in no small degree due; and had hs , 
tired from the bench when he resimedttL' 
bankruptcy jurisdiction, at the commew 
ment of 1891, ha would have avoideilt 
certain loss of reputation. He never 
showed equal vigour, and the signs of dlu- 
were painMlymanifest for sometime!, fir. 
his death (of paralysis) at his re-idea 

Manor House, vVoodmansterne, Epsom i 
7 Sept. 1897. His remains were iuterrelj- 
St. Peter’s, Woodmansterne, on 10 Sept ' 
Cave was burly in person and bluff n 
manner, and looked, as he was, the vervin. 
carnation of sound commonsense. He ini'- 
ried on 6 Aug. 1856 Julia, daughter of th- 
Rev. 0. F. Watkins, vicar of Briiwotti 
Northamptonshire, by whom he hod issuo, ’ 
He was joint editor of: 1. Stone’s'Pru,. 
ties of Petty Sessions,’ London, 1861 (fth 
edit.), 8yo. 2. ‘Keiports of the Court f,« 
the Consideration of Crown Oases Reserv^’ 
London, 1801-6,8vo. 8. The third volmn- 
of the thirteenth edition of Burn’s ‘Justics 
of the Peace,’ London, 1889, 8vo. Hs wm 
solely responsible for the sixth and ssventli 
editions of Addison’s ‘ Treatise on the Law 
of Contracts,' London, 1809,1876,8vo, and 
for the fifth edition of Addison’s' Law of 
Torts,’ London, 1879, 8vo. 

[Foster's Man at the Bor, Alumni Oxon, ud 
Bnionet.ige; London Q-ozette, 10 Sept, I 8 SO; 
Farl. Pap. (H. C.), 1881, c. 2856; Times,SSept. 
1897; Ann. Eeg. 1897, ii. 176; I«w Joam. 
11 Sept. 1897; Law Times, 11 Sept. 1897, So¬ 
licitor's Joum. 11 Sept, 1897; Hen andWomea 
of the Time, 1895; Vanity Fair, 7 Dec. 1893, 
Birrell’s Life of Lockwood, p. 84; Lw 
and Rev. 4th ser. xxiii. 89-42.] J. H, B. 

OAVEN15ISH (1830-1899), pseudonym. 
[See Jones, Hbnbt.] 


OAVBNDISH,ADA(1839-1896),actress 
made her first appearance at theNewRoyalty 
on 31 Aug. 1863 as Selina Squeers in a hur- 
letta called ‘ The Pirates of Putney,’ on 
28 Sept, was Venus in Mr. Burnand’a 
‘Ixiou,^ and on IS April 1866 Himodamia in 
JPirithous, Son of Ixion.’ At thellwniarket, 
in ‘ A Romantic Attachment,’ on 16 Feb.1866, 
she essayed comedy for the first time. After 
playing Mrs. Featherleyin ‘ A Widow Hunt’ 
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St. James’s Lady Avontkle m tlxe 
‘’■ronf Reform,’ sho first distinguished 
SAf the oriffW Mrs. Pinchbeck in 
Ui n’s Jdaptotion 'Hope,' Haymarket, 
11(69. At the opening of the Vau- 
,; ikonlflApril 1870 she was the original 
M DiSington in ‘For Love or Money.’ 
Mn ,6 , 4.1,0 AfftTOhusn San 



fircf nuK>t in 1110401''^ = - — Y •, 

. Gaiety Donna Diana in a revival of 
?• nlc’ so named; and at the Court Estelle 
•‘".^ifakeii Spells.’ Her greatest success 
IVCvMemek in Wilkie Collins’s 'New 
Va-rjiH’ at the Olympic, on 10 May 1878, 
^bea her acting made the fortime of an un- 
a=a»t piece. She was for a time manager 
if the OliTnpic, at which she played several 
, ri dnal parts, and was seen ns Juliet. Lady 
aincarty, an original pm-t in Taylors piece 
named, was given on 9 March 1874. She 
nasnlioseen as Madonna Pia in ‘Put to the 
Ti,t' InAprill87S,attheGaiety,sheplnyod 
Pestrioein ‘Much Ado about Nothing.’ At 
the Globe, on 15 April 1876, she was the 
bfroine ofWilkie Collins’s ‘ Mias Gwilt.’ On 
15 Jan. 1877 she was at the Olympic the Queen 
gf Connaught in the piece so named. In 1878 
eke went to America, opening at the Broad¬ 
way as Mercy Merrick, and paying through 
the united States ns Bo.saliud,Lady Teaslo, 
aad Juliet. In 1877 she opened the St. 
Jimes’s as Lady Teazle. On 10 Juno she 
played Blanche in ‘ Night and Morning,’ a 
tendering of ‘La Joie fait Peur.’ On her 
marriage, on 8 May 1886, to Francis Albert 
Marshfil fq. v.l, she practically retired from 
the stage, out after his death, on 28Dec. 1889, 
acted occasionaUy in the coiintiy. Sho had 
good gifts in comedy and serious drama, and 
was more than respectable in Shakespearean 
characters. She died in Loudon 6 Oct. 1896. 

[Personalknowledge; Pascos's Dramatic List; 
Scott and Howard's Blanchard; Hullingshead’s 
6aiety Chronicles; Cook's Nights at the Play; 
Atbensum, 12Oct. 1895, Sunday Times; The 
Theatre; Era, wirious yaara ] J. K. 

CAVENDISH, Sin OHAliLES (1691- 
1G31), mathematician, horn in 1691, was the 
youngest son of Sir Charles Cavendish (1668- 
1617), of Welbeck Abbey, Nottinghamshire, 
by his second wife, Catherine, Baroness Ogle 
0, 1629), only surviying daughter of Outli- 
bert Ogle, baron Ogle (tf. 1697). Sir William 
Cavendish [q. y.] was his grandfather, and 
V'ilUam Cavendish, first dmte of Newcaatlo 
[q. v.], ivns his brother. From his youth he 
inclined to learning. According to John 
Aubrey ‘he was a little weake crooked man, 
and nature having not adapted him for the 


court nor oampe, he betooke Mmselfe to the 
study of the luathematiques, wherein he be¬ 
came a great master.’ In March 1612 he and 
his brother aceompamed Sir Henry Wotton 
[q. v.] to France (Niohom, Progresses of 
James 1, 1828, ii. 438). IIis father, on his 
death in 1617, left him a good estate, and he 
devoted himself to the collection of mathe¬ 
matical works and the patronage of mathe¬ 
maticians. Ho was knighted at Welbeck 
on 10 Aug. 1619 during a visit of the king 
to his brother (tb. iii. 669-60). On 23 Jan, 
1623-4 he was returned to parliament for 
the borough of Nottingham, Ho was also 
retarned for the same place to the third 
parliament of Charles I on 18 Feh. 1827-8, 
and to the Short parliament on 30 March 
1640. On the outbreak of the civil war 
Cavendish, with his brother Newcastle, en¬ 
tered the king's service, serving under his 
brother as lieuieuant-general of the horse. 
He behaved with ^eat gallantry in sevsral 
actions, particulariy distinguishing himself 
at Marston Moor (OLAsnnnon, Uistory of 
the PebelUon, 1888, iii. 376). After that 
battle, despairing of the royal cause, he 
repaired to Scarborough and embarked with 
his brother for Hamburg, where he arrived 
on 8 July 1644. He accompanied his 
brother to Paris in 1646 and to The Hague. 
On 4 May 1649 he petitioned the committee 
for compounding to be permitted to com¬ 
pound his delinquency in the first war, and 
on 27 Aug., his fine having been paid, an 
order was made for discharging his estate. 
On 4 Jan. 1660-1, however, the committee 
for Staffordshire informed the committee 
for compounding that Sir Charles had been 
beyond seas at the time of his composition, 
and that he was a very dangerous per¬ 
son. On 27 and 28 March the sequestration 
of his estates was ordered on account of 
his adherence to Charles Stuart and of his 
being abroad without leave (of. Cal, State 
Papers, Dom. 1651, p. 114). Oavendish 
was disinclined to make any concession by 
returning to England, but os the revenue 
from his estates was sei viceahle to his family, 
his brother Newcastle induced Clarendon to 
persuade him to make his submission. He 
accordingly repaired to England in the 
beginning of November with Lady New¬ 
castle. They staged in Southwark and 
afterwards in losings at Oovent Garden, in 
great poverty, lie was finally admitted to 
compound, and succeoded in purchasmg 
Welbeck and Boleover which had been con- 
fiecated from his brother. The proceedings 
in regard to his estates were not com;pleted 
at the time of his death. He was buried at 
Boleover in the family vault on 4 Feb. 
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1653-4. Another account places his death 
some days later (see Cal, of ClarendonPapers, 
1869, ii. 317). He was unmarried. 

Cavendish was noted for his mathematical 
knowledge as well as for his Iot e of mathe¬ 
maticians. Aubrey relates that ‘ he had 
collected in Italie, France, &c., with no 
small chordge, as many manuscript mathe¬ 
matical! hookes as filled a hoggeahead, which 
he intended to have printed; which if he 
had lived to have doune, the ^owth of 
mathematicaUleariunghadbeen thirty yeares 
or more forwarder than ’tis.’ His executor, 
an attorney of GUfford’a Inn, dying, however, 
left the manuscripts in the custody of his 
wife, who sold them as waste paper. Caven¬ 
dish was a great admirer of Send Descartes 
and tried to induce him and Claude Mv- 
dorgo to come to England that they might 
settle there under the patronage of Charles I. 
According to .Tohn "Wallis (1616-1703) 
[q. V.], however, he convinced Giles Per- 
sonne de Roherval that Descartes was in¬ 
debted to Thomas Harriot [q. v.] in bis 
additions to the theory of equations. In 
1636 Mydorge sent Cavendish his treatise 
on refraction {Hist. MSS, Comm. Portland 
MSS. ii. p. 128), which was probably iden- 
ticol with his ‘Prodromi catoptricorum et 
dioptricorum,’ published in Paris three years 
later. Cavendish was also the friend of 
Pierre Gassend, "William Oughtred [q. v.], 
and John Twysden [q. v.] According to 
John PeU [q. v.] ' he writt severall things 
in mathematiques for his owne pleasure.’ A 
number of his letters to that mathematician 
are preserved among the Birch manuscripts 
in the British Museum, and some of them 
were printed by Bobert Vaughan (1795- 
1868) [q. V.] in the second volume of his 
‘Protectorate of Cromwell' (1838) (where 
Cavendish is confused with his nephew, 
Lord Mansfield), and by James Orchard 
Halliwell [q. v.] in his ‘ Collection of Letters 
illustrative of the Progress of Science in 
England’ {Hist, Soe. of Scienae, 1841). 
Cavendish was probably the author of some 
mathematical papers, formerly in the pos¬ 
session of John Moore (1046-1714) [q. v.], 
bishop of Ely, attributed by "White ETennett 

E q. V.] to Sir Charles Cavendish [q. v.], 
irother of the Earl of Devonshire. His 
sister-in-law, the Duchess of Newcastle, 
dedicated to him her ' Poems and Fancies ’ 

ffl . A letter from Hobbes to Cavendish 
L641 is in the Harleian MSS. (6796, 
f. 293), and another from PeU dated 18 Feb. 
1644-6 is preserved in the same coUeotion 
(jb. 6796, ff. 295-0). 

[Life of William Cavendish, Duke of New¬ 
castle, ed. G. H, Firth, 1886, index; Lloyd's 


Memoires, 1608, p 672; Collins’s HisToT" 
tionsofNobleFamilies, 1752 ,nn 24 v.i V 
Brief lives, ed. Clark, 1898, j. 153 l 4 ’ 3 „^ 'iTj* 
386; Bigaud’a Corresp. of Scientific ilen 
1. 22 28, 29, 68 , 87. 88 ; Calendar of Comm, f 
for Compounding, pp. 2021-3; CUrendoT'.. • 
Papers, 111 . 31, 223; Berry’s Gen. 

48; Bliet. MSS. Comm. Portland M.S 8 
128: Sanford and Townsend’s Great Gov/J V 
Families, 1866, 1 . 141.] j. 

CAVENDISH, WILLIAM, 

Ddkb op DnvojraHiEB, seventh Mahqto 
Habtihoioit, tenth Eabl op DEvossHret 
and second Eabl op BoBiiNeioii fisns' 
1891), bom on 27 April 1808, in.Chatk 
Street, Berkeley Square, was the eldest =» 

of WUliam Cavendish (1783-18121 hvl! 
wife Louisa (d. 18 AprU 1863), eldest da^ 
ter of Cornelius O’Oallaghan, first Bms 
Lismore. Lord George Augustus Henir 
Cavendish, first earl of Burlington ( 173 / 
1834), was his grandfather, and "William 
Cavendish, fourth duke of Devonshire [q v.l 
was his great-grandfather. He was edu¬ 
cated at Eton and at Trinity GoUege, Cam¬ 
bridge, graduating B.A. in 1829 as seeoail 
wraMler and eighth classic, Henry Philpott 
[q.y.j, afterwards bishop of "Worcester, W 
senior wronger. In the ensuing examina¬ 
tion for the Smith’s prizes the order of tkir 
names was reversed. He was also eightli 
in the first class of the classical tripos, le 

f raduated M.A, in 1829, and received tlie 
onorary degree of LL.D. on 6 July 18K, 
On 18 June 1829 he was returned for tlie 
university to the House of Commons, where 
in 1831 and 1832 he supported the govern¬ 
ment proposals for parliamentary reform. 
He wae, in consequence, rejected by the 
university at the Section of 1831, but on 
13 July was returned for Malton in Yotbbire, 
On 10 Sept. 1831 his grandfather was created 
Earl of Burlington, and he was hencefortb 
styled Lord Cavendish. In the same year 
accepting the Chiltem Hundreds he suc¬ 
ceeded his grandfather as M.P. for Derby¬ 
shire on 22 Sspt,, and on 24 Deo. 1832 be 
was returned to North Dei'hyshire, which 
he continued to represent until, on 9 May 
1834, he succeeded uis grandfather as second 
earl of Burlington. On 16 Jon. 1868 he suc¬ 
ceeded to cousin, "William George Spencer 
Cavendish, sixth duke of Devonshire [q.v.] 
From the time of his removal to the upper 
house Burlington abandoned politics and 
devoted himself to the scientific and indus¬ 
trial concerns of the country. On entering 
into possession of the ducal estates he found 
them heavily enoumhered, and devoted him¬ 
self to relieving them of their hardens. 
He showed himself an enlightened and 
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iKial lattdownsr, eoatributing 


900.000/. 

''“lZ'’Xn.iorof7airways in’Covk 
‘'Tvataford, wliere Ub Irish estate of 
ituated. In. England his 
TTU pwtieularly assoemted with the 
j^^loBBeat of Barrow-in-Furness, whore 
Q to establish the iron miiimg and 
rMlpioducing industries. .He was cTiair- 
nnt the Barrow Efematite Company on 
?“ .oMtitution on 1 Jan. 1866, and with 
, Jjiaes Bainsden promoted the Furnoss 
Limy and the Devonshire and Bueolouchl 
Lis tfhieh were opened in September 
i«ti 7 ' Hs was also dasely asaooiated with 
j, Lffth of both Eastbourne and Buxton, 
@ ie otvned much property, as watering 

^'j^aashire was flrst president of the Iron 
ssJ fcteel Institute on its foundation in 1868, 
•n] was a munidcent contributor to the 
Vrlshire College of Science and to Owens 
CiUe're, Manchester. lie was chancellor of 
the umyeisity of London from 1830 to 1860, 
ii.d on tbs death of the prince consort in 
IStl wis choaen chancellor of Cambridge 
Initersity, an office which ha retained tiU 
la death. After the foundation of Victoria 
Unirecsity in 1880, he became its first chan¬ 
cellor. Ha was ohairaon of the royal com- 
icafion on smentifio instruction and the 
nJyancemeat of science, and presented the 
Ciyendish laboratory to Cambridge Univor- 
sty. He was one of tho originu foundors 
of the Royal Agrioultural Society in 1880, 
aad was president in 1870. On 26 July 
ISn he was nominalod a trustee of the 
Bntiah Museum. For fifty years ha was a 
breeder of shorthorns, and his Holker herd 
bad a wide reputation. 

Devonshire rarely spoke in the House of 
Lords. He supported Gladstone’s Irish 
Iborch Bill In 1860, and remained in har- 
, miny with that statesman until the secession 
I ofths liberal unionists in 1886 ontheques- 
> tioa of home rule, when he became chairman 
ofthe Loyal and Patriotic Union. He was 
Miniiuited If.G. on 26 March 1868, and a 
pfiyy coundllor on 26 March 1876. 

. Devonshire died on 21 Dec. 1891 at Holker 

HaU, his favourite residence, near Grange in 
Lancaslure, and was buried at Edensor, near 
Chstsworth, on 20 Dec. He was married on 
6Ang,1829,at Devonshire House, to Blanche 
Gcorgiaaa (1812-1840), fourth daughter of 
George Howard, sixth earl of Oarlisle [q. v.] 

By her he had three sons—Spencer Compton 
Caven^, eighth duke (1888-1908^ Lord 
f^eriokOharles Cavendish [q. v.l, and Lord 
£dw^ Cavendish (1838-1891)—and one 
uughtsr,Lady Louisa Caroline, married on 26 
bspt. 1866 to Rear-admiral Francis Egertou. 
m, xxn.—anp, 


Devonshire's portrait, painted by Mr, 
Henry 'Panworth Wells, was presented to 
the Iron and Steel . Institute on 19 March 
by a subscription among the members 
of the institute. 

[Times, .22 Dea. 1891; Proceedings of the 
Royal Society, 1802, vol, li, pp, xajcviii—sli; 
Journal of the Iron and Steel Instituto, 1809 
PP-6-28, 1872 i. 218, 1892 ii. 120-7; Doyle’s 
Ome 1 . 1 l Baronage, 1886.] JS, I, 0 . 

CAYLEY, ARTHUR (1821-1896), ma¬ 
thematician, the second son of Henry Cayley 
by his wife Maria Antonia Doughty, was 
horn at Richmond in Surrey on 16 Aug, 1^1. 
He entered Trinity Collego, Cambridge, in 
1838, and became scholar of the collage in 
1840. In 1812 he graduated as senior 
wrangler, and was awarded the first Smith's 
prise immediately afterwards; and ha was 
admitted to a Trinity fellowshm on S Oct. in 
that year. He remained in Cfamhridge for 
a few yews, giving himself up ohiefiy to 
mathematical research, and laying the founda¬ 
tion of several ranges of investigation which 
oooupiod him throughout hia Iffe. No con- 
gonial appointment, however, offorod itself 
which was suificiont to keep him in residence; 
it thus booame neceasary to choose some 
profession. lie selected law, left Cambridge 
in 1846, was admitted student of Lineoms 
Inn on 20 iS^ril 1846, and was called to the 
bat on 8 May 1849. He devoted himeelf 
strictly to conveyancing; yet, instead of 
attempting to secure a large practice, he 
carefully limited the amouat of work he 
would undertake. lie made a distinct re¬ 
putation by the excellence of his drafts, and 
it was osaerted that, had he cared, ho might 
have achieved a high legal position; but 
dping the whole of his legal career ho spent 
his jealously guarded leisurs in the pursuit 
of mathematics, 

Cayley remained at the bar for fourteon 
years. As an indication of his mathematical 
activity during this period, it may be suffi- 
oient to mention that be published more than 
two hundred mathematioal papers, which 
include some of his most brilliant discorarios. 

A change made in the constitution of the 
Sadlerian foundation at Cambridgo led to 
tho establishment of the Sadlerian professor¬ 
ship of pure mathematics in that university; 
and on 10 J une 1868 Cayley was elected into 
tlie professorship, an office which he held for 
Die rest of his life, Hunoeforward he lived 
in the universUy, often taking an important 
share in its administration, but fimflng hia 
greatest happiness in the discharge of his 
statutory duty ‘ to explain and teach the 
principles of pure mathomatios, and to apply 
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himself io the advancement of that science. 
Such a life naturally was of a quiet tenor, 
and Oayley did not possess the ambition 01 
playing a prominent part in public life. 
Indeed,it was seldom that duties fell to him 
which brought him into popular notice; 
perhaps the most conspicuous exception was 
his presidency of the British Association in 
1888. Scientific honours came to him in 
copious measure. He was made an honorary 
feUow of Trinity in 1872, and three years 
later was made an ordinary follow once more, 
his first tenure having lapsed in 1862. He 
roeeived honorary degrees from many bodies, 
among others from Oxford, Dublin, Edin¬ 
burgh, Gottingen, Heidelberg, Leyden, and 
Bologna, os well os from his own univermty. 
From the Eoyal Society of London (of which 
he was elected fellow on 3 June 1862) he re¬ 
ceived a Boyal medal in 1869 and the Copley 
medal in 1882, the latter being the highest 
honour which that body can bestow. In 
addition to membership of all the leading 
scientific societies of his own country, he 
was an honorary foreign member of the French 
Institute and of the academies of Berlin, 
Gottingen, St. Petersburg, Milan, Bomo, 
Leyden, Upsala, and Hungary j and he ac¬ 
cepted an invitation from the Johns Uopldns 
University, Baltimore, to deliver a special 
course oi^ lectures there, discha^ing this 
office between December 1881 cud Jimo 1882. 
His life pursued an even scientific course, 
and his productive activity in mathematics 
was terminated only by his death, which 
occm'red at Cambridge on 2G Jan. 1896. He 
is buried in the Mill Boad cemetery, Cam¬ 
bridge. His portrait, painted by Mr. Lowes 
Diclnnsou in 1874, hangs in the dining hall 
of Trinity college; and a bust, ly Mr. lienry 
■Wiles, was placed in 1888 in the library of 
that college. 

Cayley contributed to nearly every sub¬ 
ject in the range of pm'e mathematics, and 
some of its branches owe their origin to him. 
Conspicuously among these may bo cited 
the theory of invariants and covariants; the 
general establishment of hypergeometry on 
broad foundations, and specially the intro¬ 
duction of ‘ the absolute ’ into the discussion 
of metrical properties! the profound develop¬ 
ment of branches of algebra, which first were 
explained in a memoir on matrices; contribu- | 
tioiis to the theory of groups of operations; 
and advances in the theoiy of tho solution 
of the ^uintic equation, llot less important 
were his contributions to the theory of ana¬ 
lytical geometry, alike in^ regard to curves 
and to surfaces. There is hardy an important 
question in the whole range of either subject 
in the solution of which he has not had some 


share. 


3 . Nor i9_ it to the variouTtk^ 
pure matiiematics alone that he contnh , ? 
His services in the region of thooS.i 
ostronomy wore of substantial impotal** 
and in one instance ho was enabled 17’ 
elaborate piece of refined analysis tn it“ 


J. xcoiwai U.OUJ.U11WU101-B. Also, mlflUnin 

any estimate of his work, account should if 
taken of the various papers he wrote uiwT 
theoretical dynamics, and in pnitiouW rf 
tworapOTts upon that subject presented! 
the British Association. It remains 
course, with the future to assign him’C 
position among tho masters of his science 
By his contomporaries he was acknowledfd 
one of the greatest mathematicians of w 
time. “ 


As regards his publications, the hodyijto 
he found in tho memoirs contributed, tliouili 
more than fifty years, to various mathemsM 

journals and to the proceedings of lesmed 

societies. Ilis papers, amounting to non 
than nine hundred in number, have tea 
collected and issued in a set of thiiteen 
volumos, together with an index volume, by 
the Cambridge University Press (1889^{ 
Oayley himsolf published only one sepante 
hook, ‘ A Troatiso on Elliptic Funclioiu' 
(Cambridge, 187C; a second edition, nift 
only slight changes, was published in Hi95 
after his death), 

[Proceedings of the Eoyal Sec. vol, Iriii, 
(1896), pp, i-xliii, reprinted ns a preface to wl! 
viii. of the Oolloctod MathomntiGal Pupen^ ai 
just quot ed. Tho exact dates and places of the 
publication of his memoirs are stated in coo. 
noction with each paper contained in the thiitnn 
volumos. Prefixed to vnl, xi. is an oiccltat 
photograph of Oayley by Mr. A. O. Dew-Smith ] 

.A. n. F, 

CECIL, ABTIIUB, whose real name was 
ABimrii Omijj Bltot (1843-1898), netot, 
born near London in 1843, played as oa 
amateur at tho Bichmoud theatre and else¬ 
where, and made, as Arthur Cecil, on 
Easter Monday 1869, his first moiessiouid 
apipoaranoe at tho Gallery of Illustration 
with the German BecdsosMr. Ohurchmouse 
in Mr. Gilbert’s ‘ No Cards,’ and Box in the 
musical rondoring of ‘ Box and Oox ’ Tm Mr, 
Burnand andSirArthurSuUivan. Inl874he 
joined tho company at the Globe, awstins 
on 24 .Tan. as.Tonathan Wagstaff in llr. 6if- 
hert’e ‘ Committed for Trial,’ and playing on 
6 April Mr. Justice Jones in Alberyve ‘Wig 
and Gown.’ At the Qniety on 19 Dec. he 
was Dr. Cains, and in the following Fe- 
brunry, ai. tho Opera Oomique, Toudistone. 
Other ports in which ho was seen were Sir 
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—^ . nn,,,fiCT in 'Loncloii AsauruncO) 
in the musical piece so 
«»"S%SrAnaTole in the -IsW of 
I fihmles in Byi’on's ‘Oil and 
Ater Teazle, Tony Lumpkin, 
\Biegw, “ . ,m Parents and Oiiar- 

“^ WSfflohe on 16 April 1876 ho 
St Dr Downward in Wie Ool- 
^“‘ata Gwilt,’having' previously nt the 
If on 6 Feb. played Ohappuis in 
“ ?Lne Boleyn.' On 30 aont. at 
of Wales/he was in ‘ Peril ’ the 
StRoodbL Grafton. The Hev. Noel 
S ™>pHiin the ' Vicarage ’ followed on 
aCohl877, and Baron Stein in ‘Diplo- 
“ 19 .Tan. 1878. There also ho plnyod 

Vffl^aaffidge i“ ‘ Oasle ’ and Tom Dibhles in 
a CTothing/ On 27 Sept. 1870 he 
Jthe tot Johnllaniond, M.P., in ‘ Duty. 
At the opening by the Bancrofts of thoHay- 
mnket on 31 Jan. 1880 he played arnvus ni 
“ifoBay.’ He was Loi-d Ptarmigan in ‘ So- 
(Wv’aiid Demarots in ‘ Plot and Passion.’ 
At the Court tlieatre, in the manago- 
meat of which ha was su^equontly osao. 
wtedwith John Clayton [q. v. Suppl.j.ho 
lUOB 34 Sept, 1881 the first Baron Vordii- 
tet ia ‘ Honour.’ At this house lie was the 
(iBt Connor Ilennassy in tho ‘IJoetor’ on 
ailMoh 1888, and subsoquontly played Mr. 
Qayoninthe ‘Millionaire,’ Iliohard Blook- 
lainin ‘Margery’s Lovers,’ Buxton Scott in 
'ToimgMrB. mnlhrop,’ Lordllonry Toiler 
in the ‘Opol Ring,’ Mr. Posket in tho 
‘liaiietrttte,’ Vero Quookott in tho ‘Sohool> 
and Blore in ‘ Dandy Dick.' Tho 
theetie then dosed. When, under Mrs. 
JohaiVood and Mr. A. Ohudloigh, tho now 
house opened (24 Sept. 1888), ho was tho 
Sat Miles Hennikor in ‘ Mamina.’ On 7 Fob. 
1889 he ployed at the Comedy I’iokwiok in 
t nmtata so named. At tlie Court he was 
8.Berkeley Bruo iu ‘ Aunt Jack' on 13 Jul;^, 
sit Julian Twembloy in tho ‘ Onbiuet Mini¬ 
ster’on 23 April 1890, tho Duko of Donoway 
in the'Voloono’ on 14 March 1801, and 
gtunrt Crosse in the ‘ Late Jjameuted ’ on 
6 May At the Comedy ho was on 21 Aiiril 
ISOiitheflrst Charles Doakiniu tho‘ Wjdow,’ 
and at the Court Sir Jaraos Braninton in the 
'Quitdenum ’ on 20 Oct, Cii 18 Feb. 1803 
herepeated attheGarridc Baron Stoln. llo 
Buffered much from gout, died at the Orloans 
(Huh, Brighton, on 16 April 1696, and was 
buried atMortlako. In addition to his per- 
fotmauces, the list of whidi ia not quite 
cmnplete, he gave ontortaiumonts in sooioty 
and wrote songs wiiioh had somo vogue. 
He was a thorough artist and a clover actor, 
mote temavkablo for noatiioss than robust- 
tese or etiength, 
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[Porsoiiul knoirlodgs; Pasooe's PAunatio 
List; Cook’s Nights nt tho Piny; Boott and 
Howard’s Blanchard; Dramntio Pocr.igo; Tho 
Thoairo, various yours; ICra Almanack, vei'ieus 
years; Sunday Times, various years; Ilollings- 
hond’a Qaioty Ohroniclcs.J J. JC. 

OECIL, alias SNOWDEN, .TOIIN (1668- 
1020), priest and political adventurer, was 
bom m 1658 of parents who lived nt Woi"- 
oostor. ITo was educated at Trinity Col- 
logo, Oxford (JDomi/Diaries, p. 863), booamo 
a llonian catliolic, joined the seminary at 
llluums in August 1683, and in April of 
the following year, when Jio was twenty-six 
years of age, passed to the English college at 
Homo (Fotiiiv, liecords, Diary of tho Oollogo, 
p_. 164), wliere he received lioly orders. For 
oightuou months (1687-8) ho noted ns Latin 
secretary to Cardinal Allen, and afterwards 
spent two years in Spain, and was with 
Fat her Parsons at his newly erootod seminary 
at Ynlladolid, Early in 1601 Parsons sent 
Cooil, with anoi lior prieal, Fixer, alinsWilaon, 
into England, via Amsterdam; but the vessel 
in wliioli they sailed was captured by her 
Majesty's sliip Hope in tho Oluumol, and the 
two priests wore carried to London. Hero 
they at once onmo to terms with Lord 
Burgbley. Cecil Jiad already in 1688 oorre- 
BlKinded, under the name of Juan do Campo, 
with Sir Francis VValsingliam, He now ue- 
dared that altiiough he and his companion 
hiul boon entrusted with troasonahle oom- 
niissious by Parsons, iu jiroparatiou for a 
fresh attack upon England by the Snanisli 
forces, they novortholuss dotostod all such 
practices, and hud resolved to reveal them 
to tho government at tlio first opportunity, 
Coeil hoped to obtain liberty of conscienoo 
for oatiiolio priosls who oBoIiowod politics, 
and, witli tlio view of helping to distinguish 
loyal from disloyal clergy, he willingly 
undertook to servo tho queen as secret iii- 
forinor, provided lluit lie was not compollcd 
to betray catholio os catholio, or priest as 
priest. On this uiulerslauding lie was sunt, 
at his own request, ini o Scotland. For 1 ho 
next ten years this dovor advonlutor con¬ 
trived, without serious dilllculby, to combine 
tho ebaraoters of a zealous luissionaty priest, 
apolitical agent of tho Scottish catliolic earls 
in rebellion against their king, and a spy 
in tho employment of Burgliley and Sir 
Robert poou. In Scotland lie resided gene¬ 
rally with Jmrd Soton, and acted as con¬ 
fessor or spiritual director of Baroloy of Lody- 
laiid. Wltun George TCorr was captured, on 
his starting for Spain 'with the 'Spanish 
Blanks,’ 31 Doe. i692, there were found 
among his papers letters from John Cooil to 
Cardinal Allen and to Parsons, assuving 
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tliam of Ills constant adherence to the catholic 
faith and of his sufieiings in consequence, 
also a letter from Ilohert Scott to Parsons, 
roferring indeed to some false rumours in 
circulation to the discredit of Cecil, hut re¬ 
commending him to the jesuit on account 
of ‘ his probitj and the good service he had 
done in the Tinayard.’ Three months later 
the catholic lords, when hard pressed by 
King James, sent Cecil on a diplomatic 
mission to Parsons in Spain, Here he was 
welcomed by his former friend and patron, 
who unsuspectingly introduced him to Juan 
d’ldiaquez as ‘ a good man who had suffered 
for the cause.’ For greater secrecy Parsons 
sent him disguised as a soldier, and told 
Idiaquez that he must give him money to 
get back to Scotland. In the statement re¬ 
garding the projects of the Scottish lords 
laid before Idiaquez by Cecil, he describes 
himself as ' a pupil of the seminary of Val¬ 
ladolid’ (Ca/. Spanish, Eliz. iv, 003, 613- 
617). All this time he was in constant com¬ 
munication with Sir Sobert Cecil and Su* 
Francis Drake, who seemed to place some 
value on his services, and in 1694 he boasted 
to the Earl of Essex of all he had done, and 
how he had discovered the plots of catholics 
by bringing their letters to Burghley {Kat- 
field Papere, iv. 473,478, 479: Oal. Dom, 
Eliz. 1691-4, p. 47^. 

In October 1694 CocU. was again sent into 
Spain by the Earls of Angus and Errol to 
represent to King Philip the condition of 
catholics in Scotland, and to solicit his aid. 
He made no secret of this mission to Su* 
Eobert Cecil j for, writing to him, SO (P) Dec. 
1696 ( Cal. Dom. Eliz.), he says! ‘ When last 
in Spain I gave such satisfaction that I was 
employed by the contrary party to give in¬ 
formation of the estate of Scotland, and to 
see if the King of Spain would be brought 
to do anything to succour the nobility there 
and in Ireland.’ He tells that he had handed 
over to Drake letters of Parsons and Sir 
Francis Englefleld, adding: ‘lam again ready 
lo_ serve you, always reserving my own con¬ 
science, Not a leaf shall wag in Scotland 
but you shall know.’ 

In 1690 Cecil was once more in Spain, 
commissioned by the catholic earls to follow 
u]) and to countermine the diplomatic in- 
liigues of John Ogilvy [q. v.] of Poury, who 
had, or pretended to have, a secret mission 
from James to seek the friendship and alliance 
of Philip, and to assure the king and the 
pope of his own catholic sympathies and 
proclivities. Cecil met Ogilvy at Borne, 
where the two men endeavoured to over¬ 
reach each other at the papal court and with 
the Duke of Sesa, with whom they had 


frequent interviews, Thevtiimril! ' 
together into Spain^^and m 
they mesented to iphilip at iff 
SBverta memorials, Cecil attackinif 0 „i 
and demonstrating the hostilitv ““'i' 
the catholic religion and its adherentaTi 
the falsity of all his catholic pretend C 
Bxnoanre of the Snnt.t.i's.1, IHnn. __ - 


S'lUiam Crichton,[q. v.J, the aged fpsuitwi 
i opposition to the policy of lath^pSi’ 
had constantly upheld James’s claim tn". ' 
coed to the Engirsh throne. He a^ 
wrote anonymously, and dissemiaater! 
manusmpt ‘An Apologia and Defence of 
K. of Sootlande ngamst the infamous liKrt 
forged by John Cecill, English Priest h 
telhgencer to Treasurer Cecill of E nyLi 'i 
To this Oocil, who had received aboX, 
time the degree of doctor of divinity from tk 
university of Paris or of Oahovs, rephed mtk 
rare tract, of which the copy in tho Rut* 
Museum is probably unique; it h entitled 
‘A Discoverie of the eiTors committed and 
inivryes don his M. A. ofl‘ Sootlande and Ko- 
bilitye off the same realms, and lohn CecjlL 
Pryeet and D. off diuinitye by a malitiS 
Mytbologie titled an Apologia and copiled 
by William Criton, Pryeet and piofLed 
lesuite, whose habit and behauioure, whoa 
cote and cSditions, are as sutable as Eao 
his hados, and Tnoob his voice.’ The 
is dated ‘from the monastery of Montmnitte’ 
10 Aug. 1699. The writer, indignant at 
being stigmatisod as ‘ intelligenoer’ to the 
EngUeh government, declares that it was 
done to ruin him, and that, as he is about to 
pass into Sootland, tho charge might be his 
death. 

At the end of 1001 Cooil was in France,and 
apparently in comp^any with Eoheit Bma 
[q.v. SuppLh for Oardmol d'Ossat, writing 
from Home, 20 Nov., warns Villoroi ngainst 
both men as spiee acting on behalf of Spain 
D’Ossat may have been misinformed on this 
point with regard to Cecil. In imycase, 
two months later this versatile diplomatint 
appears in quite another company. 'Vta 
the four deputies of the Eugliih appellant 
priests, .John Mush [q. v.]. Bluet, Anthony 
Ohampney [q. v.], and Baruehy, were starting 
on thoir ^journey to Borne to lay before the 
pope tboir grievances against the archpriest 
Blaokwell and the .jesuits, Br, Cecil unet 
pootedly took the plaea of Baruehy in the 
deputation; and fortified with testimomals 
from the !l^-ench government, in spite of 
D’Cssat’s woriimgs, he for the next nine 
months assumed a leading port in the pro¬ 
ceedings with tho pope and cardinals—pro¬ 
ceedings in which one of the main ebar^ 
brought against the Jesuits was their un- 
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'--"ZlAAniiawilii tho ailiiirs of stato. 
popet ® •„ yaiu Renounced OboU to tlio 

Ciadl®. a forger, a spy, the friend 
KCks and the betrayer of Ins brethren; 
jflerehcsjsnu similar or inoro 

•"LlibUaMusetions agoinat all lue other 
ajcrediWaa ^gre thsbeliovcd or 

oppoaent . tbe cnarg Cecil had 

^''‘^Ivomable Ldienoee of the pope, 
attlity and tact gained for him groat 
“IS the clerical party, to whose 
attached himself. It is pro- 
hia pen that we owe the ‘Brevis 


7 


U ii.46-lBD. In 1006 he was 
c?ofL, toother with %. Ohampnoy, to pre- 
'Tto the popo the petition of a number of 
Sish prfeats for episcopal government. 
Thlindipiant Parsons again doiiouiioed liia 
.reiearv.anddesired that ho might bo seised 
Md put upon his trial (Tniamiv, Dodd, 
Tlfl 11 xiT-.v-v)( but Dr. Cecil roinainod 
Minrme^ in fortune or character. 11 0 for 
some time held the appoint mont oi chaplain 
md almoner to Margaret of Valois, tho 
divoiced wife of Henry IV, and settled down 
to a quiet life. There are ovoii indications 
tbat he becamo friendly with tho josuits. 
Ha handed over, indeed, copies of ow'lain 
letters fcouebing Garnet to tho Knglihh am- 
basador; but Oarew, forwarding thoin to 
Siili8huiy,2Peb. 1007, wrote that ‘ ho [Cooil 1 
Birfkte so great with P&ro Colton that I 
daw not warrant this for clear wnior' (It. 0. 
Freuoli correapondenoo). Ho died at JPnria, 
acoording to Dr. John Southeoto’a Nolo Boole 
(US, penes the Bishop of Soulhwnrli), on 
21Deal620, 

[Dodd's Church IIist.ii. 377 j Rtntomonls and 
Xttteia of 'John Suomlen,’ Ciil, Stale Papers, 
Dorn, Elia. 1601-4, pp, 38-71; Oaldotwooil'H 
Hist T, 14-86; Doouraants illustiutliig Cntliulio 
Foliqy.dtc., via. (1) Sninmary of Moinoriiils pro- 
taated to tho King of Spain by John Ogiivy of 
Pomy and Dr. John Cooil i (2) Apology and 
Defence of the King of Scotland by Patlior Wil- 
liain Creighton, S.X, oditod, with introdnetinn, 
hyT.U.Law. in Miscollnny of tho Scot. IlisU 
^ 1803; The Archpriest Controversy (Iloyiil 
Bat. 80 c,), Tol. ii. pneelm.] X, 0, L. 

aBLLIER, ALERED (ladd-lSOl), com¬ 
ber and conductor, son of Arsbno Oolliar, 
Erench master of Haclcnoy groinmivr soLool, 
waaborn at Ilaoltney, London, on 1 Hoc. 
1814. He was educated at tho grammar 
achool there, and at tho ago of olovon ho 
became one of the children of tho OImpol 
%d, St. James’s, whore ho had as a follow 
porker Sir Arthur Sullivan [q. v. Suppl.] 
n.iii™ ^]jg following organ appoint¬ 


ments : 1862, All Saints’, Blacldieath; 1866, 
Ulstor Hall, Belfast (in succession to Hr, 
E. T. Ohipp), and conductor of tho Belfast 
Philharmonic Society; 1808, St. Alban’s, 
llolborn. He soon, however, exchanged tho 
organist’s career for that of a composer and 
conductor. Ho was the (Irst musical director 
of the Court Theatro (January 1871); from 
1871 to 1876 director of tho orchestra at the 
Opera Comiquo, Manchester; from 1877 to 
1870 at tho Opera Cmnique, London; in 
1878-9 ho was joint conductor, with Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, of tho promonndo concerts, 
Oovont Gordon, and lio also held similar 
appointments at various theatros. lie sub¬ 
sequently, owing to considerations of health, 
resided abroad, especially in America and 
Australia, 

Collier's chief claim to fame rests upon 
his comic opm'.is. Tliu most suceossful of 
them was ‘ Dorothy,’ whicli had an extract 
onlinary popularity when priiducotl at the 
Gaiety Theatre on 26 Sept. 1880, ond a run 
of upwards of nine huiulrod nights. Tho 
opera was a fresh arrangement of hie' Noll 
tlwynne ’ music, produced ton years hoforo, 
Imt with a now libretto. Tho song ‘Queen 
of my Heart,’ 0110 of tlie most popular iiuin- 
bors in tho opera, was a forgot,ton ballad 
compost'd by him several years befori', and 
which hud long heeu reposing on tho sholvos 
of a rjotulon music publishor. Oollior’s other 
eomio oporna wurot ‘Charity begins at 
]lomo’((JnlIcryof Illuslration, 1870); ‘The 
HnUan of Moohn,’ Prince’s Tliualro, Alan- 
chester, 10 Nov. 1874 (rovived at Ktrand 
Thoatro, ].>ondon, with nowlibrotto,2l Sopl. 
1887); ‘'ThoTower of London ’ (Mmichoslor, 
4 0ol. 1876); ‘Nell Gwynno’ (Mauohostor, 
HI Oel. 1870); ‘The Eostor Bvolliurs’ (St. 
George’s Hall, London, 1876); ‘Bora’s 
Bream' (17 Nov. 1877); ‘Tlio Spootre 
fCniglit’ (0 Eoh. 1878); ‘Bella Donna, or 
tlio Jjitllo Beauty and tho Groat Honst’ 
(Manchuslor, Ajiril 1878); ‘AfterAll’ (Lon¬ 
don, 10 Boo, 1879); 'In theSulhs’ (21 Eoh, 
1880); ‘ The Oari) ’ (Bavoy Thoatro, 18 Eob, 
1886); ‘Mrs. Jarramio’s Qenio’ (Savoy, 
14 Eob. 1888); ‘ Boris ’ (Lyrio Theatre, April 
1889); and ‘The Mountobaulcs,' libretto by 
W. 8. Gilbert (Lyric Thoatro, i .Tan. 1802). 

Gifted with a vein of molody, Oollior 

a cd his gonitis to bo best adapted to tho 
uotion of eomio opicra, but his muso was 
often hampered by weolt libretti. lie was 
loss successful in more sorinna work. His 

f raud opera in throe acts, ‘I’andora’ (to 
.ongfollow's words), was proditood in Boston, 
U.S.A,, iu 1881, but it has never boon por- 
ittrmod in I'lngland. Ho sot Gray’s ‘ Elcpfy ’ 
as a cantata for tlio Loods musical festival 
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of 1883, composed incidental innsic_ to ‘ As 
you like it ’ (1886), a suite symplionique for 
orchestra, a barcarolle for flute and piano¬ 
forte, various songs and pianoforte pieces, of 
■which latter a danse Pompadour is -well 
Itnown, He was an excellent ^an plaj'or 
and had a fine literary taste. Ha wrote a 
trenchant article in ‘TheTheatre ’ of October 
1878. entitled ‘A Nightmare of Tradition,’ 
in wnich he put forward a plea for English 
opera. The worry of producing hie lost 
opera (' The Mountebanks ’), which he did 
not live to see performed, doubtless hastened 
his premature end. He died at 69 Torring- 
ton Square, Bloomsbury, the house of a 
friend, 28 Deo. 1891, aged 47. His remains 
are interred in Norwood cemetery. 

[Grove’s Dictionary of Kusic and Musicians, 
iv. 683 ; James D. Brown and S. S. Stratton's 
British Musical Biography; Musical Herald, 
Pebruary 1802; Brit. Mus. Cat.] P. G. E. 


CENNIOH, JOHN (1718-1766), divine, 
was born in Heading on 12 Dec. 1718. His 
grandparents were imprisoned in Hea^ng 
gaol os quakers, but his father, John Cennick, 
conformed to the church of England, and 
Wh he and his son wore regular attendants 
at St. Lawrence's church in Heading. _ As a 
youth, Cennick euflbred much from religious 
despondenev. In 1738 he was greatly af¬ 
fected by the reading of Whitefleld’s ‘Jour¬ 
nal.’ In the following year he went on a 
visit to Oxford, saw Wesley, ond became a 
devout member of the early methodist band; 
the widespread iudiflerence to the terrors of 
sin which had caused him so much anguish 
ceased to oppress him. Ha now went down 
to Bristol and began to preach under Wes¬ 
ley’s guidancej but devoted the best of his 
time to teaching in Ilingswood school for 
the children of colliers. After some months’ 
combined work he had a serious dillbrence 
with Wesley, and made a closer union with 
Whitefield. In 1746 he made a tour in 
Germany among the Moravian brethren. In 
1747 he marrSd Jane Bryant of Clack, 
Wiltshire, and two years Inter was ordained 
deacon in the Moravian church at London. 
He died in London on 4 July 1766, leaving a 
daughter, who married J. Swortnerof Bristol. 

A great number of Oennick’s sermons, 
peached inMoorflelds, Bristol, South Wales, 
Ireland, and elsewhere, were separately 
printed. Two volumes of his sermons ap¬ 
peared in 1763-4. ‘ Twenty Discourses,’ in¬ 
cluding many of these, followed in 1763. 
The 'Sermons’ were coUeoted on a larger 
scale in two volumes, London, 1770; wore 
reprinted in ‘ Village Discourses,’ under the 
supervision of MatUiew Wilks, in 1819; and 


a selection of them was issued in onTT' 
deoimo volume, London, 1862, In adii,, 
to the sermons Cennick published foa,Z ‘m 
collections of hymns: 1 .' Snta-ed Hvm,,?* 
the Children of God in the Day oflS' 
grimage,’ London, n.d.; 2 nd edit. I 741 , 
‘ Sacred Hymns for the use of BeV,!,'" 
Societies,’ Bristol, 1743. 3. 'A CoIlen^J* 
of Sacred Hymns,’ Dublin, Srd edit ifjif 


widely Itnown. The most popular,'in! 
slightly abbreviated form, is ‘(Jhildren rt 
the Heovenly King.’ A few of Cannte 
hymns, left m manusc^t, were printed 
the ‘ Moravian Hymn Book ’ of 1789. w 
his hymns contain fine stansas, hut ate rett 
unequal. 1 

A portrait, engi-aved by Atkinson‘afe 
an original picture,’ is prefixed to ‘Villa,. 
Discourses,’ 1819. ^ 


[Bastard’s A Monody to the Memory of Join 
Oonniok, Exotor, 1706; An Abstract of the 
Safforings of the Quakers, 1738, ii, 13 j Jal®', 
Diet, of Hymnology; Darling’s Bibl, Ojdop,L 
015 (with a detailed list of forty diacoutau) 
Eogers’a Lyra Brit. 1867, p. 868; Tyermaii'i 
IJfe of Wesley, passim; Boase and Coortnei’a 
Bibl. Oornub.; Watt’s Bibl. Brit.; BrikBoi. 
Cat.] T.S, ' 


CHADWICK, Sib EDWIN (1800- 
1890), sanitary reformer, born at Longaiglit 
Manchester, on 24 Jan. 1800, was tVsoa 
of James Chadwick, and grandson of Aa- 
drew Chadwick, a iriond of John Wesley. 
James Chadwick was a man of versatile 
talents; ho taught hot any and music to Jok 
Dalton (1766-1844) [q. v,] the chemist; tob 
an associate of the advanced liberal politk 
cians of his time; edited the 'Statesmau' 
newspaper during the impiisonment of its 
editor, Daniel Lovell [q, v.]; became editor 
of the ‘ WoBlern Times,’ and finally eettM 
as a journalist in New York, where he died 
at the ago of eighty-four. 

Edwin Chadwick received his early edu¬ 
cation at Longsight and Stoolcport, and on 
the removal of his family to London in 1810 
his training was continued by private 
tutore. At an early ago he went mtoan 
attorney’s oifice, and subsequently entered 
as a student at the Inner Temple, where lie 
was called on 20 Nov. 1830. While pur¬ 
suing his legal studios he eked out hie 
narrow means by writing for the 'Morning 
Herald ’ and other papers. His first article 
in the ‘Westminster Review,' contributed 
in 1828, dealt with ‘ Life Assurance,’ In 
the course of jjroparing it ho was led into a 
train of reasoning that developed into wbat 
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irTTTTTjj^itiijy' idoa,’ anil iiifluencod 

tie wflolo ,. I -jj I ijondon Ro- 
'?“”']R39 ^gained Wm the admiration 
«%Sip^of Jeremy Benthnm. lie 
wTsenttom for a time, a^sietmg 
. • ..niTmlBtinB Ilia ndmmistratiou «k1o, 

at his death in 1833. 
£thlm wonted Ohodwick to l>«!omo tho 
Satie end permanent expounder of tho 
L^mite philosophy, aiid oUered him an 
?SidBnev on that condition. Chadwick 

tTnoff been added to tho collection at tho 

UniTersity OoUeffe, Gower Street. 

Hieideo of eradicating' disoaeo now took 
M^«essioa of Ohndwiclt’s mind, and ho mwnt 
Lchtime in personal invoatigotion of lover 
has. While he was still hesitating as to 
lisfiitiire course of life, ho received and ac¬ 
cepted the offer of an assistant corainiHnioni>r- 
cMpon thepoor-Iaw commission, thou (1833) 
on the threshold of its work. In tho folio w- 
ini year he was appointed a chief ooniinis- 
cifflicr, his promotion hoin^ duo to Uio zoal 
iehsd exhibited in eolh'otmff a vast array 
of acts os to the exist ing sjrstom of poov- 
hw management, and to liia great ability 
in suggesting remedies for its evils. II is 
impiom methods at first mot with dis- 
fcTWfrom his colleagues, but eventual ly 
his propositions, with some important modi¬ 
fications, were carried out. In tho samo 
yar (IMS) ho was engaged on tho royal 
commission appoint od to inve.stigato tho 
condition of factory children, and was tho 
chief author of the report which roeoin- 
mended the appointment of governiuoiit in¬ 
spectors under a central authority,_ and tho 
lunitntion of children’s work lo six hours 
dsily. Eventually tho report lod to tho 
pissmg of the Ten Ifoiirs Act and tho 
estshlisbment of tho Iialf-timo eystum of 
edneation. Among othor proposals in the 
report was ono that employers should ho 
hwd responsible for accidonts to their work¬ 
people, a suggestion that was, after a very 
long iaterral, carried into ofibot by tho pass¬ 
ing of the Employers’ Liability Act (1898). 
In the course of his ovidonco bofoiD n com¬ 
mittee of_ the ITouso of Commons in 1833 
he spoke in favour of reslrioUng tho tralllo 
in spirituous liquors, and the provision of 
healthy recreations for the pooplo. lie also 
advocated the payment of pimsioiis to dis¬ 
charged eoldiers and sailors, and tho desira¬ 
bility of teaching tho men a trade while on 
service. 


In I83'l Ohadwick look the oflicoof secre¬ 
tary to the nowpoor-ltiwcommi8sion,oud thus 
hocamo ohiof oxeciilivo ollicer under the 
Poor-law Law Amendment Act. It is littlo 
to say tlint ho brought extraordinary iiidubtry 
and ability to boar in his difiicult task, 
which was porformod amid many 0111 - 
barrassmonls. At first ho had only hnlf- 
hoortod support A'om tho coramissionors. Sir 
'riiomoB Frnnldand Lewis and J ohn G. Shiiw- 
Lofovre,and when they resigned and George 
Mcholls wont to Ireland ho was mot with 
strong opposition from their suooossovs, 
George OoruewaU Lewis and Sir Francis 
llooil. Asa momhoi* of tho connnlsslon ap- 
pointod in 1838 to inquire into tho best 
moans of oatablmhiiig an oilicient constabu¬ 
lary foroo, ho oloiig with Sir Oharloa Rowan 
prepared a niport which omhodiod tho prin¬ 
ciple expounded in liis original paper on 
‘ I’rovontivo Police: ’ uomoly, ‘ to got at tho 
romovahlo anlooodonls of crime.’ 

Tho first sanitary commisHiou was up- 
pointed at CIuuIwIcVb initigalion in 1839, 
its immodiatu occasion boiiig duo to iin 
apjiliealion for his ossistaiioo by tho Whifco- 
oliapol aulhoritios, who woro driven to do- 
fqmir by an epUltaniosl outbroalc in their 
district. 'I’lio oommiaaionors probod tho evil 
i lo its Boiirooi and their report with its 
startling ruHoliitions and remedial sugges¬ 
tions attraolod very wide atlonlion, and it 
forlhwitli hociimo a texii-bnok of salutation 
throughout tlio ooimlry. To C'luulwiek’s 
dirocting liuiid in this matter may safoly ho 
nsoribou tho bogiiining of public sanitary 
reform. 

Alsmt this time Chadwick imlncnd Lord 
Lyndliuvst lo inlroduco in tho now llogistro- 
tion Act, by which tho rogiHlrar’s oHioo was 
CHiablishud, tho im])orlant elnnso providing 
for tho legist ration of the cansoa as well as 
tho number of deaths. Tho training of 
panjior childi’ou was ti subject which oo- 
ouptod part of his iitUmtion in 1810; and 
his'Report on the Result of a Kpucial Iii- 
mtiry into the Praotteu of Lulermont in 
Towns ’ came out in 1810. Ilia reoominon- 
datioue in holli those matters resulted in 
imporlant legislative moasuruB. 

Anotlior sanitary commission siiggoslod 
by Ohadwick was appointed in 1844, and 
ronurtecl the same year, but progress was 
doloyod by critical political ovoiits, "Whilo 
this wos sitl/iiig Oliadwiolt, nlongwitli Row¬ 
land Hill, Joim Stuart Mill, Lyou I’lay- 
fair, J)r, Neill Ariiott, and othor friends, 
formed a sooioty called ‘ Friends in Oouiioil,’ 
whioli met at each other's houses to discuss 
questions of poUtlcal economy. 

In 1846 the poor-law commission, esta- 
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-TilfJTSBS, WILLIAM ^811-1892), 
^ X authority on Iiall-marks and 
the of WL Ohaffors, was 

-Ratling Street, London, on 28 Sopt. 
i«n wd was educated at Margate and at 
i? Tavlors’ School, -whero he was 
1 ^ 4 . no was descended colla- 
iSmthefomilyof niouAM Oiurrms 
®706), II»e son of a Liverpool slui^ 
St Uo set up a pottery fabno m 1762 
J^made blue and white oarlhonwaro in 
g” oi Amorican 

rLauie a serious rival of Wedgwood ae a 
nactioal potter until his proinaturo death 
iKcenibet 1766. Ho was buried in Iho 
SurcbTaid of St. Nicholas in Liverpool. 

■n'illiam Ohnffsrs was at trnolod to aiitiqua- 
riim studies while a dork in tho city of IjOii- 
donbytlie discovery of tho ohoioe Homan 
Sid mediBval antiquities in the foundations 
of the Royal Exchange during 1838-9. Ho 
jejMBSt the same time to coneoiitrata atton- 
tion upon tho study of gold and silver pinto 
sad ceramics, ospooially in regard to tho 
oflidal and other marks by which dates and 
ploces of fabrication can ho diBliiiguiahwl} 
ffldinl863he nuhlishedtho two iiivaluahlo 
Hoiks by which ho is likoly to ho romoinlmrotl. 
Like Hawkins’s ‘ Medallio Hist ory ’ or (d wilt's 
'Dictionary of Aroliitcoturo,’ they arc both 
boBig gradually transforincd by othor hands, 
but they will doubtloss boar bis iiaino for a 
longtime to come. They wo 1 1. 'Hall Marks 
on Bold and Silver Plate, illiistratod, with 
Tables of Annual Dale Lotlers employod in 
the Assay Oflicos of tlio United Kingdom,’ 
1803,8vo; 3rd od. 1808; 8th ed. with ‘His¬ 
tones of the Goldsmiths’ Trade, both in Eng¬ 
land BndEraiioe,aiidroviaod London and Pro¬ 
vincial Tables’ (with iiitroduolory essay by 
C. A. Markham, 1890). 2. ‘Marks niid 
Monograms on Pottery and Porooloin of tho 
kenaissaiice oiid Modern Poriods, with 
Historical Notices of each Miiiiiiuiotory, 
mecedod by an introductory Essay on 
Vasa Fictilia of Gio Greek, lioiiiano-Hritisli, 
and Medirovol Eras,’ 1803, 8vo, 1800,1870, 
1872, 1874, 1876, 1880, 1897, and H)00 
Wth over 8,600 potters’ marks), revised by 
Fiederick Lilcbliold. The aim of tbo worlc 
was to be for the Hornmic art wliat Eraii- 
(ois Biulliot’s ‘Eiclionnoiro des Mono- 
grainines ’ was to painting, and it at 01100 es¬ 
tablished Oliafl'ors as the loading authority 
upon his subject. lie produced two further 
Tolnmos of minor iiiiportaneo in 1887, ‘Tlio 
Seramio Gallery’ (in 2 vols. with flvo liiin- 
ared illustrations) and ‘Oilda Aiirifa- 
btoium,’ 1883 (a history of goldsmiUis and 


plalo workers, thoir marks, &o.), in addition 
to a ‘Handbook’ (1874) abridged from his 
‘Marks and_ Monograms,’ a ‘S*riced Cata¬ 
logue of Coins,! and one or two minor cata¬ 
logues. But his rmutation rests upon tho 
two groat works or reforoiico and the 0011 - 
fflderable talont that ho displayed in organis¬ 
ing the oxliibitions of art treasures, at Man- 
cheater in 1867, South Kensington in 1802, 
Leeds in 1869, Dublin in 1872, Wrexham in 
1876, and Hanley (at tho groat StaQbrdsliire 
oxliibitiou of ceramics) in 1800, 

Chaflere had been olcctod E.S.A. in 1843, 
and lio wa8_ a frequent contributor to the 
‘ Arohmologia,’to ‘ Notes and Queries,’ and to 
various learned periodicals upon the two 
Bubjocls of which ho possessod a knowledge 
in some respects iinrivnllod. About 1870 ho 
retired from Eilzroy Square to a liouso in 
Willosdoii Lane, hut ho moved thonco to 
West nnitipslead, whoro lie died on 
12 April 1802. 

fTimos, 10 April 1802; AthoiUDum, 1802, i. 
641: Notes and dnorics, 8th sor. i, 40C; Mon 
of tho Time, 1.31h ed. j Clmlfors’s Maries and 
Monograms, 1000; Mayor’s Hist, of Uio Art of 
Pottery in Llvornool, 1866; Brit. Mns. Oat.) 

T.8, 

OIIAMBERS, HOBEHT (] 832-1888), 
puMlshor, son of Robort Ohnmbors [q, v.J 
and nepbow of William Ohainbers [q. v.h 
was born at Edinburgh in March 1832, and 
was oducati'd at Oivciis Placo school and in 
London, ‘ Lines to a little Boy,’ which wove 
addresBud lo liim by his father, appeared in 
‘ Ohamhors’s Edinburgh Jounml ’ for 14 March 
J840. 

Olmmhors hooarno a morahor of tho pub¬ 
lishing firm in 1863, and in 1802 wrote an 
excoBont hook on golfing (‘ A I’ow Rambling 
Remarks on Goll'’). A poom on St. An¬ 
drews links was tho joint work of Ohnmbors 
and his father. In 1874, on tho resignaliou 
of 3 null's I’nyn fq.v. Siippi.], lie bocame oiHl nr 
of ‘Uhnnibiirs’s .Tournali’ ho ooonalonally 
coutributod papers, and ho conducted tho 
macnsuiowilli i^reat snccoss. On tho death 
of his undo William in 1888, tho whole ro- 
sjmnaibilily of tlio jmhlisliinghouso dovolvod 
upon him, but ho was nssisted during the last 
two or llireo years of his life by his oldest 
smi, OlmrloB Oharabors. 11 0 took on active 
part in tbo production of tho first edition of 
‘Ohamboi's’s Eucyclopoedia ’ (1860-08), and. 
lidpod in tbo preliminary work in oonnoo- 
tion with the new odilion. He also assistod 
Aloxnndor Ireland [q. v, SupplJ in the pro- 
poi’alion of the 1884 edition or his fnthor’s 
‘ YcBtijjOB of IheNnturalllistory of Creation,’ 
in whidi was given the first authoritative 
information of the authorship. 
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Cliambers 'waa for lon^ in delicate healtb, 
and spent most of his time at Kortli Ber- 
•wicli or St. Andrews. He died of an affoe- 
tion of the heart on 23 March 1888 at his 
house in Claremont Crescent, Ediuhursh. 
He was a member of the St. GUes’s Cathe¬ 
dral board, and, like his uncle, took much 
interest in tho church. He was liberal- 
minded, and, with his genial temperament 
and fine burly frame, was very popular with 
his workmen and friends. By his marriage 
in 1856 with a daughter of Mr. Murray An¬ 
derson of London, he had three sons and 
three daughters, oil of whom survived him. 

[A.thsneeum, 31 March 1888; Scotsman, 
23 March 1888; Glasgow Herald, 26 March 
1888; Memoir of William and Bobert Cham¬ 
bers, 13th ed. 1884.] 0. A. A. 


ings; comprising the Metropolitan Bute,., 
Act, Fixtures, Insurance,’ &o., London IRjI 
12mo j also, with A. T. T. I^eterson of -1’ 
Treatise on the Law of Railway OomuaniM 
in their Formation, Incorporation, and 
vernment, with an abstract of the atututa 
and a table of forms,’ London, 1848 8vo” 
[Foster’s Mon at the B.ir and Baroueta*.. 
Grad. Cant.; Gent. Mag. 1861, ii. 79 ; (I lS 
Hertfordshire (‘Hertford’), ii. 84; MemS 
Parliament (ofilcial lists) ; Hansard’s Pari te 
3rd ser. cxxiv-cxliii., olxxxi-ocsov. • Vanit. 
Fair, 22 Nov. 1884; Times, 26 Doc. 1891 ; 
Tiraea, 2 Jan. 1802 ; Law Jonra. 2 Jan. iss’’ 
London’s Roll of Fame, pp. 345,391.] J. M B,*’ 


OHAMPAIN, Sir .lOHN UNDER. 
WOOD BATEMAN (1836-1887), gen^ 

[See BATmAir-OHA.MPAiir.] 


CHAMBERS, Sin THOMAS (1814- 
1891), recorder of London, son of Thomas 
Ohomhers of Hertford, by Sarah, his wife, 
was horn on 17 Deo. 1814. Ho was educated 
at Clare Hall, Cambridge, where he received 
the degree of LL.B. in 1836. On 28 April 
1837 he was admitted student at tho Middle 
Temple, and was there called to the bar on 
20 Niov. 1840, and elected henoher on 7 May 
1861 and treasurer in 1872. He had for 
many years a lucrative practice in the 00 m- 
mon law courts, and on 26 Feb. 1861 look 
silk. He was elected common serjeaiit in 
1867, ond in 1878 recorder of the city of 
London, having received the honour of 
knighthood on 16 March 1872. In 1884 he 
was elected steward of Soutliwark. 

Chambers was returned to parliament in 
the liberal interest for Hertford on 7 July 
1862, hut lost his seat at the general election 
of March 1867. Returned on 12 July 1866 
for Marylehoue, ho continued to represent 
that conetituency until the general election 
of November 1886. As a reformer ho was 
best known for his persistent advocacy of tho 
inspection of convents and of the legalisation 
of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. 
Bv his death, at his residence in Gloucester 
Place, Poi'tman Square, on 24 Doc. 1891, 
London lost an assiduous public fnnetiona^. 
His remains were interred (30 Doc.) in the 
family vault in All Saints’ Church, Hertford. 

Chambers married on 7 May 1861 Diana 
(d. 1877), daughter of Peter White of 
Brighton, by whom he had issue. 

An ‘ Address on Punishment and Refor¬ 
mation,’ delivered by Chambers ot the Lon¬ 
don meeting of the National Association for 
the Promotion of Social Science in 1862, is 
printed in the ‘ Transactions ’ of the associa¬ 
tion. He was joint author with Qeorgo 
Tattersoll of ‘ The Laws relating to Build¬ 


OHANDLER, HENRY WILLlAN 
n.828-1889), scholar, only son of Hobtrt 
Chandler, of London, was born in Londoa 
on 31 Jan, 1828. His early education luu 
neglected, hut by diligent study in the Guild, 
hall Library ho acquired enough Greek uid 
Latin to enable him to matriculate at Ox¬ 
ford on 22 June 1848. On 8 Deo. 1861 ke 
took a ecliolarshm at Pembroke College, of 
which on 4 Nov. 1863 he was elected fellow, 
having graduated B.A. (first doss in Utem 
hvnutrmresYva. tho preceding year. He pro- 
Deeded M.A. in 1866, was for some yens 
lecturer and tutor at his college, and bid 
the Waynilete chair of moral and meta- 
nhysical pliilosophy from 1807 until hu 
death. After tho publication of an inaugunl 
lecture, ‘ Tho Philosophy of Mind: a Corrois- 
live for some Errors of the Day,’ London, 
1867, 8vo, ho confined himself to oral teach¬ 
ing. His favourite topic was the Nicomt- 
ebuon Ethics^ of which his exposition m 
aoute and stimulating. He hved the life 
of a scholarly rodnse, devoted to the study 
of Aristotle and his commentators, and la 
understood to have amassed copious mateiiala 
for an edition of the mastor's‘Fragment,' 
in which ho was imliupily forestdled by 
the German scholar, valcniin Rose. In 
1884 ho was appointed curator of the 
Bodloian Libror^r. An onthusiaatic biblio- 
philo, ho signalised his accession to office 
by a strong protest against the practice of 
lending the rare printed hooks and munu- 
soripts preserved in that venerable repMi- 
tory (see infra). By way of altemetiTB 
he proposed the reproduction of texts by 
photography, and is said to have had an 
Arabic moniisoript thus copied for Sii Bi- 
chard Burton at his own expense, As e 
scholar he was distinguished hj vest, minuts, 
and recondite learning and immense Inbo- 
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His knowledge of tliu Greek 
nousiie®' j^igtotle was unique j and 
v^Mute to leave any monument worthy of 
was due partly to his estromo 
WLisness, partly to chronio ill-honlth. 
^ugliout the greater part of hie lifo lie 
tirev to insomnia, wliioli in his lator 
Ss induced tlie fatal, habit of taking 
Jlilomlin enormous quaiilUies. TTo died on 
Sf 1880 from the effecls, as oertifiqd 
i-Lneat. of a dose of prussic acid admi- 
Sd by himself at I’embroko Oollogo, 
Ttia koto and manuscripts lie left to Mrs, 
wife of the master of Pombroko, and 
iala deedof gift dated 17 Got. 1880 
“ ethemtotho college on condition tliat 
SieTwere preserved ns a soparato collect,ion; 
, citnlogue of the Aristotelian and philo- 
Mpluoal portions, with a sketch portrait of 
ffr-jlar by Mr. %dn6y Hall, was pubhsliod 

uMinymoiialy in 1891. 

Chandler’s best work is unquostioimbly liia 
'Practical Introduction to Orook Accentua¬ 
tion,’ Oxford, 1804, 8vo j 2nd edit. (Olaron- 
dott Press aor.) 1881, 8vo; of wliioh ‘Tho 
pif mant-a flf Greek Aooontuatioii ’ (Olarondon 
Ptass see.), 1877,8vo, is a synopsis j but the 
depth and variety of his erudition wuro 
hardly less conspicuous in his 'Miscellaneous 
Ti;mAi»lat.i o nB and Suggoetions,' London, 
1868,8vo. He olao made two valuable con¬ 
tributions to the biblioOTnphy of Ariatotlo, 
T«, i 1. 'A Catalogue of lildilioiis of Arist otlo’s 
Nioomaohean Elhios, and of Works illus¬ 
trative of them printed in the PiftoonUi 
Century j together with a Lottor of .Oon- 
Btantimis Fafeocappa, and tho Podioation of 
aSfanslation of Anslotlo's Politics to Ilum- 
pbrey, Duke of Gloucester, by Loonardus 
Aretinus, hitherto uiipublisliod,’ Oxford, 
1888,4to. 2. ‘ Qhronological Index to I'kli- 
tlonsof Aristotle's Nioomachoan Ethics, and 
of Works illustrative of thorn Horn tho 

a in of Printing to the Year 1700,’ Ox- 
1878, 4to. 

His minor works are ns follows: 3. ‘An 
Examination of Mr, JolPs Edition of Arm- 
totls's Ethics.’ Oxford, 188(3, 8vo, 2. ‘ A 
Paraphrase ov the Nioomachoan Etliios of 
Aristotle. Book the ]''irat,' lOxford, 1800, 
^ 0 . S. 'Kvo Court HoUs of Groat Oros- 
jingkam in tho County of Norfolk, tmnslntod 
wifli an Introduction and Notes,’ Tvoiidon, 
1886, 8vo, 4, ‘ On Lending Bodleian 
Books end Manuscripts ’ (privately printed), 
1886 ? 6. ‘On Book-lending as praotisod 
at the Bodleian Library,’ Oxford, 1880, 
8vo, 8, 'Further Komam on tho Policy 
of Lending Bodleian Printed Books and 
Manuseripts,’ Oxford, 1887. 7. ‘Some Ob¬ 
servations on tho Bodleian Olossod Cata¬ 


logue,’ Oxford, 1888, 8ro. His manuscript 
remains at Pembroke College consist oi; 
1. ‘Bibliothoca Poripatetioa: a Catalogue of 
Printed Books relating to Aristotlaj liis 
Philosopliy, and Followers, with Critical 
Notices of most of them,’ 3 vols, 4to, 2. Col¬ 
lation of Brilieli Museum Addit. MB. 14080, 
3. ‘ Ilaad Catalogue of Aristotelian Collec¬ 
tions.’ 

Chandler edited in 1873 the ‘Loiters, 
Loctures, and Horiews, including the Phron- 
lislorioii ’ of his friend, Henry Longuoville 
MnnBol[q. v.] 

[Fostoi’s Alumni Oxon. 1716-1880; Oxford, 
HononxB Bog,; Classical Eoriow, iii. 321; Ox¬ 
ford Mug. 22 Key 1880 ; Oxford Boview, 16, 
18, 20 May 1880; Times, 17 May 1889; Ann. 
Bog. 1B89, ii. 146; Burgon's Lives of Twelve 
Good Men, ii. 208, 211-24; Cat. of the Aristo- 
lolinn and Philnsophical Portions of the Library 
of II, W. Ohandlor, 1801; Brit. Mns. Cnt.l 

J. M. B. 

CHANDLER or OHAUNDLEE, 
TllOAIAS (;idH8?-1490), dean of Here¬ 
ford. LBoo OirA.nNDi.na, I 

OHAPLIAH, Bib JOSEPH ADOLPHE 

i i840-1898), Onnadian statesman, born on 
I Nov. 1840 at Soinle Th6r6ao do llloinvillo, 
in the county of Toxrobonne, in the province 
of Quebec, whore his family had boon 
settled for neorly a oontury, was tho son of 
Piorru. Chopleau, a moohanic, by his wifo 
Zoo Sigouin. lie was eduonled at Torro- 
honuo and Haint-llyacinihe. Ho turned liis 
attention to law, and entered tlie ollico of 
Messrs. Ouimet, Morin, & Maichund, at 
Montreal. lie joined the Institut Oiinadion, 
of wMoh ho ovontnally became xirosldont. 
In Doooinbor 1801 ho was called to tho bar 
of Lower Oanndo. Ho Ihon ontorodlnto 
partnership with his former principals and 
betpin to practise at tho Montreal bar. Ho 
showed groat power as on orolor, devoting 
himsolf largely to criminal practice, lie 
was at one time professor of criminal inris- 
prudouco at Laval Univorsity, ond jirofessor 
ofintorimtionollawlii thosoclion eslnblislied 
in Montreal. On 2 April 1873 ho was 
created a queen’s oouusol, and in October 
1874 ho clofendod Lfipino and Nnull. at 
Winnipeg against tho oliargo of murdering 
Thomas Scott during the robollion of Louis 
Eiol [q. v.T 

From. ] 860 Oliopleau took a pirominont part 
in polilicB, attaelung himself to the consox- 
vaUvo party. In tlie beginning of .1802 ho ^ 
aoqnirod n pecuniary interest in the tri-weekly 
iiowspopor ‘Lo Ooloniaatour,’ which he 
oditott ibr two years. In 1807 he was re¬ 
turned to the first provineiolparliamontaftor 
the confederation as member for the county 
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of Terrebonne, a seat which he retained 3892 he was appointed lieutenant-eoTern 
until 1882, when he was returned to the of Quebec. In 1878 Chapleau obtaiaed tT 
Canadian House of Commons for the same honorary degree of D.O.L. from LavelU^. 
place on 16 Aug., and continued to repre- versily._ In 1881 he received the Eom«n' 
sent the county until his appointment as decoration of St. Gregory the Great, an^ 
lieutenant-governor of Quebec in 1892. 10 Nov. 1882 that of the legion of honom 
Upon the reconstruction of the Chauveau of Ifrance, and in 1890 ha was nommatrJ 
cabinet in 1873, under Gddfion Ouimct, K.O.M.G. He died at Montreal on 13 Jnj, 
Chmlcau accepted office as solicitor-general 1898, and was bimied on 16 June {jj 
on ^ Feb., and retained it until the over- Cote des Neiges cemetery. On 2B Soy 
throw of the cabinet on a charge of corrup- 1874 he married Marie Louise, daughter of 
tion on 8 Sept. 1874. On 27 Jan. 1876 he Lieutenant-colonel Charles King of Sha- 
entered the De Boncherville government as broohe in the province of Quebec, 
provincial aecrotaiy and registrar. This In 1887 a number of Ohapleau’s speedipj 
position he retained until March 1878, when were edited by A. do Boniieterre with the 
the lieutenant-governor, Luc Letellier de title ‘ L’llonorable J. A. Chapleau. ha 
St. Just, dismissed the ministry, although Biographie, suivie do ses principaux Bis- 
they possessed a parliamentary majority, cours’(Montreal, 8vo). 
and called the liberal leader, JOL. G. Joly, [Bonnstorre’s J. A. Chiiploau, 1887; Morme's 
into office. Chapleau became leader of the Canadian Men and Women of the Time, 189a 
oppositionuntilJoly’h resignation in October Bibaiid’s 1*801114011 CaiMdion, 1801;l)cni'J 
1879, when he was caUod on to form a Canadian Portr.iit Qallory, 1881, iv. 88-9 (with 
ministry. He himself took the portfolios portrait); Eoss's CydopindiB of Canadian Bum., 
of agrioaltura and public works, besides 1888, pp. GS4-7 ; David’s lios ContorDporaSu, 
acting as premier. Ilia term of office was fionipaiiitiii, 

distinguished, by the ro-ostablialiment of Dohtical Appoantatnt!; 

relations between IVanee and Lower Canada, Ol*''''™, 1896.J E. I. 0. 

by the foundation of a Canadian commercial CHAPMAN, FEEDlillllC (1828-1895), 
agency in France, and by the establishment of publisher, was the youngest son of MioWl 
a lino of steamers between Havre and Mont- and Mary Ohopman of llitohin, Herts. He 
real. Ho also succeeded, for the first time was born at Cork Street, llitohin, in 1823, 
since 1877, in obtaining a surplus in the in the house which had belonged to hig 
budget, in which ho was assisted by the sale collateral ancestor,GeomB Oliapman, the poet 
of the North Shore railway. At the general [q. v.l, and wns eduootodat Ilitchin granunor 
election of 1881 he swept the province, school. At the age of eighteen he enteted 
cariying fifty-three seats out of nine^-fivo. the employment of Ohapmsn & Hall, puh- 
In 1878 Chapleau declined the ofimr of a lishers, a firm founded in 1884, o^ which hig 

E ortfolioin the Dominion cabinet made to cousin, Edward Ohapman, was the head. The 
im by Sir John Alexander Macdonald puhlishinghouse was then at 186 Strand. In 
[q. V.], but on 29 July 1882 ho accepted tdio i860 it was removed to 103 PlccadiUy, and 
post of secretary of state for Oanoda and it fiimllyj in March 1881, took up its quosteis 
registrar-general, in succession to Joseph in Henrietta Street, Coveut Garden. On 
AUred Mousseau who succeeded him as the death of WtUiam Ilnll (of Chapman & 
premier of Quebec. On the same day ho Holl) in March 1847 Frederic Chapman sno- 
was sworn a member of the privy council, ceoded him as partner^ and on the retirement 
On 4 July 1884 he wns appointed a com- ofEdwardOhBpmoninl864,FroderioOhap- 
missioner, and proceeded to British Golumbia man become the head of the firm. Inthig 
for the purpjose of investigating and roporling position he embarked upon a pushing and 
on the Bulfiect of Chinese immigration into successful policy. For a time ho published 
Canada. In the following year he distin- the works of the Brownings, while Loid 
guished himself by his firm attitude in regard Lytton, Anthony Trollope, and George Mere* 
to Louis Hielfq.v!], whose fate aroused muoh dith wore all clients of the firm; Tvollope'a 
sympathy among the French Canadians. At oldp son was for three and a half yeora p 
the risk of an entire lose of popularity he sociated with Ohapman as a partner. Witli 
maintained that Biel had committed a great Dickens his relations wore long very dose. 
. crime and that his punishment was just. Dickens’s connection with Cliapinan & Hall 
After Macdonald’s death in 1891 he con- began in 1836, when William Ilall made to 
tinned in the ministry of Sir John Abbott Diohens tlia suggestion which nltimatdyled 
[q. V. Suppl.] till 3 Dec. 1802, Wt as secre- to the publication of the ' Pickwick Papers’ 
taw of state and afterwords from 26 Jan, (Fobstdb, i. 67 sqq.) The firm subsequently 
1802 as minister of customs. On 7 Dee, published ' Nicholas NioMoby,’ ’ Master 
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edited by George Henry Lowes m. v.j ana 
i&ned twice a month. When Mr. John Mor- 
wwas appointed editor in 1807 it bocamo a 
ffliathly periodical. Mr. Morloy retired from 
tie editorship in 1883, and was snocoedod m 
turn by Mv. T. II. S. Esoott, Mr. Frank 
Harris, ond Mr. W. L. Courtney. In 1880 
Ciapman turned his business into a liinitod 
comW, at the head of which ho romainod 
until the time of his death. Ho diod on 
1 March 180B, at his houao, 10 Ovington 
Soasre, London. Ha was twine marriod. 
His first wife was Clara, oldest daugUlor of 
Joseph ■Woodln of Petersham, Surrey. By 
her he left a son, Frodorio Homiltoii Ohaji- 
nmu, an oGloer in the Duko of UoruwairB 
bght infantry. His second wife, who sur- 
Tires him, was Annie Marion, dpffUlor of 
Sit Eobort Harding, oblof ooinmlsRionor in 
hankruptoy. By ber ho left a danglitur, 
Mae, married to Harold Brooko Alder. _ 
^apman was on inlimato torms with 
mimetous men of letters of his day. Ilo was 
a keen sportsman—a hunting man in Jiis 
earlier days, and to the last an export shot. 
[PrlTatoi«foira(ilion;l''orstoi''HLiroofDiokf\nB, 
si 1876 , passim j Anthony Trollope’s Autobio¬ 
graphy.] I. 8. L. 

OHAPMAU, Sib FREDERICK EU- 
WAM (1816-1803), genoral, only eon of 
Hifdiard Ohapman of Gat chull, noar 'I'aunton, 
and nephew of Sir Stephen Remnant OJinp- 
mau [q. V.], was born in Dumerara, British 
Guiana, on 10 Aug. 1816. After passing 
through the Royal Military Aoadomy at 
IVoolwich he received a commission us 
socond lientenant in tlio royal onginoors on 
18 Jane 1835. He boonino brevot colonel 
2 Nov. 1866, regiwK'iital lioutonant-oolonol 
1 April 1869, mnjior-gonoral 7 Soph. 1807, 
houtonant-genoral' and oolonol-oommandant 
royal engineers 13 April 1872, gonoral t Oot. 


After tbe usual course of professional in¬ 
struction at Chatham, and n few months’ 
service at Portsmouth and Woolwich, Chap¬ 
man went to the West Indies in November 
1837, returning to Englond in February 
1843. He spent a short timo in the Dover 
command, and then was employed in the 
London military distriol until February 
1846, when he wont to Corfu. There he 
became first known to theDuka of Cambridge, 
wlm was commanding the troops in the 
Ionian Islands. lie returned home in Oe- 
tobor ISnij and did duty at Ohatham until 
iho hoginning of 1864. 

I On is Jan. 1864 Chapman was sent to 
tbe Dardanollos to report on the defoncos 
and to oxamino the peninsula helwoon the 
Dardanollos ond tho Gulf of Soros. On tho 
arrival of Sir John Fox Burgoyno [q. v.] at 
Gallipoli in tho following month Oliopman, 
by his direction, surveyed tho lino which 
Burgoyno considered suitable for an on- 
trouoliod position to cover tho passago of 
tho Dardanelles. Ho was assisteu by Lieu¬ 
tenant (afterwards lieutenout-genoral) C. B. 
Ewart and Lieutenant James Burke (after¬ 
wards killed on the Danubo), and some 
Fronoli and Turkish o dicers. In spito of 
Revere weather and deep snow Chapman 
oxnoulod tho work rapidly, and Burgoyne 
took tho survey with him to England to lay 
before the government. Cha^iman next ex¬ 
amined and Buvvoyod Um position of Buyiik 
TcUokmodjio, with a view to oovor Oon- 
slniitinoplu ay a lino of defoneo works run¬ 
ning from Boa to soa iu tho ovout of the 
advanco of Ihn Jlnasians. 

On iho (Inehiration of war Chapman was 
attoclicd to tlio first division, commanded by 
tlio Ditlce of Cambridge, os senior oiiginoer 
olUcor, with Captain Montngu’fl oompany of 
royal sappers ond miners under his orders. 
Tlo did duty with this division while in 
Turkey, and also for soino timo in tho 
(irimno. lie took part in tlio battle of Iho 
Alma on 30 Sepl., and was moutioiiod in 
doRjMil olios of 38 Sopl. J 854. In Ool ohiu’ ho 
wiiH appointud 1 o tho commiuid, as director, 
of tho left British altaok at tho siege of 
Bebnslopol, and oouliunod in this post nntil 
33 March 1866, when Miuor (afturwards 
Migor-gonoral Sir) John William tlordon 
[q. v.T, the director of tho right British 
attack, being sovoroly wounded, Chapman 
booamo oxooutivo engineer for tlio whole 
elogo operations undor Sir Harry David 
.ionos [q. V.] Chapman was present at tho 
battle of Tnkormaai on 6 Nov., o,nd distin- 
guisliod hiinsolf throughout the siege opera- 
lions, especially in the attoclc on tho Redan 
on 18 Juno 1866 and in the assault of 6 Sept. 
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IIB ms mentioned in despatclios of 11 Nov. in 1822. lie ms apprenticed to 
1864,23 Juno and 9 Sept. 1866. He re- maker at "VVorksop, out, not stayine ^ 
turned home in NovemBor; was made a with him, wept to his brother, a 
companion of the order of the Bath, military student at Edinburgh, who sent him outT 
division, on 6 July 1866, an officer of the Adelaide to start in business as a wate) 
librenoh legion of honour, and received the maker and optician. Returning to Eurme 
Crimean medal with three clasps, the Sar- about 1844, he began studying mediciaein 
dinian and Turkish medals, and the third Paris, and continued his studies at St 
class of the Turkish order of the Medjidie. George’s Hospital, London. After submiu 
He was also awarded a pension for dis- ting a book on human natm'e to Chetn « 
tin^ishod service on 23 Nov. 1868. publisher and bookseller in Newgate Stwet 

On 8 April 1866 Chapman was appointed he was led to take over Greens business’ 
commanding royal engineer of the London which he transferred to 142 Strand, E« 
military district, from which in September acted as agent for American firms, and in 
1857 ho was transferred in a similar capacity his capacity of bookseller originated the al¬ 
to Aldershot. From 1 Sept. 1860 he was lowance of ^d, in the shilling discount to 
deputy adjutant-general of royal engineers at retail customers. In 1861 ho became editor 
the Horse Guards for five years. On 1 Jan. and proprietor of the ‘Westminster EsTiew' 
1866 he went to Dover as commanding royal Robert Williatn Mackay [q. v.] being for t 
engineer of the south-eastern military dis- time his associate. Mary Ann Evans fseo 
triot. On 9 May, while at Dover, ha was Cnoss, Maey Ann] for two years resided 
appointed a member of the commission to with him as sub-editor at the publishimt 
inquire into recruiting for the army. lie offloos, 142 Strand. On 4 May 1852 Cha^ 
was promoted H.O.B. on 13 March 1867. On man convened a meeting of authors to pr^ 
8 April he was appointed governor and com- test against publishers' regulations which 
mander-in-chiaf or the Bermudas. On 1 July fettered the sale of boolrs. Ohorles Diciiens 
1870 ha resigned this government to accept presided, and Babbage, Tom Taylor, Ctmk- 
the appointment of inepootor-ganeral of forti- shank, ond Professor Owen were presant 
fioations and ■director of works at the war Emerson, of whom Chapman was an admirer 
office. During the five years ho held this visited him in London, and ho had social! 
post the works under the fortification loan literary, or business rolotlons with John 
for the defence of the dockyards were in full Stuart Mill, F. W. Nowman, Louis Blanc, 
awing i a large amount of barrack construe- Carlyle, Qeorgo Combo, J. A. Fronde, Q. H, 
tion and alteration was in hand in connootion Lewes, W. 0. Bryant, Harriet and James 
with the localisation of the forces, of tho Martineau, and Herbert Spencer, Hisieccp- 
committee on wbioh he was appointed pre- tions attracted espooially religious, social, 
sident on 2 Sept. 1872. and political reformers, who found in him a 

On 2 June 1877 Ohapmon was promoted warm sympathisor. On 6 May 1867 he took 
G.O.B.; on 21 Feb. 1878 he was sent on a a medical degree at St. Andrews, and prac- 
special mission to Rome. Ha retired from tised as a physioiau, IIo advocated the ap- 
active service on 1 July 1881. He died at xdication of an ice-hag to tho spine as a 
hiBr6Bid6nooinBelgraveManBion8,Gvo8venor remedy particvUarly for soa-aickness end 
Gardens, London, on 13 June 1893, and was cholera. In Marcli i860 ho handed over his 
burled on the 17th in Eingaton churoliyard, publishing biisinoaa to George blnnwaring, 
near Taunton, Somerset. Chapman was twice In'1874 he removed to Paris, where he 
married: first, on 17 Jan. 1846, to Ann also gathered round him men of advanced 
Weston (jd. 30 Doe. 1879), eldest daughter views, still continuing, with his wife’s assist- 
of Williom Cox of Cheshunt and Oxford anco, to edit the ‘ Westminster Review,' 
Terraco, London; and, secondly, on 23 May Ho died in Paris on 26 Nov. 1894, from the 
1889, to Matilda Sara (who survived him), result of being run over by a cab. 
daughter of Benjamin Wood of Long Newn- Chapman edited and published ‘Ohep- 
ton, Wiltshire, and widow of John Rapp, man’s Library for the People,’ 16 nos. 1831- 
oonsul-genersl in London for Switzerland. 1864, and ‘ Chapman’s Quarterly Series,’ 
[War Office Records; Royal Rogineers’ Re- 1 vols, 1863-4. Ills original works include: 
cords; Despatches; Obituary notices in the 1. ‘ Human Nature,’1844. 2, ‘ Charaoteris- 
llmas of 16 June 1893 and in the Royal En- tics of Men of Gonius,’ 1847. 8. ‘TheBook- 
gineors .Tournnl of July 1893; Ringhike's Invo- selling System,’1862, 4, ‘ Chloroform and 
sion of the Crimea; Enighta^s,] R. H. V. other AnDosthetics,’1869, 6.‘OMstianEe- 
_ CHAPMAN, JOHN (1822-189-1), phy- vivals,’ 1800, 6. ‘ Functional Disorders of 
sicLon, author, and publiehev, was son of a tho Stomach,’ 1864. 7. ‘ Diarrhma and 

chemist at Nottingham, where he was bom Cholera,’ 1806, 8. ‘ Seasickness,’ 1869, 
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—i!««l InstitntionB of tlio UniUd 
j) jQ_ <proBtLtiition,’ 1870. 

5®<&giVifi78. 12. ‘ModiealCharity,'I 

„»RlknoivlcaB8: AtlionBsnm, Novemhar, 
PP. 700, 828. Amariaan 
o“ntlfflbeT 1809, p. 782; Neir York Oritio, 

“£SS‘KKo~i’.«Ya‘'r* 

^pHAPPBLL, william (1809-1888), 

. 1 o„firtiiarv. was born in London on 
“'“'“,1809? Jlis fathoi;, Samuol Ohappoll, 



^,3 established at 60 Now Bond Stroot, 
where he died in December 1834. 

William, his eldest sou, thonninnogod tho 
heslnesa for his mother until 184,3. Jhoy 
employed a shopman of iSeottish birth, who 
taouently boasted of tlia folk-music of Hcol.- 
S, and sneered at English folk-music ns 
Mu-esiatent or unimportant; 1 hose taunts 
iapeUed Oliappell to tho study of LubIirIi 
wkunes and ballads, and aroused tho pvojn- 


cBptible in his writings. I n IHUa no wsuoa 
his flrst work, 'A Oolloction of National 
F- giinh Airs, consisting of Anciont Song, 
P e iii.8, and Banco Tunos,' in two volumes, 
one containing 246 tunos, tho sooond soino 
elucidatory remarks and an essay on blng- 
heh minstrelsy. Tho airs woro linrmonisod 
by Macfarren, Dr. Orotoh, and Wado; only 
JInefarten’s were adequate, Wado’s being 
too slight, and Orotob’s too (daborato. Tho 
mnsieal historians, Hawkins and Buruoy, 
had given Uttle attention to folk-musio, 
Busby, though widting with tho ayowod 
intention of atoning for Burnoy’s injustice 
to the Elizahothau madrigalisls, lind also 
neglected the popular art. Ohaxipull avaa 
the first who seriously studiod traditional 
English tunes, and liis publication was 
epo(di-maIdng. In 18dO Oliappoll bocninn a 
fellow of tho Sooioty of Antiquaiioa. Ho 
took su active part in tho formation of (he 
Percy Society, for which ho oditod .lohn- 
son's ‘Crowii Qarland of Cl olden JIobob,’ 
He projected tlio Musical Anlhiimrinn So¬ 
ciety, to publish and perform early English 
commsitions, and cstablishod madrigal-sing- 
ingby a small ohoir at his promises in Now 
Bond Street. Most of the loading English 
musicians joined the society, wliich hogan 
publisbmg m 1841; OImppoll actod as troa- 
Buier and manager of tho publiontiona for 
about five years. Uo oditod tho twelfth j 
volume, Dowland’s 'First Booko of Songes 
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or Ayros,’ but inexplicably omitted Dow- 
land’s acoompanimonts. l^ie oooioty’s pub¬ 
lications woro in cumbersome and expensive 
folios, and tho members soon foil away until 
tho society dissolved in 1848. The Chappell 
family had in 1643 made on arrangemoiit by 
virtue of which 'William retired from the 
business. In 1845 be bought a sluiro in the 
publishing business of Cramer & (Jo,, wliioli 
was tbon callud Cromer, Beale, & Chappell. 
ITopationlly oontinuedhis invostifintionsinto 
antiquarian masio,and waited ti]ll856 bufore 
issuing an improved edition of his colled ion. 
It was renamed ‘ Popular Music of the Uldon 
Timo,’ ond arranged in two octavo volumes, 
IfltturpresB and music intorsporsed. Tho tunes 
woro harmonised by Maofarron. Immense 
learning and roscardh aro displayod through¬ 
out tho work, which at once buearne the 
ruoogitiscd authority upon the subject, It 
Rulibrs from Chappell’s ]irojudicus against 
hicolland and ovorylhing iScotlish; and Dr. 
Bnnioy, who did not appruoiato Elixahothan 
madrigals, is ropoaiodiy attaolced with im- 
justiilablo oxaggoratiou, notably in tho pro- 
foeo. A now edition, edited by Pvofussor 
n. 15. Wonldridgo, appoarod in 1892, with 
Uiu title * Old Euglisii Popular Music,’ and 
tho tunes ro-harmouisod on tlio basis of tho 
modiiuval modes; this edition is iiroctically 
a now work. 

In 1801 Cliappoll rolirod from tho firm of 
Cramer & Co. TIo siifTerud from writors’ 
palsy for sovoral yoors, but ovontually ro- 
covored. IIo octed as lionorory tronsuror of 
tho Ballad Hociuty, for wliich ho oditod threo 
volnmoR of I lie' lloxhnrgh Ballads' (London, 
1809 &o. 8vo). Ho was also nn aclivo 
muinhor, and for a timo troasiirer, of tho 
Oamdon Sooioty. ITo gavo most important 
assist anoo in tho publication of Cousso- 
molcer’s 'SeriptoroB doMusica' (4 tom, Paris, 
1803-70). Tho oolobrotod double canon, 
'Sumer is icumon in,' whoso oxistonco in a 
thirtoonth-cuntury mannsorixit is tho most 
inoxjilicahlo x’bonoinanon in tlio history of 
miisio, was long studied by Chnjipuli; a fac- 
similo in coloum somd as tlie frontispiece 
of his ‘ Popular Music of tho Oldon Time,’ 
and ho Jinally sueceodod in idontifying the 
linndwriting ns tlio work of Johannes do 
Fnrnsute, and in showing Uint the writer 
died on 19 Jan, 1239 or \'M0{Propeedinffa qf 
tJie Musical Amdathn, 3 Maroh 1879 and 
0 Fob. 1882). 

In 1874 Oliappoll publisbed the first 
volume of a ‘History of Music,' dealing only 
witli lIiQ tono-ort of anciont Groeco and 
Homo. A long controyeray was aroused 
by this work. His prejudioos against Hr. 
Buruoy onoo moro found vent, A largo 
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part, of the impression was destroyed by fire. 
This loss seems to have dispirited Chappell, 
as he did not continue the work, in which 
Dr. Gtinshurg and E. F. Eimbault were to 
have collaborated. To ' Arohieoloffia ’ (vol. 
xlvii.) ho contributed a paper on the Greek 
musical characters which are to be found, 
phonetically written, in several service- 
books of the Anglo-Savon church.^ At the 
foundation of the Musical Association in 
1874 he was appointed a vice-president, and on 
6 Nov. 1877 he road a profound and original 
paper on ‘ Music a Science of Numbers.’ 
During the latter part of his life he lived 
mostly at Weybridge, but died at his Lon¬ 
don residence, 63 Upper Drook Street, on 
20 Aug. 1888. 

Though Chappell published but few works, 
he exercised a deep influence on the study of 
musical history in England; and each one, 
whether small or large, contained the results 
of long and patient research, and remains a 
standard work of reference. Bub he never 
freed himself from his early prejudices against 
Scotch music and Dr. Burney. 

[Chappell's articles in Crova's Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians, i. 839, 414, ii, 416; 
Concordia; Times,29 and 23 Aug, 1888 ; Notes 
and Queries, 7th ser. vi. ICO; Musical Timas, 
September 1888; Banister's Life of Maefarren, 
pp. 136, 270 ; Ifidson's British Music Pub¬ 
lishers, pp. 33, 36, 224.] H. D. 

CHARD, JOHN ROUSE MERRIOTT 
(1847-1897), colonel, royal engineers, the 
hero of RorWs Drift, second son of William 
Wheaton Chard (d, 1874) of Pathe, Someiv 
set, and Moimt Tamar, near Plymouth, De¬ 
vonshire, and of his wife Jane (d, 1886), 
daughter of John Hart Brimacombu of Stoke 
Olimsland, Cornwall, waa born at Bo.vhilI, 
near Plymoirtb, on 21 Dec. 1847. Educated 
at Plymouth new grammar school, he passed 
through the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich, and obtained a commission as 
lieutenant in the royal engineers on 16 July 
1868. His further commissions were dated; 
captain and brevet major 23 Jan. 1879, 
regimental major 17 July 1880, lieutenant- 
colonel 8 Jan. 1893, colonel 8 Jan. 1897. 

After the usual course of professional in¬ 
struction at Chatham, Chard embarked in 
October 1870 for the Bermudas, whence, in 
February 1874, he wont to Malta, and re¬ 
turned home in April 1876. On 2 Deo. 
1878 ho left England with the 6th company, 
royal engineers, for active service in Uio 
Zulu war. On arrival at Durban, on 4 Jan. 
1879, the 6th company was attached to 
Brigadier-general Qlyn’s column and marched 
to llelpmaknar (160 miles). Chard being 
sent on in advance with a few men. When 


Lord Chelmsford entered ZululanT;!;: 
Glyn’s column he crossed the Buffnln .■ 
at Rorke’s Drift, where Chard was statinn!? 
On 22 Jon. Chard was left in com 

^8 post byMwor Spalding, who “(S* ? 
Helpmakaar to fimTy forward a compaavrf 
the 24th raiment. ^ ^ 

Eorke’s Drift post consisted of a kraal. 
commissariat store, and a smaU hosa tal 
building. Chard received especial orden 

protect thepontsorilying bridges onthariTM 

and was watchmg them about three o’eWt 
on the aRernoon of 22 Jan. when Lieutan^ 
Adendorff and a carabineer galbped ua 
crossed by the ponts from the disashvn,. 
field of laandhlwana. Chard at onS 
arrangements to defend the post to the to 
Energetically assisted by Lieutenant Brom! 
head of the 24th foot, Mr. Dalton of the 
commissariat. Surgeon Roynolds, and other 
officers, he loopholed and barricaded the 
store and hospital buildings, connected them 
by walls constructed with mealie bags and 
a couple of wagons, brought up the guard 
from the ponts, and saw that every man 
knew his post. An hour later, sounds of 
firing wore heard, tho native horse and 
infantry, seized with a panic, went off to 
Helpmakaar, and the garrison was thus re- 
duoed to a company of the 24th foot about 
eighty strong, under Lieutenant Bromhead, 
and some details, amoiuiting_ in all to eight 
officers and 131 non-commissioned olEm 
and men, of whom thirty-five wore eick in 
hospital. Considering his line of defence to 
bo too extended for tho diminished garrison, 
Chard constructed an inner entrenchment of 
biscuit tins, and had just completed a wall 
two boxes high when the enemy were seen 
advancing at a run. 

The Ziflus were met with a weU-austoined 
fire, but, taking advantage of the cover af¬ 
forded by the cookhouse and accessories out¬ 
side the defence, replied with heavy mus^ 
ketry volleys, while a large number ran 
round the hospital and made a rush upon 
tho mealic-bag breastwork. Alter a short 
but desperate struggle they were driven off 
with heavy loss. In the meantime the main 
body, over two thousand strong, hod come 
up, lined the rocks, occupied the caves over¬ 
looking the post, and kept up a constant 
fire, whilo another body of Zulus concealed 
themselves in tho hollow of tho rood and in 
the suiToimding bush, and were able to ad¬ 
vance close to the post. They soon held 
one whole side of wall, while a series of 
assaults on the other were repelled at the 
point of the bayonot. Thoy set the hospital 
on fire. It was dofunded room by room, and 
08 many of the sick as possible removed 
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J.I.O jrtttrison rotircd. TI 16 firs froin 
had e^o^vn so severa tliah Oliard 
to liis men within the 

wSfflent of biseuit tins, The blaze of 
“T-Sal in the darlcnesa of the lught 
ii/traefendera to see the enemy, and 
So convert two mealie-bag heaps into a 
of redoubt to give a second lino of lire, 
no little garrison was ovonl ua ly forced 
retiw to tho inner wall of the Itraal. 
rrnta cost midnight assaults contmupd to 
rraade and to he rejnilsed with vigour, and 
tTeaesnltoryfiro dii not coaae until four 
nyoeb in the morning. When day broke 
the Zulus ■were passing out of fliffhii- Oliard 
mtrollea the ground, collected (lie arms 
of the dead Zulus, and atreugthoiied the 
Bosition as much as possible. About sevon 
^ock the enemy again advanced from the 
soiith-weat, but fell back on the appoaraiico 
of the British third column. Tho nurabur 
of Zulus killed was 350 out of about throe 
thousand—the wounded woi-o carried oil'. 
Tie British force had fifteen killed and 
tudre woimded. 

Chard's despatch, which was pubhslind in 
1 complimentary geiioral order by Lord 
Chelmsford, is romavkablo for its simplicity 
and modesty. It was obsorvud at the 1 iuio: 
'Ho has spoken of every one but liirasolf.’ 
Tho successful defonoo of llorko’s Drift saved 
Xatidfrom a Zulu invasion, and did much 
to alloy the despondency caused by the 
IsnudHwana disaster. On tho arrival of ro- 
irforcements in Natal in April tho force was 
leorganised. Chard's company was placed 
in the dying column under Brigadioi'-goiieral 
(Sir) Evelyn Wood, and was ongngt'd in nil 
its operations, ending with a share in the 
victorious battle of Uliindi on 4 July 1870, 
On file occasion of tho inspection of Wood's 
jyinff column on 16 July by the new coin- 
mander of the forces, Sir Garnet (now Vis- 
coimt) Wolseley, Ohard was decorated in 
tha presence of the troops with tho Victoria 
Cross for his gallant dofonoo of llorko's Drift 
on 23 and 23 Jnn. lie was also promntod 
to be eoptain and brevet major from tho 
date of the defonco, and received the South 
.ifrioan war medal. 

On his return to England, on 3 Oot., ho 
met with a very onlhusiastio reception, and, 
ate a visit to tha queen at Balmoral, was 
the recipient of numerons addros.scH and 
presentations from public bodies, among 
wWoh may be mentioned Chatham, Taunton, 
®®d Plymouth where the inhabitants pro- 
seated him with a sword of honour, 

_ After serving for two years at Dovonport, 
six years at Cyprus, and five years in tho 
north-weeteru military district, Ohard sailed 
tol. ixn.— sup. 


for Singapore on 14 Dec. 1893, where he was 
commanding royal engiuoer for three years. 
On his return home, in January 1896, he 
was appointed commanding royal engineer 
of the Perth sub-district; but he was at¬ 
tacked by cancer in the tongue, and died 
unmarried at his brother's rectory of llatch- 
Beauchamp, near Taunton, on 1 Nov. 1897; 
he was buried in tlio churchyard there 
on 6 Nov. The queen, who in tho pre¬ 
vious July had presented him with tha 
Jubilee modal, sent a laurel wreath with 
the hweription ‘ A mark of odmiration and 
regard for a bravo soldier from Iiis sovereign.' 
A inomorittl window has been placed in 
Ilnlch-neaiiobamp ohiircb, and hia brother 
ofiicors have placed a memorial of him in 
lioohostor Cathedral. A bronze bust of 
Chard, the replica of a marble bust by G. 
Papworlh in possession of his brothor-in- 
law. Major Ban-ott, was unvi'ilod in the 
shim ball, Tamil on, on 2 Nov. 1806, by Lord 
Wolsoloy, who observed on tho occasion 
that it was fitting' that a bust of Chard should 
bo placed alongside those of Blake and Spoke, 
as ri'prusontatives of the county. Chard's 
figure is a prominent feature in the o<l paint¬ 
ings of tho ilefunoo of Rorko's Drift by A, do 
Noiivillo and by Lady Butler. 

[War Offloo Eeconls; Royal Engineers' Be- 
corcU; Despatchos; Times, 3 and 0 Nov. 181)7; 
Boyal EngiiiRors Journal, 1870 and 1807; Coln- 
briiios of the Oontiiry, 1800; Official Narralivo 
of tho Piolfl Oporatious eonnoctod with tho Zulu 
War of 18(0; Standard, 3 Nov. 1808; prirato 
sourcoB,] E, H. V. 

CHARLES, Mbs. ELIZABETH (1838- 
1896), author, only child of John llundlo, 
M.P. for Tavistock, was horn at I he Bank, 
Tavistock, 3 .Tan, 1828. Thore sho livod uni il 
the age of oloven (she has described her own 
early life in that of Bride Danosoouibe in 
‘Against HiuiStream,’1873), whonher parents 
removed to Brooklands, near Tavistock, tho 
house of her maternal grandfatlier, Sho was 
educated at home by governesses and tutors, 
and began to writ every early. J amoa Anthony 
Erotide, whom sho somethnes saw, crilicised 
her juvenile porformanoiiB, and detected 
loiiclios of genius in tho ‘Throo Trances.’ In 
J8-IS Tennyson, wliile on a visit to Miss 
llundlo’s undo, road some of her poems in 
manuscript. I Ce prai st>d especially the linos 
on tho ' Alpine Gonlian,’ and made somo 
verbal criticisms on the ‘ Poet’s Daily 
Bread’ (of. Tuirirrsojr, Mmoir, 1. 378). 

Her first printed story, ‘ Monopoly,’ was 
inspired by Miss Martineau’s political 
economy tales. A visit to France, combined 
with the Oxford movement, strongly at- 
tracted her to the Roman catholic church,, 
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but tbo influence of a Swiss proteatant 
pastor efiectually prevented her conversion. 
She remained all her life a strong Anglican, 
hut with a wide tolerance. She numbered 
among her closest friends Homan catholics, 
nonconformists, and many of no pronounced 
faith. 

Miss Bundle published her first origmol 
book, ‘ Tales and Sketches of Christian Life 
in different Lands and Ages,’ in 1850. In 
1861 she married Andrew Paton Charles, 
and went to live at Hampstead. Her hus¬ 
band owned a soap and candle factory at 
Wapping, and Mrs. Charles worked among 
the em;^oy4s and among the poor of the 
district. She lived next in Tavistock 
Square, London, where, in consequence of 
the loss of their fortune, her parents joined 
her. Her father died on 4 Jan. 1804. For 
the sake of her husband’s health she made a 
four months’ journey in Egypt and the Holy 
Land, Turkey, the Greek islands, and Italy. 
She gave some account of her travels in 
‘Wanderings over Bible Lands and Seas,’ 
1601. Andrew Cameron, the editor of the 
'Family Treasury,’ a Scottish magazine, 
offered Mrs. Charles 400^. for a story about 
Luther for his periodical. This was the origin 
of her best-known book, ‘ The Chronicles of 
the SohSnberg-Cotta Family,’ which was 
published in 1802. It passed through nume¬ 
rous editions, and has been translated into 
most European lauguagos, into Arabic, and 
some of the dialects of India. Her husband 
died of consumption on 4 June 1868, and Mrs. 
Charles and her mother removed to Yictoria 
Street, Westminster, whore the friendship of 
Dean and Lady Augusta .Stanley did much 
to awaken Mrs. Charles to new interests and 
hopes after her bereavement. Tier remi¬ 
niscences of Lady Augusta Stanley, contri¬ 
buted to ‘ Atolanta,’ and afterwards (1893) 
published by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, although slight, are 
full of interest. Mrs. Charles travelled at 
this time in Scotland, Ireland, Switzerland, 
and North Italy, and in 1894 built herself 
a house at Combe Edge, Hampstead. She 
had inherited nothing from eitW father or 
husband. When her books became remunera¬ 
tive her husband invested the proceeds for 
her own use. The copyright of the ‘ Schdn- 
bevg-Cotta Family’ sold for 160/., to which 
the publisher added another 100^. She never 
again sold a copyright, and the royalties on 
her subsequent Socks, which numbered about 
fifty, enabled her to live in comfort. Her 
interests were not confined to literature; 
she regularly attended the meetings of the 
North London Hospital for Consumption; 
one of the first meetings of the Metropolitan 


Association for Befriending yonti75lZ— 
was held at her house; and she foS^* 
1886, at Hampstead, the Home for the D ® 
known as ‘ Friedenheim.’ Her 
on 17 April1889, and her own death tooknt!™ 
on 28 March 1890. She was buried on 
followmg in the churchyard of HaD!i.ri j 
parish eliirch. Her friends and 
perpetuated her memory by endoS'! 
bed m the North London Hospital fotCn 
sumption at Mount Vernonin the Decemr 
followinglier death. “^ 

Mrs. Charles wrote a simple idiomatc 
style, and her books touch almost evervp n 
tury of every country of Christendom. Thw 
are interesting as pictures of different histor'. 

cal periods; but the characters, especially tho-s 

of real personages like Luther and 
chthon, lack life and vivacity. Many of U 
writings were published by the Society fe 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. Th,, 
went through many editions and weremnu 
read in America. 'By the Mystery of Thy 
Holy Incarnation ’ (1890) contains thsep;. 
tome of her religious faith. In politics sle 
was a strong and decided liberal. Awfn ,. 
her friends and correspondents were Pusej 
Archbishop Tait,Liddon, Jowelt, andCharte 
Kingsley. 

The best poi trait of her is a crayon dtav- 
ing done after her death by Miss Hill.fiog. 
nal, Hampstead, in whose possession it still 
is. A picture of her as a girl is in the pos¬ 
session of Bobert Charles. 

Mrs. Charles’s works include! 1. ‘Eestia 
Christ, or the Crucifix and the Cross,' 1848, 
2nd edit. 1869. 3, ' Tales and Sketcles 

of Christian Life in different Lands and 
Ages,’ 1860. S. ‘ Tlie Two Vocations,’ 1858. 
4. ‘ The Cripplo of Antioch,’ 1866; reprinted 

1870. 6. ‘The Voice of Christian Life m 
Song," 1868; new edit. 1807. 6. ‘TheThiee 
Wakings,’ 1860; reprinted 1800. 7. 'The 
Black Ship,’ 1801; reprinted 1873, 8. ‘The 
Martyrs of Spain and Liheralora of Holland,’ 
1862; reprinted 1870; Spanish translation, 

1871. 9. ‘Wanderings over Bible Lands 
and Seas,’ 1802, 10. ‘ Sketches of Christian 
Life in England in the Olden Time,’ 1864. 

11. ‘ Diary of Mrs. Kitty Trevylyan,’ 1865. 

12. ‘ Winifred Bertram and the World she 

lived in,’1800. 13. ‘ The Dray tons and the 
Davenauts,' 1867. 14. ‘ On Both Sides of 
tho Sea,’ 1868. 16. ‘The Victory of the 

Vanquished,’1871. 10. ‘Against the Stream,' 
1873. 17 . ‘Conquering and to Conquer,’ 


1876. 


17. 

18. 


‘The Bertram Family,’ 1876. 
19. ‘Lapsed but uot Lost,’ 1877; Dutch 
translation, 1884. 20. ‘Joan the Maid,’ 1879. 
21. 'Sketches of the Women of Christendom,’ 
1880. 22. ' Songs Old and New’ (oolleoted 
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rn,r Seven Homes: ButoWograpWenl remi- 
^^dited bj Mary Davidson, 18M j^pn- 


pHAUNDLBB or OPAWDLER, 
TeSS (1418P-1490), warden of Wm- 
u t^nd New OoUegos and dean of Ilere- 
K born about fdlS in the parieh of 
Sf p.^Uert’8, WeEe. At the end of May 
K 5 omitted echolar of Winoliester 
« and on 1 May 1486 be was elected 
Soto of New OolleM, Oxford. He became 
feUew on 1 May 1487, graduated B.A. and 
\r A and in 1444 served tUe oflico of prot tor. 
K nitted B.D, on 8 Eeb. 1149 60, 
nd on 18 Nov. following was elected warden 
Sobester OoUege." On 0 March 1460- 
1i51 be supplicated for tho degree of B. 
Can L., and on 16 Juiy 1452 ho was col¬ 
lated by his friend and tellow-Wyhohamisl, 
Thomas Beokington [q,. v.], to the oliuiicolloi'- 
Swells (Jathedral. On 22 Feb, 1453- 
14 a Chaundler was elected warden of Now 
College I on 22 Oct. following ho suwlioatod 
to the degree of B.O.L., but ‘ vacat’ is noted 
ail the margin of the registor, and on 3 March 
1451-6, as warden of Now, he graduated 
DD. On 0 July 1467, on tho roeignalion 
of George Neville (1433 8-1476; fq. v.], 
diauiidler was elected ohanocllor of Oxford 
UniTStsityj he held the ollioe until 15 May 
1161, when NevUle was again appointed, 
and mm 1463 to 1407 Ohauudlor acted as 
viceHihancellor. 

Ontside the university Chaundler held 
many ecclesiastical preferments, lie was 
rectorof Hardwick,Buckinghamshire, narsuu 
ofMeoustoke, Hampshire, and prebendary of 
Bole in York Cathedral in 1460. On 25 Fob, 
1466-7 he was admitted obancellor of York, 
and in the same month ho was granted a 
canonry and prebend in St. Stoplien'e, ■West¬ 
minster (LuNBVBf QaL jPateni Molln, 1401- 
1467, p, 689). Soon afterwards he became 
chaplain to Edward I'F, and on 18 Dec. 1467 
was granted the rectory of All Hallows, 
London, He resigned this living in 1479, 
and on 16 Aug, 1471 was collated to tho 
^bend of Oadington Major in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, He gave up this prebund in 1472, 
and on 4 Juno was re-eleoted ohanoellor of 
Oxford University, Qeorgo Neville having 
sided against Edward IV during Warwicks 
revolt, Ohaundler held the chancellorship 
until 1479, serving during the some period 
on the oommission of the peace for Oxford j 


he resigned the wardenship of New College 
in 1476. On 27 Jan. 1476-6 he was col¬ 
lated to tho prebend of Wildland in St, Paul’s 
Cathedral, and in the following mouth he 
exchanged the prebend of Oadington Major 
for that of South Muskham in Southwell 
Ohurch. On 23 March 1481-2 he was in¬ 
stalled dean of Ilereford; be resigned the 
prebend of South Muskham in 1486, the 
chancellorship of York in 1486, and tho 

f rebend of 'Wildland before 1489; but on 
6 Dec, 1480 he received the prebend of 
Gorwall and Overbury in Hereford Cathe¬ 
dral. lie died on 2 Nov. 1490, and was 
buried in Hereford Oatlicdral. 

Chaundler was a scholar and author, os 
well as an ecclesiastic and man of affairs. 
Ills Laliuity is praised by Leland, and it 
was ho who appointed the Italian, Coriieho 
Vitolli [q. V.], prelector of New College, his 
oration m reply to Vitelli’s Bret lecture being 
extant in Leland’e time, yitolli is said tu 
have been tho earliest tuiichur of Creek at 
Oxford [of. art, QitOOXN], Ohaundler him¬ 
self was author of a sacred drama in four 
acts, extant in Trinity College, Cambridge, 
MB. li, 14,6 {Behynton Corre»p. pp, xlix-1). 
It appears to belong to the usual typo of 
morality plays, but is remarkabla for the 
series of fourteen tinted drowings executed 
by Ohaundler himself, and posaeBsing great 
artistic merits. On the reverse of folio 8 m 
a representation of Chaundler giving the 
manuscript to Bockingtou, then bishop of 
Wells, and ths manuscript which was seen 
at Wells by Lelaud was presented to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, by Thomas Neville (ci. 
1016; [ij, V,], master of Trinity College. The 
same manuscript contains several of Ohaund- 
Icr’s loiters to Beckiimton, which arc printed 
in the 'Bekyiiton Oorrrapoudence' (Bolh 
Ser. od. Q. ■williams)._ Similar evidonce of 
Ohanndlur’s artistic skill is given in his other 
work, ‘ Collocutioues septm du laudubili vi< a 
et moribus nobilibiis autistitis Willelmi 
Wykeham ... cum prologo ad Thomam do 
Boiiyutou,’ written in 1402, and extant in 
New College MS. oolx-xxviii (Coxd, Cat, MSA', 
in Colhgih Auliegw O.row.); two of Obaund- 
ler’s drawings illustrating this manuscript— 
one of WinoUostor College, and the_ other re- 
presonting eminent Wykehamists, including 
Chaundler himself—ore reproduced iu Mr. 
A. F. Leach’s ‘Wiiiohesler College,’ 1899, 
and this ranuusoript is one of the chief 
authorities for Wykeham’s Efo, Ohaundler 
is also said to have been seoretary of stato 
under Henry VI and Edward I'v, but no 
confiriuatiouuf thisstatemeuthas been found. 

[Old. Potent Bolls, H61-l477j Le Neve's 
Fasti Eccl,4ngl. ed. Howly, passim j Newcourt’s 
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Bepertorinm Ecol. Loudin.; Hennassy’s Novum 
Eep. Eocl. Londin. pp ixyi, 56, 8S; Bakynton 
Corrasp. (Rolls Ser.), passim, asp. Introd. pp. 
xiii, ilix-1; Reg. Univ. Oxon, 1 8, llunimenta 
Acad., Colleotanaa, ii, 338-48, and Epistolie 
Acad, (Oxford Hist. Soc.); Oaacoigne’s Loci o 
Libro Veritatum, ad. Thorold Rogers, p. 218 ; 
Leland’s Oollectanea; Bale and Fit’s Da Sciiptt .; 
Tanner's Bibl. Brit.-Hib., Wharton’s Anglia 
Sacra; Wood’s Antiquities (Latin edit. 1664), 
and Colleges and Halls of Oxford; Clark's Col¬ 
leges of Oxford; Max-vrell-Lyta's Univ. of Ox¬ 
ford; Kirby’s Winchester Scholars; A. F. Leach’s 
Winchester Coll, passim; Barnard’s Cat. MSS. 
Anglim ; Coxa's Cat. MSS, in Coll, Aulisqne 
Oxon.] A. F. P. 

CHESNEY, SiK GEORGE TOMKYNS 
(1830-1896), general, oolonel-oommandant 
royal (late Bengal) engineers, youngest of 
four sons of Oaptain Charles Gomwallis 
Chesney of the Bengal artillery (d. 1830), 
and brother of Colonel Charles Oornivallis 
Chesney [q. v.], and nephew of General 
Francis Rawdon Chesney [q. v.], was horn 
at Tiverton, Devonshire, on 30 April 1830. 
He was educated at 'Blundell’s' school at 
Tiverton, and was at first especially trained 
for the medical profession, but afterwards 
receiving an Indian cadetship he went to the 
military college of the East India Company 
at Addlsoombe in February 1847, ana ob¬ 
tained a commission os second lieutenant in 
the Bengal engineers on 8 Dec. 1848, His 
further commissions were dated; lieutenant 
1 Aug. 1864, captain 27 Aug. 1868, brevet 
major 28 Aug. 1868, brevet lieutenant- 
colonel 14 June 1809, major 6 July 1872, 
lieutenant-colonel 1 April 1874, brevet 
colonel 1 Oct, 1877, colonel 10 Jan, 1884, 
major-general 10 March 1886, lieutenant- 
general 10 March 1887, colonel-commandant 
of royal engineers 28 March 1890, general 
lAp?ill892. 

After the usual professional instruction 
at Chatham Chesney went to India, arriving 
at Calcutta in December 1860. He was em¬ 
ployed in the public works department until 
the outbreak of the mutiny, when he joined 
the column from Ambala, took part, on 8 June 
1867, in the battle of Badli-ke-Serai as field- 
engineer to Brigadier-general Showers, and 
in the capture of the ridge in front of DelhL 
He was appointed brigade-major of royal 
engineers in the Delhi field-force. He was 
one of the four proposers of the coup-de-main 
on 11June by seizing the Kabul and Lahore 
gates and driving the enemy out of the city 
into the fore. As staff-officer to Major (after¬ 
wards Colonel) Richard Baird Smith fq, v.], 
the chief engineer, he distinguished himssu 
by his assiduity during the siege. He was 


very severely wounded at theassaultrfito: 
on 14 Sept He was mentioned in desMM 
(London Gazette, Ih Deo, 1867), and ^jh 
the medal with clasp and a brevet Si!! 
for ms services. J™ 

Onreooyeringfrom his woundsOhesnn* 
posted to Calcutta, whore he was made niT' 
dent of the engineering eoUege andattr? 
attention by his ability, sound judemeatMi 
literary power in dealing with public C* 
tions. In an article in the ‘ Calcutta ReS 
of 1869 he discussed the financial nuMt.., 
in connection with public works, and sboitu 
after he was selected to form a new demrt 
ment of accounts, of which howasapnomM 
the head in 1860. In 1867 he went on 
lough to England, and in 1868 pubhahedb 
work on * Indian Polity: a View of tli» 
System of Administration inIndia,’aTila. 
able and permanent text-book on theseroai 
departments of the government of ladu, 
which attracted wide notice. Most of the 
changes advocated have since been camod 
out. A second edition was published is 
1870, and a third in 1894, when the work 
was practically rewritten. 

About 1868 also he prepared the schein- 
whioh developed into the establishment of 
the Royal Indian Civil Engineering Colbgo 
at Cooper’s Hill, Staines. lie chose the site, 
selected the staff, and organised the coursi 
and standard of professional education, and 
when the college was opened in 1871 he had 
been recalled from India to be its firntpre- 
sident. In this year he contributed anony¬ 
mously to ‘Blackwood’sMagozine’ a brilliiiiit 
skit, entitled ‘ The Battle of Dorking, or He- 
miniscencee of a Volunteer,’ which enjoyd 
groat popularity. It was an imaginary ec- 
conut of a succossfiil invasion and ultimate 


conquest of England by a foreign invading 
army. It was designed 1 o urge the eetious 
and practical development of the volunteer 
movement for purposes of national defence. 
It was republished as a pamphlet, went 
through several editions, and was translated 
into French, Gorman, Dutch, and other Ian- 

K . In 1874 he puhlmed 'The Itua 
ler,’ a novel, of vraich the keynotewss 
army reform; in 1876 came another novel, 
‘ The Dilemma,’ which dealt with the ohaiac- 
ter and organisation of the Indian native 
Boldio^. 

In 1880 ChesnOT left Cooper’s Hill on 
appointment on 1 Dec. to the post of secre¬ 
tary to the military department of the go¬ 
vernment of India. On 24 May 1883 he woe 
made a companion of the order of the Star 
of India, and on the termination of his tenure 
of the office he was made a companion of the 
order of the Indian Empire on 30 July 1886, 
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—"T-inted on 17 June 1880 military 

®STCoT«eneral-B council a 
SKakinto that of secretary of state for 
f tome He was made a companion of 
of the Bath (military division) on 
n Tme 1887, and a knight commander on 
rTnri890. During the five years ho was 
Ltoxv council Lord Roborts 

Smander-in-chief m India, and has 
<No Commander-in-chief ever had so 
Sa supporter or so sound an advisor 
ffl the member of council as I had. ihis 
S mdecd forms an epoch in tho military 
&tration of India. The native stales 
tZ induced to join in tho scheme of im- 
defence, the equipment and oreamsa- 
L of the army were greatly unproved, the 
■ .-1-;— of the 


(totier of India were nearly completed, and 
the strategic communications wero greatly 

In July 1893 Ohesney, who had returned 
to England in the previous year, was elected 
asmbet for Oxford in the conservative in¬ 
terest at the general election. lie spoko 
Mcaaionally in the House of Oominons on 
mestions connected with India or with army 
dministrotion. He was chairman of Iho 
committee of service members. lie died 
suddenly of angina pectoris at his rosidmioo, 
27 Inveraess Terrace, London, on 81 March 
1896, and was hurled at Eiiglefiold Hroon, 
Surrey, on 6 April. Olicsnoy married, in 
1866, Annie Louism daughter of Georgo 
ftlmer of Purneali, llongol, who, with four 
sous and three daughlers, survived liira. 

In addition to the works inontioned abovo 
Chesnay was tho author of tho following 
novels: 'The New Ordeal,’ 1879; 'The 
Private Secrotary,’ 1881; ‘ Tho Lesters, or 
a Capitoliet’s Labour,’ 8 vols. 1808. He con¬ 
tributed largely to periodical lituraturo, and 
•wrote a series of political articles for tho 
July, August, and Decoinhcr niimhors of tho 
‘Nineteenth Oentury’ of 1891. 


nndia Office Socoidb; Lospnlchos; Memoir 
iu Boyal Engineers Journal, June 1806, and in 
Times of 1 April 1806; Lord Boberte's Forty- 
one Teats in India; Vibort’s Addieoomba, ile 
Heroes and Men of Note; Medley’s A Toar'e 
Campaigning in India; Ifaye's History of Uio 
Sepoy War; MaHoson’e History of tho Indian 
Mnday; Norman’s Narrative of the Oampaign 
of the Delhi Army and other worke on tho siege 
ofDelhi; private sources.] B. II, V, 

OHEYNE, OHEYNET, or CHENEY, 
Sib THOMAS (1486 P-1668), treasurer of 
the household and warden of tho Cinque Ports, 
bm about 1486, was cldost son by his second 
wife of William Cheyne, constable of Quoon- 
boiough Castle, Kent, and sheriff of Kent in 


1477-8 and 1486-6. Sir William Choyne 

S j. V.] was his great-grandfather; but Sir 
ohn Cheyne, who was speaker of the House 
of Commons for forty-eight hours in 1399 
(see MAHNiNa, ,^e«7cer8,pp. 22-3),bolonged 
to tho Cornish branch of the family. Uis 
uncle, Sit John OhOTne, baron Cheyne (d, 
1499), invaded England with Henry VII, 
distinguished himself at Bos worth and at 
Stoke, and wae elected knight of the garter 
before 23 April 1486 (Bausay, Zancaaier 
and York, ii, 688, 649); he was summoned 
to parliament as a bai'oii from 1 Sept. 1487 
to 14 Oct. 1496, but died without issue on 
30 May 1409, and was buried in Salisbury 
Cathedral; Shurland Castle and his other 
estates devolved upon his nephew Thomas 
(G. E, C[oKAYNiiJ, Complete JPeerape, ii, 

'rjiomas is said to have been henchman to 
Henry VTI, and he appeare to have boon 
knighted hoforo 12 June 1611 {Cal, Leiien 
and Papers, i. 1724). On 4 March following 
he was made constable of Quoonborough 
Castlu, in succession to his elder half- 
brother, Sir Francis Clioyno, deceased, and 
in 1612-18 he took part os captain of a ship 
in the war against Prance (The Prench War 
Ilf IBIS-IS, Navy llecordsSoc, passim). On 
26 April 1618 ho was one of the captains 
who shared in Sir Edward Howard’s fool¬ 
hardy attempt to outilure the French galleys 
near Conquft fBeo itowA'Rn, Stli EmvAUP], 
On 10 Nov, following ho was sent on some 
mission to Italy with rocommeiulatioiis from 
Henry to Loo X {Letters and Papers, i. 
4648). Ho arrived at HrusBcls, on his re¬ 
turn, on 16 May 1514, and on 9 Oct. was 
present at tho marriage of Mary 'Pudor to 
Louis Xn of Prance. In 1616-10 hosorved 
ns sheriff of Kent, and hi 1619 was again 
sent to Italy on a mission to tho duke of 
Ferrara {ib. iii. 470). By this time he hod 
become squire of the body to ITonry VIIT, 
whom ho attended to tho field of tlio cloth 
of gold in Juno 1620, and to tho meeting 
witli CliarloB V ot Gravolinos in July; ho 
also appears to have been joint master of the 
horse. 

In .Tonuory 1621-2 Cheyne was sent to 
sucocud William Pitzwilliam (afterwards 
carl of Southampton) [q. v.] os resident am¬ 
bassador at tho Prcnoli court; ho arrived at 
Bonon on 22 Jan. and at St. Germains on tho 
28Ui; but Henry declared war on Prancis 
four months later, and Cheyne was recalled 
on 29 May. In August 1638 he served 
under Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, in 
the expedition to Brittany, and on 17 June 
1626 was granted tho custody of Bccheslnr 
Castle, In March 1626, on Francis I's re- 
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lease from captivity, Oheyne was ag[ain sent 
as ambassador to bis court to join Jolm 
Taylor («?. 1684) [q. v.], but he was a^am 
recalled in May niter two months’ service; 
Taylor wrote that he would ‘ find great lack 
of him, as he spoke French expeditely* 
(Letters and Papers, iv. 3206), He received 
a pension of 160 crowns from Francis for 
his services. 

In July 1638 Cheyne was in disgrace at 
court, having quarrelled with Sir John Rus¬ 
sell (afterwards earl of Bedford); Heniw 
complained that Cheyne was proud and full 
of opprobrious words against his fellow-ser¬ 
vants. In the following January he incurred 
Wolsey’s displeasure^ hut Anne Boleyn. 
whose aimt had married a Cheyne, secured 
his restoration to favour, ‘and used vary 
rude words of Wolsey; ’ the circumstance 
was regarded as a presage of Wolsey’s faU. 
Cheyne naturally approved of Henry’s 
divorce, and in 1683 entertained the king 
and Anne Boleyn at Shurland Castle. On 
17 May 1686 he was appointed warden of 
the Cm^ua Porta; ha pronted larg^y by the 
dissolution of the monasteries in Kont, and 
on 9 March 1638-9 he was made treasurer of 
the household (WBiOTHnsMY, Ohron. i. 64). 
In that and the following mouth he was vary 
active at Dover, providing against the three- : 
tened invasion by Charles V; on S3 April 
he was elected, and on 18 May installed, a 
knight of the garter. In June 1646 he was 
sent toPoi'is as Henry’s deputy to be present 
at the christening of'Uenry III, He was a 
<!onstant attendant at the privy council from 
1640, when its records recommence, until 
his death; but in spite of his official position 
and long service he was named only an 
assistant executor to Henry VIII's wiU, 
and consequently had no voice in the elec¬ 
tion of Somerset as protector. According 
to Paget, Henry intended that Cheyne should 
be made a baron; this intention was not car¬ 
ried out, but on 23 Aug. 1648 he was paid 
the 3001, bequeathed him by the late king, 
lie represented Kent in the parliament of 
1643, and was re-elected on 29 Dec. 1644, 
in September 1647, in January 1662-3, Sep¬ 
tember 1663, March 1663-4, on 32 Oct. 1664, 
and in January 1667-8. He signed the 
council’s order for the imprisonment of 
Bishop Gardiner in Jtiiie 1648, took part in 
the proceedings against Thomas Seymour in 
January-February 1648-9, and joined the 
majority of the council against Somerset on 
7 (Jet. following. On the 18th he was sent am¬ 
bassador with Sir Philip Hoby to Charles V, 
to announce Somerset’s deposition and to re¬ 
quest the emperor’s aid against the French ; 
tins he was unable to obtain, Charles hinting 


that his assistance would be dependenti ’ 
the council’s reconsideration of its 

Cheyne concun-ed in all the acts of W 
wick’s government, and ha signed boft pj' 
ward’s limitation of the succession sad ft 
council’s engagement to carry it out B 
was, however, at heart a conservative 
religious matters, and appears to have luvS 
in council the necessity of observing TtJ 
will; and as soon as NorthumberianS 
London he began to work for Mary ^ 
16 July 1663 he was said to be endaavoailte 
to escape from the Tower to consult wM 
Mary’s friends; on the 19th he signed tie 
council's letter to Rich, ordering him to n- 
main faithful to Queen Jane; but on tbatsainc 
day he got out of the Tower and was present 
at the proclamation of Queen Mary Ji,, 
continued him in all his offices,and inAupnt 
sent him to Brussels to recall her si^,. 


sadors, Hoby and Morison; but in January 
1653-4 he fell under aome suspioion oo 
account of his slowness in attacking Wyatt 
On 1 Feb. he wrote from Shurland excMim 
his delay on account of the 'beastlineas^ 
the people ’ and their indisposition to teive 
under him. He succeeded, however, in col¬ 
lecting a force, was at Sittitmbonineontlie 
4th, and at Rochester on the 7th; WWyatt 
had been defeated before Cheyne’s advance 
had made itself felt._ In the same year Eg- 
moiit bestowed on him a pension of a thoa- 
sand crowns to seciu'e his adhesion to tie 
^anish match, lie retained his offices at 
Elizabeth’s accession, but died on 8 or IS^c. 
1668 in the Tower, and was buried on 8 Jaa. 
1668-9 in Minster church. Isle of Sheppey, 
where there is a fine monument to his me¬ 


mory (Hart. M8, 897, f. 17 6; Maohin, pp, 
184, 860; Ai'cheeol, Cantiana, vii. 388; 
WimvnE, lynerall Mon, p. 284; DirflDiiii 
Baronage, ii. 290). 

Oheyne married, first, Frithwith or Ftidee- 
wido, daughter and heir of Sir Thomas 
Frowyk [q, v,], and had issue an only eon. 
Sir John, who married Margaret, daughter of 
George Neville, third baron Dergavenny 
(q. V.], and was slain at Mntterd, leaving no 
issue; and several daughters, of whom .^ne 
married Sir John Parrot [q. v.], lord-deputy 
of Ireland. He married, secondly, in 1638, 
Anne, daughter and heir of Sir John Srough- 
ton of Toddington,Bedlbrd8hire; by her,mo 
died on 18 May 1602, and was buried at 
Toddin^on on the 27th (MAOHYif, pp. 362- 
283, ; there is an effigy of her at Tod- 

dington, Topographer, i. 166), he had issae 
one son, Henry (1630 P-1687), who inherited 
the Cheyne and Broughton estates, was 
knighted in 1603, and summoned to parlinr 
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"TTritaion Cheyne of Toddington from 
“f?* 1672tol60oi 1686; he married Joou 
daughter of Thomas, first baron 
ir tJrarth fi V.] but died -without issue, 
ai Toddmgton ou_ 3 Sept, 
when tbe peerage became extinct. 
^Stters and Papers of Henry _ VIII, _ed. 
and Gairdner, Tols. i-ocTii. pnseun; 
Henry VHI; Oal. State Papers, 
nl ^f/7-80, Per. 1647-68) Proceedings of 
Prirr^Oonnojl, ed. Nicolae, vol. vii. od. 
if sMt Wia-S8; Off. Hat. Members of Pori.; 
iTof Sheriffs. 1898; Lit. Bemains of Ed- 
^’jOT/Eoxbnrghe Club); Butland Papers, 
airalof CUaie, ■Wriothoslays Ohron., Cliron. 
S Jane, Tionbles connected will) the Prayer 
Bool of 1649, Greyfnars- Oton.. andMacijas 
, /.U these Oamdeu See 1; lIoUii‘,hed s 
S if. 1171 i Herbei-t’sIIist. of Henry VIII; 
Hivwid's Edward VI; Burnet's Hist, of the Be- 
fomaMon,ed.Poeoek: Stiypa’a Works (Gonerni 
Iota), Gough’s Index to Parker Soc. Vubl.; 
Brewffl's Boign of Henry VIII; Proudo’s II tst. of 
Boland, Pollard’s England undor Somerset; 
fieorgo Howard's lady Jane Grey and her 
If ,—" 1822, Hasted's Kent, Crudon’s lIisU of 
OtareBond, 1843, pp. 183-4; Burrows’s Oimiuo 
Ports Arohteologia Oantiana, General Index to 
Tol>.i-sa.i also xxii. 192, 279, xxiii. 87-08; 
Becrj'B Kent Genealogies; WilTon’s House of 
Bussell, 1. 306; Dugdale's Baronngn; Burke'-. 
Extinct Peerage; G. E. 0[okaynoJ’h Omnploto 
Peerage.] A. P. P, 

CHIOHBSTER, IIENHY MANNERS 

S 533-1804), -writer on military history, 
m in London in1832, -was son of a barristur 
of Lincoln’s Inn. He onleit'd (lie army in 
1863 and became lieutenant in tlio 8G(h re¬ 
giment (tbe Shropshire light infantry), Eor 
ten years he served abroad -with liia rog imonl, 
chiefly at Mauritius and the Capo of Uood 
Hope, and at the (Jape ho was employed for 
a time as acting engineer oflicor, lieturniug 
Lome in 1863 he retired from tlio army, ami 
tWcefortli devoted himself almost exclu¬ 
sively to the study of mLlitavy history, lie 
gave vidimhle assistance in compiling and 
editing several regimental histnrins. The 
'Historical Records’ of the 24tli foot and of 
the 40th foot (2nd SomereeUliire regiment, 
now let battalion the Prince of Wales's 
volunteers)—the former publiehod in 1802 
and the latter in 1893—owe much to his 
labours, and at the lime of his doatli he was 
beginning work on the records of his own 
imment, the 86th foot. In 1890 ho ocUlod 
'TheMemoirs of the Extraordinary Military 
Career of John Shipp ’ in Mr. Ifishor Unwin’s 
‘Adventure Sorios,’ lie collaborated with 
Major Bnr^-Short in praparing ‘ Tho Ee- 
ooMs and Badges of every Rogimout and 
Corps in the British Army,' which was pub¬ 


lished in 1896, the year following Chichester's 
death. Probably Ohichoster's most import¬ 
ant contributions to military history ap¬ 
peared in this dictionary, for which he-wrote 
memoirs of 499 military ofllcers or writers on 
military subjects. Ills name figured in the 
list of writers prefixed to each volume from 
the first to the forty-sixth (omitting the 
forty-fifth), Among the more conspicuous 
military names entrusted to him wore Lords 
Ondogan and Cults, Viscount Ilardinge of 
Lahore, Rowland, first Viscount Hill, Lord 
Lynedoch, Stringer Lawrence, and Sir John 
Moore, llo -was iudefatigahle in his elForts 
to collect authentic biographic details. Ilis 


method of work is well illustrated by his 
notice of Eranoie Jarry [q, v.], a French¬ 
man who founded tho Royal Military Col¬ 
lege now located at Sandhurst. It was 
already known that .Tarry in earlier life had 
served at various times in both the Prussian 
and French armies, but, in order to ascertain 
dofimtoly bis services abroad, Cliicbester 
applied to the ministrios of war at both 
Paris and Berlin, and induced tho authorities 
inbothplacoH to make investigation, of which 
tho results appeared in the ‘ IJictionary.' 

Uhichostor died in London in March 1804 

[Athoineum and Times, 3 Maroh 1894.1 

0, Li 

CHILDERS, HUGH CULLING 
RARDLEY (1827-1896), statesman, was 
born at t he house of his uncle. Sir Culling 
Eanlley Eardloy, in Brook Stieot, London, 
on 26 J line 1827. Ilis gi'oal-granufaUicr on 
both sidos, Sir Sampson Gideon, afterwards 
Loi-d Eanlley (1741-1824), was son of Samp- 
feou Gideon (11. V.]; having married Maria, 
daughter of Mir Jolm Eardloy Wilmot fq. v.], 
lie OHSumed the name Eardloy, and was 
created Baron Eardley in th^Irisli peerage 
In 1789, but on tho death without issue of 
his two sous, tho poorage became extinct. 
Lord Eardley also left tm-ee daugblors, Uf 
these lbe.secoiuI,CluirlotteElisabetb,married 
Sir Culling Hmith, first baronet, of Bcdwell 
Park, llortfordsluro, and was mother of 
Sir Culling Eardloy Eardloy [([. v.l and of 
Hugh OhiUlore’s mother, Maria Ouarlotto. 
Lord Eivrdloy's third daughter, Soliim, mar¬ 
ried Colonel John Walbanko Childers of 
Onntloy, near Doncaslcr, and was mother 
of John Walbanke Childers, M.P. for Cnm- 
bridgosliiro in 1883 and for Malton from 
1836 to 1863, and of the Rev. Eardley 
Ohildora (d. 1881). Tho latter man-led his 
first cousin, Maria Charlotte (d, 1860), dough- 
ler of Sir Culling Smith, Wia issue of 
this marriage was Hugh Childers and a 
daughter who died young. 

11 ugh Childers was educated at Oheam 
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school from 1836 to 1843 under Charles 
Mayo (1792-1846) [q. t.] On 9 April 1846 
he was admitted a commoner at Wadham 
Colleges, Oxford, hut in May 1847 he migrated 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, He appeared 
as a senior optime in the mathematical 
tripos, and graduated B.A. in February 1850. 
Very shortly after leaving Cambridge he 
married, on 28 May 1830, Emily, third 
daughter of G. J. A. Walker of Noi'ton, 
Worcestershire, and, preferring a career in 
the colonies to the bar, he sailed on 10 July 
for Melboiune, where he arrived on 26 Oct. 
1860. He was furnished with excellent 
letters of introduction to the governor, 
Charles Joseph Latrobe [q. v.], and was 
appointed, 11 Jan. 1851, an inspector of 
schools. In September of the same year 
he became secretary to the education de¬ 
partment and emigration agent at the port 
of Melbourne. Ilia ability for work and 
organisation was soon noted, and on 11 Oct. 
1862 he was given the office of auditor- 
general, with a seat in the legislative council, 
and a salary of 1,2001. a year. In this office 
he practically controlled the revenue of the 
colony at the early ago of twentv-six. On 
4 Nov. 1862 he produced his first budget, 
which provided 10,000/. for a university at 
Melbourne, and on 11 Jau. 1868 he brought 
in a bill for the establishment of the uni¬ 
versity, of which he was made first vice- 
chancellor. In December 1858 he was ap¬ 
pointed collector of customs with a salary of 
2,000/.j by virtue of which office he obtained 
a seat m the executive council as well as in 
the legislative council. With Sir Oharles 
Hotham, Latrobe’s successor, Childers’s rela¬ 
tions were strained, and Hotham wished to 
dismiss him, but was overruled by the home 
government. Afterthe conversion of Victoria 
into a self-governing colony in 1866, Chil¬ 
ders was elected, 23 Sept. 1860, to represent 
Portland in the new parliament. He sat in 
the first Victorian caoinot as commissioner 
of trades and customs. 

In March 1867 Childers returned to Lon¬ 
don to fill the newly created post of agent- 
general for Victoria, but a change of govern¬ 
ment occurring in the colony the appointment 
was cancelled beyond the end of the same 
year, Childers, however, continued to act for 
the colony in an informal way, ond to the end 
of his life was a staunch advocate of colonial 
federation. He visited Australia in 1858 
on behalf of Messrs. Earing with regard to a 
proposed loan to the colonies for the purchase 
of railways by the state. On his return to 
England in September 1868 Childers deter¬ 
mined to devote himself to politics, and at the 
general election of 1869 stood in the liberal 


interest for Pontefract, where 
some interest through his uncle. Sii Plu- 
Eardley Eardley (formerly Smith) hhTf 
ther’s brother, who represented thelomn,* 
in 1830. He was the second liberal 3? 
date with Moncktou Milnes (aftepw«S' 
Lord Houghton) as a colleague, and 
defeated. A petition was, however mst 
sented against the return of the conservut). 
William Overend (1809-1884). Althousl,' 
the petition was withdrawn, another comS 
followed in Januai-y I860, when0hilden\r« 
elected. He continued to represent Ponti 
fract until the general election of 1886. Hii 
peculiar colonial experience soon attracted 
attention to his abilities in the House of 
Commons. His first speech on the worliinj 
of the ballot, 9 Feb. 1860 (published ISfiO- 
2nd ed. 1669), w'as notable, owing to la| 
knowledge of the act as passed in moria, 
and brought him early under the notice rf 
Lord Palmerston. On the question of treus. 
portation to the colonies becoming urgent 
he was appointed chairman of the select com’ 
mittee considering the question, and was 
also a member of the royal commission in¬ 
quiring into penal servitude in 1863; La 
efibrts were largely instrumental in pto- 
oiiring the abolition of transportation. In 
April 1864 he succeeded (Sir) Jnmes Stam- 
feld [q. v. Siippl.l as a civil lord of the admi¬ 
rals, under the Duke of Somerset, the flat 
lord in Lord Palmerston’s administration 
and from the first showed himself to be a 
strong supporter of economy ond reform in 
doclcyard administration. In August 1865 
he was appointed financial secretary to the 
treasury, and cemented a friendship with 
Gladstone, then chancellor of the excheqner, 
whose policy rat her limn that of Palmerston 
he was from the first inclined to support. 
He was thenceforth until the end of his life 
a devoted follower and admirer of Gladstone, 
who well rewarded his loyalty. Daring bis 
t enuro of office as financial socrotory his most 
important work was the passing of the Audit 
Act of 1866, for which he was mainlyre- 
sponsible (Alo. Wtjst, Jieco//ec/i'o»s,ii.209; 
Lord Welbyin Timfs, February 1890; Lift 
qf CAilders, i. 128-9). Ho retired from office 
on the fall of the liberal government (June 
1806). In 1867 lie acted on the royal com¬ 
mission appointed to investigate the con¬ 
dition of the law courts. 

On the formation of Gladstone's first 
administration in December 1808 Obilders 
was appointed first lord of the admiralty, 
and was admitted to the privy council. 
Daring his term of office lie proved himself 
an active adininistvator, and corned out a 
number of far-roaebing reforms. His main 
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••r-rX^ratproiaoting cconoiny iind 
J officieiicy in the existing adminis- 
order in council, Fe- 
i8%‘, he carried into eiloct now 
I?tinns for nromolion and rotirenieiit, 
and reduced the list of oilioei-s. 
ifaSrd“anagenieiit he effected some 
intaial economies and improvements, and 
Tthe matter of shiphmldiug determined on 
he building of an annual tonnage in peace 
!!!. His administrative reforms at the 
ISalty tended to substituto individual 
Sard responsibility, and to enlarge the 
^wtisoftheflratlord (SiE J. JQbigos, Naml 
Waiitration). Ho was the first to aim 
^ making England’s fleet equal to that of 
»nv two other maritime powers {Life, 1 .17i- 
173 ) and in 1869 he came to tho oonelueion 
that it would be prudent to purehaso tho 
CiiM Canal shares; that was afterwards done 
by Dtoaeli O'd- i- 230). In Mareh 1871 
Cbilders resigned ofllce, his liealth being ma¬ 
terially affected on the loss of his socond 
wn, Leonard, in the foundering of the Oap- 
tam, 7 Sept. 1870 [soe Oolw, Oowpijr 
PhhJs]. The public ooufldonco in his ad¬ 
ministration was such that his rotirimiont 
tras described in tho ' Times ’ nowHimiior as 
constituting ‘a national calamity.’ Kooovor- 
tag his health by a period of travel on the 
continent, he again took oflioo in August 
1872 as chancellor of the duchy of Laucastor. 
On this occasion (16 Aug.) ho was ro-cloolod 
for Pontefract after a contest which was t ho 
feat to take place after tho passing^ of tho 
Edict Act. Wlien,how 0 ver, tno administra¬ 
tion was remodelled in 1873, Oliilders re¬ 
tired ifrom office, making way for Bright. 

In opposition Ohildors was not prominent 
in the House of Commons.^ Except when 
he was personally aflbeted, his ouergios w'ero 
rather directed to tho commorcial under¬ 
takings in which ho was interestod than to 
the conduct of party svarfnro. In July 
1876 he went to Oanada on Lord Dulferin's 
invitation to settle a land dUputo in Prince 
Edward Island, hut the sudden death of his 
wife in November following witlulvuw him 
for a time altogether from public llfu. In 
1880,when Gladstone came again into piowor, 
he gove new proof of Ms conridonce in 
Ohaders, appointing him seoretary of elnlo 
for war. In this capacity he was rosponsiblo 
for the administration of llio war oflioo 
dnringj the Transvaol war of 1881 and the 
Egyptian campaign of 1882. lie was not 
slow to display at tho war oflioo qualhios 
similar to those ho had exhibited at the 
admalty. The iutroducliou of tho terri¬ 
torial system into army organisation and 
the linking of lino and militia battalions bad 


already been recommended by Colonel Stan¬ 
ley’s committee in 1876, and this recom¬ 
mendation 1 he now seorofaiy for war deter¬ 
mined to carry into law. He produced his 
scheme of army reform in a epeoch in the 
House of Commons on 3 March 1881 (pub¬ 
lished 1881), and the bulk of liis proposals 
were carried into effect. Despite very con¬ 
siderable opposition, originating from tbe 
service iteelf, tbe single battalion regiments 
with their numerical doeignations wore now 
done away with and replaced by on entirely 
new organisation on a territorial basis. The 
popularity, of the service was ot tho same 
time onliant^d by tbe granting of greater in¬ 
ducements in the way of pa,y, pension, and 
rank to non-commissioned officers, and by 
tbe abolition of flogging. With the object 
of securing gwater efficiency in the ranks, 
the period with the colours was extended 
from six to seven or eight years if abroad, 
and offorts wore made to gradually raise tho 
age for enlistment. Tho now organisation 
thus,instituted proved successful, aud afforded 
I a means, before lacking, of making a more 
I effective use of the militia and volunteer 
I forces. 

After tho close of tho ToI-ol-Kebir cam¬ 
paign,_ to the succosB of whioh Childors’s 
administration of the wai- oflioo oontributoil 
not n little, he was oflered, but declined, a 
G.O.B.; and at the close of 1882 he was 
chokun to succeed Gladstone ns chancellor 
of tho exchequer, lie had established a 
reputation for financial ability when soore- 
tary to tho treasury, and during his parlia- 
mentary eareer had oxhibitod a remarkable 
capacity for mastering finance accounts and 
Iho Blalistieal abstracts (Aluehnon West, 
IfeooU. ii. 3(10), A surplus of more than 
two and a half millions onabicd tlio new 
ohuucellor in his first budget, 1888-4, to 
remit taxation. The iueomo-tax was reducod 
from Oirf. to 6rf., the raihvay passenger duty 
on all faros of Iff. per milo and under was 
ttbolishod by tho Cheep Troina Act, 1888, 
and provision was made 1w tho sotting aside 
of 170,0001. for the introduction of Off. tele¬ 
grams. In 188'1 revenue and expenditure 
nearly balanced, and there was littlo oppor¬ 
tunity for finaiieial ingenuity; in bis financial 
statement, however, on 24 April 1884 
Childers doalt with tho question of light 
gold, but bis gold coinago bill for tbe con¬ 
version of tho Iiolf-Bovoreign into a token 
worth only 08. was so generally opposed 
to public opinion that it was abandoned on 
10 July. In the same statement he explained 
his sohome for the conversion of the existing 
3 per cents, into a 2| or a 2f per cent, stock, 
Tho bill for thispuqioBe was passed on 8 July 
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1884, Ijut the terms of conversion, though fair, 
failed to attract the banking interest. 

Another important c[u6Stion with which 
Ohilders had to deal was the banlauptcy_ of 
Egypt. After prolonged negotiations with 
the powers the London Convention was 
concluded in March 1886, That convention 
‘ is the organic law of Egyptian dnance to 
the present day ’ (Sin Alvebd Milndb). 

In the budget of 1886-0, introduced on 
80 April, heavy new ta.vation was necessary to 
provide for a deficit of more than 3,000,0002,, 
and a special vote of credit for 11,000,0002, 
to meet the preparations for war with Eussia 
consequent upon the Fendjeh incident. Ohil- 
dei's attempted to meet his difficulties by in¬ 
creasing the income-tax from Bd, to 8d,, alter¬ 
ing the death duties, increasing the taxes on 
spu-its and beer, and suspending the sinking- 
fund ; his proposed division of the burden 
between direct and indirect taxation was ap¬ 
proved in the cabinet by Gladstone, but op¬ 
posed by Sir Charles Dllke and Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain. An agitation against the budget proved 
fatal to the government. It was defeated on 
the inland revenue bill, 0 June 1886, author¬ 
ising the new taxation on beer, and resigiiod 
immediately; the defeat was mainly due to 
unpopularity incurred on account of the 
government’s Egyptian policy (Ssnuomn;, 
Mmoriah, ii. 170). 

In September1886 Childers informed Glad¬ 
stone that he intendedin his election campaign 
to advocate a wide measure of self-government 
for Ireland, to which he had been inclining 
since 1880. He lost his seat at Pontefract, 
but in Jan. 1886 won South Edinburgh. 
Meanwhile Gladstone adopted his policy of 
home rule, in which Childers concurred. In 
Gladstone's short administration of 1886 
Childers was home secretary, After inducing 
the cabinet to modify details of Gladstone’s 
first home rule bill, he raoke for it 21 May, 
The government was defeated (7 Juno). 

At the general election of June 1886 he 
was returned for South Edinburgh, but 
failing health compelled travel on the con¬ 
tinent in 1887, and in India in 1889, At the 
general election of 1802 he retired from active 
politics. In 1894,however, he became chair¬ 
man of the Irish financial relations com¬ 
mittee, and prepared a draft report before his 
death. 

Childers, who enjoyed the reputation of a 
businesslike administrator, died on 29 Jan. 
1896, and was buried at Oantley, near JJon- 
caster. By his first wife,whodied inl876,h8 
had issue four sous (two survived him) and 
two daughters. lie married, secondly, in Paris 
in 1879,Katharine, daughter of A, T. Gilbert, 
bishop of Chichester, and widow of Colonel 


t^e^Hon. Gilbert Elliot; she diediTi^ 

Two portraits of Childers in oils bvf 
daughter, Mss Childers, became theprop^: 
of hiB son. Colonel Spencer Childers, kI, ' 
[Life and Corresp. ofH.C. E. Chttdets bvl,, 
son, Lieut-ool. Sponeer Ohilders, EE nl r 

vols. 1901; Hansard’s Pttvl. Debates 

1 Eeb. 1896: Eesultsor Admiralty OreS”' 
as estab. by Sir J. Graham and 


1874; Sir John Briggs’s Naval AdmiaisttaS’ 
1897; Burkes Extinct Peerage, s.v.'EaX l 
Gardiner’s Keg. of Wadham.] 


CHIPPENDALE, WILLIAM HENBy 

(1801-1888), aotor, son of an actor at th 
Haymarket and elsewhere, born in Somen 
Town,Londoii, onld Aug, 1801, waasducateJ 
at the high school, Edinhurgh,wherBhisfatliet 
first appeared on 26 July 1814 asPolomiu 
Chippendale was placed with James Ballaa! 
lyne to learn priuthig, and was then apprsn. 
liced to John Ballantyne the auctioneer. Hj 
claimed to have flayed the Page to Stephea 
Kemble’s Kolstafl, and other boyish partsf la 
1819 ho made at Montrose, as David in tie 
‘ Rivals,’ ills flrsUivofessional appearance. On 
11J an. 1823, as Cliippendale irom Catliele, he 
was at the Oalodonmn theatre, Edinburgh, 

playing Johnny IIowiem'Gilderoy.’Leadmg 

business in comedy gave him provincial re¬ 
pute. In Mancliestor he first enacted Sir Peter 
Teazle. In 1886 lie went to America, where 
he remained at the Park theatre. New York, 
for seventeen years. Ilis ddbut in Lonto 
was nominally mado at the Haymarket on iB 
March1863as 8ii’ Anthony Absolute. Hebad, 
however, some twenty years earlier played at 
the Victoria t be Lord Mayor in' liicuard III' 
as a substituto for his father. At the 
market he took the lead in co ur tly comedy, On 
28 Fob. 1800 he was first Colopepper m tha 
‘Overland Route.’ As Abel Murcott in 'Our 
American Cousin' ho made a great hit. He 
was on 14 .Tan. 1869 the first Doirison in He- 
berlson’s' Home,' and on 26 Cot, the firatMar- 
maduke Vavasoiir in Tom Taylor’s' NewMen 
and Old Acres.’ Iltsohiof service to the Hay- 
market was rondorod in elderly parts in clas¬ 
sical comedy, in which he to some extent re¬ 
placed Farren, TTis original parts oomprieed 
Ingot in ‘ David Gari’ick.’ In Sept. 1874 he 
supported (Sir) Henry Irving at wieLyoeum 
as I’oloniiiB, In this character he took a fare¬ 


well benefit at tlie same house on 24 Feb, 1870. 
He died on 3 Jan. 1888, and was buried at 
Highgalo, Thrioo married, he hod twenty- 
three children, most of whom predeceased 
him. 

Mrs. Mabt Jane OiiippuiroAra (1887 f- 
1888). Ills third wife, whose maiden name 
was Seaman, was born in Salisbury, played 
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country and made, at the Theatre rolla court •was unfaTourable to the deve- 
B 1 Manoherter, her first recognised ap- lopment of oratorical power; and in parlia- 
' ™ ncp olavins Mrs. ‘Wellington de Boots ment, to which he was returned in the 

^**tVflrvDodrs Friend.' As Miss Snowdon liberal interest for Oxford at the general 
*'*l 983 abeinade attheHaymarket,a3 Mrs. election of April 1880, Ohitty would pro- 
' At laaroo her first appearance in London, hably never have made a considerable figure. 
9 Aree veers afterwards married William On tlie detachment of the original jurisdic- 
n TrOhippendale. She was at the Court tion from the mastership of the rolls, his 
Theatre in 1876, and at the Lyceum in 1878; parliamentary career was out short by his 
t k a company to Australia; on her return elevation to the bench. He was gazetted 
I nrceeded at the Lyceum Mrs. Stirling as justice of the high court, chancery division, 
Muthain‘Faust,’and accompanied Irving on 6 Sept. 1881, thus virtually succeeding 
tn America- J®ssol as judge of first instance, and was 

Peckhsm Road, Oamherwell, and was buried knighted on 7 Dec. following. As a judge 
^Finchley cemetery. A pretty, buxom ac- he proved not unworthy of his great prede- 
tress she won acceptance as Dowager Lady oessor. During his long practice at the 
Daberly m ‘ Heir at Law,’ Widow Green, rolls court his mind had become a veritable 
BmiliS) Mta- Hardcastle, and so forth. storehouse of case law, and on the bench 

rP 8 r»nal knowledge; Biograph, i. 130-46; he showed I hat he possessed the firm grasp 
Ttoe's Dramatic List; Scott and Howard's of principle and the fine faculty or dis- 
BUnchard; Dibdin'e Edinburgh Stage; Era, crimination, without which precedents are 
7 Jan.and’aJune 1888; Bra Almanack; Sun- a hindrance rather than a help in the 
day Times, various years.] J. K. administration of justice. Appeals from 

OSHTy, Sib JOSEPH WILLIAM his judgments were roi’e and seldom sucoess- 
fl828-1899), judge, second son of Thomas ful, and the work which he did in iiiteipreting 
Chitty rq. v.J, special pleader, was born the Settled Land Act of 1882 (46 & 46 
in Oidtnorpe Street, Gray's Inn Road, in ‘Viet., 0 . 88) and its amending acts is of 
1828. He was educated at Eton and the permanent value. His chief fault was a 
university of Oxford, where ho inatrioulaled propensity to digress into meandering dis- 
from Balliol College on 23 March 1847, ousslon with counsel, which gained him the 
graduated B.A. (first class in litera huinani- sobriquet of Mr, Justice Ohatty. 
arei) in 1861, was elected Vinerlan scholar His bonhomie was imperturbable, hut 
and fellow of Exeter in 1862, and proceeded none knew hotter how to expose the hollow- 
M.A. in 1866. No leee dietinguishod as an uess of an argument or rebuke excessive 
atUete than as a scholar, in three successive prolixity. Two sallies of Ohitty's wit sur- 
vears (1850-2) he stroked the Oxford boat vive: an apt quotation, 'Jiat justitia, mat 
to victory, and twice lie kept the Oxford ocelum,’ A propos of a sudden descent of 
wicket, Mug in the latter year (1849) plaster from the ceiling, and a tolerable 
captain of the team at Lord's. On 16 Nov. epigram, ‘ truth will sometimes leak out even 
1861 he was admitted student at Lincoln’s through an affidavit.’ On circuit he dis- 
Inn, where he was called to the bar on played an unexpected familiarity with the 
80 April 1866, and elected bencher on 2 Nov. common law, and a remarkable oapaoLty for 
1876, having taken silk in the preceding adapting himeelf to novel conditions, 
year, and treasurer in 1896. Ohitty prao- On the retirement of Sir Edward Kay 
tUed from the first exclusively in the court [q. v. Suppl.] Oliitty was advanced (12 Jon. 
of chanosTv, in which his success was both 1697) to the vacant scat among the lords- 
speedy and sustained. On taking silk he justices of appeal. lie was also nominated 
confined himself to the rolls court, whore judge under the Benefices Act of 1808. These 
he was soon the leader par excellmoe, and appointments, however, came too late to 
is said to have sometimes made as much na enable him to add materially to his reputa- 
18,0001 a year. More important was the tion, His constitution proved to be less 
dUdpline whidh during these years ho vigorous than had been supposed; and an 
received from eo great a master of equity attack of influenza terminated in liis death 
os Sir George Jessel, whoso vast knowledge at his residence, 83 Queen’s Gate Gardens, 
and keen dmlectic rendered pleading before Hyde Park, on IS Feb. 1899. His remains 
him a task of no ordinary difficulty. To were interred on 18 Feb. in Brookwood 
Jessel Ohitty was persona m'atisama both cemetery. 

in and out of court, and the partiality of Ohitty married, on 7 Sept. 1868, Clara 
the judge was based on respect for the Jessie, daughter of Lord-ohief-haion Pollock 
powers of the advocate. The pace, how- [sec Poliook, Sib Johatiia.ii Fbudbeiok], 
ever, at which hnsiness proceeded in the by whom he left issue. 
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For nearly a quarter of a ceiiturv (1857- 
1881) Chitty acted as umpire at the inter- 
university Boat race. He was a meniher, 
and for ten years (1867-77) major, of the 
Inns of Court volunteer corps. In later life 
he amused himself with carpentei'ing and 
cabinet making. He was also a skilful execu¬ 
tant on more wan one musical instrument. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. and Men at the B.ir; 
Oxford Honours Begieter; Troherne's liocord 
of the University Boat Eaee; Gent. Mag. 1858, 
ii. 4U; Truth, 14 Sept. 1882; Pump Court, 
1883; Vanity Pair, 28 March 1886, 10 July 
1886; The World, 28 March 1888; Man and 
Women of tho Time, 1899; Abbott and Camp¬ 
bell’s Life and Letters of .Towett, i. 214 , Bsr 
Algernon West’s Bacolloctions, i. 61; Burke’s 
Peerage, 1896; Times, 16,17, and 20 Peb. 1809, 
Ann. Reg. 1899, ii. 133; Law Journ. 23 Fell. 
1878, 16 Jan, 1897, 18 Feb. 1899; Law Times, 
IS Peb. 1890; Solicitor’s Journ. 18 Peb. 1890 , 
Law Quart. Review, xv. 128; Law Meg. and 
Rev. 6th ser. xxv. 238.] J. M. B. 

CHRISTIE, RICHARD COPLEY 
(1830-1901), scholar and bibliophile, born on 
22 July 1830 at Lenton, Nottinghamshire, 
was the second sou of Lorenzo Christie 01 
Edale, Derbyshire, a mill-owner much re¬ 
spected in Manchester, and his wife Ann, a 
daughter of Isaac Bayley of Lenton Sands, 
In April 1840 he entered as an undergra¬ 
duate at Lincoln College, Oxford, whore 
Mark Pattison [q. v.] was then establishing 
his ascendency. Towards him Christie was 
drawn by common literary intoresls and by 
a close agreement between their ideas as to 
the higher purposes of academical life; they 
became intimate friends in later years, and 
after the rector’s death Christie contributed 
a biographical notice of him to this ' Dic¬ 
tionary.’ Ills own Oxford days come to on. 
end in 1863, when he graduated B, A., taking 
a hrst class in law and history, Ilallam, 
the historian, was one of his examiners. In 
1866 he proceeded M.A. Having resolved 
upon a legal career, he was on 21 Nov. 
1854 admitted a student of Lincoln’s Inn 
^Lmeoln's Inn Becords, ii. 260); hut almost 
immediately ho was induced to settle at 
Manchester, and devote himself for a timo 
to educational work. In this year the trust oes 
of the newly founded Owens College had 
to select the first body of professors of that 
institution, which from small and tentative 
beginnings was gradually to grow into the 
largest of the university colleges of the 
Victorian type. As was inevitable in tho 
case of a foundation intended to supply the 
instruction usually given in the Hnglish 
universities, Owens College opened with 
more chairs than teachers, and Christie, 


who had been appointed professor of aao' 
and modern history, was m the follow''**^ 
year also chosen for the Faulkner ptoS* 
ship of poli^cal economy and comme^; 
iciencQ [see JohkI Ta * 

■irs was in 
rudence andla\f' 

sclf'/urther called upon to bea/°M^arth' 
share in the teaching of the evening daal? 
of the college, lor many years one of ih 
most important departments, and even fc, 
a time to hold an additional class at ti,! 
Working Hfen’s College in the MeohsnS 
Institution. In the deliberations whirf, 
aimed ot increasing the public usefulness of 
tho Owens College, and which in fact for 
many a year largely turned on the questioa 
of how to assure its existenos, Christie fom 
the first took a leading part, distiiiguisliim 
liimself by resourcefulness as well as jui^ 
ment. One of the most satisfaotory^inn! 
dents in the earlier internal history of tka 
coUoge, the institution of the assoeiatesliip 
was aiie to his suggestion. As a teacka 
he was, according to general consent, sue- 
cessfulj he can at no time have excelled ia 
delivery, but he was invariably cleer in 
statement and polished in expression, sndke 
had at command that incisive kind of mt 
which as a tradition endears itself to itn- 
dents. 

In June 1857 Christie had been called to 
Ibe bar from Lincoln’s Inn, and he at once 
commenced practice at Manchester ns nn 
equity drauglitsronn and conveyancer, end 
in the chancery court of the county palatine 
of Lancaster. His practice continuously 
grew, till at tho time of his retirement in 
1877 he was the lender of the Monckeeter 
equity bar. He was a good draughtsmen 
and cleoi'-headed lawyer, and professionally 
n model of honour and propriety. Mer tke 
procedure had been altered he was less eflec- 
tive as on examiner of witnesses in court. 
Pupils found his chambers an admiiakle 
school of training. With his practice, wMdi 
was of a high class, tho importance of his 
personal position at Manchester steadily rosa 
In 1861 he married Mary Helen, daughter of 
Samuel Fletcher of Broomfield near Men- 
Chester, who from first to last closely asso¬ 
ciated herself with her husband’s interests 
and beneficence. In tlieir hospitable house 
on Olieotliam Hill, and afterwards atPrest- 
wich, his library had already begun to he a 
source of pride and pleasure to Him, and in 
his vacations ho was quietly pursuing bis 
literary and bibliographical researches in 
France and elsewhere. Graduolly the pres¬ 
sure of bis Owens College duties, as supe> 
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‘^'^fesceSveiandkefoun. 

tn resiffi in succession the several 
!?"•« Kfhim. In 1866 he vacated 
SfVtical economy, in which he was 
nJJeeded by William Stanley Jevonsfq. v,]; 
tZsmejenv he resigned that of history; 

finally, in 1809 that of jurisprudence 

^ iT in the present Owens College 
?he subjects originally committed to hiin arc 
tauebt byflvo professors and asmanylec- 
tjKts and assistant lecturers. 

Sifistie’s interest in the progress and 
jBBrity of Owens College was in no degree 
iSaxed by his ceasing to be a member oi its 
Ljiiing body. In 1870 the movement which 
L-j lo^been in preparation for the rehous- 
ini of tlie college in commodious buildings 
on 8 new site, and for the reconstitution of 
its system of government on broader and 
moiesuitable hnes, took definite shape; and 
an estension committee was formed for 
carrying out these objects, of which Thomas 
Ashton”for many years one of the foremost 
public men at Manchester, became the ohab.'- 
Siaa and the guiding spirit. With him and 
the principal of the college, Dr. Joaoph Gouge 
Gteenwood [q. v. Suppl.], Professor (now Wir 
Henry) Boaeoe, and the other chief suppor¬ 
ters of the movement, Ohtislie worlceu in 
unbroken harmony, and there was no ad¬ 
viser whose counsel, whether in legal or in 
othermatters, wasmore coiifidontly followed. 
In the Owens College Extension Act of 
1870 be was named one of the governors of 
the reconstituted college, a position which 
he was prevailed upon to hold bo Iho lost, 
and at the same date he became a meiubor 
of the executive body, the college council, 
on which he retained his seat till 1880. In 
these capacities ha actively participated iii 
all the chief measures which attested the 
development of t he college during the quarter 
of a century ensuing—the incorporation wit h 
the college of the Royal Mancuestor idcliool 
ofMediciuc,and the erect ion and subsequent 
enlsTKement of tbo buildings of its medical 
sdiaol; the reorganisation and oxlonsiouof 
several others of its departments, including 
the school of law; and the ettbrta which in 
1880 resulted in the grant of a charter to 
the Victoria University, with the Owens 
College as its first and'for a time only col¬ 
lege, Christie was elected a member of the 
first university court, and sat there till 1896, 
For the first seven years of the existence of 
the new university he was also a member of 
its council. In 186S the uiiivei’sity, on the 
occasion of the visit of ISavl Spenoor, its 
recently elected chancellor, conferred on 
Christie the honorary degree of LD.D. 


In January 1872 tho bishop of Mauches^ 
ter [see Fbashii, Jauds] conferred upon 
Christie the chancellorship of his diocese, an 
appointment which much gratified him. and 
his friends. The duties of his office were 
performed by him with his usual care, and 
his decisions invariably met with ready ac¬ 
ceptance. He was at the same time suc¬ 
cessful in considerably reducing the cost of 
proceedings in his court. He held the chan¬ 
cellorship till January 1894. 

In 1879 Christie, who had two j^ears be¬ 
fore retired from the practice of his profes¬ 
sion, left Manchester to reside at Darley 
Dttlo in Derbyshire. He afterwards lived 
for a time at Glenwood, Virginia Water, 
and then, after a temporary residence at 
Ilooliauiptoii, finally settled down at Eibs- 
den, Windloslmmja charming house on the 
fiirther side of Jiagshot heath, formerly 
owned by Henry Oadogan llothory [q. v,], 
to which he added, under his own directions, 
admirable accommodation for his library. 
In 1887, when he had for some years ceased 
to have his abode at Manchester, ho found 
liimaelf placed in a position of allogcther 
exceptional responsibility towards the com- 
minuly in which tho best part of his life had 
boon spent—a position so used by him that 
ho will bo enduringly remembered as one of 
the chief benefaolors of that oil^. By the 
will of Sir Joseph Whitworth [q. v.], who 
died ill this year, Clirislio was appointed 
one of the three legatees to wliom was be¬ 
queathed a residuary e,state of more than 
half n million, in equal shares for their own 
use, ‘ they being each of lliora aware of tho 
objects’ to winch these funds would have 
been axiplied by tho testator, had he matured 
Ihe plans that had occupied him so long. 
(For a statement as to the appropriations 
netually made by Christie and his fellow 
legal oes, see Wjutwobth, Sib Josnrir.) Of 
existing ins! itulious the Owens College was 
judged by the legatees to have a primary 
claim upon their mtmificcnce; and sums 
amounting (apart from that expended on 
the purchase of an estate to be held by the 
eolb'go for liospilal purposes) to more than 
one fifth of tho total at their disposal were 
devoted by tliom to the various departments 
of the college. These donations wore made 
by the legatees in common; in 1897, how¬ 
ever, Christie peraonally assigned a sum ex¬ 
ceeding 60,0001. out of the final share of the 
rosidnum falling to him, for the erection of 
a Whitworth Hall, which should complete 
the front quadrangle of the Owens College, 
and satisfy the requirements for ceremonial 
purposes of college and university, The 
Wl was opened alter Olirislie’s death, on 
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the occaBion of the fiftieth onniverBary of 
the foundation of the coUese. Already in 
1893 Ohristie had himself ofierod to the col¬ 
lege a specially chaioctei'istio gift at his own 
coat. This was the beautiful Christie library, 
which, erected by the architect of the col¬ 
lege, Mr. Al&ed WaterhouBe, R.A., at a cost 
of over 21,0001, was opened by the Duke of 
Devonshire, as president of the college, on 
22 June 1898. 

Christie was only able to see the progress 
of the building of this library in its earlier 
stages. After ceasing to reside at Manches¬ 
ter, he had for some time been a freq^uent 
visitor there. In 1887 he had been appointed 
chairman of the Whitworth company, and 
he held this post till 1807. From 1890 to 
1893 he was president of the Whitworth 
Institute. lie was much interested in the 
medical and other charities of Manchester, 
and the Cancer Pavilion and Home, of whose 
committee he was chairman from 1800 to 
1893, while ha retained the presidency of the 
institution till his death, owed much to his 
munificence and care. Of a diffiirent na¬ 
ture was an office which he held from 1883 
to the time of his death. This was the 
ohahmanehip of the Chatham Society, in 
which he had succeeded James Crossloy 
[q[,T.], and to which he gave much attention, 
as may be seen from the reports, for which 
he was annually responsible. lie was suc¬ 
cessful in securing new contributors to the 
society’s publications. His own contributions 
included a volume of considerable local inte¬ 
rest on' The Old Church and School Libraries 
of Lancashire ’ (1886), and part ii. of vol, ii. 
of the ‘ Diary and Correspondence of Dr. John 
Worthington,’ 1888 (the previous portions 
had been edited by James (Jrossley), together 
with a bibliography of Worthington (1888). 

Christie’s literary reputation had some 
years before this been established almost 
suddenly by a ][iublioation his studies for 
which, as his friends were aware, had oc¬ 
cupied him for several years, but which took 
the reading world by surprise. 'Etieuno 
Dolet, the Martyr of the Renaissance,’ which 
appeared in 1880, was the result of long 
labour and indefatigable research (the latter 
carried on more especially at Lyons), and 
formed a contribution of enduring value to 
the history of Renaissance learning. The 
work was tranedated into French hy Pro¬ 
fessor 0, Stryienshi, under the superintend- ^ 
ence of the author, who thus gave the traus- * 
lation the character of a revised edition of 
the original (1886). Christie, however, lived 
to publish in 1899 a secoud English edition, 
for which he had in the interval collected 
much new material. The second edition, 


while filling some Immt ando^^ 
some oversights m the first, left J®? 
modified those fearless Qxpressions of bL i 
thought and feeling which were enunenlf 
characteristic of the writer. ^ 

Accordi^to his own statement Chtbi. 
had looked forward to putting into foX, 
now that at last literary leisure saemedl* 
his command, the materials he had collect • 
for a series of essays on personahties« 
special interest to him in the history of 
Renascence. Two of these, on Pomponafc 
and Olenardus, appeared in the < OuertMi! 
Review ’ in 1803; a paper on aior£i 
Bruno was published in 'Macmillan’s Mam 
zine ’ in 1886, and one on Vanini m L 
‘ English Historical Review’ in 1896, fij. 
fortunately, not long after he had settled m 
Surrey, his health began to foil, and con¬ 
secutive literary labour gradually becaw 
difficult and then impossible. Among b. 
publications not already mentioned weie aii 
edition, with translation, of the ‘Annale, 
Cebtriensos’ for the Record Society of Lan¬ 
cashire and Oheshii-e, of which society k 
was for many years president (IW), and 
' The Letters of Sir Thomas Copley to Quea 
Elizabetli and her Ministers ’ (Boxburglu 
Club, 1897). lie wrote for the ‘QuarterlyBe- 
view’articles on' Biographical Dictioaanea’ 
71884), ‘The Forgeriesof theAbbdFourmont’ 

Q886;, and on ‘The Dictionary of Nntionil 
Biography ’ (1887), and oontriWed to tbe 
‘Dictionoi'y’ tho following articles! Aki- 
ander, Hugh, Thomas, and William Cbrishe, 
Anthony and Sir T'homas Copley, Marl 
Pattison, and Florence Volusene. He aim 
wrote the article on ‘The Scoligere’in the 
ninth edition of the ' Enoyclopiedia Britnn- 
nica,’ and was a frequent contiibutor to tbs 
‘Spectator’ and to ‘Notes and Queries' 
Among bis bibliographical publications were 
‘ The Marquis de Moraute, his Library and 
its OatoWue ’ (1883), ‘ Catalogues of the 
Librury of tho Duo do la Vnllibre ’ (1886), 
‘ Elzevir Bibliography; ’ ‘ Works and Aima 
of the Library Association’ (presidential 
address, 1889); ' Special Bibtiograpbiea’ 
(1890; ‘ Chronology of the Early Aldinea’ 
(in ' Bibliographica,’ 1896); ‘ An Inounabii- 
lum of Brescia ’ (1898). 

In the Library Association of the Uoitsd 
Hingdom Ohristie took a very active inte¬ 
rest ; he was a vice-president of the Bibhe- 
orophiottl Society, and for many years a use¬ 
ful member of the London Library cominit- 
tee. At the Royal Holloway College, near 
Egham, of which he was a governor ftom 
1892 till 1899, and to whose afioira he dur¬ 
ing those years gave assiduous attention, be 
was chairman of the library committee, and 
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sMcisi interest in its work. Ilis own 
.r? of about 76,000 volumes, destined 
f t nwens College, remained to the last the 

Ser portions, arranged according to ppi- 

,« the most notable was the collection, 
M^ueUed as to completeness, of the iwues 
!f 3 olet ’3 press; it also contained a large 
BsXr of Aldines, about six hundred vo- 
iZes printed by Sebastian Gryphiua of 
LvoBs, on whom he oontemplnted writing, 
md was rich in bibliographical works. It 
also mduded an unrivalled senes of editions 
of Horace, to acquire which had been one of 
the amusements of Christie’s Ufo; and a 
lanre and in some respects exceptional choice 
of nenaissanoa literature, more especially of 
the productions of French writers and scho¬ 
lars of the period, and of Erasmana. Chris¬ 
tie’s knowlsflge of his own books was both 
close and full; he woe at tlio same time re¬ 
markably liberal in allowing the use of liis 
treasures to Othera, and ready to place his 
knowledge at the service of those engaged in 
hterary composition or inquiry. 

Hi October 1809 the freedom of the city 
of Manchester was conferred upon him and 
his antviving follow lognloe under Sir Joseph 
Whitworth^ will, Mr. B. D. Darhishiro. 111- 
health prevented Christie’s attendance on 
the occasion, and the lord mayor and town 
clerk of Manchester subseqiiently travelh'd 
to Ribsden in order to enable him to sign 
the roll, During the last two years of his 
life he was virtually confined to his couch. 
He hors a painful and incurable illness with 
an unaffected composure, and his mind re¬ 
mained unclouded, Ilo died at Hibedon on 

9 Jan. 1001, and his remains, after cremation 
at Woking, were buried in the churchyard 
of Valley End, near Suuningdalo. Hie wife 
survived him. By his will he loft his collec¬ 
tion of booke to the Owens College, with 
ample provision for the maintenance of the 
Christie Library there. lie also left legacies 
tothsHoyal Ilolloway College for llio foun¬ 
dation of a scholarship and prizes, to the Li¬ 
brary Association of the United Kingdom, 
and to various medical and other oharities. 

A portrait of Christie by Mr. T. B. Kon- 
nington is in the Christie Library at the 
Owens Oollem, Manchester, where it was 
placed by his niends shortly before his death. 

' Selected Essays and Papers ’ by Ohristio 
were edited with a memoir by W. A. Shaw 
in 1902, 

[Shaw's memoir, 1902; Manchester Huardiun, 

10 Jan., the Athenssnm, 19 Jan., and the Owens 
Cellege Union Magazine, Feb. 1001; private 
information and personal knowlocige.l 

A, W. W. 


OHUBOH, RIOIIARD WILLIAM 
(W16-1800), dean of St, Paul's, born at 
Lisbon on 26 April 1816, was eldest of three 
sons of John Deorman Church, a merchant, 
by hie wife Bromley Caroline Metzener, and 
grandson of Matthew Church, a member of 
the Society of Friends, whose second son 
was General Sir Richard Church [q. v.] 
J. D. Church was baptised a member m the 
Euglisli church at the time of his marriage 
in 1814. Ilie other children were Bromley, 
who entered the merchant service and died 
at sea in 1852, and Oliarles, born in 1822, 
who became canon of Welle. 

In 1818 the family settled in Fioronco, 
and at ulovon years old Richard went to a 
preparatory school at Leghorn, where he and 
nis brother learnt to love the sea and every¬ 
thing connected with it. The life in Italy, 
whimi was to have a permanent influence on 
Ghurch’e tastes, came to an end. in 1828 by 
his father’s sudden death, and the family 
returned to England and settled in Bath. 
After a term at a school in Exeter Richard 
was sent to llodlaud, near Bristol, whero he 
spent the next fire years, working hard at 
his classics and becoming imbued with the 
ovangulioal prineixiles of the place, and in 
^aru moments haunting the old bookshops 
in Bristol. When the lime came for him 
to go to Oxford, nt Easter 1883, he was sent 
to Wadliam because the tutors tlioro were 
reputed evangelical. Ilis inlrodiiution to 
the other school of roligious thought came 
partly from ‘The Christian Year,’ published 
in 1827, and xmrtly tlirough hie mother's se¬ 
cond marriage at this tinio with a widower, 
Thomas Orokat of Loghorn, whoso daughter, 
Mary, married the next year Goorge Moberly 

[ q.v.], at that time fellow and tutor of Bal- 
lol. To an undergraduate of a shy temper, 
with no public school or university coimec- 
lions, the friendship of so distinguished a man 
as Moberly was of great sooial value, while 
mtellectuiiHy it counteracted the narrowing 
influence of I'lcdlaud. Charles Marriott [q. v, | 
also sooms to have talcon him up, and in 1886 
he was introduced at Oriel to KeLle and New¬ 
man. But ho did not see much of the loaders 
of tlio Oxford moveinoiit until at the end oi 
1880 he graduated B.A,, coming out, much 
to his own astonishment, in the first class. 
For the next eighteen mouths he read hard 
for an Oriel fellowship, to which he was 
eleoted in 1686. Among the theological 
writers read in the meantime he notes eppe- 
oially Bishop Butler and F, D. Maurice; 
but he became at this time more definitely 
a disciple of Newman, attending regularly 
at the afternoon sermons at St. Ma^’s. 
The sermon on ‘Ventures of Faith,’ 
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preached in 1836, was said by himself to 
hare been ' in some sort the turning point 
of his life.’ During this interval also he 
translated St. Cyril’s oateohetieal lectures 
(1841^ for Pusey’s ' Library of the Fathers,' 
in which it formed the second volume. This 
first piece of literary work, as Church him¬ 
self admitted later, is a colourless perform¬ 
ance. 

Church’s residence at Oriel as fellow threw 
him more than ever under the influence of 
Newman, with whom he formed a fast friend¬ 
ship. Other intimate friends were Frederic 
Rogers (afterwards Lord Blackford) [q. v.] 
and James Bowling Mozley [q. v.], who were 
members of the traclarian party; but Ohurch’s 
friendships were always wider than his theo¬ 
logical sympathies; with Arthur Ponrhyn 
Stanley [q.v.], for instance, notwithstanding 
the divergence of their views, he remained 
on terms of friendship to the last. lie was 
ordained deacon at Christmas 1839 in St. 
Mary’s, in company with Stanley, and in the 
same year was somewhat reluctantly obliged 
to take a vacant tutorahip—a post which 
brought him into close and not very eon- 

f enial relations with the undergraduates. 

'o make up for time thus diverted from 
study lie stayed in Oxford to read during 
the long vacations. lie surrendered the 
tutorship in 1843, in consequence of the sus¬ 
picion that fell upon all members of the 
tractarian party after the publication of j 
Newman’s tract No. 90 upon the articles. 
In 1844 Church was junior proctor, and in 
the convocation of 13 Feb. with his col- j 
league, Henry Peter Guillemard of Trinity, 
vetoed the proposal to censure Tract 90. 
Characteristically, in his account of the pro- j 
ceedings (TAe Oa;ford Movement, p. 882), 
Church gives no hint of his own shore in the 
business, but a letter of the period to New¬ 
man makes plain that, though Quillemard ns 
the senior proctor actually spoke the decisive 
yroxi^Anohiaprocuratovilnanonplaoet, it was 
the junior proctor who had taken the initia¬ 
tive and influenced his colleague. An ad¬ 
dress signed b^ over five hundred members 
of the university was presented to the proc¬ 
tors, thanldng them for the course they had 
taken. 

In 1846 Newman joined the church of 
Rome, and for fifteen years the two firiends 
neither met nor corresponded, though subse- 
quentiy there was a renewal of the old familiar 
relations. _ The effect of Newman’s secession 
was for a time to break up the tractarian move¬ 
ment in O:^ord, but a secondary result was 
to spread it more eflPectually through the 
country. A sign of a new era was the start¬ 
ing of the ‘ Guardian ’ newspaper by Church 


and a few friends—James Mozlev 
Henry Haddan [q.v.]. Lord Blachforte 
tague Bernard fq. v.J, and others. (jS 
presided over the reviews, contributise 
self largely, Ins historical interests C!' 
shown by reviews of such books asCarhh 
‘Cromwell,’ and his scientiflc interests W 
notice of the ‘ Sequel to the Vestiges of n„,‘ 
lion,’ which earned the commendation 

Richard Owen [q.v.], and by an srS: 

Le Verrier’s discovery of the plonet NentuT 
which drew an appreciatory letter fiomrt* 
^rent astronomer. These and other reriew 
from the ‘ Guardian ’ and ‘Saturday Hevinrl 
being for the moat part original studies on tie 
questions treated, have been eolleeted into 
two volumes of ‘Occasional Papers' Igo? 
The remaining six years at O.xford wets not 
eventful. The greater part of 1847 was swni 
by Church in Foreign travel, and the S 
he contributed on his return to the ■ Christim 
Remembrancer’ upon foreign politics snd 
politicians proved that he had travelled with 
his oyes open. The essay on Dante was pnb. 
lished in the ‘Christian Remembrancer *^im 
J anuary 1860. These papers were collected 
by bis friends, when he left Oxford in 1853, 
into a volurao of ‘Essays and Eeriews' 
(1864). 

In the autumn of 1862 Ohuroh, who wished 
tomarry,resignod his fellowship andnccepted 
the living of Whatley, a small pariah of two 
hundred people, in Somerset, and proceeded 
to priest’s orders at Christmas, taking up hu 
residence at Whatley in the fwlowiae 
Janua:^ and marrying in July. The csieof 
a small country village wos at first strange 
to him, and pastoral work at Whatley was 
not made less difficult by t he fact that his pre¬ 
decessor bad beciinoii-rt'sidont; but Chunk's 
high sense of duty made him devote himself 
unsparingly to the interests of his people, 
which very soon became his own interests, 
and he gradually won their confidence. Time 
series of his ‘VillngH Sermons’ have been 
published since his death (1892-7). Their 
tone reveals the earnest piety and sense of 
the reality of unseen things which distin¬ 
guish all his religious writings; hut their 
form, owing to the endeavour to impress the 
slow minds of a country congregation, is 
somewhat leng thy and cumbrous. They ate 
said to have boon listened to with attention. 
Probably not the least efibotive port of the 
sermon was the preacher’s personality. At 
Whatley, Ohiiroh contributed regularly to 
the ‘Guardian’ and the ‘Saturday Eeview,’ 
and occasionally to the ‘Christian Eemem- 
brancer.’ In 1867 an essay upon Montaigne 
appeared as one of Uie ‘ Oxford Essaya.’ 
inch of his corrospondouce during this 
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-r'r^n’Tji^Msed to AsaGray, the Ame- help on questions of the day, The Publio 
iy"° w .ni« t with whom Church had con- Worship Eegulntion Act of 1874 found in 
a warm friendship. They are inte- Mm a resolute opponent, although he had 
• still from the notices they contain little sympathy with excess of ritualistic zeal, 
hooks as Darwin’s'Origin of .Species’ He considered the act ‘a misuse of law, 
° srte Oxford ‘Eaays and lloviowa,' and, such as has before now been known in his- 
®“ . f events as the appointment of tory, and a policy of injustice towards an 
Temple to the bishopric of Itxeter, show- unpopular party,’and he thought the oon- 

• rte fair mind, as far as possible removed duct of the opiscopal bench timid and time- 
filfm panic which Ohurcli always brought to serving. In 1881 he put out an address 
t dSssion of crying questions, lie was to tho archbishop, which was very largely 

minted select preacher at Oxford in 1868, and influentially signed, ui'ging ‘ toleration 
the next year accepted the post of chap- arid forbearance in dealing with questions of 
Sn to lloberly, when he became bishop of ritual.’ lie also republished his essay from 
SSuburvpreaehingthe consecration sermon, the 'Christian Kemembranoer ’ (1860) on 
Be was^seleot preacher at Oxford for tho ' The llelation between Oliurcb and State.' 
Miond time in 1876-8 and again in 1881-2. When the royal eoininission was appointed 

* ju politics Ohurchj though he describes in that year to inquire into the constitution 
himseff as 'conservative in spirit,’ was long and working of ooolosinstical courts he was 
. follower of Gladstone, For Gladstone's offered a seat upon it, hut iloclined on tho 
character and talents he had great admita- ground of ill-health. Six years later, when 
tion though not without a clear perception Dell Cox of Liverpool was prosecuted, ha 
ofhiswsalr points, and Gladstone’s adoption wrote a strong letter of remonstrance to 
of home rule in 1886 iiltiinotely aliunnted Archbishop Benson. 

Church's political sympatluas. In 1809 In January 1888 Church lost his only son. 
Church defended Gladstone’s Irish chitrcli Froduriok, a young man of greet promise, 

S , and in the same year ho deelinud an author of a translation of Dante’s Latin 
y the crown of a oanonry at Worcester, treat iso ' De Monarohia ’ Q878), and a little 
from a feeling that it might be considered as book on the ‘Trial and Death of Socrates' 
payment for his defence of the minister; and (1H86), After that other losses followed 
he thought it important that it should seem quickly one upon another of such old Monds 
pouible for high ohurohmeu to support Glad- as Asa Gray, Bishop Lightfoot, Lord Bliioh- 
atoBs’spolicymsinterostedlr. Alsnlip thought ford, Cardinal Newman, and the dean rc- 
hesaw signs of a return of ‘ tho old spirit, of tired more and more from publio life. Ills 
preferment-seeking’ among the clergy which strength was now rapidly failing. The last 
seeded a rebuke. InAiigUBtl871 heaccepled time he appeared in his cathudral was to 
the deanery of St. Foul's, oflbrud to him by road tlio sentences of committal to the grave 
Gladstone on the death of Henry Longue villo over Dr. Luldon, Ms colleague of nineteen 
Maneeliq.v.] A letter (dated .‘11 Deo. 1883) years. He died at Dover on 0 Deo. 1890. 
toAsaGrayputsbeyonddoublthatOladslone lie lived to welcome Archbishop Benson’s 
wished to make Church archbishop of Cantor- judgment in the bishop of Lincoln’s case, 
bury on the death of Archbishop Tait [q. v.] whioh lie pronounced ‘ tho most courageous 
The work that engrossed the new dean at thing that lias como Ikoin Lambeth for two 
St. Paul's for the first years aftor his appoint- Imndrnd years.’ At the time of Ms death 
msnt was the negotiation with the ecclesias- ho was putting tho last touches to his' IJis- 
tical commissioners in repfftrd to the cathe- to^ of the Oxford Movemont’ (London, 
tal endowment. In this work ho was 1801, 8vo), a brilliant aecount of its origin 
fortunate in having tho help of so ablo o and progress up to Newman’s socossion. lie 
flaanoiet as the treasurer, Canon Grego^, was buried by Ms desire in iho ohurobyard 
who eventually succoeded him as dean. IDs at Whatley. On 6 July 180.3, at Sparklbrd 
own interest was more dourly shown in tho in Somerset, Church married lleleii Frances, 
advances made towards a more dignified daughter of Henry Bennett, rector and squire 
worship, and a greater use of the cathedral of tiparkford. By her he had fonr children, 
for publio services. Under his auspices also of wliom the eldest daughter, Hden Be^ 
a scheme for the decoration of the ontliodrnl tricb, married in 1883 the Very Ilev. Francis 
luterior was elaborated, with which publio Paget, dean of Olivist Church and after- 
opinion has more tlian once como into con- wards bishop of Oxford, and died on 22 Nov, 
Ihot. His removal to London brought Min 1000. A portrait of Church by Mr. E.^ Miller 
into greater prominence as a leading church- was lent W Dr. Paget to the Victorian ox- 
man of the high-church party, and ho was hibition of 1891-2. 
now constantly appealed to ibr advice and Dean Church had not a few points in com- 
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mon with two of his most distinguished pre¬ 
decessors at St. Paul’s. Like Oolet he 
‘studied to be quiet.’ The motto of the one 
might well have been the motto of the other, 
‘Si vis divinus esse, late ut deus.’ Both 
were raised to high place agoinst their incli¬ 
nation. On ano^er side, m his passionate 
pietj, he suggests Donne, and, like Donne, 
lie was remarkable as a writer of prose, 
though the style was of quite another cha¬ 
racter. The early tractarians set much store 
by reserve and reality, which are two sides 
of the same austere love of truth, and alike 
in temper and in style Ohurch was a trocta- 
xian. In a letter (21 Sept. 1887) to a corre¬ 
spondent who consulted him on the cultiva¬ 
tion of style, he says the only training in 
style he had recognised in himself was watch¬ 
ing against the temptation of' unreal ’ and 
‘fine’words; and he adds that he owed it 
to Newman, if he could write at all simply 
and with a wish to be real. The in- 
finence of Newman is easily traceable in the 
candour and lucidity of his writing, but it 
lackaNewman’a flexibility and ease. Church’s 
beat work as a writer was a series of critical 
studies, the chief being upon Anselm 
(1848, expanded 1870), Dante (I860), Spen¬ 
ser in the ‘ English Men of Letters ’ series 
(1879), and Bacon in the same series (1884). 
As a critic his characteristic note is one of 
moderation and wide sympathy. The son 
of a merchant of business interests in many 
countries, by a ladv of German extraction, 
himself born at Lisbon and bred at Florence, 
be was by nature cosmopolitan; and Us 
quaker blood further assisted in freeing him 
from many prejudices habitual in religious 
Englishmen ot his generation. He was 
gpfted with considerable historical insight 
and imagination, and such studies as those 
on the early Ottomans and the court of Leo X 
are admirable specimens of their class. Tn 
theology his power lay in the treatment of 
moral rather than doctrinal or philosophical 
questions. His book on Anselm ignores the 
philosophical treatises, though he made an 
excellent edition ofthe first book of Hooker’s 
‘Ecclesiastical Polity’ (1868), and with Dr. 
Paget revised Keble’s edition of the whole 
(1888). He was perhaps the most impres¬ 
sive preacher of his generation: the only one 
who suggested to his hearers the presence of 
a prophetic gift. His sermons before the i 
universities or at St Paul’s were almost 
always upon moral and social questions. 
Their titles are as follows: ‘ The Gifts of 
Civilisation ’ (1880),' Human Life and its 
(^nditions ’ (1878) j ‘ Discipline of the Chris¬ 
tian Character ’ (1886). A further volume 
of Cathedral and Cniversity Sermons was 


published posthumously (1802). 
interesting feature of these sermons is 
serious ottempt they make to distinguish h! 
tween the advantages of civilisation Z 
culture, which are recognised at their fSi 
value, and the peculiar benefits of Ohtk 
tianity. A volume (1898) called ‘Part 
and other Sermons’ contains exeellJ 
studies of the ‘ Pensfies,’ Bishop Butler and 
Bishop Andrewes. They are all theworkS 
a mind with a large and cleat outlook and 
great delicacy of perception and 
tion, 

[Life and Letters of Dean Church, edited k 
his daughter, M. C. Church, 1896; obilnaA 
notices in Times and Quardisn, December 1890' 
Craik's English Prose Writers; private wtml 
mation.] H, C B 

CHURCHILL, RANDOLPH HESK 
SPENCER, commonly known ns Lorn 
BANnoiPn Ohueohili, (1849-1895), states, 
man, was the third son of John Winston 
Churchill, seventh duke of Marlborough 
[q. v.l by Lady Frances Anna Emily, d&ugh- 
tor of Charles William Vane Stewart, tVird 
marquis of Londonderry [q. vj His eldest 
brother, George Charles (1844-1802), hecame 
the eighth duho of MarlWough; the second 
brother, Frederick, died young in I860. 
Randolph Churchill was bom at Bloiieim 
Palace on IS Feb. 1849. After some in¬ 
struction at borne be was sent in 1857 tn 
Mr. Tabor’s preparatory school at Ghenni, 
whouco he was removed in January 1883 
to Eton. Duriug his first year he to an 
inmate of the house of the Rev. W. A. 
Carter, subsequently exchanging to that of 
Mr. Frewer, where he romaiueu till he left 
Eton in Julv 1806. His tutor during the 
latter part or this period was the Rev. Ed¬ 
mond Warre, who became head-master m 
1884. During his comparatively brief career 
at_ Eton he bore the character of a high- 
spirited hoy, not very amenable to disciphne, 
and rather frequently in difficulties wiui the 
school authorities. Among his slightly older 
contemporaries at the college were Mr. Arthur 
Balfour and Lord Rosebery, the latter of 
whom, after Lord Randoljih's death, de¬ 
scribed him as his ' lifelong friend,’ After 
leaving Eton he spent some time with tutoia 
at Ismil ill Austria and elsewhere. On 
21 Cot. 1807 Lord Randolph matriculated 
at Merton College, Oxford. At the univer¬ 
sity, as at Elon,^e cannot he said to have 
made any conspicuous mark, and was scarcely 
recognised by his contemporaries as an under- 
grodiiate likely to attain future eminence. 
His friends, though some of them became 
distinguished in later life, were not num- 
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rTT^tlie inteUectual leaders of Ox- 
and he exhibited no special 
AbUo affairs. Long afterwards, 
lie accepted an invitation to speak 
““iVn^ord Union, and in the course of his 
he expressed his regret that Iw hud 
Jlfioined the sooietjr and attended its 
Slirduring his residence as an undear- 
^ ^iste Nor did he seek distinction in 
athletic recreations which are most 
tBoso _ —_ „.,j,r£>i.oJ+ioo and public 


at our universities 


.ZiUi he was no oarsman, cricketer, or 
tvitball player. He was, however, a keen 
mo^an. ‘He hunted a good deal, kept a 
Xkofhairiers, and took an active part m 
IT. poUeae ‘ (trinds,’or steeple-chase meetings. 
Ha ^ So one of the founders of the Myr- 
“yona Club, a coterie of Merton men who 
aetatintervals for dinner and conversation. 
Tiouch he was not averse from society and 
iBUsSent at Oxford, there is no foundation 
for the statement that his university career 
ffu one of idleness, dissipation, and disorder. 
Some stories to this effect were maliciously 
cireulated in the newspapers in ooiineotiou 
ifith an incident with which his name was 
connected. A slight collision with the police 
ocenrred after an undergraduate gathering, 
and Lord Handolph was brought before the 
magistratee and charged with oasaultiug a 
coutable. He alwa}[B maintained that an 
aitorhad been committed, and that he was 
merely an innocent byetander who had taken 
no share in the fracas. As a whole his con¬ 
duct while at Oxford was creditable. The 
late bishop of Loudon, Dr. Maudell Creighton 
[q, T. Suppl.], who was his tutor at Morton, 
mfonned the present writer that ho saw 
nothing to censure in the behaviour of Lord 
liandolph Ohurchill during liis residence at 
the college, and that he was much impressed 
W Ids pupil’s ability and mental alertness. 
He read for honours in jurispnidenco and 
modem history. The legal subjectsproscribud 
foi the examination wore distnsteuil to him, 
lot he was deeply interested in tho study of 
hiatoiy. lie obtained a second class in tho 
hononr school of'jurisprudentia ot historia 
moderna' in Micliaelmns torm, 1670. Thoro 
were only three names in tho first class on 
tim occasion, and among those who appeared 
with Lord Ilandol]^ Ohurchill in tho second 
class warn Mr. A. 11. D. Aciand (afterwards 
Tice-president of the committee of coun¬ 
cil on education), the Earl of Donoughmore, 
and Mr. A. J. Stuart-Wortley. Writing to 
Dr. Creighton in 1883 Lord liandolph said : 
‘It has always been pleasant to me to think 
that the historical studies which I loo lightly 
carried on under your guidance have bean 
of immense value to me in calculating and 


carrying out actions which to many appear 
erratic’ (see this letter and a communication 
from the bishop of London in T. II. S. Ebooit’b 
Handolph Spencer Churchill, ch. iii.) His 
favourite author was Gibbon. He was in¬ 
timately acquainted with the ‘ Decline and 
Fall,’ and it is said that he knew by heart 
long passages from the great history. While 
in residence at Oxford in 1868 he published 
aletter protesting against some attacks which 
had been made upon his father’s conduct as 
a local landowner in connection with tho 
parliamentary election at Woodstock. Leav¬ 
ing the university in 1870 he did not im¬ 
mediately turn liis attention to politics. 
During a considerable part of tho next four 
yoors he resided at Blonheim, where he de¬ 
voted much of his time to his pack of harriers, 
which he hunted himself. He had some 
idea of entering tho diplomatic service or 
the army, and was regarded at this period 
rather as a young man of pleasure and fashion 
than of affairs, lie was frequently in Paris, 
and it was at the Britisli embassy in (hat 
city that he was married to Jennie, daughter 
of Mr. Leonard Jerome of Now YorkiU.y.A., 
on 16 April 1874. 

His political career began tbo same year. 
In the general election of 1874 he came for¬ 
ward in the conservative interest as a candi¬ 
date for tho Mailborongh family borough of 
Woodstock (4 Fob.) In his election address, 
which was not otherwise remarkable, he 
referred to a subject in which ho continued 
to display tho liveliest interest throughout 
his public life. After stating tUat he would 
oppose any lar^o roduotion of naval and 
milLtaiy oslablishmcnls, he added: ‘An 
economical iiolioy might, howovor, bo oon- 
sistontly pursued, and tho efliciency of our 
forces by laud and sea oomplotoly secured 
without'the oiioriuous diarges now laid 
upon the couiilry.’ lie was dected by 669 
votes against 404 recorded for his liberal 
opponent, Mr. George lirodriok, fellow— 
ailorwnrds warden—of hU old college, Mor¬ 
ton. He took liis seat in the Ilouse of 
OommoiiB os a supporter of Disraeli’s now 
administration. Ilis maiden speooli was do- 
livered on 22 May. It dealt with a local 
quosliou in whicli he was interested as mem¬ 
ber forW oodstock—the proposal for establish¬ 
ing Great Western Eailway works ot Ox¬ 
ford. The effort attracted no particular 
attention, though so experiencedaparliomon- 
tarian as Sir William IIorCouH considered 
that it showed promise and jinid a compli¬ 
ment to the young member. In the session 
of 1876 Lord Itnndolph again proved that he 
was mindful of his local obligations by de¬ 
fending those minute and decadent borough 
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constituencies of vrHcli Woodstock was a in 1880 he declared that he was strm^ 
notable example. The speech was lively favour of the foreign policy of the love 

and vigorous, and held out hopes which ment. ‘I believe,’he said,‘that thesaW 

were not immediately fulfilled. For the of this empire can only be secured by a 

first four years of the parliament of 1874 adherence on the part of the country toT 
Lord Bandolph’s attendance in the House of course pursued by the present aduserj f 
Commons was irregular. Much of his timo the crown.’ The address contained a mtl 
was occupied in prolonged visits to Dublin, worthy statement on Irish policy. <tu 
where his father, the Duke of Marlborough, party led by Mr. Parnell, which has fct * 
for whom he olways cherished a deep end object the disintegration of the UmteJ 
sincere afleetion, was then residing as lord- Kingdom, must be resisted at all costs. At 
lieutenant of Ireland. In these visits, and the same time I do not see how the intenial 
in conversations with the able and states- peace of Ireland pan be permanently secured 
manlike dulce and the kindly and humane without a judicious reconsideration of tb 
duchess, whose Irish distress fund he assisted laws affecting tho tenure of land.’ 
to administer. Lord Bandolph acquired the _ Beturnod for Woodstock for the secoud 
intimate knowledge of Ireland and tho time in April 1880 he speedily mudelu< 
shrewd understanding of the Irish character mark in the new parliament. The coadi- 
which he subsequently exhibited in his tion of the conservatives in the House of 
transactions with the nationalist members Commons supplied him with on opportuuity 
in 1884 and 1886, and in tho home-rule of whioli he took advantage with a boldnsa 
campaign of 1886. It was not till the ses- and an ability that soon rendered himoueof 
sion of1878 that he became a conspicuous the most prominent actors on the joliticol 
parliamentary figure, when he suddenly stage. The crushing defeat at the polls b 
pushed himself to the front by adopting the general election of 1880, foUowbgi 
an audaciously independent attitude. On long period of office, had disorganised tk 
7 March 1878 he attracted general attention conservative opiposition. The rank and file 
hy a furious onslaught upon some of his own were discouraged, and the leaders did little 
loader.'), the respectable, though not brilliant, to raise their spirits. Lord Beaconsleld, 
subordinate members of the Disraeli go- weighed down by ill-hoalth, had practicallj 
vornment, whom ha subsequently described retired. Lord Salisbury was still ukost 
as the ‘ old gang.’ Ha selected for special unknown to the masses, and Sir Stafibfi 
attaok George Solater-Booth (ofterwards Northcote, the leader of the consemtives 
Lord BasingHq.v.ljthepiesident of the local in tho commons, was too much inclined to 
government board, vituperating him, in a temporise and conciliate to satisfy the 
style that afterwards became characteristic, younger and more ardent spirits of the party, 
as the owner of one of those ‘ double-barrelled It was in these circumstances that Bandolph 
names ’ which, he said, were always a badge Churchill came forward, as the self-appoiated 
of intollectuol mediocrity. In supporting exponent of a toryism more resolute and 
the opposition amendments to Sclatcr-JBooth’s aggressive than that which the olficbl 
county government bill. Lord Bandolph leadere mildly aeeerted against the aeiried 
maintained that he was giving utterance to ranks of the liberals, headed os the latter 
‘the last wail of the departing lory party’ were by such formidable champions as Glad- 
in protest against ‘ this most radical and stone, Mr. Chamberlain, and Sir William 
democratic measure, this crowning dishonour Ilarcourt. In theso attacks he was aided 
of tory principles.’ So far was he from the by a very small band of faithful Iisnchmea, 
tory democracy of later days that he seemed who acted togotber with so much constsiicy 
disposed at this period to regard himself as that they received, as early as the first aessioa 
the champion of the rigid and orthodox con- of this parliament, the nickname of the 
servatism which, as be represented, was in ‘ Fourth Party.’ The regular memtea of 
danger of betrayal from the weakness of its the group were Lord Boinmlph Churchill, Sb 
ministerial chiefs. His antagonism, how- Henry Drummond W’olfi^ and Mr, (afte^ 
ever, to the ‘ old gang ’ does not seem to wards Sir John_) Gorst. Mr. Arthur Bal- 
havo extended to the prime minister, and four sometimes joined them, and they ob- 
his difierence with the front bench wae at toined the occasional colieaion of Earl Percy 
this time limited to domestio questions. He and one or two other members. The fourth 
made no attack on Lord Beaconefield’s foreign party made its power felt at the rervbe- 
and Indian policy, and steadily supported ginning of the session, when they took up 
the ministry by his vote in the various divi- the case of Charles Bradlaugh [q. v. Suppl], 
sions on external afiTairs during the last year the agnostic member for Northampton. Su 
of the administration. In his election address Stafford Northcote was disposed to accept 
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fTw^ian view with regard to tha ad- 
of this gentleman. Lord llandolph, 
“‘“mated br his two colleagues, gave vigo- 
angry conservative 
iment on this subject, and provoked so 
an outcry against the alleged profa- 
® o“the parliamentary oath that Sir 
sSdNorthootewas compelled to aban- 
SmbiB attitude of compromise. What- 
eTWmayhe said on the merits of the em- 
Sred controversy which arose over Brad- 
iSaeat, it showed at lonat that the 
fomth party had correctly gauged thol oin- 
“ of the House of Commons, since tha hue 
her adopted was that which wn-s supported 
bv the majority of the chamber, even against 
Z influence of the government. In other 
matters Lord Eandolph Churchill displayed 

jieBt activity during this session. lie threw 
himself into the discuesion of the ministerial 
jolicy for Ireland, and assailed tho Irish 
co^mpensation for disturbance bill with much 


_ He described tha measure as 

'the first step in a social war; an attempt to 
Biise the maeses egoiiiet the propertied 
(lasses.* He also took part in the debates 
on the budget, ond indeed on most of the 
matteM brought before tho house. Tho 
offltorical activity of the fourth party was 
prodigious, and it was slated hy the Mar- 
fluiaofHartington that their ‘leader’ had 
delivered no loss than sovonty-four speeches 
h^een the opening of the session in April 
and 20 Aug. Their efforts had done much 
to develop the rising art of party obstruction, 
and W partially wrecked (ho rainistorial 
programme of legislation, liy (he auiuitm 
of SSO Lord Eandolph had doeisivcly esta¬ 
blished his position, though lie was not ns 
yet taken quito seriously by tho parly chiefs 
or the newspapers. ‘The rise of a email 
body of conservative froo-lancos below tho 
gangway,' said the ‘ Times ’ in its review of 
ths session on 7 Sept. 1880, ‘ of whom Lonl 
Sandolph Churchill and Mr, Gorst arc tho 
chiefs, IB a curinue incident, and has ori¬ 
ginated the half-serious nickname of tho 
“Fourth Party.”’ But in the ensuing ro- 
cess the young orator doeponod tho impres¬ 
sion which he had already made, and showed 
that he was a politician who had to ho 
reckoned with. At Preston on til Doc. 1880 
he delivered on address on the Irisli ques¬ 
tion. It was ‘ the first of Lord Randolph's 
speeches which had the great advantage of 
being reported verhatim in any metropolitan 
newspaper' (JnnNiNas, perches of Lord 
Sandolph CkurcMll, i. 11), and it ‘ at once 
attracted great and general attention, for 
the danpts inherent in the increasing growth 
of thePamellite party had never heiore been 


Bo_ irresistibly brought home to the public 
mind.' Lord Randolph, from his association 
with tho government of Ireland during his 
father’s viceroyalty, was able to elucidate the 
position of affairs with much knowledge and, 
as events proved, with foresight and sagacity. 
He declared that tho refusal of Gladstone’s 
governmoiil to renew Lord Beaoousfield's 
Peace Preservation Act would inevitably 
lead _ to a new ora of coercion. He pro¬ 
phesied that this coercion would be a failure, 
uni that in the result the union would he 
in jeopardy. In this speech, as in his Wood- 
stock election address, he struclc the note 
which, through somo occasional variations 
due to the temporary exigencies of party 
tactics, may ho said to have dominated his 
opinions on Irish politics. He cannot fairly 
be charged with any wavering on the central 
question of the union. But, while asserting 
that no_ compromise with home rule could 
be admitted, he also contended that in tho 
adminislratioii of Ireland conciliation should 
be pushed to itsfurthestlimits, that coercion 
by itself could never remedy the evils of the 
country, and that a large measure of local 
solf-govenuueut should he accorded to tho 
Irish people. In a groat speech at Man¬ 
chester on 1 Dec. 1881, when am audience of 
over twelve thousand porsons assembled to 
hear him, ho insisted that ‘the first and 
highest duty of a government is to prevent 
wwolution rat her than to suppress it, to 
Rostain law rather than to revive it, to pre- 
servo order rather than to re.storo it.’ 

It was as a determined opponent of re¬ 
peal that Lord Randolph fiercely allackod 
the so-calli'd ‘ Kilmainlmm 'J'reuty ’ and tho 
allian ce between GladstoniaiisandParnellltos 
in 1883 and 1884. Speaking at Blackpool 
on 24 Jan. 1884, he eaid; ' Mr, Gladstone 
has a woaknoRB for effecting his objects hy 
acts of jiarliament; the Irish a slight pro- 
feronce for more rapid and violent action. 
A little difference as to method, yon see, 
but a precisely similar result. These two 
parlies are now at this moment preparing to 
meet parliament with a demand for a repeal 
of tho union.’ It was often urged as a re¬ 
proach against the speaker that, in spite of 
these declarations, he cultivated tho closest 
relations with tho Parncllite members dur¬ 
ing 1884 and 1886, and used the utmost 
eimrts to detach thorn from the liberols, 
and to Boouro their support for the opposi¬ 
tion. Liberal critics, and some of the 
nationalists themsoLves, asserted that in his 
frequent private conversations with the 
Farnellite members he had given them 1o 
understond that he would he prepared, in 
certain circumstances, to support a scheme 
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of home rule. But no satisfactory evidence 
has ever boon adduced in support of this 
alleg'ation. As a party-manag'er Lord Ban- 
dolph was habitually corele&s of the means 
he used to obtain votes. Knowing that 
rarnellile support was valuable to the con¬ 
servatives in the House of OommonSj he 
was doubtless prepared to bargain for it; 
and he was always in favour of making large 
concessions to Irish feeling. But at no 
time did he publicly exhibit any want of 
fidelity to the act of union; and though he 
may have unconsciously misled some of the 
nationalists in 1884 by vague or inaccurate 
language, it is very unlikely that he ever 
went the length of pledging himself to sup¬ 
port a scheme of repeal. 

In these years Ireland only occupied one 
part of Ohurchill’s muItiCarious political 
activity, Ha was still a <free-lance’ of 
the tory parly, and was equally busy in 
assailing the actions of the Gladstonian 
ministry, in reviving conservative spirit 
among the mass of the electors, and in pro¬ 
secuting his campaign against the ofltcial 
leaders of the opposition in the House of 
Commons. His attacks were characterised by 
more vigour than good taste. Derisive, and 
even vulgar, nicknames were hurled at Wil¬ 
liam Henry Smith [q. v.] and Mr. (after Vis¬ 
count) Cross, and the kindly tolerance of Sir 
Staflbrd Northcote was mercilessly abused. 
The ‘ masterly inactivity ’ of the conservatives 
after the death of Lord Beaconsfield seemed 
to him sheer weakness. In November 1882 
he was already so well known and popular in 
the north of England that a deputation was 
sent from Manchester urging him to become 
a candidate for that constituency at the next 
general election. In declining the invitation 
he complained of the want of energy which 
the tory chiefs had shown. ' The ooustilu- 
tional function of an opposition,’ he said, 

‘ is to oppose, and not to support, the govern¬ 
ment ; and that function uas, during the 
three sessions of this parliament, been sys¬ 
tematically neglected.’ He maintained that 
the dual leadership, under which the party 
had been left, was a fatal sonreo of weak¬ 
ness ; and in a latter to the ‘ Times ’ i 
(.31 March 1883) he came forward as an 
emphatic advocate of the claim of Lord 
•Salisbury to direct the policy of the oppo¬ 
sition, and heaped scorn on ‘ the malignant 
efibrts of envious mediocrity ’ to retard or 
prevent the recognition by the party of ‘ the 
one man who is capablej not only of over¬ 
turning, but also of replacing, Mr, Gladstone.’ 
He followed this statement with an article 
entitled 'Elijah’s Mantle’in the ‘Fortnightly 
lleview ’ for May 1883, in which the parlia¬ 


mentary tactics of the oonservativ^- 
severely criticised. The writer argued a 
it would be a great advantage for the 0 
sition to have its leader in the Ho^ ■ 
Lords. The obvious aim of Lord BaadoU 
was to get Lord Salisbury recoguhedl 
the chief of the whole party, in which 
BV tlift auBBi'seasiBn nr Siv 


blie way would presently be cleared foitf 
self as loader of the conservatives m 
Commons. He illustrated h’- 
the duty of an opposition by 
of his attacks on the liberal 
Gladstone’s home and forehu policy 
assailed with the same unsparing detenahu' 
tion, and with the same emphatic andoftti 

a erated phraseology, with which LoJd 
ilph criticised the conduct of hy, 
attairs. He took a etrong line oa the 
Egyptian and Soudan questions, denouacb 
Gladstone, in one of his most extravamet 
outbursts, as ‘ the Moloch of Midlotfiac' 
who had shed streams of blood only to tJ. 
store the Khedive Tewflk, ‘ one of the mosi 
despicable wretches who ever occupied an 
eastern throne.’ His choicest collection of 
adjectives was reserved for the prime mmi- 
slor; but he bestowed his invective with 
almost equal energy upon some of the otW 
liborol Icoders, and particularly upoa Mr 
Ohamberlttiu and John Bright [q, v. Suppl, 
Meanwhile he was fostering the wml 
of conservatism among tho working cl^i 
in two ways. In the first place he and he 
eiiicieut lieutenant, Mr, Qorst, improved the 
party organii-atiou by promoting the este- 
blishmout of couservalive clubs, and by 
establishing and popularising the primrosa 
league. Bpeakiug to the midland consetra* 
tive club at Birmingham in 1884, he com* 
mended ' tho peculiar form of organisation 
which is known as the Caucus,' aud adyised 
lories to take a lesson from their opponents 
by adopting their metliods. At a prinuose 
league gathering on 16 April 18S5,howeier, 
he said; ‘ For my part I prefer the primioac 
league to the caucus, aud I will back the 
primrose league against the caucus,’ But 
m addition to stsengthening the conserra- 
live machinery he endeavoured to widen the 
basis of conservative principles. In a seiies 
of speedies, deliverod chieily to large 
audiences in the great towns of the north 
and the midlands, he endeavoured to show 
that toryism, so far from heing the poli¬ 
tical creed of an exclusive class, was in 
essentials as truly ' democratic ’ as that of 
the radicals, if not indeed more so. The 
doctrines of Lord Bandolph Churchill's 
‘ Tory Democracy ’ were never reduced by 
him to a system, noi has he anywhere given 
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coherent and harmonious 
* Zfof them. But generalljr it may he 
the fundamental object is convoyed 
rtSwlptose: -tost the people.' ‘I 
inL tried.' he said in the Birmingham 
Anril 188J, ‘to malte that my 
but I know, and will not conceal, 

St ?be« «« still PSi'iy^l'o 

SSthe lesson yet to learn, and who have 
Sto anderstand that the tory party of to- 
is nrionger identified with that small 
^nS MtfOW class which is connected with 
Sot^ership of land.... Trust tlie people 
“a they will trust you.' Briofly, it may 
ia aiat while the democratic toryisni 
Zmed to differ from radicalism m its 
bSoM regard for the throne, tiie church. 
House of Lords, and the constitution, it 
assertedat least an eijual interest in political 

^Brthe wiS of 1883 Lord Kandolph 

Churchill's incessant activity, the iiudaoity 
afhis controversial sword-play ill the House 
of Commons, the bold iudopondonco of his 
ottituds towards llio chiots of his own 
party, and the offeotivenoss of his ^ilat- 
tnim sneeches, had made him ono ol tho 


iirtual, though unaoknowlodgod, loaders of 
the opposition. The party; mniuigors wore 
still (Eainolined to admit him to tlieir inner 
councils I but they could not oouutoract 
his influence over largo uumboiB of middlo- 
elass conservatives, particularly in the great 
urban constituenoios. In tho nulumu of 
1883 he took part in tho oonforoiico of tho 
National Union of Oousorvativo Associa¬ 
tions, held at Birmingham, and cutabllshcd 
a close connection with soino of tho influ¬ 
ential provincial politioians who belonged 
to that Dody. The antagonism botwooii Lord 
Randolph Churchill aud tho official ooii- 
servative leaders came to a iioad in iko 


spring of 1834, and was foiiglit out portly 
at the meetings of tho National Union, 
aad partly on the floor of tlio House of 
Commons ovoi' the francliiso bill hilroducod 
by the liberal govenimeiit. On tho first 
nl^ht of the debate on the bill (:20 Fob. 
1&) Lord Handolph severely criliuisod it, 
and condemned the proposal of the govern¬ 
ment to swamp the oluotorato by tho addi¬ 
tion of some two millions of poor and grossly 
ignorant voters. But as tho discussion coii- 
tiaued he developed a lino much more iii 
consonance with his ‘ democratic ’ theories, 
and one which brought him into antagonism 
with a section of his own party. Sir Staf¬ 
ford Horthcote, and those who agreed with 
his views, were on the whole inolinod to 
accept the hill, while insisting on conditions 
which would hove tended to maiutaiu the 


existing system of representation in the pro¬ 
spective scheme of redistribution. Ohurohill, 
however, seemed more disposed to favour 
the establishment of single-seat electoral 
dislricts, believing that torvism would be 
no loser by them, and that oy this method 
of roprosenling local minorities seats would 
be gamed even in the centres of dominant 
radicalism—a oalciilation which was subse¬ 
quently justified by events. There was 
uso a division of opinion on the subject of 
Ireland. The Carlton Club conservatives 
objected to tho immediate extension of the 
new franchise to that country. Lord Ean- 
diilnh held that Ireland should be included 
in Uie provisions of tho bill, ilia friends said 
that this w’lis meroly consistent with tory 
domocrncy, his eiiomies that he was angling 
for the Irish vote. IIo, howovor, supported 
tho general body of his party in tho conton- 
tiuu that it was unfair to jiass the franchise 
biU hito law without a disclosure, by tho 
government, of the principles on which 
redistrihutiou would be based, and with¬ 
out guarantees that the hiiltmce between 
urban and rural electors would be equitably 
mniiitainuil. On 28 April, on the motion 
for going into committee, bo made a strong 
ntinokon the liberal'gorrymanderors,'whom 
he chiiigod with an intention to mauipuliitc 
the now oonstituenoiea in their own pai'ty 
hitorusls. On 1 May Mr. Oimplin’s amend¬ 
ment, inlondod to prevent the oxtension of 
tho bill to Ireland, openly rovonleil tho divi¬ 
sions among the cimsevvalives. Mr. Gorsl, 
as Lord liandolph OliiirohiU’s liuiiteuaut, 
ropudiated tho iimondiuout, which was with¬ 
drawn, after aii admission from Lord Qoorge 
Hamilton that the opnosition was not 
imited on the subject. 'Kio real question at 
issue in the party was whether or not Lord 
liandolph and Ins fullnwurs were to be per¬ 
mitted 11 controlling voice in the direction 
of its alfiiirs, and wliothor tho wliiggiali ooii- 
sorvatiein of Sir Stafford Northcote, or the 
progressive toryism of the youngoi'man, was 
to prevail. The dispute was raado public 
by tho crisis in tlio National Union of Uoii- 
sci'vativo Associations. On 16 Feb. Lord 
liandolph, by a narrow majority, liad been 
elected cliairmim oF tho council. This was 
a blow to tho conservative parliamentary 
loaders, who had dene thoir best to secure 
the election of n rival candidate. Lord 
Kandolph followed liis victory by obtaining 
tho appointmont of an executive committee, 
consisting of himself, Mr. Gorst, Sir II. 
Brummond Wolff) and ono or two othors. 
This commit toe refused to recognise the 
nutliority of the ‘ central committee' of tliu 
couser vat i VO party, which inollided Lord 
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Salisbury, Sir Stafford Northcotc, Edward 
Stanhope, and Mr. Arthur Balfoui'. _ A 
severe straggle took place in the association, 
where Lord Sandolph was denounced for 
his open adoption of radical views on lease¬ 
hold enfranchisement, and for his endeavour 
to introduce the methods of the Birmingham 
caucus into the conservative organisations. 
A resolution was carried in the council of the 
association which Lord Bandolph regarded 
as a vote of confidence in the central com¬ 
mittee. ETe immediately resigned the chair¬ 
manship (3 Mayl, and a letter, addressed by 
him to Lord Salisbury, appeared in the 
‘ Standard,’ in which he contended vigorously, 
and with much plainness of speech, for ‘that 
popular form of representative organisation 
which had contributed so_ greatly to the 
triumph of the liberal party in 1880.’ As for 
the caucus, it may be, he said, ‘ a name of evil 
sound and omen in the ears of aristocratic 
and privileged clashes, but it is undeniably 
the onlv form of political organisation which 
can collect, guide, and control for common 
objects large masses of electors.’ This bold 
defiance of ‘ effete wire-pulling ’ and secret 
influence, and the threat to appeal to the 
general body of conservatives in the county, 
were to a large extant successful. Cm 
7 May Edward Stanhope [q. v.], speaking 
for the oonserv’ative front-henon, occepled 
the principle of popular and representa¬ 
tive party organisation. On 8 May the 
chairmen of the conservative associations in 
some of the largest constituencies in Eng^ 
laud and Scotland held a meeting, and re¬ 
quested Lord Bandolph to withdraw Lis 
resignation of the chairmanship, which he 
consented to do, on the understanding that 
the main points for which he contended 
should he adopted. This recognition of his 
position by the party leaders was followed 
by his appearance at the meeti^ of the con¬ 
servative party at the Carlton 01uh(9May), 
where he spoke immediately after Sir Staf¬ 
ford Northcote, and generally supported his 
views on the proposed vote of censure. The 
partial reconciliation, however, did not pre¬ 
vent him, ton days later, from opposing 
Mr. Brodrick's amendment to the franchise 
bill, whicli aimed at excluding Iredand. 
On this, and on Colonel Stanley’s amend¬ 
ment for postponing the operation of the 
measure till a new redistribution or boundary 
bill should become law, his attitude pro¬ 
voked from Mr. Balfour the observation that 
if the noble lord had endeavoured to place 
himself in accord with the majority of his 
party, he had not succeeded in his object. 
On 23 July the annual conference of the 
Kational Union of Conservative Associa¬ 


tions assembled at Sheffieldundwiiil T 
dency of Randolph Churchill. The eSf'' 
between the two sections was ronewT'® 
the election of members of the couMi? 
the ensuing vear. The result was asai. ' 
success for the chairman, twentyWoat 
the thirty candidates recommended hffV 
being eeleoted. This further proof of h 
influence in the constituencies fed to a Ct 
adjustment of the dispute. The queatiiTnf 
the National Union was settled by 

of the council M 

31 July, Churchill resigned the chsirnur 
ship, and moved the election of Sir iricCj 
Hicks-Beach as chairman for the enS 
year. Mr. Goret, Mr. Balfour, andT? 

Akers-Douglas were chosen vioe-chainneii! 

As a public demonstration that the quarrel 
wae at an end, and that Lord Randolph wa? 
officially accepted ae one of tho party leaders 
he appeared on the eame platform with Loti 
Sali^ury at a great conservative meelina at 
Manchester (9 Aug.) “ 

In the recess agitation he took an acthe 
part, strongly siipporliiig the action of the 
iTouso of Lords in adopting Lord Cairns's 
amendment to the franchise hill, He dedared 
his confidence that the nation 'wouldatratd 
the palm, and tho honour, and tho victoir 
to those who, conscious of the immeaaurahk 
responsibilities attaching to an hereditary 
house, hove dauntlessly defended, against aa 
arbitrary minister, the ancient liberties of 
our race.’ He also insisted on the unity of 
the opposition. ‘ Tory disunion,’ he said in 
his Mauchestor speech, with his usual auda¬ 
city of assertion,' is a phantom and a fiction, 
the ridiculouB figment of a disordered and 
dissipated liberal imagination.’ His plat¬ 
form campaign ended at Carlisle on 8 Oct, 
when he concluded hie address with s de¬ 
scription of the liberals os ' clouds without 
water, blown about by tlie wind ; wandering 
stars, whose helplessness would compel the 
English peoyrle to turn to the united and hh- 
tone party, which can alone re-establish yonr 
social and imperial interests, and con alone 

f roceed safely, steadily, and surely along the 
road path of social progress and reform.’ 
Before the close of the autumn session of 
1884, in which the franchise bill was passed, 
Ohui'chill started for a tour of some months in 
India. He left England towards the end of 
November and landed at Bombay, where he 
was the guest of Sir James Fergusson, the 
governor. He visited the other Indian 
capitals and most of the chief towns of the 
peninsula, occupying himself to some extent 
with sport, and at the same time studyiM 
the political situation of the country, oa 
was enthusiastically welcomed by some of 
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reformers, wko hoped to 
'iim Ml advocate of their olamis for 
And in tim n 

fSSTmpression on the official 
® u With his usual quiokneaa m aonuir- 
•“> miBiion he ohtained from this sliovt 

£fS3S.M. i-wt i»i. tt. P.> 

, \t nnr Aftfitern administration. In an 
Stoss delivered to the Cambridge Carlton 
K Jane 188^ soon after Ins return, ho 
XS to the difficulties of Indian govern- 
M iu some sentences that touched a 
level of eloquence and philoeophie 
Ssmanship than perhaps any other paa- 
;Seofhispobliehed speeches. . 

Lord Randolph’s Indian exporioncoB, such 
thevwere, speedily became of practical 
1 erhim. Ven Gladstone’s govem- 
Ifflt broke down, in the e’lmmer ot 188C, 
“d ^ss defeated on Childers’s hudgot on 
8 June, the member for Woodstock had 
some excuse for the paaaionato oxcitemoiit 
is displayed. ‘ He jumped on the gtoon 
liench where he had been sitting, and stond- 
w there, or rather danoing there, he waved 
Ids hat madly round and round his head, 
aii cheered m tones of stentorian exulta¬ 
tion.’ He was certainly entitled to take 
jnu(i of the credit for the victory to himself; 
for no man had done more to weaken the 
libsrals in parliament or to rouse tlio spirit 
of the conservatives in the country. Ills 
ebim to a place in the new oahinet could not 
lie ignored; and when the ministry was formed 
itwas seen tW the ooncessions made by Lord 
Miabury to the leader of the 'fourth party’ 
were of the most suhstantial kind. Sir Staf¬ 
ford Northoote was removed 1o the upper 
house; Sir Michael TIioks-Boach was made 
chancier of the exchequer and leader of the 
House of Commons, and Lord llandolph ho- 
came seorotary of state for India. 

His career at the India office lasted only 
ftom 24 June 1886 to I Fob. 1880. But dur¬ 
ing those few months the young minister 
showed that he possessed other qualities 
besides those of the dashing poi'llameutory 
gladiator and an astute party organisor. Tlio 
breadth and comprehonsivenoss of his viows, 
bie grasp of detail, and his rosolule industry, 
astonished the officials of his dopartmoiit. 
According to all competent testimony lio was 
an admirable admniistrator, who might, 
with ampler opportunities, have taken a high 
place among those statesmen who have boon 
responsible for the aiTairs of our oostern 
empire. As it was he aooomplishod some 
important work. He assisted in bringing to 
a satiafaotory conclusion the critical nego¬ 
tiations with Russia over the Afghan fron¬ 
tier, and ohtiuned from parliament the vote 


of credit required to place the Indian de¬ 
fences ill order. On 6 Aug, he introduced 
the Indiiin budget in a speech which in¬ 
cluded a virulent attack upon Lord Ripen, 
the late viceroy, who was charged with 
gross want of foresight, with negligence, 
and incapacity. It was alleged that while 
Russia was steadily advancing the Indian 
army had been reduced, the strategic defence 
of the frontier neglected, and ' Lord Ripon 
slept, lulled by the languor of the land of tho 
lotus.’ Tho financial statement was, how¬ 
ever, set forth lucidly, and the speaker’s 
general reflections showed that he had taken 
a largo survey of Indian policy both ex¬ 
ternal and domestic. His tenure of the 
Indian secretaryship was rendered histori¬ 
cally notable by the short Burmese cam- 

B and the acquisition of ICingTheebaw's 
lions. To a large extent this enter¬ 
prise was Lord Randolph’s work. He saw 
that Gio rule of the mad despot Theebaw 
had become impossible, and ho boldly and 
rapidly decided tliat tho annexation of Burma 
was the oiiljr possible solution of the dif¬ 
ficulty. His energy was reflected in the 
swiftness with which the operations wore 
carried out. In November ho gave tho order 
to odvance; on 1 Deo. Lord DulTerin an¬ 
nounced that tho conquest was completed ; 
and on the Slst of tlio same month the 
secretary for India sent out his despatch, 
dolailing what had happened and authorising 
the annexation. Ho devoted attention also 
to tho economic development of tho penin¬ 
sula. Tho formation of tho Indian hlidland 
Railway was carried through by him in 
spite of strenuous and influential opposition. 
Ilo had promised to move for a parliamentary 
committee in the session of 1881 to inquire 
into the whole subject of tho administration 
of India; but he quitted office too soon to 
toko any steps for the fulfilment of this 


Besides attending sedulously to tho duties 
of his department. Lord Randolph, both 
during tho remainder of the session of 1886 
and in tho ensuing contest at tho polls, 
spoke freqiioiitly on tho Irish question, This 
portion of his career has been often and 
aoverely criticised. The debt which the 
consorvntivos had incurred to the Irish 
party for assistini^ to ovorthipw the Glad¬ 
stone administration had to be disohar^ed. 
Lord Randolph did hie share in the liquida¬ 
tion by joining tho rarneUites in a furious 
attack on Lord Spencer and die Irish 
executive generally, in oonnootion with ceiv 
tain atrocious agrarian murders which had 
taken place at Maamtrasna. He also made 
it his special business to defend the refusal 
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of the government to renew the Orimea A.ct. House of Commons. Before the electi(r~f 
This omission has been explained frequently 1886 Colonel Burnaby had been killed onli 
enough, both at the time and since, as being battle-field and the Redistribution Act 
due to an imwritten compact between the divided Birmingham into seven oonatite 
Parnellites ond the conservatives. But so cies. Lord Randolph opposed Bright ia t?' 
far as Lord Randolph was concerned—and central division, and was defeated after 
it was to him that the discredit, if such there sharp contest by 4,989 votes against 441 ? 
was, of this alliance chiefly attached—it is to The result was really a ‘ moral victory’'f 
be observed that he had opposed the prolonga- the conservative candidate, consideriii! 
tion of the coercive system even while Glad- Bright’s long services and great persomt 
stone was still in otfico. In his speech at the popularity in Birmingham. 'The 
St, Stephen’s Club on 20 May 1836, delivered day (25 Nov.) Lord Randolph was retumS 
before the fall of the liberal ministry, ha de- for South Paddington by a majouty irf 
Glared against the renewal of the OrimM 1,706. _ ^ ^ 

Act for the same reasons as those he subse- The Salisbury administration came to an 
quently urged—namely, that the condition end in Jauuarji 1886 by the defection of tin, 
of Ireland had so far improved that crime Irish members in consequence of Gladatoae’s 
could be dealt with by the ordinary law, and odoption of home rule. On 26 Jan, iggj 
that it was absurd and inconsistent to the governmoiit was defeated on Mr, Jesjt 
bestow exceptional powers upon the e.xecu- Collings’s amendment to the address 
tive immecuately after the parliamentary combination of liberals and nationalists, and 

franchise had been conferred upon the mass the resignation of Lord Salisbiwy and he 
of the Irish people. colleagues was announced on 1 Feb. fibid- 

In the general election of November 1885 stone returned to oiiicoj and for the nan few 
Lord Randolph's connection with Woodstock months all other public questions weie foi. 
came to a close osving to its disfranchise- gollen in the agitation over the home-tnia 
meat. For some time past he had been bill._ In the fierce campaign, in and out of 
closely interested in the politics of Birming- parliament, which lasted through tbe aprmi 
ham. The conservatives of the midland capt- and summer of 1886, Lord Randolph loolu 
tal early appreciated hU abilities. Their prominent part. _ On 23 Feb. lie address^ n 
toryism was always of an advanced and great audience in Belfast, and roused much 
decidedly democratic character, and the local enthusiasm by a stirring appeal to llUter 
leaders of the party, eager to shake olF the sentiment and tradition. At Maucbeatei 
radical predominance, which at that time on 3 March ho advocated a coalition among 
was unbroken, made advances to him. In those who were opposed to homo rule, and 
1883, the year of John Bright’s jubiloe, when suggested that 'unionists’ should be the 
radicalism was supposed to have reached its general name adopted by ‘ the party of the 
zenith in Birmin^am, Lord Randolph took unlon,’whiletheiropponenls8liouldbekuown 
part in the conference of the National Union as ' soparalisls.’ lie added that if tbedb- 
of Conservativo Associations held in that sentient liberals sliould be able to form a 
city. On 13 Oct. of the following year a ministry of their own the conservatives would 
political garden party was held at Aston suuMrt them, and that if their leaders were 
Park, at which Lord Randolph and other willing to enter a coalition cabinet those 
leading conservatives were present. A riot conservatives' with whom the wings did not 
occurred, instigated, in part at least, by wish to serve' would cheerfully stand aside, 
some of the persons connected with local In the House of Oommons he spoke during 
radical organisations. The incident led to the first few days after the iutruductlon m 
some angi'y disoussions in tho House of the home-rule bill, which he described ns a 
Commons, in the course of which Lord ‘desperate and insane' measure. After the 
Randolph accused Mr, Chamberlain of being rejection of Gladstone’s bill by the House of 
partly responsible for the disorder. In the Commons lie usod even stronger language, 
early part of 1884 Churchill was invited by both in his platform speeches and his address 
the Birmingham Couseru'ative Association to the electors of South Paddington, with 
to contest the representation of the borough, regard to the scheme and its author, 'The 
with Colonel Burnaby as the other conser- caprice of an individual,' he sold, ' was 
vatiye candidate. Lord Randolph accepted elevated to the dignity of an act of the 
the invitation, and the consciousness that people hy the boundless egoism of the prims 
he was to be pitted against Bright at the mimster; ’ and he declared that on attempt 
polls seems to have lent a sharper edge to was being made to destroy tlie constitution 
the satirical vehemence with which he as- merely ' to gratify the ambition of an old 
sailed the veteran radical orator in the man in a hurry.’ He was re-elected for 
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“Cb victory he had materially assisted to 
In the electioneering campaign he 
t^ heen somewhat less active than Xord 
nffSon, Mr. Ohamberloin, Mr. Goschen, 
nnionist liberols. But in the con- 
““jtive camp proper there was no leader, 
St Lord Salisbury, who could now be 
Sared with him in influence and repiita- 
and perhaps not one who surpassed 

hteinpoP"^^*^? 

riie party i“ constituencies. Ilia per- 
wnaUtyhod fascinated the masses, who ad- 
aiiredhis courage, his ready wit, and the 
yiliant audacity with which he dealt hia 
blows at the loftiest crests, whether those 
of friends or adveraarios. Moreover, it was 
oetceived by this time that there was a fund 
^intellectual power and a genuine depth of 
conviction behmd his erratic iiisoleuce and 
Kckless rhetoric. Discerning iudgos ro- 
coimised that the former swaanbueldor of 
the 'fourth paity’had statesmanlike ideas 
end penetrating Insight. Accordingly, wlion 
the general election of July 1886 overthrew j 
Glaastone, and Lord Salisbury was sent for j 
by the queen on 32 July, Lord Eandolpli 
was offered and accepted the second ]jlaco 
in the ministry, the chancellorship ot the 
exchequer and the leadership of the House 
of Commons. Parliament was opened on 
19 Aug., and on the same night, iii answer 
to Gladstone, the new leader made a del ailed 
statement of the ministerial policy, particu¬ 
larly in regard to Ireland. In this speech, 
and in the course of the other Irish debates 
of the short session, Ohurchill insUted on 
the unalterable determination of his party 
to maintain the union inviolate. He pro¬ 
mised, however, a general inquiry into Irish 
administration, and dwell on the necoBsily 
for developing local government' in all parts 
of the United Kingdom.’ It was aualtiludo 
which was somewhat resented by oxiremo 
unionists, who suspected Lord Eandolph of 
a desire to coquet with the nationalist votu; 
hut it was thoroughly cousistent with Iiis 
general view of Irish policy. lie had steadily 
asserted that, though repeal was iuadmis- 
sible, Irish nationalism should bo conciliated 
as far as possible by the extension of local 
self-government. 

But Lord Eandolph carried liis progressive 
toryism into other fields. In the recess ho 
delivered o speech at Hartford on 2 Got., in 
which ho gave o description of conservative 
pdicy that excited much adverse comment, 
both from radicals, who said that Lord Ean¬ 
dolph wos trying to ‘ dish’ them by stealing 


their principles, and from many conserva¬ 
tives who complained that the chancellor of 
the exchequer was little belter thou a radi¬ 
cal himself. Nevertheless several of the mea¬ 
sures which he then advocated were destined 
to be oiHcially adopted by the conservative 
parly in the course of the next few years 
and carried into efl'ect. The * Hartford pro¬ 
gramme,' vigorously defended and reasserted 
Uireo weeks later in a speech at Bradford, 
included local government reform in Great 
Britain and Ireland, bills for providing ogri- 
cultural labourers with allotments and small 
holdings, the sale of glebo lands, and legisla¬ 
tion on railway rates, tithes, laud transfer, 
and Irish land purchase. ' Eolllics,' said its 
author, ‘is not a science of the past. You 
must use tho past as a lover with which to 
manufacture tho future.' 

As leader of tho IIouso of Commons in the 
autumn session of 18B6 Lord Eandolph vin¬ 
dicated the judgment of his admirers and 
disooncerted those who thought him petu¬ 
lant and shallow. He displayed tact, ability, 
and good temper, and exhibited that mix¬ 
ture of firmness and conciliation which tho 
house respects above most qualities. Some 
curiosity wasoulortnined as to what kind of 
financial administrator he would make. It 
was not destiued to be gratified, for Lord 
Eandolph never introduced a budget, 

On 2a Hoc. 1880 the ‘ Times ’ announced 
that the chancollor of tho exchequer had 
placed hie resignation in the hands of tho 
prime minister. The stop was wholly unex¬ 
pected by the general public, ami caused in- 
tonso interest and surprise, Tliu retiring 
minister'e colleagues wore perhaps less aeto- 
nishod. All through the autumn there had 
been a certain amount of friction in tho 
cabinet. Lord Eandolph, tliough he could 
keep hie feelings under restraint in tho 
House of Oommons, was not always ablo to 
control a high-strung and irritable tempe¬ 
rament in his private intercourse witli asso- 
eiatoB, some of whom he regarded with very 
little respect. On the other side, those 
members of the cabinet who had scarcely 
forgiven tho gibes and insults of the' fourlu 
party’ day, wore displeased with the ‘ad¬ 
vanced’ sentiments of the Hartford and 
Bradford speoohos, ond the overbearing 
manners of a comparatively youthM ooC 
longiie. Tho chancellor of tho exchequer is 
eaid to have talked of resignation more than 
once in the course of the autumn. 

The final rupture was precipitated by a 
dlfi'erence of opinion on a specific question 
of polidy. Lord Eandolph, as guardian of 
the public purse, objected to the demands of 
the ministers responsible for the army and 
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ntt\y. On 20 Deo. 1886 lie wrote to Lord 
Salisbury saying that the total of 31,000,000f. 
for the two Bervicee ‘ is very much in excess 
of what I can consent to.’ 'I hnow,’ he 
added, ‘ that on this subject I cannot look 
for any sympathy or effective support from 
you, and I am certain that I shall find no 
Buppoitovs in the cabinet.’ Under the cir¬ 
cumstances, as he did not ‘want to be 
wrangling and quan'elling in the cabinet,’ 
he requested permission to give up his office 
and retire from the government. Lord 
Salisbury replied two days later, expressing 
his full concurrence with the views of Lord 
George Hamilton and W. H. Smith as to 
the necessity for increased expenditure on 
the coaling stations, military ports, and 
mercantile harbours, and declining to take 
the responsibility of refusing the supplies 
demanded by the heads of the war office 
and the admiralty. _ The prime minister 
concluded by accepting the resignation of 
the chancellor of the exchequer with ‘ pro¬ 
found regret,’ and with the caustic observa¬ 
tion that ‘no one knows better than you 
how injurious to the public interests at this 
juncture your withdrawal from the govern¬ 
ment may be.’ In his subsequent explana¬ 
tion in the House of Commons (27 Jan 
1887) Lord Tlandolph complained that Lord 
Salisbury offered him no opportunity for re¬ 
consideration, nor did he endeavour to a^ust 
the differences between the chancellor oi the 
exchequer and the other two ministei'S. 
Filled with the sense of his own command¬ 
ing position in the conservative ranks. Lord 
Dandolph probably imagined that he would 
he implored to withdraw his resignation. 
But the terms of his letter of 20 Dec. were 
such that Lord Salisbii^ wos hound to 
permit the retirement of his subordinate, 
unless he was prepared to modify the entire | 
foreign and military policy of the govern¬ 
ment. At any rate, on receiving the pre¬ 
mier’s letter of the 22nd, Lord Bandolph 
perceived that the step he had taken could 
not be retraced. He spent the evening 
with Lady Bandolph at a theatre, and at 
midnight went down to the office of the 
‘Times’ and communicated the news of his 
resignation to the couductore of that jour¬ 
nal. Earlier in the day he had sent a reply 
to Lord Saliebury, which, however, did not 
reach the prime minister till the following 
morning, and by that time the resignation 
of the chancellor of the exchequer had been 
made known to the world. In this commu¬ 
nication he abandoned the curt brevity of 
hie former note and endeavoured to vindi¬ 
cate his action on general principles, ' The 
great question of public expenditure,’ he 


wrote,‘ is not so teohmoal or 
as might be supposed by a superficial enr 
Foreign policy and free expenditure m2, 
ai’mamentfl act and react upon one anoth 
. . . A wise foreign policy will extricate 
England from continental struggles 
keep her outside Gei-man, Bussian, FmbT 
or Austrian disputes. I have for some tim 
observed a tendency in the government atH 
tude to pursue a different line of action 
which I hove not been able to modify oi 
cbeok. Tills tendency is certain to be apcen 
tnated if large estimates are presented to' 
and voted by parliament. The posseasion 
of a very eliarp sword offers a temptation 
which becomes irresistible to 
the efficiency of the weapon in a practical 
manner. I remember the vulnerable and 
scattered character of the empire, the univa- 
aality of our commerce, the peaceful ten¬ 
dencies of our democratic electorate, and tha 
hard times, the pressure of competition, and 
the high taxation now imposed; and yfith 
these iMtors vividly before me I decline to 
be a party to encouraging the military and 
militant circle of the war office and admi¬ 
ralty to join in the high and desperate 
stakes which other nations seem to be forced 
to risk. ... A careful and conlinnous ea- 
mination ond study of national finance, of 
the startling growth of expenditure, of na¬ 
tional taxation, resources, and endurance 
has brought me to the conclusion, from 
which nothing can turn me, that it is only 
the sacrifice of a chancellor of the exchequer 
upon the alter of thrift and economy which 
can rouse the people to take stock of their 
lenders, their position, and their fiituta.' 
Whatever collateral and personal motWra 
may have influenced Lord Bondolph’s con¬ 
duct at this juncture, there can be Mb 
doubt that in these passages he expressed 
his genuine convictions. His anxiety for 
economical administration and oareM finance 
had been declared for several years past. H 
his election address at BirminghaminlSSShe 
urged that it should be part of the policy of 
the tory party so ' to utilise the powers of 
the House of Commons as either to 


financial retrenchment and departmental 
reform or else to make sure that the present 
expenditure of the people’s money isj ustifieUe 
and thrifty.' In a speech at Blackpool on 
21 Jan. 1884 he denounced the extrava¬ 
gance of both parties, and advocated a 
searching inquiry into the administration 
of the army, which ho condemned os waste¬ 
ful and inefficient. If such an investigation 
were held, ‘we should find,’ he said, ‘that 
wo spend annually from sixteen to eighteen 
millions on our army, Germany, Austria, 
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j VtanOB do oot spend 

- * n^J wllllfl tll6 


more: but vre 
hilf find that while these powers h^e 
® we have no armies at all. We 

fif Sents of various sorts; but if bjr an 
mean a perfect fighting maehmo, 
Sn^oauipped in all its parts, and ready to 
wile field at the shortest notice, then we 
{,«Uotgot anarmy or anything apm-oaching 
yet we spend over fifteen millions on 
... .,/ii y 'iou now have to consider 
Whether it ie worth while going on apend- 
1 such an enormoM sum ofmoney for a 
IhL which you do not possess. With 
thtes strong views on economy ha had a 
distrust of an adventurous foreign 
Though he professed profound ad- 
Sradon for ^rd Beaoonsfield, ho had 
little sympathy with that statesman's im- 
nerialism. The mission of Britain, as a 
‘ world-power,’ and tho mistress of a 
?s 3 t empire heyond the seas, does not seem 
to have appealed keenly to his imagination. 
Bat his Wief in the old liberal a-viom of 
I peace, ratreiiohment, and reform’ was 
nuita sincere, and he bad a vivid conception 
i the dangers which would arise if they 
ware disregarded, lie defended his views 
in detail in the House of Commons on 
31 Jan., and in a speech to his oonstituonts 
on 2 April. In these oddrosaos ho main¬ 
tained that he had not opposed necessary 
apenditure on the defanoos of the country, 
bttt that he wished to reform the waaloful 
end e.Ttravagant administration of the public 
departments. A sane and sober exlomal 
policy, he urged, would save us from ‘ throw¬ 
ing ourselves hysterically into tho embraces 
of engineers or lying down pusillanimously 
in a cemetery of earthworks.’ lie contended 
that he had -saved the country nearly n 
million and a half sterling b|y resisting llio 
excessive demands of the military depart¬ 
ments, and that further reductions, reniscd 
to him, were allowed to his suocBssor. lie 
snggested that printed summaries of esti¬ 
mates should be circulated among mombora 
before being read to the Iloueo of Commons, 
and that a select committee should be ap¬ 
pointed to examine the naval and military 
estimates. The suggestions wore subse¬ 
quently carried out, and Lord Randolph 
became the first chairman of the committee. 
If Churchill entertained any expo(.lation 
that the shock of Ms resignation would bring 
down the ministry and enable him to return 
to office as the actual chief of a conservative 
eabinet,he was disappointed. Mr. Gosclien, 
whom, according to a story current at the 
time, Lord Randolph declared he had ' for- 

S otten,’ joined the ministry as chancellor of 
lis exchequer, and W. it, Smith hocanio 


leader of the House of Commons, Lord 
Randolph, however, made no attempt to 
revive the fourth party, or to harass the 
conservatives by damaging attacks in flank. 
During the whole existence of the ad¬ 
ministration he preserved the attitude of a 
candid, but not raucoi‘ou.s, commentator. Ho 
gave the government an independent support 
on most occasions, though he sometimes 
criticised them severely, particularly when 
dealing with Ireland and with naval and 
nulitary _ administration. He remained 
staunch in his opposition to Irish home 
rale, and showed no symptom of entering 
into relations with the nationalists or miti¬ 
gating his hostility to Gladstone’s bill of 
1888. Indeed he more than once warned 
the country that the union was in danger, 
not only tliraugh the designs of the home 
rulers, but because of the supinenesa, as he 
alleged, of the ministerial management of 
Irish ailairs. ' Tho Union,’ ho said to a vast 
and entliusiastic audience at Nottingham in 
April 1887, ‘ is the life of the British empire, 
and it is worth lighting for.’ But he con¬ 
tinued to urge, with a consistency which 
was more real than that of some of his 
hostile erilics, that conciliatory measures 
should ho adopted to satisfy tho Irish 
demand for tlie control of local administra¬ 
tion. Ill the House of Commons in April 
1888 ho strongly advocated ‘ simultaneity^ in 
dealing with the problem of oounty_ govern¬ 
ment, and asked that tho unionist parly 
should fulfil its pledge to ‘ legislate la^ly 
and liberally lor tho removal of Irish 
griovances,’ He pointed out that in August 
1880, speaking as tho ofiicial roproBoiitative 
of the cabinet, ho had been authorised to an¬ 
nounce romodial legislation on ‘ popular ’ 
linos for Ireland. On this question it can¬ 
not bo said that Lord Randolph ever 
wavered, or that there is any contradiction 
between his earlier and later utterances, In 
the debates on tho Parnell inquiry ho took 
a line of vehement hostility ootli to the 
'Times’ and the special commission; and in 
March 1890 ho tloUvored one of the most 
violent of his diatribes in angry criticism of 
the commissioners’ report, 

Uf his other speeohos during these years 
the most important related to nnanoial and 
economical reform. At Wolverhampton on 
3 June 1887 ho entered upon an elaborate 
and very able analysis of the whole system 
of naval and military administration, based 
on a mass of facts drawn from ofiicial dccii- 
monts of various kinds. He added that he 
had devised a comprehensive plan of depart¬ 
mental reform, and was prepared to lay it 
before tho country, But other interests and 
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the decline of his political energy prevented 
the realisation of this project.' In March 
1888 he supported the appointment of a 
royal commission to inquire into the con¬ 
dition of the army; and on the introduction 
of Mr. Gosohon’s naval defence scheme he 
strongly attached the government proposals. 
Other matters that occupied his attention 
from time to time were the Ohannel tunnel 
project, which he opposed on 20 June in a 
speech of much humour and lightness of 
touch, and temperance reform, which he 
dabbled with sufficiently to produce a 
licensing hiU of his own in 1890. Labour 
questions and social reform had been part 
of his conservative programme since his nrst 
appearance as a tory democrat. At this 
period of his life he paid renewed attention 
to them, and in reply to a deputation of 
miners he promised his support to an eight 
hours bill. On 9 June 1808 he received the 
hon. LL.I). at Cambridge in company with 
the Duke of Clarence, the Earl of Ilosobery, 
the Earl of Selborne, Lord Acton, Lord 
Ila7leigh, and Mr. Gosohen. In April 1889 
Bright died, and the Birmingham conserva¬ 
tives invited Lord Bondolph to fill the 
vacancy in the representation of the city. 
The result was a controvei'sy with Mr. 
Chamberlain as to the rival claims of con¬ 
servatives and liberal unionists in the mid¬ 
land capital. Finally the matter was referred 
to arbitration, and Lord Bandolph acquiesced 
in the decision to leave the seat in possession 
of the other wing of the unionist coalition. 

His attendance in parliament was be¬ 
coming fitful and his devotion to public 
affairs diminishing. In the session of 1889 
he threatened the first lord of the admiralty 
with relentless opposition, and ‘ a long and 
heavy fight ’ over His estimates. But by the 
time the committee stage was reached the 
champion of economy had gone to Norway, 
and the votes were got through with ej^cep- 
tional ease. Lord Bandolph was much 00- 
cupied in other ways during these years.; 
He spent a good deal of the time, which in j 
the first half of the decade he had devoted 
to politics, in sport, travel, and social re¬ 
creations. He had always been interested 
in racing; and between 1881 and 1891, but 
particularly during the last four years of that 
pmod, he was well known on the turf. 
He and the Earl of Bunraven ran their 
horses together, and the partnership was on 
the whole successful. In 1888 Lord Ben- 
dolph and Lord Dunraven won the Fitzwil- 
liom Plate at Newmarket with St. Serge. In 
L’Abbesse de JouaTre,a filly said to have 
been boujght by Lord Bondolph on his own 
unaided judgment, they possessed an animal 


of remarkable quality, which wonaTvT' 
market May Plate in 1888, the Oahs m 1 to 
and the Prince of Wales Ilandican at sT*’ 
down in 1890, and ran second for the to 
Vase at Ascot. Lord Bondolph enteredhi 
own horses, and paid great attention totha 
training. He was an excellent judgeofhotS 

flesh, and he threw into his racing a eood 
deal of the intensity which he broughtT 
bear on most matters that reolly * ™ 
his interest. 


In the spring of 1891 he started on a 
journey to South Africa. The expedition 
was undertaken partly for change and n,, 
creation, and partly for the benefit of the 
traveller’s health. A constitution coa- 
genitally delicate, with a high-strung 
vous system, had been severefy tried by the 
strain to which jt had been exposed for 
years. Ills political work had been pe> 
formed with fiery energy; and his aethity 
in the House of Commons and on the plot- 
form was oHen supplemented by long spello 
of e.\hausting labour over blue-booke and 
official publications. Nor had he ever taken 
much pains to conserve his mental and 
physical forces, He is credited with the 
characteristic saying that he had tried eveiy 
kind of excitement from tip-cat to tiger- 
shooting. He was fond of society, ana he 
and his accomplished wife were constant 
guests at country-house parties, and lead¬ 
ing personages in the fashionable gaieties 
of successive London seasons. But Lord Baa- 
dolph was also tempted to South A&ics, as 
he said, by an interest in the country, and 
by the attraction ' of seeking for gold one¬ 
self, of acquiring gold mines or shores in 
gold mines/ He left London towards the 
end of April 1891, and returned to England 
in December, He travelled through tb 
Cape Colouy to the Transvaal, visited £im- 
berloy ond Johannesburg, and rode octoss 
Bechuanaland aud Mashonaland, inspecting 
the reefs and gold mines, conversing with 
the principal oincials, and shooting lions and 
antelopes as occasion ofl'ercd. One result 
of his visit was to cause him to recant his 
former optuions on Gladstone’s South African 
policy in 1881, which ot the time he had 
violently assailed in the House of Commom 
and oil the platform, < Better and more pre¬ 
cise information,’ he wrote,' combined with 
cool reflection, leads me to the conclusion 
that, had the British government of that 
day taken advantage of its strong military 

E osition, and annihilated, as^ it could easily 
ave donOj the Boer forces, it would indeed 
have regained the Transvaal, hut it might 
have lost Capo Colony.’ Lord Bandolph 
gave some account of his experiences and 
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fied and elderly colleagnos, Tvas Bometimea 
said to be delicately studied; but it was 
probably the natural expression of a temper 
whiob was at once frank, egotistical, and 
unaccustomed to mental discipline. Yet 
Ohui^ill, in spite of his quivering nerves 
and inmat ient temperament, could control 
himself when occasion demanded, os he 
showed during his brief tenure of the leader¬ 
ship of the House of Commons. Though he 
•was constantly _ charged, especially by his 

__ conservative critics, -with a taste for dis- 

^■was f^in accepted os one of the regular creditable intrigue, he was one of the moat 
leaders (« conservatives. He boro a indiscreetlv outspoken of politicians, and ho 
causpicnous share in the debates on Glad- expressod Iiis opinions and intentions with 
stone’s second homo-rulo bill, wliich he the utmost candour. An overpowering am- 
attacked with effect. Ho also opposed Mr. bition, fed by the consciousness of great 
Atfluith's Welsh church bUl in the 1898 abilities, and hampered by an unstable ner- 
seaion in a speech of considerable power, vous system, would go far to e^ilain both 
Always a favourite on the platform, he was his qualities and his defects. Ilis lack of 
afelcomed back with effusion by the conser- culture was often exaggerated. Ilisscholar- 
vativesof the north and midlands, to whom sliip was scanty and superficial, and his 
lo delivered a large number of spocebes meeches seldom contain literary allueions. 
daring the recess. But in spite of lliis liut ho had read more widely iu English and 
eccessof brilliant energy, ho was a doomed Prenoh literature than was commonly 
nan. Ho had been suuering for some time bdioved, and his retentive memory and 
from tbe incipient stages of general paror mastery of detail enabled him to make the 
inis, and the malady made rapid progroas. most oi such knowledge as he possessed, 
h toe session of 1894 his few attempts to The ooutonessofhis political insight struck 
meakintbe House of Oommons wore failures, most persons wlio were brought into contact 
Tlie painful change in his voice and man- with him. It is only necessary to turn to 
net, and lus frequent lapses of memory, the volumes of his speeches to recognise how 
moved the sympothy of Irieiids and foes, often subsequent events have vindicated bis 
Hia last speech was on the Uganda rnilwoy foresight and pienetrating judgment. Lord 
vote iu June 1894, and it was a tragic Iddosleigh, who had no reason to love him, 
evbibition of physical and mental decay, called him the shrewdest member of the 
A long sea-voyage was determined on os a cabinet of 1886. 

U chance of arresting the disease from Lord Bandolph Churchill left two sons, 
which he suffered. Ho left England in the The elder, Mr, Winston Spencer Ohurohill, 
summer, accompaniod by Lady Bandolph after joining the armv and seeing much milii 
Churchill, on o trip round the world. But tary service, was imm. 1900 auceessivoly 
he gew rapidly worse after roaohing Japan M.r. for Oldham, North-West Manchester, 
ia September. From Madras the party and Dundee, and baying left the couserva- 
retumed with all possible speed to Eng- tire for the liberal party, hold political office 
lead, and arrivod two days before Christmas under the liberal ministry formed by Sir II. 
1894at60GrosvenorSquare, tliorosidonceof Oamnboll-Bannerman iu Dee. 1006. Lady 
LordRandolph’Bmother,theDucbo8aofMarI- Bandolph Churchill surviyod her first hus- 
berougb. The sick man lingered for a month, band, and marriod Mr, George Oomwallis 
mostly iu an unconscious condition, dying in West in July 1900. 
themorningof 24.1nn. 1806. He was buried A portrait of Lord Bandolph Ohurohill, 
on28 Jan, m the churchyard of Bladen near by Edwin Lotm, R.A., is in the Oonstitu- 
Blenhcim. tional Club, London. Another portrait, 

Randolph OhurchilTs private character ox- painted by Alfred IlartlOT in 1893, is in the 
hibitedsomeoftheoontrodiotionsofhispuhUe possossion of theEarl of Bosehory. A third 
career, His personality, which fasematod portrait, a small one, painted by Edwin 
men in masses, and attracted those whom he Ward in 1886, belonged to Lord Tweed- 
admitted to his intimacy, was often found mouth. A marble bust is m the members' 
repellent by casual ocquaintances and by bis oonddor of the House of Oommons. • 
political associates. The insolence of bear- [Hansard's Debates; Annual Begistar, 1880- 

mg, wlm* excited so muoh resentment, Times, 20 Jan. 1900; L. J. Jennings’s 

particularly when displayed towards digni- Speacbes of tho Bight Honourable Lord Ban- 


r7ir,,ons in a series of letters to the 
Graphic’ newspaper. These were 
i=M..eBtly republished m a book with 
I Men, Mines, and Animals in South 

Aftica’ (London, 1892). 
me iourney appeared to have a highly 
effect. He returned to politics 
.J iile old viROur. In the general election 
mff’ be was re-elected for South Padding- 
ten without a contest. In tho new parliament 
,,7-bendoned his position of scmi-isolation, 
.^- 1 . 1.va aant. 071 tild firout opposition bench, 
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dolph Chorcbill, M.F., 2 toIs. 1689 ; T. H. S. 
Sscott’s Bandolpb Spencer Churchill, 1895; Me> 
moriala, Fersonal and Political, of Itoundell 
Palmer, Earl of Selborne, 1698; The Life, liSU 
tera, and Diaries of Sir Stafford Northcote, first 
Eariof Iddesleigh, edited by Andrcer Lang, 2 toIs. 
1890; H. ’W. Lucy's Diary of Two Parliaments, 
and a Diary of the Salisbury Farliameut, 1892; 
Justin McCarthy’s History of our own Times, 
1899. An authoritative biography of Lord Ban- 
dolph Churchill by his son Winston S, Churchill 
appeared in 1908 (2 vols.), based on hia corre¬ 
spondence and private papers. A reminiscence 
of Churchill by Lord Bosebery was issued in 1906, 
and reminiscences by Churchill’s widow (Mrs. 
Cornwallis Weat)ia 1908. John Beattie Orozier's 
Lord Bandolph Churchill: a Study of English 
Democracy, 1887, is valueless.] S. J. L. 

OLARENOE and AVONDALE, Duke 
or, [Sea Albebt Viotoe, 1864-1892.] 

CLARK, Sib ANDREW, M.D. (1826- 
1893), first baronet, physician, born at Aber¬ 
deen on 28 Oct. 1826, was son of Andrew 
Clark, ‘ a medical man residing at Ednie in 
the pariah of St. Fergus, Aberdeenshire’ 

S Journal of Pathology, ii. 256). His mother 
lied at his birth, and his father when he 
was seven years old. He was educated at 
the Tay Square academy at Dundee, and 
became a serving-boy to Dr. Matthew N imtno, 
a practitioner of that town, and afterwards 
an apprentice to a Dr. Webster. Soon after 
1839 he began to study os an extra acade¬ 
mical student in Edinburgh, and on 81 May 
1844 took the diploma of member of thei 
Royal College of Surgeons of England. Ho I 
then returned to Edinburgh and worked at | 
medical studies, especially pathology, and on 
1 Sept. 1846 joined the medical service of 
the royal navy. He never served afloat, but 
was employed at Haslar till 1863, when be 
retired from the navy, and was appointed 
curator of the museum at the London Hos¬ 
pital, and in 1864 assistant physician to that 
hospital. In the same year ne was admitted 
a member of the Royal College of Physicians 
of London, and graduated M.D. at the uni¬ 
versity of Ahecrdeen, a proceeding which then 
requiied no residence and little examination. 
He was elected a fellow of the College of 
Physicians in 1868, was Croonian lecturer 
in 1868, and Lumleion in 1886. He soon 
attained reputation as a teacher of medioine,' 
and from 14 Aug, 1866 till 1886 was physi-1 
clan to the London Hospital, i 

In 1866 Clark became acquainted withi 
Mrs. Gladstone, who used to visit the hos¬ 
pital, and through this introduction came to' 
have medical charge of her husband, the 
distinguished statesman. Clark soon bad 
many other celebrated patients, and acquired j 


a larger practice than any other plmi^, 
his time. He began practice in MonCn 
Street, Bloomsbury, but in 1867 moved?* 
large house at the north-west comet 
Cavendish Square, where the rest of hu 
was spent. In 1883 he was created a 
net, and on 4 June 1886 he was madeFB i 
On 26 March 1888 he was elected bIt 
dent of the Royal College of Physicians 
held office till hia death. % was ’Ct 
regular in attendance on the onerous dutia 
of the office, and, in spite of his large ptac. 
tice, sat on numerous committees. He pte. 
sented to the college a solid and handsome 
revolving bookcase, containing all the wwlis 
likely to be useful to the censors in condaot- 
ing their examinations. He took pan m 
every debate, and on one occasion in a mo- 
mittee of fourteen, over which he presided 
made thirty-eight distinct speeches, having 
at the beginning declared that it was de»iN 
able that no one should speak more than 
once. He was, however, rather eager to 
seize every point than prolix in discussing 
it and he was always just to his advetsatiee. 
llis manner was natural and sympathetic^ 
and every patient felt that Clark was anxi^ 
for his well-being. Ho wrote more elabo¬ 
rate directions as to regimen than had bm 
the fashion since the timo of Mayeme. Thev 
were marked good sense, and, though 
copied by his interiors in medicine, ud 
sometimes laughed at by his equals, wen 

f enerally useful to the patient and contn- 
utire to his cure. It was on accitot of 
his kind intention and minute care that most 
of the hypochondriacs of the time spoke 
of him as their dearest friend, '’i^en ho 
became president of the Oollege of Physi¬ 
cians those fellows who had criticised him 
before were constrained to admit that he 
was a hi^b-souled man, devoted to medicine, 
jealous of the honour of phyeicians, and cate- 
less of pecuniary gain. His generosity to 
persons in distress was universal and extra¬ 
ordinary, Moral science^ metaphysics, and 
theology were lus favourite reading, and he 
was ready on all occasions to talk on these 
subjects. He was elected president of the 
Roval Medical and Ohirurgical Society in 
1892, and presided over that body as well as 
the College of Physicians at the time of his 
death. He was attacked by cerebral homo 
rhoge while talking with a friend in the 
morning of 19 Oct. 1893, and died on 6 Nov. 
at his house in Cavendish Square. Shortly 
before his death he had bought a coimtiy 
house near Hatfield in Heitfcrdahire, and 
was buried near it at Essenden, 

Clark wos twice married: first, in 1861, 
to Seton Mory Percy, daughter of Captain 
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r-'^TuN.! a”^i sBCondly, to Hel?’! 

jiterof Alplionso Doxat of Ley ton- 
«• U left a Bon, Surgeon-major James 
Andrew Clarlt, who succeeded 

large hoolc, but made 

“f^tributionfl to medical knowledge, 
Ss numerous lectures and addresses. A 
“Stelistof his wi-itings, including more 
ff oM hundred such nubUcations, has 
made by Sheridan Ueldpme, and is 
"Tnfpd in the 'Journal of Pathology and 
C/™ioW 1894, ii. 266. His portrait 
SSby Frank IIoll, 11. A., anct by hf r. 
(}.KlVatt8,Il A. 

rff fl Church's hfamoir in lllodico*Ohirurgi- 
,iTransactions.Tol. liiLvii. 1894; S. Ueldpiuo'a 
Sraoir prefixed to list of p)pm;s; obituiiry 
...tipca in Lancet and British MoJioal Journal, 
fl C.18i)3j personal knowledge.] N. M. 

OLAKK, GEORGE TUOMAS (1800- 
thilSl enffineer and archosologisl, was eldest 
Z if George Clark (1777-1848), chaplain 
to the royal military asylum, Oholsea, by 
Clam, only surviving daughter of Thomas 
Dicev of Clnybrook Hall, Leioostorshiro. 
gmicl Clarke, D.I). (1684-1767) [a. v.], was 
he great-grandfather. 

George Thomas was born in London on 
SO Hay 1609, and was oduoated at tho 
Charterhouse. Adopting oiigineoriiig ns a 
piofesaionjhe was entrusted by Brunei with 
the construction of two divisions of the Great 
Western Hallway i the Paddington terminus 
end the bridges at Basildon and Moulsford 
being his principal works (of. Srucoif, J/iei, 
ofQ, W, M, p. 88). 'While thus oiigagcd ho 
compiled ‘A Guide-book to tho Q rout W estoru 
Rnihvay, containing somo Account of the 
Construction of tho Lino, with Notices of 
the Objects best worth AUeiitiou uxioii its 
Coutae ’ (Loudon, 1830). This, the first 
guide to the line, was published ollicially 
without his name, and dedicated to Brunei. 
A more detailed account, whicli ho suhse- 

C tly wrote, of the geology and arohtno- 
of the country traversed by the rail¬ 
way, was published, with miinerous illua- 
tiations, as ‘The History and lloscription 
of the Great Western Railway ’ (London, 
1816, fol.); but tho only name attached to 
itwas that of tho artist, John 0. Bourne. 

About 1848 Clark went to India, where 
he was employed by the govormuont to ro- 
port on the sewerage of tiio native town at 
Bombay, and afterwards upon tho extonaion 
of the Bslt works of the district. Here ho 
advooeted the coiiRtructiou of tho first rail¬ 
way in India, that from Bombay to Tannah, 
afterwards merged in tho Great Indian 
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Peninsula Railway, for tho pTOmoteis of 
which he also reported on tho feasibility of 
an extension through one of the mountain 
passes of the Sohyftdri or Western Ghauts. 
On account of the climate he declined on 
offer of the chief engineorship of the new 
line and returned to England. In con¬ 
sequence of an article on sanitary reform 
which he contributed to tho ‘ Westminster 
Review,* he was appointed a superintending 
inspector under the Puhlio Health Act, 
1848, and reported on tho sanitary condition 
of a large number of towns and distriots, in 
many of which local boards wore formed 
through his instrumeutalily (seo his numo- 
rona lit ports to the board published in 
1819-61). His success as an inspector was 
recognised by his promotion to ho one of the 
three coramiBsiouers which then constituted 
the geuoral board of healtli. 

Towards the close of 1862 Clark, however, 
became trustee of the Dowlaia estate and 
ironworks, uudor the will of Sir Jusiah John 
Guest [q. v.l For somo time previously tho 
works had 'lieon carried on at a loss; but 
having procured the necessary capital and 
induced Henry Austin Bruce (afterwards 
I^rd Ahordore) (q. v. Suppl.l to sharo with 
him tho rosponsibility of tne trusteeship, 
Clark took up his vosidonco at Dowlais and 
dovolod all ms energies to the dovolopmout 
of the works and tho redumjition of the 
oetatc. As Bruce devoted himself to pull- 
tics, the whole rosponsibility of managuuiunt 
devolved on Clark alone, whoso rare capacity 
for luhniuistratiuu was displayod no less by 
his rapid mastery of a complicated situation 
than by his wise select iou of heads of depart¬ 
ments, chief among wlioui was his manager, 
William Monolaus. 

To Clark and Monolaus belongs tho credit 
of being tho first ironmasters to ossist (Sir) 
Henry Bessemer [q. v. Supp].] to perfect liis 
process for making malleable iron direct from 
tho ore. Tho hiveutor was invited to l)ow- 
lais to conduct experiments, with the leanlt 
Uiat tho first rail over rolled without the 
intervention of tho puddling process was pro¬ 
duced at Dowlais. Tho prompt adoption of 
Mushot’s further inyontiou enabled Dowlais 
to ho first in tho field in tho production of 
stoel rails, and to enjoy for some time the 
monopoly of that trade in Wales. The con¬ 
sequent expansion of the industry, and tho 
diiiiculty of procuring on adonuato supply 
of Buituble ores at homo, led Olai'k, in con- 
jnnot ion with tho Coiisott Iron Company and 
Messrs. Kiupp of Eason, to acquire an extou- 
sivo tract of iron- 01'0 deposits near Bilbao in 
Spain. To render tho works independent of 
the vioisBitudoB of the coal trade he also 
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puTclmsccl lar^e coal areas, undcvelopod tor 
the most port, in Glamorganshire. To save the 
inland transport he finally procured the 
qsiablishmont, in 1888-91, of furnaces and 
mills in connection with Dowlais, on the 
seaboard at Cardiif. lie was induced by Lord 
Wimboruc to continue his administration of 
the Dowlais undertahings down to the end of 
March 1897, though his trusteeship had ex¬ 
pired more than twenty years previously. 
Under his rCgimo Dowlais became in effect a 
great training school which supplied to 
similar undortalcings clsewhcro a much 
larger number of managers and leading; men 
than any other iron or steelworks in the 
country. « 

On the formation of the Dritish Iron Trade 
Association in 1876, Clorkwos elected its 
first president, and his ' Inaugural Address ’ 
(Nowcastlo-upon-Tyno) attracted much at¬ 
tention, prov^iug considerable controvorsy 
in the United States by reason of 
trenchant exposure of protection. Few em- 

a ers of labour have ever studied the social 
-being of their workers so earnestly as 
Clark. At his own expense he provided a 
hospital for the Dowlais workmen, while the 
Dowlais schools, theloi'gost in the kingdom, 
owed their success almost entirely to his 
direction, lie was an early supporter of the 
volunteer movement, and himself raised a 
battalion in the Dowlais district. He was 
chairman of every local authority in the 
place, and his manifold services in the work 
of local government are commemorated by a 
marble bust, the work of Joseph Edwards, 
placed in the board-room of tlie Merthyr 
pooi'-law guardians. He was sheriff of 
Glamorganshire in 1808. 

Clorka reputation, however, mainly rests 
on his archmological work, and, to a lessor 
extent, on his historical research, though 
these were but the relaxations of an other¬ 
wise busy life. For quite half a century he 
was recognised' as the highest authority on 
all mediceval fortifications, and was tho first 
to give a clear insight into the military and 
historical importance of the earthworks of 
this country, and especially to show the use 
made of the mound —‘ the hiU of tho burh’ 
—^in Norman times (HABTSiiOKra). Before 
going to India ho took a prominent pait 
in the movement which brought about tho 
foundation in 1843 of the Archoeologioal 
Association (now the Eoyol Archaeological 
Institute), and, after his return, was con¬ 
stantly associated with its work for the 
rest of his life—contributing papers to its 
joumnl, attending its annual meetings, and 
acquiring a unique reputation os a iiold- 
lecturer, inasmuch as the castles visited were 


‘called up to their fiist lifebvhimuTT^ 
vigour’ (FBurarAN, 

p. 6). He was aUo one of 


oiation. Commencing with an mcouw;" 
Caerphilly Castle as early ns 1831 ta,. 
tributed to the ‘Transactions’ o/nS' 
societies, and to the ‘Builder’ a b 
number of articles denlingwith hisfavom;! 
subject. (For his communications to tl 
Arehmologia GawJn'enaia, beginnino in isvf 
spo tho ‘Index’ to the first four asrif' 
1892.) In 1884 these were collected 
‘MediDoval Military Architectm'a inEa^ 
land’ (London, 2 vols. 8vo)—a wotkivlildi 
is not likely to bo supoi'sedod, though its ia 
formation may be supplemented withninm 
additions of dot ail. 

Next to his purely aroheaologieal attain¬ 
ments should probably be ranked his hov. 
ledge of heraldry and genealogy. He mote 
the article on heraldry for the ' Eneyolopieds 
Britannica,’ while his privately printejpedi. 
gree of the Babington family has been de¬ 
scribed os ‘ perhaps nnsurpassed &t its di¬ 
mensions and grandeur of type.’ 

His other works wern for the most pnjt 
elaborate contributions towards the histoir 
of his adopted county of Glamorgan, the 
following being the raoro important among 
them: 1. ‘Thirteen Views of the Onstlaof 
St. Donot's, with a Notice of the Stmfc 
Family,' Shrewsbury, 1871. 2. ‘Se 

Account of Robert Mansel and of Adndiid 
Sir Thomas Button,’ Dowlais, 1883. 3, 
'The Land of Morgon, being a Cwtn- 
bution towards tho llieto^ of the Lordehip 
of Glamorgan,' London, 1883, 8vo. 4. 'Lhn- 
buB Fatrum Morganioe et Qlamoiganue, 
Being tho Genealogies of the Older Families 
of tho Lordships of Morgan and Glamorgan,’ 
London, 1886, 8vo._ Most of these pedi¬ 
grees had beou published ' nearly a quarter 
of a century’ previously in the ‘Merthyr 
Guardian.’ 6. ‘ Cartm ot Alia Muniments 
quEO ad Dominium do Glamorgan ;^ertment.’ 
Sumptuously printod, for private ^enktion 
only, this great collcotion of Glamorgan 
oliortere extends to 2,300 qnarto psge^ 
making four volumos, of whick the first vas 
issued in 1886 from a private press at Bew- 
lais, and the other three (in 1890-1-3] 
from Cardiff. Clark also edited some de¬ 
votional works by his father ond his ancestor, 
Samuel Clarke (1699-1082) [q. v.], and wrots 
numerous articles on the lustory and an¬ 
tiquities- of Glamorgm. 

Clark died on 31 Jam. 1898 at Tal-y-gam, 
near Llontrieant, whore ho had resided during 
hie later years, and was buried there at St, 
Ann’s Church, which he had built to the 
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“““f tory Lewis of Greonmoadow, near 
? a- ^1 foheiresa of Wyndham Lowis, 
ii to Olarlt oi 3 April I860, 
^ S ® 6 April 1886, leaving a eon 
,nd died ^ daughter. 


',WeirnMail(Oardiif), 21^6.1898; Mavthyr 
t'' ; % Fflb 1898, Bnlish Triulo Journal 
^?”',n877l IT. 198(withportrait): Journal 
'I. rS aid Stsol inetitl. ^98 i 318.- 

iirrioVohajological .Tournal for toch 
S Burks's Landsd Uentry, sub nom. Clark 
f Tsl-T-fl»rn: Nieholas’s County Famihos of 
mts, p. MS. Cardiff WolsU Libr. Cal. p. _11«; 
Saw, 1897-8. p. 294; inlomiation Inndly 
agitated by his son, Clo‘*f™X 
esfl of IMwftril I** Mivrtin, ofiq„ 

of Doidais.] D, Ll. T. 

(JI.ABK,LATIMEa(1823-1898), wliose 

fflB aamfl was JosiAH IjATtifim Olaiiic, 011— 

mnar was horn at Great Marlow, Hueltliig- 
, Lslura, on 10 March 1833. 

^ ilis elder brother, Edwin Cdaek (1814- 
' ItM), after noting as mathomatioal mnstpr 
1 at Biook Green, and then ns a surveyor in 
the west of England, onmo to London in 
1818 and formed the noouaintanoo of lloburt 
Stephenson [q. v.] (see Times, 20 Got. ] 801). 
g ^iipnann appointed liim suiiormi ending 
aiimearof the Manai Straits bridge, whioli 
wiu opened on 6 March 1860, and m that 
jearOlark published ‘Tlio IJrilnnmn and 
(baway Tubular Bridges’ (Svols. 8voi nn 
atlas formed a third volume). In August 
he became engineer to tho lOloctrio and 
hitematioiinl Telegraph Oom^any, and throe 
jnoathe later he tooh out his first patent 
(12 Nov.) for ' electriotologrnphs and niina^ 
latus connected therewith.’ From that 
hme he divided his time hutwoou uleotrio 
and hydranlio engineering. On 4 Feb. 1860 
ha took ont a patent for ‘ suspend iiig in- 
Bi^ted eleotrio telegraph wires,’ but most 
of his patents (e.g. 10 Jan. 1867, 19 Sept. 
1866,6 May 1870, 9 Jan. 1873, and 18 Fob. 
1873) wets for improvements in dry doclcs 
aad doatiug docks, in tho methods 01 lifting 
diips out of the water for ronnii’S, ond for 
constructiw piers. Ho was oleoUid a mom- 
hei of the Institution of Civil Engineers on 
3 Deo, 1860, was awarded a Telford modal 
ia 1806 for hie paper ‘ On tho Ilydraulio 
Lift Graving and a Watt modal in 

1888for his papers on ‘Tho Durability of 
STaterials ’ (Free. Inst, Ci)>U Engineers, x. 67, 
nvi. 121,138, xxviii. 161, 178). Ho oon- 
tiibnted numerouB papers to the ‘I’rooood- 
jaga of the lust ituLo of Civil Enginoors,’ ond 
in 1878 published ‘ A Visit to South Amo« 
tics’ (London, 8vo). Ho died at Cromwell 


UouBo, Marlow, on 23 Oct. 1894 (Times, 
24 Got. 1894). 

Latimer Clark began life as a chemist and 
spent some years with a firm of chemical 
manufacturers at Dublin; but in 1817 he 
commenced railway surveying, and in 1848 
was appointed assistant ongiueor under his 
brother to tho Monai Straits bridge. He 
helped his brother in preparing his booh on 
that bridgo and contributod to it an aocount 
of the tides in the Monai Straits. In August 
1850 ho became assistant engineer under his 
brother to tho Electric and International 
Telegraph Company. Some ton yonis later 
ho snoceedi'd his brothor as chief engineer to 
the company, and held this poet until tho 
various telegraphic systems wore taken over 
by tho govommont in 1870. Clark iniro' 
duced sovoral improvements in tho tale< 
graph system, notably by coaling Iho 
gutta poroha enclosing undorground wires 
with a solution wbioh prevontod its decay; 
ho also invontod tho insulator known as tliu 
*doublo-oap invert,’ and tho battery now 
known as tho Clark coll (FM, Trans. 1874, 
p. I} Ameriem Journal of Saienae, cxxxviii. 
402} PiiDDOD and BiVDWHTaiiT, Eleotrio 
Telegraphy, 1809, pp, 41, 488). Ho took 
out many patents for those invontions—the 
first on 39 Nov, 1850, four in 1868, and 
oUiovB in 1860,19 Nov. 1800,30 Juno 1870, 
and 14 Bopt. 1871. In 1858 ho proved that 
tho ralo of tho eluctrio current is constant 
and irrospoclive of pressure; his oxperimouts 
wore ropoatud boforo Faraday (Fahaday, 
Jirperimenial Mesearohes, pp. 608-17), ond 
in 1855 Clark published his rosults In a 
pampihlet on 'Experimental Investigation 
of the Laws which govern tho Propaption 
of the Elootrio Currout in Submarine Tele¬ 
graph Cables.’ On 18 April 1858 ho became 
an associate, and on 19 Nov. 1861 a member, 
of the InsGtiition of Civil Enginoors j ho was 
for some months onginoor to the Atlantic 
Cable Company, and in 1800 served on tho 
oommitloo appointed by government to in¬ 
quire into the subjeot of submarine tele¬ 
graphy. 

In 1861 Clark ontorod into partnership 
with Sir Charles Tilston Bright [m v, Suppl.J, 
and their joint papor read at tho Manohestor 
meeting of the Jlrilish Association in that 
year ‘On tlie Formation of Standards of 
Elootrical Quantity and Hosislanoe ’ (British 
Assoo, Beports, vol. xxxl. pi. ii, p, 87) led 
to Gib appointment of tbo committee which 
Axed the etandards now in use. With 
Bright ho invontod in 1862 tho method of 
covering submarine enUes with asphalt, 
homp, and silica, known as Bright & 
Clark’s compound, and for eight years the 
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firm was engaged in laying telegraph cables, 
principally in the east, On 25 Sept. 1868 
Bright & Clark dissolTed partnership and 
Clark formed with Henry Charles Fordo 
(1827-1897) the firm well known as Clark, 
Forde, & Taylor, of Groat Winchester 
Street, E.G. This firm, mainly under Clark's 
direction, laid the triplicate cables between 
Suez, Aden, and Bombay, the duplicate 
cables between Madras and Penang, and 
between Singapore and Batavia. The firm 
also laid cables between Singapore and 
Nagasaki; England, Gibraltar, Malta, and 
the Levant; Durban and Dokgoa Bay; five 
Atlantic cables beginning with that between 
Brest and Newfoundland in 1869 ; and the 
first South Atlantic cable from Pernambuco 
to St, Louis in Senegal. 

Clark was also interested in other forms 
of engineering. His earliest patent (28 Jan. 
1864) had been one for ‘ conveying letters 
or parcels between placos by the pressure of 
air and vacuum.’ A similar patent was 
taken out on llJune 1857, and sobscguontly 
he constructed the 4ft, 6 in, pneumatic tube 
between the Gonoral Post Onice and Easton 
station. In 1874 he entered into partner* 
ship with John Standfleld as an hydraulic 
and canal engineer; the works of the firm 
were at GraySj Essex, and it constructed 
numerous floating docks, notably those at 
Vladivostook Hamburg, Havana, Stettin, 
and North Shields, He was also sonior 
partner iu the firm of Latimer Clark, Muir- 
head, & Co.) formed in 1876 to manufacture 
electrical apparatus and machinery. 

In 1870-1 Clark took a large part in 
founding the Society of Telegroph Engincero 
and Electricians (now the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers), and in 1874-5 he 
served as its fourth president. On 6 Juno 
1889 he was elected F.B.S., and ho was also 
fellow of the Boyal Astronomical and Geo¬ 
graphical Societies. To astronomy and 
photography ho devoted much of his leisuro; 
he assisted Sir Georgo BidduU Airy [q.v. 
Suppl,] in 1867 to devise a method of mdi- 
cating Greenwich mean time throughout tho 
country, and in 1863 he invented a camera 
for taking stereoscopic pictures with a siuglo 
lenB (Jbui-nal of J’Aotoorap/iia Soo, 21 May 
1863). 

Clark died, aged 76, on SO Oct. 1898 
at his residence, 31 The Grove, Boltons, 
S.W., and was buried at the IlLonsington 
parochial cemetery, near Hanwell, He was 
Wice married and left issue, A portrait 
of him is reproduced in Bright’s 'Life of 
Sir O.T. Bright’(ii. 19). 

Besides numerous papers contributed to 
the ‘ Proceedings of the Institution of Civil 
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Engineers ’ and to other sciaitifll^;;^ 
of which a list is given in the < Boyal Sr»S’ 
Oatalope,’ Clark was author of the 
ing independent works: 1 . ‘AnEkmoi 
Treotise on Electrical Measurement' iS 
8 vo i translated into French (Paria’ S 
and into Italian (Genoa, 18741 9 ’ 
Robert Sabine) ‘Electrical Tablm . 
Formula,’ 1871, 8 vo. 8 . ‘A 
the Transit Instrument,’ 1882,8vo (teil!5 
1884 as ‘A Manual of the IW iS 
ment’l. 4. (with Herbert RnJin.i 



Cooke ’ [q. v.], 1896. 

[Proc. Inst. Civil Engineers, oxxsvii. 118 js 
Journal Instit. Electiienl Engineers. ISOs' 
640-7, 1899 pp. 606-72; Times. 1 IJov. 1898 
Mon of tho Time, od. 1891; Who’s Who ijgg 
(Suppl.); Smiloe’sLives of the Enoinema ,11 
428, 431, 437! Celobrilies of the Day, 1881 
(notice by J. T. lEamphroys issued SMnteli 
same year); Lists of thoEoyiil Socioty; Bonaldsli 
Cat. of Sciontiflo Piipors; Fleoming Jonkij', 
Sciontifio Fapois, ii. 207-8, 230, 287 j leda rf 
Fatonteos, 1862-88; E. B. Bright’s Life of Sir 
C. T, Bright, 1899; Charles BiigM'sSuhmariiu 
Telegraphs, 1898,] A. F. P, 

CLARKE, JOHN SLEEPER (1833- 
1899), actor, of English extraction, was hom 
in Baltimoro, Maryland, on 8 Sent. 1833, 
educated for the American law, and entered 
the office of a Baltimoro solicitor, lie mah 
his d6but on the stago in 1861 at the Bowaij 
Athemeum, Boston, as Franli narvevia 
‘ Paul Pry j ’ on 28 Ang. 1862, at tho Oiiesnnt 
Street theatre, Philadelphia, played Soto 
in ' She would and she would not,’ and k 
camo principal comedian at the IVont Street 
theatre, Baltimore, and joint lessee of the 
Arch Street theatre in Philadelphia. In 1881 
ho acted at tho Winter Garden theatre, Rev 
York, of which, till its destruction in l&67,he 
was joint lessee. In 1866, with his brother, 
in-law, Edwin Booth, ho purchased the Wal¬ 
nut Street theatre, Philadelphia, and in 1866 
he was for a short time leasee of the Boston 
theatre. Ho had also a share in other 
managements. His first appearance inLondon 
was made in October 1807 at the St. James's 
tlioatro as Mojor Wellington de Boots in 
Stirling Ooyno’s ‘ Everybody’s Frien^’ re¬ 
written for mm and cnllod' A Widow Hunt. 
At Ibo Princess's in February 1868 hs was 
Salem Soudder in a revival of‘TheOotoioon, 
and later, at the Strand, was the first Young 
Gosling in ‘ Fox versus Goose.’ On 26 July 
1869 bo was llio first Babmton Jonesln John 
Brougham’s * Among the Breakers.’ At the 
same nouse ho also played Toodles, Dr, Pan- 
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7""r"rrr<^ir at Law/ and other parts, 

following it up with Paul Pry and 
K’tX in tL ' School of Ecform.' In 
Eobert y Eb opened the Charinff Gross 


enacting Bob Acres in tho * lUvnla,* 
4 Auril 1874 he opened at tho Ilolbom 
‘"SaXtiephogge in Byron’s 'Thumh- 
Lithe autuinn of 1878 he assumed 
rnanoirement of the Haymarhet, whore 
hh^uiS the ‘ Orisis/Alherv’s adaptation 
Jj.Cyoiirohambault.’ ■Wills's ‘ Ellen, or 
LOT* Canning/14 April 1879, was a failure, 
ilj enjoyed no hotter fortune when ro¬ 
tten and produced on 12 Juno as 'Brag.' 
riarke then transfeiTod tho thoatro to tho 
^crofts and appeared, 11 July 1^6, ot 
the Strand, which ho purchased, os Cousin 
Johnny hi a piece by Messrs. Eao and Nlsbut 
so named. After acting in country thoatros 
he retired eventually in 1887, and never 
made a reappearance, thoiwh ho often dis¬ 
cussed it. He died on 24 Sept. 1809 at his 
honaeinSurbiton-on-Thames, and was buried 
the Tharsdoy following at Tedding 1 on. Ho 
uatiied, in 1869, Asia Booth, dnughlor of 
Jumus Brutus Booth and sister of Edwin 
Booth, and left two sons on tlio stage. A 
hheness appears in the ‘Era'for 30 Sept. 
1899. 

Giorlco was an cxcdlcnt actor in old comoc^i 
in which his principal snccosscs wore made. 
Hewns a'mugger'of the Liston typo, but 
h^ more intensity than hi s predecessor. £1 is 
new creations were neiUiov very succossfiil 
norvety important. A portion of his inothoil 
ms due to American actors unlcuown in this 
coontry. 

[Feisonnl knowledge; Fascoo’s BraronlioList; 
SfottnndBoward'BBianoluii'ilj Jofl'ersou's Auto- 
bography; SundayTimos,various years; (look’s 
Bights at (ho Play.] J. K. 

CLARKE, MAllY VIOTOIUA OOW- 
DBIf- (1809-1898), iniscollaneoiis writ or and 
compiler of a concordance to Slialccspearo, 
the eldest daughlor of eleven children oi 
Vincent Novello [q. v.] and liis wife, Mary 
Sahilla Hehl, was born at 240 Oxford yirool, 
London, on 22 June 1809. She was called 
■Victoria after her father’s friend tho Uov. 
Victor Fryer. During her early years she 
made at her father’s house tho acquaintance 
of many men disliuguishedinartaiul lotlors. 
Varley, Copley Eiolding, Ilavoll, and Oristall 
among artists, and (Jharics and Mary Lamb, 
Leigh Hunt, and Koals among writers, wore 
included in the oirolo of her father’s most 
intimate friends, and she acquired much of 
her taste for literature from Mary Lamb, j 


who gave her lessons in Latin and poetical 
reading. She is mentioned as ‘ Viotorio ’ in 
several of Lamb’s letters to ‘Vincent No¬ 
vello; and Leigh Hunt and tho Lambs main¬ 
tained throughout their lives most allbctio- 
nate relations with her and her husband. 
Her education was entrusted subsequently to 
tlio core of a M. Bonuofoy, who kept a school 
at Boulogne. On her return to England sho 
acted for a short time as governess in a 
family named Purcell residing at Oronford, 
but she was compelled to abandon this em¬ 
ployment owing to ill-heolth. On 1 Nov. 
1826 sho was alllanccd to Oliarlcs Oowdon 
Olarke [jc[. v.], who had been for many years 
a close Iriond of tho Novollos, and two years 
later, on 6 July 1828, they were married, 
spending their honeymoon at the ‘ Qroy- 
hound' at Enfield. The mairi^o was cele- 
bralod by Lamb in a playful ‘ Soronnto, for 
two Voices/which ho sonl toVincoiil Novello 
in a loiter dated 6 Nov. 1828. Charlos and 
Mary Oowdoii-Olarko continnod to live with 
tho Novollo family. 

Mrs. Oowdoii-Glarko had already publishotl 
' My Arm Ohair/ imder tlio initials M. Jl,, 
in Ilono’s ‘Tohlo Book ’ in 1827. This oon- 
Iribiition was followed by others of a similar 
nature and a pajiior on ‘ Tho Assignats in 
ourronoy at Iho tnno of tho Erenoh llepnblio 
of 1792.’ In 1820 sho began hor most im- 
porioul work, ‘ Tho Oomplelo Ooncordonce to 
Shakespearo, being a‘Verbal Index to all the 
Passages in the Dramatic Works of tho Pout.' 
Tho oompilation ocoupiod twelve yuars, n 
furthor four years hoing devoted to sooing it 
through tho press. It originally appearou in 
eighteen monthly parts, 1844-6, and in tho 
latlor year WHS issued in one volume. Douglas 
Jowoklnoticed it in ‘Punch,’broaking(ho 
rule then ohsorvod against reviews thoro 
(Ifotfg and Querieii, 0th sor. viii. 470, 8th 
sor. xi. S13). It woe by far tho most complete 
work of its kind which had hilhorto boon 
produood, and was a romarkablo adviinco on 
similar ooinpilal ions by iSamucl Ayscough 
[q^. V.] in 1700 and by Eranois Twiss fq. v.], 
1.806-7. It was, however, superseded in 
1804 by John Bartlett’s ‘Now and Coniploto 
Oonoordnneo’ (Cambridgo, Mass. U.S.A.) 

In Novombor 1847 and January 1848 
Mrs. Cowdon-Olnrko played Mrs. Malaproj) 
in throe amateur producUous of The Rivals.’ 
Tlioso private tlieatrioals led to an introduo- 
tion through Loigh Hunt to Oharles Dldcons, 
who persuaded hor to perform in the amateur 
oompany which, under his direction, gavo 
roprosontations in London and several pro¬ 
vincial towns in aid of tho ostablishmont of a 
poriiotual ouratorship of Sliakospearo'sbirth- 
plooe ot Sliutford-ou-Avon (Hecollectiom qf 
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Writers, p. 298). SEra. Oowdeii-Olarice’a rSloa 
included Dame Quickly in' The Merry Wives 
of Windsor ’ at the H'aymarket,^ on ] 5 May 
1848) Tib in ‘Every Man in his Humour,’ 
and Mrs. Hillaw in ICenney’s ‘ Love^ Law, 
and Physic ’ on 17 May. Tne roMrtoira also 
contained * Animal Mognelism,’ ‘Two o’clock 
in the Morning,’ and ‘ Used Up,’ and per¬ 
formances were given duringJuno and July 
at Liverpool, Birmingham, Edinburgh, and 
Glasgow. In 1849 the Novellos moved to 
Nice, and their house, Oroven Hill Cottage 
(9 Craven Hill, Bayawater), was talccn by 
the Oowden-Olarkos. 

hleanwhile Mrs. Cowden-Clarke’s pen was 
occupied in various essays in Sholcospearean 
interpet ation. A small volume entitled 
‘ ShabeB])eare Proverbs; or, the Wise Saws 
of our wisest Poet cnllocled into a Modem 
Instance,’ appeared in 1848, and between 
i860 and 1862 was published, in three 
volumes, a aeries of fifteen tales under the ; 
general title of ‘The Girlhood of Shako- i 
speore’s Heroines.’ The tales have each sepa¬ 
rate titli^mges and were dedicated among 
othersto William Charles Macready, Charles 
Didmns, Douglas Jerrold, Leigh Hunt, and 
J. Payne Collier. From 1863 to 1866 Mrs. 
Cowcfen-Clarko edited ‘ Tlie Musical Times,’ 
to which she induced Leigh Hunt to con¬ 
tribute. She herself wrote for the paper a 
longaories of articles colled * Music among 

In 1860 the Cowdon-Clarkos left England 
permanently for Itoly. From that year to 
1861, the date of Vincent Novollo's death, 
they lived ot Nice, removing after 1801 to 
Genoa, whoro their house was named Villa 
Novello. While atNioehlrs.Cowdcn-Clarke 
published' World-noted Women, orTyposof 
Womanly Attributes of nil Lands and all 
Ages ’ (New York, 1868). In 1800 she issued 
‘ Shakespeare’s Works, edited with a scrupu¬ 
lous revision of the text’ (Now York and 
London), and in 1804 ‘ Tlio Life and Labours 
of Vincent Novello.’ During the preceding 
year she and her husband began for Messrs, 
Cassell & Co. their annotated edition of 
Shakespeare’s plays. This Avas published in 
weekly numbers, completed on 10 March 
1868, and was reissued in throe volumes 
with illustrations by H. 0. Selous. Im¬ 
mediately afterwards they started ‘The 
Shakpspenre Key, unlocking thoTkoasnroa of 
his Stylo, elucidating the Peculiarities of his 
Construction, and displaying the Beauties of 
his Expression j forming a Companion to “ The 
Complete Concordance to Shakespeare.”’ 
This, though finished in June 1872, was not 
published until 1870. _ During the next few 
years the ‘Uecollecliona of Writers’ wore 


coniriuuiou uyiurs. Uowden-Clarkfi 
husband to the ‘Gentleman’s Mn!!" , 
Charles Cowden-Clarko died m?f?' 
tieth year on 13 Mai-ch 1877, and 
foUowing year his widow was in i 
superintending the publication in 
form of the ‘ Recollections.’ The sm™!!: 
taming letters and memoirs of John Km 
Leigh Hunt, Douglas Jenold ' 
Dickens, and Charloi and MatyinmK 
peared with a preface by Mrs. CowdBii.Oil.T 
m 1878. She was in England again mil! 
summer of 1881. In 1887 she comLmoratd 


printed privately, and m 1896 she puhlislel 
a pleMantly yittun aiif obiography entitled 
‘My Long Life.’ She died at VillaKoiellr) 
Genoa, on 12 Jan. 1896, in her eightT-mntll 
year. 

Apart from tlio Avorks cited, and Bany 
occasional contributions to nowspapeis sad 
magazines, Mrs. Cowdou-Clarkp piiblislied- 
1. 'EVo stories in ‘ A Book of Stories for 
Young People ’ (1848), the remaining 
tributioiis being by Mary Ilowitt and Mb 

S. C. Hall. 2. ‘Kit Barn’s Adventmes■ w 

the Yai'iis of an Old Maidner,’ 1819, i lln.i. 
by George Oruikshank. 8. ‘ The Iron Cousin, 
or, Mutuol Influence,’ 1864,2 vols. 4, ‘ The 
Song of a Drop o’ Wather,’by Harry Wands¬ 
worth ShortfelloAV, 1860. 6. ‘ Trust andHe- 
mittanco,’ 1873. 6. ‘ Short Stories in Mstiical 
Prose,’1873, 7. ‘ A Ttambling Stoiy,'1874 
2vol8. 8.‘Vorso Waifs,’1888. 0,'AScore 
of Sonnets to one oMoct,’ 1884. 10. 'Uncle 
Peep and I: a Child’s Novel,’1880. 11.'Me¬ 
morial Sonnets,’ 1888. She prepared with 
her husband an illustrated volume, 'Many 
Happy ErPtunis of tlio Day: a Birthday 
Book,’ ] 847 (other editions 1800 and 1869). 
Sho also translated from tho French of Hec¬ 
tor Berlioz ‘ A Treatise upon Modern In¬ 
strumentation and Orchestration,’ 1866, 

[OoATdoii-Oliirko's Bocollretions of Writsp, 
and My Long Lifo ; Allibono’s Dictionary o{ 
English Litoratnro; Tiuios, 14 Jan. 1898, life 
and Labours of Vinroiil Novello; Hen nnd 
Women of tho Timo, 14th ed, 1866; Musical 
Times, 1 Fob. 1808.] 0. E,E. 


CLAUGHTON,TIIOMASLEGn(18(» 
1892), bishop of St. Albans, son of Tlionas 
Claughton, M.P., and older brother of Piers 
Oalvorloy Claughton [t^. v.], was horn at 
Hnydook Lodge, Winwick, Laiionsliiro, on 
0 Nov. 1808. Ills niotherwas Maria, daugh¬ 
ter of Colonel Thomas Potor Legh, of Lyme 
Park, Chosliire. Jlo Avas educated at Bugby 
and Trinity Collego, Oxford, Avhere he A»as 
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—7. 1 was scholar in 1827,fellow 

to 1843, and tutor. He graduated 
first class in litera humamores, in 
fA^d proceeded M.A in 1833. In 1828 
JK o^arttellina Vi Vapons Tmpulsa 
• ^ ti.a imiveiBity prise for Latin verso; 
nKCn tJWdigate prise by a 


the office of professor of pootry at Oxford, 
.nfi wrote a fine inaugural ode on the inatal- 
IirtioB of Lord Derby as cbancellor ot tbe 
JdwHity in 1863, This .is printod m 
Beta’s ‘Stanley Papers .(lu-^1)- 
Olfluffhton waa ordaiuod in 1834^ but sooma 
to hove Md no settled cure until 1841, when 
k was presented by Lord Ward (aftor- 
ffords Earl of Dudley), whoso tutor ho bad 
tai to the important vicarage of Kiddor- 
mmster. This populous pariah ho. worked 
Trithtomatkable energy for twenty-six years, 
sod taught it to a high standard of ecclosi- 
toricttl and social aotivity. Besides organis- 
iM ahttBe staff—almost a school—of oural os, 
S establishing daily sorvioos and ollioiont 
psro^ial visitations, ho fostered schools and 
idditiond otoohes, and carried out the re¬ 
storation of the fine old parish church. .Of 
nsay local bonevolont and educational in- 
ititntionshewas either the founder or liberal 
lapporter, He was a most ofleotivo if not 
eloqaent preacher, and his sorvicos for the 
jalpit or platform were constantly colled 
for all over the kingdom. 

In April 18G7 he was nominated as bishop 
ofBochester on the recommendation of Lord 
Derby, The chief incidents which marked 
bis comparatively uneventful occupant of 
that see wore his inhibition of the Kov. 
Aithai Tooth, vicar of St. Jaines’s, TIatchnm, 
ia 1877, and the creation in the same year 
of the new diocese of St, Albans, by separa¬ 
tion from that of liochostoT. Cflaugliton 
elected to bo its first bishop, thus vacating 
hie original see of llochostor, though retain¬ 
ing the residence of Danbury Palace, near 
Oaelmsford, Essex. In 1800, owing to ad- 
vanomg.years, he resigned Iiis bishopric, but 
still resided at Danbury Palace, wnoro ho 
died on 26 July 1892. He was buried in 
Sc. Albans cathedral. 

.Olaiighton’s sympathies wore distinctly 
with the high church party, but ho was 
never an. extreme man. He was on terms 
of close intimacy with Oharlos Wordsworth 
[q.v.],bishOT of St. Andrews, and with Bishop 
Samuel iTOberforce [q. v.], and was oilon 


ss Clay 

the companion of the latter on his Scottish 
expeditions, 

lie married, on 14 June 1842, the lion. 
Julia Susanna Ward, daughtor of the tenth 
Lord Ward, and had issue five sons and four 
daughters. Ills oldest daughter was mar¬ 
ried, in 1803, to the lion, Augiisliis U. A. 
Anson, M.P., who died in 1877; sho after¬ 
wards hscamo, in 1881, the second wife of 
George Douglas Campbell, eighth duke of 
Argyll [q. v. Siippl.] 

Olauf^iton edited ‘ Questions on the Col¬ 
lects, Epistles, and Gospels,* 2 vols. 1853.-7. 
Ills other publications cousistod of single 
sermons and cbargiw, and an ‘ Appeal to bis 
Diocese Aom the Bishop of St, Albans in 
bolialf of tbe Cathedral,’ &c., 1878, 

[Gmirdiim, 27 July 1802; Manchptilor Q-tinr- 
dian, 20 July 1802; Life of Bishop Samuel Wil- 
berforco, by his son; Chailos Wordsworth'sAn- 
nals of my Early Lifo, 1801; Moiuoir of Wiilshani 
How, by his son, 1808; Poslor's Alumni Oxoii, 
1716-1886; Illustrated Loudon Kews, 30 July 
1802 (portrait); Bril. Kus. Cat.; IlocolUotions 
of O. D. Boyle, 1805, p. 247; Oxford English 
Poems, 8th edit. 1834.] 0. W. S, 

OLAY, CHARLES (1801-1893), ovario- 
tomist, born on 27 Doc. 1801, was socoud 
son of Joseph Clay, a corn factor, of Arden 
Mills, Bredbury, ncor Stockport, flo was 
an BvtLoU'd apprentice of Kinder "Wood, 
a surgeon of much roputo oounootod with 
tlio Menobostor and Salford Lying-in Hos¬ 
pital (now St. Mary’s Ifospital), and from 
Iho practice of bis master bo acquired a 
familiarity with midwifcTy and the diseases 
of women which ho afterwards turnod to 
good account. He attended the practice of 
the Royal Infirmary at Manchester, ond in 
1821 Rialriouhilod at the Edinhuigh Uuivor- 
eity, though ho took no dwroo. lie quolifiod 
aslicoutiatuof theRoyalOollogoof Sitrguous 
of Edinburgh in 1823, aiul tiion sottlud at 
Aelilon-unuor-Lyno, acting for a time ae 
medical oilioor of health for Aiidcnshaw. 

Ho moved to 101 Piccadilly, Mauchostor, 
in 1830, was admitted an exlra-licuntiato of 
the RotoI Collogo of Phy.sioinns of London 
in 1812, and on 13 Sopl. in this yoar ho re¬ 
moved Bucoesefully an ovarian tumour 
wcigliing thirty-six pounds. It is said that 
the operation was complolod in ton minutes. 
It brought him hmnoaiate fame, and such 
Xiroctioe that in 1848 ho published a series 
of forty cases of abdominal soction, of which 
thirl y-throo wore performed for tlio removal 
of ovarion tumours. Ho was compoUod 
about this time to relinquish the more ardu¬ 
ous duties of Ills XH'ofesslon, though he still 
oonliuuod to oporato; and in 1666 published 
a paper in the ‘ Lancet,' giving an account 
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of 111 cases of ovariotomy, seventy-seren of mours, New York, 1872, p. 272^ 
wliicli had been successful. There appear Charles Clay of Manchester, however » 
to be no records of any further results, but than to all other operators the credit Iwi 
Olay wrote in 1880 that h6_ had performed of having placed the operation of ovariob^ 
nearly four hundred operations, though he on a sure foundation.’ Pehr ealls hun'^^ 
does not say they were ovariotomies, nor original hero of the operation.’ When ^ 
does he enter into detail as to their nature, performed his first operation ovariotomvhiJ 
In 1846 he removed the uterus with a fibroid been done by Ephraim McDowell (nji 
tumour, and thus anticipated Eughne Koe- 1830) and others in America less' tkii 
berlfi by nearly a quarter of a century, twenty times: about ten successful S 
Clay also wrote in 1840 on the thera- had been published by different nrovitS 
peutic value of insjjissated ox-gnll. lie was surgeons. John Lizars (1783-1^60) W 
the first in this country^ to cure varicose met with such ill-success in Edinburgh th«t 

veins with Vienna paste in the manner re- he had not porsevered in his endeavoun 

commended by Stanislas Laugier (1799- and no surgeon had jperformed the operatim 

1872). lie invented a speculum for the successfully in London. It show^ there, 
bettorperformanee of the operationof squint, fore, a grasp of surgical principle, nndan 
and he reported the results of his treatment unusual boldness of thought and action foj 
for vomiting during pregnancy, and by the Charles Clay, then a general practitioner 
administration of the mineral acids in dia- without 0 hospital or other offimnl position’ 
betes. lie served the office of president of to commence the systematic performnnceol 
the Maiuffiesler Medical Society, and was at a novel operation of such magnitude, dis. 
one time the senior medical officer and lec- countenanced as it was by most of the lead- 
turer on the principles and practice of mid- ing surgeons. Partly from these causa 
wifory at St. Mary’s Hospital, Manchester, and partly from the foot that the pubhahti 
Early in life Olay was much interested in ocooimts of the coses were said to be want 
geology and archreology, and spent much ing in detail, Olay never influenced the 
of his time in collecting fossils. He hod opinion of the medical profession so widely 
a largo collection of early works on mid- as might have been expected from his Imou. 
wifery and gynmeology, mony of which ledge, his ability, and his experience. le 
he gave to the Manohester Medical Society felt keenly this want of public reoognitiou, 
and to the Obstetrical Society of London, which culminated in an unseemly wrangle 
He also gathered together upwards of a in 1880. Cloy has the further merit that 
thousand editions of the Old and Now Tesla- he advocated the use of a long incision 
ment, the collection being sold by Messrs, through the abdominal wall, a netW 
Sotheby in 1883. In 1871 he was president which, though it was not quite novel, was 
of the Manchester Numismatical Society, held by his contemporaries to be incorrect. 
He wrote a work on the currency of the lie was also tbe first (1843) to employ 
Isle of Man, from its earliest impearance to drainage in abdominal surgery, and k 
the time of its assimilation with the British brought into use the term ’ovariotomy,’ 
coinage, and he formed a collection em- which, it is said, was suggested to him by 
bracing every Imown coin in the kingdom Sir James Young Simpson [g. v.l 
of Man, which was sold for 1007. He also Clay’s works wero: 1. ‘ The British Re¬ 
made one of the largest collections ever cord of Obstetric Medicine and Surgery for 
formed of tbe copper and silver coinage of 1848 and 1849,’ Mnnebester, 1848-0, Bm 
tbe United States, which was afterwards Olay was himsolf the principal contributor 
purchased by tbe American government for to these two volumes, which contain many 
8002. Early in his career Olay was the edl- interesting articles, with translations of rare 
tor of the ' Ashton Eeformcr.’ and valuable monographs upon obstetric 

Olay died at Poulton-le-Fylde, near Black- medicine and surgery. The further issue 
pool, on 19 Sopt. 1893. lie was twice mar- was discontinued, as the venture proved un- 
ried; first, in 1823, to the eldest daughter aucccssful financially. 2. ‘The Kesults of 
of John Vaudrey, surgeon at his old homo, all the Operations for the Extirpation of 
Bradbury, near Stocliport. lie had three Hisoasod Ovaria by the large Incision from 
children by her, but they, with their mother, IS Sept, 1842 to the present Time,' Man- 
died before be left Ashton-under-Lyuo in cbesler, 1848, 8vo. 3. ‘The Complete 
1839. He married, secondly, a dauglitor of Handbook of Obstetric Sui^y,’ London, 
Joseph Boreham of Haverhill, SiiffoUc. 1866,12mo; Srd edit. ljon£in, 1874, Svo. 

Olay may fairly be r^arded os the father 4. ‘ Geological Sketches and Observations 
of ovariotomy as far as Europe is concerned; on Fossil Vegetable Itcmains, &o., from the 
indeed, Peasloe says of him (Oearian Tur great South Laucashiro Coal Field,’London, 
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B 'History of the OiuTonoy of 

u nf Man/ 1849, 8 to. 0. ‘ Proooed- 

*'*“ y tBe ManchesterNumiamatio Sorioty, 
and edited by Charles Olay, 
ridSt of die Society,-1871-2, 4lo. 
^ntemporiiy Medical Mon, by John Loy- 
, 1888! Brit. Mod. Jouru. .1880 : 

. ^nnticefl in the Lancet, 1808, u, 815, 
“ J •fLVanaactions of tho Obslotrical So- 
®inXtrn 189i, zzxvi. 100 i additional 
SCtK^y by Dr. Lloyd Rohorte 

jfUBDohoBtor.] ^ 

M.AY FREDERICK (1839-1889), musi- 
fiaa, was born in the Rue Cbaillot, I’ans, 
, 8 A.uff. 1839, though ho hiinsolf gave 
1810 as tie dale of lua birth. Ilia fatlier 
James Cloy [q. y.l Being originally m- 
ended for political life, ho waa for aomo 
Tcats engaged in the tronanry dojiarOraent, 
hi was private sooretary to Homy Bon- 
,aj8 WUllam Brand (afterwarda Vlacount 
Hampden) [q.v. Suppl.1, natronogo aeorotary 
to the treasury. From childhood ho displayed 
Buaical talent; hia only teacher was Molique 
4 t Paris, except that for n short period lio hod 
Ip-cmm from Slorila llouiitmann of Reipjsig. 
la 1869 he coinpoaed an operetta, ‘The 
Piiata’sisle,’ whioli waa privately performed 
by amateurs, aa was also a socoiid operetta, 
'Out of Sight,’ in 1800. Tho voooiition of 
these encouraged him to attempt a larger 
wort, and he collaborated with Tom Taylor 
in 'Court and OottaOT,’ which avos publicly 
heard in 1802 with dooidod siiccosaj but ho 
did not relinquish hia political career or be¬ 
come a professional musioiaii until sovoral 
years later. He formed a close Mondahip 
with Sir Arthur Sullivan [q.v. Suppl.], and 
ttdr extemporiaed piauoibrlo duets wore 
most Gucoeasml. Olay’s fourt.h work was an 
opera in one act,' Oonalauoo,’ to a libretto by 
IW, Robertson; it woa produced at Oovonl 
Garden on 28 Jau. 1806. Many songs wore 
compoaed about this time, and a cantata, 
'The Knights of tho Cross,’ woa pabliahed 
in 1866. Ho then returned to dramalio 
wort, and T. German Rood produced his 
'Ages Ago,’written in collabaralion with 
W. S. Gilbert, on 22 Nov. 1800 j it avos 
followed by ‘The Bold Roornit,’ on 20 Juno 
1870, and ‘Happy Arcadia,’ to a libretto by 
Gilbert, on 28 Oct. 1872. Olay also sot tho 
operettas ‘The Gentleman in lilaok’ (1870), 
'(Jatlarina’ (1874), ‘Pvinooss Toto' and ‘Don 
Quixote’ (1876), besides oomposing iuci- 
dentol music for ‘Twelfth Night’ and Al- 
bery’s ‘ Oriana,’ and portions of ‘ Tho Blaok 
Crook’ and the spectacular piece ‘Babil and 
Bijou.’ Mr. W. iCuho commissioned him to 
compoee a cantata for tho foslivals then 
annually held in the Dome at Brighton. 


Olay accordingly sot a libretto, constructed 
by W. Q. Wills from Moore’s ‘ Lalla Rookb,’ 
and conducted the work on 13 Fob. 1877. 
Its success was so groat that it was repeated 
at the festival of 1878, and is even yet occa¬ 
sionally performed. In tho win! or of 1877-8 
Clay visited America. lie produced no other 
important composition until 1683, Avhen ho 
collaborated with Mr. G. R. Sims in a comic 
opera, ‘The Meny Duchess,’ iierformod at 
the Royalty Theatre on 23 May. Ills lost 
work, a fairy spectacular opera, ‘The Golden 
Ring,’ also written in collaboration with Mr. 
G. li Sims, was completed in the same year, 
and produced at tho re-opening of tho Al¬ 
hambra on 3 Doc., Olay condneting. Only 
a few liours later he was quite suddenly 
struck with paralysis while walking in Bow 
Street Avith Mr. Sims. Someneccasaryaltora- 
tioits in ‘The 0olden Ring’ were made by 
Sir Arthur Sullivan. Olay lingered for some 
years, and although there Avas a slight re¬ 
covery in 1889, ho died on 24 Nov. of that 
year at Oxford llouso. Great MarloAv. 

Olay’s musical powera Avore lyrical rathoi* 
than dramatic. His operas and operettas 
ha vs not boon retained on the report ory, but 
sovoral of his songs are still favourites. They 
are, in oonslruotion as well as fcoling, closely 
olliod to tho songs of his friend Sullivan, 
and have, like them, tlio rare power of sat is- 
fying alike the porfornior, the oounoissour, 
and tho uiiciilliA’ated hcaim'. One of tho 
very best, ‘ She wondorod doAvn tho moun- 
toin side,’ was speoially successful. An- 
otlioi of Olay’s best 8on|>s, 'Tho Sands o’ 
Deo,’ has remained familiar. There are 
several oirootivo numbers in ‘ Lalla Itookh,’ 
including a tuneful quartet, ‘Mornwonos, 
wo must sAvay,’ ona a grand seena, _ de¬ 
scribing the simoom, Avith a vory roalistio 
orchestral interlude. This cantata also con¬ 
tains Olay’s most siiccossfiil piece, tho ballad 
‘ I’ll sing thoo songs of Araby,’ a toner solo 
not of a convimtioiial pattern, vory richly 
harmonised, and so gratefully written for the 
singer that performers and andionccs have 
always delighted in it. It Avas ilrst sung by 
Mr. jiJdAvard Lloyd, and was ono of the 
pieces regularly given by him at his farewell 
lour in 1900. 

rsir Arthur Sullivim’s artieto on CUy in Grove's 
Diet, of Mnsio and Musiciivusi Daily Nows, 
28 Nov. 18801 Rofrroo, 26 Nov. 1900 1 Tho 
Oiioii and Musical Rocotd, 1806, pp. 386, 401, 
416, 410; Brighlon Qasetle, 18 Fob. 1878; 
Olay’s Works; information from R. S. Batho, 
osg.) R. D. 

OLAITTON, .lOlIN (1843-1888), actor, 
AvhoBO real name Aviis John Alfred Oalthrop, 
was son of James T. and E. Naylor Oalthrop 
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of Deeping, Lincolnsliire. Ho was born at 
Gosberton, Lincolnshire, on 14 Fob. 1843, 
and entered Merchant Taylors’ School in 
1863. He subsequently studied German at 
Bonn, with a view to the Indian civil service. 
After some practice as an amateur he joined 
Miss Herbert’s company at the St. James's, 
appearing on 27 Feb. 1866 as Hastings in 
‘ She Stoops to Conquer.’ At the Olympic he 
played in ‘ Six Months Ago,’ and was Landry 
Barbeau in ‘The Grasshopper’ (‘La Petite 
Fadette’). On the opening of the new 
Queen’s theatre, 24 Oct. 1867, he was the 
first Oolney Hatch in‘He’s a Lunatic,’^ 
Felix Dale (Mr. Herman Merivnle). Tis 
played, at the Queen’s, Kidge^ in ' Dearer 
than Life,’ Monks in ‘ Oliver Twist,’ Medli- 
oott in ‘ 'Time and the Hour,’ and Gregory 
Danville in the ‘ Lancashire Lass.’ At the 
Goiety he was, on 27 March 1809, the Earl of 
Mount Forreslcourt in Eobertson's ‘Dreams,’ 
and was also Oalthoipe in Mr. Gilbert’s ‘An 
Old Score,’ Vaubert in the ‘ Life Ohase,’ Joe 
Leonard in ‘ UncleDick’s Darling,’ and Victor 
Tremaine in ‘ Awaking.’ He was seen at the 
Vaudeville as Joseph Surface, and Dazzle in 
‘London Assurance,’ and at the Lyceum 
OB Louis XIIZ in ‘ Uichclieu,’ and Juan de 
Mirafiores in Mr. Hamilton Aide’s ‘ Philip,’ 
At the Princess’s he played the brothers in 
the ‘ Corsican Brothers,’ and Nigel in the 
‘King o’ Scots.’ At the Court he was 
.Taggers in ‘ Great Expectations,’ JonneU in 
Craven’s ‘ Coals of Fire,’ and George de 
ChavanncB in ‘ Lady Flora.’ As Hugh Trevor 
in ‘ AH for her,’ produced on 18 Oct. 1876 
at the Mirror, formerly the Ilolborn, he 
obtamed his greatest success in serious parts. 
Osip in Lord Newry’s version of ‘Los 
Danischeffs ’ (St. James’s, 6 Jan. 1877) was 
also a success, as was his Henry Bonuclcrc 
in ‘Diplomacy’ at the Prince of Wales’s, 
where he also played George d’Alroy in 
‘Caste’ (.Tanuory 1879). He was Eobort 
Dudley to the Mary Stuart of Madame 
Modjoska, in on adaqitation by Lewis Wing¬ 
field from Schiller. On 24 Sept. 1881 he 
opened, as Eaoul de Latour in ‘Honour,’ 
the Court theatre, in the management of 
which he was joined by Arthur Cecil [q, v. 
Suppl.] Changing his line, he appeared in 
comic plays by Mr. Pinero and other writers. 
He wos, 16 Feb. 1882, Chiff in the ‘ Manager’ 
and Bortley Venn in ‘ My Little Girl,’ and 
was seen subsequently os Charles Tracy in 
the ‘ Parvenu,’ Sir George Dextor in ‘ Uoin- 
rades,'Kev. Humphrey Saarland in the ‘Eee- 
tor,’ Eobort Stremhtley in the ‘ Millionaire,’! 
Lewis Long in ‘ Margery’s Lovers,’ Duo de 
Ohevreuse m ‘Devotion,’ Sir George Carteret 
in the ‘ Opnl Eing,’ Colonel Lukyn in ^e 


‘Magistrate,’ Admiral Eankiug'^';;' 

‘ Schoolmistress,’ and the Veiv Ro,. u 

Jeddin'DandyDick.’ ThepieL],:;,^;® 

was given on 27 Jon. 1887, and waathM,. 
production of the management. 'TOu* 
touring with it Cl^ton died, on 27 C 
1888, ot Canning Street, Liverpool B 
remains were interred in Brompton oemeto 
Clayton married a daughter of DionBoun 
eault [q. v. Suppl.], who survived him Si 
was a good actor, both in drama and coinedr 
with a bluff, effective, breezy, and powerfoY 
sometimes too powornil, style. ’ 

[Personal knowledge; Bra, 3 March; 
Howard’s Blanchard; Pascoo’s DraiiaHo jS’ 
Eobinson’s Eegister of Merchant Tolars’S bW 
Era Almanack, various years; ITho Theatre' 
various years; Athoneenm, vorions years.] ' 

LK. 

CLEMENT OF LLANiHONr (d. ligof) 
known also as Clement of GLoronsTEB 
theological writer, was probably a relative 
aud possibly a brother of Miles de Qloe. 
ccster, eorl of Hereford [see GLOtrossml 
who wos buried at Llanlhony in Gloucestei! 
shire. Ho was educated at Llanlhony 
where he subsequently became canon, sab! 

? rior, and prior, and witnessed a charta of 
►avid, wlio was bishop of St. David’s ftom 
1147 to 1176. Hois said to have been negh- 
gent of the affairs of his monastery, and to 
have died, probably about 1190, of apandytic 
stroke. Giraldus Cambrensis (Opera,lulls 
Ser. vi. 89) speaks higliljr of bis leamhig, 
and Osbert of Clare mentions him as one of 
the most illustrious mon of his age (Habdt, 
Z>eeof. Cat, ii. 424). 

To judge from the number of mann- 
scripts of liis works which have survived, 
Clement was one of the most popular theo¬ 
logical writers of tho middle ages. His 
principal work appears to have keen lus 
‘ Concordia Quatuor EvnngeliBtatum,’mana- 
Bcripts of which aro extant at University 
College, Oxford (MS. xix. 36), Trinity Ool- 
loge, Oxford (MB. ii. 1), Merton OoUego 
(MS. coxl. 1), JoBus College (MS, xlix), 
Cambridge University Library (MS. Dd, t 
17), in Brit. Mus. iioyalMS. 8 Ax.,and 
at Pembroke College, Cambridge. This work 
is said to have been translated by 'Wycliffe 
or one of Wycliffo’s followers; and initoyal 
MS. 17 0. xxxiii. is ‘ Clement of Lantome's 
Harmony of the Gospels in 12 boolcs, Eng¬ 
lished by John "Wiclif;’ there is another 
copy of tho same in 1 loyal MS. 17 D, viii, 
and another English vorsion which docs not 



_claiming to be Wyolillb’s 

his Version of the Evangelical Harmony oi 
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—” rTn+honioiisis*^ OlsmonVs work is 
completed by Willimn of 
rnvl. but William’s troatiso 
‘"'“‘‘'SZtft a sliate work. ‘The 
appwe wy t quatuor Evan- 

L extant in the jJodleian (MS. 
^KmrABc),and extracts ‘ex Olomciiie 
Evaneelia^ are extant m Oambr. Umv. 
Mm. ii. 18- Distinct from the 
Mtacordia’ was Olement’s ‘ Oommontar^ 
Afl Four Gospels,’ extant at St. kfary's 
01 Sester in the cathedral librory 
SffifSJTrinity Oolleffc, Dublin, and 
* EishoB’s More’s manuscripts at Nor- 

S(!li?B™^’^“<.“’ 1010. 82.16, 

0260) I this consists mainly of extracts from 


Of Clement’s oUier works his ‘ Oominon- 
tPTiiia in Acta Apostolorum ’ is extant m 
S M«s RoyalVs. 3 A.x, his/Com- 
fflentsrius in VII Epistolns Onnomoas ’ is 
Lambeth MS. 289) and Bodleian MS. KB 
his ‘ Exnlauat io super alas oherubm 
fit aeraphin’ and ‘Liber Psalinonim cum 
elasaaOlemontis Lantonionsis.’ Othorworks 
Mt known to be extant are ascribed to him 
by Bale and Pits. 

rHistoria Lanthonionsis in Cotton MS. Julius 
p, I j Bernard’s Oat. MSiS. Angllio, i. 2312,2333, 
3M3 3660, 6106, ii. 1310, 1010, 8246, 8240, 
meo, lit. 827! Coxo’s Oat. MSS. in Ooll. Au- 
bMueOxon.) Oat. MSS. in Univ. Libr. Oambr.) 
CW. Hoyal MSS. Brit Mus ,; Todd’s Oat. Lam- 
beA jSs.: Hardy’s Doscr. Oot. ii. 424) Whar¬ 
ton's Anglia Sacra, ii. 322) DuRdalo's Monasli- 
con, ii. 66) Tanner’s Bibliotheca) Qiraldns 
Cambronsis (Bolls Sor.), vi. 39) Wrighl’a Biogr. 
Bnt. Lit. ii. 266-8) Oliovnhor's Boportoiro) 
Ainold’e Sfllect English Works of Wyclif, Xnt rod. 
p, y.] A. B. P. 

CLERK, Sib GEORGE BUSSELL 
(1800-1889), Indian civilian, born at Worl- 
ing House in Hampshire, was the oldest son 
of John Clerk of Worting House, hy his 
wife, ihe daughter and coheiress of Oarow 
ilddinay of Shawford TTouso, ITampsliiro. 
He was educated at IlailoyburyClolIoBOjand 
entered the service of the East India Oompany 
as a writer on 30 April 1817, On 20 Aug. 
1819 he became assistant to the magistrato 
of the suburbs of Calcutta, and in 1820 
assistant in the oilice of tho suporintendont 
of stomps. On 80 Juno he was transferred 
to Huddoa as assistant to tho magistrate, 

a , and registrar, and on 13 JNov. ho 
le first assistant to tho seorotary to tho 
government in secret and political depart¬ 
ments. On 28 Nov. 1821 he was nopiinntod 
second assistant to the resident in Riijpnt iina. 
On 18 March 1824 ho visited England on 
leave, retni’iiing in 1827, niid on 17 Aug. 


was appointed first assistant to the resident 
at Delhi, On 28 Jiiiio 1831 ho was made 
political agent at Amhiila, and then be¬ 
came in Buecessiou British envoy at Lahore, 
whore he played a distiiiguishod part, ond 
on U Nov. 1840 governor of Bombny, He 
resigned tho last oilice early in 1848, and, 
returning to England, was created K.O.B. 
on 27 April 1848. Ha doolinod the gover¬ 
norship of the Cape of Good Ilope, but in 

1863 undertook the duties of a commisBionci 
for Buttling the boundary of the colony and 
arronging for tho establishment of inde¬ 
pendence in the Orange Free State, and in 

1864 handed over the government of the 
Orange Free State to a convention of Boars. 
In If^O ho was nominated permanent ander- 
secrotary to the India board, on the recon¬ 
struction of the India administration, in 
1867 ho became secretary of the India board, 
and in 1868 permanent undeMeorotory of 
state for India to Lord Stanley and Sir 
diaries Wood (afterwards flrst Viscount 
Ilalifax)_ [q.v.] On 23 April 1860 he was a 
sooond time nouiiiiatod governor of Bombay, 
but he resigned in April 1862 in oons'e- 
quonco of ill-health. lie was snccoodod by 
his warm Mend Sir Henry Barilo Edward 
Froro fq. v.], and on ]4 Deo. 1863 was 
appointed a member of the Indian council. 
On the eBlabUshment of tho order of the 
Star of India on 26 Juno 1861 lie was made 
a knight, and on its uxtonsion on 24 May 
1806 he was nominated G.O.S.I. Ho died 
in Iiondon on 26 .Tnly 1889 at his residence, 
33 Elm Park Gordons. ITo married Mary 
(d, 20 Nov. 1878), widow of Colonol Stewart. 

[Times, 27 Jiity 1880) Mon of tho 'rimo, 
1887; Dodwoll mid Milos’s Bengal Oivll Sor- 
vnntB, 1830; Statesman and Friond of India, 
4 Fob. 1888; Bohorls’s Foi'ly-ono 7oarB in 
India, 1807, i. 440; Miirlinoau’s Life of Froro, 
1806) Noblo’s South Aibica, 1877, pp. 160-82.1 

E. I. 0, 

CLOSE, JOHN (1810-1891), ‘Poet 
Close,’ born at Uiiunorsidc, Swaledalu, on 
tho estate of Lord Wonsloydolo, in 1816, 
was tho son of Jarvis Close, a butohor, who 
was well blown all over the countryside as 
a Wosloyan local proaclior. Soon after 
1830, while still ahntclior’s lad. Close began 
ineuin^ little paper tmets of verao of tho 
ohoap-jack order—‘Sam Dowell,’ ‘The 
Little Town Poet,’ ‘Dr. Cnxton and Dr. 
Silvoipon,' ‘The (Jld Form House,' ‘Tlio 
iSttlirist,’ ‘Book of tho Ohroniolos,’ ‘A 
Month in ijondon,’ ‘Adventures of an 
Anllior,’ and mony ily-eheots. In 1846 
ho pslablishodliimsolf ns a printer in Klrkhy 
Stephen, lie had not a spark of literary 
tolont of any kind, hut his assiduity in bo- 
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xhyming his friends and neigUbours, and 
more especially tke gentlefolE of the dis¬ 
trict, won him patrons who in April 1860 
obtained for him a civil list pension of 6QL 
on the recommendation of Lord Palmerston. 
The bestowal of such recognition on so in¬ 
competent a writer excited widespread 
amosement. In the House of Commons on 
2 May 1861 William Stirling ashed the first 
lord of the treasury if a pension of 601 had 
been recently granted to J. Close of Kirhby 
Stephen, who styled himself' Poet Laureate 
tohisMinesty the King of Crand Bonny’ 
{Hansard, 8rd ser. olxiv. 1376), Palmer¬ 
ston replied that he had conferred the pension 
upon the recommendation of Lord Carlisle, 
Lord Lonsdale, and other gentlemen. Lons¬ 
dale remained faithful to his ’lahe-poet,’but 
most of Close's other noble patrons, after 
the AisiUade of banter and quotation in the 
London press, seem to have grown ashamed 
of the countenance they had given to such 
a doggerel bard, and Close had to exchange 
his pension (the warrant for which was 
cancelled in May 1861) for a grievance, of 
which he made the best possible use. He 
received a grant of 1001 from the Boyol 
Bounty in Juno 1861, as a measure of com¬ 
pensation, but ho continued for thirty yenra 
longer to issue little pampihlets of motrical 
balderdashj interspersed with documents re¬ 
lating to his wrongs, from the ' Poet’s Hall,’ 
Kirkby Stephen, and a little stall near the 
landing stage, Bowness; by these means he 
extorted shillings from thousands of sum¬ 
mer visitors to Windorraero, and stamps 
from numerous sympathisers all over the 
country. He may be termed a survival of 
the old pochmon-poet in the lost stages of 
his degradation. He died at Kirhby Ste¬ 
phen on 16 Feb. 1891, and was buried on 
18 Fob, in the cemetery there; he left a 
widow, a married daughter, and two sous. 
The amusing reference lo ‘ Poet Close ’ in 
'Ferdinando and Elvira; or, the Gontlo 
Pieman,’ is familiar to readers of Mr. W. S. 
Gilberts ‘ Bab Ballads.’ 

[Timos, 17 Feb. 1801; lUnsbiated London 
News, 21 Feb. 1891 (portrait); Penrith Ob¬ 
server, 17 ond 24 Feb. 1891 j Daily News, 
Yorkshire Post, NewcasUe Loader, and St. 
Ximos’s Oazotte, 17-18 Fob. 1891; Oloso'sPoot 
Close and his Pension, in 3 pts. 1861; Poetical 
Works of J. Close, ‘ XJndor Iloynl Patronage,' 
Eirkby Stephen, 1860, pts. 1-6: Brit. Mus. 
Cat.] T.S. 

OLOUG-H, ANNE JEMIMA (1820- 
1892), first prinoiijal of Newnham College, 
Cambridge, tbe third child of James Butler 
Clough, a cotton merchant, and his wifo 
Anne, daughter of Johu Perfect, was born at 


In 1822 James Clough took his famik/' 
Charleston, South Carolina, where a 
remained for fourteen years, Anne W 
during that period was solely edueated W 
her mother, spent the summers of 189 ft 
1831 in England. She has weUdeacriS 
her childish exporieueas at Oharleston h 
the ‘Poems and Prose Kemains’ of W 
brother, Arthur Hugh Clough (cf. pp. U) 
She returned to Liverpool in 1880, and 
sided there for the next sixteen years. Ha 
intention was to become a wiiter, but jt, 
oooupied herself moinly in teaching, takinj 
classes at the Welsh notional school founded 
by her father, at a Sundaysohool, andholdint 
school on her own account at home for old4 
girls. When her father failed in 1841 Anne 
in order to help pay off some of the debts’ 
started a regular school, which she 
tinned until 1846. Her father died on lOOct, 
1844. She found time for private study 
although in addition to the school duties 
she hod to help her mother in domestic 
work. Ilor brother hod a high opinion of 
her capacity, and dosirod a wider sphere of 
notion for her. Ilia letters to her show 
deep interest in her work and aims {cf, 
Otouaii, Poems and Pmo JR&mini), In 
1849 sho spent three months in London, 
and attended the Borough Bond, and then 
the Home and Colonial School, to ncqniie 
something of the technical training neces¬ 
sary to teachers. In 1862 she removed to 
Ambleside, where she spent ton years. At 
first she colleotod round her a few pupila 
drawn from rosidents in tlio neighbourhood, 
among them boiiig Miss Mary Arnold, now 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, hut she soon dete^ 
mined to ostablisli a regular school fijt tie 
children of the formers and tradoapeople, 
Sho related her experiences in an article 
entitled ‘Girls’ Sohools’ in ‘Macmillan'a 
Magozine’ (October 1866), 

After the death of her motlior in 1860, 
Miss Clough ardently desired to enlarge the 
scope of hor life, Ilio death of her brother 
Arthur at Florence in 1861 somewhat modi¬ 


fied her plans, ond in 1862 she gave up her 
school at Ambleside to Mrs. Fleming (the 
school still exists), and went to live with 
her brother’s widow in ordor to help in the 
bringing up of hor nephews and nieces. Her 
thoughts now turned to reforms in the edu¬ 
cation of women of the middle class, and she 
became aaq^naintod with others, such as Miss 
Emily Davies, Madame Barbara Leigh Bodi- 
chon [q. v. SuppL], and Miss Buss, who wore 
working in the same direction. Sho was 
instrumental in founding tlie North of Eng- 
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the higher edu- 
Tffoinen, and waa its secretary from 
vaar of its estahhshment, until 
president from 1873 to 1874, 

i)iffbielij®“ ^ lectures by the 
“Tties Tbe higher local examiimlions 
r^mThad beeu%tarted in 1869, and 
^ Henry Sidgwiok [q. v. Suppl.] 
“JL/tad that lectures should bo given in 
rSidge to assist the candidates. The 
Inn WM most successful, women coming 
S Sstences to attend the lectures. It 
Shetefoie determined to open a house of 
Ssneein Cambridge to accommodate 1 10 
•mdenU, and Miss Clough was asked to be 
?n Wd She began work at a house in 
flesent Street, Cambridge, in Oolober 1871 
five students, and out of that begiunmg 
1 evolred Newnham College. In 1872 
V.M Clouffh removed to the more convo- 
nient premises known as Morton Hall, but 
the number of students so increased that in 
1874 a new house again became iinputalive. 
It was decided to build one j a sum of 
10 OOOi. was subseribod by friends of women’s 
education. Newnham Hall, the old hull of 
the present Newnham College, was opened 
in 1876. More room was, howovor, soon 
needed, and Newnham College was osta- 
[, |,.i,«d on its present basis, under tlio 
prmcipalship of Miss Clough, in 1880. As 
the college developed Miss Clough aotiuirod 
ths pomtion of a recognised loader m the 
education of women, and many things now 
jegatded as a mattor of oourso are duo to 
hM initiative. In 1888 her strongth began 
to show signs of failure) slio diod at Cam¬ 
bridge on 27 ifeb. 1892, and was buriod in 
Grantohester cliurohyard on 0 March. 

Her strong personality, liigh aims, and 
lolly prinoiples enabled her to ovoreoino 
defects in her that might have jeopardised 
the success of her work. She was no orga¬ 
niser; her want of molhod, a very serious 
drawback, of which she was woll aware, is 
to be attributed to lack of early training. 
She endeared herself to the students, aud 
had au excellent inHuonco on young women. 

The portrait which hangs in the library 
of the college was subscribed for by tho 
students, and painted by Sir W. H, Ilioh- 
mond in 188^ Another portrait which 
hsags in the college hall was subscribed 
for by friends and students, and painted by 
Mr, J. J. Bbaimon in 1890, 

[1 memoir of Anne Jemima Cloagti by her 
aiace, Blanche Athena Oioiigli, 1807,] ii!. L, 
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OOOHBAN-PATBICK, ROBliHT 
WILLIAM (1842-1897), undeivseoretary of 
state for Scotland, only son of William 
Charles Biohord Patrick (afterwards Coch- 
ran-Patriok) of Waterside, Ayrshire, and 
Agnes, eldest daughter of William Cochran 
of Ladyknd and Bolltrees, was born at 
Ladyland, Ayrshire, on 6 Peb. 1842. Having 
roooived his early education from private 
tutors, he matriculated at Edinburgh Uni¬ 
versity in 1SG7, where ho seoured prises in 
classics, logic, and moral philosophy, grit- 
duating B.A. in 1861, and passing frrst in 
motapuysics and logic. In 1861 he entered 
at Trinity Hall, Oambrid^, where he had 
as friends among the residents Homy Paw- 
poll [q. V.], Mr. Leslie Stephen, and Lord- 
justice Romcr. Ho became captain of one 
of tbo boats of tho Hall, and carried olT tho 
university ohallongo cup for walking and 
othur_ atlilotio prisoa. As a volunteer he 
shot in a winning four with Edward Ross, 
the first queen’s prizeman, and was a momhev 
of tho amateur dramalio club, then under 
the mauagoinont of hlr. F, C, Burnand, In 
1864 he graduated LL.B. Leaving Cam¬ 
bridge, ho returned to Edinburgh for a yoar, 
with a viow to qualitying for the Soottiali 
bar, an idea soon abandoned. 

In 1800 lio married and settled at Wood- 
sido in Ayrshire, a property loft him by his 
grand-unolo. Withastrongbont for sport and 
natural history, Coohran-l’atrick was in his 
olomunt as a country gontloraaii, also throw¬ 
ing himself with vigour into local and county 
businoBB, Ho booamo a captain in tho militia, 
ohairman of tho parish school and parochial 
boards, served as oonvonor of the finance 
cominitloo of tho county, and occupied other 
public posts. Taking up tho study of_ aiv 
olmolojfy, ho bccamo a follow of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Sootiand, and contributed 
a largo series of most valuable papers to tho 
‘Proceedings’ of the society. In 1871 ho 
was oloolod a fellow of the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries of London, and in 1874 ho was sent 
to Stockholm to roprosont Great Britain at 
tho international confess of archeology. 
In 1874 ho was ono of tho founders of tho 
Ayrshire and Wigtonshiro Arohmological 
Association, To the collections of this so¬ 
ciety ho contributed numerous ahlo arliolos. 
But it is as a numismatist that Cochran- 
Patrick is best known, and bis collection of 
Soottisli coins was wolluigh unrivalled. On 
this subject in J870 ho puhlisliod his first 
book, onlitlod ‘Records of tlio Ooinago of 
Sootiand from the oarliost Period to tho 
Union/ 2 vola. 'rhts ho followed up In 1878 
with‘Early Records relating to Mining in 
Scotland,’ in which ho gave on account of 
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the disoovoiy of gold in Scotland, and de- COOHEiANB-BAILLIK 
sci'iptions of the lead and Bilverminea. DER DUNDAS ROSS WISHAKT 
In 1880 Oochran-jpatrich contested North Basox LAMiirQioBr (1816-1890), politin- 
Ayrshire in the oonservatiye interest, and i and author, was eldest son of AdmiralIS® 
defeated John Blair Balfour (afterwards Fleet Sir Thomas John Ooohraae [ 0 . 7.1 
first baron Einross) by fifty-five votes. Motilda, daughter of Lioutenant-gen'ordS 

He was a frequent spealcer in parlia- Charles Ross, seventh baronet of BaW 
ment, especially on education matters. In govran, by his first wife (daughter ^ 
1884 he publi^ed his third work, ‘ Cata- heiress of General Count Jamos°l^ljiZ 
logue of the Medals of Scotland,’ containing of Carnwath). Lady Oochinne, Cochran 
a learned account of Scottish medals, of Baillie'a mother, was heiress of the lands at 
which he preserved the host collection ex- OldListoninthecounty of Edinburgh. 
tant. In 1886 he was defeated for North father's mother, Elizabeth, daughter of Piv. 
Ayrshire by the Hon, II, F. Elliot, In 1886 bert Dundas (1713-1787) [q.v,] of Amiato 
he became assessor to St. Andrews Uni- by Henrietta Baillie, daughter and heiress 
versily, and in 1887 a commissioner to inquire of Sir James Carmichael of Bonnington 
into the working of the Scotch Education inherited, in addition to the lands of Bon! 
Act. Shortly afterwards he joined the fishery nington in Lanarkshire, the estate of Laming] 
board of Scotland, and was granted the ton in the same county as heiress of her 
degree of LL.D. from Glasgow University gmndinother, Maraarot Baillie of LamW 
in consideration of his scholarly attainments, ton, wife of Sir James Carmichael. LX 
In December 1887 he was appointed perma- Cochrane’s father (Sir Charles Ross) left no 
nent under-secretary for Scotland, an office male heir by his first wife j on his death in 
in which he rendered most valuable assist- 1814 ho was succeeded in the baronetinhT 
ance in the promotion of Scottish basinaas, Charles (then a boy of two), son of hn 
notably the Local Government (Scotl.) Act, second marriage with Lady Mary Fitzgerald 
1880. On 16 June 1892 he resigned Iw ap> and thns Lady Cochrane’s half-hiothar! 
pointmont owing to failing heuth, and re- When the boy’s grandmother, La^ Bmj! 
tired to his seat at Woodaide. In 1894 he Baillie, died in 1817, the estates of Laming, 
acted 08 a commissioner to inquire into the ton and Balnagowan were placed under 
Tweed and Solwoy salmon fisheries, visiting trust till he should attain his majoritTin 
the border towns, taking evidence, and in- 1833, and make choice of oitlier the lands of 
specting the rivers. In 1896 he became vice- Balnagowan in Ross-shiro or Lomingtonin 
chairman of the Scotch Fishery Board. As Lanarkshire. He chose Balnagowan, ou 
a freemason he was for many years pro- which the lands of Lamington devolved on 
vinciol grand master of Ayrshire, On the son of Lad^ Ooohrano, his half-sister, 
16 March 1897, after returning from a meet- the subject of this memoir, 
ing of the fishery hoard in Edinburgh, he Bornon27Nov. 1816,BailliQ-Cochrane,u 
died Buddei^ of heart disease at Woodside, the name was thou written, was educated st 
Cochran-Fatrlck married, 81 Oot. 1866, Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge (B,A 
Eleanora, younger daughter of Robert Hun- 1837). Ho sat as conservative member for 
ter of nuuteraton, Ayrshire, having by her Bridport from 1841 to 1852, when he was 
(whii died in 1884) a son, William Arthur, defeated in a contest for Southampton, He 
whdldied in 1891, and a daughter, Eleanor was ono of tho most active members of the 
Agnes, who married in 1896 Noil James ‘ Young England' party in tho House of 
Kennedy, advocate, who assumed the name Commons, whereof Disraeli was the chief 
of Cochran-Patrick in terms of the entail of and Lord John Manners (now Duke of Rut- 
the property. land) the vaies sacer, and he is said to have 

Besides the works named, Cochran- been tho original of Buckhurst in'Ooningsby,' 
Falnckwos the author of: 1 . ‘ Unpublished In Jan. 1857 ho was returned forLonarksmie 
Varieties of Scottish Coins,’2 parts, 1871-2. at a bye-election, and was rqected at the 
2. ‘Notes on the Annals of the Scotch gonoral election in April. From 1869 to 1868 
Coinage ,’8 parts, 1872-4, 3,‘Notes towards he sat for Iloniton. In tho autumn of1868he 
a Metallio History of Scotland,’ 1878. was oiferod tho governorship of Cape Colonv, 
4, ‘ Mediaeval Scotland,’ 1892—a reprint hut Disraeli’s administration foR before the 
of articles published in the ‘Glasgow appointment was completed. In 1868 he was 
Herald,’ defeated in the Isle of Wight, hut sat fi>r it 

[ThoScottishRoviow, January 1808; obituary from 1870 till 1880, when he was raised to 
notices in the Scotsman and Glasgow Herald, the peerage as first baron Lamington. He 
16 Mareh 1897; Burke’s Landed Gentry.] died at 26 Wilton Orescent, London, on 

G. ^E. 16 Fob. 1890, In 1844 be married Anna- 
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.•jinraivBlizaljetli, daughter of Andrew 
if ^ rniind of Oodlands, Ilampshira, IIo 
®”Toidin li8 honours aSd lands by 
(St son, Charles Wallaeo Alexander 
V .-or ffioond baron Lamington, who was 
go’-ernor of Queensland in 1805. 
are portraits of Lord Lamin^on 
r^Lton^by Do Bosuf and Sir Pi-ani.™ 
St » oas,^nnd by Swlnton and Count 

^'Ss^ocSane was for many years an 
Tiffledmely TTslUniown olinvnotor m London 
StT Hfl spent much time and money in 
theimprovomont of his estate of Lnniington. 
fffl was much given to literary studios, and 
Miehted in the society of men of letters, 
whom he used to welcome freely atlus table, 
ffg was one of the joint editors of and chief 
writers in the lively satirical journal called 
ifhe Owl,’ which was puhlisliod wookly 
from 1861 to 1868. 

His other puhlished works nro as follows: 

1 ipoems.'privatolypvintod, 1868. SJ.‘Mcdt- 

ti finna of other Days,’ 1841. 3. ‘The 
Jlorea, a Poem, with Bomarks on Greece,’ 
1812. 4. ‘ Luoillo Belmont,’ a novel, 3 vols. 
1849. 6. ‘ Ernest Vono,’ a novel, 2 vols. 1840. 
a ‘ilorence tko Beautiful,’ a novel, 2 vols. 
1851. 7. ‘Justice to Scotland,’ 1854. 
8. ‘Historic Pioturos,’ 2 vela. 1800. 9. ‘ A 
Young Artist’s Life ’ (under tho pseudonym 
of Leonard Ilolmob 1804. 10. ‘lihiancis 

the First, and other iTistorio Studios,’ 1800. 
11. ‘The Thdfitre Fran 9 ais in tlio lioign of 
Louis XV,’ 0 nbvel, made out of materials 
collected for a history of tlio Tli6ulro Fran- 
aus, 1870. 13. ‘Historic Olialoanx—Blois, 
Fmtomobleau,VmconnoB,’ 1870. Lord Lam- 
iogton was also tho author of numerous 
anonymous contributions to periodicals. A 
aeries of reminiscences callud ‘ Tho Days of 
thoDondies’was running in ‘ Bladtwood'a 
Magazine' at the time of his death, and was 
subsequently published separately in pam¬ 
phlet form (Edinburgh, 1890). 


[Lainington, Post and Prosont, by Mrs. Ware 
Scott; Burke’sPoorago j Q. B. 0[oknyiio]'8 Com¬ 
pete Peerage; TabloUos liioRrapiiiquos dos 
Hommes du Tomps; Allibuno's Diet, of English 
Lit,; Boose’s Modern Brit. Biogr.; Timos, 17 and 
2hFeb, 1890; privatoinformation.]II. E, M, 


pOOKLB, SiE JAMES (1810-1800), 
chief justice of Queensland and mnllioma- 
ticiaD, born on 14 Jan. 1819, was the second 
son of Jamos Cooklo, a snrgoon of Croat 
Oakleyin Essex. IIo was oducatod at Stor- 
mondIIou8e,Kon8ington, from 1836 to 1829, 
and at Oliartorhoueo from 1820 to 183], and 
afterwards undor the tuition of Christian 


Lonny. IIo left England on 29 Nov. 1635, 
and, after a year’s sojourn in the West Indies 
ami the United States of America, entered 
into residence at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
on 18 Cot. 1837, graduating B.A. in 1842 
and M.A. in 1845. On 12 April 1838 ho 
entered the Middle Temple os a student, 
lie began to practise as a special pleader in 
1846, and on 0 Nov. 1846 was called to the 
bar. In tho spring of 1848 he joined the 
midland circuit, llis ability attracted the 
attention of Sir WiUiam Erie [q. v.], then 
chief justice of tho court of common picas. 
At his instanro ho was appointed the first 
chiof jiistioe of Quoousland m 1863. In this 
post llis aorvices woro of a high order. Ilia 
judginonts were marked by laborious and 
conscioutions preparation, and in only two 
instancos woro thuy reversed on appual, lie 
was knighted on 20 July 1660, and retired 
from office in 1879. Wlien tho consolidation 
of tho stalo law of Qitoonslaud was oifected 
in 1867 ho wos soiiior eoiumisslonor. 

Cocklo, however, was still more ominent 
as a mathomatician than as a jiulgo. lie 
was olootod a follow of tho lloyal Astrono- 
luicaL Society on 10 March 1851, a fellow of 
I tlio Eoyal Socioly on 1 Juno 1806, and a 
I follow of tho London Mathomatical Society 
on 9 Juno 1870. Tie wrote on tho Indian 
' astmnomioal literal are, on the Indian cycles 
and lunar calendar, on tlio date of the Yodoa 
and Jyotish Saslra, and on tho ages of 
Gaiga and I’arasara. IIo also puhlisliod four 
olabomto memoirs on tlio motion of fluids, 
and some notes on light under tho action of 
mognotism, I [is chief ini orest, however, was 
coutrud in pvubloras in pure mathematics. 
His analytical rosoarohos were confined for 
tlio must part to common algebra and the 
theory of diflbrontial oquations. For many 
years he laboured among tho higher alge¬ 
braic equations with the hope of ueiiig able 
to solve the general equation of the, fifth 
degree. lie failed to obtain a general solu¬ 
tion, and indeed in 1802 reproduced Abel’s 
allompt io demonstrate its impossibility 
with Sir WiUiam Itowan TTamilton’s modi- 
ficatioDB, in tho ‘ Quarterly Journal of hlathe- 
malios’ (v. 180-43), but ho determined the 
explicit form of a sextio oqimlion, on the 
solution of which ho showed that that of the 
general quiutio depended. This result was 
indopondontly conmvncd by the Kov. Bobert 
Hai’foy in a paper published in the ‘ Memoirs 
of Dio Monohestor Litorory nncl Philosophi- 
col Society ’ (1860, xv. 172-210), to which 
Cockle had also contrihntod his result. Mr. 
Harley pursued the subject in two papers 
on the ‘ Tlioory of Quiutioa’ in tho ‘Quarterly 
Journal of JVLathomoties'(1800-2, iii. 343- 
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359 , T. 248-00), and also in on exposition of 
Cockle’s method of symmetrio products in 
’Philosophical Transactions’in 1860. These 
papers attracted the attention of Arthur 
Cayley j|q. v. Snppl.], who carried the in¬ 
vestigation further. 

Cockle’s contributions to the theory of 
differential equations were also noteworthy. 
He found that from any rational and entire 
algebraic equation of tue degree «, whereof 
the coefficients are functions of a single para¬ 
meter, it is possible to derive a linear dif¬ 
ferential equation of the order n—1, which 
is satisfied by any one of the roots of the 
algebraic equation. From this discovery the 
theory of differential resolvents was evolved, 
lie was also the first to discover and develop 
the properties of those functions called cri- 
ticoids or differential invariants. He con¬ 
tributed numerous papers on mathematical 
and philosophical subjects to the journals 
already menuoned, as well as to the | Philo¬ 
sophical Magazine’ and the ‘Proceedings’of 
the Boyal Societies of Hew South wales 
and Victoria. 

Cockle returned to England in 1879. lie 
was president of the Queensland Philoso- 
pliioal Society (now incorporated into the 
Royal Society of Queensland) from 1868 to 
1879. From 1886 to 1888 he was president 
of the London Mathematical Society, and 
from 1888 to 1892 he served on the council 
of the Royal Astronomical Society. He 
died at his residence in Bayswater on 27 Jan. 
1895, and was buried at Paddington cemetery 
on 2 Feb. On 22 Aug. 1866 he was married 
at St. John’s, Oxford Square, Paddington, 
to Adelaide Catherine, eldest surviving 
daughter of Henry Wilkin, formerly of 
Walton, Suffolk. His wife ond eight ohil- 
dren survived him. A volume entitled 
' Mathematical Researches,’ consisting of 
Cockle’s contributions to scientific journals 
between 1864 and 1877, was presented to 
the British Museum by Lady Cockle in 1897. 

[Komoir by the Eov. Eobert Iforloy, F.E.S., 
in the Proc. of the Royal Soe. vol. lix. (with 
portrait); Mon and Women of tho Tirao, 1801.] 

E. I. 0. 

COGHLAN, JEREMIAH (1776 ?- 
1844), captain in the navy, was in January 
1796 mate of a merchant snip at Plymouth, 
and on tho occasion of the wreck of the 
Dutton East Indiaman [soe Pitnnn'v^ Es- 
WABD, VisooTTiTT Exmouth] displayed suoh 
energy and courage that Pellew offered to 
put him on the Indefatigable’s quarter-deck. 
In the Indefatigable he continued for throe 
years, and in March 1799 followed Pellew 
to the Impdtueux. In June 1800 he was put 
by Pellew in command of the Viper cutter; 


and whilo watching Port 

the design of cutting out a Frendi 

vessel lying m the entrance of thsWi?®' 

Pellew lent him a ten-osred ouK 

this, with eighteen men and a iMdsh^l“‘ 
—Silas Hiscutt Paddon—on the^S?®®, 
29 July, he boarded and after ahTftu 
captured the gun-brig Cerb&re, ‘mount™, 
three long 24-poundCT8 and four 6-pound « 
full of men, moored with springs on iS 
cables, m a naval port of difficult acc™ 
witbin pistol-sbot of throe batteries si^’ 
rounded by several armed craft, and not. 
mile from a 74 bearing an admiral’s 
and two frigates’ (Pdlldw, Bupatci 
Being repulsed m the first attempt, wonndd 
and thrown back into the boat, CorUsn 
renewed the struggle. Both he and Paddon 
received several severe wounds, siiofhismffl 
were wounded, and one was killed; hut the 
Cerbbre was taiion and towed out under a 
heavy fire from the batteries. The squadron 
tc mark their admiration of tho exploit, gave 
up tlio prize to tho immediate captors; and 
Pellew, in his olBoial letter to Lord St 
Vincent, excused himself for dwelling on 
tho courage ond skill‘which formed, con¬ 
ducted, and effected so daring an enterprise,’ 
St. Vincent, in forwarding Pellew’s letter to 
the adinirolty, spoke of tho pride andad- 
mirotion with which the service had filled 
him, rivolling, os it did, the enteipiise of 
Sir Edward Hamilton [q. v.l and of Oaptahi 
Potrick Oompboll [q. v.], and in his letter to 
Pellew desired him to give his thanks in 
' the most public manner ’ to aotuig-lieutenant 
Oogblan, Mr, Paddon, and the other hia>e 
fellows under his oommaniL and privately 
begged him to present to doghlan' in the 
most appropriate manner ’ a sword of one 
hundred guineoe’ value. On St. Vincent's 
representation, Ooglilan, though he had 
only served in the navy for four and a half 
years, was promoted to the rank of lieu¬ 
tenant on 22 Sept. ISOOj and continued in 
command of tho Viper till she was paid off 
in October 1801, In tbe spring of 1802 he 
was appointed to the Nimblo cutter; and on 
1 May 1804 was promoted to the command 
of the Renard sloop on the Jamaica station. 
On 20 March 1806 ho foil in with and brought 
to action tho French privateer, Ghnfinil 
Ernouf, whose captain, it was said, hailed 
tho Renard in Ei^lish, commanding her to 
‘ strike.’ * Strike I will,’ answered Coghlan, 
< and damned hard too.’ After an action of 
thirty-five minutes tho GSnfiral Ernouf was 
set on fire and blew up with the loss of ^wsrds 
of one hundred men. In August 18C7 Coghlan 
was moved into tho Elk krig on the same 
station, and for nearly four years was senior 
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^nn 27 Nov. 1810, but continued in 
CT 1 , till the foUowing suinmer. lii 
Vor 1812 ho was appointod to Uio 

Sir afflag Vf !of Sir ^wai-a 

ojw then coinmander-m-cluef m tho 
S &. In the end of 1813 ho ox- 
into the Alcm6ne frigate, and con- 
g in her m the end of the war. On 
Ijuno 1816 he was nominated a O.B. IIo 
.ftZaida, 1826-30, oommandod the Forte 
f “tfl on the South Amoriean station, lie 
Jf at Hyde on 4 March 1811 aged GO 
IriTAix, <3««rto'/y iVaay 
aU). He married a daughter of Charios 
Hav of Jamaica, widow of Captain John 
5atsholl,Il.N., hut left no issue. 

nLinball'B Boy. Nav. Biog. vi. (suppl. pt. 
,il 298 ■ O'Byrno’s Nnv. Biog. Diet. (pp. 210 «, 
8481 James's Nav. Hist. iii. 20-1, iv. 28,- Sir 
T n balrvinplo Hay’s Linos from iny Log Hook, 
; 20- Htontoa’a Nav. Hist. ii. 010-11; 
Imade's Batailles Navales do la Franeo, lii. 
J14] 

COLE, Sni OIIEISTOPilEIl (1770- 
1837 ), post-eaptain, bom at Marazion in 
CsfniraU on 10 June 1770, was the youngest 
Mn of Humphrey Colo of Marazion. IFo 
entered the naval sorvieja in 1780 as luid- 
jhipman on board tho Eoyal Oak, 00 m- 
Biandsd by Sir Digby Dent, where Ms second 
btother, John Colo (afterwards rector of 
Eieter College, Oxford), was olmjplain._ In 
the name year he was rcuiovod to the Eaisou- 
nable, and he 8uhsor[ueiitly served in tho 
Bussell and tho PriiicBbsa, tho Jlamship of 
Sir Francis Samuel Drake [q. v.] The I’rin- 
cessa formed part of the lleet under Sir 
Samuel Hood (afterwards Viscount Hood) 
[q.v.] in the actions off Martinique and tho 
Cliesapeake on 29 April and 6 Sept, 1781. 
She also had a sharo in Hood's manunivres 
olfSt. Ohiistopher's in January and Fehruary 
1782, and in Eoduey'a battles of 9 anil 
ISAprU. 

At the peace of 1783 Colo joined tho Tru- 
possey of 12 guns, commanded by his bro¬ 
ther. Captain Francis Cole, and aocompanlod 
lumfiomthe West Indies to Halifax, whore 
he removed into the sloop Atalauto, under 
Captain Thomas Foley, with whom he oou- 
tiaued on that station until 1786. In tlio 
following year ho procooded to Nowfoundland 
in the Wincholsea of 32 guns, under (Sir) 
Edward PoUew (afterwards first Viscount 
ExmoutU) [q. v.] In this vessel ho remained 
until 1780, when, in oonscquencB of tho re¬ 
commendation of Sir Francis Samuel Drake, 
ho was placed on tho Crown of 04 guns, 
under Commodore (Su') WilHam Oornwallis 
Toi, XXII.—suy. 


fq. V.], with whom ho procooded to the East 
Indies. 

In 1793 he was promoted lieutenant, ond 
in October 1794 appointed first lieutenant of 
the Cerberus, a now 32-gun frigate, at the 
particular rei^uest of the captain, John Drew. 
In Die following year he joined tho Sanspa- 
rcil of 80 guns, bearing the fiag of Lord 
Hugh Seymour [q.v.] In 1799 ho accom¬ 
panied Seymour to the West Indios as his 
fiag-lioutonant. On the surrender of Suri¬ 
nam in August 1800, Cole was appointed 
commander of ono of the prizes, the Hussar, a 
corvette of 20 guns, which was rechrislened 
tho Surinam. In this command ho dis¬ 
tinguished himself by his activity in pur¬ 
suing tho enomy’s privateers and his good 
care for tho lioalth of his men, which Sey¬ 
mour made the subject of an oificial recom¬ 
mendation to the aumirally. Ho gained tho 
good opinion of Seymour's successor, Sir John 
'rhomoB Duckworth [q. v.], who promoted 
him into his flagship, the Luviathau of 
74 guns, and aftorwarus appointed him to 
command tho Southampton frigate. His 
post commission was coutii'mcd by the admi¬ 
ralty on 20 April 1802. 

After tho conclusion of tho troaty of 
Amions in 1802, tho Southampton was or- 
derod homo and iiaid off in September, In 
Juno 1801 Colo was appointed to the Oullo- 
don 0174 guns, tho flagship of his old Mend 
and commander, Sir Edward Follow, who 
had hcou appointod commandoi'-in-cliief in 
tho East Indies. Uu 26 Sopt, 180G ho cap- 
turud tho French corvutlo, rEiuilieu, and on 
27 Nov. awsisLod to destroy thirty Dutch 
sail in tho Batavia Eoads. In April 1808, 
in command of tho Doris and two other fri¬ 
gates, ho escorted Colonel (Sir) John Mal¬ 
colm [q. V.] to liiiBhiru un lus mission to the 
Persian court, and lomaiuod at Buahiro for 
tho protuotieu of tho embassy. Cn his ro- 
tiini ho reoulvud tho thanks ol' tho govornor- 
geuoral in council and a present of 6001, 
During 1808 and 1809 ho was priiioiplly 
umpluyod in oruising in tho Straits of hla- 
lacca and tho China seas. Upon tho arrival 
of tho nows of tho politioal chaiigos in Spain, 
ho was drojialohod by Follow's Biioocssor, 
liuar-udmiral Drury, to oouciliato tho go¬ 
vernor of tho Philippine Islands, a mission 
in which ho was complotoly succossful, 

In 1810 Colo was romovod at lus own re¬ 
quest into the Caroline of SO guns, and was 
soon after despatched to roliovo tho garrison 
at Amboyiia in command of a small squa¬ 
dron, consistiiigof the Caroline, the Fi6mon- 
taise of 38 guns, tho 18-gun brig sloop Bar- 
racouta, and tho transport brig Mandarin, 
Leaving Madras on 10 May ho arrived on 

u u 
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Iho SOtli at Pi’hiee of Wales Island, wkora he 
conceived a project of extraordinary daring— 
the Cloture of Noira, the chief of the Banda 
Islands. lie had on hoard a hundred officers 
and men of the Madras Europoan regiment, 
who were destined to relievo the Aniboyna 
garrison, and ho ohiained &om the Penang 
government twenty artillerymen, two flold- 
pieces, and twenty scaling ladders, lie 
arrived off Neira on 9 Aug., hut owing to 
unfavourahla weather ho was compelled to 
make the attempt witli less than two hundred 
men. The Butch had a garrison of nearly 
sevenhnndrod regular troops,hesidos mQifja; 
hut, undeterred, Oolo landed under cover of 
the tempest, stormed a ten-gun battery, ond 
carried by escalade tho citadel Belgica, 
which was considered impregnable. The 
town and the rest of the goi'rison surren¬ 
dered on the following morning. On his 
return to India Cole received the lhanhs of 
the governor-general in council, tho com- 
mander-in-ohief, and the lords of the admi¬ 
ralty, lie was awarded a medal by tiie 
admiralty, and his action was the subject of 
a public order from the govemor-gen'oral to 
the three presidencies. In tho House of 
Commons Spencer Perceval [q, v.l described 
the enlorpriso as 'an exploit to he classed 
with the boldest darings in tho days of 
chivalry.’ 

In 1811 Cole joined Drury on the Molabar 
coast, where an expedition against Java was 
being prepared. On the death of Drure, 
Cole was left in command for some months 
until the arrival of Captain William Bobert 
Broughton [q._v.] The expedition sailed in 
June, and on its arrival at .lava Cole again 
distinguished himself by promptly landing 
troops on his own responsibility before the 
enemy was prepared to receive them, and 
thus avoiding considerable loss, In 1819 
the Caroline was paid off, and on 29 May 
Cole was hnigblod and presented with a 
sword by his crew. On 10 June he received 
the honorary degree of D.O.L. from the 
university of Oxford, and subsequently was 
presented with n piece of plate of tho volue 
of three hundred guineas by tho East India 
Company, 

Early in 1813 he was oppointod to the 
Eippon, a new vessel of 74 ^ms. lie con¬ 
tinued cruising in the Channel until tho end 
of 1814, when he was put out of commis¬ 
sion. On 2 .Tan. 1816 he was nominated 
E.C.B,, and on C Deo. 1817 he was returned 
to parliament for Glamorganshire, Tie 
did not sit in tho parliament which met in 
1818, but ho was again returned on 16 March 
1820, and retained the seat until 1830. In 
1828 he was appointed to command tlie 


yacht Royal Sovereign, and in IfiaotT'' 


1836. On 


nominated colonel of marines TTn 
Killoy, near Cardiff, on 24 Ailg. 

28 April 1816 he married Marv 
3 EpT). 1866), daughter of Ilenr 
Eox-Strangways, second ea ' 
widow of Thomas Mansel heugu., 01 
Park, Glamorganshire. He was awK 
the Austrian order of Maria Theresa. S 1 
the Russian order of St. George. ’ * ™ 
[Marsliall'a Naval lliogr. 1821, ii sm „ 
Gont. Mng. 1811 ii. 105-fl, 1838 ii S' 
Poster’s Alumni Oxon. 1716-1888; OslertW 
of Lord Exmonth, 1836. pp. 228, 230 407 n 
Kaye’s Life o£ Malcolm, 1866, i. 417 ’. 
NaW Biogr. 1888, pp.’ 194J2(i2; Boatt! 
Oourlnoy’s Bibliothoon Oornub.; Official 
of Members of Parliament.] e. 1.0 


COLE, GEORGE VIOAT (1833-16931 
landscape painter, tbe eldest son of Qeoifc 
Cole [q. v.l by his marriage with Dim 
' Vicat, was bom at Portsmouth on 17 AdbI 
1833. He was taught by his father, md 
studied, as a hoy, the works of Turner Cor 
and Constable. Ho exhibited bis first 
tnres, views inSurroyand on theriver 17)^1 
tbe British Institution and the Suffoik Stieet 
QaUerios in 1852, In 1863, after a tear 
abroad with bis father, he exhibited ‘ Ifa. 
rienburg on tho Moselle' and 'EanmoM 
Common, Surrey,' at tho Royal Academy, 
For a few years, after a temporary separation 
from his father, ho lived in London and gars 
drawing-lessons. Ho gained little by hi] 
pictures, and was often in straits. Re made 
his name in 1861 by ' A Suirey Cornfield,' 
a view near Leith Ilill, Surrey, exhibited at 
the Suffolk Street Gallery, for which he 
obtained tho silver modal of the Society of 
Arts, He continued for years to spend 
his summors at Abinger or Albury, and to 
exhibit pictures of meadows and cornflelda 
among tho Surrw hills, wltli such titles as 
‘Spring,’ ‘Tlio Harvest’ (a water-colour), 
and ‘ Summer Rain,’ He was the most 
popular landsoapo painlor of the time, 
though ho ranked in the opinion of good 
judges, then as now, much below John Lin- 
nell [q. v.], with whom he has often been 
compared. From 1868 to 1867 he lived on 
Ilolmhury Hill, Surrey, but in 1808 he re¬ 
moved to 8 Victoria Road, Kensington, 
which was his homo till 1874. In 1864 he 
withdrew from the Society of British Arfiats 
to become a candidate for academic hononra 
He was elected nn associate of the Royal 
Acaden^ on 26 Feb. 1870, and an academi¬ 
cian on 16 June 1880. After 1870 he varied 
his Surrey views with pictures of the river 
Arun (‘ Qne Bay’s Deolfno,’ 1876, ‘ Arundel,’ 
1877), and of the Thames valley, such as 
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77 irill’ ‘Windsov,’ and ‘Richmond 
‘ Wfl876), and many views of Streatloy, 
® the bactwalors near Eenley, 

no loss popular than the Surrey 
h£apeT In lS81>t the suffffostion of Mr, 
Swards Sir William) Agnew, Cole eon- 
S the idea of painting a complete senes 
ff iews on the names from its eouiee to 
ISouth, which were to ho engraved Tho 
Swas never carried out m its entirety, 
Calmest all Coles later pioturos wore 
Ibited on the Thames. Among tho fow 
sZtea of other scenery which ho exhibited 
S '& Scavaig. lele of Skye > (1876), 
mJ I Theillps at Rosenloui ’ (1878). In 1888 
ha Blartled the public by a now departure, 
deserting the peaceful reaches of tliu up])or 

Thames to* t**® London river with its 
.mokywhorves and crowded shipping. Tho 
‘Pod of London,’ his most ambitious pic¬ 
ture but not a charnotoristicspocimon of his 
mrk, was bought out of tho funds of tho 
Cluffltrey Bequest for 2,000/., and is now_ in 
the National Gallery of British Art, Jlill- 
hink. The ‘Summons to Surroudor,' an 
episode in the history of tho Sjiauish Arnindn, 
vaa exhibited in 1889. Ills diploma pic¬ 
ture, 'Misty Moruiiig’ (1891)i a scene at 
Ibinger, was the last of his Surrey laud- 
scapes. ‘ Westminster,’ iv largo view'of (ho 
hoiuea of parliament from tho river (1893) 
was lees successful than his first London 
picture. Colo oxhihitod, in all, sovonty-eix 
pictures at the Royal Academy, and lorly- 
eight in Suffolk Sti'oot. Many of thorn Iiovo 
be°en engraved. lie died suddenly, on ((April 
1893, at Little Campden llousu, Kensington, 
wUch had been hts rosidunce since 1874, 
He was married on 7 Nov. 1860 to Mary 
Anne Ohignoll. 

By his wife, who survived him, ho loft 
three daughters and a son, Uoginald Yioat 
Cole, also a landscape painter. Oule iihan- 
doned his first name, George, iii 1861. 
His pictures wore aigiiud ‘ Yioat Oolo’ from 
that year till 1870, when, on being uluclod 
AB.A,,hechaugedhi8 signature and adopted 
a monogram formed of the lottura ‘ Y. 0.’ 

[Ghiguell’s Life .iiid Biintings of Vioiit Oolo, 
BA,, with portrait and niiiny illustrations) 
'Ames, 8 April 1898 ; Daily Graphic, 8 April 
1893 (memoir by M. II, Spiolmaim) j Athonmum, 
15 April 1803; Graves's Diet, of Artists; pri- 
TBte mformation.'l 0. D, 

COLBBROOKB, Siii WILLIAM 
IfAOBBAN GEORGE (1787-1870), soldier 
and colonial governor, son of Colonol Pau- 
let Welhoro Colobrooko, R,A, (df. 1810; aoo 
Gmt.Mag, 1810, ii. 4(56), and a dauglilor 
of Major-general Grant, was born in 1787, 
and educated at Woolwich, entering tho 


royal artilloi'y as a first lieutenant on 
12 Sept. 1808. In 1806 he was ordered 
to the East Indies—Hr&t to Ceylon, then 
in 1800 to Malabar, and hack to Ceylon 
in 1807, lie went to India in 1809, and 
Borvod with the field army there through 
1810, becoming a captain on 37 Sept. 1810. 
Ho next served in Java, and was wounded 
in tho operations against the Butch in that 
Ulmid in 1811) hero ho remained iiiidur the 
British occupation, and was deputy quarter- 
mimtor-gonoral in 1818, being promoted 
major on I Juno 1818. Ho was sent as 
pohfical agent and commissioner to Palom- 
bong in Sumatra, and on to Bengal in 1814. 
lie resumed liia old duties in Java in 1816, 
and was ordered to India on the conclusiou 
of peace and the restoration of Java to the 
Butch on 19 Aug, 1810. Jle served through 
tho Maliratta war of 1817-8, and accom¬ 
panied the e.vpodilian to tho Pcisian Gulf in 
1818. Ho returned to England in 1831. 

hVom 1822 to 1883 Coiebrookowas ono of 
Uio commisBionors of what was known as 
tho Eastoru inquiry, 'i'hiswas in fact along 
and ohihorato inquiry into tho administra¬ 
tion and revonuua of Ceylon, whoro ho re¬ 
sided on tho husittoss of tho inquiry from 
1825 to 1831, (For his reports soo IIoiiso of 
Commons Papora, 1883.) On 9 Sept. 1884 
lie bconrao lioulonaiil-govoruor of tho 
Bahamas, whither ho procoodod by way of 
Jamaica, spending about a moniJi in tliat 
island and arriving at Nassau on a ship-ol- 
war on 20 Fob. 1836. Ilia first spcpcli to 
the assomhly was on 7 April 1836. Tie ad- 
uiinislorod tho colony during the days wlion 
slavery gave way to the apprenticeship 
sysloni prior to its final abolition, and he 
showed liimeulf approoiativo of the nrobloms 
whioh ho was called upon to solvo. On 
IS Fob. 1837 ho was gaxollod as governor of 
tho Leeward Islands, being at the time on 
leave in England. I in assumod tho govom- 
mout of Antigua and tho other islands on 
11 May 1887, and ono of his oarliost olHcial 
aots was tho proolamatiou of Quooii Victoria. 
In Uiis govorument, as in tho Bahamas, ho 
was anxious to improve sducation and re¬ 
form prison disolplino; ho also urpod tho 
roatorutioii of tho old gonoral coiiiicu of the 
Leewards. On 26 July 1840 ho left Antigua 
for Liverpool, and after an oxtoudod loavo was 
on 20 March 18-11 made liontouant-govornor 
of Now Brunswick. Hero his tonure of oilico 
was iinovontful, the question of the Maine 
boundary boing tlio chief public matter 
aifocting tho colony at that time; lio did, 
howover, suggest a special schemo for coloni¬ 
sation, whioh had no praofical rosuUs, On 
9 Nov, 1840 ho beoarao colonol in tho army, 
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though ho was not colonel of nrtillory till College, Flintshire, -where he was eii^ 
later. On 27 Nov. 1847 he was gazetted to for six years in teaching holy aoriptme ^ 
British Guiana, hut never took up tho ap- About 1864 the ‘ Month ’ was start 
pointment, proceeding instead on 11 Aug. under the editorship of Uiss Fanny 
1848, ns governor, to Barbados, where he garet Taylor, and in 1866 she sold it tort" 
also administered the Windward Islands. Jesuit fathers, who were anxious to not ”” 
This administration was marked, like pra- a periodical of their own. This ■viraa'ti* 
vious ones, by special interest in the sup- immediate occasion of Coleridge’s remny l 
pression of crime and the improvement of the from Wales to Farm Street, London -vrlfl, 
prisons. lie also suggested a federation of nil he spent the remainder of his aotiyeht 
the Windward Islands, thus anticipating He became editor of the ' Month,’ and hdd 
much later proposals. In 1864 the with- that post till 1881, when he resigned it i! 
drawol of imperial troops from the smaller order to devote himself oxolusively to ia 
islands caused some apprehension, but the work on ‘Tho Life of our Loi-d’Mdtl 
peace of the islands was not really disturbed, bringing out of ‘The Quarterly Series.’ h 
lie left a very good impression on the poople 1891 he had a stroke of paralysis, and In 
of Barbados. lie become major-generol on died at Manresa House, Eoehampion » 
20 Jtme 1864. In January 1866 he relin- 13 April 1893. Ilis remains were intclted 
quished his aovernment and rotm-ned to in the family vault at Ottery St. Mai-y, 
England. He was promoted lieutenant- lie was the author of; 1. ‘ Vita Tits 
general on 16 Jon. 1869 and general 26 Doe. Nostrra Meditautibus Proposita,’ Londoj 
1863, and he was colonel commanding the 1809, 8vo; translated into English aadu 
royal artillery from 26 Sept. 1869 tiU hie the title of ‘The Story of the Gospdekt- 
death. Ho resided at Salt Hill, near Slo^h, monised for Meditation,’ London, 18W, 8 to, 
Buckinghamshiro, where he died on 0 Feb. 2. ‘ The Theology of the Parables.,. mti 
1870. lie had become E.H. in 1834, IC.B. on arrangement of the Parables .. . br 
in 1837, and received C.B. (civil) in 1848. Father Salmoron,’ London, 1871, 8 to. i 
Cohebrookomarried,in1820,EmmaSopbia, ‘The Life andLetters of St.Francis Xa\i«' 
danehter of Lieutenant-colonel Bobert Cole- 2 vols. Loudon, 1872,8vo j new edit, 1881,4, 
brooKe (d, 1808), aurvoyor-goneral of Bon- ‘ The Life of our Lord,’ including ‘Thelilb 
gal; ebe died in 1361, of our Life,’ 2 vols.; 'The PublioLifeot 

[Colonial Office List, 1884; Boaso’s Modern our Lord,’ 11 vols.; ‘ Passiontide,’ 3 Tok| 
EnglishBio^.; Times, 10 Fob, 1870; records of and ‘ TbePaB.sage of our Lord to theFatbet,’ 
Colonial Office, among -yrhich is a statomont in London, 1872, &c., Bvo, in ' 'fhe Quaiterlr 
bis own writing giving tlio onrlior dates of his Series,’ beginning with vol. xii. ond ending 
ouM®'] Q. A. H. wiUi vol. Ixxviii. 6. ‘ The Prisoners of 

COLERIDGE, HENRY JAMES, D.D. tho King i Thoughts on the Catholic Doc- 
(1822-1898), horn on 20 StoI. 1822, was trine of Purgatory,’ London, 1878, 8voj 
second son ox SirJohn Taylor Coleridge [q.v.] rwrlntod 1882. 6. ‘The Sermon on tbe 

lie was tlius a grand-nephew of the poet Mount (part of a lorgor work ,., on tho Life 
and younger brother of John Duka Cole- of our Blessed Lord),’ 3 vols, London, 1879, 
ridge. Boron Coleridge [q. v. Suppl.] From 8vo. 7. ‘ The Lifoaud Letters ofSt.Teresa,' 
Eton he procoedod to Trinity College, Oxford, S vols. London, 1881-8,8vo. 8. ‘TheLifeof 
where he matriculated on 10 June 1840. Mother Francos Teresa Ball, Foundress ia 
Soon after taking his B.A. d^ee in 1846 Ireland oftho Institute of thoBlessedYugin 
he was elected a fellow of Ol-iel College. Mary,’London, 1881, Bvo, 9. ‘The Works 
He graduated M.A. in 1847, and after taking and Words of our Saviour, gathered te 
Anglican orders ho held for a short time a the Four Gospels,’ London, 1882,8vo. 10, 
cure o1, Ottery St. Mary, Devonshire, a ‘The Return of the King; Discourses on 
village which for nearly two centuries has the Latter Doys,’ London, 1888, 8vo, 11. 
been associated with his family. He was ‘ The Baptism of tho King: Considerations 
received into the Roman catholic church in on the Sacred Faseiou,’ London, 1884,4to. 
1852 and soon afterwards went to Rome to 12, ‘ The Preparation of the Incarnation,’ 
pursue his theological studios in the Collado London, 1885, 8vo. 13. ‘The Mother of tbs 
llomano (Bbownb, Annals of the Traotarian King; Mary during the Life of our Lord,’ 
Movement, p, 262), He was ordained priest Loudon, 1886, 8vo. 14.‘The Mother of the 
in 1866 and look about tho same time his Church; Mary during the First Apostolic 
dootor’s degree. He joined tho jesuit no- Ago,’ London, 1887, 8vo, 16. ‘Teachings 
vitiate at Beaumont Lodgo, near Windsor, and Counsels of St. FrancisXavior,’London, 
7Sept.l867,nndonthocxpii-ationofhi8two 1888, 8vo. 16. ‘Ohaplors on the Parables 
years’ probation ho was sent to St. Beuno's of our Lord,’ London, 1889, Bvo. 
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Oion. 1716-1886; Month, 
JflSM P 1 i TnWot. 22 April .1803, p. G2t; 
Pmrs, 17 AF« 1803; Weeklyilegistor,^ Aj>wl 
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CXlm Coleridsa [q-v.], by his 

wffeMaiyi tbe daughter ol the liov. Gilbert 
ShonM, D.D., viear of Novthfleot and roe- 
Kirof Woodmnnsterne. Henry Jnmea Oolo- 
nZ ro.y. Suppl.] yyaB his younger brothor. 
flfwas bom at^Healh Court, Ottory St. 
vL on 3 Deo, 1820. Ho was educated 
Tt Eton, where he was in the roraovo in 
m in the fifth form in 1836, and m the 
siTth in 1838; in that year ho was elected a 
Iclolorof Balliol College, Oxford, matricn- 
latins on 29 Nov. 1838. As nn undergrn- 
diitttehe was the friend and oonlompornry 
of jlifliur Clough, Matthew Arnold, Doan 
Chnich, Theodore Walrond, and Lord Lin- 
wn all of whom were with liim mombors 
Sf a small club for purposes of discussion 
called the 'Decade.' Coleridge gradualed 
B„l. in 1819 and M.A. in 1810; from J8.13 
to 1846 he was fellow of Tlxotor, of which 
towns elected honorary follow in 1883. 

On 27 Jan. 1848 Coloridgo was admitted 
ehident of the Sfiddlo Templo, ond on 0 Noy. 
1840 he was called to tho bar and joined 
the western circuit. Pollctt, at that lime a 
leader of the circuit, was his friend and ad- 
nser; Karslako (afterwards Sir John) was 
iia contemporary, professional rival, and 
warm friend. Ills scholarly oloquoiioo soon 
obtained him practice. In 1856 ho was ap¬ 
pointed recorder of rorCsmouth, and in 18111 
be was made a queen’s counsel and a honchor 
of his inn. During lus early years at tho 
bat he eontrihutod to tho ‘ Guardian ’ and 
tbs 'Quarterly' and ' Edinhurgli' Iloviows. 
At the general election of 18(15 he was 
elected M.F. for Exotor, ns a liberal, and sal 
for tkt city until his appointment as ohiof 
justice of the common pleas in 1873. As 
a private member he took an aollvo part in 
tbesnccossful movement for tho abolition of 
religious tests in tho univorsitioa, and con¬ 
sistently supported tho proposal to dis¬ 
establish the Irish church. lie was soloct cd 
by Gladstone, then leader of tho opposition 
ia the House of Commons, to move the in¬ 
struction as to rating which so materially 
modified Disraeli’s reform hill of 1887. Upon 
tbe liberals coming into oflioo in 1868 Cole¬ 
ridge was appointed solicilor-gonorol end 
kmghted (12 Deo.), and in 1871 ho succcedod 
Bit Hebert Porrott Collier (oftorwards Lord 
Monkswell) [q. v.] as atlornoy-gcnoral. Be¬ 
ing nn exceedingly porsuasivo and success¬ 


ful advocate hn was much employed during 
this period in tho sort of actions at nioi 
prills which attract most public attention. 
Ilia professional reputation was tborougbly 
ustablisbod in London by his conduct of the 
plaintiff’s case in Sanrin u. Idtarr, This was 
an action for conspiracy and false imprison¬ 
ment brought against tho lady superior of 
a convent of sisters of mercy at IIull, at 
whose bands the plaintiff alleged that she 
had, while one of tho inmates, suffered 
many grievances. Coleridge obtained a sub¬ 
stantial verdict after a trial which was then 
almost if not quite unprecedented in its 
duration. 

It was, however, entirely eclipsed in this 
respect by tho famous' Tichbomo case ’ whioli 
followed a year or two later, in 1871-2. In 
tho action of ejectment, tried in the court 
of common pleas before Chief-justice Dovill, 
Coleridge led for tho dofendants, his juniors 
being Messrs. Hawkins (now Lord ilramp- 
ton), ITonyman (afterwards klv. Jiistico 
Tlonyman), C, Harbor, and Glmrlos (ofter- 
wartiB Lord) Bowon. Ilis oross-oxaraina- 
tion of tho 'plnimanf [see Onioir, Abthuh, 
Sniipl.j laslod tliroo wooks, and though it 
was enusidorod lacking in startling or excit¬ 
ing episodes, entirely deslroyod in tho minds 
of all rottsonnWo persons who followed it any 
possibility of belief In tho plamtifl'’s assertion 
(hat ho was Eogcr Tichhorne. Ills speech 
in opening tlio case for tho defendants occii- 
pioef twenty-three days, and never fell from 
a high level of forensic cloqnonco. Tho trial 
|,was stopped Iry the jury in tho summer of 
' 1873, and in Fovomhor of that year, Ohiol- 
justioo Rovill having died—his life being 
sui7posed to have been shortonod by tho 
duration and anxiety of this cose—Oolerldgo 
was appointed his sncccBsor. On 10 Jon, 
187<1 he was, during his father's lifetime, 
created Baron Coloridgo of Ottory St. Mary, 
CO. Devon; ho was oloctod If.K.S. in 1876, 
and OToatod D.O.L. of Oxford University on 
1.3 Juno 1877. 

Ooleridgo rotainod tho ofllco of chief jus¬ 
tice of the common pleas for seven years, 
and was tho last person who over lield it. 
In 1880, on tho death of Lord-chiof-just ico 
Oookhurn, Coleridge was appointea chief 
justice of tho queen’s bench, and tho offices 
of ohiof juBtioo of tho common pleas and 
ohiof baron of tho oxohoquor (vacant by the 
death of Chief-baron Kelly) wore abolished 
under the Judicaturo Acts. Coleridge and 
his successors seem to ho indubitably en¬ 
titled to the stylo of chief justice of Eng¬ 
land, which may previously havo been, on 
inaoourato mode or desorlbing tho chief jus¬ 
tices of tho king's (or queen’s) bench, though 
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it Ltid l)een commonly used by them since 
Sir Edward Coke, ebief ,j net ice, ‘ took par¬ 
ticular delight’ in so styling himself (Oamp- 
BDtiL, laves oj the Cliief Justices, i. 320). 
Coleridge presided in the queen's bench divi¬ 
sion for fourteen years, and died at his house, 
1 Sussex Square, W., on 14 June ! be 
was buried at Oltery St. Mary on the 22nd. 

Among the more famous trials with which 
he was connected as a judge were the Fran¬ 
conia case, in wliidi his opinion as to terri¬ 
torial jurisdiction at sea within three miles 
of the'eoast subsequently obtained legislative 
rati&cation; the case of the Mogul Steam¬ 
ship Company, which deals with the right 
of combination among traders; Bogina «. 
Foote, in which he held that the temperate 
expression of atheistic opinions, if it had been 
(as some authorities held) a crime, had ceased 
to be so; Bogina v, Dudley and Stephens, 
the only case in which a sentence of death 
has been passed in the royal courts of jus¬ 
tice; and Bradlaugh ». Nowdogato, the 
most recent authority upon the law of mnin- 
toiiance. 

Coleridge was tall and handsome in fea¬ 
ture, and had on extremely beautiful voice. 
Ills language was refined and forcible, and 
no one could, on occasion, produce a greater 
sense of solemnity with less elTort. Ilis 
nature was receptive and sympathetic to an 
unusual degree. It was almost impossible 
to him not to agree lately with the person 
to whom he happened to be talking, and 
many persons who knew him slightly were 
inclined to attribute to him an insincerity 
which was probably entirely foreign to his 
real nature. He had a marvellous store of 
anecdotes, which he related with great skill. 
An American who stayed with him as his 
guest is asserted to have osoertainod that ho 
told two hundred diilcront anecdotes in the 
course of three rainy days, for the amuse¬ 
ment of an ambassador who was confined 
to the house by a cold, and that none of 
thorn were tiresome. Ilis kindness of heart 
and great sensitiveness made him a pas¬ 
sionate opponent of vivisection for experi¬ 
mental purposes. He had a great love and j 
wide knowledge of English literature, ospe- . 
oially of the poetry and drama of the Eliza- j 
bethan, and collected a valuable library, in 
which Elizabethan literature was woU repre¬ 
sented, Portraits of him wore painted by 
E, n. Eddis and E. Matthew Hale, and an 
admirable sketch of him was drawn by the 
first Lady Coleridge for Qrillon’s Club, 

Coleridge married, on 11 Aug. 1840, at 
Freshwater, Jane Fortesoue, third daughter 
of the Bev. George Turner Seymour of For- 
ringford Hill in that parish, and by her he 


had four children—Bernard (secondLorflp' 

leridge), Stephen, Gilbert, and Mildraa .1 
married Charles Warren Adams^sq v J'’ 
Coleridge, who was an acoompl«W'„.„,; 
died on 6 Fob 1878, and OolMidrS’ 
secondly, on IS Aug 1885, Amy, daughter«{ 
Ilrary Baring Lawford, who survived him 
Coleridge published m 1870 an inau 
address to the members of the Edinhnrrf 
Philosophical Institution, and in 1 H 97 . 
address to the Gi---—- < «ii 


[Private information and personal recollci. 
tions; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1715-1888- 
pylton’s Eton School Lists; Foster’s Men it tt 
Bar; Burke’s Peornge; Q. E. CrokaynoTsCo-i," 
plate Peorogo, li. 381, viii. 360.J E S-r 


COLLING, OIIABLES (1761-1836) 
stookbreodor, was one of tho earliest mid 
most sucoossful improvers of the breed of 
shorthorn cattle. Bom in 1761, ho woe lie 
second son of Charles Colling (1721-1786) 
by Dorothy Bobson (rf. 1770), and succeedtd 
his father in tho occupancy of a form ot 
Ket ton, near Darlington, in 1782, ehoitlv 
after a visit ho paid to the well-kno«a 
breeder, Bobert Bolcewell (1726-1706) [q.v.] 
'It is gonovally supposed that the great lessoa 
that Charles Colling loamt during tho tluee 
weeks he spent at Dishley was the expo, 
diency of oonocnlrating good blood by t 
system of in-and-in breeding. . , , AVbat he 
really learnt at Dishley was tho aU-import- 
anoe of “ quality” in cattle, and he readied 
to dovoto himself to tho prowt^alioa md 
amelioration of tho local cattle on the Tees 
and Skerno ’ (Bates, iip. 6-6). 

On 23 July 1788 lie married Mary Col- 
pilts (4. 2 Feb. 1703; <f. 26 April 1860), who 
was almost equally intercstod with himself 
in Ills breeding of improved shoithome, and 
helped him greatly in his work. The first 
bull of moritlio posscssod was boughtfrom his 
elder brother Bobert [q. v. SuppL] and was 
subsequently known (an or itssaloby Charles) 
as 'llubback.’ This bull had boon mated 
whilst at Ketton with cows—aflerwarde 
famous—called Duolicss, Daisy, Gbcriy, and 
Lady Maynard. One of Ilubback’s daugh¬ 
ters produced in 1796, by another colehrated 
bull called Favourite, a roan calf, which 
grow to bo the famous Durham ox. 

At five and a half years of age this animal 
had attained tho weight of 8,024 lbs,, and 
was sold as a show animal for 1401 After 
five months’ oxliibition, its then owner re¬ 
fused 2,0001 for it, and for six yearn 
aft erwnrds poramhulatcd tho country with 
it. A portrait of tho ox, painted hy h 
Boultbee and engraved by J. Wheseell, 
was published in March 1802, and dedicated 



'TZ fhti&er, lord Somervillo 

toJotaSwtflW 

4’r» 800 lbs,, Wt, dislocating its iip- 
i™“ ^ Mad at Oxford in April 1807, 
l ain fflora fiimoua animal was Oomcl, 
antumn of 180<t,\7hioh 'Oliatlca 
Sagtelarsd to 1)0 the boat bull bo over 
tod oisaiv.andnearl/ emyjudge of stior^ 
ii/ims ain»6d (Bams, p. IQ). A 

Comet, by >. Weaver, is in 


rgession of 

g^od Gtiove, Darlington, qtherabelong 

,0 Sfc. John Thornton of 7 Praooo Stroet, 
^ver Square, W., and Mr. M. Obondos- 
{ C l c fi (.]i Hopton Hall, Derbyabiro. 
f^lOot. 1810 Coliing sold off bis ou- 
herd at a public auction, wbieb was 
rav largsly attended. The prices fetcbod 


Cfiiy iarg 0 J.y HDWJmOU. -a-"® J#aav. 

iff each atuinal oto quotod in manyivorits 
Jitbssuldecl (a.g, YonAm, £7«ttlo (1831), 
- 231; David Low, of Dormtic 

%imh (1812), i, 61). Comat sold for one 
tlioiisond guineas, and Ibo forly-aevon lots 
mat in for 7,lWl. ISs,, or an avorago of 
HU hi, fid. A testimonial was prosonlod 
to Coffing by forty-nuie aubaoributs bi tbo 
jlugaof a silvar-gUt cup_iiisoribod, ‘Pre¬ 
ssed to Mr. Obflriss Coliing, tbo groat bn- 
ftoTcr of the abort-boniod wood of cattle, 
^tbe breeders whosenamos arc ainioxod,as 
a token of graliluda for Uio bimoilt they 
lave derived &om Ida judgment, and also as 
1 testimony of tbolr ostuom for him as a 
moi. BBCOOI.' His brother Roboitdiod ton 
jeers ister, in ISSO, but Obarioslivud on in 
istlrement until 16 Jan. 3836, wbon bo 
died in bis eigbty-tixtb year. { 

A picture of tbo two brotliors by I’boinas 
■Weaver, probably painted about 1811, was 
enetaved oy William Ward, A.11.A,, and 
pobedm 3826, and again in 1831. A 

^tbe frontispmeo of tbo ‘Joiu'iufl oF tbo 
Eoyal Agricultural aooiuty' for 1800. An 
eagtaviug of Ciiarlos Oolliiig by U. Ooole, 
from a portrait by J, M, Wrigbi, is intlio 
'Fatmete’ Magasino ’ for February 1814. 

(Tile most elaborate biographical sketch of 
thobrottiora Oalbng is by Qidwnlliidor J, Bites 
in the Jouieal of the Xtuyal Agcicullural So- 
eiety, 1839, pp I-gfl. See also tiio same 
miter’s TbomuB Bales and the Kii'klovingtoa 
BiotthoniB (1897); T. Bell’s ITist, af Iiiiprovod 
Shoithorn Cattle (1871); John Thornton's 
Siotfiiora Oiroular, 1S86-D, vol. i. Tho 
brotheai OoUiug are constantly rofainid to in 
vnrits on ttockbreoding as tlie great improvers 
of the Shorthora breed of eattie,) 18, C-oi. 

COLLiaiGi, ROllEET (1740-1820), 
Btodibi'esder, born in 174 9, wna tho oldest son 
of Obavlos Colling of Kotton, noar Dorling- 


ton, mid brother of Obavles Colling [g, v. 
Suppl.l After reooiving'an ordinary edu¬ 
cation,’ bo was apprentmod to a grocer in 
Shields; but ‘not hoving Ida health’ bo 
came homo to bis fatbora farm aud com- 
roonood an agricaititral earoor. Aftov spend¬ 
ing sows tiias at Huvworib, lio enlorod On 
a farm at Bampton, under tbo Lambton 
fiunily. IIo bad tbon ‘no thought of bo- 
oomiug a breodor of shorthorns, ond only 
leapt dairy cows,’ Tbo foundation of bis 
poaigroo liord was a yellow-red and white 
bull, originally bought on tbo wlvico of ids 
brollier Obnrles for eight guineas, and after¬ 
wards sold to bis brother for the Kettou' 
herd flenown in abortborn history as ‘Huh- 
bneb’). A ‘sbynees’spraag up between the 
brotliers, which became aocentinilod in March 
1793; and the Harmpton aud Ifotton bei’da 
for some time lived apart, though later more 
nmicablo relations wero restored. Wlicn, 
in OcloborlSlO, Charles Colling sold elf bis 
Kollon herd of sboilborns, Robert’s herd at 
Darmpton ‘ became the eentro ofiiitoMt’ to 
the breeders of eborlborns, which lind then 
become fashionable, A famous wbitobuifer 
(danffbtor of the bull Ifiivourito), wbioli 
wolgbed at four years old 1,820 IbA, was 
painted by Thomas Wonvor, and an oi^o'v- 
ing of the picture was made by Wuliam 
i 'Warrl, and published on 18 Dee, 1811, with 
a dedication to Robert Onlling. 'Tlio huifai' 
was puroliaeod by two butchers, end ox- 
liibilod atObrislmas 1811, at tho sUbli'S of 
tlio Throo Rings, Piccadilly, nB‘thegi'i'atosl 
wonder of tbo woidd of Die hind,' and then 
wojgfied 2,448 lbs. ‘ Tbo same system of iu- 
and-bi breeding that bad boon in vogue at 
Eutton was pursued without inlorrupllon at 
Barmplon, and that without any admixture 
of fresh alloy’ (Baicdb, p. 22). Roborl 
carried on his herd until Micbaoltnos day, 
1810, when it wos sold by oiiotlon, and shty- 
mu)lo(8fotobod7,882f. lt)», JJodiodunmarj'lod 
at JJarmpton on 7 Marcli 1820, loaving bis 
nroporlylohiabrolboi’ Olmrles, a iinalsalo 
being bold on 8 Cot. 1820, 

Robert wos doscribed as ‘n model all¬ 
round farmer—good cattle, good abuep, good 
oroi)s,neal bodges, neat focni-buildings,' but, 
not boing so mneb of a specialist, was loss 
lojown than bis luoro basinoaslilni uni ver¬ 
satile brother Charles. 


[Autboiilics as nadcr OnAiiues Cou,m] 

£. C-n, 

OOLLIHS, WILLIAM W1LK1B(1824- 
1880), novelist, oldest sou of tho painter, 
■William Collins (1788-1847) [q. v.l, and' 
older brotlior of Oluitlos AUslon Qoilins 
[q.v.l^ born in 'Tavistock Square, London, 
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on _8 Jan. 1824, was named after liis fatlior^s friend’s novel, ‘ Hide and Secki’^rodumT^ 
intimate friend and brother neademiemn, Sir 1864._ In 1866 Collins began contrilm?*'* 
David “WilMe. He always called himself to_ Diclrens’s periodical ‘HousoLold'VVb 
and was addressed by his friends as ‘Wilkie, with ‘ Sister Eose,’ a story in four parts n 
the William being allowed to fall into abey- contributed again to the'IIollyTroe’Clii.t 
anoe. After private education at Highbury, mas number of 1866, and he spent tbefi 
he ment two or throe years with his parents lowing winter with Dickens at Paris 
in Italy, and in 1841 was articled by his planned the ‘ Wreck of the Golden 1102 
father to the London firm of Antrobusft Co., and ‘ Frozen Deep.' Both ‘ After Lark’an 1 
who were engaged ill the tea trade. While ‘The Dead Secret’ mpoared serially i 
thus employed, and while under the in- ‘ Household Words.’ During the latterpw 
fluence of a strong boyish admiration for ofl867 he further collaborated with DicW 
Bulwer Lytton, he clandestinely produced in ‘The Lazy Tour ofTwo Idle Apprentice' 
a novel in which he utilised with great and‘The Perils of certain English Prisoner' 
cleverness all the local information ho had (for which Collins wrote chap, ii.) In 105 # 
acquired nt Home. Ilis father was so he contributed the‘Queen of Hearts'to'All 

pleased with the novel (published some years the Year Hound,’ with which ‘HouselMld 
later os ‘Antonina’) that ha emancipated Words’was by tins time incorporated and 
him from the tea warehouse, and caused in the same periodical appeared during 18 F 0 
his name to be entered at Lincoln's Inn his first great popular success,‘The'Wtiiniin 
(18 May 1846), whence he was called to the in White.’ Excelling in every trick tlint a 
bar on 21 Nov. 1861. In the meantime hk novelist has at his disposal, he ptored a 
father died (in 1847), and Willrie first aji- sjilendid serial writer, and all his best works 
poared in print as his biographer. His after the‘Woman in White,'such ns‘No 
rambling and dilTuse, hut on the whole very Nemo,’ ‘Armadale,’ ‘The Moonstone,’tnd 
creditabloj pwformance appeared in two ‘The New Magdalen,’were produced in tbs 
volumes in 1848. Extremely clover and fashion—‘Armadale’ and the ‘New Mag- 
versatile, he at first cherished the idea of dalen’in the ‘Cornhill’and ‘Temple Bat’ 
supporting himself and his mother by fol- respectively, the other three (oomprisinghis 
lowing in his father's footsteps, and he ex- moat brilliant work) in‘Alllhe Year lontd.’ 
hibited a landscape at the Hoyal Academy In 1807 Collins joined Dickens in writing 
in 1849. At the same time he prepared for ‘ No Thoronghforo.' During 1878-4 ho fob 
press his novel ‘ Antonina,’ -which was ao- lowed Dioltcna’s example in visiting tlie 
corded an encouraging recration upon its United States and giviM public readings— 
appearance iu 1860, and in 1861^ as the fruit his short story, 'Tlie Frozen Deep,’ being 
of a summer vaootion in the neighbourhood generally selected for this purpose. SuW 
of Fenzance, he published his ‘Hambies quently his pliWj ‘Hank and Kiohea,'wliiek 
beyond Hallways.’ He only preceded the had proved a failure at the Adelphi (June 
Cornish railway by one year, hut the book 1883), had a long and inost successful career 
was a success, and went through several edi- in America, After his return from A merica 
tions. In this same year ‘Wilkie Collins he became more and more of a rednse, 
first met Cliarles Dickens, and from this though he occasionally visited Eamsgate 
time may ho dated his vocation to letters during the summer, Inlimacicsformedasa 
as a proicssion, Collins’s conception of the young man led to his being harassed, after 
novel as -written drama (by preference melo- he hocamo famous, in a manner wliidiproied 
drama) harmonised exactly with that of very prejudicial to his ponce of mind, 'riimigh 
Dickens, and the two novelists, unequal as a genial host, he easily adopted a somewliat 
they were both iu gonius and reputation, cynical and pessimistic tone in conversation, 
became almost at once firm friends aud active lie was very critical of the oJficial' Life’ of 
correspondents. Thelettersof DIckons(which Charles DicJrons, which he called ‘The Life 
alone are preserved) ore among the moat of John Forster, with occasional Anecdotes 
interesting that we possess from his pen, and of Charlos Didrens,’ His own copy was 
the constant inquiries as to the stale of hie covered with annotations and corrections, 
friend’s health indicate very cleorly the phy- The last years of his life witnessed the 
sical weakness that Collins had to contend gradual decline of his powers, due in larp 
■with even thus early in his career. In measure to ill-health, to relieve whioli He 
September 1862 Collins took part in the hod recourse to large and always incioaaing 
theatricals organised by Dickens at his resi- doses of opium. At the time of his being 
denco, Tavistock House, and for performance called to the bar he was residing atGlouoestet 
there he -wrote in 1866 ‘The Lighthouse.’ Place, whence lie removed to lianover Place 
Dickens formed a very high opinion of his (where Edward Pigott, Millais, and Holman 
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;r7Xme^eml3ers of his cirolo, over 
S himother still presided), and siibse- 
“ fw to Harley Street. lie died at 
Street on 23 Sept. 1889 and 
'' five days later m Kensnl Green 
A Jortroit of Wilkie Oollins os 
fw with Ms brother 0. A. Collms was 
\.„L w A, Geddes. Another, painted m 
iTr lifsV Iludolf Lehmann, belongs to 
^ e" o! Lehmann (Cat. Fiatoi-ian EM, 

^'’riifMuenoe of Dickons is very clearly 
tTaceahle in Collins’s work, yot there is 
ILn to believe that Collins had nearly as 
'oh influence upon the latest works of the 
^ter writer os Dickens had iipon him. 
Didiens longed to shine as an elaboralor of 
Its while Oollins, the past master of the 
riot aspired to be a delineator of oharnofor 
Slid’to produce didactic fiction and rc- 
fonnatory romance after the Dickensian 
model. lie succeeded in evolving some good 
chataeters in ‘No Name’ and ‘Armadale,’ 
tut his best figures are somi-burlcsmie, such 
aa John Betteridge and Captain Wraggo, 
and even, to a certain oxiont, Count Nosoo. 
In his anxiety to indlvidiinliso Ihomho made 
than too much like ‘ oharaotor part a.’ The 
actors having been brought on tlio stage, 
aweU-defined oltjootis sot before the jwr- 
fntnisrs, the discovery of a secret or a orimo, 
thetecoveiyof a fortune, or tlih vlndioation 
ofndoubtml raarriago oorlifioato, countor- 
plotters are introduced and obstacles ncon- 
mniatedj but eventually, after a display of 
tlis utmost ingenuity, the object is attaiiiod. 
hi order to give ‘ actuality' to the story, the 
lattsr is often oonduotod by moans of ex¬ 
tracts from diaries, personal narratives, and 
ercerpts from documents, of svliich the 
author poses os editor. In tbo coursn of 
these oparations tiio author has tlie gift, ns 
Mr. Swinbiiime justly observes, of ‘ oxciting 
a curiosity, which in the case of tho younger 
and more impressiblo renders amounts 1o 
anxiety.’ If Ooleridgo had knosvn ‘'Plio 
moonstone,’ he might well have given it a 

J Iacs heside ‘The Alchemist’ and ‘Tom 
ones’ for ingenuity of plot. ‘ 'Dio con¬ 
struction is most minute and moat wonder¬ 
ful,’wrote Anthony Trollopo of his follow 
novelist, ‘ but I can never lose tho taste of 
the construction. The author seems always 
warning me io remember that something 
happened at exact ly hair-pnet two o’oloim 
on Tuesday morning, or that a woman dis¬ 
appeared from tho road just llfteon yards 
beyond the fourth mileslono' (Auioh'of/r, 
ii. 82). Among the ‘ lireathless admirers’ 
of ‘The Woman in Whito’ was Tildward 
FitzGerald,wlio thought of calling Ills lior- 


ring-lugger the Marian Ilalcombe. Wilkie 
Collins’s style is imornamented, but well 
adapted to hoop the reader’s mind clear 
amid the complications of the story. lie 
corrected and rewrote extensively, and 
most of his manuscript was very heavilv 
scored. 

The following is a list of Collins’s most 
important publications; 1. ‘ Memoirs of tlie 
Life of William Oollins, 11.A. By his Son,' 
London, 1618, 2 vols. 12mo. 2.‘Antonina, 
or tho Fall of Dome. A Eomimce of tho 
Fifth Century,’ 1860, Svo. S. ‘Basil: a 
Story of Modern Life,’ 1862, Svo. 4, ‘ Hide 
and Seek: ’ a story of deafness and dumb¬ 
ness, 1861 (French version, ‘ Caohe-Cadie,’ 
1877). 6. ‘After Dark' (short stories), 

1866. 6. ' The Dead Secret: * a sensational 
story, embodying a study of blindness, 
1867 (French version as ‘Lo Secret,’ 1868). 

7. ‘Tho Queen of Hearts: a Collection of 
Stories with a connecting Link,’ 1800. (It 
was dedicated to E. Dauraud Forgues, wlio 
inscribed his ‘ Originaux ., . de TAnglclorro 
Conlemporaine’ to Collins in the same year.) 

8. ‘Tho Woma?i in White,’ 1800 (dedicated 
lo Barry Cornwall j seven editions appeared 
within six months, and several translations), 

9. ‘No Name,’ 1862 (nnmevons oditions). 

10. ‘My Misoollanios,’ 1863, 2 vols. Svo. 
(vol. ii. contains an interesting sketch of an 
old friend, Dougins Jorrold). 11. ‘Arma¬ 
dale,’ 186(i: a study ofhorodity, containing 
tho characlor portrait of liydia Owilt, 
12. ‘'Dio Moonstone: a Bomanco,’ 1808 
(* Ln Fierro do Lnno,’ 1872). 18, ‘ Mnn and 
Wife,’ 1870: nn attack on tho brutalising 
cfluct of an uuduo devotion to allilelios 
(‘Mari ot Fommo,’ 1872). 14. ‘Poor Miss 
Finch,’ 1872 (‘ Pniivro Lucilo 1 ’ 1876). 16. 

‘ Tho Now Magdslon,'1873 (numerous edi¬ 
tions ! inFronoli, ‘LaMovtoVivnnte,' 1873). 
10. ‘'Die Frozen Deop’ and othor storios 
(first issued in America), 1874 (‘La Mer 
(Jlaciahi,' 1877). 17. ‘Tho Law and tho 
Jjody,’ 1876 j nimod apfaiiisl the Scottish ver¬ 
dict of ‘not proyon’ (‘LaPislo du Crime,’ 
1876). 18. ‘The Two Destinies,’ 1876: a 
tolopalhio story, xavj ingeniously writ Inn, 
and tho host of his later works, 10, ‘ 'Dio 
llaunlod I lot el' (a mystery of modern 
Venice), 1878. 20. ‘'I'ho Fallon Loaves,' 
1879. 21.'Jpzohol’s Daughter,’ last). 28. 
‘The Black Hobo,’ 1881, 23. ‘Heart and 
RoioncB,’]888, 24.‘I say No,’1884. 26. "Tho 
Evil Genius,’ 1880. 26. ‘Tho Legacy of 

Cain,’ 1888. 27, ‘Blind Love’ (this was 
running through the ‘Illustrated London 
Nows’ at the time of the novelist’s death). 
Nearly all tho obove were included in the 
Tanohnitz 'Collection of British Authors,’ 
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and the majority were translated into one 
or more European languages. 

Among Collins's plays the chief were: 
‘TheFrozen Deep’ fprivately printed 1806), 
first performed at Tavistooh llouse in 1867, 
and then at the Gallery of Illustration and 
elsewhere for the benefit of Douglas Jerrold’s 
family, Collins also dramatised four of his 
works, viz, ‘Armadale: a Drama,’ 1866, sub¬ 
sequently dramatised anew as ‘ Miss Gwilt,’ 
1876; ‘Wo Name’ (1870; this had been dra¬ 
matised by W. B. Bernard in 186S); ‘ The 
Woman in White: a DramUj’ 1871; and 
‘■The New Magdalen’ (published by the 
author in 1873, and also the subject of 
several piratical versions and translations). 
The lost was the moat successful of the 
author's plays. 

[llluslraled London Nows, 28 Sept. 1880 (por¬ 
trait) , Tlmns, 24 and 28 Sept, 1880 ; Spectator, 
28 Sept. 1889; World, 2fi Sept. 1880, Atlie- 
uteum, 1880,ii.418; Biogr.ipli, 1870,i. 8; Charles 
Dickens's Letters; Forster’s Life of Dickens; 
OolebritirB of the Century, Gimvqs's Diet, of 
Artists; Siriuburne's Studies in Fhobo and 
Poetry; Foster’s Mon at the Bar; Temple B.ir, 
Ixzxix, and oil.; Dnivorsnl Iloview, October 1880. 
See also interesting critical notices from different 
points of view by Messrs. A. Lang and II, Qnilter, 
Contemp, Boriew, liii, and Ivii.] T. S. 

COLOMB, PHILIP llOWABD (1831- 
1800), vice-admiral, third son of General 
George Colomb and of Mary, daughter of 
Sir Abraham Bradley King, hart., twice 
lord mayor of Dublin, was born on 29 May 
1881. He entered the navy in February 
1846 on board the Tartarus on the Irish 
station; and from November 1846 to Moroh 
1840 was in the steam frigate Sidon in the 
Mediterranean. He was then appointed to 
the Beynord on the China station, and was 
still ill her when she was wrecked on the 
Plata shoal in 1861. He remained on the 
station as a siipornumorary in various ships, 
till in September he wos appointed to the 
Serpent, in which, from November till May 
1852, he was engaged in the Burmese war 
and was present at the capture of Rangoon, 
lie passed his examination in seamanship 
in May 1862, and continued in the Serpent 
os acting mate and acting lieutenant till she 
was paid ofi' in January 1854, In March he 
joined the Phoenix for a voyage to Smith 
Sound under the command of Captain (after¬ 
wards Admiral) Sh' Edward Augustus Ingle- 
field [q. V. Suppl.] On his return to England 
in October he was ^pohited to the Ajax 
gnardship, and on S Feb, 1865 was promoted 
to he lieutenant of the Hastings, going up 
the Baltic under the command of (Sir) 
James Crawford Oaffln [q. v.] In May 1860 


ha was appointed to the ExoaUmtl^ 
^nnery course, and, having passed out ! 
November 1867, was m December appoktS 
flag-lieutenant to Bear-admiral Sir TtZ? 
Sabine Pasley [q. v.], then admuS suS 
tendent at Devoiipoit, and later on to PmW, 
suoeesaor, (Sir) Thomas Matthew Chatk 
Symonds [q. v.] ” 

These appointments, commonplace asthev 
usually wore, proved the turning point rf 
Oolomb’s career. They brought him into a 
more direct relation with the current syatea 
of signals, and the subject grow on him 
In 1868 he was ordered by the admiralty to 
examine and report on a system of day as- 
nalswhichthey had bought. Onhisahowiro 
that it was unsuitable for the sea service 
■was asked to turn his attention to night su. 
nals, which wore still made in the ptimitiia 
manner devised in the sovontaenlh century. 
Colomb had already studied this problem 
but ■without succoss; ho now resumed hu 
experiments, and after many montha’ work 
devised a system still in use in the naTy,and 
rightly known as' Oolomb’a Flashing Si^aW 
It was, in foot, an application of the telfr 
graphic system known as Morse’s, in which 
the movements of the needle were replaced 
by long and short flashes from a lamp hy 
night, or blasts from the fog horn or steam 
whistle in fog. The novelty of this has bees 
disputed, and it seems not impossible that 
the method had been more or less vaguely 
suggested before; hut no evidence of any 
previous praoticol adaptation of it has erer 
been produced. At the time it was certaiidy 
regarded as absolutely new; and it was only 
after much opposition aud many unfilV 0 u^ 
able reports that Colomb was at last attached 
to the Edgar, the flagship of the channel 
squadron, in which the admiral, (Sir) Sidney 
Colpoys Daores [q. y.], was infatrucM to re¬ 
port on an exhaustivQ series of experiments. 
Colomb joined the ship ou 16 July and was 
allowed a quarter of an hoiu' to instruct a few 
signiilmen, Tlie same night Dacres, by on 
im]}romptu and unexpected question put by 
the signal apparatus, which was at once 
understood and answered, convinced bim- 
solf of the volue of tho invention, and pa^ 
tially adopted it fl'om that day. Before the 
end of the year Dacres and all the captains 
of the Channel fleet sent in reports calling 
for tho immediate adoption of the system. 
Tho apparatus was therefore supphed to 
every ship of the Channel fleet ana to many 
in the Mediterranean, and was ful^ adopted 
in tho na^vy on 12 Feh. 1867. It is this 
system that is still in use, though jn the 
course of years some changes in detail hays 
been made. 
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-Tr^rri^ses Ooloml) was promoted 
runic of commander, but continued 
‘?irnomina% to the Edgar or the 
\w!fortbeMrfecting of liis system of 
In iW be was for some t.mo 


ififiSconimissionecitue i^ryaa lor i.uo 

S station. Of bis experiences m that 
Jnmraand he wrote an interesting account 
Srtlie title of ‘Slave Oatoliing in the 
S^Oeean-(1873,8vo). On4Apnll870 
hfuas advanced to post rank, and for the 
^ter part of the next four years was om- 
Bloved at the admiralty prepari^ ^ the 
Wanual of Elect Evolutions,’ oHicially 
isuedinl874. For the next throe years, 
1874-7) he commanded the Audacious on the 
fihina station, as flag captain to Vice-admiral 
£)Alfredriiillipps Ityder rti.v.]; .in 1880 
ie commanded the Thunderer in the 
Mediterranean, and from 1881 to 1884 was 
captain of the steam-roservo at Portsmouth, 
ftwn wliieh in September 1884 ho was ap¬ 
pointed to the Duke of Welliiifilon as flag 
captain to Sir Geo/Troy 'J’liomas Phipps 
Hornby [q^. v. Siipph] This was his last 
active service. On 20 May 1880 ho was re¬ 
tired for age, being still nearly a year from 
the top of the captains’ list. IIo booarao a 
teat.adniiral on 0 April 1887, and vice- 
admiral on 1 Ang, 1802. IIo settlod down 
at Botloy in Ilanipshiro, and there ho diod 
Buddenly, of an oiroction of tho heart, on, 
18 Oct, 1899. lie married in 18137 Ellon I 
%tinie, daughter of Oaptain Hook, who | 
aiimvos him, and left issue, hosidos two 


has been publiebed since his death. 

Always a man of si rong lit erary iustiuots, 
in his retirement ho dovolod himself moro 
and more to tho study of history ns a koy 
to the many prohloma of naval policy and 
strategy wliicli aro continually arising. Tho 
adence of naval o volutions ho had, thooroti- 
colly, a complole mostory of, though bard 
fate prevented him from comhiiiing praotico 
with bis theory, and thus his views did not 
always, among naval mon, moot with that 
ready aoceptauce which many holiovod thoy 
ware entitled to. An untiring corrospoudont 
of the ‘Times,’ he had an opinion to oxproas 
on every naval subject of tho day; at tho 
meetipp at the Eoyal United Rorvice In¬ 
stitution he was a regular attendant and a 
frequent speaker as well as the contributor 
of several important papers, some of which 
wore publishod in a small vnlumo undov tho 
title or ‘ Essays on Naval Defence' (1808, or. 
8vo). IIo was also tho author of ‘ Noval 


Warfare: its ruling prindiile and practice 
historically treated’ (1891, roy, 8vo), a work 
whose very great merit is somewhat ohsourod 
by whttt many would think its ucodloss 
length; and a ‘ Memoir of Sir Astloy Cooper 
Key’ (1898, 8vo), which, as a professional 
biography, is among tho very best. For tho 
last two or throe years ho hod boon working 
j at a memoir of Arthur Ilerhorl, earl of Tor- 
rington [q. v.], whose character and whose 
cpnduot of the battle of Deachy Head he con¬ 
sidered to have been grossly misrepresent od 
by our most popular historians. Ho was 
also the author of niimorons pamphlets on 
naval matters. 

[O’Hyrno’sNav. Biogr. Diet. 2nd edit.; Times, 
16 Oct. 18D0; United Soirico Mag. November 
and Ueeembei 1800, N.S. xx. 214, 306; Colomb 
and Bolton’s Tho Hysloui of Hushing Signals 
adopted in her Mivjosty’s Army and Navy; En- 
eyclopindia Brit. 0th edit, s.ii, ‘ Signals;’ Eavy 
Lists; personal knowledge; private informa¬ 
tion.) J. X.L. 

OOLQUHOUN, Sir PA'PEIOK MAO- 
OIlflMDAlOII (1816-1801), diplomatist, 
author, and oarsman, horn on 13 April 
1818, was the oldest son of tho Ohovolior 
Jamos Oolqulioun, and groat-grandson of 
Patrick Oolqulioitn rq.v.] His father was 
ciiargd d’affttiros of tho king of Saxony, tho 
duke of Uldonhiirg, and o7 tho Ilanseatio 
ropublics, Lubock, Dromon, and Hamburg ; 
ho was also political agent for many of the 
Wost Indian islands, a knight of the Otto¬ 
man empire, and commander of tho Saxon 
order of morit. Patriolc oiitorod Woslmiii- 
stor Holiool on 26 May 1829, loft in Aiigust 
1882, and was admitted pensioner or St, 
John’s Onllogo, Onmbriilgp, on 27 Fob. 1838, 
IJograduatod D.A. in 1887, M,A, in 1844, 
and LL.D, in 188 L; ho was olso LLJ) of 
lleidelborg (1888). On 1 May 1834 ho was 
admitted student of tho Inner ’romplo, and 
on 4 May 1838 ho was oallod to the bar; ho 
booamo Q.O. in 1808, honchor of his inn in 
1860, and troasuvor m 1888. 'rhrough his 
fatlior’s ooimoction willi tho Ilanso towns, 
ho was in 1840 appoiiitod thoir plonipoten- 
tiary to ooucludo comraorcial troatios with 
Turltoy, Persia, and Qreoco. 'riioso duties 
ocoupicd liim four years, and on his return to 
England in 1844 ho joined tho homo oirouit. 
In 1846 ho was olootod a follow of tho Eoyal 
Sooioty of Litiwaturo, during Ilallam’s prosi- 
dcncy; ho was placed on the council in 
1^0, was mado librarian in 1862, vice- 
presidont in 1809, and prosidout in suocos- 
sion to tbo duko of Albai^ in 1886. Daring 
his rosidenoo in England ha wrote his ‘Sum¬ 
mary of tho Kmnau Oivil Law,' a substantial 
work in four largo volumes (Loudon, 8vo, 
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1849-54). In 1867 he woe appointed aiilic 
councillor to the king of Saxony, and he was 
standing counsel to the Saxon legation until 
it -woe abolished by the war of 1886. 

In 1868 Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, then 
colonial secretary, appointed Colc^uhoun a 
member of the supreme court of justice in 
the Ionian Islands, and in 18G1 he became 
chief justice of the court, and was knighted. 
In the following year the high commissioner. 
Sir Henry Knight Storks [q.v.], dismissed 
two Ionian judges. Colquhoun took their 
part, and in 1864, after Uio cession of the 
islands to Greece, he bitterly attacked Storks 
in ‘ The Hismissiu of the Ionian .Tudges: a 
Letter to Sir H. Storks’ (London, 8 vo). 
Storks’s action was, however, upheld by the 
colomal office. In 1876 Colquhoun pub¬ 
lished a treatise on ‘ The Supremo Court of 
Judioatnre Acts’ (London, 8 vo), which 
reached a second edition in the same year. 
This was followed by ‘ Hussian Despotism ’ 
(London, 1877, 8 vo), evoked by the Bul- 

f arion atrocity agitation, and ‘ A Concise 
[istory of the Order of the Temple ’ (Bed¬ 
ford, 1878, 8 vo), which was dedicated to the 
Prince of Wales. In 1880 he was eloetod 
honorary follow of St. .Tohn’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge. lie died at his chambers in Kill's 
Bench Walk, Temple, on 18 May 1891 *, his 
widow, Katherine, daughter of M. do St. Vi¬ 
tal is, whom he married in 1848, survived him. 

Colquhoun was a man of romorkable lin¬ 
guistic attainments; he spoke most of the 
tongues and many of the dialects of Europe, 
was a thorough classical scholar and a 
jurist. lie received orders of merit from 
the sultan of Turkov, the kings of Groece 
and of Saxony, and the duke of Oldenburg. 
He was also, like his brother, the Chevalier 
James du Colqiihoun (d, 1 SOD, who founded 
the Cercle lYautique at Cannes (Times, 
25 March 1891), a noted oarsman. In 1887 
(WooDOATB, pp. 38, 296, or in 1836 accord¬ 
ing to his own account, Eagh, xi. 228) ho 
won tho Wingflold sculls, which made him 
amateur champion of England, and in tho 
samo year he founded tho Colquhoun soulls 
for the beneflt of the Lady Margaret Boat 
dub; in 1842 the prize was thrown open to 
the university. In 1837 he also rowed at 
Henley in a race between St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and Queen’s College, Oxford, 
the head boats of the respective universities, 
and for many years he was secretory of the 
Leonder Boat Club. 

[The best account of Colquhoun is contained 
in the Engle (St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Magozino), xvi, 667-72, See also Colqulioun’s 
letter in the Englo, xiv. 228 sqq.; his works in 
Brit Mus. Libr.; Qroduati Oantabr. 1800-1864; 


■rimoB, ID May 1891; Poster’s 
Men ot the Bar j B.vrker and StennS wLS? 
Soh. Beg.: Woodgite’s Boating, 30 
206; Men of tho Tune, 13 th edit , 
from B P. Scott, master, St. Jota" 
Cambridge.] ^ p "K 

OOHGIIEVE, RICITARD (ISlS-lgtoi 
positivist, third son of Thomas Congtare k? 
Julia his wife, was born at Learning; 
Hastings, Warwickshiro, on 4 Sept, llw 
lie wos educated under Dr. ArnoldatEimw' 
and at the miiversity of Oxford, whe«k 
gainod a scholarship at WacUiom Colleaa 
matriculated on 23 Eeh. 1837, gradurted 
B.A. (first class in liter<e Aawamores) i„ 
1840, and prooeedod M.A. in 1843. g, 
oamo to Oxford a typical pupil of Arnold 
high-minded, intonsely earnest, and latitu- 
dinaiian in his theological opinions. ^3 
success in tho schools was naturally followed 
by election to a fellowship at his college 
whore, with a brief interval during which 
he taught a form at Rugby, he resided as 
tutor for tho next ten years. His influence 
upon his pupils is said to liavcbeen singulatlt 
bracing, morally as well as intellcctnally. ’ 

The turning-point in Congreve’s life waa 
a visit to Paris shorlly after the revolution 
of 1848. Ho thoro mot Barthdlamv St.- 
Ililairo and Auguste Comte, and the influ¬ 
ence of tho latter thinker proved decisive and 
enduring. On kis return to Oxford he em- 
barlced on a course of study whiok resulted 
in the adoption of the entire positivist sys¬ 
tem, including the religious oult, Re m 
consequence resigned his followsMp (1856). 
loft Oxford, and soon aftorwards founded 
tho positivist community in London. 'While 
preparing for his life-work as exponent of 
the now gospel ho studied medicine, and k 
1866 was admitted M.R.O.P, In the early 
days of the movemout ho took tbs chief pact 
in the ostahlislimeiit of tho propaganda in 
Chapel Street, Lamb's Conduit Street, Lon¬ 
don, ond for soino years worked harmo¬ 
niously with Mr. Eroderio Harrison and 
other leading positivist s. In 1878, however, 
he issued a circular (17 June) in which he 
claimed for himself an authority indencndant 
of M. Fierro Lafitto, Oomt e’s principal execu¬ 
tor, and as siioli then universally acknow¬ 
ledged as the head of the positivist com¬ 
munity. Some positivists joined him; 
others, among whom were Mr. Eredorie 
Harrison, Dr. Bridgos, Professor Beesly, 
Mr. Vernon Lushlngton, and James Cotter 
Morison [q. v.], romained in union with 
M. Lafltte, and opened Newton Hall, Eettor 
Lane, London, as their place of meeting. 
Congreve used the freedom which this sepoia- 
tion allowed him to elaborate ohighorform 
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jjo continued, nolwitlistanding; 

and the inoronsingly ndvevM 
Enfflisli thouglil, zealous in the 
nf MB oDinions, and punctilious m 
((Jvocsfiy pyiQgt]y fiinoM’ons until 

a Wtead, L 6 Julv 1800 

in 1856 Maiy, daugfitei- of 

^•Co^efe^lSied! 1.‘Tim rolilics of 
1 -witli English Notes/ London, 

•g sloi and edit. 1874 (a thoughtful and 
performance). 3. ‘The Eoinnn 
SreoftheWest: EourLectures delivered 
f,X Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh/ 
1865 8 vo. 3. 'Gibraltar! or, tho 
iSreign’Policy of England/ London, 1857, 
K» ple.i foi- the surrender of tho look), 
j “india,’ London. 1867, 8vo (a jiloa for 
jl'ie abandonment of our eastern dominions). 
S 'The Catechism of tho Positive lloligion. 
Tmnalated from the Eronch of Auguste 
Se London, 1868.8vo; 3nd edit fsSS; 
^ adit. 1891. 6, ‘ Italy and the Western 
PawetSi and Elizabeth of England/ London, 
1863 12ino. 7. ‘ Mr. [William] Eroadhead 
fa V. Siippl.] and tho Anonymous Press,’ 
Kndon, 1887, 8vo. 8. ' Essays, Political, 
Social, and Eeligious/ London, 1874 j _ 2nd 
set. 1892, 8vo. 9. ‘ Human Catholicism/ 
London, 1876, 8vo. 

[Foitar’s Alumni Oxon. 1714-1888 i Oxford 
Hoaours Bag.; J. B. IVlo.'loy’s Lottors, p. 19.J; 
JJrodrick’a Mamorias and IinpraBaions, pp. 106- 
1001 Mon of tho Tima, 1881; Mon and Woman 
of tlieTime, 1801; Times, 8 July 189‘Ji Ann. 
Beg. 1809, ii. 168; Athonajiim, 16 July 1800; 
PoBtivist Eeviaw, 1 Aug. 1800; information 
lindly fnmishod by Prof. Boosly.] J. M. E. 

OOODB, Sin JOHN (1816-1892), civil 
engineer, son of Olmrlos Ooodo, solioitor, and 
of^n, daughtor of .Joseph Bennett, rector 
of Great W^borongli, Essex, was born at 
Bodmin on 11 Nov. 1810. llo was oduoatod 
at Bodmin GrammarSohool and after leaving 
school entered his father's oflico. His natural 
tastes, however, were not for law but for 
engineering; ho was tlioreforo artiolod to 
James Meadows Eeiidel [q. v.] of Plymouth, 
and on completion of his pupilage ho worked 
for some years for that gciiUemnn and on tho 
Great Western Eailway. 

In 1844 be sot up in business for liiinsolf 
in Westminster as a consulting engineer, 
and remained there till 1847. In that year 
he was appointed resident engineer in charge 
of the great works at Portland liarbonr, 
which had been designed by Ecndol. On 
the death of the latter in 1850 Coodo was 
appointed niginoor-in-ohief. and retained 
that post nut ii the completion of the work 
in 1872, This harbour provided the largest 


area of doop water of any artifloial harbour 
in Great Britain, and was a worlc of the 
utmost national importance. The Arst stone 
of the groat hroakwater was laid by the 
pn-inoe consort on 26 .luly 1849, and the Anal 
stone was put in place by the prince of 
Wales in 1873, tlie work having therefore 
taken twenty-throe years to complelo and 
having cost about a million sterling. 'The 
honour of knighthood was conferred upon 
Coode in 1872 for his services in connecUon 
with this national undertaking. 

While this work was going on Ooode 
served as a momhor of tho royal commission 
on harbours of refuge, and also drew out 
tho plons for the harbour which was to be 
constructed in Table Bay, Cope Town, and 
for ulunorous other similar harbour works. 

lie was consulted by several of the moat 
important colonial govornmonts, notably by 
those of tho Soiitli African and Australian 
colonies, in roforonco to proposed liarbour 
works, and ho mado sovoral journeys to 
South Africa, Australia, and India in con¬ 
nection with the schomoB upon which his 
advice was sought. In 1876 he was in Capo 
Colony and in Natal, and again in 1877, and 
in 1878 and 1886 ho paid insits to Australia 
and Now Zealand. Porbapa tho harbour by 
which ho will bo best known after Portland 
is the great harbour of Colombo in Ceylon. 
This was commenced in 1874 and completed 
in 1886, and has been of onoriuoiis buneAt to 
the colony of Ceylon and to the eaetoni trade 
of tho oinph'o. An account of the harbour 
is given in a paper written by tho resident 
ongineer (f’/'oe, Ifut, Civil Jilny, Ixxxvii, 70). 

The following other harbour works may 
bo mentioned among the great number for 
which Ooodo was rosponsiblo: Waterford 
liarbour, Portland harbour(Au8tralia), Fro- 
mantlo harbour, and plans for tbo Dover 
commercial harbour, 

lie was a member of tho royal commis¬ 
sion on motropnlil an sewage discharge 
(1862-1), and of tho iulornational rommi^ 
sion of the Suez Caunl: on tho latter ho 
served from 1884 till liia death in 1892, 
After ho returned from liis second visit to 
the Australian colonics ho was made a 
K.O.M.G. in 1686, in rocog;nition of tho dis¬ 
tinguished services ho had rendered to the 
empire. 

Ooodo was probably the most distinguished 
harbour engineer of the nineteenth century; 
it would be dillicult to estimate too highly 
tho value to the trade and mutual intor- 
courao of tho dilferent parts of the British 
empire, of the harbour and rivor improve¬ 
ment schemes in every port of the world 
for which he was responsible, 
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He was elected a member of the Institu¬ 
tion of Oivil Engineers in 1849, served for 
many years on the council, and was presi¬ 
dent from May 1889 to May 1891. H 0 was 
also an active member of the Royal Colonial 
Institute, and sat on its council from 1881 
till his death. 

Coode died at Brighton on 2 March 1892. 
He married in 1842 Jane, daughter of 
William Price of Woston-supei^Maro. 

There is a portrait of him in oil at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, and abust, the 
property of Mrs. Lillingston, the Vicarage, 
Havering-atte-Bower, near Romford. 

Goode contributed a very valuable paper 
to the Institution of Oivil Engineers in 1862 
on the ‘ Ohesil Banlr' fJPjvo, Inst, Civil Eng, 
xii. 620), and his presidential address to tlte 
oivil engineers was delivered in 1889 (ib, 
xo'x. 1). He wrote many professional re¬ 
ports, ohioily on harbours, the most impor¬ 
tant of which are Table llay (Weymouth, 
1859) i Whitehaven (London, 1866); on 
militow horbours (London, 1876); Table 
Bay,Mloaael Bay, &o. (London, 1877)} Port 
Natal (London, 1877) ; Melbourne (Lon¬ 
don, 1879); Hoport on Harbours and Rivers 
in Queensland, Maokay (London, 1887); 
Townsville (London, 1887); Report on 
River Tyne ImprovomentB (London, 1877); 
Report on tidal dilliculties on Dee at Chester 
(Chester, 1891). 

[Obituary notices in Free. Inst. Civil Eng, 
cxiii,; Burke’s Peerage &c. 1890; Times, 
8 March 1892.] T. H. B. 

COOK, ELIZA (1818-1889), poet, born 
on 24 Dec. 1818, was the youngest of the 
eleven children of a brnsier living in London 
Road, Southwark, When she was about 
nine years old her father retired from busi¬ 
ness, and the family went to live at a small 
farm in St. Leonard’s Eorcst, near Iloreham. 
Her mother encouraged Eliza’s fondness for 
imaginative literature, but the child was 
almost entirely self-educated. She began 
to write verses before she was fifteen; in¬ 
deed, some of her most popular poems, such 
ns ‘I’m afloat’ and the 'Star of OlengaiTy,’ 
were composed in her girlhood. Her first 
volume, ‘Lays of a Wild Harp,’ appeared as 
eoi-ly as 1886, when she was but seventeen. 
Encouraged by its favourable reception, she 
began to send verses without revealing her 
name to the ‘WeeklyDispatch,'the ‘Metro¬ 
politan Magazine,’ and the ‘ Now Monthly 
Magazine; ’ and Jordan sang her praises in 
the ‘ Literary Gazette.’ After a time she 
confined herself to the ‘ Weekly Dispatch,’ 
where her first contribution liad appeared 
under the signature ‘ 0.’ on 27 Nov. 1830. 


In May of the following vearOnirT'' 
printed the ‘Old Arm Chair’ win?*!" 
mitials. This, by far the most popuht'j 
Eliza Cook’s poems, was inspired bv 
for her dead mother. Its success and 
of other verses from the same pen indJ,, 
the proprietor of the ‘Dispatch’ 

Harmer of Ingress Abbey in KenmoS 
a notice inserted in his paper reaupstm™ 
that the writer would reveal her mm 
Eliza Cook, who was now living ia ttf' 
neighbourhood of St. George's Road, Wol 
worth, complied with the request, Thet^ 
suit was a handsome pecuniary ocknowledv 

ment, and 0 regular engagement to contrihuta 

to the paper. Her second volume, entitled 
‘Melaia and other Poems,’ was published in 
London in 1838 (reissued in 1840 and 18151 
and met with groat success both in England 
and America, where an edition was Issnotl« 
New York in 1844. The poem which gam 
its title to the volume is an eastern tale 
the theme being the attachment of a dog to' 
his master. “ 


In May 1849 Eliza Cook brought out a 
publication upon somewhat similar lines to 
‘Chambers’s Journal,’ which she i-nii.t! 

‘ Eliza Cook’s Journal.’ It had great popu- 
larity among the same class of reatea to 
which her poetry appealed, and was for a 
time highly successful. But she W no 
great journalistic ability, and, her hesli 
breokiiig down, the publioalion was discon¬ 
tinued after November 1864, Great part 
of its contents reappeared in ‘ Jottings fiom 
my Journal,' 1860. They consisted of essays 
and sketches written in a simple, clear, and 
unpretending stylo, end generally conveyed 
some moral lesson. Some of them are mild 
satires on the social failings of her contem¬ 
poraries, and exhibit good sense and some 
humour. W ith the exception of this volume, 
and a collection of aphorisms entitled' Dia¬ 
mond Dust,’ publisliod in 1866, she uevei 
essayed prose. 

Meanwhile, bad health compoUed her to 
take a long rest, and it was not until 1864 
that she produced fresh verse iu the volume 
called ‘New Echoes and other Poems,’ It 
showed failing power, and was not so suc¬ 
cessful as her previous eflbrts. On 16 June 
1868 Eliza Cook received a oivil list pension 
of 1007. a year, Iloucerorth she pubMed 
nothiug but a few poems in the ^ Weekly 
Dispatch,’ and she soon become something 
like a confirmed invaUd. Her popularity 
waned, though she was in receipt of royal¬ 
ties from her publishers almost to the close 
of her life. Ghe died on 23 Gept. 1880 at 
Thornton Hill, Wimbledon, iu her seventy- 
first year, 
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■ffnnd * led to the ereciioi: 

Green cemetery to tluit 
neglected man of gomiie. Ool- 
(exclusive of ‘ New Echoes >) 
«Mared in 1861-3, i vola., and 18^, 1 vol. 
1 withilliiflt«i^i°"8 by Dalziel Brothers 
w T Gilbert, J. Wolf, and others. Oom- 
ffe ffive editions followed in 1870 
SmdoB 01a8sics>);andl883 (Now York). 
Liected poems, inoludiiig the Old Arm 
Chair,’the 'Englishman,^‘God speed tho 
pL(fh,’ondthe ‘Eaising of tho Maypole,’ 
Uh preface by John IT. Ingram, are m 
A. H. Miles’s ‘Poets of tho Century;’ and 
m 1861 n. Simon edited a quart o volume 
ofpieces dona into Gorman. 

rifotabla Women of our own Timos, pp. 138- 
H(l with portrail} Milos’s Puota of tho Gon- 
ftuy; Times, 26 Sept. 1880; Daily Nows, 
25 and 27 Sent.; Illuslr. London Nows, 6 Get., 
mth portiaii; Aendomy and Atbononim, 
28 Sept.; Brit. Mus. Oat.; Allibono’s Diet. Engl. 
Lt, vol, i. and Snppl,] G. Lb G. N, 

OOOK,EEEDERIO CIIAELES (1810- 
1889), editor of the ' Speaker’s Oommonl ary,' 
born in Berkshire in 1810, was admitted as 
a ekor of St. John’s Oollogo, Carahridgo, 
8 July 1824, gradual od B.A. with a llrst 
ctointhe olossieal tripos in 1831, and M.A, 
in 1844. Aftor leaving Cambridge he studiod 
fbi a while under Niohuhr at Bonn. IIo 
was ordained by the bishop of London 
(filomfleld) in 1839, and a few years lator 
was made her maiesty’s inspector of chuvcli 
schools. In this 'capacity he issued in 1810 
his ‘Poetry for Schools.’ In 1867 ho was 
appointed chaplain-in-ordinavy to tho queen, 
in 1800 ha became proachor at J/incoln’s 
Inn, in 1864 canon-residontiary at ISxotor 
Utliedral (replacing Harold Biwno), and 
in 1869 chaplain to the hislinp of London. 
About 1864, when the minds of many por- 
Eons were disquiotod by tho ‘Essays and 
Reviews,’ and by tho critical invostigations 
of Cblenso, Ihe idea occiirrod to John Evolyn 
Denison, afterwords Viscount Ossinglon, 
then speaker of the Ilouae of Commons, that 
the diiticulties which had boon raised with 
regard to the hiblo should ho answered by 
the ehuroh in a sufficient manner. A com¬ 
mission woe formed, after consullntion with 
the hisho]^s, which divided tho bihla into 
eight socUons, and for each sootion chose 
the scholars who wore most competont to 
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handle it. Tho editorship of the whole was 
entrusted to Cook, who had the reputation 
' of being a good Hobrow soliolar and egypto- 
logist, with an adequate Imowlodge ofrocont 
goograpbical discovery in Palestine, Cook 
was assisted by the archbishop of York and 
tho regius professors of theology at Oxford 
and Cambridge. Tho first volumo, containing 
Genesis and Exodus, was reached in 1871, 
and tho fourth volumo of tho New Testa- 
montin 1881. The wliolo of ‘ The Spoaker’a 
Commentary,* as it was called, forms ten 
volumes, oxcluding tho Apocrypha, which 
wore treated soparalely under tho oditorship 
of Dr.Wace in 1888, Ine oditor's supervision 
of tho work of his oollcagnos was largely 
conflnod to sooing that no important inves¬ 
tigations on their reapeotive subjects were 
aecidonlally unnolicod. The learning dis¬ 
played in tho work was unforliinately folt 
by many to bo neutralised by the avowedly 
apologotio aim of tho undortolcing, 'J'lio 
portions (by Dr. Harold Browno) refor- 
ringto tho Pont atonch wore criticised with 
a claraaging sevorily by Oolonso, Dr. A. 
Euenon, and others. Cook himsolf was a 
vory sovere orilie of the labours of tho ro- 
visors of tho Now Testament, and in his 
volume on ‘Tho Rovisod Version of the 
First Threo Gospels’ (1882) he went so 
far as to maiulain that tho souUiorn convo¬ 
cation, owing to tho omissions, oomiptions, 
and hlundors of the rovisors, had inciirn>d 
a lorriblo weight of rosponsihility. Cook 
was mado precontor of Exelor CaUiodral 
in 1873. 11 0 rosignod his proiichorship nt 
Lincoln’s Tim in 1880. Be tlovoted his tiino 
tliuncoforth almost wholly to philology, and 
pi'odnood his romorkablo 'Tho Origins of 
liolimon and Lang nags ’ (1884), in which lie 
nphmd tho original unity of speech. IIo is 
said to have heun acquainted with fifty-two 
languages. Ho was a complote invalid 
dumg tho last yoars of his life, hut wont 
on adding to his oxoollent library, which ho 
boqueathud to tho chapter, and which is 
now housed in tho now oloistor building at 
Exotor. Ho died at Exotor on 23 Juno 1889, 
Ho married on 2 Juno 1840 Jussio Barbara, 
daughter of Alexander Douglas M'Kousio of 
Burlestonj Huntingdonsliiru, but loft no 
issue. Ills widow survived him but a few 
months, dying at Exelor on 5 Oct. 1889 
{^Quardim, 9 (Jot.) 

[Times, 24 June 1880; Guardian, 26 Juno 
1880; WoBlorn Morning Nows, 24 Juno 1880; 
Notes and Gleanings, ii, 114-20; Tho Patrician, 
i. 200; note fbom Mr. D, F. Scott, follow of 
SU John’s College, CambHdgo; Grad. Oantabr.; 
Thoologisch TijdscbrifL, May and iSeplember, 
1878; works in Brit, Mus. Libr.j T. S, 
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COOK, THOMA.S (1808-1892), tourist 
agent, was born at Melbourne, Dorbvebire, 
on 22 Nor. 1808, His father died wuen he 
•was four years old j he left school at ten, 
and was employed in the gardens of the 
Melbourne estate and helped his mother, 
whose only child he was, to eke out her 
earnings from a small village shop. Having 1 
a strong desire to better himself, he became 
the apprentice of his uncle, John Fogg, who | 
was a wood-turner. After his apprentice¬ 
ship he wont to Loughborough in Leicester¬ 
shire, where he was employed by Joseph 
Winks, a printer, and publisher of hooks lor 
the G-eueral Baptist Association. Cook’s 
religious training led him to become^ an 
active member of the Association of Baptists, 
and in 1828 he was appointed bible reader 
and missionary in llutiand. In 1829 he tra¬ 
versed 2,692 miles on. missionary duly, 2,106 
of them on foot. 

Cook married the daughter of a llutiand 
farmor named Mason in 18S2, taking up his 
abode in Market Harborough, and boghiuing 
business as a wood-turner, with the in- ■ 
tontion of acting as a missionary also. When 
Father Mathew passed from Ireland into 
England as an apostle of tomperouce, Cook 
became one of his converts, and his zeal in 
the cause led to his appointment as secretary 
to thu Market Harborough branch of the 
South Midland Temperanco Association. In 
1840 he founded the 'Children’s Temperance 
Magazine,’ the drst English publication of 
the kind. A gathering of members of the 
temperanco society and their friends was 
appointed to be held in 1841 at Mr. W. 
Faget's park in Loughborough, It ooourred 
to Cook that the Midland railway between 
that place and Leicester might be utilised 
for carrying passengers to the gathering, 
and he arranged with Mr. J. F. Bell, the 
secretary, for running a special train. On 
6 July 1811 this train, being the drst publicly 
advertised excursion train in England, car¬ 
ried 670 possengersfrom Leicester to Lough¬ 
borough aud back for a shilling. Owing 
to the success of the venture Cook was 
requested to plan and conduct excursions 
of members of temperance sooietiea and 
Suiiday-sohool children during the summer 
mouths of 1642,1843, and 18£l, 

Cook’s business of wood-turning hod to be 
given up, Bemoviug to Leicestor, he con¬ 
tinued to print and publish books there. In 
1846 he made the organising of excursions a 
regular occupation, arranging with the Mid¬ 
land railway for a percentage upon the 
tickets sold. One of the first pleasure trips 
under this condition was made n'ornLeicoater 
to Liverpool on 4 Aug, 1816, a ‘ handbook 


of tho trip’ being compiled bTcodTir 
visited beiorehand the places at wSbT^" 
pages were to be made, and he airanKd 

W-keepemforhousing^epleasuressBC 

Afterwords Cook issued the coupons for C 
expenses which arenowfamiliar to traveUn, 
An excursion to Scotland was next uS 
taken, 360 persons iowneying &oin LeicesS 
to Glasgow and back for a guinea each Th 
went by rail to Manchester and FleetwaJ 
and by steamer from Fleetwood to ArS 
sail. At Glosgow they were welcomed with 
salutes from cannon and music from bands 
while both there and in Edinburgh tbev 
were publicly entertained. The nuhliavZ 
William Cbombers (1800-1883) [q. yi 4 . 
liverod an address of welcome to Ae aat! 
tish copital, which wos olterwords published 
with the title ' The Strangers’ Visit to 
Edinburgh.’ 


Soon afterwards Cook issued a monthly 
magazine called ‘The Exenraiomst.’ pfe 
wrote in 1860: ' I had become so thoroughly 
imbued with the tourist spirit that I began 
to contemplate foreign trips, induding the 
continent of Europe, the United States, and 
the eastern lands of the Bible,’ In 1866 he 
crossed the Atlantic, issuing beforehand a 
circular letter to the editors of the press m 
the United States aud Canada, wherein he 
said, ‘ Editors of, and contributors to, many 
of Bib principal journals of England and 
Scotland have generally regarded my work 
as appertaining to the great class of agonciee 
for the advancement of Human Progress, 
and to their generous aid I have been in¬ 
debted for much of the success which has 
crotvned my exertions’ (?7i« Businm cf 
Travel, pp. 42-7), 

Cook’s only son, John Mason (see below), 
became his partner in 1864, and next year 
(in 1866) the head olfice was removed unm 
Leicester to Loudon, owing to the rapid 
growth of the tourist business. While hun¬ 
dreds of persons visited the continent under 
Cook’s guidance and enjoyed themselves, 
others objected to the new industry, and 
Charles Lever, writing as ‘ Cornelius O'Dowd,’ 
said that the parties of tourists under Cook’s 
care were convicts whom the Austidliaii 
colonies refused to receive, and were sent 
to Italy by the English government to be 
naduiuly dropped lu each Italian city. The 
Italians did not understand that the state¬ 
ment was a joke, and Cook appealed to Lord 
Clarendon, thou foreign secrotaiy, for re¬ 
dress, receiving in return the sympathy, 
which was aU. that could be given (ti. pp. 
161-7). 

In 1872 Cook started on a tour round the 
world, recording his impressions in letters 
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*?“lvfor tourists. Ho was aljacnt !i22 
the close of 1878 Ooolt’a son 

£e thfc sole manager and acting head, 
Kimsslf receiving a fixed annual pay- 
t Hia later years wore passed at 
ftpster and were saddened by the in- 
SJ of blindness. He died in lus house, 
Sr5p«ft Stonesate, on 18 July 1893. 
'^omr Masoit Cook (1834-1899), tourist 

JntCiomasOook’8onIyBon,bornntMarlcot 

&rougb in 1834, aooompanied Ins fathor 
f. a bov in his exeursion trips, and when 
fvoang man entered the aarvice of 1 10 
yiand Railway Company., Aflorwards lie 
rameed in business as a printer, and when 
ra l&l li® become his father’s partner, ha 
liberated him, as he wrote,' from details of 
office work and enabled Jiim to carry out 
foteim schemes of long prqioolion m both 
the eastern and western honiisphoi-es ’(I/ie 
Bmem of Travel, p. 72). After taking 
charge of the office in London, when it was 
opened in 1806, and of the ‘ E-'ccurslonist’ 
nMMine, he visited America next yqar, 
omDgto the railway managers there lioving 
repudiated the arrangements made with his 

teller, and he ontaivd into contracts by 
»hioh forty-one series of tickets issued by 
his firm were made available at any time in 
the United States and Canada. This laid 
the foundation of the largo tourist biiainoss 
of his firm on’ the North Amoricau con¬ 
tinent. 

The Groat Eastern Nailway Company 
laving appointed Cook in 1808 to luanngo 
the continental traffic by way of llarwieb, lie 
had many interviews on tho'aubjeot with the 
nianagers of railways in Holland, Belgium, 
and Germany. At first the president of the 
Rhenish railway advised him to abandon his 
visionary project of ksning through tickol.s. 
Finally the concession was granted him for 
the issue of a spocial serie^ subject to the 
condition that five hundred nrst-clnss passen¬ 
gers took them durinpf twelve months after 
the agreoment was signed. At a moeliing 
held shortly afterwards lio announciid that 
five hundred tickets had been taken in one 
month. Two years later tlin president of 
the Rhenisli railway proposed, with the nx»- 
proTnlofhia oolloagues, that J. M. Cook bo 
appointed paid agont for all the companies 
concerned in traflio through Uorraany, by 
way of the Brenner Pass, to Brindisi. During 
thsFranco-Gormnn war this rou I owns alone 
available for English visitors to the Biviorn. 
At the close of the Ernneo-Gorinau war the 
French railway oompanios, which till then 
had refused to allow through tioknls lobe 
used over thoir lines, appointed J. M. Cook 
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their agent for the development of this form 
of traffic. In England he then held the 
same office for the Midland, the Groat 
Eastern, the Chatham and Dover, and the 
Great Western railway companies. 

In January 1871 he was employed by the 
Mansion House Committee to convey the 
saphilios provided for the relief of the Pari¬ 
sians after the armistice; his success caused 
James Whito, M.P. for Brighton, to say in. 
the House of Commons that, if T. Cook & 
Son woro entrusted with the transport of 
troops within the United Kingdom, ‘the 
count ry would probably he a gai n cr to the ex¬ 
tent ol Bometliing like 120,0001. or 180,000/., 
while the soldiors would find the change at¬ 
tended by a groat inoreaso of comfort’ (Harv- 
sard, 3rd sor. vol. cov. col. 1692). 

A year before, the Kbodivo of Egypt had 
appointed Cook government agent for pas¬ 
senger traffic on the Nile. In 1873 he 
opened a hraiich oflioo at Cairo, and insti¬ 
tuted a regular service of sloamers to the 
first eataraot, and two years later boUvoon 
tho ilr.sl and tho Boe.oud, becoming also sole 
ogunt for tho postal service. An holal was 
opened by J. M. Cook at Luxor in 1877, anda 
hosnitol for tho treatment of natives was 
built and endowed by bim in after years. 

After the battle at Tol-ol-Kobir in 1883, 
tho wounded and sick woro transported by 
liiin from Cairo ond Alexandria by water, 
while Butrorers from enteric fever wore con¬ 
voyed up tho Nile, with tho rosull. that 
eighty 1 o ninety nor rent. reooverodj owing to 
tho Nilo trip. The Duke of Oambridgo, then 
eommander-iii-oliiof, sent J. M. Cook official 
thanks for liia services to tho ormy. 

In 1881, when tho British govornmout 
resolved to send (lonerol Gordon to tho 
Sondan, Geek was requested to convoy him 
OH far os Korosko. Beforo leaving tliat 
place Gordon sont a loiter of thanks and ox- 
pKwnd the liopin of ‘ again having the plea- 
simi of xilaciiig myself under your guidance,’ 
Cook was eoiiNuIted when tho relief expedi¬ 
tion was plannod. and ho was entrusted with 
convoying from Assiout, tho terminus of tho 
Egyptian railwoy, os foi’ ns Wady Ilolfa, at 
tho toot of tho second cataract, eloven thou¬ 
sand English and sevon tliousand Egyptian 
troops, about l)i0,000 tons of stores ond war 
material, eight hundred whale boats, and be¬ 
tween sixty thousand and sovouty tWisand 
tons of coal. To do this work twonty-oight 
large steamers woro running between tho 
Tyne and Alexandria, sbe thousand tracks 
woro passing along the line between Alex¬ 
andria and A ssiout, while twenty-seven boats 
woro Blooming on the river by day and 
night. At the appointed time, the first 
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week in Novemker, tlie task undertaken was 
accomplished (JBusimas of Travel, pp, 189, 
191). The secretary for war expressed his 
opinion in writing tuat' great credit is due 
to you for the satisfactory way in which 
your contract was performed.’ 

At a meeting of the Boyal G-eoaraxihical 
Society held on 5 Jan. 1886, J. M. Cook 
narrated some discoveries concerning the 
navigation of the Nile. The river had been 
surveyed when in flood, while the expedition 
was undertaken at low water. Going in a 
small boat from the Lower Nile to Dongola, 
he ascertained that the third cataract placed 
at Hannek did not exist, while there were 
four or five cataracts between the second and 
the so-called third one. Cook’s mastery over 
the Nile was completed in 1889, when the 
Egyptian government granted him the ex¬ 
clusive right of carrying the mails, specie, 
and the civil and military officials between 
Assiout and Assouan. A like contract was 
made with the British government, under 
which stores and troops were despatched to 
the Soudan to overthrow the Mahdi. lie 
bought a large piece of land at Boulao, where 
he erected works for constructing and ro- 

S airing steamers, and brought a graving 
ock from Bngland to be used in the pro¬ 
cess. At the launch in 1889 of his now 
steamer, Bameses the Great, Cook said that 
twenty years before there were 180 daha- 
beahs and one steamer on the river, while 
thirty dahabeahs and nineteen steamers were 
then at the service of tourists. Since that 
time the business has grown so large as to be 
conducted by an independent company with 
the title of ‘ Egypt, Limited,’ which was 
formed on 1 May 1894. 

Meanwhile Cook had greatly developed 
touring arrangements in Norway, where be 
opened operations in 1876. Uo had also ac¬ 
quired the railway up Mount Vesuvius, work¬ 
ing it successfully and safely. In 1880 ho 
travelled through India end arranged for the 
issue of international tickets over all the 
railways there, opening branches at Bombay 
and Calcutta. He had the sanction and 
help of Gladstone, the prime minister; of 
Lord Hartington, secretary of state for 
India; and Lnrd Salisbury, who had filled 
that office. He returned to India in 1886, 
being invited by Lord DiiiTerin, the gover¬ 
nor-general, to co-operate in devising plans 
for the safer travel and better treatment of 

a rims to .Tcddah and Yambo, and to Mecca 
Medina. lie devised a scheme which 
worked well, with the qualification that it 
brought him no pecuniary return (ih, pp. 209, 
216). lie was experienced in conduoting 
pilgrims, a party of 1,004 having been led 


by his agents from Eranoe to and 
the Holy Land. 

The jubilee of the firm was oelehtaM „ 

22 July 1891, by the publication of a W 
for private circulation, entitled ‘ The 
ness of Travel, a Fifty Years’Record oS 
gross,’ and by a banquet to eminent 
sentatives of all classes of the nubhp 

Hdtel Mdtropole. ‘A serious Md entk 

siastic letter was read from Mr. GladatoB”" 
and another, full of gratitude for real seS 
vices, from Lord 'Wolaeley, giving it « 
his opinion that the good work done W 
Messrs. Cook in the Nile campaign coulJ 
have been done by nobody else’ (Km.. 

23 July 1891). Cook gave the foUoS 
figures to illustrate the growth of his bn2 
ness. In 1806 the total receipts for the veu 
were under 20,0001.; in 1890 no less than 
3,202,169 tickets had been issued, and thev 
had refunded 41,0141. for unused tickets. 
Ill 1306 the staff consisted of hiR father him¬ 
self, and two assistants; in 1890 the’fixed 
salaried staff was 1,714, while the offices 
numbered eighty-four, and the agencies 
eighty-five. Ilis tourist business had ex- 
ponded into a banking and shipping husincas 
as well. 

In the aut umn of 1808 the German en- 
poror and empress, whom ho had previonsly 
conducted uphis railway on Monnt Vesimus, 
visited the Holy Land under arrangements 
made by Cook. Jlis health* at this time wu 
foeble. IIo rose from a siek bod to greet the 
imporial party on entering Jorusalem (Bbei- 
wood'a Magrtaine, clxxxvi. 220). The ptes. 
sure of work broke down his health prema¬ 
turely. He had a fine physique, and, like 
his father, ho was a water drinker; hnt he 
had always taxed his powers to the utter¬ 
most. While in the service of the Mdland 
Hallway Company he worked eighteen honts 
out of the twenty-four; later he passed a 
hundred nights at a stretch without sleeping 
in a bed. Attacks of influenza eventually 
uuderiniiied his constitution. He never 
rallied from an illness in .Teruealem, with 
which he was seised in October 1808, and on 
4 March 1800 ho died in his house. Mount 
Felix, nt Wallon-on-Thames. 

According to the ‘Times’for 6 March 1898, 
‘his real work consisted in broolting down the 
obstructiveness of foreign railway managers, 
and even governments,and in makingjoutnejs 
all over the world possible and easy to any 
one who miglit choose to buy a bundle of 
coupons at Ludgate Circus.’ 

On 20 Dec. 1861 J. M. Cook married 
Emma, daughter of T, W. Hodges of May- 
field, Leioestershire; she survived him with 
three sons and daughters. His sons—Mr. 
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r^;5;^i^k,Mr.ThoraasAlbBi-tCoolt, 
^fr Ernest Edward Cook—earned on 
branches of his business, tourist, 
and shipping, the banking and hx- 
‘Sdepartment being more especially 
Swned V Mr. Ernest Edward Cook, 

FTha Business of Travel; Times, 6 March 
18 ^. Blackwood’s Magasino, August 1890; pw- 
nie information.] 

000KB, Sib GEOEOE (17G8-]8Sp, 
lieutenant-geneml, born in 1708, was the 
L and heir of George John Cooke of lla^ 
^ Middlesex, grandson of George Cooke 
^Jme 1768), prothonolaiy of the court 
fl/common pleas and member of parliament 
fcr Middlesex from 1760 to 1708, and groat- 
flsndson of Sir George Cooke (<?. 4 Nov. 
5740) of HareQeld, protlionolary of tho 
court of common pleas. Ilia siater Penelope 
married Eobert Erudenoll, sixth earl 
of Cardigan, and was the mother of James 
liomasBrudenel], seventh earl [q. v. 1 Cooke 
was educated at Harrow, and at Caen in 
Normandy. He was appointed enhigti in 
tia 10th foot guards in 1784 and lleuleiiant 
cud captain in 1792. Tn March 1701 lio 
j nincil the flank battalion of tho guards in 
Eanders, and in June was ivpiiointed aido- 
de^)amp to Major-general (Sir) Samuel 
Hidselq.v.] lie was present when the 
combmed armies took the field and uUoeked 
the French poets in April; in the net ions of 
17 and 18 May, and at tho afl'air atEo.viul 
on 16 Sept. In 1796 ho joined tho brigade 
rfgoards at Harley cninp and became aido- 
ds'camp to Major-general Edmund Etovuiis. 
In 1798 he was promoted to he oaiilain and 
lieutenant-colonel in bis regiuiont, and in 
Atgust 1799 he went with it to llulland. 
Be was present in tho action at the Znype 
on 10 Sept,, and in the battle on 19 Sept., 
when he was severely wounded. 

From 1803 until tho spring of 1806 he 
held the post of assistant adjutant-general 
to the north-west district. In 160(1 ho went 
to Sicily, returning to England in December 
1807. On 26 April 1808 ho received tho 
brevet rank of colonel, and in July J809 ho 
was employed in the expedition to tlu 
Schelde, whence he returned sick in Sop- 
temhei. 

In Apiil_ 1811 he wont to Cadiz, and on 
4 June attained tho rank of major-goneraland 
succeeded to the command of tho troops 
stationed there, which ho retained until his 
return to England in July 1813. In Novom- 
hsr he went to Holland with the brigade of 
guards. IJ 0 commanded the Ifrst division 
of the guards at Waterloo, and lost his 
right arm in tlie battle. Ho Wfm appointed 


K.O.B. on 22 .Tune 1816, and colonel of the 
77th foot on tho following day. lie also re¬ 
ceived for his share in the engagement the 
insiauia of the third class of the order of 
St. George of Eussia and of the third class 
of the order of Wilhelm of the Netherlands. 
On 20 Oot. 1819 he was appointed lien- 
tenant-govevnor of Portsmouth, a post which 
he resigned a few years later. On 19 July 
1821 h^B obtained the rank of lieutenant- 
general, and on 23 Dec. 1834 he was traus- 
j iorrod to tho command of the 40th raiment. 
He died unmarried at his honse, IJm'efield 
Park, on 3 Feb. 1837. 

[Gout. Mng. 1837, i. 660-7; Army Lists; 
Vernon’s Notes on tho Parish of Harollold, 
1872, pp. 28-0; Eopos’s Campaign ofWnterlco, 
1893, pp, 38, 184, 3U0; Biborno’s Waterloo 
Campaign (Arbor’s War Library), 1804, pp. 72, 
121, 186, 337.] E. I. 0. 

COOPEE, THOMAS (1806-1892), cliais 
tiet, born in Loiccstor on 20 Maroh 1806, 
was tho son of a working ^or. The family 
removed to Exeter when (joopor was a few 
nionlhs old, and there his father died three 
years afterwards. The widow retunu'd to 
Gainsborongh and opened a business in dyeing 
and I'anoy box making. Cooper was admitteu 
into a b'lnocoat school, and romainod tliera 
until 1820, when, alter a trial of the st'a. he 
wae approuticod to n shoemnlcer. He uad 
been an iutolligont pupil, and as an ajipreu- 
tico seized every opportunity for self-cuu ure, 
studying Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, and 
those bn put to use when, after a surioiis 
illiioss in 1827, ho gave up shoemaking at 
Gainsborongli and opciiod a school there. 
Xu 1829 he added the work of a methodist 
local preacher to lliat of sohoolmoeter, ,but, 
failing at Uaiushoruugh, ho removed to 
Lincoln. Hero he was not mpre successful, 
and in 1830 joined tho stall' of a hberal 
nowbuiiper in Lincoln, whence, after a fuw 
mont ns’residence in Ktamford, he wont to 
London in 1830. Failing to obtain nows- 
paper work, lie luisislod a second-hand book- 
si'Ucr, and I lion for ti month or two edited tho 
‘ Konticdi Morenry ’ from Qi-conwieh, but in 
1810 ho aoeepted an invitation to go to 
Leicester and join tho stall'of the ‘ Leicester¬ 
shire Moronry/ Immediately afterwords ho 
became a eUartist, and, bis employers ob- 
jooting, he left them and undertook thp 
editorship of tho ohartist ‘Midland Counties 
Illuminator.’ F</r tho four succeeding yoors 
he was one of tho foremost of the more 
extreme party amoi^ the chaitusts, and in 
1841 was nominaledfor the representation 
in the Hoiiso of Commons of both tlie town 
and the county of Loicestor, but did not go 
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to the poll. In the following year, when 
proceeding from Leicester to Manchester 
as a delegate to a chartist conference, ha 
addressed the colliers on strike at Hanley. 
Passion ran high, and next day a serious riot 
took place, and Cooper was arrested at 
Surslem, but liberated for want of evidence. 
He proceeded to Manchester and, finding 
that a great strike had begun, urged his 
friends in Leicester to join in it. Some 
disturbance followed, and on his return 
Cooper was arrested for his Hanley speech 
and tried for arson. Acquitted on this 
charge, ho was re-arrested on a charge of 
sedition and conspiracy. After an adjourned 
trial he was sentenced in March 184.8 to 
two years’ imprisonment. Most of the time 
he spent in Staflbrd jail. After his libont- 
tion ne quarrelled with Poai^iis O’Connor 
[q. V.] and look no part in tho further de¬ 
velopments of tho chartist movement. 

‘When in pirison Cooper wrote some tales 
and ‘The Purgatory of Suicides,’ a political 
epic in ten books, written in Spenserian 
stauzas. The poem is a poetical rendering 
of the ideals of the radical movement, and 
the circumstances and motives of somo of 
the most famous suicides of history are used 
os the moral and political setting of the 
work. His elForts to publish his poem 
brought him int 0 contact with Disraeli (after¬ 
wards Earl of Beaoonsfleld) and Douglas 
Jerrold, through whoso influence a publiwer 
was found in 1846. It reached a third edi¬ 
tion in 1803. Cooper then turned his repu¬ 
tation ae poet and cultured working man to 
account by lecturing to radical and free- 
thought audiences upon historical and edu¬ 
cational subjects. While addressing ono 
of these audiences in the hall of science in 
1856, he suddenly broke off and announced 
that he had boon reconverted to the Irutba 
of Christian evidences, and from that time, 
with the exoepjtion of a month or two 
■when he was employed os copyist at the 
board of health, he was engaged as an 
itinerant lecturer on Christian proofs. In 
1867 he was presented with an annuity by 
his friends. He died at Lincoln on 16 July 
1802. He married in 1834, but his wile 
died in 1880. 

In addition to the various papers with 
which he was connected, Cooper in 1850 
conducted ‘ Cooper's .Tournnl,’ hut only a few 
issues appeared. Hie chief works are; 

1 . 'Wise Saws ond Modern Instonoes,’ 
London, 1845; written in StalTord jail. 

2. ‘ The Bason’s Yule Feast,’ London, 1846, 

3. ‘ Land for the Labourers,’ London, 1848. 

4. ‘ Captain Cobbler: bis Homance,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1848. 6, ‘ Bridge of Ilistdry over the 


I Gulf of Time,’ London, 1871. 6. 
|Thom.as Cooper, written byllim^lfii 
'don, 1872. Y 'Plain Pulpi 
don, 1872. 8. ' God, the 
ture State,’London, 1873. 9. 'PaiaJ,,! t 
Martyi's,’ London, 1878. 10. 

Stories,’ London, 1874. 11. .EvSS 

London, 1878. 12. 'Atonement,’ seem,! 

series of 'Plain Pulpit Talk,’London S 
IS. "Thoughts at Four Score,’London 

Cooper’s collected ' Poetical 'Worin’ 
published in London, 1877, 

[Life of TJiomns Cooper, written bv 
1892°]” 

COPE, CHABLES WEST (1811-18901 
historical painter, the son of Oliarles Com 
a water-colour landscape painter, was bora 
at Park Square, Leeds, on 28 July 1811 
lie was called West, and his only sister 
Ellen Turner, was called Turner, after the 
celebrated painters, both of whom were 
friends of his father. Ilia mother was <a 
gifted amateur’ in water-colours, and painted 
rustic figures. TIo was sent as a child to a 
school ot Camberwell, and aftenvards to 
Terry’s school at Great Marlow, where he 
was bullied and his elbow was When, which 
loft him witli a crooked arm for life. He 
wos then sent to tho grammar school at 
Leeds, whore hesufl’orod from the cnieltyof 
a master. Ills mother died shortly afterhis 
birth, and his father from a coach accident 
in 1827. He entered Sasa’s well-lmown 
academy in tho same year, and in 1828 
became a student of tho Royal Academy, 
lie obtained a silver modal from the Society 
of Arts in 1829, and a second mednl inthe 
Royal Academy Life School, ond a life 
studentship. About 1830 he had lodgings 
in Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, 

In 1883 ho wont to Paris with his friend 
Cornelius Harrison, and coplod Titian, liem- 
broirdt, and other 'old masters’ inthe 
Louvre. In 1833 he exhibited at tbeHoyal 
Academy for the first time, the title of hie 
pictm'O being ' The Golden Age.’ In 
September of the same year he started for 
Italy, and was absent nearly two yeara, 
visiting Florence, Rome (where he met 
Gibson, Severn, II, Atkinson, the architect, 
Arthur Glennie, and other artists), Oiyieto, 
Assisi, Perugia, and other places in Umbria, 
Kaples and its neighbourhood, where he 
saw Vesuvius in eruption. Fram Naples he 
went back to Florence, where he spent the 
winter of 1834 and the spring of 1636. Bke 
he painted pictures on coramiBsion, including 
the first version of ' The Firstborn,’^ wliich 
was exhibited at the British Institution, 
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~~17hv William Becltford of routhill, 
'"’j^inpated for Lord Laiisdowne. After 
ajgna Verona, Parma, and Vemoo, 


TifKere m lanuiuiu, u ^**i*«»w«* —- - 

ftmily, whose name was Kiallmarlt, sat for 
&els. Here he painted ‘Paolo and 
T^ncesca’ and ‘ Ostoria di Oainpagna,’ which 
^seshibited at the Hoyal Academy m 
^7 and 1838 respectively. Miss Kiallmarlt 
mt for the principal figure in the liilOor. 
They attracted no (ice, and ‘Paolo andiran- 
was bought by the Art Union of 
Son, and the other by Mr. Villchoia of 
Benliam, who gave him for it ICO/., a largo 
jam to the artist at that 1 iino. 

In 1839-10 he painted a largo allar-piooo 
(16 feet by 10) for St. Ocorge's church, 
I^ds in a large room in lAssnii (irove, 
formerly occupied by IJaydoii. It was o.v- 
li ihiiPfl at the Royal Academy in 1810, re¬ 
ceived a premium of CO/. at hivorpmil, and 
OTS presented to the church by Iho iirlist. 

JoU Sheepslianks [q. v."] had hi'on Uopo’a 
friend from boyhood, and it was at his house 
that he made friends with George llichraotid 
[fl, V.] and Richard Redgrave fq . v.] It wiw 
daring hisresidonco in UussollPlaco that the 
Etching Club was founded, of which Oopu 
irns one of tlio original moinhcrs. While 
onaeketching and fishing excursion with 
Kichard Redgrave in the valley of llio Greta 
and the Tees, and living at Movtluim Towor, 
he metthe father of his friend Harrison (who 
had died), and it was at Ills house (Stiibb 
House) that Oopo mot his fuliirn wife, bliss 
Charlotte Bonniiig, the daughter of a sur¬ 
geon with a largo oouiilry practice. J lespito 
much opposliioii from her mother, Iho 
marringe took place on 1 Sept. lH10,ondllio 
young couple, after a brief occiqialioii of 
fumiwed lodgings in Ijissuii Grovo, moved 
to Hyde Park Gate, ICoiisington Goro, in 
1811, While etaying with his friends tho 
Sulivans at Ashford (Middlesex), Cope had 
been much struck with a scone at a meet ing 
of a board of guardians at Staines, and ho 
made it the subject of a picture whieh was 
evhibited at tho Academy in 1811. It was 
called ‘Poor Law Quoi'diaiis; Hoard-day 
Application for Broad.’ It attract od a groat 
deal of attention, but, to his surjiriso and 
discouragement, it was returnod unsold at 
tho dose of the exhibition. It was sold 
two yeare afterwards for IOC/, to the winner 
of one of the prizes of the Art Union of 
London, 

(^po now directed his onorgios to tho ooin- 
petitions for the decoration of the houses 


of parliament, and obtained in 1843 a prize 
of 300/. for Ills cartoon of ‘ Tho First Trial 
by Jury,’ This sucooss induced him to 
learn fresco painting, To the competition 
of 1814 ho sent a simple and beautiful 
design of tho ‘ Meeting of Jacob and Rachel,’ 
and was one of the six painters commis¬ 
sioned in July of that year to prepare car¬ 
toons, coloured sketches, and specimciis of 
fresco painting for the docoration of the 
IIousQ of Iiorcls, and ho received 400/. for 
his design of ‘ Prince Henry, afterwards 
Henry V, acknowledging tho outhority of 
Ohiuf-Justico Gascoigne’ (see Betum to 
11. of 0 .23 of 18C1). Cope received a com¬ 
mission In execute this design in fresco, and 
also another of ‘ Pldward the Black Prince 
receiving tho Order of tlio Garter.’ Both 
frescoes wore duly cxcctilod, hut aro now in 
riiiiia. These commissions wore followed 
by others, and Cope was for many years so 
much engaged on Jiis frescoes in tho House 
of Lords that his only oil pictiiros were 
small and of a (loiuestic clmractor, lie was 
plucled an absoclale of tho Royal Academy 
in 1813. 

lu 18J5 Oopo wont with Mr. Hnrsloy to 
Italy to examine tho technical methods of 
fresco painting; ho also went to Munich 
niul consult ml Professor rioss. In 1810 ho 
vihilod iSwilzorland, and in 1818 ho ex¬ 
hibited a largo picture of ‘ Cardinal VVolsoy’s 
llooopliou at Loiocstor Abbey’ (painted for 
Prince Alhorli), iind was raised to the full 
honours of the Royal Academy, In this 
year he was ongageil on tho fresco of ‘ Gri- 
Biildn’ on tho wall of tho upper waiting ball 
of tho House of Lords, Tt is now in ruins 
as well as another from ‘ Lara,’ afterwords 
painted by Cope in tho same hall. A small 
sketch of tho’Oriaolda’ wossoldloMimroof 
Novar. In 1810 ho oxhibitod ‘The First- 
horn’(lifo-sizo), which was painted for Mr. 
Howliurst of Mnnulu'stcr. This is perhaps 
the host known of his easel pictures, as it 
was ongravod by Vernon for the Art Union. 
Next year ho sent to tho Royal Academy 
‘ King Lear and Cordelia’ (painted for the 
‘ Shakospoaro room ’ of Isombard K. Brunei, 
the onlobratod onginoor), and in 1861 ‘ Tho 
Ristovs,’sold to Mr, Watt, and ‘Laurence 
Baundere’s Movtyrdom’ in throe oompart- 
monls. -Anothor ‘Marriage of Qrisolda’ 
was paint cd for Mr. Bolls of Preston Hall, 
Kent, in 1862, and in 1863 ' Othello relating 
his Adventures to Uosdomona,’ for Mr. Bar- 
low of Upton Hall, Ardwiok, near Man- 
choslor (afterwards repeated for the Duchess 
of Sutherland but sold to Mr. Leather of 
Leods). In this year Oopo was seriously ill 
ftom an internal tumour. In 1851 he ox- 
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Jiibited ' The Friends ’ (two of his own third scene (moonlight) from ‘OthelioV~~ 
children, Charles and Charlotte), and in hibited 1868), and was one of the lut't' 
1863 ‘Royal Prisoners' (Princess Elisabeth selected to report on the paintings in^ , 
lying dead in Carisbromce Castle and her the great exhibition in Paris. “ 

young brother). In 1866 he exhibited In 1868 Cope received a severe shod t 

nothing, but he painted in oil ‘The Em- the loss of his wife, but after a brief visit t 
barhation of a Puritan Family for New the continent he recommenced work andsei 

England’ (the pilgrim fathers) for the pears’ three pictures to the Academy in 1869 i 
corridor in the House of Lords, for which n 1871 he exhibited ‘Guy, the Bookiller 
fresco was afterwoi da substituted. A small consulting Dr. Mead as to the Plans of GuA 
replica in oils was also made. The big pic- ITospital,’ which was presented to the ho 
tnre was sent to America, and Cope was pitnl, and he was one of the committee 5 
made an honorary momher of the Philn- artists employed in the decoration of ^Ve 8 t. 
delphian Society of Arts. It is now in the minster Palace who reported on fresco 
National Gallery at Melbourne, Australia, paiutiiig in this year (see Ji&iurn to Horn 
having been purchased by the government of Commons, 19 of 1872). He continued to 
of “Victoria in 1864. exhibit at the Royal Academy till 1882 kt 

In 1857 Cope exhibited ‘Aflronted’ (a perhaps the most important picture of'this 
portrait of his daughter Charlotte, which perioct was ‘ The Council of the Royal Acs. 
was engraved), and executed a fresco of'The demy—Selection of Pictures.’ It was ei- 
Burial of Charles I’ in the peers’ corridor, hibitcd in 1876 and presented by the artist 
To this yoar also belong two designs from to the Royal Aoadoiny, to bo placed in tbs 
Longman’s * Solootirais from Moore,’ and four council room, where it now hangs. It u’as 
for Burns’s‘Colter’s Saturday Night.’ In in 1876 also that Cope was selected with 
1868 came ‘The Stepping Htonea,’ and in Mr. Peter Graliam to represent the Royal 
1859 a picture of ‘ Cordelia receiving the Academy at tlio centennial exhibition in 
News of her Father’s Ill-treatment,'and the Philadelphia. Jfe took with him his son 
fresco of ‘ The Parting of Lord and Lady Arthur (now an associate of the Royal 
William Bussell’ in the peers’ corridor. Academy), and on his return ho delivered a 
In 1861 the fresco of ‘ Raising the Standard ’ lecture upon tho proceedings of the ‘judges,’ 
was placed in the same corridor. In 1863 and also wroto an amusing account of his 
he exooutod by the water-glass method the experiences in Amoricn, both of which are 
fresco of ‘ The Defence of Basing ITonse,’ contained in his ‘ Reminiscences.’ 
and in 1863-4 that of the ‘Expulsion of In 1879 Oopo left his house at Kensington 
Fellows from Oxford for refusing to sign the and married his second wife. Miss Eleanor 
Covenant.’ In 18GS Cope was examined Smart. Thoy settled at Maidonhend on the 
before the Royal Academy commission, and Thames in a Iionso called Oraufiird Rise. In 
in 1866 ho exhihiled a study of Fra An- 1883 ho retired on to the list of honorary 
gelico in oil, afterwards executed in inosaie momhors of tho Royal Academy, and ceased 
on a larger bcalo at the South Keu'.ington the active practice of his profession, though 
Museum. This he presented to the Royal he still amiisud himself occasionally with 
Academy with his diploma picture ‘Gone- paiuting,andaslatoasl 886 acledBBexaininer 
vibve.’ In this year his large posthumous in painting for tho SnutliKensingtonSchools 
portrait of the prince consort was hung in of Art. He retained the vigour of his in- 
the largo room of the Society of Arts. For tellectual powers, his keenness of observa- 
many years Cope had been associated with tion, and his humour till the end. It was 
the prince in his schemes for the advance- during his last years that,-at the request of 
ment of art, and the artist in his re- his eldest son, the Rev. Charles Henry Cope, 
miniscenccs hears witness to the prince’s in- ho wrote the ‘Reminiscences’ of his hfe, 
variable kindness. In 1866 and 1866 Copo which furnish most of the material of this 
flnished his bust frescoes in tho House of article. The antohio^aphy was completed 
Lords: ‘ Meeting of Train Bands to relievo in October 1889, and he died at Bourne- 
the Siege of Gloucester' and ‘Speaker month on 21 Aug, 1890, after a brief MnesB. 
Lenthall asserting the Privileges of the Though not of the first rank, Cope was 
Commons.’ In 1866 he became secretory of an artist of considerable accomplislunent, 
the building committee appointed to make versed in technical metkods, a capable 
arrangements for the removal of the Royal draughtsman and designer, and a good 
Academy from Trafalgar Sauare. In 1867 he et Cher. Engoged moinly on large historical 
was appointed professor of painting to the compositions, and obtaining a ready sole for 
Royal Academy, and he delivered six lectures the sm aUer domestic pioturos which occupied 
a year till 1676. In 1867 also he painted a his lighter hours, he lived an industrious 
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"TCIIJwiife. Unfortoatoly Uie -worliR 
bestowed his higher encrgioa, 
ill tbe House of Lords, ai-a for 
X't ia a deplorable oonditiou. 01 
^^^sltework good speeimons aro in- 
the Sheep^anhs bequest at South 

^^fniscanoos of Charles West Oop^ I^A.. 
whiq son Charles Henry Cope, ht.A.; Men of 
J&o! Anneal BoBistee. Returns to House 
Sonias of 1864. 206 of 1801. and 
“ „,^ 72 . Art Journal, 1809; Atlionasnm, 
ii S28. and 1802 ii. 166; Haraerton'a 
- ■ ' 0. M. 
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OOBITEB/ JULIA (1798-1876), writer 
tf the young, daughter of John Oornor 
I v1 an engraver, was horn m London in 
iW'^’^e wua the author of stories and 
Jaisforohildreu, and of a niimbur of edu- 
Mtional works dealing chiefly with hisloiy, 
shich are still extremely popular. Of her 
‘History of France’ (1840), for iiistaneo, 
thirty-one thousand oopios had boon sold by 
18®. AH the historios have liitoljy houn ro¬ 
used" and brought out in now odittons, some 
illustrated with engravings after designs by 
Sit John Gilheit. Soma of tho plays for 
young people, mostly adaptations of wt*U- 
kowa fairy tales, are now in a sixUionth 
D^juinn. She wrote altogether over sixty 
hooks. The ohiaf educational works tlwt 
hare been reprinted are ‘Tho Play Orammar’ 
(1818): tho historios of Biigluud (1840), of 
Scotland (1840), of Ireland (1840), of Oroeco 

S , of Romo (1841), of Italy (1811), of 
id and Bolgium (1813), of (jlorimuiy 
sad the German Fnipiro (1811). Tlio ‘ Jlie- 
torioal Library,’ in 14 vols., appeared llrat 
in 1810-8. Miss Oornor died at t)3 Olaron- 
don Road, Hotting Hill, London, on 10 Aug. 
1876. 

rAlIibane's Diet. i. 430, Suppl. i. 300 ; Doase's 
Uodara Snglisli Biogr. i. 720-21.] IS, L. 


CORY, WILLIAM JOHNSON (1838- 
1892), poet and mastur at Kton, was tho 
second son of Charles Johnson uf Torriugl on, 
Devonshire, and was horn tlioro on 9 .fan. 
1823. His mother, Theresa, daughter of tho 
Bev, Peter Wellington Furso of Halsdon, was 
a mat-niece of Sir Joshua Ueynolds. ITis 
elder brother, Olmrlos Wellington Johnson 
(1621-1900), assumed his mothor’s surnaiUe 
ofFurse; he was well known iVom 1601- till 
bis death (on 2 Au^. 1900) as canon and 
archdeacon of Westminster. William John¬ 
son received his education at Eton, whetn 
he was elected king’s scholar in 18,31, and 
Newcastle scholar in 1841, and at King's 
College, Oombrldgo, where ho woa clootod 
to a ^olorship on 23 Fob. 1842. Jn 1848 


he gained the chancellor’s medal, ‘ won by a' 
easting vote,' for on English poem on Plato. 
In 1844 ha won the Craven swolorship, sne- 
coeded to a fellowship at King's in February 
1816, graduated B.A., and in September of 
tho samo year was appointed an assistant 
master at Eton, where lie remained for up¬ 
wards of twenty-six years. ‘ Ho will long 
bo remembered os the most brilliant Eton 
tutor of his day,’ says Mr. G. W. Prothero 
in his memoir of Henry Bradshaw. Among 
his pupils wero Lord Rosebery and Sir F. 
Pollock. Between 1801 and 1805 Johnson 
took a leading part in tho throwing open of 
King’s College, Cambridge, preVioumy art ex- 
oluaivu fumulation, and in the iutroduction 
of matliemalics and natural soienoe into its 
course of study. He led the way to the 
creation of an oxliibition fund by tho gift of 
400/., to which ho afterwards made many 
additions. 

Tn 1872 Johnson, who had two years pre¬ 
viously inhoritod an estate at Halsdon, as- 
muuod tho name of Coiy and retired from 
Eton, losiguing also his fellowship at King’s. 
In 1878 he wont for his health to Madeira, 
whore ho married, in August 1878, Rosa Caro- 
lino, dang hi or of George do Carteret Guille, 
rector of Little Torrington, Devonshire. He 
spout four years entirely in Madeira, and on 
liis return in Soplombor 1883 settled at 
ILampstead, whore ho devoted much time to 
giving oral classical instruction to ladies, 
for his own sake as woll ns theirs. * Women,' 
ho says,' aro as divining rods tn mo; they 
rolisli everything that is taught.’ Ho died 
on 11 June 1893, and was buried at Hamp¬ 
stead on 18 Juno. He loft a son, Andrew 
Coiy, born in J uly 1879. 

Oory has a permanent and oxcoptional 
place among English lyrists os the singer of 
the atlbctiou of a tonclior for his pupils. The 
Hrst edition of his ‘ lonica,' published anony¬ 
mously in 1868, at Hrst neglected, soon came 
to he sought and hoarclcil, nnd is now among 
tho most pi‘i,8od of modern dditiones prin- 
oipra. A now onlarpjrd edition was reissued 
in 1801. In Bucli piocoa ns ‘Anteros’ nnd 
‘ Mimnormus in Church ’ emotional glow and 
pathetic tondoruoss ate hlondcd with inde¬ 
scribable eliarm. In the poems written sub¬ 
sequently, and published along with tho 
originallouioa ’ m J 801, Cory has forsaken 
his ground of ynntogo, and ap2)ear3 as mer^ 
the elegant and melodious versifier. Tie 
prnolisou Latin and Greek veitso composition 
with consummate taste and skill; the original 
verses which aocompiany liis ‘Luoretilis,’a 
tcdmionl ‘ introduoUon to the art of writing 
Latin lyric versos’ (2 parts,Eton, 1871), wore 
pronounced by II. A. J, Muuro ‘ the best and 



itiost Iloratkn Sapphics and Alcaics since 
Ilorace ceased to ■write.’ ‘lophon ’ (1878)■was 
a similar manual for Greek iamLics; and 
‘ Nuoes ’ (1869-70), a series of lessons on the 


Farrar; andthe Etonian system in generalin 
two pamphlets on ‘ Eton Iloform ’ puhlishod 
nn 1 Rftl in rnnW i‘.r\ i.lin fli.rlfti.nrfta nf * 


assistant engineer in 1821. On^^, 
India he was for a time employed in 
amining the Panibam passage, or chaniS' 
wliicli divides tlio mainland of the Ind ‘ 
peiiinsula from the island of JRamiishCS 
off the north coast of Ceylon. Cottoi? 
opinion was favourable to tlie praetkaMiir 
of deepening the channel, so as to reader .t 
navigable for ships of a considorable 


Coleridge. His ‘Guido to Modern English 
History’ from 1816 to 1835, published after 
his return from Madeira, is a very remark¬ 
able book, composed in a singularly concise 
and pregnant style, almost evoiy sentence 
embodymg a criticism or some view or sug¬ 
gestion of marked originality. The nuthor'e 
very merits, nevertheless, render him an 
unsafe guide to follow implioitly, his obiter 
dhta are not supported by reasoning or 
authority; as a critic of men and events he 
is 08 valuable as he is racy and entertaining. 
It was intended to have been continued, but 
remained incomplete. The hook, howovor, 
which would most contribute to preserve his 
memory were it bettor known, is the ‘ Ex¬ 
tracts from the Letters and Journals of 
William Cory,’ printed for suhsoribers at the 
Oxford Univermty Press, with a good por¬ 
trait, in 1897. It would not ho easy to Jind 
a more charming volume of its class, whether 
in point of expression or of fooling; and the 
aminhility and eelf-dovotion of which Iho 
reader might otherwise tiro aro relieved by an 
originality amounting to eccentricity, dnding 
vent in paradoxical but suggestive dispiirago- 
ment of Shake^eare, Goethe, Dante, and the 
middle ages. The extracts cover nearly the i 
whole of the writer's life. j 

[Hxtrdcts from the Letters and Journals of ^ 
■William Cory, seloctod and iirriingod by P. 'W. 
Cornish; Milos's Poets and Poetry of tlio Cun- 
tury.] II. 0-. 

OOTTESLOE, Dahon. [See Fbumantuc, 
Tsosias Fbakois, 1798-1800.] 

OOTTOH, SXB ARTIIUE THOMAS 
(1803-1809), general and irrigation engineer, 
was son of Henry Calvoloy Cotton of Wood- 
cote, Oxford [see CoiToir, ItionAUu Lynoit, 
D.D., and SiH Syditht Jonn], He was born 
on 16 May 1803, and at fifteen years of ago 
cnlored the East India Company’s mililary 
college at Addiscombe, whence at the eloso 
of 1810 he obtained a commission in the 
Madras engineers, and after having served 
successively with the ordnance survey at 
Eangor and with the engineer depot at 
(Chatham, ho proceeded to Madras as on 


some emigration by this route to Hurma and 
the Straits sottlemonts. 

In 1824, upon tho outbreak of the first 
wor with Burma, Cotton joined tlia ex¬ 
peditionary force. In tho course of the irai 
he led the storming parlies against sevea 
forts and stockades, ho served in the trenches 
against the groat stockade at Donahew -vias 
present at most of tho actions in tho’war 
and was moiiUonod in despatches nt its 
clo.so. Ill 1828 ho was for the first time em¬ 
ployed upon wliat liooame the most im. 
portunt duly of Jiis life, viz. the improie- 
mont and oxtension of irrigation inSonthem 
India. Tho works u})mi which he wns em¬ 
ployed, or which owe their existence to hh 
initial ivo, wove, first, tho works on the 
Oil very and Ooloroon rivers in the districts 
of Triohinopoly, Taiyoro, and South Aicot; 
second, tho works on the Qodavery rivet in 
the district of that n(une; third, the works 
on the Xriahna rivov nt Biizwada in the 
Krishna district. Tho earliest o'f theseworha 
were those on tho Oavory and Coleroon rivers, 
1 ho first of which rises in Uoorg, passes through 
Mysore, and, skirting the British district of 
Ooimbatore, a few miles above Mchinopoly, 
branches into two main streams. The larger 
of these streams, called tho Ooloroon, takes a 
north-cnslerly course and divides thedistricls 
of Triohinopoly ondTanjoro, and tlien,Bkirt- 
iug tlio southern divisions of tho South Arcot 
district, falls into tho Buy of Bengal to the 
south of Porto Novo; while the other bronoh, 
rotaiiiiug tho name of Odvory, passes through 
the centre of the Taiij ore district, and, suppl¬ 
ing in its course numerous irrigation chan¬ 
nels, debouches into the son, so much of it os 
remains, to the south of Ihe Freiibli settle¬ 
ment of Karicdl. 

The Cdrory had boon used for irrigation 
from tbo oarlicBL times all along its course, 
from its source in the Coorg mountains to its 
delta in the Tanjorc district. In the delta it 
has many hraiiubcs, the water-surface of 
which is generally higher than the surround¬ 
ing country, and is kept from overflowing by 
artificial banks. Minor cbaiinels have been 
drawn from these hraiiches, and the whole 
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"-'ZXihtiS a network of streams. This 
country > . ^ operation -when laniore 

S^lS'eTBntisU province; but inlSiiS it 
. found that the system was Reriously 
’'j,Zred by the increasing toudonov of 
'ffn^ery waters to flow down the Cole- 
^^laSinC the southem branob and its 
I’^Iident brimohes and cbanuels. In those 
vnmstanees Cotton, then a captain of 
wns placed in charge ol Ibo works 
the adjoining districts, with 
‘j;7to suggest a remedy. /J'bo result of 
finvestigffions, prosecuted with groat 
and extended over sevoml yoaw, was 
""iBtelr successful. IIis plan onihraoed 

fi«tat tbs bead of tbe Ooloroon, whicli bad 
Z effect of turning a portion of Us waters 
Ito tbe Oavory on tbe right, and at the same 
mie securing an abundant supply for the 
and in tlioTricliinopoly district on the left. 
The second was a still larger work, seventy 
Biles lower down the Ooloroon, winch m- 
teicented tbe water still flowing down that 
lirer and provided an adequate supply for 
the southern division of iSoufh Arool. 

Theea works, both of coiisideriililo niiigiii- 
tode, wore built in the win! or of laiifi-O, in 
the brief season of the cessation of freshes 
is the river. They tvoro built at a most 
ff iriml time; for in 18.17 a failure of tho 
nine took plaoo, wliiob, without the now 
Tforlte, would have caused iminuiiso loss to 
the people and to tbe go voriunoni. Tho groat 
utility of the worke was at once realised. 
The principal collaclor of Tanjore, writing 
to tbe board of rovonuo in IH-'W, diicliireil 
that there was ‘ not an individual in tlio 
province who did not consider it (tlio upper 
anicut) the greatest blessing that bad over 
been conferred upon it,’ at the same limo 
espressing bis conviction that ‘ the narao of 
its projector would in fl'anjoro siivvivo all 
the Europeans who had been cnunected with 

The flnancial rotimis of the works wore 
such as have seldom resulted from any public 
undertaking. It appears fruin n ru]i(ir(, made 
toy years after the construction of tho 
snicuts, that tho annual prullt on tho capital 
eipmded was, in the case of the uppor 
ameut, 60 per coni., and in that of the luwur 
anicut nearly 100 por cent. Tiio iiicruasud 
value of private propevtyj duo to tho works, 
was equally largo, while in sonsons of 
acariatynot onlyliavo those districts been 
preserved from the horrors of i'amiuo, but 
they have boon ablo to pour large supplius 
of food into tho acyoining districts. 

In 184B, or ten yours after iho coiiitrue- 
tlon of the Ooloroon nniouts, Colton laid 


before the Madras government a projeot for 
building an anicut across the Godavery river 
a few miles below the town of Eajohmimdry. 
The Goddvory district, then called tho 
Jlajahmnndry district, was at that time in a 
most doprossed condition. Not many year's 
hoforo it had gone through a terrible famine, 
tbo people woro impoverished, and the 
rovonuo vvas always in arrears. 'Iho district 
was mainly dependent for its rovonuo upon 
a procavious rainfall, and upon tanlts do- 
pending upon that riiinfiill. 

IJoro again was a maguiiicent river flow¬ 
ing through tho district, having its source 
in tho wostoni Ghiits, fed by tho almost un¬ 
failing Bonlh-wost monsoon, and only needing 
tlio oxoi'ciso of Iho genius which had brought 
Iiroapority to Tiinjoto and Trioliiiiopoly, to 
convoy ijs waters ovor tho land on either 
side of it. Tho work was ono of gtoalor 
magnitude, ami iirosentod morn serious dilU- 
cnltiuB, than tho works on tho Oiivury and 
(jolurnou. Tho total breadth of tho vivor 
at tho point at which it was decided to 
hitlld tho anicut was 6,S87 yards, or more 
Ihttii iJirco miles and n half. The steim, 
luiwcvor, was divided hy throe islands, wliioh 
reduced tho long 111 of those portions of tho 
dams having their foundations in tho bod of 
tbo rivor to 8,04(i yards or 2^ miles. Even 
so it was a Blupendous work, tho Bowlaish- 
warivm briinoli of Iho anicut being alone of 
greater ImiglhtUan tho two Ooloroon anicuts 
init logotlier. 'Mnreovur,nnlikoTiiiijoro and 
feeliinopoly, tho dodiivory district was 
comparalivuly dusliliilo of irrigation olian- 
nols, while in high floods tho river overflowed 
its biuiks, and floodod tho surroiindiiig 
country. 

'I'lio anicut which was bogun in 1817 took 
fivo years to oonstvuot. 11 inoliidod, as a 
subsidiary work, an aijucdiiot built to con¬ 
duct water ovor tlio tidal part of tho rivor 
to a fnrtilo island near its mouth. 

Thndodavory inignlioii cliaiinols woro to 
a coiisidcriihlo o\leiit so coiistruoted as lobe 
avoilablo for iiavigiilion. At tho present 
timo tho navigahln chauiiola in tho Godavery 
della avo flilfj miles long, wliilo the total 
length of tho distributive cliaiiiiels is 1,600 
miles. Tho iJnaneial returns of tho works, 
as roprnsentod by interest on capital, are, 
owing to Ihoir unavoidably greater cost., oon- 
sidorably loss tlian thoso received from tho 
Oavory and Ooloroon works. They are 
variously computed ot from 13’69 to 14'92 
per cent., according to llie method of oalon- 
latiuii observed. This is by no means 
unsatisfactory as a roliirn upon n public 
work, and in tho far more important inattor 
of tho oll'oct of tho works upon the prosperity 
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of the people the results are still more en¬ 
couraging. The 'works irrigate upwards of 
612,000 eicreB. They had raised the exports 
and imports of the cUstriot from 170,000/. in 
1847 to 1,600,000/. in 1887. They have 
converted a district which in former times 
was continually in a state of extreme poverty 
and distress into one of the most prosperous 
districts in India. The people are now well- 
to-do and contented. The population has 
more than doubled. 

The anicut on the Hrishna river, in the 
district of thatname,waaprojoctud by Cotton, 
but was actually planned by the late Colonel 
Sir Henry Atwell Lako,ll.E., K.O.B. [q.v.], 
afterwards distinguished in the defence ra 
Kars. Its construction, however, was carried 
out by the late Major-general Charles Orr, 
K.E., a very able officer who had received his 
training under Cotton on the (ioddvery, and 
in the absence of the latter, owing to ill- 
health, during a portion of the time that the 
Goddvery works were in progress, had boon 
in charge of those works. 

The Krishna river, like tho Godavery, has 
its riso in the western Ghdts, and tlio district 
in which the works wore constructed had 
suffered from time immemonal from very 
much the same causes which had impeded 
the prosperity of tho Qoddvory district. 
UnlUce tho Goddvery delta, the delta of the 
Krishna district begins comparatively near 
its embouchure, and the anicut being built 
across an undivided river is vary much lass 
in length than the Goddvery anicut; hut its 
section ie voiw much greater. While Uio 
height of the Godavery anicut from tho bod 
of the river is 14 feet, that of tho Krishna 
anicut is 20 feet. Tho length of tho Krishna 
anicut, on the other hand, is much less, being 
1,300 yards against 6,237 yordsjtho extreme 
length of the Goddvery anicut. The waters 
of Cue Krishna are distributed through 318 
miles of navigable and 800 miles of unnavi- 
gahle canals. The total cost of the anicut 
and the distributing canals was about 
834,000/., and tho number of acres irrigated 
is now about 400,000, Tho interest which 
the works yield upon the capital expended 
is -put down at 7‘14 per coni. 

Of the three important irrigation worts, 
of which a brief description is given in tlie 
preceding paragraphs, the first two may be 
regarded as the direct creation of Ootton, 
while, if it had not been for his enthusiastic 
advocacy, the construction of the third would 
probably have been postponed for many years. 
But these works do not by any means con¬ 
stitute the whole of the boon which has been 
conferred upon India by Ootton. He not 
only created great hydraulic works, but he 


founded a school of Indian 

gmeermgwhichis still engagedindeTelorl' 

the resources of other Indian nvera 
the Pennir river in the Nellore distwt ^ 
tho Corteliar, on the Palar, Ohevir 
Velhir, in the districts of north and mm? 
Arcot and Chingleput, works have 
constructed, which, if unavoidably less ^ 
ductive than those on the three lamer rivm 
stiU hear their share in inoteasins the S 
supply of the country. 

And further south on the borders of 
Madura district and the native stats of 
Travanoore there has lately been eonabntted 
the Periyar irrigation work, an irngohon 
work even more ambitious in its flomg j 
presenting greater difficulties of oonstiMtion 
than any irrigation work which has 
been construotod in India. Of this hold and 
apparently sucoossfiil work it may bo affirmed 
that it never would have been entertained 
if it had not been for Sir Arthm Cotton’s 
previous labours. 

The efloct of Cotton’s works in pTeTsntine 
or in mitigating fomines is unmiestionabk 
In the great famine of 1877 four millio n 
persons are supposed to have perished in the 
more or loss unprotected districts of the 
Madras presidency. In the districts pro- 
tectod by the great irrigation worb, vii. 
Goddvery, Krishna, and Tiinjore, there vers 
no deaths from famine, and it is estimated 
thot the surplus food exported from these 
districts was siifficioiit to save the lives of 
three million pereons. 

The eminent services rendered by Ootton 
had long been highly appreoiated by the 

f overnment under which he served. On 
6 May 1858 the Madras government te- 
rorded their opinion of Iiis work on the 
Goddvery in tlie following words: ‘ If we 
have done our duty and have founded a 
system which will bo a eource of strength 
and wealth and credit to us as a nation, it is 
due to one muster mind, which, with admi¬ 
rable industry oud porsovorance, in spite of 
every diseourtigment, hos worked out this 
great result. Other able and devoted officem 
have caught Colonel OoUon’s spirit, and have 
rendered invaluable aid under his advice 
and direction; but for tliis creation of genins 
wo ore indebted to him alone. Colonel 
Cotton’s name will he venerated by millions 
yet unborn, when many who now occupy a 
much larger place in the public view wulbe 
forgotten; hut, although it conceme not 
him, it would he for our own sake a matter 
of regret if Colonel Ootton were not to re¬ 
ceive duo aoknowlodgmeiil during his own 
lifetime.’ 

Tlireo years later, in 1861, on the recom- 
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"-TTC^ir Charles Wood, tliim sucrc- 
state for India, Cotton received tho 

si 3 

flf K 0 S.I. was conferred upon him. 
ilthoueh lie survived for tlurty-tliroe years 
i^r he received no other public aclmow- 

Sent of his services. , , 

Potton retired fi-om goveminont sorvico u 
iflfti but from 1863 onwards he was eni. 

S ed from time time in investigating 
reporting upon various irrigation pro¬ 
mts. some suggested hy himsclt' and others 
bating from other sources. Among the 
formerVthese projects woro the irrigtihon 
^ks in Kaniul and Orissa, both of whieli 
*ete strongly advocated hy Cotton, bii( wore 
less successful in their rcsiiUs than tho 
fforks which have hoen dosmbod in this 
Bticle. This want ol'siiccosa was generalJy 
uttributed to the fact that in bolii those 
cases the tracts of country wliicli it was 
saaebt to irrigate wore more under llio in- 
Juaiioe of the south-west monsoon than the 
tiaofs previously dealt with by Cotton, and 
ihatcousemiently they did not need irriga¬ 
tion in ordinary years. Cotton’s view was 
that the comparative failure was largely duo 
to the otnibsion of the distviet ollioors to 
impress upon tho people I,ho groat la’iiollt of 
imWionin enabling tliem to oultivato more 
Tslaable crops than woro possihlo witJioutit. 

Ihl803Ootton booamo engagodinaomitro- 
TSi^ with Sir Prohy Oautloy regarding tho 
plan of the Canges eannl, wliioli iuid boon 
constructed hy tlio latter. Cotton’s eriti- 
oisms, which had roforonoo to tho position of 
the canal head, wore prononneod aftor full 
investigotion to bo well-founded, and tho 
canal was partially remodel led at a eosl, 
which, however, iiioliidod o\l onsions of work 
necessary in any caso, of Jifty-iivu laklio of 
rupees [soe article on OATn'iisy, Su{I’iioj»y|. 

lie importance of tho water ooiumuiiictt- 
tions of India was a subjoct to wliieli 
Cotton attached very great importance, llo 
continnally urged tho oxpediuney of utilising 
more extensively thorivurs of India and the 
impolicy of developing the more oxpunsive 
system of railway communication to tho 
exclusion of the more economical system of 
canals. His views obtninod lit llo support, 
and his opponents doclarod that ho had 
water on the brain. Hut thoro can bo no 
question that there was much forco in his 
atgiimenls, and that both the rovonuos of 
lidia and the national wealth would have 
derived considerable benefit if his advice had 
lleen acted upon to a greater extent and at 
ad earlier penod, In 1878 Cotton was calind 
upon to give ovidonco before a seloot emu- 
outtee of tho House of Commons, which, 


after tho disastrous famino which depopu¬ 
lated largo tracts in tho Madras and Bombay 
presidencies, was appointed to inquire into 
and report as to the expediency of construct¬ 
ing piioUc works in India with money raised 
on loan, both as regards financial results and 
the prevention of famine. The attitude of 
Borne of the members of the committee was 
very hostile to Cotton’s views, and tho tcuof 
of tlioh report was regarded by him os im- 
dnly underrating the great importanre bulb 
of irrigation ana of cheap water communica¬ 
tion. 'i'hib antagonistic attitude is still main¬ 
tained by some whoso otiicial positions give 
weiglit to their opinions; but the famino 
of 1800 in Wostorn Inilia, unprecedented 
in its extent and vtrulence, wrought a 
groat change in public opinion, and in 1900 
tho viceroy (Lord Ciirsou of Jfedleston) prac¬ 
tically odmitted in a speech in tho legisla¬ 
tive council at Bimlii tho correctness of 
Got ton’s views. 

Cotton retired from tho army with the 
rank of general in 1877 and settled at Wood- 
oolo, Dorking. Tliencoforth ho applied liia 
over-active mind to devising now uiotliods 
for improving Rnglish agriculture. Ho had 
great faith iii drop cnllivatiou, and in a 
simill plot of ground atlnchod to his hnitse 
at Domiing Im cairiud out some romarkubly 
Bucci'ssfiil exporimi'ulH. ’J'o the end of his 
life, which reaohud to the great ago of ninety- 
six, ho maintained undinmiished a keen iiilo- 
n-Ht in Indian nllairs. In ti letter which ho 
wrote to the author of this articlo in No¬ 
vember 1806, ttHur he had completed his 
ninety-third year, the following expressions 
occur: ‘ What delights mo is tliat, in spito 
of all mistakes, Cod has hlessod India under 
our rule fur beyond any man’s imagination. 
If any man had written, whoa 1 wont out, 
expressing a hope of anytiiiug a^tproaching 
tho prusunt utiito of things, lie would have 
lx‘on thought tho greatest fool in India,’ 

During his latter years ho was ailliotod 
by deafness, hut in other respects lie raain- 
tainod to a groat dogroo his loinarkahls 
vigour, hotli montal and physical. Through¬ 
out his lifo he was improsaod by strong re¬ 
ligious convictions, which ho retained to the 
lost. 'J'lte end came peacefully and_ pain¬ 
lessly on SI July 1890, Cotton mbrriod, in 
1841, Miss JSlisahelh Loarmonth, who s_ur- 
vivud him. 'They hud one son, who died 
before his father, and one daiignter, Elizas 
heth, who married, first, Admiral Sir James 
Hope, K.O.B., and, secondly, T, Anthony 
Denny, esq., D.L. 

Shortly after Cotton's death the secretary 
of slate for India in council granted Lody 
Cotlou a special pension of 200i. a year in 
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reco^nilion of her husband’s distinguished 
services. 

[India Office BecorJs; paper contributed to 
the Koyat Engineers' Journal by the Lite Colonol 
J, H. licll, B-E.; Hemoir of Oonor.il tiir A. T. 
Cotton, K,O.S.I., contributed to tlio Bo 3 ’<vl Bn- 
giiicore’ Journal by O-onoralB. II. Kunil.ill, B.B., 
C.S.I., Septomber 1809 , tiocturo on Agriculture 
by Sic A. Cotton, road boforo Iho Balloon 
Society, London, on 3 Bob. 1893. Ooneral Sir 
Aithur Cotton, G.B., E C S I.: his Life and 
Work, by liis Lauglitcr, Lady Hope, with some 
Famine Prevent inn Studies by'Wtlliani Digby, 
O.I.B. 1900; Indian Engineering, lONov. 1900; 
personal knowledge.] A. J. A. 

OOTTOK, SxB IlENBY (1821-1893), 
judge, was second son of William Colton 
(1780-1800) [q. V.] Ills eldest sister, Sarah 
(1815-1870), was wife of Sir Iloiiry Went¬ 
worth Aoland [q. v. Sttppl.J (cf. Is.4.mbai{D 
BbtinbIi, Sketch qf the JJfeaml Character of 
Sarah Aclawl, 1801). lleuvy was bom at 
Walwood House, Ijoytoustoue, on 20 May 
1821, and educated at Eton, where he won 
the Newcastle acholarsUip iti 1 808 . In May of 
the following year he matriculated at Christ 
Church, O.tfoi'd, where he was a studont until 
1862, lie graduated B.A. in 1813. Jntho 
same year ho entered as a studont at Liuooln’s 
Inn, and was called to the bar in 1810. 
lie quioltly acquired a largo practice iii tho 
equity courts, and through tiio inliucuce of 
his father was appointed standing counsel 
to the Bank of En^lond, In 1800 he took 
silk and attached himself to the court of 
■Vice-chancellor (Sir) llieliard Matins [q. v.J, 
where ho shared the leadership with Mr.ly. 
B. Glasse. Among the important cases in 
which ho was engaged were the liquidation 
of Overend, Gurney, & Co.; tho Kiiigof Han¬ 
over V, tho Bank of England; Itubory ». 
Grant; Dr. Jlaymau r, the Governors of liiig^ 
by School; and Iho llepublio of Costa lUca 
V. Erlangcr. In 1872 he was appoint od stand¬ 
ing counsel to tho university of O.xford, and 
shortly ofteru ards only wont into court on a 
special retainer. In 1877, on tho death of 
Lord-justice Sir George Mollish [q. v.], he 
was appointed alord-justico of appeal, sworn, 
on the privy council, and knighted. In the 
some yoor tlie university of Oxford conforred 
upon him tho honorary degree of H.C.L. 
As a judge he was learned, painslolrinp;, and 
courteous, and ho enjoyed tho reputation of 
being one of the strongest momhors of the 
appeal court. He retired from tho bench 
in October 1890, when his health already 
showed signs of breaking down. 

As a hoy Cotton was attached to albiotic 
pursuits, though his stature was small. At 
Eton ho was a ' wet hob,’ and in later life 


specially distinguished os a 2 ^ 6 ^^ 
1 < or many years he_ took a grouse ntswM 
Kmloch-ltannooh in Perthshire. ■\Vi,i 
shooting there lie had the misfortune t! 
damage his right hand, which resulted in tl,p 
amputation of the lilts of most of the flnseB 
But this did not prevent him from remain 
ing on active member of the Inns of Conpt 
volunteers from 1866 until his elevation to 
tho bench. On his retirement from the cona 
he presented a challenge cup, to be decideil 
by tho sum of shooting and drill scores T„ 



family of Ihj 
sons and two daughtors. Throe of his sons 
died unmarried, of whom one was a captain 
in the guards, and another was well known 
as president of the Oxford University boat 
club. TIo bought the csl ale of Forest Mete 
near Liphook in Hampshire, llore ho died 
on 22 Fob. 1893, anti was buried lu the 
neighbouring churchyard of Millnnd. 

liis oldest brother, IViLtiAM CniinEs 
CoTTOiT (1813-1879), writer on bees, ^in in 
1813, was likewise odiicated at Eton and at 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he graduated 
in 1830, with a first in classics and a aecond 
in mathematics. In 1812 he ivent out to 
New Zealand as Bishop Selwyn’s first chap¬ 
lain, hut Boou returned in broken bealth 
In 1867 Ito took tbo collogo living of Prods- 
Imm in Ohesliiro, whore ho died unmanied 
in 1879. Prom a boy ho wos devoted to 
the study of bees. At O.xford he was one 
of the founders of the Apiarian Society, of 
which ho was the first Bocrotacy. In 1838 
lie printed at Oxford two ‘ Short and Simpls 
Lotlci’s to Cottagers from a Bee Preserver,’ 
which wore afterwards expanded into an 
illustratod voliimo, * My Boo Book ’ (Loudon, 
1812), with a bibliography of the subject, 
[Private inforiniition; Times, 23 Feb. 1802; 
Foster’s Men at the B,u', and Alumni Oxen,] 

J, S. C. 


COTTON, JOHN (1681-1062), noncon¬ 
formist divine, sou of Eolimd or Bowhmd 
Cotton (cZ. IGOl), an attorney, was born at 
Derby on 4 Deo, 1684 (baptised at St, Aik- 
miind’s, Derby, 16 Dec. 1081). After pass¬ 
ing through Derby grammor school under 
Kichard Joiiiison, lio is said to havo entered 
IMnity College, Cambridge^' about the age 
of thirteen; °he was admitted scholar on 
16 April 1602, and attained distinction. 
His name occurs as B.A. in 1604, Gradua¬ 
ting M. A. in 1606 he removed to Emmanuel 
Oollogo, was elected fellow not later than 
1007, became dean, and was a successful 
tutor and catoebist. His first religious im- 
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—due to the pvenolimq of 
Sam P®ima some Ume after 

death (1003) sei'“o“ I’X ll‘chard 
■ roved a turnhig-point in Ins 


rii’s Wral oration (10 Feb. 1009) 
ffiertSome [q.v.], master of I'eterhonso, 
W aamedliiin great repute, inoreasod by a 
Sraity sermon at St. Mary s. A second 
^nf/university sermon drew a larg-o 
udUnee, expecting learned il.fihts j a plain 
SwUcal discourso was coldly rocoivod, 
U moved John Preston [q. v.l lo seek 
^ counsel and to forsake modiomo for 

1013 the porishionors of Boston, Lin- 
rolnshire, petitioned for him as their vienr 
ad carried their point, the eorporalinn m 
natrons electing him on 24 Jimo 1012 (ac- 
Jording to Cotton Mather, by the mayor’s 
casting vote, twice givon in error) against 

another candidate who had inlluoutiai snii- 

nort, and despite the opposition of William 
Bailow (d. J613)[q.v.|, bishop of Lincoln, 
;fho had a nominee of his own, Simon Hiby, 
and ohiectod to Cotton as too young, the 
real objection being his puritan tenduuey. 
His conoio ad clenm on taking (Uiltl) Ins 
B,D., and his divinity act, with ■William 
Chappell [q.v.] ns opponent, added to his 
Qmimidge repute. The Boston corporation 
made him frequent donations, and an aimiinl 
giant of 10/., the living hoiug small, II is 
definite repugnance to the ‘ curemonios ’ did 
not begin till 161(5. Por his disuse of thorn 
he was cited before bis diocesan, lUchard 
Me [q.v.! who suepoudud him, Tiiomas 
Leverett, his agent, look the ease to the 
court of arches on appeal, and suooeeded in 
lemoving the suspunsioii hy some ‘ piously 
subtile’influence with ono of the proctors; 
for Cotton did not conform, tliough tempt ml 
by the offer of bettor preferraont. Jlo is 
said even to have disused tho oominon 
prayer book, and his opinions advanced to 
congregational views or church govoviimont. 
John'williams (1082-1050)1 q.v, |, lord-koopor 
and bishop of Lincoln, who respected him for 
his learning, indulged Oottou’s nononnfor- 
mitywitli tho sanction of James X, Hubso- 
quently 'WilUams complaiiu'd that jieoplo 
came from other parishes t o rocoivo the e.om- 
munionfrom Cotton without kneeling; in 
a letter of 31 Jan. 1024-5 Cotton demies 
that this was the ease. .Tames Uashor [q.v.] 
consulted him on theological jioints; a letter 
from Cotton (31 hXay 1020) in ITsahor's 
correspondence deals with predestination. 
Ilia preaching in the morning was homilotic 
exposition olf biblical books; in tho after- 
uaon a catechetical looturo. Jlo took thoo- 
PrestoHi 'tho greatest pupil- 


monger in England,’ sent his divinity stu¬ 
dents to complete their studios with Cotton; 
among them were Thomas Hill {d. 1063) 
[q. v.J and Samuel 'Wiutev [q. v.]; ho had 
others from ITolland and G ormany, Ho was 
assisted by a ' t own proaeher,' an oIHoo filled 
from 1020 by his cousin, Anthony Tuoltnoy 

In Septomher 1080 ho was attacked by 
a^iiu, which disabled him for a year; from 
l‘o_bruary_ 1031 he was tho guest of Theo- 
philus Clinton, fourth eorl of Lincoln. In 
1033 one .Tohnson, who had boon punisliod 
by Iho Boslon inngislraLos for some offence, 
gave) information against two of them in the 
high commission court for nonconformity. 
Ho was questioned about Oullon, who was 
cited before the commission. Tie came up 
to London, but, on tho advieo of .lolin Docl 
l^q.v.], ‘ ki'pt himself close.’ Ills friends 
Itmnd tliey could not protect him, and Ed¬ 
ward Saekville, fourth earl of Dorset [q.v.], 
coiuiselled flight. At a private conference 
several piiril an clivint's urged him to conform; 
his argumi'iits brought thorn to his own 
position. Among thtmi wero Joiin Davon- 
port [q.v.], Thomas Goodwin [q.v.], Philip 
Hyo Iq. V.], and Jlenry Wliilfiola fq. v.J 
In 0 letter to William’s (7 May 1033) lie 
inUmalud liis resignation of his vicarage; 
tho (lato of resignation, as entered in tho 
corporation records, is 8 .Tnly, A fino of 
fit)/, was imjwsod on Cotton, but not till 
3 hlarch 1033-1, when ho had loft England. 

About 13 .1 ul^ ho sailed for Now Eng¬ 
land in the n-rillin, accompanied by Thomas 
Honker [q.v.], Hamni'l Ktono [q.v.’j, Edward 
11 ul ehiusmi [h(>o under 11 irruiUNSON, Ann u], 
and others, 'L'imy landed at Bhawmnt or 
'J'rimounlain on 8 or 4. Wept. 1033; their 
weloorao was emphnsised by a change of the 
town’s name from Trimountain to Boston. 
Cotton was ordained (15 or 17 Oet.) as ool- 
loiqriin to tlio linston ministor, John 'Wilson 
(1588-1007), grandnephew of Sir Thomas 
Wilson (1500 P-1029) fq.v.] At the namo 
time liOvorutt was ordained os ruling older. 
Tho procuedings wore to form a preoodont 
for Dm fiitnro. Colton’s ministry in tho 
liuroblo Now England meoUng-house was 
on tho same plan as in the splendid church 
of Hi. Botoljm, including a Thursday lecturs, 
Konpiiig Sunday as a sabbath, ho counted 
tho day from ovoning: to evening, which 
became tho usage of Now Englond. Ills 
guidanen was sought in the consolidation 
of the Massnehusotts govommont; at tho 
direct ion of tho general court he drew up 
an abstract of those jiarts of tho Mo,sale 
law which were oonsidored of paipotual 
obligation. Thomas Hutchinson (1711- 
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1780) [q.v.] ri^litly describes bim ns more 
instxumental, m the settlement of their civil 
as ■well ns ecclesiastical polity, than any 
other person,’ His ' Abstract of the Ln'ws 
of Ne'W England,’ a code ■which made one 
type of religious observance compulsory, and 
ordained the death penalty for heretical 
propngandists, was printed in London, 1036, 
edited by William Aspinwell. 

His authoritv was not without set-bachs. 
The arrival at Hoston, in September 16S4, of 
Anne Hutchinson [q.v.] hampei-ed him with 
a devoted follower who proved a trouble¬ 
some enthusiast, and threw the colony into 
a ferment by her prophesyings and ‘anti- 
uominn’ heresies [see WiNIJiKOP, Jouir 
(1688-1649)]. The first New England 
synod met nt Newtown (now Oambridge) 
on SO Aug. 1637, and sat for three weeks; 
Cotton, who had at first mode reservations 
in his judgment of Mrs. Hutchinson, was 
brought at length lo a completo condemna¬ 
tion of her opinions. His ideal of church 
government, os set out in his ‘ Kojb of the 
Aingdom of Heaven,’ 1644, was put in prac¬ 
tice by the New England congregationalists. 
But when, in 1643, the synod had directed 
Cotton, Bichm'd Mather [q.v.], and Ralph 
Partridge to prepare alternative schemes 
for reducing this ideal to legislative shape, it 
was not Cotton’s but Mather’s ‘ platform of 
church discipline 'which was adopt ed by the 
synod at Cambridge (October 164^, and 
hence known as the ‘ Cambridge platform.’ 

In ] 642 a letter, signed by four peers, over 
thirty members of the lower house, and 
some divines, had been addressed to Cotton, 
Hooker, and Davenport, bogging them to 
return to England, with a view to their 
taking part in the Westminster assembly of 
divines. Cotton would have obeyed the 
call had the others been willing to accom¬ 
pany him, but Hooker would not move. A 
movement in favour of presbytorian govern¬ 
ment, attempted by &esh imiuigrants in 
1643, was promptly suppressed by the gene¬ 
ral court. 

The nobility of purpose which inspired 
'the New England theocracy’ cannot fail 
to be deeply impressive, but it involved an 
exclusiveness whieb easily passed into in¬ 
tolerance. Something may be said for the 
e^spedienoy of the expulsion (1636) of Roger 
Williams (1001 P-1683) [q. v.], defended by- 
Cotton in liis ' Letter ’ or 1643. The infant 
colony doubtless felt that there were cases 
in which toleration would, to use Baxter’s 
phrase, be ‘ self-murder.’ But in his famous j 
‘Bloud^enent’ tract against persecution i 
(1644) Williams rose high above the con- j 
fused ideas of his age, and cleared the way : 


for the full recognition of 
religious liberty, while Cotton in his ‘ BlL 
Tenent Washed’ (1647) fell back 
very principles whose application to hisol® 
cose had driven him from England 
little he understood the claims of oonsoid 
may be seen m a letter written in the W 
year of his life, amazing for its tons of cZ 
conviction, setting aside the remonsbaaci 
of Richard Saltonstall (1686-1668) fn ^ 
and approving the treatment of (Jbadial! 
Holmes, on Oxford scholar, who in Aami., 
IGGl had been publicly ‘well whipped^ot 
rebaptising an adult person at Lynn, neu 
Boston (cf. Oi.jLm:i3,Iimeu/g/rm2fmB,a. 
ianii, 1661). His consistency he bases on the 
futile distinction, ‘ wo fled from men’a in. 
ventions,’' we compel ’ men to ‘ God's imdtn* 
tioiia.’ Yet his own temper was placid snA 
gentle; Williams, his antagonist, spealaaf 
iiim with esteem. He did not live to see 
the terrible application of his principles in 
the case of the quukera, from 1666 to 16bl. 
Cromwell wrote to him with warm sm- 
patliy (see his letter, 2 Oot. 1062, fWaV 
MS& 4166, printed in Bboos). 

After a brief illness, described as a com- 
plioation of astlima and scurvy, he died on 
28 Deo. 1662, and was buried on 29 Dec. m 
the graveyard of King’s chapel, Boston. In 
1866 a memorial brass, with Latin inaenp- 
tion by Edward Eveiolt (1791-1866), was 
placed in tbe Cotton chapel atSt.Botolph’s, 
Boston. He was of sanguipe complexion, 
middle hoight, and stout. He married, 
(about 1618), Elizabeth (d. April 1031), 
sister of Jamo.s Ilorrocks, a Lancashire 
dh’ine, by whom he had no issue; seconiy 
(26 April 1632), Sariih Story, a-wido-a^who 
survived him and married Iticbord Mather 
[q.v.] By her lie had three sons and three 
daughters: (1) Seaborn (i. 12 Aiw. 1633, 
d. 19 April 1686 1 , was minietev at Hampton, 
N.H., 1060-80; (2) .Tobn (6, 13 March 
1640, d. 18 Sept. 1690), minister at Ply¬ 
mouth, Mass., and Charleston, S.O., ires 
noted as a preacher to Tndiaus, and revised 
the translation of the Bible by John Eliot 
(1004-1690) [q.v.]; his son Josiah (1080- 
1760 was a missionary to Indians under 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 

?iel, and author of an Indian vocabukiy; 
3) Maria, married Increase Mather [q.v.] 
His very numerous publications mavbe 
thus arranged; I. Sermons. 1. 'Gfod’s 
Promise to His Plantation,’ 1630, ita. 
2. ‘ The Churches Resurrection,’ 1642, 4to 
(sermons on 1 John v.) 8. ‘ The Covenant 

' I* r<>t K J-V • m ft , 


of God’s Free Grace,’ 1642,4to. 4. ' Ohrist 
the Fount aiiie of Life. , . , Sermons op pact 
of the Fifth Chapter of , .. First,,, J^’ 
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•trTTM B <A Treatise of the Oovonaiit 

1669 8to; 1062, 12iuoj 1671, 
®?‘!jn(vnBl ’ 6. ‘The Danger of not 
Voice of God- 1728, 12mo 

Beniamin OolmonJ- II. Church 
'iTe^ent. ‘A Ooppy of a Letter . . . 
■n ^ec of certain Points mode ago net 
Se 1641, 4to. 8. ‘The True 

SLtitttt£n of a Particukr ... Church,' 
S 4to. 9. ‘The Doctrine of the Church 
tr-whieh ore committed the Keys of the 
Kinedom of Heaven,’ 1043, 4to. 10. l^io 
Sof the Kingdom of Heaven, 164 4,41 o; 
™ editions same year (this treat ise made 
m Owen (1616-1683) [q. y.] an mdepon- 
J.1.0 11. ‘Sixteene Questions . . . with 
^Answers,-1644, 4to 12. ‘ f 

riwOhnrehas . . . m New-Englond,’ ]6I6, 
if® 13. ‘Conference . . . with the Elders 
®f New England,- 1040, 8vo (reported by 
p Cornwell). 14. ‘Soverall Quest ions of 
fterious... Consequenoo,’ 1647,4to. 16.' The 

Ifayof the Congregational Cluirclii's cleared, 

IfiS 4to (two parts), ill. Doctrinal. 
16 'The Way of Life,' 1011, 41 o (edited 
hr'w. Morton). 17. ‘ God’s Mcrcio mixed 
4th His Justice,’ 1641, 410. 18. ‘Milk 

for Babes,’ 1616, 8vo (a catcoliism). 
19.' Singing of Psalms, a Gospnl-ovdiiuvncc,' 
1617 , 4toj 1660, 4to. 20. ‘Tlic Grounds 
aad Ends of the Baptismo of tlio Cliildri'n of 
the Faithfull,’ 1647, 4to (dialogue i witli 
epistle by Thomaa Goodwin, l».l>. [q.v.]). 
21. ‘Of the Ilolinosae of Cluiroli Mciubors,’ 
I8M, 4to. 22. ‘The Covenant of Grace,’ 
1684-66,8vo (two parts). 23. ‘TheHaiiit’s 
Support and Ooinfort,’ 1068, 4to. IV. Coti- 
ttoversiol. 24. ‘A Modest . . . Answor 
to Mr. Boll’s Discourse of Hot l''ornies of 
Prayer,’ 1642,4to (against .Tolin Dali (16.86 • 
1640) fq. V.]) 26. ‘A Letter ... to Mr. 
Wilhams,’ 1043, 41 o. 20. ‘ A Q'reatiso of 
Mr. Cotton’s , . . ooncorning Predostina' 
tion . . . with an E.\aiuinntion ... by 
W.Twi8se,’1616,4to [see Twissii, WitiiiAM, 
D.D,] 27. ‘The Coutrovorsio concoriiing 
Liberty of Oonscioiicp , . . truly staled,’ 
1646, 4toj 1619, 4to, 2H. ‘The Hloudy 
Tenent Washed,’ 1647,4to. 29. ‘ A Consuro 
, ..upon . . . Mr, Hendon,’ 1660, 4 to. 
V. E^ositorj. 30, ‘The , , , Seven,Vials 
,.. Exposition of the ]6tli Chapter of 1.1 iq 
R evelation,’1042, 4to j 1646, 4lo. 81. ‘A 
Brief Exposition ... of Cantiolcs,’ 1042, 
ivo j 1648,8vo; 1086, 8vo. 83. ‘ A Proo- 
:icol Gommenta^ , . . upon the Eu'st 
Epistle ... of John,’ 1060, fol. 83, ‘ A 
Sriefe Exposition . , . upon . . , Eocln- 
liastes,’^ 1064, 8vo ; J 667, 8vo. 81, * An 
Exposition upon the'rhirtoenlh Ohaptor of 
ihe Eevelation,’ 1666,4to; 1066, 4to, He 


prefaced J. Norton’s ‘ Orthodox Evangelist,* 
1664, 4to. Two of his trnots were published 
W the Navraganselt Club, 1806 (ed. E. A. 
Guild). The Cotton Papers in the Boston 
(U.S.A.) Public Library fill six folio vo- 
lumos. 

[Life by John Norton, ‘Abel being Dead,’ 
See., 1664; Clarke’s Liyas ofThirty-two English 
Divines, 1677, pp, 217 eq,; Mather’s Magnaliii 
Christi Amorioana, 1702; Neal’s Hist, of New 
England, 1720; Hutehinsun’s lliet. of the 
Oolony of JVIiissnclrasetts Bay, 1786; Brook’s 
Lives pf tho Piirilans, 1813,iii. 161 aq.; Yomig’p 
Uhroniclos of New Eiiglnnd, 1816, 8vo; Pishey 
Thompson’s fUst. of Boston, 1860, pp. 412 sq. 
(portrait); Sprague’s American Pui)nt, 1867, i. 
26 sq.; Uhdon’s New England TLoeracy (Co- 
naut), 18,68; Burn’s High Commission, 1805, 
p, 48; Life by A. W. MacOluro, 1870; Apple- 
1 ton's Oyclopajiha of Amorican Biography, 1888; 
i B.Taccholla’s John Colton,B.I).(100tl?); piu'ish 
register of St, Alkmund’s, Derby; information 
from tho vieo-inaster of Trinity College, Onm- 
bridgo, and the muster of Emmanuel Cullege, 
Cambridge.] A. 0-. 

COURTENAY, WILLIAM REGI¬ 
NALD, oli'vcutli EAur, OF Dbvon (1807- 
1888), politician and pliilaut hrnjiist, eldest 
son of VVilliam Oourtenny, tenth carl (/f. 
10 March 1860), by his first wife. Lady 
Harriet Leslie, daugliter of Hir Ijiioas Pepys, 
hart., was horn in Uhnrlolte Stieot, Bodlord 
SqnaK‘, Jjoiidim, on 14 April 1807. lie was 
adinilted at WestiniuKlor Schnolon 16Sept. 
1818, and matriculated from Christ Cliurch, 
Oxford, on 30 March 1824. ITo took a lirst 
class in chiBsics in 1827, gradtialisl B.A. iu 
1828 and H.O.L. in 1881, and from 1828 to 
1831 was a fellow of All Holds’ College, He 
was created D.C.Ij. on 27 June 1888, and 
was elected iu 1869 a govornor of AVost- 
aiiiislor Hcluiol. 

Omirlenay was called to the bar at Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn on 27 Jan. 1832, and with throe 
Olliers edited vol, vi. of‘Cases deoided hi 
Dm Uoiise of lairds on a]>pusl frum the 
Ooiirlsof Seolhmd’ (1882-3), From July 
1811 ho sat in parliament, first in tho con- 
fs'rvntive interest and then as a Poolite, for 
the division of South Devon, but retired 
in February 1849 on his appiiiutmunt as a 
poor-law inspector. From IfifiO to 1869 he 
was seoretiwy 1,0 tho poor-law hoard, He 
miocoodod lo tho poorago on 19 March 1869. 
Tho family osl ates in Devonshire and Ireland 
were worth about 86,0001. per annum, but 
they had boon heavily mortgaged by his two 
prodeci'BBors. lie at once aet to work to 
free them from these inoumbranooa, and was 
ftiat ronliBing hiswiBhes when tho oxtrava- 
ganco of his oldest son iuyolrod them in 
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flfill greater liability. Only a fragment of 
the property still remains to the family. 
Lord BeTon had before his succession re¬ 
turned to the conservative party, and in the 
Derby ministry he became chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancaster, and -waa created a privy 
councillor (July 1866). He remained in that 
office until May 1807, and from_ that month 
to December 1868 he was president of the 
poor-law board. After that date ho ceased 
to take an active part in polilics, but his 
statement in the ETouse of Lords on 7 June 
1869 in favour of reading the Irish Church 
bill a second time produced mucli elTect on 
public opinion. Ha was chairman in 1870 of 
the commission appointed to inquire into the 
treatment of Fenian prisoners in English con¬ 
vict prisons (BnonmOK, Memoin, pp. 168-8). 

Lord Devon was for many years the most 
induentuil man in his county, and was gene¬ 
rally known as‘the good earl.’ Forufly- 
two years ha presided at quarter sessions, 
and he was at first director and then ohaii> 
man of the Bristol and Eveter Enilway, He 
made extensive improvements at Powder- 
ham Castle, planted the famous cedar avenue 
in its grounds, and aided in all the charitable 
foundations of Devonshire. In 1809 he 
built and endowed the church of St. Paul at 
Newton Abbot, where he was the chief 
landed proprietor. A statno of him, by 
E. B. Stephens, A.II.A., was placed in 1880 
by public subeoription in tholSedford Oirons 
at E.xolor. 

In 1877, whilo riding through the plan¬ 
tations at Powdorham on his seventieth 
birthday, Lord Devon was thrown from his 
horse. Though he did not altogether re¬ 
cover from this accident, he was engaged in 
active life until a few weeks hofore his death. 
Ho died at Powderham Castle on 18 Nov. 
1888, and on 24 Nov. was Imriod in the 
family vault in the chancel of Powderham j 
church. He married, at Filleigh, Devonshire, 
on 27 Deo. 1830, Lady Elizabeth Fortoscup, 
youngest daughter of Hugh, first carl For- 
tescue. She was horn in 1801, and died on 
27 Jan. 1867. Memorials of her and her 
husband are in Powderham church. They 
bad issue three sons and one daughter. 

[Burke’s Peerage; Poster's Peerage; Poster’s 
Alumui Oxen.; Barker and Btenning’s ‘Weat- 
miueter School; Men of the Time, od. J887; 
Times, 19 Nor. 1888, p. 6; Devon and Exeter 
Daily Gazette, 19-28 Nov. 1888; Spoikot Deni¬ 
son’s Notes from my Journal, 1900, p. 244 ] 

W. P. C. 

COVENTRY, ANDHEW (1764-1832), 
agriculturist, horn in 1764, was oldest son of 
QeorgeCovontry, minister of the ReliofOhuroh 
at Stitohell in Koxhnrghshlre. Through Ms 



mollipr, whose maiden name wasHonTtr^ 
herited tho estate of Shanwell, near ffin 
and some other landed properly in PerthsS 
He was educated at the university of vT' 
burgh, and on 16 Dee. 1782 he was elecM 
member of the Medical Society of Edinhi^i 
{List of Members of the Medieal 
Edinburgh, 1820). In September 17^ if 
graduated M.D. {List of Gradimtesinm 
cine in University Edinburgh, 1867) for i 
thesis, ‘ De Scarlatina Oynanchica .’' H u 
not clear whether he ever practised as a 
physician; but ho appears to have specialised 
in the sciences hearing upon airricultnip 
On 7 July 1790 lirSvilfiam Palteaer 
took the first steps towards endowing > 
chair of agriculture in the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, nominating at the same time Coreni 
try to be the first professor. Hitherto oc¬ 
casional lectures on this subject had been 
delivered by other professors, e.g. by the 
professor of chomistiy. Dr. "William CuIIcb 
[q. V.], at the inst igat ion of Lord Kamea V 
much fuller . - 

John 1 

feasor ( _ _ 

Tho foundniion of the new chair appeiw 
to have been regarded with a good deal of 
jealousy; tho professor of natural history 
protesting that ho was not to be h inrla^'d 
lliereby from tooolung ‘ any bronch of 
natural scioneo,’ to which tho professor of 
botany objected as infringing his rights; 
while Coventry on his part insisted that 
none hut himself had the right to give'a 
separata oourao of gcorgical lectures.’ More¬ 
over, tho endowment and palronago of a 
chair by a private individual wos at that date 
without prooedoiit. in the unLvorBity,aiid ap- 
ponrs to hnvo aroused feelings of opposition, 
In spite of those obstacles Coventry he- 
onmo, on 17 Nov. 1700, tho first professor rf 
ngrioulturo in tho university, and continued 
to hold the post until 1831, The endow¬ 
ment of tho chair amounted to only 601. per 
annum; but Covontry supplemented W 
work as a toaober by many other duties. 
‘Tie was oonslantly called on to arbitratem 
land questions, and to give evidence before 
the court of session and before committees 
of the House of Commons; tho drainage of 
Loch Leven and the reclamation of the 
surrounding lands wore carried out under 
his directions ’ (Anux. Gbant, Story of th 
University of Edinburgh, 1884, i. 846-7). 
Coventry gave evidence before the royal 
commission appointod in 1826 to investigate 
tho condition of the nnivorsitiesand colleges 
of Scotland, when ho said that he had de¬ 
livered thirty-two courses, some of them 
consisting of more than 140 lectures each. 
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the subject lie tauglit was not 
f for ffraduation, he had attracted 
T . Irvins in number from thirty to 
Towards the end of his 
l^nSof office, however, ho oppeors to have 
SSdonly in alternate years ‘ persuading 
who wished toottend him during 
^fi^on when he was tobe absent to put 
to attend the classes of 
fpSev wid botany in the ineanlimo.’ 

commission, which oondudod its 
..tears in 1830, recommended among other 
iforms that the chair of agriculture should 
rabolished ‘unless a class could be pro- 
riJedfor it, and taught regularly. 

Coventry, who was now sixly-throo, ac- 
.mdinalv resigned, and woe siiocoedcd by 
Sow (1786-i8B9) [q. v.]on 10 March 
1831. He died in the ne-Yt year. 

He wrote, in addition to the tliosia re- 
fpiredto above: 1. ‘Ecmarlts on Live Stock 
aad relative Suhjaets,’ 1800 (not in Brllish 
Vnseum, but in libraiy of h’aoulty of Advo- 
eates). 2. ‘ Discouraos oxiilanalory of the 
Object and Ban of the Oourso of Lecturoa on 
ipiculture and Eural Economy,’ 1808. 
a‘Notes on the Oultura and Dropping of 
iiablaLand,’1811. The treatises attributed 
to him by Grout, on ‘Dairy Produce’ and 
‘The Sueceaeion of Drops and the Valuation 
otSoile,’ are not to be found cither in tho 
British Museum or in tho library of tho 
Fscidty of Advocates. They aro porlinps 
identical with (1) and (3) ahovo. 

Tha Andrew Coventry who in 1829 
edited, and presontod to iho Ennnatyiiu 
Club,Petruccio Ubaldini’a 'noacrittiono del 
Bgnodi Scotia’ was a dilfovonL porsonj in 
jDite of the direct statement made agiunst 
iusname in the Biitieh Museum Oaialoguu; 
ha was an advocate, and would appear, from 
the list of members of the Bannal^iio Oluh 
pubMed' in 1840, to havo hoen still living 
M that year. A third Andrew Dovontry, 
also declared in tho British hruscum Cata¬ 


logue to be tho professor of ngriciillim', do- 
liveredthe Ulhsler Hall looturo ‘ On somo 
of tho most curious invonlions and dis¬ 
coveries in recent times,’ which was jirinlod 
for private circulation in 1830, 

[Alai, Grant’s Story of tlie University of 
Edinburgh, 1884, i. 346-7, ii. 466; Oat. of the 
Iiibraiy of the Paoulby of Advocates; authorities 
cited abors.J E, 0-n, 


flOWDBN-OLAEKE, Mbs. MAEY 
(1809-1808), writer ou Shahospooro. [See 
CUBXB.j 

COWIN', JOSEPH (1831-1000), poli- 
tioinn and journnllat, horn at Stella llaU, 
Bliydon-on-l^nB, on 0 July 1831, was ol4est 

TOt. XXII,—siri', 


son of Sir Joseph Cowen, who represented 
Newcastle in parliament from 1866 to his 
death in 1873, and was knighted for per¬ 
sonal services extending over many years on 
iho Bivor Tyne oommission with the result 
of rondoring the river navigable for sea¬ 
going ships instead of for coal barges merely, 
llis ancestors came from Lindisfame, and 
they lived, laboured, and died on Tyneside 
during thrac centimes, many being employed 
at Winlaton in Sir Ambrose Crowley’s fac¬ 
tory for smith’s waves. Their employer is he- 
lievod to bo the Sir John Anvil of Addison’s 
‘Snectator.’ 

Cowon’s grandfather was the last member 
of tho Cowen family in Sir John’s employ¬ 
ment, and, on the closing of the factory in 
1816, this grandfather began business on his 
own account at Blaydon Burn. Tho worke 
tliaro wore devoted to making live-bricks and 
gas retorts; Sir Joseph Cowen greatly en¬ 
larged them. Cowen himself, who devivod 
a very largo inooiuo from them, sold them 
shortly before his death. 

Cowen was educated, first at a private 
school in Eyton, and secondly at tho uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh. Ilia university career 
was chiotly remarkable for his pre-ominonoe 
in the dolialing society. 'Whilo a student he 
intorost od himself in the rovolnt ionary move- 
inonts ou iho continent in 1848, and made 
Manxini'it aequaintonco hyleltcr. Ho took 
no degree. 

A flor leaving tho university Oowon joined 
his father in hiisiiiosB; hut he still coiitiiiiiod 
to promote revolution throughout Europe. 
Ill's lUovomentB were closely wntohod by 
sniosin tbo service of foreign police in order 
tliat tliey might dieoovor bow revolutionary 
dooumonts wore imporlod into thoir roapee- 
livo countries, 'riicsn papers wore rooUy 
smuggled among the shipments of fire-bricks 
which wore made from Blaydon Burn to 
foroign parts, Cowen niimbci'cd among his 
guosts and friends Mazsini, Kossuth, Louis 
Blanc, and Lodru Rolliii; "Wysocki, who 
was a loader of the insurgent Hungarians ; 
Mieroslawski and Worcell, who were Polos 
in revolt against Eussia; and TIorzon and 
Bakunin, who wore Eussiaus and tho do- 
(fiarml onemios of tho Euasian government, 
'Without his aid tho lot of many foreign 
rofugoos in England would havo been i'nr 
harder, his piirao being always open to help 
them, whilo his pen was always ready to 
advocate their cause and encourage their 
oil'orls. At homo Oowon sympathised with 
chai'tists ,and strenuously laboured on their 
bohalf. He was on active member of the 
northern reform league, which was founded 
on 3 Jan. 1868, and existed till 1862, In 

KK 
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1866 it -was reorganised ■witli Oowen as 
cUairmau. 

He wrote inuoli for tie public press, being 
a contributor from boyhood to the ‘_New- 
casLle Chronicle,’ of which, in later life, he 
became proprietcr and editor. He also esta¬ 
blished a monthly, the ‘Northern Tribune.’ 
On his father’s death in 1873 he succeeded 
him as member for Newcastle, having a 
majority of 1,003. He was chosen again at 
the general election in 1874. His maiden 
epeech was delivered in 1870 on the Iloyal 
Iwles Bill, and it produced a strong im¬ 
pression on the House of Commons, Disraeli 
Bending his compliments. Cowen did not 
conceal his satisfaction that a political oppo¬ 
nent should have done so, nor his chagrin 
that Gladstone, whom he supported, had dis¬ 
paragingly referred to one of his speeches as 
emelung o f the lamp. Indeed, all his speeches 
were carefully prepared and very rhetorical 
in form, as wore his writings. It was ob¬ 
vious that he had adopted too many of the 
mannerisms of Macaulay. In the Iioiiso of 
Commons his delivery was marred by a 
strong Northumbrian accent'; but this was 
no defect when he addressed lus constituents. 
His popularity was somewhat lessened by 
what was considered to be his erratic con¬ 
duct, such as the support he gave to the 
tory government in the case of the Busso- 
Turliish warj but he olways cherished his 
right to independence in judgment and ac¬ 
tion. A home ruler before Gladstone toolc 
lip the question, Cowen remained so to the 
end of his life, but he also remained an im¬ 
perialist of a pronounced type. Tie cultivat ed 
mdepaudence in all relations of life. His 
customary dress was that of a Northumbrian 
miner on a Sunday, which was then a novelty 
in the House of Commons, lie had an 
aversion to society, yet, being very rich, open- 
handed, and well read, he was a welcome 
guest everywhere. 

When entering a public meeting of the 
electors of Newoostle ou 18 March 1880 he 
was crushed and injured internally, never 
wholly recovering from the elTects, Be- 
eleoted in 1880, he retired at the general 
election in 1886, refusing to bo a candidate 
again. He continued to conduct the ‘ New¬ 
castle Chronicle ’ till his sudden death 
on 18 Feb. 1900. In 1864 he married Jane, 
the daughter of John Thompson of Fat- 
field, Durham, and he left behind him a 
son and daughter. A portrait of Cowen is 
prefixed to his ‘Life and Speeches,’ by 
(Major) Evan Bowland Jones, 1885. 

(SiiTOlement to Naweastle Ohronielo, 39 Feb. 
1900; The Times of same date; Life and Speeches, 
by Major E. E. Jones, 1885 j F. E. 


COWIE,BENJAMIN MORGAiTiSr 

1900), dean of Exeter, horn in 

Surrey, on 8 June 1816, was the^i; 

son of Bobert Cowie, a merchant 
surance agent, descended from a i 
famUy long settled in London. T\Tien2 
eight years old he was placed at a Z 
fiionnat at Passy under an matruototnS 
Savary, and was taught mathematii^ 
four years by two Savoyards named PeW 
and Sardou, lie was admitted to St JoW 
College, Cambridge, as a sizar in Jul’vl8s,i 
and as a pensioner on 12 Oct. IlegradnaN 
B.A. ns senior wi'angler in 1889, M A 

1842, B.D. in 1866, and D.D. in 1880 
1839 he was chosen second Smith’s ■pnzfc 
man, being placed below Percival ftoe 
[q.v. SuppL], who was second ■toshbW 
Cowie wae admitted a fellow of St, Joha’’ 
College on 10 March. He was mUi tte d J 
student of Lincoln’s Inn on 8 Nov. 188; 
but relinquished Die study of the law end 
was ordained deacon in 1841 and priest in 
1842 by Joseph Allen, bishop of &\y 
resided for some years in college, and dimn» 
tins period prepared Ms ‘ Descriptive Cati- 
logue of the Momisoidpts and scarce Boola 
in the Library of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge ’ (Cambridge, 4101, which was issued 
by the Cambridge Antiquarian Society in 

1843. In that year he vacated his fellowship 
by marriage, and became ciirote at St. Paul's, 
Knightsbridgo, under AVilliam James Early 
Bennett [q.v. Suppl.], with whose hiut 
church views he was iu sympathy. In IBM 
he was appointed principal and senior mathe¬ 
matical lecturer of the recently founds 
college for civil onginews at Putney, aid 
during his residence there ho acted os hono¬ 
rary socretary to the committee of manige- 
ment of St. Mark’s College at Chelaealui 
training parochial eohoolmnsters,thenundet 
the priiioipalship of Dorwent Coleridge [q.v.] 
Upon the dissolution of the college forciiil 
engineeiB in 1861 he took up his residence 
for four or five years at the Manor House, 
Stoke D’Ahernon, Cohhara, Surrey. In 18^ 
and again in 1866 he was chosen select 
preacher at Cambridge. His sermons, 
preached at Great St. Mary’s, Cambridge, in 
1866, were publiehed under the title ‘On 
Sacrifice; the Atopoment, Vicarious OMar 
tion, and Example of Christ, and the Funiah- 
ment of Sin' (Cambridge, 8vo). In 18B3 
and 1864 he woe llulsean lecturer, and his 
lectures, entitled ‘ Scripture Bilficulties,’ 
were published in two volumes, the first in 
1863 and tho second in 1864. In 1866 he 
was appointed professor of geometry at 
Gresham College. On 28 Nov, 1868 lieoae 
appointed fifth minor canon and snccentoi 
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Cathedral, and on 17 Maroi 
?L4\ewM presented to the rectory of St. 

Jewry with St. Mary Magdalene, 
M r^twet by the dean and chapter of St. 
S’f He showed his sympaW with 
iXiuich tendencies by developing an 

5x’S'Srf.“S“K'st 

'^mvHtMent inspector of echoole from 
fgsfTffi and on 14 Jan. 1871 he was 
.nMinted chaplain in ordinary to the queen, 
r 1866 he was Waihurton lecturer on 
iVey St Lincoln's 1^, publishing his 
femes in 1873 under the title ‘ The Voice 

of God’ (London, 8vo). . , , v 

In October 1872 he was nominated by 
Sladstone dean of Manchester, and in 1880 
iBwas chosen prolocutor of tho lower house 
of the convocation of Yorlf, an office which 
Jie filled for three years. As dean of Man¬ 
chester Oowie was custodian of the collo- 
riite church, and the restoration of Ohotham 
tal was due t o his effort s. II e did good 
(ernes in Manchester in the cause of educa¬ 
tion, acting as a governor of tho granimnr 
lehool and as a member of tho council of 
Owens College. In 1879, after tho death of 
IVancie Eobert Haines [q-v.], he was elected 
(feoflfee of Ohetham College. Upon the 
death of Tamer Orossley ho undertook tho 
coimletion of the eupplemontary catalogue 
of cSietham’s library. 

In 1888 Cowie was appointed dean of 
Eieter. He died in London on 3 hlay 
1900. On 10 Aug. 184.3 he was married at 
Pouffhill, Corpwall, to his cousin, Gertrude 
Mbit (d. IB March 1800), second doughler 
of Thomns Oornsew of Floxhury Ilall, 
Poughill. By her he had sovoral ohildron. 

Besides the works already muntionod, 
Oowie was the author of numerous published 
aermons, letters, and oddn'sees, and coutri- 
huted an essay on ' Toleration ’ to the second 
(eries of the ' Church and tho Age ’ (Lon¬ 
don, 1874,8vo), edited by Archibald Weir 
and William iJdrymple Mpclagan. 

[Eagle, Juno 1000; Times, 4 May 1900; Boaso’s 
Cimeci. Cornub. 1800 ; Men and Women of the 
^oe, 1899; Henneasy's Kovnm Hoport, IScclos. 
1898, pp. 66, 267 ; Orockford's Clerical Biree- 
toiy.] B. I. 0. 

OOWPER (afterwards OOWPBK-TBM- 
PLE), WILLIAM FUANOIS, Bakok 
M oTraT-THMPLn (1811-1888), bom at Brockot 
Hall, Hertfordshire, on IS Dec. 1811, was 
aecond son of Beter, fifth Earl Cowper (1778- 
1837), and his wife, Emily Mary, sister of 
William Lamb, second Viscount Melbourne 
fg. V.], the prime minister. Ilis elder brother, 
Geoige A’uguetuB JFvodeijok (1806-1860), 


succeeded as sixth Earl Oov^er, and was 
father of the present earl. The fifth earl 
died on 27 June 1837, and on 11 Deo. 1889 
his widow married as her second husband 
Henry John Temple, third viscount Palmer¬ 
ston [q. V.] ; her salon as well as her wit and 
charm materially aided Palmerston in his 
career; she died on 11 Sopt. 18G9. 

Her son, William jUraiicis, was educated 
at Eton, where he afterwards remarked that 
he learnt no English whatever, end in 1827 
entoi’ed as a comet tho royal horso guards; 
ho was promoted to be lieutunaiit Si 1832, 
captain (unattached) in 1836, and feevut 
major in 1862. In 1836 he become private 
secretary to his uncle. Lord Melbourne, (hen 
prime minister, and was returned to parlia¬ 
ment as momher for Hertford, which he con¬ 
tinued to represent until 1808. In 1841 he 
was appointed a junior lord of tlie treasury, 
and when the wliigs returnod to offee in 
1840 he bocame a lord of (he admiralty. ITe 
held this post until March 1862, and again 
from Deeembof 1853 to Pobrunry 1866, vdion 
ho was mndo under-secrolaiy for home affiiirs. 
Ri.x months later he was appointed president 
of tho hoard of health and sworn of tlie 
privy council; in Pehninry 1857 ho wma 1 rane- 
furred to tho nowly Croat nd vice-presidency of 
tlio coinmitt 00 of council on education, and 
on 21 Sopt. 1867 resumed the presidency of 
tho hoard of hmilth, holding both ollioos 
tog other till March 1868. In 1868 ho passed 
the Medical Practitioners Act eslabhsliing 
tho Medical Oonncil, and his speech exphiiu- 
ing its provisioiiB was published in llio siirae 
year. In August ] 869 Cowper became viee- 
prusidont of tho hoard of trade, and in I'k'- 
bruary 1800 commissioiiev of works, an oltlcu 
he coniinueil to hold until 1800. 

In this capacity Cowper did much useful 
work; in 1803 ho carried tho Thames Mm- 
baiikmont Bill, and in 180.3 the Courts of 
JuBtioe Building Bill. Hu initiated the 
practice of distributing for charitable pur¬ 
poses llowers from the Loudon parlm, and 
was keenly interested in the elforts lo chuck 
enoloanres. In 1800 ho carried the Mutru- 
politan OommoiiB Act. the fimt measure 
whicli empowered a local author!^ to undoi>* 
toko the caro and monagomont of a common 
as an open space, and m February 1807 he 
became filrst president of the Ooipmoiis Pre¬ 
servation Society, which had been slortqd 
in 1806. In 18Ci9, os diairmon of tlie seleqt 
committee on the enclosure acts> k? '^us 
instrumental in preserving meny rptaJ, com¬ 
mons, and to his ection in 1871 was largely 
due tho failure of the attempt to ei^close 
Epping Forest. Oowpor also waged yvar 
witk mfliny of his neighboqrs in tho New 
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Forest over the same question. His action 
may have been stimulated by liis friend 
John Buskin [q. v. Suppl.], and in 1871 
Oowper and (Sir) Thomas^ Dyke Acland 
V. Suppl.] -wero the original trustees of 
Buskin’s guild of St. George. 

In 1866 Oowper oeased to be first com¬ 
missioner of works when the conservatives 
under Derby returned to power, and ho was 
not included in Oladstoneu first administra¬ 
tion in 1868. ills mother died on 11 Sept. 
1869, and Oowper inherited under Palmer¬ 
ston's will many of his estates in Ireland 
and Hampshire, including Broadlands, near 
Bomsey. By royal license, dated 17 Nov. 1869, 
he assumed the name Temple in addition to 
Oowper, and he represented South Hampshire 
from 1868 till his elevation to the peerage. 

In the parliament of 1868 to 1874 Oowper- 
Temple took an important part in the debates 
on education. As first vice-president of the 
committee ho had interested himself in the 
subject, and an address he delivered at Liver¬ 
pool in October 1868 was published in tho 
same year by the National Association for 
the Promotion of Social Science. After the 
second reading of Forster’s Education Bill in 
1870 Oowper-Tomplo put down an amend¬ 
ment to exclude from all rate-built schools 
every catechism and formulary distinctive of 
denominational creed. The governmout ac¬ 
cepted the amendment, and it became famous 
as the Oowper-Temple clause. On 26 May 
1880 he was, on Gladstone’s recommenda¬ 
tion, created Baron Mount Temple of Mount 
Temple, co. Sligo, During his later years 
he confined himself mainly to philanthropic 
activity, advocating such measures as the 
Oriminal Law Amendment Act of 1887. He 
died at Broadlands on 16 Oct. 1888, and 
was buried at Bomsey on tho 20lh, 

Mount Temple married, first, on 27 June 
1843, Harriett Alicia, daughter of Daniol 
Gurney of North Buncton, Norfolk; she died 
on 28 Aug. foUowing, and on 21 Nov. 1848 
he married Georgiona, daughter of Yico- 
admiral John Bichard Delap Tollemacho. 
By neither wife had he any issue; tho title 
became extinct on his death, and the property 
he inherited from Lord Palmerston passed to 
his nephew, the Bight Hon. Evelyn Ashley. 

[Burke’s and G, E. O[okayna]'s Peerages; The 
Times, 17,18,22, and 23 Oot. 1888; Mon of the 
Time, ed, 1887; Ann. Begister, 1870, pp. 63, 
66; Ashley’s Life of Palmerston; Collingwood’s 
Life of Bnskin; Hodder’s Life and Work of 
the seventh Bari Shaftesbury, ii. 41, 79, 226, 
iii. 18S, 188; Brit. Museum Cat.] A. F. P. 

OOX, SAMUEL (1820-1893), thoologi- 
oal writer, was born on 19 April 1820 near 
London, and educated at a scbool at Stoke 


Newington. At the age offourteenW^T 
apprenticed at the London docks. wWi! 


fatlier was employed, but on the exrim!™ 
of his indentures resigned his posituiu Z 
entered the Stepney College to nrenate iZ 
self for tho baptist ministry. After paj 'Z 
the college course and matricnlatine 
London University, Oox became i^a?? 
pastor of the baptist chapel in St. PaniC 
Square, Southsea. In 1864 he accented m 
invitation to Byde, Ida of "Wight, where L 
romained till 1859. A disorder in thetlumt 
compelled him to desist from preaching and 
caused him to turn his attention 
to literature. He wrote for the ‘Freeman’ 
the organ of the baptists, and ocoasionnlli 
acted as editor, and became a contnbutorto 
the ‘Nonconformist,’ the ‘Christian Spec¬ 
tator,’ the ‘Quiver,’ ®nd other relinons 
periodicals. In 1861 ho was appointed 
secretary to tlio committee for arranpngthe 
bicentenary of the ejectment in 1662, Bnt 
the throat delicacy proved less permanent 
than had been feared, so that in 1888 he 
ventured to accept a call to the pastorate of 
the Mansfield Bead baptist chapel, Nottmg- 
ham, a position ho occupied snccessfallT 
and happily till 1888, when failing health 
oompellod Iiis resignation, lie then retirel 
to Ilafitings, whore he died on 27 Mnwlj 
1893. He was huriod in the general cemetery 
at Nottingham. In 1873 he married Elia 
Tebbutt 01 Bluntisham, Huntingdonshire. 

Although Cox’s ministry was effective and 
zoalouR, his chiof activity was as a writer. 
Ills resumption of ministerial work in 1883 
did not iutorfero with his literary energy, 
which lod to his undortnking in 1876 tne 
editorshiu of tho ‘ Pixpositor.’ The concep¬ 
tion of this monthly mngnzine was evolved 
by Oox from his own work ns a preacher 
and writer on tho Bible, lie was editortill 
1884, being responsible for volumes i. to xv,, 
some of whieh ho wrote almost entirely him¬ 
self. But he gathered round him a dietin- 

f iished slnlF, including such men os Dm, 
OMB, Farrar, Marcus Dods, and Professor 
Bobertson Smith, Tho infiuence of the 
raagazino upon religious thought in England 
can hardly he over-estimated. Its general 
tendency is perhaps best indicated by a sen¬ 
tence in Cox’s own exposition of his aims in 
the first number: ‘ Our sole purpose is to 
expound the scriptures honestly and intelli¬ 
gently by permitting them to explain them¬ 
selves ; neither thrusting upon them miracles 
which they do not claim or dogmas to which 
they lend no support, nor venturing to ques¬ 
tion the doctrines they obviously teach or 
tho miracles which they plninfy affirm,’ 
Cox’s soTvices to learning reemved the re- 
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of nearly simullanaous 
- Lm A^rdeen, Edinburgh, and St.. 

S^TIniveraities of their degree of O.D. 

1882 the offer of the last- 
^ mpd but found himself eompelled after 
r/ lo his editorship because the 
Sihof his riews had beeomo displeawng 
She proprietors of the magazine. Cox 
L seated Siat he ^va3 the writer of thirty 
Sums and the editor of twenty more, 
imone his more important worics are; 
i 'lie Secret of Life: being eight faor- 
Ls preached nt Nottingham,’ London, 
Tuv. firo. 3. ‘ The Private Lottera of St. 
Pwl'anaSt. John. Hy S. C.,’London, 1807, 
gfo This book, being enlhnsuistically re- 
Tieiwd by Pr. George hlacdoimld in the 
iSnectator,’ was Cox's first siiooess as an 
jutMt. 3. 'The Quest of the Chief Good: 
gvaository Leoliiros on the Book Ecolo- 
X . ^ By S. C.,’London, IflOa, 8vo -, 
this was rewritten for the ‘ Itxpositor s 
Bible ’ and published in 1890 as ‘ The Book 
of Ecclesiaates, with a Now Translation.’ 
4. 'The Eesurrection. Twelve Expository 
lisays on tlio Fifloonth Chaptor of St. 
Paurs First Epistle to the Corinlluana,’ 
1869, 8vo. 0. ‘Sermons for ray 
Curates, hy T. T. Lynch. Edited hy S. 0.,’ 
London, 1871, 8vo. 0. ‘An Expositor’s 
NoterBookj or. Brief Essays on Chacurn or 
l^read Scriptures/ London, 1873, 8vo. 
7, ‘Biblical Expositions; or. Brief Essays on 
Obscure or hiisroad Sorinluroa,’ London, 
1874, 8 to! this is ‘virtually a second vo¬ 
lume' of No. 0. 8. ‘ The Pilgrim Psalms, 
as Exposition of the Songs of Jlcgroes,’ 
London, 1874, 8vo, 9. ‘ The Book of lliith. 
A Popular Exposition,' London, 1870, 8vo, 
10, ‘Expositor Essays and I)iBCO\irsaa,' 
London, 1877,8vo. 11. ‘ Salvator Mundi j 
or, la Christ the Saviour of oil MonP' Lon¬ 
don, 1877,8vo. Of all Cox’s works (his was 
tte most widely road and tlio most in¬ 
fluential. It was followed in 188!5 liy a 
eequBl,’The Larger Hope,’ Londmi, lUmo; 
in which the aut&r doliiiou his position wit.h 
i^ard to universalism, and answorod some 
c^is critics. Among coiml orhlasts to Cox’s 
teaching may he mentioned ‘ Tlio Boclrines 
of AnniliilatiouaiidTJnivorsalism , . . With 
critical notes and a Boviow of “ Salvator 
Mundi”’ (London, 1881), hy Thomas Wood. 
The postscript of this olmllougcB Cox’s im¬ 
partiality as editor of the ‘ Expositor,’ and 
affords an instance of the kind of complaints 
whichhrought about his resignation. 13. ‘A 
Ctommentary on the Book of Job, with a 
Translation,' Loudon, 1880, 8vo. 18, 'The 
Genesis of Evil, and other Serinoiis, mainly 
Expositoi'y,’ London, 1880, 8vo, 14, ‘Ba¬ 


laam ; an Exposition and a Study,’ Londoh, 
1884,8vo. 16. ‘ Miracles! an Argument and 
a Challenge,' London, 1884, 8vo. 16. ‘Ex¬ 
positions,’ London, 1685, 8vo; this was con¬ 
tinued till four volumes wore issued. 17. ‘The 
Bird's Nest, and other Sermons forChildren of 
all Ages,’ London, 1886, 8vo. This volumo 
occupies a unique position among collec¬ 
tions of sermons mr children. 18. ‘The 
ITouso and its Builder, with other I)is- 
coiirsos,’ London, 1880, 8vo, 10, ‘ The Ile- 
hruw Twins: a Vindication of God’s Ways 
with Jacob and Esau. By S. Cox, D.l). 
Prefatory Memoir hy his wife (Eliza Cox),’ 
London, 1804,8vo. 

[Tlio prefatory memoir of (10) above is the 
mam authority for the facts of Cox’s life. Soo 
also obituary notices in the Freeman, 7 April 
1803 1 Tmlopendcnl, G April 1803 ; British 
Weekly, 30 March 1803; Christian World, 
30 March 1893; Cox’s prefatory matter in (5) 
and (10) ahovo,] E. B. 

COXWELL, IIl!lNRY('m ACEY) (1810- 
IfKlO), aeronaut, youngest son of Commander 
Joseph Coxwell of the royal navy, and graiid- 
bon of the Bov. Charles Ooxwo)l of Abliug- 
(on llousu, (floucoslorshiro, was born at the 
pnrsnnngo at Wouldham, on the Medway, 
on 3 11 arch 1810. lie wont to school at 
Chatham, whithor his family inovod in 1832, 
and in 1836 ho was apprenticed to a surgeon 
duutisl. His hoyisli imagination was greatly 
oxcitod by balloons, and lio ejiared no ellbrts 
to wilnosB as many ascents as possible; 
among tho aornnaiits ho admired and envied 
ns n hoy wove Mrs. Ornhnm, Oliarlos Green, 
Cocking, and .John ITnmpton. Tho success¬ 
ful voyage of the Nassau balloon from 
Vauxhall Gordons into Oormniiy stimulntod 
his onthusiiism, hut it was not until 19 Aug. 
1844 that ho had an opportunity nt Ponton- 
villo of making an asconl. In tho antutnn 
of tlio following year he projected and edited 
‘Tlio Balloon, or Aerostatic Magazine,' of 
which about twelve numbers appeared at 
irrogulnr iiUorvals. Tn 1847, at Vnuxholl, 
ho ascondod in Oypson's balloon in company 
with Albert Bmith, during a heavy storm, 
tho descent being one of ' tho most perilous 
recorded in tho oimals of aerostation.’ An 
euormouB rent was discovered in tho bal¬ 
loon, and the lives of tho passengers were 
only saved hy Coxwcll’s readiness in con¬ 
verting tho balloon, as far as possihlo, into a 
parachute. In 1848 ho was entrusted with 
tho manugomunt of a balloon, tho Sylph, in 
Brussels, and suhsequenlly made ascents at 
Antwerp, Elborfold. Cologne, and Johan- 
nihherg m Prussia; in 1849 he oxhibitod liis 
balloon at Kroll's Gardens, Berlin, and do- 
Boonslratod tho ease with which polai'ds 
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could bo dUcharged in the air; in Saptem- 
ber lie mado excursions to Stettin, Breslau, 
and Hamburg. At HanoTer, in the sum¬ 
mer of 1860, he had a narrow escape, owing 
to the proximity of lofty trees, and during 
this year and the next he took up many pw- 
sengers at Berlin, Prague, Vienna, Leipzig, 
and elsewhere. In 1863 he roturned to 
London and made ascents at Oremorno Gar¬ 
dens. In September 1851 he mode some 
demonstrations in signalling from a balloon 
at Surrey Gardens. 

In Juno 1803 he made some interesting 
meteorological observations in the eapacitv 
of aeronaut to Dr. James Glaishor, 

On 6 Sept, in the same year Ooxwoll and 
Glaisher attained the greatest height on re- 
cQrd,somolhingbetweon thirty-six and thirly- 
sovon thousand feet, or ‘fully seven miles.’ 
Glaisher became insensible, and Coxwell lost 
all sensation in his hands, but managed just 
in time to pull tho valve-cord with his tooth. 
The balloon dipped nineteen thousand foot 
in fifteen mlnutos, and a final descent was 
safely m.ado near Ludlow (from Wolver- 
hamplon). Between these two famous as¬ 
cents Coxwell made his first experiments in 
military ballooning at Aldershot in July 
1863. In 1863, in comnony with Ilon^ 
Negretti, ha made the first aerial trip in 
England for purposos of photography. In 
1864-5, in the Research, he made some very 
successful ascents in Ireland, and gave some 
lectures upon aerostation. When tho Pranco- 
German war broke out in 1870 he went to 
manage some war-balloons for tbe Germans, 
lie formed two companies, two oflicers, and 
forty-two men, at Cologne, and his assistant 
wont on to Strnssburg, but tho town sur¬ 
rendered before much service was rendered. 

On 17 Juno 1885 ho mado his last ascent' 
in a large balloon, the City of York, IIo hod 
made an annual display at York for several 
years, and there ho bade farewell to a pro¬ 
fession of which he had been one of the 
most daring exponents for over forty years. 
His immunity from serious accidents was 
due to his instinctive prudence, but still 
more to his thorough knowledge of balloon¬ 
ing tackle. After hie retirement he lived 
for a time at Tottenham, but migrated 
thence to Seaford in iSussox, whoro ho died 
on 6 Jan. 1000. During 1887-9 Coxwell 
collected together in two volumes a number 
of interesting but ill-arranged and confus¬ 
ing chapters upon his career as an aeronaut, 
to which he gave the title ‘My Life and 
B&lloon Experiences; ’ to vol. i. is added a 
supplementary chapter on military balloon- 
iug. As a frontispiece is a photographic 
porta-ait, reproduced in the ‘Illustrated 


London News’ GS Jan. lOOOwTth^* 
the foremost balloonist of the last t ip 
century. '‘™‘ 


[Times, 11 Sept. 1862, 6 Jan. 1900- lli»,. 
Ixindon News. 13 J.ra. 1900; GlaUher'»T „f' 
in the Air, 1871; CoxweU’a My Life and 
loon Experiences, 1887-9; Hatton Tub,^- 
Astra Oiietra; Dd Fonviollo’s Courses enBalll 
1890 : Men and Women of the Tune iSSl 
edit.] 

CRAKE, AUGUSTINE DAVID (1886 

1890), devotional writer and story-tellet' 
the eldest, son of Jesse Crake, was bom m’ 

1 Oct. 1836 at Chalgrove, Oxfordshire, ;rbeta 
his father kept a middle-class school, fiteal 
ing away from the strong oalvinistio sur^ 
roundings amid which he was brought an 
Crake was baptised into tbo church of Eng¬ 
land in 1868, and gaining a position as a 
teacher was enabled to secure a degtee at 
London University (matriculated 1862 B,A 
1804). lie was ordained deacon by ashop 
WilberfoTce in 1806, and was appomted 
second muster ontl chaplain of the chuich 
of England middle-class school of All 
Saints’, Bloxhnm, near Banbury, a position 
which he retained from 180,5 to 1878. Ho 
was senior ourato of St. MioWl's, Swan- 
more, in tho Isle of Wight, 1878-0, and 
vicar of 8t. Peter’s, Havenstreet, in the 
island from 1879 to 1886, when ho effected 
an oxchango and became vicar of Cholsey, 
neor Wallingford. He was chaplain at 
Moulsford Asylum, 1886-6. At Cholsny he 
was beginning to gather some pupils ronnd 
him, but ho was cub off prematurely on 
18 Jan. 1800, at tho age of fifty-three. He 
was buried in Cholsey Savoyard on 23 Jan. 
when many of his old liloxham pupib 
followed his remains to the grave. He 
married in 1879 Annio, daughter rf John 
Lucas of the Oxford Observatory. 

Crake was tlio author of a long series of 
historical story books, written to illustrate 
tho trials and triumphs of the church in 
Britain; these stories, in which Oiake’s 
topom-aphical knowledge of Oxfordaliite 
and Berkshire is used to advantage, were 
related orally in tho first instance to the 
boys of Bloxham school, by whom they were 
much appreciated. They have been de¬ 
scribed as not unworthy successors of tbe simi- 
lartales of John Mason Neale [i^.v.] Inl873 
be published a ' History of tbo Oburcb under 
tho Roman Empire,’ a moi!e aihbitioaB effort, 
which obtained a large circulation, being 
^oatlylndomandbystudents who desiderated 
m-evity of treatment. His chief devotional 
books and stories wore : 1. * Simple Prayers 
for School Boys,’ Oxford, 1867, 1870. 
2. ‘Tho Bread of Lifo,’ Oxford, 1868i4tb 
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fully concluded before the time specified, tie 
day of tie closing of tie Great Exhibition, 

26 Sept. 1861. 

Among otier works carried out by Cramp- 
ton were tie Berlin waterworks, jointly 
witi Sir Charles Fox; tie Smyrna railway, 
tie Varna roiLway, and various lines m 
Ecnt. These were merged into tie London, 
Chatiam, and Dover Railway, for which he 
designed six pioneer locomotives in 1867. 
Tie outside firebox shells used upon these 
and upon tie majority of modem engines 
are still known as Crampton's. 

He also invented a rotary dust-fuel fur¬ 
nace, which was used for some time in Wool¬ 
wich arsenal (see Proc, Inst. MerJian. JSnr 
gineers, 1870, p. 244), brick-making ma¬ 
chinery, and an automatic hydraulic tunnel- 
boring machine. This last was designed 
with special reference to the Channel Tunnel 
project, and was described in a lecture given 
by Crampton to thelnslitution of Mechani¬ 
cal Engineers at Leeds in 1682 (ib, 1882, 
p. 4.4Q). 

Crampton took a lively interest in tho pro¬ 
gress ofliis native place. In 18.")l ho started 
the llroadstairs gasworks, subscribing a 
largo portion of tho capital, and eventually 
construoting the works. lie also originated 
and built the waterworks there, and pre¬ 
sented the church with its clock. Do died 
at 19 Ashley Flaoe, Westminster, on 
19 March 1888, and was buried in Kensal 
Green cemetery. Do was twice married, 
and left six sons and one daughter, who 
married Sir Horace Rumbold, ambassador 
at Vienna. 

Crampton was elected an associate of tho 
Institute of Civil Engineers on S March 

1846. and was transferred to tho roll of 
members on 7 March 1864, his nomination 
paper being signed by the greatest engineers 
of the day. lie was an original member of 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers in 

1847, became a momber of council in 1879, 
and a vice-president in 1883. He was on 
tlie council of tho Society of Telegraph En¬ 
gineers, and was an officer of tho Frussian 
order of tho Red Eagle. 

[Engineering, 21 Aug. 188S, 10 Fob. 1886, 

27 April 1888; Bailway Engineer, April 1888; 

Engineer, 27 April 1888; Proc. Inst. Meehan. 
Engineers, July 1888; Iron, 27 April 1888; 
Proo. Inet. OivilEngjneorB,Tols. viii.xvii. xlvi.; 
Pettigrew’s Locomotive Engineering, pp. 21, 
203; Slretton’s Devcbpnicnt of tho Locomotive, 
p. 100 ; Qrande Encyclopddie, s.v.' Crampton;' 
Times, 28 April 1888.] T. 8. 

OBAVEM, Mks. PAULINE MARIE 
ARMANDE AGLAE (1808-1801), au- 
hoross, was born on 12 Ax’ril 1808 at 
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Smigrfis; she was the eldest daughter R 

father,OomteAugustoMoriedeLlFenoiite' 

was of Breton stock, and is mentionedCS 
uprightness and tolemnoe hy OUateaubri,S,j 
in the ‘Mfimoirea d'Cntre-Tombe ’ H 
mothor, also of good family, -(vas Ifnri! 
Obarlotto Albertine de Sourobra 
reau. Tho Com to de la Forronays retumai 
to Franco with tho Due do Berri in IgiT 
When a quarrel with the duke drove him 
froin court he was appointed ambassadi^ 
St. Petersburg, a post he filled for eisht 
years. lu 1827 he returned to Paris^as 
minister for foreign aflairs under OliatlesX 
Thus Paulino, then nineteen years old aw 
laimohed on all tho brilliant society of the 
Restoration. In 1828 her father resigned 
tho French foreign ollioe, and was appointed 
French ambassador to Rome. The journey 
thither, via Pisa and Florence, was made in 
the company of Rio, the art critic, who pet- 
suaded Paulino to put her impressions of 
a vi,«it to the catocomba on paper. There- 
volution of 1830 obliged her father to resign 
the French public Bovvice, and the family 
went to live at Naples. On 10 Feb. 1833 
she seems to have formed one of a party 
who, in ooiiijiany with Sir Walter Scott, 
visited Pompeii (of. Sooir, Journal, ad. 1891, 
p. 876). At Naples Pauline mot Augustus 
Crovon, son of Koppel Richard Craven [q.y,] 
and grandson of Elizabeth, Margiavino of 
Anspuch [q. v.], nn allachfi to the BritUi 
legation at Naplos. They became engaged, 
ond Craven had to overcome his father's op- 
po.sition to his marriage with a Roman catho- 
lie; but iJiB older Craven finally ogreed to 
settle 17,0007. on tho couple. The mainagB 
look place on 24 Aug. 1831 in the chiwel of 
the Acton Palace at Naplos. Mr. and^. 
Craven wont immediately to Itome, where 
the former was rocoivod into the Homan 
catholic church. 


A Borios of family sorrows now overtook 
Mrs. Croven. Ilor brollior Albeit died in 
1830, her father and two sisters in 1843, and 
in 1848 sbo lost lior mother. Craven woe 
for a while paid attache at Lisbon, and in 
1843 was appointod secretory of lection at 
•Stuttgart. During his period of office they 
lived partly at Ciudsruho, partly at Baden. 
In 1847 they spent some time in Paris, 
Craven acting for a while os secretary to 
Lord Normauby, British ambassador in 
Paris. After 1840 Mrs. Craven often visited 
England, and was a frequent guest of Lord 
Palm erst on, Lord Ellesmere, an d Lord Qran- 
villn. All her friends in this country, among 
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■Tiri^waAubrey de Verc, Fanny Kem¬ 
ble Sir Mountstuarb Granl Duff, and Lord 
“ ' • testified to the charm ot her por- 
of insiiirinff Insb- 
d 


Sberitanco, a house was taken in Berkeley 
Square. In 1853 he unsuccessfully stood for 
tbfl Vliamentary representation of Duhlm 
Kv In 1853 they seltlod at Naples, 
ind devoted much time and money to nt- 
temuta at improving tlio social conditions of 
Itown. During this period Mi;a. Uravon 
Ute the ‘K6oit d’uno amur,’ It relates 
the history of her family while they lived 
nt Eome and Naples, from 1830 to 183(3, and 
is a book of great charm, breathiiig a fervent 
devotion to the Boman catholic faith. 

After some difficulty in obtaining the con¬ 
sent of her family and friends, the 'Bficit 
d'uneSffiur’was published on 0 Jan 18(5(1, 
It went through nino editions in a few 
It was reviewed by Emile Mon- 
ttffut in the ‘Eovuo dos deux Mnndos’ 
(April 1806), and was crowned by the 
academy, gaining a prize of 80/., under llin 
anspicea of Villomain. It was translatod 
into Bnglieh, with the title ‘A Hislor’s 
Story,’ in 1868. Thero wore other editioiw 
in 1869 and 1874. Mr. Auhroy do Voro 
wrote two eonnets on it (cl'. In At/Utr and 
Zara, and other Poema, 1877, p. .3:57). 

ill's. Oiwven’s first novel, ‘Anno Hfivorin,’ 
began to appear in the ‘ Oorrosjwiidant ’ in 
March 1867. It was puhlishod In book fonn 
in 1868 and pnesod through twonty-lwo 
editions. It imitates the work of Lady 
Georgiana Oliarlotto Eullerton f(i. v.], to 
whom it is dedicated, and by whom it was 
translated into Englisli in 1800. 

In 1867 Mr. and Mrs. Craven gave up 
their house at Naples and spent sumo time 
in Paris and Borne. Craven’s afliiirs wont 
from bad to worse, and it hocamo nocossary 
for Mrs. Craven to earn raonoy hy her pen. 
'Fleurangc' was ready in 1870, but it was 
difficult to find a Erench pnblislier. Mrs. 
Craven thought of trying hov skill in Eng¬ 
lish, but had not command enough ovor llio 
l^uago to write a book in it. In 1871 
’Fleurango’ was accepted by tlio ‘Oorra- 
spondant.' It was in a fillli edition by 
1873, was crowned by (ho h'ronch academy, 
and was translated into English by 13. lio wlos. 
But, notwitbstanding this success, the pecu¬ 
niary oiroumstaaocs of the Crovens wore very 
strained. An animity ftom the Bavarian 
government in lieu of a claim of Craven’s 
grandmother doss not seem to have helped 
much, and so in 1880 Mrs. Oravon made 
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an arrangoment with hor publisher Didier t6 
pay her 240/. a year for six years on works 
already published, and to pay as before for 
any now ones. 

In 1883 Mrs. Craven visited Queen Vic¬ 
toria at Ushorn^ and the queen afterwards 
roquoBlod Mrs. Craven to send her all her 
works, after writing hor name in each. 
Oravon died at Mouahri, near Lausanne, in 
1884, and was buried at Bouty, the family 
seat of the Eerronays, near Gisors in Nor¬ 
mandy. Mrs, Craven began to write her 
memoirs under tlio title of * Le CJiomiu Par- 
coiu'u,’ hut made little way with them. In 
1800 she became paralysed and lost the 
power of speech; hor intolloot, however, re- 
mniiuid unclouded. After lingoring for ten 
months she died at Paris on I April 1891 
and was buried nt Boiiry with hor husband, 

Mrs. Craven’s books are ns much road in 
England and America as in hVauco, and, 
although she docs not lalie high rank as a 
novelistj the ‘llfioitd’imc feimur’ is almost 
iiniqiio in its lino, as n record of domestic 
events in a family of singular charms and 
devout roligioua eurncstiiess. Ilor stylo has 
all the limpid clearness and charm of the 
bust Eronch writers. 

A portrait of Mrs. Craven forms the 
fronlispioco of hit’s, llisliop’s ‘Memoir’ (of, 
Mns. Brsnop, Memoir, ii, 300). 

Tlio following are the works by Mrs. 
Gravonuotalri’adymonlionodi 1. ‘Adelaide 
(Japoco Mimilolo,’ a b!o|^raphy, Srd adit. 
1800; translated into English under the title 
* xV Noble Lady,’ hy 13. Bowles, 1860, and 
by M. R, Watson, IROO. 2. 'Polcrinago de 
Piiray-lo-Al onial,’] 878.8,' Lo Mot d’Emgme,’ 
6lli edit. IBTdf Iraiishitcd into JCiiglish by 
13.Bowles and out it led ‘ 'J'ho Story of a Soul,’ 
1870. 4. ' Deux Incidents do la Question 
Oalboliquo on Angluterro,’ 1870. 6. ’La 
Marquise do Sinn,’ J877. (3. ’ La Smur 

Natalie Navisohltin,' !3i'd edit. 1877; trans¬ 
lated into PJnglish by Lady Georgiana 
Eullorton. 7, ' Bominisooncus. Sonvoiiirs 
d’Anglolon'o ot d’ltalio,' 1870. 8. ‘ La Jeu- 
nesBO do lAumy Kemble,’ translated from 
the English, 1880. 0.' Uno annfie do M6di- 
tations,'J88I; English translation same year, 

10, *331iano,'1882; translated into Englisli 
by Lady Georgiana Fullerton, same year, 

11, ‘La Valbriaut,' Otiiedit. 1880; ti'anslatod 
into English same year ^ Lady Herbert of 
J,ea under the title of ' Lucia.’ 13. ‘ Lady 
Georgiana Eullerton: sa vie ot sob esuvres,’ 
1888; English translation by It. J, Coleridge, 
same year. 18. ‘ Lo P6ro Damien,' 1890. 

[Memoir by Mrs. Bishop, 2 vols. ISOt; Pao- 
lina Craven o la sua Pamiglia, by T. Pilnngiori^ 
Bavaschiori Ploschi, 1832.] E. L. 


Crawley so6 Crealock 

OHAWLEY, EIOHAED (1840-1893), tioned in the doapatehea for hia 
scholar, born at Bryngwyn rectory on 26Deo. duct during the attacks on the lUdaiim 
1840, -was eldest son or William Crawley, 18 June and 8 Sept. 1866, andwasappointcS 
archdeacon of Monmouth, by his wife, Mary deputy adjutant fluartermaster-gsneial ^ 
Uertrude, third daughter of Sir Love Jones headquarters on 17 Sept, and at Constaa. 
Parry of Madiryn, Carnarvonshire. From tinople in December. For his services hii 
1861 to 1861 he was at Marlborough College, received the brevet rank of major, a medid 
He matriculated from University College, with_ a clasp, and the fifth class of tb 
Oxford, as an exhibitioner on 22 May 1801, Turkish order of the Mcdjidie with a meilal 
and graduated B.A. in 1806, having token On_ 26 Dec. 1866 he attained the rank of 
a first class both in moderations and in the major, and m March 1867 he was appointed 
school of lit. hwn. In 1866 he was elected deputy _ adjutant _quartermaster-general to 
to a fellowship at Worcester College, which the China expeditionary force. lie was 
he held till 1880. Called to the bar at Lin- present at the whole ot the operations at 
coin's Inn on 7 June 1869, Crawley novor Canton in December 1867 and January 1868 
practised owing to ill-health, which com- end received the brevet rank of lieutenant- 
pelled him to reside abroad for many years, colonel and a medal with a clasp. On 20 July 
He was thus free to cherish unhampered 1868 he reached the regimental rank of lien- 
a native love of literature. At length, in tonant-colonpl._ He served in thelnianco®- 
April 1876, ho becamo director of a lifo paigns of llohilkhand, Biswara, and Tram,- 
assurance company, and that business largely Cogra during 1868 and 1869 on the staff ot 
Occupied him until his death on 30 March Sir William Hose Mansfield (aitorwards 
1898. Baron Sandhurst) [q. v.], was present at the 

Crawley had an admirable literary taste actions of Baroilly and Shajehanpnr, was 
and a wide knowledgo of literature. In montioned in the despatchee, and received a 
the ample leisure of his oarly manhood he medal with a clasp. In March 1880 hewaa 
perseveringly essayed various Dronohes of it. appoinlod military sooretary to Lord Elgin 
In 1808 ho published ‘ Horse and Foot,’ a during his Ohineso emhabsy [see Bbdce, 
witty satire on contemporary literary ofibrt Jambs, eighth Eirb ELCttMj. ue was at- 
in the manner of Pope, which is now of his- tached to the headquarters of the army 
torical value. A more serious endeavour, during the war that followed; was present 
‘Venus and Psyche and other Poems,'which at the action of Binho, the capture of the 
appeared in 1871, proved less distinctive, forts at Tangku and Toku, the engagement 
‘ Ine Younger Brother,’ a play in the stylo at INiUchau, and tha ca]iture of P^n; and 
of the Elizabethan drama, which Crawley received a medal with two clasps. On 
dedicated to hia father, followed in 1878. 6 July 1861 Jie received his colonelcy, and 
Crawley contributed some sparkling verse to on 2_ Jan. 1870 was promoted mqjor-genernl, 
conservative newspapers during the general During the Austro-l^ussian war he waa 
election of 1880. These ho collected in a military attachfi at Vienna, ond from 1874 
volume called ‘Election Bhymos’ in the to ISTthesorvod as quartermaster-general 
same year. But hia most notable performance in Ireland. In the Zulu wor of 1879 he 
wasatranalationofThucydidee'e'Ilietoryof oomnaandod the first division, and for kU 
the Peloponnesian War.’ Ilia rendering of services was created C.M.G. and received a 
the first book came out in 18C6, and the medal with a clasp. He was also a G.R. 
whole was issuSd in 1874. It was an able Orealook retired from the army on 4 Sept, 
and vigorous pfdce of work, although it 1884 with the rank of lieutenant-general, 
securea little recognition. Oroalook wos on accomplished droiighta- 

man, and his sketches of scenes in the Indiau 
mutiny ond China Campaign are valuable 
records. He furnished many sketches of the 

CBEALOGK, HBNBY HOPE (1831- Zulu compai^ to the ‘ Illustrated Loiuloa 
1891), soldier, artist, and author, horn ou News.’ Ho illustrated ‘Wolf-Hunting, or 
81 March 1881, was the second sou of Wil- Wild Sport in Lower Brittany’ (1876), and 
liam Belton Crealock of Langeslon in Whyte-Melville’e ‘Katerfelto’ (1876). in 
Devonshire. Crealock entered Bngby school 1886 he republished a series of papers yvhich 
in February 1844 and obtained a commission had appeared between 1870 and 1879 on 
in the 90th light infantry on 13 Oct. 1848, ‘ The Eastern Question ’ (London, 8vo), 
He obtained his lieutenancy on. 24 Dec. written from a point of view hostile to 
1862, and his captaincy on '20 Dec. 1864. Bussia. At the time of his death Crealock 
Pn 5 Dec. he landed at Balalclava and served was engaged on his moat important work, 
at the eiege of Sebastopol, Ho was men- ‘Deer-bxalking in the Highlands of Scotland/ 


[Athenmnm, 8 April 1803; Times, 8 .^ril 
1893; private information.] S. L. 
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work, and lectured chiefly on ecclesiastical, 
Italian, and B;^zantine history. Itwaslarqfely 
due to his initiative, in combination with 
Mr. Laing (of Corpus) and Mr. Shndwell (of 
Oriel), that the intercollegiate system of 
leotiiree in hist oi'ywas established at Oxford. 
In 1870 Creighton was ordained; he took 
priest’s orders in 1873. In 1872 he married 
Louise von Glehn, youngest daughter of 
Jlobort von GlehUj a London merchant, who 
came from Kevol m the Bussion Baltic pro¬ 
vinces. In order to retain him as fellow and 
tutor, Merton passed a special statute en¬ 
abling four of their fellows who held office 
to marry. He was therefore under no pres- 
„„ withdraw from college life; and, 

354 !^.liittsteat^'London Nows, 13 June 1891 had he remained at Oxford, success ond dis- 
(irith porhait).] tinclion wore within his roach. But he 

OBBIQHTOIT, MANDELL (1348- desired to gain experience of clerical and 
1901), scholar, historian, and bishop sue- espucially parochial work, ond he wished 
cMsively of Peterborongh and London, was fot loisure and quiot in order to carry oil 
the eldest son of Eobert Oroighlon of Oar- his liistnrical studies. He accordingly ne- 
lisle ond Sarah, daughter of 'I'honios Man- ciqitcd the collrge living of Emblclon, on 
dell of Bolton, Cumberland. Ho was born the coast of Norlhumbonand, and in March 
in Carlisle on 6 July 1848, and was odu- 1875 loft thn academic stir of Oxford for whal; 
cated first at the cathedral school in that many of his friends regarded as tho banisli- 
town, afterwards ns a scholar at tho gram- mont of a remote country village, 
mar school, Durham, at Die time undor tho TIio parish of Embloton is large in area 
control of Dr. Iloldou. In 1803 ho gained and contains a scattered population of about 
apastmostorship at Merton Oolloge, Oxford, sixteen hundred; thoro arc four schools and 
and commenced lasidonco at tho university many small villn^s in it. It was thorofore 
m the autumn of tho snmo year. Ae an no light task which ho had imdortalton; but 
undergraduate he throw himsulf vigorously ho throw himself into it with great energy, 
into the social life of the oollogo, rowed in and discharged his parochial duties with 
the college boat, and made many friends, dovolion and success. He made a point of 
He had no tosto for sport, hut took long knowing every one in the parish, and won tho 
walks, played whist, ond convarsod Awly confldonco of liisNorthninbrianparishioners, 
with all sorts and conditions of men. ITis who cnnsulled him on all sorts of oecasions. 
teligious opinions wero those of a higli He institiited servicoS in two of the more 
t^iiTohmaijf his political viowa thoso of a distant villages. He preached twice a Bun- 
moderatb liberal. While enjoying to the day—simple ethical discourses, dealing little 
full the varied interests of university life, with dogma, but stimulating and saggt>stivs, 
he read hard and steadily, and his diligence salted with a shrewdness which appealed 
was rewarded by a first class in 'modoro- forcibly to his north-country audience. In 
tions,’ a first in tho final school of literee fact, whether in private or m the pulpit, lie 
humaniorea, and a second in law and history spoke to his poopto not only as a Clergyman 
—the last gained on six months' reading, but as a man of aifairs. Ho soon became 
In December 1860 he was elected a follow intimate with the loading families of the 
of Merton, and in 1807 ho was admitted to neighbourhood, especially with tho Greys of 
the B.A. degree. Shortly ofterwordshe be- llowiclc and Fnllodon. As guardian of the 
came a tutor of his oolloge, and settled down poor, and chairman of tlie hoard fot his 
to academic life oS a ‘ don.’ union, lie regularly attended the obHrcreticcs 

He soon became the loading spirit of the of tho poor^-law unions of the four northern 
college common-room, ond one of tho moat coimtios, and read several papers on oduca- 
mfluential of the younger tutors in the uni- tlonnl questions. He was also (from 1877) 
varsity. Among liis pupils wore the Duke chairman of tho school attendance oommit- 
of Albany, with whom he hoeamo intimate, lee, and (ftom 1879) rural dean of Alnwick, 
and Lord Eandolph Ohurohill, in whom ho in which town he frequently gave lectures 
early discerned tho promise of political sue- on hislorioil or literary subjects. When the 
cess. After lecturing for a short time for diocoso of Newcastle was founded (in 1881) 
’greats/ he devoted himself to historical ho took a prominent part in its organisation, 


®;^rr;;^ared in 1892 under the editor- 
]£?f bisWher, Major-general John North 
Stock(1837-1896).Th8book,whichiepTO- 
SviuUrated from Orealock’e drawings, 
^ L considered the most omple and au- 
Stative work on this subject He was 

Self on enthusiastic follower of the sport 
fZoasessedathorongh lmowledgool every 

Setad in regard to it. He died m London, 
Wore the hook was entirely completed, on 
SI May 1891, at his residence, 20 Victoria 

^rSs. i June, 1891; Elgin's Lottors and 
Vshets, pp. 326, 368, 381; Knghy School Ke- 
Ashe and Edgell's Story of I ho Aula 
1SRO. «n. 194. 196. 108-0. 266-7. 
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and became (in 1882) examining chaplain to 
Bishop Wilherforce. In 1883 he was made 
an honorarj canon of Newcaslle. Mean¬ 
while he kept up his connection with Ox¬ 
ford by examining for the historical school 
(1876-6 and 1883-4); and he was select 
preacher at St. Mary’s for several years, 
lluring the summer months ho was also in 
the habit of receiving two or throe young 
men into his house as private pniiils, to read 
for university degrees. 

So many and such varied occupations 
would have absorbed the energies of most 
men; but such was Oroighton’s capacity for 
economising time and disregarding inter¬ 
ruptions tiiat he was able, during his resi¬ 
dence at Embletou, to accomplish in addi¬ 
tion a great deal of literary work. In the 
same year (1875) he published, in a scries 
edited by J. E. Green, a successful primer 
of Eoman history. In 1876 there appeared 
several short works: ‘The Ago of Elisabeth,’ 
‘ The Life of Simon de Montlbrt,' and nn ele¬ 
mentary 'Ilistory of England.’ lie also 
edited, while at l&ihleton, two series of his¬ 
torical handbooks, the ‘ Epochs of English 
History’ and ‘Ilistorlcal Biographios,’ and 
contributed froquonlly to the ‘Academy’ 
and other journals. But a larger task hod 
long occupied his main attention, the result 
of which was the appearance (in 1882) of 
tho first two volumes of his ‘ History of tho 
Papacy.’ 

It was tho puhlication of this iniportaut 
work, establishing his position as an eccle¬ 
siastical historian, which led to his next 
move. The foundation of the Dixie iirofes- 
sorshipof ecclesiastical history at Cambridge 
was an outcome of tho act of 1877; and 
Creighton, on whom tho university of Glas¬ 
gow had recently conferred tho iionorory de¬ 
gree of LL.D., uecamo (in 1881) tho Jirsl 
occupant of the chair. Tho professorship 
being partly endowed by a fcllowslup at 
Emmanuel, lie became at tho samo time a 
fellow of that college. At Cam bridge tho 
neighbourhood of tho university library was 
an advantage the want of which had boon a 
serious drawback in the north. Continuing 
his researches into the papacy ho brought 
out, in 1887, the third and fourth volumes 
of his ‘Ilistory,’ and nearly finished the 
fifth volume. He wroto (in the series of 
‘ English Statesmen ’) tho ‘Life of Cardinal 
"Wolsey,’ and (in the series of ‘llisloric 
Towns ’) the ‘ History of Carlisle.’ He olso 
edited a series entitled ‘ Epochs of Ohuroh 
History,’ which comprises fifteen volumes. 
In 1886 the ‘English Historical Heview’ 
was founded. Creighton became its first 
qdltor, and at once established its high posi¬ 


1 


tion as a scientific journal. iSratoililJlt 
editorship till 1891. His lectures, wto 
were dehvered in almost every term dn^ 
his tenure of the Dixie professorship 
largely ottended. They dealt usually whi 
eoclesittsticol history, or else with sonia uniT 


eoclesittsticol history, or else with sonie sub 
jeot or period rich m eoclesiasticul interest" 
In his ordinary lectures he kept his desnet 
learning in the background, but in nddr^. 
ing advanced students he gave it fulUW 
Some of his most stimulatiner wort-wnoS.^. 


in ‘conversation classes’—more or lessen 
imitation of tho German professorial ‘semi- 
nar.’ With his better pupils he was on 
friendly and even intimate terms, often in¬ 
viting them to his house and taking W 
walks with them in the country, lie took 
a keen interest in the movement for tke 
higher education of women, showed muck 
kindness to his fomale pupils, and was lot 
some time a member of tho council of Neim- 
hnm College. Ho did not, however,support 
the proposal to grant the B.A. degree to 
women; still less was ho in favour of con¬ 
ferring upon thorn tho political franchise. 
While a follow of Emmanuel ho took a full 
share in tho general life of the college, 
dining froouently in hall, preaching in 
chapel, and atl ending college meetuigs. 
lie did not take a very active part either 
in college or in university business, but he 
became a promiiioiit figure in Cambridge 
societyand brought a Avholesome intellec¬ 
tual stir into every company in which he 
found Iiiinself. liio fully did he identify 
himself with his adopted college that he 
was chosen in 1880 to represent it in Ame¬ 
rica, when Harvard—originally founded Iw 
an Emmanuel man—celebrated its 260th 


anniversary. On this occasiou he was the 
guest of I’rofoHsor Norton, and won goldeu 
opinions by his ready wit, ofiability, and 
inauy-bided sympathy. 

Tho caiioiiry in Worooslor cathedral 
wliioh had boon cnnfoiTed upon Creighton 
in 1886, added considerably to his labours, 
but gave him an opportunity to develop his 
imwoi's as a pronohor. During tho weeks of 
his residence ho prcaciicd every Sunday 
evening to largo oongvegal ions in the oathe- 
dral. He took an active interest in all that 


coucornod tho wclfiiro of the city, espeoislly 
in tho icing’s school and educational matters 
generally; and ho acted for several years as 
examining chaplain to Bishop Philpott. In 
1800 ho was promoted to a oanonry at Wind¬ 
sor, where ho hoped it might be possible to 
find more leisure for his literary work. But, 
before Ms installation could take plaoe, he 
was called to a far more important position 
in the bishopric of Potorhorough (vacant 
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CTthe translation of Dr. Mwee to York), 
fJwHcli be ms appointed in Februny 
Sal liom this time forword the demands 
if atoinistrative work absorbed almost idl 
? msTBies. He made it his business to 
Jlme tVoughly aojuointed with his dio- 
and especially with its most important 
the nonulous towns of liOicoster and 
fiCpto^, in which he resided for some 
Zks evffly year. In these busy industrial 
oommwoial commumties, m which tlia 
MMonfornust element is very powerful, Ins 
wide sympathies end quick intelligence, 
iombtaed with liberal views and a largo 
leliBious tolerance, made him deservedly 
-opular. In his earlier years Creighton had 
been a follower of Gladstone, and in the 
ffcneral election of 1880 he supporfod llio 
Modidature of Mr. O. Howard at Carlisle, 
strongly condemning tlie foreign policy of 
Lord llcaconslleld. Hut tlio adontion of 
the home-rule iirogrammo inoUnod liis sym- 
jjathies to tho unionist sido j nnd on tho oc¬ 
casion of Lord Salisbury's visit to Cam¬ 
bridge in 1891 Creighton appeared on tho 
platform among his support ors. He did not, 
however, take a very keen iulorost in pass¬ 
ing pjitioal questions, and in gonoral avoided 
—especially after ke beoamo a bishop—any 
public reference to party politics, 'ro edu¬ 
cational questions, on the other hand, ho 
always devoted much attention. In this 
connection he deprecated partisan ^itation, 
whether political or religions, striving to in¬ 
dues the public to ahniulon a iruilloss strife 
orerdolaus of organisation and control, and 
to devote its attontion to tlioso larger edu¬ 
cational problems which arc really iinnortant 
to the child. While approving tliologisla- 
tion of 1870, ho was a siroiig supportorof 
denominational cduoalion and of tho system 
of voluntary schools, TIicso opinions, though 
differing from those of nonconfarmists in 
general, did not prevent Creighton from 
achieving popularity and influenco among 
aU classes in liis diocese—an inlluouco which 
enabled him to inlorvcuo with dcoisivo 
effect when (in ISOS) a groat strike in tho 
hoot trade threatened the prosperity of Lei¬ 
cester, Hie intervention was welcomed by 
the leaders on both sides, and a satisfactory 
compromise was tlie result. In this episode 
he showed both the mastery of details and 
the grasp of general principles which mark 
the statesman and administrator. Shortly 
afterwards his reputation was futlhor en¬ 
hanced by his being seleotod to reprosont 
the English churoh at the coronation of tho 
Emperor Nicholas H at Moscow in May 
1896, For a duty of this description he was 
admirably fitted, both by the urbanity of his 


demeanour and by his sympathetic foolings 
towards other churches. lie was very wwl 
received, conversed with the emperor, had 
interesting interviews with M. Pobiodonost- 
zeiF, and was the only person not a Bussian 
subject invited to tho state banquet which 
followed tho coronation. 

Meanwhile episcopal duties had been so 
engrossing as to give a serious, if not a 
complete, check to Creighton’s literary 
octivity.^ He was obliged to give up tho 
oditorship of the ‘ Historical Keview,’ which 
was taken over by Dr. S, R. Gardiner. On 
the other hand he became, in 1804, the first 
president of the Church Historical Society, 
founded in that year, and he continued to 
prosido over it till his death. He sucoeodod, 
with no litllo dilticulty, in bringing out the 
flilli volume of hie ‘ History of the Papacy,' 
but there the work etopped—an unfinished 
fragmoiit. He produced an admirable study 
of personol charactor in the ‘ Life of Eliza¬ 
beth,’ broiight out first in a large end 
splendidly illustrated edition, afterwards 111 
a cheaper form. At Cambridge be delivored 
a course of ITiilsean lectures (1893-4), siib- 
sequontlv publisliod, on tho congenial snb- 
ioct of ‘ Persecution nnd Tolerance,’in which 
lie drew largi^ on his etoros of historical 
knowledge. He also gave tho Rode lecture 
nt Oarabiidgo (1895) on ‘ Tho Early Eenaia- 
sance in England ’—11 study mainly of lite¬ 
rary history; and the Romanos lecture at 
Oxford (1800) on ‘The English National 
Character’—a siibjert which afibrded him a 
good o])porl unity for the display of a genuine 
but discriiniiialhig patriotism, for shrewd 
generalisation, and brilliant epigram. 

If the occupation of the see of Peteiv 
borough precluded tho devotion of much 
time to liloraluro, Creighton’s translation to 
London put on end to the hopes of those 
who still looked forward to further contri¬ 
butions to historical science from his pen. 
Creighton was as much a slateaman and a 
clinrcliraan as an historian; and, when the 
call was so obvious aud tho choice so fiilly 
justillcd, it was oiilv natural and right that 
church and state should talce procedeuco. 
What is, hoAvover, to be rogrottod is that, 
while ho might have continued to apply his 
groat gifts to tho elucidation of history for 
maiw years, his life was undoubtedly sliorl- 
ened by tho mental and physical strain of 
his work as bishop of London, 

His promotion to that see took place in 
January 1897, after the appointment of 
Bishop Tcmplo to the primacy on the death 
of Archbishop Benson. The extravagances 
of some of tho ritualistic clergy were already 
attracting attention; and whuo they oaused 
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jnoderato churchmen to regret that men of 
enthusiasm and genuine devotion ehould he 
unable to avoid indiscretions, they were begin¬ 
ning to rouse in esctreme protestant sections 
deep suspicion and indignation. The bishop, 
by w strong common-sense and intellectnal 
acuteness, his wide learning combined with 
tolerance, his knowledge of character and 
persuasive manners, and not least by Lis sense 
of humour, was eminently qualified to deal 
with this difficult situation. He had formed 
no definite conclusions before his arrival in 
the diocese, and he took time to familiarise 
himself with its conditions; but after about 
a year of residence he came to the conclu¬ 
sion that steps must be taken to prevent 
the mischief from spreading further. During ! 
1898 the public mind was stilly further ex- j 
cited by Sir William Ilarcourt a letters to 
the ‘ Times,’ in which endeavour was made 
to convict the episcopate of neglect of duty 
in failing to restrain the excesses of the ex¬ 
treme high church party. The bitter feel¬ 
ings thus excited on both sides did not 
facilitate the task of compromise and con¬ 
ciliation to which the bishop had set himself. 
He pursued his course, however, without 
yielding to clamour on one side or obstinacy 
on the other, and uphold the true principles 
of the Beformation and the church of 
land between the two extremes. By the 
•wisdom and moderation of bis charges and 
addresses, no less than by their clearness 
and decision, he inspired confidence and re¬ 
asserted episcopal authority. But it was 
rather on private conference and gentle pei>- 
suasiori that he ohiefiy relied in his en¬ 
deavours to bring back the recalcitrants 
within legal Umits. In these efforts he was 
almost completely successful, and before his 
death he had, with rare exceptions, restored 
order end obedience tbronghout bis diocese. 

His view of the position of the English 
.church was that it was neither the mediosval 
church nor a church of the continental type, 
nor yet a mere compromise between two 
extremes of religious opinion; but that it 
was a church holding a unique position as 
* resting on an appeal to sound learning.’ Tlus 
he further exphuned to mean that the Eng¬ 
lish reforpiera, learned in the scriptures and 
in history, and undisturbed by influences 
which distorted the movement elsewhere, 
wore able to strip oJT picdioaval accretions' 
in_ doctrine and _ ceremony, and to restore' 
.primitive simplicity, based upon the bible 
and the early fathers of the wurch. Oon- 
sequently, while willing to allow all possible 
latitude and even welcoming ^ivorgeuces as 
natural and stimulative, be insisted that ‘ a 
^ipcogniaable type’ of service should Ijs' 


maintaipad, and that no doctrineaWiTr' 
publicly taug^ which indioaledany tend^^ 
to return to Eomaniam or meduevalism ^ 
to dwart from the distmetivs featuiejS 
the English church, as agreeable to 
national character. In maintaininff tC 
rule he made it clear that the euW.! 
authority must he obeyed, while at th» 
same time he recognised that, in the case 
an established church, the state must haie 
the final voice in determining the nature of 
and in mving authority to, ecolesiasW 
courts. He approved the proposal to suh^ 
dilFerences as to ritual and ceremony to the 
informal decision of tho two archbishops and 
supported the judgments given at the^m 
beth hearing ’ of 1899. In the last year (tf 
his life, at the request of the London Dio- 
oesan Conference, he summoned to Fulham 
a meeting of leading divines and laymen— 
subsequently known ae the ']^und Tehla 
Conference —for the purpose of discusaine 
diflerent views of the holy communion, 
did not anticipate that this would lead to 
an agreement, but he was satisfied vdth 
having dons something to clear up the 
points at issue and to produce a Wei 
mutual underetonding. 

In addition to the work entailed on him 
by the ritualistic oi-isis, and to the heavy 
duties which ordinarily fall on a biahop of 
London, Creighton was active and aa- 
siduous in other directions. He was a mem¬ 
ber of the commission which drew up the 
statutes of the new university of London, 
He regularly attended the meetings of the ec¬ 
clesiastical commissioners and of tho trustees 
of the British Museum, lie was in great 
request at all sorts of public functions j ho 
went much into society; and he spoke on 
many occasions and on a large variety of 
topics. Nor did he altogether ^ve up his 
literary pursuits, though his work during 
this period was mainly confined to the re¬ 
issue of sermons and addresses, and the 
Writing of prefaces or introductions to volumes 
composed by others. Perhaps the most 
notable pubheation of this period was ‘The 
Story of some English Shires,' a coUeotlon of 
papers previously published in the 'Leiaute 
Hour,’ on sixteen English counties thro^)^ 
which he had travelled, mostly on foot. The 
strain of such an active and abaorbmg hfo W 
eventually upon a constitution rariier ner¬ 
vous and wiry than robust. Chronic dys¬ 
pepsia undermined his strength, and at 
length induced internal ulceration end 
heemorrhngo, to which, after an illness of 
some four months, borne with great courage 
and patience, he suocnmhed at Fulham 
Palace on Monday, 1-4 1901. On the 
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^Xtwes -were regular and finely cut} 
Sfhaads long and weTl-ehaped, and he wore 
fSeaid. Extvmely seruiudous about hw 
Si^and peraonal appeoi-onoe, ha was not 
.retae to a certain degree of external inng- 
Jificenoe on proper oeoagions, and generally 
mitee as bishop. Ilospitably m- 
Led, with tt large circle of friends, ho was 
Ws accessible, and never appeared hur- 
preoccupied. Ills oonvorsalipn was 
L .Vling and witty, OJid he hod a loi-go fund 
flfhamoi'ous anecdote. A certain love of 

mradox, a shrewdness which some jnisloolc 

Ccyniinsm, a notable lack of unction, and 
occosional lapses into flippancy as a protest 
BBinstcant or a refuge fram boredom, somo- 
hmes conveyed ft wrong impression, ooneonl- 
uig the natural kindliness, tlie wide sym¬ 
pathy, the deep inner seriousness of a man 
^10 was more highly appreciated 1 lie more 
fully he was Imown. Hia domoHtie life was 
of the happiest, and ho loft a family of three 
eons and four dnughtej’S. Creighton was a 
D.D. of Oxford and Cambridge) hon. LL.D. of 
Glasgow and Harvard} hon. D.O.L. of Ox¬ 
ford and Durham} hon. Litl..D. of Dublin. 
He was a oori’csponding member of tho 
Hasaaebusotts Historical Society and of tho 
American Ohurob History Society, and a 
follow of the Societit llomaua di Storia 
^tris. 

In accordance with the decision of a com¬ 
mittee formed at the Mansion House, Lon¬ 
don, in Pebruaiy 1901, with a view to com- 
namorating Creighton’s public .servieos, a 
monument by Mr. llnmoThornoycroft, U.A., 
was placed in St Paul'e Cathedral, and 
a portrait by Mr. Hubert llorkomor, U.A., 
in Fulham Falaoe. A painting by Mr. 
Harris Brown, now in the fjossossion of Mrs. 
Creighton, is destined for tho palace at 
Peterborough. 

Few men engaged in administrative work 
have so tempered and enlarged their minds 
liy liistorical study) few have adopted luoro 
frankly or more eileotivoly, in dealing with 
practical questions in church and state, the 
hiatorical point of view, Few historians, ou 
the other hivnd, have brought to bear on 
tlieir literary work a mind more statesman¬ 
like, more sagacious, more devoid of prqju- 
dice. Creighton’s chief work is the work of 
a man at once practical and scientific, of a 
student and a man of letters who was also a 
consummate man of aiTairs. Ilo never lived, 
like a Gibbon, a Freeman, or a> Henke, solely 


t o write history; the composition of his books, 
f^ from engrossing his mind to the oxolu- 
sion of other interests and pursuits, never 
ocoupied even the larger part of his working 
I day. Work done under such conditions both 
^ gams and siiilers by them. On tbe one hand 
I there breathes through Creighton’s volumes 
the healthy air of an active practical life. 
There is an unerring sense of proportion, an 
admirablej/ZatV for we true causes of events, 
a searching insight into motives, combined 
with great caution in attributing them, a 
full upxmeciation of conditions as liimting 
action, with due acknowledpaent of the 
capacity of character to override conditions, 
A wholesome scepticism pervades the work, 
as of a man who 1ms had frequent occasion 
to note tho inaoouraoy of contemporary re- 
X)orlB, and who knows that a chronicler is 
not to bo implieitly trusted hocause he is an 
ftmbassndorj nor to be hastily condemned 
because he is afr^inr. It is also distinguished 
by an absence of rhetoric, a contempt for 
mere pictiiresquenoss, a simplieity, terseness, 
and directness of expression, as of a man 
whoso businoBB it is to lay a olear statement 
before enlightened councillors, and who is 
anxious rather to provide materials for judg¬ 
ment than to judge. On the other hand, 
although Creighton goes further than 
his predecessors in the same field, it con 
hardly bo said that his work is exhaustive 
or final, even in the sense in which the work 
of the ahovo-montioued historians con be 
called complete or final. In some rospeots 
it bus been superseded by the work of Pastor, 
who had larger access tomannscriptsourcsB. 
It also suirors from a certain want of finisli} 
and,the stylo, though oosy, clear, and vigorous, 
is not elegant and is occasionally oven em's- 
loss. 

If tho occupations of tho writer have thus 
led their mark upon the work, still more 
obviously is this the case with his olioracter. 
Tho obiof morils of the ‘History of the 
Papacy’ 'ore width of reading, (dearness of 
statoment, soundness of judgment, selection, 
compression, and impartiality. Oreightou 
chose a subject for tho elucidation of which 
ho was, by training and temperament, emi¬ 
nently sufttHl. His indopondence and intel¬ 
ligent sympathy, Ms subtlety and his sense of 
humour, enableu him to deal both aoutdy 
ond fairly with events and persons too often 
misrepreseatod by pm-tisou bigotry. He Lad 
thought much about religion on the practical 
side, and about politics as affsotod by per¬ 
sonal (diaracter and rel^ouB xa(>tives. He 
rightly regarded tho Befomation as the 
capital event of modern times, the main 
source from whioh modern, as distinct from 
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medioeval, Europe hoe sprung; but lie saw purtiulity of the author’s judgmentT'D' 
alao that to treat it exclusively as a re- uever attempts to point a moral hoM' 
ligiouB movement, even, to exaggerate its that sufficient praise and blame are inmV 5 
religious importance, was fatal to a true in a clear and cool exposure of actions 
un&rstanding of it. A believer in character results. Even in the ease of a Boid* 
as the most potent of social forces, he found we are shown how the degenerate standi 
in the motives and actions of the men with and the average conditions of the day miS 
whom he dealt the main causes of great be taken into account in judging 4e ^ 
events,rather than in uncontrollable ciroum- linquent. The faults and "blunders of ti 
stances or inexorable laws of social develop- best are shrewdly detected and impartiallr 
ment. The personal element therefore plays if tenderly, exposed. The whole treatment 
an unusually large part in his narrative j and of the ‘ tragedy ’ of Savonarola and his con- 
his personals are no mere shadows. A flict with Alexander Yl is an admirable ei- 
follower of Kanke, whom he seems to have anmle of Creighton’s method, 
regarded as the greatest of modorn his- Still, in spite of his impartiality the 
torlans, he sought in archives and docu- author’s predilections are fairly clear.^’lt is 
ments the leading clues to the historical' Erasmus, the reforming humaniet, who has 
labyrinth, the main links of cause and eilect his sympathy rather than Luther, tlioughhe 
connecting great events. But the persons doss full justice to Luther’s powers, with 
by or for whom those documents were com- Wolsey—his‘Life'of whom may he regarded 
plied were, after all, more important to him as a sort of continuation of the ‘Papacy’— 
than the documents themselves; and the ha seems to feel a close affinity, habere 
consequence is that his actors assume a have the character and policy of this Mim- 
clearness and a vitality which they rarely beau of the English Beformation been more 
display in the pages of the great Gorman clearly and sympathetically treated. Tile 
writer. At the same time his characterisa- < Life of Elizabeth’ carries on the somo story 
tion is sober and cautious, rather analvtioal another stage ; and here again, while the 
than S3mthetio. Ua produces no brilliant ooirtemporary fusion of religion and politics 
gollery of portraits in tbe_ manner of supplies a problem speoially adapted to Ids 
Mocaulay; rather ho allows hh characters genius, the strangely complex character of 
to unfold themselves graduaUy through a the queen, in oil its strength and weakness 
succession of actions and incidents, as in a is made to dominate the scone, and the lest 
great romance or drama. On these the of the Tudors allbrds a convincing illustra- 
attantion of the reader is concentrated. tion of the truth of his central maxim—that 

That in the religious and political do- character rules events, 
velopments of the fifteenth and sixteenth Oreighton’sprinoipalworks ore 1 1,‘Primer 
centuries the conduct of the papacy is the of Homan Ilistory,’ 187C. 2. ‘ The Am 

central and permanent factor is indisput- of Elizabeth’ (Epochs of History), 187d 
able; and Creighton set himself to traco S. ' Simon de Montfort’ (Historical Bio- 
and estimate its action. So vast is the field graphies), 1876. 4, ‘ llislory of England' 
that only by a stronuous avoidance of (Epochs ofEnglishIIi8tory),lB79.B.‘History 
digression could this end he satisfactorily of tho Papacy during the lleforlnation’ 
attained; and nothing is more remarkable (1378-1627), 5 vols. 1882-94. 6.‘Cardinal 
in the hook than the austerity with which Wolsey’ (Twelve English Statesmen), 1888. 
the author resists the temptation to dilate, 7.' Uarlisle’ (Ilistorio Towns), 1869. 8. ‘A 
for instance, on tho art and literature of the Oharge’ (.Peterborough), 1894. 9.‘Ferseca- 
Benaissanoe. To him personally these sub- tion and Tolerance” (Ilulsean Lectures, 
jeots were of tho highest interest, hut they 1893-4), 1896. 10. ‘ The Early Benaisssnes 
did not fall within his immediate province, in England’ (Bede Lecture), 1896, 11. ‘The 
which was not the history of the Boforma- English Nationol Character’(Bomanes Lec¬ 
tion and all that led to it, hut tho history of turo), 3896. 12. * (Jneen Elizabeth,’ 1898. 
the papacy. There is no doubt that this -13. ‘ The Iloritago of tho Spirit,’ and other 
severe concentration of purpose gives a sermons, 1896. 14. ‘ Church and State’ 

certain dryness to Creighton’s work. (Oxford House Papers), 1897. 16. ‘The 
The narrative flows steadily on with an Story of somo English Shires' (Belimous 
unbroken current, never pausing to catoh Tract Society), 1897. 16. ‘ Lessons from 
an adventitious oharm, hut rely mg for its tho Cross’ (Addresses &o.), 1898, 17. ‘The 
interest solely on the greatness of the suh- Position or tho Oiinroh of England’ (an 
jeot and the intelleetnality of its treatment. Address), 1899. 18. ‘ The Ohuroh and the 
The Bomewhat sombre and monotonous Nation’ (a Ohargo), 1900, 
effect is heightened by the constant im- To tho oarly volumes of this Diotionaiy 
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a frequent contributor. To 
^ IJatTolume he contributed four nrtielos, 
those on St. Aidan nnd Pope 
aj'M l IV Among his articles in subso- 
nmf volumes were those on Ohillingwortb, 
} ta SSrd Green, Archbishop Srindal, 
sL George Grey, three Thomas Howards, 
SpectivSy second, third, and foiu-th dukes 
S Norfolk, and Bishop Jewel. Ilia latest 
iSffin dealt witUady Mary Keyes 

S jifa and LetteTS, by Mrs. Omighton, the 
op’s widow, 2 Tols. 1904 i auartmjy Ituviow, 
April 1901; personal knowlougo.] G-. W. P. 


qBESWIOK, william (1813-1888), 
Mtor was born on 27 Dec. 1813 near Oovont 
flndsn, London. As Master Collins ho ap¬ 
peared in 1831 at a theatre in the Oommor- 
ciel Boiled, playing an Italian hoy in a drama 
on the snbfeot of' burlring.’ After praet ice 
Tfith trarelling companies in Kent and Suf¬ 
folk he played leading business on the York 
circuit, where he met Miss Pnget, whom sub- 
eeqnsntly he married. Ilis iirst appearnneo 
in London was at tbo Queon’s tboalro, 
Tottenham Street, under Mrs. Nisboit, on 
laFeb. 1886, aa Horace Morodilh in Jorrold’s 
‘Schoolfellows.’ He took part in a failing 
e\perunent under Ponloy at tlio Lyceum, 
thearetumod into llio country. On2G.Tuly 
1846 he ioined Phelps’s company at Sadler's 
f7eU8, playing Hotspur, and afterwards one 
or two other parts. (In the roappearaneo of 
JIh. Butler [see ICbjibli], FnANens Anit] ho 
i^yed in April 1847, at the Prinoosa's, Mast or 
Wter in the ' Hunchback ’ to her J ulia, 
and Buhsequently supported her in other 
characters. At the same house he played 
with Macready. At the Hi^markiit ue 
pwred in July as Claude Meluotto to tho 
Pauline of Helen Faucit. Uu 4. Oct. ho was 
the first Yivian Temple in Marslon’s ' Heart 
and the World.’ Ho was also seen as True- 
worth in the ‘ Love Chase,’ Mordaunt in tho 
‘Patrician’s Daughter,’ Proteus in ‘Two 
Gentlemen of \eroun’ (Doeeraber 1848), 
Ghost in ‘Hamlet,’ and Cassio. With 
Eiohard Shepherd ho began, 17 Sept, 1849, 
the mnnngement of the Surrey, opening ns 
Alasco in ICnowles's ‘ Rose of Arrogon.’ At 
the Surrey he appeared as tho Stranger, 
Yitginiaa, lUchehen, Hamlet, &c.; was, 
18 Feb. 1849, tho first Laromio in H. F. 
Chorley’s ‘ Old Love and Now Fortune,’ and 
was seen as Damon in ‘ Damon nnd Pythias,’ 
Adam^ Bede, &o, lletiring from manage¬ 
ment in 1862, he played at Drury Lone and 
other theatres Othello, logo, Moehetli, and 
lachimo. Joining again Suephord in 1806, 
he played, on 8 Sept., Martin Truegold in 1 


Slous’s prize nautical drama, ‘True to the 
Core.’ In 1871 ho wont for tho second time 
to America, made his first appearance as Joe 
in ‘ Nobody s Child,’ a part in which he had 
been seen nt the Suiwey on 14 Sept. 1867, 
and played with Charlotte Cushman and 
Edwin Booth. In 1877, after accepting at 
the Gaiety a benefit, in which ho played 
Macbeth, ho went to Australia, where he 
opened at Melbourne os Yirginius, and was 
very popular. Creswick was occasionolly 
seen m London, chiefly in iShaknspearu. 
For his farewell benefit he appeared at 
Drury Lane on 29 Got. 1886, in a scene 
from ‘ Lear,’ forming part of a miscellaneous 
entertainment. Other parts in which he was 
accepted were King John, Joseph Surface, 
Vanuy in ‘Amy liobsart,’ nnd Cromwell 
in Willa’a ‘ Buokinghain.’ Creswick died on 
17 Juno 1888, and was buried at Konsal 
Green. Ho belonged to tho old-fashioned 
and oratorical school, of which he was one 
of tho last survivors. He was popular in 
tragedy, nnd won acceptance in melodrama, 
but had little subllely or insight. 

[Personal Icnnwlodgo; Ptiseoe's Priunntia 
List; Honlt and Uowai’il'sllliinchavil j Driiniatic 
nnd Musical lleviow, Sra, 23 June 1688; Sun¬ 
day Times, vnrions years.] J. K. 

OBOFTS, WILLIAM, IUkost Cboj ts oj 
Saxiuji (loll P-1677'), born about 1(111, was 
tlio oldt‘St son of Sir llemy Urolls (d, 1077) 
of Saxham I’arva, Sullblk, and his wife 
Eliraboth (d. 1612), daughter of Itichavd 
Woriloy of Woi'lley, co. York. ITis sister 
Cicely was by 1630 a maid of honour to 
tho queen, lleiiriotta Maria, and Crofts 
about the same time entered her service; 
possibly ho owed his rise in some luoasuro 
to his aunt, Eleanor Wortloy, ‘ the old 
men’s wife,’ who married Buccosaivoly Sir 
Uonry Loo, Edward Bndclifi'o, sixth earl of 
Sussex, and Bohert Bich, second carl of 
Wanviok (q.v.] In 1036 Crofts was sent 
on some mission to Elizabeth of Bohemia, 
then at tho Hague, who, on his return, ‘ re¬ 
commended him to both king and queen 
Uint ko may have some good place about her 
nephew tho prince ’ ( Cul, State Papers, Dom. 
1636, p. 207). In tho same year he was 
proBooutod before the Star Chamber for 
quarrelling with George, lord Dighy [q.v.], 
but before tlio outbreak of the civil wai> he 
seems to have become captain of tho guards 
of Henrietta Maria. In 1642 tho commons 
demanded his removal ftom court as ‘a pei> 
son of evil fame, and disaiTeotedto the public 

f eaco and prosperity of the kingdom’ (ib, 
041-8, p. 878 5 Odaktjitdoh', Jlebellm, iv. 
82S). 
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During the civil war Crofts continued 
in attendance on the king or queen, and in 
March 1644-5 he ■was granted as a reward 
several manors in lilsse:^ and Suffolk; he 
must, however, he distinguished from Sir 
"Willittm Crofts, ‘ the ablest of the Hereford¬ 
shire royalists,’ who was killed at Stokesay 
on 8 June 1646 (Wd'bb, Civil War in Hvrv- 
fordddre, passim j Gaedinbii, Civil War, ii 
259). In 1048 he was sent to the Dari of 
Warwick, then in command of the parlia¬ 
mentary fleet, to tempt him into comm'unico- 
tionwith the royalists; but in spite of his 
relationship to Warwick he was sent back 
without an interview (Ciahendoit, xi. 70). In 
September 1649 Crofts was sent 1^ Cliorles II 
to seek aid in the north-east of Europe, and 
his accounts ‘ from 20 Sept. 1649 to 22 Feb. 
1651-2 in the king’s service in Poland, 
Dantzig, Lithuania, and Konigsberg’ are 
extant among the Clarendon State Papers 
(Crt/. Clar, Stale Papers, ii. 124). As a 
reward for his efTorls he was, in April 1652, 
appointed gentleman of the bedchamber, 
which made Hyde ‘ mad and weary of his 
life' (j'i. ii. 130). At that time Charles was 
said to be ‘ wholly governed by Lord Wil- 
mot, Mr. Crofts, and Mr. Coventry,’ who 
were described as his ‘chief counsellors’ 
{NifMlaa Papers, i. 304). 

In 1662 Crofts, who seems to have been 
better provided with means than his feUow- 
exiles, took a house in the country near 
Paris, where he entertained Charles fl for a 
month, AprU-May 1654. He also, aooord- 
ing to Clarendon, endeavoured to promote 
amarriage between Charles and the Duchosse 
de Chastillon, to whom he was himself 
attached; but Gh'ammonl gives a more scan¬ 
dalous turn to the story (Cr.AFnNnOM’, Ite- 
bellion, xiv. 90; Ghammokt, Mimoires, edit. 
1889, ii. 16). The Duke of Gloucester also 
stayed with Crofts, who seems to have used 
his influence to prevent the duke’s conver¬ 
sion to Homan Catholicism. In January 
1667-8 it was known thot Charles woe about 
to make Crofts a poer, but the patent of 
this creation as Daron Crofts of Saxham was 
not passed until 18 May following. To-' 
wards the end of the year, after Lucy 
Walter’s death, Crofts undertook the care 
pf Charles’s illegitimate son, James [see 
Soon, Jajies, Dtjjch ot MonmotohJ, who 
was now represented os Crofts’s kinsman i 
and passed by his name. At the Hestoration 
Croils brought James to England, and on | 
18 Jan. 1064-5, when he was created Duke 
pf Monmouth, Crofts was one of the com¬ 
missioners nominated to manage his affairs 1 
and estates. 

■ Meanwhile, ip 1600, Crofts bad bpen sept I 


to Poland to announce Charles Il’Tae 
Sion ; in 1661 he went on behalf of ^ 
Duke of York to congratulate Louis Tir 


of Hrsganza from Portugal 



1667 lie succeeded to his father’s oaian 
and in 1668 ho entertained Charles II st 
Saxham, when the king, Sir Charles SedW 
[q.v.], and others got drunk. Crofts dial 
without issue on 11 Sept. 1677, when tS 
peerage became extinct; he was buried at 
Saxham on the 13th. He married first 
Dorothy, daughter of Sir Jolm Hobart! ktt' 
and widow of Sir John Hele; she dieil 
before 26 Feb. 1662-3, and Crofts msrtied 
secondly, Elizabeth (1616-1672), daughter 
of William, baron Spencer of WormleiSton 
and widow pf (1) Jolin, lord Craven (d 
1649) [seo under CiiAVDSf, Sis W w.n .V 
1648 P-16J8], and (2) of Henry, son of Th^ 
mas Howard, first carl of Berkshire; she 
died on 11 Ang. 1672, and was buried at 
Saxhorn on the ISth. 

[Cal. Stute Papers, Diun.l6SO-72; Cal.Clar. 
State Papers, vols. i. nndii.; Nioholos Pspsn! 
Vernoy Papers, nud Letters to Sir .Toseph Wil. 
liamson (Camden Soc.); Clarendon’s Bebsllion, 
ed. Maeray; Mdmoiroi do (Irammont, ed. 1880; 
Popys’s Diary, od. Wheatley; Evelyn’s Diiuy, 
ed. JJrny; Roberts’s Life of liio Duke of Mon¬ 
mouth ; Burko's Extinct and G. E. C[okayDeTs 
Comploto Peerages; Gage’s Suffolk, L. 134 Bqq,1 

A. F.P. 

OEOLL, JAMES (1821-1890), phyaksl 
geologist, was born on 2 .Ton. 1821, the 
second of four sons of David OroU, a stone¬ 
mason of Little Whifefield, Porthsbire, and 
his wife, Janet Ellis of Elgin. Tbs hoy 
went to the village school, and his first 
impnlso to real study came, when shout 
eleven years old, from accidentally falling 
in with tho ‘ Penny Magazine,’ After aa 
apprenticeship to a wheelwright at CoUace 
he got work at Banchory as a joiner. Ihs 
constitution, however, was not aoand, and 
a boil on the elbow, accidentally injured 
when he was about ten years old, never 
healed, and in 1846 became so serious that 
he was compelled to seek a less laborious 
occupation, and next year omned a shop at 
Elgin, On 11 Srat. 1848 he married Isa- 
hclla, daiightorof John hlacdonald of Forres. 
Then oame an illness, which substituted im 
ossified joint for an inflamed elbow. But it 
injured his business, and in the surumst of 
1860 he left Elgin for Park, and early in 
1862 he opened a temperance hot^l, dt Blsi^ 
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of the furniture liim- 
Sf V, however, wa? not a supoeea, and 
flfl 63 he became an agent for the Safety 
Assurance Spciety, reeiduiff at Glasgow, 
%Xburah, and then at Leicester. A 
:^,iKluVin his wife's health obliged 
TBsiim this appointment and return to 
Sot^voyk on the 
.^oiweallh.’ a weekly paper, and was 
Sedin the following yearltoeper at the 
xSsonian University and Museum, Glas- 
^ He had already begun to vvnto, and , 


S questions and at the glacial deposils of 
S-western Spotland, publishing his first 
^entifi? paper, the forerunner of a, long 
miss. on. an experiment of Ampere, in the 
iVlpsophical Magaaine’ for 1861. 

la Septeiabar 186'’ he was appomled to 
tie Geological Survey of Scotland, as Icoepei 
of the maps and correspondc'nQe. JIo now 
pursued hia studies, eapooially in physical 
wology, with even greater ardour, but in 
theface of unusual difficulties. Ilis health 
y never been good; from boyhood ho hod 
suffered &om pains, apparently npuralgio, in 
tie head, and afterwards in tho eyes. Still, 
kbusbanding Ids powers and living by ruin, 
is succeeded in writing many papora, and 
praduesd his mpstim^itont hooK,' Climato 
ud Time,’ in 187?. The following year ho 
VBS elected F.B.S., and locoired from St. 
Aadiewa the degree of LL.D. But in 1880 
auother trivial accident did aomo pormanont 
injury to the brain, and obligodihimtorotiro 
from the Geological Survey. Tho treasury 
sdbered to the letter of tho law in rogoid to 
iispenaion; two prime ministers pf opposite 
politics refused him one from the civil list j so 
Otiffi, with a world-wide reputation, rotirod 
invalided with loss tlian 60f. per annum. 
Friendly efforts, however, slightly augmented 
ih income, and with his scanty savings from 
liturarywork ho purchasod an annuity of 
£6/, on the joint lives of himself and his 
ifife. Fpr some time he moved from place 
to pl^ce in search of health, hut at last, 
ibout 1880, settled dp wn noar Perth. There 
iedy, dif^ much sufioring, but with un-i 
oloqded mind, and working, ao far os he 
poujd, to tl\e lost, on 16 Dec. 1800. 

Besides the distinctions already mentioned 
Croll ^hree tiipes received complimentary 
awards of funds from tho Geological Society 
of London. Me wrote Ijhree books: ' Tlio 
PhflosQplw of Theism,’ 1867; ' Olimato and 
!fiine,’ 1876; and;' The Philosophic Basis 
of Evojiition,' 1890, besides about ninety 
wpaiate papgra, the majority on questions 
b physical geology, such as ocean enrronts, 
tlimata, an,d the causes of tlio glacial epoch- 
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The last subject is discussed at length in 
' Climate and Time,’ Croll maintaining that 
the low temperature occurred when the 
eccentricity ot the earth’s orbit had a high 
value, but was modified by tbe preceasioual 
movement of tho earth's axis. Oroll's ad¬ 
vocacy of this hypothesis, whatever hs its 
ultimate fate, was characterised by patient 
research and acute reasoning, and will give 
hiB name an honourable place in the hlstjory 
of geology. Many of his writings, as may 
1)0 supposed, were controveraial, but his in¬ 
dustry, energy, and love for truth won for 
him tho respect of adversaries, who, even if 
they could not accept; hia views, thought 
them worthy of careful consideration. 

[Obituary notice, Nature, xliii. 180, ^ [Sir] 
A. G[otkio], and James CroU’s Liifo and VTock, by 
James Catupbull-lrons, 1889. Thisruluma(viitli 
a portrait) coni,line an ineomplete antoVio- 
graphy, with many additions by tlio author, and 
an intorentisg solection from Oroll's rorro<qpon- 
donco.] T. (J. B. 

CROMWELL, RALPH, fourth Baroit 


[pleie Pemiffe, ii. 430^ to have been born 
about 1 AOS, but as he is described as twenty- 
six years of age in 1420 {Ing, post rmHem, 
7 Henry V, No. 72) and wna a member of 
tho council in 1422, lie can hardly have been 
bom latur than 1801, Tim mist ake, repeated 
I by all tho peerages, arose from Bugdole’s 
misreading of the above inqubilion. Hie 
grandfather, Ralph de Cromwell, soooiid 
baron (d. 1898), whose exact relationship 
to John de Cromwell (d. 1866 P), styled 

3 rst Vnrop, is uncertain, married Maud, 
aughtei; of John Burnake of Tattersliall, 
Lincoluslilro, thoroby acquiring considerable 
properly in that county, and was summoned 
to parliamont as a baron itom. 28 Dee, 1S76 
to 6 Nov. 1397. lie died on 37 Aug. 1898, 
leaving by his vyidow (d. 10 April 1419) one 
son, Itnlpli, third baron (1308-1417), who 
by ilis vvifo Joanna was father of tho subjuct 
of tl;iB article, 

Oromw'oll first appears as serving in Ilonry 
Ws rptinuo at the bsttio of Agiucourt on 
16 Oct. 1416 (NicolaB) Agimouvt, p, 378), 
and tliroughoiit the loign ho continued 
fighting in Prance. On 4 Sept. 1417 he 
was present when Henry took Oaeii by 
assault (IIardv, Jtotuli Normanmee, p. 196), 
and in the following llfaroh, when Henry 
retired to Oaon and Bayoux, * leaving the 
subjugation of Normandy to be prosecuted 
eastwards and westwards by OJoronee, Glou- 
cesisr, and Huntingdon,’ Cromwell acted as 
1 QWeiioc’s lieutenant and constable of tho 
I army. He "was present at thp capture of 
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Courtonnoon 8 Marclil418, of Obambrays on 
the9tb, andofRivifere-Tbibonvilleontba lltb 
(ib. pp. 266, 292,294, 303; Rviinii, Fadera, 
ix.649, 661-2, 664; Eamsat, Lancaster and 
York, 1 . 248, 257). lie is tbrougboiit these 
operations styled ‘ ebivaler,’ tbougb bis father 
is said to have died in 1417. In May 1420 
he was one of the commissioners who assisted 
Henry in negotiating the peace of Troyos with 
the Queen of France and the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy (lirMEB, ix. 910). 

Cromwell had during IIenry V’s reign never 
been summoned to the privy council, though 
he is spoken of as taking part ‘ in curia nostra 
militari ’ (id, ix. 661). But he had gained 
the confidence of Henry V and of his brother 
John, duke of Bedford, and during the mi¬ 
nority of Henry VI he at once assumed, in 
spite of his youthfulness, an important posi¬ 
tion among the lords of the council. lie was 
first summoned to parliament on 29 Sept. 
1422, and in November he was one of the 
lords appointed in parliament to form the 
council of regency (Jiot. Pari. iv. 176; 
NicoIiAb, Ord. P, C. iii. 16). Soon afterwards 
he was appointed chnmborlain of the ex¬ 
chequer, and on 29 Jan. 1426 he was ono of 
those sent to mediate with Humfrey, duke 
of Gloucester and reconcile him with Cardinal 
Beaufort. lie seems to have generally sided 
with Beaufort against Gloucester, and on 
1 March 1482, durmg Beaufort’s absence in 
France, Gloucester seized the opportunity 
to remove the cardinal’s friends u-om office. 
OromwoU lost the chamberlainship of the 
exchequer, and John Tiptoft, baron Tiptoft 

S q. v.}, the stewardship of the household, 
h the following May he was warned not to 
bring more than his usual retiuuo to parlia¬ 
ment, but on 16 June, following Beaufort’s 
example, ho laid his case before the Hou.se 
of Lords, Ho complained that he had boon 
dismissed without cause shown and con¬ 
trary to the ordinances of 1429, by which 
the council’s proceedings were regiilated. 
He appealed to testimonials from Bedford 
as to the value of his services in France, but an 
assuranco that he left ofilce without a stain 
on his character was all the satisfaction he 
could get (Mot. Pari, iv. 392; Sxnnns, iii. 
116; IUmsat, Lancaster and York, i. 489). 

In the summer of 1433 Bedford returned 
to Jfnglond, and during his visit the disgraced 
ministers wore restored to power. Crom¬ 
well was made lord treasurer, and during the 
prorogation of parliament lie ‘prepared an 
elaborate statement of the national accounts’ 
(Stttbbs, iii. 117). This important statement 
was laid before parliament on 18 Oct. (Mot. 
Pari, iv. 433-8; Kausav, i, 462), and led to 
variaqs attempts at financial reform (SiUBiie, 


iii. 118). But after the deathofi^itfeiTi* 
1436 Gloucester’s opposition proTentrfl!” 
satisfactory measures. In 1^6 cCw S 
led a contingent to the relief of CahU wS 
was then besieged by the Duke ofBuiunfc 
In the same year he was appointed S 
of the king’s mews and falcons, and inl^l 
he was one of the commissioners rnmi-...; 


to inquire into the alleged sorcerlesTr 
wjtchcraft of the Duches, of SeJ 


(MnijUsh Chron, ed. Davies, p. 681 
In July 1443 Cromwell 


treasury, for reasons that aro not quite cleaT 
Possibly his resignation was duo to ieaW- 
of the rising influenco of William do hP„i; 
first duke of Suffolk [n. v.], who nowW 
cpedod Beaufort as the most 
adviser of the king. In 1446 Cromwell vas 
made constable of Nottingham Cssfle and 
warden of Sherwood Forest, but ho does not 
again come prominently forward until I 419 
when he led tlie attack on Suffolk. Oneol 
Suftblk’s partisans was William Taillxm a 
Lincolnshire squire, with whom Cronntell 
had had some local disputes (seo Pssfm 
Letters, i. 96, 98) ; and on 28 Nov. 1449 aa 
he was entering the Star-chamber Cromwell 
was bust lod by Tailboys, Cromwell acenaed 
Tailboys and Suffolk of Intending his death: 
they denied the charge, but Tailboys was 
sent \o tbo Tower, and two months later 
Suffolk’s connection wit h Tailboys was oneof 
the charges brought against him (Whhax 
W oEonsTi)B,p. 706 ; PostonLetters,\,%m 
Hot. Pari. V. 181,208 ; Srunna, iii. 146b,) 

The fall of Suffolk let loose a flood at 
personal jealousies, and among Cromwell's 
enemioB were Yorkists as well as Lan¬ 
castrians, though ho seems to have belonged 
to tho former party, lie demanded seounty 
from parliament against Henry H(^d, 
duke of 1t!.xcier (Mot. Pari, v. 264), hut be 
was also at enmity with Warwiek {Pastm 
Letters, i. 346). When in 1466 theDuke of 
York was dismissed from tho protectoiship 
Cromwell seems to have joined him, and 
possibly fought at the firsb battle of St. 
Albans on 22 May. In July following he 
woB accused of treason by Robert CoUimon, 
a priest, as having instigated 'the mala 
journey of Soynt Alhons’ (fi.) Nothing 
Beoms to have come of the charge, and 
Cromwell died on 4 Jan. 1466-6 (fi. iii. 
426). 

Cromwell’s will, dated at OoUyweston, 
Northamptonshire, was proved on 19 Feb, 
]466-6. He founded a college at Tatterahall, 
where he woe buried. A letter from Lim to 
Sir John Fastolf [q.v.] is printed in the 
‘Paston Letters’ (lii. 426-6), and from the 
fact that Fastolf’s wardrobe contained a 
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]. ‘The Early Flemish Painters: Notices 
of their Lives and Works,' published on the 
last day of 1866; this work, of which a third 
edition appeared in 1879, was translated 
into Ikench by 0. Delcpierre in 1862. 2. ‘A 
New History of Painting in Italy, from the 
Second to the Sixteenth Century,’ published 
in throe volnmo,s, 1861-8. 3. ‘A History 
of Painting in North Italy, Venice, Padua, 
Vicenza, &c., from tho Fourteenth to the 
Sixteenth Con tiiry,’ publ ished in two volumes 
with iUuslrations in 1871. 4. ‘ Titian: his 
Life and Times,’ two volumes published in 
1877, and a second edition in 1881. _ 6. ‘lla- 
phael: his Life attd Works,’ published in 
■two volumes in 1883-6. These works were 
all translated into Oorinan. Crotvo also 
edited J. Burckhardt’a ‘ Oicoroiia, or Art 
Guido to Painting in Italy ’ fl873-9), and 
Kugler’s ‘Handbook of Painting: the Ger¬ 
man, Flemish, and Dutch Schools ’ {^1874). 
In 1866 he published ‘ Eeininiscoucea of 
Thirty-five Years of ray Life.’ 

Tho works of Crowe and OavalcaaoUe 
caused a oomiileto revolution in the ponoral 
style of oritioism with which tho paintings 
of tho old masters had been wont to he re¬ 
ceived. Their lUPthod of examination not 
only called attention to the immense wealth 
of paintings, almost unknown, which existed 
in North and Central Italy, but reoalled into 
existence numherleds painters whose works 
had been overshadowed or submerged by 
those of their better known and moro suo- 
oessful contemporaries. Since the publi¬ 
cation of their works art history and tho 
criticism of the ‘ old masters ’ have been ex¬ 
panded and developed into mony directions. 
It is not likely that such pioneers in criticism 
as Orowo and Cavaloaselle should invariably 
he found to he infallible, but tbo greater 
part of tbeir work has maintained its au¬ 
thority. That tbeir works should bo con¬ 
sidered at all out of date some thirty years 
or more after publication is a tribute to the 
great impetus which these works gave to 
the study of the subject with which they 
were concerned. A new edition of tho ‘His¬ 
tory of Painting in Italy’ was prOjootod by 
Crowe, but only one volume tvos completed 
nt his death; the new edition w.is continued 
by S. A. Strong, and after Strong's death 
by It. Langtou Douglas. 

[Crowe’s Worts cited in the text; prjv.ite 
information and personal knowledgo.] L. 0. 

CROWTHER, SAMUEL ADJAI 
(1S09P-1891), bishop of the Niger territoiy, 
was horn of negro parents about 1800 at 
Oshnguu, in tho Yoriiba country, West 
Africa. In 1821 the village was raided by 


Fulabs, and Adjai carried off asT^ 
Tho vessel on vrfiich be woa shipmd 
captured by a British cruiser, au§^ 
landed nt Sierra Leone in June 1823 tt/*' 
he entered the Church Missionary 
schools, and in 1826 was baptised S-;* 
tbo name of Samuel Adjai CrowtU P 
1820 he was brought to EngJi^d J 
his return entered as the first student !! 
Pourah Bay College, Sierta Leone }f 
showed so much aptitude that in IMl) 
was inndo tutor of tho college. In irT? 
Crowther was chosen to join the exwdit^^ 
sent up the Niger by the fetish goreULt 
and discharged his part so well that tV 
Church Missionary Society invited CrovrtC 
to England, whore he was ordained bvtli# 
hiihop of Loudon iu 1843, the first 
associated with tho Church Missionarr 
Society to receive holy orders. Proni 1843 
to 1861 Crowther worked ns a missioaan 
in the Yoruba country. Coming to En/. 
land in 1861 ho was presented to thenueen 
and then returned once more to his own 
land. Tn 1864 he accompanied the NIm 
expedition of the African Steam Navim. 
tiou Company; and when a third expedi¬ 
tion vvas formed in 1866, Crowther went 
with it as tho head of a missionary pniiv 
In 1801 he was again summoned home, and 
consecrated bishop of tho Niger tenitoiy 
His suhsoguent life was devoted to evanifr 
lislio and organising work in Ms 
varied by an occasional visit to England, 
Towards tho end dilficultios arose in conned 
tion with tho life and admimstration of the 
native church, which hacl grown up under 
Growl lior’s care; hut he himself retained to 
tho full tho confidoiico and affection which 
ho had won in earlier life. He died at Lagos 
on 31 Doc, 1891, lie martiod an African 
girl, who was rescued with him from the 
slave ship and aflerwni'ds baptised Susanna, 
They had several childron, among tkm 
Dandeson Coal os Crowther, ardhdeacon of 
the Niger Delta. 


[Stoct’s History of tho O.M.S.; HeadUnd'a 
Brief Skotolios of O.M.S. Workers, No. ii.; 
Pago’s Siimiiol Crowthor, 1888,] A. E. K 

GUMMING, Silt ARTHUR (1817- 
180.S), admiral, son of General Sir Henry 
Camming, K.O.B., was horn at Nancy in 
Franco on 6 May 1817. He entered the 
Royal Naval College at Portsmouth in Janu¬ 
ary 1881, and having passed through the 
course was discharged, 8 Aug. 1832, to the 
Rover sloop in the Mediterranean. He aftrr- 
wiirds aervi'd on tho Lisbon and on the 
North Amorican stations; passed his exami¬ 
nation in 1837, and In 1840 was a mate of 
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1 CrWopTsti^r on tho coast of Syria 
reoeatodly distinRuiahocl himself, 


repeatedly 
at the storming 

iroraotion to lioutenant was 


of Sidon on 


Sfi font • his promotion to uoiicomini, was 
Wnn the 28lh. He was shortly after 
^ toil to the I'rolio brig on the const of 
$h America, and in September 18 la wiis 
„.ishiirto the southward of Kio Janeiro m 
fZnwd of the Frolic’s piimace, when, on 
SLoff Santos, he follm with the pinifi- 
slaver Vincedora,a large hrigautino wilh 
?7rBW of thirty men. Finding tho pinnace 
in a position to intercept her retreat, the 
Leaatine attempted to run it down At the 
iBst moment the elavers’ hearts lailod them, 
the helm was put liaivl over. At the 
nitical moment Gumming shot their cap(.ain, 
and in the consequent confiisinn got along¬ 
side of the hrignntiiie and sprang on hoard, 
followed hy a marine and six iiioii. No mow 
could get on hoard at the tinin j hut Oiira- 
ffliagwith his seven men held tho whole 

crew at hay, cowed them, drove them helow, 
and put tlie hatches on. When the rest of 
his men got on hoaivl, ho hud tho prisonors 
ahackledto the chain cable, and look tho 
prire to Eio. Two otlior slavors in company 
with tho Viucodora might have put Oiiin- 
ming in a very awkward position, but they 
seemed to think themsolvos well oil'in being 
permitted to escape. Oonsidoring l.lio vary 
weptional naturo of tlio all'air, and how 
easily, without great daring and coolness, it 
might have ended in disastor, Gumming 
always felt aggrieved in il-s being roporloil 
to the admiralty os tho ooinmnnplace oapt lu'o 
of a slaver with a cargo of slaves, lie had 
hoped for promotion; all that ho got was a 
severe attack of smallpox, which was raging 
on hoard the prize, and for which ho was 
invalided. 

He was promoted to bn commnnder on 
9Nov. 1846; and from 1810 to 1851 com¬ 
manded tho liatller on tho west coast of 
Africa. On 19 April 1854 ho was firomotod 
to be captain of the Oonilict, in which lie 
rendered good service in tho Hal tie, ospo- 
mally at Liban and liigii. In tho spring of 
18S6 he was appointed to tho Qlatton float¬ 
ing battery, which he 1.ook out to tho Hlnck 
Sea, and brought homo again in the spring 
of 1866. From I860 to 1863 lie commanded 
the Emerald in the Ghanuol iluet. Tie was 
nominated a G.B. on 13 May 1867; on 
27 Feb. 1870 he was promoted to be rear- 
admiral, and from 1872 to 1875 was com- 
mander-in-ebief in tho East Indies. On 
32 March 1876 he was modo vice-admiral; 
admiral on 0 Jon. 1880; and K.O.U. on tho 
occasion of the queen’s jnhiloo, 21 Juno 1887. 
Oh 6 May 1882 ho was ]iut on the retirud 


list, after which ho lived for the most part 
at his seat, Foston llall, near Derby. He 
died in London on 17 Feb. 1893. He mar¬ 
ried in 1853 Adelaide, daughter of Charles 
Stuart, and left issue. 

fO’Byrne’s Nav. Biogi. Diet. (2nd edit.) j 
Army iind Niivy Oiizottu, 18 Doe. 188(1, 23 Feb. 
1893; Annniil Kegister, 1898, pt. li. 161; certi- 
itcatos of Borrituiie in the Public Berord Office; 
Navy Lists; private information. The ciiptiii'e 
of tlio Viiieedora is told in Uoluirt Pasha’s 
• Sltolehoa of my Life,’ luid attributed to liim.solf 
[hi>o ITonAUT-HAiiriiiiir, Amiusrffs OHAB).hs]. 
jrolinrt was ut tho lime in the Dolphin in lati¬ 
tude 42“ 66' N., long. 13“ 18' W. (Dolphin’s 
log).] J. K. L. 

CUNNINGHAM, Srn ALEXANDETl 
(1814-1893), soldier and archmologist, se¬ 
cond son of Allan Gumiingham (1784-1842) 
[q.v.] and brother of .Joseph lliivey Oun- 
iimgham [q. V.], Pelor Cimmngliain (1816- 
1860) [q.v.J, and Francis Gamiingham[q.v.], 
was horn in AVostmiiiSitor on 33 Jiin. 1814. 
Togellicr with .Joseph, ho received his early 
education at Christ’s IJospilsl, and botli 
brothers were given Indian codubships 
througli tlio iiiJiuoiico of Sir Waller Scolt. 
After passing through Addiscombe, Alo.v- 
ander obtsiuod a coimnission as second lion- 
timant in llio Bengal euginuors on 9 Juno 
1831, and then, according to the euslom of 
those days, spent six niontlis at Ohatliam 
for lucliiiical training, lauding in India nn 
9 Jimo 1833, ills lirst tliroo years wore 
passed with the suppers at Delhi and in 
other ordinary duties. Lord Auckland, on 
Ills arrival in Tuilin as govurnor-gDiiei-nl in 
1836, afipointiid liim to be one of his aides- 
de-camp. For four years ho served on 1hi» 
stair, and his identiiy ran be doled od under 
bisiniliiils in I'hnily Eden’s fileosant book 
of gossip ‘ Up tlio Oounlry.’ It was during 
tins period that ho paid his iirst visit to 
Kashmir, then olmost a terra inooijmta. On 
Ills marriage in 1840 lie was glad to accejit 
tho appointment of executive ougiiiuur to 
the king of Oudh, While laying out the 
now road from Luclmow to Cawiiporo, ho 
was called away in 1842 to his first active 
Rovvieu. This was to assist in Biippi'ussing a 
rebellion in Bntulelkhaiid, liuadiid by tlio 
raja of Jaipur, who had risen on tlio news of 
British disasters in Kabul, lie wasnoxt np- 
pointod to tho now military station of Now- 
gong, in Oeutral India, In Docemhor 1843 ho 
was present at the battle of Funniar, foiijiht 
against the rebellious troops of Gwalior, 
ymerohe had the pleasure of turning tho 
enemy’s guns against tliomselyos. For his 
sovvicos on this occasion he recoi veil a bronze 
star, six mouths’ batta (extra pay), and the 
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tii'omiso of brevet rank. During the next 
two years (1844 and 1845)_ he acted as 
executive engineer at Gwalior, whero he 
left as- a memorial a stone bridge of ten 
arches over the river Moror. In February 
1846 he was summoned to join the army of 
the Sutlej, just before the decisive battle of 
Sobraon.' His special work was to throw 
two bridges of boats across the river Bios 
for the passage of the troops, by which he 
established his reputation os a field en¬ 
gineer. As one of the results of the first 
Sikh war the entire tract between the Sutlej 
and Bios rivers was annexed and placed 
under the charge of John Lawrence, who 
nominated Cunningham to the responsible 
task of occupying the hill tracts of llangra 
and Ifulu, In reward for his successful 
conduct of this httsincss, and probably also 
because of his previous acquaintance with 
the country, he was chosen to demarcate 
the frontier between the Kashmir province 
of Lodolch and independent Tibet, far amid 
the Himalayan ranges. At first he had to 
return, but ultimately he accomplished the 
task, in company with Sir Hichard Strachey. 
In the meantime he had also settled the 
boundary between the Rajput state of Bi- 
kanir and the Muhammadan state of Balia- 
walpur, whioli meet in the Indian desert, 
The second Sikh war (1848-9) aaw Cun¬ 
ningham again serving as field engineer, in 
command of the pontoon train. Ho was 
present at the two battles of Ohilianwala and 
Gujerat, was menlmned in despatches, and 
received a brevet majority. On the restora¬ 
tion of peace ha returned to Gwalior, and 
it was during this period that lie explored 
the Buddhist monuments of Central India. 
In 1863 he was transferred to Multan, where 
he designed the monument (o Patrick Alex¬ 
ander Vans Agiiew Iq, v.] niid W. A. An¬ 
derson, whose treacherous murder formed 
the prelude to tho second Sikh war. In 
1866, now lieutenant-colonel, he was ap¬ 
pointed to the higher post of chief engineer 
in Burma, which province was thou freshly 
annexed. lie had to extricate the accounts 
from confusion and organise a public works 
clepnrtmont. This he did within two years, 
finding time olso to visit every out-station 
in the province from Toungoo to Tovoy, It 
was thus his fate to be absent from India 
during the mutiny. After its suppression 
ho was appointed (November 1868) chief 
engineer in ihe North-Western Provinces, 
where similar work of reorganisation hod to 
he performed. He retired from the army 
with the rank of major-general on 80 June 
1861, after a continuous Indian service of 
twenty-eight years, 


_ In the very year of his retirem^^TK;;: 

soldier or administrator. Lord Can^ * 
hoving resolved to create the new S”!. 

In his early days Cunningham had fotmS 
the acquaintonce of James Prinsep fa v 1 
the founder of tho scientific study irf in'aiili 
coins and inscriptions. The fet of li 
many oonlributions to the ' Journal of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society’ consists of anaiC 
pondix to Prlnsep’s paper in 1834, on the 
relics discovered in the Maniltyak Tope in 
the Punjab, then ond long oflerwards akh 
territory. In 1837 he excavated on his owa 
responsibility—os was the fashion of the 
time—the group of Buddhist ruins near 
Benares, known as Sarnath, and made cate- 
ful drawings of the sculptures. His Thits 
to Kashmir and work on the boundary com¬ 
mission bore fruit in two monographe— 
‘Essay on the Arian Order of ArohitMtute 
as exhibited in the Temples of Kaalumi’ 
(Calcutta, 1848), and ‘Ladakh: Physical 
Statistical, and Historical' (1864), the 
latter of which, piihUslied at tho expense of 
the court of directors, won the commenda¬ 
tion of the French Geographical Society. 
The results of his exploration in Central 
India with his friend Colonel Moisey, ‘Tlio 
Bhilsa Topes' (also 1861), forms tho flrat 
serious attempt to recoustruct the history of 
Buddhism from its architectural remains. 
On his appointment to his new post of 
arohmological surveyor, Cunningham was 
therefore eijuippcd not only with knowledge 
but also with a store of accumulated ma¬ 
terials, which enabled him to produce four 
valuable reports within as many years. lo 
1866, in a cold fit of parsimony, his depart¬ 
ment was abolished, and ho camo home to 
England. His leisure was occupied in 
writing ‘ The Ancient Geography of India,’ 
Port 1 . ‘The Buddhist Period’ (1871), 
which he intended to follow up with another 
volume (never written) on the Muhammndim 
period. This book, which deals mainly with 
the campaigns of Alexander and the itine¬ 
raries of the Chinese pilgrims, is absolutely 
indispensable to the historian. In 1870 Lord 
Mayo re-cslahlished tlie aichmologicsl sur- 
voy, and called Cunningliam back to India 
with tho title of director-general. For fifteen 
years more Cunningham enoigelically carried 
out the duties of his office. Every cold season 
he minutely explored some portion of the im¬ 
mense ruin-strewn ploin of Northern India, 
from Taxila on the west to Gaur on. the 
east, Of twenty-foig; annual reports, thirteen 
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his own personal dia- 
jniiKwy the remainder were written 


w Mr Vincent xVrthur Bmith (1871;. it, 
“L during this period that Ounumgfham 

’IhMed Tol. 1. of W ‘Corpus lusonptio- 
tdioarum’ (Calcutta, 1877), oontain- 
vTiliB first coEeoted edition of the edicts 
• ‘ The Stupa of Bharhut (1879) ; 
nf?C’Book of indian Eras > (Calcutta, 
iMSl with tables for oolculating dates. In 
Smher 1886 he finally retired. _ 

W his return to England Cunningham 
Tiorked at his favourite studies to the very 
w In 189:3 he brought out a magiiifi- 
fentlviUuatroted volume on ‘Mahabodhi,’ 
tie west Buddhist temple near Gaya in 
Beneal, which is to this day the most sacred 
eoid of Buddhist pilgrimage. But the chief 
mtarest of his closing years was in iiumis- 
While in India ho had taken ad- 
Tsntsge of his exceptional opportunitios to 
form a coUeotion of coins which has never 
been equalled either in oxlont or in tho 
eirity of many of its apooimMis,_ llis vast 
eiperience had given him nn intuit ion about 
corns that was almost infallible, while his 
i n..gin<it,inn enabled him to interpret tlioir 
lessons for history. An oxamplo of his 
method of treatmont may bo found iji tho 
paper which ho contributed to the Oriental 
Congteas in 1802, on * Tho Ephthalitos or 
White nuns,’in which ho first colluots the 
hterary evidence, and then illuiniuatos the 
whole Buhjeot from his Blattx of iiumismalio 
learning. In 'Coins of Ancient fndia’ (IBOp 
he nnfmds original viows about tho origin 
of money, and maintains that coined money 
was known to the Indians before tho iu- 
yaaion of Alexonder. This was followed by 
a posthumous volume on ‘Tho Coins of 
MedimTal India’ (189J), and by a scries of 
papers in tho ‘Eumismatic Chronicle’ on 
tke coins of the Iiido-Scythiaiia. It should 
be stated that a largo port of his colluctioii, 
ckiefiy copper coins, together with liis papers 
and notebooks, had been uiifortuiiatoly lost 
in tke steamship Indus, which foundered off 
the coast of Ceylon in 1886. Tho gold and 
silver pieces escaped, having proviously boon 
shipped to England, During his ownlifot iino 
Qenersl Ouumngliam nllowod tho authorities 
of the British Mneouin to soloctthe choicest 
examples and all those needed for tho national 
collection, virtually at tho price which they 
had cost him in India, After his death 
those which ho had subsoquontly acquired 
were handed over on tho same toiins. In 
the medal room of the British Museum a 
tablet commemorates his generosity. 


Cunningham died on 28 Nov, 1893 at his 
residence m Oranley Mansions, South Ken¬ 
sington^ after a lingering illneee; he was 
buried in the family vault in Konsal Green 
oemotevy. He was appointed O.S.I, when 
the order of the Star of India was enlarged 
in 1871, O.I.E. in 1878, and K.O.I.E. when 
the jubilee honours were distributed in 1887. 
In 1840 he married Alice, daughter of Martin 
Whieh, of the Bengal civil service, who pre- 
deooasod him. He loft two sons, one of 
whom followed his father into the Bengal 
engineers, while the other entered the Ben¬ 
gal civil service. 

[Boyal Engineers Journal, 1 March ISOl.l 

J. S. 0. 

I CUNNINGHAM, .TOIIN (1819-1893), 
historian of the Scottish church, son of 
Donid Ouniiinghann ironmonger, was born 
at l^aisloy on 9 Moy 1810. Educated at two 
propanil ory schools and tlio grammar school 
m Bttisley) bs matriculated at Glasgow Uni¬ 
versity in 1836, and earned high dibtinotioii 
in aeuri’iciilum of four sessions. In 1840 he 
became a student in Edinburgh University 
under Sir William Ilamillon and Professor 
Wilson, and was gold medallist with both, 
besides gaining Wilson’s prixo for a poom on 
‘ Tlio IToarlli and the All nr ’ (Broavn, I'aisky 
Poets, ii. 117). Completing at Edinburgh his 
studios for the church of Scotland, Cuiiiiiiig- 
hara was liceusod to preach by tho prosbyl ory 
of Paisley in tho spring of 1846, and, after a 
short assislantship at Lanark,was ordivined in 
August of that, year parish minister of Orio/T, 
Porthehire. Holding this cliorgo for forty- 
one years ho became one of tho looders of 
tho ohiiich, his pulpit ministratioiis and his 
occlosiaslical and public work evincing dis¬ 
tinct individuality, freshnoBH( and vigour, 
lie was prominent in proinoliug tho act of 
parliament which opens nppolulmeuls in tlie 
church of Scotland to inemhcrs of nil Scot¬ 
tish prosbyl erian bodies, and ho also helped 
strouuously to secure tho act wliich simplifies 
for ministers and elders the sigiiaUiro of the 
confession of faith. lie was a pioneer among 
Scottish theologians in advocating the intro¬ 
duction of instrumental music into church, 
and tho ‘ Oriuif organ caso ’ in tho churdi 
courts of 1867 stirred much oxoitomont and 
controversy. Ho ultimately won, and the 
example was soon widely followed, 

OrleiThecoininga fashionable healthresort, 
Uio Iiandsomo ohuroli of St. Michael’s, with 
a now organ, was substituted for the old 
parish church, and nrosontly on assistant 
was appointed to li^ilon tho work of the 
minister, Active for tho welfare of his 
parish, Ounningliam was chaplain of the 
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local volunteers from 1869 to 1888, and for 
for^-two years he was a trustee and governor 
of Taylor's Educational InstatuUon, Orieif. 
In 1886 he was chosen moderator of the 
general assembly of the church of Scotland, 
and in the satne year he was appointed prin¬ 
cipal of St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews, in 
succession to Prindpal Tulloch. lie received 
the degree of D.D. from Edmburgh Univoiv 
sity in 1860, and that of IjTj.D. from Glas¬ 
gow in 1886. Trinity College, Dublin, also 
conferred on him its honorary LL.D, in 
1887. He died at St. Andrews on 1 Sept. 
1893, and was interred in the cathedral hury- 
ing-^ound, 

Cunningham married, in 1846, Susan 
Porteous, daughter of William Murray, 
hanker, CrieiF, and was survived by her and 
two sons and two daughters. The younger 
son, Dr. D. J. Cunningham, became distin- 

f uidiud ns professor of anatomy at Dublin 
Inivorsity. 

In 1865 Cunningham published in two 
volumes ‘ Church Hist ory of Scotland,’ carry¬ 
ing the narrative to 1831. In a second re¬ 
vised edition (1882) ho roaches 1843, oha- 
ractoristically describing the Free Ohntdr 
secession. Displaying due narrative power 
and discrimination, and strongthened and 
illuminated by courageous individuality of 
pinion and rolevaut dashes of humour, 
Chinningham’s ‘ History ’ is a work of abiding 
interest and authoritative value. ‘ The 
Quakers, on International History,’appeared 
in 1860 ; 2nd edit, 1897. Metaphysical irom 
his youth, and an occasional contributor of 
philosophical articles to the ‘Westminster’ 
and ‘ Edinburgh ’ Deviows, Cunningham 
published in 1874 a suggestive but not spe¬ 
cially convincing treatise—which, however, 
he thought his best book—entitled ‘Now 
Theory of Knowing and Known.’ He was 
the author of two numbers iu the venownud 
‘ Scotch Sermons ’ of 1880. In his Croall 
lectures on ‘The Growth of the Ohurch,’ 
1886, he recognised the potency of evolution 
in ecclesiastical development, discrediting at 
the same time the prehiticol theory of the 
divine right of ministers. 

[Private information; Scotsman, 2 Sept.; 
Athonsnmi of 9 Sept, 1893; personal know¬ 
ledge,] T, B, 

OURBTON, OHABLES TvOBEllT 
(1789-1848), brigadier-general and ndjutaut- 

^ enoral of the queen's forces in the East 
ndies, sob of a Shropshire gentleman, was 
horn in 1789, He obtained an eusignoy in 
the Shropshire militia on 21 April 1806, and 
was soon promoted to be lieutenant. Extra¬ 
vagant habits led to embfUTassment, which 



he enlisted as CharlM 
Ptoberts m the 14th light dragoons ia Iffla 
His friends concluded that he was 
while bathing, 

Di the following year he was sent to inin 
the headquarters of the regiment at Ports 
legro in Portugal, carrying with him verrsi’ 
tisfactory roeommondations from tha officeis 
under whom he had served at home. His 
merits and gallantry in action obtained nre. 
motion for liim to the rank of eorpoial and 
sergeant, lie took part with his ronment 
in the battles of Tafavera on 27 July 1^ 
and Busaco on 27 Sopt, 1810. On 1 Oct’ 
following he was wounded in the right lej 
^ a rifte ball in crossing the Mondego neu 
Coimbra. At the battle of Puentes d’Onot 
on 3 and 6 May 1811 he received on the 5th 
a severe^ sabre cut on the head which frac¬ 
tured his skull, and another on his bridle- 
hand. In March and April 1812 he took 
l>art with his regiment m the third sieve 
and capture on 6 April of Badnjos, in the 
battle of Salamanca on 22 July, tbs captors 
of Madrid on 14 Aug., and the battle otVit- 
toria on 21 Juno 1818. 

Having been Sent on some duty to St.-Jean 
do Luk in Ibis year, ho was recognised by an 
ollioer on the Duke of Wellington’s staff os 
an old comrade of the Shrop^ire militia. 
Wellington made him sergeant of the post 
to the headquartors of the army, and on 
24 Fob. 1814, in recognition of his services, 
he was gasotted, iu his proper name, ensign 
withoutpUrolinse in thodOth foot. Us sened 
with Ilia now regiment at the battles of Orthes 
on 27 Fob. 1814, Tarbos on 20 Moroh, and 
Toulouse on 10 April. 

On 20 Oct. 1814 Curelon exchanged into 
the 20th light dragoons, was promoted toht 
lieutenant and appointed adj u( ant on 27 June 
1810, and when the regimeiit was disbanded 
on 26 Doe. 1818, on llie withrlrownl of the 
troops from the occupation of France, he wee 
placed on half-pay, but was brought into the 
16th lancers us lienlenant and adjutant Ad 
7 Jan. 1819. llis ful'ther commissioils were 
dated; Captain 12 Nov. 1826, major 6Dec. 
] 833, brovet lioutoilant-colonel 28 July 1839, 
roghuontal lioutonaiit-colonol 21 Aug. 1839, 
and brevet colonel 3 April 1846. 

He Wont to India with his regiment in 
1822, when he resigned the adjutancy and 
served at the second siege of Bhartpur under 
Viscount Gombermere from December 1825 
to its capture on 18 Jan, 1826, receiving the 
medal. 

In 1839 Ouretou accompanied his regiment 
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tni *6 advanced column of tlio army 
ttoouirli tlie Bolon pase, marched lo Kon- 
rw was pMsent at the assault and capLuro 
on 33 Jnly. Ho oomman^d a 
tae in advance of the aimy which seized 
It. enemy’s tfuns, and secured 'possohsion of 
1,3 of Kabul in August 1839. ib’or 
lia services he was mentioned in despatches, 
received from the amir of AfglKiuisimi the 
third class of the carder of the Durani ota- 
oire was promoted to a brevet lioutonant- 
colmelcy, and awarded the medal. 

In the Gwalior campaign Cureton com- 
jnlnded a brigade of cavalry at tho battle 
of Mahaiajpur on 20 Doc. 18-13, was men¬ 
tioned in deapatchoa for his dial inguished 
Bervices, was awarded tho modal, and on 
3 May 1811 was miule a aomiiaiiion of the 
Bath, military division. In the Hiitlaj cam¬ 
paign ha comrnauded thewholc of the cavalry 
nitlie force under Sir Harry George Wakolyn 
Smith [q. v.l, and took part in the rod notion 
of Dharm-Kote on 18 Jan. 1848, in tho ad¬ 
vance toward! Ludiona, and in the action 
near BadowaJ on tho 32nd. whon it was duo 
to the admirable efforts of tho cavalry that 
Smith only lost a largo jiortion of liis haggngo. 

Onraton commanded tho cavalry at tho 
hattls of Aliwal on 38 Jan., whon ho smashed 
ap a largo body of tho colobralod Ayin troop 
trained by Gonernl Avilabilo, aud utterly 
routed the Sikh riglit, the llltli hiiicei's 
breaking a well-formed infantry square of 
Avitabile’s regiment, and, notwitihstanding 
the steadiness of tbo bnumy, rulbrmiug and 
cWging back repeatedly. Sir Harry Smith 
signally defeated the Sikhs, and in hie 
despatch of 30 Jafi. said: ‘ In Drigndiur 
Curetoh her majesty has one of those utlicerB 
rarely met with: tho cool experience of tho 
veteran soldier is combined with youthful 
ttctivityi his knowledge of outpost duty and 
the able manner ho handles hie cavalry under 
the heaviest fire rank him among the first 
cavalry officers of tho ago; and I bog to 
draw his o-Vcelloncy's marked atteutioh to 
tills honest oncomiam;’ While Sir Henry 
Hardings, the govonior-goneral, observed; 
‘This officer's-nuole life has been spout in 
the most meritorious o.YorUmis in ICuropo 
and Asi^ and on this occasion the skill and 
intrepidity With whidi thO caVolry force was 
handled oDtained tho admiration of the army 
which witnessed tlioir movoHionts.’ OurOton 
commanded a brigade of oavtdvy at the biitllo 
of Sobraon on lOPeb., hnd was again honour¬ 
ably mentioned in despatches. For his sor- 


vicea in tho campaign he received the thaulcS 
of parliament, the medal and clasp, and was 
made an aido-dc-camp to the quean, with 
the rank of colonel in tho army, on 3 April. 

On 7 April 1846 Oureton was appointed 
adjutant -general of tho queen’s forces in the 
Bast Indies. In tho Punjab, or second Sikh 
war,'Oureton commanded the cavalry division 
and three troops of horse artillery a!t the 
action at llamnugar on 23 Hoy. 1818, ami 
was killed whon loading the 14th light 
dragoons to tho support of tho 6th light 
ciiviilry. He was Imried with militaiy 
honours. He was a strict discipliuarinn, 
but a most genial and popular oificCr witih 
all ranks. 

Several of his sons survived him, and 
tWo wore distinguishud boldiors. Edwabb 
llUBOoran 0 tnt uroN (1822-1894),lieutouant- 
geucral, colonel of tho 12th lancers, became 
on ensign in tho Ifith foot on 21 .rmiC 1830. 
Ho was mado lirovet colonel 28 Duo. 1868, 
major-igcnOraWOSopt. 1878, Jioiitonant-geno- 
mll July 1881, ooionol of the Srdhubsara 
19 April 1891, of the 7th dragoon guards 
23Hopt. 1801, and of the 12th lancers .‘10 April 
1893. 1 fo cxcliaugod Irtim the 13t h foot into 
thc3rd light dragoons: aorved with tho 16th 
lancers at t he battle of Maharajpiir on 39Deo. 
IB'IS, and roceived tJio brenau star,* served 
With his own regiment at Mudki on 18 Dee, 
1816, when lie was Hovevoly wounded, and at 
Sobraon on 10 Fob. 1846, receiving tho modol 
and clasp for the campaign. Having ox- 
changed wit h tho 12th lancers,ho served wltili 
them jn tho Kallirwarof 1861-3, was thanked 
for his sorvict'B in general orders {London 
Gasettf,! .1 unol 862), and received t ho medal, 
tie wont t hrongh tho Urimenn campaign from 
31 July 1865, took part in tho battle of the 
Tchernaya, in tho siege nud capture of 
Sebastopol, and in tho oporatiolia arPnnd 
'Bnpatorin, was tnonlionod m despatchce, ro- 
oeived a brevet majority, the war medal with 
chwp, and tho Tu'rkisli medal, IJe retired 
from tho active list in 1881. lie died at 
Hillbrookltivor, Dover, on 0 Feb. 1894. flo 
married in 1656 a daughter of Ouptaiu John 
Swindloy. 

SjnOfiARnra Caiiniow (1826-1801), gene¬ 
ral, Bengal stair corps, was born on 26 Hov. 
18^1. lie rucoivod a commission ns ensign 
in the East I ndia Oompany’s army mi 33 Feb. 
1843. IIo became brevet colonel 14 Fob. 
1868, lieni unant-coloncl 33 Feb. 1869, mqjor- 
genurol 32 Feb, 1870, lieiitBnaut-gen’eral 
1 Oct. 1877, general 1 Doe. 1888. Ho wiiB 
appointed adjutant of tho 12tli regiment of 
irregular cavalry on 14 Jan. 1816, having 
nrrivod in India on 24 June 1843. lie eorved 
in the Satlaj campaign, was present at the 
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battle of Aliwal on 28 Jon. 1816, receiTing 
the medal and clasp. In the Punjab cam> 
poign he was aide-de-camp to his father 
until his death at the battle of Itamnagar 
on 22 Nov. 1848, where he was himself 
slightly wounded. He toot part in the 
passage of the Chenab on 2 and 3 Dec., in 
the battle of Gujrat, 21 Feb. 1849, and in 
the pursuit, under Sir Walter Gubert, of 
the sikh army, the capture of Attak, and 
the occupation of Peshawar, receiving the 
medal ana clasp. 

He served in the north-west frontier catn- 
paign of 1810 to 1862, including the expedi¬ 
tion to the Usafzai in 1849, and the opera¬ 
tions against the Mohmauds in 1861 and 
1862, receiving the medal and clasp. On 
4 May 1862 he was appointed second in 
command of the 2nd irregular cavaliw. He 
took part in the suppression of the Sontliol 
rebellion in 1866, and in the Indian mutiny 
in 1857. He served against the Sonlkote 
mutineers, and took part in the action of 
Trimu Ghat, also against tho Gngnira robols. 
He raised and commanded Curoton’s Mul¬ 
tan! cavalry, and continued to command it 
after it became Iho 16th Bengal cavalry. 
Ho served with it, oud had charge of tho 
intelligence department throughout the cam¬ 
paigns in llohillchand and Uude in 1858 
and 1869, and was present at tho actions of 
Blugwal^ Najina, Baroli, Shahjehanpur, 
Banai, Shahabad, Bankegaon, Mahodipur, 
Bosalpur, Mitaoli, and Biswa, was cloven 
times mentioned in despatches published in 
general orders, and received the medal and 
brevets of major and lieutenant-colonel. Ho 
distinguished himself os a cavalry leader, 
and performed many acts of great personal 
bravery {London Gaseite, 17 and 28 July ond 
10 Aug. 1808, and 31 Jan. and 4 Fob. 1869). 
lie served in tho north-west finnUer cam¬ 
paign of 1860, and on 2 June 1809 was made 
a companion of the order of the Bath, military 
division. 

He commanded the Oude division of the 
Bengal army for five years from 22 Oct. 
1879. lie was promoted to he knight com¬ 
mander of the order of the Bath, military 
division, in May 1891. He died at East¬ 
bourne, Sussex, on 11 July 1891. He 
married a daughter of tho liov. Dr. W. A. 
Holmes of Templemoro, co. Tipperary, by 
whom he left three sons, two of whom 
entered the army. 

[India Office Becords; Despatches j Times, 
24 Jan. 1849, 14 July 1891, and 13 Fob. 1894; 
dent. Mag. March 1810; United Service J onrnal, 
March 1840; Cannon’s Historical Becords of 
tho 12th lisncors, the 14th Light Dragoons, and 
the 18th Lancers; Napier's Hist, of tho War 


in the Peninsula; Kaye’s Hist. ofthT^r^ 
Afghanistan, 1838-42; Kaye's Hist, of the 
War; Malloson’s Hist, of the Indian 
ThaclcweU's Second Sikh TVar; Archer's 
Campaign, 1848-9; The Sikhs and the sSt 
Wars by Gough and Lines; Army Liat^ " 

CURTIS, JOIIN(1791-1862),‘e„i,, 

legist, bom at Norwich on 8 Sept. 179] 
son of Charles Curtis, an engraver onstona 
and a sign painter, who died when John 
was four years old. As a child Curtis was 
drawn to the study of insect life, 'VVhiie 
studying as a boy with Richard Walker a 
local naturalist, the botany and entomoloBv 
of the ponds and marshes in the neighho^ 
hood of Norwich, he contracted a severe 
attook of rheumatic fever. When about 
sixteen years of ago Curtis was placed iu a 
lawyer’s office os a writing clerk, 6ut,findui|t 
the position distasteful, went in 1811 toliia 
at Ooslessey, a village near Norwich, with 
Simon Wilicin [q. v.j, where he met many 
scioiitiQc naturalists, the Rev. William 
Kirby [q. v.j, the Rev. John Burrdl, and 
others. Buring this period Curtis was placed 
for a time with a Mr. Edwards of Bungay to 
learn engraving, and, becoming acquamted 
with the works of Latreillo, began m. 
tomaticully to dissocl, draw, and desmie 
iiuccls, and to engrave them on copper. His 
first published work was on tho plates to 
Kirby and Spence’s ‘ Introduction to Eato- 
mology,’ 1816-20. 

During a visit to Kirby ot Barham, near 
Ipswich, Curtis made the acquaintance of 
■\Villiom Spoiico [q. v.] and Alexander Jlac- 
loay [q.v.], socrclary ol tho Linnean Society, 
and assisted Kirby in bringing cut descrin- 
tioiis of Australian insects, pimlishcd in the 
‘ Transactions of the Linnuan Society,’ and 
inothorwork. In 1817 Curtis accompanied 
Kirby to London, ond was presented to Sir 
Joseph Banks,president of tlio Royal Society, 
who granted him the free use of liis libravy, 
and introduced him to Dr. William Blfoid 
Loach [q. v.], keeper of the zoological colleo 
tion in tho British Museum, with whom 
Curtis studied shells. At Dr, Leach’s house 
he mot James Charles Dale, of Glonville 
Wotton, Shorhorno, called ‘ the father of 
British entomology’ (Nbwmait’b Jlntomolth 
ffist, vi. 66), and Dale {d, 6 Fob, 1872) be¬ 
came his lifelong friend and patron. 

During his early days in London, Curtis 
executed much botanical drawing and en- 
ravingfor the Ilorlioitltural and Linnean 
iooieties. lie hecanie a follow of tho Lin- 
noan Society in 1822, and, after meeting 
Boron Cuvier and Latreillo, began his great 
work * British Entomology,’ the first numbei 
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in 1824, dodioated to 
S-w The ■work extended to sixteen 
and was completed-in 1839; it 
Xed in 193 parts, with 770 plates ex- 
flSlJ drawn, the figures of tho rarer and 
tSntiful species bemg coloured, and 
Traanv instances tlie plants iij|)on -wliick 
IrarJfound. In the production of tins 
S^entalworkOurtiawos greatly assisted 
His friend J. 0. Dale, with specimens m- 
Liation, and pecuniary aid. In the ‘ Bn- 
^Entomology' Dale’s name is on almost 
„Lpae8,andit was from Ins collection 
Aat Ourtis derived a vast portion ot tho 
r«terial &om which his olahorato work was 
town up. The two worked hand in hand, 
d their names came to ho considered 


^Cuvier pronounced Curtis's ‘ British En- 
omology’^to he ‘ the paragon of perfection,’ 
iiit its success was much hindered hy ihe 
•ttacks of James Francis Rloplicna [q. v.] m 
li,' Dlustrations of Bril ish Entomology ’ and 
elsewhere. Curtis was defended liy Dale in 
loudon’s ‘Magazine of Natural History.’ 
In June 1826 Curtis and Dale made an ox- 
nedition to Scotland, and in Edinburgh met 
Sk Walter Scott, arrayed in llio uniform of 
the Scots royal bodyguard. After a tour 
which indudod some of the wostorii islands, 
theyretiu-ned to Edinburgh on Augusl. 20, 
having added more than tliirty new api'oies 
to the list of British insects. In 1830 Curtis 
visited France, and oolluotod inseols from 
Bordeaux to I'Wjus with groat i-esiiltM, in¬ 
vestigating the Quarries of Aix in Provonco, 
where were obtained the fossil insects col¬ 
lected by Lycll and Murchison. Curtin’s 
entomological collection was sold by auction 
and transported to Melbourne j hut Halo’s 
collection, onwhiohhoworkud with his son, 
Mr. 0. W. Dalo, remains in this country, 
and' enables tho student in many cases to 
verify Ouvtisian spooios that would ho others 
wise doubtful ’ {EiUoinologisis' Monthty 
Magatdne, vili. 266'). 

For many years Curtis made a spooinl 
study of the habits and economy oT tho 
various specica of insects injurious to garden 
and farm produce, and coinmimicatud tho 
results of his investigations to tho ‘ Gar¬ 
dener's Chronicle’ under the signatiu-o ‘lluri- 
cda|’ and to the ‘Journal of tho Iloyal 
Agricultural Society.’ Those wore published 
in a volume entitled ‘Farm Insects; being 
the natural History and Economy of tho In¬ 
sects injurious to tho 7<'iold Crops of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and also those wliioh 
infest Bams end Qraiiarioa. With siiggos- 
tions for Ihoir destruction. Illiiatrat od with 
numerous oiigi-avings,’ Glasgow, 1800, 8vo; 


2nd edit. London, 1883. Ourtis had been 
awarded, on 26 Nov. 1841, a civil list pen- 
fiinn of lOOf., which was increased by 60/. 
on 10 April 1801, when his eyesight failed 
through tho strain of his microscopical in¬ 
vestigations. He was president of the En¬ 
tomological Society in 1865, one of the six 
honoraiw members of the Eutomologpoal So¬ 
ciety or France, and a member of various 
other learned sooieties in Eurrae and Ame¬ 
rica. Curtis died at Belitha Villas, Isling¬ 
ton, London, on 0 Oct. 1802^ leaving a widow 
and several children. His older brother, 
Oharloa M. Curtis, who predeceased him, 
was employed hy J. F. Stephens os his first 
artist in the earlier volumes of his ‘ Illus¬ 
trations of British Entomology.’ 

Besides the works roforrod to above Curtis 
•wrote: 1. ‘ A Guide to the arrangement of 
British lusucls; being a Catalogue of all 
tho named species hitherto discovered in 
Great 'Brilaui and Trolaiid,’ London, 1829, 
8vo; 2nd edit, oiilargud, London, 1837, 8vo. 
2, ‘ Tlio Genera of British Coleoptera, iraus- 
forrml from the original figures in 266 plates 
of “Brilish Entomology,’” London, 1868, 
4io. 3. 'Tlie Qeiiera of British Lopidoptera, 
Irnnsforrud from tho original figures in 193 
nhvtes of “British Entomology,’” London, 
1868,4to; and very numerous papers coutri- 
huled to various sciontiflo journals, the 
‘'Ti’ansaptionR ’ of the Linnean 'and Entomo¬ 
logical 8ooii>tiim, also an appendix on the in¬ 
sects ot the A relic region in Boss’s‘.Journal.’ 

ICImml/ers’s Norfolk Tour, ISSO.introdiiotion, 
p. BO; Froomiin’s Life of tho Bev. "W. Kirby, 
1862, p, 420; Allionicum, 1802, ii, 402; Notice 
Biir John Curtis, by J. 0. Wostwood in Anuales 
do la iS()ci/t& Kntomologiqiio do Franco, 4lh ser. 
(omo 3,trimoBlrsdD 1803; private information,] 

J. H-b. I 

OHRWBN, IIENIlY(18d6-1892), Anglo- 
Indian joiu'iiaiist and author, was descended 
from the Ouvwens of Workington Hall, a 
well-known family in Oumhorland, He was 
eon of Henry Uurwon, i-octor of Working- 
Ion, a younger son of Henry Curwen (1783- 
1860) of Workington, by Dora, dnughlor of 
Gonornl Goldio, and was born at Wowrington 
Hall in 1846. He was educated at Eossoll 
School, and then soUled for a time in Iion- 
don, whore ho worked for John Camden 
Hotton [q. v.], tho puhlishor. He had a 
cliiof hand in cmnniling soveral hooks which 
hoar only tho publisher's name on tho title-1 
mgo. Among these was^ the ‘Golden 
Treasury of Thought,’ Hie first literory, 
produolaon imdor his own name was a 
volume of translations of Fronoh poetry 
called ‘Echoes from French Poets,' and 
published hy Hotton in August 1870. It 
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contained verse translations from Alfred de 
Musset, Lamartine, Baudelaire, and othors, 
which showed insight into, and appreciation 
of, French poetry. Bdgar Allan Poo attrac¬ 
ted him, and he translated from the French 
Baudelaire’s ‘ Study of the Life and Writ¬ 
ings of Poe’ iiv 1872. He also oontr'ibuted 
a very sympathetic account of Poe’s career 
to the ' Westminster lloviow,’ in which 
he also wrote some elaborate articles on 
other sufiering authors, viz. Henri hiurgor, 
Hovalis, Peton, Balzac, and AndrS Ohonier. 
These articles, which appeared between 1871 
and 187S, were published collectively in two 
volumes in December 1874, imder the title 
of ‘ Son'ow and Song; Studies of Literary 
Struggle.’ Towards the close of 1873 Cur- 
wen published a readable account of English 
bookseUers and publisher's, under the title 
of ‘A History of Booksellers; tlie Now and 
the Old.’ In 1870 there followed a volume 
of short stories, the drat of many, called 
‘Within Bohemia, or Love in London.’ 

In 1876 Ourwen left England for India, 
which was thenceforth his home. Qenoi'ol 
Nas.sttu Lees [q. r.], who had then recently 
acqnired the ‘Times of India,’ an Anglo- 
Indian paper published in Bombay, selected 
Chu'wen as assistant editor, under Mr. Grattan 
Geary, the editor. Ourwen, soon after his 
arrival, described in the paper a tour through 
the districts stricken by the great famine of 
1876-7. 

Though immersed in journalism, Curwen 
found ume to continue his literary eilbrts. 
In August 1879 was published ‘Plodding 
on; or, the Jog Trot to Fame and Fortune, 
the last volume that appeared under his 
name- A short ononymans novel, called 
‘ Zit and Zoo,’ an imaginative description of 
the earliest condition of mankind from the 
Darwinian point of view, was reprinted from 
‘Blackwood's Magazine’ in 18H0. It was 
followed in 1888 by a longer story in two 
volumes, called ‘Lady Bluebeard,’ a story of 
modern society. Curwen’s last olTort in Ac¬ 
tion appeared in 1891, under the title of 
‘Dr. lievmione.’ It is marked by the same 
oharacteriatics as the other two—slightness 
of plot, picturesque description of scenery, 
and insi^it into character. 

Meanwhile in 1880 Curwen hecamo chief 
editor of the ‘ Times of India.’ Ho con¬ 
ducted the paper in a scrupulous spirit of 
fairness, and raised it to a high rank among 
Anglo-Indian journals. General Lees, the 
proprietor of the paper, who died in 1889, 
offered Ourwen by will the Arst refusal of 
the whole concern. This Curwen accepted, 
and became proprietor with his manager, Mr. 
Cbivrlps Eiane, Soop alterwards bis health 


failed. lie died on 22 Feh. 1892 onUTl 
the P. & 0. steamship Kaveiina, tMes 
after leaving Bombay. He was feed 
sea. A brass mural tablet was pkmJ • 
St. Thomas’s Cathedral, Bombay^ bt™ 
friends. Ourwen was unmarried. ^ 

[Porsonal information; obitnsry notite. i„ 
Uia Indian prase, privately collootedand 
at tbo Times of India press, 1832' CaliS 
Raviow Octobor_1893. article byPrif,8,o?M 
Maomillttii (reprinted m author’s Globe-Trot^' 
in India ai)d otlior Essays, 1895). The mnrnf 
writer s Eo'-ays on English History is dodin.” 
to Curwen s memory.] k p 


OHSINS, Sis WILLIAM QE0E6P 
(1833-1893), pianist and conductor, was 
bom in London on 14 Oct. 18S8. For s 
short time be was one of the children of tbs 
Chapel Koyal, St. James’s, but at the age of 
eleven he entered the Brussels Conservatoire 
of Music, where for two years he studied 
composition, pianoforte, and violin under 
FMis and others. In December 1847, at the 
age of fourteen, Cusins won a king’s 8choia> 
ship at the lioyal Academy of Music (Lon¬ 
don), to which lie was re-elected in 1849 • 
his teachers at the Acodomy were Cipriani 
Potter, Clmi'los Luoos, Sterndale Bennett, 
and Sainton. Doubtloss through the in- 
Aiienoe of his undo, George Frederick An¬ 
derson, master of the musie to Queen Vic- 
toria, Cusins was appointed organist of Queon 
Victoria’s prival 0 chapel ot mndsor in 1849, 
and in the samo year ho entered as a violinist 
the orchestra of the Royal Italian Opera, 
where, and at the Philharmonic, he played 
under Costa, In 18C1 he was made tin as¬ 
sistant professor of tho Royal Acodeim of 
Music, and subsequently profeseor, Iiom 
1807, in BuccPBsion to Sterndale Bennett, 
to 1883, he conducted the concerta of the 
Philharmonic Hopiely, and in that capacity 
brought Brahms’s German llemiiem to its 
first nearing in this country on 2 April 1873. 
In 1870, upon the resignation of uia unde, 
G, F. Anderson, Cusins was appointed master 
of tho miisio to (^ueen Victoria, which post 
he held for twenty-three years. He con- 
dneted tho London Select Cuoir in 1885, and 
in tho samo year was appointed to a pro- 
foBBorship of the pianoforte in tho Gaildhall 
School m Music, He was elected an hon, 
member of the academy of St. Cecilia, Rome, 
1883, received the honour of knighthood from 
Queen Victoria at Osborne on 6 Aug, 1892, 
and tho cross of Isabella the Catholic from 
the Queen of Spain in 1898. On 31 Aug. 
1893 he died suddenly, from inAnenw, at 
Rcmouchamps, in the Ardennes. His re¬ 
mains weye temporarily intoyred ot Spo, and 
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in Kenaal Gieon cemetery on 

W8 an excellent pianist, 
W at the Gewandhaus (Leipwg),perUn, 
Fffiilharmonic, Crystal Palace, and other 
‘ concerts, llis oompositions, ox- 


BODj 

m 

S Feb”i882) j jubilee cantata, • Grant the 
thisen a Long Life ’ (etate concerts, 1887); 
Liphony in 0 (St. James’s Hall, 18 Juno 
ISO®)- hvo concert overtures; (1) ‘Les Ira- 

*1 i_ IT_ t /TQf4Q\ Aiwl /0^ < T./^ir/k'a 


forte in A. minor, and ono for violin; boplot 
/or wind instruments and double bass (1891); 
Trio in 0 minor (1882); Sonata for piano¬ 
forte and violin in A minor (1893). lie 
edited an important collootioii of songs sot 
to words by Tennyson (1880) and Scliu- 
nmnn’s pianoforte pompnsitions (1801-5). 

Cuains also publisbed an intoresting and 
valuable pamphlet entitled ‘ Handel’s 
ilessiah: an Examination of the Original 
and some Oontomporary MSS,’ (1874), and 
)ie contributed to Sir worgo Oiovu’s ‘ Dic¬ 
tionary of Music and M iisicians ' mi important 
article on tho composer Stefl’ani. 


[Grove’s Dictionary of Musio and Musiciiins, 
i. 42t; James D, Brown and 8. 8. Htriitton’s 
Iritiah Muricnl Diopfraphyj Musical Herald, 
Beceraber 1892; Brit. Mus. Cat.; private in- 
iormation.] P. Q. E. 


CirSSANS, JOHN EDWIN (1837- 
1899), antlqua^, born in Plymouth 30 Oct, 
1837, claimed descent from (he family of T)b 
C usance or Cusancia, sett led inlJnrgundy in 
the thirteenth coniU17. Upon llie rovoca- 
tion of the edict of Nanlps in (386, Thomas 
do Cusance, son of Claude and Isubolla do 
Fontenoy his wife, loft b’raneo and sottlcd 
first in llampshiro and tliun in Jamaica. 
Oussans, who claimed dcscont from this 
Thomas de Cusance, was tho fifth child of 
Thomas Cuapans, who Imd boon a lioutonant 
in the Madras horso nrt,illory, by his wifo 
Matilda Ann (GoodraanL Aflor education 
at North Hill School, Plymouth, ho entered 
a commercial house, in connection with 
which ho visited America (1858) and Huesia 
(1801), After his marriage in 1863 ho be¬ 
came a professed author and doyolod tlis 
best pact of his life to heraldic and genea¬ 
logical studies. In both these departments 
he achieved work of lasting value. Ilia first 
work, ' The Grammar of TTcralclvy, witli tho 
Anporjsl Ecoringa of all tho Ijanded Gontrjr 


in England prior to tho Sixteonth Century’ 
(Loudon, 1860, 8vo), was followed in 1869 
j by bis better-known ‘ Hondbook of Heraldry 
... with Instructions for tracing Pedi- 

I greos and deciphering Manuscripts,’ a book 
remarkable for its attractivo clearnoss (Lon¬ 
don, 8vo, several editions). In the mean- 
timo Cussans, who eatablislied his home in 
the north of London, had commenced those 
studies into the genealogical and other anti- 
(;|ui6ic8 of Hertfordshire which resulted, after 
fifteen yoars’ labour, in the completion of his 
most important work, ‘ A History of Hert¬ 
fordshire', containing an account of the De- 
Bccnte of the various Manors, Pedigrees of 
Families, Antiquities, Local Customs, &o.’ 
(Ilsrlford, 16 parts forming three folio 
voluraoa, 1870-81). Oussans’s work is an inor 
portant supplement to the existing histories 
of Cliaunoojy and CluUcrbuck. The preface 
was dated Irom 4 Wyndham Crescent, .Tunc- 
tion Uoad, London, on Christmas day 1880. 
Ouaaana aubaoqiioully moved to 46 8t, John’s 
Park, Upper llolloway, where he died on 

II Sept. 1899. From '1881 to 1897 Cussniis 
lied been sccrotary of tho Anglo-Cahforninn 
Hnulc in Austin Friars. IlS married, on 
10 March 1863, Emma Prior, seooud surviv¬ 
ing daughter of John Ward of Hackney, by 
■wliom ho loft eight children. 

[Times, 12 and 16 Ropt. 1890; Antiquary, 
Octiilier 18119; Athonn'iim, 1891), ii. 303; 
Ilorlfordsliiro Mercury, 23 Rept. 1809; private 
information; Cubsiwb's works in British Mu- 
Nouni.] T. 8. 

CYNEIO ((f. 660 P), king of tho Gewissas 
or West vSaxons, the son of Cerdic, [q. v.l, is 
said to have landed with Gerdio at Ccrdica- 
oTtt, at I ho mout h of tlio Itchen, in 496, to 
havo taken part in his Lattlos^ and wi(li him 
to have been raisod to tho kingship in 619, 
Borne gononlogios, however, make him the 
son of G'rcoda, who is reprosonted as tho son 
of Cordio, and this would remove the dilli- 
cnlty as to the length of life attributed tp 
him by tho gonorally accepted record. It 
has been suggested that his name maybe 
'an nhstractiion from the establishment of 
the (wnorioo’ or kingship (PmrMMmt). Ho 
is said to have succeeded uis father Cordip 
in 634, and to have roigiied twenty-sis; years. 
After the battle of Mount Badon in 590, tho 

f regress landward of tho West Saxons has 
eon supposed 1|0 havo boon checked for some 
thirty years, during which they aro pic¬ 
tured lying quiet ‘ within the limits of mir 
Ilanmshiro’ (Giujnir), Jlo this os it may, in 
663 Cynric is said to have fought with tho 
Britons qt the place called, Searobyrig, or 
Old Rarura, and to have put them to flight; 
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lie probably stormed the fortress. Ha ag'ain 
fought mth them in 666, in conjunction 
with his son Ceawlin at Beranbyrig, pro¬ 
bably Barbury camp in Wiltshire. Of this 
battle Henry of Huntingdon gives an account, 
which of course cannot be accepted as his¬ 
torical. Cynrio is said to have died in 6^, 
and to have been succeeded by Oeawlin, 
That he also had a eon who is called Gutha 
rests on as good authority as we have. A 
third son, Coowulf, has also been given him, 


but it seems probable that he wnTTi! ’ 
of Gutha. that Outhwulf wTa 
Oynric seems not to rest on good aut W 
There a,re, however, so manyapparent ^ ’ 
crepanoiea between the pedigrees of the mT 
descendants of Gordie that it is danitZ„ 
to apeak dogmatically on the subject.^ 

[A. S. Chron. ed. Plummer, who comDa»»rt 
W. Saxon pedigrees in the notes of hia^TS^K 
H. Iluntingdon (Rolls aer.); Ouest’s Oris 
Q joen’s Making of England.] g ' 


D 


JDAOBE, twenty-third Babon. [See 
Brand, Sir Henry Bottyrhie WimiIah, 
1814-1892.] 

DAFT, RICHARD (1836-1000), criclcoter, 
was horn at Nottingham on 2 Nov. 1836, 
and learned cricket ns a hoy from George 
Butler and Harry Hall, both old county 
players. Daft commoncud his career as an 
amateur in 1867, and played for the gentle¬ 
men in 1868, when he roooived n prize bnt; 
but from the close of that year ho com¬ 
menced to play ns a professional for Not¬ 
tinghamshire, which county he served i*pgu- 
Inrly until 1881. He was probably at his 
best between 1861 and 1876, and in the 
early seventies he had no superior hut Dr. 
W. G. Grace. His most creditahlo scores 
include 118 for the North v. llie South at 
Lord’s in 1862 (without ‘ giving the ghost of 
a chunoe’), 111 at Old TraH'ord in 1867 
for the All England F.loveu against the 
United and the bowling of George Freeman, 
102 for ithe Players in 1872, and 161 for 
Nottinghamshire u Yorkshire nt Trent 
Bridge in June 1873. Ho cnplaiiu'd the 
Nottingham team for nino yeans, after the 
retirement of George Parr [q. v.], and main¬ 
tained the high position of nis county. In 
1879 he took a team composed of some of 
the best Yorkshire and NoUingliamshiro pro¬ 
fessionals to Canada and the United Slates, 
Ho was in his early days an extremely flue 
field, and after lulinquishing first-class 
cricket he often made enormous scores as an, 
amateur against good players. In 1891 ho 
wsR induced once more (as substitute for 
Shrewsbury) to represent Nottingliamsbire 
at tbe Oval, and also played for his county 
at Olifton and Trent Bridge. As a batsman 
he was distinguished for elegance and style. 
Tall and well proportioned, he held himself 
remarkably well, and ‘ utilised every inch of 
bis height.’ Ho held the bat ‘lightly as 
fogardstlie left hand, putting great pressure 


on the handle with tlio forefinger of hisibit 
Ilia slj'lo of play was without the sligMest 
suspicion of flourish. The easy wav ha 
would play back at a good length baU on 
the ofiistump was worth going milos to see 
Willshur oucu said to me, “ "When Tiiot Bti 
plays that ball I always feel as if he said 'If 
that’s all you can do, Ned, you’d hettei’pnt 
smuebody else on at once ’ " ’ (CiPirs 
Sevenfy-ono Not Out, 1899, p. 129). In j 
period when malobes were fewer and pitches 
far more unoortain than at present Daft 
never scored a thousand runs during a season- 
but in 1807 and again in 1870 he hod an 
average over fifty, while in 1807 he attained 
an average of sixty-seven. In his Inst years 
ho often stood umpire, and in 1893 he issued 
his interesting recoiled ions under the title 
‘ Kings of Cricket,’ to which was preflxedan 
essay by Mr. Andrew Lang. Daft retired 
to the native place of his old captain, Qeoiga 
Parr, at RadcIyffe-on-Trent, wWe he hada 
small brewery. There he died on 18 July 
1900, leaving two sons. 

[Doft’s Kings of Cricket (with portiaiti); 
OnUPya’s Bovonty-ono Not Out, passim; W, 0. 
Ornce’a Oi’ickotingliomiuisconoes, 1899, p.,137; 
Banjitsinliji's Jubilee Book of Cricket, 1897, p, 
418; Cricket, Aiigiiet 1891; Poros's Sporting 
Notes and Sketches, 1802; Calc’s JSohoea 
from Old OrIckoL Fields, 1806; Lilljwhite’s 
Cricket Scores and Biographies; wisden's 
Cricketers’ Almanack, 1001, liv; GMmes and 
Daily Nows, 19 July 1900,] T. 8. 

DALBIER, JOHN (rf. 1648), soldier, is 
said to liave been origiuiuly a fali-dresser nt 
Strosburg, and was during the early part of 
the Thirty Years’ war paymaster to Count 
Mausfeld [Court and Timeo of CharUs I, ii. 
206, 211; of. Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1629- 
1631, pp. 43, 267, 496). About 1637 he 
entered the English service, and was one of 
Buckingham's chief military advisers during 
the expedition to the Isle 01 Jlh6 [Court and 
Times of Charles J,\. 266). lUis excellency's 






Dalbier 5*9 Dale 

in the martial part,' •writes defeated at St. Neota (6 July 1018) Dalbier 
n nrr de ‘Monsieur Dolbier, a man was ‘hewed in pieces 'by the parliamentaij 
ewerience, but not of that strength soldiers ‘ to express their detestation of his 
f^tierstanding and other parts as are treachery’ (Ltjdlow, Memoirs, od. 1894, i. 
“Jssarv' (Sardioielce State Fapers^ ii, 2C). 198; On.nmi)ON, Mebellion, xi. 104). 

I Tanuary 1628 the king commissioned According to Carlyle ‘ it was from Dalbier 
n Ibier iointly with Sir ■William Dalfour, that Cromwell first of all learned the me- 
1 raise a thousand German horse for his chanical part of soldiering’(Cro»H/)cW,i. 216, 
rtice. The House of Commons suspected ed. 1871). The statomontis based on Heath, 
that the king meant to employ them to sup- who says that Cromwell learned to discipline 
l«s 3 EngliSi liberties, and Dalbier ■was his soldiers ‘ from nn exact observation of 
Vehemently attacked in the house as a trait or some veteran commanders, viz. Colonel Dal- 
imd a pup*®* (Kvbuwobtii, i. 612, 010, 028; bier, whom he had by great sums of advance 
t GiBDiJfDB, History cf Bnyland, vi. 224, money and ns extraordinary pay allured to 
303 318). The king in reply countermanded his aide’ (F/agellum, p. 24). As Dalbier 
the order to bring the horse to England, and served under Essex and not in the army of 
Dalbier subsequently entered the Swedish the eastern association, the story is impro- 
service. At the capture of Now Drnndenbura bnblo. 

hewastakeu prisoner by 1 illy, and Chax'les I, [A short life of Dnlbiar is given in Money’s 
through Burlemachi, Mlicitod his release (jo. Biittlos of Noivbnry, p. 110, 2nd edit., ■which 
»i Cal. State Papers, Horn. 1031-3, also contains some of Ids Icttors, pp. ,S1, 82; 
up. 34, 61,122). He returned to England othem are priiiiod in tlio Report of tho Hist, 
m December 1032, and was tho first to bring M,S9, Comm, on tho Dukoot Portland’s MSS,, i. 
anthentio news of tho death of Gustavus 185,317, 334. 8oo also Ontdinor's Great Civil 
Adolphus at Liitzen (Coitrt of Charles 1, ii. War and History of England under ‘ Dolbinr,') 

20.1,206, 211). 0- F* 

l{''hen the civil war began Dalbier became DALE, BODEItT WILLIAM (1829- 
quartermastor-goneral and captain of a troop 1896), eoiigregationalist divine, elder sur- 
of horse in the army of tho Earl of Essex, viying sou of Kobort Dale Ul. 18G9) by his 
and served underlain until tho formation of wife, 101 izabolh Voting (rZ. 1864), was born 
the New Model (Puaoook, Army Lists, pp. in tho parish of St. Mary’s, Newington 
23,63). His services wore highly valued by llutls. Survey, on 1 Doc. 1829, His parents 
Emox, who obtained his rol(ni.so from impri- wore mombors of the rongregolinn of .lohn 
mmant for debt (^Lords’ Jounmls, iv, 081, Campbell (1701-1807) [q. v.J at the Moor- 
718, >i. 41,47). Af(er tho disaster in Corn- fields Taburniiolo. Aflor passing through 
wall in 1014, Dalbier, who was summoned Ihroo schools ho boeonio usher (January 
to London ns a witness, was under some 1844) to Eboneror White nt Andover, 
suspicion of misconduct hiiiiHulf (Commons’ Ilanipshiro, and in the following siiiiuner 
JouWfa, iii. oil, iv. 48). Both Waller and was received into membership with tho 
Essex pressingly demanded his return to tho congregational church, East Street, Andover, 
army. ‘ His absence,’ wrot o tho latter,' hath Ho began to preach and contribute to maga- 
been the loss of live hundred liovso already ’ zincs in his sixteenth year. Campbell did 
(Chi State Papers, Dorn. 1614-fi, pp. 115, 80, not oncourngo him to study for tho ministry, 
106). Attheformalionof the Now Model ho and in August 1816 lie became usher to 
lost his command, and his regimont of horse Jaidiiio at Brixton Hill, Surrey. He 
■was sent to serve under General Massey (tfi. corresponded on the molaphysicR of deity 
pp, S30,410, 443, 497), Dalbier wos, how- with William Ilonyman Gillespie, and on 
ever, appointed to command tho foroos sent the errors of Homo with a Dutch liishop. 
to besiege Basing, but could not take it till Early in 1840 ho bcciuno usher to hfiiller 
(komwml joined him with heavy guns (God- nt Leamington; did a good deal of village 
TViir, CjoilIEar MI 7famp«/jj>e, pp. 218, 234 j preaching, and published n little volume 
SpBiao, ifnyba HctZtwwo, p. 149). lie then ealloil ‘Tho Talents’ (1840),by which ho 
besieged Donnington Castle, which snrron- lost seven guineas. On Miillor's failure he 
dered on 80 March 1046, and iiiially took carried on the school for a few months, but 
part in the siege of Wallingford (Mostby, in September 1847 ho wos admitted as a 
The Battles of Newbury, pp. 204, 284 ; Cal. thoologieol student at Spring College, Bii'- 
State Papers, Dom. 1016-7, pp, 899, 418). mingham. Hero he found great stimulus in 
In 1648 Dalbier, discontented nt being thoproleotions of Henry Rogers (1806-1877) 
imemployod, went over to the royalists, and [q. v.], and came into intimate relations 
joined the Duke of Buckingham in his rising with John Angell James fq. v.], though ho 
m Surrey. 'When Buckingham’s forces wore preferred the preaching of George Dawson 
TOI,. XXU.—SUP, M M 
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(1821-1876) [q. t,] In 1853 he graduated 
M.A. at the London University, taking the 
gold medal in philosophy. 

From the autumn of 1862 he had relieved 
Angell James by preaching onee a month 
at Carr’s Lone chapel; from August 1863 
he had been engaged as assistant minister; 
,on 10 July 1864 he was chosen co-pastor, 
began bis duties on 0 Aug,, and was ordained 
on 22 Nov. Local controversy was provoked 
by his lecture on ‘ The Pilgrim Falhora,’and 
transient doubts of his orthodoxy were 
raised by his treatment of the doctrines of 
natural depravity and justification. Angell 
James, with great courage, insisted uiat 
‘the young man must have his fling.’ A 
call in 1867 to Cavendish Street chapel, 
Manchester (with a much higher stipend), 
was declined on James’s advice. In 1868 
he succeeded Eogors as lecturer on literal ure, 
philosophy, and homiletics at Spring Hill. 
On his colleague’s death (1 Oct. 1869) ho 
became sole pastor at Carr's Lam'. 11 is ‘ Life’ 
of Angell James (1861) criticised the 
theology of the ‘ Anxious Enquirer,’ and 
drew a defensive pamphlet from 'I'liomas 
Smith James [see under Jamjhs, Jonir 
Anoell] ; in the fifth edition (1862) Biilo 
omitted the passages impugned. 

Very early iiiTkis lifelong pastorate at 
Carr’s Lane Dale liad realised the need of 
ohuroh extension: new congregations were 
planted out at Edgbaston, hJoseley, Yardley, 
and Acock’s Greun, As a public man he 
first made his mark in connection with the 
bicentennial (1862) of the Uniformity Act, 
by his vivid reply to John Oale Miller 
[q, v.l An invitation, in the same year, to 
a Melbourne pastorate caused his congrega¬ 
tion to rally to him with renewed attach¬ 
ment. Ilis Birmingham minislry steadily 
grew in power; ond the place ho took in 
the life of the town was one of oxcoplional 

E romlnence, placing him practically at the 
ead of its educational policy, both in the 
school board and in the grammar school, and 
making him a large factor in the guidance of 
its political aspirations. In the development 
of the municipal life of Birmingham ho co¬ 
operated heartily with Mr. Joseph Ohamhor- 
lain. He has admirably described the ideals 
which he shared, and did much to promote, 
in a valuable contribution to Armstrong’s 
‘ Life ’ (1896) of Ilenry William Orosskey 
(1826-1893). lie senvid on the royal com¬ 
mission of 1886 on elementary education. 

In his own denomination he was chairman 
of the Congregational Union (1809), and 
supported (1878) the declaration of faith 
intended to maintain its ovangelical cha- 
raoler; he withdrew from the union in 1888 


to avoid a split on the Irish nueaHA, f 
presided (1891) over the internaSalcoiiiril 

of congi;egatioual churches. He was shoS 

attached to the congregational idea of ^ 
church, which was to liim much more tk 
a mare spiritual democracy. ITa ? 
(1888). the prmcipalship W thS 
chair in New College, South HaaoS 
After soma hesitation he threw himadf iao 



'' to 

consequent 


original ttost 
and the abolition of the doctrinal ito>.ii.. n^j ’ 
formerly required of students and aemiers 
of committoo. From 1874 he had puMidy 
separated himself from the current escha. 
tology of his denomination by advocatine 
the position that eternal life is a " 
believers in ObrisI, with the 
annihilation of the impenitent. 

In 1863 ho had spent some time at 
Heidelberg for llie study of Geman- te 
visit ed Egypt and Palestine inl873; Atn^, i|. „ 
in 1877, wlion he delivered the Yale Lecture 
on preaching; Australia in 1887. Yale 
University gave him the diploma of D.D. 
but he iievor used it, having a atrime 
objection to divinity degrees, and baika 
discarded (before 1800) even the title of 
‘reverend.’ In March 1883 he was capped 
as LL.]). at Glasgow University, in company 
with John Bright; ond from this time, 
‘though “Mr.” IS more after my manner, I 
shall yield to my friends and be Dr. A W, 
Hole.’ As a theologian Dale exercised a 
wide influence beyond the borders of his 
donoininotioii. Ills volume on the atone- 
mont., Lis expositions of the Pauline epistles, 
and hie treatment of sacramental doctrine, 
commended his writings to Anglican readers 
in no sympathy with his views on church 
and state. Matthew Arnold described him 
as ‘ a brilliant pugilist,,’ an expression true 
to a side of his character which made itself 
felt in his platform work, hie public contto- 
versies, and sometimos in his private manner. 
In his tlieology tlio polemical element was 
completely subordinalo to the constructive, 
but he was always more remarkable for 
warmth of heart than for aoi’onity of judg¬ 
ment. 

lie had lived a strenuons life of perpetual 
engagemouts, and in May 1891 an attack of 
intluenza left his health permanently im¬ 
paired. In 1802 George Barber became Lis 
assistant at Carr’s Lane, Ho preached &r 
the last time on 10 Feb. 1806, and died at 
his residonco, AVinsterslow House, Bristol 
Road, Birmingham, on 13 March 1896. He 
wos buried at JCoy Hill cemetery onISMaich. 
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Onalow Ford, la m the 
SnghaiB Art QalW- Being near-sighted. 
S instondy wore spectacles, llis rcsolnte 
a™ and knitted brow were no index to the 
Semess of his sympathies; the great 
\nf Ills uerBonality was m lus rich and 
“'"r/vSer He married (21 Feb. ISM) 
E£bsthr«eo‘'«<l daughter of William 
Powlin? of Over Wallop, Hampshire; a 10 
gtffyivao witli a Bon* Mri Alfud Wil 
Sam AVinterBlow Dale, vica-chaucellor of 
Liverpool University, and two dauglilera. 

Much of Dole’s literary activity was 
expended on separata sermons, pnmphlote, 
and contributions to magazines (Ml list in 
the ‘ Life' by his son"); he edited ‘ Tho Oon- 
_-ot-innnliBt.’ from 1872 to 1878. In 


“prinn to works mentioned above ho pub¬ 
lished: 1. ‘The Jewish Tciuplu and the 
C h r iati'nn Ohurch. . . . Diseonraes on tho 
Epistle to the Ilobrows,’J 8(ifi, 8vo; 1871, 
8to. 2. ‘Discourses,’ 1800, 8vo. li. ‘ Weolt- 
day Sermons,' 1867, 8vo. 4. 'The 'I’on 
Commandments,’1872,8vo. 6. ‘TheAtone¬ 
ment,’ 1875,8vo; 9t.h edit. 1884, Syo (tJon- 
negational Union leoturo, translated into 
FreW and (larman). 0. ‘Nine Lectures 
on Preaching,’ 1877, 8vo ([Yiilu Lecturol. 
7. ‘The Evangelical Revival and other 
Sermons,’ 1880, 8vo. 8. ' Tho Epistle to 
the Ephesians,’ 1882, 8vo. 1). ‘Laws of 
Christ for Common Life,’ 1884,8yo. 10. ‘A 
Manual of Congregational Pritioi])leH,’ 1884, 
8yo (books 1 and 2 rnpriutod as ‘ Congrc'ga- 
tionttl Church Polity,’ 1885,8vo). 11. ‘ 1 ro- 
piessions of Australia,’ 1880, 8vo. 12. ‘ 'Tho 
Living Christ and tho Four Oospols,’ 1890, 
8vo (tte first five lectures have been trans¬ 
lated into Japanese). 18. ‘ Fo 1 lowship with 
Christ and other nisooiirsoH,’ 1891, 8vo. 
14. •Christian Doctrine . . . Discourm's,’ 

1894, 8vo. Posthumous wero: 15. ‘Tho 
Epistle of James and othor Disconrses,’ 

1895, 8vo. 16. ' Olu'ist and the FutuKi 
Life,’1896,8vo. 17. ‘ Essays and Addi'esw's,’ 
1899, Svo (a selection). Ho compiled a 
hymnal (‘The Eirglish Hymn Hook,’ 187-1, 
8vo), its title being meant ns a protest 
against sentimentalism in hymns. 


rDnie’a Life of R. W. Dale, 1898 (portrait); 
Fmpit Fliotograplia, 1871; Julian's Dirt, of 
Hymnology, 1800, p. 200.] A. O. 


DALE, THOMAS PELHAM (1821- 
1892), ritualistic divine, born in Ijondon in 
1821, was eldest son of 'Thomas Dalo [q. v.], 
the evangelical vicar of St. Pancras, and 
later dean of Rochestur, by Emily Jane, 
daughter of J. M, Richardson, pul)li.sher, 
stokbroker, a<nd East India ngent, of Oorn- 
hill. After education at King’s College, 


London, he went up to Sidney Sussex College, 
Camhridge,in 1811, and was privately coached 
by Colonso; graduated J3.A. (as twanty- 
flilh wranglor) in 1845, became fellow of 
his college, and proceeded M.A, in 1848. 
lie was ordained deneon and priest in 1846 
and 1846 by Bishop Siitnnor of Winchester, 
served as curate of Camden ehapel, Oamber- 
woU, for two yoars, and in ] 847 was ap¬ 
pointed reetor of St. Vedast’s, Foster Lane, 
■with St. MiehaBl-lo-QuBTno in the city of 
London. lie was a diligent student and a 
considevablii Hebrew scholar. From 1861 
to 1866 ho served as librarian of Sion 
Oollego. His parochial duties were nominal, 
all (he ra((‘-paying parlshionBrs being non- 
re.sident and not attending the churoli. In 
1873, however, ho eommenood midday sor- 
vici's in St. Vedast's, and introdueed a 
nnmhor of ritualistic innovations, such as a 
niixud chftliee which ho held to be in ac¬ 
cordance with iiriniitive usage. This dis¬ 
pleased the ratepayers and churchwardens, 
■whom ho )iad already ruillod by objecting to 
tho cxpeiulitiivo of .801. for an annual audit 
dinner out of tho trust funds of thu parish. 
In 1876, during their pastor's suspension, 
Madtoiiochie’s congregotion migroted from 
St. A1 ban’s (o St. V edast’s. 1 n1870the churcb- 
wiirdens of the parish lodgod a roprcsentatlou 
against Dale undor tho Public Worship Act. 
Oil 12 Nov. 1870 tho bishop of London 
packson) aecompaniod tho inhibition whieh 
had bemi obtained from tlio Court, of Arches, 
and insisled on taking over tho serviecs. 
Dale submitted for the lime, but legal flaws 
wero discovered in tho case of tho prosecu¬ 
tion, and, amid much eorrospondunce public 
Slid privato, Dalo ronowod the services, 
ignorod tlio citations, siimmonsos, admoni¬ 
tions, inhibitrions, and othor documunts with 
which ho was plontifully sorved, and 
persistod in disrognrding the law of flic 
land. A fri-sh prosoenlion was cororaonoed, 
and on 28 Oct. 1880, in his capacity ns dean 
of arches. Lord I'onzance pronounced Dale 
to bo in contempt for ollicinting in definuee 
of a legal inhibition, lie was ncconliiigly 
signillod to her majesty in clianoory as con¬ 
tumacious, and was arrested by an oHieor of 
tlio court on 30 .Oct,, and lodged in Hollo¬ 
way gaol. [Fb was let out on hail on 
Uliristmas Eye, and in January 1881 was 
entirely reloasod by ordm- of tlio lords 
jnsticus, who hold that tho writ of Inln'bitiou 
was bad, in conscgnenco of its issue not 
having been roportou to tho court of queen’s 
bench. Tho case, which Imd oxcitud extra¬ 
ordinary attoiition, and had been very un- 
justiflatily prolrnctud by those taking part 
in it, was .tlms brought to a fit termination. 
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Dale’s illegal resistance to tte ordinary had he was called to the bar, and in 1577 ^ 
been instigated by the English Church nominated a queen’s counsel. la igayT 
Union. The prosecution was abetted by the was returned for Sydney to the first const’ 
Church Association. Soon after his release tutional parliament, and in Januniy Kso 
Dale was presented by the patron, Charles he would have boon returned a second tim 
Trollope Swan, to the rectory of Saus- but, finding that his election was likely to 
thorpe-oum-Aswardby in Lincolnshire, to exclude Sir Charles Cowper [q, yi 
whidi he was instituted on 21 April 1881. whose party ho had identified himsdf ha 
In this country parsonage Dale, who, though drove to the polling-booths and requeued 
of an obstinate spirit, was by nature studious the electors to vote for his colleague, He 
and devout, and had a most sincere hatred of was immediately afterwards returned for the 
publicity, resumed his Hebrew and scientific Cumberland boroughs. In Novembsr he 
studies and his water-colour drawing, at cnteredCovvpor’s ministry, succeeding Alfred 
which ho was a proficient. Several of his James Veter Lutwycho as solicitor-general 
drawings mado on a foreign tour in 1882, at He early distinguished hiinseH in parlijl 
Padua and Venice, are reproduced in the inent by his eloquence, while his popularity 
' Life' by his daughter. He died on was enhanced by hie being a native of the 
10 April, and was buried in SansUiorpe colony. _ In Eebruary 1860 Cowper’s mini- 
churchyard on 26 April 1802. Ills un- stry rusigned olllce. 
assuming piety and devotion to his church In 1869 Dalloy visited England, and in 
had won the hearts of his country 1801 accupicd a commission to return to 
parishioners. Ho married in 1810 Mary, elder that country with (Sir) Uen^ Parkes rq.y, 
daughter of William Francis of Hcigate; sho Suppl.] to conlimie th« work hegiin by .loiiii 
survived him with issue. A hrolhor, James Dunmore Lang [q.v.] of inducing men of 
Murray Dale (1822-1877), was author of good ability and roputo to ostahlish tiem- 
‘ The dlorg \ man’s Legal Handbook ’ (1858), solves in the colony. They led iired in most 
' Ohuroh Extension Law ’ (1801), and ‘ Legal of the large towns of Groat Britain, bntmet 
llitual’ (1871). ■with liulo success owing to the anti-demo. 

Pelham Dale was the author ofi 1. ‘A oratic feeling aroused by (ho American civil 
Life's Motto, illustrated by Biographical war. A year later Dailey returned to Syd- 
Examples,’1809 (studies of'St. Augustine, nay, hut I)o_ took li( tie part in politics until 
St. Bernord, J. Wesley, J. Newton, Oliarles the formation of the administration of Sir 
Simeon, Kirke White, Ed. Irving, ond the John Itohoilson [q.v.l in February 1876, 
missionaries, II. Martyn and Mackenzie), when ho nccoptoa the post of attomey- 
2. ‘A Commentary on Ecclesiastes,’ 1873: general. Not being in parliament at tne 
a translation and a paraphrase, the sense time ho W'os summoned to the legislotiye 
being sought by a microscopic attention to council on 9 Feb., Hobertson was defeated 
the grammar and phraseology of (ho author, in March 1877, hut name into office agaia ia 
Dale railed himself ‘ homo unius libri,’ and August, and Dalloy became attorney-general 
this his opubculum. 3. ‘ Tlio S. Vedost for tho second time. In December the ad- 
Case: a Remonslranco addre.ssed to nil 'I'rue ministration once more retired. 
Evangelicals,’ 1881: a vigorous dofonoe of Shortly afterwards Dalloy received a 
ritual against what ha called the ‘ Z winglian severe blow in the death of his wife, and he 
section"of the church. apoiiL the next four years in retirement at 

[Life and Letters of Thomas Polliam Dale, cormti’y house at Mossvale, on the slope 
bv his daughtor, Helen Pelham Dalo, with por- o" wo Mount nins, nbandomng the pur- 

twits, a vols. 1801; Guardian, 12 Fob. 1870, suit of politics and liis luorativo practice at 
3 and 10 Nov. 1880; Ohuroh Timos, 22 April the bar. At the closo of 1882 the Parkes 
1602; Times, November and Doeombor 1680, ministry was defeated, and on 6 Jan, 1883 
passim; Churcli Eoviow,' 2 Juno 1870; Grier's Dalloy reluctantly accepted office for the 
Iinprisoumont of tlio Eov. T. P. Dale, 1882; third time ns attorney-genornl. The illness 
Bril.Miis. Oat.] T. S. of the premier, Sir Aloxandor Stuart [q.v.], 

DALLEY, _ WILLIAM BEDE (1831- at tho beginning of 1886 throw upon IJalley 
1888), Australian politician, horn in Sydney the duties of premier and acting forei^ 
ill 1831, was descended from Irish parents, secretary, and gave him an opportunity of 
He was educated at the old Sydney Oollogo attoining fame. In February the news of 
and at St. Mary’s College, whore he came tho fall of IChartoum awakened a lively sym- 
nnder the tuition of the Homan catholic patliy in Sydney, and a koen dosire to assist 
archbishop, ,Tohn Bede Poldinv [q.v.]; with the imporial government by the doBjiatch of 
him ho contracted a friendship which on- troops. Tho origination of the idea ia 
dured till Folding’s death In 1877. In 1866 claimed both for Dailey and for Sir Edward 
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rrrr^ ^.ho was resident in Sydney, 
w Ml’ey undoubtedly bolon(>:s the credit 
cMtying^out the project. He insl.intly 
ISel to tbe homo government o lering 
Satterics of artillery and n battalion ot 
■ rnntrr four hundred strong, to serve in 
TWnt '^’Tbe offer was ncoopted by the home 
Ornament with some modilications, und 
nVsioned considerable enthiisiusm m Eng- 
tad and Australia, although in Sydney 

Parks vehemently censured Dailey s acl ion. 

Tn Australia a patriotic fund was slartod for 
eaubping the trooiis, by which naOOO/. was 
miHjl in a few days. (hi 3 JM aroli a coni in- 
wnt of nine hundred men sailed under 
Monel Richardson, a Orimoiin veteran. 

The ministry resigned ollico early in Octo¬ 
ber 1885, and in June 1887 Dailey, who hiul 
refused Itnighlliood and also I ho succession 
folhechief-juslioGsliip on the doalli of Sir 
James Martin [q. v.], was appointed a mem¬ 
ber of the privy council, the lirst Ausiralian 
statesman to receive that iionoiir. He died 
at his Msidonco at Diirling Point, Sydney, 
on 28 Oct. 1888, and wnn Imried m the 
IVaverley cemetery on 30 Oct. lie married 
a daughter of William Long, a murchiuil of 
Sydney, and loll, throe wms. A medallion 
portrait by Sir Edgar Jloohni was erected in 
Sf. Paul's Oalhedral by public suhseription, 
and was uiivoilod hy iiord Hosobery on 
17 July 1890. A marble bust by Uavnliori 
Attilio Siinonctti is in tlio chamboc of tho 
lemslative council of New South Wales. 

RMlsy had oousiderahlo literary ability, 
and contributed to sovoral Sydney poriodi- 
cals, espocinlly to tho 'Morning Herald.’ 
Most of his slcotcliGS and articlos vyoro re¬ 
printed by Qeorgo Rurnott Ikrton in 18(1(1 
in'The Poets and Prose Writers of Now 
South Wales ’ (pp. 101-91). 


[Sydney Morning Herald, 2P, 31 Oct., 1 Huv. 
1888; Melbourne Argus, 20 Oct, 1888; Ueo- 
ton’s Australian Diet. 1870 ; MonnoU's Diet, of 
Australian Biogr. 1802; Times, 6 Nov. 1888, 
18 July 1890; Annual Begister, 1880 ; Parices's 
Fifty Years in the Making of Aiislraluin ICts- 
tory, 1802, i, 1B6-8, 176-0, 320, 333, ii. 130- 
141, 386; Lyno’s Info of Piirkos, 1897, index; 
Sutchinaon and Myers's Australian Oontingent, 
1886; Barton’s Litnvntnro in New Houlli Wales, 
1860, pp. 46-7 ; Buchanan’s Political Portraits.! 

B. I. 0. 


DALTON, ErOIIAKn (171CP-1791), 
draughtsman, engraver, and librarian to tho 
king, born about 1716, was Iho younger son 
of me Eov. John Dalton of Wnileliavon in 
Cumberland. Ilis older brother, Iho llov. 
John Dalton, D.D., was rector of St. Movy- 
at-Kill, London, and of somo nolo as n 
divme (of. Eobtub, Alumni 0,xon. 1716- 


188G). Dalton, who was trained as an 
artist, and wont to Rome to pursue his 
studies, in 1740 travelled with Roger I^naa- 
ton and John Frederick to Naples, South 
Italy, and Sicily, where they joined o party 
consisting of James Caulfoild, earl of Gliar- 
loinout [f|.v.], Francis Piorpoint Burton, and 
otliiTS. From thonco Dalton accompanied 
Lord Cliarlemont on his tour to Constanti¬ 
nople, Wroecc, and Egypt. Ho was the first 
Englishman to make drawings of the monu- 
menU of ancient art in tliese countries. 
Home of these he etched and engraved him¬ 
self. A ‘iSoloctioii from the Antiquities of 
Athena’ was the first publication of its kind, 
but it was quickly put into tlie shade by the 
more nccinalo and triislwortliy publications 
of .Tamos Wtuarl (1713-1788) [q. v.j and 
Nicliohis Revett [q.v.] Dalton published 
somo other sots of engravings of ‘ Monu¬ 
ments, Maimers, OustoniB, &e.,’ in Turkey 
and Egypt, but his drawings and engravings 
nro of little value from either an artistic or 
an antiquarian point of view. 

Dalton managed to obtain the position of 
librarian to (Jeorgo III when prince ot 
Wales, and, after tho king’s accession, was 
continued in his post through,Ihefavonr of 1 he 
oarlof Buto, lie was BubBequonllyappoiuled 
keeper of tho pictures and antiquary to his 
majesty. Ho wos tlie first artist to ongrove 
the fuinous scries of portraits drawn by 
Hans Holbein, which had been discovered 
by (^ucen Caroline at Kensington Palace, 
but neither l.heso otehings nor a set on a 
larger scale published by lilra a few years 
later have any artistic merit. Dalton was 
soul ulirniid to purebaso works of art for (he 
king, and at Venico in 1703 made aoqiiain- 
lanoo with Ifraiioesco Bartolozzi [q.v.J, the 
oiigraver, iniil obtained for him an mtroduo- 
tioii to England as a rival to Rir llohorl 
Hlrango (q. v.j, who did not shrink from ac¬ 
cusing Dalton of using undue infliiouca with 
tho king in order to assist Bartolozsi. Dalton 
was 0110 of tho original committee who in 
1766 drew up the first project for the oslOf 
blishinont of a Royal Academy of Fine Arts 
in England. He was one of tho original 
mombei'B of tlio Tncorporaled Soeioty of 
Artists ill 1706, and became thoir treasurer. 
Ho purcliased a largo lionso in Pall MaU, to 
bo used as a print warohnuse; hut as this 
did not succeed ho establisliod there tho first 
nnclouB of an academy of arts, under the 
protection of the king, and induced the 
former academy in St. Martin’s Lane to 
transfer its students and its paraphernalia 
Ihilhor. Tho sohomo was, however, of short 
duration, and Dalton disposed of the pre¬ 
mises to James Christie (1731-1808) [q.y.], 
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fiftt, in 1862, to Susan Ely 

ffliM dauffWerofEdwariiKirl^patridci and, 

1882, to Mrs. Sterling Dunlop, 

ffho survived Mm. 

rr-iia Office Eooorda | Despatches; History 
nf First Punjab Cavalry, LahMO, 1887 : Hia- 
Kecords of the Queen’s Own Corps of 
Si - See. 23 July 189fi; Kaye’s History 
Be SeW War; MaUoaon’s History of the 
urntmv.l "■ '• 
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tjalYELL, Sib ROBERT ANSTRU- 
TIIER (1831-1890), Indian civilian, bom 
May 1831, was the elder son of John 
ftalveU (d. 7 Oct. 18431 of Lingo in Fife, 
provost of Oupar, by his wife Jano_ (rf. 13 
March 1866), eldest daughter of Brigadior- 
-Robert Anstruthor [q. v.] andcruat- 


Cheltenham college in Aug. 1812, luid atler- 
wards studied at the East India Company's 
collegs at Ilailoybnry. lie then entered 
the Madras civil service, laniling at Madras 
on 1 Jan. 1861. In 1801 ho was nominatod 
mdar-Beeratary to tho board of revomio at 
Jfadraa, and in 1867 booamo chief Bcorolary. 
hi 1866 he edited the standing orders of tho 
Ifadros board of i-evoniio,_ and os socrotary 
of the eeninti relief cominittoa in tho 1‘amiuo 
of 1866-6 he compiled tho report which was 
Bubsequently puhlishod as the oflicial guide 
fiit all similar operations in southern India. 
In 1808 he was promoted to the soorotary- 
ehip of the Madras govorumont rovouno 
department; in 1873 ho was made a mombor 
of the hoard of lovonuo and chief socrotary 
to the Madras governmont. [laving bemi 
appointed to oouduot o special inquiry into 
excise, with the rank of oddilional nicniber 
of the hoard of rovonue, ho published a re¬ 
port in 1874 which seenrod hU oorcov. His 
researehes extended over hlodras, Mysore, 
the Punjab, and the north-west jn-ovinoos, 
and his report gained him tlio thiuihs of tlio 
secistory of state. It coni aiuod siiggnstiona 
that were adopted as tho basis of tlie excise 
system throughout a largo part of sonthom 
India. In 1876-6 lie wtls ohief commissioner 
of Mysore, where ho dealt sucoossfiilly with 
the mstress prevalent before the famine of 
1877, and bo represented Madras in tho 
l^alative council of India from 1873 to 
W7. On 1 Nov. 1877 ho was appointed a i 
member of tho connoil of the scorolai'y of! 
state for India, and in 1883-4 ho was vice- I 
president of the council. He retired in 
Pebruary1870,nndon 20 July wae nominated 
C.S,I. lie took an active part in organising 
the Health Exhibition in 1881, and was 
royal commisstoiior to the Colonial Exlliibi- 


tion of 1886. In 1886 ha received the 
honorary degree of LL.D.from St. Andrews 
University, Mid on 16 Feb. 1887 he was 
nominated E.C.l.E. on tho enlargement of 
the order. Ue died unmarried at the New 
Club, Edinburgh, on 18 Jan. 1890, and was 
buried at St. Andrews on 23 Jan. in the 
cathedral burial-ground. lie was captain 
of the Royal and Ancient Golf Club, and in 
18t!9 was elocled a member of tho Royal 
Statistical Society of London. 

fTimos, 20 Jan. 1800; 8t. Andrews Oitisen, 
26 Jan. 1800 j Men of tho ’rime, 1887 ; Burke’s 
Jjindi d G-ontry of Great Britain j Oalcutta Eng. 
liehman, 21 Jan. 1800.J E. I. 0. 

DANBY, Sib ROBERT (d. 1471P), chief 
jnstioe of tho common plooe, was the fifth 
son of 'riiomas Dauby of Danby, Yorkshire, 
by bis wife Mavy, daughter of Sir Robert 
lunfleld. lie adopted the legal profession, 
and occurs in tho year-books as early as 
J4S1; in 1441 he appeared in a case boforo 
the privy connoil, and in 1443 was made 
soijeant-at-law, being promoted king’s ser- 
Ijoaiit soon afterwards, lie seems novcrlo 
! have sat in parliament, but on 28 Juno 1462 
I ho was raised to tho boucli of common pleas. 

I Being amaronlly of Yorkist sympathies 
! (I'aston Zctlers, i. 84), ho was on 11 May 
’ 1461, immodinloiy after the accession of 
! Edward IV, appointed chief justice of cora- 
I mon pluos JPat. Zioffo, 1461-7, p. 7) j 
' ho was Jmighted soon afterwards. -When 
Henry VI regoined his throne Danby was, 
by patent dated 0 Oct. 1470, continued as 
chief justice (i6, 1407-77, p. 220), but when 
Edward IV returned in tho following year 
Dauby ceased to bo chief jusl ice. As ho dis¬ 
appears from tho list of judges throe wcela 
hoforo tho others wore removed, the oiroum- 
stimco may bo duo to his death, and not lo 
his disgrace; possibly the stoiy wliioli Ilolin- 
shod erroneously relates of Sir William 
Ilanklbi’d, of a chief j net ice who in this 
yoM’ didiboraloly got 'liimself shot by his 
gamekonper, refers to Danby (ib, p, 263; 
Foss; JSaffliah Ukt. Use. Jan. 1901, p. 143), 

Tho frequency wit h which Danby's opinion 
was quoted siig^osls that ho was a judge of 
considarablo weight. lie marriod, first, in 
1414, Oatherine, dauglitor of Ralph Fils- 
mudal, by whom ho iiod no issue, and se¬ 
condly EHsabeth, daughter and heiress of 
William Aslaby; by her he had a son, Sir 
James Danby, who sucoeeded to Thorp 
Borrow, Yorkshire, an estate his father hod 
nnvohaacd, and died in 1496, and a daughter, 
Margaret, who married Christopher Barton. 
His great-grandson. Hit Christopher Danby, 
woe, aooording to Paget, designed for a 
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peerage [by Henry VIII, but tbe intention 
was never carried out. 

[Cal. Patent Bolls, 1461-77, passiraj Bug- 
dole's Chronica Series andOrigines Juridiciales; 
Visit, of Yorkshire (Harl. Soc.), pp. 14,88; 
Glover's Visit. Yorks, etl. Poster, pp. 262-3; 
Tonga's Visit. Yorks. JJSiirUes Soe.), pp. 87-8; 
Plumpton Oorresp. (Camden Soc.); 'Tuorcsby's 
Bucntus Leodiensis, pp. 201-2; Whitaker's 
Bichmondshira, i. 2o8, ii. 08; P.iston lioitors, 
ed. G.iirdnor; Biimsny’s I/ancostor and York; 
Foss's Lives of the Judges.] A. F. P. 

DASENT, Sir GEORGE WEBBE 
(1817-1896), Scandinavian scliolar, de¬ 
scended from, a family long prominent in 
the West Indies, and including a number of 
early settlers and administrators of St. 
Christopher’s, Nevis, and Antigua, was the 
son of J ohn Ivoohe Dasent (d. 1839), attor¬ 
ney-general of St. Vincent, and was horn in 
St. Vincent on 22 May 1817. His mother 
was Charlotte Martha, younger daughU'r 
ond coheiress of Captain Alexander Bur- 
vowes Irwin of the 32iul foot, who settled 
in the island and died there in 1806. 

George Busaiit was educated at West¬ 
minster scliool (18.S0-4) and at 0.vford, 
matriculating in 1836 from Magdalen Hall 
(where ho was intimate with John Dalane, 
a pupil, like himself, of Hr. Jacobson), and 
groduatod B.A. in 1810, M.A. in 18-13, and 
D.O.L. in 1862. In 1840 he proceeded to 
Stockholm os secretary to tlio British envoy, 
Sir Thomas Oortwright [q. v.l The oncou- 
ragemaut of Jacob Grimm led Mm to inte¬ 
rest himself in Scandinavian lileraturc and 
mythology, and from his four years’ sojourn 
at Stockholm dated his devotion to the kudy j 
of the sagos, by which his whole career woa i 
animated. In 1842 appeared the firslii'uits i 
of his labour in tliis lield, taking the form 
of a version of ‘ The Prose or younger Eddn,’ 
which he inscribed to Thomas Carlylu; and 
in the following year apnearod liia ‘Gram¬ 
mar of the Icelandic or Old-Norso Tongiio,’ 
from the Swedish of Erasmus Bask. Ho 
returned to England in 1846, and joiiiud 
Delane as assistant-editor of the ‘Times,’ 
marrying his sister next year. Ills inti¬ 
macy with Bnuseii proved of great service to 
Delane in connection with the foreign policy 
of the paper. Together with Ins heavy 
journalistic duties ho worked assiduously at 
translations from the Norse. Tlio first of 
the stories he thus translated appeared in 
‘Blackwood’s Magazine ’ in November 1861, 
and the collective edition in 1866 with an 
elaborate introductory essay, which Dasent 
considered the best piece of work he ever 
did. He derived an important stimulus to 
independent work of this kind at the Ster¬ 


lings’ house in South Place, 
where he met J ohn Stuart Mill, Julius 
and Thackeray. In Jannanr 18M he ’ 
called to the bar from the Middle Temni** 
becoming an advocate in Doctors' r!ni»y* 
(2 Nov.) Next year he accepted un5”* 
kichardVilliam'jelf [q. v.lZUft 
professor of English literature andi^s™ 
history at King's College, did some asS 
mg for the civil service commissioners and 
was elected a member of the Atbenienm 
Club by the committee in 1861. Simid 
tanoously he was writing for the review' 
and some overtures were made to him ini^ 
gavd to tho editorship of ‘ Eraser.' About 
1866 he was approoched by the represents 
tives of Richard Olenshy [q.v.], who had lone 
boon engaged in collecting materials for an 
Icelandic dictionary, previous to his death 
iu October 1847. lie was unable himndf 
either to oomploto fho etymological portion 
of the worker to undertake f he laboiionB task 
of miniile revision; hut ho succeeded in peN 
suading Qudbraiidr Vigfiiason [q.v.] to come 
to London and perfect Iho ‘ Dictionary’ (the 
expense of which was borne by the Claren¬ 
don Press, largely owing to the good offices 
of his Mend Dean Liddell), while he psN 
aonally contributed to the work in 1873 an 
introductory inomoir of Clonsby, As long 
ago as 18-13 ho had conceived a notion of 
giving an English dress to tlio Njals saga, 
whionhe ooraplotod and issued iu 1861, with 
some valuablo introductory matter contri¬ 
buted by G. Vfgfusson. In that year and 
in 1802 ho visilod Iceland in the companv 
of ,Tohn Onmpboll of Islay, being received 
with cordiality at Iloykjavik, where he was 
entertained at a public banquet. He rode 
across the Volna Jiikull ond visited neatly 
every pilacc of interest in the island, the act' 
ventures of the party being humorously de¬ 
scribed by Sir Chorles Olillbrd in his privately 
printed ‘Travels, by Umbra.’ In 1803 he 
visited the Ionian Islands as tho guest of Sit 
Henry Storks [q. v.], the British high com¬ 
missioner. In 1866 was published' (risli the 
Outlaw,’ tho best of his Icelandic transk- 
fioiiB, and a second series of popular stories 
called ‘Tolcs from the Ejeld’ followed in 
1874; tho story of ‘ Burnt Njal ’ having 
aroused an abiding interest in Icelandic 
lit craturo. In 1870 Gladstone, on the advice 
of Lowe, who was also interested in Icelandic 
studies, ollbrod him a civil service oommie- 
eionership under Sir Edward Eynn [q. v.], 
and tho acceplanoo of the post led to lua re¬ 
signal ion of his work upon tho ‘ Times.’ He 
was now frequoiitly seen at the Atheneeum 
and at tho Cosmopolitan Oluh in Charles 
Street, Berkeley Squai'o, and became a well- 
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ri^flinire in London society, nui^er- 
arftnville, Matthew Arnold, Dean 
Lord Houghton, and Boron Meyer 
fiwd among hie friends. With the 
Eothschild he took a loadmfr part 
S^ovomenl for the oral mstruotion of 
L deaf and dumb. His leisure between 
TS70 and 1873 he devoted to tho production 

if gome semi-autobiographical novels. lie 

already a knight of tho Danish order 
Slhe Danuebrog, and on 27 Juno 1876, on 
nisreeli’s recommendation, he was knighted 
ItlVindaor Castle. He was also appointed 
of the original commissioners of his- 
manuseVB ^870. In 1890 he 
Ltained a severe loss through tho total de- 
shuction by fire of J>i« li^ary and other 
Mlleetions at Tower Hill, Ascot. lie was 
.connoisseur of nntiguo silver and on early 
student of hall-marks, in connection with 
which subject he had a fine oolloclion (a por¬ 
tion of which he had sold in June 1876). 
He retired from the public service in 1892, 
and from the house which he had rebuilt at 
^ot he dated his last work, a masterly 
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Introduction, Maps, and Flans,' Edinburgh, 
1861,2 vols. 8vo (the introduction includes 
short chapters on tho religion, superstitions, 
and organisation of the Icelandic common¬ 
wealth) ; new edit. 1900. 4. ‘ A Selection 
from the Norse Tales, for the use of Chil¬ 
dren,’ Edinburgh, 1862,8vo. 6. ‘ The Story 
of Glsli the Outlaw,’ Edinburgh, 1866, 8vo, 
from Icelandic texts, with illustrations and 
a beautiful map of Iceland. 6. ‘ Ammls of 
an Eventful Life,' London, 1870, 3 vols. 
8vo; a rambling autobiographical novel, 
7. ‘ .1 est and Earnest: a Collection of Essays 
and Eeviows,’ London, 1873, 2 vols. 8vo; 
mostly reproduced from the ‘ North British 
Review;’ including elaborate studies of 
England and Norway in the eluvcnth cen¬ 
tury. 

[Times, 18 July 1806; Athonienm, 1806, i, 
811; Foster's Men at tho Bur, 188,), p. llfi; 
Eustor’s Alumni Oxnn. 1716-1880; Memoirs of 
Henry Koere, oil. Liinghton, 1808, i. 281, 338; 
Mon of tho Time, Ulli eilit,; Engl. Hist. Be- 
viaw, V. 127 ; Saturday Horiow, 2? April 1801; 
Bril. Mus. Ciil,; iiolos kindly furnished by 
Artlinr Irwin Dasent, esq.j T, S. 


neyingor's Magnus and Ilnoon’s Simas,’ exe¬ 
cuted in 1894 with tho assistance oniifl older 
son, Mr. John Roche DasonI, O.B.; this 
translation occupies tho third and fourth 
of the four volumes of ’ Icelandic Sagoe re- 
lotiag to the British Isles; ’ the Norsu to.Tt 
was edited by VIgfusson in the Jlrst two 
volumes. Dasont’s oontomplatod life of _Do- 
Jiuie, whose vast corrospoiidoiico passed into 
hia hands, was aullioioiitly advanced for 
publication, but was loft in tho hands of his 
literary executors. Ho died at 'Power Hill, 
Ascot, on 11 June 1806, and was buried 
near John Delano in the churchyard of Ettst- 
hampstead, Berkshire. Ho married, at St. 
James's, Piccadilly, on d April 1810, li’anny 
Louiso, third daughter of William Erodcrick 
Augustus Delano of Old Bracknoll, East- 
hnmpatead; she survived him with two sons 
and one daughter, 

Dasent’s chief works wore: 1. ‘ThoProao 
or Younger Edda,’ commonly osevihod to 
Snorri Sturluson, translated for tlio first 
time from the Old Norso collcctinn puh- 
liahed by Bask in 1818, Stockholm, 8vo; 
datedUlfsunda, 20 July 1812, and inscribed 
to Thomas Carlyle, 2, ‘ Popular Tales from 
the Noise . . . with an Introductory Essay 
on tho Origin and DilTuBion of Popular 
Tales,* Edinburgh, 1869, Svo; the tales ore 
derived from the collodion of Norsko 
Folkeeventyr mado by Aabidriisen and Moo. 
3. ‘The Stoiy of Burnt Njal, or Life in 
Iceland at the end of the 'Tontli Century; 
from the Icelandic of tho Njals Saga, with 


DASHWOOD, ERANOJS, Bahow xb 
D iarmunH (1708-1781), chancollor of tho 
exchequer, born in urent Marlborough 
Stroi‘1, London, in Doc. 1708, was only son 
of Sir Eraiicis Dashwood, iiret baronet 
(d, 1724), and his second wife Mary, eldest 
dauglitor of Voro Eaiio, baron Lo Desponcor 
and fourth earl of Westmorland. II is fathsr, 
tliiid son of Prancis Dashwood, a Turkey 
merchant and alderman of London, aiidhro- 
thor of Sir Samuel Dashwood, lord mayor of 
London in 1702, was elcctod M.P. for Win- 
chilsua on 4 May 1708, and again on 0 Oct, 
1710; he was croalod a baronet on 28 June 
1707, died on lilNov. 1724 (Ilut. Jleff.1724, 
(J)iiott, DJaiy. p. 49), and was buried at 
Wycombe. II o was four timos married, and 
by Ilia third wife, Mary, dauglitor of Major 
King, was father of Sir John ifoshwood-King 
(1716-1793), who succoedod his half-brother 
Lord Lo Desponcor as third baronet, an 
honour which his descendants, having 
dropped tho name King, still hold, 
Dashwood appears to havo heon educated 
privatoly and at tlie Charterhouse. On 10 Nor. 
1724, when still under sixteen, ho sucoeedod 
to his father’s title and estate^ and plunged 
into a vortex of pleosnro, Ho was elected 
a momher of the Buofstoak and Ilollfiro 
Clubs and joined tho ‘ Bucks ’ or ’ Bloods.' 
Subsequently he sot out on the Grand Tour 
and gained ‘ a European reputation for his 
pranks and adventures. ... He roamed 
fi'ora court lo court in search of notoriety. 
In Russia he masqueraded as Charles XII, 
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dud in that unsuitable character aspired to 
^ the lover of the Tsarina Anne.’ At Kome 
he soundly chastised -with a riding whip, in 
the Sixtini Ghapel, those who took part in 
the scourging ceremonies of Holy Week 
(cf. WaIiPOIpB, Memoirs of George III, ed. 

Barker, i. 287; QiVfSS,Dilettanti Soc. pp. 9-10). 

On his return to England he obtainod a minor 
post in the household of Erederick Lewis, 
prince of Wales, and this connection, coupled 
with the dismissal of his uncle the earl of 
Westmorland from his colonelcy of the first 
troop of horse guards, made Dashwood a vio¬ 
lent opponent of Walpole's administratioa 
( WAiiPOiiii, Letters, ed. Cunningham, i, 136). 

Meanwhile, ‘if not the actual projector 
and founder of the [Dilettanti] Society, he 
was certainly its leading member in 1736’ 

(CtfST, p. 9). He took a prominent part in 
its proceedings, and on 2 March 1746-6, 
when the earl of Sandwich was suspended 
from his office of archmoster for ‘ his mis¬ 
behaviour to and contempt of the Society,’ 

Dashwood was elected in his place, and he 

presented to the king various petitions from - —__„j. 

the society when it was seeking to acquire oombo’nndas'TheJi'ranoiscansofM^men- 
a permanent home (,fA. pp. 30,61 sqq.) In ham.’The motto was‘Love and Friendship.’ 
1740Dashwood was at Florence with Horace The abbey, formerly belonging to the C». 
Walpole, Gray, and others, and shortly after- teroian order, was beautiful^ situated on the 
wards he got into trouble with Sir Horace banks of the Thames near Marbw, It was 
Mann; there he also made the acquaintance rented by Dashwood and restored by him. 
of Lady Mary Wortley-Montogu. In 1743 Over the grand entrance was placed the 
Horace Walpole described the‘Dilettanti' famous inscription on Babelals^ aWy of 
as ‘ a dub for which tlie nominal qualifica- Thol6me,_ ‘ Fay oe que voudros,’ with other 
tion is haying been to Italy, and the reel curious iusci’iptiona about the hoose and 
one, being drunk; tho two oliiefs are Lord gardens. Tlio ‘monks’ were called Fnm- 
Middlesex and Sir Francis Dashwood, who ciscans, from Ooshwood’s Christian name, 
were seldom sober tho whole time they wore and they amused thomsulves with obscene 
in Italy ’ (Xefters, i, 240). In 1742 Goorpe parodies of tho rites of Home. Dashwood 
Knaplon [q. v.] paintud Dasliwood's portrait aotod as Clrancl-master of the order, sad 
for the society. usod a communion cup to ]ioiu' out libations 

During the general election of 1741 Dash- to heathen deities, uvun administering the 
wood fought vigorously against Walpole’s aacramout to a baboon. The twenty-four 
supporters, and secured a seat fur htmsulf at momburs holnngudto tho opposition. Among 
New llomiiey on 5 May. In parliamunt lie them wore Frodorick, prince of Wales, the 
followed Samuel Sandys, first baron Sandys earls of Bute, Sandwich, and Oarhompton, 
[q. V.], and vehemently attacked Sir lloliert Bubh Dodlngton, tho duke of Queeneberry, 
Walpolo,declaringlhalahroad ho was looked andThomas I’ottor [q. v.] Wilkes joined the 
upon with contempt. Walpole’s fall made brothorhood in 1762, but soon quarrelled 
no difl'erence to Dasbwood’s position, and with the Franoiscaus and was expelled. A 
as a courtier of Fredericlt Lewis he was in satirical print, ‘ Tho Saints of the Convent,' 
chronic (^position to all GeorgoTI’e govern- the publication of which in 1768 'Wilfcea 
ments. lie was re-elected for New Ilomney instigated, led to tho exposure and dissolu- 
pn 26 lune 1747, and in January 1761 made tion of the order. ‘The aged' Penl’ TOite- 
aratherostentatious disavowal of jacohitism, head [q. y.], who acted as secretary and 
of which Andrew Stone fq. v.] aiid others of steward, was branded by Oliurohill, who lam- 
the prince of Wales’s (George Ill’s) house- pooned tho fraternity os ‘ a disgrace to men- 
hold were suspected. At Leicester House hood’ (seo Okablus Joukston, Chrysal, 
Dashwood abetted tho influence of George 1768, iii. 231-280, for n failoiful account of 
Bubb Dodington (lord Molcombe) [q. v.], and tho proceodiugs of the ‘ monks,’ which should 
Opposed the regency bill of 16 May 1761 not be taken quite literally). As a contrast 


(cf. BTraB- Dodingtoit, linTT 

6, 7, 69, 72). On 13 Aprif’l749 ^ 
created D.O.L. of Oxford tImvetX 1’'“ 
19 June 1746 he was elected F.R.^’r'Pan?? 
SON, JRoyal Soo, App. p. xliv). " ^ 


(Letters, i. 803); but this match Z 
effected, ond on 19 Deo. 1746 Dashwood 
married at St. George’s, Hanover gqnm 
Sarah, daughter of George Gould oTIra' 
Buoldngham8hire,and widow of Sir 
Ellis, third baronet of Wyham, eo. T,iii,.,T ln 
who died on 14 Jan. 1742 (Iteg. qfMarr. St! 
George’s, Hanover Square, Harl. Soc. L W 
Horace Walpole described her as ‘ a pom 
forlorn Presbyterian prude ’ (Ie««M,ii,li\ 
His marriage had no effect upon Dnshwoodk 
profligacy 5 according to Wraxall he ‘fe 
exceeded in licentiousness of coudact any 
model exhibited since Charles II 
od. Wheatley, ii. 18-10). About 1745 ha 
founded the famous brotherhood known both 
as * Tlltt TCninliLs np Hh. aP lU- 
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57 _ 9 ). JDaabwood rebuilt West Wy- 
Kinbe Houbb and laid out tbe gardens [see 

WooiibU) Wiwjam], , , , 

On 13 April lyodDnabwoodwasrc-oleotod 
toMiliament for New Eomney, and when 
tieBnckingbamshire militia was raised in 
1^57 Ilnabwood beoama its firat eolanel. lie 
jetired in 170^i being auoceedi'd by Wilki's, 
Mslieutennnt-oolonel. In 1707, too, he made 
»praiseworthy effort to save the life of 
Vdmiral Byng. On 30 March 1701 bo was 
Ippointed treasurer of tbe cbamlx-r and 
ptire councillor. On 38 March bo found a 
new seat in parliament for WeymouLli luid 
ieicombellegisi bowas ro-oleotedonOJuno 
1763 on his appointment os cbancellor of tbe 
nehequer, wbicb he owed to bis dapand<>nna 
upon Bute. ' Of financial knnwlodgo bo did 
netposteas tbe rudiments, and bis ignorance 
vaa all the more conspicuous from the groat 
Snancial abdity of bis predecessor Ijoggo. 
His budget speech was so confused tmu m- 
/■apable that it was received with sbouis of 
hughter. An excise of fonr biiillings in the 
iogahead, to bo paid by the grower, wliich lio 
imposed on order ani perry, raised a resis¬ 
tance through tbe cidor counties hardly loss 
fimoua than that wliioli had boon diroelod 
against the oxoiso scheme of Walpole’ 
(Lbokt, Ilistwy, od. 18!)3, iii, 33 (), Dusli- 
nood accordingly retired with llule from 
lbs ministry on 8 April 17(13, rocolving tbe 
smecure keepersbip of the wardrobe. On 
tbe 19tb be was summoned 1 o parlininunl os 
fifteenth baron Le Dosponcor, Iho abeyaiico 
fflto which that barony bad fallen on 
S8 Aug. 1763, on the death of bis uncle, 
John Fane, eoveutb earl of Westmorland 
and fbuiteenth baron Le Uesponcer, being 
terminated in Daeliwood’s favour. Ifo thus 
inherited Merewortb Castle, Maidstone. 11 u 
was now premier baron of ISngland. fn 17(33 
be was made lord-1 ienlonant of Bucks. 

As Baron Le Desnoncer bo now sank into 
compsTativerespecUibililyandinsigniliaanco. 
Betook part' with Jolin Montagu, fourth earl 
of Sandwich [q. yj, in denouncing Willces 
anew about the 'Essay on Woman.’ Lord 
Chatham made him joint postmastor-gonoral 
in 1760, and be oontiuiicd in the oluee till 
1781, through Lord North’s administration. 
BTien,however, Oliatbamswoonodduring bis 
est speech in the House of Lords, Despoucer 
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was almost the only peer who come to Ma 
aasistance. He died at West Wycombe after 
a long illness on 11 Deo. 1781 (C^t. May, 
1781, p. 694) and was buried in the maiiso- 
leom he had built there. His wife died on 
19 Jan. 1769, and was also buried at Wy¬ 
combe, He left no legitimate issue. The 
baronetcy passed to ms halt-brotlior. Sir 
John Bofibwood-King (1716-1791H. The 
barony of Le Despencer again fell into 
abeyance; his sister Eacbel, widow of Sir 
lioburt Austen, tliird baronet of Bexley, Kent, 
illegally assumed the title Baroness La 
Despencer, but on her death the abeyance 
was terminated in favour of her cousin, 
Thomas Stapleton, sixteenth baron. Ilis 
graiidclaughtor, Mary Frances Elisabeth, suo- 
CQcde<l in 18‘I8 as sevuuLconth baroness, and 
her son, Evelyn Edward 'rhomas Bosoawen, 
seveuHi viscount Falmouth, succoeded ns 
eigbtoentb boron Le Duspeucor on 36 Nov. 
1891, 

Doshwood’s portrait, painted by George 
Knapton, belongs to tbe Dilettanti Society; 
he is represent ed ns' St. Francis of Wycombe,’ 
holding a goblet inscribed ‘fifatii Sanc- 
loriun,’ and in an attitude of devotion Iiulore 
n figure of the Venus do' Medici s the motive 
of (ho pieturo is ‘both indecorous and pro¬ 
fane’ (Oust, Dihttmli Sw. p. 217 ; Ai-mon, 
M&th. (\f WiUm, iii. 60). Another portrait of 
Dosliwood, paint ed by Hogarth and belong¬ 
ing lo Viscount Boyne, has boon engraved; a 
tliird, oiinnyiiious, and belonging to Viscoi' ' 
Dillon at liilobloy, is reproduced in Bii”’’- 
edition of Walpole’s ‘Memoirs of ( 

HI’ (1801, i. 201) j a fourth portrait ’ 
thoniol Daiico [q.v,] is at Merewortb 
Itoiit, and a Dflli at West W 


[A rolnmo of D.iBliwood’e c 
tending ftom 1717 to 1781 i 
2136, uiid letters from him . 

Addit, MB. 30867. Hop iiIbo 
L ords and Commons; Oflioiiil 1 
hors of Pari.; Old PurliummUir; 
of Klioriffs, P.TI.0.; Foster’s 
1716-1888; Borneo‘Walpole’s I 
uingluvm, vnls, i-v, and vi 
Q(>orge XI, od, l.ord ITnlland, a 
od. 'Barker; Wraxall’s Moii 
Almnn’s Mrm. and Corrosp. o 
Buhl) Dodinglon's Diary, oil. 

Mary Worlloy Moalagu’s Loi 
Ijotlers; BoswolVe Jolinsoa, I'd, ITill; Obarlos 
Johnston’s Obtysel, 1708; Olmrobill’s Poems, 
The Ghost and the Caiididnlo; Bedford Oorresp,; 
Thnmson’eBoyalSuo.; Nichols’s Lit. Anerdotos, 
viii.230,ix.l61('whorohoiseoufuBodwi til Thornes 
Blaploten, his successor in the bsxony); Mahon’s 
Hist.; Loeky’s Hist,; Lipecomb’o Buckingham- 
shire; Oollinson’s Somerset; Doran’s ‘Mann’ 
and Maiiaers at the Court of Florence; Onst's 
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History of tho Dilettanti Society, 1808, passim; 
Couithopc’s, Burke’s, and Q-. E. C[ok.tyiio]’s 
Complete Peerages.] A. P. P. 

DAVrOSON, SAMUEL (1800-1808), 
theologian and biblical scholar, son of 
Abraham Davidson, tvos born in Soplember 
1806 at Kellewater, near Ballyraona, co. 
Antrim, Ireland. Both his parents wore of 
Scottish descent and presbyterians in re¬ 
ligion. lie was first sent for his education 
to the village school, whuro tho master, 
James Darragh, was a man of unusual gifts 
and character, -whoso influence -was never 
forgotten W Davidson, lie next attended a 
school at Ballymena till 1834, -when he be¬ 
came a student of the Boyal Academical In- 
stitniion, Belfast, -with the view of entering 
the presbyterian ministry. _ lli-s college 
course -U'as distinguished, but interrupted by 
scholastic work at Londonderry anef Liver- 

? ool. It was therefore not completed till 
833, and it was not till November 1833 
that ha -was licensed to preach by the Bally¬ 
mena presbytery. In 1836 the general synod 
of Ulster offered to Davidson Iho newly 
created post of professor of biblical criticism 
to the presbyterian studouta at tho Belfast 
College, and ho held thepost till 18X1. Ifia 
remuneration, consisting mainly of students’ 
foes, was at first very small. In 18.38 ho 
received from Aberdeen University the de¬ 
gree of LL.D. Ilia first book, ‘Lectures on 
Biblical Criticism’ (Edinburgh), appeared in 
1839, but he began to find himself out of 
sympathy with presbyterian views, and con¬ 
ceived that he ‘ discovered in tho Now Tes¬ 
tament the outline of the indepcndonco of 
churches hold by tho congregational body 
in England.’ lie accordingly accepted an 
invitation made to him in lf)X3 to bocomo 
a professor in tho Lancashire Independent 
College then in process of establishment at 
Manchoster. Before he left Ireland ho had 
finished, after three years’work, ‘ Sacred Her¬ 
meneutics Developed and Applied ’ (Edin¬ 
burgh). The book appeared in 18X3, pi.st 
when Davidson began his work at Man¬ 
chester as professor of biblical literature and 
ecclesiastical history. In tho summer of 
1844 ho paid the first of a series of visits 
to Germany, and made the acquaintance 
of Neander, TIupfield, Tholuck, and others, 
beginning many friendships tliat lasted all 
his life. One result of this trip was tho trans¬ 
lation of two volumes of Gieseler’s ‘ Com¬ 
pendium of Ecclesiastical Ilistoiy’ (Edin¬ 
burgh, 1846-7), In 1847 the congregational 
lecture in London was delivered by David¬ 
son and published in 1848 as the ' Ecclesias- 
tionl Polity of the New Testomont.’ It was 


reprinted m l 864,^contrai7 to the aatWi 


wish. His views had unJei-gona 
able changes,but he was not ollowedta^ 
write his essay. “ 

The change of views was no doubt cnn 
nected with the oiroumstnnees that led t 
the resignat ion by Davidson of his proW 
ship in 1867. llh leisure at Mimcbea,i 
was given to the preparation of an ‘IntR,. 
duction to the New Toatament.’ Of tt, 
tho first volume appeared in 1848, the 
in 1849, and tho lost in 1861.' After the 
publication of tho first volume he received 
the degree of D.D. from the university of 
Hallo. He also rewrote his first work and 
republished it in two volumes in 1852 m 
‘A Treatise on Biblical Criticism, erhibit- 
ing a Syslcmatio View of thot Subiect’ 
In 1856 he published in London ‘The He. 
brow Text of tho Old Testament, lerisBd 
from critical sources, being an ottempt to 
present a purer and more correct text to 
tho received one of Van der llooght.’ The 
work was suggested by Hamilton’s 'Co¬ 
dex Criliou.s.’ Monnwliila Davidson bod 
boon consulted by Messrs. Longman, m 
1861, with reffronco to tlio veissuo of Home's 
well-kiiowu ‘ rutrodiiclion to the Sacred 
Buviptnvos.’ After some discussion hBnnde^ 
took to rewrite tho introduotion to the Old 
'I’osl ament, and suggi'sted Samuel Prideaax 
Tregolle.s fq. v.] a.s n scholar competent to 
dual similarly with tho New Toatament. 
Davidson’s shave _ appeared in October 18% 
ns part of vol. ii. of the tenth edition of 
Horne’s ‘Introduction.’ It was entitled 
‘ Tho Text of tho Old Testament Oonsitod, 
with a Treatise on Sacred Interpretation, 
and a brief Introduotion to the Old Testa¬ 
ment Jlooks ond tho Apocrypha.’ At the 
Novomher meeting of the Laiicanhire Col¬ 
lege commitlco it was stated that alarm 
had been taken in many quarters at the 
views expressed by_ I’rofossor Davidson in 
tho new ' Introduction.’ A sub-committee 
was theroforo appointed to report on Deyid- 
Bon’s work. Tho report toolr some three 
months to prepare, as cloven hundred printed 

E hnd to ho read and consideira. On 
ig the report, the committee, in Fe- 
briinry 1867, requested Davidson to prepare 
‘ such an explanation of parts of his Dook 
which are deomed ol^emonahle, as may 
remove misundorstaivding . . . conciliate 
opposition , . , make concession where cm- 
cession may be justly duo.’ This explanation 
Davidson sot about, and by May his pam¬ 
phlet, ‘ Facts, Statomonts, and Explanations,’ 
was in print. The committee declared these 
explanations ‘ far from satisfootory,'_ and 
after some correspondence Davidson resigned 


The surrender ofths Mosaic fluibor- 
l?; the Pentateuch vrus the chief horosy 
ftpi but in the controversy that fol- 
was accused of doctrinal un- 
.fjnfiss in several directions, and a charge 
';“Stism from German -writers made 
“ ” St him These charges arc summed up 


mBhiet which appeared in October 
fssl® ‘DrMson: his IWes, 
Sadietions, ond Plagiarisms, By iwo 
Suates.’ The authors were E. Mollor 
^ J G. Boners. On the other side np- 
'Dr. ifavidson’s Eemoval from tho 
&sorship of BibUcal Literature in tho 
Uaeashirelndependent CoUege, Manohest er, 
^account of aUegod Ereor in Doctrine,* 


Ilford and Canon Oureton are quoted in 
Baridson’s favour. A ‘ Detailed Narrative ’ 
rf the whole proceedings is given in David¬ 
son’s ‘Autobiography/ from Ilia pen of 
j Allanson Pioton. As o stalmnciit of facts 
jit. Picton’s account was approved of by 
Davidson, hut he preferred not to toll the 
stoiy himself, perhaps boeauso ho never lost 
the feeling that he had boon treated unj ustly. 

1 Ills mi n i.i nn m mi V Frionda friithorod 


loimd him, and a largo toaliraoniol, which 
finaUy reached 8,0007., was presented to 
Mm. He retired to Ilotharlow, in Ohoaliiro, 
aad engaged himself in the odnoation of 
pupds. In 1802, being elected scripture 
svMiner in London University, ho removed 
to London, and his life becomes a record of 
literary work and visits to tliu continent. 
It was much saddened by dnmestio boreavo- 
ments. He lost throu sons boforu tlio death 
of bis wife in 1872, only one son atid a 
daughter being left to him. in 1802 ho 
became an occasional contributor to tiio 
'Athenesiim,’ and for throe years, from 1871, 
r he reviewed philosophical and tliuological 
books in the ‘ 'Wostminstor Jleviow.' 1 te 
died on 1 April 1808 and was buried in 
Hampstead new cemetery. He niarriod in 
1S36 Anne Jane Kirkpatrick of Belfast. 

His-works after his rntiromont from Man¬ 
chester were: 1. ‘An Tntroduction to tlio 
Old Testament, Critical, Historical, and 
Theological,' 1862-'3, 3 vela. 2. ‘Purst's 
Hebrew and Ohaldoe Lexicon, trauslatod 
from the Gorman,’ 1806; dtli edit. 1871. 
3. ‘An Introduction to the Now Testa¬ 
ment,’ 1808, 2 vols.; Srd edit, 1894. This 
-was a version of No. 6 above, 4, ‘On a 
Fresh Bevision of tlio English Old Testa¬ 
ment,’ 1873. This essay was written for a 
projected second volume of ‘ Essays and 
lieviewa,’ -whioh never saw the light. 6, 
'The New Testament trauslatod from tho 


Critical Text of Von Tisehendorf, with an 
Introduction on the Oriticisin, Translation, 
and Interpretation of the Book,’ 1876; 2n(l 
edit. 1870. 0. * The Canon of tho Bible,’ 
1877; 3rd edit. 1880. This is an enlarge¬ 
ment of the article in the ‘ Eiicycloptedia. 
Britannica.' 7. ‘The Doctrine of the Last 
Things contained in the New Testament, 
compared with the Notions of tiie Jews 
and tlie Statements of Cliurch Creeds/1882, 
Ho also contributed articles to Eitto’s 
‘Oyclopredia,’ to Smith’s ‘Dictionary of 
Biography and Mythology/ and to tho ninth 
edition of tho ‘ Enoyclopmdia Britannica,’ 

[lu 1809 tho Autobiography and Diary of 
Samnol D.ividson, -with a tcloction of letters 
from English and G-sriuan Divines, and an ac¬ 
count of the Davidson Controversy of 1867, by 
J. Alknsoii Picton, M A., was edited by his 
daughter, Anno Jane Davidson. It contains a 
list of ids works. On the Davidson oontrovoray 
Josopii Thompson’s Jubiloo Momorinl nislory of 
tho Iiniicashire Cullogo may bo oonsnitod. 
There aro noticos of Davidson in Mon of the 
Time, 1801, and in oarlior editions, and in tho 
Snppiomont to Schnif mid ilorzog's Enoyclopmdia 
of IkligiouB ICnowlodgo, Edinburgh, 1887.1 

B. B. 

DAVIES, DAVID OIIAELES (1826- 
1891), Welsh prosbyterian divine, born at 
Aberystwyth on 11 May 1826, was the oldest 
son of llohert Davies, hyo daughter of David 
Charles fq. y.] of Carmarthenshire, His 
father wiis one of tho loading laymen among 
tho Oalvinistio iiiothodisla of Wales during 
tho first half of tho uiuotonntli conUiry, and 
it was at his Iiouso in Great Dark Gato 
Stn<ol, Abnrystwydi, tliat their articles of 
faith (‘ Oyllbs Fiydd ’) were dmwii up in 
March 1823, 

David was odiicalod first at Aberystwyth 
under a noted mathematician named John 
Evans, who had also taught Dr. Lewis 
Edwards [q. v.], and afterwards at Bala, 
whither he was soiit on tlie opening of the 
roniiuxional school there by Dr. Edwards in 
1837. After spending sonic time in tho 
interval witii ii private tutor at Ilanloy, 
where his occasional addresses to theWolmi 
colony prepared the way for the Welsh 
charrliOB siibsoquontly ostahlished in the 
potteries, ho proceeded in Novembor 1844 
to University Oollogo, London, where he had 
among his follow-studenls Wallnr Bagehot, 
tsaao Todhunter, Bichard Holt Hutton, and 
Sir William Eoborts, He graduated B.A, 
in 1847 and M.A. in 1849, being placed 
second nn tho list. Ill-healtk compollod him 
to abandon a theological course which he 
commenced at Edinburgh in November 
1847. 
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Hia parents, -who vrero in affluent oir* press not by himself but by fri^—T 
cumstances, had originally intended him for pupils, in some cases from shorthand**''^ 
the bar; but his own deep religious imprea- taken at his lectures. 
sions rendered him unwilling' to study law The following were his chief eouttilinti 

and led him to choose a ministerial career. to Welsh theological literature (aU hk™'* 

Having commenced to preach in August inga were in the Welsh language and nn^i 
1848, he settled in 1863 as pastor of n bilin- them were translated into EnglisLV 1 iv 
gnal church at Builih, and was fully or- EglwyB’(‘The Church’), Wrexhain Iffii 
dained at the Llanelly Association on 2.‘Darlithiau Athrofaoli’orLectures’onti 
4 Aug. 1862. After two years and a half Inspiration of the Bible delivered at Bat • 
(November 1863 to March 18661 spent in 1871, Holywell, 1873; 2nd edit, 
Liverpool, as pastor of the English church S. Aseriesof lectures (in Welsh) on ' 
in Windsor Street, he resumed his old tianity in its various Aspects and Aasodil 
charge at Builth till May 1868, whan he re- tions,’ delivered before the Young Mta’ 
moved for a year to Newtown (1868-9), and Society, Jewin Slreet, London, 187£83 nil 
thence to ijiB Welsh church at Jewin published in‘Y Traethodydd’for 18dU 
Crescent, London (1869-76). In 1876 he from the notes of Mr. Vinesnt Evans wli' 
removed to Bangor to taka charge of the edited them. 4. ‘ Nodiadau Eglnrhaol ic 
English church at Menai Bridge. Ymarferol ar yr Epistol at yr Ephesiaid' 

Repeated ellorts had been made to induce or a Commentary on the Epistle to ths 
him to undertake educational work at one of Ephesians, published serially in ‘ y lj,d. 
the connoxional colleges. It wa.s as early as merydd,’_ Dolgelly, between 1886 and 1896* 
1861 that ho was offered a tutorship at Tro- 6 . ‘ Nodiadau ar Epistol Cyntaf loan' ot 
vecca, and twelve yenrslater, in 1873, he had Notes on the First Epistle of St. Join 
been invited to succeed Dr. John Parry at reprinted from ‘ Y LWern,' Catnarfot 
Bala. Iw9. ' 


Eventually, in 1888, he agreed to accept 
the principalship of Trevecca, but hia tenure 
of the post lasted only throe years, for ho 
died on 26 Bept. 1801, at his house at Bangor, 
and was buried on the 30tU at the oemutery, 
Aberystwyth. 

Davies *httd married, in Jlay 1857, Jane, 
third daughter of Ebenezer Cooper of Llan¬ 
gollen, Denbighshire, who aui'vived him, but 
the marriage proved a childless one. 

For many years Davies occupied a some¬ 
what unique posilion, not only in liis own 
denomination, hut among Welsh noncon¬ 
formists generally, owing to his rare anoly- 
tical jpowors and a faculty for abstract 
xeasouing unrivalled among his contempo¬ 
raries, to which he also added an intimate 
acquaintance with modern speculation and 
criticism in philosophy and theology. Though 
not an eloquent speaker, his stylo was terse 
and lucid, his arguments always logical, and 
his exposition, (hough sometimes inclined to 
excessive minuteness, was so simple and 
methodical that he rarely failed either to 
carry conviction or to render intelligible 
the abstrusest doctrines. Powerful though 
hia influence was, especially in the direction 
of reconciling the teachings of science and 
philosophy with Christian principlos, it 
would have been far greater hut for nis shy¬ 
ness of disposition, lor throughout his li'fe 
he was more of a student than a man of 
affairs. 

This perhaps accounts for the fact that 
some of hie best work was prepared for the 


The following were published posthu¬ 
mously and were edited by friends: 0 . 'LUfi 
y Psolnittu,’ a collocfion of sermons and «. 
egeticni notes on the Psalms, edited W 
E. Wynne Parry, Wrexhain, 1897. 7. 'lavi 
nc Eii'iolaelh Crist ’ (‘ Christ’s Atonemeat 
and InlercPHsion’), reprinted from ‘Yt 
Arweinydd,’ 1863-4, under the effltorslip 
of the Eov. D. E. Jenkins, Povtmadoc,lS 99 , 

A Welsh biography of Davies, written I 5 
E. Wynne Pawy, together with a eelactioii 
of his uiipiiblislicd sermons, was issued in 
1890 (Wrexham, 8 vo), and givosan adequate 
account of liis coreor. 

Davies is to be distjngaisbed from a name¬ 
sake, David Cbri.sloplier Davies (1827- 
J 886 ), a native of Oswestry, who, tbough 
humbly born and solt-educated, attained 
some dishinetion os a mining engineer and 
geologist, and has already beon noticed in 
this ‘ Dictionary' (see vol. v. p. 683). 

[The chief authorities for the life of b, 
Chai’los Davies are liis Memoir (at supra), by 
E. Wynne Parry; Y Drjsorfa for 1891, pp, 
441-7; YTraotbodydd for 1803, pp. 181,878 
(being articles on hie work ae principal atTia- 
voccft); Ceninen Gwyl Dewi, 18U‘J; Bye-Gonra, 
2n(l sor. ii. 180; Evans, Hist, of Welsh Theo¬ 
logy.] D. Ln. T- 

DAVIES, THOMAS (1837-1801), mine¬ 
ralogist, tile only son of William Davies 
[q. vA was born in the parish of St. Panoraa 
on 29 Deo. 18!17. At the age of fourteen 
he wont to sea, and for the next four years 
was in ships sailing to the East Indies, 
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America. Then he began 
SuV science, and in 1858 was appomted 
“ assistant to the mineral department of 
fhfl British Museum, woriang under Pro- 
r Story Maekelyne. Thus he became an 
Sent mineralogist, acquiring a romark- 
Hb knowledge of characters distinctive of 
?Zlitias, as well as doing admirable work 
^ha microscopic investigation ol rooks. 
He resided during tlie later part of his life 
.1 Hast Acton. Here ho died after eomo 
tntha of failing health on 31 Pec 1891, 
his wife, Jane Mary Saboy of St. Pancros, 
^iom he married in 1859, four sons, and 

fiw daughters surviving him. 

He was editor of the ‘ Mmoralogical 
Ifagazine,’ but, though an iiidefaligable 
TTomer, his published papers were not nu- 
marous. Thrao were printed in Iho ‘ Qiiar- 
tsfly Joumol' of the (leological Society, 
others in the ‘Geological ’ and the ‘Mine- 
ittlogicol Magazine.’ J1 c was uluci ed J<’.Q.S. 
in 1870, and was awarded the Wollaston 
fond in 1880. 

[Obituary notices in Ooologicul Magazine, 
1483, p. 8(5; Quart. Joiini. (if (lool, floe. vol. 
ilii., Proc. p. fid; iJrivaOo infnrmivtiun. | 

T. U. B. 


DAVIES, WILLIAM (1814-1801), 
palfBontologiat, born at llolywoll, Mintsbiro, 
on 13 July 1814, was the son of Thomas 
Davies by bis wifu Elizabeth Tunicr. Atler 
going to school in Iiis iiiitiive town, he si udied 
botany, and on 19 Dec. 1818 obtained a post 
in tbe British Museum, worhiiig nt first on 
mineralogy, but afterwards devoting bimaclf 
to vertebrate pahoontology. in this he not 
only acquired great technical knowledge as 
to the best methods of developing and pre¬ 
serving delicate specimens, but nlso was 
pronounced to be ‘ one of its most uecom- 
plished students,’ lie took an active part 
in the rearrangement of the national collec¬ 
tion in 1880 when it wae trnuNferved from 
Bloomabury to the new buildings in Crom¬ 
well Bond, and gave most viiliiable assis¬ 
tance to Sir Antonio Brady [q, v.] in col¬ 
lecting and describing the niaiiiuialian re¬ 
mains found near Ilford, In 1887 ho retired 
on a pension from the iniisouin, and died at 
Ilia residence. Colliers End, JlorlJbrd, on 
13Eeb. 1891. Ilowas twice married, the 
maiden name of tho Jlrst wifo being Brad- 
fordj by whom ho had one son, Thomas 
Davies Jq. v. Suppl.], and one daughter. 

William Davies received the Murchison 
medal from tho Geological Society in 1873 
ffirst award), and became a follow in 1877. i 
He disliked literary composition, so that his j 
Bcientide papers are not numerous, about I 
fifteen in all, mostly contributed to tho i 


‘ Geological Magazine,’ and ho published a 
* Catalogue of the Pleistocene Vertebrata in 
tho Collection of Sir Antonio Brady; ’ but 
bis extensive knowledge was ever at the ser¬ 
vice of others, for he was one of those men 
who cared more fur the advancement of 
science than of himself. 

[Obituary noticos, Geological Magazine, 1891, 
pp. 144, 190 (with list of papers written by 
A. S[mitli] W[ootlward]), and Quart. Joqrn. of 
Gaol. Boo, I'd. xlvii., Proe. p. fifi; private tnfor- 
mation.] T. G. B, 

DAVIS, Sib JOHN IGtANOXS (’1796- 
1890), first baronet, diplomatist in the far 
East, born 10 July 1796, was eldest son 
of Samuel Davis, E.B.S., an oiriccr of the 
East India Company, who earned distinction 
by bis services with the mission sent by 
Warren Hast ings into Tibet in 1783, and by 
bis gallantry in 1799, at the dufonoe of 
Benares, where ho was judge and magistrate, 
against the attack of the troops of Vizier 
Ali._ The father was director of the East 
i India Coiiipaiiy from 1810 until his death 
on 16 June J81!). lie married in 1794 
llenriotta, daughter of Solomon Boileau of 
Dublin. 

In recognition of bis fatber’a services his 
son John was apnointed writer in tbe fac¬ 
tory at Canton in ISlSat tlieagc of eight eon, 
lie early sliowed marked fingnistio and 
diplomatic abilities, and in consequence was 
chosen to iiocoiiipany Lord Amherst on liis 
uiifurtiuiato embossy to Pt'kin in 1810. On 
tho roliirti of the miHsion Davis again look 
up his duties at Oiuiloti, and in 1833 was 
promoted to bo jiresidoiit of tbe blast India 
Company's factory at that port. Two yoars 
later he was appoinUid joint conimissioner 
in China with Lord Napier. Aftov many 
years of trying service ho roinmed to Eng¬ 
land on ftirlongli, his leave Imppuning to 
synchronise wit h tho war, and in 1844 ho 
was gazetted British plenipotontiary and 
chief Biiporinl,(indent of British trade in 
China, as well ns governor and commander- 
ili-chief of tho colony of ITong Kong. Ofi 
18 July 1846 he was created u baronot. 
At this time dilDcultips wuru constantly 
arising in our relations with the Chinese at 
Canton, and ahriital assault on a party of 
Englislunon wlum on a visit to the neigh¬ 
bouring town of b'alsban brouglit matters 
to a climax, Davis, considering that a de¬ 
termined xirotest against Bucb conduct should 
be made, placed matters in the liands of the 
admiral and general commanding. After 
taking the Boguo forts these commanders 
threatened the city of Canton, and at once 
brought the mandarins to reason, In con- 
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foimity 'with Davis’s demands the Chinese 
agreed that the city should be opened to 
foreigners in two years' time from that date 
(6 April 1847) ; that Englishmen should be 
at liberty to roam at pleasure in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, that a church should bo erected, 
and that a site should be granted for build¬ 
ing premises. But, though this action was 
crowned with success, the British govern¬ 
ment disapproved of the measures tolcen, 
and so heeiily did Davis feel the censure 
that in 1848 he resigned his appointments. 
Un his return to England he toolc u^ his 
residence at Hollywood Tower, near Bristol. 
He was created K.C.B. on 12 June 1864 and 
D.C.L. of Oxford University on 21 June 
167C. During these years of leisure he kept 
up his interest in all matters relating to 
China, and founded a Chinese scholarslitp at 
Oxford. Jlis portrait was painted and litho¬ 
graphed by W. Drummond in his series of 
Athenteum Portraits, 1886. 

Davis died at Hollywood on 13 Nov. 1890, 
at the age of ninety-six. lie was twice mar¬ 
ried: first, in 1822, to Emily, daughter of 
Lieutenant-colonel Ilumfrays, who died in 
1866, and, secondly, in 1867, to Lucy Ellon, 
daughter of the Rev. T. J. Rocke, who sur- 
vivodhim. By his first wife ho had a son, 
Sulivan Francis (1827-1802J, and by his 
second wife a son, Francis Boileau, who suc¬ 
ceeded to the baronetcy. Ho was the author 
of Bovornl works on China, of which the 
most important are: ‘ Chinese Novels trans¬ 
lated from the Originals,’ 1822; ‘ The Fortu¬ 
nate Union,’ translated from the Chinese, 
1829; ' The Chinese: a G-eneral Description 
of China and its Inhabitants,’ Loudon, 1886, 
2 vols.; ‘ Sketches of China,' 1841, 2 vole.; 
' The Massacre of Benares,’ 1844; ' Chinese 
Miscellanies,' 1806. 

[Vizier Ali Ehan on the Hassacre of Benares, 
1844, by Sir J. F. Davis ; Doulgov's History of 
China, 1881; Foster's Alnmiii Oxon. 1716- 
1886; Burke's Feerogo, 1896; personal know¬ 
ledge.) B. K. D. 

DAWKINS,. JAMES (1722-1767), bp- 
chmologist and jacoLite, horn in Jamaica in 
1722, was the eldest oi four sons of Henry 
Dawkins of Jamaica, by Elizabeth, third 
daitghter of Edward Pennant of Clarendon 
in Jamaica, chief justice of the island. He 
matriculated at St. John's College, Oxford, 
on 7 Dec. 1789, at the age of sixteen, and 
was made D.C.L. on 14 April 1749. After 
leaving the university he seems to have re¬ 
sided at Standlynch in Wiltshire. Enjoying 
great wealth, he spent his time chiefly in 
travelling in Italy and other places on the 
continent, and in 1748 woe in Parie, where 
he made acquaintances among the jacobites. 


Subsequently be lived for alhOTHlZr’ 
Rome, and was one of those who^aasSS 
James Stuart (1713-1788) [a.v.l ana ^ 
cholas Revett [q.v.] in tbeirproject oftali!; 
practical measurements of remains of 
arehitecture at Athens. In 1760 Lawh' 
arranged with John Bonverie to mak 
journey to the most remarkable plaoMnf 
antiquity on the coast of the MediteWn„ 
and^Robert Wood [q.v.], who ha®® 
been to moat of the places they intendedti 
visit, ■was invited to join the party. Bon* 
an Italian artist, accompanied them as orchi’ 
teot and draughUinan. Starting from 
in the spring of 1761, they visited < moat S 
the islands of the Archipelago, port of Greece 
in Europe, the Asiatic and European coasts 
of the Hellespont, Propontis, and Boaphoms 
as far as the Black Seo, most of the inland 
parts of Asin Minor, Syria, Phcenicia, Pales, 
tine, and Egypt ’ (Jiuing of Palmyra), oopyina 
such insermtione ns they came upon, and 
carrying off marbles whenever it was poa- 
Bible. Bonverie died at Magnesia. Thereat 
of the party left the ship at Beyront, crossed 
Mount Lebanon to Damascus, proceeded to 
Hassia, sst out thence on 11 Moioh 1761 
with an escort of Arab Wsemen, and, ad¬ 
vancing by way of Onrietin, reached Pnlmvrs 
on 14 March. The hiring of this escort was 
mentioned by Dr. Johneon as * the only peat 
instance of the enjoyment of wealth’ (Bos- 
WBLii, Life ojf Johnson, ed. Birkbock Hill, iy, 
126). Leaving Palmyra on 27 March, they 
passed through Sudiid and Cara, and arrived 
at Balbeo on 1 April. The party returned 
to Athens about the beginning of May 1761. 
After on ei^edition to Thormopylie with 
Wood and Stuart, Dawkins cams back to 
England at tbo end of May. In 1762 Daw- 
Itins and Wood printed in London part of 
tbo ‘ Proposals,’ first issued by Stuart and 
Revett in .Romo in 1748, for publishing the 
I Antiquities of Athena.’ Tide work appeared 
in 1702, and Dawkins’s assistance was ac¬ 
knowledged in most generous tenns by 
Stuart in his preface. In 1763 Wood pub¬ 
lished his account of the ' Ruins of PalmyTa,’ 
and the ‘ Ruins of Balbec’ followed in 1767; 
in the preparation of each of these works 
Dawkins gave valuable lielp. 

In the meantime Dawkins had maintained 
his early interest in iacobito affairs. Ap^- 
rently he rendered the cause pecuniary aid. 
Prince Charles, in a letter from Paris about 
1761, mentions his want of money,and sends 
compliments to ‘Jemmy Dawkins,’ and in 
1763 Dawkins is staled tfr have provided 
the prince with upwards of 4,000f, (Laso, 
Piokle the Spy, pp. 192,194). At .Aeh^ 
ginning of 1763 Dawkins was again in Paris 
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actively with a jaaobite 
Z in c/sooiation with Dr. -King of Oxford 
P j thn Earl of Westmorland. Frederick 
^“or«iit whose relaiiona with England 
tills time sufficiently strained to 
a rupture far from improbable, urged 
^ Keith, tenth earl marischal [q. v.], 
then in Paris, to encourage the 
,vlte disaffection towards George II. On 
i Mar the earl sent Dawkins as envoy to 
^d«ick at Berlin. Frederick saw him 
tat took no steps to further the plot beyond 
Jfvingvague hopes of assistance. Meanwhile 
fha lurl of Albemarle, the English am- 
Uador at Paris, had got wind of Dowkina a 
*it to Berlin, and in July 1768 a warrant 
Im out against him. The warrant, appa- 
»ntly, was never executed, and in August 
Dawkms appears to have regarded the ja- 
cobite cause as hopeless, owing to the irro- 
.nlar and debauched life of tho prince. Ha 
lecordingly returned to England soon ofter- 
;,arda, and took up his residence at Laver- 
stock (or Laversioka) in Hampshire. It 
seems that the English government, which 
tad been fully notified of Dawkins’s recent 
movements, either judged his 'intrigues to 
be unimportant or was satisfied of tho sin¬ 
cerity of his motives in deserting tho young 
pretender’s party, for, on 16 April 1764, he 
vas returned M.P. for Dindon Borough in 
WUtshire, and held the seat till his death, 
more than three years later. In 1706 
Stueit, who had returned to England early 
iuthe yeor, proposed Dawkins as a member of 
the Society of Dilettanti, and on 6 April ho 
was duly elected. Ho died in December 
1767. He left the society a legacy of 600/. 
In 1768 the society commissioned Stuart, 
their painter, who had already executed a 
mezzotint portrait of Dawkins, to paint a 
copy of his portrait for_ the society. Tho 
commisaion was not carried out. 


[Stuart and Bsrott's Antiquitios of Athens, 
tandiv, 1762-1814; 'Wood’s Iluina of Palmyra, 
1793, and Bains of Balbsc, 1767 ; Andrew 
Lang's Pickle the ^y; Burke’s Landed Oontry; 
Cuit and Oolvin's Uist. of the Soc. of Dilettanti, 
1898 (this erroneously gives 1768 as the date of 
Davkins's death); Historical Noliees of tlin Soe. 
of Dilettanti; Pcicocko'e'f ravels through Eng¬ 
land; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1716-1886.1 
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DA'WSOH, Sra JOHN WILLIAM 
(1820-1899), geologist, bom at Piotou, 
Nova Scotia, on 13 Oct. 1820, was the sou 
of James Dawson, a leading bookseller of 
that town, but a native of Abordeonshiro; 
bis mother, whose maiden name was Mary 
liankine, came from Stirlingshire. He 
received his earlier education at tho high 
VOL. xxn.—sup. 


school in Piotou, and studied at tho uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh in the winters of 1841- 
1842 and 1846-7. From boyhood he had 
been a collector of fossils, and on settling 
down to educational work in Nova Scotia 
undertook to males a geological survey of 
the country, paying especial attention to tho 
coal meaeuTOS. This led to his accompany¬ 
ing Sir Oharles Lyoll [q. v.] during hie visit 
to the South Jogglus district in 1842, with 
whom also he returned ten years later. The 
immediate outcome of these labours was the 
volume entitled 'Acadian Geology,’ pub¬ 
lished in 1866 (4th ed. 1891). In 1860 he 
was appointed superintendent of education 
for tho common schools in Nova Scotia. 
The power displayed in this task and his 
eminence as a geologist obtained for bim in 
1866 the profossorsuip of ^ology and office 
of principal at the McGill College and Uni¬ 
versity, Montreal. _ ’The organisation was in¬ 
choate, and the buildings were incomplete, so 
that to his unllagging enorjgy MoGill Univer¬ 
sity is most of all inuoblca for the high posi¬ 
tion which it now holds, lie was elected 
F.G-.S, in 186-1, receiving tho Lyell medal of 
thatsociet^in 1881,F.ll.S.in 1862, waspresi- 
dout (the first) of the Eoval Society of Canada, 
of tho American Aasooiation in 1884^ of tho 
British Association in 1886 at the Birming¬ 
ham meeting, and of the American Gieologioal 
Society in 1898, besides being an honorary 
member of various scieutifio societios at 
home and in other countries. lie received 
the honororjy degree of LL.D, from MoGill 
University in 1867, ond from Edinburgh in 
1884, and of D.O.L. from Bishop’s Oollege, 
Quebec, in 1881, was made a C.M.G. in 
1881, and was knighted in 1884 during the 
visit of tho British Association to Montreal. 
In 1898 long years of labour began to teU 
upon even Lis vigorous constitution, and he 
rosigned his posts at MoGill University on 
81 July, but was at once nominated as 
Emeritus principal, professor, and honorary 
curator of the Bedpath Museum. lie con¬ 
tinued to loside in Montreal, spending tho 
summers, as he had previously done, in his 
country house at Little Metis on the south 
side of the estuary of the St. Lawrence, 
For throe or four years ho wos able to go on 
with Boiontifle work, then his strength gra¬ 
dually failed, and death closed an illness of 
some duration on 19 Nov. 1809. He mar¬ 
ried in March 1847 Margaret A. Y. Mercer, 
daughter of T. Mercer, esq., of Edinbm'gh, 
who survived him, together with throe sons 
(the oldest being Dr. George Mercer Daw¬ 
son, O.M.G., at one time director of tbe Goo- 
logical Survey of Canada) and two daughters, 
both married. 
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Dawson was one of tlie most industrious 
of men, and in his lifetime got through an 
immense amount of work. His constitution 
was good, his frame strong, his temperament 
and nervous system calm, his memory reten¬ 
tive, Great as his sorvicos have beun to 
geology, those to education were perhaps 
even greater, for lie not only took the lead 
in developing McGill College from on almost 
infant institution to a flourishing society and 
tmiversity, hut also threw himsolf heartily 
into all educational and many philanthr<mic 
movements in Montreal. Oleoiv-headed, We- 
sighted, strong in will and tenacious in pur¬ 
pose, a lucid and persuasive speaker, he won 
rather than forced his way by his courtesy 
and tact. Tie took a leading part in the 
movement for the improvement of women’s 
education, which, beginning in 1871, ulti¬ 
mately resulted in the establishment of the 
Boyal Victoria College, and os chairman of 
the normal school oommitteo he brought the 
whole school system of the province to a 
higher lovel of olHoienoy. 

Yet, notwithstanding all those labours and 
his duties as a teacher of geology, most con¬ 
scientiously fulfilled, Dawson found time for 
independent work at his favourite science 
and for many contributions to its literature. 
His separate papers exceed IGO, and he was 
the author of several books, a list of wliloh 
is given below. Some among them deal 
with hiblioal questions and the relatione of 
geology and theolo^, in regard to which 
nis position was distiuotly conservative. 
Most of his writings, however, are strictly 
scientific. The geology of the carboniferous 
system and the study of fossil plants inte¬ 
rested him more than any other special 
department, and to those many of his papers 
are devoted; hut his range was wide, for ho 
paid great attention to everything connected 
with the glacial epoch and with prehistoiio 
times, and yot took on active part in the 
discussion as to the true nature of Eosoon 
Conodense, This curious structure, the dis¬ 
covery of which was announced by Sir Wil¬ 
liam Edmond Loga^q. v.l in 1860, was then 
studied by Bterry Ilunt from the chemical' 
side, by William Benjamin Carpenter [q. v.] 
from the zoological, ond by Dawson, Doth 
in the Held and under the microscopo. All 
these regarded it as representing a fossil 
organism of Laurention age, probably a fora^ 
minifer. This view was closed by Bang 
and Kowney in Great Britain by Moehius in 
Germany, and othors, but for a oonsider- 
ahk time the weight of the arguments 
advanced by Dawson and Carpenter, ex- 

_-1 •___J 1_j.1. _ 


Society of London in vols, xxi-xxiii* xxvi. 


xxxii. XXXV., caused it to he 
adopted. N^w, however, this ‘ 6.nm,r 
structure IS more genemlly believed 1 1 ! 
of mineral origin, ” ^ 

While geology formed Dawson’s special 
study, he was a naturalist in the oM 



Handbooic of thera-il 
graphy and Natnral History of Nova Scot,,- 
1848; 3rdea.l862. 2.‘SoientifloAmS 
in Nova Scotio,’Halifax, 1862; enwfe 
1867. 3. 'Acadian Geology: 

Structure, Organic Itemams, Mineral 
sources of Nova Sootia, New Brunswick 
Prince Edwni-d Island,’ 1866; 4th ed 1891 
4. ‘Archoia: or, Studies of the Cosmoerav anA 
Natural Ilistoiy of the Hebrew Holy Serin, 
lures,’ 1860. 6. ‘Agriculture for ScIiooIb' 
1804. 0. ‘Handbook of Zoology, 
nmplos from Canadian Species, recent and 

fossil. Pt. 1 , Invertcbrata,’ 1870 ; 3rd ed, 

revised and enlarged, 1886. 7. ‘ Tiy. gj™ 
of the Earth and Man,’ 1873; Hth ed. 1894 
8, ‘Nature and tho Bible: Lectures de-' 
livered in Now York,’ 1876. 9. ‘TheDawn 
of Life; being tho History of the oldeai 
known Eossil Bumaiua ond their Delatioiu 
to Geological Timo and to tho Development 
of the Animal Kingdom,’ 1876. 10. 'The 
Origin of tho World according to levelation 
and Science,' 1877; 0th ed. 1808. 11, ‘The 
Chain of Life in Geological Time,’ 8id and 
revised ed. 1881. 12. ‘ Lecture Notes oa 

Geology and Outline of the Geology of 
Canada,’ 1880. 13. ‘ Fossil Men and thdr 
Modern Hepresentatives: an attempt to 
illustrate the Charociurs and Conditioned 
Pre-historic Men in Europe by those of the 
American Baoos,’ 1880; Srd ed. 1888, 
14. 'Facts and Fancies in Modern Science,' 
1882. 16. * Egypt and Syria, thou: Physical 
Features in relation to Bible History,’ 
1886; a 2nd ed. enlarged and revised, 
16. ‘Modern Soienoo in Bible Lands,’1888; 
8rd ed 1896, 17. ‘ Handbook of Geology 
for the nee of Sludonts,’ 1880, 18, ‘Modem 
Ideas of Evolution ns rolated to Bevelatioa 
and Smeuce,’ 6th cd. 1800. 10. ‘ The Geo¬ 
logical History of Plants’ (International 
Scientific Series), 1892. 20. ‘TheCanadian 
Ice Age,’1893. 21. ‘Some Salient Points 
in the Science of tho Earth,’ 1898. 22, ‘The 
MeoLing-plaoe of Geology and History,’ 
1804. 23. ‘Eden Lost and Won; Studies 
of the Early History and Final Destiny of 
Man as taught in Nature and Eevelation,’ 
1806; 2nd ed. 1896. 24. ‘ Kehos of Pii- 
m»v(u Life,’ 1897, 

A full-length portrait in oils is in the 
Peter Bodpath Museum, 
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'TrTjbiH^rSeol. Soo. vol. Ivi., Proo p 
. Magazine, 1899, p. 575; mfor- 

^Scr. G. M. Dawson, C.M.Q. son), 

pAWSON, MATTf[EW (1830-1898), 
t«m7r of racehorses, second son of Geovgo 
on who trained for Lord Montgomery 
5 Bo^i’de, and for the Earl of Eglmton and 
' u. Viand owners, was born nt Gullaue 
SStonshire on 30 Jan. 1820. After 
I severe apprenticeship under bis father 
le soon attained to positions of_ trust 
nader racing owners, and in 18C9 it was 
toely owing to his persuasion that tho 
wealthy ironmaster, James Merry, known as 
‘the Glasgie body,’ purelmsed Lord John 
qjott'e stud for six thousand guineas. As a 
craaequence of this Mony decided to have 
his horses privately trained at Eussley, and 
overthestable there ‘Mut’Dawson presided 
iiom 1860 to 1860. In tho former year ho 
jaiaed, a great success for his master with 
Thonnanby, who won the Derby and olearod 
400001 . in bets, besides the slakes (0,2001.) 
In’l88Ciha loftRussloy and started as a pub- 
he trainer at Newmarket, whore ho took 
Heath House, originally built for his brother, 
Joseph Dawson, by Lord Stamford. There 
he trained, for the D uka of Newcastle, J ulius, 
theOesarewitoh winner of1807 j while, among 
others, the Dukes of Portland andSt. Albans, 

Marquis of Hastings, and Lord Loscellcs 
entrusted their horses to him. In 1800 ho 
undertook the charge of Lord Falmouth’s 
stud, and after a few years of comporativo 
Mure became identifiod with that noble¬ 
man’s triumphal career upon the turf. When 
lord Falmouth left tho turf in January 1881 
Dawson joined with 'Prod’ Archer [q. v. 
Suppl.j, who had been an approntioo in his 
stable and eventually married his niece, in 
presenting his patron with a silver shield 
inscribed with the winners of two Derbies, 
three Oaks, three St. Legors, three One Thou¬ 
sand, and three Two Thousand Guineas—all 
trained and ridden by the donors. Thouca- 
forth he attached himsolf loss exclusively to 
one owner. But he was always ready to 
exert himself with special zeal on hehalr of 
Lord Hosebery (who had nearly won tho 
Derby with a colt out of Dawson’s stable in 
1878), and in 1894 ho had tho satisfaction of 
trainmp a Derby whiner, Ladas, for his ap¬ 
preciative patron. In the following year he 
retired finally to Exning (ho had previously 
mads over the Heath House stable to his 
nephew, George II. Dawson), but rotumed 
eftertwo years lo live at Newmarket, whore 
he died on 18 Aug. 1808, leaving on un- 
blemiehed reputation behind him. By his 


wife, who died in 1895, he left no issue. 
His three brothers, Thomas (rf. 1880), Joseph 
(d. 1880), 'the finest stableman that ever 
entered o loose box,’ and .Tohu, ware all, like 
himself,trainers. Dawson was a fairly edu¬ 
cated and well-read man, and is said to have 
been not infroquonlly discovered by bis em¬ 
ployers deeply immersed in the ' Quarterly 
He view.’ Altogether ho ‘ won’ six Derbies, 
seven St. Legers, and four Gold Oups at 
Ascot, 

[Times, 19 Aug. 1808; Daily Telegraph, 
19 Aug. 1898; Field, 20 Aug, 1698; Thor- 
monhy’e Kings of the Turf, 1808, pp. 323-1 
(with portniit); Portor’s Kiiigsclero, 1896, 
chap. xiii.; Scott and Sebright, by The Druid, 
p. 251; Black’s Jockey Club.] T, S. 

DAY, PBANOIS (1820-1889), ichthyo¬ 
logist, third son of William Day of Iladlow 
House, Maresfield, Sussex, by his wife Ann 
Lo Blanc, was horn thoro on 2 March 1820, 
Ho was educated under Dr. Kennedy at 
Shrewsbury school, and studied medicine at 
St. George’s Hospital, Loudon, taking his 
M.B.O.S. in 1861. lie entered tho Madras 
medical service in 1862, and served through 
tho “ccond Burmese wm. 

An enthusiastic naturalist, and especially 
dovoted to iohthyoloej', Daj seized every 
opportunity for oxtonding his knowledge of 
tfio fish-fauna of the countries he passed 
through, and was ultimately appointed in¬ 
spector-general of fishories in India. In that 
capacity he was author of many valuahls 
ropiorts published between 1866 and 1877. 

Ilowas promotodsurgoon-majoron 36 Feb, 
1873, and retired with tho ronfc of deputy 
sui^eon-genoral on 1 Nov. 1876. Kelurning 
to England ho seltlod at Cheltenham, where 
ho continued his ichthyological studies. He 
took part in various exhibitions, and his ex¬ 
hibits received a silver medal at Paris in 
1876, a bronze modal at Borlin in 1880, a 
silver medal at Norwich in 1881, a gold and 
a silver modal at Edinburgh in 1882, and 
throe gold modals at London in 1883. Of 
this last oxhihition ho was appointed com- 
missiouor for tho Indian department, and 
bosidoB tbe modals received a iOOJ. prize for 
a treatise on 'The Ooinmorcial Bea Fishes 
of Groat Britain.’ Ilowas also awarded a 
silver modal by tho 'Socl6t6 d’Acclimatar- 
tion’ of Paris in 1872, 

Ho was made O.I.E, on 0 June 1866, 
and also rocolved tho cross of tho crown of 
Italy. lie was created an honorary LL.D. 
of Edinburgh on 18 April 1889, had been 
oloctod a follow of tho Zoological Society in 
1864, ond tho Linnoan Society in 1867. 
He 6tied at Ohoitenham on 10 July 1889, 
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Day married twice: first, on 3 Not. 3867, 
Emma (5. 1869), daughter of Dr. Charles 
Ooyey of Basini^toke; and, secondly, on 
IS April 1872, Emily {d. 18733, youngest 
daughter of the Rey. Thomas Sheepshanks, 
vicar of St. John’s, Coventry. 

Collections formed by Day are Reserved 
in the British Museum (Natural ilistory), 
and at Cambridge, Calcutta, Leyden, BerUn, 
Florence, and Sydney. 

In addition to more than seventy papers 
contributed to various scientific journals 
from 1861 onwards, Day was the author of: 

I. ‘The Land of the Permauls,’Madras, 1863, 

8 vo. 2. ‘Tropical Fevers, Non-Malarial 
Division’ [MadrasP 3863, 8vo]. 3. ‘The 
Fishes of Malabar,’ London, 1866, 4to. 
4. ‘lleport on the 3?reahwator Fish and 
Fisheries of India and Birma,’ Calcutta, 1878, 
8 vo. 6. ‘ The Fishes of India,’ London, 1876- 
1888,2 vols. 4to. 6. ‘ The Kshes or Great 
Britain and Ireland,’ljondon and Edinburgh, 
1880-84, 2 vols. 8vo. 7. ‘Notes on the 
Lino and Herring Fisheries of the North- 
East of Scotland ’ [auon.l [London, 1882], 
12mo. 8.' Catalogue of tlie Exhibits in the 

Indian Section Great International Fisheries 
Exhibition,’ London, 1883, 8vo. 9. ‘Indian 
Fish and Fishing,’ London, 1883, 8vo. 
10. 'Fish Culture,’ Londom 1888, 8vo. 

II. ‘On the Food of Mshes,’ London, 1883, 
8 vo. 12. ‘The Commercial Sea Fishes of 
Great Britain,’ London, 1883,8vo. IS.'British 
and Irish Salmonidm,’ London and Edin- 
burah, 1887, 8to. 

He also contributed sections to other 
works as follows: 1. ‘The Sea Fishes of 
India and Burma ’ to a ‘ Beport on Sea Fish 
and Fisheries,’ 1873. 2. ‘Ichthyology’ to 
the 'Scientific Bcsults of the Second Yarkand 
Mission,’ 1878. 8. ‘ Fishes ’ to ‘ The Fauna 
of British India,’ 1889. 4. ‘Oyelopium 

Oyolopum’ to Whymper’s ‘Greot Andes,’ 
1891. 

[Froc. Cotteswold Nat. Field Olub, x. 2; 
Proc. Idnn. Soc. 1888-80, pp, 76, 90 ; private 
information; Natural Hist. Mus. Oat.; Boyal 
Society's Cot.) B. B. W. 

DEANE, Sin THOMAS NBWENIIAM 
(1828-1899), architect, wos horn at Dun- 
donion, near Cork, on 16 June 1828. Ha 
was the son of Sir Thomas Deane (1792- 
1871) [q. V.] by his second wife, Eliza, 
daughter Of Bohert O'Oallaghau Newenham, 
and ^anddaughter of Sir Edward Newen¬ 
ham [q. V.] Deane was educated at Rugby 
and at Trinity College, Dublin, graduating 
B.A. in 1849. He received his early pro¬ 
fessional training from his father, whoso 
firm of Deane & Woodward he joined in i 


1860, and was thns concerned in n, . 
portant buildings carried out at OxCi ®: 
elsewhere between 1880 and Ifidn r 
Drawn, Sib Thomas, the elder! On'T 
death of his father in 1871 Deane' 
became the sole member of the firm wwm 
sustained its traditions, and theniefotwS 
occupied the first place in his profesS 
Ireland. His work at!'"-- “ 


a number of important additions to LiE 
arohitaoluro, of which St. Ann’s chuiA™ 
Dawson Street, 1867, and the Munster W 
in Dame Street are perhaps the chief g 
also designed the Clarendon laboratorr J 
examination schools at Oxford. In 1876 k 
was joined in his work by liis eldest s™ 
Thomas Manly Deane, with whom he tei 
mained in partnership till his death, and 
continued to be actively employed mvariom 
works of importance in Ireland. 

Unquestionably the work for which Deme 
will bo longest remembered is the Soienre 
and Art Museum and National Library of 
Ireland in Dublin, a work earned out at a 
cost of upwards of 110,0001, and which 
ranks as the most remarkable achievement 
of the nineteenth century in Ireland in 
original architecture. The work, which 
was entrusted io the firm as the reanlt of a 
public competition, was begun in 1885, the 
foundation stone being loid by the Prince rf 
Woles (afterwards Edward VH),anditww 
completed in 1890, At the public cere¬ 
mony, at which tho building was dedaid 
open, Deane wos Imighled by the lori-lien- 
tenant of Ireland, the Earl of Zetland. 
This work was followed by important addi¬ 
tions to the Natural History Museum and 
the National Gallery, and by the haildug 
of tbe Royal Dublin Society’s Leotnre 
Theatre, all of these forming part of the 
noble group of buildings of whidi Lemater 
House is tbe centre. 

Deane was keenly interested in the move¬ 
ment for the preservation of the national 
monuments and ancient monuments of Ire¬ 
land, which led to tho passmg, mainly 
through the iustrnmcutali^ of Sir John 
Lubbock, of the Ancient Moniimenta Pro¬ 
tection Acts of 1882 and 1802. He was 
appointed i o tho post of injector of national 
and ancient monuments in connection with 
these acts, a congeniol office, which occupied 
much of his time and attention iu later 
years. 

He continued the active pursuit of his 
profession till his death, and was constautly 
employed in his later years on various worlo 
of importance iu and out of Ireland, notably 
the University Physiological Lahoratoiy 
and Authropologlool Museum at Oz£)cd, 
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r^rfXfwJIall, Belfast, and tlioOhuroli 
Training Oollego, Dublin The 
gained repute of the firm was shown 
Iwinff among the five selected oom- 
h+n« for the Imperial Institute at South 
&on, and bV the submission of its 
^ Institute of Brilish 

to the commissioners of works for 
Son for the new government buildings 
^Whitehall and Parliament Street. 

Deane died suddenly in Dublin on 8 Nov, 
ig 99 He married on 29 Jan. 1860 lien- 
rielts, daughter of‘Joseph D. Manly of 
Femey, co. Cork, by whom he had several 

jiiUrem^^ a man of a light and olaslic 
temperament and social disposition, and 
esioW a wide popularity in Dublin. He 
ffoa a member of the Koyal Hibernian 
Academy and the Royal Institute of Archi¬ 
tects of'iroland. 

[ThB Buildor, 18 Nov. 1800; the Arohitoct 
mi Contract Hoporter, 17 and 24 Nov. (with 
portrait) 1800; Journal of tlio Royal Instituto 
(fBritish Arobitocta, 26 Nov. 1800 j tho British 
irchiteet, 17 Nov. 1899 j SirWillbim Grogory's 
Antobiography j privato information ; psrsonal 
boffled^] 0. R 1?. 

DEANE, WILLIAM JOHN ^828- 
1896), theologioal writer, born on 6 Oct. 
1823, was the third son of John Deane of 
Lymuigton in Hamiishiiu lie inntrioulal od 
from Oriel Oollego, Oxford, on 26 Oct. 1823, 
graduating B.A. in 1847 and M.A. in 1872. 
He was ordained deacon in 1847 and priest 
in 1849. Ho was sucoessivoly curate of 
Eugby (1847-9), curate of Wick Eissiugton 
in Gloucestershire (1849-62), and rector of 
South Thoveshy in Lincolnshire (1862-3). 
In 1853 he was mosenled by tho chancellor 
of the duchy ofLancastor to tho rectory of 
Asheu in Essex, which ho retained until his 


Dsane was the author of a number of oxe- 
gotical works, written in a clear and into- 
lesting manner. In 1881 bo edited the 
Cheek, Latin, and English ioxls of tho 
‘Book of Wisdom’ for tho Olavondon Press, 
uritk critical notes, and in 18U1 ho nub- 
Med |Ps 0 udepigraplia,’ a well-written 
description and estimate of tho apocryphal 
boolffl. He died at Ashen on SO May'1806, 
having a widow, three sons, and three 
daughters. Ho was hurled on 4 Juno in 
Ashen churchyard, undor tho east window 
of the chancel. 

Brides the worlts already mentioned ho 
published: 1. ‘A Oatocliism of tho Holy- 
days os observed by tho Ohurcdi of England,’ 
London, 1860, 18mo; 3rd edit. 1886, 8vo. 
2. ‘The Proper Lessons from tho Old Testa¬ 


ment for Sundays and other Ilolydays with 
a Plain Commentary,’ London, 1801,12mD. 
Ho also fui'nishcd biographies of Abraham, 
Joshua, Samuel, Saul, and David for Rout- 
lodge’s seiios of ‘Men of the Bible,’ and 
contiibutcd introductions to Proverbs, Eccle¬ 
siastes, Hoseo, Joel, Amos, and Micab In 
the ‘ Pulpit Commentary.’ In 1860 he edited 
a volume of ‘Lyra Sanctorum’ (Loudon, 
8vo), and he was a frequent contributor to 
tho ‘ Thinker.’ 

[Sufiblk and Essox Preo Press, 6 June 1895; 
Grockford's Clorioal Directory; Poster’s Alumni 
Oxon. 1716-1886.] E. I. 0. 

DEBBIEG}, HDGH (1731-1810), gene¬ 
ral, royal engineers, was born in 1731. He 
ontored tho royol artillery as matross on 
i April 1742, obtained a cadclship in May 
1744, and in April 1746 became cadet- 
gunner. On 7 May 1746 be was attached 
as an engineer to tho expedition undor Lieu¬ 
tenant-general Sinclair against L’Orient. 
He took part in the siege of that place in 
September, and in the subsequent descent 
on Quiboron. lie then resumed his studies 
at tho Royol Military Academy at Wool- 
wlbli. On SO Jan. 1747 be was appointed 
engineer extraordinary in Flanders. Deb- 
biog attracted the attention of the Duke of 
Cumberland and Marshal Bathiaul by his 
boldness and Intclligcuco, and woe mado an 
extra aido-do-oamp to the dtike. He was 
present at tho battle of Yal on 2 July, when 
ho displayed conspicuous valour, winni^ 
tho praise of tho commandor-in-chiof. Ho 
served at Borgon-op-Zoom during tho siege 
by llio Fronoh from 14 July to 17 Sept. 
(O.R.), when it was token by Bssault. 

On tho sueponsion of hosliliticB Dsbbiog 
was one of the engineers sMocted to moke a 
survey of the seat of war in Brabant, and 
was placed on the eslablishment os prac- 
tiUonor enginoer on 2 April 1748. After tbo 
conclusion of tho treaty of Aix-la-Cliapollo, 
on 7 Oct. 1748, he returned homo ond was 
employed on survw oporotious in Scotland 
and tho north of England, assisting Colonel 
Dngald Campbell in tho construction of the 
military road from Nowoastlo-on-Tyne to 
Carlisle, which, with its fourteen bridges, 
was completed in 1762, ond was commended 
as one of tho straiglilost and host laid-out 
roads in tho kingdom. 

Qu 2 Ang. 1761 Debbieg was promoted to 
bo sub-ongincer on tho establishment, and 
was sent to Chatham, where he was employed 
on the defences. His plan of Chatham 
linos, dated 1766, is in the British Museum. 
On 1 Sept. 1760 he received a commission 
06 lieutenant in the 87th foot, thou serving 
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in Germany, and in the following year re¬ 
turned to survey work in Scotland. On 
14 May 1767 lie became a lieutenant of royal 
engineers. 

jJebbieg was promoted to be captain-lieu¬ 
tenant on 4 Jan. 1768, and shortly after pro¬ 
ceeded on active service to North America. 

lie arrived at Halifax, Nova Scotia, on _ _ 

9 Moy, and joined the expedition under made plans of Barcelona, Carthage^ Oaf* 

Mnjor-generol Jefirey (afterwards Lord) Am- and Coruna, which are in the British m 
herst [q. v.] against Louisbourg. He took seum, together with o manuscript entidej 
part in the action on landing at Cape Breton ‘ Remarks and Observations on several 
on 8 June, and was ossistant quartermaster- ports in ^lain and Fronce during a Jontn^ 
general under Wolfe at the sioge of Louis- in those Countries in 1707-1768.’ Dunn 
bourg from 11 June until its capitulation on , these travels he was subjected to suspicioif 
26 July. The siege was a difficult one, and ill-treatment, and confinement, for he -vfJ 
Debbieg, who was a man after Wolfe's own not at libertjr to divulge hie profession or 
heart, resolute and daring, giving 1 ittle hood the purpose of his t ravels. Ilis mission was 
to rule or system where they interfered with however, suceossMly ncoomplished, and for 
hie views of the host mode of at lack, had liis elBoienoy, ardour, and tact George III 
many opportunities of displaying his vain- granted him a pension for life of If. per diem 
ohle quautios. Ho wae promoted to bo cap- on 10 March 1709. 
tain on 17 March 1769. _ In this year lie aervod on the committee 

He served under Wolfe as aesistnnt of engineers at West minelor to report on the 
quartermaster-general throughout the cam- works necessary to complete the defences of 
pnign of 1769 in Canada, was present at the Gibraltar. In the meantime Ms proposels 
siege of Quebec frum 10 July to 18 Sept., at for the dol'enoo of Newfoundland had been 
the repulse of Montmorency on 31 July, at in abeyance on account of the cost, and et 
the battle on Ilia plains of Abraham on the end of 1770, having, much against his 
13 SepL.^ and in the operations which termi- will, submiUod an inferior but less costly 
natod with the capitulation of the garvieon at schomo of dofonoe, it was ordered to be csn 
Q uebec on 18 Sept. During the actual siege riod out. On 23 J uly 1772 ho was promoted 
he temporarily gave up his appointment on to bo brevet major, and during the next three 
Wolfe’s staff to take his share of the engineer years was employed in various secret mis- 
duties. He was with Wolfe when he fell, sions, which ho carried out to the satisfaction 
and figures in West’s celebrated painting of of the govonimoiit. 
the incident. In Docember 1776 ho was appointed chief 

Dehhiog was at the battle of Sillery on ongiiioer in Amorica on the opplioation of 
28 April 1760, and served in the stubborn Sir Guy Cnrleton (afterwards first baron 
defence of Quebec against the Froiidi until Doroheslor) [q.v.] for his servioes for the 
the siege was raised on 17 May. Subse- defence of Qiioboo, but for reasons not now 
quontly he took part in the opornlioiiB to trnceablo he resigned the appointment. On 
complete the subjugation of Canada, ending 29 Aug. 1777 he was jiroinoled to be brevet 
with the capitulation of Montreal on 8 idept. lioutonant-colonol, and in the autumn was 
Ho accompanied the army to Halifax, Nova soleotod as chief engineer on the staff of 
Scotia, where he acted for a time as chief Joffroy, Lord Amherst, commander-in-chief, 
engineer during the absence of Colonel On 17 March 1778, in addition to his otaff 
Bastido. duties, he was appointed chief ongiuoor at 

In 1762, the French having seized New- Chatham. He carried out the approved de- 
foundland, Debbieg acoompamod the expo- signs by Dosmaretz and Skinner for the do- 
dition sent to recapture it, landing with the fenoe of Chatham, but criticised them un- 
troops at Torbay, nine miles from iSt. John’s, favourably. lie constructed a militaiy 
under a heavy fire ou 12 Sept, On the same bridge across the Tliames between Tilbury 
day he took part in the action of Quiddy- and Gravesend, formed of barges so arranged 
Viddy and tho attack on St. .Tohn’s, which that a cut could bo easily made for naviga- 
Burronderodonthol8th,ondwiLhitt]iew]iolG tion. This bridge was maiiitoined until the 
of Newfoundland. Debbieg sent home a invasion scare had passed away. In 1770 
plan of tho operations of tho troops, showing his proposed additions to the defences of 
the town, hai^our, and vicinity of St.,Tohn’s, Chatham and Shoernesa were ordered to 
He repoired the defences and designed new be carried out. He invented a movable 
works to replace some which had become olmmtx de /me and a machine on wheels 


obsolete. In 1703 he extended hisliiiir' 
to Grilce and Cnrboniere harbour 

inNewSndkXuTSS^^^ 

until June 1766. In 1707 he^ 
a secret mission to France and S™;- i. 
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a treaoli, an engraving of 
ifi>en in arose’s ‘Military An- 

“fibi proposed to raise a corps of rnffi- 
t„%tificer8 at home on the mo^el of the 
iflanies at Gibraltar, and developed the 
in n letter to Loi-d Amherst dated 
VTuIv 1779j *1 *® proposal was not 

toorably received at the lime, although 
eiffht years later it woa adopted. 

Wen Lord George Gordon decided, at the 
' tinff of 39 May 1780, to niardi on 2 Juno 
S a ‘no popery’ mob to the House of 

fioaimons. Lord Amherst committed to Deb- 

the tasli of placing the public buildings 
in in a state of defence. Little 

time was available; but when, five days later, 
the riots commenced he had been oble to 
tube effectual measures for the protection of 
the Bank of England, the British Musoura, 
and other public buildings and olllcea, as 
mil as the New lliver head. On tho 3rd, 
and again on 7 June, he assisted Colonel 
Tmtfeton in defending tho Bank of Eng¬ 
land against tbs mob, who, finding the prin- 
oinal public buildings prepared for dofoneo, 
m^ed their vengeance on Homan oatholio 
(Impels and the houses of public men who 
had supported the relief of Roman oatholios. 
The riots ceased on 7 Juno as soon as tho 
king ordered active military inonsuros, but 
Debbieg continued to exercise his motro- 
noliton responsibility until early in Julv, 
when trade ond tronciuillity were completoly 
re-established. In the meant imo he fur¬ 
nished the Bank of England with plans and 
estimates for molting tho buildings perma¬ 
nently secure. 

At the manoeuvres of 1780 the king oom- 
plimentedDebbiegonthorapidity with which 
he threw three bridges across the Thames 
hdow Gravesend, by which the whole army 
was quioHy transferred from Essex to Kent. 
In October Debbieg submitted to Lord 
Sandwich a proposal to oloso Gillingham 
Creek, and to improve the navigation of tlio 
Medway at Ohatham. The idea was in ad¬ 
vance of tho time, but was carried out eighty 
years later. He also proposed. In January 
1781, a new pontoon equipment, which was 
adopted by the board of ordnance and con¬ 
tinued in use for many years. 

On 24 Jan. 1781 Dobbieg was promoted 
to be sub-director and major in the royal 
engineers, and on 20 Nov. 1782 to bo colonel. 
It was about this time that he selected for 
his clerk William Cobbott [q. v.], then a 
recruit in one of the depot battalions at 
Chatham, 

On the third duke of HicliiiiOHd becoming 
master-general of tho ordiiauoo in March 


1782, Debbieg, who hadhadeome passages 
of arms with nim on the subject of defence, 
and had been attacked by him in the House 
of Lords in the previous November, found, 
or fancied he found, his position slighted 
and his oilieialrepresentations ignored; and 
when the duke obtained a royol warrant for 
the reduction and reorganisation of the royal 
engineers in 1784, by which the emoluments 
of the colonels were very largely reduced, 
Dohbieg’s hot temper and outspokennoas got 
the bettor of his judgment, and he wrote a 
qirivate letter to the duke, couched in such 
strong terms that he was tried by a general 
court-martial, and sentenced to bo repri¬ 
manded. In tho followiim year the House 
of Commons nominated Debbieg to be a 
member of the hoard of land and sea oIEcors 
to report on tho defences of tho kingdom, 
but the duke refused to allow him to serve, 
and for some years ho was nnamploycd. 
Having worked out aud submitted a scheme 
of considerable merit and bwndtli of view 
for tlio defence of tho kingdom, of which 
no notice whatever was taken, he wrote 
another intemperate letter to the duke, 
dated 16 March 1780, and published it in 
tho ‘ Gasetteer.’ lie was again tried by a 
general court-marl iai, and sentenced to be 
aoj)riYod_ of rank and pay for six months. 
Tius incident is roforved to in the ' Holltad’ 
in tho Hues beginning 

Learn, thonehtless Debbieg, now no more a 

youth, 

Tho WOOS unnumbered that encompass truth, 

His conduct does not seem to have been 
considered very serious, for he was received 
at court heforo his six months’ susponsiou 
bad expired, ond was promoted to bo major- 
genoral on 12 Oct. 1703, and lieutenaul- 
goneral on I Jan. 1708. Much to hie indig¬ 
nation he was posted 1o the invalid engineers 
on Si Aug. 1700. On 1C March 1800 the 
king granted him a special additional pon- 
sioit in consideration of his services, and he 
was promoted to ho general on 26 Sept. 
1803. 

Debbieg died at his residence in Margaret 
Slroot, Cavendish Square, London, on 27 May 
1810, leaving two .sens in the army—Cle¬ 
ment (d, 18 April 1819), in tho C7th foot, 
and Henry, in the 44ui fool, who became 
a lieutenant-colonel and fort major of 
Dartmouth castle. His wife died in March 
1801. 

[Boyal Engiueors’Eooords; Royal Engineers 
Journal, 1887 ; Gent. Mag. 1789, 1801, 1810, 
1819 ; Bnropenn Meg. 1789, 1790,1810 ; Ann. 
Biog. 1836 ; Grose’s Military Antiquities, vol. ii.; 
Ooruwallis Corrosp. vol, lii.; Rotes and Queries, 
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lat ser. toI, v . ; Proceedings General Courts- 
Martial, 1781 and 1789; King’s MSS, Brit. 
Mus., Board of Ordnance Papers.] B. H, Y. 

DJEMAUS, EGBERT (1829 P-1874), 
biographer or Latimer and Tjndale, horn 
about 1829, was educated at Edinburgh 
University, where he was signet medallist 
and graduated M.A. on 13 Eeb. 1860, He 
became master of the Breadalbone school at 
Aberfeldy in Perthshire, and in 1866 ad¬ 
dressed a ‘ Letter to the Eight Hon, Earl 
Granville, Lord President oT the Council’ 
(Edinburgh, 8yo), criticising the recent re¬ 
gulations enacted by the committee of coun¬ 
cil on education for improving the efSoiency 
of the government school teachers. In the 
some year he was appointed principal of the 
grammar school at ^nwick; in 1867 he be¬ 
came a fellow of the Educational Institute of 
Scotland, and in 1868 he was nominated 
master at the West End Academy, Aber¬ 
deen. In 1860 he was ordained deacon by 
the Bishop of Down and Oonnor, and in 1862 
priest by the same prelate. Prom 1800 to 
1866 he was chaplain to Thomas George 
Suther, bishop of Aberdeen, and in 1865 he 
became senior curate of St. Luhe’s, Chelsea, 
where he remained until his death. In 1809 
he was also appointed principal of White- 
lands Training Oollego, an institution founded 
by the National Society for training school¬ 
mistresses for the church schools. 

Demaus is best remembered for his bio¬ 
graphies of Latimer and Tyudole. His 
‘ Hugh Latimer ’ (London, 8vo) appeared in 
1869, a new and revised edition Doing pub¬ 
lished in 1881. In 1871 he issued ‘ William 
Tjpdale; a Contribution to the early History 
of the English Bible,’ a work of great bio¬ 
graphical and bibliographical excellence. A 
now edition, slightly revised by Mr. Richard 
Lovett, appeared m 1886. In compiling 
these two works Demaus showed great 
thoroughness of research as well as critical 
ability and power of narrative. In the case 
of Tyndale his investigations were so com¬ 
plete that the subsequent publication of the 
‘ Letters ond Papers of Henry VIII ’ has 
added nothing or importance in regard to 
the history of the reformer. Demaus died 
of apoplexy at 11 St. Leonard's Terrace, 
Chelsea, on 16 March 1874. 

Besides the works already mentioned 
Demaus was the author of: 1. ' The Analy¬ 
sis of Sentences ; with apx>licatioua to parsing, 
punctuation, and composition,’ Edinburgh, 

1868 , 12mo; 4lh edit. 1871, 8vo, 2. ‘A 
Class-book of English Prose,’ Edinburgh, 

1869, 8vo. 8. ‘Introduction to the History 
of English Literature,’ Edinburgh, I860, 
Bvo. 4. ‘ The Young Scholor's Guido,’ 


Edinburgh, 1860, lOmo. 6. 
of Scripture History,’ Edinburgh, 186 Sr 
6 . ‘English Literature and Kofc 
London, 1866, 8vo. 7. ‘The S 
Historical Sketch,’ London, 1873 Svo ’ H 
also edited ‘ Selections from “ParadiSBLn^tS 
(Edinburgh, 1867 8voi 2nd eS^ n 
pmo), and contnbutod several biographic’ 
to‘ Biutish Heroes and Worthies,’ffin 
1871| 4t0s * 

[Demaus’s Works, Orockford's CaoricalDiW 
tory; Boase’s Modern English Biography,] 

DENISON, GEORGE ANTHO^ 
(1806-1806),archdeaeon of Taunton, horn at 
Ossington, Nottinghamshire, on 11 Dee 
1806, was fourth son of John Denison, mw' 
chant, of Leeds, M.P. for Colchester, 1802-6 
and for Minehoad, 1807-12, by his second 
wife, Oharlotte Estwicke [of. Dmisoir Ea- 
waud, the elder, 1801-1864; Ddniboit, Johb 
Evblvh-, Viscount Ossington, 1800-1873 • 
and Ddnibon, Sib William Tnoius. IfiOi! 
1871]. ’ ^ 

He was educated at private schools at 
Eton, and at Oxford, for which he was pts- 
paredby aprivate tutor, Charles Drury, whose 
severe discipline he was accustomed to de- 
scribe as the most salutary oxperienos of hia 
life. He matriculated from Christ Church 
on 14 Nov. 1823, graduated B.A. (first daca 
in liiercs hmianiorea) in 1827, and proceeds 
M.A. in 1880, He twice gained the chaa- 
cellor’s prize—by his Latin essay In 1828, in 
which year he was elected fellow of Oriel 
College, and by his English essay in 1829, 
Li 1832 he took holy orders and the Cud- 
desdon oure of souls. A coHoge tutorship, 
to which ho was elected in 1830, he retaiaocl 
until 1836, when he exchanged it for the 
office of treasurer. Oriel society he found 
extremely uncongenial, and in 1888 accepted 
from his brother the vicarage of Broadwin- 
sor, Dorset. He was collated on 10 Aug, 
1841 to the prebend of Wilsford end 
Woodford in the church of Sarum, and on 
28 April 1849 to the ninth prohondof Oomhe 
in the church of Wells, which he exohanged 
for the two prebends of Milverton in the 
samo church, on his appointment, SO Sept, 
1861, to the arclideaoonry of Taunton, At 
the same time he exchanged the vicarage of 
Broadwinsor for that of East Brent, Somer¬ 
set. 

Erom the first a strong high churchmen, 
Denison united with Manning in oigonieing 
resistance to tihe regulation of paroidiiiu 
schools by the slate [see Manning, Eebbi 
Edwab:^. He also joined in the protests 
against Hampden’s preferment to the see of 
Hereford, and the final judgment in the 
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IlAMPDDN, WBNir DIOK- 

toHAJi, Ghobo-b Oobnultob], pd 
*®'w,nsdf defendant in another ecolesiaa- 
dl^re. The high standard of 
doctrine -which, as examining 
Jtolain to the bishop of Bath and Wells, 
I ?.?hefore the candidates for ordination 
U tos^^w“«ewth the bishop's oommis- 
^ in which Penison was so i)]- 
Ke bishop that he resigned (June 1863) 
BiSOX, lliOEABD, D.P.] .He then de- 
Dhis doctrinal position with exaotitu^de 
vAres sermons preached in Wells Oathe- 
S. 6 Nov. 1863 14 May 1864), 
nlioh by their explicit affirmation of the 
Stive real presence in the elements, and 
tie consequent adorability of the sacrament, 
honah not of the sensible species, furnished 
die Evangelical Alliance with matter for 
ntoceedings in the ecclesiastical courts, The 
Lseotttion, initiated ostensibly ^ the Rev. 
Wh Ditcher, vicar of South Brent, was 
with the utmost vigour, and mot 
ffith an equally stout resistance. The re¬ 
ad!, as in the Gorham case, served only to 
dlusttate the uncertainty of the law. Deni¬ 
son’s views were declared contrary to the 
28fli and 29th of the Articles of Religion by 
Aichbishop Sumner, sitting with assessors 
at Bath on 12 Aug. 1863, and as Denison 
declined to recant, he was sentenced to de¬ 
privation (22 Oct.) The execution of the 
smtenoe was, however, deferred ponding 
sn appeal to the court of arches, which re- 
tulted in its reversal on a tochniool point 
(23 April 1867), and an appeal from this 
decision was dismissed by tho judicial com¬ 
mittee of tiie privy council (6 Feb. 1868), 
\ritWt any determination of the substan¬ 
tive question. 

Denison was editor of the ' Oliuich and 
State Review’ from its commencement in 
W to its cessation in 1806. For many 
yeses he was a potent forco in the convoca¬ 
tion of Oantorhury, which he succeeded in 
committing in 1863 to a censure (20 May) 
of Golenso’s ' Pentateuch and the Book of 
Joshua critically examined,’ and in the fol¬ 
lowing year to a more formal condemnation 
(24 JuneJ of ‘ Essays and Reviews.’ lie 
also led tne illiberal opposition to the en¬ 
dowment of the regiuB chair of Greek at 
Oxford, for no other reason than that it was 
held by Benjamin Jowett [q. v, Suppl.], and 
entered his protest against Dr. Temple’s con¬ 
secration to the see of Exeter (December 
1869), On the question of national educa¬ 
tion he continued to the end irreconcilable, 
and viewed the compromise ciTcclod in 1870 
with unmitigated disgusl, Tlis attempt to 
foiecloBe the discussion on the Athanasian 


Greed, in the course of Dean Stanley's speech 
in the lower house of the convocation of 
Oanterbury, on _24 April 1872, caused a dra¬ 
matic scene which terminated in his tempo¬ 
rary secession from the assembly. Essen¬ 
tially a high churchman of the old school, 
Demsou never became a thorough-going ritu¬ 
alist, though in 1877 he joined the Society 
of the Holy Cross. Of the higher criticiem 
he remained entirdy unreceptive, and his 
disapprobatbn of ' Lux Mundi ’ caused his 
secession in 1892 from the English Ohurch 
Union, of which he had been one of the 
founders. . Ilis later life was embittered by 
tho recognition that the cause for which he 
had BO Blm'dily contended was at least tem¬ 
porarily lost, His closing years were spent 
in eomparativo seclusion at East Bi-cnt, 
where, on 31 March 1890, he died. Plis 
remahis were interred in East Brent chnrch- 
yoa-d on 26 March. 

Denison was os genial in society as he was 
unsparing in controversy. lie reserved his 
odium theologmm exclusively for public use; 
nor did antipodal divergence of view in the 
least degree impair the harmony of his 
private relations with Dean Stanley. To 
Gladstone's political action he was in his 
later years resolutely opposed^ aud his ve¬ 
hement denunciations in print of Glad¬ 
stone’s character and opinions attracted 
mnoh public notice. As a parish priest he 
was an interesting example of a typo now 
almost extinct—uigniBcd, kindly and pater¬ 
nally despotic, with a keen eye to the tem¬ 
poral as well as the spiiituiu needs of his 
llook. With him originated the now popu¬ 
lar festival of 'harvest homo,’ and East 
Brent owes him a permanent debt of grati¬ 
tude for the improvement at his own ex- 

f onso of its water supply. lie married, on 
Sept. 18S8, Georgtaiia (1819-1008), eldest 
dau^tor of Joseph Womer Henley. 

Besides his orchidiaconal charges, the 
sermons on the Holy Eucharist already re¬ 
ferred to, with others of his sermons, and 
some letters and other fugitive pieces, Deni¬ 
son published in 18661 Saravia on tho Holy 
Eucharist. The original Latin from tho 
MS. in the British Museum, now printed 
for the first time,’ edited with a trans¬ 
lation (London, 8vo); a valuable contribu¬ 
tion to tho history of Anglo-catholic sacra¬ 
mental doctrine. Ho was also author of: 
1, ' Notes of my Life,’ London, 1878, Syo j 
Srd edit. 1879. 2. ‘ Mr, Gladstone,’ London, 
1886: a violent political diatribe which 
reached a feurth edition in 1886. 3. 'Supple¬ 
ment to “Notes of my Life,” 1879, and 
*' Mr. Gladstone,” 1886,’ Oxford and London, 
1898, 8VO. 
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[Boster’B Alumni Oxon, and Index IScelosipti- 
cus; Le Neve’s Fasti Eool. Angl,; Prooeodings 
againet the Ai'obdeacon of Taunton. . . . Ite- 
printed from the official documents and other 
authentic sources, Bath, 1867; Mooro'e Privy 
Council Oases, li. 324; Phillimore's Eeclebios- 
tical Law, i. 632; Chronicles of Convocation, 
1868-93; Notes of my Life and Supplement 
thereto above cited; J. B. Mosley's Letters; 
Overton and Wordsworth’s Life of Christopher 
Wordsworth, bishop of Lincoln; Ptrrcell’s Life 
of Manning; Benson's Life of Archbishop Ben¬ 
son; Soiborne's Memorials, Family and Per¬ 
sonal; Liddon’sLifo of Pasoy; _ Davidson and 
Bonham's Life of Archbishop Tait; Macdonoll’a 
Life of Archbishop Magee; Prothero's Life of 
Doan Stanley; Dean Burgon’s Lives of Twelve 
Good Men; Goulburn’s Life of Doan Burgon; 
Life of Dean Butler; Gent. Mag. 1838, ii. 643; 
Men and Women of the Time, 1896; Times, 
23 March 1896; Ann. Bog. 1896, ii. 142; Guar¬ 
dian, 26 March, 1 April 1896; Westminster 
Gasette, 23 March 1896.] L M. B. 

DENMAM,GEOEGE(1819-1896),judge 
of the high court of justice, was the twelfth 
child and seventh son of Thomas, first baron 
Denman [q. v.], hy Theodosia Anno, eldest 
daughter or the Eov. Eiohnrd Vevers, rector 
of ICattering. He was born on 23 Deo. 1810 
at 60 Eussell Square, London, and was edu¬ 
cated first at Eelsted and then at Eraton 
school. He entered Trinity Oollege, Cam¬ 
bridge, in October 1838, end obtained a 
scholarship there in 1840. As son of a jmer 
he was permitted to go in for the classical 
tripos without competing for mathematical 
honours, and distinguished himsolf as senior 
classic in 1842. lie also proved himself an 
athlete, rowing No. 7 in the boat-race against 
Oxford in both 1841 and 1842, and winning the 
Oolquhouu sculls in October 1842, In 1812 
he graduotod B.A., and was elected fellow 
of his college on 10 Oct. 1843; he iirocoeded 
M.A. in 1846, and acted as auditor of Trinity 
from 1862 to 1866. Encouraged hy Ins 
father to choose the bar as a profession ho 
became a student at Lincoln’s Inn in No¬ 
vember 1843, entering the ohamhers of a 
well-known conveyancer, Pater Bellinger 
Brodie [q.v.] In November 1841 he became 
a pupil of (Sir) Barnes Peacock [q. v.T, then 
a junior in large practice, with whom "he re¬ 
mained until he was called to the bar ot 
Lincoln’s Inn on 24 Nov. 1840. He joined 
tho home circuit on 2 March 1849, where he 
gradually acquired prootico, and during his 
early years at the bar acted os a law-reporter 
on the staff of the ‘Law Journal.’ 

In 1866 ho unsuccessfully stood as parlio- 
menlory candidate for the university of Oam- 
brldge in the liberal interest on the death of 
Henry Goulburn [q. v.], ond in the follow¬ 


ing year was appointed counsel to the ,»■ 
versity; he was created a Q.C. in 1861 At 
the general election in Mav 18B9 tl * 
elected M.P. for Tiverton as Lord 
ston B colleague, and held the seat until Irn 
excepting a short interval, 1866-6, In 
liament he interested himself in tile reft™ 
of the law of evidence in criminal trials 
on 20 Juno 1860 moved the second 


of tha felony and misdemeanor bill ipia 
the object of assimilating proceediMs os 
trial to those at nisi prius. The bill passed 
the Commons, but was abandoned aftei 
alteration in the Lords. Five yeara lat® 
22 Feh. 1865, he successfully carried throuvi 
a similar measure, the felony and nusle- 
meaner evidence and practice biU, The 
Evidence further Amendment Act^ 1869 
popularly known as Denman’s Act, hywhiti! 
witnesses professing no religions belwf veie 
enabled to affirm in courts of justice, and 
parties before iucompetont were enabled to 
give evidence, was entirely due to his initia¬ 
tive. 

On 8 May 1864 he seconded a motion for 
a Bolect committee to inquire into the ex¬ 
pediency of maintaining the punislunent of 
death {Mansard, clxxiv. 2069), and 19 liay 
1866 he carried a resolution in favour of r^ 
lieving attorneys and solicitors fiom the 
payment of an annual certificate duty, whioh, 
however, led to no practical result (to, cLxihi! 
666 ). He was always in favour of enW 
ing the operation of tho various reform him 
and took an active part in the debate on the 
representation of the people bill, 1867. In 
all quostions in parliament aflbeting the 
public schools and universities he exmhited 
groat interest and supported the university 
tests hill, 23 May 1870 (Mansard, cei. 
1280). 

In October 1872 Denman was chosen to 
Bucceod Sir Jamos ShawWiUesrq.v.jintb 
court of common pious. As the son of a 
poer ho did not accept tho customary knight¬ 
hood. In Novemhor 1876, hy virtue of the 
Judicature Act, ho became justice of the 
common pleas division of the high court. 
From 1881 to 1802, when he retired from 
the bonohj he aclod as judge of the Ugh 
court of justice, queon’s bench division. 
After retirement ho became a privy coun¬ 
cillor, January 1893, and occasionally sat on 
the judicial committee of the privy council, 

Denman was popular on the bench, but 
was more distinguishod as a graceful scholar 
than aa a strong lawyer. He was gifted 
with a fine presence and a beautiful voice, 
and maintained without effort the dignity of 
his office. From his school days he was a 
foeile writer of verses, ond tlujoughout life 
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^ ^HBiuStOranley Gardens, London,_S.W., 

01 Sent. 1896, and was buried in the 
Sia^ at Willian, nearnitehin. A 
Swith an inscription by Dr. Sandyswas 
“Sd in the chapel of Beptonsobool to has 

Corr^and a mLorial scbolarship founded 
Se wme school by public subscription. 
He niarried, 19 Feb. 1863, Charlotte, dniigh- 
Mof Samuel Hope, banker, of Liyei-pool, 
bvffhom he had sw children j hls eldest son, 
Vj, G, L. Denman, was appointed a motro- 
^itan nolice magistrate in 1890. 

portrait of Denman by II. T. Wells, 
E A. in oils, is in the possession of his son, 
Mr G. L. Denman; of this there is a photo- 
naVure print. Another portrait by Samuel 
Carter hangs in tho library at llepton school. 
A atastch by Wells and o nihiiatiiro in child¬ 
hood by F. Oorbeau are in tho possession of I 
bis yoimger son, Mr. Arthur Denman. 
Denman published in 1871 a translation of 
Gray’s ‘ Elegy' in Greek elegiac verse, which 
be dedicated to Sir Alexander Oockburn, 
the lord chief justice, and in 1873 the first 
book of Pope’s translation of the ‘Iliad’ in 
Latin elegiacs, which ho dedicated to W. 13. 
Gladstone; in 1896 ho printed for private 
circulation a translation of ‘ I’roinetlious 
Bound’ in English verse. lie wrote tho 
Latin epitaph in the vestibule of Liuooln's 
hiu chapel to the memory of Lord-justice 
Bowen. ‘Intervalla,’ a solootion of his verses 
in Greek, Latin, and English, was publialiod 
for private circulation in 1698, 

[Times, 22 Sept. 180G; Cambridge Boview, 
1896 , notice written by J, E. Sandys; aiitohio- 
graphical notes of Goorge Donnmn, 181Q-17, 
printed for private circulation 1807; Hansard, 
Pari. Debates; information kindly ailbrdod by 
Mr. George Denman and Hr. Artlinr Donninn, 
m.] W. O-n. 

DENMAN, THOMAS, second Babok 
Dimam' of Dovodale (1806-1891), horn in 
London on 80 July 1806, was tho Aral son 
of Thomas Doiimau, first Boron Doiimon 

S g. V.], by his wifo Theodosia Anno, oldest 
laughter of Bichard Vevors, rector of Ket¬ 
tering. George Denman [q, v. Suppl.] was 
his brother. He was educated at Eton and 
Drasenose College, Oxford. He matricu¬ 
lated on 17 May 1833. Tlo was oallod to 
the bar at Lincoln’s Tun in 1833, and acted 
as associate to hie father when chiof-justico 
of England, holding this position for eigh¬ 
teen years, 

He succeeded to the peerage on tho death 
of hie father on 33 Sept, 1864, Denman 
was always ooncoruod rather with politics 
than law. During his long life as a peer he 


was a regulor frequenter of the House of 
Lords, but won notoriety rather firoin his 
eccentricities than any eminent qualifica¬ 
tions. Limitation of the diirntion otepocchoa 
in tho House of Lords and the granting of 
female suffrage were subjects to which he 
unsuccessfully devoted hia support. Year 
after yenx with unfailing regularity, from 
1886 to 1894, he brought in hills to secure 
these objects, and, despite his inability on 
any occasion to secure even a second reading, 
he was not deterred from making freso 
efibrta in each succeeding year. He died 
without issue at the King’s Arms, Berwiok- 
on-Tweod, on 9 Aug. 1804, 

_ Denman married, on 12 Aug. 1829, Geor- 

f ina, eldest daughter of Thomas Boo; she 
ied on 26 April 1871, He married, se¬ 
condly, on 10 Oct, 1871, Maria, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of James Aitchison of Alderston, co. 
Haddington, and by royal liesneo on 20 Dec. 
1879 ossumod tho aclditioual surname of Ail- 
chison under tho will of his wife’s mother. 
There is a lithograph portrait print of Lord 
Donmon by Wolion. 

[OompleU Peerage by 0, B. 0[oknynD]; lion- 
sard’s Debates; Times, 11 Aug. 181)4.] W. (3-Ji. 

DENTON, WILLIAM (1816-1888), 
divine and author, born in March 1815 at 
Newport in tho Is! o of Wight, woe the oldest 
son of Jomes Donlon of that town. lie 
luatriciilaU'd from Worcester Oollogo, Ox¬ 
ford, on 28 May 1841, graduating B.A. in 
1844 and M.A, in 1848, In 1844 he was 
ordained deacon as curate of St. Andrew's, 
Brodiield, in Berkshire, and most in 1816 
as curate of Barking. In 1847 he became 
ciu'alo of Shoreditch, and in 1860 he was 
presented to tho vicarage of St. Barlholo- 
inow, Oripplogato, which ho retained till bis 
death. Jn 1861 he published a pamphlet 
eulitlcd ' Obsorvations on tho Diaplacomont 
of the Poor by Metropolitan Ruilwaye and 
by other Public Improvemonts' (London, 
Svo), wliicb attracted some attention. On 
28 Bob, the Earl of Derby presented a poU- 
tiou Jh’om Denton to the Houso of Lords, 
and the question was the sulijoct of debate 
for two nights. Another publication, ‘ Tho 
Ohristians in Turkey ’ (London, 1868, 8vo), 
in which he maintained that tho English 
diplomatic a^nts in tho Levant had long 
been ongageu in a conspiracy of silence in 
regard to tlie wrongs of the ray ah, attracted 
Ultle attention at the timo of issue; but 
in 1876, when tho ‘Bulgarian atrocities’ 
stimulated popular iulorest, the original 
edition was speedily exhausted, and n now 
and enlarged edition appeared. A third 
edition was reached in 1877, and was traus* 
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''T^ir^ated at the higli scliool in that 
ritvXrwards entering, while still a youth, 
of Glasgow Bank, where he served 
„n,B Tears. ^ In 1861 he emigrated to 

MoSi, f 

'j.^oh he left about 1869 to join some 
Sves in business at Melbourne. Within 
three yearn, m 1863, ho wont to 
Oaeensland and set up as on auctioneer, 
Sinir connections at the same tune with 
rfding society work and banking entor- 
he was an original promoter, and for 
S time 0 director, of the Eoyol Bank of 


*Son entered political life in 1872, 
when he was eleotod to the Queensland 
flonse of Assembly for Eiioggera. On 
10 May 1876 ho bocame minister of works 
towards the dose of Arthur Maoali8tor’s[q.v.] 
..econd administration j and on 6 Juno, when 
the ffovemment went out, bocamo treasurer 
oBdm George Thorn, oontinuiug under the 
Hon. John Douglas, when tho ministry was 
^constructed, till 21 Jan. 1879. In 1882 
Jib visited England. On 81 Deo. 1883 ho 
beeame treasurer in Sir Samuel Walker 
Gfriffith's first odministrotion. lie was a 
pwnW of the federal council which mot at 
Hobart in 1880, and acted as premier during 
Gnith’s absence in England for the cele¬ 
bration of the jubileoj on 17 Aug. 1887 ho 
reeigned office owing to a serious difiorenco 
of opinion with his colloagiies as to the im¬ 
position of a land tax to arrest the fall of the 
Wnue from land. He folt so strongly on 
the subject that he also resignod his sent and 
gave his oonstituonoy tho chanoe of ex¬ 
pressing their opinion; he was re-elocted 
after an exciting contest. At the goneral 
oleotion of 1888, however, ho was defeated 
at ToomW, a constituency carved out of 
his old one. For the next year ho devoted 
himself to his business, but retiri^ from it 
in 1889 wont for a long stoy in Europe, re¬ 
siding at times, besides the United Hingdom, 
in Eience, Holland, Belgium, G ormany, Italy, 
and Greece. He did not return to Queens¬ 
land till early in 1893. 

On his return Dickson at once took up the 
question of introducing coloured labour on 
the Queensland sugar estates. In April 
1893 he brought the question before the elec¬ 
torate by oftering himself os candidate in the 
hy-electionfor Bulimba. He was successful 
and was re-elected at the general elections 
of 1893 and 1896. In this last year ho repre¬ 
sented Queensland in the federal oouucu of 
Australia at Hobart. In Felwunry 1897 he 
was made seoretary for railways by Nelson. 
In March 1898 ho became minister Ibr home 
affairs and almost immediately prooeededto 


Hobart to represent Queensland at the postal 
conference; the change of premier, when 
Thomas Joseph Byrnes [q. v. Suppl.] suc¬ 
ceeded Sir Hugh Muir Nelson, did not affect 
his position. On 1 Oct, 1898, on Byrnes’s 
doatli, he became premier, taking olfice as 
chief secretary and vico-prosidont of the exe¬ 
cutive counoil. That which will chiefly 
mark his minist^ is the boldness with whiob 
he threw bimselrinto tbe contest for securing 
an Australian commonwealth; with the 
majority of the assembly against him on the 
principle, he faced the risk of defeat, and 
carried the measure authorising the snbmis- 
siou of the education to a vote of the people, 
Ho was justified by obtaining a majority in 
its favour. On 20 Nov. 1899, owing to an 
adverse vote, he rosigued the position of 
premier; hut on 7 Doe., when the Hon. Ho- 
Wt Fhilip beeame prumlerj he was reap¬ 
pointed chief secretary and vice-president of 
the executive council. 

When, at tho beginning of 1900, tho home 
government invited delegates from Australia 
to come to London and discuss the project for 
the Australian commonwealth, Dickson came 
over to represent Queensland; on his return 
ho was selected as minister of defence for 
the first govomment of United Australia. 
Ho was tho only ministoi in the new cabinet 
who had not boon bom in Australia. He 
came to Sydney at the close of 1900 to bo 
present at tho celebrations connected with 
the inauguration of tho new commonwealth, 
and seemed in good health through the first 
two days, when he was taken ill. He died 
at the Australian Olnb, Macquarie Street, 
Sydney, on 10 Jan. 1901. Ilis body was 
taken to Brisbane, where a public funeral 
was accorded to him. He wos buried in 
Nundah cemetery. He was made O.M.G. 
in 1897, K.O.M.G’. on 1 Jan. 1901, and 
honorary D.O.L, of Oxford in 1900, 

Dickson was courteous and considerate to 
others, and although ho was not cultured, 
was popular, and was genuinely respected in 
his colony, His strong action as regards the 
federation movement added] oonsidei’ahly to 
his reputation. 

Dickson was twice married, and left six 
sons and seven daughters. 

[Pugh’s Queensland Almanao, 1000; Sydney 
Morning Herald, 11 Jan, 1001; Brisbano 
Oourier, 10 and 11 Jon. 1001; TMogiapb (Bris¬ 
bane), 10 Jan, 1901.1 0, A. H. 

DILLON, Sib LUOAS (d. 1693), chief 
baron of tho Irish exohequer^as the eldest 
son and heir of Sir Eobeit Dillon (1600 P- 
1680) [q. T. Suppl.l of Newtown, and his 
wife Euzaboth, dangliter of Edward Barne- 
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•wall of Orickstown. Lucas naturally fol¬ 
lowed kia father’s profession, and on 17 April 
1565 was appointed solicitor-general for Ire¬ 
land. He was promoted to bo attorney- 
goncral on 8 Nov. 16C6, and sat in the 

E arliamenl of 1609, for whieh no returns 
avo been diseovered. On 17 May 1670 he 
was made chief baron of the Irish court of 
exohequer, in succession to James Bathe, 
whose daughter he had married, and sworn 
of the privy council. Dillon was the ablest 
of the Irish judges of his time, and was 
exeepted from the condemnation pronouneed 
by an English visitor on the others as being 
‘ little boLt or accounted than junior barrist era 
in the court of ohaneery ’ (Bao'WBLIi^ ii. 297). 
He enjoyed the full confidence of Sir Henry 
Sidney [q. v.], the lord deputy, whom he 
accompanied on his tour through Couuaught 
in 1676, and by whom he was knighted at 
Drogheda in the same year. In May 1581 it 
was proposed to make him lord-ohaneelior 
^Cal, StaU Papers, Ireland, 1671-85, p. 302), 
and in 1583 ohiof justice of the nueun’s bench 
(Lodou, Peerage, ed. Archdall, iv. 166-6), 
but neither of these proposals was carried 
out, and as some compensation Dillon was, 
on 6 June 1683, made sunesohal of Kilkenny 
West. The reason for his failuro to obtain 
promotion may possibly bo found in a lot ter 
from Loftus to the home government dated 
16 Jan. 1681-9, in which Dillon was de¬ 
nounced as ‘ vary corrupt.' 

Meanwhile Sir Lucas and his cousin Sir 
Bobert Dillon, the chief justice, had been 
congenially engaged in ruining their here¬ 
ditary enemies the N ugents [see Nvobnt, 
SxB OnnisTornnH; Nuodni, NionoiAS; 
and Ntjgiiht, WiiiIiIAm]. They wero thanked 
by the government on 14 Jan. 1681-2 for 
their dihgence in discovering and examining 
into the Nugents’ conspiracy; but their 
efforts were probably more due to private 
animosity than to public seal; and the 0 x 0 - 
entiou of Nicholas Nngent involved both 
the Dillons in an un])opularity which was 
increased by their being largely responsible 
for the exaction of the ’oess’ from the 
gentlemen of the Pale. On Grey’s departure 
m 1684 Sir Luoas Dillon was ono of the 
lords justices appointed to administer the 
government ponding the arrival of Sir John 
Perrot[q.v.], and in this capaoitj^ he assisted 
in arranging the scandalous trial by battdo 
between various O'Oonnors in tbo hope that 
they might kill each other off (BAGtraiin, 
iii. 121). During Perrot’s administration 
Dillon was one of the party in the council 
which supported the lord deputy against the 
constant appeals to the home govorument, 
and on 26 April 1587 he was one of tho 


commissioners appointed foraekw;7~ 
of Munster. _ PiMt&tiDn 

In 1602 Sir Lucas .jvag 
charges brought against Sir Eobert D!1U 

(d. 1597) [q. V. SuppU of having mstigftS 
Sir Brian-na-miirtlia O’Eourke [q. yl fo 
bel, out of hostility to the president of 



> Dillon died eavlv in 
1603, before they came to a bead; biaBn& 
eessor, Sir Bobert Napier (d. 1616) [q yi 
was appointed on 10 April 1693. Piling-^ 
buried in Newtown church, and the inseti^ 
tion on his tomb is printsd by Xiodcs f 
ed. Archdall, iv. 1^6). He married Jm 
daughter of James Bathe (d. 1670) cliief 
baron of the exohenuor, and by her -Bho 
died bofore 1681, left issue seven sons aud 
five daughters. Tho eldest son, James, wis 
granted lively of his father’s lands on 8 Awil 
1694( Cal. Plants, Eliz. No. 6920), was created 
Baron Dillon on 24 Jan. 1619-1620, and Earl 
of Boscommon on 6 April 1622; he was 
gi-eat-grandfather of Wentworth Dillon, 
fourth earl of Boscommon [q. v.] ^ 

[Cal. Stale Papers, Ireland, 1609-86; Cal. 
Oarew MSS. | Oal. Plants, Ireland, EHaateth’ 
LoBcelles’s Libor Munervim Hib.; Hist, MSs! 
Comm. 16tli Eep, App. iii.; Smyth’s Law 
Officers of Ireland j O’Hullivnn’s Oliiincellors of 
Ireland; Eynn’s Biograpbia Hibernicn, 183 i, 
ii. 03-6; Bagwell’s Ireland under tho Tudors; 
Lodge’s Peerage of Iiolund, ed. Archdall, ivl 
ldi-0; Burke’s Extinct Poer.igo, 1711610611100 
is erroneously staled to have boon speaker of 
the Irish House of Commons.] A. P, p. 


DILLON, PETEB (1786 e-1817), nari- 
gator in tho South Seas, born about 1785, 
Buems to have boon engaged in the sandid- 
wood trade between tho West Paoiflo Islaada 
and Oliiiia from his youth upwards, os he 
states that when in the Mprenry, duiino 
1809, he visited Now Zealand and the Fiji 
Islands, where he romained four months, 
‘ associating very much with tho natives' 
and learning their language. 

In 1812 and 1813 ho sailed as an officer 
in the Calcutta ship Hunter under Captain 
Bohsnn, who had obtained influence over 
the Eijians by joining in thoir wars and as- 
sisting them to destroy their enemies, who 
wore cut up, baked, and eaten in his 
presence. In September 1813 a portion of 
the crow of tho Hunter, when on shore at 
Vileor, was attackod by the Kjians, and 
fourteen of the Europeans were slain, 
TIillon, with a certain Pruseinn refugee, Mp 
tin Bushai't, and a loscar alone escaping 
alive. This Martin Busliart with his native 
wife and the lascar wore lauded at thesmoU 



12° 21' S., long. 168“ 
liad never before been visited 

'’^T%l40aptain Dillon was in command 
the Active brig of OalcutU, and com- 
•-linned bv the Eev. Samuel Marsdon to 
“Ley Messrs. Kendall and Hall, mis- 
Ses to the Bay of Islands in New Zoa- , 
in. 1819 Dillon commanded the St. 
Sael Wilde commanding his own 
Ke Oalder, Icom 1822 to 1826, lie' 
employed likewise in purchasing and 
!Kn<r (Wfloes of timber from Now Zealand | 
the South Sea Islands for the Ttost 
Sa market. In May 1826 the Ooldor 
^ wrecked and lost at Valparaiso. In 
VoT 1828, being commander of his own 
shin St. Patrick, when bound from Val- 
tsraiso to Pondiohery, Dillon again visited 
L island of Tuoopia, where he found Bus- 
hait and the lascar. From those ho obtained 
t silver sword-guard, a silver spoon with 
crest and cipher, which Dillon rightly sur- 
might be relics of the long-lost oxpo- 
ji finii of La Pfirouse. These articles wore 

said to have been brought from an ieland 
oftheMannioolo group to the westward of 
Tucopia. Dillon nttemptod to reach this 
but being becalmed for aovoii days 
when in sight of it, and being short of pro- 
yitinna , he sailed for Oaloutta, whore ho gave 
information of his discovery to tlio Bengal 
government. 

The East India Oompany’s surveying 
vessel Bessarch was lilted out and placed 
nnder the command of Oaplain Dillon, who 
sailed from Calcutta in January 1827. A 
French officer, M. Ohoigneau, and Dr. 
Tytler, a scientist, were sent to assist Cap¬ 
tain Dillon in his invostigations. Through a 
disgraceful intrigue of Dr, Tyllnr, Iho lle- 
eearch was deliuuod at Hobart Town in 
April 1827, and tho unfortunate Captain 
Dillon was prosecutod and senlencod to two 
months' imprisonment, which, howevor, was 
remitted, and tho liusooroh was enabled to 
proceed on her voyi^o on 20 May, reaching 
the Bay of Islands, New Zealand, on 1 July, 
■While in Now Zealand, Dillon learned that 
Captain Dumont D’Urvillo had lately sailod 
thence for the Friendly Mands in search of 
the remains of La PArouse's expedition. Iln 
accordingly sailed for Tongalahu in hopes of 
meeting with the French commandor. 
Tonga was reached on 16 Aug., but tho 
Aatrolahe, D’Urville’s ship, had loft. After 
touching at Botumah Island, Tucopia was 
reached _ on 6 Sept,, when, by moans 
of Martin Bushort, friendly intercourse 
was opened with tho natives, and more in¬ 
formation obtained about bbo ships of La 


Pdrouse; a silver sword-handle and other 
relies brought from Mnnnicolo were pur¬ 
chased from tho Tucopians. On the 8th 
Oaptaui Dillon arrived in the Boseaich at 
Maunicolo, now known as Vanikoro, one of 
the Santa Cruz group, in lat. 11° 17' S., 
long. ] 06° 32' B., wholly surrounded with a 
harrier reef, in which are but a fow open¬ 
ings. Hero the remains of the unfortunate 
ships of La Pfirouae were found. One of the 
skips, the Bousaolo, had been wrecked on the 
outer reef opposite the district of Poiou at 
the south-west of tho island; tho Astrolabe 
is supposed to have foundered outside the 
same roof. Some cleared ground was found 
in tho vicinity, where the survivors had 
buDt and launched their brig. Several brass 
guns and a number of other articles were 
coUeotod, from which tho identification of 
La PArouse’s ships was el early established. 
On his voyage back Dillon touched at Fort 
Juolcson, and learned that D’Urville’s ship 
was then at TIobart Town. On hearing of 
Dillon’s important discovery Dnmont D’Ur¬ 
ville proceeded to Tucopia and Vanikoro, 
where ho eueccciled in gnUiering together on 
additional number of relics of the lost expe¬ 
dition, and erected a monumout in honour of 
La P6rouso and his oomrades. Dillon reached 
Coloutta in April 1828, when he was warmly 
rocoivod by the govornor-geneml and sent 
home to England in oompany with M. 
Ohnigneau. On arriving in London the 
successful explorer procouded to Paris, and 
tho articles rooovored from Vanikoro wore 
presontod 1o King Charles X, by whom they 
were placed in the museum of the Louvre. 
On Captain Dillon was oonforrod tho order 
of the loglon of honour, together with an 
annuity of 4,000 francs por annum. O'he 
full narrative of his voyago of discovery was 
publiehed by Poter Dillon in 1829. Captain 
Dillon diod in Ireland on 9 Feb. 1817 
(Mbnifeur, 13 Feb. 18471. 

Dillon was author of ‘ Narrative and Suc- 
oossM Kesult of a Voyago in the South Soas, 
porrormed by order of the Govornmont of 
British India to ascertain the actnol Fate of 
La Pdrouso’s Expedition, intorsporsed with 
Aooounts of tho lloligion, hlaxmors. Cus¬ 
toms, and Cannibal Practices of the South 
Soa Islanders,’2 vols. London, 1829. 

[Dillon’s Narrative, 1829; Voyagoura An- 
cions ot Modornoa, pat Edouard Chuiton, vol. 
iv„ srt. 'La Plrouso;’ Van TAnae's ITist, 
Q6n6rale do la Marino, iv. 2(i8-G4j ’William 
Bmitli’s OoU. of Voyages, vi. 3, 868; South 
Pacific Ocean Directory, by Alex, George Find¬ 
lay, 188J, art.'Santo Cruz Islands ;’ Nouvolle 
Biograpbio GdnWe j La Grande Eneyclopidie,] 

B. F. 0. 
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DILLON, Sib aOBERT (IBOO f-1680), 
Irisli judge, bom about 1600, was thim 
son 01 James Dillon of Eiveralon, and his 
wife Elizabeth, daughter of Bartholomew 
Bathe of Dullardstown. His eldest bro¬ 
ther, Sir Bartholomew Dillon (A 1634), was 
mrandfatlier of Sir Robert Dillon (d, 1697) 
fq. V. Siippl.] of Riverston, and also, like 
his great-uncle, chief justice of common 
pleas. 

The elder Robert was bred to the law, and, 
doubtless through family influence, was on 
9 June 1634 appointed attorney-general for 
Ireland (ietfera and Papers of Memirr^ VIII, 
vii. 922 [2]). He held this office for eighteen 
years, only leoving it on his promotion to 
the bench, and always accommodating him¬ 
self to chances of government. He assisted 
Henry Vllf in the dissolution of the Irish 
monasteries, receiving on 22 Doc, 1638 the 
site of St. Potor’s priory, Newton, co. 
Westmeath, and on 20 Morch 1646-0 the 
site of the Oarmelito monastery at Athne- 
carne in the same county. Dillon made 
Newton his principal seat, and his family 
were always called Dillons of Newton to 
distinguish them from their cousins, tho 
Dillons of Riverston. On 17 Jan. 1663-4 
Dillon was appointed second justice of the 
queen’s bench, and during Mary’s reign was 
placed on various commissions for the 
government of Ireland. His ^pointment 
was renewed by Elizabeth on 9 Jan. 1668-9, 
but on 3 Sept, following he was promoted to 
be chief justice of the court of common 
pleas. Dillon is said (Louou, Peerage, ed. 
Archdall, iv. 164) to have been speaker of 
the House of Oommons during Elizaheth’s 
reign; but James Stanihurst was speaker in 
both the parliaments of 1660 and that of 
1669, On 1 March 1674-6 Elizabeth ox- 
jvossed her intention of sending over an 
Englishman to supply Dillon’s place, on ac¬ 
count of his groat ago, but the chief justice 
retained his office until his death in April 
1680, being succeeded by his great-nephew 
Eobort. 

Dillon married Genet, daughter of Ed¬ 
ward Barnewell of Orickstown, ond grand¬ 
daughter of Sir Thomas Flunkot (d. 1471), 
chief justice of common picas; by her he had 
issue four sons and throe daughters; the 
eldest son. Sir Lucas Dillon, is separately 
noticed, 

[Cal. Plants, Eonty VlII to Elizabeth, pas¬ 
sim ; Cal, State Papers, Ireland; Cal. Carow 
MSS.; Hist. MSS, Gonun. ISth Rep. App. iii,; 
IiRSCollos's Libor Mun. Rib.; Smyth's Law 
Officers of Ireland; Pngwoll’s Ireland under tho ^ 
Tudors; Lodge’s Peerage, ed. Archdall, it. 1 
164.] A. P, P, 
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of the common pleas. His grandtolr i-" 
Bartholomew Dillon (d. 1634), eldest 
of Sir Robert Dillon (IBOOP-lggOUn^'* 
Suppl.], was appointed chief baron offL 
exchequer on 1 Feb. 1513-4, and dee,it! 
treasurer of Ireland on 2 July 1616; he™ 
knighted soon afterwards, and on IR tI. 
p82-3 was mode chief justice of the Wi 
bench, dying m the next year, “ 

Robert Dillon received his first amjoint 
ment on 16 June 1669, when he 
second justice of the newly formed preri 
dency of Connaught. In that capacity h! 
favourably impressed the president, Sir Ed 
ward Fitton the elder [q. v.], and when 
Fitton became vico-tveasurer Dillon was ap. 
pointed to tho subordinate office of chancellM 
of the Irish exchequer on 6 June 1672. la 
tho same month Loftus recommended Dil- 
Ion’s appointment to the mastership of the 
rolls j but Dillon, like his friend Sir Edward 
Fitton, had inourrod the enmity of the lord 
deputy. Sir William Fitzwilliam (1626-16^) 

S .V.], who, according to Loftus, mialiVei 
ilbn through malicious information (Chi, 
State Papers^ Ireland, 1609-76, p. 4M), la 
Juno 1678 Fitzwilliam committed Fitton to 
prison, and urged Elizabeth to send Dillon, 
who was proceodiiig to London to complain 
of the lord deputy, to the Fleet (tS, p. 611). 
Elizabeth, however, sided with Fitton and 
Dillon and roprimaudod Fitzwilliom, 

In 1676 Sir Henry Sidney [q.v.jsucceoded 
Fitzwilliam, and on 20 Nov. lo77'!Dillonwa5 
appointed second justico of the court of com¬ 
mon pleas. lie was promoted to be cW 
justice on 28 Juno 1681 in succession to Us 
groat-unole. Sir Robort Dillon. Sir William 
Gerard [fl.v.] bad recommended Nikolas 
Nugent fq.v.j for the post, and soon ofte^ 
wards Nugent was accused of plotting ffie 
asBaBsination. of Dillon and his cousin, Sir 
Lucas, and of being privy to the rebellion 
of his brother, William Nugent [q.v.j Tbo 
Dillons took the cliief part in inveatigating 
those charges against their hereditary ene¬ 
mies, but the jury empanelled to try Nicho¬ 
las Nugent wore indiuod to acquit him, 
until the two Dillons ‘ compelled them by 
menace to niter their verdict' (Sloane M& 
4703, f. 180), and popular opinion with some 
justice attributed Nugent’s death to Dilloa’a 
malice. Henceforth the Nugents left no 
stone unturned to procure Dillon’s ruin; they 
found their opportunity in DiUon’s alleged 
complicity in the rebellion of Sir Brien-im- 
murtha O’Rourke [q.v.] Dillon was accused 
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;7r;rr;ri^ urging O’Rourfto to rebol, 
"SL that Ilia riMiig against Sir l.i- 
V j'SinB'ham [q.v.]) the preaidonl of Ooii- 
ill taken by tlio lord 
r^ftTlPerrot). Dillon waa in 1C91 oiio of 
fucominisBionersappointod to roatoro peaco 
Iftpr O’Kourko’s rebellion, but, paidly owing 
f!hia differences with Bingham, liltlo was 
In November 1593 William Nu- 
«nt rev.], who had recovered some of hia 
mflaeSe, brought various charges against 
Moo. accusing him of corruption and 
itaeltv in connection with the auppresaion of 
i 3 own rebellion, end of complicity in 
O'Souvke's. There is no doubt tbatDillonhad 
teen guilty of grave inisdomoanoura, but the 
"eminent hesitated to punish one who had 
aone good service to the crown at the inst iga- 
tion of an ex-rebel like Nugent. Dillon was 
Mnunittedto prison, removed from tho privy 
council, and in October 1693 made to resign 
the chief-justiceship. Furthor thegovornmont 
refused to go j in May 1693 Dillon was re¬ 
stored to his place in tho council, perpetual 
obstacles were placed in the way of hia_trial 
(■the journal of the commissioiiors appointed 
for the trial is oalondarod in 6’waw MS', 
iii. 62), and on 22 Nov. 1693 tho lord-chan¬ 
cellor declared him to bo innocent of tho 
liarges bmught against him. On 33 Ropt. 
1694, the day of his successor’s death, Fen- 
ton wrote to Burgliloy that Dillon was to bo 
restored to the cliiol-ksticesliip, and this 
decision was confirmed oy patent of 16 hraroh 
1694-6. He retained this dignity until his 
death on 16 July 1697 j he was hurled in 
Taro church. Hia will is given In Lodge's 
'Peerage of Ireland’ (od. Arohdnll, iv, 
146-6). He married, flret, Floanor, daugh¬ 
ter of Thomas Allen of itilliool (Ills only 
sou by whom predoooased him umnarriod); 
and secondly, Oathorino (cl. 1016), daughter 
of Sir William Soi'sfield of Lucan, by whom 
he had issue five sons and nine daughtora. 

[CU. State Fapors, Ireland, 1000-08; Oah 
CraewMSS.; Cal. Plants, Ireland, BHzabctb; 
Lueellos's Liber Mun, ITih.; Smyth’s Law Oill- 
ceis of L'eland; Lodge’s Poenigo, od. Archdall, 
tv. Ul-7 j BagwoU’s Ireland uiidur the Tudors.] 

A. F, P, 

DIMOOK:, JAMES FOANOIS (1810- 
1876), divine and historical scholar, son of 
John Giles Diraook, rector of Uppingham, 
PiUtlandshire, was born at Stonohouso, 
Gloucestershire, on 23 Nov, 1810, lie was 
educated at Uppingham School under Dr. 
Bucldand, was admitted ponsinner of St. 
John’s Oollego, Carabridgo, on 21 Fob. 1829, 
and was elected Jlcll’s scliolar in 1830. Uo 
graduated B.A, as twonty-ninth wrangler 
in 3833, and M.A. in 1837. Having boon 
voi,. XXIX.—sup. 


ordained doacon and priest by the bishop of 
Lincoln, ho was in 1840 appointed minor 
canon of Southwell; he gave up the cauonry 
on his appoiutmont as rector of Barn- 
borough, near Doncaster, in 1863. In 1809 
ho was made probondnry of Lincoln, and ho 
held tho prebend with hia roolory until liis 
doaih at Bamboroiigli on 21 April 1876 
(Guardian, 26 April 1876, p. 644), 

_ Dimock was deeply interested in eccle¬ 
siastical and modioeval history ; his earliest 
work was ‘ Illustrations of tho Collogiate 
Church of Southwell,’ London, 1864, 8vo. 
In 1800 he published at Lincoln on edition 
of tho ‘ Molrical Life of St. Hugh,’ and in 
1804 ho edited for the Rolls Series the 
‘ Magna^ Vita 8. Hugonis, Episcopi Lin- 
colniensis,’ 1864. Ha olao published ‘ The 
Thirty-nine Articles . . . explained, proved, 
and compared with her other authorized 
forniulanos,’ London, 1843, 1846, 2 vols. 
8 voj but his most important work was hia 
edition of part of tho works of Giraldua 
Canihronbis for the Bolls Series; the first 
foiu- volumes wore edited by J. S. Brewer, 
end vols. v-vii., which appeared between 
1807 and 1877, by Dimock; the edition was 
coiimloted willi an eighth volume by Mr, 
G. F, Warner. 

[Ornduati Cantabr. 1800-84; Orockford’s 
Oloriwil Directory, 1878; Boaso's Mud. Engl. 
Brit. Biogr.; Froomnn’s William Bufua, ii, 686; 
Stubbs’s Locturos on Mcditoval Hist., od. 1887, 
p. 431; Dimock’s works in Brit. Mus, Libr.; 
information from B. F. Scott, osg., ot St. John’s 
Coilogo, Onmhridgo.) A. F. 1?. 

DIXON, aEOROE (1820-1898), ediioa- 
tioual reformer, horn on 1 July 1820 at 
Qomersal, near Bradford in Yorkshiro, was 
tho son of Abraham Dixon of Whitehaven, 
Soon after hie birth his father removed to 
Loods, and on 26 Jan. 1829 ho entered Looda 
grammar sohool. About tho age of soven- 
tcon he spent a your in France, studying the 
language. In 1888 lie came to Birniin^am 
and entered tho house of Rahono Brothors 
& Co., foreign merchants. In 1844 he was 
mode a portnor, and ultimately on tho re- 
tiromonl of his hrotlior Abraham ho became 
lioad of tho fim. In connootion with tlie 
husiucssof tho house he resided for throe 
years in Australia. 

After his reluni he throw Iiimsolf into 
munioipnl alFuirs. lie was an active member 
of tho Birmingham and Edgbast on Debating 
Society, in wliich almost all local politicians 
loarucu and practised tho art of spealring. 
Tie ombark(<d in several undertakings wirii 
a view to improving the oondition of tho 
people. Mainly owing to his olTorts Aston 
llttll and park wero soourod for tho town 

0 0 
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and opened on 22 Sept. 1866. He was also 
one of the original promoters of the rifle 
volunteer movement in Binuingliam, whiph 
was inaugurated at a meeting held in the 
committee-room of the town hall in Decem¬ 
ber 1869. 

In 1863 Dixon entered the town council as 
a representative of Edgbaston word, and on 
9 Nov. 1806 he was elected mayor._ Hie 
year of oilice was memorable for the riots in 
June 1867 occasioned by the ‘anti-pop^’ 
propaganda of a zealot named William 
Murphy and of George Hammond Whalley 
[n. VJ It was necessary to coll out a squa¬ 
dron of hussars to disperse the mob, and 
Dixon, who had previously refused Murphy 
the use of the town hall, rode boldly among 
the enraged crowd at Bull ring and read the 
Biot Act. 

Dixon, who was an advanced liberal in 
politics, tooh an active interest in the ques¬ 
tion of popular education. Early in 1807 he 
initiated a series of conferences on the state 
of education in Birmingham, which were 
attended by representatives ot all political 
parties and of various shades of religious 
thought. Among those who participated 
was Dr. Temple, then head-master of Bugby. 
The conference passed a resolution that it 
was desirable to promote on act of parlia¬ 
ment ‘empowering municipal corporations 
to levy a role for educational purposes,’ ond 
another deprecating the employment of chil¬ 
dren of tender a^e, unless due provision 
were made for tbeir instruction at school, 
A third resolution advocating compulsory 
education, in which Dixon was supported by 
Mr. .Toaeph Ohamherlain, found the society 
divided in opinion. These conferences led 
to the formation of the Birmingham Educa¬ 
tion Aid Society, to assist to provide addi¬ 
tional schools, and to aid in paying the fees 
of the poorer children. In 1868, with the 
co-operation of Mr, Ohamherlain, John Sand- 
ford (1801-1873) [q- V.], George Dawson 
(1821-1876) [q. v.], and Eobert 'Wiliiom 
Dale [q. v. SuijpL], the National Educotion 
League was founded at a private meeting 
at Dixon’s residence. It had for its object 
‘ the establishment of a system which should 
secure the education of every child in Eng¬ 
land and WaloB,’ and carried on an active 
propaganda throughout the country. The 
flrst conference of the league was hold in 
Birmingham on 12 and 13 Got. 1869, when 
Dixon illled the oi&ce of president. 

On the death of william Soholeileld 

S q.v.] Dixon was returned to parliament 
br Birmingham on 23 July 1867. lie re¬ 
tained his seat until June 1876, when, owing 
to his wife’s ill-hoolth, he reurod, and was 


succeeded by Mr. Ohamherlain. On tu • ^ 
troduetion of the elementary cduontmr, i n 

into the House of CommoL by 
Edward Forster [q. v.] in 1870, Dimn S 
a leading part m endeavouring to ameX 
inaccordance with the views oftheadvZ^ 
hbarals. He moved an amendment to tt 
second reading, opposing the proposal to 
eaye the quesUon of relimons instrSetion 0 
he determined by the local authorities 
amendment was negatived after a Ion? 
bate. On 6 March 1872 he- “■ 


moved a resolution in condemnation of tl» 
Elementary Education Act, chiefly becai» 
It omitted to provide for the general esta¬ 
blishment of school boards, ana in 1874 k 
assisted to bring in a bill to make com 
pulsory attendance general, which was sun- 
ported by Forster, but was not allowed to 
pass. 

Dixon was returned to tbs first Birmi Bir- 
ham school board on 28 Nov. 1870, and ™ 
re-elected in 1873 and 1876, After hs 
withdrawal from parliament he devoted hia 
entire attention for some years to thebasi- 
ness of rtio board. In November 1876 be 
succeeded Mr. Cbamberkin as nbnirm.., 
and retained the post until 1897, when bis 
baalth compelled him to relinquish it, He 
constantly advocated that Bohool-hoaid 
teaching should be of the very best obaraoter, 
and in accordance with his opinions be sub¬ 
scribed liberally to tho cost of scholardiipB, 
and equipped ot his own expense the ‘seventh 
slaudarcT’ or technical school at Bridge 
Street, which lias served as a modrito 
other schools of tho same character, 

When the boundaries of the parlia¬ 
mentary borough of Birmingham ware ex¬ 
tended in I 880 Dixon was returned for 
tlie Edgbaston division, a seat which ha 
retained until his doath. He separated 
himself from Gladstone in 1886 on the 
question of Irish home rulej and threw in his 
lot with the liberal nniomst section of the 
party. In May 1806 he strongly opyoeed 
Sir John Gorst’s education biU, retaniiiiK 
bis seat in parliament for that pumose, and 
reviving the Notional Education Leagiie to 
carry on external agitation against that and 
later conservative measures. On 4 Jan. 1898 
Dixon received tlie honorary freedom of 
Birmingham from the city council. Be died 
at his residence. The Dales, Edgbaston, on 
24 Jan, 1898, and was buried in Wilton 
cemetery on 28 Jan. lie married, in 1866, 
Mary, youngest daughter of James Stansfeid, 
judge of the Halifax county court, and siatet 
of Sir James Stansfeid [q.. v. Snppl.] She 
died on 26 March 1886, leaving three sons 
and three daughters. 
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DIXON, HBNBY HALL (1822-1870), 
„^toff TOiter,hnownfts ‘Tlie Dmid,’ the 
Si son of Peter Dixon (d, 18001, a large 
-nttoa-somner residing at Wannolc Bridge, 
Mat^Ciu'lisle, who married m 1820 Sarah 
Bsbeccs, daughter of General Tredway 
Phrie was born m Cumborland on 
16 May 1822. He was educated under 
Arnold at Rugby (1888-41), and procoaded 
ti, Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
naduated B.A. in 1816, and would have 
obtained high honours in clnssioa hut for 
the temporary failure of his oyosight. Ho 
had written on sporting subjects for ‘Boll’s 
Life ’ both at Rugby and at Oambridgo, and 
when ho settled as clerk to an attoriiay at 
Doncaster he was easily porsiiaded by tho 
leteran James White, known as ‘Mar¬ 
tingale,’ to become a systematic writer on 
apmting topics. He ahowod remarkable 
apdtuife from tho first, became in a very 
abort time the monogor of tho ‘Doiioaster 


IMO. On Dowling’s death in Kovomber 
1362 he wna offeredThut refused tho oditor- 
abip of 'Bell’s Life’ with a commencing 
Bslaiy of 1,0001. He probably retained tho 
idea of prnotisiiig at tho bar, for ho was 
called in 1863, and wont for a time upon 
the midland circuit. But this soon failed 
him 08 a resource, and he began writing re¬ 
gularly for tho ‘ Sporting Magnaino,’ first 
under the pseudonym of General Ghnssd, and 
then as ‘The Druid.’ Throe of his host 
known works, ‘Post and Faddock ’ (1860), 
' Silk and Scarlet ’ (1869), and ‘ Scott and 
Sebright’(1862), wliioh last ho oonsidorod 
his best work, made their first appearance 
in the pages of that periodical, At the time 
that he was writing ‘ Silit and Scarlet ’ he 
was, in order to conciliate his father, work¬ 
ing hard upon ‘ Tho Law of tho Farm,’ a 
useful compendium, which first appeared in 
1858, and has maintained its position as a 
standard work through numerous editions. 








fieshty written information for tho ‘ Illus¬ 
trated London Nows,’ under tho heading of 
'The Form,’ and in 1869 also ho bogan a 
series of papers upon ‘Tbe Hooks and 
Herds of Hreat Britain’ for the ‘Mark 
Lane Express,’ Ho visited upwards of 


eighty herds, and henceforth his attention 
was largely diverted from the turf to cattle 
and farming matters, llo won four prizes 
for essays ollored by tho Royal Agrioulturnl 
Society, the most iinpoiUnt being his essay 
on tho ‘ Breeding of Shorthorns’ in 1886. In 
the same year appeared his ‘Field and 
Fern,’ tho result of a careful perambulation 
of Scotland and inspection of the herds of 
that country, on tho conclusion of which he 
rode from tfio Orkneys to his house at Ken¬ 
sington on tho back of a small pony without 
stopping at an hotel, thus whining a 
sovereign, the largest bet he ever made, 
from tho editor of the ‘Field.’ Like ‘ Field 
and Fern,’ his larger work on the herds and 
cattle of England was issued in two 
volumes (‘North’ and ‘South’) under the 
tiUo of ‘ Saddle and Sirloin’ in 1870, In 
the meantime Dixon had heen appointed 
upon the regular staiF of the ‘DailyNews,’ 
in which paper his much appreciated article 
on ‘ Cub-hunting ’ appeared. But lie had 
suifured terribly from severe exposure during 
his numerous tramps, and his health gradu¬ 
ally gave way. Working to tho last with 
unlUuching courago and industry, he died at 
his house m Konsinglon on 10 March 1870. 
lie married in May 1847 Caroline, daughter 
of Thomas Lynes. who survived him with 
a largo family, An excellent portrait was 
engraved by W. J. Alaia for ‘ TIio Life and 
Times of tho Druid ’ (1806). 

The Druid rarely huntod or hotted on a 
horso race; ho was not a Nimrod himself 
(like Apporloy), hut ho was an interested 
spectator of all kinds of sport, and was em¬ 
phatically ono of those lookere-on who sec 
most of tho game, He had not much in 
common with the ordinory tiu'flte, having 
rotaiued to the last ' tho view ho had im¬ 
bibed at Rugby[ as to the respect due to clas¬ 
sical scholarship, to liberalism in politics, 
and above all to religion.’ Yet, os an ex¬ 
ponent of sporting tradition, he has no rival, 
though all sporting iounudists have lit their 
toi'ohes at tho Diuiu's Are. His sympathies 
woro nearly universal, and, inclming always 
to take a kindly viow of human nature, he 
studiously avoided writing a word to cause 
pain. His faults are lack of the finish and 
cloarness that con only he obtained by re¬ 
vision (which ho neglected), and tho ob¬ 
scurity that comes from allusivenesB. There 
is a strong vein of poetry in many of his 
vivid sporting recollections and impressions 
of landscape. A number of storias are told 
of the Druid’s ecooutrioities, arising for the 
most part from his queer solitary habits and 
his siiigiilar indifibrenoe to money and to 
regular meals. 
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[Lifd and Times of the Braid by Hon. 
Francis Lawley, 1805; Thormauhy's Kings of 
the Turf; Boase's Modern Biography; Sporl^ 
ing Eeview, 1870, i. 294; Field, 19 Miiveh 
1870; Sporting Times, C Fob. 1830; Illns- 
Irniod Sporting and Dramatic (portrait), 1871, 

T.S. 

DIXON, EIOHAED WATSON (18SS- 
1900), historian, poet, and divine, was the 
eldest son of Dr. James Dixon fq. v.], a dis¬ 
tinguished Wesleyan preacher, by Mary, only 
daughter of the Eev. liiohard Watson (1781- 
1833) [q. V.] In the biography ha wrote 
of his mther, Dixon describes his mother as 
‘an excellent Latin and Greeh scholar, a 
perfect French and a sufficient Italian lin¬ 
guist, and an exquisite musician; ’ and of his 
^ondnaother, Mrs. Watson, who made a 
home with her daughter, he retained an 
affectionate recollection as of a very good 
and clever womon. Both the Watsons and 
Dixons belonged to the early school of 
methodists, who did not renounce their mem¬ 
bership in the church of England, so that 
there was no feeling that Dixon had been 
disloyal to their communion when he pro- 
pared for orders in tho church. 

lie was born on 6 May 1833 at Islington, 
and educated, under Dr. Gifford, at Xing 
Edward’s School, Birmingham, where he had 
for school Monde Edwin Ilatoh [q, v. Suppl.1 
and (Sir) Edward Burne-Jones [q. v. Suppl,] 
In June 1861 ho matriculated at Pembroke 
College, Oxford, aud when in the Christmas 
term of the same year Edward Burne-Jones 
and William Morris [q. v. Simpl.] came up 
to Exeter College, they, with Eulford, Faulk¬ 
ner, Cormell Price, and a few more, formed 
a close brotherhood. An excellent account 
of those Oxford days was contributed by 
Dixon to Mr, J. W. Maokail’s ‘Life of 
Morris’ (i. 42 sqq.) He says 'Jones and 
Morris were both meant for holy orders, and 
the same may be said of the rest of us except 
Faulkner; but the bond of alliance was 
poetry and Indefnito artistic and literary 
aspirations, We all had the notion of doing 
great things for men according to our own 
will and bent.’ With Morris, Dixon pro¬ 
jected tho ‘Oxford and Cambridge Maga¬ 
zine,’ and had a hand, under Bossetti’s direc¬ 
tion, in the amateur distempering of the 
walls of Woodward’s new debating hall at 
the Oxford Union with iresooes Irom the 
Arthurian Eomauces, now almost completely 
obliterated. Dixon did not in after Um 
pursue painting as a study—a single canvas, 
0 , wedding-scene from Ohaucor, is, it is be¬ 
lieved, the only picture of his that survives 
-;-but ho always roiainod his interest, and a 
visit to the old masters in the National Gal¬ 


lery was a regular incident of any viait, 
London. At Oxford D«on real fof," 
ordmai-y classical schools, and 
B.A. in 1867. Tho next year he J 
Arnold historical prize for m essay 
Close of the Tenth Century of tffi,.?* 

Era,’and in 1863 the Cramer pStT; 

sacred poem, the subieot heine ‘ Hi- Tni. ■ 
Putmos"’ ThepoemisintheLSS;* 
and 18 a very dignified and impressive K 
of writing. Ills first published volul rf 
poems, called'Ohi-isl’B Company,’hadalreadv 
appeared m 1861, and a second, < ffiston^) 
0L> followed in 1803.. These’eoSfpS 
of Dixon were distingnished by not s little 
of the colour and imagination, and alsobv 
something of tho eocentrioity, that marled 
the early efforts of the Pro-Eaphaelite school 
The poems of the first volume, thoiwh 
largely upon religious subjects, ata Mt 
strictly religious poetry; they are woila of 
picturesque imagination rather than of de¬ 
votional feeling. The ‘Historical Odes’ 
show an advance in simplicity, and aptwa 
that Dixon Mtei'wards carried fiirtiier of 
ode construotion, Tho odes upon Wellington 
and Marlborough contain much good-vmt- 
ing, and deserve more attention than tW 
have received. ^ 

After leaving O.xford Dixon lodged fors 
time with Morris and Burne-Jones in Red 
Lion Square. In 1868 he was ordainedto 
the ouroey of St. Mary-the-Less, Lambeth, 
Eohert (Jrogory, afterwards dean of ^ 
Paul’s, giving him his title. In 1861 (8 April) 
he married the widow of William Thomsoa 
of Haddingtonshire (n6o Maria Sturgeon), 
in tho same year removing to the curacy of 
St. Mory,Newington Butte. From 1861 to 
1868 he was second master at Cariidelli^ 
School, and from 1808 to 1876 minor oanon 
and honorary librarian of Carlisle Cathedial, 
After that ho was for eight years vicar of 
II ay ton, in Cumberland, and was then pre¬ 
sented by tho bishop of Carlisle to the 
vicarage of Warkworth in Northumberland, 
which he hold till his death. Besides these 
small livings Dixon received no preferment 
in the church, although the best years of lus 
life were dovol ed to writing a church histo^, 
wbioh took rank from the first moment of its 
appoarancD ns a standard authority, His 
friends would have groatly valued for him the 
incroasB of leisure and opportunities for study 
which a cathedral stall would have afforded; 
but it was not 1 o ho. The distinotions which he 
received after the appoaranoe of the first 
volume of his history, m 1877, wers such os to 
rediico the already scanty loisuro of a hard- 
worked parish clergyman. In 1874ho hod been 
made honorary canon of Carlisle; in1679 he 
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■ Iirw dean of Brampton; in 1884 
^«ldean of Alnwick; and in 1891 examin- 

as Napkin lo the highslionft of Cum- 
Sad in &3, and from 1800 to 1894 
faroctorin convocation. Ho was always 
anirulnrly modest as to his claims upon ro- 
Stion j but it gave him genuine pleiisuro 
ffien in the last year of hia life his iimver- 
conferred upon him an honorary doctors 



Ttr shoit preface to ‘ Eudocio and her 
Brothers ’ upon the use of the heroic cou¬ 
plet shows that he possessed keen critical 
povrers and a faculty of lucid exposition. 

December 1891 Dixon had a severe 
attack of infliienaa, which for some long 
linie diminished hie power of writing, but 
lie ultimately recovered; a second attack in 
January 1900 carried him oil after a few days’ 
illness. Hia first wife having died in 1870, 
Ilkon monied in 188d Matilda, oldest daugh¬ 
ter of George Koutledge [q. v.] lie had no 
children by either marriage j but he proved 
pa aftectionoto step-father to the daughters 
of hia first wife. 

In monner Dixon rather aippoarod^ than 
was shy and moloncholy, qualities which he 
notes in his father, whose poHrait in middlo 
life, as given in tdio biography, his son not 
s httle resembled. It was often romnrkod 


press of the Rev. II. Daniel in O.xford; from 
them a selection was edited in 1806 (by his 
friend, Mr. Robert Bridges) and published in 
Elkin Mathews's ‘ Shilling Qarland.’ In 
1892 Dixon issued a Latin poem,' Carmen 
eloglaoum in obitum Edwini Hatch, D.D.' 
Dixon’s latest poems are his best. They 
grew to the end in simplicity and intellectual 
force. His later songs have some of the 
directness and music and imaginative quality 
of Blake’s. His masterpieces may be reckoned 
the odes ‘ On Ooudieting Olaims ’ and ' On 
Advancing Age,’ and that entitled ‘The 
Spirit Wooed.’ The work, however, by 
vsrhioh he must take rank is ‘The History 
of the Ohurch of England from the Abolition 
of the Roman Jurisdiction,’ which happily 
he lived to com]}letB, theflfth audfiual volume 
being ready lor publication at the time of 
his death. This work is not a philosophical 
history of the Reformation, but a chronicle 
history. The attempt is made, and made 
with success, to narrate the events one after 
another as they happened; in fact, to ‘ begot 
the time a^in.’ Dixon’s object was partly 
to correct Eroude’s view of the Reformatioii 
in England, and he hold that ‘ a Reforma¬ 
tion was needed in many things; but it was 
carried out on the whole by bod instruments, 
and at1 elided by groat calamities’ {Miit, 
i. 7). The style of llie work is the prose- 
stylo of a poet; that is to soy, words are 
used not merely as conventional counters, 
but with afullsoiiBe of their value. In some 


that Dixon had a great look of Chaucer as 
hs appears in Ilocolove’s portrait; and the 
resemoknee was more than exlornal^ reach- 
iug to a characteristic and humorousiulcrost 
m aUsorts and conditions of people. At the 
seme time he was a zealous and devoted 
parish priest. A sketch of Dixon by Mr. 
Wfil Bothenstein appears in the ‘ Korthom 
Counties Magazine ’ for June 1001. 

Dixon’s published works besides the prize 
compoBitious referred to above are as follows: 
1. ‘Ohriat’sCompany,’1861. 2. ‘Historical 
Odea,’ 1803. 3. ‘ Life of J ames Dixon, D.D.,' 
1874. 4. ‘ An Essay on tho M aintononco of 
the Church of England,’ 1874. B, ‘The 
Monastic Comperta, so far as they regard 
the Religious Houses of Oumhoiiand and 


places tho oiTcot of tho writing is somewhat 
odd, but on the whole it is striking and satis¬ 
factory. The character sketches, generally 
critical in tone, of the chief actors in the 
historic drama show Dixon’s imaginative 
insight and genius for reconstructing post 
events; and they are among the most into- 
rosling passages in the several volumes. 

[Momoir by Robert Bridges, prefixed to a col- 
ketion of Dixon's pooms, 1000 ; and Lifo of 
Jiitties Dixon, D.D.j by his son, B. W. Dixon. 
A slight notice of his poetry is in Milos’s Boots 
and Poolry of tho Century (vol. r.) In Ron 
iji^uitur, by Miss M. IS. Colortdgo, tlioro is a 
paper reprint od from the Rorthorn (Jountios 
Magazine, entitled ' Tho Last Hermit of Watk- 
worth.'] H. C. B, 


Westmoriand,’ Hondal, 1879. 6. ‘Seven 

Sermons preached in the Cathedral Church 
of Newcastle-on-Tyno,’ edited with a preface, 
1888,_ 7. ‘A Sermon preached on the 
Occasion of the Diamond Jubilee,’ Alnwiok, 
1897. 8. ‘ Mono,’ a narrative poem in lerza 
nma, 1883, 0, ‘ Udes and Eclogues,’ ] 884. 
10. ‘Lyrical Poems,’ 1886. 11. ‘The Story 
of Budoda and her Brothers,’ 1888; tho last 
three being pamphlets printed at the private 


DOBSON, GEORGE EDWARD (1848- 
180C), zoologist, born on 4 Sept, 1848, at 
Edgeworthstowu, co. Longford, was the sou 
of Parke Dobson of Killinagh in West 
Meath. He was educated at the royal 
school of Enniskillen and at ’A'inity College, 
Dublin, whore ho graduated B.A. in 1866, 
hLB. and M.Oh. in 1867, and M.A. in 187B. 
lie was first senior moderator and first gold 
medallist in exporimenlalandnatural science, 
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and was also awarded the gold medal of the 
Dubliu Pathological Society for his ‘ Essay 
on the Diagnosis and Pathology of the In¬ 
juries and Diseases of the STioulderblade.’ 
Jle entered the army medical department in 
1808, retiring in 1888 witli the rank of 
surgeon-major. lie was elected a fellow of 
the Linnean Society on 16 April 1874, and a 
fellow of the Doyal Society on 7 June 1883. 
lie was also a fellow of the Zoolopcal 
Society and a corresponding member of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia 
and of the Biological Society of Woshin^on. 

Dobson will be chiefly remembered for his 
laberious investigation into the structure 
and classification of two groups of mammals, 
the chiroptera and insectivora, on both of 
whidi ho became the chief authority of his 
time. This oocupation formed the main 
employment of twenty years of his life. 
While stationed in luma he made a careful 
study of the bats of that country. Tits first 
published paper on the subject, entitled ‘ On 
mur new Species of Malayan Bats from the 
Oollection of Dr. Stoliezka,’ appeared in the 
‘ Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bou- 
gal'for 1871. Thiswaafollowod bynumcrous 
memoirs upon various mombevs of the group 
in the same journal, in tho ‘ Proceedings of 
the Zoological Society,’ and in tho ‘ Annals 
and Magazine of Natural History,’ In 1876 
the trustees of the Indian Museum brought 
out his 'Monograph of the Asiatic Ohiro- 
ptera,’ Calcutta and London, 8vo, which led 
to his being employed by the trustees of the 
British Museum on his return to England to 
prepare the 'Catalogue of the Chiroptera 
in the Collection of the British Museum,’ 
which appeared in 1878 (London, 8vo), It 
BtiU remains the standard work on the 
anatomy, nomenclature, and claasiflcation of 
bats, although the four hundred species do- 
scribed in it have been considerably increased 
by subsequent investigators. 

Dobson was soon afterwards placed in 
charge of the museum of tho Eoyal Victoria 
Hospital at Notley, where he had further 
opportunities of pursuing his zoological 
studies. He began to extend bis researches 
to other groups of mammals, and in 1882 
commenced ' A Monograph of the lusocti- 
vora. Systematic and Anatomical,’ London, 
8vo, The second part appeared in 1883, and 
the first division of the third in 1890, hut it 
was not completed at tho time of Dobson's 
death, lie also made invealigalions into 
mnsciilar anatomy, which resulted in an 
important paper ‘ On the Homologies of the 
long Plexor Muscles of tho Poet of Mam¬ 
malia,’published in the ‘Journal of Anatomy 
and Physiology ’ in 1888. 


Dobson died on 26 Nov. ISbk^ 
buried on 29 Nov. at West MauZ“ ^ 
sides the works already mentioned hs ■«««' 

‘ Medical Hints to Ikavellers,’ nubfiswl* 
the Royal Geogranbiool Siclety: S 
readied a seventh edition in 1893 and ^ 
tributed the sections ‘ Insectivora ’ 
ptero,’ and ‘ Rodoutin,’ in the article 
malia,’ and tho oi-lioles ‘ Mole,’ ‘ Shrew Ci 
‘Vampire’ to the ninth edition of the’Lu 
cyolopradia Brilonuica.’ These articleswi^ 
Mterwords used by (Sir) William Heaw 
Flower [q. v, Suppl] and Mr. Eiohaid iJ 
deldior m their ‘ Introduction to the 
of Mammals,’ 1891. He wrote num^u' 
papers on zoology ond comparative anatoar 
for British and foreign scientific journals. ‘ 

[Nature, 28 Nov. I8D6j ProcoediiiEsof Hm J 
Society, 1898-8, vol. lix pp. xv-xni; Meaaad 
Women of the Time, 1896.J E L 0. 

DOBSON. WILLIAM OHASLES 
THOMAS (;i817-1898), painter, horn at 
Hamburg m 1817, was the son of a me^ 
chant, John Dobson, who had married in 
Germany. After some leases in busmess the 
fother oamo to England in 1826, and Lis 
children wore educated in London. William 
who showed a taste for diawing, studied 
from tho ontiqiie in tho British Museiua, 
and was-taught by Edward Opie, a nephew 
of John Opie [q-V.] In 1886 ho entered ths 
Royal Academy schools, where ha madetapld 
progress, receiving special attention feom 
rair) Charles Look Eastlake [q.v.l Tlirough 
ISaBtlako’s influence Dobson obtomsd a posi¬ 
tion of some imporlanoe at tho goveroment 
school of design, then newly established in 
the old Royal Academy rooms at Soniemet 
Hnuse. In 1843 he became head-msstor of 
the government _ school of design at Buv 
mingliam. Disliking the restrictions to 
which he was subjeclod, he resigned this 
post in 1846, and went 1o Italy. lie hod 
already exhibited ^ sorural portraits, and 
‘The Hermit,’ a subject from Parnell’s poem, 
at tho Royal Academy Exhibitions of 1843- 
1816. ‘ The Young Italian Goatherd,’ 

painted in Italy, was at the exhibition of 
1846. Prom Italy, whore ho spent most of 
his time at Rome, Dobson proceeded to 
Germany, whore he stayed several years, 
and received a deep impression from the re¬ 
ligious art of the ‘ Nazorono* school of that 
time. On returning to England he devoted 
himself to ovorcoming that indifference to 
religious painting, on the part of arlistsrather 
than of the public, which struck him as the 

S ent defect in the English art of the day. 

e painted unmerons scriptural subjects, at 
first in oils, afterwards in water-colours also, 
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1 'iTT'^veii a 8’*“* vogue in tlieir own logarltlnns (S, D, OoiiizrawooD, JJfe ani 
1 j and were populai’iaed by engraving. Letters of Lewis Carnll), lie also wrote 

i Ttf’ SSlic liked their prettiness, simplicity, and performed plays for marionottes. In 

I ^pflneinent and did not object to their ISM, at the ago of twelve, he was sent to 
fWntality and want of realism. Some school at Ilichmond in Yorkshire. In 1840 
1 most ambitious pictures were ‘Tobias he entered Itugby, where he remained three 

' the Angel ’ 1863; ‘The Charity of Dor- years and won success in mathematics and 
• < 1861 ; ‘^I'he Alms-Deeds of Dorcas,’ divinity, but he seems to have had few of 

; 'H’g .^jich was bought by the Queen; the schoolboy's enthusiasms. His tastes lay 

' iVhe Prosperous Days of Job,’ 1850 (the in the direction of authorship, and certain 

two last-named pictures were engraved by home mngazinos, notably ‘ Tho Rectory Um- 
H Bourne for the ‘.^t Journij’); ‘The brolla,’ are still preserved, largely written 
aild Jesus going to Nasaroth with his and illustrated by himself, Evon as a boy 
Porents ’ and ‘ Reading the Psalms,’ 1867, his verses were sprightly, and he hod a flow 
both fomerly belonging to Baroness Bur- of comic ideas, 

dett Coutts; ‘ The Holy Innocents; ’ ‘ The Dodgson inatrioulaled at Christ Church, 
Good Shepherd;’ ‘Abraham and Ilagar;’ Oxford, on 28 May 1860,at the age of eigh- 
and among secular sul^ieots, ‘ The Picture teim, and on 24 Jan, 1851 ouLored into 
Book’ (International Exhibition, 1802); residoneo—a residonce that practically was 
‘The Oomellia,’ ‘ The Dresden Flower-Girl,’ uninterrupted until his death. Ilis career 
‘Sappho,’ ‘Mignon,’ and ‘lono.’ Dobson as an undoraraduato was oxoinjilory. In 
was^ elected an associate of the Royal his flrst year lio iron a Boulter scholarship; 
Academy on 31 Jan. 1800, and an aoadomi- in his eecoud he took first-class honours in 
cisn in January 1872, llo was a member matliematioal, and eocond-olass hoiuiurs in 
of thatching Club, founded in 18J-2. In classical, modorations, and was admitted on 
1870 he was elected an assoclato of the Pnscy’s nomination a student of Christ 
Koval Water-colour Society, of which ho Oluiroh. In 1864 ho was placed in the first 
became a full member in 1875. As a water- class in the final mathematical school and 
colour painter his misaion was to stand up in the third class in litera hwnaniores, and 
for theW tradition of painting entirely in on 18 Deo. he graduated B.A. In 1866 
transparent washes, and to protest by quiet began tho career of matbematical loclurer 
ineistonoe against the corruption of tho art, which was to continue until 1881. In 1867 
as he deemed it, which had been introduood ho proceeded M.A., hoving boon a ‘ Master 
hy ortists like Walker ond Goorgo John of the House’fho, the senior B.A. enjoying 
KnweU [q.vj, who used hody-oolour. Doh- the privileges of nn M.A.) sinoo 16 (Jot. 1866, 
son remained a constant exhibitor stoost to when Liddell became dean. On 22 Dec. 1801 
the last, both at the Royal Academy and at he was oidainod deacon, never, however, pro- 
ths Old Water-colour Society, contributing oeoding to priest’s orders, partly perhaps U'om 
about a hundred and twenty pictures to the shynoss, aud partly from a constitutional 
former and about sixty to tho latter gaUery. stammor wliioli provoutod reading aloud. 
He became a ictirod academioian iu 1806, He was able, however, to preach, which he 
and died at Youtnor on 30 Jau. 1808, did occasionally, and ho gave a number of 

[Mag. of Art. i. 183; Athonmum, 6 Fob. lectures, principally to cluldren. He eta 
1898; Daily Gr.vphic, 8 Fob. 1808; Memoir by eometiinos a Bible subject, such os the Epi- 
M. H.Spielmami, with portroit.] 0. D, plumy, but for tho most part the entertain¬ 
ment took the form of narrations of portions 
DODGSOH, CHARLES LUTWIDGB of his boolcs, illustrated by lantern slides of 

£ [832-1808), author and mathematician, best bis own devising. llo also mado a mo- 
aown by ms pseudonym, ‘ Lewis Carroll,’ dianical Humpty-Dumpty (a charaotor in 
was born at Darosbury, near Warrington, ‘Through tho Looking Glass’) for this pur- 
on 27 Jon, 18S2, tho eldost sou of OUarles pose. 

Dodgson, inoumbont of Darosbury, after- To Dodgson’s shynoss may partially be 
wards archdoacon of Richmond and ono of attributed the circumatance that Ms frioud- 
the canons of Ripon Cathedral, and of his ships were oorrlod on more by letter flion 
wife and first cousin, Francos Jane Lut- by personal intorcourso; aud it may account 
'indge. _ to some oxtout for the fact that his most 

As a child ho displayed quaint precocity, ohorished intimates were little girls, in en- 
It is told of him that he supplied earthworms tertaining whom ho was tireless. There is 
with weapons^in order thot they might fight also no doubt that tho dictates of a oou- 
with more efibet, fostered snails and toads, soionco which was perhaps over exacting 
and inquired porsistcntly the moaning 01 for daily life were obeyed too dosoly for 
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him to ho companiouahle to ordinary adult In 1866 appeared ' Alice’s AdTOutareT' 
persons. He made, however, acquointanee Wonderland,’ tiie work by which with’t" 
with eminent men — among them Ruslrin, pendant, ‘Through the Looking Glass ni 
Tennyson, Millais, and Rossetti—of whom what Alice found there ’ (ISTl), big ^ ™ 
ho has loft valuable photographs, amateur is best known and will he taown. Therein 
photography having been successfully proo- the author’s gift of absurd comic invention 
tised by him almost from boyhood. _ and delicate fanciful fun is at its richest- 
Dodgson went to Russia with Dr. Liddon while the circumstance that the books on' 
in 1867, and visited London and its theatres giuatod in the wish to amuso one of his litth 
periodically; but he remained essentially girl-friends animated them with a charm 
an Oxford man to the very last. At the and humanity that are not to be found b 
same time he took practically no part in the same dogr^ in anything else he wrote 

college business, and had no wide educa- The little girl in question was Alice Liddell 
tioniu enthusiasms or university ideals. But (afterwardsMrs.Ruginald Hargreaves) Dean 

he was always quick to comment upon any LiddeU’s second daughter, to whom the oti- 
Oxford matters that interested him. Ilis ginal story of Alice was told on a river 
curious ironical gifts are nowhere better excursion. It was then written out as ‘Alice's 
exemplified than m the humorous oblique Adventures Underground,’afaosimilersprint 

protests which he put forth every now and of which was issued in 1836. The first 
then in the sixties and early seventies as his edition of ‘Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
contrihutiou to public discussions on ques- lend,’ issued iu July 1866, was withdrawn 
tions afl'ocling Oxford: such ns ‘The Dyna- by the author on Mcount of the defective 
micsof a Particle,’in 1866, when Qlodstone xuiuting of _ Tenniel’s illustrations. The 
and Mr. Gathorne Hardy (afterwards Vis- book was reissued in November of the same 
count Oranhrook) were contesting the repre- year, altliough dated 1866 (Athenaum 
scutation of the university; and‘The New 11 Aug. 1900). On its true appearance' 
Belfry,’ in 1873, a very successful attempt ' Alice’s Adventures in Wonderbnd’—or 
to throw ridiottlo on tire ugly wooden box ‘Alice iu 'Wonderland,’ as it is abbreviated 
which wos placed on the roof over the hall by most persons—was immediatsly popular 
slnircoss at Ohrist Church in order to houso and it has boon popular ever since, with a 
tho hells that hud to be removed from the popularity only oqunllod by its companion, 
cathedral tower. Tho new Wolsoy tower ‘ Through the Looking Glass,’ which, under 
was built instead, iu answer to the outcry, the full title, ‘ Through the Looking Glass 
Dodgson also occusionally displayed some and what Alice found there,’ when puh- 
interest in more general matters, and from lished in 1871, received a wuluome the more 
time to time addressed letters to the Lon- warm for having had such a predecessor, 
don papers on subjects near to him, such as _ Tho success of both hooks was groatly fo^ 
the employment of children in theatres—a tified by tho drawings of Mr. (afterwords 
practice in which he saw no harm—and the Sir) John Tenniol. ‘ Alice in Wonderland' 
eight hours question. These public nttor- has been translated into French, German, 
ances were always shrewd and witty. To a Italian, and Dutch; quotations from it and 
large extent, however, Dodgson was a solitary from itij companion volume have passed into 
from first to last, living his own lialf-clois- the language, and their dramatis persmts 
tral, fastidious, ecoentrio life, with the odd constitute a now nursery mythology. The 
creations of his nimble fantastic brain for author accomplislicd what was practically a 
principal company. He diod at Guildford, now thing in writing—a persuasive yet rol- 
at his sistors’ home, on 14 Jan. 1808, aged licking madness that by its drollery fasei- 
66. nates ohildron, and by its cleverness their 

Dodgsou’s first literary efforts for anything oldors. Tho two ‘Alice’books were ebto- 
more x’ublio than Oxford periodicals were matised iu 1836 by Mr. Savile Qlarke, and 
written for the ‘Oomio Times,’founded in the play was successfnllyprodnced in London 
1863. In 1866 ‘The Train’was started, for the Christmas holiifays of that year. It 
under the editorship of Edmund Yatos, and has since hocn revived more than once, and 
to this Dodgson contributed verse. It was has boon psrformod on provincial tours. 
Yates who fixed upon the name ' Lewis Dodgson took great interest in the adapta- 
Cavroll’ from a list of four suggested pseudo- tion, and wrote for it a song to be sung hy 
nyms sent him by Dodgson, Lewis being tho ghosts of the oysters which the walrus 
derived md Ludovicns from Lutwidgo, and and carpenter had eaten, and also additional 
Carroll vid Carolus from Charles. By this linos to the vorses beginning ‘ ’Tis the voice 
name he is known to thousands who havo of tho lobster.’ 

never heard of his patronymic. Dodgson’s uoxt notable experiment in Iiis 
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‘The Ilunting of the 
rarso 


vein was ‘The Hunting - 
?S’1876,a bewildering: story m . 

: SflllT as brilliant as anything its author 

rCstudents. The theory that it is on 
of the pursuit of fame has perhaps 
^ot until 1889 did ‘Sylv'io 

“a Prune 'Dodgson’s next book for ohil- 

Sl appearrto ho followed in 1893 by 
&B wd Bruno Concluded.' This story 
it be called successful, Tho author 
.(taunted to do two things at once: ha tnod 
tairiite a drolly fanciful story for children, 
jig. hia known manner, and also to provide 
theiteldors with theological dogma. Though 
ie book exhibits his deeply religious mind 
in a beautiful light, and shows now and 
grain that his powers of comic invention 
kdnot weakened, it remains divided against 


Besides the fanciful works which Bodg 
issued under his familiar pseudonym of 
Lewis Carroll, ha made many serious con¬ 
tributions in his own name to mathematical 
literature; but, despite tho true gruatnoss of 
bis mathematical talent, the limited charac¬ 
ter of liis reading in malhemntics deprived 
most of hie published mathematical work of 
iHiume value. The native aoutonoss and 
fflgcnuity ofhisintellootlod him to devote 
jiuoli attention to formal logic, in whoso 
intricate puzzles he delighted, and ho almost 
seemed to have convinced liimsolf that it 
wae an engine for the discovery of new 
truth, instead of a means of dolocting error— 
that more could he got out of the promissos 
tbsn was put into them. But this failing 
did not hamper him in dealing with a sub¬ 
ject in wliioh he was ospeoially intorestod— 
elementary geometry. Voimps it oven 
added to the enthusiasm with which ho 
pursued its study. Ilis ono valuablo con¬ 
tribution to matliomatics is ‘ Euclid and his 
Modem Rivals ’ (London, 1870). Many, 
exousahly, refused to accept tho book 
seriously; it woe dedicated to tho mumory 
of Euclid, and tlirown into dramatic form, 
while scattered up and down it wore many 
iokea which would have boon nioronmnorous 
but for the criticism of friends to whom the 
proof-sheets were shown, B ut whon slripipod 
of its external ecoentricitica it was a roally 
serious contribution to Euclidian goomotry, 
and went far to vindicate tho unique posi¬ 
tion of Euclid’s elements as a iirst text-hook 
of geometry, by a careful and systomatio 
examination of tho various troatisos which 
Lad been produced by way of substitutes 
for it. 

Besides the books already mentioned, 
Dodgson wrote: 1. ‘ Syllabus of Plano Alge- 


braiool Geometry,’ Oxford, 1860. 2, ‘For- 
muliB of Plano Trigonometry,’ O.xford, 1861. 

S._ ‘An Elementary Treatise on Detor- 
minants,’ London, 1867. 4, ‘Phantasma- 

r ria and other Poems,’ London, 1878, 
‘ Euclid, Books I and II,’ London, 1882, 

6. ‘ Rhyme P or Reason f’ (a reprint, with 
additions, of ‘Pliontnsmogoria’ and ‘The 
Hunting of tho Snark’h London, 1883. 

7. ‘The Principles of Parliamentary Repre- 
sontation,’ Loudon, 1884. 8. ‘A Tangled 

Talc,’ London, 1886. 9. ‘The Game of 
Logic,' London, 1887. 10. ‘ Ouriosa Mnthe- 
matica,’ 3 parts,London, 1888-98. 11, ‘The 
Nursery Alice,’ London, 1890. 12. ‘Sym¬ 
bolic Logic,' London, 1890. 

Hodgson issued from time to time pam¬ 
phlets on various subjects, such as descrip¬ 
tions of games of iutulloctiial activity that 
ho had invented; hints to mathematical 
oxaminers; and advice coucoruiug letter- 
writing. 

[Tho Life and Letters of Lewis Carroll, by 
Stuart Hodgson Collingwood, 1808; Tlio Lowia 
Carroll Picture Book, odilod by Stuart Hodg- 
son Collingwood, 1800; Tho Story of Lowis 
OarroU, by lea Bowman, 1800; Bemiiiiseonces 
of Oxford, by Rev. W. Tnckwell, 1000, pp. 
161-8; 'Timre obiltt,iry notico, 16 Jan. 1808 ; 
information from tho Rev. E. F. Sampson.] 

E. V. L. 

DOHSON, JOHN GEORGE, first 
JlAnoN MoNic-BminoN (1825-1897), politi¬ 
cian, horn at 12 Ilortford Street, Mayfair, 
liondon, on 18 Oct. 1826, was tho only son 
of tho liiglit Ilonourahle Sir John Dodson 
[q. V.] lie was educated nt Eton from 1838 
and gained thore in 1811 and 1842 tho prince 
consort’s prizes for modern languages. He 
matriculated from Ohrial Church, Oxford, 
on 9 June 1843, and graduatod B.A. in 1847, 
wlu'n ho obtained n first class in classics, 
and M.A. in 1861. In 1863 ho was callod 
to tlm bar at Lincoln’s Imi. 

On leaving Oxford in 1817 Dodson spent 
two years in travel in tho East, going as fitt 
as Baghdad, and on his return journey visit¬ 
ing Albania and Montenegro. Ho stayed 
for three months in 1848-0 in Cyprus, and 
Ills account of that island, which was Oien 
lit,tin known, was roprodiiood in sueoossivo 
odilions of Murray’s ‘ Handbook ’ down to 
1872. Ilis eastern tour was soon followed 
by trovol in other parts of tho world. In 
1868 ho visited the United States, and 
during tho Orimoan war of 1864-6 visited 
the Crimea. Ilo possessed great facility as 
a linguist, which ho retained through life. 
An ardent mountaineer, ho was a member 
of the Alpine Club. His narrative of an as- 
cout of ‘ tho passugos of tho Glacier dn Tour 
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and of the Ool de Miam in September 1860 ’ 
is printed in ' Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers ’ 
(2nd series), i. 189-207. 

Dodson nnsuccessfiill^ contested in the 
liberal interest the division of East Sussex 
in July 1862 and March 1867, but in April 
1867 he was returned at the head of the 
poll and was a representative of the con¬ 
stituency until Pebruaiy 1874. At the 
general election of 1874 he was returned to 
parliament for the city of Chester, and was 
again returned in April 1880, being shortly 
aitprwards re-elected on receiving an oilice 
under the crown. But subsequently the 
earlier election was declared void on peti¬ 
tion; and, although the second election re¬ 
mained uni^ugned, he could neither sit 
nor vote. lie consequently found a new 
seat at Scarborough, and represented that 
constituency from July 1880 until 1884, 
when he became a peer. 

For three years (1868-61) Dodson was 
prominent in urging in the House of Com¬ 
mons the repeal of the hop duties, which 
Gladstone removed in 1801. In 1863 he 
carried through the House of Commons the 
act enabling imiversity electors to vote by 
means of voting papers. _He introduced in 
1861 a biU for the abolition of tests at the 
universities (Skda-kbu DBiris 0 N,J?bfcs, 1900, 
pp. 167-^. From February 1866 to April 
1872 Dodson was chairman of committees 
and deputy-speaker of the House of Com¬ 
mons, and on 10 1872 ho was created 

a privy councillor, Ho was an authority on 
parliamentary procedure, and his speech' on 
private bill legislation ’ on 18 Feb. 1868 was 
printed, He was hnancial secretary to the 
treasury from August 1873 to February 1874, 
and for three years (1874-0) he was chair¬ 
man of tho committee of public accounts. 

In April 1880, on the formation of Glad¬ 
stone’s second ministry, Dodson was mado 
president of tho local government board 
with a seat in tho cabinet. During his first 
year of cabinet olfico he carried the govern¬ 
ment’s Employers’ Liability Act through 
the House of Commnns. On 20 Dec. 1882 
he was transferred to the post of chancellor 
of the duchy of Lancaster. That oiHoe he 
retained till October 1884, wheu ha retired 
from the government and was created Baron 
Monk-Bretton of Oouyboro and Ilurstpier- 
point on 4 Nov. 1881 (upon this curious com¬ 
bination in a title see G, E. C^okatnh], JPeer- 
nye, v. 330). He filled political ollice with 
credit, and was reckons a sound man of 
business, but his abilities ‘ did not appear on 
the surface, and many people were puazled 
at the success he attained’ (ALOtiiutOB' WnsT, 
Eeeolhotiom, i. 65), 


In 1886 Lord Monk-Brettoadedl^ 
accept Gladstone’s home-rule policv * i 
thenceforth took no prominent uaT+ I' , 
tics. During the parliamentary me® l' 

had always lived a retired life in hisco^te 
home at Oonyboro, SussexLand took 3 
part in county business. He was the 
chairman of the East Sussex Countv 0^^ 
cil (1889-92). ““lyUiBi. 

Lord Monk-Bretton died at 0 
Place. London, on 26 May 1897, auTiS^ 

buried in theohurchyard of Baroomb6.SiisaeT 

on 29 May, his ostalo of Oonyhoro beint 
in that parish. There is a memorial tablet 
to him in the church of Ilm'stpierBomt 
Sussex, where several of his forefathei' 
were buried. Ho man-ied there, on 3 Jm 
1866, Florence, second daughter of 
John Campion of Danny, Susae-x, and bad 
iasue one eon and three daughters, 
widow survived him. A por&ait by Sir 
Francis Grant was presented to herbybia 
Bast Sussex constituents in 1874 on his re¬ 
tirement from the representation. Anotbet 
WBs painted by Fi-aiik Topbam, R,I., b, 
1896; a replica, paid for ^ subscription 
hangs in the council chamber of the East 
Sussex County Council. 

Tie wi'ote 'in the ‘Edinburgh Review’ 
and contributed to the collections of tbs 
Sussex Arohmologioal Society (xv. 13847)aa 
article on some old acts of parliament lelatiog 
to Suesex roads. IIo was chairman of that 
society’s annual meetings for 1870 (Rye and 
Camber Oastlo), 1872 (Parham), and 1873 
(Lewos). 

[Burke’s Poorngo; Poster’s Alumni Oirai; 
Mon ot the Timo, 1896 edit.; Sussex Daily News, 
26 Mojf 1897, p. 6 , 31 May, p. 6 ; private in¬ 
formation .J W. P, C, 

DONALDSON, JOHN (1799-1876), 
author of ‘ Agricultural Biogr^hy,’ ma 
born in Northumberland in 1799, and was 
probably related to James Donaldson ( 7 f. 
1794) [q, V.], whoso subjects he made® 
own. His ohiof writings, upon the title- 

^ 01 which ho is dosorihcd as ‘Professor of 
ly’ and ‘ Government Land Drainags 
Surveyor,’were; 1. ‘A Treatise on Manates,’ 
1842. 2. ‘ Tho Enemies to Agricultuie, So- 
tanical and Zoological,’ 1847. 3, ‘ Soils and 
Manures,’ 1861. 4. ‘Agricultural Bio¬ 

graphy,’ 1864! a very uaoful apeoimen of 
biographical grouping, though the notices 
are often merely bibliographical. 6 . ‘ British 
Agriculture; Cultivation of Land, Manage¬ 
ment of Crops, Eoonomjr of Animals,’ 18b0, 
4to; an elahoratu compilation dedicated to 
the Duke of Argyll, 

Donaldson was presented to the Chatte^ 
house by the PrinooConsort in August 1866, 
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brother there on 22 March 
Elizabeth 

a Widow. In the year after hie death 
Shumous work on ‘ Saburban Farming > 
^^dited by Bobei-t Scott Burn. 

fTuBea, 29 March 1878 (an account of the 
• l.rfnfnhieh Donaldson’s sudden doatli by 
W the cause); Notes and Queriw, 
ShT. ^8. 76; Donaldson’s Works; Brit. 
Jlus-Cat.] 

DONNELLY, Sib ROSS (1761 P-1840), 
.dmiral, son of a Dr. Donnelly, was born 
tout 1761. _ After serving under Vice- 
Harriot Arbuthnot [q. v.J on the 
coast of North America, and at the capture 
ofOhsrlestowu in 1780, he was promoted on 
the Newfoundland station to bo lieutenant 
of the rioop Morning Star on 27 8opt._ 1781. 
After the peace he served ns mate in the 
Esiit India Company’s service, hut returned 
to the navy m 1793, and was appointed first 
lieutenant of the Montagu, which ship, 
after the death of her captain, James Mont- 
[3' coinmandod in the battle of 
1 June 1791. As Howe exprossod approval 
of his conduct, and Sir Alexander Hood 
(Lord Bridport) [q. V.] wrote him a com- 
phmentaiy letter, Donnelly and his friends 
mected some more marked aoknowledg- 
BHitof his service than the promotion to 
eommander’s rank, which, together with 
the other first lieutenants of tlio ships en¬ 
gaged, he received on 6 July 1704. lie 
h^ed that the gold medal given to some of 
the flog officers and captains [see Ilowih 
Hiohabd, EabIi] would bo given to him, and 
applied for it; but was told that it was 
only given to those who wero post captains 
at the dale of the battle. This rule was 
aft^ards modified, and, both after the Nile 
and Trafalgar, first lieutenants who suc¬ 
ceeded to the command by the death of 
their captain receivod the gold modal. 
Donndly was, however, promoted to bo 
captain on 24 June 1706, and appointod 
to the Pegasus frigate in the North Sea with 
Admiral Duncan. Fromhor hewas movod to 
the Maidstone on the coast of France, in 
whioh, in 1801, ho brought home a valuable 
convoy of 120 merohant shiiis from Oporto 
—a service for which the merchants of 
Oporto presented him with a handsome 
piece of plate. Towards the end of the 
veer he was moved to the Narcissus, whidi 
k' the next throe years ho commanded in 
the Mediterranean, attaohed to the fleet 
under Nelson. In 1806, still in the Nar¬ 
cissus, he accompanied Sir Home Riggs 
Popham [q. v.] to the Oapo of Good Hope, 
and afterwards to Buenos Ayres, whence 


he returned to England with despatches, in 
which his individual services were highly 
commended both by Popham and the 
genoral in command of the troops. He was 
then appointed to the Ardent of 64 guns, 
and went hack to the Rio do la Plata in 
command of a convoy of transports. At 
the capture of Monte Video ho commanded 
the naval brigade, and rendered important 
service both in transporting the heavy guns 
and in erecting hattories [see Ahohmutv, 
SiE Samuhi,]. In 1808 Donnelly was op- 
pointod to the Invincible, a 74-gun ship, in 
which he joined the squadron ofi'^Cadiz, and, 
lator on, the main fleet oft’ Toulon under 
Lord Oollingwood. In 1810 his eyes be¬ 
came disabled by cataract, and he was 
forced to resign his command. Two years 
later ho had so far recovered os to apply 
for employment, and was appointed 
to the Devonshire, which ho fitted oui. 
The conclusion of peace, however, prevented 
her going to sea, and Donnelly had no 
further service, though he was promoted to 
bo rear-admiral on 4 Juno 1814; vioe- 
admiral on 27 May 1826; admiral on 
28 Juno 1888. lie was nominated a E.O.B. 
on 28 Feb. 1837. lie died on 80 Sept. 1840. 
lie was married and left issue. Dis eldest 
daughter, Anne Jane (d. 1866), married, on 
18 April 1816, George John, twentieth lord 
Audloy, and had issue. 

[Marshall’s Roy. Nav. Biogr. ii. (vol. i. pt. 
ii.) 813«. This memoir, apparoiibly supplied by 
Donnelly himsolf, is roiu'ouuoed vilh a W ad< 
ditions in Bent, Mag. 1811, i. 06; Navy Lists.] 

J. K. L. 

DORION, Sib ANTOINE AIME (1818- 
1891), chief justice of the court of queen's 
bench, Quebec, horn in the parish of Stc.- 
Aime de la Perado, in the county of Oham- 
Xflain, Lower Oanaua, on 17 Jon. 1818, was 
son of Pierre Antoine Dorion by his wife 
Genevieve, daughter of P. Bureau, Edu¬ 
cated at the Nicolet College, Dorion studied 
law and was received as advocate in January 
1842. lie took a loading position at the 
Montreal bar from an early date, and luain- 
tainod it with case until he retired in 
1874. He was created queen’s counsel in 
1808. 

Dorion’s name is found among the 826 
BuhscriptiouB to the annexation manifesto 
of 1849. About the same time ho joined 
the vew advanced JRokos party founded by 
Louis Joseph Papineau [q.v.], and hocame a 
frequent oontrihiitor to the columns of its 
organ, ‘L’Avenir.’ In 1864 Dorion was 
oloctod member for Montreal, and retainod 
the seat tUl 1861. A clear, easy, and ornate 
spookor both in English and French, ho bo- 
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came leoder of the extreme winff of the the resignation of the ministry 
French Canadian liberal party. In 1807 he accession of the liberals, Dorion bp*'™ 
declined to join the Tachfi-Macdonald go- minister of justice and member of 
yernment; but the yoar following he east council (7 Nov. 187S). The laws ott? 
in his fortunes with Q-eorge Brown [q. v. dominion which pertain to dections j 
Suppl.] Their administration lasted only election trials are his worlr. On 1 1 
forty-oight hours, yet it gave rise, directly 1874 he was appointed chief-justice of rt* 
and in£reotly, to many intricate questions court of queen’s bench in Quebec. He w 
of a constitutional character that troubled administrator of his native province 
the peace of Canada for nearly twenty years short time during 1876, from the death rf 
(MA 0 Ki]S 2 in,Xi^e^Froioji, chap.x.; Todd, Lieutenant-governor Caron to the apooint 
Parliamentary Government in the British ment of Luo Letellier de St.-Just ^ Th 
Colonies, 1894, pp. 763-9). order of knight bachelor was confemil 

Although he suflered defeat in Montreal him on 4 Oct. 1877. 

at the hands of (Sir) George Etienne Car- Dorion’s judgments have contributedmuch 

tier V.] in 1861, Dorion joined the Sand- to the elucidation of the Canadian federal 
field Macdonald-Sieotta cabinet as provincial system. They boar principally on the pt®. 
secretory in May 1862, and found a con- vinoial taxing power, on the meaning to be 
Btituenoy in Plochelaga, which he continued attributed to tho words ‘ direct taatwa 
to represent for the next ton years. IIo within the province.’ Among them maybe 
withdrew from the ministry within a year mentioned tho ease of tlio Queen’s Insmante 
avowedly on the ground that ha had_ no Co. (1 Cart. 161), Deed’s case (1 Cart. 196) 
faith in the intercolonial railway jirojocl and tho Bank of Toronto v. Lamb (4 Cartl 
then advocated by the government. A few 44). A more gonci'al review of the Canadiaa 
weeks later tho cabinet was reconatrnolod division of power will bo found in Dabiav. 

with a view to the forthcoming elections The Temporal Dies Boai'd(l Cart. 898), whets 

and on tho basis of abolishing, in so far as Dorlon’s decision, leaning in favour of tbs 
representation in tlie osaomhly is concerned, province, was reversed on appeal to 4is 
the dividinglines between Uppor and Lower country. But, whether sot aside or siu- 
Canada. TheronponDorionbeoame attorney- joined, bis judgments in all cases carry tbs 
general east and the acknowledged leader impression of calm doliboration, widejari- 
of the French-Oanadian liberals (.June 1863). dical cnltiiro, logical training, and a happy 
TheohangoofpTagi'ammogaveliUlestrengtu power of expression, 
to the ministers. After a severe etruggle lie died on Si May 1891. In 1848 Dorioa 
for existence the administration rosigued mnxriod tho daughter of Dr. Treslllec of 
(March 1864). Montrool. 

The Quebec resolutions, tho basis of tho [Taylor’s Port, of Brit. Americans, i. 229. 
present eystem of Canadian federation, oomo 216; BibaiuVs Le Pant InSon Con. p. 77; Denfs 
up for consideration in 1866. Dorion op- Ooii.Port.aoll.iv.66; Morgan’sIiegalDirsctnty, 
posed them with great force, expressed lue p. 212; N. 0. Colt's Political Appointments, p, 
preference for a federal union of the Cnnndas 86; Gmy’s Confederation, i. 196, 229, 230-43; 
only, with guarantees for the special into- Turcolto’s Oanmlo sons Tunion, pi. ui. c. h,; 
rests of each eection, and declared that a Dont’e Lust Forty yoars, chaps, xxxvii.xrtvui.; 
scheme of that kind would hove been laid Ocrin-Lnjoio’s Diz Ans an Can. pp,486-.329; 
before the house by the Brown-Dorion go- Toronto aiobo, 1 June 1891; Canadian Haa- 
vernment if it had been permitted to uniSld T. B. B. 

its policy, DOUDNEY, DAVID ALFEBD mil- 

In 1872, having continued to leprcsont 1894), educationist and author, son of John 
Ilochelaga after the federation, he announcod Doudney (d. 1834), was horn on 8 March 
his intention to retire from public life, but 1811 at lus fathers liousp, 386 Mile End 
he was induced to oiler himself as a candi- Terrace, FoiTsoa, Charles Diokens was bom 
date for Napierville at the general olcctions in the next house eleven months later. At 
ofthatyeos, and was txium^autly returned, the age of thirteen Doudney was appren- 
He was named in the ensuing session with ticed to a printer at Southampton, and he 
Mr, Edward Blake to represent the opposi- subsoquonlly joined ihe staff of the ‘Hamp- 
tiou on a select committee appointed to in- shiro Advertiser,’ In 1832 he moved to 
quire into certain charges which wore mado London, and was engaged by Messrs. Jowett 
against the government in connection with & Mills, printers, of Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 
the Pacific Dailway ohorter (1873). Kio until 1836, when he sot up a printing busi- 
commitlee took no evidence and made no ness of his own, first at Holloway, and then 
report. Other disclosures brought about in Long Lone, Aldorsgate Street, a site now 
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Motropolitiui Bailway ata- 
• " In 1840 Doudney purchased and ho- 
.Jitor of the ‘ Gospel Magazine,’ and 
®?r 16 he retired from hU printing proas. 

Tn November of the latter year- ho wont 
iMlond to distribute funds raised by 
of the ‘Gospel Magazine’ for the 
Idfef of the Irish famine. In the following 
r»lr he was ordained deacon and priest in 
he Angliean ohuroh by the bishop_ of 
r^hel. and from 1847 to 1809 he was viooi 
Blrush ond curate of Monksland, oo. 
Word. Impressed by the poverty and 
iUranee of the people, Doudney established 
llndustriftl, infant, and ngrioulturaraohoola 
(, Bo nninhftn or Bonmahon, as bo spelt it. 
Various kinds of teohnioal instruction were 
amplied, and a printing press sot up, from 
wfe was issued Doudney’s abridgment of 
Gill’s 'Exposition of the Old and Now 
Testaments i' the former, which comprised 
fear stout double-column volumes, axipeorod 
between 1862 and 1864, and the lattor in 
two volumes, 1862-8. lie also issued from 
the Bonmahon press a poriodiool entitled 
‘Old Jonothan,’ which ho continued to edit 
nntil his death. Doudney published at 
Bonmahon an aeeount of thaso aohools in 
'A Pictorial Outline of the Iliac and Pro¬ 
gress of the Bonmahon Schools/1866, lOmo. 

Doudney loft Ireland in 1809 to become 
perpetual curate of St. Luko’e, Budminslor, 
Bristol, wkere ho eatahlisliod industrial 
schools similar to thoso at Boiimaliou. IIo 
cantiaued to edit the ‘Gospel Magazine’ 
and' Old Jonathan,’ and puhliabed a largo 
number of tracts and other devotional works, 
hi 1866 he edited tho ' llooolloclions and 
Bemains' of the Bov. George David Doudney, 
his cousin and hrother-iii-law, an evangelical 
divine like kimself. Doudney also look an 
active part in many charitable uialitutions, 
particularly tho Friutore’ Ooi'iioiation. lie 
retired from St. Luke’s in 1600, and in that 
year was presented with a thousand pounds 
m recognition of his fifty years' editorship 
cf the 'Gospel Magazine.' IIo moved to 
SonthviDe, Granada Boad, Southseo, whore 
he died on 21 April 1803. IIo was buried 
in Southsea cemetery on the 26th. lie was 
twice marriod, and left four sons and two 
daughters. A portrait of Doudney is given 
in the ‘ Gospel Magazine ’ for May 1893, and 
is prefixed to his ‘Memoir.’ 

[llemoir of D. A. Doudnoy, by his oldest son 
and oldest daughter, 1893 (2utl odil. 1894); 
worhs in Brit. Mils. Libr.; Grookford’s Clerical 
Directory, 1891; Timas, 24 and 25 April 1888; 
City Press, 26 April 1893; Mon of tlio Time, 
13th edit.; Gospel Mngazino, May and Jiino 
1893.] A. P. P. ! 


DOUGLAS, SiK JOHN SIIOLTO, 
eighth MABfttriS OB Qn]3BNBMlEnW184^ 
1900), oldest son of Archibald WUliam 
Douglas (1818-1868), seventh marmiis, who 
married on 2 Jime 1810 Caroline Maigaret, 
younger daughter of General Sir WilliamBo- 
bert Clayton, hart., waaborn on 20 July 1844, 
^d succeeded bis father as eighth marquis 
in 1868. He served in the navy for five 
years (1860-64) and bold a commission in 
the first Dumfriesshire volunteers. From 
1872 until 1880 he sat os a reprosentatiye 
peer for Scotland, but he was not re-elected 
in 1880. Except in this capacity his public 
acts wore of a strictly unoificial character. 
IIo became somewhat notorious as a sup¬ 
porter of Charles Bradlaugh [q. v. Suppl.] 
and secularism, and at tho Globe Theatre on 
14 Bov. 1882 he rose in the stalls and de- 
nouncod Tennyson’s ‘ imaginary free-thinker' 
in tho ‘ Fromise of May ’ as an' abominable 
caricature.’ The marquis became oven more 
notorious in 1806, when ho was charged at 
Marlborough Street police-court with pub¬ 
lishing a dofamatoiy libel on Oscar Wilds 
[q. V. SuppihJ, and on taldng his trial at tho 
central criminal court was acquitted (6 April) 
on tho grounds that the ‘hhel ’was justifiable 
and was published ' for the public benefit.’ 

Queen^erry is best rememborod as a 
patron of boxing. When tho prize-ring fell 
mto final disrex’ute in England about 1860, 
tlio Amateur Athlotio Club was founded by 
John Ohambers, whom Quoenshorry sup- 
porlod, with a view to onconriige boxing 
conloBts. Uaiidsomo challenge cups were 
ofiured by Quoonsborry, and in 1807 a body 
of special rules was drawn up undor lus 
supervision, which have siiico borne tho 
name of ‘QuooiiHbeiry rnlos.’ In 1881 
Quoonsherry piibliahod a mudilation in blank 
verso ontillod ‘The Spirit of tho Matter- 
bom.’ lie died m London on 31 Jon. 1900, 
and Ills Tomaiiis after ci'omation wore buried 
in the fomily bnrying-plaoe at Binmounl, 
Dumfriesshiro, on 3 Fob. 1900. lie married, 
first, on 20 Feb. 1866, Sibyl (who divorced 
liiro on 22 Jan. 1887), yoiiugor daughter of 
Alfred Montgomery, and had issue four sons 
and one daughter. He married, sooondly, 
on 7 Nov. 1893 Ethol, daughter of Edward 
Ohorles Woodoii of Exetor (marriage an¬ 
nulled 1891). He was Bucceodod os ninth 
marquis by his oldosl surviving son, Percy 
Sholto Douglas. 

TTis older son, Francis Archibald Dougins, 
called Viscount Drumlanrig (1867-1804), 
lord-in-waiting to the queen (1892-4), noted 
ns assistant private sooretary to Lord Boso- 
bory when the latter became foreign secro- 
tary in Clad stone’s 1892 ministry. In order 
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'CUTm^A^SiK JAMES NIOnOLAS 

&SS of Stdla Houbo, Penzance, super- 
TS»nt ensineer to tlio corporation of 

frames Douglass of Wmloton, oo. Durliam, 
Sn at Bow on 16 Oct. 1826, Ilia fatlier 
S being in the employ of MesMB. Hunter 
He was educated nt Newoaatle- 


Sne, end at Bridgend under the Rev. E. 

4 Mid was then opprantioed to Meaara. 
<1 > . -"-giig]! at Bow. 


"Ib 18i7 he became assistant to his father, 
«ad helped liim in the erection of the light¬ 
house on the Bishop's Rook in the Seilly Isles. 
He then became manager to Messrs. Laycoclt 
on the iTyne, where he remained till 1864, 
when he was appointed resident engineer of 
thefiunFleet Pile lighthouse, and afterwards 
of the Smells Rock lighthouse near Millbrd 
Ilsven. This latter work was ono of exlra- 
ordinaty difficulty and danger. Douglass 
always accompanied the working party, and 
was the first to land and the last to leave. 
He hud many narrow escapes, and during 
the terrible gale of October 1869, when the 
Boyal Charter woe wrecked, it was thought 
that the whole of the working party had 
been downed i hut the small sailing tender 
in which the party embarked from the rook 
succeeded at length in making Swansea 
harbour. 

la 1861 Douglass became resident engi¬ 
neer on the Wolf Rock lighthouse; this 
lighthouse was not comploted till 1870, and 
the dangeroue nature oi the work is oleorly 
shown in the paper written by Douglass, 
wUch described its construction [Pi’oceedinys 
insf. Ciwi Engine&'s, xxx. 1). In October 
1S62 be was appointed chief engineer to the 
comoration of Trinity House in sucrossion 
to James Wallcer, For the 'rrinily Bro thren 
he designed many iinportaiit lighthouses, 
hut the work with which his name will 
always be connected was the design and 
eiaolion of a new structnro to take the place 
of the famous Eddystone lighthouse, built 
hy John Smeaton [q. v.] Owing to tho dis¬ 
integration of the rook upon whioh Smeaton’s 
etnictnre stood, it was necessary to Hud a 
sew site and to take down moat of the old 
lighthouse. Not only was tho new structure 
a very remarkable one, hut tho work of 
taking down the upper portion of Smeaton's 
building and re-erecting it on the Hoe at 
Hymouth involvod a tosk of very oonsidor- 
nblediffioulty. Work was begun on 17 July 
1878, and the now lighthouse was opened 
on 18 May 1882, tho cost (below tho original 
estimate) being only 69,2607. On tho com¬ 
pletion of this work ho was kuightod in 


June 1883 (see li, liii, 247, and Ixxv. 20, 
for a description of the lighthouse and of 
its erection). 

Douglass carried out, in conjunction with 
Tyndall and Faroday, many exhaustive ex¬ 
periments on ligblhousc illumination and on 
log-signalling; and in 1870 he presented a 
paper to the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
entitled ‘ Electric Light applied to Light- 
honso Illumination ’ (Proo. In»t, Civil JEng, 
Ivii. 77). In 1884 he was nominated a 
member of the committee appointed by the 
Elder Brethren of Trinity 'Houso to cariy 
out a series of experiments ondifficrent illumi- 
nants for lighthouse work. The committee 
mode thoir experiments at the North Fore¬ 
land, and, as a result of them, they reported 
that oil was the moat economical and suit¬ 
able illuminant for ordinary lighthouses, but 
for tho more important structures on lofty 
headlands, &o., mectrio lighting was better, 

Douglass became a member of the Instir 
tution of Civil Engineers on 6 Fob. 1861, 
and was elected to the council in 1881, Ho 
was elected a follow of the Royal Society in 
1887, and in 1886, at tho Birmingham 
mooting of the British Association, he served 
as president of section 0. 

lie married, on 6 July 1864, Mary, daugh¬ 
ter of JamoB Trogarlhen of St. Mary's, 
Soilly Isles, and died at Bonchuroh in the 
Isle of Wight on 19 June 1898. 

In addition to tho papers contributed to 
the Institution of Civil Engineers mentioned 
above, he published the following pamphlets: 

‘ Spooifloation for Framing Lighthouses,' 
London, 1864; 'Improvements in Coast 
Signals with Remarks on the New Eddy- 
stone L^hthouso,’ London, 1884', and ‘On 
Fluted C&aterloBS Carbons for Ai-c Lighting,’ 
Dondon, 1886. 

[Life of Sir J, N. Donglass, by T. Williams, 
Lond. 1900; obituary notice in me. Inst. Civil 
Engineers, vol. czxxiv.) T, H. B. 

DOULTON’, Sib HENRY (1820-1807), 
the ' greatest poller of the nineteenth oen- 
tuw,’ second son of John Doulton, by his 
■wife Jane (Duneau), was born in Vauxhall 
■WalkjLomboth,in 1820. Ilia younger bro¬ 
ther Fredei'ick (1824-1873) was M.P, for 
Lombotb from 1862 to 1868, His father bad 
started a small pottery at Lambeth with 
throe kilns in 1816, and he moved to High 
Street, Lambeth, in 1828. His staple pro¬ 
ductions appear at first to have been black¬ 
ing and oil bottles and ‘'rohy-fillpot'jugs. 
Among other eorly products 'were ‘reform’ 
bottles, bearing tlio heads of tho king. Grey, 
ItuBsoll, and Brougham. On leaving Uni- 
vorsity Colloge school in 1836 Henry joined 
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his father at the pottery. Worhing his own 
wheel with foot-power he soon became an 
expert ‘ thrower,’ and in 1816 made his first 
distmct success with glazed pipos for sanitary 
purposes. With these, and with earthen¬ 
ware sinks, in the face of many prejudices, 
progress was slowly made. The drm ob¬ 
tained medals in 1861 and 18G2 for large 
Stoneware vessels and appliances for chemical 
purposes. In 1867 they first exhibited orna¬ 
mental work at Paris. About 1870 Doulton 
began to develop his famous ‘s^ailito’ ware, 
a revival in a modified form of the old' agate’ 
or self-glazed stoneware of the late seven¬ 
teenth century, made of a rather hard grey 
or brown material, on which a sharply in¬ 
cised design &om nature is generally drawn, 
apart or the whole being tb enrichly enamelled 
in blue or dark brown. At the exhibition 
at South Hensingtou in 1871 a striking dis¬ 
play was made of the new ware, which was 
justly described as ‘honest, useful, and in 
thoroughly good taste.’ A quantity of the 
pottery' was bought by Queen Victoria, a 
sensation was created among connoissours, 
and a brilliant future assured to the Doulton 
ware. The firm had a magnificent show at 
Vienna in 1873, and in 1878, after the ex¬ 
hibition at Paris in that year, Doulton was 
made a chevalier of the Lfigion d’honneuv, 
His success encouraged him to undertake 
the revival of the old local art of under- 
glazed painting. A school of art was now 
grafted upon the original commercial under¬ 
taking, and by 1886 Doulton had in his 
employ as many as four hundred male and 
female artists, each one an independent do- 
eigner, bound by the rules of the firm to copy 
no previous pattern and to keep no duplicate 
for imitation, in order as far os possible to 
avoid mechanical reproduction. A number of 
individual marks employed by the most talen¬ 
ted of the Doulton artists ^such os George 
Tinwortb, Arthur and Ilunnah Barlow) are 
given in Ohailbrs’e ‘ Marks on Pottery and 
Poroolnin' (1900, p. 879). At the Lambeth 
works on 21 Dec. 1886, in recognition of the 
impulse given by him to the production of 
art pottery in England, the gold Albert 
medal of the Society of Arts was couforrod 
U,pon him by Edward VII while prince 
of Wales. Two years later (on tho occasion 
of the jubilee, when he presented Doulton 
mugs to all the children reviewedhythequeen 
in jflyde fark) he was knighted, and the 
same year witnessed the ereotioii of tho new 
Doulton works above Lambeth Palace, with 
the slender tower familiar as a landmark on 
tho south hank of the Thames. A number 
of developments, each with distinctive 
features of its own, wore grodually intro- 


giience, Doulton Imnnsto, 

Marquetrio, and Burslem wares 
in the sanitary and faience works 
over four thousand persons were 
and the original factories were sunS 
by estahlishmcnts at Burslemrste 
Eowley Eegis, St. Helen’e, 

Sir Ilenry, who was vice-president 
Society of Arts from 1890 to 
keen interest in local affairs, and was i W ‘ 
of St. TbOmOB’B TTflo-nitol P™_ ™10n6r 


diedat-his7e^^;«^ 

London, on 17 Nov. and was CS 
Norwood cemetery. Be married iCS 
^rah (d. 20 0^. feSB), da^hter of 
Zennatj, and loft issue. The business™ 
turned into a jomt-stock company in 

Nows, 27 Nov. 1807 (porteut), tho 
Gazette, 1 Deo. 1887 (portrait); Architcctnw 
January 1898 (portrait); Lit^flold’a pirn 
and Porcolam, 1900; Portfolio, xxi. 8n 
Joninol, Dooembor 1897 ; SoMoty of Arts 

MaoWe-e^En^:S 
of Art and Manufooteve, p. 709; Chaffin’. 
Pottery and Poroofom, 1900; Mngazmaofirf 
August 1807! All the year Eouna, bai. 2601 

T.S. 

DOWELL, STEPHEN (1888-1898) 
legal and historical wi-iter, born at ShomeU 
in the Isle of Wight on 1 May 1838, was the 
eldest son of Stephen Wilkinson DweB 
(1802-1870), rector of Mottiston andSh(». 
well, and from 1848 fill his death vicar of 
Gosfield, Essex; his mother was JnliL 
daughter of Thomas Beasley of SeafiddTro. 
Dublin. Ho was educated at Oheltenlum 
Oollege and Highgate school, whencehepm- 
ceedod to Corpus Ohristi Oollege, Oxfe 
matriculnlingon7 JunelBSl, Itegraduatej 
B.A. in 1866 and M.A. in 1872. lu 1856 
he wos ortiolod to R. Bray, a solicitor of 99 
Greet Russell Street, W.O., and on 1 May 
1863 ho was admitted student of Lincobip 
Inn. In the latter year Polmerston ap¬ 
pointed him assistant solicitor to the hoard 
of inland revenue. IJo resigned this post ia 
August 1896 ond died of pneumonia at 
48 Olnrgos Street on 27 March 1898; ha 
was immarriod. Besides writing voiioua 
legal tracts, one of which, on ‘The Inoonis 
Tax Laws,’_ was published in 1874 and 
reached a third edition in 1890, and compil¬ 
ing a privately printed selection from various 
writers entitled ‘Thoughts and Words’(3 
vols. 1891,1898), Dowell made a valuable 
contribution to historiool Imowledge by his 
work on taxation. In 1876 he puhlished ‘A 
Shotoh of tho History of Taxes in England,' 



■TiXw^lo-wea in 1884 by his ' History I 
iftotion and Taxes in EngW from the 
Irl^t Tunes to the Present Day, Lon- 
J n 4 vols. 8vo. This is the standard work 
OTthe subject, and reached a second edition I 
1888 

“rm-ia in Brit. Mns. Library j Poster’s Alumni I 
oriiTi 1715-18861 Lincoln’s Inn Hecords, 1896, 
i aor- Tunes, 16 June 1808; Athonssnin, 1898, i 
1 jM.'information kindly supplied by the Eov, 

A.F.P. 

dowse, EICnARD (1824-1890), Irish 
into, eon of William Henry Dowse of Dmi- 
saimon, by Maria, daughter of Hugh Donald¬ 
son of the same town, was bom in Dungan¬ 
non on 8 June 1824, and received his early 
edncation in the royal school there. In 1846 
heentered Trinity College, obtaininga sizar- 
ship, and, gnining the distinction of a olns- 
«icsl scLolarship in 1848, graduated with 
honours in 1849. In 1862 Dowse was called 
to the Irish bar. Joining the north-west 
circuit, he early displayed marked forensic 
ability, and in 1883 Became a queen's coun¬ 
sel. In 1869 he was appointed one of the 
oneen’s aerieonta-at-law, and in the same 
year was elected a bencher of the King's 
Inns. A liberid in politics, Dowse was a 
saccessful candidate for tho parliamentary 
rmesentation of Londonderry city (18 Nov. 
1®8), and, taking his scat ns a supporter of 
Gladstone's Irish Church Act, ho was ap- 
aointed in February 1870 solioitor-goneial 
for Ireland, being re-oleoted for London- 
^ny on 16 Feb. In the House of Commons, 
where the prominence of Irish questions 
during his career in it gave him exceptional 
opportunities. Dowse quickly oht ainea a high 
leptation both for ability and wit, his 
speeches being marked by a raev humour, 
joined to a keen inoieiveness, which mado 
him a very effective parliamentary debater. 
In January 1872 Dowse became ottorney- 
general for Ireland in succession to Charles 
Hohert Borry (1834-1897), raised to tho 
beach, and waa a]^pointed a member of tho 
Insh privy council; but in Novembor of 
the same year hia parliamentary career was 
dosed by his acceptance of the office of o 
baton of the Irish court of exchequer, a title 
which Dowse was the last among Irish 

K s to accept. Ho remained a member of 
riah bench until his death, which oc¬ 
curred suddenly in the court-house at Tralee, 
where he was silting os judge of assize, on 
14 March 1890. His career as a judge was 
notone of special distinction, nor 'did Dowse 
ever attain the reputation of a lawyer of the 
first rank; but his judgments were marked 
hysonnd common sense and breadth of view, 
end pointed hy his always ready wit. 

TOI» XXIT —SUP. 


Dowso was a visitor of the Queen's Col- 
logo, Galway, and was twice appointed a 
lord justice for the government of Ireland 
in the absence of the viceroy. 

He married, on 29 Deo. 1862, Catherine, 
daughter of George Moore of Clones, co. 
Monaghan, who died in 1874. 

[Private information; Todd's Sradimtoa of 
Dublin University; Official Heturn of Mem- 
bora of Pari.; Haydn’s Book of Dignities, ed. 
Oolcorby.] 0. L. F. 

DOYLE, Sin FRANCIS HASTINGS 
CHARLES, second baronet (1810-1888), 

_-.1. T__ _UT-J___«!„ 


1810, was the only son of Major-general Sir 
Fronois Hastings Doyle, first baronet (1783- 
1889), by his wife Diana Elizabeth {d, 14 Jan, 
1828), eldest daughter of Sir William 
Milner. General Sir John Doyle, baronet 
[q. v.l was his grcat-unclo; while General 
Sir Quarles Hastinga Doyle [q, v,] was his 
second cousin, and Lioutciinnt-genoral Sir 
Charles William Doyle [q. v,] and Colonel 
Sir John Milley Doyle [q. v.] were hia 
father’s first cousins, lie was first sent to a 
well-known private scliool at Ohelsea, kept 
by a Frenchman named Clfiment, where 
Walter Kerr Hamilton [q. v.l, (Sir) Ilonry 
John Oodrington [q. v.l and others after¬ 
wards well known wereliis contemporaries. 
At the beginning of 1823 he entered Eton 
as the pupil of Richard Okes [q. v.l and 
undoi' tJio hond-mastersliip of John Keato 

! q. V.] There, through the debating society 
lold at Miss Hatton’s, ' a cook and confec¬ 
tioner,’ he formed friendships with Glad¬ 
stone, Arthur Henry Hallnm, James Bruce 
(afterwards eighth Earl of Elgin) [q. v.l 
CliarloB John Oaniiing (afterwards Eari 
Canning) [q. v.], George Angiistus Selwyn 
(1809-1878) [q. v.l, and (Sir) John Hanmor 
^fleiTvords Bhron’Iliwimer) fq. v.] He hoard 
Gladstone’s maiden speech delivered to this 
Booioty, and co-opsrnted with him in editing 
the ‘Eton Misoollnny,' 

At Christmas 1827 Doyle left Eton to 
study with a private tutor, Henry De Foe 
Bolter, rector of Qreetham in Rutlandshire, 
lie matriculated from Christ Church, Ox¬ 
ford, on 6 June 1828, ond went into resi¬ 
dence in January 1880, Among his O.xford 
friends were (air) Thomas Dyke Acland 
V. Siippl.], Sidney Herbert (afterwards 
Boron Horbei’t) [q.v.j, JosotIi Anstioonj, v.], 
and (Sir) Robert Joseph riiillimoro [q. v.J 
Ho was also aoqnaintodwith Manning, while 
hia intercourse with Gladstone booamo very 
intimate. He acted as best man nt Glad- 
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stone’s marriage in 1880, but in after life tbo 
difference in tbeir interests and tbe great 
change in Gladstone’s political views tended 
to drive them apart. 

Doyle took a first class in classics, gra¬ 
duating B.A. in 1832, B.U.L. in 1843, and 
M.A, inl^7. He was elected a fellow of 
A^ll Souls’ in 1836, retaining his fellowship 
until his marriage, After completing his 
university studies he turned his attention to 
the law. On 11 Oct. 1832 he entered the 
Inner Temple as a student, and in 1834 end 
1836 was taken on the northern circuit oe 
marshal by Sir James Forke (afterwards 
Baron 'Wensleydale) [q. v.J, an old family 
friend who was at that time baron of the 
court of exclioquer. On 17 Nov. 1837 ho 
was called to the bar and joined the north¬ 
ern circuit, where ho was shortly nomi¬ 
nated a revising barrister. Ho succeeded 
to the baronetcy on his father’s death on 
6 Nov. 1880. He had not, however, ap- 
quired much practice when his marriage in 
1844 rendered it necessary for him ‘to look 
out for some more remunerative occupation 
than the periodical donning of a wig and 
gown by a briefless barrister,’ In 1846 Sir 
Bobert Feel ofifered him the assistant-solici- 
torship of the excise, with the promise that 
after a year he should bo appointed receiver- 
general of oustoras. These ofiers he ac¬ 
cepted, and abandoning his early ambition 
for legal or parliamentary distinction, he 
continued to Jhold the receiver-generalship 
until 1869, 

Doyle's earliest verses appeared in the 
‘Eton Miscellany.’ In 1834 he published 
his first volume of poetry entitled ‘Mis- 
coUaueous Verses ’ (London, 6voh which he 
reissued in 1840 with a number or additional 
poems. These early verses were some¬ 
what immature, severol of the best poems, 
includinff ‘The Eagle's Nest,' ‘Mehrab 
Khan,’ ‘The Crusader’s Botiun,’ and ‘The 
Catholic,’ a^peari^ for the first time in the 
second edition. In 1844 he issued ‘The 
Two Destinies’ (London, 8vo), a poem 
dealing with social questions; in 1849 
‘ (Edipus, Nii^ of Thebes' (London, 16mo), 
a translation &om the ‘CEdipus Tyrannus’ 
of Sophocles, and in 1862 ‘The Duke’s 
Funeral,’ in memory of the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington. For the next fourteen years he 
published nothing; but in 1866, finding 
Matthew Arnold’s tenure of the professor¬ 
ship of poetry at Oxford coming to an end, 
and desiring to be appointed his successor, 
he published 'The Heturn of the Guards 
and other Poems’ (London, 8vo), with a 
view, as he himself states in his preface, to 
bring himself before the younger members 


of the university. This VolumT^ITTr 
almost all his best poems, including qm‘!! 1 
t^owhich had appeared in hisfemaj^^ 

lie was elected professor of noelw 
1867, and was re-elected in 1872 forif “ 
ther period of five years, boldine a frill? 
ship at All Souls'^ wik his®,^S?^ 
appointment. _ On resigning the profffis„l 
ship he received the honorary deerw ? 
D.&L. on 11 Doc. 1877. Ilis^ 
were puhhshed in 1869, a second series^ 
penring in 1877. Full of interest, hke £ 
his prose writings, they aro discursive anl 
without much unity of plan. They inevitahk 
Bull’ered by comparison with those of li 
predecessor, Matthew Arnold, In the Bn,! 
series the mo.st remarkable feature is hh 
appreciation of the Dorseishire poetiTVillijn 
Barnes [q. v. Suppl.] His second serios was 
more elaborate, consisling of studios of 
Wordsworth, Scott, and SWeespenre. The 
lecture in the first series on Nevwnsn’s 
‘ Dream of Gorontius ’ was translated into 
French in 1860, together with the poem 
itself, and published at Caen. 

In 1800 Doyle exchanged his pest of le- 
coiver-genei-al of oustoms for that of com¬ 
missioner of customs, an appointment which 
be retained until 1883. lie died in T.nn/i.'., 
on 8 June 1888 at 46 Davies Street, Beikeley 
Square. On 12 Deo. 1844 he married at 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, Sidney 
(if, 23 Nov, 1867J, youngest daughter of 
Oharles Watkin Williams Wynn [q.v.j By 
lier bo bad three surviving children—two 
sons and a daughter, 11 is oldest son, l^ancis 
Grenville Doylo, a captain in the 2nd 
goon guards, died from the effects of tbe 
Egyptian campaign on 2 Dec. 1882. Bis 
second son, Everard Hastings, succeeded os 
third baronet. 

Sprang from a family many of whom hod 
been famous as mon of action, Doyle che- 
risliod a supreme admiration of heroism os 
well as a strong love of eoimtry, His 
poetic work is chiefly remarkable for his 
treatment of the ballad, a form of ex¬ 
pression used by many English poets, and 
particular^ by bis favourite author. Sir 
Walter Scott, While these, however, 
bad made the ballad archaic both in sub¬ 
ject and expression, Doyle employed it 
for tbe treatment of oontempora^ events, 
and showed that modern deeds of national 
bravery wore ‘ as susceptible ns any jn the 
far past of free ballad treatment, with all 
the old freshness, directness, and simplicity.’ 
Ills method has boon suecessfully^ followed 
by subsequent writers. Among his notshla 
ballads may bo mentioned ‘ The Bed Thread 
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translatod into 
P„ 3 Wm and bec^mB a favourito <mong tho 
iwra on tbB novtli-weatei'n fronUer of 
?* f ^ThVpi-ivate of the B-iAb,* 'Tho 
&r ’3 Doff,’ ‘The Lobs of the 13ii-kon- 
. ioUrab Khan.- While Doyle-s 
So fame rests chiefly on his ballads, he 
in such poems ns ‘ Tho Platomat:, 
iTbrCatholic,’ and ‘The Death of nootov,’ 
tkat his powers were not confined to a single 
m^e. At the some time it would convey 
fe]sa impression not to observe that most 
nfhis work was commonplace and pedestrian, 
md that though ho often showed genuine 
Mctio feeling he seldom found for it nde- 
SMte expression. Dis verso is generally 
g, P„i.,ninfl.1. rarely instinct with life or trnns- 

fasad with amotion. , 

Besides the works already mentioned, 
Doyle published in 1878 ‘ Itoliin Ilood’a Bay: 
m Ode addressed to tlio English Poojplo' 
fl.ondon, 8vo), and in 1880 his ‘Eemini- 
ficsaces and Opinions.* 

[DoTle's Eeminisoeneos and Opinions; Mo- 
nok by Mr. A. II. Japp, proflxod to the soloe- 
tion of Doyle’s poems in Milos’s Ponts and 
Poetry of tha Century; Maomillan's Magazine, 
Angnat 1888; Saturday Roviow, 10 Juno 1888; 
Kstional Boviow, Novomhor 1880; Oxford 
Ihgazma, IS Juno 1888 ( Poslor’s Mon at tho 
Bor: Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1710-1880; W. B. 
aiadstone’s Personal Bocollootlons of A. £1. 
Jallsmin iJie Doily Telegraph, 6 Jon. 1898_; 
Orasby’s Momoiis of J. B. Hopo-Soott, 1884, 1, 
72-4,] E. I. C. 

DOYLE, HENRY EDWARD (1827- 
1893), director of the National Qallory of 
Ireland, horn in 1827, was third son of John 
Doylo [q. v.], ‘II. B.’ the well-known politi¬ 
cal cartoonist^ and brother of Richard, bottor 
known os ‘Diolc,’ Doylo [q.v.], and of James 
William Edmund Doylo [q. v, SupplJ A 
Itoman catholic by religion, Henry Doylo 
wss appointed, through tlio iiillaonco of Oar- 
dinal Wiseman, commissioner for tho Papal 
States to the London International Exhuii- 
tion of 1862, when he received the order of 
‘Fio Nona ’ in recognition of his sorvioes. 
He was oit snpeiinteudont for tho Dublin 
erbibition three years later; holween 1806 
and 1869 he was honorary secrol ary to tho 
National Portrait Gallery and one of the 
committee for tho three special portrait ex¬ 
hibitions held at South Konsington in 
1868-8. In 1869 he was appointed direc¬ 
tor of the National Gallery of Ireland, in 
Buccession to George Mulvnny. Early in 
life Doyle had studied art practically, hut 
never attained any great proHcionoy. Per 
some time, however, ho was political oar- 
toonist to ‘ Pun,’ and never ont iroly aban¬ 


doned his pencil, A good many portraits by 
him are in existence, iiicliiding two—' Car¬ 
dinal Wisomoii’ and ‘Rioham Doylo’—in 
tho Irish National Gallery. Most of these 
are in a mixture of pencil and water-colour. 

Doylo was created a O.B. in 1880, and a 
J.P. for Wicklow in 1884. He mniTied in 
1860 Jane, daughter of Nicholas Ball [q.v.]. 

lie died suddouly on 17 Peh, 1892. Dur¬ 
ing liis twenty-three years’ iiicumhoncy ot 
the directorship of the Irish National Gal¬ 
lery, ho raised that collection from insignifl- 
canco to a more than respectable place among 
the minor galleries of Europe, and that in 
spite of extromo parsimony on tho part of 
the treasury, 

[Times, 20 Bob, 1892; Mon of llio 'rime, etl, 
1891; private information,] W, A. 

DOYLE, JAMES WILLIAM ED¬ 
MUND (1822-1892), nnlhor of the ‘ OfTioial 
Baronage of England,’ born in London on 
22 Oct, 1822, was tho oldost son of John 
Doyle [q, v,J Richard Doylo [q, v,] and 
Henry Edward Doyle [q, v, Suppl,] wore 
younger hrolhora, ,TamoB was educated as 
a Roman catholic. lie inhorited a portion 
of his father's artistic ability, and in early 
life studied drawing and painting. Among 
other works he exooutod a painting of Dr, 
Johnson reading the manuscript of tho 
* Vicar of Walcoflold,' which was engraved 
and attained considerable popularity. TIio 
copyright of tho picture realised lOOf, Whilo 
comparatively young, however, Doylo aban¬ 
doned tho profession of an artist and de- 
votod himself to historical studies. For his 
own odidoation ho coinpilod a ‘ Clironioln 
of England ’ iVom ii.o, 66 to A.n. 1486, 
which he adorned with numerous illustra¬ 
tions in colours. It received considerable 
praise from various pawone to whom it was 
aflorwardsBubmiUed, among otliors from tho 
jirlnco consort, and was well recoivod by 
tlio public when published in 1804 (London, 
12mo), Doylo’s illustrations were engraved 
and printed in colours by Edmund Evans, 

The great undortoMiig of Doyle’s life, 
however, was his' Oificial Baronage of Eng¬ 
land,’ which included every rank of nohilily 
oxeopt barons. The opithot' oJIicial ’ in tho 
tillo moans not that Doyle’s ‘Baronage’ 
was publishod 'by oulho'rity,’ hut that it 
gave an exhaustive list of tho cilices hold by 
wo peers of whom it treated. This com¬ 
pilation was at first dosiguod especially to 
cover the period between the Norman Gon- 
quoBt and the Revolution of 1088, bnt it 
was afterwards brought down to 1886. ft 
gave particulars, ns complete as passible, of 
tho succession, titles, oflicos, heraldic hcor- 
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inprg, and personal appearance of each peer. 
This -work -was published in three quarto 
volumes inl886,alarge-paper edition, limited 
to two hundred copies, appearing somewhat 
earlier in 1886. It is a painstaking but un¬ 
equal work. For the earlier portion, espe¬ 
cially Idle Norman and Angevin period, Doyle 
relied too much on secondary authorities, and 
was not sufficiently critical. Greatly to his 
disappointment the book was not a financial 
success, and inflicted a heavy loss on the 
publishers. In 1886 he wrote the explana¬ 
tory text for Kichard Doyle’s coloured car¬ 
toons, entitled 'Scenes uom English His¬ 
tory.’ lie died in Loudon on 8 Deo. 1892 at 
his residence, 88 Dorset Square, and was 
buried in Eensal Green cemetery on 9 Dec. 

fAtheniBiim, <^1 Dee. 1892; Times, 16 Dec. 
1892; Allibono's Diet, of Engl. Lit. (Stipplo- 
meiit),] E. L 0. 

DOYLEY or DOYLY, EDWARD 
(1017-1676), governor of Jamaica, born in 
1617, was the second son of John Doyley 
of Albourne, Wiltshire, by his wife Lucy, 
daughter of Robert Nicholas. His family 
was an offshoot of the Doylys of Ohisel- 
hampton (Batut, 'H.omidfltoylyy pp. 46,47). 
In one of his letters Doyley describes him¬ 
self as educated at one of the Inns of Court, 
and ‘ of no inconsiderable family, but perse¬ 
cuted these many years on account of reli- 

? rion’ {Tlmrhe Papers, v. 138). He foimht 
or the parliament during the civil war, first 
in Wiltshire, and afterwords in Ireland, ob¬ 
taining a grant of Irish lands as a reward 
for his services («4.; Ludiow, Memairs, i. 
117, ed. 1894; Lansdowne MS8. 821, f. 84). 
In December 1664 Doyley sailed with the 
expedition to the West Indies, holding tho 
rank of lieutoiiant-ooloncl in the regiment 
of General Robert Venables [q. v.] At Bar¬ 
bados, in March 1666, Venables gave him the 
colonelcy of a regiment raised in that island. 
On the cleath of Major-general Richard For- 
tescue [q.V. Suppl,] in November 1666 Doyley 
was chosen by the Protector’s commissioners 
at Jamaica commandor-in-ohief of the forces , 
there (TMirloe, iv. 163,890). In May 1666 I 
he was superseded by Robert Sedgwick [q.v. 
Suppl.], but Sedgwick died almost imme¬ 
diately, and Doyley then petitioned tlio 
Protector to be permanently appointed (ib, 
T. 12,18^. Cromwell, however, appointed 
William Brayne [q. v. Suppl.], who arrived 
in Jamaica in December 1666; thus Doyley 
was a second time superseded. Brayne died 
in September 1667, and then the command 
permanently devolved upon Doyley (ib, v, 
008,770, vi. 612). 

JIo rande a very efficient governor, and 
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though he has been accused of 
discouraging planting, the charge apm^f' 

be unjust. In one of his letters iK^ 

that by 1667 the English setaSfr; 

larger part of the island under cultiw,* 
than over the Spaniards had 
Politicus, 10-17 Sept. 1667). Biitli^"“* 
to distinction mainly rests L SSceS 
defenoBof Jamaica against all SpanuL? 
tempts to reconquer it. During 1667 
1666 several bodies of Spaninids landed C 
Cuba. Thelaigest, consisting of about tnZ 
hundred men under Don Christopher Sad 
Arnoldo, was defeated hy Doylav in iZl 
1668, their fort storme^d, tC “unC 
killed, and about one hundred more wift 
many officers and flags, captured (nurh. 
vi. 640, 838, vii. 200 ; Pivaent State e/ 
Jamaica, 1688, pp. 86, 38). Doyley also 
carried the war into the enemy’s qnarten 
and sent expeditions, which burnt sevetnl 
Spanish towns on the mainland, and litoBijlit 

much plunder back to .Tamoica (li p 

9 ^ 1 -, ® Addendi! pp', 

126,127). At tho restoration of Charles II 
Doyley was confirmed in his post as go. 
vemor, but in August 1661 ho was saner- 
seded by Thomas, lord Windsor, afterwards 
first earl of Plymouth [q. v.] (Csl. State 
Papers, Colonial, 1661-8, pp. 6, 60). Here- 
turned to England, lived chiefly in London 
at St. MartinVin-tlie-Kelds, and died about 
March 1076 (BAVtiiY, p. 47). 

[Col. Stale Papers, Colonial; Thurloe Slita 
Papors; Firth’s Narrative of General Venuhlpe 
1900; Bayly’sIIouse of Doyly; Doyley’sOpdeii 
book and other papors, Audit. M8S 12410, 
12111, 12423.] C.H.P. 

DRANE, AUGUSTA THEODOSIA 
(1823-1894), historian, biographer, end poet, 
horn at Bromley St. LoonaiS’s, Middlesex, oa 
28 Deo. 1823, was the youngest daughter of 
Thomas Drone, managing partner in on East 
India mercantile house, by his wife Cecdia 
(<2.19 4^ril 1848), daughter of John Hard¬ 
ing, When she was fonrtcoii years old the 
family removed to Bnbbioomhe, Devonshire. 
Brought up in tho estahlislied church, she 
came early under the influence of tractarian 
teaching at Torquay, and in June 1860 she 
was received into the Roman catholio church 
at Tiverton, At this period she published 
anonymously an essay, tho authorship of 
which has been often attributed to Newman, 
questioning the morality of the tractarian 
position. In tho autumn of 1861 she went 
to Romo and passed six months there. 
Mother Margaret Ilallahan received her as 
a postulant in the Dominican convent as 
Clifton on 4 Oct. 1862, and she was clothed 
in tho habit of religion on 7 Deo. in the same 
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tli6 nome ot Slitei Fiancia 
n.rX iaeS all iLe noriaea wgw 
to the new eonvont of Stone, 
which einoe that time has 
wnX mother house of the whole con- 
™ttnn There she pronounood tlie solemn 
8 Deo. 1866. She was priorasa of 
&r» froai 187S tiH mother pro- 

\ti#l of the order from 26 Nov. 18&1 till 


stone on 29 April 1894. 

MiaaDranewoswellltnown as on authoress 
Iflthiu prose and verso, Ilor works are; 

, ,p(,aJIonditvofTraetananism: aljottor 
ftran one of the People to ouo of the OlorOT ’ 
Sous), London, 18.-S0, 2. 'Cathoiio 

Ss ani’ Stones,' im. 8. 'The Life 
of at Doiainie, with a Shot oh of tho Do- 
DimcinOider,'Londou,1857,8voj roprintea 
1887 • translfttad into hrenoh hy tho Ahbo 
A.h'. Ohirat (Tournai), ond into German 
iwMonsimor Matthias Count Slice (Ddssel- 
Stf),1895. 4. 'Tho Knifflils of 5. John; 
nfith the Batae of Loponto and Sioffe of 
7i8Bna.’Lonaon,1863,8vOi reprinlod 1881; 
tMualated into German hy Baron von Wan -1 
jenheim, Aix-la-Ohapella, 1888. 6. ‘Tho 

ItoeOhoMellora, or Sketches of tho Lavas 
of William ot WykohamiWilUam ot Woyn- 
Jets, and sii' Thomas More,' London, 1860, 
8m, 6.' Memoir of Sister Mary I’hflomona 
Berkeley) Eeligious of the Third Order of 
8. Dommic,' 1800, printod for private oir-, 
cuWion. 7. ‘ Iliatorioal Tales,’ 1803, 8. 
'Talos and Treditions,' 1803, 0. ‘A llis- 
tow of England for Family tfso,' London, 
1881, Sve; 6th edit. 1881 j 6th edit, 1887, 
uiitten up to tho juhiloo ol Qiioon Viotoria, 
10, ‘ Christian Schools and Scholars, or 
Slratohas of Bduoation from iho Ohrisliau 
Erato the Council of Trent,' Tjondon, 1807, 
fee; &d edit. 1881. 11, 'Hiographiaal 

Memoir of the lion. Ileiiiy li. Dormer,' 
Loudon, 1808. 12, ‘ Tho Inner Life of I’dro 
lacordaire,’ London [1808], 8vo; roprintoa 
1878 and 1893; a traiiaiatlon from the 
ftenoh of Pore Oliocaino, 13. 'Life of 
Ifethor Margaret Ilallalian,’ fjondon, 1869, 
8vo (translated into German fMaiiis, 1874) 
and into French hy Sister Dominiiiuo dn 
Hosaire de Grovorol (Toiirnui, 1376). 14, 
'Songs in the Night, and other I'ooms’ 
(aaonymous), LonMn, 1870 and 1887, 8vo, 
16. ''The Now Utopia,’ a tale puhliahed in 
the 'Irish Monthly,’ 1876, and reprinted by 
the Catholic Truth Society, London, 1808, 
8ro. 16 'Tho History of St. Oathorino of 
Siena and hot CompanionB. . . . Oompilod 
hem original sources,’ London, 1880, 8vo; 
Sad edit,, 2 vols,, London [1887], Byo ; 3rd 
edit,, 2 70 k, London, 1809, 8vo; translated 


into German hy Barou von IVaugoiihoim 
(Diilmou, 1881), end into Fronoh by tho 
Ahh6 Cordon (Paris, 1808). 17, ‘Lady 
Qlastonhuiy’s Boudoir, or llio History of 
Two Woelts’ (anonymous), London, 1883, 
8vo. 18. 'Uriel, or tho Chapel of tho 
Angels,’ London, 1884, 8vo. 10. 'Aroer: 
tho Stoi'y of a Vocation,’ a novel, London, 
1888, Bvo. 20, 'Dalmeinr Brothers,’written 
for the J LaiM,’ 1890. 31. ‘ Tho Ilistory of 
S. Dominio, Founder of the Frier Pioaohors,' 
London, 1801, 8vo s translatod into Fronoh 
1^ the Abb6 Caraon (Paris. 1808), into 
li alinn hy Emilia Sioochi (in tile ‘ Ilosario ’). 

33. 'Oaflioliclloadors,'5 vols.,London,1801, 
S3. 'The Antobiognipliy of Amhnishop 
Ullathoruo, edited with Notes,' London, 1601. 

34, ' Loiters of Archbishop Ullathorna, 
edited with Notes,'London, 1892. 26. ‘The 
Imagination: its Nature, Uses, and Ahusce,’ 
privately printed 1803, and reprinted in the 
' Month,’ This waa written for tho hteravy 
dapartmontoftheWorld’sOongroBsAuxiliary, 
Chicago. 20. ‘The Spirit of tho Lominiopn 
Onlor, illaetralod from tho Lives ol its 
Smnta,' London and Lcamiuglon, 1890, Bvo, 

[Memoir of Mother Francis Haphaol, O.S.P., 
hy the Itev. Bertrand Wilherfoico, lamdon, 1806, 
8 i ’0 (witli portrait}, 2 nd idit. 1807; Timas, 10 
May 1801, p. 6 , col 6 ; Tablet, May 1801, pp. 
001, 761.] T, 0, 

DBEW, FBEDERIOK (1830-1891), 
geologist, born at Southampton on 11 Ang. 
IBSO, was youngest son of .)ohurtrow_[q,v.i, 
astronomer, hy Clara, danghlor of Nicholas 
Polor I’hond, solicitor, of Mollcshani, Wilt- 
shiro. He entered fho l{oyal_ School of 
Miuos in 1863, paosod through it with die- 
tiucUon, and joined tho geological snxvoy in 
1806. llo was omployod for sovun years in 
(ho south-oast of ICiigland, and did much for 
tho geology of tho would, ospocially in tra¬ 
cing out and dDBcribiiig tho sithdivislons of 
the ilaslmgs sands. llo contrihaled pmpms 
to tho'Journal'of tho Geological Society 
in 1831 and 1804, and ho wrote a memoir 
describing tho Eomnoy marsh districU His 
notoB wore used by 'William Tojiloy in liis 
‘ Geology of tho Weald' (^Memoirs qf t)i3 
Gmlopieal Sump, 1876). 

In 1862 ho entered tho sorvioo ot tho 
Maharajah of Koahmir, with whom ho ro- 
mained ten years. Ho was at fimt ongagod 
in looking ior mmovtds, was thon charged 
with tho managomont of tho forest depart¬ 
ment, and wos dnalb governor of the pro- 
vinco of Ladakh, Ils acquired on ini imato 
knowludgo of the oountry sud tho people, 
and after his roturn to England ho wrote 
‘The Jammoo and Kashmir Terrilorios! a 
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Geographical Account’ (London, 1876, 8vo). 
It 'was provided with excellent maps, show¬ 
ing not only the physical features, but the 
distribution of races, languages, and faiths. 
A translation by Baron Ernouf was pub¬ 
lished at Paris in 1877; and in the same 
year Drew published a more popular ac¬ 
count under the title ‘The Northern Barrier 
of India.’ 

lie had been elected a fellow of the Geo¬ 
logical Society in 1863, and served on the 
council from 1874 to 1878. In 1876 he was 
^pointed one of the science masters at 
Eton, and he remained there till his death 
on 38 Oct. 1891. lie married Sara Con¬ 
stance, daughter of Alfred Waylen, one of 
the first settlers in West Australia, and he 
left two sons and two daughters. Sir Archi¬ 
bald Geikio has made mention of ‘liis gon- 
tlenesB, helpfulness, and entire unselfishness, 
and his quiet enthusiasm for that domain 01 
natural science to which he had given the 
labours of his life.’ 

[Proceedings of the Geological SocietyAnui- 
varsaiy Adebass, p. fiO; private information.] 

E. M. L. 

DBTTID, THE, pseudonym. [See Dixon, 
IlnjfBr IlAtu, 1882-1870.] 

DRUMMOND, HENRY (1861-1897), 
theological writer, born at Park Place, 
Stirling, on 17 Aug. 1861. was the second 
son of Ilonry Drummond (d, January 1888) 
by his wife Jane (Blackwood) of llilinorl 
nook, and grandson of William Drummond, 
a land surveyor, and afterwards a nurse^- 
inan at Goncypark, near Stirling. Ills 
father, who hocame head of the firm of 
William Drummond & Sous, seedsmen of 
Stirliugand D uhlm,was astrictdisciplinariou, 
a powerful speaker, aud a pillar of the Froe 
North church; his uncle, Peter Drummond, 
was the founder of the Agricultural Mu¬ 
seum in Stirling and of tho Stirling Tract 
Eiitorprisc. Ho was educated at Stilling 
High School (1866-83), and at Morisoii’e, 
CrielF, before matriculating in 1886 at 
Edinburgh University, wTioro he look 
classics under Sellar and English under 
Professor Masson, hut he loft the unirorsity 
without a degree. In 1868 ho started a 
manuscript magazine, ‘ The Philoinatliic,’ in 
which he expatiated upon animal magne¬ 
tism and other topics. In ] 870 lie ontorod 
the divinity course of the Free churohab 
Now College, Edinburgh, In tho summer 
of 1873 ho spent a semester at Tubingen, 
In the aut timn of tho same year he was 
drawn into tho evangelical revival initiated 
hy Dwight L. Moody and Ira D, Saukey. 
From April 1874 to July 1876 ho followed 


in the preparation and delivery of adtes!® 
He grew to he very expert in the manrrt 
ment of huge meetings, while in MooSl 
‘ inquiry room ; he had experience of all 
sorts end conditions of men. 

The discourses in the volume called ‘Up 

Ideal Life’ (publishedposthumouslyinl8!»t 

were prepared about this time, as wereal 
his widely known published addresses "5. 
Greatest Thing in the World’ and 'Sept 
ye first the Kingdom of God.’ In spite 
many invitations to conduct m lpainp g j-p 
a pressing appeal for aid from Moody at 
Philadelphia, Drummond retumod to New 
College, Edinburgh, in the autumn of 1876 
Two years later ho was appointed lecturer 
in natural bcienco at tho hVoe Cbureh Col 
h'po, Glasgow. In 1870 ho wont to Ampric B 
with Professor (Sir) Archibald Qoikie unoa 
a poologioal expedition to the Eooiiy Moan- 
tains. After a flying visit to Moody at 
Cleveland, lie rotnrnod to his Qlas>powleo. 
tiiring and to work inthePossilpartsWork. 
moil’s Mission, Glasgow, which ho abandoned 
only in 1882 in order to assist Moody aa aa 
evangelist upon the occasion of his second 
visit to Britain. 


In ] 883 ho published the hook wliicli con- 
trihuted so largely to his contemporaiy 
fame, ‘Natural Law in the Spiritud 
World.’ In this ho contended that ths 
BoiontiJic principle of continuity extended 
from the physical universe to the spiritual 
world. 'Tlio thosis was based upon a series 
of brilliantfiguros of spoech rather than upon 
a dm in of reasoning, and thofallaciesinDrum- 
mond’s argument wore pointed out with 
cluariicBS and acumen by Professor Denney 
and olhors. 'I’ho hook, however, provei 
amazingly aucoeseful; its popularity, due in 
the first inelnnoo to tho boouty of the writing, 
was strengthened by a most oiithusiaalio re¬ 
view in the ‘Spectator,’ and within five 
years of tho date of publication some seventy 
thousand copies were sold. 

Within a few days of tho publication ke 
set out on a visit to tho southern equatorid 
region of Mrica, His commission was to 
make a scientific, and especially geological, 
oxyilomlion of the Lake Nyasa and Tan¬ 
ganyika district for tho African Lakes Oor- 
poration. Ho sailed in June 1883 and went 
by way of Zanzibar and Mozambique, He 
brought back a valuable report on the great 
region which the corporation were adminis¬ 
tering, and he also kept a full journal, from 
which ho extracted the materials for hie ad¬ 


mirably written sketch of ‘Tropical Africa' 
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nmi- 4tli edit. 1891), deacnbiDpr tlio ~ 
Kiraoter of the country and tho condi¬ 
gn of the uatires, with one or two ohaptoM 
loTthe natural histoy and the economic 
"I* ,l„a that presented themaolvos to hie 
iS He mturned by way of Gape Town 
STmai881, and shortly aftM his return 
“afpiomoted by the Now Church to tho 
rfatM of a professor of theology, to No- 
Zibet 1881 he was ordainotr in Oollegu 
F-re Ohuroh, and doliTerod his inaugural 
on ‘The Contribution of Soienoe to 
SriaV I«i Mty 1886* during the 
heleht of the Loudon season, ho gave throo 
adfossea in tho baU-rooni of Qroavonor 
House on the subject of conversion, and 
ttnn with undamped ardour ho conducted 
rsliort mission at Oxford. While tlioro he 
iod a ‘very sad’ tfite-Jl-tSto diuiior with 
Jewett. ‘iVewero entirely alone and had 
B mod talk, also ocoasioual siloiicos. lie 
ssEed me if in Scotland wo wore now gono- 
mUt giving up belief in miracles—lie meant 
as a sign of progress.’ Jlo wos strangly 
tut vainly urged by Gladstone to contest 
the Partiek division of Lanarlfflhiro in 1886j 
he had before this thrown himself heart 
and soul into a students' mission, mainly in 
f,, n iipp.tinn with the largo medical clasaos at 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. In 1887 he made 
a tour of the American oollogas with similar 
aimsiuTiew, and thora is a strong testimony 
to the substantial good that ho wrought by 
his influence over young men. In 1890 lib 
mode around of tho Australian colleges, and 
visited the New Hebrides, where he was 
conflmed iu the high views he had formed 
m A&ica as to the bonoficoiico of mis¬ 
sionaries. On returning to Park Circus, 
Qkamyr, ho had an invitation to deliver 
the Lowdl lectures for 1893 at lloston, in 
America, and he determined to work 
up his papers on ‘ Christian Evolu¬ 
tion’ for this xHirpoae. To tho now series 
he gave the name of ‘The Ascent of hlan,' 
and when he delivered the lectures aroused 
the most vivid interest. The title was not 
now, having been applied to an epic by 
Matbilde Blind in 1889. Tho lectures were 


pabliahed in 1804 as ‘ The Ascent of Man,’ 
and the book had all tho external gualilios 
of his previous work, the lucid style, tho 
power and charm of illustration, and the 
happy phrases. Drmnraond’s adroitness in 
rehandling old arguments was truly re- 
maikable, but his general thesis that tiio 
struggle for life gradually hooamo altruistic 
in charaoter, or ‘struggle for the life of 
others,' and that ‘ the object of evolution is 
love,’ was very severely criticised by men of 
science, while some of his attempts to 


j qualify tho apimreiit harslmess of the 
! sohemo of natural selection, by such phrases 
as ‘ With exceptions, the fight is o fair light. 
I As a rule there is no hale in it, but only 
hunger,’ or ‘ It is hotter to be oateu than 
not to he at all,’ must appear to bo xiprilously 
near tho grotesque. At tho same time 
Driiminoiid was attacked by many theo¬ 
logians on account of his too close ad- 
liorenco to Darwin and Herbert Spencor. 
With tho publication of ‘ Tho Ascent of 
Man’ Drummond’s career as a piiblio teacher 
virtually oiided, and though ho still look a 
very keen interest in evnngolioal work, and 
especially in the boys' brigade at Glasgow, 
founded in 1883, ho was soon to bo pro¬ 
strated by a painful and abnormal malady, 
prodiiced^a maligiiaiitgrowth of die bones. 
Ill 1806 he travelled to Biarritz and Dax, 
and was then taken to Tunbridge Wells, 
whore he died unmarried on 11 March 1897. 
lie was buried in Qroyfriara chiirohyiivd, 
Stirling. 

Drummond was great as a tcaclior, much 
less by his books, good tliougli his writing 
was, than by his Ilfo and exnm|ilo. Ilis 
influence upon young men was of the most 
vivid kind, and the impulse that he gave 
to the higlior life among the students at 
I'ldinburgli University was perhaps his finest 
achiovuniont. Tlioro are two portraits iu 
the‘Life of Henry Drummond’by George 
Adam Smith. 

[Smith’s Life of Drummond, 1890; The Idoal 
Lifo, 1807, with Momoviivl Sketches by Dr. 
Boborteon llicoU and luu Moolaron; Timos, 
12 Hnrcii 1807 i Quardian, 17 March 1807; 
North Amorienn Boviow, irnno 1807; B. A. 
Wntsou’s Gospels of Yesterday: Druiumond, 
Hponcer, Arnold, 1806; Cecil’s Dsoiulo-Pliilo- 
Bopliy, 1 . An Irratioiiolist Trio—Kidd, Drum¬ 
mond, Biilfoiu', 1807.] T. S. 

DEUMMOND-HAY, Sin JOHN HAY 
(1810-1893), diplomatist, third sou of Ed¬ 
ward William Auriol Druiiimond-IIiiy (d, 
18‘16), nophow of the ninth oarl of Kiii- 
noul, was born on I Juno 1810 at Valeii- 
ciouues, whore his father was major on 
Lord Lyucdoch’s stall' iu tho army of occu¬ 
pation 111 Eraiico; afterwards he was Lord- 
Lyon clerk at Edinburgh, where ho know 
Sir Walter Scott, Oockhurn, ond others, end 
in 1829 lie became consul-general of Mo¬ 
rocco. His molhor was Louisa Margaret, 
daughter of John Thomason, deputy oom- 
missary-goneral, 

lie was educated at the Oharterhouse from 
1837 to 1832, when he joined his father at 
Tangier; ho entered the diplomatic service 
as attacM under Ponsonby and afterwards 
Stratford Oaniiing at Oonstaiitinoplo in 1840, 
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tliivhiB most part of year Lb was om- 

pWed in Egypt. 

Bat it "was 171111 Morocco that Drumvnond- 
llays life was mainly identified. After a 
lieit to England, Stockholm, and Copen¬ 
hagen, Lb was in 1844 sent to Morocco os 
assistant to the consul-general, lie became 
consul-general himself in 1846, and subse¬ 
quently he was cLargd d’affaires, 1847-60, 
minister resident, 1800-72, and finally mini¬ 
ster plenipotentiary, 1872-86. During his 
long residence in the country he did much 
to improve its relations with European 
powers. Besides acting for England, he 
was also agent in Morocco for Austria and 
Denmark. lie was the first to break through 
the custom of envoys of presenting their cre¬ 
dentials to the sultan on their knees. In 
1844 ho vainlv attempted to arrange terms 
between the French and the Moors before 
the bombardment of Mogador by the Prince 
de JoinviUe on 16 Aug. In the same year 
he published his ‘ Western Barbary; or, its 
Wild Tribes and Savara Animals ’ (London, 
16mo), which reached a socond edition in 
1861, and was translated into French in 
1844, and into Spanish in 1869. In 1846 
he was concerned in the negotiation of con- 
ventoins between Morocco and Denmark, 
Sweden and Spain, and in December 1M6 
negotiated a general treaty and convention 
of commerce between Great Britain and 
Morocco (IIbktslut, Treaties, x. 903, xi. 
426). In 1848 Hay published his ‘Journal 
of an Expedition to the Court of Morocco j ’ 
other parts of his ' Journals ’ form Iho basis ^ 
of the ‘ Memoir ’ of Hay published in 1896, 
which ‘not only affords vmuable insight into 
local politics and character, but contains a 
number of original relloctionsfromtho diaries 
and letters of a keen and careful student’ 
(MEAKiir,p.479). He was created K.O.B. on 
20 May 1862, G.O.M.G. on 4 Dec, 1884, and 
was also E.G.O. of the Dauebrog. On his 
retirement he was on S Aug. 1880 sworn of 
the privy council. For some years before 
his retirement he wiolded in Morocco an 
influence commensurate with his great na¬ 
tural abilities, long residence in the country, 
and perfect knowledge of the people. He 
died at his seat, Wedderburn Castle, Duns, 
N.B;, on 27 Nov. 1893 j a portrait is prefixed 
to his ‘ Memoir.' 

lie married, in 1846, Annette, daughter 
of M. Oazytensen, of Copenhagen, privy 
councillor to the king of Denmark. 

[Memoir by his two daughters, 1896; Burke’s 
Peerage, 1808 ; Ann. Bog, 1803, ii, 203; Times, 
20 Nov. 1803; 8, Lano-Fuulp’s Life of Stratford 
Canning; Budget! Moakin’s Moorish Empire, 
1800, passim,] J, M. It. 
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DUDLEY, Sib HENRY (AlBeipw 
spirator, was apparently third son of Jet 
Sutton de pndley, seventh baron DudW 
known as ‘ lord Quondam,’ and hi. 3 
Cecily, daughter of Thomas Grev maw • 
of Dorset [see under Durauy, JonsV^^? 
de (1401^-1487)0 His father aK?] 
Dudley, duke of l^rthumberland, were both 
great-grandsons of John (Sutton! deBnill.. 
(1401^487), and they were iso 3 
on their mothora’^ side, Noithmnbetlaaff, 
being Elizabeth, sister of John Grey it 
count Lisle; henco Dudley is often mfled 
Northumberland’s cousin (of. Harl Jr* 
800, ff. 46-7). Ilia brother George was i 
knight of St. John of .Terusalem (Cal, Stah 
Tapers,'Foi. 1660-1, p. 473 j Notes andQmiei 
Ist ser. X. 200). The Henry Dudleyrefened 
to as commanding a hundred men in IMS 
(Acts T.O. 1642-7, p. 1C4) was probably 
Nortliiimberlond’a oldest son Henry who 
was slain at Boulogno in that year,haTiiiB 
married Winifred (tf. 1678), daughter rf 
Richard, first boron Rich [q. v.], and after¬ 
wards wife of Roger, second baron North 
[q.v.]| on him Leland wrote his 'Nffinia 
in Mortem ’ (printed in Ilearne’a edition of 
Roue, pp. 236-6); but the subject of tbia 
article camo into notice early in Edward Vi's 
reign. Early in 1647 he was captain of the 
guards ot Boulogne, and on 2 Dec. be 
was paid 42f. 10s., and on 6 Dec. 61,, 
‘ in reward for his Mmestics secrete afiaires.’ 
Before 24 J uno 1660 he was appointed cap¬ 
tain of the guard, ond on 10 .July following 
was granted 3001, ‘ towai'ds the payment of 
his debts and an annuity of 601, a year till 
he bo better provided’ (Acts T.O, 1647-60, 
pp. 148-9; 1660-2, pp. 66,87). In Septem¬ 
ber 1650 he accompanied tlio vidame of 
Chartres to Scotland, and in tho following 
January was sent in his train to France, 
receiving privote instructions from Sir John 
Mason how to collect secret information 
during his visit (ib, pp. 121, 203). In May 
1661 he was made captain of Quisnes, and 
on 11 Oct. following he was knighted at 
Hampton Court on tho same day that bis 
cousin was created duke of Northumberland, 
On 26 March 1662 ho was appointed vice- 
admiral of tho narrow seas and sent to aea 
with four ships and two barques to protect 
English merchaudiso; he almost immediately 
captured two Flemish pirates and brought 
them into Dover. On 10 Aug. followmg 
he was again sent to Guisiies to protect it 
against a throatened attack from the French 
(w. 1662-4, p, 22; Lit, Tern, of Edward VI, 
pp. 407, 443). Ho was arresied there on 
26 July 1668 and brought to the Tower m 
Aug., but having taken no port in 
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conspiracy lie was re- 
; ^ no 18 Oct. following (Mia 1\C. 

MiOiiW, p. 39; 

Ddlcy does )=° 

.nr Mrt in Wyatt’s conspiracy, but tbe 
wssiSe of debt drove him into U-eason. 
hirlvhil666 beseems to have been out- 
wS on account of these debts, and about 
Same time he devised his plot for robbing 
he exchequer, maxiying the princees Elizft- 
vlfh to Courtenay, and deposing Philip and 
w aasooiatoa wore John 


Mary Hia principal aaaooiatoa wore dotm 
tolanorton, Christopher Ashton, his 
hmther-in-law, Sir Honry KdligrowJq.v.], 
sir Anthony Kingston [q. v.J, and llioliard 

KSe[qJ.] WithUvedalQ’s help Dudley 
crossed to JFranoe to seek aid from Ilenry IJ, 
bat his plot was betrayed in March, and 
on 4 April Dudley was prooLumod a traitor. 
On the 6th Niohoks Wotlon [q. v.] was 
otdaied to demoiid his extradition, hut the 
French king received him -well, gavo_ him 
fifteen hundred crowns, and made Mm a 
gentleman of the privy chamber. Dudley 
r o^iiTiiiflil hia intrigues in France, tampering 
mththe English garrisons at Calais, Guisnee, 
and Hammes, xvhere his brother Edward 
(Sutto^ de Dudley, baron Dudley, was enp- 
tiin. He also appears to have talEon to the 
ees and joined the French in plundering 
Engliah and Spanish oommorco (Oojurara, 
DrakecmdtJielkidorNavi/,l 101 «., 132). 
He remained in Henry's service after Eliza¬ 
beth^ accession, and on 7 J uuo 1609 xvas 
nported to bo practising ' for now credit, 
especially with the cardinal of Lorraine and 
the duke of Guise’(Cad. State Vapeve, For. 
1358-9, p. SOO). In the same month ho 
made overtures to Sir Nicholas Throokiiior- 
ton [q. V.] for re-ontoring the English sorvioo, 
hnt m November 1661 he was in prison in 
the Ohitolot for debt (ib, 1661-2, p. 418). 
He seems, however, to have returned to 
Hnglnnd before 1664 (Cal. Simaneaa MSS, 
L 364) and to have died soon afterwards. 
He is said to have married a eietor of his 


fellow-conspirator, Christopher Ashton, but 
is not known to have left iesuo. 

Dudleyhos been generally confused with 
his distant relative, Loxtn IIunbt Din)i.BT 
(1631 P-1667), the fourth sou of the duke of 
Northumberland, who was arroetod in Eng¬ 
land on 26 July 1663 for complicity in liis 
father’s conspiracy and imprisoned in the 
Tower, On 18 Nov. following ho was 
tried for treason with his hrothors, and was 
condemned to he hanged at Tyburn (‘ Baga 
do Seoretis ’ in Dep, Seaper'a Murth Itep,, 
App. ii, 237-8). lie was pardoned in the 
foUowmg year, and on 6 Juno 1661 wos per¬ 


mitted to hoar mass in the Tower chapel. 
After his roloaso he joined the English forces 
fighting with the Spanish against France, 
and was killed at tko battle of St, Quintin 
on 10 Aug. 1667. He married Margaret, 
only daughter of lord-chancellor Audley, 
but loft no issue, his widow marrying as her 
second husband Thomas Howard, fourth 
duke of Norfolk [q. v.] (Maoutit, Biaip, 
pp. 87,48,147,160,369; O/iron. Queen Jane, 
pp. 27, S3; Acta P.C. 1664-6, pp. 88, 101 ; 
BBAvnnooirn, Avdley Mad, pp, 27, 296). 

[Authorities cited; C.il. SUto Papers, Dom. 
1647-80, For. 1617-70, and Venetian vol. vi.; 
Wniiam iSalt, ArcbiDol. Soc. Fubl, lx. 98-104; 
(bil. Hatfield MSS. i. 112,113,116; 'Pwamloy’s 
Hist, of Dudley Onstle; Adlnrd's Snttou-Du<l- 
loys; Vernoy Papers (Camden Soe,); Notes and 
Queries, 7th sor. xi, 348, 477, xii. 68,] 

A, F. P. 

HUFF, Sib KOBERT WILLIAM, 
for some time styled ItonBBi Willia.ii 
Dtrrjf ABHBOBOMnv (1886-1896), governor 
of Now Soutli Wales, born at Fetterosso in 
ICincardinosMro on 8 May 1836, woe the 
only son of Arthur Duff (d, 1869) of Glas- 
saugh in Banffshire, by Ms wife Elizabeth 
(d. 1838), daughter of John innes of Cor vie, 
Kincardineshire. Hie father assumed the 
name of Aheroromby on succeeding to the 
estates of his mother, Mary, wife or Robert 
Williom Duff (d. 1831), and only diild of 
George Morrison of Iladdm by his wife Jane, 
oldoBtdaughtorofGonoralJamceAboruromby 
(d, 23 April 1781) of Qla.9sangli, Robert 
was oducatod at lllnckhoath soliool, and in 
1848 entered the navy. lie attained the 
rank of suh-lieuteuant in May 1864, and 
that of lieutenant on 6 Jan. 1866, and re¬ 
tired with that of commander in 1806, The 
death of his uncle, liobort Dud', on 30 Due. 
1870, made him owner of Fetterosso, and on 
succeeding him he discoutinnod the use of 
the surname Abovoromby. 

On 1 May 1861 ho was ruturuod to piirlia- 
mout for BanffsUiro in tho liberal interest, 
and rotaiued his seat until his appointment 
as governor of Now South Woles. lie was 
appointed junior lord of tho treasury in 1882, 
acting as liberal whip, a post which ho held 
until the defeat of tho government in J uno 
1886, On Gladstone’s resuming office he 
was nominated iuitior lord of the admiralty 
on 16 Fob. 1880, going out of ollioe in July, 
In 1802 Duff was made a privy councillor, 
and offered a post in tho household, wliich 
ho declined. 

On 23 Fob. 1893 he woe appointed go- 
Yornor of Now South Wales as successor lo 
Victor Albert Georgo Olilld-Villiors, sevoulb 
earl of Jersey, lie arrived at Sydney in 
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the Paramatta on 29 May, Before leaving 
England he waa created G.O.M.Q-. Ills term 
of office woe chiefly marhed by his perniilting 
the premier, Sir Ueorge Dibhs, to obtain the 
prorogation of parliament on 8 Eec, 1893, 
after that minister had incurred a vote of 
censure. In July 1894, ofter hw mini^ry 
had failed to carry the general election, Bibbs 
desired Duff to nominate several persons to 
the legislative council on his recommenda¬ 
tion. Duff declined to accede to his "wish 
on the ground that the ministry had been 
condemned by the colony, and in conse¬ 
quence Bibbs and his colleagues resigned. 

Buff died at Sydney on 16 March 1806, 
and was temporarily buried in theWaverley 
cemetery on 17 March, his remains buin^ 
afterwards removed to Scotland. After his 
death Sir Frederick Barley, the chief justice, 
was sworn lieutenant-governor. On 21 Feb. 
1871 Duff married Louisa, youngest daugh¬ 
ter of Sir William Scott, ninth bart. of An- 
crum in Bozhurghshiro, By her ho had 
three sons, the eldest Eobert Willuvm, and 
four daughters. 

[Sydney Morning Herald, 18 March 1891; 
Molbourua Argus, 18, 18 March 1898; Times, 
16, 18 M<irch 1898; Official Boturn of Mombors 
of Parliament; Foster’s Scottish Members of 
Pari.] E. I. 0. 

DUFFIELD, ALEXANDEE JAMBS 
(1821-1890), Spanish scholar and mining 
engineer, was bom in 1821 at Tettonhall, 
near Wolverhampton in Staffordshire. Alter 
some study with a view to the clerical pro¬ 
fession, he msrried and emigrated to South 
America. He remained some years in 
Bolivia and Fern engaged as a mining che¬ 
mist, and acquired a knowledge of Spanish. 
During this period he interested himself in 
numerous enterprises, one of the most im¬ 
portant of which was on attomj)l, which 
proved unsuccessful, to introduce alpacas 
into Australia. He several times visited 
Brisbane, and on one occasion made a six 
months’ cruise on a vessel employed in tho 
trade to supply coolie labour for the sugar 
plantations, and furnished the Queensland 
government with a report on that subject. 
Subsequently he travelled in Spain and 
other countries, and for some time held an 
appointment under tho government of 
Canada. 

In 1877 Duffield produced at London, in 
coUahoration with Mr. Walter Horries Pol¬ 
lock, a novel entitled ' Masston: a Story of 
these Modern Bays,’ and in the same year ap¬ 
peared ‘Peru in the Guano Ago; being a 
short Account of a recent Visit to the 
Guano Deposits, with some Ileflections on 


the Money they have produced 
to which It has been applied;’a 
monogi-aph on l^yu was published iulS 
under the title'The Prospects of Peru, 1 
End of the Guano Ago and a Descriiti™ 


thereof, with some Account of the 
Deposits ond “Nitrote” Plains.’ In S 


profitable employment of 

paupers and workhouse childi-en: this 
entitled ‘ Needless Misery at Home 
abounding Treasure in the West undetZ 
own Flag; Old Town and NewDomams « 
Birmingham and Canada revisited.’ ’ 

In tho following year Dufflold 'publislnd 
a translation of ‘Don Quixote.’ NoMb 
twenty years boforo, during bis travels in 
Spain, ^ had concoived the idea of the 
translation, ond the work was began in con¬ 
junction with Mr. II. Wolts, but diffeiencis 
arose, with the result that tho transktots 
finished their labours indopendontly, and 
two versions appeared. Duflidd’s vetsion 
which he dedicated to Gladslono, bore the 
title, ‘ The Ingoiiious Knight Don Quixote 
de la Mancha, a New Translation from the 
Originals of 1G06 and 1608, with some Notes 
of Bowie, J. A. Pellioer, Olemencin, and 
others’ (1881, 3 vola.) The rendering of 
the text was accurate ond careful and was 
preceded by an elaborate introduction which 
compared tho original text with previous 
translations of importance, and by a biblio¬ 
graphical account of the books of chivaby 
connected with the story. The passues m 
verse worerondorod by James Young ffiton 
[q. v.l In tho some year, 1881, Duffield pub- 
ushou ‘Don Quixote, his Oritics and Com- 
meiilators, with a brief Account of tho 
Minor Works of Cervantes and a Statement 
of the Aim of the greatest of them nil,'a 
treatise more remarkable for enthusiasm tlinu 
for sound critical judgment. 

Duilield’s other works include ‘ The Beauty 
of the World: a Story of this Generation, 
1886 [1866], 3 vole.; and ' Eeoollectioua nf 
Travels Abroad,’ with a map, 1889. He aho 
contributed a note on ‘ 'riie Lost Ait of 
Hardening Copper ’ to Dr. Heinrich Sdilie- 
mann’s ‘ Ilios; the City and Conutry of the 
Trojans' (Leipzig, 1880). 

He died at the age of sixty-eight, after a 
brief illness, on 9 Oct. 1890. 

[Works fls cited above; Atlionmnm, 1800, ii. 
814; Times, 11 and 17 Oct. 1800; Ohiimbris’a 
Biographical Diet. 1807.] 0. E. H. 


DU MAUEIEE, GEORGE LOUIS 
PALMELLA BU.SSON (188-4-1800), artist 
in black and white and novelist, was born in 
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;;—1^'® grandfather, aiioe of many who woro to booome his life- 
j ndfld from on oM French family of no- long friends, indiiding Uio late Mr, T. K. 
iTf liiid an interest in some glass-worlca Lamont, Mr. Thonms Armstrono, O.B,, who 
Amou, Glass-blowing was then a mono- was not, however, a pupil of Gleyre, Mr. 
gitie OT»fcV«7iO))Mnfi«, and no commoner Whistler, and Mr. (now Sir Edword) Poyn- 
K?, enirago in it. He fled te England lor. After one year of this Quartier Latin 
the French revolution, hut returned existence he left Paris in 1867 with his 
I mnee in IhlOi holding the mother for Antwerp, where ho worked in 

' t of schoolmaster at Tours. Ills son, the class-rooms of the Antwerp Academy 
?!rai 5 hfathurin, George’s father, derived under Be Keyser and Van Leriiis, In 1859, 
!™o income from the glass-works, hut wliilo drawing in the studio, he was siid- 
^ergreatly prospered, owing to a talent for denly deprived of the sight of ono eye by 
Lyuginventions which proved unsuccessful, ‘detachment of the retina.’ The ooulisls 
flo married an Englishwoman, Miss Ellen whom he consulted—-among them the famous 
Clarke andhecameanaturnlisedEngliahman. exportsat Mahnos and Diiaseldorf—gave him 
Ther W three childron, two sons and a no great assarance of preserving the other 
dsuRkter, oJT whom George was the oldest, eye, bat it remained, nutli some occasional 
The" children grow up equally conversant intervals of trouble, sulTicient for his work 
with both languages, and Goorgo_spoke Eng- during the romeinder of his life, 
liih without the slightest foreign acoont. _ In 1800 dn Maurier came to England, and 
Ifben he was five years old his parents in the autumn began to do hook illiistratioiis, 
came to England, and lived for a time in appearing for the ilrst time in the pages of 
tba house in fievonsliiro Terraco, Marylohoue ‘ Once a Week,’ a periodical remarkable, in 
Boad, where Biekens afterwards resided, its first series, for its wood-engravings from 
But, the father’s pacuiiiary position not im- drawings by Millais, Prod. Walkor, Jleeno, 
proving, the family returned to Prance, living Pin well, Sanies, and other artists of emi- 
^ a wUe iu Boulogne, and afterwards in nenco. Du Maurier’s Arst coutiihution was 
Paris, where George went to sohool, between in Soptemhor 1800, illuelrating on orioutal 
1847 and 1861, in the PensionProussard, in tale in verso by Sit John Bowring, In the 
the Avenue du Boia de Boulogne. This October following appeared his Arst oontri- 
eohool-life is described in the ' Martion,’as bution to ‘ Punch,’for which lie ooiitimiod 
the earlier days of childhood are in ‘Poler to draw as an occasional contributor, largely 
Ibbetaon.’ In 1861 George returned to Lon- of initiol letters and the liko, until he joined 
don to study chemistry at University Ool- the stall’ four years later. Du Maurior’s 
l(m, under the du'ootion of Dr. ‘Williainsou, Arst drawing (Oolober 1860, xxxix. MO), of 
where he was a follow-student of Sir Henry an. inoidont rcoorded to have happened to 
Itooe. Later, in 1864, his father, who himself and Mr. Whistler in a photographor's 
was bent on hie sou hecoming a man of studio, it must he admitted gave hut little 
science, provided him with a laboratory of promise of the Iniowledgo of tho Agure and 
his own In Bard’s Yard, Buoklorsbury. Ho tho sense of hoauty whiok ho was to dorolop 
had been, aeoording to his own aocounl, a lator. 

most unsatisfactory student while at tho Meantime, his work on ‘ Once a Week/ 
college, his real bias bmng all tho time for ‘Punch,’and other miscollonoouspublications 
the art he suhaoquently followed. Ho drew jusUiying tho stop, ho married, in 1803, 
csricatines of his teachers which amused Emma, daughter of Mr. "WiUiam Wight- 
them much, thoug^h, as du Maurier used wick. The young couple took up their abode 
carefully to add,' tlioy did not see them all.' iu Groat Itiissoll Street, Bloomsbury (over 
His work at assaying in his private labora- ‘ Pears’s Soap ’), whore they resided for the 
tory wos to prove not more sucoossful. noxl four ycoi's. 

hi 1866 du Maurier lost his father^ and In 1861 John Looch died, and du Maurier 
his scisntiAc career closed. Per a whilo ho was at once chosen to snccood him at the 
seems to have thought of adopting the pro- ' Punch ’ table. From this time forward his 
Men of a singer, fov he had inhoritod from jirogress in draughtsmanship was steady and 
his father a tenor voice of groat beauty, and rapid. The continual practice and intense 
ffliioh ohorm in the use of it; hut wiser doyolion to his art soon had results which 
counsels prevailed, ond ha returned to Paris are troooablo by all who consult the Avo or 
and onteied tho studio of the eminent six volumes of ‘ Punch ’ following his eluc- 
tsacher Gleyro. Many of his oxporioucos tion to tho staE. Mark Lemon had on- 
whAe there wore recorded long oitorwarda couragod him from tho Arst to cultivate tho 
with great vivacity and charm in the pages graceful and poetical side of his talent, 
of' Ti-ilby.' In Paris ho made tho acquaint- ^ut others bo fuimy' was the editor’s advice j 
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* malie it your task to show tis the Beauti¬ 
ful.’ ProMbly at that moment Mark Lemon 
hardly guessed what would prove the range 
and variety of du Mauiiei’s humour. For a 
while, at least, he did not seek his subjects 
mainly in the drawing-rooms of the fashion¬ 
able world. A sense of the grotesq^ue, and 
of a field for caricature in the animal world, 
afforded him opportunity for all sorts of 
humorous invention, and the abundance and 
excellence of Ms work in ‘Punch’s Almanack’ 
for 1866 must have been a surprise even to 
those who knew him best. Meantime a 
new talent was declaring itself. 

In January 1866 appeared in ‘Punch’ 
some delightful verses in Cockney French, 
‘L’Onglay k Parry.’ The possession of a 
talent both for verse and prose (and he was 
all his life a constant and discursive reader) 
had indeed a distinct influence from the first 
on his development os a humorous artist. 
These gifts, however, remained as yet all hut 
unknown to the general reader. But his 
colleagues on ‘ Punch ’ knew them well, and 
more than one editor under whom he served 
urged him to tales a writer's salary and be on 
the literary as well os on the artistic staff. 
It was known also to his friends that he 
found comfort in the knowledge that^ if his 
only working eye should ever fail him, he 
had a second talent to which he might have 
recourse for a livelihood. A poper contri¬ 
buted by him to ‘ Once a Week,’ as early as 
1860, on the subject of a so-called gold mine 
in Devonshire which ho was sent down as 
analyst to report upon, and in wliich, to tho 
dismay of the directors, he could detect no 
trace of gold, displays much of the humour 
and ease of style which ho was to exhibit 
thirty years later in ‘ Peter Ibbotson.’ For 
verse, both sontimcntal and humorous, his 
gift was no less marked; and very early in 
his association with ‘ Punch ’ he contributed 
an admu-able parody on the ballad style of 
William Morris [q. v. Suppl. j in his ‘ Legend 
of Oamelot,’ illustrated by himself in happy 
imitation of the pre-Eaffaelites. And in 
the meanwhile the pains he took in compos¬ 
ing the' Legends ’ to his drawings had no 
small share (as he told the present writer) 
in training him for tho writing of dialogue 
in the prose romances of his later years. 

Ill 1867 du Maurier with his wife and 
young children removed to Earl's Terrooe, 
Kensington; in 1870 to Church Bow, 
Hampstead; and in 1874. to Hew Grove 
House, also in Hampstead, somewhat nearer 
to the Heath, which remained their home 
for twenty yoars. During all this time his 
work for ‘Punch’ was that to which his 
most constant attention was given; and by 


degrees’ as his friendships 
with them the range of his obserutW 

I Ivo In--._ 


London society widened, he beean,r - 
and more the satirist of the fashionabCj 
artistic world, in whicli charaotet he„ 
perhaps best remembered. This wn. .it 
bithorto all but unworked in 
‘Punch.’ Leech had dealt in the 
the_ classes below tlns-the honest bZ 
yeowie-Mr. Briggs and his like, suck as C 
mamly commended itself to Dickens and h, 
school. Du Manner’s master in satire m.. 
rather Thackeray, from whom, no doubt k 
derived his fondness for exposing the hyZ 
crisies of sooioty. The insinoeritiesof fasfiim 
whether in social or artistic circles, sngMatei 
hundreds of du Maurier’s drawings, and k 
was never happier than when he uaa 
expoeing the unworthy struggles of tk 
nouueau richa for social recognition, or the 
extravagances of Iho resthetio or hteian 
pretender. But in taking this line he was 
never contented with the effect to be pro- 
duoed by the mere pungency of his satire 
or the humour of the situation. The pubic 
were little aware of the amount of thought 
pains, and work bestowed by him svennW 
some essentially trivial subject. He drew 
always from the living moael~be studied 
with the utmost minuteness all dianges of 
fashion in dress, and in the houaahold ap¬ 
pointments of modern luxury, making iue 
long career in ‘ Punch’ of the greatest valus 
to future students of tho manners and cus¬ 
toms of English society during the last 
quarter of the ninetoonth century; and,coiu- 
uined with tliie fastidious attention to detail, 
he never forgot Mark Lomon’s injunction to 
attract and ckarm by his sense and lore of 
the beautiful. There never were so many 
lovely women, handsome men, engaging 
children in society at any one moment as 
du Maurier’s drawings would lead us to sup¬ 
pose. But tho consciousness of this fact did 
not trouble him. If objectors had hinted 
that they did not meet such in London 
drawing-rooms, lie would have replied with 
Turner on a like occasion, ‘Ah I but don’t 
you wish you could P ’ Ills love of children 
and his knowledge of all their winning 
ways and occasional foibles gave a speoial 
character to all his work. Nor were these 
studied merely for the purposes of his 
calling. Himself a duvoted hushond and 
father, and one who loved homo life more 
than any other ho knew outside it, he lired 
habitually among those sights and sounds 
and incidents of which he discerned the 
pathetic and humorous sides, and which he 
rejoiced to perpetuate by his art. 

In addition to his weekly work in 
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:r‘TrnrrMftnriet from the first ypiir of ■ 
had done a considerable I 
>"* “t o” mgasine illustration. In April j 

.n«i,mMaffiaine’for a story called the | 
SSS> ondhe continued to illus- j 
Mte stories for that periodical for more 
2*. twenty years. Among these wore j 
^rks by Mies Thackeray (Mrs. liiohmond i 
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wratT James, and other writers of distmc- 
rtm-in many oases Important serials ex- 
Wing over many monUis. But there was 
S for whose writings he had a pMfounder 
aamiration than Mrs. Qaskell. Ho illus- 
Mted 'Wives and Daughters and ' Oousin 
minis’ on their first appearance in the 
Bisgasine (1864-fl), and had alread:y done 
flie same service for ' Sylvia’s Lovers when 
Bublisbed by Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Oo., in 
book form m 186S, A particular interest i 
y nnga to du Maurier’s drawings for this 
work, the heroine of which he dearly loved, i 
sad after whom he named his second daugh¬ 
ter, As all readers of Mrs. Gasltell are 
now aware, ‘ Monkshavon,’ tho scono of the 
story, is identical with tho favourite water¬ 
ing-place, "TOtby, on the Yorkshire const, 
TOtby was to become in later years a 
speoial haunt of du Maurier, and its ways 
8 ^ doings to appear in delightful I'oshion 
in ‘ Punch.' But in 1863 ho hod no personal 
knowledge of the plaoe, or of its identity 
with Monkshoven. Happening one day to 
tolk over the task before him with Mr. 
Henry Keene (brother of his friend and 
eolleagueon ‘Punch,’ Charles Keene), that 
gentleman offered to lend him some sketches 
ie had made the year bofore at Whitby, 
which seemed fairly to resemble tho descrip¬ 
tions of scenery in tho novel. Hence it 
came about that the novel was illustrated, 
though the artist was unaware of it, from 
the picturesque seoport Mrs. Gaskoll had 
in view. In 1868 du Maurier illustrated 
‘Esmond’(library oditionV and ton years 
later Thackeray’s ‘Ballads’(ddition deluxe), 
in both which will he found some of his 
most intwesting work. But he was never 
quite so successful os when inventing us 
well os designing his suhjeots. 

As years passed on du'Maurior found less 
nargm of time for work outside of ‘ Punch.’ 
Moreover, a new source of income was 
opened to him by the application of pho¬ 
tography to wood-engraving some thirty 
years since. In the days of John Loeoh, ns 
afterwords with Sir John Tenniol’s weoldy 
cartoon, tho artist made his finished drawing 
upon the block, and tho original was do- 
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stroyed in tho cutting. By the new mothod 
the artist’s drawing was photographed on to 
the block, and tho original remained intact. 
Thus, after a certain date in. his career on 
‘Punch,’ du Maurier retained his original 
drawing, and as his reputation and popu¬ 
larity grew, he found a ready sale for these, 
exhibitions of which from time to time were 
held at the Fine Art Gallery in Bond Street, 
materially improving du Maurier’s financial 
position. It IB not suporfiuous to mention 
this circuinstanco, soeing that some hio^a- 
phical notices after his deatli spoke or his 
caroor almost as if it had been ono of struggle 
and penury before the unexpected discovery 
at its close of another and more profitable 
talent. But uncortainty as to the duration 
of his visual powers had probably much to 
do with his resolve to allemxit prosu fiction 
before the darker day should arrive. lie had 
already made nn experiment in another 
direction by taking up water-colour paint¬ 
ing. As early as 1880 ho was practising 
occasionally this, to him, novel art, and pro¬ 
duced a vary succossful portrnit of hissldoBt 
daughter. At intervals during the years 
that followed he painted other portraits and 
five or six subject pictures, one or two of 
them being loplicas of subjocts already 
treated in ‘Punch.’ But ha found that the 
practioo nocossary for this less familiar art 
involved too groat a strain upon his solilaiy 
eye, and he iiursued it no more after 1889. 
It was about two years later that, after dis¬ 
cussing his chances with hie loyal friend Mr, 
Henry James, he accepted a proposal to 
writs a story for Messrs, Harpor, tho well- 
known firm of Amorioan publishers. The 
TQsult of this oil'or was tho romance,' Peter 
Ibbolson,’ partly based upon roaollectious of 
his own early life, hlondod with a plot 
turning on a fantastic theory of the sym¬ 
pathetic relationship of dreams, The story 
at once attracted attention, principally no 
doubt from the former of tho two olomonls 
joel mentioned. Tho record of du Maurier’s 
own childhood in ‘ tho forties ’ at Passy, the 
Paris Buhiirb, to which, and to tho Idndly 
personages then surrounding him, the 
machinery of tho talo enabled him con¬ 
tinually to recur, constituted tho real charm 
of the romance, the supernatural portion of 
which was not conducted with much art, 
Tho ample illustrations by the writer, in his 
most attractive stylo, also contributed ^'oatly 
to its success, whicli was sulHoieuttomdaco 
the publishers to commission a second story, 
to be xiublished in monthly instalments in 
the jmges of' Harper’s Magazine.’ 'The first 
chapters of' Trilby ’ oppearod iutho January 
I number for 1894, 
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In the interval, however, between the 
appearance of the two stories, a new anxiety 
had arisen for their author. In the wint^ 
of 1891-2 the sight of the remaining eye 
temporarily failed, and for somo six weeks 
du Maurier was absent from ‘Punch,’ save 
for one clever drawing satirising I^ench 
sentiment which had been some time ‘in 
stock.’ During this interval his thoughts 
turned to lecturing as a possible resource in 
the event of his sight proving irreeoverablp, 
and he composed a lecture on social satiric 
art, which he delivered with success many 
times in London and the provinces, and 
which was published after his death, with 
illustrations, in 1S98. The lecture treated 
chiefly of John Leech and Ohorles Keene; 
for both these humorists, and especially for 
Keene as a master of technique, ne had the 
profoimdost admiration. Du Maurier soon 
tired, however, of lecturing as an occupation, 
and on the happy rocoveiy of suflloient eye¬ 
sight he seldom hod recoiu'sc to it again. 

The new aerial,' Trilby,’ was from the be¬ 
ginning a success, and iudeod the flrat haU 
of the story, which is by far the better, 
marked a great advance upon its prede¬ 
cessor. The picture drawn, with loving 
hand, of the young Kuglishmon worldng in 
the French painter's studio in Paris, and 
reproducing, though with obvious embel¬ 
lishments, the author himself and various 
old friends and associates, including Frede¬ 
rick Walker (recognisable in many traits 
of temperament and physique in the cha¬ 
racter of Little Dillee), was indeed, in its 
chief features, an actual transcript of 
du Maurier's Quartier Latin experiences 
during his year in Gleyie’s studio. Hardly 
a humorous incident or detail related was 
new to the present writer, who had heard 
them from du Maurier's lips many years 
before ‘Trilby’ was written or imagined. 
They form a picture of la vie de Ilohime 
from an Englishman’s standpoint and slightly 
idealised; and though looking the inventive 
genius of Henri Murger, yet drawn with 
fesB cynicism in the humour, and set in an 
atmosphere of genuine tendernoss and 
pathos. For the real charm of tho story 
lies in the character of Trilby herself—an 
absolutely original creation, the gradual 
development of whose better nature under 
the influence of her three devoted English 
friends is an oeshievement not unworthy of 
the neatest modem masters of Action. It 
is to bo noted that the supernatural element 
in du Maurier’s romances, to which he ap¬ 
parently looked in the flrst instance for their 
attractiveness, in no case justifled his ex¬ 
pectation. His truest success was attained 


when he trusted moat simply and' 
to his human sympathies, and 
‘ familiar matter of to-day.’ 

The melodrama of M. SvengaU and 
hypnotic impossibilities attributed to h' 
did not, even when the storv wn^ 
tised, it may bo safely said, form tlw S!i 
attraction of the performance. As to tl 
chief personages in ; Trilby,’ the Laird Z 
drawn in all essential particulars from tu 
Into Mr. T. R. Lament, du Manner’s fellow 
student in Paris, and afterwards associiUAirf 
the Eoyal Water-Colour Society, who if 
mained his intimate friend in afterlife and 
survived him only a few months. The 
drawing in ‘Trilby’ of tho head ofT 
Laiid is an excellent likeness of Mr. L^ 
mont. The clinracter of Taffy was drawn 
from more than one original. The chief of 
these was a very splendidly built and hand¬ 
some atliloto, tho friend of Mr. Thomas 
Armatrong and (Sir) Edward Poynter, who 
sluired a studio with them in Paris after dn 
Maurier’s removal to Antwerp. Frederick 
Walker (the original of Little Billee) was 
somo six years the junior of du Maurier 
and was never one of the Paris company, ’ 

The suceess of the story, starting m Ame. 
rioa, and pMsing speedily to Englond, proved 
overwhelming. When reissued in look 
form, it passed rapidly from edition to edi- 
tion; and the author’s share of the profits 
soon sufficed to free him from any anxieties 
as to the future fortimes of his family. And 


these gains were to receive 
additions from the successful dramatisation 
of the story, in the flrst instance in A^ics, 
under the sldlful hands of Mr, Paul M, Potter, 
The May was first produced in London hy 
(Sir) Beorhohm Tree at the Haymaiket 
Theatre, of which he was then lessee, in 
the autumn of 1S96, and was acted for six 
months to overflowing houses—Mr, Tree 
playing Svengali, Miss Dorothoa BaiM 
Trilby, and Mr, Liondl Brough and Mr. 
Ohoiles Allan, as well os the author’s son, 
Mr. Gerald du Maurier, adding materially 
to the strength of the cast, 

It was inevitable, after the immense 
popularity of 'Trilby,' that liberal offers 
should be again made to du Maiiiiei for a 
successor to it. Tempted by these offers he 
at once addressed himself to the task, though 
with less appetite and more misgivings than 
before. The inordinate success of‘Tril^’ 
was no great source of gratification to him. 
Hie ortistio conecience was not qmte at 
oaso, and his own practised critical insight 
could not but remind him that such sadden 
triumphs had not fallen to tho lot of thnss 
masters of fiction on whom he had chiefly 
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for tlio work ho had to do, or more Torsatile 
iu his hutnoTOua outlook. His love of the 
beautiful was accompanied by a varied ao- 
^laintancc with aU tho arts, notably with 
music, and with most of tho current in- 
tollcctual intoresls of ius time; and ho 
possessed besides on admirable vein of 
grotesque imagination. The two pictorial 
series of ‘ Dreams ’ or ‘ Nightmares ’ in the 
‘Punch’s Almanacks’ for 1893 and 1804, as 
also his French nurseiy rhymes (‘Vers 
Nonsensiques’), are delightful samples of 
droll invontion. Pu Maurier had mdeod 
many sides to his talent, which a too oxclu- 
sivo devotion to the humours of society 

_ _ _ hindered him from cultivating. Especially 

in London, then in Oxford Square, may thie he said of his real gift for pootry, 
Hvde Pork, whither he had removed from which lio wrote with equal skill in French 
Hampstead in 1894, and ho died there of and English. Ilis oar for the harmonics of 
intenmation of the heart on 0 Oqt. 1800. English verse had boen trained on the best 
His remains were cremated, and his ashes models, as the few specimens scattered 
interred three days later beneath a small yew through his writings abundantly prove, 
tree in the parish churchyard of Hampstead. Although an imitat or of no man, his ‘Vers do 
No artist of du Maurier’s generation was Socihth —forhe didnotaim atmoreamhitious 
more justly loved by his personal friends or heights—show tho mingled grace, humour, 
had mode a larger circle of unknown friends and tondernosa of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
It the pleasure ho had aflbrdod every week Du Maurier left a wife and two sons and 
for mote than thirty years. And it is three daughters. Ilia older son, Mojor Guy 
not unfair to du Maurior’a nndoniablo lito- du Maurier of tlie royal fusiliers, wos author 
twy gift to predict that on his long and of the play‘An Englishman’s Home’(1909). 
ramaxWe oqjmection with satiric art in flnforraation from the family, Mr. Thoimw 
the pages of‘Punch his fame will ulti- Armstrong, O.B.jOndotliorfrioiiils; Bpiolmann’s 
matcly rests A recogniaod lovor and followor History of Punch; M!c01iiro*s Mag., April 1896; 
of Thackeray, he resamhlod that ominont pcisonal Icnowlcdgo.] A. A. 

master more nearly when ho used tho pencil 

than when he used tho pen, Thackeray’s HUNOAN’, FRANOIS (1830-1888), 
own definition of snobbishness, ‘ a moan ad- colonel, born at Aberdeen on 4 April 1830, 
miration of mean things,’forms in its largest was tho oldest son of John Duncan, advo- 
iatsrpretation tho vice or foible which du oalo, by nolonDrysdalo, daughter of Andrew 
Maurier loved host to illustrate. A nd when, Douglass of Borwiok-on-Tweed. Ills father 
aacfienlmppenod, it took the form of insolence took a loading part in tho Mornock secession 
ormsonuesa, he oould visit it with a severity of 1841, a step in tho disruption of the 
that his master never exceeded. ‘ Oruolty,' diurch of Scotland, 
he was fond of maintaining, ‘is tho one un- Ho was odnoatod at Aberdeen grammar 
p^onablesin. And whonovor and whororer school, and graduated M.A. at Marischal 
the fashionable coteries he had in view used College in March lB0i),_ being honoimahly 
theirpoaition to obtain favours for nothings distinguished, lie obtained a commission 
as, for instance, from tho artistic or lilortiry as lieutenant in tho royal artillery on 
daessB at the expense of their time and per- 24 Sept. 186C, being third in tho list of 
haps their feelings—du Maurier would rise Buqoessfnl candidates at tho first open ex- 
to the height of an indignation at times amination, lie sovvod in Nova Scotia and 
magnificent. When, in one of his drawings, Canada from 1857 to 1802,_ and accompanied 
thaDochoss hopes that the Ilorr Frofossor's the force sent to tho front ier at the time of 
'dear, kind wife’ will spore him for one tho Trent aflair. He was promoted captain 
evening to dine and meet several charming on 10 Aug. 1804, and was made oi^utant 
ladiee of rank, the Professor replies, ‘ Aon of the 7th brigade. In 1871 he was op- 
Bol Bat these ladies—they are then not pointed superinlondent of re^mentalreoorda 
teqiaotabla that you do not ask my wife P'— at Woolwich, and this led him to undertake 
as fine and just a stroke as Thackeray over his history of tho royal artillery, which he 
dealt. _ But beyond this field for his satire, cotriod down to 1815. ITelmdgroatpowirs 
no artist was ever more bountiMlyoquippixl of worlt, and had the faculty of writing 


rXhiTstyle. ‘Thackeray,’ ho would 
^rfimes gnW ‘ never _ had o 

He persisted, however, with his 
„d compW the whole text of ‘The 
toffcther with a portion of the 
Sratlons,® he first instalment of which, 
to<aTper’s Magasine,’ appewed a few days 


Meanwhile, his work for ‘ Punch romaiu- 
constant, with the addition of his novels 
Z tbeir illustvotions, ho had tried his 

. .t __A_..nX rwT/t a ny\4’ 


_1.— lifl Tot.ni'nftd. bv 


a were felt. In Sep- 
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rapidly and ‘without erasure, even in the 
midst of conversation, 

He -was promoted major on 4 "Feh. 1874, 
and in May 1876 he 'was sent to Jamaica, 
where he drew up a report on the island 
and its defences. On 16 Jan. 1877 he was 
appointed an instructor in gunnery, and was 
employed for the next five years in the 
instruction of militia and volunteer artillery 
at the Eepository, Woolwich. Having him¬ 
self entered the army direct from a uni¬ 
versity, withoirt passing through the Eoyal 
Military Academy, Duncan was anxious to 
give future officers the opportunity of uni¬ 
versity training. He had helped to write a 
pampfilet on the subject in 1872—‘The 
Universities and the Scientific Corps’—and 
he took part in the foundation of the Oxford 
military college, which was o]^Qned in 
September 1876, and became chairman of 
the committee of management of it a year 
afterwards. He was a zealous and inde- 
fatij^able member of the order of St. John, 
which he had joined in 1876, and was 
director of the ambulance department, lie 
was active in other philanthropic movements. 
He hocame lieuteuant-oolonM in the army 
on 1 July 1881, and in the royal artillery 
on 1 Oct. 1882. At the end of that year 
he accepted the command of the Egyptian 
artillery, and held it from 18 Jan. 188s tUl 

19 Hov. 1886. At Cairo, as the Khedive 
said,' he did the work of two men,’ and at 
Wady Haifa in 1884 he did much to forward 
the Gordon relief expedition, of which he 
gave an account at the Artillery Institution 
on 6 Oct. 1866. He beoamo colonel in the 
British army on 16 June 1886, and was 
made C.B. on 26 Aug. He also received 
tho order of the Osmauieh (3rd class). On 

20 Nov. he was returned as M.P. in the con¬ 
servative intoreal for tho Holborii division 
of Finsbury, and was ro-elooted in July 
1880. He had proviously stood unsuocoss- 
fully for Morpeth fin 1874), for Durham oily 
and for Finsbury (in 1880). He spoke fre¬ 
quently on prolessional and other subjects 
on the conservative side. His speech in se¬ 
conding the address on 0 Feb, 1888 was de¬ 
scribed by Gladstone as one of the shortest 
and one of tho very best ho hod heard on 
such an occasion. Duncan went to No'va 
Scotia in the autumn to obtain rest from 
overwork, but ho died shortly after his re- 
tnrn, on 16 Nov. 1888, at Woolwich. lie 
married, on 24 Aug. 1868, Mary Kate, daugh¬ 
ter of Eev, William Caswell, rector of St. 
Paul’s, Halifax, Nova ^otia, who survived 
him. He was a fellow of the geological and 
other societies, LL.D, of .^erdoen, and 
D.O.L, of Durliam. 


He wrote, besides lectures 
1, ‘ Our Garrisons in tho We8tVm ft‘ 
in British North America,’ 1864. g lu® 
tory of the Eoyal Eegimont of Artili7l^ 
1872-8, 2 vols.; 2nd edit. 1874 8 
English in Spain; or the Story of the W.! 
of Succession, 1834-40,’ 1877. 

Eoyal Province of New Scotland Md i„ 
Baronets, 1878. 

17 Nov. 1888.] E.lr.h ’ 


DUNOAN, JAMES MATTHEW? 
(1826-1890), physioiaii, fifth okild of Wil' 
iLam Duncan, a merchant, and his wife La' 
bella Matthews, was born in April 1828 in 
Aberdeen. After education in the naio. 
mar school he entered Marisohal ColWe 
Aberdeen, and graduated M, A. in April IbK 
He began the study of medicine at tho same 
college, continued it at Edinburgh in 1845 
and, returning to Aberdeen, there graduated 
M.D. before ho was twenty-one. Ho spent 
the winter of 1840-7 in Paris attending the 
lectures of Onivailhier, Andrnl, Otfila^nd 
Velpeau, lie returned in April 1847, and 
soon after became the assistant in Edinbnrgh 
of Professor .Tames Young Simpson [q. y.] 
whose friendship ho had acquired in isifi’, 
lie assisted Simpon in Iiis experiments in 
anecsthetioB, and on 4 Nov. 1847 experi¬ 
mentally inhaled chloroform to the point ^ 
insensibility and thus is entitled to a share 
in the discovery of its usefulness (Mium, 
SurgkalExperumoe of Chlor<form,\Wj, 
At the end of 1849, after some months 
of travel in attendance on the Marquis of 
Bute, Duncan began practice in Edinburgh, 
ohie/ly as an obstetrician. He became a 
fellow of the Edinburgh College of Phy- 
sicions in 1861, and in May 1868 began a 
course as on extra-academical lectiuer on 
midwifery. He soon attained conaiderabla 
practicepnd in 1861 was made physician to 
the ward for diseases of women intheEd'm- 
burgh Eoyal Infirmary, Ho read numerona 
papers on obstetrics, and from 1878 to 1876 
was president of tho Ubstetrical Society of 
Edinburgh, Ho published in 1860 'Fecun¬ 
dity, FortiliW, and Sterility,’ the first exact 
inquiry in English into those suUecta; a 
second edition appeared in 1871. l^e work 
is divided into ten parts—(1) On variations 
in fecundity; (2) on the size of newborn 
children and the conditions afibeting it; 
(8) on tho production of twins; (4) on tba 
laws of fertility in various ages, oonditos, 
and races; (6) on the laws of sterility; 
(6) on fertility and fecundity considers 
together; (7) on tho mortality of childbed; 
(8) on tho age of nubility; (9) on tho dura- 
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and (10) on the duration of 
‘‘ „ All these are discusBod innume- 


«nE chapters, and the exact method of 
f^tmentSathor than any conolusiona _ of 
Tat originality at once obtained a wide 
Sa desemd reputation for the hook A 
proportion of the previous writings of 
XKicians oonsistod of loosely arranged 


Iffliences or of advertisemeuls of (he 
iters’ skill. Duncan’s was obviously a 
book, and ha was ever after con- 
jiaered throughout Europe and Ammioa ns 
. an authority m ohstetrios. In 1868 he pu^ 
bli*fld 'Eesearohes m Ohatotrios,’ in 1809 
I Treatise on Parameti'itis and Perimetritis,’ 
and in 1870 ‘ The Mortality of Childbed and 
Maternity Hospitals,’ _ These books hove nil 
the same ohorncteristic of precision, and so 
Imvahis numerous papers in (ho ‘Procood- 
in«’ of medical societies, and his subsequent 
imtings—‘ Papers on the Female Porinoum,’ 
d 1879 ! 'Clinical Lectures on Disonsoa of 
\7onien,’ 1879, 1883, 1886, 1880 7 and 
'Sterili^ in Women,’ 1884. 

In 1870, on the death of Sir .Tamos Young 
Simpson, Duncan was a candidate for the 
prrfsssorship of midwifery at Edinhurgh, 
but was not elected. Ilia steady incroaao of 
practice and reputation as one of the ohiof 
authorities in his subject showed that his 
profession and the puhlio valued him more 
lastly than the university court. In 1877 
the staff of St. Bartholomew’s IIoapKol, at a 
meeting at the house of Sir William Savoiy 
[q. T.], unanimouely dooidod to ask him to 
accept the lectureship on midwifery, (hen 
■ vacant in their school, with the post of oh- 
stetcio physioinn to the hospital. Ho was 
elected, ond come to live at 71 Brook Sti-oot, 
Orosrenor Square, London. Such was his 
perfect straigWorwardness and his geniality 
’ that in a few months ho was as much a part 
of the place and of the stalT as if ho hod been 
MatSt,Bartbolomow’B. Ho immediately 
. passed the examination and became a mem¬ 
ber of the College of Physicians of London, 
and in 1883 was eloctod a follow, and de¬ 
livered the Gulstonian lectures. He was 
elected F,R.S. on 7 Juno 1883, and in the 
same year was nominated by the crown a 
member of the General Council of Modical 
Education and Registration. Ills lectures 
at St. Bartholomew’s wore clear and in¬ 
teresting and largely attended. His prac- 
tipa became very largo, and his standing in 
his jprofessiou was higher than that of any 
eirher obstetrician. Hie just indignation 
was easily aroused end cleojdy oxprosHod 
when aroused; his professional opinions 
were usually definite and slated in few 
words, and throughout lifo his umvcrsal 
m. XXII,—SUP. 


kindness as well as his inflexible character 
was felt by all who came in contact with 
him. Ho was a warm admirer of William 
HarvejJq. v.], of William Himtor [q. v.l, 
and of William Smellio [q. v.] In 1800 his 
health began to fail, and he did not finish 
his usual course of lectures. He wont abroad 
in July, and after several attaoks of angina 
pectoris he died at Baden-Baden on 1 Sept, 
1890, He married, in 1860, Miss Jane Hart 
Hotchkis, and had thirteen children, 

[Memoir by Sir William Tumor in St. Bartho¬ 
lomew’s Hospital Reports, 1800, vol. xxvi.; 
Works j personal knowledge.] N, M. 

DUNOAN, PETER MARTIN (1821- 
1891), geologist, was born at Twiokonliain 
on 20 April 182], his fathor, Peter King 
Duncan, a descendant of an old Scottish 
family, being a leather merchant; his mother 
was dai^hlor of Captain R. Marlin, R.N., of 
Ilford, Easox. The son received his earlier 
education first at the grammar school, 
Twickenham, next at Nyon, by the lake of 
Genova, after which ho was apprentioed in 
1840 to a modical practitioner in Loudon, In 
1842 ho entered on the medical side at King’s 
College, London, gassing through it with 
distinction, and being olcoted on associate in 
1849, after graduating as M,B, at the uni¬ 
versity of London in 1846. For a time he 
was assistant to Dr. Martin at Ilochoster, 
and in 1646 took a practioo at Colohestor. 
Hero he was also active in municipal alTairs, 
and in 18G7 was elected mayor, holding the 
oflioo for a second time. The natural his¬ 
tory and arohmology of the district also 
greatly attracted him, and the arrangomont 
of the town museum was largely his work, 
His first scientific paper, * Ohservations on 
Iho Pollen Tubo,’was published in 1866 in 
the ’ Proceedings ’ of the Edinburgh Dot oni- 
col Society, hut it was soon followed by 
others. In 1800 ho removed to Blackhealli, 
thus obtaining more time for science, and 
devoting himself especially to the study of 
corals, 

Moro complete freedom was obtained by 
oleotion to the profossorship of geology at 
King’s College in 1870, of -miich ho became 
a follow in the following year, and shortly 
afterwards he was appointed professor of 
geology at Cooper’s IfiU College, Id 1877 
he settled in London near Piogont’s Park, 
residing there till 1888, when ho removed 
to Gunnershury, 

Duncan became F.G.S. in 1840, was sooro- 
tary from 1864 to 1870, and president 1876 
to 1878, rpcoivlng the Wollaston modal in 
1881. Ho was prosidont of tbo geological 
section of the British Association at the 

uu 
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meeting in 1879 j was also a fellow of the 
Zoological and tlio Limiean Societies, holding 
oi&ce in both, and an active meinbor of the 
Microscopical Society, being president from 
1881 to 1883. He was elected r.ll.S. on 
4 June 1868, 

Dnncan’s industry was so unflagging that 
he got through a great amount of work, of 
both a popular and a scientific character, 
besides lecturing and examining. Ha was 
editor of Cassell’s ‘Natural Iliatory’ (6 
vols. 1876-82), to which he contributed 
several important articles. He wrote a 
‘ Primer of Physical Geography ’ (1882) j a 
small volume of biogra^iea of botanists, 
geologists, and zoologists entitled ‘Heroes 
of Science ’ (1882) j another on ‘ The Sea¬ 
shore’ (187^; and an ‘Abstract of the 
Geology of India,’ 1876, which reached a 
third edition in 1881; besides contributing 
to various periodicals, assisting in preparing 
the third edition of Qriflith and Henfrey’s 
‘ Micrographic Dictionary ’ (2 vols. 1876), 
and revising the fourth edition of Lyell’s 
‘Student’s Elements of Geology’ (1886), 
His separate sciontiflc papers ore not leas 
than n hundred in number, and his ‘ Sup¬ 
plement’ to the ‘Tertiary and Secondary 
Corals ’ forms a volume in the publications of 
thePolnjontographical Society. The ‘Ter¬ 
tiary Echinoidoa of India ’ (of which he was 
joint author) appeared in ‘ Palseontologia 
Indioa,’ 1882-6. 

He made a special study of the corals and 
echinids, taking also much interest in the 
ophiurids, sponges, and protozoa, regarding 
all questions from the point of view not only 
of the philosophical zoologist, but also ofono 
who applied the distribution of species to 
elucidate ancient physical geograxuiy. Me 
described the fossil coral fauna of Malta, 
.Tava, Hindustan, Auslralia, Tasmania, and 
the West Indies, the echinids of Sind, and 
of otlier countries. The results of these re¬ 
searches were summed up in two very 
valuable papers, ‘Eevision of the Madro- 
poraria,’ published by the Linncan Society 
m 1886, and ‘ Eevision of the Genera and 
Great Groups of the Echinoidoa,’ Other 
papers on the ‘ Physical Geology of Westem 
Europeduring Mesozoic and Cainozoic Times, 
elucidated by the Coral Eauna,’ on ‘The 
Formation of Land Masses ’ (Proo. Geogr. 
Soa. 1878, p, 68), and the remarkable paper 
‘On Lakes and their Origin’ (JPi'oe, Oeol. 
Asaoo. vii. 298), were also impoHant contri¬ 
butions to science. His woilt was that of 
‘a ^reat palmontologiat and a strong and 
original intollect.’ Ho was also an excel¬ 
lent teacher, a genial companion, and a true 
fiiend. 


Duncan’s health began to faU about hr 
years prior to his death, wliioh oWdaiZ’ 
ful illness on 28 Alay 1891. fle was Ur 1 


in Chiswick olinrcfiyard. He was 
married: in 1861 to Jane Emily Cool: nrii 
in 1869, not long after her decease, to Cn 
Jane Emily Liadel Whitmarsli, X 
vived him with one son by her. Four son- 
nnd seven daughters by the first marriacr 
also survived mm. “ 

[Obituary notices in Proo. Linn. Soc. isgn •! 
p. 6.3; Gool. Mug. 1891, p. 332; Quart Joai;’ 
GpoI. Boo. vol. xlviii., Proe. p. 47 ; Nature, iliv 
387: and information from P. Martin Diincaa 
osq.] T. G B ' 

DUNCKLEY, HENEY (1823-18001 
journalist, son of James Dunckley, was botnnr 
\yarwiek on 24 Doe. 1823. WlthtbeS 
tion of entering the ministry he went to the 
baptist oollogo at Accrington, 
and thence m 1846 to the university oi' 
Glasgow, where he graduated B.A. in 1847 
and M.A. in 1848. During the latter year 
he beoamo minister of tho baptist obiieh 
Great George Street, Salford, and before 
long joined m tbo propagandist work of the 
Lancashire Public School Association. His 
investigations into the educational needs of 
tho labouring population led him to 
closely their general condition, their habits 
tastes, end pursuits, and when theEeligious 
'Tract Society invited essays on this subject 
he submitted one which was awarded a fest 
prize of 100/., and was iniblished in 1851 
under the title of ‘ The Glory ond the Bbama 
of Britain; an Essay on the Condition 
and Claims of the Working Clnsses, together 
with tho moans of securing elevation.' In 
1862 tho Anti-Cornlaw League offered 
prizes for cssoys showing the results of the 
repeal of the oorn-law and the free-trade 
policy, and Dunclcloy gained the first pike 
of 260/. by his ' Charter of the Nations, or 
Free Trade and its Eosults,’ On its pubU- 
catinn in 1864 it attracted wide attention. 
A Dutch translation by P. P. van Bosse 
appeared at Iloogesand in 1866. 

in 1864 Duuolcloy began to write for the 
‘ Maucliester Examiuor and Times,’a leading 
liberal newspaper, and in 1866 relinqiiisbed 
his ministerial position to become editor of 
that paper, in succession to AbiahamWaltei 
Paiilton [q. v.] Ho conducted tho ‘ Examiner 
and Times ’ until 26 .fan. 1889, when it was 
transferred to now proxirielors and its policy 
changed. His brilliant leading articles 
greatly increased the iufiiicnco of the paper 
and tho reputation of tho writer, and he_ re¬ 
ceived several flolturing invitations to join 
tho London press, which, however, he de¬ 
clined. 
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' 7 ^ 1S7? he boffftn tt serios of lottoi's on 

tonics in tto < Manolieslor Woolily 
Tim® ’ M offshoot of the ‘ Evamiiicr,’ under 
*1 nkudonym of ‘ Verax.’ Amojifi' thoKo 
tie Fetters wove Avo ontitlod ‘Tho Crown 
j thfl Cabinet,’ suggested by oortaiii doc- 
fiSfflun Sir?haodora‘Martin’s < Lifo 
whmll aGflmuU 


of the Prince Consort’ which seemed to liirn 



in the ‘Quarterly 


niid Dunckley reidied in seven letters en¬ 
titled ‘The Crown niid the Constitution.’ 
Ilin exposition of the rights and functions 
of the responsible miniatora of the crown 
save great satisfaction to his personal and 
oolitical friends, who, on 15 Jan. 1879, gave 
him a complimentary banquet at tho Man¬ 
chester Eeform Club. At the same time ho 
was presented with 300 volumua of hooka 
and a pieces of silver. Tho ‘ Vora.v ’ letters 
mta continued in the ' Weekly Times ’ until 
1^, and afterwards in tho ‘ M nnehester Guar¬ 
dian.’ A selection of tho earlii'st lot t ora was 
reprinted in a volume in 1878. 'I'lio two 
series meutionod above wore also roprintod 
ia the same yonr. Others, on ‘t)uv Iterc'- 
ditaryLegislators,' wore soparatoly iasut'd in 
1882, and on ‘ Capital Punishment ’in 1881. 
In 1890 he wrote a hiogrnnhy of Lord Mel- 
houme for tho 8oriu.s called ‘'J'ho (Aueon’s 
Prime Ministers,’ and in 1893 editud Ihim- 
fotd's ‘Passages in tho Life of a liadieal and 
Early Days.’ lie oontributed sovoral ]mli- 
ticttl articles to the ‘ Contemporary Jloviow’ 
(1889 and 1891) and ‘ Coamn|)oli8 ’ (1800), 
and six articles on the ‘ I'lnghsh Constitu¬ 
tion,’ ‘ The South Sea Jlubhlo,’ ‘ Stock Ex¬ 
changes,’ ‘ Privileged Clnasos,’ aud‘ Nationali- 
aation of liailways’ in tho Co-operative 
llTjolesalo Sooioly’s Annual, 1891-5. 

In 1878 ho was olocliiil a mmnher of tho 
Pieform Club, in vucogiiition of Horvices rtm- 
dered to the liberal fiartjy. In 1883 tho 
university of Glasgow oonli'vred on him tho 
degree of LL.D., and in 188(1 ho was idncod 
on the commission of tho poncofnr Mnnehos- 
ter. A fiirtluir murk of eslouin was tho pre¬ 
sentation to his wife of his porlriiit, paiulod 
by Emslie, in February 1889, 'I’hia passed 
mto the possession of Miss Dunokloy. 

He died suddonl^ in a tramcnr on 39 Jnno 
1806 wbilo on his way to his homo in 
Egerton Hoad, li’allowiiold, near Manolios- 
ter, and his body was cromalod at tho 
Manchostor Cromatoriura, Withington, on 
2 July. 

Dunokloy married on 7 Oot. 1848 Eliza¬ 
beth Arthur, daughter of Tliomas Wood of 
Coventry, and lull two sons and tlivoo 
dingblers. 


[Men of the Time, Idtli ed .; MancliWitoi' Guar¬ 
dian, 30 Juno 1806; M.uichoster City Hews, 
4 July 1S08 ; Addhnn’sltolLof tho (Iraduates of 
Ulasgow, 1S08, p. 171; JVTomoir of W. Dunckley 
(gr.indf,itlinr), edited by If. Dunckley, 1888; 
Vor.iK Tostimoniiil, 1879; information kindly 
supplied by Miss Dunokloy, of Fallowflc'ld.] 

0. W. S. 

DURNFORD, RICHARD (1802-18951, 
bishop of Cbichostcr, eldest son of tho Rov. 
Richard Durnford and his wife Louisa, 
daughter of John Mount, was born at .Sau- 
dleford, near Nowbury, llorksliiro, on 3 Nov, 
1802, JLis cbildlioou was pmssed at Chll- 
bolton, near Audovor, Ilampshiro, whoro bis 
father actod ns focum (mens for tho rector. 
At tho ago of eight ho was sont to tho Rov. 
B. C. James’s pavparatory school at Epsom, 
and tliroo years later was takoii homo by his 
father to bounder his own instniclioii, with 
tho view of standing for a scholarship at 
Winchostor. Jfailmg election at that school, 
ho stood for a king’s scholarship at Eton, 
whoro ho was successful in 1814. 'I'buro ho 
became the pupil of tho Ilov. Charles Yongo, 
and a favourite with John Koalo [q.v.], tiio 
liuad-mastor. At this time he showed groat 
facility for Latin vorso, two spochnonB of 
which avo given in ‘ Miisio Elononsos,’ and 
ho was a contributor to tho ‘Elonian,’odiU'd 
by W. AT. I’raod and Walter Blunt. While 
yet at Eton he raatrioiilatod on 24 March 
1820 at J’ombroko Collugo, Oxford, and in 
July 1822 was oloctod to a domyship at 
Mogdalon Collogo. Ilo was ono of tlio 
founders of the (ixford Union (at first styled 
tho Union Debating Society), and was pro- 
sidont in tho first year (1823) and again in 
1826 anil 1820. ITo grnduatud H.A. on 
27 April 1820 and M.A. on 28 Juno 1827. 
lie was olootod probationer follow of Alng- 
dolun Collogo in 1827, and full follow in tho 
following yoar, and was ordained deacon at 
Oxford in 1830 and priost in 1881, From 
1820 to lH32.ho was private tutor to Edward 
llarbord, oldest son of Lord Suiliold, and 
spent two years in travel on tho continent, 
whoro ho acquired unusual lluonoy in speak¬ 
ing French, Italian, and German, 

[n 1833 Durnford was prosoutod to the 
living of Middleton, Lancashire, by Lord 
Saflimd, but was not indnotod until 1 July 
18.36. J lis oonnoction with tho parish, which 
continued for thirty-five yoara, was in every 
rospoot a hapipy ono. l<h:om tho first ho 
obtainod a wondorful hold of his fiook, ojid 
ho was succQBsftd in carrying out oxtensivo 
improvomonts in oducalionol institutions,in 
church oxtoiisinns, and with the conctUTenco 
nndliolp of his parishioners oroclod a now 
national school in 1842, dovoloped tho Sim- 
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day schools, iu which his wife as well as 
himself was a zealous worker, lie also re¬ 
stored the fine old parish church, abolished 
pew rents therein, and erected new churches 
at Thornham, Khodes, and Forkfield. In the 
secular affairs of Middleton lie was looked up 
to as leader, and he sat as chairman of the 
local board from its formation in 1861. The 
diocese of Manchester was formed in 1848, 
and soon afterwards Durnford was made 
rural dean and honorary canon. In 1867 he 
was appointed archdeacon of Manchester, and 
in 1868 canon residentiary of Manchester 
Cathedral. 

When James Prinoo Lee [q. v.l bishop of 
Manchester, died in DecemW 1860, Bom- 
ford’s claims to be his successor were dis¬ 
cussed Iw Qladstone, who, however, selected 
James Fraser (1818-188B) [q. v.] Two 
months later, February 1870, the see of 
Chichester became vacant, and it was oiFerod 
to and accepted by Durnford. The conse¬ 
cration took place at the Chapel lloyal, 
Whitehall, on 8 May 1870, lie hod tuen 
reached the ago of slsty-eight, but ho soon 
proved himself iu bod^ and intellect fully 
equal to his new duties. His episcopate 
began at a time of particular difticully, iu 
consequence, among other things, of the 
judgment on ^peal in the Furchas case 
[see F 1 TBCKA.B, JoHir] j but he steered clear 
through all dangers, and by hie impartiality, 
patience, sympathy, and forbearance won 
confidence throughout his diocese. These 
qualities were clearly shown in his visita¬ 
tion charges of 1871 and 1876, and by the 
manner in which he conducted the Church 
Congress at Brighton iu 1874, and his fli'st 
diocesan conference in 1877. He was a 
high churchman, but no ritualist. He had 
formed his opinions before the Oxford move¬ 
ment had begun, and was ' convinced that 
such theologians as Hooker, Andrewes, Bar- 
row . . . are the best guides even in these 
days,’ In the early days of his episcopate 
he resuscitated Bishop Otter’s memorial col¬ 
lege at Chichester os a training college for 
scnoolmistressea, and revived the theologi¬ 
cal college in the same city. He also reor¬ 
ganised me Diocesan Association. He was 
an important member of the Lambeth Con¬ 
ference of Bishops iu 1888, and, in conjuno- 


tion with Bishops Lightfoot and Stutk- 
framed the encyclical letter which was O 
by the bishops embodying the principal m 
clufiions 01 tlieir debatos. Iu 1888 heT' 
elected an honorary follow of MairdflU 

hiB dioceso. On 3 Nov. 1802, on the Mm 
pletion of his ninetieth year, he was pte! 
sented with a Latin address by the dean 
and chapter of Ohiohester, In the follon 
ing yeor he took part in a debate in con^ 
vocation on the subject of fasting commn- 
nion, condemning the extreme length to 
which the practice was carried by some 
of his clergy. 

lie was a delightful and lovable com¬ 
panion, full of life and vivacity to the ead 
a brilliant scholar, with a rare knowledge of 
botany and horticulture, and of natural 
history generally. Bishop Stubbs said: ‘He 
was, I almost think, tbo most wonderfallr 
complete person I ever knew, and tbs eame 
to the lost.’ 

Durnford died at Basle on 14 Oct. 1883 
as he was returning from a holiday spent at 
Caddonahbia, on Lake Como, He was buried 
at Ohibbosler Cathedral, whore an alabaetet 
recumbent ofligy to his memory was un¬ 
veiled on 28 May 1898. In the chapel of 
Eton College ho ie commemorated by a Ws, 
with a Latin inscription by his son Walter, 
one of the assistant masteiB, Portraits of 
Dumford are given in Stephens's ‘Memoir,’ 
He married in 1840 Emma, daughter of 
John Koato [q. v.], his former master at 
Eton. She died on 10 Oct. 1884, leaving a 
daughter and two sons. 

Ills published writings ore confined to 
three episcopal visitation charges and a few 
sermons, ono of which was preached on the 
death of Dean W. E. Hook m 1876. 


[Sleplions’s Momnir of Durnford, 1899 (with 
portrait), tbo first two chaplors of which wore 
written by Bicbnrd and Walter Durnford; Man¬ 
chester Gtnardinn, 16 Oct. 18QS ; Glaiirdian,1895, 
pp. 1661, 1664; Dloxnm's Magd<ilon Coll. Bog. 
Tii. 287; Macloiino’s Pombroke Coll. (Oifoid 
Hist. Soc.) p. 470 ; IllustiMtod London Heao, 
14 May 1870 and 19 Oot. 1896 (with portrait); 
Mon of Mark, vol, ii. 1877 (with portrait).] 

C. W. S. 
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eabwakbb, JOHN paesons 


His fiitlior, a 


22 April 1847, 

HnmPsWre “ail) ^ad seltlud at Manolieater 
Lb years liefore that data as a merchant, 
n wL on intimate friend of Eioliard Oob- 
L Educated at first at a private school 
It Alderley Edge, Oheshire, ho afterwards 
went to a school in Germany, and aubso- 
nuently studied at Owens College, Man¬ 
chester, where he took prues in natural 
Thence he went to Pembroke Ool- 
iMe, Cambridge, but obtaining a scholarship 
at Merton Coflege, Oxford, ho matriculated 
there in November 1808, and graduated 
B,A. in 1872 and M. A. in 1870. llo at one 
time intended to go to the bar, and in 1869 
entered at the Middle Temple. Ho was, 
however, never called. At Oxford ho re¬ 
named until 1874, having obtained a few 
pupils there. His early studies were in the 
dlieetion of soology and geology; but ho 
heceme warmly interested in historical and 
antiquarian studius, and acquired a remarlc- 
iblj extensive acquaintance with aiicieut 
English manuscripts. IJo was elooled liouo- 
laiy secretary of the Oxford Archmologicol 
Society, and acted as dopiity-keopor^ of the 
A^molean museum in 1878-4, during the 
iwideuce of the keeper, John Henry Parker 
[q.v,], inEome. In January 1878 ho was 
%cted F.S.A. After his marriage in 1876 
te resided at Withinglou, noar Manchester, 
and in 1881 removed to Pensaru, near Abcr- 

e i North Wales, devoting himself to 
ature and archcoology as a profession, 
ht the local affairs of Puiisurn he took an 
active part as ohairmon of the looul hoard, 
and in other wiws. 

In April 1876 ho began the puhlioatiou 
in the' Manohestor Courier ’ of a series of 
'Loud Gleanings relating to Lanoasliiro and 
Cheshire,’ whioh was continued until Janu- 
aiy 1878, and then republished in two 
volumM. It was foUowed in 1878-80 by a 
periodical entitled 'Looal Gleanings; an 
Archteologicol and Historical Magazine,’ 
of which one volume was completed. The 
tot volume of his * East Oheshire, Past and 
Preseat j or a History of tho Hundred of 
Macelesfield ’ was published in 1877, ond 
the second in 1881. Those large ond impor¬ 
tant volumes show tho author’s grasp and 
lucid arrangement of fools, and his thorough¬ 
ness in proving every etatemouthy refuietico 


to original outhoritios. In 1882 the cor¬ 
poration of Manchoator resolved to qii'int (he 
‘ Court Leet llocords of the Manor of Man¬ 
chester,’ ranging from 1662 to 1816, and 
Earwaker was engaged os editor. Tho work, 
with full annotations, extended to twelve 
royal octavo volumes, the first of whioh was 
printed in 1884, and tho last in 1890. It 
was supplemented by ‘ 'The Constobles’ Ac¬ 
counts of tho Manor of Manchester, from 
1012 to 1647 and from 1743 to 1776,’3 vols. 
1891-2. Earwaker was often occupied in 
the arrangement of public and family muni¬ 
ments. Tims ho put tho Congleton corpora¬ 
tion records into admirable order, and some 
of his work on family papers resulted in 
mterosting printed monographs, as in his 
' Agecroft llall, near Manchester, and the 
Old Deeds and Ohartors relating to it.’ 
There was probably no other man who pos¬ 
sessed so great a knowledge of the genealogy 
of tho two counties of Ohester and Lancaster, 
and his stores woro freely open to those 
working in similar directions. 

He was one of the founders and honorary 
secretary of tho llocord Society of Lanoa- 
shiro and Cheshiro, and a memhor of tho 
councils of tho Ohetham Society, tlie ilis- 
torio Society of Lancashire and Oheshire, 
tho Cliostor Archraological Society, and tho 
Laiioashiro and Oheshire Antiquarian So¬ 
ciety. To tho publications of those socioties 
he was an industrious contributor, and ho 
was an occasional writer in tho' Athenmum,’ 
‘Notes and Queries,’ and other journals. 

Earwaker died eu 29 .Tan. 1806 at Ponsarn, 
and was buried in tho old diurchyard of 
Abergele. lie married, on 1 Juno 1876, 
Juliet, daught or of John Qcorgo Bergmon of 
‘ C/oiuiBhuys,’ Bruton, Somerset, and 'Teigu- 
mouih, and by her had throe sous and three 
daughters. Mrs. Earwokor illustrated her 
husband’s ‘ East Cheshire ’ and several other 
works. 

His largo lihrory of printed boolcs and 
manuscripts, including a vast number of 
transcripts of original documents, was 
divided after his death; the Cheshire por¬ 
tion being pnrehasod by tho late Duleo of 
Westminster, and presented by him to the 
Ohoster Museum j and tho Lancashire por¬ 
tion being acquired by Mr. William Earror 
of Morton, noar Skipton. A calologuo of 
the library was printed in 1806, 

Ilia works, in addition to thoso already 
mentioned, and bosidos a considerable uum- 
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ber of papers ■written for antiquarian so¬ 
cieties, were as follows: 1 . ‘lade's to the 
Willsi and Inventories at Chester from 1B46 
to 1760,’ Tlccord Society, 1879-93, 7 vols. 
2. ‘ Lancashire and Cheshire Wills and In¬ 
ventories,’ Chatham Society, 1881-93,2 vols. 
8 . ‘ A Lancashire Pedigree Case; or a Ilis- 
tory of the various Trials for the Ilocovery 
of the Harrison Estates from 1873 to 1886,’ 
1887. 4. ‘ The Eecent Discoveries of Homan 
liemains foimd in repairing the North Wall 
of the City of Chester,’ a scries of papers by 
various writers, edited by Earwahor, 1888. 
6 . ‘ History of the Ancient Parish of Sand- 
bach,’ 1890, 4to. 6 . ‘ The Cheshire Sheaf,’ 
new series, reprinted from the ‘Chester 
Courant,’ 1891. 7. ‘ History of the Church 
and Parish of St. Mary-on-the-Hill, Ohester,’ 
completed by Dr. B. II. Morris, 1898. He 
had in contemplation at the time of his 
death a history of the county of Lancaster 
upon an unusually extended scale. 

[MinclioslerQuardian, 31 dan, 180S; Joarniil 
of the Ohoster ArohitPfltur.il &e. 8ooioty, now 
series, v. 317; Transactions Lane, and Gboshiro 
Anliq. Society, iiii. 143 (portrait) j Poster's 
Alumni Oxon. 1716-1880 j Purnivall's Child 
Marriages &c. in tho Diocose of Chester, 1897 i 
personal Icnoirladge.] C. W.S, 

EASTLAKE, ELIZABETH, Ladx 
( 1809-1893), authoress, born at Norwich on 
17 Nov. 1809, was the fifth child and fourth 
daughter of Dr. Edward Bigby [q. v.] by his 
second wife, Anne (1777-1872), daughler of 
William Palgrave of Yarmouth. Edward 
Bigby [q, v.], the obstetrician, was her bro¬ 
ther. After her father’s death in 1821 sho 
went to reside with her mother at Eroming- 
ham, near Norwich, until in 1827 sho went 
■with her family for a sojourn of over two 
years at Heidelberg, where she acquired a 
thorough laiowledgo of German. In 1830, 
after another visit to Germany, she ■wrote a 
solid but unlriendly article oii ‘ Goethe ’ for 
the ‘Foreign Quarterly Beview.’ In October 
1838 she went to Beval in Bussia upon a 
long visit to a married sister, and upon her 
rctm-n, early in 1841, the letters written 
thence to her mother wore accepted for pub¬ 
lication by Murray, and issued anonymously 
in two volumes as ‘A Besideuce on the 
Shores of Baltic.’ The book was freshly 
■written, proved attractive, and went through 
several editions under the slightly altered 
title, ‘ Letters from the Shores of the Baltic.’ 

The letters served as an introduction to 
Lockhart, and in April 1842 Miss Bigby ap¬ 
peared as a writer for tho ‘ Quarterly' upon 
‘ Jesse, Kohl, and Sterling on Bussia.’In tho 
same year she accompanied hor mother to a 
new home at Edinburgh, where she had in¬ 


troductions from the Murrays, 
troduoed to the oircfe of ChristopherNnrti; 
(John Wilson) as one of the right sort ^ 
continued to ivnte for the ‘ Quarterly ’ iT 
articles on ‘ Evangelical Novels’ and'nT,i 
dren’s Books,' on ‘German Life,’ and m 
‘ Lady Travellers ’ being widely appieci-Jj 
In 1844 she wont to London onTK 
the Murrays in Albemarle Street, met 
lyle and disagreed with his oaUing Luther 
‘ a nice man,’ and saw something of Jhs, 
Strickland and Miss Edgeworth. In Afn™ 
1844 she left London for another ymt to 
Bussia. ‘ The Jewess ’ had appeared in I 843 
and in 1846 sho again drew upon her Rnan,,. 
experiences for ‘ Livonian Tales.’ Betura 
ing to Edinburgh she worked consoientiously 
upon ‘Quarterly’ articles(iuoludmgin 1^6 
‘Gorman Painting’ and ‘Cologne Cathe¬ 
dral ’), and attract ed in December 1848 much 
attention by one in whieli she attacked 
‘Jane Eyre’ as a vulgar though powerfid 
work of ‘ au aut i-Christian ’ tendency. She 
preferred to think that the novel was hy s 
man, tho altornative supposition ’ 


Ihnt it was tho work of a woman who ‘ for 
soine suilloient reason had forfeited the 
society of her own aex.’ Elsewhere she ex¬ 
pressed her conviction that Oun-er, Aetoa, 
and Ellis BeU were three Lancashue bro¬ 
thers of tho wooving order. In January 
1810 she become engaged to Sir Chwlra 
Lock Eastlake [q. v.l, whose acquaiataiice 
she had made at the Murrays’; she was then 
forty, while he was fifty-six. Tho moniege 
took place on 9 Apnl 1849, when the 
wedded pair settled at 7 Filsroy Squats. 
Her hanclsomo, regular features, and magni¬ 
ficent figure (she was within on inch of six 
feet high) are to he traced henceforth in 
several of Eastlake’s oompositions. 

In February 1860 Lady Eastlako first 
heard Macaulo'y ‘ toUc aU dinner’ at ^ 
Longmans’, and among those whom Fernet 
at this time and deflly individualised in her 
journals were Sir Ltobort Pool, the Duke d 
Wellington, Samuol Bogere, Cobden, Dr. 
Waagen, Buskin, the Miss Berrys, Mrs. 
Norton, and, a little lot or, Charles Dickens, 
‘ xvhoso company I always enjoy.’ In 1833 
sho had reprinted two articles from the 
‘ Quarterly ^ on ‘ Music and the Art of 
Dress ’ (London, 8 vo), and in tho same year 
she accompauioa her husband to Italy, sa 
expedition repeated annually untU his death, 
and varied by subsidiary exoursions to 
France, tho Low Countries, Germany, and 
Spain. At tho close of the year, her interest 
in art having been quidiened by ber tour, 
on xvhioh she made a number of first-rate 
sketches (sho avowed to Lockhart in defiance 
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slie should contmuo to 
the Veil to the pen), she began her 
P'S^hle translation of Waagon’s ‘Treasures 
k Great Britain’ (1854-7, 4 vole.) 
?!l?orember, to her sister in Ceylon, she 
S^a l viTid account of Wellington’s 
ftmml In 1854 she met Kingsley, ‘ a polo, 
£inan,Tfho stammers,’ and lirs, Qrote, 
IZ cleverest woman m London,’ with 
nhom she struoli up on intimate and lasting 
foendship, and whose biographer she even- 

^"L^OctohOT' 1864 Sir Charles Eastlnko 
accepted the directorship of tho Notionol 
(iallety, after an oflioial wrangle with Lord 
Aberdeen, which his wife dosoribod with 
much humour. In the ‘ Quortoi-ly ’ for March 
1858 in a review of ‘ Modern Vaintors,’ sho 
lefiitcd ‘Huskin's clomenlary errors’ about 
ihe principles of ni’t. In March 1860 sho 
accepted from Longmans Iho oommiabion of 
completing Mrs. Jameson’s 'History of our 
lad in Works of Art,’ to which sho devoted 
all her energies. Her volume was puhlishod 
inlTorch 1864, and the work was reviewed 
by Lady Eastlake herself in the ‘ Quarl orly ’ 
to July. Her diaries show that she now 
begun to aoo more of Gladaiono, at whoso 
bow she met Garibaldi, and of JowoH, ‘a 
happy, geutlp, grey-haired young man, vary 
apeeable indeed, and very ainiablo.’ 

hi December 1805 her hiwhand dtod at 
Pisa. She published anonymously, in March 
1866, 'Fellowshin: Letters addrussod to my 
Sister Mourners.^ a hook whicli attracted 
Queen Viotorio (to whom tho secret of tho 
authorship was revealed), and won the writer 
many friends and warm appreciation. Next 
year she finished the edit ing of ‘ Oontribu- 
tions to the Literature of the Fine Arts by 
Sir 0. L. Eastlake; with a Memoir com¬ 
piled by Lady Eastlake’ (1870, Rvo), while 
almost simultaneously was publish her 
'Life of John Gibson, R.A., Sculptor ’ (Lon¬ 
don, 1870, 8vo). llor opinions upon tho 
IVaaco-Qerman war are interosting Ibom 
their singularity in one who know Germany 
so well 08 she did. Her position in court 
circles in England gave hor tho mij'de at 
■\VillielmahBho, where sho dined with tho 
crown prince and priiiooss and was fre¬ 
quently received, In 1874 sho oeoomplislied 
a work for which her ‘ exceptional acquain- 
tunce with art specially qualified her,' tho 
remodelling of hor hnsbanirs edition of Kug- 
ler's ‘ Ilauduook of Painting: Italian Rohool^’ 
for the earlier translation of which, in 1851, 
she had been mainly responsible. In .Tauuory 
1878 she wrote hor instructive article on 
'^e Two AmpSves'for tho ‘Edinburgh lio- 
view,’ and followed it up by one on ‘ Bastiat ’ 


(April 1879). After her husband’s death 
John Forslor and Sir Henry Loyard appeor 
to have been her main literary confidants 
and advisers. 

The death of Forstor distressed hor only 
loss Ilian that of Mrs. Groto, the ‘ Sketch ’ 
of whoso ‘ Life ’ she brought out in 1880. 
About tho same time a perusal of her father’s 
letters caused her to prepare a section of 
them for publication. They were those 
relating to tlio events of July 1789 in Paris, 
and Rigbv's subsequent tour through the 
south of Franco and Germany; those were 
issued in 1880, and wore welcomed by stu¬ 
dents as on interest ing supplement to Arlfinir 
Young. The study of the period induced 
on enthusiasm for Ho Tocquoville, ond she 
was next led ‘to read and think about’ 
Mmo. do Sfaul, in whom she saw a com¬ 
pound of Johnson and Macaulay, and upon 
whom sho wrote in tho ‘ Quarterly ’ for 
July 1881. Tho train of study did not stop 
hero, but rpsultcd further in the ‘Jacobin 
Oonquost’ (^Quarterly, January 1882), tho 
victory of a political ossocintion, with which 
she was inclined to comparo tho Irish land 
loagnp. She was full of admiration for 
Morolli’s work upon tho Italian mastors, 
and renewed hor studies of ilaphael, but 
was horribly disgusted by the ‘Rossolti 
Exliibition’ of 1883. ‘ Some of the women 
look as if thoy were going to ho hanged, 
wringing Ihoir hands and poking out their 
chins; olhors look as if tkey had been 
hanged and wore partially decomposed.’ 
As a relief from those ‘cadaverous bodies 
and sensual mouths ’ slio turned to tho old 
mastery and ropuhlishcd in 188,3 essays on 
‘ Five Groat Painlors’ (London, 2 vols. 8vo); 
tho five boing liaphaol, Micholanmlo, 
Titian, Leonardo, and Diiror. During 1886 
she was Iranslating Professor Brandi’s 
‘ Samuel Taylor Ooloridgo and tho English 
lioraanlio School’ (London, 8vo), which 
was published in March 1887, and was fol¬ 
lowed by an able artiole by her hand in tho 
‘ Quarterly,’ to which, during tho next two 
years, sho onntrihutod liar fascinating ‘ Ilomi- 
nisconcos of Samuel Ilogors,’ hor ‘Art in 
Vonico ’ and ‘ Itiissin,’ and somewhat later, 
in July 1891, her lost article on Morolli. 
Hor ‘ Iteminisoencos of Edinburgh ’ in the 
forties appeared in ' Longman’s Magazine ’ 
as late as January 1803, 

Slio died at her house in Fitzroy Square, 
whore she had oollcotod round hor some 
boaul ifui works of art, on 2 Oct, 1893, and 
was buried on 6 Oct. by her husband’s side 
in Konsal Grueu cemetery. Deeply but not 
oalonlntiously religious, showing in every 
nUerunco and action her dislike of the mor- 
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bid and the peculiar, and of radionlhm in Edersheim was peculiarly success^ ' 
politics, Lady Eastlahe developed into a he -was soon appointed minister of th’ 
typical English grande dame, serene and church. Old Aberdeen. Hera he rom*’ i 
easy in manner, intellectual and courageous, for twelve years, during which tim i 

S ious to bores, highly esteemed and translated into English several German th™ 

up to in the boat society in London logical works, wrote his ‘ History of th" 
for wellmgh fifty years. Jewish Nation from the Pall of Jerusalem t 

A portrait after Sir ■William 'Boxall, R A., the Reign of Constant ine the Great ’ /l?fl\ 
is prefixed to the ‘ Journals and Oorreapon- and contributed to the ‘ Athenmum'a j 
dence of Lady Eastloke,’ edited by her ne- other periodicals. 
phew, Charles Eaatlake Smith, 1896, 2 vols, In the winter of 1860-1 his health tooh 
[Journals and Gorrospondonre, 1806 ; Times, him to Torquay, whore ho lost his firstirifo 

8 Oct. 1893; Guardian, 7 Oct. 1893; Kugler’a “d where also he subsoquontly married 
Handbook (ed. Layard), 1887, Introd.; SmtWs “92h% daughter of Admiral John Hancock 
A Publisher and his Friends, 1891, ii. 441 ; O.B. Through his influence thepresbyteriaa 
Mrs. Qaskell’s Life of Obarlotte BrontS; Shor- church of St Andrew was built at Torquay 
tar’s Glurlotte Bronte and her Circle; Allibone's and he became its first minister. In mo 
Diet, of Engl. Lit.; Lady EastUke’s WorksJ his health continuing poor, he decided torcl 

T. S. tire from active work and devote himself to 
EBURY, Baboit. [See GaosvmtOB, literature; accordingly he resigned hh 
BonnBT, 1801-1893.] charge at Torquay and removed to Bourne¬ 

mouth. Ill 1874 he published ‘ ITio Temuln- 
EDEBSHEIM, ALFRED (1826-1889), its Ministry and Services at the Time of 
bihlicalsoholar, was horn alVioiina of Jewish Jesus Christ,' a work which, by bringing him 
parents on 7 March 1826. Ilis father. Mar- the friendship of Dr. Georgs Williams (au- 
ous Edersheim, a hanker and a man of cul- thor of' The Holy City ’), led in 1876 to his 
ture and wealth, had come originally from taking orders in the English church. From 
llolland. His mother, Sidphanio Beifuss, 1870 to 1882 he held the country living of 
wae a member of o well-known Frankfort Loders, near Bridport, in Dorsetshire. Here 
family. As a hoy he was of precocious in- he wrote his opus magnum, ‘The Life and 
tellcot, and his mther’s position gave him Times of Jesus the Messiah ’ (1883), a irork 
many educational advantages. His com- in two massivo^ volumes, displaying indeed 
plete mastery of English, for example, was some lack of critical acumen, but a mouu- 
due largely to the fact that it was the Ian- ment of learning, presented in eminently 
gunge commonly used in his father’s family, readable form, and a storehouse of informa- 
As a youth he was educated partly in the gym- tion on every subject which comes within 
nasium, partly in the Jewishschool in conuec- its range. 

tion with the synagogue, until, in 1841, ho en- In 1880 Edorshoim was appointed 'Ws^ 
teredas a student mthe university of ■7ionna. burtonian lecturer at Lincoln's Inn, an office 
Before, however, he had completed his course which he held for the usual period of four 
here, ruin overtook his father, and ho was years. In 1882 he removed from Loders to 
thrown on his own resources. Hejournoyod the mors congenial surroundings of Oxford, 
to Festh, supported himself by giving lessons Ilis connection with the umveisity had 
in languages, and made the acquaintance of begun in 1881, when he was created M.A, 
Dr. John Duncan (1790-1870) [q. v.] and hmoris causa ; ho was also Pli.D, of Ifiel 
other preshyterian ministers, who wore arting and D.D. of Vienna, Borlin, Giessen, and 
at the time as chaplains to tho ScoUish New College, Edinburgh, IIo became now 
workmen engaged in constructing the bridge (1884-6) eoluct preacher to the university, 
over the Danube. Under Ihoir influence and (1880-8,1888-90) Qrinfleld lecturer on 
he embraced Ohristianity, accompanied Dr. the Sopluagint. In 1886 appeared his 'Wat- 
Duncan on his return to Scotland, studied burtonian lectures on‘Frophecy and Uistory 
theology both in Edinburgh and also (under in relation to the Messiah.*^ Soon afterwards 
Heugstenherg, Neauder, and others) in Ber- he wrote, with the co-operation of Mr. (now 
lin, and in 1810 entered the proabyterian Professor) Margoliouth, a ‘ Oommentn^ on 
ministry. Shortly afterwards he travelled Ecclesiasticns ’ for the ‘ Speaker’s Oommen- 
abroad, and for a year preached as a mis- tary on the Apocrypha ’ (1888). He was 
sionary to Jews and Germans at Jassy in contemplating a work on ' The Life and 
Roumania. Here he made the acquaintance WritingB of St. Paul,’ and had in &ct 
of Mary Broomfield, who, after his return written some of the opening chapters when, 
to Scotland, hecamo in 1818 his wifo. As on 16 March 1880, he was suddenly struck 
preoclicr at a largo church in Aberdeen down by death at Mentone, where he had 
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on account of Ilia 

'^fBderaheim was gentle and amiable in 
r briffbt and humorous in conver- 

Son, genial m manner, a ready and fluent 
S and effective preacher; poaaessed of a 
Soil imagination, which was apt to give 
J°,j, 0 torioal redundance to his style; in 
toary and theological questions conser¬ 
vative, but tolerant. 



0 (Jewish Social tlfe in the Time of 
1876. Two elaborate artiolea on 
Shns* (1882) and - Philo' (1887). in 
Smith and Wace’s ‘Dictionary of Christian 
jjography i ’ stories, hymns, and minor roli- 
writings; numerous nrticlos in the 
(’Bible Educator,’ the ‘ Edinburgh lieviow,’ 
uid other periodicals. 

[Tohu-va-Vohu (‘ without form and void ’); a 
of ITragmantory Thoughts and Oriti- 
esmg by Alfred Edarshaim, odilad (with a 
memoir and portrait) by Ella Edarshaim, 1800, 
Guardian, 27 March 1880, p. 474.] S. 11. D. 

EDINBDEGH, Dttku oi. [See ALmam) 
Ewrasi AmuBT, 1844-1900.] 

EDWAEDS, amelia ANN ELAN- 
FOBD (1881-1892), novelist, journalist, 
and egyptologlst^was horn in London on 
7 June 1831. Iler father was an oflicor 
who had served under Wellington through 
the peninsular war. noUring from the 
amiy through Ul-health, he ultimately ac¬ 
cepted a post in the London and Westmin¬ 
ster Banff, and lived in PontonviUe. lie 
was descended from an old stoolc of East- 

a llsn farmere, settled at Gosboch in 
)lk (Miss Matilda Betham-Edwards— 
with whom Amelia was often confused—is 
the daughter of his brothor). Her mother 
was the daughter of Robert Walpole, nn 
hish barrister, connected with the Norfolk 
family of that name. Both parents died 
within a week of each other in 1860. 

Miss Edwards was educated at homo, 
chiefly by her mother. As a child her 
strangest bent was towards art. Erom the 
time she could hold a pencil she was 
always drawing illustrations of hooks and 

C ’ng events. In writing sho was no 
precocious. One of her earliest recol¬ 
lections was of oomposiug a story in capital 
letters, before she liad properly learnt to 
write. A poem, called ‘Tlio hfuights of 
Old,’ which she wrote at the age of seven, 
was sent by her mother to a penny weekly 
end duly printed. ‘The Story of a Clock,’ 


written at the age of twelve, was republished 
in the ‘New England Magazine’ for 
January 1893. Another early taste woe 
for music, which for some years quite 
superseded books. When about fifteen she 
apprenticed herself for seven years to Mrs. 
Mounaey Bartholomew, from whom she 
learnt not only singing, the pianoforte, and 
the organ, but also harmony and counter¬ 
point. Yet another passion was for amateur 
acting; and she always remained fond of the 
play, though she ceasod to care for music. 
Straitened means compelled her to look 
about for a moans of livelihood, which— 
such was her versatility—she might have 
achieved by her pen, her pencil, or her 
voice. Accident decided her in favour of 
literature, She sent a story to' Chambers’s 
Journal’ and recoivod a cheque in return, 
Forthwilli she forsook the drudgery of 
music, and the restof her life wasone prolonged 
round of literary toil. At this time sho did 
a good deal of work for ‘ Household Words’ 
and ‘ All the Year Round,’ usually provid¬ 
ing the ghost story for Dickens’s Christmas 
numbers. She also served on the stafTof 
the ‘ Saturday Review ’ and the ‘ Morning 
Post,’ contcihnting occasional leading 
articles, as well as musical, dramatic, and 
art criticism. The total of her novels is 
only eight, each of which she used to say 
took hor two years’ work. Tho first, ‘ My 
Brother’s Wife,’ wos published in 1866. 
Then followo(i 'The Ladder of Life' in 1867 
and'Hand and Glove’in 1869. Hor earliest 
BuooosB was with ' Borhara’s History ’ (1864), 
which passed through tliroo editions, besides 
ropiodiietions by Harper (in America) and 
Tauchnite (in Germany), as well as trans¬ 
lations into Gorman, Italian, and Eronch, 
Upon ‘Dobonham’s Vow’(1870), which con¬ 
tains a description of hloclcodo-runniug in 
Charleston harbour, she bestowed infinite 
pains to be accuralo in local detail. So 
again with her lost and most popular novel, 
‘ Lord Brackonbury' (1880), she made a 
special journey to Choshiro to study from 
life tho sceno of tho story, The ruined 
manor houso and tho now one in the Italian 
style are both tlio property of Mr. Balmiui; 
Langtry Grange is a glorious old place caUod 
‘ Old Morton.’ This tale originally oamo out 
in tho * Graphic,’ with illastratio'ns by Mr, 
LukeEildes, some of which woro hosed upon 
tho author’s skctclios in water-colour. It 

E assed through no loss than fifteen editions; 

ut by this time Miss Edwards had become 
BO absorbed in ogyptology that she never 
followed it up with another novel. 

Among her miscollanoous writings may 
bo moutionod; ' A Summary of English 
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History ’ (1866); ‘ The History of France ’ store city of Pithom and detenniurtT 
(1858); the letterpress for Oolnaghi's route of the exodus. In every wmter fin ” 
‘Photographic Historical Portrait Gallery’ that time ouwards tlio society hasseM*t 
(1860), comprising about three hundred short least one expedition to Egynt, usuallc 
biographies j a volume of ‘ Ballads ’ (18GB); the charge of M. Naville or Profe!^ 
and two anthologies, ‘ A Poetry Boole of Flinders Petrie, and has published annnall 
Elder Poets’ and ‘ A Poetry Book of Modern a record of the results. So long as shelivoi 
Poets ’ (both 1879). She wasalways fond of Mias Edwards devoted heiself to the wort 

travel. As early as 1862 she published of the Egypt Exploration Fund, ahendonke 

‘ Sights and Stories : being some Account of all her other literary interests. As it wns 
a Holiday Tour through tho North of her contagions enthusiasm that originallT 

Belgium.’ In tho summer of 1872 she brought the members together, so it was ha 

macte a tour in the Dolomite Mountains, genius for organisation that smoothed ova 
which was described in ‘ Untrodden. PeMra dilBculties and insured success. IVith her 
and Unfrequented Volleys’ (1873), with own hand sho wrote innuraeroble letters 
illustrations from her own sketches. _ acknowledged Iho receipt of subsorintioas' 

In the winter of 1873-4 she paid that and labelled the objects presented to mni 
visit to Egypt which resulted in changing soums. During this period she regularly 
the course of her life. She wont up tho contributed articles on egyptological sufc 
Nile in a dahnbiyah aa_ far as the second jeets to tho ‘ Timesand the ‘ Academy’ 
cataract. On this occasion she also visited as well ns to other journals at home and 
Syria, crossing the two Lebanon ranges to abroad. She also attended tho Orientalist 
Damascus and Baalbek,and returning through Gongress at Vienna in 1885, wWe she 
the Levant to Constantinople. Up to this read a paper on ‘ Tho Dispersion of An- 
tiine she had felt no interest in egTOlology tiquities? 

Wond having been attracted by Sir Gardner During tho winter of 1889-90 Miss Ed- 
WiUcinson’s hoolcs in her girlhood. It is words went to the United Slates on a lec- 
oharactenstic of tho new spirit which seized taring tour, which was one long triumplisl 
her that her hook on Egypt occupied two progress. She visited almost dl the Ksw 
years in writing, She found it iucuinbont England states, and proceeded as far west os 
to learn the merofflyphio characters, to St. Paul and Milwaukee. On tbe occosion 
form her own collection of antig^uitios, and of her last lootuvo at Boston she was pie- 
to verify her personal OMonence from soiitod with a hracolot ‘ from grateful ond 
libraries and museums. * A Thousand Miles loving friemds—tho women of Boston,’ En- 
up the Nile,’ with facsimiles of inscriptions, joyahle as this tour was, it was unfortunately 
plans, maps, and upwards of eighty illustro- morred by on accident at Columbus, Obk, 
tions by the author (18775 2nd od. 1889), whorohy slio broke her left arm. Tliougk 
though superseded ns a guide-book, retams she managed to soo through the press a book 
its authority as an introduction to tho spirit consisting mainly of tlie siihatanco of ber 
of the ancient civilisation which still domi- American lectures—‘ Pharaohs, Fellahs, and 
nates the Nile volley. Explorers’ (1891), tho title of which was 

The wanton destruction of antiquilios not of hor own choosing—and oven undet- 
that she wibupssod everywhore in Egypt took a series of lectures in England, she never 
inspired Miss Edwards with Ihe idea that recovered her former robust health. Since 
the only remedv was to be found in scioutific 1861, whoii she loft London, hor home had 
excavation. With this object sho drew up been at 'Woethury-on-Tiym, noar Bristol, 
circulars and issuod appoals to the press, where she shared a protty house, called'The 
which ultimately resulted in tho foundation Larches,’ with an aged friond. This friend 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund. Hor first died in January 1892, and Miss Edwards 
ally wasHoginalu Stuart Poole [q. v.],_ who did not long survive lier. At that time she 
brought with him many of the authorities of was herself bedridden with influenza; hut 
the British Museum. Sir William .Tamos she was moved to Woston-super-Maie, end 
Erasmus Wilson [q. v.] contributed liberally there she tod on 16 April 1892. She was 
in money. But nothing could he done in buried in the churchyard of Henhury. 
Egypt by English enterpriso until Maspero Miss Edwards bequeathed her egyptologh 
succeeded Mariutte as toector of musoums cal library and W valuable collection of 
and antiquities in 1881. The Egypt Explora- Egyptian antiquilios to University CoIIms, 
tion Fund was formally founded in 1882 London, togetW' with S,4iSi. to found a 
with Miss Edwards and Poole as joint hono- chair of egyptology (the only one in Eng- 
rary secrotarios; and in the foUowing year laud), for whioli she destined as the flnt 
M, NaviUe was despatched to excavate the occupant Professor W, M, Flinders Petrie. 
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and museum have smea 
Wfllraumnented, and are now mam- 
i®«foni her residuary estate. Most of 
TU books she left to Somerville Iloll. 
b®*.® 3 Only a few months before her deoth 
Vu A 'j. Balfour (through the good offices 
Professor George John Homaiies) con¬ 
fined upon her a pension of 76/. on the 
valist ‘hi consideration of her services to 
torature and archaeology.’ From Ameri- 
universities she received throe honorai-y 
that of LL.D. ftom Columbia Coi- 
S New York, on the occasion of its cen- 
Srv celebration in 1887; that of LL.U. 
tom Smith CoUege, Northampton, Mass.; 
Wthat ofPh.D. from the College of the 
Sisters of Bethany, Topeka, Mass. Her 
BOttrait was painted in oils at Homo in 1H73, 
and a marble bust, sculpt urod by I’ereivnl 
Ball in 1873 also at Romo, was bequeathed 
ty her to the Notional Portrait Gollery, 
jjnniinn. The beat likonoss of her is a plio- 
togisph taken at New York, which Iioa fro- 
qaently boon reproduced. 

rAutobiogr.iphieal nolrs ond potsoiiiil know¬ 
ledge.] 


EDWARDS, THOMAS CHARLES 

g 37-1900), divine, eldest son of Lewis 
wards, D.D. [n. v.J, was born at Idanycil, 
Bala, Merionethehiro, on 22 Sept. 18.37. His 
mother was a granddaughter of Thomas 
Charles [q.v.], the orgniiisor of Wolsli qal- 
vmistio mothodism. His early ediiuntion 
was under his father at Bnla, whence ho 
pioceeded to University College, London, 
md graduated M.A. Loud, in 1802, being 
classed next to William Stanley Jovons 
[q.v.] On 21 Cot. 1802 ho raatrioulated at 
Stdibon Hall, Oxford; in 180-1 he obtained 
a Bcholarsbip at Lincoln College, and gradu- 
atedB.A. 1866 with a ilrst clase in classics; 
1[.A. 1872. In 1807 ho was ordained to a 
chaige in Liverpool, in connection with the 
preahyteriau church of Wales. This ho re¬ 
signed in 1873, on being appointed tlin ilrst 
principal of the Uuivoi'bity OoHogo of Wales 
at Aberystwyth (opened 0 Oct.) IJimng 
his principal^ip the college hiiildiugs were 
burned, and by his energy restored, He 
succeeded also in obtaiuiiig u'om the treasury 
an endowment of 4,000/. a year for the col¬ 
lege. In 1887 ho received the diploma of 
DJ). from Edinburgh University. In 1891 
he resigned his priucipalship at Aberystwyth 
in order to become principal of the Welsh 
calvinistic mothodist theological college at 
Balaj founded by his father, Ilis policy of 
opening the college to students of all do- 
nominatioiiB was not responded to by many 
outsiders, but the college ilourishod greatly 


imder his management. In 1898 he was the 
first to receive the diploma of D.D. from 
the university of Wales (founded 1893), 
He died at Bala on 33 March 1900, 

He published, besides single sermons: 
1. ‘ A Commentary on the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians,’ 188/5, 8 vo; Sud edit, same 
year. 3. ‘ Commentary on Epistle to IIo- 
erews,' in ‘ Expositor’s Bihlo,’ 1888, 8 vo; 
3rd edit. 1889, 8 vo; also, ‘Welsh Coin- 
mcni ary on Hebrews,’1890. 3, ‘ThoGod- 
Mnn,’ 1896, 13mo (Davies Lecture). A 
sermon of his is in .fones’s ‘ Welsh Pulpit,’ 
1886, 8 vo. Ho published in Welsh a memoir 
of his father, 1887,13ino. 

(Timos, 23 March 1000; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon. 171i5-lfi8G, Who’s Who, 1900; Wil- 
liains's WoIsIi Calvinistic Methodism, 1881, p. 
208; Iiibt of Edin. Gtr.idiutoB, 1808,| A, G. 


ELIAS, NEY (1841-J807), 6 X 7 )loi'or and 
diplomatist, horn at AVidmore in lioiit on 
10 Feb. 1844, was the second son of Ncy 
Elias (fZ. 1891) of Kensington. Educated in 
Iiondon, Paris, and Dresden, he became in 
1806 a fellow of the Royal Goograjdiical 
Society and studied geogriiiihy and survey¬ 
ing under the sooioly’s instructors. In 1866 
ho went io Shanghai in the employment of 
a mercantile house; and in 1808 volun¬ 
teered to load an expedition and examine 
the old and new courses of the Iloang-ho. 
Ilis apcount of this jonrni'y was published 
in tho ‘Itoynl Geouraphicnl Society's Jour¬ 
nal’ in a paper which gave, Sir R. Miirohi- 
Hon said, for tho first time accurate mrorma- 
tion about tho diversion of tho Yellow River, 
In July 1873, accompanied by one Ohiuuso 
servant, Elias started on a inoru arduous jour¬ 
ney across Uio Gobi desert, travelling nearly 
2,600 miles from the great wall to tho Rus¬ 
sian frontier, and thonoo another 2,300 miles 
to Nijni Novgorod. Tlio geographical results 
of tho journey wore siiininod up by Elias 
in a paper for tho Royal Geographical 
Society; but ho said little about its liard- 
ship. It was accomplished at a time when 
tho CJiiiieso provinces traversed wore over¬ 
run by the ’ruiigani rohols. For many weeks 
Ellas travelled in constant appreliousion of 
attack; he had scarcely any sleep; and 
whoa ho reached the Siberian frontier, the 
Russian olUcors stared at him as if ho had 
dropped from the sky. By no moans a 
robust mim, his indomilahlo will and silent 
conrngo carried him through oil the perils of 
tho way; while the accuracy of his pbsorva- 
tiou and tho scientific value of his record 
earned the highest approval of authorities 
like Sir Henry Rawlinson [q. v.] and Sir 
Henry Yule ’[q- ▼•] Elias received the 
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founder’s gold medal of the Iloyal Geographi¬ 
cal Society (26 May 187S), and, on the re¬ 
commendations of Bawlinson and Sir Bartle 
Frere, his services "were retained by the go¬ 
vernment of India. 

Nominated an extra attache to the Cal¬ 
cutta foreign office on 20 March 1874, Elias 
was appointed in September 1874 assistant 
to the resident at Mandalay; and shortly 
afterwords second in command of the over¬ 
land mission to China, which turned bach, 
owing to the murder of Augustus Eaymond 
Margary [q, v.] In 1876 Elias drew up_o pro¬ 
ject for on expedition to Tibet; but, owing to 
misunderstandings, the scheme fell through. 
In 1877 he was attached toBobcrt B. Shaw’s 
abortive mission to Kashgar, and went in 
advance to Leh, where, on the death of 
Yakub Beg, ruler of Eastern Turkestan, and 
the abandonment of the mission, he remained 
as British joint-commissioner of Ladakh. In 
1879 he started, on his own initiative, to 
inspect the road over the Karakorum, and, 
on nearing the frontier, sent a friendly mes¬ 
sage to the Chinese Amban of Yarkund, who 
invited him to come on. Accompanied by 
Captain Bridges^ an ex-dragoon officer, 
and without waiting for tlie Indian foreign 
office to forbid the enterprise, ho xn'ocecdcd 
to Yarkund, where the Amban, though edu¬ 
cated at the Pekin jeeuit college, pretended 
never to have heard either of England or 
India, and the insolent attentions of some 
llunon braves nearly led to a collision. The 
visit, however, ended without serious misad¬ 
venture, and the Indian government gave 
its sanction to this and subsequent journeys ! 
into Chinese Turkestan. Elias was thus 
gazetted as ' on special duty ’ at Yarkund 
from 14 June to 17 Aug. 1870, ‘ on deputa¬ 
tion to Kashgar’ from 8 March to 26 Aug. 
1880, and ‘ on special duty at Kashgar from 
26 Ma^ to ^September 1886,’ having in tho 
meantime taken furlough to England. In a 
letter to the ‘ Times,’ dated Kashgar, 10 July 
1880, he gave on account of the rocouquost 
of Eastern Turkestan by the Ohiuose. 

In September 1886, under orders from the 
Indian government, Elias left Yarkund for 
the Pamirs and Upper Oxus, and, in tho 
course of an arduous journey, ho made a 
route survey of six hundred miles from the 
Chinese frontier to Ishkashim, determined 
points and altitudes on the Pamirs, and 
visited the confluence of tlie Murghab and 
Panja rivers, solving tho problem as to which 
was the upper course of the Oxus. After¬ 
wards, crossing Badakhshau and Balkh, he 
joined tho Afohon boundary commission near 
Herat, and thonce relumed to India by way 
of Balkh and Chitrol, having traversed Nor¬ 


thern Afghanistan without an emoiT^ 
a safe-conduct from Ameer Abdur Tiit ' 
In Januai-y 1888 he was made a 01 eT 
never accepted the distinction. FrL v ‘ 
vemher 1888 to February 1880 hoTas 
special duty m oouncction with the 
war, and m October 1889 took coinmii^7p 
n mission to report on the political 
graphy and condition of tho Stan States^ 
the Indo-SiamesB frontier. On 14 p 
1801 he was appointed agent to the m 
vernor-general at Meshed, and conaul-CBnl 
rol for Khorasan and Seistau. In Noyemto 

1806 he retired from the service, "iviule on 
furlough in 1805, in collaboration with Mi 
E. D. Boss, be brought out au EnriiBh 
sion of the ‘ Tarikh-i-Bashidi,' by Him 
Haidar of Kashgar, cousin to the Emperoi 
Babel-, revising tho traualatiou and sumh 
ing an introduction and notes emboiiviir 
much of his wide knowledge of the hiatore 
Olid geography of Central Asia. On SI llay 

1807 ho died suddenly at his rooms in 
North Audley Street, London, from the 
efrects of blood poisoning. He was uama^ 
ried. 


Elias’s■writiugs are for the moslpartonly 
accessible in tho secret archives of the Tmli^ 
government, but they also includethofoUovr- 
mg: 1. ‘ Tho Now lied of the YellowHiver’ 
{* Jorn-uol of the N. Ohina Branch of the 
li. A. S.’ 1800). 2. ‘ Notes of a Journey to 
tho New Course of tlie Yellow Biver in 1888’ 
(‘ B. G. S. Journal,’ 1870, xl. 1). 8. ‘ A Jour- 
ney though Wostoru Mongolia’ (‘E. G.8, 
Journal,’ 1873, xliii. 108), 4. ‘ Visit to the 
Valley of the Bhueli in "Western Yunnan’ 
(‘ E. G. S. Journal,’ xlvi. 108). 6. ‘ Introduc¬ 
tory Sketch of the History of the Shana in 
Upiwr Burma and Westorn Yuminu,’ Cal¬ 
cutta, 1876. 6, ‘ The Tarilih-i-Hashidi of 

Mirza Muhammad Haidar, Bughlat,’ Eng¬ 
lish version (by E. B. Boss), edited by N. 
Elias, London, 1896, 7. ‘An Apocryphal 
Tnsoviptionin Khorassan’ (‘B. A. S, Journal,' 
1806, p. 707). 8. ‘ Nulico of on Inscription 
at Turbal-i-Jiim’ (‘ B. A. S. .TournaL’ 1897, 
p. 47). 9. ‘The Khojas of E. Turkestan,' 
ed. E, Elias, Asiatio Society of Bengal, 1897, 
Supplement. 

[C. E. 1). Black’s Memoir on the Indian Sur¬ 
veys, p. 102 ; Lord Curzon on the Source of the 
Oxus, TimoN, 14 Bee, 1803; Geographical loat- 
nul, July 18D7 (memoir, with portrait): Times, 
2 June 1897.] S. W, 

ELLICE, SiB CHARLES HAY (1823- 
1888), general, horn at Florence on 10 May 
1823, was second son of General Robert 
Ellico, tho brother of the Bight Bon, Ed¬ 
ward EUice [n. V.], secretary at war, by Eliza 
Courtenay. Having passed through Sand- 
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■ Tlirwas eommiasionod as ensi^ja and 

,y6 aA iho 2tth foot, of ^l.idi his 

S that regiment ip Indm m May, hut 
aide-de-camp to his father (commanding 
to troops in Malta) from 17 March 1848 to 
a jrsrch 1849, and so missed the second 
qjdi war. He was promoted major on 
91Dec 1849 ,andlieutenant-colonelon 8Aug. 
186]. On 28 Nor. IS.'! ha hacama colonel 

in the army. . « , , 

The 24th was at Pealiawar when the 
Indian Mutiny hrolco out. On 4 .Tiily 1867 
Ellice was sent to Johlam with throe com- 
nanies of it, some native cavalry, and three 
Suns, to disarm tho 14tli Bengal native 
infantry and other troop,s. IIo arrived tliero 
on the 7th, and Ending they had already 
mutinied, ha nttaohod and routed them, 
though they numhored about a thousand 
man. He was dangerously wounded in the 
nock, right shoulder, and log. llo wos 
mentioned in despatches, received tho modal, 
and was made O.B. on 1 Jan. 1868. 

On 3 Juno 1868 he wa8_ given the com¬ 
mand of tho second battalion of the 24tli, 
which he raised. lie wont with it to 
Mauritius in March 1800, bnt axoliniiged to 
hnif-pny on 8 July 1802. On _26 May 1803 
he wne appointed to a brigade in the Dublin 
district i on 8 March 1804 lie was iTnnsferrod 
to Hover; ond from 1 Sept. 1807 to 30 Juno 
ISffihe commanded the south-eastern dis¬ 
trict. He was promoted major-general on 
33 March 1806,lieatenan(.-gonoip.l on 28 iSept. 
1873, and general on 1 Oot. 1877. He was 
quartermaster-general at headquarters from 
I April 1871 to 80 March 1870, and adjutant- 
general from 1 Nov. 1876 lo 31 March 1882, 
ii the latter capacity he carried on a corre¬ 
spondence in 1877-8 with the governors of 
WoUington College, in which he reprosonlod 
the view of many ollicers of the army that 
the college was being diverted from its 
original purpose. The correspondence was 
pblished, and a commission of inquiry 
followed, Ellice was made TC.O.B. on 
24 May 1873, and G.O.B. on 16 April 1883. 
The colonelcy of the Brst battalion of the 
49th (Berkshire) rogimout was given to Mm 
on 7 Sept, 1874, and he was transforrod to the 
South Wales Borderers (formerly 24 th) on 
6 April 1^4. 

He died at Brook House, irorringer.Bury 
St. Edmunds, on 12 Nov. 1888. In 1803 
he mamed Louisa, daughter of William 
Henry Lamhton, brother of the first Earl 


of Durham. He left one daughter, Eliza 
(d, 1899), married to Henry Boiiverie Wil¬ 
liam Brand, first Viscount Hampden fq- v. 
Suppl.] 

[Times, 13 Nov, 1888; Burke's Landed 
Crontiy; Ilecords of the 31th Begimont, 1802,] 

E. M. L. 

ELLIS, ALEXANDER .TOHN (1814- 
1890), philologist and mathematician, bom 
at Iloxton in Middlesex on 14 June 1814, 
originally bore tho surname Sharpe. He 
adopted the name of Ellis by royal license 
in 1826 in consequence of the bequest of a 
relative, who wiMied to enable him to de¬ 
vote his lifo to study and research. He 
entered Shrewsbury school in 1820, and 
Eton in 1832, and was elected a scholar of 
Trinity Collogo in 1836, graduating B.A. 
in 1837 OB sixlli wrangler. He entered the 
Middle Temple as a student, bnt without an 
intention of following the law. In 18 IS ho 
first made himself known as awriteronmathe- 
matics by his translation of Marlin Ohm’s 
‘ Qeist der mathematischen Analysis.’ He 
afterwards continued to write, from time to 
time, papers on mathematical subjects, 
many of them of an abstruse charaoler, 
which generally appeared in tho 'Proceed¬ 
ings of tho Royal Society.’ In 1874, by the 

B ublication of his ‘ Algohra idontiRed with 
ioomotry,’ ho put before the public the 
theory which had existed in his own mind 
for many years, that algebra was a purely 
geometrical calculus, not an arithmetical one. 

Ellis, however, devoted his chief attontion 
1,0 phonetic reforms, A few years after 
leaving Cambridge ho associated himself 
with (Sir) Isoao Pitmen [q, v. Suppl.] in 
arranging a system of print in|r called phono- 
typy, which by the aid of several now 
letters gave tho moons of representing ac¬ 
curately the various sounds used in spoken 
language. This system ho finally dovmopod 
into two forms: the more accurate paleeotyps 
and tho popular glossio. In 18U he ex¬ 
plained his system in a treatise entitled 
‘ Phonetics: a Familiar System of the Prin¬ 
ciples of that Science'(Bath, 8vo), which wos 
followed by several other works, pointing out 
thodisadvontagpBoftheordinaryorthopnraphy, 
and advocating the adoption of the phonotio 
system. He transformed into the new ortho¬ 
graphy many standard works, including 
‘ParadisB Lost ’ (1810), ‘The PentateueV 

e , the ‘ Now Testament ’ (1849), ‘ The 
St’(1849), 'Macbeth’ (1849), 'Eas- 
Bolas’’ (1849), the ‘ Pilgrim’sProgress ’ (1860), 
He also published a woeldy newspaper 
called the ‘Fonetlo Frond,’ which ap¬ 
peared in August 18'I9, and ran for a lew 
months, and the ‘ Spelling Boformer,’ which 
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7. ‘ Practical IlintR on the 

nJittttivePronunciationofLtttm,’London, 
8. ‘The Engjlish, Diojwaian, 
^ j ’Ttellonic Pronunciations of Qruolt, 
T .ini, 1876 8vo. 9. ‘ Pronimoinlion for 
grS Son, 1877. 8vo. lie also sup- 

& all appendix‘On a comploto Phono 


to FrSerio Thomas Elworthy’a ‘ Pialoot of 
S Somerset’ (1876). Ho contributod 
numerous papers on such auhjoclB as muaic, 
barometric hypsometry, logic, llio goomotrio 
... .nin g of imaginariea, atigmatica, and the 
computStion of logarithms to tho ‘ I’rocood- 

inaaof the Koyal Society’ between 1860 
and 1884. All Ellis’s works which wora 
Modttced in palmotypo, besides others, were 
^ted by Messrs. Stephans, Austin, & 
Sone, of Hertford. His last literary labour 
wasthe artiole ‘Phonetics’ in ‘Chambors’s 
Encyoloptadia.’ 

rProesedings of the Roynl Sooioty, 1891, voL 
xlb • Academy, 1890, ii. 419-20; Mon of the 
Time, 1887; Athonmiim, 1890, ii. 027; Slirows- 
biOT School Heg. 1898, p. 80; Snloiiian, Docom- 
bet 1890; Stapylton’s Eton School Lists, 1701- 
1850, p. 149; Plionotio Journal, 1890, pp. 674, 
591 ‘ Proceedings of tho London Matliomationl 
SoeikT, ]891,xxi. 467-01 (by Robert Tucker); 
Ellis's Algebra idontiflod with aeomolry, Ap¬ 
pendix iii.] E. I. 0. 

ELLIS, ALFRED BURDON (1862- 
1894), solmer and writer, sonof Lieutonaiit- 
gsneral Sir Samuel Burdou Ellis, E.O.B., 
and liis wife, Louisa Drayson, daughter of 
the governor of Waltham Ahhoy factory, 
was Wn at Bowater House, Woolwich, on 
10 Jan. 1862. Ho was educated at tlio Royal 
Naval School, Now Gross, entering tho army 
as aiih-lieulonant in tho 84th foot on 2 Nov. 
1872, Ho became lieutenant in tho 1 at West 
India regiment on 12 Nov, 1878. Witli tlrem 
he was ordered to Ashanti, and first saw 
the Qold Coast in December 1873; lie sorvod 
through the Ashanti war, roouiving the 


This was the beginning of a long connec¬ 
tion with West Africa. lie was tomjiorarily 
employed as civil commandant during the 
early part of 1874 at Soccondoe on the Gold 
Coast; he was recalled to military duty in 
Hey 1874. In 1876 ho paid a visit to Mon¬ 
rovia, tho capital of tho Liberian Republic 
(Fest African Sketa/ies, p. 138). 'Tho fol¬ 
lowing year ho spent mostly in tho West 
Indies. In March 1877 he first visited the 
Gambia on his way to Sierra Leone, whitlior 
his regiment was now ordered. lie came 


on leave to England this summer, and on 
27 Oct, 1877 was seconded for service with 
the Qold Coast constabulary. Ho was soiit 
to survey llie country around Markessin, the 
capital of tho Fautoe ooimtry. In January 
1878 ho wont to act as district commissioner 
at Quettah, and in Uctoher and November 
of that year conducted tho operations of the 
Xlaussa constabulary against tbe Awunas, 
being wounded in the lifting. He claimed 
to have done much to cueolc smuggling and 
spread order in that district, and spoke with 
some bitturnesa of his removal to Accra in 
December 1878. 

On 2 .Tilly 1879 Ellis became captain of 
tho 1st West India regiment and returned to 
military duty, being sent on special semoo 
to Ziiliiland, and attached to the iuteUigonce 
department during tho Zulu campaign; but 
his absence from West Africa was not along 
one. On 10 Oct, he loft South Africa and 
towards tho close of this year visited 
Whydah, the seaport of Dahomey, after 
which ho strongly advocated the annexa¬ 
tion of that coast, Thence, in the spring of 
1880, ho went to Lagos, and so on to Bonny 
and Old Calabar, rutiuuiug to Sierra Leone 
in January 1881, in time to ho ordered to 
tho Gold Coast with his regiment on on 
alarm of war witli the Ashantis j on 2 Feb, 
1881 he arrived at Capo Coast, and on 
8 Fob. was ordered to garrison Amiamnboe 
with a hundred men; the danger, however, 
passed away, and ho loft that position on 
20 March, though ho remained for some time 
on the Gold Ooost in command of tho troops. 

From 1871 to 1882 Ellis had made use 
of various opportunities to visit moat of the 
islands oF tlie western const of tho African 
continent, including St, Ilolnna and Ascen¬ 
sion, ns well os those nearer the west coast 
colonics. From 1882 onwards most of liis 
leisure was devoted lo those studies of nor 
live nthiiology and language which give him 
his I it! u to notice. 

On 13 Fob. 1884 ho was promoted major; 
in 188C ho was again in command of tho 
troops on tho Gold Coast. In 1889 ho went 
with part of his regiment to the Bahamas, 
and remained in command of the troops in 
that colony till he become lienteuanl-cofonel 
on 4 Feb, 1891, when he returned to West 
Africa, and was placed in command of all 
the troops on tho wost ooa&t, being staUoued 
at Freetown, Sierra Leone; on 2 March 
1802 he received tho local rank of colonel in 
West Afl'ien. For a few doys in May 1892 
ho administered tho government of Sierra 
Leone in tho ahsenco of the governor. 

In Juno 1892Ellisprocoododon apunitive 
expedition to tho Torabaku country in tho 
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Trfh^faftenvards Duke of aommuf-hl), 
years old; and-wheu llio prineo 
Jaae was appointed on 1 May 1871 
f^arcr^n’d comptroller of Lis hoiisohold, 
* 'Office which he eoiitiiiued to hold until 
Wa death. He attended the prince at IVool- 
" L and Chatham and accompanied him to 
Oinada, India, the Mediterranean, and else- 


' IiTisfiS Elphinstono arranged for Prineo 
f 1 j(„rt Ills generous gift 1 o the oilicera of the 
S innyof'the Prince Consort’s Library'at 
Vldershot. lie was made a companion of 
Jiie order of the Bath, civil division, on 
•53 Aug- 1806, and military division on 
«0 May 1871 i a companion of llic order of 
St. Michael and St. Georgo on 08 July 1870, 
and was promoted to ho a knight eonmiander 
of the order of the Bath on 3 .Tilly 187J. 

; In Juno 1873 ho was apiioiiKed by the Prince 

i of Wales viee-prosident of (ho British com- 
[ jiission of the Vienna B.vhihilion. Ifacom- 
i ninnded tho royal eiigiiieor troops at Aider- 

' allot from August 1873 to jriiroh 1877, and 

tlie troops and eompanios to Docemher 1831. 

1 lie was appointed aidc-de-camp to tho queen 
on 1 Get. 1877, and was eoloiiiil on the atalT 
and commanding rovnl onginoer at Aldershot 
from 31 Deo. 1381 to 30 llee. 1830. Tn 
188t-5 he acted temporarily as inililary 
attnclid at Berlin. On 1 April JS39 ho svas 
appointed to the command of tho western 
military district. 

On 8 March 1890 BlplilnflloiiR left Ply¬ 
mouth for TbiioviH'oin tliu steamer 'Pongariro 
on a month's leave of ahsoiioo for the bunoiit 
of his hoalth, accompanied by liis wife and 
soma of his family, tn tliu evening of that 
day, when off Ushant, ho necidentally foil 
orerboard and was drowned. Tho search 
for his body proved friulless. Tho ‘ Court 
Cimular' of IJ Marcli announced that the 
queen had received with profound grief tho 
news of tho doalh of 0110 who enjoyed her 
entire confidence for thirty-one yeai's. By 
ths queen's command a memorial service 
was held in Exclur Cathedral on ‘JO Atai'eh. 
In tho Devonport garrison chnpol Elpliiu- 
stone is commemorated by a brass tnhlot 
and a lectern, unveiled on 8 Jan. J891 hjjr 
thsDuke of Edinburgh; a memorial slainecl- 
glnss window has also been placed in tho 
chancel of St. George’s Clnirtm, Aldershot, 
by his_brother oULceva. A portrait of Elphin- 
Btone in oils, by Hermann SoUmoioUon, has 
been placed in the mess-room of the royal 
engineers at Aldershot, and a replica pre¬ 
sented by them to Lady Elphinstoiie. 

Elpliinstone married,onSDee. 1870, Annie 
Frances, second daiiglilor of "W, IT. Cole of 
West Woodhay, Berkshire, and afterwards 
VOL xxn — BVJ?. 


of Portland Place,London, and Giffords Hall, 
Suffolk. She survived her husband, with 
four daughters, for tho eldest of whom, Vic¬ 
toria Alexnudriua ( 6 , 8 Sept. 1877J, Queen 
Victoiia stood sponsor. 

[War Offlea Itscords; Eoyal Engineers’ Eo- 
cords; Despatches; Boyal Engineers Journal, 
April, May, and August 1890; Times, 14, 19, 
21, and 26 Mnroli 1890; Kinglake’s Crimea; 
liutsoll’s Crimean War.] E. U. V. 

ELTOH, OllAELES ISAAC (1839- 
lf) 00 ), lawyer and antiquary, was the eldest 
son of Frederick Bayard Elton of Clifton, 
and Mary Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Charles 
Ahralmm Elton of Clevedon, sixth haronet. 
Born on C Dee. 1830 at Southampton, lie 
was educated at Cheltenham College and at 
Biilliol College, Oxford, where ha matricu¬ 
lated as a commoner in 1667. He took a 
first class in classical moderations in 1869, 
and a si'rond class in li/eree humanioivt, nnd 
a first class in law and history in 1801. lie 
gradimtcd B.A. in i 8 Gfi, and was elected to 
tho Vinerian law scholarship, and to an 
open fellowship at Queen’s. 

Entering at Lincoln’s Inn he was called 
fo the bar in 1806, Early in his career he 
was fortunate in attracting the attention of 
Sir George Joasol [q. y.] by his ready appli¬ 
cation of a passage of Braoton to a cash 
in which Jcssel was employed Elton did 
not have to wait for hriufs long, lie had 
boon n severe sludeiit of black-letter law, 
and his great powers of application and 
tenaciouR momovy coinhinod to render him 
perhaps the most erudite lawyer of his 
generation. Tt was largely duo to his acu¬ 
men nnd research that tho chapter of Christ 
Church, Oxford, was induced in Eabrunry 
1806 to carry out a moral obligal ion imposed 
upon them by a conveyance from King 
lleiivy VIII; and to endow Iho chair of the 
llegius Professor of Greek. IIo rapidly ac¬ 
quired a large conveyancing priiclicc, and 
was largely employed in court work in real 
proportycascs. In 16S6hewasmadoaqueon’s 
counsel, nnd bencher of his inn. Thonoeforth 
ho practised as a' special.’ During the latter 
years of his life his appearances in court grew 
less and less frequont. 

This svas duo to no decline in the demands 
mado upon him, hut to his easy circum¬ 
stances and multifarious intorosts. In 1800 
ho had sucooodod aomowhat unexpectedly 
under the will of his uncle, B. J, Elton, to 
the property of Whiloatannton, near Chard 
in Eomersctshii'e. As lord of the manor, 
owner of a house ranging in date from Ed¬ 
ward IV to Elizabeth, and with tho remains 
of a Homan villa in his grounds, he bad 
. n B 
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ample opportunities of satisfying his excep¬ 
tionally -varied tastos. He was fond of all 
field sports, and took a practical interest in. 
forming, -which made him a capital parlia¬ 
mentary representative of West Somerset¬ 
shire, lor which he was returned to the 
House of Commons in 1884. He was de¬ 
feated hySir Thomas Aolnnd_[q. v. Suppl.] 
for the Wellington division in 1883, but 
secured re-election in 1880, retiring in 1892. 
A. conservative in politics, he seldom spoke 
in parliament except on legal subjects, but 
he served on several important committees 
and royal commissions. 

Elton spent much time in -writing on his¬ 
torical, orchseological, legal, and literary 
topics. He rend omnivorously, and was in¬ 
deed a>mine of information on all subjects 
connected not only with law and history, 
•but with English and foreign literature, and 
especially with Shakespeare. Tie was an ori¬ 
ginal member of the Seldon Society (1887), 
and a P.S.A. (1883). ITis library, as large 
as it was catholic, containedmanyrare books, 
as well as -fine specimens of eixteenthto eigh¬ 
teenth century binding. In 1891, in con¬ 
junction with his wife, he privately printed 
a catalogue of a portion of nis library. Do 
was both an enthusiastic collector and a 
good judge of all articles of vertu. 

Elton died at Whitestauntou of pneumonia, 
after a short illness, on 23 April 1900. Of 
a big burly exterior, his appearance suggested 
the west-country yeoman. He was married 
in 1863 to Mary Augusta, daughter of Richard 
Strachey, esq., of Ashwick Grove, Somerset, 
who survived him; he left no issue. 

Elton published the following works: 

1. ‘ Norway, the Road and the Fell,’ 1861. 

2. ‘ The Tenures of Kent,' 1807. 8. * A Trea¬ 
tise on Commons and Waste Lands,’3 868. 
4. ‘The Law of Copyholds,’1874. 5. ‘ Obser¬ 
vations on the Bill for the Regulation and 
Improvement of Oommons,’ 1870. 0.’ Origins 
of English History,’ 1882. 7. ‘Custom and 
Tenant Bight,’ 1882. 8. ‘An Excursus on 
Manorial LandTenura,’ 1883. 9. ‘ The Career 
of Christopher Columbus,’ 1892. 10. ‘ Great 
Book Oolleotors,’ in collaboration with Mrs. 
Elton, 1893. In 1904 there was is.sued pos- 
tliumously Elton’s ‘Shakespeare, his'family 
and friends,’ with memoir by Andrew Long. 

(Lang’s memoir; Timas, 24 April 1900; Solici¬ 
tor's Journal, 28 April 1000; Abbott and Camp- 
liell's Life of Jowett, i. 319 (of. letter to Times, 
16 Jan. 186S).] J. B. A 

ELTON, JOHN (d. 1761)^ adventurer in 
Persia, was sent by the Russian government 
in 1786 to assist in the Orenburg expedition 
in the rank of a sea captain. During tliis 


mission he was sent to explore LekTA^ 
but was hindored by the Tartar. 
reaching , the lake. % then^S 
himself m surveying the south-easte™ 
frontier of Russia, particularlv nart 
basins of Ihe Kama, Volga, and Jaik E 

turning to St. Petersburg in Januarv' 173 R 

ho took umbrage at not obtaining 
lion and quitted the Russian serwee I 
the same year he primosed to some of it! 
British factors at St. Petersburg to carry m 
a trade through Russia into Persia and cen 
tral Asia by way of the Caspian Sea. 
dating himaelf with Mungo Grrama’a youM 
Soot, he obtained credit for a small eargorf 
goods suitable for Khiva and Bokhara. Thev 
left Moscow on 19 March 1788-9, and pro^ 
ceoding down the Volga from Nijni hV 
^orod to Astrakhan, embarked on the 
lorKaragausk. At Karngansk they received 
such unpromising accounts of the state of 
the steppe that they resolved to 
their voyage 1 o Resht in Persia. Elton was 
Buocessful in finding a good market and ip 
obtaining a decree -from the ahah granting 
them liberty to trade throughout Pem and 
extraordinary privileges. He perauaded the 
Russia Company to tslre up his scheme,and 
in 1741 an not of parliament sonctioningtha 
trade was passed. In 1742 two ships were 
built on Iho Onspian, and Elton was pheed 
in command of the first completed, ^caa 
vessels carried the English flag, which, how¬ 
ever, Anthony Jenkinson [q. v.] claimed to 
have first displayed on the Caspian about 
1C68. The apprehensions of the Euasian 
court were, hovi'ever, excited by the intelli- 
gonce that Elton was buildin.g ships on the 
Caspian, after the European tasUon, for the 
Persian sovereign, Nadir Shah. On receipt 
of the intelligence the Russia Company des¬ 
patched Jonas Ilnnway [q. v,] to moke in¬ 
quiry concei'ning Elton’s proceedings. Han- 
way arrived at Resht on 8 Deo. 1743 and 
found Elton earnestly pressing forward the 
construction of Persian vessels. TheRuasion 
court, indignant at Elton’s action, refused 
to countouaiice ihe Gasman trade and ruined 
the expect atione of the Russia Company. 

In tho meanwhile Elton had constructed 
a ship of twenty guns for Nadir Shah, of 
which he was placed in command. He waa 
appointed admiral of the Caspian, and re¬ 
ceived orders to oblige all Russian vessels 
on those waters to salute his flag. The 
Russia Company, in October 174^ vainly or¬ 
dered him to return to England, Elton re¬ 
plying by the transmission of a decree fiom 
Nadir Shah, dated 19 Nov. 1746, forbidding 
him to quit Persia. Oflhrs of a pension iiam 
the Russia Company and a poet m the navy 
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the Russia Company, he 

lied that a British subject may with 

Sy take service with any foreign poten- 

Xon friendly terms with England, and 

he was under no obligations to Russia. 

ft^the d^S^h of Nadir in 1747 ha narrowly 
Ontlie oe«“ . , 



hnwever in April x/ol, ub espoused 
wuisa of Muhammad Hassan Khan, and was 
Weeed in his house at Qhilan by the rival 
fetiw. He was driven to capitulate on 
condition that his person and goods were 
Ksnected, but in spite of oaths was ordered 
to wecution. 'Whilo on tlie road ha was 
shot dead, on a rumour that a large force in 
the city hod espoused Muhammad's cause. 

A great part of Elton’s diarv during his 
first expedition to Persia in 1739 is printed 
in Hanway's ‘Historical Account of the 
British Trade over the Oaepian Sea,’1764. 
Iska Elton in south-eastern Russia is pro- 
bobiy named after him. 

[Hanway’s Historical Account, vol. i. j Toolta's 
View of the fiuasian Empire under Catherine II, 
1800 iii. 447-8; Buclcinghiiinahiro Piipara 
(Royal Hist. Soc.), 1900, i. 113.1 E. I. 0. 


ELVEY, Sir QEORUE JOB 0810- 
1894), organist and compoaur, born at Oanter- 
butyon 29 March 1810, was son of John 
Elvey. For several generations _hia family 
bad been connected with the musical life of 
the cathedral city. At an early ago ha was 
admitted as a chorister of Canterbury Oatho- 
dtal, under Ilighmore Slceats, his brother, 
Stephen Elvey, being then master of the 
boys. In 1830, Stephen Elvey having been 
appointed organist of Now College, Oxford, 
" went to reside with him, and com- 

S his musical education under his 
’s guidance. Before he was aevon- 
tesD he had become a very export organist, 
and took temporary duty at Chrint Church, 
Magdalen, and New College. In 1834 he 
gained the Gresham gold modal for his 
anthem, 'Bow down Thine oar, O Lord.' In 
1836 he succeeded Skeals as organist of Bt. 
George’sChapel, Windsor. Among his earliest 
pupils were Prince George (lluKe of Cam¬ 
bridge) and Prinoo Edward of Saxe Weimar, 
for whose confirmation he composed his well- 
known anthem, ‘ Wherewithal shall a young 
man cleanse hie way f ’ He matriculated 
from New College on 17 May 1838, and 

S aduated Mus. Boc. on 2 Juno following, 
s «ercise being an oratorio, ‘ The Bosur- 
rection and Ascension,’afterwards performed 
by the Sacred llarmonic Society at Exeter 


Hall (12 Nov. 1838), and subsequently at 
Boston, United States of America, ana at 
Glasgow. On 2 July 1840, by a special 
dispensation of the chancellor of the univei- 
eity, Elvey graduated Mus. Doc. two years 
earner than was allowed by the statutes. 
H is exercise on this occasion was the anthem, 
‘ The ways of Zion do mourn.’ Two anthems, 
with orchestral accompaniments, ‘'The Lord 
is King,’and'Sing, O Heavens,’were written 
respectively for the Gloucester festival of 
1863 and the Worcester festival of 1867. 

Of his best-known works—produced chiefly 
between 1866 and 1860—many were com- 
' posed for special services at St. George’s 
Obapel. By the death of the Prince Consort 
in 18G1 Elvey lost one of his most syi^a- 
thetic patrons. The funeral anthems, ‘ The 
Souls of the Righteous' and ‘ Blessed are the 
Dead,’ were both written for anniversary ser¬ 
vices in memory of the prince. For tbe 
marriage of Edward VII, when prince of 
Wales (1863), he composed a special anthem, 
with organ and orchestral accompsnimont, 
‘Sing unto God,’ and for the marriage of 
Princess Louise (Dnehess of Argyll) in 
1871 a feslal march. He was knighted on 
24 March 1871. The lost important pubiie 
event in which ho took part was the marriage 
of the Duke of Albany at St. George’s Chapel 
on 6 May 1882. In June of that year he re¬ 
signed his post as organist. After soma 
years spent in retirement he died at the 
Towers, Wiiullesliam, on 9 Dec. 1894. 

Elvey married first, on 19 June 1838, llar- 
riettu, daughter ofliis tut or, Highmore Skents, 
and by her, on 30 Dec. 1861, had issue 
one eon, George Highmore Elvey (d. 1876); 
ho married socondly, on 22 Aug, 1864, Oeor- 
ginna, daughter of John Bowyer Niohols 
[q, v.j; sho died on 22 Dec, 1803; and he 
married thirdly, on 2U April 1866, Eloanora 
Grace, daughter of Richard Jarvis; she died 
on 23 Jan. 1879. He married fourthly, on 
20 June 1882, Mary, daughter of Sir Joseph 
Savory, hart., of Biicklmrst Park, lord mayor 
of Loudon in 1890-1; she survived him. 
By his second wife Elvey had issue three 
sons and one daughter, 

Elvey was a prolific writer of church music. 
Besides the anthems already mentioned, his 
chants, his ‘ Canlate Domino,’ a ' Deus mise- 
roatur’ in D, and the tune to the harvest 
hymn,' Come, ye thankful people, come,’ are 
among his most popidar compositione. He 
also wrote fifteen part songfs, an introduction 
and gavotte for piano and violin, and four 
pianoforte pieces. 

Ho was a staunch admirer of old English 
ohnrch music, and the school of the re.stora- 
tion was fully represented in hie services at 
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imd agreed with him 
? JJliite indifference to money and to 

« 0 B He performed service in hia church 
T)ee 1890, and died suddenly while 
S!^siniron the following morning. He is 
S Lido his wife in the churchyard of 
i ton They had four soiie and one 
dBUghter, and were survived by two eons, 

'^Blwin’s^portraitLas painted by Weignll 
is at Booton. A replica is in the 
aosss'sion of Mr. Johii Murray, tliopublislior 
^ Elwin’s articles m the' Quarterly Review’ 
collactod in ‘Some Eightoenlli-Ueiitury 
jiea of Letters,’ 190:1 (2 vols.) Tie worked 
at the revision of soino of them, and left 
mamiscript additions and alterations ns well 
aa the commencement of a series of recollec¬ 
tions of W. M. Tliaokoray. Ills best articles 
are those on Gray, Sterne, lliildsmitli, the 
Kewcomes, FielJing, Johnson (on whom 
there ate two), and Oowper. 

[Memoir in collooted ossnys, lO'lS; pnrfioeal 

knuwlcdgo.] If M. 

EMLY, Lobd. [Soo Monsdlt,, William, 
1812-1801.] 

EBIOHSBir, Srn JOHN BRIO (1818- 
1896), surgeon, horn nt Uopoiiliagen on 
10 .Tilly IS I a, was the eldest son of Erie 
Ihiohseu, hanker, of Ooiionhagon, hy his 
wife, who belonged to the Govott family ol 
Somerset. Erichsen received his early edu¬ 
cation at the hlaneion Jinnee, Ilaramorsmitli, 
He obtained his medical eduoat ion at Uni¬ 
versity Oollogo, Gower Streol, and was ad¬ 
mitted a member of the lloyal College of 
Siugeoiis of England on 11 ,lnn. 1880. He 
theu visited Paris, and alitor serving as linuso 
eargeon at Univorsily Oollogo Hospital he 
was appointed, 0 July 1814-, joint lecturer 
on anatomy and physiology nt the West¬ 
minster Hospital, Dcnamo joint lecturer on 
anatomy, 19 Oct. 181(1, and was 'paid off’ 
when tho site of tho AVesIminsler school of 
medicine was purchased for tlio Westminster 
improvements, 22 Aug. 18J8. Ho acted in 
1841 as secretary of the physiological sno- 
tion of the liritlsli Assnciati'oii for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Science, and was afterwords 
appointed a membor of a small commitliie 
to undertake an oxperiraoiital inquiry into 
the mechanism and effects of asphyxia, and 
to suggest methods for its provoiilion and 
cure. Ho drew np a rmiort, published in 
1846 under the title ' An Essoy on Asphyxia,’ 
which was rewarded with tho Eothergillion 
gold medal of the Boyal Humane Society. 

Erichsen was appointed in 1848 assistant 
surgeon to University College Hospital, in 


succession to John Phillips Potter [q. v.]; 
two years later he became full surgeon to 
the hospital, and professor of surgery in Uni¬ 
versity College I his rapid rise was due to 
the various quarrels and resignations which 
followed the death of llobort Liston [q.v.l 
Erichsen retained the chair of surgery until 
1866, when ho was appointed Holme pro¬ 
fessor of clinical surgery. He resigned the 
office of surgeon in 1875, and was imme¬ 
diately appointed consulting surgeon. 

Becoming by examination a fellow of the 
Itnjiil College of Surgeons of England on 
17 April 1815, Erichsen served as a member 
of the council, 1860-85; as a membor of (he 
court of examiners, 1876-9; vice-president, 
1878-9, and president in 1880. He was 
president of the Royal Medical and Oliirur- 
gicfll Society, 1879-81, and in 1881 ho was 
president of the surgical section at the meet¬ 
ing ill London of llie International Medical 
Congress, As a liberal ho contested unsuc¬ 
cessfully In 1885 the parliamentary ropro- 
Bmitatiiiu of the united universities of Edin- 
borgli and Si. Andrews. Tie was elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society in 1870, ond 
in 188-4 tho honorary degree of IiL.l). was 
conferred upon him hy the university of 
T'klinhurgh. In 1877 he was appointed the 
first inspector undor tho Vivisect ion Act, 39 
& 40 Vict. cap. 77, and in the same year he 
wos made surgeon-extraordinary to the 
quoi'ti. lie was created n baronet in Janu¬ 
ary 1806, Hut tho honour which he chiefly 
ptuied was his election in 1887 to tho impor¬ 
tant and digniliud post of president of the 
council of Universily Collogo, nn ollico lie 
occupied until his death at Ji'olkcstone on 
23 Sept. 1896; he is buried in Hampstead 
comolory, A bust by Mr. I famo Thornyoroll, 
R.A., preseutod to I'lriclisuii on his retirement 
from tho hospital, stands in tho museum of 
University Oollogo with tlioso of Liston, 
Quain, and Sharpey. A replica was left to 
the Collogo of Surgeons by Sir John Erick¬ 
son, and stoiuls in the hall of tho college. 

He married in 1812 _Mnry Elizabeth, tho 
eldeat daughl or of OaptainThomasColo, R,N,, 
who died m 1893. They hod no children. 

Erudieon’s reputation rests less on his 
practice, whicli was sound, than on his 
authorship of a widely road text-book, which 
incniciiteu that surgery -was a science to be 
etudiod rather than an art to bo displayed. 
Early in his caroor he took up tho subject of 
aneurysm, and contributod several articles 
dealing with its pathology and tmatment; 
later m lifo he turned lus attention to the 
ill-understood subject of the effects of rail- 
w^ accidents upon the nervous system. 

In 1863 Erichsen published the first edi- 
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tion of the ‘ Science and Art of Surge^, 
which appeared in one volume containing 
960 pages and about 260 illustrations. The 
fifth edition was issued in 1869 in two 
volumes. The eighth and ninth editions 
were published witli the help of Marcus 
Beck (1848-1893), while the tenth edition 
in 1896 was edited by Baymond Johnson. 
A copy of a pirated edition was issued by 
the American governmenii to every medical 
officer in the federal army during the Ameri¬ 
can civil war. It was translated into Ger¬ 
man by Dr. Thudioh um of Halle; into Italian 
by Dr. Longhi of Milan, and into Spanish 
by Drs. Benavente and Bibera. Uthor 
works by Erichscu were: 2. ‘A Practical 
Treatise on Diseases of the Scalp,’ London, 
1842, 8vo. 3. ‘ Observations on Aneurism,’ 
London, 1844, 8vo. 4. ‘ On Railway and 
other Injuries of the Nervous System,’ Lion- 
dou, 1866, 8vo. 6. ‘ On Hospitalism, and 
the Causes of Death after Operation,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1874,12mo. 6. ‘ On Ooncussion of the 
Spine, Nervous Shock, and other obscure 
Injuries of the Nervous System in their 
Clinical and Medico-legal Aspects.’ 

[Obituary notices in the Proeoediiigs of the 
Royal Hocioty, 1807, vol. Ixi.; Lancet, 1806, 
ii. 962 j Brit, Med. .Toitrn. 1896, ii. 886 j Times, 
Sept. 1896 ; personal knowledge; adUiliniml in¬ 
formation kindly given by Dr. R. 0. RTclib and 
Christopher Heath, esq, P.R.C.S. Mngl. I 

D’A. P. 

ERPINGHAM, Sin THOMAS (1367- 
1428), soldier, born in 1367, was son of Sir 
John Erpingham, who died on 1 Aug. 1370, 
and was buried in Erpingham church, Nor¬ 
folk. The family claimed to have boon 
settled at Eminghani from the time of tho 
Conqueror (Biomei’ieIiD, Norfolk, vi. 412 - j 
413), but tho earliest to bo lord of the manor j 
of Erpingham was Robert, who lived in tho 
middle of tho thirtconth century. A later I 
Robort do Erpingham, probably grandfather 
ofSirThomas,reprcsoutedNorfolk in the par¬ 
liaments of 1333-4,1336, and 1341 {Official 
Betum, i. 103,107, 134), Sir John had, like 
his son, a house in Norwich, where he mainly 
resided. 

Thomas, who was only tliirtecii yonrs old 
at his father’s death, was early trained in the 
prolhssion of arms. In 1380 he was in the 
service of John of Gaunt, and by an inden¬ 
ture dated at York on 13 Sept, of that year 
he stipulated for 20f. a year in time of peace 
and fifty marks in war for himself and a ser¬ 
vant, together with the ‘ usual wages of the 
bachelors of his sort.’ On 8 March 1381-2 
he was appointed one of the commissioners to 
suppress rebellions m Norfolk, and on 21 Doc. 
foUotviug his name occurs in a similai' com¬ 


mission for Middlesex. In__ 

he was made commissioner of army itT^ 
folk in view of the anticipated French f' 
vasion, and ho constantly served oncominh 
sions of the peace m the same countv loiV 
Pof. RoRa, 1381-6, passim). InMarclS 
he obtained letters of protection on aetfc 
out with John of Gaunt for Spain, and aallj 
from Plymouth on 7 July. In iggp 
pingham accompanied .Tohn of Gaunt’s son 
Henry, earl of Derby (afterwardsHenrym 
on his expedition to Lithuania, saihnv fmnl 
Boston on 20 July; and in July I 39 K 
Henry started on his second journey to 
Lithuania, Eipingham again went with him 
On 23 Sept. Henry sent home most of hij 
followers from Danzig, but Erpingham re- 
maiued with him, and accompanied him on 
his adventurous passage across Europe into 
Palestine. He received various payments 
from the duchy of Lancaster for his services 
and was also granted lands near KburV 
Lynn, Norfolk. ® 

AVhon Henry was banished hi 1398 E^ 
pingham was once more his companion in 
his travels abroad j he was with him at Paris 
in 1300 and witnoassod the agreement for 
mutual support and dofenoe which Henry 
drew up with Louis, duke of Orleans, on 
17 Juno (DocisT n’Aiioci, Vibcea iubdite/mr 
lerbynede Oharlea VI, i. 167-60). He landed 
with Henry at Ravonspur in ,Tuly 1899, and 
on 30 Sept, ho was appointed constable of 
Dover Castle. By tho parliament that met 
on that day Erpingham was nominated one 
of tho commissioners for receiving Bi¬ 
chard Il’s rosignatiou of tho crown (Jfet, 
Bari. iii. 416, 422). On 6 Nov. lie was made 
warden of the cinque ports, and soon after be 
was granted ciistoiW of the lands of Thomas, 
duke of Norfolk. In tho following Jannair 
ho attundod convocation to promise the kin^a 
help, and advocate some decided action, in 
patting down tho Lollards (Rimbat, Lan¬ 
caster and York, i. 32). Ills selection for 
this task was singular, as he was himself in¬ 
clined to lolliirdy, and ivns a friend of Sir 
John Oldciistlo (Wylie, iii. 296j. In the 
same month Erpingham was associated with 
John Beaufort, first earl of Somerset [q.r, 
Snppl.], in tho command against the _de- 
m'lided lords who had revolted against 
Iloury IV; and at tho end of the mouth he 
was one of the commissioners appointed to 
try tho robola. Before tho end of 1400 he 
was olcctod IC.G., and was made chambe> 
lain of tho king’s household. 

In November 1401 Erpingham was selected 
to accompany Henry’s aecond son, ThoniaB, 
as one of his * wardens,’ to Ireland, landing 
at Dublin on 13 Nov. [seo ’Thomas, Dukbm 
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;;C;^;^1S88?-1421]. He apparently 
^finad in Ireland until Thomas’s return m 
St uOSi in that year he^as pub- 
S reconciled with Henry le DesponMr 
^ the warlike bishop of Norwich, who 
lad loyally stood byEiohard 11, and ho is 
to have procured the bishop s roleiMo 
1 priso 
lary 1 
ry’spi 

oarlioment which met at Coventry in that 
^ he was entrusted with tho diitioa of 
marshal of England. On 8 Ang. 1405 ho 
was granted Framingham and other manors 
in Norfolk, and on 11 July U07 he was one 
of the commissioners selected to treat with 
France. Ho started on iJC July, and on the 
2Sth an nrmistioo was agreed upon to last 
Until 8 Sept. Ha was olso nominated to 
treat with iho French envoys to England on 
1 Deo. following, and on tho 7th a truce was 
concluded to last for three months (^Mon- 
8TBBI.BT, Ohrom'quea, i. lSS j Wmin, iii. 95). 
On 38 Feb. 1409 Pritico Henry was ap- 
iiointed constable of Dover Castle ond war¬ 
den of the oinquo ports in Erpinghn ni'a stead. 

Henry V placed as much omifidenoo in 
Fepingham as his father had done, and he 
tooE a prominent part iu the Aginconrt 
campaign. Ho crossed to llar/lcur with 
twenty men-at-arms and sixty mounted 
archers in his rotinue, and, after assisting at 
the si wo and capturo of 11 ardour, humarulicd 
with &nry towards Calais. At tho buttle 
ofAgincourt (!J6 Oct. 1415) Erpingham was 
put m command of tho English arcliora. Ac- 
coriing to tho ‘Olironiquo de St. E6my,’ 
where no appears us ‘ messivo Thomas ITer- 
pinchom,’ Erpingham addrosaod tho arohora, 
riding down their ranks and exhorting thorn 
to fight bravely: ‘nprosoe qn’il milt fait les 
oidonnances, [il] jocta un Imstion oontro- 
mont qn’il tenoit en sa main, nt on apros do- 
scendi A piet ot so mist on hi halaillo dii roy 
d’Angleterre, quiestait aussi doscumUi hpiot 
entre sea gens ot sabarribre dovantluj;’ (Sf. 
Rriur, i. 263), The prociso disposition of 
the orchei's on tlie ilcid is not cloar, hut it 
is agreed that they played a docisivo part iu 
the battle (NiooTiAb, Batth of Asiinoaurt’, 
Ramsat, i. 216, 219; WAcrBiir, it, 211, 212; 
St. Deivts, pp. 666-66). 

In July 1416 Erpingham was sent with 
John Wokering [q. v.], bishop of Norwich, to 
Calais and Beauvais to treat with tho king of 
France (MoNBTHEtJTD, iii. 147); hut ho was 
now nearly sixty years old, and this sooms to 
haveboeu nis last important em]>loymen t. lie 
died on 27 June 1428. IIis will, which is 
now atLamboth (SQ3t; Chicholo, p. i), is given 
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in the ‘ Genealogist ’ (vi. 24:). There is a por* 
trait of him in a window of Norwich Cathe¬ 
dral ^Antiq. Mepeftory, i. 342), and hie arms 
ore in the chapter-house at Canterbury 
(WiiiuMENT, p. 166). Ho built the so-called 
‘ penal' gate at Norwich, which still survives 
(it is figured in URirroif, vol. ii, plate xxiii, 
and in English Cities, p, 82), but tho word 
on it, which has beon read as ‘ pena,’ is appa¬ 
rently Erpingham’e motto,' yenk,’ i.o.' think’ 
(WruiE, lii. 296). Tie married, first, Joan, 
daughter of Sir William Cloplon of Olopton, 
Snllblk; and, secondly, after 1409, Joan, 
((2.1426), daughter of Sir Eichard Walton, 
and widow ot Sir John Howard, Ho left 
issue by neither wife, and his heir was Sir 
William Phelip, son of his sister Julian by 
her hnshimd, Sir John Phelip. A curious 
story of Eraiugham and oue of his wives ap¬ 
pears in Iloywood’s ruvnimov (cd. 1624, 
p. 263; of. BMMDJfinLD, Notfolk, vi. 416). 
Erpingham figures promiuontly in Drayton’s 
‘Aginoourt’ and iu SImkespears's ‘Henry V.' 
His nephew, Sir William Phelip, married 
Joan, duughtoi-of Thomas, ilM baren Boi'- 
dolf iq. V. Siippl.], was himself created Baron 
Bartlolf on 13 Nov. 1437, and died in 1441. 

(Ciil. Bitout Enlle, 1381-6; Cal. Rot. Put. 


Antiont Kulemlats iviiJ Invontories; Devon’s 
Ikbiich of the Bxohoqum'; BelU's Momuriiils of 
thoGrirtor; Anslis's Order of the Ourtor; Eng¬ 
lish Chrnn. eil. D.ivies (Canideu Snc.); Chron. 
do St. Biimy aud Munstrolut (Soc, de I’Hisl. do 
h'jwico); Chron. du lioligioux do St. Denys 
(Colleetion do Doc. lii^dils); Waurin’e Ciiioii, 
(Rolls iSiT.); FroiHBiirt, od. Korvyn do Lottou- 
hove; NiroIiM’s Riittlo of Aginconrt; Scropeitnd 
Onmvonnt Oonlroversy, cd. Nicolas, 1832, li. 
176-0; Poston TiOlotrs, od, Qairdnor,!, 18-16,17, 
47; Arcliwologia, XX. 131; F.M.lTuolfor’sC'inqns 
Ports, 1800; Blomoflold's Norfolk, passim; Riim- 
Biiy’s Lanraeter and York; Wylie’s Henry lY 
^nd other authorities there cited); Notes and 
QuorioB, 2nd scr, vii. 88, 7th ser, iii, 309, 308, 
iv. U.l A. F. P. 

EESKINE, WILLIAM (1773-1862), his¬ 
torian and oriouloliBl, born in Edinburgh on 
8 Nov. 1773, was seventh child of David 
Erskinoand .Icon Alolvin. His father was a 
writer to tho signet, and a son of John 
Erskine (1696-1768) [q. vj Thomas Ers¬ 
kine (1788-1870) [q, v^ orLinlalhon was 
his half-brother. William was educated at 
the Eoyal High School and the Edinburgh 
University, and was apparently h feUow- 
studont of John Leyden [ji. v.J They mot 
again in Calcutta, and Erskine, m his dodica- 
tion of tho translation of ‘ Bubar’s Memoirs ’ 
to Mouulstuart Elphinstono, refers to Ley- 
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den BB ‘ a friend rendered doubly dear to 
me, as the only companion of my youthful 
studies and cares, whom I ha\e met, or con 
ever hope to meet, in this laud of exile.* 

Other associates of his at this time were 
Thomas Brown (IT/B-iejiD") [i|. vj the 
metaphysician, and the poet Thomas Camp¬ 
bell (1777-1844) [(j-v.] lie was also a friend 
and fellow-student of hrimcis JTorner fq. v.) 

Ersldne’s father had expressed n wislilhat 
he should enter the church, but the family 
trustees made him a lawyer’s apprentice. 

He served for seven years (179^-9) with 
James Bundas, writer to the signet, but the 
position was not congenial to liim, and ho 
left Edinburgh in the end of 1799 to become 
factor to Mr. Hay of Bvnmmelzie at Dnnae, 

and to set up as a country writer. While in . _ _ _ 

Edinburgh he published a poem called ‘ An treatfse on the subject. In 1820 Erskine 

Epistle from Lady Grange to Edward I)-was made most or in equity in the vocortler's 

It took its title from the Lady Grange who court of Bombay by >SirWilliain David Evans 
was shut up in St. Kilda [see Ebskjne, [q.v.l There he enjoyed the friendship and 
Jamus, Lobi) Gbaitgk]. It was supposed to confldunceof Alounlstuart Elphinstoiietq.v.] 
have been written from that island, but Iho and was one of the committee of three which’ 
sloiw told in the poem is entirely imaginary, drew up the celebrated Bombay code of 
Erskine was afraid that the fact of his having regulations. With reference to this, Elphin- 
writton poetry might injure his prospects ns stone writes to Htracliey on 3 Sept. 1820 
a lawyer, and so ho sent the poem to Lon- (Life, i. 117) : _‘T]io great security for the 
don to ho published, and did not attach olliciency of this committco is iiithe chera^ 
his name to it. The secret, however, waa ter of hir. Erskine, a gentleman out of the 
revealed by a parograpb in the ‘Monthly sorvico, distinguishud for tlio solidity of his 
Magazine ’ for December 1797. _ uiidorstnnding and tlio extent of his know- 

Erskine remained at Duuso till November ledge.' Erskine, however, did not hold bis 
1803, hut his salary was only 60/. a year mastership in the court of equity long, for 
and his prospects were bad. He Ihoreforo lio loft India undor a cloud in 1823. lie waa 
threw up his appointment and returned to roraovod from his offices in court, was accused 
Edinburgh with the intention of studying ofr1eralcatinn8,andhadtogiveheBvysecuiitT 
medicine. But ho had not been thuro a before be was allowed to leave the oonntiy 
fortnight before Sir James Mackintosh {Doubt.as, 6r//7?iy»8<>i)(j;^0/(/JfomJ«y, London, 
[q. v.J invited him to accompany him to 1900, p. 33). On Iho other hand, the chief- 
India, promising him the first uppoiiituiont justice, Kir Edward West, who had been the 
in his gift. It seems that Erskine wiis in- recorder of the old court, appears to have 
troduced by James lleddie [q. v.] to blae.- beliavod Imrsbly to Erskine, the honesty of 
kintosli, who was iittractod by liis ta.sto for whose intoulions was undoubted, though lie 
philosophical sLiidivs. Ho accepted hfac- must have boon neglectful of liis duties, 
kintosh^ offer and left Edinburgh almost Probably sickness was Iho cause, for he leh 
immediately. On 12 Deo. 1803 he reached India in bad health, and returned to England 
London, and sailed from Hyde withMiiolcin- via Oliinii, On liis dojiarturc tlib residents 
tosh and Ids family hi February 1801. of Bombay xiresonted him with an address. 
Macldiitosh’s estimate of Erskine is given in On his return from India Erskine at first 
II letter dated 28 May 1807, and addressed sett,led in Edinburgh, and in 1826 he pnh- 
to Dr. Parr, whore he says, ‘1 had the good lishod tho translation of *B,ibar'8 Memoirs,’ 
fortune to bring out with me a young IScotch which had been cnmxileted and sent home 
gentleman, Mr. Erskine, who is one of tho ten years previously. From Erskine’a pre- 
most amiable, ingenious, and accurately face it appears that ho had been working at 
informed men in the world’ (MACKiNiosir, a translation of tho ‘Memoirs’ from the 
Jjffe, i. 331), Erskine arrived in Bombay Persian version whilo Leyden had been 
in May 1804, and on 26 Nov. he attended a engaged on the other side of India in trans- 
meeting convened by Mackintosh at Parul lating tho samo work from the Turin origmal. 
for the purpose of founding a literary society. Leyden died in August 1811, before his 
The society became known as ‘ Tho Literary translation was half finished, and Erskine, to 


Society of Bombay,’ and Erskine waTitiw 
secretary. Soon after his arrival hs » 
appointee! sealer and clerk to the small 
court. lie was also for many years one ri 
the stipendiary mogistrates of Bombav 
Erskine must have begun earlv his iL™ 
studies, for lie states that he hartvanS 

a small portion of ‘ Babur’s Momoirs’ini^ 

years before 1810-11. Between 1813 anJ 

1821 lieconlributodlivG article.stothe‘Ttan" 

act ions of tho Literary Society of Bombav 
which throe volumes worn publi-hedinUn 
don, 1819-23 (republished 5n 1877 
Mandlik). Tho second article, read in 
1818 , was on tho Oiive Temple of Elephanta 

and is probably (ho most valuable of the 
five. It is rufurrod to by Reginald llehcr 
la. V. 1 in Ills ‘Journal.’ and is still 
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'T” and to Seber Leyden left bis papers, 38r)2, and is buried in the churchyard of St. 

•^ 0,1 tliB manuscript in the end or 1813, John’s episcopal church, Princes' Street. On 
^This time Erskine had finished his trans- 27 Sept. 1809 he married, at Madras, Hait¬ 
ian from the Persian, lie at once set land, second danjjhter of Sir James Maclcin- 
Mit comparing and corroding the two tosli; she died in London on 15 Jan. 1861. 

* slationa and had just complulod this Erskine hod fourteen children, of whom one, 

* be received from Elphinslono a copy Mi?s Louisa Erskine, still survives. Four of 
f die Ttti'M original. This compolled him Lis sons, two of whom aro noticed below, 
t undertako a third labour, viz. tliat of wore in the Indian civil service. Erskine's 

fflDsring his translation throughout with portrait, is in the rooms of the Bombay branch 
the iurki, and not meruly with l.oyden’s of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
tnmslotion, which was only a fragment. Tn Erskine’s chief work, apart from his great 
^ownwords ‘the discovery of this valu- edition of‘Jlabar’s IMomoirs,’ is his'llislory 
•bis manuscript (tlio Elpli'iiistono manu- of India under Bilbar and Ilumiiyun’(1861, 
script and which has, unhappily, again dis- 3 vole.) This was edited by his son, James 
mpeared) reduced mo, though lioartily sick Claudius, and was published after his death, 
of the task, to the neoesaityof coniineti- (hough, as appears from the preface dated 
ring mv work once more.’ 'I'lio lillu-pnge j ilonn, 28 May 1815, it had been completed 
states that the translation was made partly several years before. The work is a very 
hv Leyden and partly by Erskine, and valuahlo contribution to Indian history (cf. 
the book was publisbod, ns wo learn from 8ir Calettffa lienm, 1855, vol. xx.) It is the 
Iflilter Scott, for the henolit of Leyden’s oulyhislory of India wliioh bos been written 
father! but the credit of tlinporforinancu is by a tlioroiigh Persian sobolar (Elphinstonc 
mauily duo to Erskine. Ley don translated was unable to read Persian manuscripts) and 
only down to pnfje 106 of llic ‘ Momoirs,’ and It is marked throughout by good Bunsc, ao- 
pages 210-64, and lio supplied scarcely any curacy, and impartiality. 'J'liougli Erskine 
notes. Erskine contributed a valuahlo pro- was by no means so brilliant a man ns Iiis 
face and introduction, ho correctod Leyden’s fnlliar-in-lnw, Jlnckinlosbj or ns hit brother- 
version, and be Irauslalod the reiniiiiider of in-law, Olaiidius .Tames Rich [q. v.], ho sur- 
thfl 426 pages, which include the Indian patsud them both in powers or application, 
campaign and tlie description of India and and in adhuronco to ono subject, and thus 
its pWuolions. lie also supplied this notes, ho did inoro solid work Ihnu either of 
whidi Lord Jeffrey dosorihod as'tho most them. His intention was to have carried 
intelligent, learned, and least pedantic notes his history down to the time of Aiirang/,ib, 
we liave ever scon annexed to such a per- and ho lind collected many manuscripts for 
formanoe' (jSdinhwgh JHeoiew, 1827). Xho this purpose, and had also translated several 
translation is indeed an admirable one, and of thuin. The Inttor consist of rendcrinra, 
will prohohly never he aiiporseded. Almost more or less eomplote, and abstracts of llio 
its only defect is that it was made mainly ‘Tdrikh lloshidi of Ilaidar Mirzi,’ the ‘Me- 
from the Persian version and not fromllm moirsof ]5nyd!siill3iydt,'lJadaum, Abul Fazl’s 
Turki original. This dofoct lins been practi- 'Akbarniiin'o,’ 'Jauhar’s Memoirs,’ and the 
cally remedied by Pavot de Oourteillo, who ‘Memoirs of Jehiingir.’ These ore now'in the 
puhiished a French translation from the Rritieh Museum, having been presented in 
Tarkiinl871. llistronslalion, howevor,lms 1806 by his son, J. Claudius, Logetlior with 
few notes, and is not always perfectly neon- those of Leyden. J. Claudius Erskine also 
rate. It has been made, too, from a einglo soldtothohiuBoumliisrathor’soriontalmanu- 
imprint (llminsky’s), and withont any colla- scripts, of wliioh the Persian amount to 105, 
tion of manuscripts. Leyden and Erskino’s t ho total number being 430. It is stated in 
translaticn, wbioh was published in London Oolobrooke’s ‘ Life of Monnlstuart Elphin- 
in 1826 in 4to, has boon long out of print: an slono ’ (ii. S40) that Erskino wrol c the greater 
abridgment by R. M. Caldecott appeared in part of the third volume of Malcolm’s ‘Life 
1844. of Olivo.’ 

In 1827 Erskine went lo Pan, whoro ke Erskine’s eldor son, .Tamds OLAPDitrs 
reaided for two or three years. In 1830 ho Erskinp ([1821-1803), member of the Indian 
became provost of St. Andrews. In 1830 lie civil service, was horn on 20 May 1820. _ lie 
returned lo Edinburgh, and from 1846 to 1818 was educated ot St, Andrews and Ilailoy- 
he was at Bonn. For some years also ho bury; arrived in Bombay in 1840, and 
tented Blackburn House in Linlithgowslure, became private secretary lo the governor 
but most of his Inter years wore spent in of Ronibay. In 1840 bo married Emily 
Edinburgh. For the hist year of his life ho Georgina, daughter of Lestook Reid, acting 
wasblind. Ilediodat Edinburglion28May governor of Bombay. lie wos secretary 
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of the judicial department, Bombay, in 
185-1; first director of public instruction in 
Western India, 1866-9; member of council, 
1860-2 jjudge of Bombay high court, 1862- 
1863. lie was a highly accomplished man 
and a good lawyer. lie died in London on 
6 June 1803. 

Ersldne’s younger son, Honb? Napieb 
Bbuou Bhsktbtb, C.S.I. (1832-1893), also a 
distinguished civilian, arrived at Bombay in 
1853, was commissioner of northern division, 
1877-9, and commissioner of Scinde, 1879- 
1887. He died at Great Malvern on 4 Dec. 
1893 (article in Tinier of India, 20 Jan. 
1894; Mabiin Wood, Things of India made 
Plain, London, 1884, p. 13; private informa¬ 
tion ; I’EBQiiSBOir, Chronieles of the Gumming 
Club, Edinburgh, 1887), 

[The host ootice of Erskino is in a paper con¬ 
tributed to the Joiirnal of the Bunibay br.inch 
of the Boyal Asi.itio Society in 18,')2 by Dr. 
John 'Wilson (iv. 270). There are also notices 
in the B.A.S .f. for 1833, vol. xv., itunuiil re¬ 
port; and in Biou's Cntalogne of J’ersian MS.S. 
lii. preface, p. xiz; and there are referouces lo 
him in the Lives of M.ickintosh, Hountstuarl 
Blphinstouo (Blphinstouo’s Life by Colobronko, 
London, 1884, oont.dns several interesting let¬ 
ters from Elpliinslono to Erskino), Horner, in 
Beattie's Life of Campbell, 1849, i. 243, and in 
the letters of Erskiue of Linlatben (edited by Dr. 
Hamm, Edinbnrgli, 1877). Some information 
has been received from Erskine's gmndson, 
Lestoeq Erskine, esq., of Bookbum, Surroy.) 

H. B-k. 

ESCOMBE, HAERY (1838-1809), 
premier of Natal, tlio son of Robert Escombe 
of Chelsea, who was of a family of Somer¬ 
setshire yeomen, and of Anne, his wife, was 
born at Netting Hill, London, on 25 .Lily 
1838, and educated at St. Paul's school, 
which he entered in 1847 and loft in 1856 
to enter the olllcc of a slockbrolcer. In 1669 
he emigrated to tho Capo, and early in 1360 
went on lo Natal, where hu obtained em¬ 
ployment under (,Sir) John liabiuson (after¬ 
wards first premier of tho colony) ns book¬ 
keeper in the oilico of the ‘Natal Mercury;’ 
afterwards he wont into tho employ of 
I'lermon Salomon, general agent, at Pioteiv 
maritzburg. Ho then commenced business 
on his own account in Durban, but did not 
succeed, and so decided to qualify himself as 
on attornoy-at-law. Ho first became partner 
with J, D. Davis, and later with W. Shopstonc, 
finally founding a firm of his own. In Natal, 
as in the United Stales and elsewhere, the 
solicitor is also advocate, and Escombe 
rapidly became successful in the courts till 
he was recognised as tho first pleader in 
Netol, and was always employed m cases of 


imporlanoe. Later he was 
and standing counsel for Durban. 

In 1872 Escombe was elected for T)n.k 
as a member of the old mixed wS 
comicil, he was at the time absentInZub 
laud at tho crowning of Oetywayo jU 
next general election in August 1878 be 
again re-elected, but resigned when ik 
ooimcil met. In the next year he was 
England, and acted as immigration asent 
for the colony lie served with the dAm 
rifles through the Zulu campaign of 1879-m 
and gained a medal. In N ovemher 1879 b, 
was again elected for Durban to the to 
lative council, and a year later was also pS 
on the executive coimoil, when he cams ^ 
the strong opponent of responsible goveni. 
moiit, in this rospeob working with Sir Reaw 
Binns [q. v. Siippl.] In 1880 he obtained bv 
his personal inlluonco the enactment of tbs 
law consti tul iug tlioNatal harbour board,Bnd 
as chairman of the board ho began at onw to 
inlerost himself in tho question of harbour 
accommodation at Durban, with which his 
iiamo is spocially connected. In 1881 ba 
served through tho Transvaal war with the 
royal Durban rilles. In 1882, in the elections 
for tho legislative oouiicil, he oppo^ Sii 
John Robinson in Ids campaign for refbtm, 
but soon afterwards his views as regards re- 
sponsible governuiout underwent a obni'm. 
(JonsoquoiiUy in 1883 ho ceased to be a mem¬ 
ber of the oxooutivo council. In 1886 he lost 
his scat in tho legislature. In March 18ffl 
ho was dclogale to a oouforonco with the 
Orange Eroo State, hold at Harrismith, on 
customs, l.lio post nlllco, oiul other questions. 
Tho same year ha was ro-elootod to the 
council ns nioinhor for Nowonstlo. 

Ill 1RS7-8 Escombe was in England for 
somo timo, but hurriod out to Natal to de¬ 
fend Diuiziilu ngaiiisl the charge of rebellion, 
conducting the case witli oiitiro snocess. 
Boon aftor this ho was asked lo return to 
England and enter parliament in the liberal 
uitcrost, but declined. Later, in 1888, he 
woe uluctcd again to the conncil os member 
Cur Klip River district, but in 1890 became 
member for Durban, which ho continued to 
represent in future. 

Un tho advont of responsible government 
Eacombu bocamo on 10 Oct. 1893 attorney- 
general in Sir J ohn Robinson’s ministry, and 
was appointed Q.C, He was during the fol- 


of doTolopiiig at all costs the conunerma] 
capacities of the colony; and some thought 
that he was inclined to sacrifice agricnltarai 
interests. On 16 Eob. 1897, when Sir John 
Robinson’s health had broken down, Escombe 
became premier, combining with the office of 
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.ttorney-senei'ftl those of minister of edu¬ 
ction of defence. One of 

Ws first measures was the passing of the 
S-tal act for restraining unsatisfactory im- 

^gration. In June 1807 he joined the 
St premiers of colonies in Loudon to 
Sbrate the queen’s sixtieth year of rule. 
He was at this time one of tho moat in¬ 
fluential men in the wholo of South Africa. 
Sliortlyafter his return toNatnl he had to faco 
the constituencies and was hoaten j aocord- 
inirly in September 1807, not without some 
as the treble work which he was 
doing bad told upon him, he rusignod office 
and made way for a now ministry under Sir 
Henry Binns. Ha did not go into opposition, 
but mintained an independent attitude. 

On the outbreak of tho Boor war in 
October 1899 Eacomhe went up to the 
northern part of the enlony to encourage tho 
inhabitants, and remained in or near New¬ 
castle till the Boers pressed down and oc¬ 
cupied that part of tho colony. Ho hoped to 
the end that better oouuselH would prevail and 
that a permanent friendly understanding 
srouldbe eatablisliod. Shortly after his return 
to Durban he died suddenly on 27 Deo. 1899. 

Eacomhe was tall ana of coinmauding 
mien. In speech he was eloquent; in argu¬ 
ment quick and searching. lie woe a chess 

a er, and fond of astronomy, on which, as 
as other subjects, he occasionally lec¬ 
tured at the Durban institulu and elsewhere. 
(See Sib John Hobcnson, Life awl Times in 
II 0 was a keen volim- 
teer, joined tho royal Durban rillos in 1860, 
and became cornet in 1868j ho was one of 
the founders and tho first commander of tho 
Natal naval volunteore; for many years up 
to the time when he became premier bo 
joined them in their annual encampraeuh 
But his name will chiefly bo romombered in 
connection with the formation of tho port of 
Durban, which owes its suocusaCul comple¬ 
tion enth'oly to Escnmbo’s persist enco, in tho 
face of many obstacles. He was made a 
privy counoillor in 1807, and an honorary 
LL.l). of Cambridge at the Home time. 

Escomhe married in 1865 Theresa, daugh¬ 
ter of Dr. William Giirbiitt Taylor of Durban, 
and left four daughters; a son died young. 

[Natal Mercury, 28 Doc. 1890; South Afriotv, 
80 Dec. 1890.] 0, A. H. 

ESHER, Yisaovs’c. [Soo Bkptt, Wru- 
LUM Baliol, 1816-1800.] 

EVANS, EVAN BERBER (1838- 
1896), Welsh divine, was the oldest son of 
Josiah and Sarah Evans of Pant-yr-onen, 
near Newcastle Bmlyn, Garmarthensliiro, 
where ho was born on 6 July 1888. He 


spent several of his earlier years with his 
grandfather, Jonah Evans, ot ren-yr-Herher, 
whence, some twenty years later, he adopted 
his second name. When fourteen years of 
age, young Evan was apprenticed to a local 
draper, who was known as a man of literary 
tastes, and after four years’ service inWales 
ho removed to Liverpool, where in 1867 he 
commenced to preach in coiuinction with the 
Welsh congregational church (the Taber¬ 
nacle), Great Oroashall Street, then under the 
pastorate of .Tohn Thomas (1821-1893) [q.v.] 
After twelve months’preparatory training at 
the Normal College, Swansea, he proceeded 
in September 1868 to the Memorial College, 
Brecon, whore he remained for four years, 
lie was ordained to the pastnrato ofLibanus 
Church, JMorriston, on 28 June 1862, and, 
ahnost immediately he stepped into the first 
rank of tho pulpit orators of Wales. After 
three years at Sforriatmi (during which lime a 
debt of 2,000/. was paid off the chapel) he re¬ 
moved in the autumn of 1866 to Uarnarvon 
to undertake the charge of a comparatively 
weak church, Salem, formed two or three 
years previously, and still burdened with a 
iioavy debt. Before he left it, in April 1891, 
it was, in jioinl of members, tho largest be¬ 
longing 1 0 tho denomination in North Wales, 
the ohapul having been much enlarged in 1890. 

In 1801-2 ho filled the chair of the con¬ 
gregational union of England and Wales, 
and his first presidential address, on ‘The 
Vroo Churches and their own Opportuni¬ 
ties,' was described by Dr. Fnirbairn as 
' magnificoiil.; ’ while lus second address, de¬ 
livered at Bradford, on ‘ A Living Church,’ 
was by special vole of l.ho assembly ordered 
to bo printed in a cheap form, for general 
circulation. Jn 181)1 ho accepted the appoint¬ 
ment as leoturer on homiletics at ‘ Bala- 
Banp(or’ Cnn|/re^nt ional College, and in 1894 
hucamo its principal. 

Throughout hie life he took an active part 
in civic work; he wns elected on tho first 
school board at Carnarvon, and on the first 
county council, lie doBliiied, however, to 
stand as liberal candidate for Carnarvon 
boroughs in April 1890. In 1896 ho was 
placed on tho commission of the peace for 
Carnarvonshire, an honour never previously 
conferred (it is believed) on a Welsh disaont- 
iug minislor. 

Evans performed some nsofid litovory work 
as editor of ‘ Y Dyagedy dd ’ (‘ Tho Instructor 
one of the monthly magazines of the Welsh 
congrogationnllsts. From 1874 to 1880 he 
shared its editorship with Ap Vyohan, but 
bad sole charge of it from 1880 till his death. 
A selootion of his editorial * notes,’ which 
wore remarkable for their freshness and racy 
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(quality, was issued shortly after his death 
by his son-in-law, under the title of ' Nodi- 
adau Ilerber ’ (Dolgelly, 1897, Rvo, with 
portrait). His brother, the llev. W. .Justin 
Evans, also edited a volume of his sermons 
(London, 1897), entitled ‘ True and False 
Aims and other Sermons,’ ineludiii" inter 
alia reprints of his two addresses from the 
chair of the congrcffationnl union. He had 
just completed, before his final illness, a 
chapter which he was contributing for a 
biography of Dr. .Tolin Tliomas of Liverpool, 
and a short life of David Itees of Llanelly, 
which appeared poathuinously. 

But it is as a preacher that Dr. Evans 
was chiefly celebrated: indued, he was pro¬ 
bably unequalled for natural nnaflectod 
elonlienee among the pulpit orators of 
Wiiles during the last half-century. In his 
delivery there was no apparent etlbrt; and 
attractive personality added greatly to the 
eifoot. Hut his sornions were charnoterisod 
by freshness of present ment rat her than origi- 
nality of idea, being practical rather than 
doctrinal. Vrobably no Welsh pastor ever ap¬ 
peared so often in English pulpits, and he was 
immousoly popular witli English audiences. 

Evans "died 011 30 Doc. 1800 at Uangor, 
and was buried I hero on i .fan. in the (llan- 
addn oeraetery. TIo married, in 180o, .Jenny, 
only daughtur of .John Hughes, jpwoller, of 
Carnarvon; she died on 10 hfay 1873, leaving 
nn only child, who married the Itev. 0. L. 
lloherts of Liverpool. In 1877 he married, 
Bocondly, the only daughter of Owen 
Jones, Waterloo llouse, Carnarvon, who 
survived him. Ills only child by her died 
in infancy. 

[A memorial nnmbor of Y Dysgedydd (Dol¬ 
gelly) issued ill February 1BU7 (nitli numerous 
portraits); Congrugiitioiinl Yeiii’-ljook, 1808, 
p. 177 (■with portrait) ; Wostrai Mail (Cnniiff), 
31 Doc, 1800 ; South JVules Daily News, 2 Jan. 
1897; Liverpool and District Goiigregalinnal 
M-igasino for August IHOo; Byo-gones foi‘ 1 SOT- 
ISOS, p. 3; Y Qoninon, March, April, and July 
1807, March 1808 ; Huiics Fglwysi Aniiibynol 
Cymru (Epos and Tliomiis), li. 67, iii. 21.5-6, 
416, v. 29i5, '13.5; Stonlions's Allium Aboriioiuldn. 
'I'lio Eor. IJ. Elrot Lewis has in the press an 
Eaglish Mnaioir of Dr. Evans, and is also pre¬ 
paring an indopondont Walsh biography; por- 
soiial knnwiorigc.] D. Lr- T. 

EVANS, .JOHN, 'EaLAvrsBACit’(1810- 
1897), Welsh AVosleyan divine, was the 
oldest son of David and Margaret Evans of 
Tydu, a small farm in tlio parish of Eglwys- 
baoh, Denbighshire, ^vhore he was born on 
28 Sept. 1840. Tlio name of his native 
parish becamo associated with him through¬ 
out his lifelimo, and was the name by which 


he was always popularly known mooi 
AVelshmen. TIo was educated at the nntm. 1 
school of the parish, after leaving whicli"l!^ 
acted as his father’s shepherd, ntilisine iu 
spare time for private study. Tlnying W 
ever, commenced to preach in his seventeenth 
year, he was regularly accepted as a cand! 
date for Hie raimatry in 1860, but owinvin 
an illness was nimble to proceed to a 


old in 1863, and WM 
fully ordained m 1865. His subsequent 
charges were: Liverpool, 1866-0 and I87o 
1878; Bangor, lRCO-72 and 1886-9 • oT 

wustry, 1880-00; and London, 1878-86and 

1HOO-3. During his carlicr sojourns in LUm. 
jiool and London he strove hard to make an 
lor the loss of a collegiate training by attenif. 
iiig evening classes, and lie thus became an 
associate of King’s College, London. In 
1881 he was elected a member of the legal 
hundred of the AVosleyan couferoiice, and 
in 180.") became chairman of the South A\''ale 3 
district. During the lost four years of his 
life lie organised and vigorously conducted 
a 'forward inovomeii t ’ mission in Clamorgan 
its lioiulnuartcrs being at l’oiit,vpridd. ,Sn 
succuhsfiil did his work prove that arrange¬ 
ments hud been made to enable him to 
exchange it in imolher year for that of peri¬ 
patetic ov'angolisti for all AVales. But the 
strain of the (Ihuiiorgan mission proved too 
groat for ovon his robust constiliilion, and 
tboiigb a cruise in tlio Moditerruiiean for a 
timo revived him after a threatened collapse 
in 1800, ho had early in 1897 to abandon all 
his literary work, including the eilitoreliip 
of his iiioutlily magaxiiiu, ‘ Y FwyeU'(‘Tlie 
JJnttlo-Axe’), whicli he hiidslarled as the 
organ of tho mission. Ilu did not, however, 
slacken or diminish his other pulilicwork, 
and on 23 Oct. 1807 ho died suddonly of 
failure of the lieiirt at Ijiverpool (where he 
had gone to preach), and was buried there 
on tho 27lh at Aiiilcld cciiietory. 

Ho married llrst, in 1873, Oharlotte (d. 
1881), daughter of John I’rioliard of Liver¬ 
pool; and secondly, in 1886, Clara Kate, 
daughter of James llichardeoii of Duke 
Htrcct, Maiicliestor iSqutire, London, who by 
lecturing and conducting mission services 
shared tlie burden of lior husband’s evan¬ 
gelistic work. Both she and a family of six 
children survived him. JIo is commemo¬ 
rated at Pontypridd by a memorial chapel, 
erected by 0110110 subscriptions drawn from 
all parts of Walos. 

‘Eglwy sbacU’takos rank among the greatest 
of AVelsh pulpit orators, and was probably 
the most eloquent that AVosleyan methodism 
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rliitwrpr^uoed in 'WalL-a, 'Wliila in 
?:SooT h?wna often styled < the Welsh 
Son,’but in manner iie bore a greater 
tWblnnee to Punshon. Great earnestness 
ff mirpose and a consuming missionary noiil 
ciawcmrised his uttermioeB while a noble 
^^«nce and a ohLldlUte frankness and biioy- 
^contributed to that magnetic ohai;m 
!3iicb made him luiivorsally loved thi-oiigh- 
ut all denominations in Wales. lie had 
ntnma literary tastes, and his output ns a 
Vi'lsh writer was considerable, having rogawl 
(0 his activity as pi'eacher and lecturer. His 
mnst important work was a Welsh biography 
of John Wesley (Holywell, 1880), a re¬ 
vised translation of whoso sermons he also 
iMuaht out in 1887. Ilis other works ia- 
clttde a translation of ‘The Human Will’ 
by Dr. II. P. Tappan (lllaenaii Pfoatiniog, 
1»72) ! n short lite of iJowoll Harries ; four 
volumes of sermons dolivarod in Tendon 
f'Palpiid Cvmreig City Road,’ London and 
Holywell, 1883-7), and a work on the ‘Life 
ondapiatles of St. Paul' (Holywell, 18S!)). 
Avolumo of sermoiw and leotiivo.s which ho 
had partly prepared for thn press was isauud 
after his ienth (Bangor, 1898). l ie contri¬ 
buted largely to the magiiziues of his own 
connection, and edited both ‘ Y Winllan’ 
and ‘Y Fwyoll’for periods of thvoo years 
oecli. In the laltor thero appeared in 1890- 
W97 (vols. ii. and iii.) a long surios of auto¬ 
biographical chapters which he did not live 
to complete. 

[In uddition to the autobiography roforrod to 
above, a menioriul number of Yv Uurgrauii 
Wftiloyaidd (Wesleyan Mngnzino) was issued 
(with portvnit) shortly after liis death. 8oo 
also Mliuitea of Conforoiieo, 1898, p. 21; Y 
Haainaa for 1898, and Mnreh 1900; hlotlio- 
diat Becorder, 29 Oct. 1897 ; iMothedist Times, 
29 Get. 1897; Ciirimrvaii Ilordd, 2 Rev. 1897; 
The Christian, 0 Doc. 1897. Por Ills works seo 
Cardiff Welsh Library Cat. p. 177. A full bio¬ 
graphy is being written by llio Rev. Thomas 
Hughes of TregiU'lb, Biingor.] O. Lt„ T. 

EVELEIGH, JGHN ('1748-18M), pro¬ 
vost of Oriel Colloge, (Hford, ond pro- 
bendary of Rochoster Cathedral, son of .loliu 
Eveleigh (1710?-1770), rector of Winkloy, 
Devonshire, by his wife Martha, daughter iif 
John Scobell oI'N u tcombe in thu same co uni y, 
was born on 22 Feb. 1717-8, niid educated at 
Wadham College, Oxford, where ho matricu¬ 
lated onlS Ma^ 176(1. In tiie same year ho was 
elected Ooodridge and Pigolt exhibitioner of 
his college; he was again elected Goodridge 
exhibitioner in 1767 and 1709, and was 
Hedy exhibitioner from 1767 to 1770. He 
was also admitted scholar on 25 iScpt. 1707, 
and graduated B.A.. on 19 Jan. 1770. lie 


was elected fellow of Oriel on 30 March 
following, and graduated M.A. on 26 Nov. 
1772, B.D. on 17 Nov. 1782, and D.D. on 
7 May 1783. lie was junior treasurer of 
Oriel in 1772, senior tmasuror in 1773, and 
dean from 1776 to 1781. From 1778 to 
1781 he was also vicar of St. Mary’s, 0.x- 
ford, and from 1782 to 1792 vicar of Ayloa- 
ford. On 6 Dec. 1781 ho was elected pro¬ 
vost of Oriel in succession to John Clarke, 
becoming at the same time prebendary of 
liochestor Cathedral. He was Bamptuii 
lecturer in 1792, and published liis lectures 
as ‘Eight Sermons’ in the same year; a 
second edition with font additional sermons 
also njipeared in 1792, and a third edition in 
two volumes in 1816. Ho brought out a 
work on ‘ 'I'ho Doctrine of the Holy Trinity,’ 
Oxford, 1791, 8vo, and suparalc sermons "in 
1797 and 1806. 

As provost of Oriel Eveleigh was highly 
successful, and he did much to raise the 
oollego to the high position it held in the 
first half of the nineteenth century; during 
his provostsliip Keble was electod fellow of 
Oriel (cf. W. J. Coi'i,ES'roir, Memoir 31- 
ward Cojileaton, 1861, pp.02-3; Makk Pat- 
Txsoir, Mnn. pp. 76, 88b Ho was also a 
vigorous university reformer, and ‘one of 
the most sirenuous originators of the pre¬ 
sent syslem of classes and honours’ esto- 
blisUou in l&OO (Uoer.usTOir, pp. 7, 28; of. 
CoUeyps of Oxford, eil, Clark, p. 122). He 
died nil Oxford on 10 Dec. IBbl, was buried 
in St. Alary’s, ().xfi)rd, and was succeeded by 
Edward Copleslon [q. v.] Ilis portrait, by 
Hoppnor, hangs over the liroplueo in Oriel 
common room, ‘ the face full of dignity and 
inlidligimco’ (BuiuiON, Twelve (imlMen, i. 
1188). lie married Dorothy, daughter of 
William Snjidford, fellow of All Souls’ and 
rector of Ilnthorop, co. Gloucester, and left 
an only daughter, Jane, who married John 
ITcathcole Wyndliam, rector of Gorton. 

[Authorities cited; works in Bril. Hns. Libr. ; 
O. F. A[rm.slrong]'s Siivagoa of the Ards, 1888, 
pp. 382-3; Vivian's Visitations of Devon, p. 
330; Gont. Mag. ISH, ii, 070; Shindler's lle- 
gislors of Rocheslor, ]>, 81; Gardiner's Reg. of 
Wodbam; Burgun's Lives of Twelve Good Men, 
1888, i. 00, 383, 388; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 
1713-1888.] A. F, P. 

EVERDON, SILVESTER nn (d,1264), 
bishuii of Carlisle, was possibly the Silvester 
who was one of the king's chaplains in 1206, 
and received in succession the livings of 
Bnlwell, Fromesfield, and Tatham. The 
bishop is rarely called aiwthing else than 
Silvester simply. In 1210 he was incum¬ 
bent of Potlerspury in Nortiiamptonshire, 
and before 1224 he held the living of Ever- 
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don in the same county, whence he probably 
derived his name (Boidges, Northampton¬ 
shire, i. 69, 62, 817, 631). He was at thla 
time a king’s clerk, probably in chancery, in 
the rules of which he was said to bo par¬ 
ticularly skilled (Matt. Paris, iv. 500). In 
1242 he appears to have had the custody of 
the great seal during TTenry Ill’s absence in 
Gascony, and two years later he is said to 
have been appointed chancellor or keeper; 
Matthew Paris, however, only speaks of him 
as ‘ vices agens cancellorii,’ though the 
*Annales Monastioi’ (iii. 337) style him 
‘ cancellarius.’ He seems to have had charge 
of the great seal until his appointment to the 
bishopric of Coi'lisle. He was orohdoacon of 
Chester in February 1244-5, and about the 
feast of St. Giles (1 Sept. 1240) ha was elected 
bishop of Oarliale in succession to Walter 
Mauclerk [q. v.]; at first he refused the 
honour, either, says Matthew Paris, because 
the revenues were too small or beenuse ha 
feared the burden. lie accepled it, however, 
soon afterwards, and on 9 Nov. received (he 
royal assent; he was con-.ocrn(ed on 5 Feb. 
]2'46-7. As bishop of Carlisle Silvester 
attended the parliament of 1248, and in 1261 
and 1262 he was acting as juslioo itinerant 
in the counties of York, Nottingham, Derby, 
Warwick, and Leicester. In April 1258 ho i 
was one of the bishops deputed to roijaost j 
Henry III to observe the liberties of the 
church, whereupon the king overwhelmed 
him with reproaches and abuse. In the same 
month he joined with other bishops in ex¬ 
communicating all who violated the pra- 
visions of Magna Carta. On 13 March 1264 
(Matt. Paris, v. 431, says 13 May, and so 
Foss, but of. Anfiales Mon, i. 317, iv. 101) 
he was thrown from his horse, and he died 
of hie injuries four days later. 

Two later Everdona, John de Everdon (d. 
1836) and William de Everdon (d. 1340P), 
were judges under Edward I and Edward TT, 
hut tlieyaro not known to havoheeii related 
to SUvester. 

[Matthew Paris, Annalss Monastic), and 
Letters of Henry III (Bolls Sot.) ; Cal. Hot. 
Pat. and Cal. Rot, Claus. (Bocord Publ.) 
Bridges’s Korthamptonshiro; IIutchin»on’s Cum¬ 
berland, ii. 622; Nicolson and Burn’s Cumber¬ 
land, ii. 2,56-7; Foss’s Lives of the .Tudgea ; 
B. S. Ferguson's Diocese of Carlisle, 1881), p. 76.1 

A F. P. 

EWALD, ALEXANDER CHARLES 
G842-1891), historical writer, was born at 
Jerusalem in 1842. 

Hie father, Ohristuit FuRMiTAira Ewaid 
(1802-1874), was horn of Jewish parentage 
near Bamberg, joined the Christian chnrcii 
in 1822, connected himeelf with the London 


^cietyfor Propagating the OMpeuT- 
the JewR, was ordamed by the hishon rvf i ^ 
don in 1830 (having previously helft 
theran orders), laboured assiduouslv am™’ 
the Jews in North Africa, and in I841II 
Tunis as chaplain to Dr. Ale.xander thefiT 
Anglican bishop of Jerusalem. An aecoiml 


of his work is given in his xuieeionatv 
Labours in Jerusalem (London, 18461 Tv 
archbishop of Canterbury confari»d^’«n?'‘ 
him in 1872 the degree of bachelor of duu 
mty, and he died at Norwood two 
later (9 Aug. 1874). years 

Alexander was educated abroad and was 
appointed to a clerkship in the public re- 
cord office in 1801, rising to be senior clwV 
by^ 1890. While there be was mainly respon- 
Bible for the eomplotion of the work beann 
bySirThomaaDuirusnardy in 1836, namelv 
a full calendar nnd prficis of the 'Norman 
Kolle-IIonry V.’ This was printed in vols 
xli. and xlii. of the ‘ Deputy-keepev’s Im¬ 
ports’ (1880 and 1881), and was supple! 
monied by a glossary of obsolete Prmeb 
words, also propiired by Ewald. He gained 
the ear of a wider public by a popular sketch 
of the ‘ Life ’ of the young pretender, and be 
followed this up by a serioB of pleasantly 
written volumes upon the lighter side of 
historical research, until his premature death 
at 81 Victoria Road, Upper Norwood, on 
20 June 1891. ’ 

His numerous eompilationsinclude: 1. ‘A 
Reference Book of English History,’ 18M 
and 1867. 2. ‘Our Constitution: an Epi¬ 
tome of our Chief Laws and System of 


Qovernmoiit,' J 807. 3. ‘ The Last Century 
of Univevsnl Ifislory (1707-1867),’ 18B8 
4. ‘ Cur Public Records: a Brief Handbook 
I 0 1hn Nationnl Archives,’ 1873. 6. 'Life 
and Timos of Algernon Sydney,’ 1873,2 vols, 
0. ‘ Life and Times of Prmee Cliarles Stuart, 
Count of Albany,’ 1875 and 1883, 2 vols. 
7. ‘Sir Robert Walpole: a Political Bio¬ 
graphy,’ 1877. 8. ‘Representative States¬ 
men,’ 1879, 2 vols. 9. ‘Stories from the 
State Papers,'1881, 2 vols, lO. 'TheRt, 
lion. Benjamin Disraeli and bis Times,’ 
1863, 2 vols. H. ‘Leaders of the Senate: 
a Biograx>hical History of the Rise and 
Development of the British Constitution,’ 
1884-5, 2 vols. 12. 'Studies Re-studied: 
Ilirttorical Sketches from Original Sources,' 
1886, 8vo. 13, ‘The Life of Sir Joaeph 
Napier, Bart.,’ 1887, 14. ‘ Paper and Patek- 
ment ’ (Record OlTice Studies), 1890. 

[Timos 22 and 2.5 Juno 1891; Atheneeum, 
1891, i. 831; M'Olmtock nnd Strong's Enoyclo- 
pmdia of Bibl, Lit. Suppl. 1887, h. 366; Ewald’s 
Missionary Labours, 1840; Allibone's Diet, of 
Engl. Lit.; Brit. Mus. Cat.] T. 8. 
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FAEP THOMAS (1826-1900), pmnter, a marine painter. His elder brothers, John 
, jj ggn’ of James Faed, an engineer and Faed, retired ]i.S.A., and James Faed the 
%wright by MaryMoGeooh, his wile,-was engraver, survived him. 
tom at Parlay Mill, Kirkcudbriglitahire, on [Oltloy’sDict.; Times, 23 Aug. 1900, Scotsman, 

aJunelSSS. He studied under Sir William 23Aug.l900; privnteinformation.] F.M.O’D. 
hlan and Thomas Duncan at the Edinburgh 

gZol of Design, where he gained many FAIECHILD, THOMAS (1667 P-1729), 
riies and for some years oseistud his brother gardener, born probably in 1667, established 
5olin 'who was already a painter of repute, himself about 1690 ns a nurseryman and 
He commenced exhibiting at Edinburgh at llorist at Hoxton in the parish of St, 
an early age, and in 1849 was elected an Is'onnrd, Shoreditch, where lie carried on 
associate of the Scottish Academy, In 1 SCO a prosperous trade, and was one of the latest 
he produced his ‘ Scott and his Friends at cultivators of a vineyard in England. His 
AbMtsford,'which attracted much attention, gardens are said to have extended from the 
and was engraved by his brother James. In west end of Ivy Lane to the New North 
1851 he exhibited for the lb'.sl time at the Hoad; they were Itnown as * the Oily Gai-- 
London Eoynl Academy, and in the follow- dens,’ and ‘ were greatly resorted to, as well 
inr year removed to the metropolis, whore for tho delectable situation as for thecuriuus 
he settled permanently, llisreiiutation was plants therein contained.’ Itichard Bradley, 
established by his ‘ I'he Mithorlcss Bairn,’ E.R-S., frequently speaks of him in the 
exhibited in 1866, and from tlmt time almost highest terms. In one passage (Ph'loaofi/iical 
tathe end of hie career he Avas one of tho Account of the TForhs qf Mature, 1721) he 
moat popular of British paint ore. His sub- monlions 'that curioiiB garden of Mr. 
jects We usually patholio or aontimentnl Tliomus Fairchild at Hoxton, where I find 
incidentB in humble Scottish lifo, and tho tho gn-atest collectiun of iVuits that 1 have 
sincerity and dramatio skill with which ho yot smij’ and adds that' no one in Europe 
told his story appealed strongly to the public excels him in the choice of curiosities, such 
taste. Ha was also an excellent draughts- as a universal correspondence can procure.' 
man, and his pictures were always solidly Pultency classed him with Knowlton, Gor- 
and conscientiously painted. Among the don, and Miller, as one of tho leading gar- 
most successful worn i ‘ Homo and tho denevs of his time. 

Homeless,' 1860; ‘ Tho First Brook in t.lio Fairchild united practical knowledge of 
Family,' 1867 | ‘From Dawn to Sunset,' his business with acute powers of ohservo- 
1861; 'Baith Faitlinr and blither,’ 1804; tion and a love of Bci('nti6c research. lie 
•The Last of the Clan,’ 1866; ‘Ere Cnre ooiTespondod with LinniouB, and it may 
begins,’ 1866; and ‘A Woo Bit Fractions,’ foiriy Decloimedforhim that he was one of 
1871, Feed’s works havo boon largely on- those who prepared the way for the theory 
graved by W. II. Simmons, H. Lemon, S. of evolution; he helped by his exporimenls 
Cousins, 0. W. Sharpe, J. B, I’ratt, and materially to establish the existence of sex 
others. His ‘Bo Peep’ and ‘First Letter in plants, and ho was the first person, in this 
from the Emigrant ’ wore published by the coun 1 i’ 3 r or any other, who enccoedod in 
Royal Association of Fine Arte, Scotland, in scientilically producing an artifleial hvhrid, 
18w and 1860, and several have appoared in This was Dionthus Oaryophyllus barbatus, 
the ‘Art Journal.’ lie was clcotod an nsso- a cross between a sweet william and a cor- 
ciateoftheEojal Academy in 1801 and a full nation pink. He introduced Pavia rubra, 
member in 1804, and was a constant exhi- Oornus /lorida, and other plants, 
bitor until 1892, when failure of his eyesight In 1722 he published a lit tie book called 
complied him to abandon his profession, and ‘The City Gardener,’ which may still be 
in 1898 he was placed on the list of retired read with pleasure, It is devoted to a de- 
gcademicians. He was elected an honorary soription of tho trees, plants, shrubs, and 
member of tho Imperial Academy of Vienna flowers which would thrive best in London, 
ia 1876. He died at his house in St. John’s We learn that pear trees still bore excellent 
WMd, London, on 17 Aug. 1900. I-Iis re- fruit about Barbican, Aldersgate, and Bi- 
maining works wore sold at Christie’s on sbopsgate, that in ‘ Leicester Fields ’ there 
16Feb. 1901. By his wile, Fanny Kants, was a vine producing good grapes every year, 
Feed left a son, John Francis, who became and that figs and mulberries throve very 
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•well in the city. The highest whit uthorii in 
England is, we are told, ‘ now growing in a 
close alley leading from Whitooroas Street 
towards Uunhill Eields.’ 

In 1724 Fairchild added to his reputation 
by a paper read before the Eoyal Society 
and afterwoi'ds printed (iVnVosqp/iifla/ Tram- 
actions, xxxlii. 127) on ‘ Some now Experi¬ 
ments relating to the different and some¬ 
times contrary Motion of the Sap in Plants 
and Trees.’ IBesidos these publications and 
several letters which appeared in Bradley’s 
worlts, .Tohnson, in his ‘ History of English 
Gardening’ (1829), ascribes to him ‘A 
Treatise on the Manner of Fallowing Ground, 
liaising of Grass Seeds, and Training Lint 
and Hemp,’ which was printed anonymously. 
About 1723 a society of gardeners residing 
in the neighbourhood of London was e.sta- 
blished, and Fairchild joined it. Meeting 
every month at Newhall’s eollV>e-house in 
Chelsea or some similar place, they showed 
to each other plants of their own growing, 
which were examined and compared, the 
names and descriptions being afterwards 
entered in a register. After a time they 
decided to make known the results of their 
labours, and accordingly a volume was pro¬ 
duced called 'A Catalogue of Trees and 
Shrubs both Exotic and Domestic which 
are propagated for Sale in the Gardens near 
London.’ It is copiously illustrated by Jacob 
Van Iluysum, brother of the woll-knoivn 
D utch painter, and would have been followed 
by other volumes if it had received sufB.- 
cient encouragement. The ‘ Catalogue ’ has 
been attributed to Philip Miller [q. v.], who 
was at one time secretary of the society; 
there is, however, no internal evidence of 
this. The preface is signed by various mem¬ 
bers ; it was not published until 17.10, .some 
months after Fairchild's death, but his naino 
stands first on the list of signatories, and 
the topographical notes interspersed have a 
strong likeness to those which one finds in 
‘ The City Gardener.’ The book is indexed 
under his name at the British Museum. 
Fairchild specially bequeathed to a nephew 
his ‘ right and title to a subscription of a 
books belonging to the Society of Gardeners, 
subscribed thoroto.’ 

Fairchild died on 10 Oct. 1729. lie had 
taken up the freedom of the Olothworkers’ 
Company in 1701, and in his will ho is de¬ 
scribed as citizen and clothworker. In ac¬ 
cordance with his direction he was buried 
* in some corner of the furthest church yard 
belonging to the parish of St. Leonard, 
Shoreditch, where the poors people are 
usually buried.’ The burial-ground, now 
laid out as a garden, is in the Ilackiioy 


Eoad. On lus monument, whk^liiT^ 
more than once renewed, he is said to W 
died in the sixty-third year of his age ^ * 
Fairchild bequeathed 25/. to the Wp 
of the charity .school aiidthechurchwanlpr 
of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, to be by £ 
placed out to interest for the paymentif 
20^. annually for ever, for a sermon at tkt 
church on Whit Tuesday in the aftomnn 
on the 'Wonderful Worlts qIgSR 
Creation,’ or on the ‘ Certainty of the vl 
surveotion of the Dead, proved bythece^ 
tain changes of the animal and vegetsblB 
parts of the Creation.’ In the event of hi? 
wishes not being carried out at theohuich 
of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, the sum -was to 
be transferred for a like purpose to St 
Giles’s, Cripplegate—a clause -which sus^ 
gests that he may have been bom in that 
parish. The provisions of the -will were 
duly carried out, the first ‘Flower’sermon 
or lecture beingj preached in 1730 by Dr 
John Denno, vicar of St. Leonavd'a. In 
1746, partly through subscriptions, partly 
out of the money which Dr. Denne had iL 
coived during fifteen years for preachingtha 
sermon, the fund was increased to 90/., with 
which 100/. of South Sea stock was pur- 
chased ond oflerwards transferred to tha 
president and follows of tho Royal Society 
the proceoda to ho np])liod as a recompeme 
to the preachers of this sermon. They are 
now annually appointed by tlie biahop of 
London, and from tho pulpit in St. Leonard'a 
ebui'ch still express tbo founder’s views. 

_ In I’airchihVs will he bequontbed 301. to 
bis ‘ daughter-in-law, Mary Frice, the wife of 
JamesPrice,’ but no direct allusion to hiswtfo 
or childliBHCoino tolight. Iloloftthebulkof 
his properly tO) bis nephew, John Daconof 
lloxton, who was a member of the Society of 
Gardeners, and died on 20Feb. 17S7, aged 36. 


[B. Bradley, hosides tbo passage quoted lathe 
toxt, and innny oUiot allusions, inakos referrnce 
to Fairchild's vinos in A G-oneriil Treatise of 
Husbandry and Uurdoning, 1726, ii. 62 j E. 
Piiltcnoy’s Historical and Biograpliicnl Sketches 
of tho Progress of Botany in England, 1790, ii. 
2S8 ; II. Ellis’s History and Antiquities of the 
Parish of Ht. Loonnrd, Shoreditch, 1798, p. 283; 
G. W. Johnson’s History of English Bnidoniag, 
1820, p. 101; Hun. Alicia Amberat’s HislOCT of 
Gardening in England, 1896; Britten and Boal- 
gor’s Biographical Dictionary of Botanists; 
Fairchild’s 'will; spoecii by Dr, Maxwell, Mas¬ 
ters, Times report, 12 .Tuly 1899; information 
supplied by tho Bov. Septimus Buss, late vicar 
of St. Leonard, Shoreditch.] P. K 


FALKENER, EDWARD (1814^1896), 
born in London on 28 Feb. 1814, was the 
son of Lyon Falkener, head of the ordnance 
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limartment in the Tower of London. _ He in opposition to tho views of James Fergiis- 
tas educated at n private school in Kant, son(lf-’08-1880)[q. v.JondDr. Doipfald,and 
nd after declining a nominal ion for the civil published a 1 real ise ‘ On the Tlypisthron of 
"ervice of the East India Company^ on tho Qrcuk Temples,’ London, 1801, 8vo. Some 
ffronnd of delicate health, he was articled to of tho illustrations in Foi^usson’s ‘ Ilislory 
John Newman (1786-1869) [q. v.], an nrchi- of Architecture' wore furnished by him, and 
tect. He became a student of the Iloyal many of his sketches were published in the 
Academy in 1836, and in 1830 pained its ‘Architectural Publication Society’s Die- 
fold medal for a design for a cathedral tionary.’ lie was a member of tho Academy 
church. In the latter year he published ofliologna,of the Architectural Institutes of 
‘Was the Ceiling of tho Parthenon flat or Berlin and Borne, and was cleclod honorary 
curvedf’which was described as‘the intro- fellow of tho Iloyal Institute of British 
duction to a proposed work on Greek sculp- Architects on 2 Doc. 1896. 
tore.' In 1842 ho started on a tour throuf[h In 1866 he married Blanche Golding Vic- 

sil the countries of Europe except Spa.tn toria, daughter of Benjamin Golding [q. v.], 
and Portugal, through Asia Minor, Syria, who, with a son and three daughters, sur- 
I’alestine, and Egypt, and visited some of vived him. 

the Greek islands. lie made careful studies Besides the works mentioned and ‘ Dtedn- 
ofthe architectural remains in the various lusj or, the Causes and Principles of tho 
places ha visited, many of them being out Excellence of Greek Sculpture,’ London, 
of the ordinary track. 'VVhilu in Donmark 1860,4(o, Falkener edited from 1861 to 1866 
he made sketches of the palace of Fro- tho ‘Museum of Classical Antiquities,’and 
dericksberg. Wlien it was burned in 1850 frcqiiontly contributed to the ‘Proceedings 
the Idng of Denmark, dnsiring to restore it of tlio Iloyal Institute of British ArchitBols.’ 
in its original form, obl.ainod_ Falkoner’s Two books by him, ‘ Ephesus and the Temple 
original drawings. 'riio_ king in aeknow- of Diana,’1862, and'Games, Ancient and 
lei^manl made him a knight of tho order of Oriontal,’ 1802, which are not in the British 
the Dannabrog. In 1847, when ho was at Museum Library, arc in tho library of the 
Ibmpeii, he was allowed to excaval o, at his Hoy nl Institute of British Architects. Under 
own expense, a house named the House of tho pseudonym of E. F. O. Thuroastle (Bd- 
Marcus Lnerutius, a plan and dusoript Ion of ward Falkener of 'TluiroasLl^ he published 
which is given in his ‘ Afusoum of Classical in 1884 ‘ Docs tho “llovisod Version'’ nU'ect 
Antiquities.’ The Greek inscriptions ho col- tho Doolrino of the Now Testament P ’ 
lected during his travels were edited in 18.62 (WorkH in Jlrib. Museum Library; Times, 
hy Dr. W. Ilonzcn. _ 23 Doc. 1890; Mr. F. 0. Penrose in Journal of 

Falkener jiraotiscd his profession for a few the Iloyal Inslitnto of British Architects, 18DG- 
wars, building soino ollicos on Rt. Dunsian’s 1807, pp. 149-162; Goncalngist, now sor. i. 129- 
Hill, E.O., and auhssquoiitly made altera- LIP; b’Jotohor's Lcicostorsiiiro Pedigrees and 
tions to his house at Ulanynior, Lniigharnc, Hoyal Doscoiits, pp. Ifi-O.) 0. A-n. 

Carmarthenshire, but devoted most of his FANE, Sru EDJIUND DOTJOLAR 
time to literary work and making drawings VEITOII (1837-1900), diplomatist, eldest 
of restorations. Ills drawings, which were son of Arthur Fane (d. 1872) of Dwton, 
exhibited in Paris at the E.xpushiuii Univor- ‘Willahiro, jirobondary of Salisbury, hy Luoy, 
selle, 1866, gained him the grande mOdaillo daughter oi J. Bonott of Peyt House, 'Wilt- 
d’bonnenr, and in 1861 hu was prusunied shire, was born in 1837, llo matriculated 
with another gold medal by tho king of ni Oxfoid, from Merton Oollcgo, on 28 May 
Prussia for his works on classical archtDO- 1866, but did not gradual o, and, having eu¬ 
logy. In 1860 he married, relinquishod all Icrod the diplomatic service, was appointed' 
private practice, and retired to Woles; hut in 1868 atlac.h6 at Tohoran. Thence in 1863 
he continued his eludies and restorations to ho was transferred to Turin, and from Turin 
the end of his life, being engaged on a in 1806 to St. Petersburg as socond sccre- 
treatise on the Greek houses at Pompeii up lory. During 1867-78 bis employment was 
to the time of his death at Glanynior on extremely voriod, involving brief sojourns 
17 Dec. 1896. nl Washington, Florenco, Munich, Brussels, 

FaUiener had a thorough knowledge of Vienna, and Boriio, Ho was secretary of 
every broneh of architecture and classical logalionatCoponhagenl879-81,Beerotaryof 
aichiEology, and, among other things, wroto emhassyatMadrid]H81-6,atBrus8elsMnroh- 
on the lighting of innsonms of sculpture, and Deo. 1886, and at Oonstnntinople 1886-93, 
the artificial illumination of ohurohus and minister at Belgrade 1893-8, and at Copen- 
mosqiies. lie was a fii'in supporlcr of tho bngen from 1898 until his doolh on 20 March 
lighting pf Greek temples by thq liypmtbrpn, 1900. He negotiated thq treaty of commoroo 
TOf. xsic.—sffp. fiq 
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witliServia of 10 July 1808. In 1897 lie re¬ 
ceived the jubilee medal, and in 1899 was 
createdK.C.M.G. He was lord of the manor of 
Boyton, Wiltshire, and a deputy lieutenant 
and justice of thejeace for the county. He 
married, in 1876, Cfonstantia Eleanor, daugh¬ 
ter of General R. Blucher Wood. 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886; Clergy 
List, 1872; Rnyul Riileudars, 1880-93; Times, 
21 March 1900.] S. M. B. 

FANE, FRANCIS WILLIAMHENRY, 
twelfth Eabi. ow Wbstmomand (1825- 
1891), bom in Hill Street, Berkeley Square, 
on 19 Nov. 1826, was the fourth but eldest 
surviving son of John Fane, eleventh earl 
of Westmorland [q. v.j, by his wife, Priscilla 
Anne, daughter or William Wellesley Pole, 
fourth earl of Mornington. He was acimitted 
at Westminster School on 18 Sept. 1837, and 
proceeded thence to Sandhurst. He was 
gazetted ensign on 24 Feh. 1848, lieutenant 
on 26 July 1844, and served in the Punjab 
campaign of 1846. On 1 Aug. 1848 he was 
promoted captain and made aide-de-camp to 
Viscount Ilardinge, the governor-general of 
India. He served under Lord Gough in the 
following winter, received a medal for 
bravery at the battle of Gujerat on 21 Feb. 
1849, and obtained his mafority on 7 June 
following. On the conclusion of the Sikh 
war he returned to England and exchanged 
into the Coldstream guards. On the out¬ 
break of the Crimean war he went out os 
aide-de-camp to Lord Raglan (his uncle by 
marriage), and served with distinction at 
Alma (20 Sept, 1864), bringing homo Rag¬ 
lan’s despatches. He was appointed brevet 
lieutenant-colonel on the day of the battle, 
and lieutenant-colonel on 12 Dec. following. 
Subsequently he was present at Raglan’s 
death on 28 June 1866 (KiitaLAKB, Crimea, 
xiv. 148); he was made C.B. on 10 July 
1866, and knight of the legion of honour on 
80 April 1867; he also received the Crimean 
jnedu and the fifth-class order of Medjidig 
on 2 March 1868, and in 1866 became aide- 
de-camp to the Duke of Cambridge. 

Since the death of his elder brother in 
1861 Fane had been styled Lord Burghersh, 
and on 16 Oct. 1869 he succeeded his father 
as twelfth earl of Westmorland. He retired 
from the army in 1800 with the rank of 
colonel, and devoted himself to the turf. 
He won many victories in the handicaps, 
but never succeeded in any of the great races 
for three-year-olds. Eventually heavy and 
nnsuccessM betting compelled him to give 
up racing on bis own account, but for some 
time he looked after the eighth Duke of 
Devonshire’s horses (Bi,aok, JoeXey Cii(6,pp. 


279-80). He died at 34 Brook SticwTIi 
3 Aug. 1891, and was buried at ApetW 
Northamptonshire, his principal seat, on 
6th. He married at St. George’s, Hannv., 
Etouare, on 16 July 1837, Adelaide lik (t 
12 July 1836), second daughter of Bi-t iJ 
William Curzon, tirst earl Howe, IIbvhh 
succeeded by bis only surviving son, Anthony 
Mildraay Julian, thirteenth earl of West- 
morland. 


[Burke’s, Foster’s, and G. E. C[oknyne]'s PeM^ 
ages; Army List, 1800, pp. 49, 126, 163• 
Barker and Steiming’s Westm. School Bee u’ 
78: Times, 4 and 6 Aug. 1891; Block’s Hist of 
the Jockey Club.] ^ 

FARRER, Sis THOMAS HENEY 
hart., first Bauon FAUimB (1819-18^)’ 
civil servant, was the eldest son of Thomas 
Farrer (1788-1833), solicitor, of Lineoln’s 
Inn Fields, by Cecilia, third daughter of Ei- 
cliard Willis of llnlsnead, Lancashire. Farrer 
was born in Bedford Place, Russell Square, 
on 24 June 1819. He was educated at 
Eton, wliara he made a close friendship 
with Stafford Nortlicote (afterwaifis Lord 
Iddosleigh) (Lano, Zt/e of Lord Iddedtigh, 
i, 17). lie matriculated from BalliolCollege, 
Oxford, on 16 Jline 1836, and graduated B.A. 
in 1810. Entering Lincoln’s Inn as a sta- 
dent on 0 J une 1839, ho read as a pupil in 
the chambers of Ro undell Palmer After¬ 
wards Lord Solboriie), and was called to 
the bar on 22 Nov. 1844. In 1848 he ceos^ 
to pract ise and found employment at thehoi^ 
of trade, where Sir Stafibrd Norlhoote was 
assistant secretary, in drafting hills dbaling 
with the mercantile marine. This temporaiy 
work led to his permanent employment in the 
civil service, end he was granted the appomt- 
ment of assistant secretary to the marine 
department of the board of trade in 1860, 
In this branch of the oivU service he spent hia 
life; be became assistant secretary in 1834and 
was permanent secretory of the hoard from 
1805 until 1886, During his occupation of 
this ollice ho exorcised considerable mfiaenca 
on the development and character of English 
commercial legislation. In the alteration of 
the law alTeotiiig the mercantile marina he 
from the first look the greatest inteieat, and 
as early as 1864 published in conjunctiob 
with (Sir) Henry Tliring (afterwards Baron 
Thriiig) a memorandum on the Merchant 
Shipping Law Consolidation Bill, explaining 
alterations in the law occasioned by the new 
aol; ho performed a similar service with re¬ 
gard to tne Merchant Shipping Code of 1870. 
As a permanent ollioial m we department 
most affected, his advice was sought and fol¬ 
lowed in the framing of the Bankruptcy Act, 
1888 the legislalion qflecting increased re^ 
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eulation of railways and the acts of parlia¬ 
ment dealing with eloetnc lighting. Indocd, 

effectual was the exercise of hie unseen and 
n^et influence that in the period between 
1873 and 1886 almost all the reforms of and 
Additions to our system of commercial law 
were only brought about with the concur¬ 
rence of the secretary of the board of trade. 
In 1883 he was ci^eated a baronet in recogni¬ 
tion of his services. . . 

Though dogmatic m his views, and or 
a controversial temperament in economic 
matters, especially distrustful of the exteii- 
aion of state interference, and a free trader 
of unyielding temper, he yet iimintniiied 
cordial relations with siiocossive ministera, 
and as head of a department ha was popular 
and Bueoessful because of the confidence 
with which he treated his aiihordujatos. 

On vacating his oilioe he was able withont 
further reslraint to employ liLs onorgios to 
the full in combating unorthodox economic 
theories, and in exposing wliat lie regardod 
as financial heresy. Ijounties under any 
circumstances, in his view, constiluted a 
vicious economic anachrenism, and his 
atraightforward letter in the ‘ Times ’ on tho 
sugar convention, reprinted in pamphlet 
form in 1880, had coiisiderahlo ufiect in 
Infliienoing public opiuioii. II u_ attacked 
Mr. Gosohon^s finance (1887-90) In a bevies 
of articles in the ' Ooiitomporary iioviow,' 
which were reprinted in 1891. Subsidising 
local bodies from iniperiol funds, tho reduc¬ 
tion of tho sinking fund, and the iftcrensed 
expenditure on army and navy were features 
is this financial policy on whicli ho dwelt 
with great severity. JUlfeclivu use of this 
criticism was made in tho general eleot.ion of 
1898. Towards biinetiillism he inaintuined 
almost os hostile a iVont as towards fair 
trade, and took a leading part in I'auiidiiig 
the Gold Standard Defence AssMciatioii in 
1895. His ‘ Studies in Uiirrenry,’ a collec¬ 
tion of essays, were published in 18U8. In 
Februa^ 1899 he was appointed president 
of the Gobden Club, of which he had long 
been an active member. 

He was a member of tho London County 
Council from 1889 to 1808, and for nearly two 
years acted as vice-chairman. While holding 
this position he did nut hesitate to expose 
the conduct of the Council in paying a 
higher than tho market rate for labour, and 
published in 1892 a momovaiidum entitled 
‘The London County Ootincil'a Labour Hill, 
Market Hate or Fancy Hate.’ 

On 22 June 180S he was created a poor 
with the title of Lord Farrer of Abinjjor. 
He died at Abinger Hall, near Dorking, 
tn 12 Opt, 1890, and hie body wgs promated 


at Brookwood cemetery on 16 Oct. He 
married first, on 10 Jan. 1861, France,s, 
daughter of William Erskine of the Indian 
civil service; she died 16 May 1870, leaving 
three sons and one daughter, lie married, 
secondly, on SO May 1873, Katherine Eu- 
phemia, daughter of Ilensleigh Wedgwood 

[q. V.] 

There is a portrait of Farrer in oils hj 
Frank IIoll, It.A., in ,the possession of his 
son, tho second Lord Farrer, 

Besides the pamphlets mentioned above, 
Farrer wrote: 1. ‘ Free Trade versus Fair 
Trade’ (Cobdon Club publication), 1882; 
8rd edit. 1886. 2. ‘The State in itsHelation 
to Ti'ade,’ 1888. 3. ' Retaliation and Oom- 
mercial Federation’ (Oohdun Club), 1892. 
4. The Preface to ‘HemiuiscouceB of Richard 
Oobden,’ 1896. 6, 'Studies in Currency, 

1898, or Inquiries into certain Modern Pro¬ 
blems connected with the Standard of Value 
and tho Media of Exohango,’ 1898. 6. ‘ What 
is a Bounty P ’ 1809. 

[Times, 13 Oot. 1890 j G. E, O[okayiio]'s Com¬ 
plete Peerage, viii. 210; private information.] 

W. C-H. 

FAUOIT, HELENA SAVILLE (better 
known as IlELUif Fatjoit), subsequently Laut 
Maiitin (1817-1898), actress, was born in 
1817. She came on both sides of on acting 
stoek, Saville Faucit, an actor in the Mar¬ 
gate company, married llarri(>t Diddear, 
tho daughter of his manager, who, as Mrs. 
Faucit from Norwich, played, 7 Oct, 1813, at 
Ouvent Oardon Dosdemona. Six children 
were horn, five of whom appeared on the 
stage. Of those Helen was tiio young(‘st; 
Harriet, her sister, afterwards Mrs. llum- 
pliroy Bland, ployed at the Ilaymarkst in 
1828, pi'psiimnhly on 80 Sept., LotitioHaidy 
in ‘The Belle's Stratngeiu’ to the Hardy 
of Farrell, and was on the stage until her 
death on 6 Nor. 1647. The similarity of name 
since she acted as Miss Faucit led to subse¬ 
quent confusion. After living in aboarding- 
school at Greenwich, Helen Faucit stayed 
at Brighton, and afterwards with her sister 
at Richmond, where she met Edmund Kean. 
In the autumn of 181)3, having received some 
instruction from Porcivol Farrou, whose 
brother, Williiim Farren[q. v.], subsequently 
married her mother, she appeared at the 
Richmond theatre as J nliet, a performance 
shii more than once repeated. 

Her first appearance in London took place 
at Oovent Garden on 6 Jan. 1836, not, as 
was at first advertised, in Juliet, but as 
Julia in Sheridan Knowles’s ‘ Hunchback,’ 
Charles Kemble, who, like most who came 
under the spell of tlie ol^butante, took a warm 
interest in £ 0 ?) resuming his original part of 
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Sir Thomas OliiTord. The performance was I ‘ Marino Faliero,’ Mrs. Oolcley in ‘TJu 

asucccss, and athree years’engagement was JealousWifei’Orenso. in TalfourdV Athenian 
signed, ller face, figure, and voice were Captive,’ and Hero in Knowles’s ‘Woman's 
pronounced hy the press to he good, though Wit’ belong to this time. Of these pieces the 
she was rebuked for a tendency to extrava- last only was a success. The first impmitant 
ganco in action—not an unpromising quality production of 1838-9 was ‘ The Tempest ’ in 
in a novice—and she was credited with the which she was ah exquisite Miranda. An- 
possession ia an eminent degree of enemy, other of her finest parts in which she was 
pathos, and grace. She came at a time for- then seen was Rosalind. She was also the 
tunate for her reputation. The brilliant but heroine of Bulwer’s ‘Richelieu,’ 7 March 
short-lived career of Fanny Kemble was prao- 18.30. On 19 August she went with Macready 
tically over, and there was no actress leit, ns to the Haymarket, opening in Desdemona 
there has been none since, seriously to chal- which she followed up_with Mrs. UaUer Mrs! 
lenge her supremacy in the poetical drama. Oakley, and Portia in ‘The Merchant of 
Onthe37thahetook,withnolesaconspicuons Venice.’ On 31 Oct. shewas theflrstViolet 
success, her second pari ,Balvid6ra in Otway’s in Bulwer’s ‘ Sen Captain.’ Helen Campbell 
‘Venice Preserved.’ The 8th Fob. saw her in Talfourd’s ‘Tragedy of Glencoe’ came 
as Mrs. Haller in ‘ The Stranger,’ and the on 33_ Miw 1840, and Lady Dorothy Crom- 
Sfith witnessed her first original part. Mar- well in Sorle’s ‘ Master Clarke,’ 26 Sept. 

f aret in Joanna Daillie’s ‘Separation.’ Lady Teazle and Violonde in‘The Wonder’ 
uliet was not given until 10 March, and on preceded the production of llulwer's ‘Money ’ 
10 April she was the first Florinda in ‘Don 8 Doc., in wliich she was the original Clara 
.Tolm of Austria,’ a translation from the Douglas. Mias Faucit also played Julia in 
French of Casimir Dalavigne. Mariana in ‘ The Rivals,’ and was, for her benefit on 
Knowles’s ‘ Wife ’ followed, 26 May, and on 1 Nov. 1841, Iho original Nina Siforza in 
6 June she replaced Miss Ellen Tree ns Troughton’s piny so named. She was ako 
Glemnnthe in 3'alfourd’a ‘ Ion’ to the Ion of seen as Uoalriee in ‘Much Ado.’ Shedidnot 
Macready. On 20 June she appeared ns Mrs. rejoin Macready nt Drury Lane, whither he 
Beverley in ‘The Gamester;’ on 24 Sept, had gone in 1841, until 14 Feb. 1842, 
nsPortia,onl Oct. asLadyToazle, on6 0ct. Sophronia in Gerald QrlfFln’s ‘Giaippua’ 
as Constance in ‘ King John,’ on 21 Oct. as was first seen on 23 April, Maddalene in 
Desdemona, and on 23Deo. as Beatrice, For George Barley’s ‘ I’lighled Troth,’which was 
her benefit she appeared as Mrs. Beverley and a failure, and Angiolina in Byron’s 'Marino 
Katherine in ‘ The Taming of the Shrew.’ Faliero ’ wore given during the season, Slio 
After his assault upon Alfred Bunn [q.v.] then with Macready visited Dublin and 
in April 1830 Macready quitted Drury Dane Birmingham. Angelica in‘Love fur Love,’ 
for Covent Garden, at -vraioh house, as La seen 12 Nov. 1842, was n novel experiment, 
VnUiere in ‘ The Duchosso de In Vnlliere’of mid on 10 Doe.showas the first Lady Mabel 
Bulwer, bliss Faucit appeared, 4 Jnn. 1837, in Westland Marston’s' I’atrloian’s Daughter.’ 
to Macready’s Bragelone. Such success as This was long remembered and was followed 
was obtained was hers rather than his. She on 11 Feb. 1813 by Mildred Ti’esliam in 
appeared n.s Constance in‘King .Tolm,'Queen Browning’s ‘ Dlot in the ’Scutcheon.’ Her 
Katherine in ‘ King Henry VITI,’ was the Lady in ‘ Comus' was one of her most suc- 
originnlErinainKnowlea’s ‘jBrinnBoroihme,’ oessi’ulperformnnces. Virginiain ‘Virginius’ 
and 1 May, Lucy Countess of Carlisle in and Lady binchelh followed, and these rules, 
Browning’s‘Strafford,’ Imogen in ‘ Cyinho- with Cons lance. Lady Laura Gaveaton, her 
lino,’llermioue in ‘The Winter’s Tale,’ and original part in Knowles’s ‘ Seeretary,’Portia 
Marion in Knowles’s ‘Wrecker's Daughter’ in ‘Julius Cuisar,’ 24 April, Ilermione, and 
followed, Macready, in the autumn of 1837, Elfrida, also an original part in Smith’s 
tindorlook themauagementorCoventOardeu, ‘ Atholwold,’ earned her to the end of thesea- 
whi eh he opened on SOSopt.with ‘ThoWin- son,whon Macready'a management broke up. 
ter’s Tale.’ After playing two original parts, Edinburgh and Glasgow were then visited, 

ClotildaLiliensteiniu‘ThoNovlce,’andJans In the former city she seems to have first 
Carlton in ‘The Parole of Honour,’ and being met (Sir) Theodore Martin (1810-1909), who 
seen as Jane Shore and Desdemona, and Lady was subsequently to be her husband. After 
Townley in ‘ The Provoked Husband,’ Miss visiting other towns, including Dundee, 
Faucit was Cordelia to Macready’s ‘Lear/ Newcastle, Cork, and Limerick, she went to 
Virginia to his Virginiiis, and took, 27 Feh. Paris, whilhor shewas followed by Macready. 
1888, her famous original port of Paulino The two appeared together at the Salle 
Deschappelles in ‘The Lady of Lyons.’ Ventadour 22 Doc. 1842, Macreody being 
’’iqa m ‘ The Two Fosoari/ Angiolina in eminently dissatisfied tq find fier deception 
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his own. Thfiophile Gautier, 
the moat observant and inspired of rrenoli 
critics, found ber gracious and expressive, 
ffitUsomething of the benutv rat her manierde 
of the English'Iveopaakes.'^ Higher praise 
was accorded her Ophelia, and her Lady 
Macbeth, especially m the sloep-wnlliing 
scene, was pronounced sublime. A year 
later Oaiitier credited her with an infinity 
of grace, sensibility, ond poetry. Juliet 
and Virginia were also seen. Among her 
warmest adherents was Alexandre Dumas, 
ivhocontemplatod writing a play for her on 
the subieot of Ilenrietto d’Aiiglolorro, the 
(laughter of Charles I. On 123 heb. 1845 
she appeared in Dublin in wliat was perhaps 
her greatest tragie triumph, Antigone. The 
warmest tribulus to the heanl.y and power 
of this were home hy Do Qiiinoey and other 
writers. Though making oociiaionnl appear¬ 
ances in London, Miss Eaiicit was at this 
time most frequently seen in the eoinitry. 
On 4 Oot. 1847, at the Trayniiirkot, she was 
the original Korenco Delmar in Mnrstou’s 
‘The Heart and the World,' which was 
scarcely a snceess. In 1818 she played in 
iduibiirgh and olsowlioro Anno Uracegirdla 
in 'A Tragedy Queen,’ transliited W O.von- 
fordfrom the 'Tiridato' of Marc Foiiriiior. 
Miss O’Neill’h part of I'lvadmi in the pioou so 
named was playod in MiuicheHter and Dublin. 
In her brotliur's thoatro in yiiolliiild she was 
seen ibr the first time as loliiullio in (Sir) 
Theodore Martin’s translation of ‘Jving 
Bene’s Uoiighter,’ one of her favourite parts. 
Her Marie de Meraiiie in Miirston’s ‘ Philip 
of Franco ’ was lirot given at the Olympic 
on 4 Nov. 18,10. 

Miss Pttiioil’s marriage with Theodore 
(afterwards Sir Theodove) Marl in look placo 
at St. Nicholas’s Clinrch, ilriglitoii, on 
2,1 Aug. 18,11. Her first appearance after 
this event was as Adrienne Looouvrour at 
Manchester in April 18C3, Hrnwning's 
‘Colombo’s Hirthday’was given at, the Iliiy- 
market on 20 April IfiO.'l, Mra.Miirl in playing 
Colombe. Margaret in ‘ Jjove’s hlavtyrdoin,’ 
by John Sauiidora, given at I ho Ilayraarkot on 
10 or 1] .Tune 1850, was her last original part, 
From this lime she playod oooaaioiml en¬ 
gagements in Tjondon or in liio country. In 
March 1857 in Edinburgh (Sir) llimry 1 r- 
viujf was Pisanio to her traogon. At Ilor 
Ma.icsty’s (10 Jan. 1858) slio was Lady Mac¬ 
beth to Phelps’s Macbotl), and a month lator 
played the some poi't with Ohorlos Dillon at 
the Lyceum. Paris, whore she recited once 
only, and in private, and did not aol, was 
revisited. During 1857-8 Matthew Arnold 
was very anxious for her to perform thechiof 
part in ‘Merope/■which he thought of putting 


on the stage. ‘ In a tragedy of this kind,’ ho 
wrote, ‘everything turns upon the nobleness, 
seriousness, and jiowors offeeliugof theactor,’ 
and he added tliat, should she be unwilling to 
play the part of heroine, he would abandon his 
purpose altogether, which be ultimately did. 
eShe appeared ot Drury Lane on 17 Oot. 1864 
as Imogen. Sbo also played Lady Macbetli 
tlieru, and in the spring of 1866 Juliet and 
Dosnlind. In 1866 she was seen at the same 
theatre ns Pauline and Julia. This was her 
' last London engagement, her subsequent ap- 
I puarnnees in town being conliuedto benefits. 

1 Up till 1871-2 she continued to act in Edin- 
i burgli, Glasgow, Manchester, and Liverpool. 
Sho played luiiny limes for the benefit of the 
Royal Tiioatrical Fund, of the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre, and for other charitable 
objects, and gave readiiiffs, one of whioh, in 
Glasgow, was for the sufibrers by the City of 
Glasgow Bank, and produced 500/. Rlie was 
Iho fi'equant guest of Queen Victoria, both at 
Osborne and Windsor (Jiistlc, and performed 
before her in jmblic, and read hoforo her in 
privalQ. The investiliiro of Mr, hlarliu with 
tho owlor of TC.O.B. in 18S0 gave her the rank 
and title of T^ndy Martin, Her ]a.st appear¬ 
ance oil tho stage took -jilaco on 2 Oot. 1879 
at hfiinchustor ns Rosalind for the bonefit of 
tho willow of Clmi'lu.s Oalvevl, tlin manager 
of tho Manchester Theatre. Elio died at her 
country lumse on !il Got. 1898, and wnsbiiriud 
on INov. iiiliromptoiicomelory. Aiiiioiillo 
rcliuvo, coiilitining a fiill-lengtii figiiro of 
Lady Martin, by John TTenry b’Dluy [q. v.], 
was exhiliitoil iil tho Ilnyiil Acaiieiny in 
]8.56;_ a reproduction in marble wae placed 
by Sir Tlioodoro Marlin, as a memo¬ 
rial to her, in llio clnmcul of llio church 
at Llantysilio, aitiiatud near her liusband’s 
country house at Bryntysilio, wliero, during 
hor Into years, she spent onch autumn, whilo 
a replica of this reliof was in Decomber 1900 
plaeodin the Kliiikoapcaro Memorial building 
at Stratford. A nmrblo pulpit, designed by 
Jlr. Bodley, Ima also been creeled to her 
inomory in tho nave of Holy Trinity Church, 
Stratford-on-Avon. Many portraits of her 
uxisl, A drawing by Sir'l‘\ Burton as An¬ 
tigone, a painting by Miss Myra Drummond 
as Pauline, and a drawing bv Mi.ss Clara 
Lano, and one dated 1881 by Miss Annetto 
Eliiis are reproduced in lior husbund’a ‘Life.’ 

llolon Faucit was the greatest interpreter 
oftbo poolieal drama tbat living memory 
can recall. In later days, even when her 
face bad lost some of its youtliful ebarm, 
her performanco of parts such as Eosaliiul 
and Imogen bad gifts of imagination and ox- 

5 roBsion wh’oh have not since beouemiallod. 
’ostimouy to tho vnluo.and beautyofimpoi- 
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sonations such os Antigone, Tolanthe, and the 
heroines generally of Bulwer, Browning, 
"Westland Uarston, and othor modern dra¬ 
matists is unanimously favourable. Warm 
admiration for her has been expressed by many 
of the principal men and women of her epoch. 
Tributes to her worth and personal charm are 
abundant. Macready, even though he treated 
her with bharaoteristio pedagogi.sin and chur¬ 
lishness, found it difficult to resist her, and 
more than once exjirosses interest which for 
him is almost a^ctionato. [n Scotland and 
Ireland she was os much prized as in Eng¬ 
land. She was an admirable actress in bo& 
comedy and tragedy. In imaginative parts 
she had a species of poetical inspiration which 
was in its way unique. In fact, as a repre¬ 
sentative of wifely devotion, virginal grace, 
and moral worth it is difficult to know whom 
to oppose against her. 

The beat evidence of her powers of inter¬ 
pretation is perhaps conveyed in her own 
book, ‘ On Some of Shakespeare’s Female 
Oharacters’ (1885, -Ko, with throe portraits 
of the authoress, and 1800), a work of pene¬ 
trative insight, dedicated by permission to 
Queen "Victoria. The studie^ m the form of 
letters, ore oonooruod with Ophelia, Portia, 
Besdemona, Juliet, Imogen, Eo.salind, 
Beatrice, and Horniiono—the last, two 
being addressed to Browning and Ruskiu. 
A Gorman translation appeared in 1886. 

[The Life of Helena Funoit, Lndy Hartin, by 
Sir Theodore Martin, 1000, covers the entire 
career and almost dispenses with the need for 
other infurmnlion. Personal observation has, 
however, boon of service, and numerous lives 
written diu'ing her career or on tho occasion of 
her doiith hare been consulted, as well us the iHes 
of periodicals. A few pages, with a portrait, are 
devoted to Helen Fanuit in Our Actresses by 
Mrs. 0. Baron Wilson (1814) ; and Pnscoo’s 
'Pramatio List and Clark Russell's Represent ativo 
Actors, the Dublin University Magazine, BLick- 
wood’s Magazine, Uolps’s Roalmah, and. many 
othor worics have boon consulted.] J. E. 

FEILDE or FIELD, JOTIiSr (d. 1688), 
puritan divino, wos educated at O.xford 
University, but in what college is not known. 
His name appears in his publlealions most 
commonly os Feilde, also as Fiuldo, and latex 
as PVild and Field; his signature is always 
Feilde or (when writing Latin) Foildous. 
It is not impossible that lie was, as Brook 
thinks, the John Field who was admitted 
fellow of Lincoln Oollege, Oxford, in 1666, 
without taking a degree. He refers, how¬ 
ever, in, his' Caveat ’ (1681) to John llowlet 
[q. V.] who was B.A. 1666, M.A. 1660, as 
having been ‘ aschollur in my time,’ twenty- 
lihiee years before, in 1668, and he may have { 


been the .Tohn Fieldo, B.A, 16 Dee Ikju 
M.A. 20 June 1667, whom Wood rndines ta 
identify wit h him. "Wood describes him«! 
‘minister of Wandsworth and of ,St. Giles’s 
Cripplegate;’ the latter is certainly an erroi 
if it mnans that he held the cure. H‘ 
ministry at Wandsworth seems a mere in! 
ferenoe from his presumed connection with 
a voluntary association of presbyterinn tym 
begun thei-e, according loBauoroft.onaONOT 
1672; he certainly had not, as Heylin says' 
‘ tho cumbencie or cure of souls’ (Aerirn 
Medivimis, 1670, p. 273). John Edwro was 
vicar of "Wandsworth 1661-86, followed by 
Jorom Shophord. Nor was he, as has been 
suggested, the John Field who became rector 
of Edgeott, Buckinghomshire, in 1664 and 
(as the poi’ifch register shows) held theliyinff 
till his death in 1609. ° 


Feilde first appears in 1672, as taking part 
in a private meeting, which indudedAntliony 
ailby[q.v.], Thomas Sampson [q.v.], Thomas 
Lever or Leaver [q. v.], and Thomas Wilcox 
[q. v.] (BanckoI'T, Svrvau, 1608, p. 64 ). 
At this mooting ‘An Admonition to the 
Parliament’ was drawn up. It wns printed 
(n.d. 1672; four editions m two years) with 
Bomo other matt or, including letters of 15M 
by Gnallcr and Beza, and tho ‘ admonition,' 
with its petition for relief, was presented to 
parliament by Foildo and Wilcox. For ao 
doing they were committed to Newgate on 
7 July 1672. The ‘ admonition ’ having been 
answered by Wliilgift, who referred to its 
authors os heretical, Feilde and "VVilcox 
drew up in Newgate (4 Sept.) n confession 
of faith (briefer than the one printed in A 
l‘arte of a Jtfgixfer, p. 628, and addressed to 
‘ on lionoiirahlo Indie,’ prohobly Lndy Eliza¬ 
beth Tyrwhit, formerly governcas of Queen 
Elizabeth; [Jrwiclc thiuke it was Lady 
Anno Bacon, Noiicorformit;/ in HevU, 1884, 
p. 80). Arolibisliop Fa'rker’s chaplain, 
PearHon, had a fnlilo confernnee with them 
on 11 Sept. (Bnootr, ii. 186). On 2 Oct, 
they wore sentencod in tlie lord mayor’s 
court to n year’s impribonmont for broach of 
the Uniformity Act. If tho Wandsworth 
or^innisatioii was actually begun on 20Nov,, 
Foildu could not have been present; not 
docs BanovoCt imply that he wos, or even 
thot ho drafted ‘ the order of Wandosworth,’ 
which Bancroft road in' a bill endorsed with 
Master Fields hand ’ (Dangerous Positions, 
1640, reprint, p. 43, i.e. 67); the date, more¬ 
over, may be that of the scheme, not of the 
first meeting. While in prison, Feilde and 
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loaders. After vain potitions for better treat¬ 
ment they were diacmargod some time after 
2 Oot. 1673 \ they had been threatened with 
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(alijneiit. Feilde 'was, according to Ban- bishop of Hereford, and Nathaniel Field 
^ ft the chief manager of ‘ the disoiplmo,’ [q. v.J, actor and dramatist j the divergence 
MI the letters • . • ftom the bretliren of in two directions from their father's points 
iher nlaces ... to the London aesemblies of view is remarkable. 

* re for the most part directed vnlo him’ He published: 1. 'A Caveat for Parsons 

7svmV P- Ilovvlet . . . and all the rest of that dorke 

On mS release Feilde was chosen preacher broode,’ n. d. 8 vo (dedication to Leicester, 
/or lecturer) and catechist by parishioners of dated 30 Aug. 1681; it is in reply to ‘A 
L jiary Aldermary; this olfice he fulfilled Brief Discours,’ 1680, 8 vo, anon., but by 

• for the space of four years,’ when Aylmer Eobert Parsons or Persons [q. vj and dudi- 
inhibited mm. The parishioners fruitlessly onted to Queen Elisabeth by J. IL, i.e. Jolin 
petitioned for his restoration, which they Ilowlot). 3. ‘A Godly Exhortation, by oo- 
had hoped to gain through the medint ion of casiou of the late iudgemeni of God, shewed 
Eobert Dudley, enrl of Leieoster [i^. v.] at Parris-gardon, the thirteenth doy of 
Aylmer found Feilde on especially obstinate lanvarie,’ 1583, 8 vo (written 17 Jan.; dodi- 
puritan and complained that lio * had catiop to the Lord Mayor and others, 18 Jan.; 
Entered’into great houses and taught, as he mainly against Sabbath-breaking, but in- 
said God knows what.’ TTe thought, how- cidentally pleads for a total suppression of 
ever that 'these men ... might bo profitably the stage). 

empioyed in Lancashire, Staffordshire, His chief translations are: 1. L'Espine’s 
Shropshire, and such other like barbarous ‘Treatise of Oliristian Eighteousnos,’1578, 
countries, to draw the people from papism 8 vo. 3. Oalrin’s ‘ Thirteeno Sermons,’ 1079, 
and gross ignorance,’and besought Burghloy 4lo (dedicated to the Earl of Bedford), 
totnke measures for raising a fund for the 3. Calvin’s ‘ Foure Sermons,’ 1670, 4to (dc- 
pnrposs (Stbtpd, Aylmpr, 1831, pp, 38-7). dicated to fTonry, earl of Ilmitingdon). 
Hindered from preaching, Feilde bo{jnn_ to 4. De Mornoy's ‘ Treatise of the Church,’ 
produce translations of writings of foreign 1570, 8 vo (dedicated to Leicester; British 
kvines; the earliest of these, dedicated to Museum copy has Feilde’a autograph presen- 
Lady Tyrwhit, is dated ‘ from my pooro tation to tho Countess of Sussex). 6 . Bean’s 
house in Grubstreot, this second of Novora- ‘Hoooiid Part of Questions ... the Snera- 
her, 1677.’ Hie most curious piece, tho ments,’1580,8vo. 0. Boza’s ‘ Judgement... 
‘Caveat’(1681), shows a good deal of read- concerning a threefold order of Bishops’ 
ing, and is valuable for tho doouinont 8 ora- [1580], 8 vo. 7. Ole vian’s ‘ Exposition of tho 
Wied. lie edited the reports of oonforonces Symbolo of tho AposlloSj’ 1581, Rvo (dodi- 
held hy proleslant divines with bldmimd calod toAmbrnso, onrlof Warwick). 8 . De 
Campion [q, v.] on 18, 23, 27 Hept. 1681 Mornay and I’ilosson’s ‘ Oliristian Modita- 
(appended to ‘A True Hqiovl of tho Dis- tions,' l681,8vo. 0. Calvin's ‘ Prayers used 
nutation ... 31 Aug. 1581,’ by Doans at... readings upon ... Ilosea,’1683, 8 vo. 
Nowell and Diiyo, 168.3). lii this, ns in his llo wrote n prefaco to Vivnt’s ‘ Exposition 
•Caveat,’ he calls himself ‘student in iqmn tho Prayer of our Lordo,’1582, 4to, 
dininitie.’ Tn his tract on tho catastrophe (raneloted by .fohn Brooko [q. v.], and a de- 
at the bear-garden, Paris-garden (168;i), hie dicntionlo JolmlCnox on hlaltliewiv., 1683, 
only work ‘published by anthorilie,’ ho de- 8 vo. JTis autograph lottor (26 Nov. 1681) 
BCtibes himself ns ‘ministor of tho word to Loioestor (sipfned Jo,'Foildo) is in Cotton 
of God.’ It is possible that for n short MS. Titus B vii. fol. 33. 
time he was tolerated as a lecturer at St. [Wood’s Alhnnin nioii. fBlis.s), i. 531 sq.; 
Gilos’e, Oripplegate. llo prnsenlod to the Poster’s Alumni Oxen. IfiOO-lfM; Brook's 
privy council (8 and 13 Dec. 1683) arliolas, Lives of tho Puritans, 1813, i. 318 tq.; Morris 
and nn abstract of his opinions, irapuguing MS.S. in Dr. Williams’s Library; Fciblo’s u'ill 
the lawfulness of subscription to the prayer- at Somorset TIouso; information from tho Eov. 
book (Calendar of State Papers, Dorn. Watkin Davies, Edgcotl; works citod abovo.| 
1681-90, pj). 136, 136); ho is then do- A. G. 

aoribed as ‘a preacher of London.’ On FENNEK, QEOHGE (d. lOOOP), nnvnl 
4 March 1684 he was suspondod from preach- cmnmiuidor, was appnvonlly, like his relative 
in^, for holding in his house an assembly of Tliomas Fenner [q. v. Suppl,],a native of Ohi- 
mmisters, inoluding Scottish divines. Chester. Early in Elizabeth's reign ho appcqrs 

He died in March 1687-8, and was buried to have made a voyage to the Gold Coast, 
iaSt. Giles’s, OripplMate, on 26 March, and in October 1066 he was engaged in 
His will (made 16 Feb. 1587-8, pi-oved fitting out ships for anoUiev. The Spauisli 
IJnne 1688) leaves all to his wife Joane. ambassador, hearing of tho project, requested 
He left two sons, Theophilna Field [q. v.], Elizabeth to prevent his sailing, and on thft^ 
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instil ho was required to give bonds that lie ! 
would not ‘ spoil any of the queen's subjects, 
nor traffic into India, or any other places 
privileged by the liing of Spain’ Slate 
Tapers, Dom. 16i7--80, pp. 379, 380; Cal, 
Simancaa MSS. looS-Br, pp. {>88, 693). 
Fenner probably interpreted bis engage¬ 
ments somewhat frcoly, and in the Asotcs 
he was treated by tho Portuguese like o 
pirate; ho was attiickod by a I'oyal squadron 
consisting of a galleon of four hundred tons 
and two caravels. lie boat them off three 
times, and when on the following day the 
Portuguese were joined by two more cara¬ 
vels, Fenner handled them so roughly that 
they drew off and allowed liim to escape; 
this action is claimed as the first revelation 
of the superiority of English gunnery (CoB- 
MTT, Brake and the Tudor Navy, 1 . 93-6 j 
Bralce's Sitoeessors, rm. 173, 264). 

After his return Foiiner occupied himself 
with trading in the Low Countries, and in 
1670 he petitioned Elizabeth for redress for 
the pillage of his ships by the Spaniards; 
again, in 1676, ho eomphiined of similar con¬ 
duct on the part of the Flushingers. Ho 
was, however, given to froebooliim on his 
own account, and in November of tlio latter 
year ho captured two Fronch ships and 
brought them into Portsmouth, whore they 
were seized by tho government. In Sep¬ 
tember 1684 hu complained of the pillage of 
his ships while lying in tho harbour of 
Ilavro-do-Qraoe, but in March 1690-1 ho 
was summoned beforo (ho council for robbing 
Captain BoUcau of Eochelle aud iioglocting 
to deliver up the goods, as ho had xirnmisen, 
to the French nnibnsijador. 

Fenner docs not appear to have accom¬ 
panied Bralco on any of his expeditions, but 
in 1688 he commanded the galleon LuicuHtor 
under Howard, whom, in 1601, he was 
ordered to join in command of the Liim in 
tho proposed expedition to tho const of Brit¬ 
tany. In May 1693 ho was aunt by tho 
council to report on tho condition of Bou¬ 
logne, whicli was threatened bv the Spaniards 
and the catholic league. In 1697 hu accom¬ 
panied Essex on tho Islands voyage, Essex 
being commanded to souk his advice in cur¬ 
tain contingencies. In 1607, during tho 
alarm of the 'invisible' armada, Fonnor was 
ordered to cruise off tho norrh coast of Sjiain 
to pick up intelligence of Spanish move¬ 
ments, and on 14 July ho brought into Ply¬ 
mouth nows of the approach of tho armada, 
which occasioned tho famous naval mobili¬ 
sation of that year. The nows was false, 
the only force Ihrcatening England being 
Federigo Spinola's si.x galleys. To intercepit 
these Fenner sailed in the Dreadnought on 
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nola’s galleys. This appe'ar8“‘to“hrve'*S!; 
Feimer s last service at sea, and he proS 
died soon afterwards. J 

[C.1I. State Papers, Dom. 1647-1601- Atlmf 
the Privy Council, ed. Dasent; CahatB.M 

M,S.S. ii. 122, vii. 100; Hakluyt's p3 

Navigations; Corbett’s Drake and tha 
Navy, ii. 226, 366-7, and Drake's 
Xiassim.] A.PP ' 

FENNER, THOMAS {d. 1600 P), naval 
commander, came of a Sussex family which 
produced several well-knoivn seamen in the 
sixl eonth century, the most notable of whom 
besides Thomas, were Qeorge Fenner Fq \ 
Suppl.] and 'William Fenner (d. 1589), who 

wasroiii-admiralin DrakeandNorris'sexpedi- 

tion to Coruna in 1589, and died on biawav 
homo of his wounds. Thomas and Geotiic 
were both iipparendy natives of Chichestet 
but the family was a numerous one, and it 
is hardly safe to assume that the naval com- 
mandor was the Thomas Fenner, a viotunllet 
who was on 28 Jnn. 1679-80 committed to 
(ho Fleet prison for o.xportiiig ordnance to 
Spain, was released on 7 Feb. following, and 
on 10 Nov. 168-1 was returned toparlinnient 
for Now Shorelinin (Acts P.O. 1678-80, 
OT’ 380, 0K3_; O/j'i JRet. Members qf 
Tarl. i. 416). It is also iirobable that tho 
exploits of Captain Fenner in the Azores in 
1666, which Mr. Corbett ascribes in his 
‘Drake and the Tudor Navy’ to Thomas, 
really belong to Georgo Fomier. 

Tlioums I'Wiior, however, who is described 
as ‘ ono of ilio most daring and experienced 
olliccrs of tlio limo ’ (Cobiuot, Brake mid 
the Tudor Navy, ii, 13, 13), accompanied 
Drake as his Ilag-captain on board the 
Elizabi'tb Boiiavuntiii'o on the Indies voyage 
of 1686, and ho and Frobisher led the boat 
attack on Cortagona which was siiccessriil. 
In 1687, probably as rear-admiral, bo com¬ 
manded the Dreadnought in Drake’s expe¬ 
dition to Cadiz, and in .Tiuie was sent bade 
to ijondon with nows of tho burning of 
Philip’s fleet. In the year of the armada 
ho WHS xilacod in command of tlie Nonpareil 
and appioinlod Drake’s vice-admiral ana one 
of Howard’s iimor council of war. He 
strongly approved of Droko's design,eorlyin 
July 1688, of taking advantage of the north 
wind and attacking the armada on the coast 
of Spain, and his memorandum embodying 
these views is still extant (State Tapers, 
Dom. Eliz. ccxii. 10), Tho north wind 
failed, however, before the coast of Spain 
was reached, and on the way back Fenner 
was detached to oriiiso off the eoest a( 
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firittanT and collect news of the armada. 
Ceioined Drake a? the armada advanced, 
.n/fiuakt with distinction in the act ion off 
We of Wight and in the bat tie of Grnve- 
rTps" For his conduct on the latter occa- 
ircndoia reported that Elizabeth had 
imfrhted him (Cal. isimancas MSS. 1587- 
iffll P 392)i 

wife’s ‘Book of Knights ’ and is not so stylod 

'"^G89^i'onner was again commanding 
theBreadnonnht, and as vice-admiral wont 
with Drake and Norris's expedition to Coruna, 

BB account of which he gave in a letter lo 

Bunrhley (State Fapera, Dom. Eli*, coxxiv. 
13 ), lie had returned to Plymouth Sound 
by 14 July) and from there ho wrote lo 
ifalsinghnm saying that he proposed to 
employ the remainder of his lorlimo in a 
'journey’ to the Indies. This is tho last 
mention of his name, and if the ‘journey’ 
ever took place he probably ])eribhed in it. 

[Cal. State Paiiers, Dom. 1517-90; Cal. 
Simiincas Papers, 1587-100.1; Afth of tlio Privy 
Council, ed. Dasant ; Iliiklnyl’s Principal! Nari- 
sations; Lttiiglilon’a Doluat of tho iSpiuiiah 
Armada and Corbett’s iSpaniali AVar of 1580-7 
(Wavy Eeeorda Soc.); Corhott's Dr.iko and tho 
Tudor Navy, piiasim,] A. E. P. 

FERGUSON, IIIOIIARD SAUL (1837- 
1000), antiquary, horn on 28 July 1837, 
was the eldor son of Joseph EergUHon 
(1794-1880) of Oarlislo, by his wife hlnr- 
garot (d, 2 Nov. 1811), daughter of Silas 
Saul of Carlisle. The family aoUlod in 
Carlisle about 1700, and founded the ouUon 
industry in the city. lie was educnled at 
Oarlislo grammar school, onlorod Shrowebiivy 
school in 1863, and waa admillod at St. 
John's College, Cambridge, as a scholar on 
14Morchl8<56. nogmdualed ll.A. in 1800, 
JI.A. ill 1803, and LL.M. in 1874. Tie was 
omitted a student of Liiicolii’s Inn on 
11 Oct. 1868, and was called to tho bar on 
is June 1862, when ho commenced practioo 
as an equity draughtsman and conveyancer, 
and joined tho northern circuit, lie was 
examiner of civil law for Oarahridgu Univer¬ 
sity in 1868-9. His first literaryprnduction 
was a series of articles upon ‘ Early Oum- 
herland and AVestmorland Friends ’ in tho 
‘ Carlisle Journal,’ n number of biogmiiliicol 
sketches of leading quakers in the two coun¬ 
ties. They woro republished in boolc form 
jn 1871 (London, 8vo), and woro followed 
in the same year by ‘ Cumberland and AYest- 
morland M.l’.’s from tlio Restoration to llie 
Reform Bill of 1867 ’ (Loudon, 8vo), a hook 
containing a full political history of the 
counties. Prom January 1871 to J line 1872 
ho travelled in Egypt, Australia, and Ame¬ 


rica for the sake of his health, and on his 
return gave the public an account of his 
exporieuces iu a series of letters in the 
‘ Carlisle Patriot,’ which wore reprinted, with 
tho addition of' Leaves from a Theban Ouide 
Book,’as ‘ Moss gathered byallolling Stone’ 
(Carlisle, J873, 8vo). 

After his return lie settled at Carlisle, 
and devoted himself to the study of local aii- 
liquilios. He ivas fortunate in the coni- 
poittonshm of several men of like tastes, in¬ 
cluding Michael Waistcll 'Taylor [q. v,], 
Robert Ilarkness [q. v.], and Sir George 
Ployd Duckett. Already in 1866 ho had 
assist od to found tho Cumberland and AVest- 
motland Archicological and Antiquarian So¬ 
ciety, and from 1868 he edited the society’s 
* Transactions.’ Under his guidance nearly 
the whole of Cuonhorland and Westmore¬ 
land were explored, and record made of 
onstlcs, cliiirches, liouscs, manuscripts, and 
old customs. On the death of Camin Simp¬ 
son in 1886 Ferguson succeeded him as 
president of the society. Ilis own especial 
period was that of the honntu occupation of 
Cnmhorland. Under his core tho collection 
of Roman antiquities at the city museum 
at TulUo IIouRO became extensive and valu¬ 
able. 

Porgusnn was made a magistrate of the 
county of Cumberland in 1872, and a mom- 
hor of tho Cavlislo city hunch in J 881. In 
1880 ho was elected eluiirmanof quarter ses¬ 
sions._ lie was elected n mombor of tho Car- 
lislo city rniincil in 1878, and took advantage 
of his position lo gain access to tho ancient 
muiumunlB of tho city, many of whieli he 
published. In J 881-2 ho was chosen uiayor 
and was ro-oloctcd in the following year. 
Ilo svfts n strong siipporlor of the eity 
privileges, and when oouiity councils wore in- 
slitutud in January 1889 and he svas elected 
a moiubcr for Carlisle, ho lost no opportunity 
of urging the rights of tho city. He was 
0110 01 the earliest promoters of the prnjoct 
by which Tallin Ilniiso was approxiriated 
for the use of tho city and furnislied with a 
muBoum, a publio library, a suhool of 
Ncionco and art, aud art gallorics. Under 
his influence AA‘illiam Jackson was induced 
to bequeath to tho city the Jackson llbraw, 
a valuahlo collect iou of local literature. In 
recognition of his services tho corporation 
conferred uxion liiin the honorary freedom 
of the oily in 1896. 

In 1887 the bishop of Carlisle, Harvey 
Goodwin [q, v. Suppl.], appointed Ferguson 
ohancollor of tho diocese, an office which had 
not hitherto been hold by a layman, Fer¬ 
guson was elected a follow of the Society of 
Antiquaries on 1 Morcli 1877, mombor of the 
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feoyal AroJiSEoloffioal Institute about 1878, 
p,n(i a fellow of the Bocietr of Antiquaries of 
Scotland in 1880. In 1895 he was ad¬ 
mitted an honorary member of the Glasgow 
Archoiological Association. He was a vice- 
president of the Eoyal ArohteoloBical In¬ 
stitute and of the Surt ees Society. Ferguson 
died at Carlisle on 3 March 1900, at 
his residence, 74 Lowther Street. _ In 
August 1867 he married, at Kew, Georgiaua 
Fanny, eldest daughter of Spencer Shelley 
of Kichmond House, Kew, principal clerk of 
the treasury, and granddaughter of Sir John 
Shelley, sixth baronet (d. 28 March 1852). 
He was separated from her in 1873, and 
divorced her in December 1877. ^ her ha 
had one son, Spencer Charles Ferguson, 
captain in the Northumberland fusiliers, 
andoue daughter, Margaret Josephine, who 
married in 1890 the liev. Frederick Luke 
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morland,’ 1892, and a 
Alexander M 
of Lakeland,' 
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1885; Buvke’s liiindodGentry; Oariisio Journul’ 
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Puritan divine, 

[fieo Fbilpi].] 


Holland Millard, vicar of Aspatria. Fer¬ 
guson’s portrait, painted by hlr. Sephton, 
was presented to him by the corporation of 
Carlisle in 1890. A replica hangs in tho 
vestibule of Tullie House. 

Beflides the works alreadjr mentioned 
Ferguson wrote, in conjunction with his 
brother, Charles John Ferguson, ‘A Short 
Historical Account of Lanercost ’ (London, 
1870, 8 vo). lie contributed: 1. 'Carlisle' 
(London, 1889, 8 vo) to tho ‘Diocesan His¬ 
tories ’ of the Society for Promoting Chris¬ 
tian Knowledge. 2. ‘A History of Cum- 
Derland’ (London, 1800, 8 vo) to iSlliol 
Stock's ‘ Popular County Ilistorios.’ 3. ‘ An 
Archoiological Survey of Cumberland and 
■Westmorland ’ (1893) to tho ‘ Archroologia ’ 
of the Society of Autiqunrloa (vnl. liii.) 
4, 'A History of Weslraorland’ (London, 
1694, 8 va) to ‘ Popular County Ilistorios.’ 
6 . ' Carlisle Cathedral ’ (Loudon, 1808, 8 vo) 
to ‘ English Cathedrals.’ lie edited for the 
Cumberland and Woatmoreland Archroolo- 
gical Society: 1. ‘Mieoellauy Accounts of 
the Diocese of Carlisle,’ by William Nieol- 
sou [q. V.], 1877. 3, ‘ Old Church Plate in 
the Diocese of Carlisle, with Iho blakors 
and Maries,’ 1882. 8 . ‘ An Accompt of tho 
most considerahlo Estates and Families in 
the County of Cumbcrlniid,’ by .Tohu Don- 
ton, 1887 (Tract Soriea, No. 2). 4. "With 
W. Nanson, ‘ Some Municipal llocords of 
fhe City of Carlisle,’ 1887. 6 . ‘ Description 
of the County of Cumberland,’ by Sir Daniel 
Fleming [q. v.] (Tract Scries,No. 3). 6 . 'A 
cursory Eolation of all tho Antiquities and 
Familyes in Cumberland,’ 1890 (Tvapt Series,; 
No. 4). 7. ‘ Account of the City and Dio¬ 
cese of OarlislO)’ by Hugh Todd [ 3 . v.], 1800 
CTract Series, No. 6 ). 8. ' Notitia Ecclosiro 1 
04{:l]eclralis Oorliolensis,’ by Todd, 1893 j 


FINDLAY, SxB GEORGE (1820, 
1893), general manager of the Lwifloa and 
North-'VVBRtcrn railway, horn at Tteintiip 
Lancnaliive on 18 May 1839, was thsyonneet 
son of George Findlay (/I. 1868) at Gran, 
town, Inverness, by his wife Agnes ( 4 . 
18.35), daughter of Henry Courtenay of 
Gloagow. Ilis father, descended from a 
family of small tenant farmers residing at 
Ooltnold in tho parish of Alves in Elgin 
beoamo an inspeclor of masonry underW 
great engineer, George Stephenson, and was 
engaged in building the well-known skew 
bridge pear Rainhill at tho time of bis son's 
birth. Tho youngor George resided with bis 
father siiccossivoly at Liverpool, Coventry, 
and Halifax, where he attended the gram¬ 
mar school. At the age of fourteen be left 
eehool and worked ns a mason ontbe Halifax 
hrancli railway, thou in course of oonstruo- 
t ion. Two yoavH later he was assistant to bis 
elder brother James on tho Trent Valley 
Railway. Tho brothers wove in the employ 
of Thomas Brassoy [q.v.], with whom George 
remained connected for seventeen years. 
Braasey early appvecialed ]iis abilities, and 
afterwards gave him opportunity to use 
them. On tho eomplotion of tho Trent Valley 
line in 1847, Findlay proceeded to Loudop, 
and entered the sorviee of Messrs. Bransome 
& Gwyther, contrnotors, by whom he was 
employed in building the new engine sheds 
of tlio London oud Norlh-Western Railway 
Company at Camden Town, and the 
'Round House ’ at Chalk Farm. He afte^ 
wards was oiigagod, under Messrs. Grissel 
& Pelo, in building the new bouses of parlia¬ 
ment, and fashioned with his own hand 
much of tho stone tracery of the great 
window at the east end of "Westminstet 
Hall. ’Within a year he left London mill 
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_till 18-19 under Brassoy’s 

*’«!?^omarjones, in the oonatruotion of 
‘r Harecastle tunnel on the North Staftbrd- 
‘SfiTBliiway. Ou the completion of this 
widOTtook the contract for building 
r» nrincipal tunnel entrances, and was for 
. .hnrt time m ctarep of the construction of 
bndU on the Ohiirnet Valluy branch 
'f ft,, iforth Staffordshire linilway between 
toXu rmd Alton. Before the close of 1849 
flruffieT appointed him assistant engineer 
„nJer his agent, Miles Bay, in charge of 
theming and brickwork of the Walton or 
Sutton tunnel on the Birkenhoad, Lanca- 
diire. and Cheshire Railway, 
la 1860, when Messrs. Brassey k Field 
the construction of the first 
section of the Shrewsbury and Hereford 
Builway between Hereford and Ludlow, 
Findlay was appointed enginour and auiter- 
jnf pniioS the making of the line. On its 
completion in April 1863 Brassoy, deciding 
to take a lease of it and ivork it himsolt, 
cftied Findlay the post of mnnngor, which 
ho accepted after some hesUriUon. Brassey 
placed mplicit confidouco in him, seldom 
troubling liimself about, the details of the 
accounts, and only inquiring, ‘ George, have 
you got enough moiuiy in tho bank to pay 
the rent P' In 1868, when tho railway 
was extended fvom Ludlow to lleroford, it 
fnrmed a coimeolion with tho Newjiort, 
Abemavemiy, and Hereford Railway, Avhieh 
the London and North-Western Company 
had undertaken to worlc. Brassey con¬ 
tracted to supply tho Incomnlivo ])nwe.r on 
this line, and Findlay thus first oanie iiil o re¬ 
lations with tho Louden ond North-Wustovn 
Company. 

In 1803 the London and Nortli-AVosterii 
and Great Western Companies I onk a joint 
lease of the Shrewsbury and llorefevd'liue. 
Findlay assisted in coiiducliiig tliis Iranauc- 
tion, which proved of benefit to botli com¬ 
panies. The Norlh-Weslorn appointed him 
their district manager for Shropshire and 
.South Wales, Witli tho ooiicurreiico of 
the North-Western board he also accoptod 
the post of manager of tho Oswestry, Now- 
town,and Llanidloes Railways from Thomas 
Savin, who had leased those lines. Ills 
authority was subsequently extended over 
the Hereford, Ilay, and Brocon Railway; 
the Brecon and Merthyr, tho Old Bumnoy 
Rwlway, and the extension of tho Obwcslry 
and Newtown Railway to Aberystwyth and 
Towyn. His re-sponsibility extended to all 
departments on those lines, Savin leaving 
everything to him, including the arrango- 
ments in connection with tho opening up of 
new districts, _ 


This arrangement with Savin lasted from 
January 1862 till December 1864, when 
Findlay realised that a change was in¬ 
evitable. Savin had engaged in the promo¬ 
tion of the Cambrian system of railways, 
and Findlay perceived clearly that the 
system could not be commercially successful, 
at least for many years. IIo laid his views 
before (Sir) Richard Moon, chairman of the 
North-Western Company, and procured his 
transfer a1 the end of 1804 to Euston station, 
when) he was appointed general goods ma¬ 
nager to the London and North-Western 
Railway. Tn 1874 he was advanced to the 
post of gcnoral traffic manager, and in 1880, 
on the retirement of William Cawkwell, to 
that of general manager. 

Wliile at Eustonhe was largely concerned 
in the development of the through traffic 
between England and Ireland by theDublin 
and Holyhead route. He was a familiar 
figure in parliamentary committee rooms 
and before royal commissions from 1854 on¬ 
wards, and enjoyed the reputation of being 
an admirable witness, lie was a strong 
opponent of the Mnncheisler Ship Canal, 
appearing as an adverse witue.sB on si.x oc¬ 
casions. Tn 1888 aovoral of his suggestions 
were adopted by government us modifica¬ 
tions of the policy in regard to Irish rail¬ 
ways, rpoommmidud by the royal commission 
on Irish public works. At tlie prolonged 
inquiry bel’oro the board of trade in 1889 
us to tliH rovihecl schedules of maximum 
rales mid charges preferred by the cora- 

I ianies under tho railway and ciuial traffic 
fill of JRHR, ho WHS imdor examinatinn for 
eight dnys^ and was highly complimented 
by the clmirinan. Lord Balfour of Biirlolgli, 
on the quality of his (,'vidoueu. In 1891 ho 
doclinod joining tho royal commisbion to 
iiiquiro into tlio rolalions between capital 
and labour, but appeared before it as the 
chief witness on bolialf of tho railway com¬ 
panies. Cn the retiremont of Sir Richard 
Moon in tho samo your, Findlay was offered 
tho post of clinirronn of tho London and 
North-Western Company, but preferred to 
retain bis more arduous position. 

Findloy was well known as a lecturer on 
railway matters, and ho dorelopod a locturo 
on tho‘Working of an English Railway,’ 
ddivorod at tho Chatham School of Militory 
Engineering, into a volume on ‘ The Work¬ 
ing and Managomout of an English Rail¬ 
way ’ (London, 1880,8vq), a valuable prac¬ 
tical treatise, which had reached a fifth edi¬ 
tion in 1894, under the editorship of S. M. 
Philip, and is widoly studied bow in Eng¬ 
land and abroad. 

Findlay wa^ elected an associate of th^ 
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Institution of Civil Engiueeis on 1 Dec- always been llbeTol, but in the home »iit 
1874. lie was a lieutenant-colonel of the controversy of 1886 it took, and hassiJ* 
engineer and railwiyr volunteer staff corps, ndberod to, a strong- unionist line, n'' 
justice of the peace w Middlesex, and_ from adoption of this attitude by the leadip^ 
1889 an alderman of the county council. At Scottish paper was a political event of / 
the Paris Exhibition in 1889 ho acted ns small import.^ During the period of py,’ 
vice-president of a committee foimcd for the lay’s connection with the ‘Scotsman’ tbi- 
purpose of exhibiting a oolleotion of appli- inlluence and circulation of the paper npre 
ances, past and present, used in the convey- enormously enhanced, and its proprietor Ip. 
ance of passengers and merchandise, and came a rich man. Dut he lived unostea- 
W03 created a chevalier of the legion of taliously, and regarded his wealth ohiellr 
honour. lie was knighted in 189d. _ ns a means of bonedling his fellow-citizens 

Pindlay died on ilO March 1893 at his IIo did not approve of posthumous heneio! 
residence. Hill House, Edgware, Middlesex, lence, hut spent large sums on public obiects 
and was buried at WhitchurohonSOMareh. during his lifetime. At the cost of more 
In his later days he wos the moat prominent iJmn 70,000/. he presented to the nation the 
figure among railway men in England. Ho Scottish Kalioiml Portrait Gallery m Ejjj. 
had an admirable talent for organisation and hurgh, a fine building, which was opened 
direction, and was capable of intense labour, on 16 July 1889; it also providos acoommo- 
Tlis jocular remark to a committco of the datioiilortheScottishSocietyof Antiquaries, 
House of Commons that he could manage Findlay had a cultivated taste for art, and 
all tho railways in Ireland, and find time as a member of the board of manufactures' 
for two days' fishing a week, was based on took a prominent part ih the direction of the 
no exaggerated estimate of his own capacity. Scottish National Gallery, to the collections 
He was twice married. By his first wife, of which ho contributed with great gene- 
Annie, daughter of Swonston Adamson of realty. _ To many learned, charitable, or 
Ilugeley in Staflbrdshire, he had a large useful institutions ho gave not only money 
family, of whom four sons nud two daugh -1 but time. lie wns socrctary for six years 
ters survived Iiinii sbo died iii 1883. In to tho Society of Antiquaries. Ho took 
1886 liomarried Oharlotto, daughter of Pryso part in tho movomont for opening the uni- 
Jacob of Bridgend, Glamorganshire, vorsity of Edinburgh to femole students, 

and was prusideiii of thu association for tbs 
medical education of women. He was a 
director of the Sick Children’s Hospital in 
Edinburgh, and wns ono of tho founders of 
tho Society for Improving the Condition of 
tho Poor. On his oetato of Aherlonr in 
Bnntl’shiro, which ho acquired in 1886, be 
spent more than ho received in reclaiming 
land, making roads, and building cottages 
for Ills tenants. Avoiding civic and political 
contusts, ho never held a municipal office, 
ond he rofiisud tho offor of a baronetcy; but 
lie gladly acceptud tho highest honour wbicli 
his foHow-citiisoiia could bestow, when in 
] 80(1 they confurrod upon him the freedom of 
tho city. Ho died at Aherlonr on 16 Oct, 
1898; ho married in 1863 Miss Susan Leslie, 
and loft ten children. 

A lovor of literature and a wide reader, 
Findlay waa especially fond of Wordawortli 
and Keats. In his youth ho had bcea inti¬ 
mate with Do Quinoi'y, of whom he pub¬ 
lished 'Forsonal liecoileclions,’ Edinbutgb, 
1886, 8vo. He also wrote an antiquarian 
history of Hatton House in Midlothinu, | 
where he resided for some years. lindlny 
was a member of Ibo estabiisbcd cburch of 
Scotland: bis roligious views were strong, 
but ontiroly devoid of seolarianism ovbitter- 
neee. In person ho was somewhat below 


[Memoir by Pliillp founded on mitobiogmphical | 
notes by Findlay, which first appeared in the i 
Procoedinga of (he Institution of Civil En¬ 
gineers, 1892-3, xciii. 302-71, and w<is re¬ 
printed in the fifth edition of Ins Working and 
Sinnngcmont of .m English Eailwny (with por¬ 
trait) ; Times, 27, 30, 31 March 1893 ; Knihmy 
News, 1 April 1893.] E. I. C. 

FINDLAY, JOHN HTTOIHE (1834- 
1898), newspaper proprietor ond public 
bunefactor born at Arbroath on 21 Oct, 
1824, wns the son of Poter Findlay, and 
grand-nephew of John Hilchie, oiio of tho 
foundei's of tho ‘Scotsman’newspaper [sou 
under Rvrcinn, 'Wii.i.iam, 1781-1831]. lie 
waa educated at the Bathgate academy and 
in the university of Edinburgh. In 1ho 
entered the ‘ Sootaman’ office. It was then 
a small paper, published twice a week at the 
prico of Toiu'pence. At first engaged on llio 
commercial side, Findlay afterwards look 
part in editing the paper. In April 1868 ho 
bocame a partner in tho firm; and on tho 
deatli of Ilia great-uncle in 1870, the bulk of 
the property passed into his hands. In hia 
later years he gave up the immediate direc¬ 
tion of his paper, but never ceased to take a 
docq> interest in it and to control its general 
][whcy. The politics of the ' Scotsman’ havo 
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rtTmiSrheight, spare, and of a fait eom- 
w-nn His features were sliavply cub, Ins 
^^ion shrewd but Itindly. A portrait, 
toge Kcid, P.Ei.A., has been 
"L^ as a memorial in the Scottish ^ ationiil 
Ctrait Gallery. Findlay was an admirable 
His conversation wn.s pointed and 
vtorous, seasoned by dry humour, and en- 
Krened by a store of witty and charaelunstic 
taecdote. 

fObituary notices, private information, and 
piisMal recollections.i G. W. P. 

pnrLASOIT, WILLIAM FEAlfOTS 
/jjjlg-iaM), legal writ IT and journnliat, 
of Tbomna Finlason of Oamberwoll, 
Surrey, was born in 1818, entered ns a 
Ptttdent of the Middle Tomplu on 6 .Ian. 
1841 and for some years practised as a 
^nitl pleader under the bar, reporting also 
to several years, as a member or the 
iffimes’parliamentary corps, in the gallery 
of the House of Commons. He was oalh'd 
to the bar on 21 Nov. 1851, and joined the 
south-eastern circuit, lie was a volumi- 
noas wriler upon legal subjocls, and for 
nearly half a century ho held the post of 
chief legnl reporter for the ‘ Times.’ lu the 
latter eapaeity he recoided in a masterly 
mnnner the immeroiis e«iwe« etU‘lim tried 
in the court of queen’s bench. Ainnug the 
members of his profession ho was held in 
each high esteom that, although only a 
stuff-gown man, ho was appointed one of 
the masters of the bench of the hliddle 
Temple. Ho died on 11 March 181)5 at his 
lesidence, 13 Coinpdon Hill I toad, Kensing¬ 
ton. 

Among his svorlcs arc; 1. ‘A Fiuloclion 
of Leading Cases on Pleading and Parties 
to Actions, with praclioal Notes,’ London, 
1847, 8vo. 3. ‘The Catholic Hierarchy 
lindicated by tbo Law of England,’ London, 
ISBl, 8vo. 3. ‘Itejiort of tho Trial ond 
Preliminary Proceedings in llie Cose of tbo 
Queen on tbe Prosecution of G. Acbilll v. 
Dr. Newman, with an Introduetion and 
Notes,’ London, 1852, Rvo. J. ‘An Essay 
an the History and Etibets of tho Laws of 
llortmain, and the Laws against Tostn- 
mantary Dispositions for Pious Purposes,’ 
London, 1868, 8vo. 6. ‘ The Acts for the 
better Itegulation of Choi'ilable 'rriisls, wilh 
Notes and an Inlrodiictiou on tho JnrUdio- 
tion exercised over them by the Court of 
Ohanoery,’ London, 1865,13mo. G. ‘ Parlia¬ 
mentary Influence and i)fllcial Iiitriguo, ns 
recently disclosed in tho Inquiry before a 
" ’ ■ Committee on tho Afliiir of the 
London, 1868, 8vo. 
i Practical Exposition of Iho 


Ameer of Soindo,’ 
7, 'A Byief and Prac 


Law of Charitable 'Prusts,’ London, 1800, 
13mo. 8. ‘A Treatise on Martial Law, as 
allowed by tbe Law of England in time of 
Itebollion,' London, 18G0, 8vo. 9. ‘Com¬ 
mentaries upon Martini Law,’ London, 1807, 
8vo. 10. ‘A Hoview of tho Authorities ns 
to the repression of lliot or liebellion, wilh 
special reforenco to Criminal or Civil Lia¬ 
bility,’ London, 1808, 8vo. 11. ‘A History 
of the Jamaica Cose,’ London [1808], 8vo; 
2nd edit. 1809. 13. ‘ A Dis.serlation on the 
History of Iloreditary Dignities, particularly 
as to their course of descent, and their for¬ 
feitures by iitlaindar. With special referenoo 
to the case of the Earldom of Wiltes,’ 
Loudon, 1809,8vo, 13. ‘Justice to a Colonid 
Governor; or some considerations on tho 
case of Nlr. Eyre; containing the substance 
of all tho documents . . . relating tliovoto,’ 
London, 1809,8vo. 14. ‘ The History of tbe 
Law of 'reniires of Land in England and 
Ireland; wilh particular refoii>nce to In- 
lu’rilablo Tenancy,’ London, 1870, 8vo. 
16. ‘An Exposition of our Judicial System 
and Civil Procedure, us reconstmr.led under 
tho .hidieatiiro Acts,’ London, 1870, 8vo. 
10. ‘The Judgment of the Judicial Com¬ 
mittee in tho Folkestone Hitual Case, with 
nn Historical Intrediiction and Notes,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1877, 8vo. 17. ‘Tim Judicial Uoia- 
miltee of llm Privy Council. The History, 
Oonstitulion, and Character of the Judicial 
Commiltco of the Privy Council,’ Loudon, 
1878, 8vo. 

[Foslor's Men at tbo Bur, p. 168; Timos, 
13 March 1806 ; Journalist, 10 March ISO.'), p. 
O-J.l T. C. 

FITZBALL, EDWARD (1793-1873), 
dramatist and miscollanoous wriler, born at 
Bnrwell, near Mildcnhall, Cambridgeshire, 
in 1793, was tho second son of Robert Ball, 
a ihnner (d, 1803), and grandson of 'the 
celebrated i)r. Ball of Mlldeiihall.’ His 
mothor, who.so nmidon name was Fitz, was 
the well-endowed widow of Brimdish 
blarker of Bury St. Edmunds. Ilis father 
was ruined by neglecting his farm for tho 
attract ions of Newmarket, and his mother 
had dilllculty in carrying on tho business, 
which was ovenlually sold for 12,0004, Ed¬ 
ward Wttsediiealed nliAlbortiis Parr's school 
ntNowmarkel; lie then started as apprentice 
in a printing houso at Norwich, 1809-13. 
Having married in 18M, he started a small 
printing houso and magazine of his own, 
which proved a failure. Before this ho had 
been greatly impressed by some performancoe 
at tho Norwich Theatre. He bad olroady 
wrillon somo vci’sos In emulation of Robert 
BlomfieVl, adopting tbe sigqafnrp Fitzbal], 
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.7—;Jhfe7OTffS,like his librettos, abound 
Mwy.M The best known is ‘ The Uloom 


i Sr.tersstr 

rrhirtv-flve Years of a Dramatis Author’s 
Ere Almauao, 1878 j Era, 2 Nov. 
Str. London Novrs, 8 Nov. ,1873 (po^ 
Ifal-Timee, 29 Oot. 1873 i Narrotts Bulfo, his 
Ad Wok. 1882, passim; PlanshA’s Ho- 
Hi-Bimn’a The Stage, 1840; Wroth’s 
tf to Pleasure GaMens. p. 319; Boaeo’s JVrodorn 
Si8hBioe.i.col. 1056; Brown’s Biographicd 


S»euns.p. 248; Brit. Mas. (hit.1 

irrZQBIkAljD, JAMES EUWAltD 
nmS-lSBB), priiue minifitor and native 
iniater, New Zealand, sou of Ourald FUib- 
eeisU of Queen's county, was born at Biiih, 
ind educated at Trinity Oolli-(jf, Omnbriilf,re, 
irbere he graduated B.A. in 1842. In 
lg 44 he entered the service of the depart¬ 
ment of antiquities in tlm Brilish Museum 
»ad became undor-aocivt ary of tho museum 
in 1849. Shortly afterwards, however, ho 
fell under the intluence of Edwaiil flibboii 
tVnkeflsia [q. v.] and John liohort Oodloy 
fn T.l who were than organising tho ohtiroU 
ofEagland colony by which Oautorhury in 
the south island of New Zealand was aetUod. 
He resolved to da Vote hhtiself to the (Mtlor- 
pris8,andinl850 sailed for Lyttullou in one 
of Che four ships which carried the nhinoers 
(rf tbs Cantethury sottloniont, A urinlciiig 
8oug written by hirti on tho voyage, ‘ 'I’he 
Kignt Wofcli of the OharloUe Jiiiio,’ ex¬ 
presses with some spirit the aims and feelings 
of the Canterbury nilgrima. 

Arrived in New Zealand, Ktsfiorald com¬ 
bined with humour and energy the various 
duties of editor of the sultleinniit's (Irst 
newspaper, ‘ Tlio Lyttelton Times,’ his^ieetor 
of police, and immigration ollicor. llis pen 
helped sgitation for a free constitution, 
end When this Was successful and Canterbury 
bscame a self-governing province, ho was 
elected in 1863 its first siiporinlendenl, and 
^0 momher for Lvttolton in the first Now 
Zealaud parliamont Next year this parlio^ 
meat met, and on the invitulion of aoting- 
goTemor Wynyard, Eilzgerald, togothor 
With Sir l^ederick Aloysiiis Wold fq. v.l 
^tmed a ministry. His cabinet was a Iiybrid 
body dobsisting half of ducted membors of 
the new legislature and half of tho old por- 
nanent ofScials who had adininistcrod afliiirs 
wMle New Zealand was yot a crown colony. 
Thissingular arrangement broke down at tho 
outset, Eitzgetald resiened, and responsible 
jjOTeniuient wfts virf gaily postponed for two 


years, when the old ollicials were pensioned 
and retired. Meanwhile Fitzgerald, as super¬ 
intendent of Canterbury, was active in main¬ 
taining the Wakefield land system there, 
under wbioh the public lands were for many 
years sold without restriction of area to ail 
purchasers able to pay Sf. an acre m cash 
lor them, lie was also a warm advocate of 
national as opposed to clerical school teach¬ 
ing. From 1867 to 1869 he was in England 
as immigration agent for Oantorhury, and 
on his return thB_ province, in recognition of 
his work, gave him the Kprings estate. In 
1801 he founded ‘ Tlie Press ’ newspaper, of 
which ha was editor, and after a short time 
sole proprict or. He was a lucid ond vigorous, 
indued at (iiries a brilliant, writur, and though 
murnalism yicldud him no money profit, ‘ The 
Press’ quickly hacamo, and still ramains, 
one of the leading nawspapers of the colony. 

In 1802 Fitzgiirold re-ciilured parliament, 
Ihoro honourably to distinguish lumsolf by 
his eloquent pleading fur tho right of the 
Aloori race to sjiocial rupi'uscntai ion in both 
liousCH—a privilege which was granted, 
though not uni il aflor his retirement. F'or 
a few weeks in 1806 ho was native minister 
under Bir Frederick Weld, hut in 1800 ho 
quitted politics to join tlie civil service, in 
which the last thirty years of his life Were 
spent. At first oouti’ollor-gonoral, he was 
made coinmissioiier of anuit in 1872 and 
controller end auditor-goneral iii 1878, and 
was throughout a vigilant and honourable 

I iublic servant. On rare occasions he de- 
ivered public addressas, veined both for thoir 
fhonght and charm of style. Tlie best re¬ 
membered of those was tlie lino speech made 
in 18tiH to t lioOant arbury pil^rimB gathered in 
tho coimeil chamber in Oliristohurch to wel¬ 
come (Joorgo William, fourth baron Lyttel¬ 
ton [q. v.], one of their settlement’s founders. 
Another addruss, given at Wellington in 
j8U8, containi>d an appeal for biblo-roadiiig 
in lliu slate schools; a third showed sym¬ 
pathy with (Jliristian socialism. Tn earlier 
life he was perhaps the brightest and most 
Attractive puhlin speaker of his time in New 
Zealand, and nndouhtodly displayed a rare 
combination of wit, dash, and emotional 
power. Able alike with tongue and pen, 
gifted with courage and kindly sympathies, 
cultivated, high-minded by instinct, Fitz¬ 
gerald only needed a greater measure of 
pruriouce, pationce, and tenacity to have left 
a much deeper mark on the history of Now 
Zeeland, and to have held his place in the 
fl'ont rank of her active publio men to the 
ond of his days. As it was, duller men 
outstayed him. 

In '4.803 ho ed494 bhe '^tottors qttd 
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Speeches of John Eohert Godloy,’ for -whieh 
he ■wrote an introductory shetch, lie mar¬ 
ried Fanny Erskine, daughter of George 
Draper, and had thirteen children, of whom 
four sons and throe daughters sui'vi'ved him. 
He died at Wellington, New Zealand, on 

2 Aug. 1890 (JTimes, 6 Aug. 1896). 

rWilliam Q-ishorne’s Now Zanhind Ruloi's 

and Statabinen (1840-97), 2ed edit. London, 
1897 : The Press, Christclmroh, New Zealand, 

3 Aug. 1890, ohitti.iry notice by Hon. W. Eol- 

lestou, W. P. lieovfs’s The Long White Cloud, 
London, 1898; G-. W. Rusden’s History of Now 
Zealand, bUlbournc, 1898; Philip KounaU’s 
Dictionary of An&trnlasiiin Hiogr,iphy, London, 
1892.1 W. P. R. 

FITZGERALD, JOHN DAVID, Loan 
FitzGbkald (1816-1889), Irish judge and 
lord of appeal, second son of David Fitz¬ 
Gerald, a Dublin merchant (see h[Ai>DBS, 
United Irishman, 3rd ser. 2nd edit. pp. 309 - 
378), was horn in Dublin on 1 May 1816. 
His mother, Catherine, was daughter of 
David Leahy, merchant, of Dublin and Lon¬ 
don, and sister of Edward Daniel Leahy 
[q. V.], the portrait painter. Ilo was edu- | 
cated at a private school at Williamstown, 
near Dublin, kept by a Mr. Mundy, and then 
of some repute. Choosing the bar as his 
profession, he was admitted a student of the 
King’s Inns, Dublin, in Hilary term 1831, 
and of Gray's Inn on 1 May of the same year, 
was called to the Irish bar in Easter term 
1888, and shortly afterwards joined _ the 
Munster circuit, then the leading circuit in 
Ireland. * Ilia ^rogi'ess at the bar was un¬ 
exampled for ramdity ’ (‘ llecolloctions of the 
Munster Bar,' Law Mayasine and Laio Jte- 
view, v. 269). Buaincss llrat came to him 
in the court of chancery, but his praclice 
increased so rapidly on circuit that he de¬ 
voted himself to t he common low courts, and, 
at a time when pleading was often more 
important than merit, was reputed the best 
pleader at the Irish bar. Jlis indusiry was 
immense, and he himself attributed his rapid 
success largely to the fact that he utilised 
the whole of hie time and gavo up to svork 
the spare half-hours which other men 
wnsteu. In 1847 FitzGerald was made a 
Q.C., and almost immediately became the 
leader of his circuit and possessed of ono of 
the largest practices in the Dublin eourts. 
As early as 1817 Richard Lalor Sboil [q.v.] 
advised his entering parliament as likely to 
be made a law oflicer. This advice was not 
taken till 1862, when at the general election 
of that year FitzGerald was relumed in the 
liberal interest for Ennis, defeating the 
O’Gormau Mahon [q. v.j^aflor a severe con¬ 
test by thirteen vptes. tu 1866, cip the for¬ 


mation of the first Palmerston ministrr i 
was appointed solicitor-general for 
In the same year he Yns elected a bawT; 
of the King’s Inns. In April 1866 
came attorney-general and was sworn of ti 
Irish privy council. Not long afterwara., 
serious attack was made upon IiimbvThn™ 
Berry Cusack-Smith [q.v.], the Irfiasto 
of the roll8._ The T.pperaiy bank, of whid 

M.P. for lipporary, had been directors ,wk 
being wound up before that judge. WWfe 
the proceedings were pending, James Sadleir 
absconded. In a speech from tbs boneh of 
an extra-judicial character the mna te, ; a, 
rolls charged FitzGerald with having wn- 
nived at Badleir’s escape from justice ‘for 
reasons which the public well Itnew.’ A 
charge so serious and unusual, made by a 
judge of high position against the first lew 
olllcer of Ibo crown, caused considerable 
sensation, and led to a discussion in parlia¬ 
ment. FitzGerald’s answer was crushing 
and complete. In a clear and detailed state¬ 
ment (16 July 1660) he showed omtcliisiTely 
that, as soon as information reached him of 
James Sadleir’s suspected crime,promptstepe 
had been taken to iiivoatigote the ease, and 
tliot Sndloir’s flight hoforo the isauo of a 
warrant for his apprehension liad been due 
to the injudioions and irremtlar observations 
of the niaetor of tho rolls himself (Uamrd, 
cxliii, 806). lie concluded his speech' amid 
loud and general olieoring’ {Times, 16 July 
1860). Wliile attorney-general be brought 
in and passed through parliament, in tlie 
session of 1866, the bill for establishing a 
court of cliancory appeal in Ireland, 19 & 30 
Viet. 0 . 92. In ]Rj8 FitzGerald went out 
with the liberal government, and on their 
return to powor in 1869 again became at- 
torney-gbneral for Ireland. In Fobrunty 
1860 ho was appointed a justice of the court 
of queen’s bench in Ireland in succession to 
Louis Perrin [q. v,] While attorney-general 
he had hoen informally offered the chief 
socreUryship of Iroland, but had intimated 
his desire to oontinuo his professional cnicer. 
Among tho remarkahlo cases in which he 
was engaged as law offleor are Reg. v, 
Petohorino (1865; of. State Trials, new ser. 
1086, report by James Doyle, Dublin, 1866); 
Reg. u. Spollon (1867), trial of JomMSpollen 
for tho murdor of Mr. Little, Dublin, 1867; 
Reg. V. Coimaj (Times, 10 and 22 Feb. 1868), 
n prosecution ordered by the House of Com¬ 
mons (28 July 1867) of the Rev. Peter 
Conway, a eathnlio priest, for intimidating 
voters at the Mayo election. Wliile on the 
Tvlsh bench some of the most impoitpt 
pgsos of tjip fiimo weye tyied before bini| 
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CiilSnff the Feniftn conspirators, Luby, 





?„%68: Charles StewartTarnell [q.v.] and 
Stera in December 1880 and January 1881 
(U Cox, 0.0. 608). Ilis statement of the 
law of criminal conspiracy in the last-men¬ 
tioned case, and in relation to undue cle- 
licnl influence in the Longford election ease 
,0 O'Malley and Hardcaatle fi), has been 
mnerolly accepted and followed in subsc- 
iuent cases. In 1882 ha was appointed a 
ford of appeal with a life peerage, patent 
dated 23 June 1883, took his seat m the 
House of Lords on 27 Juno 1882, and was 
sworn of the English privy council. He was 
ths first Irish judge to be appointed a lord 
of appeal, and liia appointment was received 
with general approval in Ireland.^ On the 
occasion of his sitting for the last tiino in the 
court of queen's bench, congratulatory ad¬ 
dresses were presented to him by the Irish 
bar and the Irish Incorporated Law Society. 
Thenceforwni’d ho siit constantly in the 
House of Lords and iudieial oommittoo of 
the privy council, ifo also look part from 
time to time in tho debates in the Ileuso of 
holds, especially on subiects raloting to 
Ireland, whoro Ins intimnlo Iniowledgo of tho 
coimtry and moderation of his views gavo 
weight to his opinion. Ilis judgmonis will 
be found in ‘ Appeal Cases,’ vols. vii-xiv. 
In 1883 he was elected an honorary bonchor 
of Gray's Inn. On the death of Hir Edward 
Sullivan [q. v.] in 1886 FitzGerald was 
ofiered the lord chancellorship of Ireland 
with an hereditary peerage, which ho at first 
accepted, but, on furllier consideraliun, de¬ 
clined. lie died on iG Uct. 1880, at the re¬ 
sidence of his brother, 23 Fitz'VVilliain I’laeu, 
Dublin, and was buried in Qlasnevin como- 
tery, near Dublin. 

As a judge FitzGerald onioyod a high 
reputation. ‘No fairer minded, abler, or 
more independent man sat upon tlio Irish 
hench’ (Lonn HnimonifiJ, Memorictln, ii. ii. 
18). Thoroughly versed in law and practice, 
quick of approficnsioiij ap]irucintiu|r legal 
Wnctiona, witli a facility for grasping and 
dealing^ with facts, hy temperament calm 
and judicial, he possessed the eomhinatiouoC 
quauties of which suceossful judges am 
made. _ He took a groat intoroat in Irish 
educational matters, was a commiasionor of 
national education, 1863 to 1889, a visitor 
of the queen’s colleges, and a governor of the 
Koyal Hibernian Military School. In 1870 
the university of Dublin oonferred upon 
jiim the honorary degree of LL.D. 

FitzQoi'ald married, ilret, iq. 1816, Hose, 
yet. xxiT —sup. 


youngest daughter of .TohnDonohoe of Dub¬ 
lin, distiller (she died 1860); and, secondly, 
in 1860, Jane, second daughter of Lieutenant- 
colonel the Ilonourahle Arthur Southwell, 
and sister of tho fourth Viscount Southwell, 
lie had thirteen children, all of whom sur¬ 
vived him; his three oldest sons became 
barristers,and all attained the rank of K.C., 
two in Ireland and one in England, 

fTimes, 17 Oct. 1880; Irish Times, 17 Oct. 
1880; Dublin Evening Kail, 17 Oct. 1880; 
Irish Law Timo«, 10 Oct. 1880; Annual Ee- 
gister, 1880 ; O'Flanagnn's Munster Circuit, 
1880; Trials of Thomas Clarke Luby andothors 
for TreoBon-FoIony, Dublin, 1806; Trials of 
A. M. Sullivan and Eich.ird THgott for seditious 
libel by T. P. Law, Dublin, 1808; Gvny’s Inn 
Admission liogistor; priiato information,] 

J. D. F. 

FITZPATRICK, WILLIAM JOHN 
(1830-1896), Irish biographer, was horn ot 
Thomas Street, Dublin,_ on 31 Aug. 1830. 
Ilis father, John Fit zFatrick, was a successful 
merchant or trader who left his son a com- 
petenco. FitzPatrick was educated first at 
n protest ant school, and later at Clongowes 
Wood Collogo, eo. Kildare, the well-known 
Homan catholic seminary. lie early dis¬ 
played a taste for recondite and somewhat 
morbid investigation into tlie sooret liistory 
of eminent personagos. In 1865 appeared his 
fii'St book, ‘The Life,Times, and Contompo- 
raries of Lord ClonoiuTy;’ the stylo was 
‘puerile, involved, and 1 urgid,'revealing a 
defect which llie author never overcame. 
But his next hook, ‘ I'he Life and Times of 
Bishop Doyle’(1801), was much more suc- 
cossfiu, and, hosides giving a vivid picture 
of a powerful porsoiialily, it provides a use¬ 
ful cimlribntion to Irishninotecnth-cuntury 
liistory, 

Un 3 Nov. 1856 FitzPatrick oommoncod 
a sorios of letters to ‘ Notes and Queries,’ 
‘Who wrolo the Woverloy NovelsP’ It 
wos a week attempt to foster a ehaivo of 
unacknowledged plagiarism on Sir Waller 
Kcoll, and to claim for the novelist’s brother, 
Thomas Scott, tho cliiuf credit for a largo 
part of tho famous Wavorley series; but 
after four letters had appeared, the editor 
declined to publish any more. FitzPatrick 
continued to pursue liia theory with perli- 
naoity, and iu 1866 published his material 
as a pamphlet. It reached a second edition 
in tho same year. His hopeless claim in 
bifiialf of Thomas Scott was repudiated in a 
letter to the ‘ Times’ of 6 June 1867 by the 
throe daughters of that gentleman, In 1859 
FitzPatrick published ‘The Friends, Foea, 
and Adventures of Lady Morgan,’ and in 
]8Q0 ‘Lady Morgan, her Career, Literary 
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and Personal;’these were followed Ijy'Aneo- the_ honorary degree of LL.D. by the B i 
dotal Memoirs of Archbishop Whatoly’ University of Ireland. He servsil 
(1864). high sheriff for tho co. Longford. Ph** 

In his 'Lord Edward Fitzgerald, or Patriclt died at his tesidenee, 48 Piw^' 
■Notes on the Cornwallis Papers ’ (1869), liam Square, Dublin, on Christmas er 
FitzPatrick flrat hit upon the vein of in- 24 Deo. 1896, after a short illness. ™ 
quiry which he afterwards worked whh con- FitzPatrick’s labours in his special field 
spicuous success—that of investigating tho of study constitute a serious addition tohi^ 
inner history ofireland before the union. In torieal knowledge. If he was deficient in 
3866, in ‘The Sham Squire,’ he followed up good taste, he was usually fair, and never 
the story of Lord Edward Fitzgerald’s be- sought to suppress the fresh facts that h 
trayal. Upwards of sixteen thousand copies discovered because they did not happen to fit 
were sold. In 1807, in ‘ Ireland before the his theory. Ills industry was immense hut 
Union,’ he piirsued the same subject; but an absolute incapacity for style disfigures 
this volume was much loss successful than all his work. ° 


its predecessor. It contains, however, some 
curious extracts from the privately printed 
diary of John Scolt, first lord Clonmell 

For some years after 1867 FitzPatrick’s 
productiveness was cheeked, tliough "Phe 
Life and Times of Dr. Lanigan’ (1870) and 
‘Tho Life of Father Tom Diirke’ (1886) 
proved that he had not abandoned his in¬ 
terest in ecclesiastical biography. A ‘ Life 
of Charles Levor,’ which appeared in 1879, 
was not folioitous. In 1888, however, he 
published ‘The Corrospondeiice of Daniel 
O’Connell, with his Life and Times,* a work 
of exceptional val ue and import anoe. It was 
reviewed by Gladstone in the ‘Nineteenth 
Century’ (xxv. 149). 

Equally valuable as a contribution to 
history was his ‘ Secret Sendee under Pitt’ 
(1892), a work involving infinite labour 
among the Irish State l-’npers of tlie period, 
and displaying, evon more fully than 
‘The Sham Squire,’ FitzPatrick's dolootive 
skill in piecing together scattered items of 
evidence. This was Fit zPatrick’s last work 


of im 2 >orlauce. In 1896, shortly before his 
death, he published anonymously ‘Memories 
of Father [Janies] Ileuly ’ [q. v. Suppl.], the 
well-known wit; but the book was quite 
unworthy of its subject, partly from the 
difficulty of communicating the subtle charm 
of Healy’s personality to the printed page, 
and partly mom tho writer's defective sense 
of humour. ‘ A History of the Dublin Ca¬ 
tholic Cemeteries,’ whio'li he did not live to 


complete, was published after liis death by 
the catholic cemeterios committee in l‘JOO. 


[Men and Women ofthe Time, 1805; Am .,,.! 
Eegister, 180C; Freeman’s Journal, 26 Dec 
18‘Jfl.l C. L. F, ■ 

FLATMAN, ELNATHAN (1810-18001 
jockey, the son of a small farmer, was bon! 
at Uolton St. Mary in Suflbiic in 1810. In 
1826 ho walked with a small bundle to New¬ 
market and bopged omployment ofivilliain 
Coo^ier, the trainer, a request conceded upon 
tbo intorcossiou of tho trainer’s wife ■^o 
was moved to compassion by tlie sorrowful 
appearance of the puny applicant. He was 
soon promoted to ride trials, and in the 
Craven Meeting of 1829 rode Lord Exeter’s 
Golden Pin, in a race won by Sam Obifney 
upon Zinganeo. Among the masters for 
whom he rode while in Cooper’s stable were 
General Peel, Lord Strafford, Qreville, 
Lord Jersey (upon whose Glencoe he won 
the Goodwood Cup in 1834), and Lori 
Oliesterflold. Upon the latter’s Oarew be 
won tho Goodwood Gup in 1837, and next 
year, upon tlie same owner's Don John,cap¬ 
tured the Doncaster Cup. In 1839 his ndiag 
of General Gali>’8 Gibraltar in the famous 
dead-lient with (?riiciflx for the Criterion 
established his reputation. For the next 
twenty years—the 'Augustan age of the 
British turf'—his path having been cleared 
by the premature death of two formidable 
rivals, Arthur 3’avis and Patrick Conolly— 
Flatman was pei'haps the mo.st popular 
jockey in the field. In 1842 he rode for 
Lord George Buntinck, and during the next 
few years lie won n notable senes of suc¬ 
cesses for Ijord Chesterfield and General 


FitzPatrick was long actively inf crested 
in the work of the Koyal Irish Academy 
and the Royal Dublin Society. In 1870 
he was appointed honorary professor of 
history at the Royal nibeniian Academy of 
Arts. Ills book on O'Connell won recogni¬ 
tion at Rome, and he received from Pope 
Leo Xni the insignia of the order of St, 
Gregory the Qpeqt, Hp was a}so accorded 


Peel. Upon Peol’s Orlando he was declared 
Derby winner (upon the disqualification of 
Running Roin) in 1844, hut his greatest 
triumph was the winning of the Doncaster 
Cup in 3860, when upon Lord Zetland’a 
Voltigeur he compelled the Flying Dutch¬ 
man (ridden by Marlow) to lower hiacolours 
for the only time in his brilliant career, la 
].848 Ue scored po jess tUou j.04 tyins, ig* 
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I Tline the Doncaster St. Leger upon Lord he erected numerous chapels, schools, re- 
niMnn's Surplice. It was not until 1863 stanvants, sliops, factories, flats, and model 
he was ‘headed’ by Tiny Wells and dwellings. In 1800 he was appointed pro- 

* taanently by Fordham. In 1869 he was fessor of architecture and building con- 
thr^n violently upon Bath racecourse by struotion at King’s College, London, and iu' 
ihe fall of Lord Ailesbury’s Slid bury, which 1801 he was elected a follow. lie secured 
^ rode in the Biennial. A splintered rib considerable support from the Carpenters’ i 
which pierced the jocltey’s lung was the Company, of which ho was master in 1889,, 
consequence, and it laid the seeds of a rapid obtaining casts, models, drawings, and photo -1 
mnsumption. Flatman’s end was probably graplis for the benefit of the students. Partly] 
Mcder^ed ^ the hick which ho received at his own expense he fitted np on archi- 

• jijg grafc October Meeting of 1869 from tectural and building construction reference 
the Duke of Bedford’s Golden Pippin. Ua museum nt the college, in which he placed his 
died at Kewmarket on 20 Aug. 1800, leaving own collection of large architectural photo- 
s widow and five children, and was hurled in graphs of the principal Wldings of the world. 

Saints churchyard. Honest, very re- In 1801 he was presideut of the tenth section 
served, not at aU grasping according to Inter of the iulornatioiial congress of hygiene and 
jtaaderds, Flatman talked, wrote, and undur- derapgriiphy nt Biidn-Pesth, and of the engi- 
stood his masters extremely well. At first neoring and building constriictiou section of 
he rode little over 6at., and during his prime the British Association in the same year. 

7st. 81b. Ha excelled in riding two-year- Flclohor was n member of the common 
olds and very seldom used the whip; but council of the city of London, and n do 2 )nty 
he owed his large xjraotioe to a steady course lientpiiiint and justice of the peace for the 
of good riding and good conduct, extend- county of London, lie died at Hampstead 
ing over many years, rather than to any ou6 July 1899. In 1804 ho married May, 
Biore oharacterlatic qimlitios of joekeyshtp. only daughter of Charles Phillips, By her 
fle is commonly referred to by sporting he had two sons. 

•wiitera as‘Nat,’ BoHidea the works already mentioned 

g ubtr. London News, 23 May ISflS (pur- Fldeher was the author of: 1. ‘Dilapida- 
); Sporting Times, 26 July 1886; .Sjiort- tions: n Text-Book for Architects and Bur- 
ingBeview, 1868 and 18U0j The Druid’KPost veyors in tabulated form,’ 1872, 8voj 6th 
bud Paddock, 1866: Bico's Britihli Turf, i. 203 edit. 1890. 2.‘Ouinpensations: aToxt-Book 
aq, ; Boasa's Modern Bnglish Biograjiliy, i, for Surveyors in tabulated form,’ London, 
1087.] ''■'•8. 1874, 8vo; now edit, with additional cliap- 

PLETOHBR,BANISTRll p833-1890), terson'Valuatimi,’ 1893. 8. ‘Arbitrations: 
srchitect and surveyor, born in 1833, was aToxt^-BookforSurvoyovsintabulatodform,’ 
thesecond son of Tliomus I'Tetohor. Ho was London, 1876,8vo; 2n(l edit. 1893, 4. ‘Qnan- 
privately educated, and began to practiso as titles: a Toxti-Book for Surveyors in tabu- 
an architect at Neweastle-on-Tyno at the ago laled form,’ London, 1877, 8vo; 6th edit, 
of twenty. He designed and erootod nume- 1888. 6. ‘ Light and Air: a Text-Book for 
ms wharves, warehouses, and other build- Architects and Surveyors,’ London, 1879, 
isgs there. In 1800 he was elected an as- 8vo; 3rd edit. 1806. 6. ' The Metropolitan 
eociate of the Boyal Institute of British Building Acts,’London, 1882, 8vo. 7.‘The 
Architects, and iu 1870 a fellow. About London Building Act,’London, 1696, 6vo| 
1870 he came to London, and in tlie following 2nd edit. 1890. 8 (with Mr. B. F. Fletclier). 
year published a work on ‘Model Houses ‘A History ofAreliiteoture,’London, 1890, 
for the Industrial Olasses’ (London, 8vo), in 8to; 8rd edit. 1897, 
which he reviewed the dofecis of existing [.foumalof the Boyal Institute of British Ar- 

model lodging houses. In 1876 liu was a])- ebitocts, 18I)8-D, 6rd sorics, vi, 623-6; Mon ahd 
pointed district surveyor of West Newington Women ofiho Time, 1809; Builder, 1809, Ixxvii. 
and part of Lambeth, end ho was also one 40, 08. j 15. I. 0, 

of the surveyors to the hoard of trade. Tlis FLOWER, Sir WILLIAM IIBNliY 
practice as a surveyor was very extonsivo, (1831-1899), directorof the Natural History 
and his services were in constant demand as Museum, London, second son of Edward 
witness, arbitrator, and umpiro. Fletcher Fordhara Flower [q, v.] of Stralford-on- 
sat ih parliament in the liberal interest for Avon, was born in that town on SO Nov. 
north-westWilLshirc from 1886 to 1880. In 1831. He was educated at University Ool- 
latwlifehissons,Mr.Bani8t(‘rFlightFletclier lege, and after studying medicine and sur- 
atld Mr, Herbert Phillips Fletcher, were as- gory at ihe Middlesex Ilospital ho graduated 
sociated with him in his architectural prao- M.B, nt London Univorsity in 1861. While 
tice. Alohe or in conjunction with them (i student he obtained Hr. Sharpey’s gold 
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medal in pliysiology and Professor Grant’s 
silver medal in zodogy. His life as a medi¬ 
cal practitioner was hardly begun when he 
volunteered in 1864 for medical service in 
the Russian war. During the campaign he 
saw active service in the field as well ns 
hospital practice at Scutari. The fatigues of 
the war caused a temporary hreak-down of 
health, and led him to return horne ond 
retire from the army. The oifico of assistant- 
surgeon coupled with the duties of lecturer 
upon anatomy and curator of the museum 
at the Middlesex Ilosxiital, conferred uiwn 
him soon after his return, led him to divide 
his time between surgery and comparative 
anatomy. During that period he wrote his 
only works upon surgery, consisting of an 
article in Holmes’s ‘System of Snidery,’and 
a handbook entitled ‘ Di^ams of the Nerves 
of the Human Body’ (London, 1801, fob; 
3rd ed. 1881, 41 o; translated into French in 
1888, and into Italian in 1890). 

Beyond a few papers published at this 
period. Flower's zoological work hardly be¬ 
gan until his appointment in 1801 to the 
]ioat of curator of the llunlerinn museum at 
the Royal College of Surgeons. From that 
date he began to contributo largely and fre¬ 
quently to tile ‘ Proceedings ’ and ‘ Transao- 
tioiis ’ of tlio Royal and Zoological Societies. 

From 1861 to 1884 Flower was curator of 
the College of Surgeons museum. During 
that long period he contributed greatly to 
the extension of that unrivalled collection 
of anatomical peparations. The duty of 
collecting and atraneing the materials ac¬ 
quired for display led to the production of a 
xong series of memoirs upon vurtehrnto, 
almost entirely mammalian, anatomy. These 
memoirs served as the basis of Flower's 
' Osteology of the Mammalia.’ imblisbed in : 
1870. After tlio retirument in 1809 of 
Thomas Heniy Huxley [q.v. Supiil.], Fiowor 
was in 1870 appointed to the additional 
office of Hunterian iirofessor of comparative 
anatomy and physiology at the College of 
Surgeons, During the tenure of that pro¬ 
fessorship he expounded the collections to 
scientific audiences; one of Iiis best-known 
series of lectures was upon the digestive 
organs of the mammalia. 

Flower's official connection with the Zoo¬ 
logical Society, which ended only with his 
lile, was initiated Iw his election to the 
counoil in 1863. Ife served continuously 
until 1869, and after the expiration of a year 
was nominated a vice-president. Retiring in 
1876 he was re-elected to the council (again 
as a vice-president) in 1876. After the death 
of the Marquis of Tweeddale Flower was 
sleeted president of thp society on d Feb. 


1879. This office bo occupied untilffiT^^ 
having thus hold the presidency for twS 
years, a period only exceeded by one fo™« 
president (the Earl of Derby), 
one year only. Much of Flower’s leUi^ 


was devoted to the affairs of tbe ZoolosiS 
Society; urbane and businesslike, he w» 
seldom absent from the chair ot the 
ciety’s meetings, and every detail of ih 
business—whether soientifle or financial- 
was thoroughly exxilored by him. 

Flower was elected 11 follow of the Eov&l 
Society in 1864. He served three perioiij 
on the council of this society, viz. IfifiS 7n 
1876-78, and 1884-6. He was also for a 
period a vice-president. The soeietv 
awarded him a royal medal in 1883, ^ 

On the retirement of Sir Richard Ozen 
(q. V.] ill 1884, Flower succeeded him as 
director of the Natural History Muaeum 
To this important post ho brought expeti- 
enoo and initiative, and he has been justly 
pronoimcud ‘ iin originator and inventor in 
museum work.’ Both sides of the museum 
—^tho popular ns wull ns the scientific— 
were industriously cultivated by him. Tie 
collection of animals for the soientifle worker 
was developed, and students of the rich 
material eonlaiiied in the national colleo- 
tioii wove enoournged. Fiowor very properly 
folt, however, that the duty of n curator of a 
great national institution was also to leach 
the non-scioiitiflc public; he accordingly 
formed n large collection, which was dis¬ 
played in the central hall of the musaum 
with a view to illustrating the main facts ot 
zoology and botany. TJiis admirable selec¬ 
tion of speoimens remains to attest his un- 
iiRiial cumpolunce as a museum director, 
Thu main idea in the oolloction, intended for 
the giiidanoo of the nnliistriicted public, is 
the * interest and beauty of each specimen 
solected for tho public eye,’ and the careful 
avoidance of distracting attention by the 
multiplication and crowding of objects, 
As much as piossible is shown by a single 
preparation, and no detail of mounting, 
bacKgrouud, or lettering woe too trivial for 
elaborate consideration, Thu ‘Index Col¬ 
lection’—os it has been termed—is an 
effective text-book of coiupnvative anatomy, 
beautifully illustrated by the actual objects, 
and elucidated by sullicient explanatory 
labels. Tho remains of extinct ibiins ore 
often placed in juxtaposition to their living 
relatives, and the unnatural divorce of re¬ 
cent and fossil animals, which is commonly 
inevitable in museums. Is here avoided. 

Flower wa.s not in a literal sense a teacher 
of zoology. lie trained no pupils in research, 
qop did qe—save iq early dqys as Japtnrer qt 
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liTMiddlesex Hospital—ground stiidenla in bats, &c.) departed from the arrangement 
rtATudiments of lus science, but be was an found in other mammals in that they possess 
nwasional exponent, and the collections throughout life a dentition of which but a 
Uch he fostered or initiated oiler ad- single tooth 'is clianged. This discovery has 
liable opportunities of study._ been abundantly confirmed. It served at 

Hower^chievementa won him many dis- the time to separate the pouch-bearing 
tinctions. He was an honorary LL.D. of marsupials from other mammals; but the 
Dublin end Edinburgh, and D.O.L. of 3>ur- interval hoa been since to some extent filled 
hum University. He presided over both the up. In the monotremata he showed that 
ojogical and anthropological sections of the brain of echidna possessed the four optic 
tho British Association for the Advance- lobes of other mammals, and that these egg- 
ment of Pcience, and in 1880 was elected laying quadrupodB were so for unlike tho 
urcsident of the British Association for tho lower yorlebrata. He thus assisted in tho 
Sewcastle meeting. The address which ho consolidation of tho group mammalia, and 
nave on that occasion related to tho helped to dispose of tho idea that these 
fflonogement of museums and to ‘ museum creatures were to ho looked upon ns forming 
policy' in general. lie was also honorary a group totally apart from tho mammals. In 
member of many foreign learned societies the same rank, or nearly so, may perhaps be 
aud institutions, and obtained those onvoled mentioned some of his many contributions 
distinctions, the corresponding memborsliip to tlio structure of the brain of npoa and 
of the Institute of Erance, and tho I’ruasinn lemurs. In ' Observations on tho Posterior 
order, ‘ Pour leMdrito,’ lie was iiiado aO.B, Lobes of the Qiiadrumana,’ published in the 
in 1887 and a K.O.B. in 1803. ‘ Philnsopliical Trausnetions ’ for 1863, be 

Failing health conipellod Elowov to retire showed, at tho time that tho controversy 
fiom the direotorshij) of tho Natural History was raging os to tho ditferencos botween 
iiuscum in 1898, and ho died <m 1 July the brain of apes and of man, that corlain 
1809 at his houso in Slanhnpo (larduns, supposed difTerenoes bolwoou men and apes 
London; bo was cromntod atWoking on tho did not exist. The investigations upon tho 
fith, and his remains wore interred at .Stone, brain of tho lomurs (Tram, Zool. Sor, 1803) 
Buckiugkamshiro. He married, in 1858, hobied to show that those animals were 
Qeorgiana Itoaotto, dnughler of Admiral really to be placed in the same groat group 
IVilham Henry Smyth [q. v.], who survived as tfint which_ contains the monkeys and 
him with throe sons and three dauglitars. A mon. The brain indeed was a favourite sub- 
portroit by the Ohevalior Schmidt of Horlin joct of his investigation, and many animals 
is in the posseasion of Ijudy I'Towor, and a of diverse groups were studied by him. 
hast bos been placed in tJio Natural History Plower’s oontributinns to Bcientillc lilora- 
Jluseum. tuio of less general importance deal witli a 

Although a convinced adherout of Darwin groat variety of mammalian types; their 
and of Imlnco's theory of evolution by niin was more zoological thou morpholo- 
naturol selection, Elowcr did not occupy gienl. He attempted to delineate iieou- 
iiimself much with tho thoorelioal part of raluly tho structuro of a largo 6oric8_ of 
his subject, savo to expound its genoralilios nnimiilH, whoso structuro was, at the time 
in addresses. ITo is not associated with that ho wrote, either unknown or liltlo 
any original contributions to Ilia pliilosophy known, as woll ns to seize upon facts wliicit 
of zoology. Ills original work, howovor, is appeared to form a sociiro basis for classifl- 
hoth abundant and solid. No anatomist was cation. Twoof his most important memoirs 
more careful in recording now facts. Infer- of tho iatler kind are those relating to the 
cnees from ohservud fact aro not frequent in clasaillcntion of tho coi'nivoi'a (Free, Zool, 
his memoirs; henco his work will probohly Abe, ]89fi), and of the rhinooerosoa (i4. 
needlittlecorreclioii. ' Caution and rut iccnco 1875). In Iheso memoirs a large uumW 
in generalisation distinguish all Flower's of facts arc reviewed, and tlio arrangement 
scientific writings.’ of the members of the pproiips inter so de- 

The actual investigations undertaken by duced from the material described. The 
Flowerrelatealmostexcliisivoly to the mnra- resiills orrivod at liavo been largely adopted 
malia, including man; and tho uow facts ho by the writers of handbooks, tliough tlie 
discovered about their anatomy were very volidity of thooonolusionsinthe case oftlie 
numerous and of tho higliost valiio. Tho two cai'nivora hns been to some extent weakened 
most salient memoirs which wo owe to his by tho considoration of extinct fonns. 
researches concern the marsupials and tho Another important memoir of a like scope 
monotremata. Flower was the first to demon- was that upon tho arrangement of the order 
state tliot the marsupials (kangoroos, worn- edenlata (ib, 1883), which displayed the 
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author at his hest; in a really masterly 
survey of the facts Flower put forward, more 
clearly and succinctly than had been done 
before, the reasons for separating the Ameri¬ 
can edentates from their supposed Asiatic 
and African allies. 

Flower’s series of memoirs upon the 
whales forms one of the most enduring 
monuments to his industry. .At the time 
when he took up the study of this group 
there were hut lew anatomists engaged in 
that study, which moreover was hampered 
by lack of material in many museums. In 
carrying out these researches Flower visited 
and reported upon the collections in many 
museums in Europe, and neglected no chance 
of observing the stranded monsters as often 
as that could he done upon our own coasts. 
Of these memoirs the most important arc 
perhaps his account of the little-known 
Berardius (Trans. Zool. Soc. 1878), a 
ziphioid form from the shores of New Zea¬ 
land. The elaborate account of the osteology 
of the cachalot established among other 
things the groat probability of there being 
but a single species of sperm whale of world¬ 
wide range (ib. 1860). ilo discovered for 
the first time the rudiment of a tibia in tho 
rorqual, thus showing that this whale, like 
its ally the ‘ right ’ whale, is a less de¬ 
generate creature in this respect than many 
toothed whales where there is no trace at all 
of an actual hind limb, the supporting girdle 
alone being left. A long paper on the 
characters and classilioation of the delphi- 
nid® (Pi'oo. Zool. Soo, 1883) is tho most 
important of Flower’s olassillcatory papom 
upon the cetacea. Its conclusions have been 
imiversally adopted by subsequent writers. 
In addition to the novel facts contained in 
the papers quoted, Flower investigated and 
increased existing knowledge of right whales 
and rorquals (ib. 1864), hyperoodoii ( 16 .1882), 
mesoplodon (Trans. Zoo/.dhe. 1878), the re¬ 
markable American freshwater forms iiiia 
and poutoporia(iA. 1869), tho Chinese dolphin 
( 16 . 1880 ), the common dolphin, the ‘gtatn- 
puB,’ and some other species. In fine it may 
he said that no one, except tlie absolute 
pioneers of investigation into tho anatomy 
of whales, when everything was now, has 
increased our knowledge or the group more 
than Flower. lie is fitly represented in tlie 
whale-room of the museum over which he 
presided by a splendid series of both skeletons 
and plaster casts illustrating the forms of 
these creatures, costs which he himself origi¬ 
nated and carried out in detail. 

As to Flower’s other zoological work, two 
memoirs, one upon the panda, iolurus fulg^ns, 
and the other upon the aardvark, protclcs 


oristatus, call for special mention 
are models of what such work should v 
Tho extreme care in the description, and tk 
illustration by appropriate woodcuts of th. 
facts and structure of these at the t™! 
{Troc. Zool. Soc. 1809 and 1870)little-U^ 
carnivora show Flower at hh best, os do^ 
also the memoir upon the Tnnat deer (ft 
1875). Papers upon such extinct typesas 
the rumarkahlo ttiicylopod, homalidonto- 
thermm (Phil. Tram. 1873), hyenarctoa 
( Quart. Joum. Oeol. Soe.\ and the SireS 
halithcrium (ti. 1874), illustrate the care he 
bestowed upon the extinct membeis of the 
order which he selected for study. 

In anthropology Flower did much work 
the value ol which was shown by the fact 
that he was from 1883 to 1886 president of 
the Anthropological Institute, and more 
than once president of the anthropological 
section of tho British Association, “ipa 
prinoijial memoirs concern the osteology of 
the Fijiaiie and of the Andamanese; a num¬ 
ber ol his more general contributions to 
anthropology are reprinted in No. 6 below. 

IIis_ principal publications other than 
memoirs in tho ‘ Transactions ’ of the Eoyal 
Zoological and other learned societies, and 
his arlicloB on ‘ blummalin,’' Lemur,’ ‘Lion,’ 
&o., in Otli ed. of ‘EuoyoloptcdiaBrilannics, 

are: I. ‘ An In I rodnotion to the Osteology of 
the JMamumlia,’ London, 1870, 8vo; Srd ed. 
(revised with the assislnuco of Dr. Gadow), 
1886. 2. ‘ Catalog no of Gpocimens illustrat¬ 
ing tho Osteology and Devel^ment orVerte- 
hrote A niiuals Ilecent and Extinct. Port i.: 
Man,’ 1880. 3. ‘ Fashion in Deformity,’ Na¬ 
ture fc!6rip.», J 881. 4. ‘The Horse: a Study 
in Natural History,’ 1800. 6. ‘ An lutroduc- 
tion to the Study of Mammals Living and 
Extinct’ (with Mr. Lydekker), lb91. 
0. ‘ Essays on hliiseums on'd other Sahieets,' 
1898. 

[rimes, 3 and 6 July 1899 , E. Bay Lankea- 
tor in Niiiuro, 13 July 1899 ; W. 0. M'lntosh’s 
obituary nutius in Vear-book of the Boyal 
Socioty, 1901, p. 2(1,5, momoU' by 0. J.Cotmsh, 
1901, with bibliogropliy.] P.E. B. 

FOOTE, LYDIA (1844 P-1892), actress, 
whoso real name was Ijydia Alice Legga, 
was a nieco of Mary Anno Keeloy [q. v. 
Euppl.] vSlie niadu her first appearance at 
(he Lyceum on 1 April 1862 ns Edward, a 
child, in ‘A Chain of Events,’ She was 
subsoquontly at Sadler’s Wolls, the Viotoria, 
an6 at Mnnchosler, and made her first appear¬ 
ance at the Olympic, 31 Aug, 1863, replaoing 
MUs Kate Saville as May Edwards in the 
‘ Tioket-ol-Leave Man,’ On 1 Noy. 1864 
she was the originnl Enid Gryffydd in Trap 
Taylor’s ‘ Hidden Hand ’ (‘ L’Aieule’). She 
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in Boon’s ‘ Blow for Blow.’ Al iho QIoIjp, 
jn Byron’s ‘ Minnie,’ 20 jlnroli 1869, hlio 

vrH8Minnie'Van(rhau,nud ISSopI .tliolinroine 
of Robertson’s ‘ Trogross.’ A(. tlio Globe on 


10 Feb. 1870 she was Philoraol in Mr. 
Craven’s 'PUIomel,' and at the Ilolborn, 
1 Oct., the heroine of fcloftnn Parry's ‘ Odds,’ 
rod 6 Dec. Mndaino d’Artignus in Bouei- 
cault's ‘Jezebel.’ In 1873 slio was at the 
Gaiety, whore she playocl Mary Thornborry 
in‘John Bull,’ and was, 3 Mandi 1873, at 
the Prince of Wales's the (irst Ann Silvoatoc 
in Wilkie Oollina’a ‘Stan and Wife.’ At 
the Waoass'a she was Hu(h in Ilia ‘ Lan- 
caehira Lass,’ and 30 March 1875, at the 
Adslphi, Smike in ‘ Nicliobis Nickloby.’ On 
SOOot. she was Littlo Uni’ly in a revival of 
thepieoeso named. At llin Ht. Jami-s’s she 
played Grace Tlarknway in ‘ London Assa- 
ranoe,’ and at the Adolphi lloloii in the 
•Hanchbaok ’ to the Julia of Lilian Adelaido 
Neilson [q.v.] in 1879. At the former 
house on 6 Jan. 1877 sho was the first Anna 
in the ‘Banischefi'H j ’ at the lalt.ur, 30 Hopt. 
1879, the first Midge in Bouciuault's ‘lles- 
cued,’andha(1,31 Oct. 1880, an original part 
in Bouoicault's ' O’ I )owd.’ On 5 Aug. 1881, 
at Drury Lane, she plsyed an original part 
in ‘Pluck’ by Pottilt nnd Harris. Who also 
took part at tlio Adolpbl in many ravivals. 
She died of cancer at Brnadstairs 30 May 
1892, Miss Foote was a good actress and 

S isaedof remarkable patiros. Her Eslhor 
es in ‘ Caste ’ and her Anna in the 
‘Danischefl's’ could not easily have boon. 


[Foraonalknovlodgo; Piiscoo's Dramatic List; 
Scott and Howard's BlunchiiTd; Dutton Cook's 
Nights at tho Play; Sunday Timas, various 
years; Hallingshoad’s Uaioty Chroiiiclos.] 

FORBES, AROniRALD (1838-1900), 
war correspondent, (ho son of Lewis Wil¬ 
liam Forbes, D.D. (d. J664), minister of 
fioharm, Banffshire, by his second wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Archibald young 
Leslie of Eininvio, was born in Morayshire 


^ Forbes 

in 1838. After studying at the university 
of Aberdeen from 1854 to 1857, he went to 
Edinburgh, and after hearing a course of 
lectures by (Sir) William Howard Russoll, 
the famous correspondent, he enlisted in tho 
royal dragoons. While still a trooper he 
began writing for tho ‘Morning Star,’and 
succeeded in getting several papers on mili¬ 
tary subjects accepted by the ‘Oopnhill 
Magazine.’ On leaving tho army in 1867 he 
started and ran with very liltlo oxtornal aid 
a weekly journal called tho ‘London Scots¬ 
man ’ (1867-71). His chance as a journalist 
came when in September 1870 he was des¬ 
patched to the siege of Metz by the ‘ Morn¬ 
ing Advert isor ’ (from which paper, however, 
his services were transferred after a short 
jMiriod to the ‘Daily News’), In all the 
previous reports from battlefields oompars- 
tivoly sparing use bad been made of tho tele¬ 
graph, Forbes laments his own supiueuess in 
tho matter of wiring full details from tlie scene 
of operations. But tlio intensity ofeompeti- 
tion rapidly developodthe long war telegram 
during tho autumn of 1870, and no one con¬ 
tributed moro efl'ectivcly to this result than 
Forbos. Ho wilnas.sctl many of the events of 
tho autumn campaign and entorod Paris with 
the I’riisbians (with whom ho established 
oxcelleiU. relations) on I Moreh 1871. On 
this occasion lie was nearly drowned in a 
Parisian fountain as a (Jorman spy by an 
onthusiastic French mob. He managed to 
arrive first in England with his account of 
Iho Prussian entry. Two months later ho 
TOtnnied to Paris nnd witnessed the horrors 
of tho commune with the sa7iff /roid for 
wliioli lie bocamo oelebralod. In 1878 he 
reprcsenled the ‘ Daily Nows’ at the Vienna 
oxliibitiou; subsoqneutly he saw fighting in 
Spain, both with the Carlists and their 
oppononis; and in 1875 lie neeompanied the 
I’rinoo of Wiiles on his visit to India. In 
1876 ho was with Tchornaiolf and tho Rus¬ 
sian volimloors in Rorvia. In 1877 he wit,- 
nessed tho Bussian invasion of Turkey, end 
on 2f3 Ang, was presented to Alexander IE 
at Gornio Htiidon as (ho bearer of important 
nows from the Schipka Pass. On this occa¬ 
sion the emperor conferred upon him the 
order of St. Sianislaus for his services to the 
liuBsian soldiers before Plevna. Uiiring 1878, 
after a flying visit to Cyprus, he looturod in 
I'higland upon tho Russo-Turkish war. In 
1878-0 ho wont out to Afghanistan, and 
acoompaniod the TGiybor Pass force to Jel- 
lolaboa. From Afghanistan ho went to 
Mandalay and had interviews with King 
Theobaw. In 1880 ha was with Lord 
Ohelmsford in tho Zulu war. On 6 July, 
after tho victory of Ulundi, he rode 110 
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btiles to Landman’s Drift in twenty hours, portraits), based to a large extent unon Hi* 
Two days after his arrival there ha appeared ‘ Life ’ by Blanchard Jerrold. Previous 
m a state of utter exhaustion before Pieter- graphiea by Porbes of similar calibre 
moritsburg, having ridden by way of Lady- those of the ‘ Emperor 'VVillittm ’ rh nssivf 
smith and Estoourt, an additional 170 miles, ‘Ilaveloclt’ (1800), and ‘ Colin Camnlvil) 

in thirty-five hours. The news of TJlundi Lord Clyde’(1896,‘Men of Action'senes) 

first reached England through his agency, he _ After a life of perilous adventure Fotbe 
having completely outpaced the ofheial des- died peacefully at Clarence Terrace, Kecent'a 
patch rider. Ho put in a claim for the Parlt, on 30 March 1900, and ho was buried 
war medal on the strength of this pieco of in the Allenvale cemetery, nearAbetdeeu 

service, but the request was refused with He left n widow, Louisa, daughter of Mont- 

scant courtesy by the war oiHco. Some of gomery Cunningham Meigs, a military en- 
his criticisms of Lord Chelmsford were held gineur and hrigadiur-goneral in the serwee of 
in certain quarters to have heen uuneces- the United States. A portrait is prsflxed to 
sarily offensive. Forbes had seen war nrec- his‘Memories and Studies’ (1896), 
tically illustrated in all quarters of the globe, blot with a medallion portrait was placed 
and lie had outgrown any semblance of difli- in the crypt of St. I’aul’a Cathedral, 
dence in passing judgment upon difficult [Hew Scott’s Fasti Eeclosia Scotioanee ni 
military operations. 220; Times, 31 March 1000; Poily News 

Forbes had already published several 31 March 1000, Jlhistrated London News' 
volumes of ‘Daily News’ wor oorrespon- 7 April 1000 (porlmit); Men and Women of 
dence. That relating to 1870-1 was widely tho Time, Litli edit. 1800; Yates’s Kecollce- 
circulated. During his later years he col- tions; IVorlcs in Urit. Musoum Library.] 
lected a quantity oi his various material and T. 8 . 

published it in book form. In 188-1, upon FORBES, .10IIN (1710-1759), brigadier 

the occasion of Gordon’s mission to tho born in 1710, was a son of Colonel John 
Sudan, be brought out a tolerable sketch of Forbi's of I’iltcnoriolf, co. Fife. 'In bis 
his career, ‘ Chinese Gordon ’ (13tU edit, younger days ho was bred to the professioa 
1886). Tills was followed by a volume of of physic; but early ambitious of the mili- 
military slretchca and (ales, ‘llavi’ttoks, tary character he purchased into the regi- 
Bivouaca, and Battles’(1891), and a brief nient of Scots Greys, wliore by repeated 
tableau of ‘The Afghan Wars ’ of 1839 and parchaaes and failhiiil services ho arrived to 
1879 (1893, 8 vo), Tlien came a version of thoroiikoflioutonant-coloncl’((S’(»fsi/ay(i- 
Moltke's ‘ Franco-German Wor ’ (‘revised by sme, xxi. 373) on 29 Nov. 1760. lie h^ 
A. Forbes,’ 1893), and ‘The Grea(. War of reached that rank in the army on 30 Deo. 
180-,’ a cleverly written forecast, in which 1746. lie wos aido-dc-camp to Sir Janea 
Forbes oollahoratsd with a number of other Campbell, who commanded the British 
exports ond special coiTesnondeiits, such ns cavalry at Fontonny; and liufore the battle 
Aamhal Philip HowardColomb[q.v.Su]»pl.], Forbes was sent to llrigadiur Ingoldsby to 
Colonel (Sir) Frederick Maurice, and others, point out where his attack was to be made, 
In 1896 appeared tho beat volume of Forbes’a lie was present with his regiment atLodbldt, 
autohiographical sketohea, ‘ Memories and and was sent by Sir John Ingonier to inform 
Studies of War and Peace.’ In this ho tho Duko of Cumberland that the IVench 
claimed, among ‘ The Soldiers 1 have known,’ were about 1 o attack, lie wos employed us 
Wilhelm J, Mollke, General Grant, Slier- quortermastcr-guuoral during the latter part 
raon, Lord Napier of Magdala, SkobeleiT, of tho wav. 

Osman Pashn, Sir IlodversBuller, and Lords IIo was given the colonelcy of (he 17th 
Wolselcy ond Roberts. His readiness to font on ‘36 Feb. 1767. Soon afterwards hs 
prophesy no less than to judge nuggosts a was sent to America as odiutaut-genernl, 
rashness in forming opinions, iiiseparablo and on 38 Dec. ho wiis appointed a brigadier 
iiurliaps from the prolussiou that lio fol- there. In tho plan of operalicns for 1758 
lowefl; but ha has some good stories, such ho was churgiul with the capture of Fort 
ns the one ol' General SkobeleiT arresting his J)u Quusiic, which the Fronoh hod built on 
fatlier (a miserly parent) for reporting him- the Ohio, and against which Braddock hod 
self in undress uniform. In 1896 Forbes col- failed so disastrously in 1766. He arrived 
laborated in two handsome hut ill-arranged at Philodolphia at the ond of April, hut had 
quarto volumes of ‘ Battles of the Nine- to woit there for troops and stores till the 
teeuth Cent uiy,’and in the same yoor pub- beginning of July, llis force consisted of 
lished his historical record of ‘The Blaclc Montgomery’s Highlanders, reclconed at 1,400 
Watch.’ Jn 1898 ho committed to the iiross men, 400 men of the Royal Americans (now 
a superficial ‘Life of Napoleon IH’ (with King’s Royal Rifle Corps), and 40Brtilleiy- 
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about 6,000 provincials. The 
S he described ns with n few osoeptions 
, extreme bad collection of broken iiin- 
ers horse jockeys, ond Indian traders’ 
Wt, 6 Sept.), but they turned out 
letter than he expected. The Virginians 
were commanded by George Washington. 

In spite of the remonstrances of Wnshiiig- 
ton (SrABKS, ii. 800), -whose behaviour 
Forbes regarded ns ‘ noways like a soldier, 
lie decided not to follow JBraddock's route, 
but to cut a fresh road through western 
Pennsylvania, across the Alluglianies. Ilia 
nlun was to advance by stops, ranking n 
Lcknded camp and blockhouse at uvery 
forty miles, and bringing up a fortnight's 
supplies to it before he moved on. lie 
made a treaty with the Olierokecs, and 
hoped that ‘ their coiwins, the Uighlnndora,’ 
woW have a good efli'Ct upon them, but 
many of the Indians deserted him during 
his preparations. Tie reached Carlisle with 
Ids mam body about 10 .luly, and moved on 
to Eaystown (now Bedford), where a fort 
was built by tho advoiioe party under Oolmiel 
Henry Bouquet [q. v.) Tliu road across (he 
Alleghnnies proved feasible, hut its di/It- 
culties Olid the bad weather made progress 
very slow. Forbes hunsolf was so reduoiHl 
by a ‘cursed flux,’ that ho had to travel on 
a hurdle slung between two horses. 

Early in September tho ndvaiieo parl.y of 
],fi00 men established itself on tho Loyiil- 
baimon, within forty miles of Fort Du 
Qiie8ue,bul a dolachmonl of 800 men under 
Major Grant, sent forward to reeonnoitro 
the fort, was surprised and routed by tho 
French on the 1-ltli, with a lo,ss of 28!J 
officers and men. Forliea with tlio main 
body did not loaoh the Loyolhaiinon till 
Kovemte. On tho 18tli a force of 2,(500 


men, lightly equipped, sot out for Du 
Qnesne, which wa.s roncluid 011 the 2otli, 
and was found to have boon abandoned by 
the French. Forbes wrote to Pitt (27 Nov.): 
•I have used the freedom of giving your 
name to Fort Du Qiiesiic, as I hope it was 
ill some measure the being acUialud by 
your spirits that now makes us maators of 
the place.’ It is now tho busy manulaot.iiring 
town of Pittsburg. Ijoaving a garrison of 
200 provincials, Iforbos returned to Phila¬ 
delphia in a prostrate condition. lie died 
there on 11 March 1760, in tho 40th year of 
his age, and was buried In Oliristcliurch on 
the 14tli with military honours. 

He is described as ‘just and without pre¬ 
judices; brave without ostenUtioii; un¬ 
commonly warm in his friuiidships, yet 
incapable of flattery; , . . well bred, but 
absolutely impatient of formality and affec¬ 


tation; . . . steady in his measures, but 
open to information and counsel.’ Accord¬ 
ing to Bouquet the success of the expedition 
was entirely due to him: ‘ in all his mea¬ 
sures ho has shown the greatest prudence, 
firmness, and ability.’ Washington also 
recognised his ‘great merit.’ 

[Forbes’s letters to Pitt aro in the Public 
Becord otneo, Amorica and West Indies, No. 87; 
his letters to Bouquet in British Museum Addit. 
MS. 21040, if. 28-233. See also Scots Aliiga- 
sino, xxi. 272; Sent. Mag. 176!)> ii. 30, 171; 
Stew.art’s Ilighhuiders, i. ,821 ; Sparks’s Writings 
of Washington, ii. 270-827 ; Pnrkmnii's Monl- 
eiilni aiid Wolfe, ii, 132 ; Campbell Maoluchlan's 
William, duke of Cumberland, p, 138,1 

K M. L. 

FORD, Rin FRANCIS OliARK (1828- 
181)9), diplomatist, born in 1828, was tho 
son of Richard Ford [q. v.], author of the 
‘ Handbook for 'rravollors in Spain.’ He 
spent mnch of his boyhood in Spain, for 
which country he inlieritcd his I'nther'r 
nffecliou. ilo was appointed a cornet in lh( 
4th light dragoons on 8 May 1810, was pro- 
moled liciilcnanl on 20 April 1819, but sold 
out oil 9.7line 1861 and entered the diplo¬ 
matic Borvico in the modest position of un¬ 
paid attaehf'. To climb to the position of 
socroiiiry of legation look him fifteen years, 
dturhig wliioli lie resided at Naples (l'852), 
Munich (1866), and Paris (18.60); hccume 
paid atlnciid at Lisbon on D March 1867, 
and was traiisforri'd tliouce to Brussels, 
Slultgivrdt, (liirlHriiho, and Viomm (25 .Time 
1801), Ho served ns secretary of legntien 
at Buimos Ayres, Copouhagon, and Waali- 
inglon, svhero ho svaa iiclingchai'gdd'atriiiroB 
during tlio winter of 1807-8, In Marcli 
1871, having already begun to aoquire a re¬ 
putation ns a spceinlisl in alfairs whoro 
oconomie and coramerciiil interests svere 
enneurnod, ho svns promoted to bo seeretary 
of oiubossy and proceeded to St. Petersburg, 
whcnco ho was transl'orrod to Vienna on 
20 Oct. 1872. On 20 July 1875 ho was np- 
pninlud agent to riipresoiit tho British 
government before the inUiruationiil coin- 
misaion created for the purpose of aKiimaling 
the amomill of compeiisat loii which should 
bo paid by tho Uuil.ed States for the fishery 
rights acmiired under the 22iid and 2drd 
articles ot tho Washington treaty of 8 May 
1871. The enmmisBion sat at Halifax fliom 
Juno until November 1877, when it was 
docltled that the Uiiilod States shnnld 
within a year pay flve and a half millinn 
dollars. For his services in prmnring the 
British case Ford was made a O.B, (3 Jan.) 
and a O.M.Q. on 24 Jan. 1878. He was pro¬ 
moted to be envoy extraordinary and minii* 
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Bter plenipotentiary to tke Argentine Ee- Maxwell [q.v.]; Tiinstall and Suffolk W 
public (9 Feb. 1878), and undertook aome ever, determined that Moxwell’s real cam 
rather delieote negotiations for renewing was Edward Aglionby. In the autumn « 
diplomatic relations between Uruguay and 1648 Forster was engaged in a burninirfom 
Great Britain, which ended in his being on the Rule (fla»ni7tojt Paper*,ii.Ugjon^ 
made British minister at Jtontevideo as well and on 10 Sept. 1C47 he fought at Pinkie I 
as in Buenos Ayres. In .Tunc 1879 he was ho was kuighled by Protector Somerset el 
appointed to Brazil, and in March 1881 to Roxburgh on the 28th (Zii. Pemathso/Ri 
Athens. On 16 Dec. 1884 he was appointed ward VI, Roxburghe Club, p. 220)i Oii 
minister at Madrid, and when the legation 7 Jan. 1648-9 ho biirnt Hume Castle and 
there was raised to the rank of an embassy the villages in its neighbourhood, and from 
he became ambassador on 8 Doc. 1887. lie November 1549 to November 1660 he served 
Mt at home in Spain, the art treasures of ns sheriff of Northumberland. Before tie 
which country appealed to him both as a end of Edward Vi’s reign he ivos granted 
connoisseur and a collector. During his tho captaincy of Bamborough Castle in re¬ 
eight years’tenure of olBce there he acted version after Sir John Horsey’s death 
in 1884 and 1886 ns British commissionorat Horsey died in 1666, and Queen Mary, hav- 
Faris for the settlement of the Newfound- ing caused tho patent to be exammed, coa- 
land fisheries dispute, a subject which he firmed Forster’s appointment {Acts I, g 
had studied with minute care. Unfor- 1661-6, p. 183). His implication in a 
tunately the conventions which he drew up, Ixirder feud (see Si’ryi'd, Eccl, Mem. ni, y. 
and in which he got his French follow-oom- 09) was pardoned on the ground that he" 
missioners to concur, were never carried out. was ‘ a man of groat service on the borders 
He wos more succussful in the negot iations and did nolably well now of late ’ (jlrfj 
which terminated with the signature of tho P.U. 1667 -8, pp. 270, 388, 390). 'Thisrepu- 
Anglo-Spanish commercial convention of t alien lie just 1 lied in tho summer of 1667 by 
30 April 1886. For those services ho was chocking a ficots raid into England, and 
made K.C.M.E. in 1886, Q.O.M.G. in 1880, limn sovori'ly handling tho raiders on their 
was sworn privy councillor on 10 Aug. 1888, retreat to Scotland, 
and promoted G.O.B. on 29 April 1889. Forster, whose intcrosts lay exclusively in 

In January 1803 he was transforred from border warfare and family feuds, had no 
Madrid to Constantinople. The promotion dillioulty in complying wil.h the various 
was unsought by Ford, who soon found him- religious cluinfp>s of tho time; he continued 
self unequal to the strain of a position so his servioo on tlin borders under Elizabeth, 
diflicult, and iu Docomber 1893 he procurt'd and on 4 Nov. 1660 lio was appointed warJen 
his transference to Romo, whore ho ro- of tho middle marcho.s. Tins office he held 
mained until ho was superannuated in 18518. for thirly-flve years, and he had some part. 
He received the Jnhileo modal in 1897. Ilo eitlior as warden or ns spooial commUsionei, 
died at Paris on 31 Jnu. 1899. Hie bedside in most of tho dealings between England 
was attended by bis son, John (-Jormnn arid Hootland almost to tlio ond of Elizaheth’s 
Ford, who was nominated an attacli6 on reign; rofornnoos to him occupy seven 
16 Feb. 1893, and becamo third seoretary of eolnmns in tho index to tho ‘ Border Papers.’ 
the embassy at Romo on 8 Fob. 1897. On 4 Aug. 1603 he was appointed a com- 

[Timos, i Feb. 1809 ; Foreign Office List; Jni»8mnor to treat concorning tbo delimita- 
Men of tho 'finio, I3th otl,; Onimlru I’TOtl’s Imiiol tho borders, and on 10 Jan. 1661-6 
People of tho Period, i. 403; Frasor's Magazino, *0 discuss tho position of Moray and other 
October 1858.] T. S. Scots oxilos in England. In 1669 he assisted 

in suppressing tho rebellion of the northern 
FORSTER or FOSTER, Silt .JOHN earls, and in J 670 chastised the Scots ho^ 
(1620 f-1603), warden of tlm morolios, bora dorers wlio had holpod them, In August 
about 1620, was son of Sir 'Thomas Forster 1673 ho was ordered to have the Earl of 
(d, 1637) of Etherston, Northumborland, Northumberland executed, and in July 1675 
marshal of Berwick, and bis wife Dorothy, he was captured during a border fray and 
daughter of Robert, fourth baron Oglo. taken to Jedburgh; bo was,bovyerer,unme- 
Trained from early youth in tho methods of diatoly released by the Scots regent, Moray, 
border warfare, he was in August 1643 on Elizabeth’s romonstronees, Ten yealta 
,put in command of Horbottle Castle with a later, on 27 July 168fi, Forster and his son- 
garrison of a hundred men. On 33 Nov. in-law, Francis, lord Bussell [see under 
.following he fought at Solway Moss under RnssEni., FiiAirors, second Earx. op Bed- 
Thomas, first baron Wharton [q, v.], and pokbI were attacked by Her of Fernihurst, 
claimed to have captured Robert, fifth boron and iWsoll was killed. Forster at first de< 
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accidsnt, but tliU did not 
> the Englist governmont, and, -with a 
S to oompensatiou, KuaaeU’s 

j^h ms represented as the result of a 

-^^'^wh^lrvarioua accusations, prompted 
’ local feuds, were brought against 
[6 was said to have winlced at 
set thieves at liberty, executed 


Forster 

on insufficient ground, and had deal- 
jnffl with Northumberland wruckors. Ar( i- 
dffl embodying these aocuaotions were drawn 
M on 37 Sept. 1B80, and Forster was dis¬ 
missed from ms office. Lord II unadon, how¬ 
ever thought the charges frivolous, and 
about Apim 1688 Forster was restored. lie 
held the wardenry until October 1606, when 
he was superseded by I-ord Eiiro! his re¬ 
moval was due partly to his old ago, and 
partly to a renewal of the charges against 
b^, On 24 Oct. 1697 he was nearly sur¬ 
prised at Bamborougli Castlo by a party of 
Scote, and was only saved by Lady Forster 
promptly bolting tbe door of hie chamber 
(Scraer Papers, u. 44i). Ho died at Ham- 
borough on 13 Jan. 1001—2 (Id. ti. 780^, 
leaving several sons and dnugliturH by liia 
wife Jane, daughter of Ciithbert Knilolilfe, 
aad widow of lloberl, fifth baron Oglu; his 
son Nicholas was doputy-wardon under his 
father, was knighted m 1003, and was father 
of Sir Claudius Forster, created a baronet on 
7 lilaieh 1019-20 (see W, F. 0[oKavtrn'), 
CempleU Saronetage, i, ] .87) i his daughter 
Jaiiiaa, wife of Francis, lord Uussell, was 
mother of Edward, third earlorTJedfar(i,and 
another daugjiter, Grace, married Sir William 
Fenwick of Wollingtoji, and was molhor of 
Sir John Fenwick (1079 -lliOS ?) [q, v.) 


[Bolder Papons, 1600-l(iO:i, piuisim; Hamil¬ 
ton Pwers, vul. ii.; 'I’horpo's Oul. of ScoCtisU 
State Apers, 1609-1609; Jluin's Cal. nf Kcof- 
tishdtete Papers, 1647-60; Oal. Stale P.ipera, 
Dom. 1847-1602, and Adilonda, 1617-66; 
Cottoa !M38. Galig. 13, viii. 217. ix. 222, 230, 
278-9, 337, 300, 390, C. i. 303, 331, iii. 412-.3, 
449, iv. 7i 48-60, v. 24, 40, vi, 74. 183, vii. 2, 
71, 76, 233, viii. 2, 14, 30, 16.), 273, ix. 167, 
172 , 287, 314-6, D. i. 308; Liuwd. M.S.viii. 66; 
Hatleian MS. 6999, act. 07; AeU P.O. ed, 
paiont, vole, i-xxi.; Slrype'a Workb (general 
index); Ptoudo’e Hist, of England; llurko’s 
Landed Gentry, 1900; llndgson'e Hist, of 
Korthumberland; A. II. Fo.elor-Burlinm'N De¬ 
scendants of Roger I'ostor, 1807.] A. F, P. 


FORSYTH, WlLLIAhC (l812-]80fl), 
man of letters, eldest sou of Thomas Forsyth 
of Birkenhead by his wife Jane Oampboll 
(Hamilton), was born on 26 Oct, 1812 at 
fTroonook, where his parents wops then re- 
jiiding Aftop education a(, Sfiorhorno school, 


he was on 9 Dec. 1829 entered os a pensioner 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, He was ad¬ 
mitted scholar 4 May 1832, minor fellow 
2 Ool. 183,5, major fellow 4 July 1837. He 
took his B.A. degree in 1831, being third 
senior optime, third in tho first class of the 
classical tripos, and second chancellor's me- 
I dallisl, and lie proceeded M.A. in 1837. He 
become a student at tho Inner Temple on 
10 April 1834, was called to the bar on 
22 Nov. 1839, and went the Midland circuit, 
where ho had considerable success as an ad¬ 
vocate. In 1841 he published his first legal 
treatise, ‘ On the Law of Composition with 
Orodilors.’ This was succeeded by ‘The 
Law relating to Simony’ (1844),' The Law 
relating to the Custody of Infants' (I860), 
‘ Fides Jjaioi,’ an essay (1860), a careuil and 
trustworthy study of ‘The Ilislory of Trial 
by Jury,’ 1862 (quoted with high common- 
diitiou in Lieher% ‘ Civil Liberty and SeF- 
Government,' 186G), and, many years later, 
by ‘Cases and Opinions on Ooustitutioual 
Law . . . with Notes ’ (1809). 

In ] 869 Ifrirsyth was apiioinled standing 
counsel to the secretary of state for India, 
and this appointment he held until 1872. 
Ho was also a member of tho cniiucil of 
legol oilnriitinn from IBtil). His interest in 

E DliliuH led him to stand fur parliament, and 
0 was elected for the borough of Cambrige 
ill llio conscrvntivo interest in J iily 1866. 
lint ho was unseated on petition on the 
ground that the olliee of standing counsel to 
tho secretary of state for India was one of 
profit under the crown, and disqualified him 
Irora silting in parliament. After ho hod 
relinquished this ollioo ho was an unsuccess- 
Jul cnmliikte fw- Uio roprosentatJo}] of Bath 
in 1873; but lie was returned for Marylebono 
at the general olecHon of 1874, and held the 
soot until 1880. Though a clear and forcible 
speaker, his public utlernnces in the House 
of (tommons were not frequent. High ex¬ 
pectations wore formed of liim when he 
firetontorecl parliament, but they wore never 
realised. JSIeii of for less knowledge andex- 
porienen, but with a greater command over 
the house, easily passed him by in the race. 

Tliero was, in fact, much more of the stu¬ 
dent and tho follow of Trinity about For¬ 
syth than of the politician or tho parliamen¬ 
tary hand. His claims as a man of letterg 
wore recognised not only by liis appoint¬ 
ment ns editor of tho ‘Annual Begisler’ 
(1842-08), but by his being urged repeatedly 
to write both for the ‘ Edinburgh' and' Quar¬ 
terly’ lleviewa. To tho former he oontrihuteci 
essays on ‘ Jlrongham ’ and ‘ Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure;’to tlio latter‘The Kingdom of Italy’ 
(1861), and a cordial review of Foss’s 'Judges 
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of England’ (1866); while to ‘Fraser'a’ lio 
sent his interesting ‘ Literary Style.’ Si-s* 
teen of his articles were reprinted in ‘ Essoys 
Critical and Narrative’ (1874). In 1849 
Forsyth dedicated to Lord Denman his scho¬ 
larly and original sketch of the office and 
fimotious of an advocate entitled ' Ilorton- 
sius,’ an historical survey of the bar from 
the earliest times, of -wnich a second edi¬ 
tion was called for in 1874. The book laid 
the foundation of a friendship with Lord 
Brougham, specimens of whoso private letters 
to ‘ Hortensius,’ as he called Forsyth, were 
privately printed by the latter in 1873. 

* Hortensius ’ was followed by the ' History 
of the Captivity of Napoleon at St. Helena, 
from tho Letters and Journals of the late Sir 
Hudson Lowe ’ (3 vols. 1853 j French tronsr 
latinn, 1866), in which Forsyth concludes 
that‘by more force of facia ho had proved 
that neither tho British government nor 
Lowe were in faull as regards (ho treatment 
of Napoleon at St. ITolenn.’ llc\ ertiiig to 
liis earlier eoiiroe of study, ho dedicated to 
Brougham in 186.1 his acceptable ‘Life of 
jrarous 'rulliiis Cicero ’ (London, 8vo; 2iid 
edit. 1807), a conscientious attempt to steer 
hotwoon the eulogy of Conyers ffidillolon 
and tho dark colours supplied by tho * pop- 
lentous oruditiou of Drumann and Momm¬ 
sen.’ Tho results of another branch of study 
appeared in 1871, whan Forsyth publishod 
his amoeable volume on ‘Novels and Novel¬ 
ists of the Eighteenth Century,’ as illustrat¬ 
ing the manners and morals of the period. 
The following year saw tho publication of 
his dramatic essay, ‘ Hannibal in Italy,’ an 
historical drama in verse, and of his ‘ His¬ 
tory of Ancisnt Mauusoripts,’ being the sub¬ 
stance of a lecture before tho bonchors of the 
Inner Temple. In 1876 ho published some 
travel papers under the title ‘ Tlio Slavonio 
Provinces south of tho Danube.’ 

Forsytb, who spent several months each 
year in foreign travel, took a philanthropic 
interest in prison life at liome and abroad, 
visiting the prisons of Franco, Ilaly, Russia, 
the United Slates, and Turkey. In 1873 ho 
made an inspoctiou of prison life at Port¬ 
land, and gave the results of his investiga¬ 
tions in ail article in ‘ Good "Words’ (Octo¬ 
ber 1873). lie appeared as a lecturer on tho 
platforms of many literary institutions in 
England, and several of his lectures wore 
printed. Forsyth became a Q.C. on 6 July 
1867, and a bencher of tho Inner Temple on 
24 Nov. in tho same year. He was appointed ' 
treasurer of his inn in 1872. He was com- ' 
missary of Cambridge University (1868), and 
was made an LL.D. by the university of 
Edinburgh in 1871. lie died at his re¬ 


sidence, 61 Rutland Gate, 
hours’ illness,’ on 26 Dec! I 809 ! 
the great age of 87, he had outlived (swftti 
rm(!«)not onlynearly all his contan™«ari« 
but the reputation whioli his talent wdT' 
dustry had built up.’ He was one of tU 
pntmrchs of the ItheniBum Club, bC 
elected in 1844. ’ "S 

Forsyth was twice married: first 
23 Feb. 1848, ^ Mary, youngest daughtw rf 
George Lyall, M.P., of Findon, Sut^CbIs 
died on 9 March 1864); secondly, on 3 jJjt 
1806, to Georgiana Charlotte, daughter of 
Thomas Hall Pliimer, and granddaughter of 
Sir Thomas Plumer [( 1 . v.] 

[Lnard's Ctradimli Ciintabr.; Poster’s ITenat 
the B.ir; Timos, 27 Dec. 1899; Daily News 
27 Doc. 1800 ; Annual Pegistoi, 1899 , p, [uji'. 
Mnevoy Napier’s Oorrospondonce, 1879. Alfil 
bone’s Diet, of Engl. Lib.; Brit. Hue! Ost • 
Smilos’s A Publislicr and his Friends isei! 
Forsyth’s Works.] T s' ' 


FORTESCUE, afterwards PARKIN. 
SON - FORTESCUE, OIIIOHESTER 
SAMUEL, Babon OABLTNapoBD (1823- 
1898), Blatusraan, youngest son of Lieu, 
tenant-colonel Chichester Fortescue of 
Glydo Farm, county Louth, M.P. for Piiy 
boroiigh in tho lost Irish parliament, by 
Martha, dauglilor of Samuel Meade Hobson, 
barristor-ot-law, of Muokridge House, Cork, 
was born on 18 Jan. 1823. llis eldest bro¬ 
ther,'ITiomas Fortescue, was created in 1K3 
Baron Clermont In tho peerage of Ireland, 
in which the FortoBcno family, founded h 
Ireland by Sir Faithful Fortoeone [q. v.], 
anciently hold higher honours. His sister, 
Harriot Angelina, married in 1864 David 
Urquhavt [q. v.] lie was educated nt tot 
by a private tutor and afterwards at Oxford, 
whore he matriculated from Christ Chuicli 
on 26 May 1841, graduated B.A in 1816, 
and proceeded M, A. in 1817. His academic 
distinctions were a Chri<it Church student¬ 
ship, which behold from 1843 to 1866, a first 
class in literm humaniores in 1814, and the 
chancellor’s English essay prise in 1840. In 
1807 ho was elected honorary student of 
Christ Cliuroh. Five years earlier he as¬ 
sumed tho additional surname of Parkinson 
in compliance with tho will of "William Pnr- 
khiBon Riixtou ofArdeo, co. ]jouth,whobad 
married his aunt Anna Maria, daughter of 
Thomas Fortcscuo, and had left him his estate, 
It was to politics that FortcBcnc devoted 
his lifo. Ho woB first returned to parlia¬ 
ment on 10 Aug. 1847, when he was dected 
for the county of Louth. lie continued td 
sit for that constituency until his defeat at 
tho general election of 1874. From the first 
a decided liberal, he mode hie maiden speech 
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n{ Lord Joliii llussell’s bill for 
IL'Svffll of t**® diaabilitios of tbo Jews 
/I Mav 1848), ond published a pamphlet 
'•tiTfhs title 'Christian Profession not the 
^^t of OitUensWp.’ He opposed the ridl- 
i-ttlous penal measure passed m conaequeuce 
Tthe so-oalled papal aggression (21 March , 
18511 and the subsequent agitation lor the 
^thdrawsl of the Maynooth grant and the , 
mhiection of religious houses to inspection 
tMaTl862,23li’eb.l863,28 March 18B4). 
He took office for the first time under Lord 
Aherdaen, when ho served as junior lord of 
the treasury (March 1864-March 1856). He 
was under-secretary of stale for the colo¬ 
nies under Palmerston (1867-8), and again 
ftom Palmerston’s return to power in June 
1869 until the reconstruction of the admini- 
Bfmtion which followed that slnlesman’s 
death in October 1866. In the meanwhile he 
had been sworn of the privy council (7 April 
18841. In November 1806 ho siiceeeded Sir 
Kobert Peel (1822-1896) [q. v.] ns chief 
secretary for Ireland on the forranlion of Lord 
Bassflll’s ministry. , 

Fortescue entered the Irish oihrn at a 
critical epoch. The h’eniaii inaurrect ion had 
been crushed, but the forces of disafibctioii 
were still energetic underground. The policy 
of the government was to apply the hoaling 
balm of remedial legislation. An alluiupt i 
bed been made in 1800 (o improve the rela¬ 
tions between landlords and tunanls bjr an 
act whioli conferred certain powers on limited j 
owners, but the measure had remained a I 
dead leUer(23 and 24Viet. c. 163). Forloa- 
cue now introduced a bill to enlarge the 
powers of limited owners, and secure to 
tenants compensation for their improveincnls. 
The measure was, however, thrust into I bo 
background by the pnrliainoiitnry reform 
bills; tbeir defeat was followed hy tlio re¬ 
signation of ministers (26 Juno 1866), and ^ 
Forteacue’s Irish laud oill was witlidrawn. 
He resumed the Irish suorelnryship on the 
formation of Gladstone's first adminislratioR 
(December 1808), and shared with UladsI one 
the burden and the credit of the two groat ro- 
fiirms which followed, the disoalabiishmont 
of the Irish church and the evtonsiou of the 
Ulster custom, with compensation for im- 

5 lavements, to the whole of Ireland. Tho 
stalls and ovou the principles of thin land, 
act of 1870, which John Stuart Mill de¬ 
scribed OB the most important measure passed 
by the British parliament since tho Itoman 
Catholic Emancipation Act, wore almost en¬ 
tirely the outcome of Fortesouo’a judgmonti 
but he had not the physical and oratorical 
powers necessary to carry such a measure 
tbrough parliament, a taslt which Gladstone 
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roaorvod for himself (Spectator, 1898, i. 198- 
199). The remedial legislation did not, how¬ 
ever, dispense with tho necessity for the 
enactment of a Peace Preservation Act 
daring (he same session of 1870. At the 
end of the year the situation in Ireland was 
thought to demand a statesman of greater 
weight at the Irish office. Accordingly Lord 
llartiiigton was appointed to that post, 
which Fortescue vacated, at the same time 
sncceoding John Bright [q. v. Suppl.] os 
president of tho board oi trade (14 Jon. 
1871). Inliis new cimacityhe deserved well 
of tbo public by the oftective measures which 
he toolc to constrain railway directors to he 
more careful of the lives of their passengers. 
In general politics he still followed Glad¬ 
stone unwaveringly, even supporting him on 
tho Irish iinivcrsity question. At t he general 
election following the dissolution of parlia¬ 
ment ill .lullnary 1874, he was rejected hy 
his old coiistiliiency, CO. Louth, (lowasat 
once (27 Feb. 1874) raised to the peerage as 
Baron (Jiirlingford of Carlingford in the 
ominty of Louth. On the delocliou of llie 
Duke of Argyll from Ulndstonc’s second 
adiuinistralionoii the promise of a new Irish 
land bill, Onrliiigford accepted the privy seal 
(2 May 1881), and defended tho Irish poliey 
of (ho fiovoriiinoiit in no hesitating or halt- 
liuarli'u manner, ilo look an important part 
in framing Uliidstoiio’s seemul Irish Land 
Act, and conducted it through the House 
of Ijords, lie succeeded Loid iSpi'iicer ns 
president of the ooiinoil on 19 March 1883, 
holding tho privy seal with the olllee of pre¬ 
sident until Marcli 1886. Ho relainod the 
presidency of tho council iiiiiil the fall of 
(lladstone's government in June 1886, 
Oarlingford's views on tlie Irish question 
were based uii an intimate knowledge of tho 
Irish people, and matured by independent 
Ihouglil. lie had been among llw earliest 
advooales of the policy of conciliation, and 
his coiicuiTCiicc in the late developments of 
tho Uladsloiiiaii policy had been uncon¬ 
strained by party considerations. But he 
had never contemplated any tampering with 
the union, and ho consequently declined to 
follow his oldchiof, Gladstono, in his espousal 
of the homo rnlo cause in 1886. lie joined 
the rnnlrs of the liberal unionists, but spent 
Ills closing years in comparative retirement, 
lie was president of the Liberal Unionist 
Association of Somerset, for whioli county 
ho was a magistrate. lie was also lord lieu- 
toAant of Essex (1878-92). He was K.P, 
(Ibom 1882), and succeeded his brother as 
second Baron Clermont on 29 July 1887. 
By his death without issue at Marseilles, on 
SO Jqu. 1808, his lianonrs became extinct. 
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Ills remains were interred on 6 l^b. at 
Ohewton Meadip. A full-lengtb portrait of 
Oarlingford, byTissot, which is not however 
a good likeness, belongs to his nephew, Mr, 
3?. Urquhort; there is also a bust of him exe¬ 
cuted late in life, 

Garlingfovd was a man of amiable charac¬ 
ter and engaging manners, but the enviable 
position which he occupied in society was 
largely due to the tact and accomplishments 
of his wife, R’ances Elisabeth Anno, countess 
■Waldegrave [q. v.l whom he married on 
36 Jan. 1863. To "her ha was indebted for 
counsel and encouragement through the most 
active part of his public career, and her 
death in 1879 was a lasting sorrow. 

The Oounleas Waldegrave left to Lord 
Carlingford for life, and then to the Wal¬ 
degrave family, the Waldegi-avo property— 
Strawberry If ill, Ohewton m Somerset, and 
Dudbraok in Essex—which Iior former hus¬ 
band, the seventh Earl of Waldegrave, had 
left to her abaolutelv. In order to relieve 
the estates of heavy "burden, Strawberry Hill 
was sold after the countess’s doath, and 
JDudbrook shortly before Carlingford died; 
on his death the Ohewton in-opcrty reverted 
to the ninth Earl Waldegrave. 

[Oxford llonouta Kagistcr; Official Lists of 
hlemb, Pari.; Poster's Alumni Oxuu.; llnn- 
said's Pari. Dab. 3rd aar. vcviii-coo.; Malmes- 
buiw's Memoirs of an Hx-Minisl or, n. 388; Mrs. 
Bishop's Memoir of Mrs, lirqulmrl (Carlingfunrs 
sister); Sulborno's Momorinls, Porsoiml and 
Political; Man of the Tima (lS9o); Uurka’a 
Peerage (1898); G, 1C. C[okayne|’s Oompluto 
Peerago; Timea, 1 and 7 Vah. 1898; Ann. Jtag. 
1898, h. 137; lluydn's Book of DignitioR, oil. 
Ookerby.’l J. M, B. 

FOKTESOUE, KIOIIAKD (rf. 106C), 
governor of Jamaica, was at the eomnienoe- 
ment of the campaign of 104J a lientenant- 
colouel in the parliamentary army under the 
Earl of Essex. He attested the capitulation 
of that army at Lostwit hid, and eomraanded 
a regiment of foot at the second battle of 
Newbury in October 1044 (Rushwokth, v. 
701, 700, 733). Forti'soue was a colonel in 
the new model, and bis regiment was one 
of those detached by Fairfax to the relief of 
Taunton in May 104C. Consequent ly bo won 
not present at Naecby, but he took part in 
the storming of Ilridgcwater, Bristol, and 
Dartmouth. Pendeunia Castle Burrendorod 
to him on 16 Aug, 1646, after a lengthy 
siege (Si’KiGGB, Anglia Sedivim, pp. 19,77, 
107,181, 300-10). 

Fortescue supported the parliament in the 
attempted disbanding of May 1847, and 
undertook to serve iulreland. Consequently, 
when the army triumphed oyer the pavlia- 1 


ment.he lost his commission, and was ano. 

eeedod in the command of his regimMin!! 

ColouelJohnBMk8tead[q.v.]((7fe,ip‘J 

1 . 3, 12, 1C; Eosuwokth, vi. 466) h?! 
political conduct was probably dictated tv 
his preshyterian sympathies; in legi i,; 
undertook a journey to Scotland on TnunZ 
to ini eroede for Christopher Love [q. v 1 'su! 
found no support in the army, and waa’^ea 
prisoner by moss-troopers (AxBmis.letteri 
front. Roundhead Officers in Scotland, p 371 
In 1664 he was oiTerud by Cromwell ihe com. 
mand of a regiment in the expedition to tk 
West Indies under General BobertVanahW 

rq.v.]Inthehopoofobtainiugnayaientrfik 

large arrears due to him for his 
vices, and from zeal to propagate the gospel 
he accepted the command, and sailed witli 
Venables in December 1664. When Maior- 
^enernl Hoane was killed in the attaiSoa 
St. Domingo, Fortescue became major-gene- 
rnl in his place, and on 24 June 165B he 
succeeded Venables as commander-in-chief 
of the forces in Jamaica. Cromwell com- 
mendod him highly for undertaking thw 
heavy responsibility. ‘ I do commend,'said 
he, ‘ in the midst of others’miscarriages yonh 
constancy and faithfulness to your trust.,, 
and taking care of a company of poor keep 
loft by their shepherds: and be assured that 
as tliat wbieh yon have done hath been 
good in itself, and becoming an honest man, 
BO it bath a very good savour here with all 
good Christians and all true Englishmen, 
and will not bo forgotten by me os oppo^ 
tunity shall servo’ (CiKLytiD, Cromwell, Let¬ 
ter 200). Eorteseno behaved well throughout 
the disasters which befell the expe&on; 
he was a good ollie,or, and popular with the 
aimiy under his eommnnd, but unequal to 
the task of founding a eolonv with such un¬ 
promising material. He died in October 
]06f) (TiiDELon, iv. 163). 

Several petitions addressed by his widow, 
Mary Forloscue, to Cromwell and to Charles 
II are among the State Fapers (Cal, State 
Payers, Dom. 1606-6, pp, 246, 202; Cal 
State Papers, Col. 1061-8, p. 62), Maliy of 
Ms lellors are printed In Thurloe’s State 
Papers. 

ISpriggo’s Anglia Bodiviva; Thurloe Papers, 
vois. iii. iv.; Pirlli’s Narrative of General Vena- 
birs (Boyui Historical Soc.), 1000; Cal. of Col. 
Btate Piipora; othor anthoritios mentioned in 
the article.] 0. H. P. 

FOETNUM, CHAELES DEUEl’' ED- 
WAED (1820-1899), art collector and 
benefactor of the university of Oxford, bom 
on 2 March 1820, was the only survivingson 
of Charles Fortnum (1770-^1800), by his 
wifo Dtetitia (n6e Stevens), widow of E, 
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in the royal navy. lie 
"y PvateV educated on account of Lis 

went to South Australia, 
1 ,„B lie acquired a cuttle ranch. lie had 
rLd knowledge of chemistry Mid minera- 
S and put it to use in tlio discovery of 
to kontacute copper mine lu the Mount 
f ft- jange, ten miles from Adelaide, 
ttouKh he reaped no pecuniary profit front 
fto discovery (Hoduer, Jlist. qf South 
Amiralia, 1893, i. 190). lie also formed a 
considerable collection of insects, birds, and 
rentiles, a number of which he presented to 
the British Museum, while others are in the 
Hope collection at Oxford. Leaving Aus¬ 
tralia in 1846 he traveUed in Europe, chiefly 
engaged in making his collect ions of worlts 
of^. He was one of the first Englishmen to 
appreciate the products of the minor arts of 
the Italian renaissance. At a time before 
puakin had changed artistic fashions and 
directed attention to other objects in Italy 
than ‘pictures of the grand style and classi¬ 
cal antiques,’ Fortnum was engaged instudy- 
ing the history of European art and in form¬ 
ing his illustrative collections of majolica, i 
iidla Eobbia ware, bronsos, Ilispano- 
Jloreaque dishes, and the like. On settling 
in Eusland he soon hocame known as on 
anthon^. In 1868 ho was elected a follow 
of the Society of Antiquaries. At the rc- 


tlie Maiolica, ilienano-iVLorosco, I'ersian, 
iamascus, andEhottianWaroa in the South 
Kensington Museum,' which was published 
in 1873, and the ‘ llesoriptive Oataloguo of 
Bronzes of Euronoan Orig m ’ in that museum, 
published in 18711. 

Fortmim’s slrnngo.st claim to regard is 
based on his splendid henefuetion to Oxford 
University, lie was the second foundur of 
the Ashmolean Mtiseum. Formerly the 
collections of Elias Ashmolc [q. v.) and 
John Tiadescant (ItiOS-lOOU) [q. v.T were 
stored in an inadocmatu building in Broad 
Street. Fortiutra admired the elTorls of Dr. 


Beaumont Street, whither the Ashmoleail 
collections wore removed in 1897. Bis own 
collections were presented in 1888, and in 
the followi^ year ho received the honorary 
degi’ee ofD.OTL. firomthe university. In 1889 
also he was elected a trustee of the British 
Museum. 

Fortnum was on alderman of the Middle¬ 
sex county council, and a deputy-lieutenant 
of the county. He was vice-president of 
the Society of Antiquaries and of the Hoyal 
Archoeological Institute, He died without 
issue at his residence, the Hill House, Stan- 
more, Middlesex, on 6 March 1899, and was 
buried in Highgate cemetery on 11 March. 
He was twice married: first, on 7 March 
1848, to Fanny Matilda (d. 1890), daughter 
of Thomas Keatsand secondly, on 27 Oct. 
1891, to his cousin Mary, only child and 
heiress of Oharles Fortnum (d. 1846), cap¬ 
tain in the 1st royals. His widow, Mary, 
survived him about a month, dying oil 
9 April 1899. IIo bequeathed a coneider- 
ablo sum to the university of Oxford for the 
benefit of tlie Ashmolean Museum, and a 
less amount to the British Museum, 

Besides the works already mentioned Forl- 
num was the author of: 1. ‘ Maiolica. A 
historical Treatise on the glazed and ena¬ 
melled EartheiiwaroB of Italy, with Marks 
and Monograms i also some notice of the 
Persian, DamaBciis, Ebodian, and THspano- 
Moresque 'Wares,’ Oxford, 1890, 8ro, 
2. * A Descriptive Catalogue of the Maiolica 
and Enamplled Earlhonwore of Italy, the 
I'ursian, DamiUiCiis, Rhodian, llispano- 
Moresqiie, and some Froncli and other 
■Wares in tho Ashmolean Museum, Fortnum 
Oollection,’ Oxford,1897, 8vo. IIo also eon- 
tributed several papiuTS to ‘Archa'ologitt’on 
early Ohristiim gems and rings, and on the 
royal collection of gems, including the 
diamond signet of Iloiirietta hlaria, which 
ho presoiilcd to Oueoii 'Victoria in 1887. 

[Timas, 10, 11 Mnn'h, 7 Aug. 1800 ; Burko's 
Landed Qoiilry of Groat Britain, 1803; Ken 
and Women of the Time, 1800.] E, 1. C, 


Arthur John Evans, the keeper (from 1884 POSTER, MYLES BIRKET (1826- 
to 1908), to arrange tho colIcctiimH and to 1809), painter, born at North Shields, 
make them useful educationally. IIo olforod Northumberland, on _4 Feb. 1826, was the 
not only Ins own seriee ui'roiiaissance objects, sixth of the sevon children of Myles Birket 
hutalsoalarge amount of property for the en- I'ostor (1786-1801), by Ann, only daughter 
dowmeiit of the museum and tho augmenta- of Joseph King of Newoastlo-on-Tyne. His 
tioii of the keeper’s stipend on ooiidition father woa A member of an old north-country 
that buildiitgs wero erected sufficient to ac- Quaker family, thO Fostero of Cold Hesledon, 
commodate the collections. AJler some op- Durham,and HebblethwaiteHaU, Yorkshire, 
position Ills ofler was accepted, the arrange- Ho removed to Loudon in 1880, and the boy 
meats being finally settled in 1892. An was educated at a preparatory school at 
evtensive series of rooms was added by Tottenham And at the Quaker Adademy at 
tlie uniyevsitjr to the university gallorios iu Hitchin, Ilortfordakire, where he had lessons 
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^XwT^ngly opposed to literal tran- 
tfrints from “a^® -without selection. 

S a time he painted also in oils, and ho 
eihibited fourteen oil-paintings at the Royal 
AMdemv between 1809 and 1877, alter which 
ftSoned oils altogether In 1870 he 
«as elected a member ot the Royal Academy 
of Berlin, lie occasionally etched reproduc¬ 
tions of his own pictures for publication 
/ iCrosaing the Broo^’ 1S83; • Home, Snmet 
home,’ 1891), and a plate etched by him 
after Frederick Walker, ‘Driving Geese, 
Cookliam,’ was published in 1887. Many of 
bis drawings have been reproduced by 
ckromo-litbograpby. A series of tbirly-ftvo 
lithograpbs of views of Brittany was pri¬ 
vately printed in 1878, and ‘ Some I’lneos of 
Note in England’ (twenty-five drawings 
ttansfen'ed to stone, with dcscriiitive notes 
by the artist) appeared in 1888. 

la his early days Foster had lived at St. 
John's Wood. In 1801 ho removod to 
IVifley, Surrey, where ho purehased some 
land and built a hotiso for himsolf ('fho 
Hill) in 1883. Here ho formed a lino col¬ 
lection of books, china, English water-colours, 
and other pictures, ineliiding a series of seven 
jaintinga of St. George by Burno-.Tonas. The 
house and the collections which it contained 
were sold in 1894. Foster had a lai;go circle 
ofiViands, especially among artists; Frederick 
IVolker [q. v.] was one of his most constant 
companions and guests at Witley, and oxcr- 
ciaed some influence upon his figuro-paint- 
iug. 

Foster died ot Woybridge on 27 March 
1899, and was buried on 1 April at Witley. 
He married, first, in ISoU, ]ii.s cousin Ann, 
daugliter of Robert tipcnco of KovthSluolds, 
by whom he had five children, the second of 
whom was the water-colour painter and illus¬ 
trator, William Foster. Ills first wife died 
in 1859, lie married secondly, in 1864, 
Frances, daughter of Dawson Watson of 
Sedburgli, and sister of the ■water-colour 
painter, James Dawson WnUon. 

A portrait, engraved on wood, was pub-| 
liahod in 1890 ns the frontispiece to * Pictures 
of Rustic Landscape, by Birkot li'ostor.’ i 

[The Alt Annual for 18'JO (Christmas num- ^ 
bar of the Art Journal), by Marcus B, lluiah, i 
with portrait, niustrntions, and list of books 
illaatratodbyJBirkotFoster; Atlionienm, 1 April 
1800; Morning Post, 28 Murch 1880; Daily 
Telegraph, 29 March 1809.] 0. D, 

FOSTER, VERB HENRY LEWIS 
(1810-1900), philanthropist, bom at Oopon- 
bagen on 26 April 1810, was the third son 
of Sir Augustus John Foster, first baronet 
q.v.], by his wife, Albinia Jana {d, 28 May 
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1867), daughter of George Vere IIohart,and 
granddaughter of George Ilohart, third earl 
of Buckinghamshire [q.v.1 He was educated 
nt Eton, and matriculated from Christ Church, 
Oxford, on 30 May 1838. From 1842 to 
1843 ho was attached to the diplomatic mis¬ 
sion of Sir Henry Ellis (1777-1866) fq.y.] 
at Rio de Janeiro, and from 1846 to 1847 to 
that of Sir William Gore Ouseley [n.v,] nt 
Monte Video. In 1847 ho visited Ireland 
with his eldest brother. Sir Frederick George 
Foster, at the time of the potato famine. 
They endeavoured to relieve the wonts of 
the Btorving peasants, and Vere Foster was 
80 much impressed with the misery which 
he had encountered that from that time he 
made the social advancement of the Irish 
people the chief concern of his life. Turning 
Iiis attention to the question of emigration 
ho made three voyages to America as a 
steerage passenger in an emigrant ship to 
acqnamt himself with the treatment of emi¬ 
grants, and was greatly concemod by the bad 
accommodation. Ho was afterwards en¬ 
abled to lay his experiences before a parlia¬ 
mentary committee, and by his testimony 
had no inconsiderable share in procuring 
the passugc of remedial legislation. On the 
outbreak of tlie civil war in the United 
States in 1801 emigration was checked for 
a time, and Foster took up earnestly the 
improvement of education in Ireland. lie 
contributed largely for the provision of 
bettor school accommodation and apparatus, 
and gave grants in aid of building several 
hundred new sohool-houses. 

In 1870, on tlio recurrence of severe dis¬ 
tress in 1 relond, Foster t nrnod with increased 
iudustiy to promoting female emigration to 
the United Slates and the British colonies. 
Young women wore assisted partly by means 
of subsoriplions, but chiefly nt Foster’s own 
cost. During the whole period of his activity 
over twenty-five thousand were thus aided, 
lie was heartily supported in his various 
projects both by the lioman catholic and the 
protestant clergy. 

Foster was also well known by bis series 
of copybooks in goneral use in llio United 
Kingdom. These comprised: 1,‘ Elementary 
Drawing Copybooks,' 1868, 2. ‘ Copy¬ 
books,' 1870, 8. ‘Drawing Oqiybooks,’ 

1870. 4, ‘Advanced Water-colour Drawing, 
1872. 6. ‘Public School Writing OopF 

books,’ 1881. 6. ‘ Simple Lessons in Water¬ 
colour,’ 1883. 7, ‘ Drawiiuf Books ... in 
Pencil and Wator-oolours,’ 1884. 8. ‘Paint¬ 
ing for Beginnors,’ 1884. 9. ' Upright 

Writing Charts,’ 1807. In 1898 he edited, 
under the title of ‘'I’he Two Duchesses,* 
London, 8vo, the family correspondence of 
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Georgiana Cavendish fq. v.], duchess of 
iDevonshire, and of Elizabeth Cavendish 

g .v.], duchess of Devonshire, lie died at 
elfast on 21 Dec. 1900, He tras unmar¬ 
ried, 

[Burke’s Peerage and Baronelego; Times, 
22 Dec. ISOO; Men and Women of the Time, 
1899.] E. I. 0. 


Moor Isles/ 1888, 1894. 12. 
the Ranks/1890,1891. IS.' Oriole’s Tl. ? 
ter/ 1893. A dramatised verstn 
‘First Violin,’by Sidnev BowkeCw^ 
duced at the Crown Theatre, Peekhsm®”* 
27 Moi-ch 1899. A portion of the sS^’I 

IS printed in ‘ The Library of FamonriiTe? 

ture/ vol. XX. 1900. ““tiiteta. 


FOTHERGILL, JESfilB (18151-1891), 
novelist, was eldest child of Thomas Fother¬ 
gill and of Anne liis wife, daughter of Wil¬ 
liam and Judith Coullate of Burnley, She 
was born in June 18G1 at Gheetham Hill, 
Manchester^ but removed when quite young 
to Rowdon in Cheshire, ten miles from Man¬ 
chester. Her father, who was engaged in 
the cotton industry, died in 1866, and shortly 
after Jessie Fothergill, with her mother, 
sisters, and brothers removed to Lillle- 
borough, near Rochdale. Jessie was edu¬ 
cated lirst in a small private school in Bow- 
don, and afterwards for some years in a 
boarding school at Harrogate, Wliun her 
education was completed she lived quietly 
at LittleboroUgh, studying the lifo led by 
tbe workers in tho cotton mills, tihe paid 
a hrst visit to Germany in 1874. On her 
return to England sho published her first 
novel, ‘Healey,’ in 1876. Thenceforth she 
devoted herself to literary work. In 1877 
she achieved a notable success with her 
third novel, ‘ The First Violin,’ The latter 
years of her life were spent ohietty ahraad. 
She passed the winter of 1890-1 in Rome, 
and died at Berne on 28 July 1891. A good 
portrait of her was publislied in Speight’s 
'Romantic RichmoncTshiru’ (1897). 

Miss Fothergill's novels largely depict lifo 
on the moorland, in the factories of Lauot- 
shira ondyorkshirej but she combined with 
the fruits of her ob-servation of the place.s 
where her lifo was mainly spent, enthusi¬ 
astic descriptions of the inlluuiice of mmsic. 
‘Cotton mills and music, miuiufacturiug 
England and Germany’ were the chief sub- 
jeole of her pen (JVovel lieview, May 1892, 
p. 166), Her plots wCre ratlier less eatisfac- 
torily devised than her studies of oluu'acter, 
which wore usually subtly and powerfully 
portrayed. 

She published (all in London) j 1.' Ifealey/ 
1876,1884, 2. ‘ Aldyth,’ 1876,1877, 1891. 

3. ‘The First Violin,’ 1877, 1878, 1879. 

4. ‘The Wollfields,’ 1880 (Holt’s ‘Leisure 

Hour’Ser.), 1881. 6. ‘ Kith and Kin,’ 1881, 
1882, 6. ‘ Made or Marrud,’ 1881 (Bentley’s 
Empire Library). 7. ‘ One of Three/ 1881 
(Bentley’s Empire Library), 8. ‘ Peril/ 
1884. 9.‘Borderland/1886,1887. 10.‘Tlio 
Lasses of Leverliouae,’ 1888. 11, ‘From 


[Speights Eomautic Eiohiaondshire, pt, 
et soq. her mformalion as to literary work Vr. 
Monchoster Quarterly, 1883, ii. S91_2- n 
Dial, Cliie.igo, 1880,1.136; The Eovel 
May 1892, pp. 153-00 j - 
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FOWLER, Sin JOHN, first baroaet 
(1817-1898), civil engineer, eldest son of 
John Fowler of Wadsley Hall, Sheffield by 
his wife Elizabeth, daughter of William 
Swann of Dykes Hall, was born on 16 July 
1817. He was educated at a private soboiil 
at Whitley Hall. After leaving school he 
became apupil of J. T. Lealhor, engineer of 
the HlielBcld waterworks; he then entered 
the employ of .John Uipeth Raatrick[q.T.l 
and was engaged on railway work on tbs 
London and Brighton line, and on the pto- 
jioscd Morecambe Bay lino. 

Two years later he nil nrned to Leather’s 
employ, and became rosidenl ongineer to the 
Stockton and Hartlepool line, on the com¬ 
pletion of which he was appointed enmneer, 
general manager, and locomolive supennten- 
dent. After si>rving for two years in this 
position, in 1844 he set up for himself in 
London as a consulting engineer, and was 
openpied inniuly in railway work in eomiec- 
(ion wilhthe lines from SheJIield to the east 
coast, aft erwards amalgiunal ed into the Maa- 
cliHhtor, Shellicld, and Lincolnshire Railway 
Company. In 1846 the famous railway 
mania attained its full proportions, and 
Fowler took an active part in the struggles 
over the numerous railway acts then pro¬ 
moted in parliament. 

lie designed the Pimlico railway bridge, 
which was fiiiislicd in 1860, and was the diet 
railway bridge across tho Thames within tbs 
metropolis. Probably the two works by 
which Fowler will be best known are the 
Metropolitan Railway and the great Forth 
Bridge. The Mol ropolil an Railway may be 
said to date from ] 863, when the first act was 
passed authorising the construction of a line 
from Edg'ware Road to Battle Bridge, King’s 
Cross, though the works were not commenced 
till March 1360. As soon as this first work 
was started, plans wore prepared for exton- 
siona of tho lino in both directions, and 
Fowler was responslhle for the grpatet part 
of these extenstonsi He also designed and 
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the oonstraction of anny of tlie 
‘Xeotinffbranch lines, such as the St, John s 
SiSfandothOM. The first section of 
the Jlettopolitan Railway was opened to the 
onblio on 9 Jan. 1808. 

^ While those works were boing- carried on, 
Fen-ler in 1870 wont to Norway as a member 
of a commission appointed by the Indian go¬ 
vernment to study the narrow-gau^e rail¬ 
ways in that eonntiy. The commission ad- 
voo^ed the 2 ft. 9 in. gauge for adopt ion in 
India for the light railways, but howler 
in a minority report claimed that 3 ft. 6 in. 
would be more suitable; the gauge eyen- 
tnahy adopted was the metre. 

Shortly before this, in 1869, during a visit 
for thesdee of his health to Egypt, Fowler had 
haen consulted by the khedivii, Ismail Pasha, 
with regard to a number of important engi¬ 
neering schemes, one of which was the con- 
atroctwn of a railway to Kliartoiim. Had 
this s^eme been carried out, probably tlie 
course of modern events in Egypt would 
haye been materially changed. Tlie know¬ 
ledge he gained of the country during the 
many years he was engaged in advising the 
hhedive on enginooriug matters was after¬ 
wards placed at the disposal of the Britisli 
goyernment, and for tlie sorvioos he rendered 
m this respect he was croatud a K.U.M.Q. in 


1886. 

In 1876 Fowler took into ^rtnership 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Benjaiuin) Baker, and 
this partnership proved very fniiti'nl iu en¬ 
gineering work of the groalest iiii]ior(anue. 
The work with which tho two partners will 
always be connected is tliat of tho Forth 
Bridge. Sir Thomas Bouoli [q. y.], the de¬ 
signer of the disastrous first Tay Bridge, had 
prepared plans for a bridge across the Forth, 
on the site of the present Hlruotnvo. Ills plans 
provided for a siispensiuii bridge, and the 
scheme had actually been sanclioiiod by act 
of parliament; the collapse of the Tay Bridge, 
however, in December 1879, put an end I o this 
scheme. Onl8Fub.l88l the raur great rail way 
companies interested in the crossing of the 
Forth requested thoir consulting ungiiiccrs, 
Thomas Elliott Ilan'isou[q. v.], W. ll.Bar- 
lt)w, and John Fowler (and associatod with 
them Mr. Benjamin Bakor) to report (1) as to 
the fosslbility of erecting a bridge over the 
Forth at this site, and (2) ns to the typo of 
bridge they would rocommoud. The report of 
these four engineers was sent in on 4 May 
1881, and in it they advocated the adoption 
of the cantilever type of bridge. 

This great structure, probably tho most 
remarkable piece of engineering work which 
has been carried out up to tlie present time, 
Was begun in 1883 and woe successfully 


completed in seven years, the contractors' 
being Messrs. Tanorod, Arrol, & Oompany, 
who signed the contract on 21 Deo. 1882. 
It was opened by the prince of Wales on 
4 March 1890. The two engineers mainly 
responsible for it. Sir John Fowler and Mr. 
Benjamin Baker, were rewarded, the former 
by the honour of a baronetcy (17 April 189^, 
and the latter by being created a R.O.M.B. 
They were also both awarded the Prix Ponce- 
let by the Institute of France (full acoounts 
of this bridge will be found in the special 
number of Miffineermg, 28 Feb, 1890; see 
also Proe, Inst. Civil Engineera, exxi. 809, 
and WnsTnopnir, The Forth Bridge, London, 
1890). 

The completion of this bridge marked' 
practically the end of Sir .Tohn Fowler’s 
active work as a civil engineer, lie became 
a member of tho council of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers in 1849, and occupied the 
post of president of that body in 1866--7, Ilia 
presidential address in 1860 (Proc. Inst. Qiml 
Engineers, xxv. 208) was a memorable one 
in the hi.story of engineering education in 
Great Britain, as it dealt almoat entirely 
with that subject, and as a result of it the 
institution created the class of student 
mmnbors, a step whioh has done much to en¬ 
courage the Bcieutifio training of young en¬ 
gineers. 

Fowler tried to enter parliament; he stood 
as conservative candidate for Tewkesbury 
in 1880, but was defeuted; and again in 
1886 be came forward as a candidate for the 
llallmuHliirc division of Yorkshire, but re¬ 
tired before polling day. He was devoted 
to country life and to sport, and was also 
a yachtsman; many of his most distinguished 
contemporaries in art and science during the 
autumn season were visitors at his beautiful 
home at Braomoife House, Ross-shire. He 
purchased tho property in 1866. He was 
a member of tlie engineer and railway volun¬ 
teer etalT corps from 1806 till his death; 
and iu 1B82 during the Southampton meet¬ 
ing he was president of section ‘ G' of the 
British Association. In 1890 he was Created 
honorary LL.D. of Edinburgh, 

Fowler died at Bournemouth on 20 Nov, 
1898. There is a portrait by Sir John Millais, 
and also a bust at the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. Sir John married on 2 July 1860 
Elizabeth, daughter of James Broadbeht of 
Manohestur, and had issuo four sons, of whom 
tlie eldest, John Arthur (6. 1854), succeeded' 
him iu the baronetcy. 

He published little except professional 
' Reports; ’ ‘ On best Gauge for Indian Narrow- 
gauge Railways,’ London, 1870; ‘ On thepro- 
posed Soudan Railway,’ London, 1873; ‘ On 
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the None Valley Drainage,’ London, 1868; borough with 'which Fowler -was •weU 
‘On a Sweet-water Canal through Ngypt’ quainted,ashohadmarried(on27 0ct 
(Fowler and Baker), London, 1884. a daughter of Mr. Alfred Fox, one of thewell 

[Lifo of Sir John Fowler, by T. Mnolcay, known qnaker family of that place. ThaFoi 

1900; obituary notices in Proe. Inst. Civil lamily were as a rule liberals in politics 
Engineers, vol. cxxxv,; Knginoering, 2 fi Nov. and Iheir innnonce could not be used in tii 
1898; Burke’b Pooivige, 1896.] T. H. B. support. Partly owing to this cause Iw 

failed in his first attempt: but two 

FOWLER, Sib ROBERT NICHOLAS, after, at the genorol election of 1868 iJwr 

first baronet (1828-1891), lord mayor of returned as member for PonrynandFahnouSi 

London, only oiiild of Thomas Fowler, along with Edward Backhouse EastwieV 
banker, of Oornhill, and Lucy (n6o Water- [q. v.] Ha hold tho seat till 1874, when he 
hous6ofLiverpool),wnabornatBmeoQrove, was defeated, and had temporarily to retin. 
Tottenham, on 12 Sept. 1628. He was odu- from parliament. 

catedchieflj’at home, but was for a short time Meanwhile, however, Fowler and hh 
at Grove House school, Tottanham,_ under friends had been patiently budding up a 

the head-mastership of Thomas Binns, a strong conservative party in the city of loa- 

denominational school for the sons of the don. He was now president of tho City Coai 
wealthier memhers of the Society of Friends, sorvative Association, and chslrman of the 

to which religious body Fowler’s parents City Carlton Club, and in 1878 he entered the 

belonged. As a hoy his chief characteristics corporotion, being elected as alderman for 
were his fondnesa for the study of history, the ward of Oornhill, in which his placeot 
hia keen interest in politics, and his extra- businesB was situated. In 1880 lie waste- 
ordinary memory. Through lifo he was a turned as member for tho city along with 
perfect storehouse of quotations from orators Alderman Cotton and Mr. Hubbard, the 
and poets, Greek, Roman, and English. In fourth seat being ocoupied by a liberal. This 
1846 he proceeded to University College, seat ho retained till his death. In the house 
London. He took sevoral xirizes in the he did not take a position as one of the front 
classes of the college, and graduated as B, A. rank of debaters, but bo was intensely loyal 
in tho imlveraity of London in 1848, taking a to hisparty, and of the throetra^tionuduties 
good place in tho hononre lisle, both classical assigned to a junior lord of the treasury, 'to 
and mathematical. After an interval of make a house, to koop a house, and to cheer 
travel and business he proceeded M.A. in the minister’ho (though bouiui by no official 
mathematics in I860. ties) certainly discharged the last with 

Fowler had now entered the hanking firm sulBcient ardour. His loud and ringing 
of Drewett & Fowlor (since amalgamated cheers, suggestive of the Luuting-fiel a, wifi 
with Prescott & Co.), in which his father lung be remembered by his contemporaries 
was a partner. He soon devoted his spare in tho House of Commons, 
lime and energies to the chief work of his life, In 1883 Fowlor was chosen lord mayor 

the reorganisation of tho conservative party of London. His election, which, owing to 
in the city of London. In the years between special oironmstances, came somowbat out 
the passing ofthe reform bill and the Crimean of the usual course, and sooner than he or 
war, the prevoiling line of thought in oily his friends expected it, was not altogether 
circleB,'and especially in those circles In which popular, and in his ofllcial progress through 
Fowler moved, was liberal (rather, liowovur, the city there were some imqualilied ex- 
of the whig than of the radical typo) ; but pressions of disapprobation: hut tho genial 
young Fowler, partly from an eiithusinslio nud goneroiis way in which he disoharifed 
admiration of his namcsalce, Sir Robert tUu duties of his olliou earned tho enthusiaa- 
Peel, partly from prolonged study of Mit- tic approbation of the citizens, as was clearly 
ford’s ‘ GUtor^ of Greece,’ but partly also shown by their plaudits when the time 
from tho original constitution of liis mind, camo for laying down his oillce in 1884, 
was an earnest, it might almost bo said a and also by his unanimous re-election to the 
fanatical, tory, for whom the newly coined vacant chair in April 1886, when the death 
word ‘consorvativo’ woe all too mild to of his sucoesBor, Aldermon Nottage, left the 
express the strength of his ahhorrouce for all Mansion House tenantless, 
demagogic ways. The event which excited most attention 

In July 1866 Fowler stood as candidate during his first tenure of the mayoralty was 
for the representation of tho city of London, his speeoh at tho banquet in proposing the 
but was defotilod by a largo majority. In hoalw of hor majesty’s ministers. As all 
the following year a vacancy occurred in the men know the intensity of his opposition 
representation of Ponryn and Falmouth, a to Gladstono’s policy, there was a good 


curiosity to sea how he would faro 
kuroposing hla health; but happily the love 
Homer, which was a common possession of 
w, and Buest. saved the situation. Aqiiotn- 

tion from the ‘Iliad ’ (xvi, 650) did justice to 
Jhssreat orator’s lighting powers, and won 
from Gladstone a hearty recognition of the 
lord mayor ‘os a frank, bold, ond courageous 
oBPonent in the House of Oommon8.'_ 

In July 1886, during the slioi't ndministra- 
tion of Lord Salisbury, Fowlor was orealod 
. baronet. Many years before this (in 1883) 
he had removed from Tottenham to (Jnstard, 
near Oorshnm in Wiltshire, an old property 
of his family, and there Iho rest of his life 
was spent, except for tlie periods of residence 
in London which were neocssilulod by Itis 
attendance in parliament, and for many long 
journeys to the Capo of Good Hope, <o India, 
Japan, and the United States, winch wore the 
faTOurite pastime of his later years. Ho was 
a keen huntsman, but practised no other form 


Both witli referenee to tlip trnllic in opium 
and the protection of the aboriginal races, 
be was a warm adrocateofthophilnnlliropio 
side of the question, and hero lie aomelimoa 
found himself in o])pohitloii to_ the ollicials 
of his own party—a severe trial to one so 
strongly imbued as he was with the ideas of 
partyloyalty. 

At the age of tliirty-tlivee ho reliMiiished 
his oonneotion with iho fiooiely of Friends, 
and was baptised into the oliurch of Fug- 
land. He belonged to the evangelical echool 
and was throughout his lilo a mnii of 
strong and deep religious fooling. Ilolh 
during his mayoralty and in after years ho 
often preached at the theatre eervicue which 
were commcncod at the inetanco of Lord 
Sliaftaabury for the working men of JjOndon. 

Fowler died of pneumonia at his London 
house In Harley Street on 33 May 1801. Ho 
was hurled in the churchyard of Oorsham. 
A portrait by Frank IIoll and a marble 
bust are at Gastord; another portrait hangs 
in the Guildhall, Iiondoii. lie married, in 
October 1863, Charlotto Fox of Fiilmoutb, a 
first cousin of Caroline Fox [q. v.] Mrs. 
Fowlsr died in December 1870, having boon 
the mother of eleven children, of whom ono 
died in childhood. The only eon, Thomas, 
succeeded his father in the biaronetcy. 

Fowler’s only contribution to litoraturo 
was 'A Visit to China, Japan, and India,’ 
published in 1877, 


[Fiivate information.] T. H-x. 


FOX, Sra A-M (1813-1893),prime 
minister,colonial si'crolary, and native mini¬ 
ster of New Zealand, born at Woetoo, Dur¬ 


ham, in 1813, was the son of George Townfl- 
hond Fox, deputy-lieutenant of Durham 
county. lie was admitted commoner of 
Wadham College, Oxford, on 28 April 1838, 
graduated B.A, on 23 Feb. 1832, and M.A, on 
6 June 18.39. Ho was colled to the bar from 
the Inner Temple on 29 April 1843, and in 
the same year ho emigrated to Now Zealand. 
There in 1843 the Now Zealand Company ap¬ 
pointed him their resident agent at Nelson, 
in succession to Captain Arthur Wakefield, 
killed in the so-called Wairau massacre [see 
under WAKnifini.n, WiIpLUm Hatwabd]. 
Five years later Governor (Sir) George Grey 
[q. r. Suppl.] made him attorney-general for 
the south island of the colony; but Fox, who 
had thrown himself into the agitation for self- 
government, then at its height, resigned his 
post 08 a protest against the governor's dila¬ 
tory action in the matter. The New Zea¬ 
land Company then madehim their principal 
agont in tho_ colony, and the settlers of the 
central dial ricts ohoao him to ropresont them 
on a mission to London to urge at Downing 
Street their demands for a constitution. 
The colonial oJlico, howovor, refused to re¬ 
ceive him, and ho roturned to New Zealand 
after travulling in the United States. 

The first New Zealand parliament met in 
1664, the second in 1866. It was on 20 May 
of that year that Fox ousted the short-lived 
Sowell ministry [see SrwEiT., Ubnby] onrl 
first took olllco, only to bo himself ejoclecl 
thirteen days afterwards by Mr. (afterwords 
Sir TSdward) Stnilbrd, Five years loter he 
turned tlio tables upon his opponent, and 
this tinio roluined Iho prcmiorsiiip for thir- 
toon months (1801-2), a period wliicli curi¬ 
ously onougli was almost preoiaoly tlio 
duration of his third tenure of ollico (1803—J). 
In .lanuary 1809, after again defeating Mr. 
Stafford, ]ie_ formed a ministry with iho aid 
of (Sir) Julius Vogel [q. v. Suppl.], which 
lasted until September 1873. Beaten then 
by his old odversary bo quickly had his re¬ 
venge,but did not resume his position ns head 
of his psrty e.\'cept for five weelcs in 1873. II is 
voluntary resignation of the premiership in 
March 1873 ondod his career as minislor, for 
it wos followed by his retiremonlfrom parlia- 
moiit; and though in 1870 he camo back again 
to lead the consorvatives against Sir George 
Grey, ond carried a vole of no-confldouce 
against Grey’s ministryho lost Ilia own seat 
alter the dissolution wliiclionstiod, and never 
again took part in politics. He did most 
useful work in 1P80 os joint commissioner 
with Sir Francis Bell in settling the native 
lond diiims on the west eoa&t of the north 
island in an equitable manner—a work tbe 
unfair postponement of wbicb had bred 
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great discontent and alarm. Fo-t had been 
made K.O.M.G1. 24 May 1879. The rest of 
his public life was devoted to an earnest 
advocacy of tomperancc. The prohibition 
movement, now so strong in New Zear 
land) owes m,uch to his long and zealous 
he^. 

Fox’s active career was chiefly martod by 
the part he took in gaining self-government 
for New Zealand; by has efTorts, finally 
successful (thanks to the skill of Sir Donald 
McLean, native minister in his fourth cabi- 
noQ, to arrange a lasting peace with the 
native tribes; by the support he always 
gave to provincial institutions, and by his 
vigorous defence of the New Zealand colo¬ 
nists against the charges made against them 
in Fnglond of forcing on wars with the 
Maori in order to grab their lands. Ilis 
chief book, ‘The War m Now Zealand ’ (Lon¬ 
don, 1860,8vo; another ed. 1866), is not only 
a warm vindication of his follow-colonists 
from these accusations, but a trenchant, and 
in places caustic, criticism of the conduct of 
the native war by the English military 
leaders. It remains one of the host written 
and most interesting hooks on any period 
of Now Zealand history. Another volume, 
‘The Six Colonies of Now Zealand’ (Lon¬ 
don, 1861,8vo), has some value as a brief 
sketch of the colony in 1861. Ills other 
publications were: ‘A Treatise on Simple 
Contracts ’ (London, 1842,8vo), written be¬ 
fore his emigration; a pamphlet, ‘TTow 
Now Zealand got its Constitution’ (Auck¬ 
land, 1890, 8vo); and a ‘Eeport on the 
Settlement of Nelson in New Zealand’ 
(London, 1849, 16mo). 

Fo.v died at his residence near Auckland, 
Now Zealand, on 23 .Tune 1S9.S, aged 81 
(Times,24 Juuel893). Fox’s gonorous nature 
and quick impulsive temperament mado him 
an impatient critic alike of Sir George Groy’a 
devious tactics, and of the slow-moving 
policy of the colonial olRce. The samo quali¬ 
ties caused him to show to belter advantage 
as the fighting leader of an opposition than 
when on the defensive as miiiislcr. 13at as 
his colony’s strenuous champion and ns tho 
far-sighted advocate of peace and temperance, 
he is rememherod with reverence in Now 
Zealand. 

[Gardiner’s Jleg. Wailham Collogo; Fox’s 
The Six Colonioii of New Zealand, London, 1861; 
The War in New Zealand, Xiondon, 1866; Gis¬ 
borne’s New Zealand Enlers and Statesmen, 
London, 1897; Eusden's History of New Zealand, 
Melbourne,^ 1806; Mennell’s Dictionary of Aus¬ 
tralasian Biography, London, 1892; Cox’s Mob 
of Hark in New Zealand, OhrUtcharoh, Now 
Zealand, 1838.] W. P. B. 


FEANKLAND, Sib EDWaSTtmT 
1899), chemist, was bom at OhurchM^ 
near Lancaster, on IS Jon. 1826. He w™/ 
from seven to twelve to a school in Lancu^. 
kept bv James Willasey (to whom he 
later that ‘he owed the development 3 
training of the faculty of observation’! 3 
then to the Eoyal Grammar School,imietX 
Eov. James Beetham. He was apprenticpH 
about 1840 to Stephen Eoss, a d j 
Oh.o&>pfiiuo^ LjQiTicn>stcr| ‘wLotii hs worltfid 
fourl een hours a day. During Ms apprentice- 
ship he learnt chemistiy from Christopher 
Johnson and his son, Dr. James Johnson who 
evicted a tenant from a cottage to turn it 
into a laboratory for Frankland and other 
lads. In 1846 I'kankland went to the Mu¬ 
seum of Practical Geology, London, to stnav 
under Dr. Lyon (later Baron) Playfair [a, vl 
Here ho made ooquaintaneo with Adolph 
Wilhelm Hermann Ifolhe, then Playfair’s 
assist ant, who, like Frankland, rose lata to 
the front rank of chemists. Tho two men 
published an interesting paper on the con- 
version of ethyl oynuide into propionic acid 
(dfcOT. GArtB. Soo. 1817, iii. 3861, a reaction 
which Dumas and others showed a few 
months Intor to bo typical of a serios of re¬ 
actions which rendered iiossible the synthesis 
of all the fatty acids (Q>mj>tes Jlendtu de 
I’Acaddmte des Saienees, xxv. 883, 666). 
Dumas’s results wore confirmed by FronlJand 
and Kolbe later. 

In 1847 Frankland was elected F.0.8,, and 
in the same year became teacher of chemis¬ 
try at Queonwood Uollego, Hampshire [ms 
Rdjioitpson, OnoBau], where Jolm TynM 
fq. V.] was teaching mathematics. The two 
men rose at 4 A.ur. to u.\cliange lessons hs- 
foro school work began. Frankland during 
tho same period started in tho school labora¬ 
tory his classical research on the isolation 
of the ‘ alcohol-radicles,’ whose existence 
had bill'll post ulated by Eoburt (afterwards 
yir) Kano ]q. v.], Berzelius, and Liebig in 
1833 and 1834. In 1847 Frankland went 
with Kolbo for three mouths to work undsi 
tho great chemist, Eobort Wilhelm Bunsen, 
at Marburg; and in tho autumn of 1848 
Fraiiltlaiid and Tyndall throw up their ap¬ 
point meui s to outer that imiversity, Befides 
carrying out subsidiary work with Kolbe, 
Ifr'ankland continued here the study of the 
action of zinc on tho alkyl iodides, which 
proved in bis hands one of tho moat fruitful 
in the whole range of organic cheoniatiy, 
and tho investigations directly derived fipm 
it were earned on by Frankland down to 
the year 1865. It led to the synthesis of 
the ‘orgauo-metaUic’ componuds, to that of 
‘orgaiio-boron’ compounds, of acids of tho 
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rT'o and acrylic series, and espocially of 3 March 1869 he read os the Bokerlon leo- 
*2ain important hydrocarbons, which were tnre his fourth memoir ‘ On Organo-metaUio 
ft immemate object of Fronkland’s search; Bodies.’ In the summer of 1869 he was 
j,g called the ‘ alcohol-radicles,’ be- asked, together with Professor August Wil- 
iWnK them to constitute a series idontical helm Ilofmann, to report to the metropolilau 
n Mmpcsition, but isomeric, with the hydro- board of works on some means of deodorising 
mrbons of the marsh-gas series or ‘ hydrides sewage, which was then sent raw into the 
f the alcohol radicles.’ Carl Scliorlemmer Tliamos, and had caused the river to become 
?n T1 showed later that tho two series of ’ black and horribly offonsivo.’ This was 
minpoimds were identical. In 1819 Frank- the beginning of Fronkland’s work on water 
land graduated Ph.D. in Mnrburgj and then analysis and water purification, which later 
wenttoworkunder JustusLiobiginGLcssen. absorbed a groat ^t of his energies. On 
In 1850 he was elected to tho profossorsiiip 20 Aug. 1869 Frankland and T^dall 
in chemistry at the Putney College for Civil ascended Mont Blanc, and were the first to 
Engineering, where ho was a colleague of spend a night on the summit (^vpermental 
plnyfiur, and in 1861 to tho profeesorihip ikeaeafches, p. 867). Frankland showed that 
in the newly founded Owens College at candles burnt at tho same rate under low 
blonchester. It was in Fronldaiid’s second almosphoric pressure at tho summit as at 
neper on the organo-metallic compounds, Chamonix, but gave out loss light. These 
read on 17 June 1862 before the Iloyal observations were the etarting-pomt for an 
Society {Phil. Trane. 1862, p. 117), that ho elaborate experimonlal investigation on the 
pointed out the ‘ general symmetry ’ of tho influence of almosphoric pressure on oom- 
formnlffi ^ a number of iiiorganlo and buBtion(pubrishod in the years 1861 to 1868), 
organio compounds, and suggested that in which ho demonstrated the unexpected 
'the oombining power of tlio attracting result that a oxyhydrogenfiamo may be made 
element ... is always satisfied by tho to give out a oontmuous spootriun. Jlis ex¬ 
game number of,.. atoms,’ and thus intro- poriments led him in 1867 to suggest tliat 
ducsd mlo chemistry tho conception of tho luminosity of ilamos was duo not to the 
ralenoy, completed later by KolculO, A. S. presence of solid particles, as had boon pre- 
Conper, and Oannis-saro (FBAifKi.\Nn, Kv~ viously supposod by Sir Ilumpbry Davy 
«enm«ifoZJJe««a/r/je»,p,16'l),andnowform- [q. v.], but to dense gaseous hydrocarbons, 
mg an integral part of tho modern theory of Kcankland showed that change of tempera^ 
organic compounds. Franklaiid's theory ture afi'ected the spoctriim in the case of 
passed without uotico by the majority of lithium, this being the first ohsorvatioii of 
chemists. IColbo, however, after fitHt reject- the kind (Letter to Tyndall, 7 Nov. 1861, 
Ing them, was directly led by Frankland’s P/w7. Mai/. [4") xxii. 472), and made some 
suggestions to his theory of tho relationships further conlribntions to speetrum analysis 
of organio oeids, aldehydes, and alcohols, &o,, {Proa. Hoy, Soo. 1867 xvii. 288, 463, 1869 
which is of fundomontal imporlouco in the xviii. 70) in conjunction with (Sir) Norman 
evolution of the subject, Tho two men pub- Lookyor. On 4 May 1863 Frankland was 
lished a joint paper on tho question (wliioh elected < o the chair ol chemistry in the Ecyal 
appeared by accident in Kolbn's name only) Institution, which he retained till 1808. Ip 
in Liebig's ‘ Annalen,’ 1867, ci. 207, and this 1866 he was elected as Hofmann’s successor 
was folwwod by other paiiora by Kolbe. to tho chair of chemistry in tho Royrf Ool- 
Fronkland had already at Putney oogun to logoofOliemistryiOflcrwardsuiutodwiththo 
work at applied chemistry. In 1801 ho Royal School of Minos. In the lost of Pranlt- 
carried out an elaborate investigation on Jbind’s more extousive resoarches on organio 
■White’s hydrocarbon process for tho maim- ohomistry ho described, in conjunction wi^ 
feoturoof gas, ond in1863 invoiilod an argand Baldwin Francis Duppa, F.II. 0 . (obituary ipi 
burner, in which tho ‘ rogoneratlve ’ method Joum. Cheen, Sob, 1874, p. 1109), n genorel 
of utilising heat that would otherwise bo synthetic method of first-rate importance for 
wasted—a method, originally devised and the production of a large variety of fatty 
employed later on a manufocturhig scale by acids by the use of ‘ carbo-ketonic ethers.’ 
Sir 'William Siemens f q. v.]—^found an early A preliminary investigation on the subipot 
And probably indopendent appljoation (Ubti, had hoonpuhlished shortly before by Goutner, 
iHst, 0 / Arix (imi Mam{faeturee, 4th ed. ii. but the indopendent researches of Frankland 
662). On 2 June 1863 Frankland was elected end Duppa cover much wider ground, and 
P.IIS,, and in 1867he received a royal medal are regoraod as classical (see 'WjsuoiiiNirs in 
from the Royal Society. In the eome year Idebiffe Annalen, 1877, clxxxvi. 161). In 
he was elected lecturer on chemistry at 1860 Frankland proposed a now system of 
St. Bartholomeyr’s Hospital, London. On formnlte for organio compounds, hut i|i 
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proved insufficiently elastic for new develop- mistry,’ which includes the papers nublTlTj 
munts, end has not been generally adopted. down to that date. He also Mblished rt 
Frankland in 1866 was asked to continue following hooka; 1. ‘ How to teach Ck 
Hofmann’s monthly analyses of metropolitan mistry,’1876 (six lectures delivered in 
drinking water, and he continued to do this and summarised by Cl. Chaloner). 2 
for the registrar-general and for the local mioal Lecture Notes,’ lat edit. 1866• ^ 
government board, improving the inethoda edit. 1870-2 ; 8 rd edit. 1881 (in collabnrA 
and extending the scope of his investigation tion with F. K. .Inpp). 3. ‘ Inorganic Chs 
down to his death. Togetlior with his pupil, mistry,’ with F. 11. Japp, 1884. 4 i y 
Professor Henry Edward Armstrong, he Coiu-so of Lccluros on (Jns-lightiiig'fdBi;. 
devised new methods of water analysis, vered at tho Royal Instilutinn in Maret 
which he embodied inn book on the subject, 1867, and originally published in tha 
‘Water Analysis for Sanitary Purposes,’ ‘ Journal of Gas-light'ing’). lie alsofontri. 
published in 1880. buted articles on chemistry to the ‘Biiglish 

In 1808 a second royal commission on Cyclopindia,’ and ho gave a number of lee- 
rivers pollution, consisting of Major-general tnres before the Chemical Society and at 
Sir William Thomas Denison [q. v.], Mr. tho RoyaHnstitiition. 

John Chalmers Morton [see under MoRTOir, Desidea tho memoirs alluded to in detail 
John, 1781-1864], and Frankland, was ap- above, Frankland published an important 
pointed to complete the labours of the first thermo-ohemioal investigation in connec- 
oommission 11866-8), and to extend them to tion with the woll-linown ‘ Faiilhom’ er- 
Scotland. Iha new commission set up a porimciit of his hrothor-iii-law, A.Picfc and 
laboratory under the direction of F>anMnnd, J. Wislicenns, on the ‘ Origin of Muaculer 
and issued six annual reporta,1808-74,deal- Power’ (Phitoaophical Mag. [l]xxxi. 485 
ing with the pollution of rivers, tho piiriflca- xxxii. 182), tvliich they nttribiitod maialv 
tion of sewage, and tho domestic water to the combustion of oarboliydrates, and not 
supply. An immense amount of work was to that of mnsole-aiibstanco, a result which 
done on tlie river basins of England and has been aonerally condrmed. He devised 
Scotland, and tho work has served ns a fonn- wit h W. .7. Ward, ciwt ain improvemwita in 
dation for subsoquont investigations of pro- methods of gns-annlysis. IIo wrote several 
hlems still not satisfactorily solved. Frank- papers on meteorology (ospecinlly Alpine) 
land recognised the great superiority over and the glacial opooU,‘and ho suggested that 
other pracessea of intermittent downward tho peraietoncy of town-fog is due to aiilai 
filtration through land as a means of of coal-oil on tho surfaco of tiio minute 
sewage purifionlion. His investigations globules of water of which It is formed 
form the baeis of the hnotcriological proosss Frankland was an exceptionally hrilliairt 
of purification now extensively employed, and accnniplislicd man of science. In nearly 
Tho work on water oiialysie finally abeorbed every fresh rosunrch ho hroho new ground, 
nearly tho whole of Frnnkland's time not and laid tho foundations for important uork 
devoted to teaching. in tlio futuro. It. is by liis suggestion of the 

In 1886 ho resigned liis professorship at notion of vnloncy, and by tho great con- 
the Royal School of Mines, and wont to tributions to organic chemistry enumerated 
live nt his house, Tho Yews, at Roigato. above, that he will ho chiefly remembered. 
After his retirement he worked at the cho- FranklnmVs memoirs aro markedly clear in 
mistry of storage batteries (Proc. Hot/. Soo. general plan and in oxpreasion. IIo liad 
1883, XXXV. 67, and J 889, xlvi. 30 4), and fit tod groat mnnijuilat ivo skill m tho laboratory, 
hishouse with a bnttory devised onn system Frankland wns twico married: first, on 
ofhia own. Frankland died on9 Aug. 1890, 27 Fob. 1851, to Sophie, daughter of F. IV. 
after a short illness, nt Oolnn, Giulbrands- Fiok, chief engineer to the electorate of 
dalen, in Norway, whore for mnn^ years bo 1 fesse-CasHol ((/. 7 Jan, ]87‘1), by whom ho 
had spent his summer holiday in his favonrito had tlireo sons, Frederick William (6 .18 April 
pursuit of salmon fishing. 1864), sometime chief commissioner of go- 

The Royal Society’s Catalogno (carried vermnont insurance in New Zealand, and 
down to 1881) includes sixty-three papers Percy Foraday (6. 3 Oct. 1868), professor of 
hvFrankland alone, two incollaborationwiUi chomisliy since 1900 in tho university of 
Itolbe, fifteen with D. F. Duppa, one with Birmingham, the third dying in infancy, and 
H. E. Armstrong, three witli ,T. Norman two surviving daughtors; and secondly, in 
Lookyor, and ton with other chemists. In 1876, to Ellon (d. 20 Jan. 1899), daughter 
1877 he piiblishod, with a dedication to of G. If. Gronsido of the Inner Temple, by 
Bunsen, a volume of 'Experimental Ro- whom he loft two daughters. 

BcarohoB in Pure, Applied, and Physical Ohe- A marble modalUon of Frankland, by John 
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rnZk^n (1896), presented by hiniKolf, 
the obemistry lecture theatre of 
irtwens College; there is also a portrait 
W possession of the Storey Insti- 
tttte, Lancaster; and large .photographs m 
Z nossession of the Olieinicnl Society and 
he Koyal Institution, London. 

Tnl866 Frankland was nlcctod correspond- 
member, and in 1893 foreign assooinlo 
nrthe French Academy of Sciences. lie 
la also 0 member of tlie Royal Academy 
"fSeiences of Ravarin, and of the academies 
of Berlin, St. Petersburg, IJpsaln, ndiomia, 
imd New York. ITo was made D.O.L. (k- 
?,Sdin l870,andLL.n. Edinburgh in 1881. 
Hfl was elected ptesidi'iit of the Chemical 
Society for the years 1871-9 and 1872- 3, and 
waspresident of the newly croati'd Institute 
of Chemistry, from its foimdalinn in 1877 
to 1880; ho received the Copley medal of 
the Royal Society in 1891, and was olectotl 
foreiBU secretary of the .soeioly in 1895, an 
office which lie held till hia death. In 1887 
he became a J.P. for Surrey and in 1889 for 
London. In 1807, on the occaainu of Quoun 
Victoria’s diamond jubilee, ho was created 
KC.li. inreooguitiou of his services as water 
analyst to the government, lie woe a 
member, with Thomas lloiiry Ilu.rley [q. yX 
Tyndall, and others, of the X Club (L. 
finxinr. Life of IBuvky), 

[Beddoa tlio smucos moiUioiiod. otiitivirles in 
the following; Lancaster (innnlinn, 10 Ang. 
1899; Mining Journ. 10 Ang. 1800; Times, 
11 Ang. 1899; Nature, 17 Ang. 1800; Borichte 
i deutaclien chem. Goscllschaft, 1800, p, tiSiO 
(by C.Liebormnnn); Proe. Inst. Hoc. Civil Engi- 
noeis, 1800-1000, cxxxix. 313 (by Prof. Francis 
Robert Japp, F.tt.S.); leuieast or Ounvdiau, SuppL 
31 Oct. 1801; Cross F'Iq, try's Juurn. M.vrch 
1898; Manchester Memoirs, vol. xliv. p. xxxriii 
(by Prof. II. B. Dixon, F.11.S.); lotbor by Prof. 
John Attflold, F.Il.8., dnted 16 Aug. 1890, in the 
Chemist and Drnggiot; Frankhind's obituary of 
Tyndiill, Proc. Roy. Soc. 1891, vol. Iv. p. xvUi; 
Men of tbo Time, 1,9th edit.; Biogniph and 
Rerlew, 1880, iv. 336; Wanchebter (huirdinn, 
4 dan. 1861, p. 6; The Jnbilcn of tlio Chemical 
Society, 1898, pp. 67-00, 267, 260, and iiassim ; 
Thoropbon’sThe Owens Collogo, 1888; Ilnrtng’b 
The Owens Oolloge, 1899; Liulonburg's Bnt- 
wickolungbgoschichto dor Chomio, 2nd edit. 1887, 
pp. 243-63, 287; Womybs Reid's Memoirs .,. 
of Lyon Playfair, 1890, pp, 03, 06,176-8, 430- 
431; Ernst von Mayers Hist, of Oliemiatry, 
traobl. by MoO-owan, 2nd edit. 1808, inissiin; M. 
Eopp’sEutwicholung dor Chemio, 1887,passim; 
Scborlemmor's Rise &c. of Orgauio Ubomistry, 
2nd edit. 1804, passim; Roscoo and Sclior- 
lemmor'a Treatiso on Chemistry, vol, iii. pi. i. 
1881, pasbim; SoliUfor’s Text-book of Physio¬ 
logy, 1898, i. Oil: Brit. Mns. Oat.; Proc. Royal 
Institution, passim; Oxford Univ. Oalondor; 


Rognlntions See. of tbo Institute of Chemistry; 
Poggendorff's Biogr.-litornr. Ilandwortsrbuoh ; 
Record of the Royal Society, 1897; private in¬ 
formation kindly given by Franktand’s d.inglitar, 
Mrs. Frank Colenso, and his son, Prof. Percy F. 
Fr.mklnnd. A inomorial lecture on Frankland 
was delivered before the Chemical Somoty by 
Prof. II. E. Ainisltong, F,R,S.j P, J. H. 

FRANKS, Sin AUfJUSTUS WOL¬ 
LASTON {1826-1P97), keeper of tbe de- 
parlinoiit of British and medimval antiquities 
and cthn^raphy at tho BrilUh Museum, 
born at Qciu'vti on 20 March 1826, was 
elder son of Captain Frederick Franks, B.N., 
and of Frodcrica Anno, daughter of Sir John 
Baundurs Sebright [q. v.] His godfather was 
Williain Hyde Wollaston [q. v.], a friend of 
his mother. His early years were spent 
abroad, chipfly in Rome and Geneva. In 
So}iloml)pr 1830 ho wont to Eton, where he 
rcmninedtill 1843. On 10 June 1846 he was 
entprnd at Trinity College, Cambrid^, where 
he mul uatcil B. A. in 1810 and proceeded M. A. 
in 1832. TIo had no loaning towards mathe¬ 
matics, then in the ascendant at Cambridge, 
and he devoted his leisure to medimval 
aToh[Dology,aud began tho collection of rub¬ 
bings of sepulcbral brasses, which he con¬ 
tinued during his whole life, and ultimately 
gaio (0 the Socinty of Antiquaries. He 
wab ono of the founders of tho Cambridge 
Architoctural Society and an enrly member 
of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, while 
ho was also ono of tho four undergrad note 
members of the Ray Club. 

On leaving Cambridge Franke devoted hia 
energies to tho Royal Avchnological Insti¬ 
tute, n liand of young and vigorous workers 
llum nowly pstahlisliod, and ho laid fho foim- 
dalions of his great knowledge of ancient 
and mudieoval art, in arranging the collec¬ 
tions which formed an attractive feature of 
the inslitutn’s annual cnngrosscs. In 1860 
he undertook a doniiilo pioceof work as secre¬ 
tary of tho exhibition of medimval art, hold 
in the rooms of tho Sooiety of Arts, tho first 
of muT^ similar gathoring[s, and thejirocursor 
of Ih 0 (treat Exhibition of tho foUo wing year. 
The interest that he had shown in tho anti¬ 
quities of his own cnnnlry led to his accept¬ 
ing in 1861 a post as assistant in the depart¬ 
ment of antiquities in tho British Museum, 
where, until then, no attempt had been mode 
(0 form a scries of British remains. Here he 
found hia true vocation, and from that time 
until ho retired in 1896 ho hod but one idea, 
tho progress and enrichment of the collec¬ 
tions under his char^; his whole time and 
onoi'gies, and later hia more ample means 
also, were entirely dereled to this ono object. 
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Early in Us museum career, be'^ides editing 
a volume of Himyaritic inscriptions, Franks 
successfully performed the responsible duty 
of managme the purchases at the Bernal sale 
in 1865, me 'wMch the government had 
granted 4,000f.—a large sum in those days of 
small prices. The allegation often made in 
parliament and elsewhere, that at this sale 
the South Kensington iluseura (then atMarl- 
borough JElouse) and the British Museum com¬ 
peted against each other, is untrue, for at the 
Bernal, as at later sales, the two institutions 
employed the same agent, and were in daily 
consultation with regard to their respective 
purchases. When in I860 Edward Hawkins 
,(1780-18671 [q.v.] retired from the keeper- 
ship of the unwieldy department of antiqui¬ 
ties, which included all the antiquarian side 
of the museum, with the addition of the 
print-room, it was divided into sections; and 
finally, in ISfiCj the arrangement now in 
existence was inaugurated, under which 
Franks was appointed the keeper of the de¬ 
partment of British and mediscval antiqui¬ 
ties and ethqngraphy. Franks was a friend 
of the ethnologist, Ilanry Christy [q. v.], and 
Christy’s important museum of cthuological 
remains was left, on his death in 1865, to 
trustees, of whom Franks was one. By 
Franks's efforts the collection was presented 
to the British Museum, hat the collection 
remained in Christy’s house in Tictoria 
Street until 1883, when, by the romoval of 
the natural history collections to South 
Keusiugtou, room was at lost found for it in 
the buildings at Bloomsbury. Ethnology 
wga a new subject to Franks, but bis energy 
and perseverance were equal to tho task, and 
he arranged the collection in Victoria Street 
so that the public could be admitted to study 
it, and made such considerable additions, 
chiefly from his own resources, that by tlie 
time It reached the British Museum it was 
more than twice its original size. 

During the early years of his career at tlie 
museum Franlrn took a special interest in 
ceramics, and greatly helped Joseph Morryat 
in his hook on ‘ Pottery and Porcelain ’ (1861). 
He made a collection of both English and 
foreign porcelain and pottery, and some of 
the miest examples of Italian majolica in the 
British Museum were presented by him as 
early os 1866, At a later date, in order to' 
provide the trustees of the British Museum ! 
with a material argument in favour of a 
special grant for purchases at the Fouutaine 
sale [seeFouHTAiira, Sib AjrDBBW],he offered i 
to present objects equal in value to the grant 
applied for, viz. 3,000^., and the application | 
was successful. The porcelain of China on^ i 
Japan had always attracted him, and he j 


aimed at making as comprehensiTOrii;^'' 
tion as possible. _ He exhibited Ccolfr 
of eastern ceramics at the Bethnnl p ® 
Mupum in 1876, and printed a 
which a second edition appeored in 1R“- 
when he presented the collection to u' 
British Museum, though it wasnnt’ .a™ , 
thither until 1884. tL caraK 
pared with great care and stiU 
standard work on the subject. His mtete t 
in oriental art was not, however, confined til 
pottery; he made a large collection of oriet 
talart of diverse kinds, some of which la 
gave to the museum at intervals, whiled 
tnining certain classes of objects in order 
that the series might he made more perfect 
and that duplicate or inferior pieces Binht 
be eliminated. Ha thus kept in hispoe^ 
sion until his death the collection of Jamnete 
sword-guards and ivory canings(neKi 
partly with the object just mentioned, but 
more especially with a view to carrying out 
the plan he had long cherished of preparing 
and printing catalogues of the various col- 
lectiona he had formed before presenting 
thein to the nation—the end ho always bed 
in view. A great quantity of material for 
these catalogues hod been gotherod, but be 
wos not destined to carry out the scheme in 
full, and the catalogues of the oriental porce¬ 
lain and of 0 collection of continental porce- 
loin, now ot Bethnal Green, ore aU that be 
was able to complete. Another of bis most 
important collections was that of ancient 
finger-rings, of which he possessed a aeries 
quite unequalled, wliile drinkiiig-vesaela 
all kinds and materials formed another defi¬ 
nite class ; this collection was for many 
years during his lifetime on loan at the 
British Museum. Less well known was the 
oxtraordinnry collection of objects in gold 
from Baotria of tho time of Alexander the 
Great or earlier, which Franks obtained 
throiip'h Indian dealers, and augmented by 
acquiring the collection of Sir Alexander 
Cunningham [q. v. Suppl.] In addition to 
these he had a good cofleotiou of mediavtl 
and later jewellery, os well as several inte¬ 
resting finds of the later classical period 
The wiole of these various collections passed 
under his will bo the British Museum. 

The one aeg^niaition of recent times of 
which he was justly proud was the famous 
enamelled gold cup of the kings of Francs and 
England, which had %ured in the English 
royal treasury from Henry VI to James I. 
This he secured in 1892 for the British 
Museum from Mossrs.'Wertheimer, who ceded 
it at the price of S,000d they had paid its 
previous owner, Boron Pichon. In me first 
instance he actually bought the cup himself, 
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rr^^^ii^howed that hia collecting 
would be unduly limited by so costly 
and he therefore decided to appeal 
friends for help. The contributors 
• „Mpd some of the city compamea; the 
u£ce, aSt 8001., was paid by the treo- 

amusement of his later years was the 
,il«.tiair of book-plates (ex lihria), which 
I A its oriffin in his friendship with .John 
BfflielieicestarWarren, lord de Tabley [ij.y.l 
Hu immense collection is now in the British 
Museum. It served to pass agreeably many 
jioaB when ill-health prevented more serious 

''^mrt from his direct boiiefnctions to the 
IlritS Museum, the charm of hia persona- 
lity as well as the signal help he was often 
utle to render, caused many of his intimate 
fronds to leave their eollectione to the 
museum for which ho had done so much. 
Xners can be little doubt that to his iniliiciice 
ffus mainly due the acnuisitioii of the col- 



fttiowa, 

[n.v.l, and Mr. Octavius Jlorgan 
^^Franks’sservicestothestnto and tonrohroo- 
Wv were not, however, confiiiod t o the walls 
oftie museum. He was commissioned by the 
goreiumeut to examine and report 011 the 
proposed purchase of the coUeciion of Georf(o 
Petrie [q. v.], the Irish antiquary, and it is 
tfl hia favourable report that Dublin owes 
the possession of these important antiquities. 
Later he was asked by the chancellor of the 
exchequer, George Word Hunt f q. v.], to re¬ 
port on the famous Meyrick collection fsoe 
Meibice, Sib Samuel Rush], which Wd 
been offered to the government for purchase; 
his report was favourable, but a shortrsighted 
economy prevented the acquisition. Tlie col¬ 
lection was sold piecemeal, and the principal 
objects went abroad. As the juror in the 
section of pottery at the Paris exhibition of 
1878, Franks was able to render good eervioe 
to this important English industry, and at the 
same time to increase his knowledge of the 
processes of the modem potter. 

la 1878 Jjord Tlipoii wished to oscorlain 
whether it would be possible to transfer the 
administration of the South ICeiisinglnn 
Miiseum to the trustees of the British 
Mttpeum, aud Franks was a inemher of the 
committee appointed to consider the matter, 
hat the committee unfortunately reported 
sgaiiist the scheme. 

A somewhat original mission wos pro¬ 
posed to Franlfs in 1800, when the Swiss 
government wished to establish a national 
museum. As the central authority found 


itself unable to decide between the rival 
claims of the various towns, the intervention 
of foreign authorities was invited, and 
Franks, M. Darcel of the Louvre, and Dr. 
Essenwoin of Niirnberg, made a tour of 
Switzerland, inspecting the sites for the 
museum and the art treasures and antiqui¬ 
ties available in the various towns. The 
decision was in favour of Berne, but tl^e 
Swias^ national museum was nevertheless 
Gstahliuhed at Zurich. 

With the Society of Antiquaries Franks 
was long closely identidod. lie was elected 
a fellow ill 1863, and in 1868 accepted the 
rcs^naible post of director, which he held 
until 1867, when the duties of his newly 
created department at the museum forced 
him to resign. Butin 1873 he again occupied 
the same post, and held it till 1880. His 
wide range of knowledge made his presence 
at the meetings of great value to the society, 
while as editor of ‘ Archmologia ’ his know¬ 
ledge and acciu'acy were utilised in a more 
permanent way. IHs own contributions to 
'AvchEBolngia* and ‘Proceedings’ were 
neither few nor unimportant; and unfor¬ 
tunately it is only in this form that shreds of 
his great learning are preserved, ranging in 
those two publications from prehistoric imple¬ 
ments mid exploration at Carthage to an 
important correction of date in connection 
with the will of Holbein. Ilis principal 
antiquarian discovery was in the differentia¬ 
tion of a class of prebistocic antiquities to 
which ho applied the terra ‘ Late Oeltio,' and 
he rightly claimed that the highest develop¬ 
ment of this special form of art was to be 
foimd in our i^ands. His theory was very 
generally accepted, but it found a strong and 
Xiorsistent opponent in Dr. Liiidenschmit of 
Maycnce. tie was often pressed to accept 
the oflice of pmsideiit of the society, but 
uniformly declined, until his retirement from 
the museum was imminent, for the practical 
reosni) that as the president was ex officio a 
trustee of the museum, he could uot act in 
the dual capacity of keeper and an active 
trustee, and thus the society would lose its 
representative on the hoard. lie became 
president in 1891, however, and remained in 
office till his death. As soon as he had retired 
from the keeporship in 1896, the trustees paid 
him the high comj^imeut of electing him to 
tl^e standiim committee. 

In 1891 Franks was made K.O.B. In 1889 
the honorary degree of Litt.D. was conferred 
on him by the university of Cambridge, and 
the university of Oxford created him D.G.L. 
in 1896. He x^ns elected F.Ii.S. in 1874. 
The Royal Academy appointed him in 1894 
their ' Antiquary ’ m succession to his old 
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-rr^jX^lectors esteem I’l-ascr’s art 
..f,® and even before his death bis pictures 
“ndvancad greatly in monetary value, 
ftit Moept for the senes in the Glasgow 
nJllMies (Teacher Bequest), ha is vei-y 
?J^^uately represented in publio eollac- 

‘‘tviser wrote occasionally on art, eoiitri- 
Jinff several papers to the ' Portfolio,’ and 
""tog a selection of photographs Iroin 
of Horatio WucOulloch [q. v.] 
Irith a short life and a critical ostimate. 

A portrait of Ifi'nser, painted in 1860 by 
Sir W. Fettes Douglas, belongs to the 
I Scottish Academy; an interostini- drawing 
' of Lim as a young man, by T. Fairbairn, is 
i m nrivate hands; and a photograph of him 
1 it a later date la reproduced in the ‘ Scots 
Pictorial,’ June 1890. 

fPrirato iaformation; Tlio Seal smiui, 2o May 
ISM- Scots Pictorial, January 1808; Arm- 
stMB^s Scottish Paintors, 1888; BS.A. Ko- 
cort 1809; catalogues of gallorks and exlhbi- 

(1011.1 J. D. C. 

eraser, DONALD (1826-1894 prea- 
tyterian divine, horn at Inverness on 15 Jan. 
lfefl,waa the aeoond son of .John Frasnr 
(i 1869), a merchant and shipowner of 
Inverness and provost of the hurgh, by his 
tritii Lillios, daughter of Donald Frnsur (d. 
12 July 1886), ministor of Kirlihill, noar 
Invomess. llo was oducatod by private 



boaiding school of George Tullocli at Uello- 
yiie House, Aberdeou, He graduated hf.A. 
in March 1812, and in tho autumn sailuilfor 
America in tho brig llotronch, joining his 
father at Shei'broulce in Jjower Canada. For 
a short time he turned to commerou, but on 
the failure of a firm in which he was innior 
partner ho found himself without a calling. 

Having become incroasingly absorbed in 
religions work, he entered the ‘ Jubn Knox’ 
tliemogical college at Toronto in the aut uinn 
of 1848 to prepare for tiio iiiiiiistvy, and took 
his third session in thoology at tho Now 
College, Edinburgh, Del urniiig tn Ganoda 
in 1851, he waa licensed us u preacher by 
the presbytery of ToronlrO, and on 8 Aug. 
was ordained to the Free church, C 0 I 6 Street, 
Montreal, Here he renmiuod until 1869, 
when he accepted a call to the free high 
church of Inverness, In 1870 he removed 
to the Marylebone pveshy terian church, Lon¬ 
don, where he continued until his death. 
For more than twenty years he took a load¬ 
ing part in the presbyterian church of Eng¬ 
land, and he was moderator of tho synod m 
1874 and in 1880. He was also prominently 


connected with many missions and charities, 
and was a vice-president of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. In 1872 he received 
the honorary degree of D.D. from the uni¬ 
versity of Aberdeen. Fraser died on 12 Feb. 
1892 at Cambridge Square, Hyde Park, and 
was buried near his mother on 19 Feb. in 
the chapel yard at Inverness. On 98 Fob. 
1862 he was married at Ivingslon in Canada 
to Theresa Elisa, fourth daughter of Lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel A. Gordon, By her ho had 
four sons and one daughter. 

Bosidos sermons, Fraser was the author 
of; 1. ‘ Ryiioptioal Lectures on tho Books of 
Holy Scripture,' London, 1871-0, 8 vo; 4th 
edit. 2 vols. 1880. 2, ‘ Tlie Chiircli of God 
and the Apoalasy,’ London, 1872, 8 vo. 
3. ‘Thomaa Chahnera,’ London, 1881, 8 vo 
(Mmworthllcmmuberin!/). 4. ‘TheSpeeches 
of the Holy Apostles,’ Edinburgh, 1882,8vo 
(HouseholdLibruryitfBvpodtion). 6 . ‘Meta¬ 
phors in the Gospels,’ London, 1886, 8 vo. 
o. * Seven Promises expounded,' Loudon, 
188.0. 8 vo. 7. * Mary Jane Kiniiaird,’ a bio¬ 
graphy of Lady Kinnaird, London, 1800, 
8 vo. 8 . ' Sound Doctrine : a Commentary 
on the Artioles of tho Faith of the Presby- 
tariiin CJiurck of England,’ London, 1892, 
8 vo. Fraser also coni vibuted 10 tho ‘ Pulpit 
Oommenlavy.’ Ills‘ Autobiography., .and 
Sehiotion from his Sermons,’ edited by the 
Iluv. Junios Oswald Dykes, D.D,, appeared 
in 1892 (London, 8 vo), 

fFr.isov'v Aulobiogi’.; Times, 10 Pol). 1892; 
Biugr.iph, 1880, iv. 8-0; KeDtsnmii, 15 P'ab. 
1802, Iiivoruoss Courier, IB Peb. 1802 J 

IS. I. U. 

FRASER, JAMISS (1713-1764), author 
and collector of orienlal inanuseripts, bom 
in 1713, was the son of Alexander hVoser 
(d, 1733) of lleulick, near Invomess. He 
paid two visits to India, where he resided at 
Surat. During his first stay (1730-40) he 
acquired a working knowledge of Zend from 
Piirsi t eachers and of Sansln-il from a learned 
Brahman. He also collected materials for 
an account of Nadir Shah, wlio invaded India 
in 1737-8. Coming liome for about two 
yeam, ho publishud bis book. He tlu-n went 
out again as a factor in the East India Com¬ 
pany’s service, and became a member of the 
coiuicil at Surat, whero he remained for six 
years. After his return in 1749 he expressed 
tho inlentiun of compiling an ancient Persian 
(Zend) lexicon, and of translating the Zonda- 
vcBtu from the original. He also spoke of 
translating the ‘Vedli’ (Veda) of tho Brah¬ 
mans ; he seems, however, to have had no 
direot knowledge of the Vedas, but to have 
beon acquainted with post-Vedic works only. 
Nothing came of those plans owing to his 
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premature death, ^hich took place at his 
own house, Easter Moiiiack, In'vemoBa-shire, 
on 21 Jan. 1764 (Soots Mag. 1764, p. 61). 

Ikaser married in London, in 1742, Mary, 
only daughter of Edward Satchwell of War¬ 
wickshire, by whom he had issue one son 
and three daughters. A portrait of him is 
still in the imssession of his dtscondanls at 
Eeelidc House. James Baillie Fraser [q. v.] 
and William Fraser (1784 P-1836) [q. v.J 
T^ere lus grandsons. 

Fraser's book is entitled ‘ The History of 
Hadir Shah, formerly called Thamas^ Kuli 
Eban, the present Emporor of Persia; to 
which is prefixed a alioi't History of the 
Moghol Emperors ’ (London, 1742). _ It oon- 
toins a map of the Moghul empire and 
part of Tartary. It was the first book in 
English treating of Nadir Shall, ‘ thescom^ 
of God.’ It is important not only as a first¬ 
hand contribution to the history of contom- 
pornry events, but also for the number of 
original documents which it alono has pre¬ 
served. 

At the end of his book the author gives a 
list of about two hundred oriental mnim- 
Bcripts, including Zend and Sanskrit, which 
he had purchased at Surat, Cambay, and 
Abmedahad.lliis claimtbatbis ‘Sanskerrit’ 
manuscripts formed ‘the first collection of 
thot kind ever brought into Europe ’appears 
to be valid, though single Sansln'it manu¬ 
scripts had reached England and Franco 
even earlier. After his death his oriental 
manuscripts were bought from his widow for 
the Radolifte Library at Oxford; they were 
transferred to the Bodleian on 10 May 1872. 
One of Fraser’s mann.scripta, containing 178 
portraits of Indian kings down to Aurongf- 
sebe, found its way directly into the Hodleion 
as early as 1737, in which year it Avas pre¬ 
sented to the library by the twet Alexander 
Pope, its then possessor. Fraser’s Haiiskrit 
manusci'ipts, forty-one in niuuber and all 
po.st-Vedic, were the earliest collection in 
that language which came into the pos¬ 
session of Oxford University: the first 
Sanskrit manuscript, howover, which tho 
Bodleian acquired was given to it in 1006 by 
John Een, an East India morcliant of Lon¬ 
don. It was in order to inspect Frnsor'a 
Zend manuscripts Hint the famous French 
orientalist, Anquetil Huporron, visited Ox¬ 
ford in 1702, when brought a prisoner of 
war to England. 

[Profkco and appondix to Fr.isor’s History of 
Kadir Shah; manuscript notes, sriittru almut 
1744 by S. Snialbroketson of Br. BichanlSnml- 
broko [q, V.], bishop of Lichfield and Coventry) 
In a copy of that work in the passossiun of 
"Wi IiviMf oaqij Note on JiimeH Fraser in Uiu 


Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Sooietv 
pp. 2 H- 20 . by_W Irrine; BerSVS 
Gentry: Maernys Annals of the BodleSr 
brary, Oxford, 1890, pp. 216, 372, note l-iiji' 
rochea]Bodloidn Sanskrit Catalogue, pp| 

PHASER, SiE WILLIAM (1816-1^ 
Scottish genealogist andantiquarv. was 
in Kincardineshire in 1816. He came ta 
Edinburgh to be clerk in a lawyer’s office 
and m 1861 was admitted a solicitor bef^ 
the supreme courts. In the following ve» 
however, he gave up hie practice as so\W 
on being appointed deputy-keeper of sasiiu# 
an oIHce he held until 1880, when he received 
tlie appointment of deputy-keeper of tk. 
records. In 1882 he obtained the degree of 
LL.D. from the university of Edinburgi ij 
1886 he was mode O.B., and in 1887 tewae 
advanced to tho dignity of K.C.B. In 1892 
he was ooiMulsorily retired, by the agelnuit" 

from the olBcoof deputy-keeper of the recorda 

and ho died at 32 Castle Street, Edinburot 
on 13 March 1898. ^ ' 

By hie olaborale compilations on Scottish 
family history Sir William Fraser has placed 
siibsoquent students of Scottish history under 
permanent obligations to iiim. Undertakn 
at the expense of the represenlatives of tba 
historic families whose fortunes they chw- 
nicle, their aim is circumscribed, and their 
tone, OB well us many of their conclusions, 
more or less biassed by their speoial pu^ 
pose; but through bis mee access to charter 
chests and family papers of all kinds he 
obtained the means of shedding new light 
on at least many minor points of general 
Sroltish history; and if his views do not 
always commend (hemselves to the inipsrtial 
student, tho industry of his research is nn- 
deiiiuhlti. His method was dry-ns-dustiah, 
even when it need not have been so, bis 
narrative is cold and tame, and on strictly 
hist orical matters he is frequently weak and 
commonplaco; but by tlie aid of asaistants, 
whose labours be directed and utilised, he 
bos placed within tho roach of the general 
student of Scot tish history a large amount 
of now nnd woll-autheiiticated information. 
Thu volumus are also of great interest for 
their illustrations: family portraits, repra- 
Boulations of old seals, facsimiles of old 
documents, &o. 

'The earliest of Fraser’s iuemsione in 
genealogy are ' Guneological Table of 
Lientenont-Qeneral Sir T. M. Brisbane,' 
1840, and ‘Genealogical Tables of the 
FnmiliPB of Brisbane of Bishopton and Bris¬ 
bane, Macdougall of Makcratonn, and Bay 
of Alderstoiiu, from Family Title-deeds,' 
1840i In 1872 ho edited 'liegistrum Monas* 
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'TheMaxwell,Hemes,andNilUsdole 
Bments,’ 1866 ; ’‘The roUok-Maxwell 
mronetcv,’ 1866; ‘ History of the CarneBiea, 
Sof Siuthesk,’ 2 vols., 1867; ' The lled- 
K of Grandtilly,’ 2 vols., 1868; ‘The 
Chiefs of Colquhoun and their Country,’ 
M Tols 1869; ‘ The Book of Oaerkvaroelt/ 
Ovols.. 1873: ‘The Cartulary of Colquhoun,’ 
m3- 'The Lennox,’ 2 vols., 1874; ‘The 
Portularv of Pollok-Mnxwell,’ 1876; ‘The 


Ciaufurd fev.] Succeeding to the baronetcy* 
as a child, Sir ‘WUlioin left Eton in 1844, 
and after three years at Christ Church, Ox¬ 
ford (gi>aduatinglaterB.A.1849,M.A. 1862), 
he was gazetted a comet in the let lire 
guards on 4 June 1847, He left the army 
shortly after obtaining a captaincy in 1862, 
and addressed himself to parliamentary life. 
A staunch conservative, he became a fami¬ 
liar figure at the Carlton Club, where he 
was known pre-eminently as a radonteur 
of stories about Wellington and Waterloo, 
and latterly of Disraeli and Napoleon III. 
He was a great hero-worshipper, and was 
especially fascinated b^ the spectade of great 
and successful ambition concealed beneath 


Earls of Cromartie,’ 2 vols., 1876; ‘The a mask of molancholy impassivity. OnAVel- 
Scotts of Bucoleugh.’ 2 vols., 1878; ‘The lington ho gradually became a considerable 
Erasers of Philorth, 3 vols., 1879; ‘Tlie authority. He practically decided the vexed 
Bsdbook of Menteith,’ 2 vols., 1880; ‘The question as to the place where the Waterloo 
Chiefs of Grant,’ 3 vols., 1883; ‘ The Douglas ball was hold, and he preserved many little 
Book,’4 vols., 1886; ‘Memorials of the Family details of the great duke which but for him 
ofWemyss ofWomyss,’3 vols., 1888; ‘Me- would have been lost. Ilis results were 
niorials of the Earle of Haddington,’ ‘i vols., printed in a very loosely compacted volume 
1889; ‘The Molvilles, Earls of Melville, and of anecdotes called ‘ Words on Wellington’ 
the Leslies, Earls of Levon,’ 3 vols., 1890; (1889; now edit. 1900), which was followed 
'The Sutherland Book,’3 vols., 1892; ‘The by a small brochure on‘The Waterloo Ball’ 
Aanandale Family Book of the Johnatonos, (1897), Similar volumes of personal gossip, 
Earls and Marquises of Annandale,’ 2 vols., with a large admixture of aulobiography 
1894 i and ‘ The Elphinstone Faintly Book promiscuously huddled together in para- 
of the Lords Elphinstone, Balmeriuo, and graphs, were ‘Disraeli and his Day’ (1891, 
Coupor,' 2 vols., 1897. two editions), ‘ Ilic ot Hhique’ (1803), and 

Su; WiUiam Fraser also did very impor- ‘Napoleon ill’ (1896). The Inst is veryin- 
tant work in connection with the Jioyal ferior to the preceding collections. A volume 
Commission on Historical Manuscripts,liav- upon the stage and some reminiscences of 
ing drawn up most of the reports on idcottisli Charles Dickens were promised, but nsver 
historical manuscripts from the appointment appeared. His zeal as a collector of old 
of the commission m 1860 uni il his death in maxims, relics, and hons-mots accorded well 
1898. with his political views. He believed, with 

Sir William made several munificent be- Disraeli, that Ibe Garter and election at 
quests for educational and charitable pur- While’s wore Ibe two culminating pealts of 
poses, including 26,0007. for the foundation human ambition, while he had a veneration 
of a chan-of ancient history and palceography for the House of Commons as a school not 
in the university of Edinburgh, 10,0001. as only of debate hut also of a kind of etiquette, 
an endowment for the increase of the salaries He had an admiration for Oobden, and spoke 
of the librarian and other ollioials of the of him as a Don Quixote with John Bright 
university library, and 25,0007. for the foun- (for whom he liad a particular abhorreneo) 
datiou and endowment of homes for the as his Sancho Panza; but bis parliamentary 
poor in the city or county of Edinburgh, horo was Disraeli. The ups and downs of 
[Obituary notices, aspeeially tliose in the his own political career were somewhat re- 
Scotsman And* tho jDundoo Aflvortisor j ISdin- In liB was roturiiBd as a 

burgh University Calendar; lirit, Mus, Cat.) conservative at the head of the poll for 

T, F. 11. Barnstaple, but the election was declared 
FRASER, Sib WILLIAM AUGUSTUS, void for bribery, and the constituency, a 
fourth baronet (1826-1898), politician and notorionsly corrupt one, was disfranchised 
writer, born on 10 Feb. 1826, was the oldest for two years. At the election of1867 Fraser, 
son of Oolonel Sir .Tames John Fraser (d, who had in the meantime been defeated at 
1884), third baronet, of the seventh hussars, Harwich, stood again at Barnstaple, and was 
who was on the staff at Waterloo, by his again roturnsd at the top of the poll. He 
wife Olmrlotte Anne, only child of Daniel was, however, defeated in 1869, coming out 
Orsufilrd, and niece of Major-general Robert this time at the bottom of the poll, the' 
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elector:) having to all appearance changed 
their political opinions with singular una¬ 
nimity in the interval. In 1803 ho was 
chosen without opposition at a by-election 
at Ludlow, but he held this seat for no more 
than two years, and then remained out of 
parliament until 1874, when ho was returned 
for Xiddorminstcr. This constituency he 
Topresented until the general election of 
1880, when he retired. lu 1877 Fraser ren¬ 
dered a great service to historical research 
by moving (on 9 March) for a return relor 
tfve to members of the House of Commons 
from 1296 to 1096, to be printed as a sup¬ 
plement to the return from 1090 OHwar&, 
which was ordered to be printed in 1870. 
This was accomplished in 1878. lie was 
elected F.S.A. on 11 Dec. 1802, and during 
the later years of his life was n member of 
Queen Victoria’s bodyguard for Scotland. 
From his anecdotes one would gather that 
he was only less susceptible to beauty than 
to wit and valour, but he maintained Dis¬ 
raeli’s opinion that a man in chambers was 
the only true master of the universe, and ho 
died a bachelor in the Albany on 17 Aug. 
1898. He bequeathed a largo fortune to be 
accumulated during twenty-one years in the 
interest of his nephew, Sir Keith Alexander, 
oldest son of ttoiierol James Keith Fraser, 
formerly colonel of the 1st life guards, who 
succeeded to the baronetcy. By his will 
dated 1 Dec. 1889, and proved in October 
1898, ho further bequeathed a splendid col¬ 
lection of Gillray's caricatures to the llouso 
of Lords, a similar collection of II. li.'a 
caricatures, and a unique sot of portraits of 
former speahors to the House of Commons; 
the chairs of Thackeray and Dickons respec¬ 
tively to the Travellers' and Atheiucum Club, 
Nelson’s sword to tlio United iSurvico Club, 
Byron’s sofa to the Garrick, tlio iiiuiuiscript 
of Gray’s ‘ Elegy ’ t o the Eton Oollogo 1 ibrary, 
and the Duke of Marlborough’s sword to the 
Scots guards at St. Jamos’s Palace. The 
chief portion of Sir William Froaor's library 
was sold by auction by Messrs, Sothohy, 
22 to 30 April 1901, and one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-two lots fetched 20,334/. 
I8s., or far more than twice what Fraser hod 
given for them. The chief items were uxtrn- 
liluatratcd books and books with autograph 
iisscriptioiis by distinguished parsons. 

Besides the works lucutioned he puhlisliod 
anonymously in 1807 and 1809 two liltlo 
volumes of verse, and issued (in 1870) three 
hundred copies of some amiotationa on Pope 
by Horace Walpole from a copy in liia pos- i 
session. Ho also issued a smaU tract called 
'London Self-Governed’ (1806, I2mo), a 
plea for more centralisud municipal bodies 


for London, with an amusing demmiiilF' 
of the metropolitan board of 
mostfinished of his hooks is perhaps 
end hia Day,’which perfoma the feaS 
explaining the fascination which the Hoii« 
of Commons exercised over a man of 
high culture and eccentric hero-worship 

l^mas, 18 Aiig. 1808; SooUmaii, 20 A™ 
1808; (biardian 24 Ang.1888; 

Burke s Pooruga; Dabretfs Baronatage; Ptasert 

IVorks.) iji r, 

FB.EEMAN, EDWARD AUGUSTne 
(1823-1892), historian, only son of Job 
Freeman and Mary Anne, daughter nf 
William Carlosa, was bom at Harbome 
Slaffordshire, on 2 Aug. 1828. S 
lost both his parents in infancy, he was 
brought up by hia pnleraal grandmother 
who in 1829 settled in Northampton,where 
lie attended a school kept by the Rev. T.C 
Iladdon. lie was n quaint and precociliM 
boy; bo road Roman and English histotT 
with delight before he was seven, wrote 
English verses ot an early age, and at eleven 
had a good knowledge of Latin and Greek 
and had taught himself some Hebrew, hi 
1887 ho was sent to a school kept by the 
liev. W. Browne at Oheam, Sutrsy, and in 
18J0asttprivate pupil to the Rev.R.QutA 
at .Segravo, Leicestershire. By that time he 
wos under the iii/lueiiee of the high church 
movoinont, and took iiiuoh interest in reli- 
piouB and ecclesiastical matters. After rail¬ 
ing to obtain a scholarship at BalliolCallage 
in November, he was elected in June 1811 
to a scholarship at Trinity College, Oxford, 
where his fellow scholars generally were 
serious youths with liigh-church sympathiea 
Ho obtained a second class in tue schools 
at Easter 1846, graduated B.A., and in 
May was elected probationary follow of hia 
college. In 1810 lie wrote an essay on the 
oflbots of the Norman Conquest for a uni¬ 
versity prize; ho was unsuccessful, and his 
failure stirred him up to study the period of 
the Conquest. Giving up thoughts of taking 
orders, from a feeling in favour of clerical 
celibacy, and also some idea of adopting 
architecture, at which he worked with 
pleasure, as a prore.sslon, ho determined to 
devote himself to historical study. As en 
undergraduate ho had engaged Mmself to 
Miss Eleanor Qutch, a daugliler of his former 
tutor, was married to her at Segrave on 
18 April 1817, and for a year resided at 
LiUlemore, near Oxford. 

An increase of fortune having come to 
him, he moved in 1848 to a liouee near 
Durslcy in Gloucestershire. While there he 
read muoh history, botli anciont and modern, 
made several contributions to two volumes' 
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TCmda and in 18^® published hia firat Somerset, and settled there. He was an 
“ k ‘A'History of Architecture.’ _ This unsuccessful candidate for the Camden pro- 
dealing exclusively, so far as Christian frssorship of ancient history at Oxford in 
™*es are coneerned, with ecclesiastical ar- 1861, and for the Chichele professorship of 
*hitecture, treats its subject comprehensively modern history in 1862. During the ten 
in a philosophical manner, laying down years which succeeded his going to Somer- 
rinciplss oi development which are sup- lease, he ostablished Ms reputation as an 
mrtedbv examples. Though Freeman had historian. In 1861 he began his ‘ History of 
Lt then*seen any buildings beyond England, Federal Government,’ of which the first and 
the merits of his work have been aoknow- only volume appeared in 1863, and in 1866 
j j-gd fully in later years. It was followed his ‘ History of the Normon Conquest,’of 
mfsSBhyanothervolumeonGothicwindow which the third volume was published in 
tracery. He also wrote reviews for the 1860. In that year also was published his 
'Guardian,’papers for quarterly and other ‘Old English History for Children,’and in 
periodicals, and some pamphlets on tho new 1870 his ‘ History of the Cathedral Church 
Hsmination statute at Oxford. In 18C6 ha of Wells.’ Meanwhile he waa contributing 
moved to Lanrumney Hall, near Cardiftl largely to periodicals, and chiefly to the 
During the next five years he wrote many ‘ Saturday Eeviow,’ for which he wrote in 
articiM tor various quarterlies on Greek and one year as many as ninety-six reviews 
Eofflon history. The fortunes of tho Greek and articles. In an article which he oon- 
Mtion were then, as tlirougliout the rest of trihiited to the ‘ Fortnightly Review’ in Oc- 
his life, of deep concern to him, and he oor- tober 1860 on tbe ‘ Morality of Field Sports,’ 
responded on them with George Finlayjq.v.] he maintained that sport which entailed 
and Spytidion Trikoupes, then the Greek unnecessary suffering on animals was un- 
minister in London. Among his other peri- justifiable. He was answered by Anthony 
odical work he began to write for the Trollope [q. v.], and the discussion whioli 
'Saturday Reyiew' soon after it waa started ensued excited general interest. Freeman’s 
in 1866, and for twenty-two years contri- position illustrates his tender-heartedness 
hated constantly to it. lie sought to be for animals, and his constant habit of do- 
elected to parliomont for Cardiff in 1867, ciding all moral questions by reference to 
and for Wallingford in 1868, as an inde- duty. He wrote many articles on matters 
pendent radical, hut did not go to the poll which concerned the university of Oxford, 
m either ease, In 1868 he hoped to be ap- While opposing changes which he believed 
pointed regius professor of modern history to be needless, he advocated some useful 
at Oxford, but Mr. Goldwin Smith was reforms, such as the admission of non-col- 
chosen. He was nn examiner in the school legiate students to the university. A letter 
of low and modern history at Oxford in which he wrote to the ‘Daily News' in 
1867-8, 1868-4, and 1873. Though he October 186^ led to a settlement of tbe 
trnvellsd much in England, constantly add- question as to tho stipend of the regius pro- 
ing to his knowledge of church arohiteoture, lessor of Greok, Benjamin Jowott [q. v. 
he did not moke a tour abroad until 1866, Suppl.], by pointing out that Christ Church 
when he visited Southern France. From was morally bound to make adequate pro- 
1860 onwards he made frequent tours on vision for the chair. At that time he was 
the continent, and found his ohiefest plea- active as a magistrate, and though he found 
sure in them. To him, however, travel was the duties of the office some hindrance to 
not a mere matter of pleasure; he travelled his writing, be took pleasure in fulflUing 
either to sec the places which were con- them for several years, and believed that the 
nected with the histories he was writing, experience of practical affairs which he 
or to extend his knowledge of architecture, gained from them was useful to him as an 
or to visit spots of historical importance, historian. At tbe general election of 1868 
and it was his habit to write articlee on he stood as a follower of Gladstone for ono 
places of special interest which he visited, of the two seats for the Mid-Somerset divi- 
Many of these articles are oolleoted in sion, and was defeated at the poll, 
rolumes, and are among the most attractive In June 1870 he received the honorary 
parts of his literary wonc. While travelling degree of D.C.L. at Oxford, in 1874 that of 
either in England or abroad, he made vigo- LL.D. at Cambridge; in 1876 the king of 
roue drawings of all noteworthy buildings the Hellenes created him a knight-com- 
ond architectural details. Thousands of mander of the Order of the Redeemer, and 
these drawinge are still extant. in 1876 he was elected corresponding member 

In 1860 he bought a honee, with a small of the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St, 
park, called Somerlease, near Wells in Petersburg. Though working inoessontly 
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•vfrhile at home, he made several tours abroad . into the constitution and vorltinit ofTT 
at this time, and was visiting Dalmatia in j ecclesiastical courts. Absence from 
1876 when the revolt against the Turks land and ill health prevented him from ' 
broke out in Herzegovina. History, as well tending many of the meetings of tbs ^ ' 
as more recent events, led him to detest the missioners. To their report, which 
Ottoman rule in Europe. lie had early issued in 1883, he added a statement of?* 
learned to condemn the Crimean war, both dissent from the recommendation that tt' 
because it upheld the Turks and served the crown court of final appeal should consiet f 
purpose of the ‘tyrant,’ as he always called a permanent body of lay judges learned ' 
Napoleon III, and he was deeply moved by the law, desiring that it should be onen t” 
the revolt of the .Slavonic provinces and by the crown to appoint men of any protessin'' 
the accounts of Turkisli atrocities. In 1876 who might be thought competent ‘as 
he raised over 6,OOOZ. for the relief of the the case with the court of delegates unda'" 
Christian fugitives by personal appeals and the statute of Henry VIII,’ In the autumn 
letters to newspapers, wrote many articles, of 1881 he visited the United States and 
and made many speeches both against the lectured in several towns, returning to 
Turks and the leaders of the conservative land in April 1882. ®' 

party in England. 'While his sentiments The regius professor of modem history at 

were generous, his words lacked moderation, Oxford, the Rov. W. Stubbs, having m- 

^eoially in his speeches. At a meeting held cepted the bishopric of Chester, PreWa 

in St, James’s Tlall on 0 Dec., he said m the was appointed hts successor in the chair 
course of an impassioned speech, ‘ Porish our in 1881, and in that year received the 
dominion in India rather than that we should honorary degree of LL.D. from theuniyei- 
strike one Mow or speak one word on behalf sity of Edinburgh. Ilis appointment did not 
of the wrong against the right.’ Tie was add to his happiness; he regretted having 
accused of having said ‘Perish India,’ The to he absent for a large port of each jm 
accusation, though often denied, was con- from Somorleaze; he disukeil many of the 
stautly repeated, was Widely believed, and changes which hod been effected at Oxford 
did him some damage in public estimation, of late years, was annoyed at finding him- 
The actual intemperance of his language on self powerless to direct the school of which 
eastern questions seems to have weakened ho was nominally the head, and was die- 
his position with his own party; for in spite appointed at the general neglect of his 
of the services which he rendered to it at lectures by the undergraduates. His ia- 
this time,_ he was not invited to stand for iluenoe, however, was strongly felt Iw some 
any constituency at the general election of of the older students of history at Oz&rd. 
1880. In 1877 he received the order of Home rule for Ireland seemed to to to ho 
Tolrova from the prince of Servia, and the advisable, and he approved of the main 
order of Dnnilo from the prince of Monte- principles of Gladstone’s sohems of 1886. 
negro, and during a tour m Greeco which Later revisions of the scheme were, he con- 
he made in that year was warmly received sidered, unsatisfactory in that, while giving 
by the Greeks, specially in the Greek islands. Ireland a parliament of its own, they wo- 
Hosoveredhis connection with the ‘Saturday posed to retain Irish members in the pailia- 
Eeview’ in 1878, because the paper took a mont at 'Westminster. He received mvita- 
line on eastern matters which he did not tions to stand for two constituencies at the 
approve, and thus from conscientious scruples general election of 1886, but was forced to 
gave up a constant source of pleasure and an declino by the state of his health, wM^wae 
mcome amounting, it is said, to over 6007. a then growing worse. A southern climate 
year, which he could ill afford to sacrifice. having been recommended for him, be epeat 
From early manhood Ereoraan ooco- some months in Sicily in 1886-7, in 1888-9, 
sionally suffered from gout, and by the end and again in tbo early part of 1890. From 
of 1878 his health began to decline; he had 1880 he was was working at his ‘ History of 
constant and violent tits of coughing, slept Sicily,’ which ho planned on a large scale, 
little, and grew weak. Nevertheless lus He undertook this work mainly hecauee the 
industry did not abate; he worked diligently fortunes of the island illustrated his favourite 
at his ' Historical Geography,’ his ‘ 'Willianv theory of the unity of history; Sicily weSj 
Kufus,’and other matters, and in 1879 made he would say, ‘the dscumenioal island, the 
two short tours in France in order to visit meeting-place of the nations,’ He elec hoped 
places connected with the history of Eufus. to write a history of the roign of Hemy I, 
He was elected an honorary fellow of Ms and for that purpose paid last of hie 
college in 1880, and in 1881 was appointed many visits to Normandy in^ 1891, In 
a-member of a royal commission to inquire February 1892 he visited Spain in company 
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two youngep daogliters. 
5 - foil ill at Valencia on 7 March, but on the 
Sf, went on to Alicante, where his illnesa 
nmved to be smallpox. He died at Alicante 
^wiiA 16th. and -was buried in Ibe protestant 
rasterv there. He left two sons and four 
jMBhters. His eldest daughter, Margaret, 
Tladr of great ability and sweetness of 
rlaracter, who was of mrich help to him in 
Kort, was bom on 17 Oct. 1848, inamed 
the eminent archteologist, Dr. Arthur J. 
Trans keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford, from 1884 to 1908, on 10 Sept. 1878, 
and ied at Alassio on 11 March 1893. She 
compiled the index volumes of Hook’s ‘ Lives 
of the Arohhishops of Canterbury’ and her 
father's ‘ Iforman Conquest,’ and the index 
to Ms ‘ History of Sicily,’ vols. ii-iii. After 
Freeman’s death his library was purchased 
and presented, under certain conditions, to 
Owens College, Manchester, whure the hooks 
formaaeparate collection known as the‘Free¬ 
man Library.’ A portrait of Freeman ie m 
the hall of Trinity College, Oxford, and there 
ore engraved portraits in Dean Stephens’s 
'Life and Letters of E. A. Freeman.’ 

Freeman, while ceasing to hold many 
of the views of his early days on ec¬ 
clesiastical matters, remained a sincerely 
religious member of the English church, 
nougk his temper was impatient, and he 
was apt to be rude to people who were dis¬ 
tasteful to him, he was truW kind, gonerous- 
Wted, and loveable. Unsparing in his 
condemnation of false pretenders to Idarn- 
mg, he would cheerfully interrupt his own 
work to enlighten the ignorance of an 
honest student. All cruelty to man or beast 
roused hie fiercest iudignatiou, all suifering 
drew forth his pity, and he wms liberal iuhie 
gifts. He was eminently truthful and ex¬ 
pressed Ms thoughts and feelings witJiout 
reserve, Ho more alfectionate or constant 
friend ever lived. Among his most valued 
friends were Dr. William Stubbs, bishop of 
O.vford, John Hichard Green [g. v.LtUelught 
Hon, James Bryce, Professor William Boyd 
DawMns, and W. R. W. Sloplions, dean 
of Winchester, his biographer. Ills memory 


was excellent, bis intellect clear, and liis 
mmd orderly and logical. Ills industry 
was amazing, he worked methodically 
and with an eager desire to get at the 
tiath, and he loved his work with an in¬ 
tensity which rendered him limited in 
intellectual sympathy. In politics and his¬ 
tory hie interebt was almost unlimited. 
Politics he studied not merely as they con¬ 
cern single nations, hut ns a science to he 
mstered by comparing the political institu¬ 
tions of all nations derived from a common 


source. Each portion of history, he would 
urge, and he carried out hie own doctrine, 
should be regarded os a scene in ' one un¬ 
broken drama which takes in the political 
history of European man’ (Inaugural Lec¬ 
ture). The range of his hietorioel know¬ 
ledge was wide. For some time he was 
specially attracted by the history of the 
Greeks and Romans; then for many years 
hie attention was largely devoted to the 
early history of the English nation, and in 
later life he found his chief pleasure in study- 
urn the history, arohitecturs, and antiquities 
01 the peoples of the Mediterranean, and used 
to say that he never felt ‘ quite happy away 
from palms and columns.’ 

nib historical work is distinguished by 
critical ability, precision and accuracy of 
statement, and a certain fervour of spirit. 
Hi« judgment was rarely swayed by feeling, 
and ns a rule his estimates of character are 
masterly. Even where he seems partial he 
gives lus readers full opportunity of testing 
his conclusions and never misrepresents his 
authorities. Almost exclusively on historian 
of politics, he passes by much that most deeply 
concerns human progress. Within his own 
sphere he exhibits an extraordinary power of 
seeing the past as though he lived m it, for he 
was not a mere student, and his active interest 
in present politics and other practical afiliirs 
enabled him to invest the politics and men 
of past times with reality. Yet the weight 
which he attached to the formal aspect of 
institutions seems to have rendered some of 
his doctrines on early English constitutional 
matters open to question. Historical facts 
bad In themselves, and apart from their rela¬ 
tive importance, so strong an attraction for 
him that hia narrative ia sometimes over¬ 
crowded. Nor was he content to state a 
point and then leave it alone, hut repeats a 
single idea over and over again in slightly 
diuereiit words. Hence some of his books 
are ton long and pi’oli.v to be popular. When, 
however, he had to write in a small ^ace, as 
in his ‘General Sketch of EuropeanITistory,’ 
his power of condensation is as remarkable as 
his breadth of view and firmness of touch. 
Ilis style varies meatly. Writing with his 
authorities open before him he was apt to 
follow them closely, and when he does so 
the efiect is sometimes wearisome; and his 
desire to use so far as possible only words 
which are purely English limited his vo¬ 
cabulary and was some drawback to his 
sentences. Yet his writiiig is always forcible 
and lucid, and in his * Norman Conquest ’ 
and his ‘History of Sicily’ he occasionally 
pictures scenes vividly and in eloquent 
language. Physical infirmity caused no de- 
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dine eitlier in the matter or manner of his 
works ; indeed his last great book is a monu¬ 
ment of historical scholarship, and contains 
several passages of splendid writing (see 
especially History of Smly, iii. c. 8). Free¬ 
man raised the study of history in England 
to a higher level than that on which he 
found it, chiefly by inoulcat ing the import¬ 
ance of a critical use of original authorities, 
of accuracy of statement, and of the recogni¬ 
tion of the unity of history. Ho did good 
service to the public by his unsparing ex¬ 
posure of pretentious ignorance and his eor- 
rection of popular errors in his reviews and 
other articles, and he gave the world some 
books which, praised as they are at present 
by all competent judges, will not be valued 
less highly by historical scholars of later 
generations. 

A full list of Freeman’s books and his articles 
in quart erly and monthly publications is given 
in his 'Life and Letters.’ Eesides pamphlets, 
lectures published singly, and contributions 
to books, periodical literature, and archaeo¬ 
logical journals, ha wrote: 1. ‘A History of 
Architecture,’ London, 1849. 2. 'Essay on 
. . . Window Tracery in England,’ Oxford, 
1800. 3. ‘Poems,’ with Mr. (now Bev. Sir) 
G. W. Cox, London, 1860. 4. ‘History and 
Antiquities of St. David’s,' with Wflliam 
Basil Jones [q. v. Suppl.], later bishop of St. 
David's, Oxford, 1866. 6. ‘ History and Con¬ 
quests of the Saracens,’ lectures delivered at 
Edinburgh in 1866, London, 1866; with a 
new prethce, 1876. 0. ‘A History of Federal 
Government,’vol. i.—all published—^London, 
1808; republished and edited with odditiona 
by Professor J. B. Bury as ‘ The History of 
Federal Government in Greece and Italy,’ 
London, 1893. 7. ‘ Old English History for 
Ohlldren,’ London, 1860; reissued with 
omission of ‘ for children ’ in title, 9th edit., 
revised, 1803. 8. ‘ History of the Cathedral 
Church of Wells,’ lectures with notes, Lon¬ 
don, 1870. 9. ‘History of the Norman 

Conquest,’ 6 vols. and inde.v vol., Oxford, 
Olarendou Press, 1887-79 ; 2nd edit, vols. 
i-iii. 1870-6 ; 3rd edit, vols. i. and ii., 1877. 
10-13, ‘Historical Essays,' collected, flrst 
series, 1871; 2nd ser. 1873, 4th edit. 1893; 
8rd ser. 1879; 4th ser. 1892—all London. 
14. ‘ Growth of the English Constitution,’ 
London, 1872; French translation by M. A, 
Delahaye, Pans, 1877. 16. ‘General Sketch 
of Eurmaan Histoiy ’ in Macmillan’s ‘ His¬ 
torical Course for Schools,’ which was edited 
by Freeman, London, 1872. 16. ‘Com- 

? arative Politics,’ lectures at the Boyal 
nstitulion, London,1874,1806. 17. ‘ Disesta¬ 
blishment and Disendowment,’ London, 
1874, 18. ' History of Europe ’ in Mac¬ 


millan’s ‘History Primers,’ edited’bTTT 
Green, London, 1876. IQ. 

Architectural Sketches,’ with illustatfi 
from the author’s drawings, London S 
20. ‘The Ottoman Power^AE^oSe'Ln' 
don,1877. 21 . 'ShortllistoiyoftSo,™ 
Conquest,’ Oxford, Clarendto Press IWW 
22. ‘Subject and Neighbour Lands oP^eni^- 
London. 1881. 23. ‘ Historical Qeomnii 
of Europe,’ vol. i. text, vol. ii. 
don 1881,1882 24. 'Lectures toS“' 

Audiences,’ Philadelphia, London IfHW 
26. ‘The Keign of William Rufus, ’’2 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1882. 26 ‘Some 
Impressions of the United States,’ London 
18^3. 27. 'English Towns and bisS 
addresses, &e., collected, London 1838 
28. ‘ Methods of Historical Study,’ Oxford 
lectures, London, 1886. 29. ‘ChiefPeriod 
of European History,’ Oxford lectures, Lon¬ 
don, 1886. 30. ‘ Greater Greece and Greater 
Britain,’lectures, London, 1886. Sl.'Exeter' 
in ‘Historic Towns’ aeries, edited by Free¬ 
man andW. Hunt,London, 1887. 82; 'Fifty 
Years of European History,’Oxford lectures 
London, 1887. S3. ‘William ths Conquetot'in 
Macmillan’s ‘Etmlish Statesmen’ series, Lon¬ 
don, 1888. 34. ‘ Sketches fromPrenii’fniTel ’ 
Tnuohnits, Leipzig, 1801. 35. ‘History of 
Sicily,’ 3 vols.. Clarendon Pi-ess, Oifetd, 
1891-2; vol. iv. edited by Mr. A. J. Evans, 
1894. SO.' Sicily ’ in ‘ Story of the Nations' 
series, London and New York. 1892 
37. ‘Studios of Trovel’(GreecenndItaly), 
2 vols., edited by Miss F. Freeman, Lon£in 
and New York, 1893. 38. ' Studies ot 

Travel’ (Normandy and Maine), edited by 
Miss F. Freeman, London, 1897. 

[Dean Stoplions's Life and Letters of Sdmtd 
A. Eroomiin, 1806, 2 vols.; Eiiglisli Bistoriral 
Roviow, .Tuly 1802, vii. 407 sqq., by Right Era. 
Jos. Bryce; Somerset Archscol. and Nat. Hist 
Soc.’s Proc. 1802,xxxriii. 370sqq.; Manchester 
Guardian, 18 March 1802; personal hnovrledge) 

W. H. 


FREMANTLE, THOMAS FEANOIf!, 
first Babos- Oorai!Si.OD (1708-1890), eldest 
son of Yice-admiral Sit Thomas Francis 
Fremantle [q. v.], who married at Naples, 
on 12 Feh. 1706, Elizabeth (tf. 1867), daugh¬ 
ter nnd coheir of Riohard Wynne of Falk- 
ingham, Lincolnshire, was bom in Bolton 
Row, Piccadilly, on 11 March 1798. He 
matriculated from Oriel OoUege, Oxfbrd, 
on 19 March 1816, and graduated B.A. in 
1819, taking a first class mmathematnee end 
a second in classics. On 14 Aug. 1831 he 
was created a baronet, out of respect to the 
memory of his father, who died on 19 Dec. 
1819. As Sir Thomas Fremantle he entered 
parliament at the general election of 1880, 
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heinff elected for Budiingham in the con- 
«r™tive interest. In the session of 1829 
he We some strong speeches condemning 
tbs pauperising influence of the poor kws 
then nreWent, and giving instaneea of the 
jladation that sprang from the existing 
Se of paying Ae wages of lahourere, who 
Sms often put up to auction and their Inhour 
sold for two shillings a week. In 1833 he 
js appointed chairman of a select committee 
toinqmte into the bribery employed at the 
Strford election, and he succeeded in oarry- 
inir a disfranchising hill in the face of much 
oWition. When Peel came into office for 
s tosf period in 1884 Fremantle was ap¬ 
pointed one of the secretaries of the toea- 
W an office which lie resumed for three 
years in Peel’s administration of 1841. In 
1844 he became secretary at war, and in 
1846-6 chief secretary for Ireland, in which 
capaci^ he defended the Maynootli College 
bifl. In January 1846 ho introduced the 
Irish public works bill, and he procured the 
erpenditure of 60,0001. upon the construc¬ 
tion of small piers and horhours, with the 
yiew of e.xtending the flsherics of Ireland. 
Both measures were well adapted to the 
immediate needs of the country, were drawn 
and explained by Fremantle with signal 
ability, and wore successfully piloted by him 
tbipugb the shoals of parliamentary debate. 

In 1846 Fremantle resigned his seat at 
Buckingham and was appointed deputy- 
chairman of the board of customs. He was 
subsequently appointed chairman of this de¬ 
partment, a post which bo held until 1873. 
On the accession of Lord IBeacousfield to 
power in 1874 he was raised to the peerage 
(3 March). The first title that ho chose was 
that of Lord Cbiltern, but this was discorded 
for tbs name of the hundred in which his 
seat of Swanbourne was situated, and ho 
became Baron Cottcsloe of Swanbourne. 
Though a frequent attendant in the upper 
bouse be spoke but little. In 1875 be took 
a considei'able interest in Lord Lyttdton’s 
bill for the increase of the episcopate, and on 
the third reading be moved an amendment 
limiting its operation to five places—Guild¬ 
ford or Southwark (diocese of Winchester), 
Bodmin or Truro (Exeter), Southwell or 
Nottingham (Lincoln), St. Albans (Eo- 
cbesteiO, and Liverpool (Chester). He dia- 
daJmed hostility to the principle of the bill, 
but thought it unwise to send to the lower 
house a measure which provided for an in¬ 
definite extension of the episcopate; on the 
recommendation of the government, how¬ 
ever, he consented not to press his amend¬ 
ment. Four years later he moved for a 
statement of the trade of the United King¬ 


dom with the United States for the years 
1873-8, addneing a formidable array of 
statistics to prove that the balance of trade 
between this country and America had been 
unfavourable to England, and that the ex¬ 
ports were falling oif in an alarming manner. 
The return was granted and prepared, and 
excited much controversy and comment in 
the press. In 1880 Cottesloewas a member 
of the select committee of the lords on in¬ 
temperance, while among other subjects in 
which he was warmly interested were mea¬ 
sures for iucreasiiig the safety of railway 
travelling and the deceased wife's sister's 
bill—this last forming one of the ‘ liberal 
shadows’ upon his conservatism which some 
of his friends deplored. As a county mag¬ 
nate, churchman, and patron of the Church 
Missionary Society he was extremely popu¬ 
lar iu Buckinghamshire, and in later years 
venerated os the father of the House of 
Lords and patriarch of Buckinghamshiro 
society. On completing his ninetieth year 
he celebrated the event by inviting to 
receive the communion with him at St. 
Michael's, Chester Square, a number of his 
oldest friends, of whom about sixty responded, 
including the Brodricks, Julian Hafis, Nu¬ 
gents and Verneys, and also his neighbour 
Sir Harry Verney, himself then eighty-seven 
years old. Oottesloe's children and grand¬ 
children presented him upon this occasion 
with a cabinet in which to keep the decora¬ 
tions gained by his fatlier, who commanded 
a ship at Trafalgar, and his uncle, Sir William 
Fremantle, an intimate friend of George HI. 
His declining years were clouded by the sad 
death of his wife in 1876, the result of her 
swallowing a lotion in mistake for a draught, 
and that of a granddaughter kicked to death 
in her father’s sight 1^ a runaway pony. 

Oottesloo died at Swanbourne on S’ Dec. 
1890, and was buried there on 9 Dec. Ho 
was then nearly ninety-three. He had at¬ 
tended the House of Commons on budget 
night from 1827 to 1689 without a break, 
nineteen times os a member of parliament, 
twenty-eight tiroes as chairman of customs, 
and the remainder from the nows gallery. 
He married, 24 Nov. 1824, Louisa Eliza¬ 
beth (if. 17 Aug, 1876), eldest daughter of 
Field-marshal Sir George Nugent, hart., by 
whom he left issue three daughters and four 
sons: Thomas Francis Fremantle, second 
baron Oottesloe; William Hen^ Fremantle, 
dean of liipon; Sir Charles William Fre¬ 
mantle, K.C.B., comptroller of the Mint 
(1890-94); and Admiral Sir Edmund Kobert 
Fremantle, K.O.B., O.M.G. 

[Burke’s Peerage; G, £, C[okaynD]’s Oom- 
plete Peerage; Gent, Mag. 1797 i. 261.1798 i. 
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2SS; Men of the Time, 13th edit.; Times, 
4, 8,and 10 Dec. 1890 ; Guardian, 17 Doc. 1800; 
Illustrated London News, 13 Dec, 1800.] 

T. S. 

FRENCH, THOMAS VALPY (1826- 
1891), first bishop of Lahore, the eldest sou 
of Peter French, vicar of Holy Trinity with 
Stretton, Burton-on-Trent, was born at the 
Abbey, Burton-oii-Trent, on 1 Jan. 1826. 
Educated first at Roadiug fframmar school, 
Burton grammar school, and Rugby, he ma¬ 
triculated from University College, Oxford, 
on 20 March 1843, graduating B.A. in 1846 
and M.A. in 1849, In 1848 he won the 
chancellor’s prize for a Latin essay, and in 
the same yeor was elected a fellow of Uni¬ 
versity College. He was ordained deacon by 
the bishop of Ripon in 1848, and priest by 
the bishop of Lichfield in 1349. In 1860 he 
oiferedhis services to the Church Missionary 
Society, and was seat out ns principal of St. 
John's College, Agra. During the mutiny 
he was foremost in protecting native Chris¬ 
tians. In 1868 he came home, hut in 1861 
returned to found the Derajat mission on the 
Indian frontier. In 1868 he came to Eng¬ 
land again, and was vicar of St. Paul's, Ohm- 
tenham, from 1865 to 1860. lie then re¬ 
turned to India and founded the Lahore 
divinity school. After short incumbencies 
at Erith, Kent, and St, Ebb’s, Oxford, he 
was consecrated first bishop of Lahoro on 
21 Deo. 1877, and received the degree of 
D.D, from Oxford University on ll Deo. 
French was er^uolly remarkable as an evan¬ 
gelist, an administrator, and a linguist. In 
1887 he resigned his see, and in 1801 he 
went as a simple missionary to Muscat, 
where he died on 14 May 1891, He pub¬ 
lished a number of sermons. 

[Birks’s Life and Correspondence of T. V. 
French; Stock's History of the C,M.S., vol. iii.; 
Record, 1891, pp. 509, 510,] A, R, B. 

FRIPP, GEORGE ARTHUR (1813- 
1896), water-colour artist, born at Bristol in 
1813, was the son of the Rev. S. 0. Fripp, 
who married a daughter of Nicholas Foco^ 
[q. V.], a leading artist in Bristol, and ono 
of the founders of the Old Watercolour 
Society in 1804. Fripp learned the rudi¬ 
ments of oil painting from J.B.Pyne [q.v.], 
but his real master woe Samuel Jackson 
(1794-1869) [q. v.], the father of the Bristol 
school, For some years he worked at por¬ 
traits in oils at Bristol, and in 1834 he 
passed seven months in Italy with his 
friend Williom John Milller [q. v.] On his 
return in 1885 he contributed to the picture 
pllery at Bristol. His London career 
begou at the Old Watercolour Society's gal¬ 


lery in 1837, with a dra^ri^T^TT^: 
Walenstadt ; he moved to London in a 
following year, and in 1841 was elected. 
associate of the Old Society. In laoa ® 
1841 he centrihuted oil pWLs 
Royal Academy and Britisi Institution, and 
Turner sent him a message highly nwi,;:; 
the powerful <Mont Blanc,® 2 
Courmayoux,’ a painting which Mr. 

son of Liverpool presented to the eorDorahl' 
gallery of that city. “rporation 

Fripp became a full member of the Oil 
Society in 1846, and during the following 
fifty years sent nearly six hundred draTOiiD. 
to Its exhibitions. Some of his works are 
commented on by Ruskin in his ‘Notes on 
some of the Principal Pictures in . the 
Society of Painters in Wateroolours’fAr 
1856, 1867, and 1868. From 1848 to 18.54 
Fripp wae secretary of the society, a mn 
which was held by his younger biothw 
Alfred D. Fripp (d.'l806), from 1870 ^ 
1860 the queen commanded him to star at 
Balmoral while ha completed for the roral 
collection a scries of drawings of the neigh¬ 
bourhood. “ 

Fripp (lied on 17 Oct. 1808 at 60 Hdm. 
dale Road, N.W,, offer a long illness, and 
was buried on the 201 h at Ilighgate, a few 
yards from George Eliot’s grave. He mare 
riod, in 1846, Mary Peroival, ond among hie 
children wore George Fripp, Ohnrles E. 
Fripp, an assooiatu of the Old Society, and 
the Rev. Edgar Fripp, minister at Mans¬ 
field. 

Fripp was a good draughtsman, with 
great love for his art. Preferring tender 
and pure tints, ho painted with quiet-toned 
pigments known to be permanent, and did 
not attempt to rival oil paints. Theievetse 
of an impressionist, he fortunately kd 
faithful patrons who supported him in his 
effort to carry on the early troditions of 
English water-colour art. Some good speci¬ 
mens of his work are in the Prescott Hewett 
bequest at South Kensington. 

[Alhenionm, 1806, il. 669; Times, 16 and 21 
Oct. 1806 ; Rogot’s History of the Old Vfatet- 
colour Society, 1801.] G. A, A. 


FROST, PEROIVAL (1817-1898), ma¬ 
thematician, born at Kingston-upon-Hull 
on 1 Sept, 1817, was the second eon of 
Ohnrles Frost [q. v.] He was educated at 
Beverley and Oakham, ami entered St. Jobn’s 
Oollege, Cambridge, in October 1836, na- 
duating B,A. os second wrangler in 1839 
and M.A, in 1843, He was chosen first 
Smith prizeman in 1839, beating the senior 
wrangler, Beidamiu Morgan Oowie [q. v. 
SuppL], his fellow-collegian, and he was 


elected to a fe] 

on 19 March. 


nfl ID 

tocon.and in the same year vaoa 

fellowship by marriage. lie held a 

^!Seal lectureship in Jesus Col ej 


I at St. John’s Oollega 
.841 he was ordained 
.me year vacated his 
s. lie held a mathe- 


in thetuition’of pr^ate pupils, among whom 
Lre Lord-justice Rigby, Williom Kmgdon 
Cliflbtd [q. v.]i and Joseph VVolstenholme 

^^Tn IdSi Il'rost edited the first three tee- 
tious of Newton's ‘Principk’ (Oambridoe, 
g o) New editions were published in 1863, 
1878, and 1888. In 1883 he prepared, in 
coninnotion with Joseph Wolstenholme, ‘ A 
Tr^tise on Solid Geometry,' of which second 
and third editions, by Rrost alone, Mpoared 
in 1876 and 1886. ‘ Hints for the Solution 
of Problems in the Third Edition of “ Solid 
fieometry”’ was puhliehod in 1887. In 
1873 appeared his tnird work, ‘ An Elemen¬ 
tary Tmatise on Curve Tracing.’ On 7 June 
1883 ikost was admitted a fellow of the 
fioyol Moiety, and in the some vein- he was 
elected by King’s College, Cambridge, to a 
felloiTship, which ha retained until his death. 
In 1883 Frost proceeded to the recently 
established degree of D.Sc. 

Frost died at Cambridge on 5 June 1898, 
at bis house in Fite william Street, and was 
buried on 10 June in the Mill Road ceme¬ 
tery. He was a man of wide interests and 
varied attainments, an acoonipliebed piano¬ 
forte player, and a succussml painter in 
wster-oolouis. On 2 June 18J1 he was 
married at Finchley to Jennett Louisa, 
daughter of Richard Dixon of Oak Lodge, 
Finchley. 

Besides the works already mentioned, 
Frost was the author of numerous papers in 
the 'Cambridge Mathematical Journal,’ the 
‘ Oxford and Cambridge Journal of Mathe¬ 
matics,’ and the ‘ Quarterly Journal of Ma¬ 
thematics.' 

[Proceedings of the Royal Soc. 1808-9, rol. 
Ixiv. p. rii; Eagle, December 1898; Cambridge 
Beriew, 18 Juno 1898; Men and Women of the 
Tune, 1896.] E. 1. C. 

FBOUDE, JAMES ANTHONY [1818- 
1894), historian and man of letters, was 
born at Dartington reotory, Devonshire, on 
33 April 1818. Ills father, Robert llurrell 
Fwade (1771-1860, son of Robert Froude 
of Walkhampton, Devonshire, and his wife 
Phyllis Hurrell, graduated B.A. from Oriel 
College, Oxford, in 1702 and M.A. in 1796; 
he was rector of Deubury from 1798, and of 
Dartington from 1709, and archdeacon of 
Totnes from 1820 to his death on 23 Feb. 


1869 (Gent. 

Modem Enffl, 

Margaret Spedding of Mirehouse, Cumber¬ 
land, a relative of James Spedding [q. v.], 
and bjy her, who died aged 46, on 16 Feb. 
1821, he liad issue, besides James Anthony, 
Richard Hurrell Froude [q. v.], William 
Froude [q. v.J, and a daughter Margaret, 
who married, on 21 Sept. 1844, William 
Mallook, and was mother of Mr. W. H. 
Mallock, author of ‘ The New Republic.' 

' My father,’ says Froude, ‘ had a moderate 
fortune of his own, consisting chiefiy in 
land, and he belonged therefore to the 
“ landed interest." Slost of the magistrates’ 
work of the neighbourhood passed through 
hja hands. If anything was amiss it was 
his advice wliich was most sought after, 
and I remember bis being called upon to lay 
a troublesome ghost. . . . His obildren 
knew him as a continually busy, useful 
man of the world, a leai;ned and cultivated 
antiquary, and an accomplished artist (some 
of his pencil drawings were highly praised 
by Ruskin, Skbltost, TdbU Talk, p. 168). 
My brothers and I wore excellently educated, 
and were sent to srhool and college. Our 
spiritual lessons did not go beyond the 
catechism. We were told that our business 
in life was to work and make an honourable 
position for ourselves. About doctrine, 
evangelical or catholic, I do not think that 
in my early boyhood I ever heard a single 
word, in church or out of it ’ (Short Studm, 
iv. 170). 

On 16 Jan. 1880 he was entered at West¬ 
minster School, becoming king's scholar in 
the same year. He lelt in 1833, and was 
for two years privately educated at the 
village of Merton. In ‘Bhodows of the 
Clouds,’ published in 1847, Froude tells the 
story of Edward Fowler, a boy who is 
driven by ill-treatment at the hands of his 
masters and schoolfellows at Westminster 
into systematio falsehood and deceit; he is 
accordingly removed, and after some private 
tuition goes up to Oxford, where he falls 
into evil habits and is disappomted in a love 
affair. The framework of the story bears 
many resemblances to Proude’s own life, 
but the attempt to deduce from them a con¬ 
fession on Fronde’s part of a personal ten¬ 
dency to untruthfulnass is scarcely justified 
(WiMOW, Froude and Carlyle-, Mr, Lhsmh 
BTVFHm in JVational Eevieto, Januaiy 1901), 
Froude matriculated from Oriel College on 
10 Deo. 1836, Ilis rooms were immediately 
above Newman’s, and on the same staircase 
was Thomas Mosley [g. v.]. who, in his 
' Rcmmiscences of Oriel' (chap. Ixxiv.), 
represents Froude to have been unapproaoh- 


May. 1869, i. 487; Boabb, 
Biogr. i. 1110), He married 
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able and salitary in his habits and amuse¬ 
ments. As a younger brother of Eichard 
Hurrell Froude, one of the ablest of the 
tractarians, he was naturally regarded by 
Newman and Mozley as a possible recruit, 
but he seems to have resented attempts to 
influence his theological opinions, and rarely 
attended Newman’s undergraduate parties. 
He contributed, however, a generous appre¬ 
ciation of Newman to ‘Good Words’ for 
March 1881 (NnwiiAW, Letters, ii. 147, 163, 
403). lie was placed in the second class in 
the honour school of liierie hurtumiores in 
1840, and graduated B.A. on 28 April 1842. 
In the same year he won the chancellor's 
prize for an English essay, and was elected 
JDevon fellow of Exeter College. Shortly 
afterwards Froude spent some months in 
the house of a clerical friend in Ireland. 
His host was a strong evangelical, and his 
simple piety, coupled with the degradation 
of tno Homan catholic peasantry, led Froude 
to take a more favourable view of pro- 
testantism than that which he had imbibed 
from the Anglo-catholies at Oriol. Other 
influeucen tended to impair his belief in 
tractarinnism. In 1841 he had met John 
Sterling [q. v.] at Falmouth, and in the 
same year ho read Carlyle’s ‘FrenchI!evolu¬ 
tion.’ Carlyle’s works at onco began to 
exercise a dominant influence over him, 
though many years later he wrote to Ilallam, 
Lord Tennyson, ‘ I owe to your father the 
first serious reflexions upon life and the 
nature of it ’ (Memoir of Alfred Tennyson, 
ii. 180,408). From the writings of Carlyle 
ha passed to those of Goethe, Lessing, 
Neander, and Schleiermaeher, with the re¬ 
sult that his expressions of opinion on 
theological matters caused the fellows of 
Exeter some alarm (Mozluy). 

On 2 March 1843 ho graduated M.A., and 
in 1844 he took deacon’s orders, tlien a 
necessary step if he wished to retain his 
fellowship: he never proceeded to priest’s 
orders. Newman now invited his assistance 
in preparing his ‘Lives of the English 
F!aiuts,^and entrusted to him St. Neot. The 
life was publidied anonymously, like the 
rest of the sorieSj in 1844 (Lives of the Eng¬ 
lish Saints, vol. u,), but Froude’s faith was 
unequal to the strain put upon it by the 
miraculous stories he read. lie regarded 
them, he says, as ‘nonsense,’ severed his 
connection with the series, and devoted him¬ 
self to the study of modern history and 
literature. In 1844 Froude visited the Eng¬ 
lish lakes with George Butler [q. v. Suppl.] 
and Hartley Coleridge. Butler found Froude 
‘the most perfect companion imaginable,’ 
and in 1846 the two went to Ireland, where 


they both had small-pox 
Oeorge Butler, pp. 41-6). Aoude publi4| 
in 1847 a sermon preached at St Hr..- 
Church, near Torquay, at the funei^ 
0“™. M., 

8. T. Coleridge. In the same yeor mZJS 
under the pseudonym of ‘ Zeta,’ his ‘ 
of the Clouds,’ containing the «■ 
Edward Fowler already mentioned, 
another equally disagreeable story of 864^ 
tion. The greater part of the edition t 
said to have been bought up and desttoved 
by Fr^de’s father. In October of theS 
year Froude contributed an article on 
Spinoza to tlie ‘Oxford and Cambridire 
Review,’ which ooused some comment at 
Oxford (liNiOHi, Principal Shairp and Ut 
Frien^, pp. 40, 461), and about the aane 
time Mark Pattiaon [q. v.] vainly endeavoured 
to check the process of his sceptioism 
(Mabk Pattisoit, Memoirs, p. 216). Early 
in 1849 Froude completed his breach with 
orthodoxy by publiehing his ‘ Nemeais of 
Faith ’ (London, 12mo). The hero of the 
story, Markham Sutherland, who,likeFroiide 
had been subject at Oriel to tractarian 
influence, makes shipwrock of his life in the 
shiiiwreck of his faith. Froude aubsa- 
queiitly described the book as ‘heterodoxy 
flavoured with sentimentalism.’ Bunsen onS 
F. D. Maurice sympathised with Froude 
(Afem. <f Bunsen, ii. 217 j Lify of F, L. 
Maurice, i. 610-18), but Archbishop WTiately 
and Bishop Hampden seized upon the book 
as an illustration of the evil effects of trac- 
tarianism (Memorials of Bishop Hampden, 
p. 177); on 27 Feb. 1849 William SeweU 
fq. V.], after denouncing tlie book in a 
lecture hi Exeter College hall, burnt before 
his audience a copy discovered in thepossea- 
sion of a pupil (Rev. A. Biomsibib in 
jyni7;/xYew)S, 2Mny 1892; Notes and Queries, 
8th her. i. 430;^ Boasb, Beg. Coll, Exm. 
p. cxlviii). The incident helped to create a 
la^e demand for the book, and a second 
edition was publislied in the same year; la 
1880 Froude was urged by his pubhehers to 
reprint it, but nothing come of the sugges¬ 
tion (Sktoton, Table Talk, p. 164), though 
the book was reissued in America without 
Fronde’s consent (WiumLim, Hut. aruf other 
Slcetehes, New iork, p. 16). On the day 
that his hook was burnt Froude resiraed his 
fellowship at Exeter. IIe had just been ap¬ 
pointed to the head-mastership of the high 
school, Hobart, Tasmania, but from that jiost 
also he retired. His breach with clericalism 
and clerical office was complete and final. 
On tlie passing of the Clergy Risabilities 
Relief Act ho divested himseli of his deacon’s 
orders (19 July 1872). 
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after leaving Oxford 
was tutor to the Darbiehire family 
?^r.>f(>hester. In February 1849 he visited 
iSs^frietd Charles Kingsley at Ilfracombe. 
WithKingsley Fronde’s friendship was par- 
tWarly intimate, and their ideas were on 
Imnv points olike. At Kingsley s house 
fiJie met Mrs. Kingsleys sister, the origi- 
U of the Argemone of Kingsley s- Yeimt 
wliom he mamed on 3 Oct. 1849 at bt. 
p.Wb. Belirrave Square. She was Charlotte 
Varia fifth daughter of Pascoe Grenfell of 
T„nlow Court, and others of her sisters were 
married to Robert Merttins Bird [q. v.], Lord 
Sidney Qodolphin Osborne [q. v.], and the 
first Baron ■'Riverton. Those relationships 
brought Froude a wide circle of acquaintance. 
Ha fiad, too, been friendly at Oxford with 
Arthur Hugh Clough [q. v.], who resigned 
bis fellowship nt the same time and for 
reasons as Froude, and Clough in- 
ttoducsd him la Emerson, the Amorionn 
essayist, when he visited England in 1848. 
Clough also persuaded Carlyle to see Froude, 
but It WEB James Spedding (Clough being 
then at Rome) who actually introduced 
Froude to Carlyle in June 1849 ('Fboudii, 
Oir/y/e in. London, i. 467-8). This first 
meeting proved a landmark in Froudo'a 
career. From that time he was a frequent 
visitor at Carlyle's house in Chelsea, and 
the close intimacy that gradually grew up 
between them lasted until Carlyle's death in 
1881. Froude became Carlyle’s chief disciple, 
and whollv submitted himself to his master's 
ideas. ‘ 'i'he practice,’ he writes, ‘ of sub¬ 
mission to the authority of one whom one 
recognises as greater than one's self out- 
wei^s the chance of occasional mistake. If 
I wrote anything, I fancied myself writing 
it to him [Oorlyle], reflecting at each word 
on what he would think of it, as a check on 
affectations’ (tb. ii. 180). Even his view of 
Henry YIII is praoUoally that enunciated 
by Carlyle in 1849 (Gavan Dupey, Uon- 
vemtkns, ii. 103-4), and the proofs of 
FVoude’s earlier volumes were submitted for 
revision to the same authority. 

Upon his marri^e Froude seltlod first at 
Plas Gwynant in Wales and then at Bide¬ 
ford. There he devoted himself to literary 
work and embarked on nn elaborate contri¬ 
bution to the ‘ History of England in the 
Sixteenth Century.’ This proved the main 
labour of his life; but while engaged upon 
it during the next twenty years, he contri¬ 
buted occasionally on historical and other 
subjects to the ‘ Westminster Review ’ and 
‘Fraser’s Magazine.’ An article in the 
‘Westminster" on ‘England’s Forgotten 
Worthies,’ published in July 1863, was the 


first&uits of his study of sixteenth-century 
history) another, on the ‘Book of Job,' in 
October 1853, was separately published in 
the following year in John Chapman’s ‘ Li¬ 
brary for the People,’ and was subsequently 
included in Froude'a ‘ Short Studies ’ (1st 
ser.); a third, on the poems of his friend, 
Matthew Arnold ( Westminster Jtev. January 
1864), materially helped the growth of 
Arnold’s reputation. His ‘Suggestions on 
teaching English History ’ were included in 
‘ 0.xford Essays ’ (vol. i. 1866). 

The first two volumes of his ‘History ot 
England’ came out in 1866. Further in¬ 
stalments of two volumes each were pub¬ 
lished in 1868, 1800,1863, 1866, and 1870. 
The title of the earlier volume.s ran ‘ A His¬ 
tory of England from the Fall of Wolsey to 
the Death of Elizabeth,’ but before he pub¬ 
lished the eleventh volume Froude came tn 
the conclueion that tlie defeat of the Spanish 
Armada would be a more dramatic close to 
the story, and the title was altered ac¬ 
cordingly. Macaulay’s ‘History of Eng¬ 
land’ was still in the course of publication 
whon Froude’s earlier volumes were issued, 
but, in spite of this formidable rivalry, 
Fronde’s book was an immediate success; a 
second edition of the first two volumes was 
called for in 1868, a third edition of volumes 
i-iv. vii. and viii. inl862-4,andaoabinotedi- 
tionof the whole in 1870 j the twelve volumes 
were issued in a cheaper form in 1881-2 
(new ed. 1893), and continue to command 
a large sale. 

The book at once established Fronde’s 
claim to rank among the greotest English 
prose writers of the nineteenth century; its 
value as history is more open to question. 
Froude set out with a definite view—the 
outcome on the ono side of antipathy to 
Catholicism and, on. the other, of sympathy 
with Carlyle’s doctrine of hero-worship. In 
Henry VIII, ‘ the mojiestio lord who broke 
the bonds of Rome,’he found a man after 
his own heart, and the chief feature of his 
history is its vindication of Hen^ and of 
the anti-ecclcsiastical cbornoter of the Re¬ 
formation. This partisanship, which called 
forth severe attacks, notably in Canon Dixon’s 
' Ilislory of the Church of England ’ and 
Father Qasquet’s ‘Henry VIII and the 
Monasteries,'and the carelessness with which 
Froude not infrequently used his authorities, 
impair the eileot of his great endeavour. 
Among the most enthusiastic admirers ot 
hie ‘ History ’ was Froude’a friend Kingsley, 
and Kingsley’s eulogy of it in ‘ Macmillan’s 
Magazine’ for January 1860 contained his 
first challenge to Newman. In 1809, when 
Froude was rector of St. Andrews, and 
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Kingsley was still piofessoi of history at 
Cambridge, the similarity of the views they 
expressed evoked a well-known epigram 
generally ascribed to Bishop Stubbs, which 
attributed Fronde’s low opinion of divines 
and Kingsley’s low opinion of historians to 
the fact that Froude thought Kingsley a 
divine, and Kingsley went to Froude for 
history (SiB Aloubwok Wust, Reoolleotiom, | 
1899, i. 66). But Froude was by no means 
unversed in those methods of laborious re¬ 
search among original authorities to which 
Stubbs owed his own reputation. He rarely 
quoted at second hand; he ransacked the 
manuscript collections in the RoUs House 
(now the Record Office), at the British Mu¬ 
seum, and at Simancos, and although he did 
not mid all there was to be found, or present 
what he did find with remarkable accuracy, 
probably no previous history has incorporated 
so much u^ublished material. 

In 1860 J, W. Parker, son of John William 
Parker [q. v.] and editor of ‘ Fraser’s Maga¬ 
zine,’ died. Froude ‘ nursed him like a 
brother till the moment of death ’ (Kibos- 
LDV, Letters, u. 106), and succeeded him as 
editor of ‘ Fraser's ’ in December. lie con¬ 
tinued to edit it, with temporary assistance 
from Charles Kingsley and Sir Theodore 
Martin, for fourteen years. 

Froude’s first wife died near Bideford on 
21 April 1860, being buried in Kingsley’s 
parish, Evexsley, and on 12 Sept. 1861 he 
married his second wife, Henrietta Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Ashley Warre (d. 1860) of 
West Olifif House, Ramsgate, by his second 
wife Florence Catherine, daughter of Richard 
Magenis; Wnrre's third wife was Caroline, 
daughter of Fascoe Grenfell and sister of 
Fronde’s drat wife. Some verses written by 
Froude soon after his second marriage ap¬ 
peared anonymously in ‘ Fraser’s Magazine ’ 
for May 1862. While at work on the 
' History of England' Froude was compelled 
to pay frequent visits to London. In 1860 
he made London his home ( Carli/le in landon, 
ii. 264). In 1866 he took a house at 5 On¬ 
slow Qardens, Kensington, where he re¬ 
mained until his romoval to Cherwell Edge, 
Oxford, in 1892. In the summer months no 
rented a house in the conntiy, at first in 
Scotland and Ireland, and afterwards for 
many years at The Molt, Salcombe, Devon¬ 
shire. There he built a small yacht, which 
he sailed himself; ha woe also an expert 
angler and excellent shot. 

The growing reputation of Froude's ‘IDs- 
tory ’ quickly brought him great social con¬ 
sideration. In 1869 he was elected by the 
committee a member of the A thenmum Club. 
In February 1866 he was an original member 


of the Breakfast Club, of whTSTsirf—' 
Lacaita [q. v. Suppl.] was the founder^ 
M. E. GEiNT Dufb, JVotes frm. a 
1861-72, ii. 4); he was also a 

The Club. InNovember 1868heCJa 

rector of St. Andrews ; his inaugural li 
dress delivered on 19 March 1889 iT 
final address <On Calvinism,’ dehCfl 
17 March 1871 (A. K. II. Bora, S ® 

1 ears of St. Andrews, i. 108 II 4 ) 
both published in the years of their deliTfl! 
and reprinted in ‘Rectorial Addressee’J 
William Knight, 1894. ' 

During the summer months of iSfiQ 
1870 Froude took a house called Deneen at 
Kenmare, co. Kerry, and there he began k- 

next important book, ‘ The English in hZ 

land in the Eighteenth Century.*^ Itsmotha 
was to show the folly of such attempts to 
conciliate Ireland as the disestablishment 
and land bills of Gladstone’s first ndmipi^tn i 
tion. Froude, like his master Carlyle hai 
no liking for either political party, butGUad- 
aton 6 _ and Gladstone’s Irish policy were lua 
especial aversion; he had already in ‘Fraser’s 
Magazine ’ for December 1870 unspatinglv 
denounced John Bright [q. v. Suppl.], who 
was defended by Samuel Clarkson in‘The 
Censor Cousured ’ (1871). The first volnme 
of the ‘ English in Ireland ’ appeared in 1872 
and in the outumn of that year Froude went 
to the United States to lecture on the same 
subject. Ills book was completed m three 
volumes in 1874, ond a now edition wes 
publisbed in 1881. Like most of Fioude’e 
books it evoked numerous rejoinders (see 
T. N. Bubkij, English Misrule in Mata 
and Irelands Case, both in 1873; W. H. 
Flood, Notes and Hist, Criticism, 1874; 
Mitciidl, The Crusade of the Pen'od,1878); 
but the most scholarly reply is contained in 
Mr. W. E. II. Leoky's ‘ iLstory of Ireland 
during the Eighteenth Century.' 

More bitter were the attacks of Edward 
Augustus Froomnn [q. v. Suppl.l occasioned 
by the modiiuval studies pubhraed by Froude, 
mainly in ‘ Fraser’s Magazine,’ and reissued 
in bis ' Short Studies.’ The first series of 
these' Studies ’ appeared in 1867, the second 
in 1871, the third in 1877, and the fourth 
in 1883 ; they were subsequently included, 
with others of Froude’s works, in Messrs. 
Longmans’ ‘ Silver Library.’ Freeman’s at¬ 
tacks. which appeared in the ‘ Saturday Bs- 
view, were oWaotetLsed by unnecessary 
vehemence, and were based sometimes on 
misoonooptions of Froude’s meaning, and 
more than once on blunders of Freeman's 


own. 


Froude’s second wife died on 12 Feb. 
1874, and in the same year he gave up the 
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Fraser’s Magazine,' being suC' 
Sedb^is eub-editor, Allingham, 

rf T Swpl.] Thereupon he flung himsell 
Sith sonie -srarmth and with doubtful euc- 
into the 


questions. 


In the summer of 1871 hie friend 


?he Earl of Carnarvon, tlien secretary of 
the colonies, accepted his offer ‘ to 
Lvel through the different states [of South 
Vfriea] and ascertain what the real obstacles 
to comederntion were, and by what moans 
thev could best be removed ’ {Life and Timee 
et Sir John C. Molteno, i. 338). While in 
^th Africa Fi-oude endeavoured, not alto¬ 
gether successfully, to maintain the private 
aaraeter of his visit, but on his return he 
admitted its semi-official character. 

On 28 Aug. 1874 Froude started for South 
Africa, and he described his tour in his 
•Leaves from a South African Journal' 
{Shfirt Studies, Srd ser., 1877, pp. 388-94). 
He reached Table Bay on 31 Sept., sailed 
round to Durban, and thence made his way 
across Natal and the Drakensberg to Ilarri- 
smith, Ihrom the Free State he went on to 
Pretoria in November, returning to Capa 
Town by woy of Kimberley, Bloemfontein, 
and Ooleeberg, in December. He left for 
Englond on 10 Jan. 1870, convinced that 
British policy in South Africa had been 
characterised by a lack of wisdom and of 
justice. He regarded the aC(][ui6ition of the 
uriqualand diamond fields m 1871 as a 
ouhnination of the evil traditional policy, 
and believed that Great Britain would be 
beat advised to leave the South African 
States to work out their own future, retain¬ 
ing control only of Table Bay peninsula as 
a naval and military station. Fronde duly 
reported his views in person to Lord Car¬ 
narvon, who seems to have been larMly in¬ 
fluenced by them. Immediately on Froude’s 
arrival in England Caniarvon invited him 
to return to South Africa as member of a 
conference he proposed to assemble there to 
deliberate upon his scheme for South African 
federation, Froude accepted the offer, and 
again landed at Oapo Town on 18 Juno 1870. 
Carnarvon’s despatch embodying his soheme 
had preceded his arrival by a few days, but 
the Cape mvernment under (Sir).John Charles 
Molteno [q. v, Su^l,] took umbrage at the 
manner in which Oamarvon laid down the 
details of the soheme, and on 10 June Mr. 
(now Sir Gordon) Sprigg carried a motion in 
the House of Assembly to the effect that any 
movement in the direction of federation 
should originate in South Africa and not in 
England. This practioallr shelved the con¬ 
ference, and Froude on funding found the 
graund cut from his feet. Nevertheless he 


began a political campai^ in Cape Colony 
and the Orange Free State in favour of 
federation; ‘ he attended a public dinner at 
Cape Town on the day of his arrival, at which 
he made so ill-advised a speech that, before 
twenty-four hours had passed, he had put 
himself in a position of antagonism to the 
governor [Sir Henry Barkly, q. v. Suppl.], 
his ministers, and public feeling generally 
at Cape Town’ (Mis.'siiSBi.v, lAfe of Sir 
Barth Frere, i, l/S-S; Life and Times of 
Sir J C, _ Molteno, 1900, passim). At 
Bloemfonteinhe is reported to have 8aid,‘rou 
have the misfortune to possess ... a position 
on the globe the most attractive to every 
ambitious and aggressive power. The in¬ 
dependence of South Africa will come when 
you can reply to those powers with shot and 
shell’(GunswDtL, Oa/‘ South African Bmr 
jmVc, i. 220; The South African Conference, 
1876, pp. 14 sqq.) Fronde's intentions 
were no doubt excellent, but the effect of 
Ills efforts was to give the coup de grdee to 
Oarnorvon’s policy ; the proposed conference 
was abandoned, and the under-secretary for 
the colonies disclaimed responsibility for 
Fronde’s proceedings, 

Froude returned to Englandin theautumn 
of 1875, and his report was published as a 
parliamentary paper (C, 1899). In 1876 
Carnarvon assembled a conference in Lon¬ 
don to discuss South African affairs. Ho 
nominated Froude as representative of Gri- 
qualand West,aselection which that province 
at once repudiated. Other colonies refused 
to allow weineelves to be represented, and 
the conference came to nothing. Froude 
defended the policy of which he had been the 
^nt in the 'Quarterly Keview’ for 
J^uary 1877, ond Frederic Boaers, lord 
Blachford [j. v.], replied to it in the ‘ Edin¬ 
burgh Heview for the following April, 
Froude was, however, opposed to the annexa¬ 
tion of the Transvaal by the conservative 
government, and in April 1879 he contri¬ 
buted a second article to the ‘Quarterly Be- 
view,’ suffiesting doubts as to the govern¬ 
ment's ^uth African policy. Sir Bartle 
Frere described it as ' an essay in which &r 
whole pages a truth expressed in brilliant 
epigrams regularly alternates with mistakes 
or mis-statements which would be scarcely 
pardoned in a special war correspondent 
hurriedly writing against time ’ (Life qf Sir 
BaHh Frere, ii. 807), Subsequently Froude 
reiterated his views on South Africa in two 
lectures delivered before the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Institute on 6 and Q Jan, 
18K)j they were published in the same year, 
and reissued with an introduction by Froude’s 
daughter Margaret in 190Q. In 1678, again 
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followinff the lead of Oarlyle, he opposed 
Beaconsneld's policy ia eastern Europe, and 
in the same year he contributed a preface to 
Madame Olga Novikoft's pamphlet, ‘la Eussia 
Wrong?’ He also wrote a preface to the 
same author’s ‘Bussia and England,’ pub¬ 
lished in 1880, 

Meanwhile in 1876 Froude was appointed 
with Thomas Henry Huxley [q_. y. Suppl,^ a 
member of the Scottish universities commis¬ 
sion (Huxlev, Life cf T. Huxley, i. 
830, 477, 479). In this capacity he paid 
frequent visits to Edinburgh, staying with 

S John Skelton [q. v.] at the Hermitage. 

idoning for the moment contemporaiy 
politics, he wrote in 1878 a sketch ^ of 
‘Bunyan’ for Mr, John Morley’a ‘English 
Men of Letters ’ series, and in 1879 published 
hie ‘ Otesar ’ (now ed. 1886; translated into 
Czech, 1884), a work which embodies a pale 
reflection of Mommsen's view of Cmsnr 
without Mommsen's knowledge of the sub¬ 
ject. 

In 1880 Froude spent much lime with 
Oarlyle during his last illness. On 6 Feb. 
1881 Carlyle died, leaving I’roude his solo 
literary executor; John Carlyle and Forster, 
who were to have been consulted as to tho 
publication of Oarlylo's papers, ware both 
dead. Tho main contents of those papers 
were the ‘Eeminisoenoes ’ whioh Oarlyle 
wrote in the years following his wife’s death 
in 1809, and the ‘ Letters and Memorials ’ 
of Mrs. Oarlyle, whioh Carlyle had arranged, 
annotated, and given to Froude in 1871. 
Carlyle’s instructions in tho matter were 
somewhat contradictory; in a passage at tho 
end of his monuscript whioh Froude sup¬ 
pressed, he forbade his friends to publish 
‘ any port of it ’ without ‘ fit editing,’ and 
declared that ‘the fit editing of perhaps 
nine-tenths of it will, after I am gone, have 
become impossible.’ In his will of 1878 he 
desired that there should be no 'express 
biography ' of him, but left the question of 
publishing his literary remains to Froude’s 
discretion, and again in 1880 when Froude 
discussed the matter with him Carlyle ap¬ 
proved of the proposed publication. Froude 
took the view that Oarlyle intended by n 
posthumous penance to atone for his harsh¬ 
ness towards his wife, but such a view can¬ 
not be accepted without demur. If tho act 
of publishing the papers were regarded by 
CaHyle os a genuine penance, it would have 
been imperative for him to perform it in his 
lifetime. To direct their pubUcation after 
his death was to deprive the act of publish¬ 
ing, regarded as a penance, of all efiect. 
Froude, however, obstinately adhering to his 
own theory, proceeded to publish without 


any reserve the most intimate 
Carlyles’ domestic life. The 'flam ^ 
oencea ’ appeared in two volumes in i wi' 
and the ‘Letters and Memorials nf i ’ 
Welsh Carlyle’ (London, 8 vols! hfe 
Meanwhile Froude set to work on a full 
frank biography of Oarlyle ThrsV^ “ 
pleted m four volumes: the ‘HistotVsf 
the first Forty Years of Carlyle’s Life <:» 
1882 (London’ 2 vols.; new^edit. iC 
and the ' History of Carlvle’s Life in W 
^n' in 1884 (2 vols.; new edit, ft 
^oude’s literary genius was as apparent ni 
these volumes as m every thbg that he mote 
and Froude himself considered his‘Life of 
Oarlyle ’ of more permanent value than anv 
of hie other works. But its rsthleffl 
exposure of his master’s weaknesses caused 
widespread diemay. Carlyle’s comment on 
English biography, ‘how delicate, decent it 


„ - “outh 1 seems to have 
preyed upon Froude’a mind, and in his 
anxiety to avoid the biographical convention 
whioh provoked Carlyle’s scorn he went to 
the opposite extreme. But the historical 
aoouraoy of the portraits he drew of Catlyk 
and his wife was denied by the majority of 
those who were in a position to know the 
facta. He was accused of misreading ks 
documents and even manipulating them in 
order 1 o j ustily his preconceived ideas of Cst- 
lyle’e penitential intentions. Prof. niitriB ,; 
Eliot Norton, who read tho Carlyles’ love- 
letters (first published in 1909). declares that 
they * oHbrd a view of their charactors end 
relatione to each other difierentbotb inpill^• 
ticularB to and in general effect tom that 
given by Mr. Froude ’ {Early Zetten, li. 
807). So, loo, Prof. Masson wrote: * I cannot 
recognise the Carlyle of Mr, Froude in the 
nine volumes as the real and total Carlyle 
I myself know ’ {Carlyle persmalb/ and k 
his Writinys, 1886, pp. 10-11). OiFroude's 
editorial methods, Prof. Norton says:‘Al¬ 
most every letter in the Life [of Oarlyle 
by FroudeJ which I have collated with the 
original is mcorieotly printed, some of them 
grossly so ’ {Early Letters, ii. 876; cf. Divn 
WiLSoiT, Froude and Carlyle, 1898; Cbioh- 
TOK-BnowHn’s Froude and Carlyle, 1903). 
Froude defended himself tom these charges 
in ‘ Carlyle’s Life in London ’ (i, l-7,il 408- 
12), and a further vindication, 'My relations 
with Cnxlyle,’ was first published in 1903 
(s^ee OniOHioir-BBOWifB and A. Oabiiie’s 
The Nemesis qf Froude, 1908), Buskin, 
Mrs. Ireland, and Skelton were convinced 
of the substantial truth of Ftoude's books. 

The hooks on the Carlyles occupied most 
of Froude’s time during 1881-4, butip 1881 
he wrote a chapter on recent events in Ire- 
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I r'T^thT second edition of his ‘ English somewhat scandalised Freeman’s friends; hut 
■ • T eland ’ and in 18S3 he published his Froude’s polished manners wore away some 

Ii ^er- a short boigraphy.’ In 1834 he of this eninit 3 r, and his literary lama and 
'^created honorary LL.l). at the tercen- gifts of elocution brought unwonted crowds 
''^*arrof Edinburgh University. lie visited to his leetures. The subjects he chose were 
v^rSvin ifeli and the Australian colonies ‘Erasmus,’ ‘English Seamen in the Six- 
■ the wter of 1884-6. Tlie result of the teenth Century,’ and ‘ The Council of Trent,’ 
if at tour was a poem on ‘ Romsdiil Fiord,’ Ilia lectures on these topics were published 
“biiahed in ‘ Blackwood's Magasine ’ for respectively in 1894,1896, and 1896, and all 
inril ‘ England went into second editions in the year of 

no her Colonies' (London, two editions, publication. The ‘Life and Letters of 
1836 8vo), grew out of the second. The Erasmus,' which was translated into Dutch 
litter excited much controversy, and Froude (2 vols. 1806,1897), was as bitterly attacked 
was charged with misrepresenting the views fls anything Froude wrote, the main aocusa- 
oi many persons, conversations with 'whom tions being that he seriously garbled Eras- 
he reported in bis book. One of the stoutest mus's letters and misrepresented his mean* 
attacks was by Mr. Wakefield, a member of ing (of. Quarterly Meview, January 1896). 
the New Zealand House of llepreaentatives, After finishing his lectures in the summer 
and appeared in the ‘Nineteenth Century’ term of 1894 Froude retired to his residence, 
for August 1880. The winter of 1880-7 The Woodoot, Kingshridge, Devonshire. 
Froude spent in the West Indies, where he His health grew worse during the long vaca- 
collected materials for his ‘ Ensliali in the tion, and he died there on 20 Oct. lie was 
IS'est Indies, or the Bow of Ulysses, with buried on the 26th in Saloombe cemetery. 
Illustrations by the Author ’ (London, 1888, He left issue by his first wife one daughter, 
Sto; 2 nd edit, same year). Froude’e advo- Margaret, and by his second one son, Mr. 
cacy of tbe abolition of representative insti- Ashley Anthony Froude, C.M.Q., and one 
tutions in the West Indies and drastic treat- daughter, May. Froude was live feet eleven 
meat of the negroes provoked many replii's, inches tall, and his head measured twenty- 
of which the best are Mr. N, D. Davis's three inches round (Tails Talk SMrley, 
‘kr. Froude’s Negrophobia, or Don Quixote p. 186). His hoir was black and his eyes a 
aa a Cook's Tourist' (1883), Mr. .1. J. very dark brown. Portraits of Froude, 
Thomas’s ‘ Froudaoity' (1889), and Mr. 0. S, painted by Samuel Laurence and Sir George 
Salmon’s ‘ Refutation ’ (Oobden Club, 1888). lleid, P.K.S.A., both commissioned by Sir 
Ftoude’s next work, ‘ The Two Oluefs of John Skelton, are now in the possession of 
DuEboy’(1^9), an historical romance, failed Miss Margaret Froude, An excellent photo- 
to increase its author's reputation; and in graph is reproduced in ‘Prose Masterpieces 
1890 he contributed to the ' Queen's Prims from Modern Essayists,’ 1880. Sir Edgar 
Ministers' series a monograph on Beacons- Boehm [q. v. Suppl.] also presented Froude 
Lid, which, as he expected, pleased neither with a bust, which Froude thought ‘atro- 
Beaconsfleld's friends nor his foes. In 1891 cious ’ (Mns, IitULaNn in Oontemp. Jiev. kvli. 
he published ‘ 'The Divorce of Catherine of 27-8). 

^lragon’(2nd edit. 1893), in which he reite- Froude is described by Sir John Slielton 
rated the views on that subject expressed in as ‘ tbe most interesting man I have ever 
his ‘ History of England,’ with adMtional known.’ To most of his acquaintances he 
evidence drawn from Brewer and Gairdner’s seemed shy and enigmatic (of. Mb. Lnsnin 
‘ Calendar of Letters and Papers.’ This was SiDPHUEr in National JRemto, January 1901), 
followed by ‘ The Spanish Story of the Ar- but bis intimate friends found him. a de- 
mada,’ 1892 (new edit, same year). lightful companion. His conversation was 

On the death of Edward Augustus Free- brilliant, and none the less fascinating for 
man [q. v. Suppl,] in 1892, Lora Salisbury, its subacid fiavour. Lord Selborne describes 
whom Froude occasionally visited at Hat- him as ‘ a man of agreeable conversation, 
field (SnmoEini, Memorials, ii. 838), offered Iiut not removing by his conversation the 
him the rogius jprofessorship of modern his- impression made by his books' (Memorials, 
tory at Oxforct ‘ The temptation,’ wrote ii. 888). He never showed any resentment, 
Fioude to Sir John Skelton, ‘ of going book though his nature was sensitive, and few 
to Oxford in a respectable way was too men have been attacked so bitterly or so 
much for me, I must just do the best I persistently, and, except on one or two oc¬ 
ean, and trust that I shall not be haunted casions, he refrained mm replying to his 
by Freeman’s ghost' (TflSte Talk of Shirley, critics. As a writer of English prose he 
pp. 216-17). The appointment was un- had few equals in the nineteenth century; 
popular with the high-church party, and and the ease and gracefulness of his style. 
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Lis faculty for dramatic presentation, and 
command of the art of picturesque descrip¬ 
tion. Lave secured for his ‘ History ’ a perma¬ 
nent place in English prose literature. On 
the other hand, while appealing to the pre¬ 
judices of a large class of readers and to the 
Ecsthetic sense of all, he has failed to convince 
students of the fidelity of his pictures or the 
truth of his conclusions. Indeed, Froude 
himself hardly seems to have regarded truth 
as attainable in history, lie quotes with 
approval Talleyrand's remark, ‘ II n'y a rien 
qui s'arrange aussi facilement que les faits,’ 
and elsewhere compares the facts of history 
to the letters of the alphabet, which by 
selection and arrangement can be made to 
spell anything. He derided the claims of 
history to be treated as a science, and con¬ 
cerned himself exclusively with its dramatic 
aspect. ‘Macbeth,' he says, ‘were it lite¬ 
rally true, would be perfect history;' and 
again, 'Tne most perfect English history 
which exi-its is to bo found, in my opinion, 
in the historical plays of Shakespeare’ 
(SAorf StutliM, ii. 486), Hence he looked 
upon history as ‘ but the record of individual 
action,’ and took little account of social or 
oconomic forces. Ilia ‘ History of England ’ 
is an historical drama, representing the 
triumph of the Heformation over the powers 
of darkness typified by Philip of Spam and 
the pope of Rome; and ^oude himself 
admiU that the dramatic poet ‘ is not hound, 
when it is inconvenient, to what m^be called 
the accidents of facts.’ In his ' Siding at a 
Roilway Station’ (td. iv. 377, reprinted 
from ‘ Fraser's Magazine,’ 1879) he imagines 
himself, with the rest of mankind, under¬ 
going an examination on his life’s work; 
the judges use a mogic fluid, which deletes 
all that is untrue in his books, and page 
after page, chapter after chapter, disappears, 
leaving only a statement here and there, 
chiefly those on which he had spent least 
care, and which his critics had most vehe¬ 
mently attacked. Rut even here it is im¬ 
possible to say how much is literary artifice; 
for, in writing to Sir John Skelton, Froude 
remarks, 'I acknowledge to five real mis¬ 
takes in the whole book . , . and about 
twenty trifling slips, . . , and that is all 
that me utmost malignity has discovered’ 
(T(tble Talk of Shirley^ pp, 142-8). 

The following is a list of Froude's works 
not previously mentioned'. 1. ‘The Pil¬ 
grim,’ by William Thomas [q. v.], ed. J. A. 
Froude, 1801, 8vo. 2. ‘The Inflvienco 
of the Reformation on Scottish Charac¬ 
ter,’ Edinburgh, 1866, 8vo: an address: 
delivered at the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Institution on 8 Nov. 186S 8. * The Oat’s 


Pilgrimage:’ an allegory, 

lyle 6 ‘ Remmiseenoee of my Irish wil 

in.l849,’ ed Froude, 

Science of History,’ 1886, Svo- a i.,.t 
delivered at the Royal Institution on 

1864. 6.‘Liberty and Property,' 1888 10 m! 

a pamphlet published by" thi’llbe«y““ 
Property Defence League. Fronde Z 
wrote prefaces for Maw Hickson’s ‘IreW 
m the Seventeenth Oenturv’ flSfUt Tj 
J. A. Firth’s ‘ Our Kin across the Wa’(rf 
and some ‘ Correspondence with the 
S. G. Potter on the efficacy of pravet 
published by the latter in 1^9. Is^eetira 
of ‘Historical and other Sketches,’ edited 
with a biographical introduction by David 
H. Wheeler, was published at New'York in 
1883. 

[Herbert Paul’s Life of Froude appeared I'l. 
1906 (cf. Marshall Kelly’s Froude: a Study of 
hie life and clinractor, 1907). Them were earlier 
notices in tho Times and olbowhoro, 22 Oct. 1891 
and in Historioaland other Skelohea (New York 
1883). Miieh autobiography figures inFroBde'b 
writings, o.g. The Oxford Counter Heformation 
in Short Studios, 4th ser. pp. 170-230, South 
African Journal, ib. Srd sor. pp. 338-04, and in 
his Ciirlylo’s Life in London. Letters to Sir John 
Skelton are in Table Talk of Shirley, 1806, chaps 
viii. and ix., othors areprintodbyT. Stantoninthe 
Critic, xxvii. 400, and onotoF.Locker-Lampson 
in App. to Bowfnnt Cat. 1900, p. 164. See also 
Oxford Ilononrs Beg.; Fostor’s Alumni Oxon. 
1716-1880; 'Welch’s Queen's Scholars, pp. 604- 
606; Barker and Stenning's Westm. School 
Bog.; Bonso's Beg. Ooll. Exon. pp. cxlviii, 182, 
371; 'Vivian's Visit.of I>ovonshire,p.64D; Trans 
Devon Association, xiiv. 441-67; T, Mosley’s 
Bora, of Oriol, cap. Ixxiv.; Newman’s Letters, 
1801; J. B. Modoy'e Letters, 1886; Charles 
Kingsley’s Life and Lotlors, i. 106, ii. 177, 192; 
Espiniisso's Literary Bocolloctions; F. H, 
Maurice’s Life, i. 616-18,639, ii. 280; A. K. E, 
Boyd’s Twenly-flvo 'Yoars of St. Androirs; 
Mrs. Oliphant’s Memoir of Principal Tulloch, 
pp. 226, 230; Mnrtinonn’s Life of Sir Battle 
Frere, vol. ii. passim; Life and Times of Sir 
John C. Molteno, 1000; Croswoll’s Our South 
African Empire, vol. 1, cap. ix,; Theai’s Hist, 
of South Africa; Life and Letters of E. A. 
Freeman; Sir C. Cavan DufTy's Conveisations 
with Oarlylo; Sir Q-, W. Cox's Life of Bishop 
Oolenso, vol. ii.; Oollingwood’s Life of Buskin, 
1803, ii. 16, 112, 160, 243; Sir M. E. Grant 
Duff’s Notes from a Diary, 8 vols.; Matthew 
Arnold’s Lotlors, i. 30, 82, 72,176, 106, 341, 
ii. passim; Life of Sir B. F. Burton, i, 347, 
466; The Galow, New York, 1872, pp. 298- 
308; Cartoon Portraits, 1873, pp. 126-7; 
Illustrated Beview, v. 216-22; Illustrated Lon¬ 
don Nows, lix. 62-3, GO; Notes and Queries, 
2nd ser. vii. 274, 383, 424, 3rd ser. v. 47, vl. 
308, 481, xi. 91, 4tli ser, ii, 609, vi. 106, xi. 
192, 6th ser. iv. 149, 191, 228, 7th ser. iii. 
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886. 458, 8th ear. i. 430, 
•■ si 324 472 . 3?or peraonal imprasaiona 
of Fi-oude as a -writer and as an 
wo M Oontemp. Ecyiew, Ixvii 17-28 
f&wandar Inland) i Quaiterly Beriow, 
'i«Tii 181: Scribner’s Mag. xvii. 140 (Au^us- 
f^BiEMll): Nation, hv. 318 (E. L. Oodkin), 
nllix STs! 401 (M. D. Conway); North Ame- 
B»vie4 elix. 677 (Goldwin Smith): Nine- 
Sh Stuiy, October 1895 (W. S. Lilly), and 
Csotember 1898 (Fradorio Harnaon; reprinted 
WSeon’s Rnskin, Mill. &c. 1890, pp. 285- 
•i«1- National Eeview, January 1901 (Leslie 
itephen): Fronde and bia Crities (Westminster 
Keriew. cxsxviii. 174.] A. F. P. 


pyiTE, CHARLES ALAN (18-16- 
18911 historian, -was the son of Lawrence 
Hay FyiTe, MJ). of Blnokheath, by Mary 
Prudence, daiig-hter of John Urd. He was 
tom at Lee Park, Blaoklieath, on 8 Dec. 
1843 and was educated at Christ’s Hospi¬ 
tal -whence he obtained an open exhibition 
at ’Balliol College, Oxford, 1864. Pie gra¬ 
duated B.A. in 1808 and M.A. in 1870. In 
1871 he was elected a fellow of University 
College, and for many years acted as bursar. 
IVffe early developed a strong bent for poli¬ 
ties, adopting prononnocdly liberal views, 
and wa^resident of the Union Society in 
1807. He acted as correspondent to the 
'Daily News’during the first part of the 
Franco-Geman war, and was in Paris during 
the commune, where he narrowly escaped 
aecution, being taken for a spy. 


He entered as a student at Lincoln's Inn 
(10 June 1873), hut was transferred to the 
Inner Temple (20 May 1876), from which 
inn ho was called to the bar on 10 May fol¬ 
lowing; he joined the south-west circuit, 
but never practised. In 1876 be^publisUed 
a small school history of Greece in the form 
of a primer, which satisfied a need and sold 
largely. Thus encouraged, ha entered upon 
a larger task in the -writing of the ' History 
of Modmn Europe.' The first volume ap¬ 
peared in 1880j the aecond in 1880, and the 
third and last m 1890. As a brilliant and 
skilful sketch of the political history of 
modern Europe this work has not yet been 
surpassed, and it passed through many edi¬ 
tions. 

Fyffe held decided views as a land law 
reformer, and was one of the founders of 
(he free land league; he was an unsuccessful 
candidate for the city of Oxford in the 
radical interest at the general election in 
1886. 

Late in 1891 an unsuhstantiated charge 
ruined his health, and his promising career 
was cut short by his death at his residsnce 
in Kensington on 19 Feb. 1892. lie was 
buried at Buncton in Sussex. 

lie married, on 7 June 1883, Henrietta 
Frances Arnaud, only child of Waynflele 
Arnaud Blagdon of Ilolmbush Ashmgton, 
Sussex, by whom he left three children. 

[Times, 20 Fob. 1892; Academy, February 
1892; private information.] W. C-b. 
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GALLENGA, ANTONIO CARLO 
NAPOLEUNE (1810-1800), author and 
journahst, the eldest son of a Piedmontese of 
good krmj from Oastellamonto in the Cano- 
vese, a district of the province of I-yrfa, was 
bom atParmaon 4Nov. 1810. He was sent 
to scWl at the age of five and graduated at 
the university of Parma at eighteen, The 
excitement of politics drew him from the 
study of medicine when the news of tho 
French revolution of 1830 roused all Italy. 
For a few months at the commencement of 
1831 young Gallenga was ' a conspirator, a 
state prisoner, a combatant and a fugitive, 
and for the five ensuing years an exile ’ 
(Epitodes <^fm,y Seaond Life,i, 3). He rashly 
thought it would further the aims of la 
giome Italia to take the life of King Carlo 
Alberto. ' Supplied with a passport, money, 
and letters by M'azzini, he proceeded to 
Tnrin in August 1838 under the false 
name of Louis Mariotti ’ (GAiiiElfOA-, Uktory 


qf Piedmont, iii. 838; Mazzini’s own story is 
told in his Seritti edki ed inediti^ iii, 840-4), 
Gallenga waited two months m -unaided 
solitudefor the oiiportuuity,which fortunately 
never come, to strike tlie blow which he had 
thought would he horoie, but which he after¬ 
wards ‘learnt to execrate as a crime' 
{Episodes, ii. 272), He travelled in Pro¬ 
vence and Burgundy, lived in Corsica for 
two years, and wag for some time in Malta 
and Tangier, earning a precarious livelihood 
by teaching. He left Gibraltar for New 
York on 16 Aug, 1886, supplied with one or 
t-wx) letters of introduction, little mon^ and 
a very Bright Imowledge of English, lie re¬ 
tained the name of Luigi Mariotti, under 
which he wap known for many years. 
Befriended at Oamhridge by Edward Eve¬ 
rett, tho American- scholar, Gallenga be¬ 
came professor at a college for young ladies, 
published a volume of Italian verse (1836), 
reprinted at Louefon in 1844 as' Oltremoute 
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ed Oltremare,’ took private pupils, studied 
English literature, and delivered a dis¬ 
course -which had the distinction of being 
printed in the ‘North American Review.’ 
In January 18S8 he gave a course of lectures 
which afterwards formed the basis of his 
‘ Italy.’ Within eighteen monthe after landing 
in America, friendlCbS, almost penniless, and 
ignorant of the language, he had become an 
accepted contributor to the leading reviews, 
a successful lecturer and teacher, but he was 
not satisfied with his prospects, lie says, 
‘ Rond as 1 was of reading, mv instincts were 
not at all litorary.... I had to give all 
hope of being a soldier; but I was still a 
patriot, a nuin of action ’ (ib. i. 206-6). After 
several efforts to obtain a professorship he 
came to England on 2 June 1830. lie 
brought letters of introduction, made the 
acquaintance of Rrowniiig, John Xenyon, 
Orabb llobinsou, Rogers, and Monckton 
Milnes, found work as teacher and translator, 
and endeavoured to secure a commission in 
the army of the Nizam of Hyderabad, 

Ilis restless spirit was turned to his native 
country, and in order to avoid the police ho 
accepted on invitation to live with an 
English family at Florence, and started from 
London in April 18-10, having made arrange¬ 
ments for the printing of his American 
lectures in the ‘Metropolitan Magazine.’ 
The Tuscan authorities, however, compelled 
him to leave Florence; he returned to Lon¬ 
don, and between 1841 and 1842 wrote 
many articles on Italian subjects for the 
‘ Foreign Quarterly,’ the ‘ Westminster,’ and 
other reviews, and visited Wales. In April 
1841 his lectures were reprinted with 
additions under the title of ‘ Italy: General 
Views of its History and Literature in re¬ 
ference to its present state,’ 2 vols. cr. 8vo, 
reprinted in 1846 as ‘ Italy, Past and Present’ 

S two editions) ; a German translation by 
'. B. Seybt was published at Leipzig in 
1846, Disraeli and Bulwor Lytton praised 
the book; the latter said, ‘ I never saw any 
approach to such a style inaforoi^orbefore, 
as full of beauty in diction as in thought.’ 
It was not successful pecuniarily^ but it 
brought the author many acquaintances, 
among others Leigh Hunt, George Lewes, 
Tom Hood, Thackeray, and Ainsworth, 
Mazziui look him to see Oarlylo. He de¬ 
clined an offer fromBulwer Lytton to become 
bis private secretary, and started at a day’s 
notice to undertake a professorship of modern 
languoges at King’s Oollege, Windsor, near 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. After fifteen months’ 
absence he returned to London, where he 
lived from 1843 to 1848, ‘With all my 
distaste for the teacher’s trade, 1 found 


myself bound to it faster than everV^ZlT' 
ii. 147). In 1846 he was naC® *; 
wrote a few short stories of Italian w 
reprinted as 'The Blackgown Pan , 
(1846, 2 vols. or 8vo),andaLvel,®S 
with some fictitious incidents his * 
ploits during the political disturbance nf 
bentral Italy m 1831, which appeared in £ 

Metropolitan Magazine,’ afterwards pnt 
lished as ‘ Castellamonte ’ (1864 
1866, 2 vols., anonymous; the firstpwtvras 
translated in the • Rivista Oontemnoranlr- 
im). He married an EnglishladJS 
1847, and then resumed his onm namJ 
although that of Mariotti appeared on tba 
title-pages of his books until 1866. 

Qallenga was appointedprofessor of Italian 
language and literature at London Universitr 
College in 1848, an unremunerative offiw 
which he held until 1869. A second edition 
of his ‘Italy, Past and Present’ was pro- 
jected with chapters on Foscolo, M-o/on j 
Pellioo, Mazzini, and others, foming anaddi' 

1 ional volume. This appeared in 1848 under 
the title of ‘Present State and Prospects of 
Italy.' Ill the year of revolution Gallenga 
tells us that ‘my country called: I miut 
answer her cry. I was Itoly’s soldier and 
must join her standards' (lo. ii. 163). He 
visited Turin, Milan, and Parma, was im- 
successful in his military aspirations, and 
acted as chnrg6 ^affaires at Frankfort, 
After an obsenoo of about twenty months 
he returned to London in Octooer 1M9 
Oavour called on him in 1862 to induce 
him to take up his abode in bis native 
stale. A trip to Turin in the same year -was 
extended to the Canaveso district whence 
his family had their origin, and he returned 
with the determination to write a ‘His- 
tory_ of Piedmont.’ This work, his most 
ambit ions lit erary undertalcing, was published 
in 1856,3 vols., the first book which come out 
under his own name; an Italian version by 
the writer appeared at Turin in 1866. In 
1864 he went back to Italy and was elected, 
through the influence of Oavour, a deputy in 
the Piedmontese parliament, for some time 
acted as correspondent of the ‘Daily News’ 
at Turin, and contributed many articles to 
Italian roviews ‘ as the censor of tlis faults 
and vices of the Itolian people ’ (ib, ii. 267)j a 
course which did not tend to make him 
popular among his Mlow countrymen. His 
wife died, leaving a son. His enemies brought 
up the old story of his youthful regicidel at¬ 
tempt, and he found it necessary to return 
to London in 1867. The following year he 
was married a second time to an English 
lady. 

HIb method of teaching was to use no 
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fframmaT, but to jot down, lesson by lesson, 
Stever rules and examples might be r^ 

ihred These gradually developed mto 
?irariotti’s Italian Grammar,’ of which Ko- 
Undi published twelve editions, with oon- 
T t improvements, between I 808 and 
1881 In 1869 he went to Italy ns corre- 
voondent of the ‘ Times ’ with the French 
iroy, and remained five years in the country 
ja representative of that journal. From 
1859 to 1884 he was a deputy of the Italian 
pliamber. He was with Garibaldi as a cor¬ 
respondent in 1860. In 1863 he was sent 
by the ‘Times’ as war correspondent to 
the United States, and held the same office 
in Denmark in 1864. In 1866 he was a 
special correspondent in ynrious continental 
ernes, and in the following year visited 
Spain. Between 1866 and 1878 ha lived in 
London and wrote leading articles for the 
‘Times,’ chiefly onforeign subjects, travelling 
abroad from time to time on special missions. 
The Cohan insurrection occupied him in the 
early part of 1873. In 1874 he was in Spain 
again) between 1876 and 1877 he lived at 
Constantinople ns ‘ Times’ correaponclenl,and 
iiil879was entrusted with a fourth mission to 
Spain. The experience gained in most of 
these travels ha recorded in book form. Ilis 
connection with tbe ‘ Times ’ ceased in 1883, 
but his pen never was idle; his last work 
vras a novel. lie died at The Falls, Llan- 
dogo, 17 Deo. 1896, in his eighty-sixth year. 

Gallenga was not one of tlie great special 
ootrespondents, but be aebieveu remarkable 
success sa a journalist, when it is remembered 
that he came to that profession at tbe age of 
fifty, that he wrote in a foreign language, 
that he was naturally shy and diliidont, 
without any of the qualifications of an in¬ 
terviewer, short-sighted, of poor memory for 
&cts and faces, and of awkward manners. 
But he was a man of strong character, fond 
of travelling and seeing the world, Ml of 
observation, honest and straightforward, 
with great natural shrewdness and power 
of application. Ilis command of English 
was remarkable both in spealring and writ¬ 
ing; although he boasted that he had never 
opened an English grammar, hy incessant 
painstaking he hud acquired a lively and 
iorcible style. lie spoke Spanish with 
fluency and correctness. He was ' a topical 
Piedmontese, shrewd, tenacious, economionl, 
and uncompromising' (Athmtstan, 31 Dec. 

Besides the hooks mentioned above he 
wrote; 1. • ‘ The Ago we Live in; Bull and 
Nongtongpaw,'London,1846,8vo. 2. Latest 
News fcom Italy,’ London, 1847,8vo. 3.' A 
chs ne siamor Fensieri di uu' Italiano 
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d'oltremonti,’ Torino, 1849, 8vo (anon.). 
4 * ‘ Scenes from Italian Life,’London, 1860, 
8vo (tales, partly translated in ‘Eev. Oon- 
temporanea,^ 1858). 6. * ‘ Italy in 1848,’ 
London, 1861, 8vo. 6. * ‘ A Historical 
Memoir of Fra Dolcino and his Times: being 
an account of a general struggle for Ec- 
clesiaetical Deform and of on Anti-bereticol 
Orusade in Italy in tbe early part of tbe 
14th Century,’ Loudon, 1853, 8vo. 7. 
* ‘ Country Life in Piedmont,’London, 1868, 
Svo. 8. ‘Moimale dell’ Elettore,’ Siena, 
1861,8 VO. 9. ‘ The Invasion of Denmark in 
1864,’ London, 1864, 2 vols. Svo (someof his 
letters to the ‘ Times ’ translated under the 
title of ‘ Erigen i Slesvig,' 1864, Svo, Copen¬ 
hagen). 10. ‘The Pearl of the AntiUes,’ 
London, 1873,8vo(Italiantranslation, 1874). 
11. ‘ Italy Eevisited,’ London, 1876, 3 vols. 
Svo. 13. ‘Two YearsoftheEasternQuestion,’ 
London, 1877,2 vols, Svo. 18. ‘ThePope 
[Pius IX] and the King [Vittorio EmanueM,’ 
Loudon, 1879, 2 vols. Svo. 14. ‘South 
America,'London, 1880, Svo. 16. 'A Summer 
Tour in Russia,’ London, 1882, Svo (Italian 
translation, Parma, 1883). 16. ‘ Iberian Ee- 
miniscencea: Fifteen Years’ Travelling Im¬ 
pressions of Spain and Portugal,' London, 
1883, 2 vols. 8vo, 17. ‘Demoern;^ across 
tbe Channel,’ London, 1888, oi’. 8vo (the 
same in Italian). 18. ‘ Episodes of my 
Second Life,’ London, 1884, 2 vols. Svo. 
10. 'Junny Jennett: a Tale without a 
Murder,’ London, 1886, 2 vols. or. Svo. 
20. ‘ Italy, Present and Future,’ London, 
1887, 2 vols. Svo (Italian version, Florence, 
1886). 21. ‘ Villi Italianl ’ (Eeposuione 

Italiana di Londra, 1888), London, 1888, 
Svo. 22. ‘Theola's Vow,’ London, 1898, or. 
8yo (a posthumouB novel). Numbers 1, 2, 
4 to 7 , to which an abteriak is prefixed, were 
published with the name of Mariolti. 

[Autobiographical Becolloctions in Gallenga’s 
Episodos of my Second Life, 1884, 2 vols.; 
Men and Women of the Time, 14th ed. 1806, 
pp. 326-0; Allibone's Dictionary, 1870,ii. 1219; 
Kirk's Suppleniont to Allibone, ISO], i, 044; 
’Times, 10 Dtc. 1806; Athenamm, 21 Dec. 1896, 
p. 873; Annual Begietei, 1805, p. 220; A. do 
Gnbernatis, Dictionnaire International doe 
Ecrivnins dn Jour, 1800, ii. 1017 i A. Bertol- 
lotti, Passeggiate nel Canavese, Ivrea, 1807-0, 
3 vole. Bvo; Edinburgh Review, April 1900.] 

II. B. T. 

GALT, Sib ALEXANDER TILLOOH 
(1817-1893), finance minister of Canada, 
was born at Ohslsen, London, on 6 Sept. 
1817, the youngest son of John Galt [q. v.] 
by his wife Elizabeth, only daughter of 
Ale.\’ander Tilloch [q. v.J His elder bro¬ 
ther, Sir Thomas Gfut (1816-1901), settled, 
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like Limself, in Canada in early life, prac- partment of finance, consolidated theTT" 
tised successfully at the Toronto bar, and then amounting to 11,661 OOOi. fra* 
became in 1869 judge of the court of com- new tariff, and made preparations to 1 * 
mon pleas in Ontario, and in 1887 chief jus- the rate of interest and obtain a new 1 ” 

tice of the court, being knighted in 1888, He raised his loan without diffieultv 

and retiring in 1894 {Times, 1 July 1901). a very low rate. Hie tariff, which w 
Educated privately, Alexander is said to termed protective, aroused keen onpositi°* 
have contributed to the early numbers of in England, where it was complained that 
‘Fraser’s Magazine.’ In 1836 he left Eng- the increased duties fell mainly on Britiat 
land and settled in Sherbrooke, in Lower goods such as cottons, irons, silks and wool 
Canada, having obtained, through his father’s lens. Galt made answer in a pamphlet nut 
influence, n clerkship in theofliceof acolpni- lished in Ijondon in I860—^Canada feom 
sation society called the British American 1849 to 1869 ’—in which he proved the need 
Land Company. It had obtained at a low of increased revenue to meet obligation* 
price from the imperial government a tract already incurred; The Duke of Newcastle 
of|land in the eastern townships of about the colonial minister in England, made offil 

eight hundred and fifty thousand acres on oial objection to Galt’s tnruF, but he finally 
terms of improvement, sale, and settlement, accepted Galt’s claim to tariff autonomy as 
After nine years’ service Galt became com- the right of a self-governing commumtT 
missioner, and for the next twelve years eon- Thenceforth that right has been deemed coni 
ducted the company’s business with marked stitutional under the British system (Cim 
success, retiring in 1860. During the same Scm. Papers, 1800, No. 88). 
period he took an active part in the railway In 1862 the governmont fell in an attempt 
development of the province. He was on to carry a militia bill. Two years later 
the board of the St. Lawrence and Atlantic Galt was finance minister in the TkeW- 
Bailway Company, was instrumental, in Macdonald administration. A motion of 
conjunction with .John Young (1811-1878) censure which was brought against him 
[q. v.j, in bringing about the amalgamation personally for a technical irregularity m the 
now known ns the Grand Trunk Enilway, conduct of ofiicinl business by (Sir) Antoine 
and became later one of the contractors to Aimfi Dorion [q. v. Suppl.] put an end to 
extend the system w’estwards from Toronto, the ministry. Tlioroupon George Brown 
For several years he was the representative [q. v. Suppl.] made overtures which led to 
of the Canadian government on the com- the realisation of the scheme of British Ame- 
pany’s board. rican foderation. A coalition cabinet re- 

Galt entered public life in 1849 as liberal suited, and in that cabinet Galt was once 
member for the county of Sherbrooke, hut more finance minister, 
stoutly opposed the chief liberal measure Galt was a delegate to the Charlottetown 
of that year, the rebellion losses biU. As and Quohec conferences, 1864. The finan- 
he saw no guarantee for English and pro- cinl arrangements for the new dominion 
testant liberties short of union with the were his work. In 1866 ho came to Eng- 
United States, he signed the annexation land to secure their acceptance by the im- 
mnnifesto, and shortly afterwards retired perial governmont. "Wliile thus engaged 
&om the assembly. In 1863 he was again in promoting tho union, he suddenly le- 
elected for Sherbrooke, and continued to signed on the ground that certain edaca- 
lepresent the constituency frem that date tioual provisions contemplated for Lower 
till 1873, when he withdrew from political Canada were unfair to his co-religionists, 
life. _ Steps were taken to reassure him, and he 

From his second entry into tho house he acted as a delegate to the Westminster con- 
look a leading part in the discussion of ference. 

financial questions. When tho Drown- On tho inauguration of the dominion in 
Dorion government fell in 1858 he was called 1867, Galt was sworn of the privy council 
on to form an administration, hut declined of Canada, and became first minister of 
the task. He joined the Oartier-Macdonald finance. lie retired on 7 Nov. following, 
cabinet, taking the portfolio of inspector- In the meantime ho sought to extend to 
general. He accepted oiRce on condition tho whole federation the measures which he 
&at the ministry should pledge itself pub- had devised in regard to the ounenoy of 
lioly to bring about the federation of Britidi Canada. 'These date back to 1868, and ere 
North America. The finances of Canada based on the fact that, while Canada has 
were at the moment in a bad condition, and not and never has had gold in circulation, 
he had to face a deficit of 600,000^. He her standard has been gold at least iinm 
reorganised his office, renaming it the de- 1791, When he become minister, the cor- 
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„ncr in addition to copper and silver which 
were legal tenders for small sums, consisted 
bank-notes, secured mainly on the Scot¬ 
tish ntinciple of the double liability of share- 
holders In a season of panic this security 
was found to be insufllcieut. Galt then put 
forth a government issue of low denomina¬ 
tion weB secured and amounting in all to 
about ^2,000,000. Ttwas negotiated by the 
ovemment bankers, but encountered opposi¬ 
tion from other corporations. Ho increased 
the amount to ^'8,000,000 in 1806, and made 
the notes legal tender for their face value. 
This portion of his plan, extended to the 
domimon in 1870, and now expanded to 
J 22 000,000, remains, and is the common 
currency of the country. 

During the first parliament of the federa¬ 
tion Galt continuetl to give the government 
a general support. He retired from political 
]i^ in 1672. On several occasions he was 
engaged in work of a diplomatic nature. lie 
WM member of the Council of Commercial 
Treaties which was organised by the home 
government in 1806 for the lliitish pro- 
unces. The year following he was commis¬ 
sioned to the United States to negotiate a 
lenswal of the Eeoiprocity Treaty of 1864. 
He sat as Caimda’e nominee on the Halifax 
Commission (1877), which determined the 
compensation to b^aid by tbe United States 
for tne use of the ioritish American fisheries 
under the treaty of Washington (1870). 
unsatisfactory mission to France and 
• Spain to draw up, in coi\junctiou with tbe 
resident British ministers, commercial 
treaties with these countriee on Canada’s 
behalf coneumed a large part of his time iu 
1878-9. From 1880 to 1883 he acted as 
high commissioner for the dominion iu Eng¬ 
land. He was Canadian delegate at the 
Paris Monetary Conference of 1881, and the 
International Exhibition of Fisheries of 
1883. 

In 1867 Galt declined the honour of O.B. 

e i), but was created K.C.M.G. on 6 July 
, and advanced G.O.M.G. in 1878. 
In the same year Edinburgh University con¬ 
ferred on him the honorary degree of LL.D. 
He received a diploma in 1888 for his ser¬ 
vices in connection with the International 
Fisheries Exhibition. 

He died on 19 Sept. 1803, at SoaforUi, his 
country residence near Montreal. He was 
twice married: (1) in 1848, to Elliott, 

a hter of John Torrance of St. Antoine 
j Montreal; (2) in 1861, to Amy Gor¬ 
don, sister of his first wife. 

After his retirement from politics he put 
forth a number of pamphlets, among which 
are the following : 1, ‘Letters to the Hon, 


James Ferrier,’ Montreal, 1872, which deals 
with local issues of the day. 2. ' Civil 
Liberty in Lower Canada,’ and ‘Church 
and State,' Montreal, 1876, both of which 
follow very closely the general lines of 
Gladstone’s ‘ Vaticanism ’ with applications 
to Canadian conditions. 8. ' Future of the 
Dominion of Canada,’ 1881, and 'Helatione 
of the Colonies to the Empire: Present and 
Future,’ 1888, both of them published in 
London. 

[Taylor's Port, of British Amor. li. 77-94; 
Dont’s Can. Port, Gallery, ii. 181-6; Dent’s 
Lust Forty Years, ebaps. xxxvii. xxxviii, xxxix.; 
Tarcotte's Can. sous rnnion, pts. iii. andiv.; 
Gray’s Confederation, i. 216-226, 267; Con¬ 
federation Debates, Quebec, 1865; Todd's Pari. 
Government in tho Biitish Colonies, pp. 229, 
236, 272 , 458-470; Morgan's Dom. Ann. Beg. 
(1879), pp, 11-21; Hopkins’s Can, An. Kncyc. 
i. 288, 341, 363, 416, ii. 119, 128; Pope's 
Meiu. of Sir J. A. Hucdonald, i. 198, 201-6, 
266, ii. 4, 6, 282, et App.; N. 0, Cot4's Political 
Appointments, p. 89; British American Ladd 
Cumpany’s Boport, 1883; 8t. Lawrence and At¬ 
lantic Euilway, pamphlet, 1847; Halifax Coin- 
miesion, 1877, 8 vole. Washington, 1878 ; India 
Currency Committee, 1898, pt. ii. Nos. 6764- 
G817; Breckenridge’s Can. Banking ^'stem; 
Walker'b Banking in Canada.] T. B, B. 

GALTON, SiE DOUGLAS STKUTT 
(1822-1609), man of science, captain royal 
I engineers, second son of John Howard 
Gallon of Hadzor House, Droitwich, and of 
his wife Isabella, eldest daughter of Joseph 
I Strutt of Derby, was born at Spring IIill, 

' near Birmingham, on 2 July 1822, He was 
I educated at Birmingham, Geneva, and at 
' Iliigby under Dr, Arnold, where he was a 
contemporary of Lord Cross, Tom Hughes, 
and Theodore Wnlrond, He passed through 
the Eoyal Military Academy at Woolwich 
with distinction, and received a commission 
os second lieutenant in the royal engineers 
on 18 Dec. 1840. His further commissions 
were dated: lieutenant, 1 Oct. 1848; second 
captain, 81 Aug. 1861; first captain, 14 March 
1856. After the usual course of professional 
inetructiou at Chatham, Galton was employed 
in 1842, under Sir Charles William Pasley 
[q. v.l, in the removal of the wreck of the 
Ebynl George at Spithead by blasting, when 
firing the charges was attempted for the first 
time by electricity. lie then wont to the 
Mediterranean, and, after serving at Malta 
and Gibraltar, returned home in 1846 and 
joined the ordnance survey. 

In 1847 Gallon was appointed secretary 
to the newly formed railway oommiseion. 
He also served as secretary to the roy doom- 
mission on the application of iron to railway 
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structures—a commission created in conse¬ 
quence of the breakdown of the railway 
bridge over the river Dee. The test experi¬ 
ments on the strength of iron which he 
made were of great practical utility, and 
the report which he wrote thereon forms an 
important text-book for reference. In 1864 
he was appointed secretary to the railway 
department of the board of trade, and in 
1866 visited the United States of North 
America with Robert Lowe (afterwards Lord 
Sherbrooke) [q. v.] to inspect the railways 
of that country. He subsequently wrote 
an interesting report, published as a blue- 
book in 1867, on the rapid development of 
railways in the absence of roads in that pro¬ 
gressing country. 

In 1867, in conjunction with two civil 
engineers, Messrs. Simpson and Blaclrwell, 
Guton was appointed a government referee 
for the consideration of plans for the main 
drainage of the metropolis, lie was opposed 
to the discharge of the elHuent into the 
Thames so high up as Barking and Cross¬ 
ness, and advocated its discharge at Sea 
Reach, whore it would mix with a larger 
body of water. Ilia views have been jus- 
tillod by results. The rejiort of the referees 
was published in July 1867. 

In 1868 Galton was a member of the 
royal commission, presided over by Sidney 
Herbert (afterwards Lord Herbert of Lea) 
[q. V.], on the improvement of tho sanitary 
condition of military barracks and hospitals. 
The report of the commission was presented 
in 1861, Submarine telegraphy also engaged 
Galton’s attention and study, and, after the 
failure of the Atlantic cable of 1868, the 
government appointed him in 1869 chair¬ 
man of a committee to investigate the whole 
question of electric submarine telegraph 
cables. The committee collected evidence 
and information from every available source, 
and published a report in 1801 which has 
been described as ‘ the most valuable col¬ 
lection of facts, warnings, and evidence ever 
compiled concerning submarino cables.’ 

In January 1800 Galton rotm'ned to 
military duties and was appointed temporary 
assistant inspector-general of fortifications, 
for barracks, at the war olHce, and about the 
same time he was a member of the royal 
commissions on the embankment of the river 
Thames, both on the nortli and south sides. 

He accompanied Dr, John Sutherland in 

1861 on a niis.<iion from the war olHco to 
inquire into the sanitary condition of tho 
military hospitals and barracks at Gibraltar, 
Malta, and the Ionian Islands. Their report 
was presented to parliament in 1808. In May 

1862 Lord Falmerslon made him assistant 


permanent under-aeoretMy^rrt;^;^r~ 
a position he occupied for nearly eW 
years, and on 2 July he was placed S 
the permanent half-pay list of tL army, 
1862 also ho became a member of the kr 
rack and hospital improvement commiZ' 
a standing committee under the qnartw 
master-general to the forces for the tlm. 
being, which in 1866 was renamed the armv 
sanitary committee. It still exists and its 
recommendations have been and are of the 
greatest utility. Galton continued to serve 
on it until his death. ' 


Galton a work at the war office did not 
prevent him continuing to interest himself 
in railway matters. In 1862, at thelnstitu- 
tion of Civil Engineers (of which he had 
been an associate since 1860), he read a 
paper on railway accidents, and showed the 
bearing of existing legislation on such acci- 
donl8._ In 1866 ho was a mamber of the 
committee to advise on nil questions con¬ 
nected with the laying of the Atlantic tele¬ 
graph cable, and was also a member of the 
international telegroph commission held in 
March at Paris. For his services he was 
made a companion of the order of the Bath, 
civil division, in 1806. In the Mowmff 
year he was an active member of the royal 
commission on railways, of which the Duke 
of Dovonshire wos chnirman. 

In December 1869 Galton wos transferred 
from the war office to the office of works as 
director of public works and buildings, from 
which position ho retired in August 1876 on 
a pension. In 1876 he acted os judge of 
railway appliances at the exhibition had at 
Philadelphia in the United States of North 
America, and in 1878 in a similar cwacity 
atthoParis intomationalexhibition. During 
1878 and 1870 ho broimht before the Insti¬ 
tution of Mechanical Engineers the results 
of his experiments with railway brakes in a 
BorioB Ilf papers whioh have become works of 
reference on tho subjoct. 

Gallon joined the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science in I860,and 
from 1871 to 1696, as one of the general 
Bocretaries, ho bore a large share of the 
association’s work and only resigned the 
secretaryship in 1896 on election at Ipswich 
to the presidency. Having previously 
visited the Roichsanstalt (physical labora¬ 
tory) at Berlin, he used the opportunity af¬ 
forded him by bis position as president of 
the British Association to bring to n crisis 
tho efforts which he and others had made 
during a course of years, and to insist on an 
organised project for a national physical 
laboratory in London. With persevering 
energy he carried on negotiations with the 
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BOTenunent and witli the Eoval Society ventilating with the open fireplace that the 
which were crowned with complete success, century had produced. 

He did not, however, live'to see tha_ formal Galton gave a course of lectures to tho 
completion of the scheme whose birth he royal engineers at Chatham, in November 
did so much to help, and which, to his last 1876, on sanitary engineering, which was 
days he aided in more ways than one' (SiB published in the following year. He was 
MrCHAEt Fobtub’s Presidential Address, among the fivht and most earnest supporters 
Hritiah Association, 1890). of the Parlces Museum, and was chairman of 

Galton’s interest in education was wide its council from 188:2 to 1888. He was also 
and varied. He was a member of the first a inember of the Sanitary Institute of Great 
committee to advocate the higher education Britain, and acted as chairman of its council 
of women and was one of tho original from 1885 to 1887. Since the amalgams- 
founders of the Girls’ Public Day School tion of the two bodies he was twice chair- 
Oojapany. He was president of the senate man of council from 1688 to 1802 and from 
of University College, London, and took a 1897 to 1899. He was elected vice-president 
lively interest in its welfare. Ho represented in 1892, and became also treasurer in 1894, 
the Royal Institution on the council of the positions which he continued to hold until 
London University Extension Society, was his death. For many years he was chairman 
vice-president of the Society of Arts, a of the board of examiners, and took great iu- 
member of the council of the Royal Draw- terest in the training of sanitary otticers, to 
iag Society, and a member of the council of whom he often lectured, both in Loudon and 
the Princess Helena's College at Ealing. It the provinces. His last lecture to them 
was through his efforts (hat the Childhood in London was given on 17 Oct. 1898, when 
Society was established. He strongly urged ho urged that their motto should be the pro- 
before’a committee of the education de- verb'Prevention is belter than cure,’ 
partment that special classes in elementary At the queen’s jubilee in 1887 Galton was 
schools should be provided for the benefit of made a knight commander of the order of 
obildran of defeolivo hitellect, and he advo- the Bath, eivil division, and in 1889 an offioor 
cttted the removal of such children, when of the French legion of honour, and a knight 
subject to unhealthy or evil surroundings, ofgruoeoftheorderof Si. John of Jerusalem, 
to 'homes’ in order to give them, by family lie also received the Turkish order of the 
life,an opportunity of development,believing Medjidie. In ISOJ. the Institution of Civil 
that the proper care of suoli childron would Engineers made him an honorary member, 
eventually reduce crime and add to the Oxford Univeisity conferred on him iliu 
strength and wealth of the nation. From honorary degree of D.C.L, on 9 June 1876, 
its start in 1869 he ivas a most active member and Durham and Montreal Unit ersities that 
of the committee of the Society for Aid to of LL.D. Elected a fellow of tho Royal Bo- 
tbe Sick and Wounded in War (now the ciety as far back as 1869, be more than once 
Red Gross Society), and during (he Franco- served on its council. He was also a mem- 
Gecman war was sent by the society as com- her of many other learned and scientific 
missioner to the sick and wounded of both societies at home and abroad, 
notions. He visited the German hospitals In 1801 he acted as chairman of the exe- 
especially, and in recognition of his servicos culivo committee of the iuteimational con- 
the imperial order of the Crown of Prussia gress of hygiene and demography held in 
was conferred upon him by the German Loudon. During^ the last decade of his life 
emperor. ho • associated himself with some of the 

But Gnlton’s name will always be chiefly metropolitan electrical industries. He had 
associated with sanitary science. The Her- been a member of the Institution of Elec- 
beit hospital at Woolwich was designed by trical Engineers since 1872, and a member 
him when he was at the war oIRoe between of the council from 1888 to 1890. He was 
1860 and 1862, and many improvomonts in also vice-president of the Institution of 
barracks and hospitals ore ..due to his initio- Mechanical Engineers. In his own county, 
(dve. He invented a ventilating Are grate Worcestershire, be was a justice of the peace 
in the early sixties, which was adopted for and county councillor, 
sllmjlitaiy barracks and hospitals, and went He died of blood poisoning at his town 
by his name. It introduced a new idea in house, 11 Chester Street, S.W,, on 18 March 
connection with heating apparatus, and 1869, and, although a prominent advocate of 
General Arthur Jules Morin, of the French cremation, he was buried at Hadsor, Wor- 
ortiUery, the head of the Conservatoire des cestershire, for family reasons. He married, 
Arts et Mttiers, considered it 1^e only origi- on 26 Aug. 1861, at Farnham, Marianne, 
nal arrangement for perfect warming and daughter of George Thomas Nicholson of 
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Waverley Abbey, Surrey, and sister of 
General Sir Lotbian Nicholson [q. t.] His 
wife Lady Galton and two daughters sur- 
Tived him. 

A good photograph was published in the 
‘Journal ot the Sanitary Institute ’ for April 
1899. A bust, by Thomas Brook, R.A., naa 
been erected in the shire hall, Worcester. 

Galton was the author of the following: 
1. ‘Report on the Herbert Hospital at 
Woolwich,’ London, 1896, 4to. 2. ‘ Organi¬ 
sation of the War Office,’ 1868. 3. ‘The 
Construction of Hospitals,’ London, 1869, 
8 vo. 4. ‘Sanitary Engineering,’ Chatham, 
1877, fol. 6 . ‘Technical Education,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1878, 870 . 6 . ‘Brake Experiments,’ 

1879 and 1880. 7. ‘The Construction of 

Healthy Dwellings,’ Oxford, 1880, 8 vo; 2nd 
edit. 1896. 8 . ‘ Preyentable Causes of Im¬ 
purity in London Air,’ London, 1880, 8vo. 
9. ‘Ventilating, Warming, and Lighting: 
Lectures at the International Health E.xhi- 
bition,’ London, 1884,8vo. 10. ‘ Army Sani¬ 
tation,’Chatham, 1837, 870 . 11. ‘Healthy 
Hospitals,’ Oxford, 1893, 870 . klany of his 
reports on sewerage and drainage, such as 
'Lincoln County Hospital’ in 1873 and the 
town of Oannos in 1883, ha 7 a been pub¬ 
lished. He contributed two papers to the 
‘Professional Papers of the Royal Engi¬ 
neers,’ one on ‘ Drawbridge.s ’ in 1844, and 
the other on ‘ Hospital Construction ’ in 
1808. 

[War Office Becords; Boyal Engineers’ Ee- 
conls; memoirs in the Journal of the Sanitary 
Institute (with portrait), April 1889, in the 
Journal of the Institution of Elootrical Engi¬ 
neers, August 1809, in Minutes of the Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Institution of Cirii Engineers, 
1899, 7ol. cxxxrii., and in the Boyal Enginoors 
Journal, July 1900; Blue-books; prir.ito 
sources.] B. 11. V. 

GANDY. HENRY (1649-1734), non- 
juring bishop, son of John Gandy, ‘ doctor,’ 
of South Brent, Devonshire, was born on 
14 Oct. 1019. He entered, at Merchant 
Taylors’ School in 1668, and proceeded to 
Oriel College, Oxford; matriculated 10 March 
1666-7; graduated B.A. 17 Oct. 1670, M.A. 
1674 j was elected fellow 80 Nov. 1670, 
and proctor 18 April 1683. He was senior ■ 
fellow of Oriel wuen deprived for refusing 
the oath of allegianoe in 1090. As a uonj iiror 
he was a leading (anonymous) ooiitroveiv 
sialiston that side, and a strenuous advocate 
for maintaining the schism, when Ken, the 
sole survivor of the deprived bishops, ex¬ 
pressed (1710) his wish that the breach 
might be closed, and Dodwell, Nelson, and 
Brokesby roturuod to the national church. 
In 1716 he was consecrated bishop by J eremy 


Collier [q. y.l, Nathaniel Spinckea iq vi 
and Samuel Hawes (d. 17221 On 
(1717) of the controversy abour'm^l 
he deserted Collier, and foUowed 
in adhering closely to the Anglican nS 
In 1/20 he joined Spmekes and Haw s 
m consecrating Hilkiah Bedford fa 
Ralph Taylor (who returned to the nIS 
church) J on 11 June 1726 he assisted in 
consecrating John Blackbourne [n.vp n 
1726, in consecrating Henrv Hnll. » 
26 March 1728 he presided at the co^ora“ 
tiou of Richard Rawlinson [q. v,], and in tlie 
same year at that of Gsorge Rmitb ( 1093 , 

He in Scroop Court, Holborn on 
26 Feb. 1783-4, and was buried in*St 
Pancras ohurohyard on ‘ SO ’ Feb. His will 
(made 1 March 1731-2; proved 8 March 
1734) leaves all to his wife Ann, except 60/ 
to his daughter Anno when of age. His en¬ 
graved likeness represents him with mitre 
and two oroziers. Lathbury reckons him 
‘one of the best diviuos of the period,’ but 
thinks his answer to Dodwell ‘ dismcrenuoiis' 
Noble, by a strange blunder, derived from 
Granger’s manuscript, calls him a Rn-n.m 
catholic. Among his publications are •, 1, 'A 
Letter in Vindication of the Answer to the 
tiueries oonoeming Schism and Toleration,' 
1701, 4to (anouO 2. ‘ Old England... the 
Government or England . . . hereditary,' 
1706, 8vo (anon.) 8. ‘Jure Divinoi or an 
Anewer to all. . . llopnblioans,’ 1707, 4to 
(anon.) 4. 'Bibliotheca ScriptorumEcclesiie 
Auglicaniu. . . . Tracts relating to the go¬ 
vernment ... of the Churoh of England,’ 
1709, 8vo (anon.) 6. ‘A Oonference between 
Oorontius and J uniiis. In -which Mr. Dod- 
wolTs “ Case in View now in Fact" is con¬ 
sidered,’ 1711, 8vo (anon.) He prefixed a 
preface to ‘The Subject’s Sorrow’ [1710], 
tiro, by Robert Brown. 

[Eostor's Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714; Wood's 
Fasti (Bliss), ii. 388; AVood's Life (Bliss), p. 
exxi; Life of Kottlpwoll, App, p. xxxli (calls 
him Gorney); Noblo'a Contiunatiou of Granger, 
1806, iii, 173; Lathbury's Hist, of the Non- 
jurora, 1846 ; Bhadwell’a Bogistrum Oriolense, 
1893, i. 317; Gaudy's will at Somerset House.] 

A G. 

GATES, HORATIO (1728-1806), mnjor- 
genoral in the service of the United States 
of North America, born in 1728 at Maldon 
in Esse.v, was the sou of a housekeeper of 
Peregrine Osborne, second duke of Leeds 
[q. v.], ‘who, marrying a young husband 
when very old, had this son by him.’ Horace 
Walpole was his godfather (Waipolb, 
Journal of the Beujn of George III, 1869, 
11. 200 ; of. Walpole, Letters, ed, Ounningf- 
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Z iMl iii. 498, viL 460). Gates entered 
Srm? wM e a ^oiith. He served in Ger- 
ivSderPrmce Ferdinand of Brunswick, 
dm 1760 stationed at Halifax in 
Scotia, where he acted as aide-de-camp 
M Colonel Edward Cornwallis. Through 
rotnwallis's influence he obtained a lieu- 
tMcncy in one of the four independent 
companies stationed in the province of New 
York attaining the rank of captain on 
13 Sept. 1764. In the following year he 
accomVnied Major-general Edwa,rd Brad- 
dock [q. V.] in his expedition against Fort 
Daquesne, and at Monongahela was shot 
tliroiigh the body and long lay disabled. 
In Jiilv 1700 he served as brigade major 
under Colonel Eobert Monokton [q. v.] at 
Fort Pitt, and in 1703 acted as his aide^e- 
csmp at the capture of Martinique, after- 
warda proceeding to England as bearer of 
the despatches announcing its fall. On 
24 April 1782 ho received a majority in the 
46 thfoot, and on 27 Oct. 1761 he exchanged 
into the 60th foot, and was afterwards 
transferred to the 79th foot, then on half, 
pay. On 24 Sept. 1768 ho was appointod to . 
the 46th foot, then stationed in Ireland; but 
oalO March 1769 he retired from the service 
and returned to America. There he married 
and bought the estate of * Traveller’s Best ’ 
in Berkley oountjr, Virginia, where he re- I 
mained quietly oultivatiug his land until the j 
dissensions between the ^glieb government! 
and the colonies terminated in war. lie then 
offered his sword to congress, and received 
in June 1776 the appointment of adjutant- 
general with the rank of brigadier. In 
December 1776, at o council of war, he 
opposed the project of allempting Boston 
by assault. On 16 May 1776 be was made 
a major-general and in June was appointed 
lo command the part of the northern army 
serving in Canada, superseding Hrigadier- 
general John Sullivan in July. On reaching 
Albany he learned that the Canadian army 
had been driven from Canada into the state 
of New York, which was within the mili¬ 
tary jurisdiction of Major-general Philip 
John Schuyler, the commander-in-chief of 
the northern department. He then claimed 
that his command was independent of 
Schuyler. The matter was referred to con- 
gtesB, and Gates was instructed to consider 
Mmsmf subordinate, Gatos fraud the Ca¬ 
nadian army utterly disorganised and suf¬ 
fering severely from smaUpox. In conse¬ 
quence he abandoned Crown Point and fell 
back on Ticonderoga, where he began the 
task of reorganisation. In August he per¬ 
mitted Benedict Arnold [q. v.l to resume an 
advance northwards, but on 11 and 12 Got. 


Arnold was complete^ defeated in a naval 
engagement on Lake Champlain. In conse¬ 
quence Gates carefully frrtined his position at 
Ticonderoga, where the English commander, 
Guy Carleton (ofterwards first Baron Dor¬ 
chester) [q. V.], considered him too strongly 
posted to be attacked. He thus checked 
the English advance for the year, and gained 
considerable prestige. In 1777, in the midst 
of the panic due to the advance of the 
English force from Canada under Major- 
general John Burgoyne [q. Schuyler was 
superseded, and on 8 Aug. Gates was nomi¬ 
nated his successor in command of the 
northern department. During Burgoyne’s 
advance Schuyler had continued to retreat 
slowly before him, contenting himself with 
harassing the English force and keeping it 
in continual alarm, Gates, on joining the 
army, which numbered twenty thousandinen, 
on 19 Aug, at the confluence of the Mohawk 
and Hudson, decided that the moment had 
come to make a stand. He took up a good 
position on Bemus Heights and strongly 
entrenched it, assisted by the advice of the 
famous Pole, Thaddeus Kosciusko, who was 
with the army, Burgoyne, whose oommimi- 
cations had been cut by Arnold, felt himself 
compelled to attack on 19 Sept., although 
his force amounted only to five thousand men. 
The engagement of Freeman’s Farm was inde- 
oisivo; but it produced bad feeling between 
the American commanders, Gates neglecting 
to mention Arnold in his despatches, although 
the lattor claimed that he had borne the 
brunt of the battle. Burgoyne's failure to 
drive the Americans from their position 
rendered his position very critical, and on 
7 Oct. he made a second attack, in which 
the isBiio was long doubtful, but which ended 
in the defeat of the English, On the next 
day ho commenced a retreat, leaving his sick 
and wounded. Gates followed him closely, 
and surrounded him at Saratoga, where Bur- 
goyno was forced to surrender on 17 Oct., 
stipulating that the act should be termed a 
treaty of convention, and not a capitulation, 
The terms of the treaty were not carried 
out by congress. After its conclusion Gates 
promptly marched to the Hudson river to 
stop tlio ravages of the English troops, who 
retired to New York on hearing of his 
approach. He did not, however, co-operate 
further with Washington. The surrender 
of Burgoyne is generally considered the most 
decisive event 111 the war of the American 
revolution. The relative claims of Gates, 
Arnold, and Schuyler to the credit of the 
achievement have been frequently and ve¬ 
hemently discussed, The services of Arnold 
and Schuyler were undoubtedly of great 
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value; but it is difficull to deprive Gates 
of tlie credit of deciding to witLstand 
Buvgoyne at Bcmus Heights, and of fol¬ 
lowing up his victory with vigour. On re¬ 
ceipt of the nows congress passed a vote of 
thanks to Gatos and his army, and presented 
him with a gold medal representing Bur- 
goyne delivering up his sword. 

Though Gates had shown capacity, his 
prudence was mastered by his ambition. 
Having succeeded in superseding Schuyler, 
and in winning a great victory, he contem¬ 
plated the daring prqiect of displacing Wash¬ 
ington &om his position as commander-in- 
chief. He hardly deigned to communicate to 
him the news of the surrender of Burgoyiie, 
only mentioning it in an incidental manner 
in a letter dated 2 Nov. On 27 Nov. he 
was made president of the newly constituted 
hoard of war and ordnance. lie neglected 
to give Washington adecniate support in tlio 
campaign of 17/8, and showed an extremo 
jealousy for the independence of his own 
command. At the close of the camjiaign he 
retired to his estate in Virginia, In March 
1779 Gales declined the oiler of the com¬ 
mand of an expedition against tho Indians 1 
of the Six Nations; but he was roused from 1 
his retirement by the advance of Cornwallis ' 
from the south into the heart of the central 
states. On 13 June 1760 he was appointed 
to command the army in North aaroliiiu. 
On 16 Aug. ho was defeated at Camden, in 
South Carolina, and his army nearly nnni- 
liilated. This disaster closed his niilltary 
career. He was superseded in the command 
of the southern army hy General Nathaniel 
Gffeene on 2 Dec. A court, of inquiry was 
appointed to investigate his milita^ con¬ 
duct, but it was never convened. Greene, 
^after careful investigation, came to the con¬ 
clusion that Gates was not to blame for the 
disaster, and advised against holding the 
court. At the close of the war Gatos re¬ 
tired to his estato in the Shenandoah valluy, 
where he lived until 1790, when he removed 
to New York city. In 1800 he was elected 
to the state Icgislat ure, but for political rea¬ 
sons resigned soon after taking his seat. 
He died on 10 April 1806 at the Blooming- 
dale Pilco, now the corner of Twonty-thini 
Street and Second Avenue. He married 
Mary, only child of James Valence of Liver¬ 
pool. She possessed a private fortune, and 
was a woman of resolute character. Mqjor- 
geueral Charles Lee [q.v.], whose friendship 
with Gates sho put on end to, said of Gates, 

* He is not a free a^ent; that Medusa, his 
wife, governs him with a rod of scorpions.’ 
On another occasion he described Mrs. Gales 
os ‘ a tragedy iu private life, and a farce to 


all the u orld.’ She survivedhetbii^ 
but lelt no children. 

Gates’s portrait, painted by Gilbert Stm- 

was in ])oaseb.sion of John II. 

New York in 1879 (Mason, Xt/e 
o/M, n. 183).^ It w’as enZ, K 
Tiebout and puhliahed in 1798, aS i? 
m steel hy II. B. Hall in JouesV'S^ 
paign for the Conquest of Canada ’ 
p. 140. There is an engraved portrait'nf 
(rates m 'An Impartial History oftheWw 
in America’(LnnJoa, 1780,p.494). Another 

?■ “ mentumed 

by Ohaloner Smith, which was eneraied in 
I.ondon on 2 .Tan. 1778 {British 
rortmitr). Engravings are also given m 
Murray’s ‘ Impartial History of the Presnni 
War’ (Newcastle, 1780, vof. ii.), andk Du 
Simitibre’s ‘Thirteen Portraits,’ 1873 (of 
Gtr, Popular nkt. of the TlniM States 
lu. 580; Lossinq, Pictorial Field Booh 
ii. 6G9). A view of Gates’s house in the 
Shenandoah valley Mpenrs in ‘Appleton’s 
Journal’(19 July 1878), and of his head¬ 
quarters at Saratoga in Lossing’s ‘ Hudson 
Uivor ’ (p. 94). The corner-stone of tb 
Saratoga monument in commemoration of 
the surrender of Burgoyne was laid on 
17 Oct. 1877 under tho auspices of the 
Saratoga Monument Association, founded in 
18<i9. It contains a statue of Gates. 

Gates’s papers wore bequeathed by him to 
Joel Barlow. In 1847 they were in the 
possoBsioii of the New York Historical So¬ 
ciety in twenty-two volumes, besides a large 
mass unbound. Part of another portion of 
his papers, in tho possession of Thomas 
Addis ISinmet of New York, was published 
in the ‘Magazine of American Historj,’ 
October 1880. Copies of some of the papers 
are contained in the Sparks MSS, in the 
Harvard College Library, and there ere oc¬ 
casional letters in the Trumbull MSS. in the 
possession of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. Letters from Gates ate to be 
found in the New York Historical Society’s 
‘Collections’ (1871-6),in the ‘Procoodinp’ 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
xir. 281, and in the papers of M^or-general 
John Thomas In private hands. Several let¬ 
ters to Washington arc contained in Sparks's 
‘ Oorrospondenoe of the Revolution.’ 

[Appleton’s Cyol^mdia of American Bb 
graphy; ’Winsor’s Hist, of America, vole. ri. 
viii.; Bancroft's Hist, of the TJnit^ States; 
Annual Begister, index; Gent, Mag. index; 
iSpoiks’a Life of Washington, Boston, 1852; 
Lossing’s Life and Times of Schuyler, 1873; 
OarrJngton’s Battles of tho American Berolu- 
lion, 1870 J Stone’s Campaign of Lieutenant- 
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’'Z^'BuiEoyae. 1877; I- N. Arnold's Life of 
r„S Sid. 1880; Adams’s Works, Boston. 
?«f-ff.lWnson’s Memoirs, Philadelphia, 1816; 
SSb Life and Oorrespondenee of B«r- 
^ ° e 1876 • Lowell’s Heesians in the Eevolu- 
■ h L. Sehuyler’s Correspondonee and 
n^marks on Bancroft’s Hist, of the Northern 
CamSfl 1777 , New York, 1867; Sparkle 
rnnLrandenceoftho Revolution. Boston, 18o3, 
I. ; li iii. • Mag. of American Hist. vol. v. 
Jassimi 286- 877..vHi./98: Hist. MSS, 
^oo.m.9tbEep.App.iu.l03;porawaUisto^^ 
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ton 1822, vol. i. i Burgoynes State of the 
Eiredition from Oannda, 1780; Letters and 
Joiunals of Mrs. Gcneial Hiedosel, 1867; Trum- 
tnll’s Beminisoencos, 1811, pp. 2S-38; Leo 
Papers in Colloctions of New York Hist. Soc. 
]871'6 : Murdoch’s Hist, of Nova Scotia, 1866, 
ii 180, 411: Williams’s Hist, of Vermont, Bur¬ 
lington, 1869, vol. ii.: Jones’s Hist, of tho 
Campaign for tho Comiuest of Canada, Phila- 
delphis, 1882; Mrs. Walworth’s Battles of 
Saratoga, 1891; Stone’s Visits to the Saratoga 
Battle Grounds, 1895.] E, 1. C, 


GATT, JOHN (1493f-1663f), author of 
the earliest protcatantwork in Scottish prose, 
is conjectured to have been born at St, J^ohns- 
town (Perth) about 1493. lie niatrioulatcd 
at St. Andrews in 1600, graduated B.A. in 
1610, and M.A. in the following year. 
Before 1683, possibly oa ehoplain to tho 
Scota merchants, he moved to Malmii in 
Sw^en, then in the Danish king’s posses¬ 
sion. Malmii had been one of tho earliest 
towns in northern Europe to adopt the lle- 
iormation, and here in 1633 John lioohstra- 
ten, the well-known protestont, printed 
Gau's'RiohtVay to the lungdome of Heuine,’ 
of whicdi only one copy is known to be ex¬ 
tant. Chalmers and Laing thought Gau's 
work original, hut M. Soniienstein Wendt 
pointed out in 1860 that it was a close, 
though not a literal, translation of Christiem 
Pedersen's ' Den rotte vey till Ilierameriges 
Rigs,’ a Banish book originally printed at 
Antwerp in 1631. Extracts from the only 
known copy of Gau’s book were printed in 
the 'Bannatyne Club Miecollany,’ vol. iii. 
(1827, 4to); this copy is now at Jlritwoll, 
and in 1886 the whole work was edited for 
the Scottish Text Society by Professor 
Alexander Perrier Mitchell [q. v. Suppl.] ; 
the transcription was done hy Mr. li, E. 
Graves, and a glossary was supplied by Mr. 
T. G. Law. 

In 1686 Gau married Birgitta, the daugh¬ 
ter of a citiaen of Malmo, and about the 
same time he moved to Copenhagen, where 
he became prebendary of the church of Our 


Lady, and where Erasmus was one of his 
fellow-chaplains. lie died at Copenhagen 
about 1563, his wife having predeceased him 
in 1651, leaving a daughter aged seven and 
infant twins. ’I'ho funeral sermon, preached 
by Bishop Peter Falladius, was published at 
Kjbbenhavn in 1867, and is reprinted in 
Mitchell’s edition of the ‘Ilioht Vay’ (pp. 
xxv-vi). 

[Prefaces to reprints in Bannatyne Club 
Miscell. vol. iii. and ad. Mitchell, 1888; 
Lorimer's Patrick Hamilton, p. 240; Eo'rdam’e 
Ny Kirkehistorieke Samlinger, vol. ii, (1860). 
There is no allusion to Gan in the works of 
Knox, Calderwood, or Spottiswood.] 

A, E. P. 


GAY, JOHN (1699-1746), philosophical 
writer, horn in 1699, was the second son of 
James Gay (d. 1 June 1720), rector of Up¬ 
ton Pyne in Devonshire, by hie wife Eliza¬ 
beth (d. October 1782), daughter of Nicholas 
Hooper of Fulbrook, Brauntoii, in the some 
county. Tho poet John Gay [q.v.] was hie 
cousin. He was educated at Tiverton gram¬ 
mar school, and entered at Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge, on 10 Jon. 1717-8. He 
was elected Blundell scholar on 12 Jan., and 
graduated B.A. in 1721 ond M.A. in 1726. 
On 24 Jan. 1728-4 he was elected a fellow. 
While in itsidence he held the offices of 
Ilobrew lecturer, Greek lecturer, and ecole- 
eiaslicol history lecturer. 

Gay is remembered on account of the 
' Preliminary Diesertatiou' by him, preRxecl 
to the tranelation by Edmund Law [q.v.] of 
the archbishop of Dublin's ‘ Essay on the 
Origin of Evil,' which appeared in 1731 
[see Kino, Wiluam, 1650-1729]. This 
short treatise is one of the most interesting 
and important contributions to the utilitor 
rion principle,which was frequently-expressed 
at a later time by the formula,' the epeatest 
bappinees of the greatest number,"an ex¬ 
pression, however, which is not used by 
Gay. David Hartley (1706-1767) [q. vi] 
elates that Gay’s dissertation first suggestea 
the theo^ of the poseibility of deducing in- 
telleotual emotions from association, 
he afterwards elaborated in 1749 in his 
' Observations on Man.’ Of more importance 
is the fact that Abraham Tucker [q.v.] and 
William Paley [q.v.] a-fterwards adopted a 
position almost exactly similar to Gay's. 
The views of Richard Cumberland (1681- 
1718) [q.v.] beat most analogy to those of 
Gay among his predecessors. 

In 1732 Gay resigned his fellowship and 
was presented to the vicarage of ■Wilshamp- 
etead in Bedfordshire. He died on 18 July 
1746, and was buried at Wilshampstead on 
22 July. By his wife Elizabeth he had 
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two sons and four daughters. Gay’s disserta¬ 
tion was originally anonymous, but in 1768, 
after his death, a fourth edition of the 
' Essay on the Origin of Evil’ appeared, in 
which it was stated that it was chiefly com¬ 
posed by him. A fifth edition appeared in 
1781. An article on ‘ The Ethical System of 
Gay ’ appeared in March 1897 in the ‘ Philo- 
sophicm Review ’ of Roslon. 

[Information kindly given by the Master of 
Sidney Sussex Culiege; Vivian's Visitations of 
the County of Devon, 1896, p. 39i; Bedfortl- 
shire Notes and Queiies, ii. 278 j Stephen’s Eng¬ 
lish Thought in the Eighteenth Century, 1881, 
ii. 63, 109.] E. I. 0. 

GEDDES, Sib WILLIAM DUGUID 
(18^8-1900), professor of Greek and principal 
of Aberdeen University, born on 21 Nov. 
1828, was son of John Geddes, n famer of 
Fenar, Huntly, and his wife, the^ daughter 
of Peter Maconochie, farnier, of Keithmore, 
Banftshire. He was educated at Elgin 
academy until 1812, when he entered Uni¬ 
versity and King's College, Aberdeen, gra¬ 
duating M.A. in March 1816, when ho was 
only seventeen. In the same year he was ap¬ 
pointed parish schoolmaster of Gamria, end 
m 1648 classical master at Aberdeen grammar 
school. He became rector of the grammar 
school in 1868, and in I 860 was eleotod 
professor of Greek at University and King’s 
College. In the same year he published a 
‘ Greric Grammar,’ which reached a seven¬ 
teenth edition in 1883 (new edit. 1888, second 
issue 1893). In 1860, when the unifloation 
of Aberdeen took place, Geddes became pro¬ 
fessor of Greek in the united uuiversity. IIo 
held this post until 1886, and was largely 
instrumental in reviving and reforming the 
study of Greek in Scottish universities. In ' 
1885 ho was elected principal and vice -1 
cliaucellor of Aberdeen, in succession to Dr. | 
Pirie. lie was created LL.D. of Ediubuigh 
in 1876, Litt.D. of Dublin in 1893, was 
knighted in 1892, and died at the Ohanonry I 
Lodge, Old Aberdeen, on 9 Fob. 1900. He 
married on 28 April 1869 Rachel Robertson ,' 
daughter of William IVhite, morohaut, of 
Aberdeen; she survived him, with an only 
daughter, Rachel Blanche, who married on 
23 .lune 1887 Mr. John narrower, professor 
of Greek at Aberdeen. 

Besides ths ‘ Greek Grammar ’Geddes pub¬ 
lished in 1878 * The Problem of the Ilomerio 
Poems,’ which developed a theory similar to 
that of Geoigo Grots [q. v.],^aua was com¬ 
mended by Gladstone and Freeman. Ills 
edition of Plato’s ‘ Phsedo’ (1863, new edit. 
1886) was a scholarly work. lie also pub¬ 
lished‘Principles of Latiuity'(1800), ‘FIos- 


culi Grjooi Boreales’ (1882hand^S;r-T 
Oharaotenstics of the Celtic Raca’naa” 
and edited for the New Spaldiuo' cinK it ’ 
ounarBasilicm Sancti Macarii Alartln!. 
g 88 |and ‘Musa Latina SSif 

[Geddos’s Works in Brit. Mm. Libr . 
son’s Ofiicers and Graduates of Univakav 
King’s Ooll. Aberdeen, pp. 67, 293 saa • 

Who, 1900; Burke’s Kerage: ’9 
10 Feb. 1900; Atheneum, 1900, i. 293 , 

GENTLEMAN, TOBIAS (Vieui 
writer on the herring fishery, was < berm V 
fisherman s sonne by the seashore,’ and an J 
his ‘youthful time about fialmr nff,. !.!: 
whereby I am more skilfull in nets, Ibea 
and hookes then in Rethorioke, Logicke n't 
learned bookee.’ About 1612 ha was cm 
suited by John Koymer [q. v. SuppU, „bo 
w'as colleotuig information about the heirmv 
fisheries with a view to stimulating their 
development. Gentleman gave Keymctthe 
benefit of his experience, but, nothing haviiiff 
come of Ills scheme. Gentleman determined 
to publiih his collections himself. Tbeyan- 
pearod in 1614, under the title ‘ Wav to 
Weollh and to employ ships’ mariners; ot 
a plaino description what great profite it 
will bring unto tlie Commonwealth of Eni- 
land, by the erecting, building, and adven¬ 
turing of bussee to sea a-fishmg. With a 
true Relation of the inostimoble wealth that 
is yeai'oly taken out of his Maiesties Sees 
by the lloUaiiders by their numbers of 
Busses, Pinkes, and Lineboates. . . and also 
a Discourse of the Sea Coost Towns of Eng¬ 
land,. . .’London, Nathaniel Butter, Ito; 
dedicated to Henry, earl of Northampton 
and warden of the Cinque ports. Nothing 
more is known of Gentleman, but in 16B0 a 
now edition of his book, with an address to 
the reader instead of the dedication, and 
other alterations, appeared as ‘ The Best Way 
to make England the richest and wealthiest 
country in Europe by Advancing the Fish¬ 
ing Trade’ (Loudon, foL); it was also in¬ 
cluded in the' Jlarleian Miscellany,' ed, 1741, 
Tol. iii., and ed, 1808, vol. viil. Gentleman’s 
scheme was similar to that propounded by 
Robert llitohcock [q. v. SupplJ in his ‘ Po¬ 
litique Platt for a Prince’ (loSl), and bath 
Hitchcock and Gentleman are commended 
by Thomos Mun [q. v.J Gerard Malynes 
[q. V.] also gives an abridgment of Gentle¬ 
man’s book lu his 'Lex Mercatoria’ (16S2), 
chap, xlvii. 

[Editions of Gentleman’s book in Brit. Mns, 
Libr.; Thomas Mun’s England's Treasury by 
Forruign Trade, 1664, cap, xix, ; Falgrare's 
Diet, of Political Economy.] A. F. F, ^ 
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. "SSioiT, CHARLES (1843-1890), 
/.wlist. was born of bumble patentage in 
■ fhe Isle of Man in 1843, and moved witb 
hb varents to Glasgow at an earljr age. 
After reoaiving an elementary education at 
Ghsgow be became a clerk, but before the 
IL of seventeen obtained an engagement 
Ma local paper. During Charles Kean’s 
visit to Glasgow in 1800, Gibbon contri¬ 
buted to his paper an account of Kean's 
acting. Kean was pleased, and, calling at 
the newspaper office, made Gibbon’s ae^ 
ouiintence. A year or so later Gibbon mi- 
meted to London, publishing in 1804 a tbree- 
volame novel, ‘Dangerous Connexions,’ 
which reached a second edition in 1876. 
'The Dead Heart’ followed in 1866, and 
before his death Gibbon had published some 
thirty nove^ the best of which were ‘Robin 
Gray’ (1869 i other editions 1879 and 1877) 
jud ‘For Lack of Gold' (1871; other adi- 
rioas 1873 and 1877). Gibbon's Fioottish 
uorels have been compared with those of 
ICilliam Black [q. v. Siippl,), and though 
he possessed none of the mmlities of a great 
novelist, his pictures of Scottish life were 
the result of personal knowledge, and not 
mere imitation. Gibbon also edited ‘The 
C^uet of Literature’ (6 vols. 1873-4), and 
wiote a tediotis ‘ life ’ (2 vols. 1878) of George 
Combe [q.v.], in whoso theories ho was in¬ 
terested. Ill-health compelled him to spend 
Us later years on the east coast, and ho died 
at Great Yarmouth on 10 Aug. 1800. He 
was married and left issue. 

[East Anglian Handbook, 1891, pp, 191,202; 
Annual Beg. 1890, p. 178 ; Atheumum, 1800, ii. 
265; 'Times, 22 Ang, 1800 j (libbon't. Works in 
Brit. Mas Libr.; notos supplied by Mr. Wil¬ 
liam Freeland of Glasgow.] A. F. P. 

GIBSON, JOHN (1817-1892), architect, 
second son of Richard Gibson, a woll-to-do 
farmer and horss-hreeder, was horn at Castle 
Bromwich, near Birmingham, in May 1817. 
After a short training in joinery, under a 
Birmingham builder, he entered the office of 
Joseph Aloysius Hansom [q. v.l the architect 
of the BirmiuBham town hall, whenco, in 
1886, his articles being interrupted by the 
bankruptcy of his master, he passed for the 
remaining three years of his pupilage into the 
eharge of (Sir) Charles Barry [q. v.] "With 
Barry ho worked, first at Foley Place, Lon¬ 
don, and subsequently at wostminater, 
whither the office and staff were transferred 
during the designing of the Houses of Par¬ 
liament, in the drawings for whitffi Gibson 
had a share. He remained with Barry for 
six years after completion of pupilage, and 
his opening of independent practice was 


coincident with the competition of designs 
for the National Bank of Scotland in Glas¬ 
gow (1844). In this Gibson, who submitted 
a coiToct Italian design, was successful 
among many rivals, andhis original concep¬ 
tion was carried out in all essential features. 
Other works rapidly ensued, of which the 
earliest and not the least important was the 
Romanesque Bloomsbury Chapel (1847); it 
was followed in 1848 by the offices of the 
Imperial Iimurance Company in Old Broad 
Street, and in 1849 by the church in Oharle- 
cote Park, Warwickshire, etooted for Mrs. 
Lucy, whoso family entrusted him with the 
restoration of Charlecote House, and secured 
for him, by iutroduotion to Lady Willoughby 
do Broke in 1800, hi? most imporlaut eccle¬ 
siastical work, the designing of Bodelwyddan 
Ohurch, near St. AsmiK 
After designing tension Church, near 
Lichfield, and Brunswick Buildings, Nsw 
Street, Birmingham, Gibson built in 1853 a 
houao and studio for F. R. Plckersgill, R.A., 
at Higbgate, and Combroke Sobools, and in 
1866 Myton Grange, both in Warwickshire. 

The latter was an Elizabethan residence_a 

favourite class of work witli Gibson, who 
devoted himself chiefly to country houses cud 
banks. Alterations at Plas Power, near Wrex¬ 
ham, and Wroxton Abbey, near Banbury, 
were entrusted to Gibson in 1863, and m 
1801 thebuilding of Woodooto, near Warwick. 

In 1804 ha began bis long and successful con¬ 
nection with the National Provincial Bank 
of England, for which in this year he built, 
in a dignified classic stylo, the hood offices in 
Threadneedle Street, and subsequently branch 
office? at Tamworth, Salisbury, Southampton, 
Birmingham, Nowoastle, Galosbead, Middles- 
borougb, Stookton-on-Tees, Durham, Sun¬ 
derland, and elsewhere. The ohisf London 
branches designed by him were those in 
Baker Street and Piccadilly, the latter being 
not the premises now occupied by tho hank, 
but No. 312, further east. Between 1803 and 
1870 he undertook various works for the 
Fielden family, or under their nomination, 
such as Dobvoyd Oastle, the Unitarian chapol 
inTodmordon, and the town hall in the same 
town. In 1866 ho designed the Molyneux 
mausoleum in Konsal Green cemetery; in 
1868, the chancel of St. Nicholas, Warwiolc; 
in 1871, Niitfield I’riory, Red Hill, and ad¬ 
ditions to Guy’s Olitr, Warwick; in 1873, 
Bersham Church and Imberhome, a house 
near East Griustead; in 1874, Bix Church, 
near Henley; and in 1876 the City Bank, 
Exeter, In 1876 Gibson was engaged to 
build the offices of the Sooiety for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, in Northumberland 
Avenue, to which a top story was subsa- 
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quently added by Alfred Waterhouse, II.A. 
Among the lest -works he undertook -were 
Child's Bank, Temple Bar; the church and 
Tioarage at Old Milverton, near Leamington, 
both in 1878; and in 1883 the bank at 
Lincoln. After this period Gibson appears 
to ha-ve retired from practice, hut in 1890 he 
received, in recognition of his works as an 
architect, the gold medal of the Iloyal In¬ 
stitute of British Architects, a body to which 
he had been elected as associate in 1849 and 
fellow in 1863. Ho served at various periods 
on its council, and became a vice-president, 

Gibson died of pneumonia on 23 Dee. 1892, 
at his residence, 13 Great Queen Street, West- 
miiister, and was buried in Kensol Green 
cemetery on the 28th. 

[Notice by W. H. Brakspear in R. I. B. A. 
Journal, January 1803, ix. 118; Times, 24, 27, 
and 28 Doc. 1802.] P. W. 

GILBERT, Sib JOHN (1817-1897), his¬ 
torical painter and draughtsman on wood, 
was born at Blackheath on 21 July 1817. 
Ilis father, George Feli.v Gilbert, who came 
of a Derbyshire family, had been a captain in 
the royal East Loudon militia, hut hod 
adopted, on that regiment being disbanded, 
tbe profession of a land and estate agent. 
A Blackbeath neighbour, the senior partner 
in the Arm of Dicksun & Bell, estate agents, 
found a place for young Gilbert, on leaving 
school in 1833, in his own ofhee, which was 
situated in Charlotte Row, a contiunalion of 
Walbrook, since demolished, and commanded 
a view of the side-door of the Mansion Uouse, 
The lad, who wqs born to he an artist, not 
a clerk, spent muck of his time in sketching 
on the office paper the busy life of tho great 
city thoroughfare which he saw from tho 
windows, and especially tho disjilays of civic 
pomp wliioJi were frequently to be seen 
ni the neighbourhood of the Mansion House. 
He feasted his eyes on gorgeous coaches, 
liveries, and trappings, and stored his me¬ 
mory with a stock of information which was 
of the greatest use in his subsequent career. 
He spent many leisure hours in watching 
military displays on Woolwich Common, 
where ne skatolied the manmuvres of the 
royal horse artillery and other troop.<i, and 
made accurate notes of their uniforms. After 
two years spent at the city oflice his parents 
decided to let him follow his bent, and he 
devoted himself to learning every voriety 
of technique which was likely to be of use 
to him: painting in oils, water-colours, and 
lre.sco, modelling, carving, drawing on paper, 
wood, and stone, engraving and etching. In 
all these arts he was mainly self-taught, for 
he frequented no school and had no regular i 


instruction except 

colour from George Lance, the p£t« 

In 1636 he made his first aureamnn,. 
exhibitor with two drawings^ of 
subjects in Suffolk Street, ?nd in 183 ??^ 
sent two oil-paintings, subjects from-Ir^® 
hoe and (Md Mortality,’ to the British^ 
stitution. He continued for manv , 
contribute frequently to both these eS' 
tione. Some of the more important of t 
pictures m mis (for y m all), exhibited « 
the British Institution, were ‘ Brunett» 
Phillis ’ (1844), ‘ King Henry YHl” k??? 
‘The Disgrace of Wolsey’ (1849]^ iTh’ 
Charge of Prince Rupert’s Cavalry’ (186 "1 

(1842, 1864,186(). A portrait exhibited in 
1838 was his first contribution to the 
Academy. This was followed by ‘Holtem 
painting the Portrait of Anne Bolsyn ’ two 
Bulgpcts from ‘Don Quixote’(184^, isyi 
‘Charlemagne inspecting the SchooV 
(1846), ‘ louchetone and the Shepherd' 

(1860), and ‘TheDestruction of Joh’sFlotk’ 
(1861). After 1851 ho e.xhibited no mote 
pictures at the Ro^al Academy till 186", 

In spite of all his industry with the bniah 
Gilbert’s chief employment during these 
years had been in black-and-white -work for 
book illustration and pictorial journalism, 
Wlien he was about twenty some of his 
pen-and-ink drawings had corns into the 
hands of tho well-known ooUeetor, John 
Sheepshanks, who showed them to Mul- 
ready. The latter discerned Gilbert’s great 
aptitude for illustration, and advised him 
to seek employment in drawing on -wood. 
Ho began in 1838 by illustrating a book of 
nursery rhymes, and soon devoted most of 
his time to this branch of art. He illas- 
tratod the works of most of the E^lish 
poets; for instance, Oowper (IMl); ftps. 
Goldsmith, Burns, and others included in 
Routledge’s ‘British Poets’ (1868, &c.); 
‘ Evangeline ’ (1866), Longfellow’s ‘Poems’ 
fl868, &c.), Scott (1867), Wordsworth 
(1859), Milton (1864), and many others. 
Among religious compositions may be men¬ 
tioned his fifty illustrations to the Book of 
Job (1857), ‘ The Proverbs of Solomon illus¬ 
trated by Historical Parallels’ (1868), ‘The 
Pilgrim’s Progress (1860), and Fox’s ‘Book 
of hlartyrs’ (1806). He also illustrated 
many novels and toles for hoys by Ains¬ 
worth, Marryat,Kingston, and other writers; 
a variety of miscellaneous hooks for children, 
and numerous hooks of ballads and other 
anthologies. But the moat famous of all 
his illustrations are those which he de¬ 
signed for Howard Staunton’s editiou of 



^iS^l^ublished by RoutledM in 
luthly parts, beginning m Deceinbor 1866. 


Cffbole work was issued in three volumes 
■ 1880 A complete set of proofs of the 
woodcuts, engraved by the brokers Dalziel, 
. • jjjg pfint-rooxii o.t tho Britisli Miifioum j 
Hev are 839 ‘u number, including the tail- 
Itces to each play. They have been juatly 
»nfl several reprints have appeared. 


&her writer of whom, as ot bhakespoare 
ind Scott, Gilbert was throughout hU life a 
devoted admirer, was Cervantes. In addi¬ 
tion to numerous pictures inspired by ‘Don 
Ouiiote,’ Gilbert designed a sot of illustra¬ 
tions for an edition of the work published in 

^^Gdbert must also be regarded as one of 
the pioneers of pictorial journalism. lie 
had contributed a few drawings to ‘Punch’ 
in its early days, including a design for the 
cover used in 1843, but ha soon left the 
naper in consequence of a disagreement with 
IL editor, Douglas Jen'old, who said that 
he did not want a llubcns on the staff. 
When Herbert Ingram founded the ‘ Illus¬ 
trated London News ’ in 184d, he at once 
eecured Gilbert's services, and from the first 
number published on 14 May in that year 
forapariod of about thirty years Gilbert was 
the mainstay of the paper. His fertility and 
quiclcneas were amazing, and it is estimated 
^t his contriWions to the paper, all dTa>vn 
by Umself upon the wood-bloolt, amount to 
about thirty thousand. It was quite usual 
for the editor to send a messoiigor to Gil¬ 
bert's house at Blackheath with a wood¬ 
block and a request for a drawing of a 
given subject; Gubert would improvise and 
complete m an hour or so a drawing ready 
for me engraver to out in facsimile. When 
large subjects were required, covering two 
pages or more of the newspaper, Gilbert 
would first sketch the whole subject very 
slightly in ink, and then complete the draw¬ 
ing in sections, unscrewing each portion of 
the composite block of boxwood as it was 
finished, and passing it on to the engraver, 
while he continued his work on the next 
piece of wood, with a perfeot recollection of 
its relation to the whole design. lie was 
slyvays very successful with those civic and 
military pageants and displays of pioUiresgue 
ceremonial, which he had loved to draw in 
his early days. 

Besides other periodicals and newspapers, 
the 'Loudon Journal,’founded in 1846, used 
to contain for man^ years a regular weekly 
wntribution by Gilbert in the shape of an 
iUustration to the melodramatic and sensa¬ 
tional serials which that journal published, i 
A complete set of these woodcuts, very i 


superior as works of art to ths fiction which 
gave rise to them, was preserved by Gilbert 
himself and presented to the Guildhall 
library. The British Museum also possesses 
proofs of the woodcuts to four novels pub¬ 
lished in the ‘London Journal' from 1863 
to 1854. Gilbert also contributed to ' Bey- 
nolds's Miscellany.’ He drew upon stone a 
series of ‘ Chronological Pictures of English 
History’ (1843-3); thirty-three of these 
lithographs are his work, the lemalning five 
that of Waterhouse Hawkins. lie etched 
some illustrations to Carleton’s ‘ Traits and 
Stories of the Irish Peasantry.’ He was the 
author of ‘ Fragments towards the History 
of Stained Gloss and the Sister Arts of the 
Middle Ages,’ of which only one part was 
published, in 1843. 

An important event in Gilbert's career 
was his election as an associate of the Old 
(now Boyal) Water-colour Society, which 
took place on 9 Fob. 1662. He was elected 
a full member on 13 June 1854. From that 
time till his death Gilbert’s connection with 
the society was intimate and uninterrupted. 
He exhibited about 370 water-colours in the 
society's gallery, and it was on his initiative 
that the first experimental exhibition of 
sketohes was held in the winter of 1862, 
which led to the establishment of regular 
winter e.xhibitions. Ho was elected presi¬ 
dent on the retirement of Frederick 'Taylet 
[q.v.] in June 1871; he resigned the appoint¬ 
ment in 1888, but was unanimously re-elected 
and ]>er5uadcd to continue in office. On his 
election as president Gilbert received the 
honour of knighthood j the compliment was 
oU'ered and accepted in August 1871, and 
actually conferred on 14 March 1873. In 
the meanwhile Gilbert, who bad resumed 
his contributions to the Royal Academy ex¬ 
hibitions in 1807, was elected an associate 
of the academy on 30 Jan. 1873. He exhi¬ 
bited in that year 'King Gborlcs leaving 
Westminster Hall,' and in 1873 one of his 
best pictures, ‘Naseby.’ On 29 June 1876 
he was elected an academician, ‘ Richard 11 
resiening the Crown to Bolingbroke,’ now 
at tue Walker Art Galley, Liverpool, was 
his diploma picture. Aner that time he 
was rardy absent from the Royal Academy 
exhibitions, to whioh he contributed in all 
more than fifty works. In 1878 his ‘ Doge 
and Senators of Tenice ’ excited much ad¬ 
miration at the Paris exhibition, and the 
artist was appointed chevalier of the legion 
of honour, lie received similar compliments 
in Austria and Belgium, and was honoroy 
member of several British and colonial 
societies of artists. 

About 1886 Gilbert formed the resolution 
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of selling no more of his pictures, ■with a 
view to presenting a collection of them to 
the nation. lie made the intention public in 
April1893, and the gift took effect in that year, 
when he di'vided a number of his pictures 
between the municipal galleries of London, 
Birmingham, Liverpool, and Manchester. 
The corporation of London acknowledged 
the gift by presenting Sir John Gilbert with 
the freedom of the city. A volume of collo¬ 
type reproductions of the pictures presented 
to the Guildhall Gallery, with an introduc¬ 
tion by Mr. A. Q. Temple, F.S.A., was pub¬ 
lished in the same vear. Gilbert also pre¬ 
sented a collection of his sketch-books to the 
Eoyal Academy. 

Almost the whole of Gilbert's uneventful 
and industrious life was passed at Black- 
heath, where he died, unmarried, at his 
residence in Vanbrugh Park on 5 Oct. 1697. 
He was buried in Lewisham cemetery. 

Gilbert was before all things a draughts¬ 
man, and is likely to be remembered rather 
as an illustrator than as a painter, In 
water-colour his technique was largely 
determined by his practice in black-antl- 
white. lie wnulcl model his surfaces 
with tho brush as if he were hatching 
with pen or pencil. Alike in water-colour 
and in oils he was a powoii'ul colourist, with 
a special fondness for rod; his shadows 
wore often too black. Of the old masters he 
owed most to Rubens, something to Rem¬ 
brandt ; while in landscape he has been com¬ 
pared to Salvator Rosa and to Qaspar 
Ponssin. In the English school he is most 
nearly allied to Cattormole, whom he sur¬ 
passes, however, in vigour and rapidity of 
movement. While he led a reaction 
against the caricature of Cruilcslmnk and the 
sentimental style of the annuals, he was 
wholly uniiiiliieuced by the contemporary 
‘ pre-Raphaelite ’ movement. He was never 
realistic, and it was not the art or literature 
of the middle ages, but their stirring life 
and picturesque costume, that inspired his 
robust and manly art. Ilissubjects,whether 
suggested by poets or novelists, bjf history 
or by bis own fanciful reconstruction of tho 
past, were always romantic, but seldom 
theatrical or mannered. 

[Roget’s Hist, of the Old ‘Watar-colout So¬ 
ciety, ii. SSS-BS; Titnos, 7 Oct. 1887; Athe- 
oeeurn, 0 Oct. 1897; Memoir by M. H. Spiel- 
mann iu Miigazino of Art, 1888, p, 58.1 

0. D, 

GILBERT, Sib JOHN THOMAS (1829- 
1898), Irish historian and antiquary, was 
bom at 23 Jervis Street, Dublin, on 28 Jan. 
1829. His father, John Gilbert (d. 1883), 
was an English protestant of Devonshire 


origin, who early in the oenturv hiiTT 
bllsbed himself in Dublin in tie S,. 
wine trade, and for many veora 
post of consul at Dublin In 

Algarve; his mother Eleanor, dauibL S 
Henry Costello of Dublin, was w tish 
woman and a Roman catholic u- 
father Gilbert derived great powers of 
dustry and accuracy; from his mother 
brought him up in the Roman catholicffl 
he inherited the etrong Irish feeling aJ 

religious devotion whichmarked him thmnS 

life. His childhood was spent for the most 

part at Branackstown, co. Meath, where ha 

acquired an abiding knowledge and love of 
nature; and his boyhood was divided bt 
tween Beotive College, Dublin, and PiioT 
Pork College, Bath. ’ 

Gilbert’s antiquarian tastes manifested 
themselves early. In 1861, at the see of 
twenty-tw'o, bo contributed to tho ‘toh 
Quarterly Review’ an essay on tho ‘His¬ 
torical Literature of Ireland.' But the first- 
fruits of this early enthusiasm appeared in 
a series of papers on * The Streets of Dnb- 
Hn,’ publisbod in 1862-6 in the ‘Irish 
Quarterly Review.’ This work was expanded 
into liis well-known ' History of tbe City of 
Dublin,’published in 1801, a’ work which at 
once took rank as the standard outhorityor 
the subjoot, end which won for him the Onn- 
ninghom gold medal of tho Eoyal Irish Aca¬ 
demy in 1802. 

In 1866 Gilbert became, in conjunction 
with James Ilenthorn Todd [q. v.], hon. 
seoretaiy to the Irish Celtic and Archieo- 
logical Society. In the work of this society 
he wos associated with on eminent band of 
students of Irish antiquities, which included 
such men as Sir Ivilliom “Wilde [q, v.], 
Eugene O'Ciiny [q. vj, John O’Donovan, 
Goorgo Petrio [q. vJ, Charles Graves [q. v. 
Suppl.] (afterwords Bishop of Limerick), and 
Sir Thomas Larcom [q. v!j, and ‘ to the eset- 
tiouB of tho two seorulanes it ■was mainly 
owing that that society was for many years 
able to continue its publication of various 
works of the utmost importance in the his- 
toiy of Ireland.’ 

^n 1863 Gilbert published a series of 
papers, subsequently collected in bis ‘ His¬ 
tory, Position, and Treatment of the Public 
Records of Ireland, by an Irish Archivist,’in 
which he called aitontion to the defects in 
tho trontmont of Irish historical documents 
in tho ‘ Calendars of Patent and Close Rolls 
of Chancery in Ireland,’ published under 
tbe authority of the treasury. _ His attacks 
upon the competence of the’editors led to a 
diBCUBsiou in the House of Commons on 
16 July 1868, in which the noourncy of the 


defended by the government; 
i t the leiritimaoT of Gilbert’s criticisms was 
ill the fullest way by hja 


.li. new public record office at Dublin. On 
the constitution of this office in 1867 ailberb 
wU with the general approval of the pubhc, 
rnpointed secretary, and retained this post 
nntil 1876; abolished. 

From the date of the publication of his 
'History of Dublin’ to his death, Gilbert’s 
life was devoted to historical and antiqiiarion 
research. In 1866 he published his ‘ History 
of the Viceroys of Irdand ’ [down to 1600j, 
and ftom that time quitted the field of ori- 
einal authorship in exchange for that of 
research, ultimately revealing more of the 
liiddeii or forgotten emiroes of Irish history 
than had been done before by any single 
student. Although his work was not free 
jiom error, its value has been warmly ao- 
taowledged by Mr. Lockyand Mr. Gardiner 
in their respective histones. 

A considerable part of GilbcTt’s lime was 
riven to the afthirs of the Eoyal Irish Aca¬ 
demy, of which lie becamo a member in 
ISSi, and was for more than thirty-four 
years librarian. At his suggestion the 
council of the academy began the pub! i cat ion, 
under his editorship, of their oollection of 
ancient Irish manuscripts. Ho also acted 
for mony years as an inspector under the 
historical manuscripts commission, reporting 
on many public and private collections, and 
editing for that commission a portion of the 
papers of the Marquis of Ormonde. He like¬ 
wise edited for the corporation of Dublin the 
valuable ' Calendar of Ancient Decords of 
Dublin,'which had reached the year 1780 at 
the time of his death. 

Gilbert held many honorary offices of public 
trust, such as the vice-presidency of the 
fioyal Irish Academy. The Boy al U niversity 
conferred on him tho honorary degree of 
tiLD, in 1693. In 1897 he was knighted. 
Gilbert's life for nearly fifty years was passed 
at his house, Villa Novo, Blodmook, near 
Dublin, where he formed on almost unique 
collection of Irish historical and archicolo- 
gical works; this since his death was ac¬ 
quired by the corporation of Dublin. 

Gilbert died on S3 May 1898, through 
heart failure. He married in 3891 Bosa, 
second daughter of Joseph Stevenson Mnl- 
hoUand, M.D., of BeltW, who survived 
him. 

Gilbert wrote and edited the following: 
1. I Historical Essays on Ireland,’ from the 
‘ Irish Quarterly Eeview,’ 1861,8vo. 2.' Cel¬ 
tic Itecords and Historical Becords of Ire¬ 


land,’ from the ‘ Irish Quarterly Review, 
1862, 8vo. 3. ‘ History of the City of Dub- 
lin^' 1864-9, 3 vols. 8vo. 4. ‘ Ancient His- 
toricalIri8hManu8cripts,’1861,8vo, 6. ‘Pub¬ 
lic Records of Ireland. Letters by an Irish 
Archivist,’ 1863-4, 8vo. 6. ' History of the 
Viceroys of Ireland,’ 1866,8vo. 7. ‘ Leah- 
har naH-Uidhre,’R,I.A., 1870,fol. 8. ‘His¬ 
toric and Municipal Documents of Ireland,’ 
1870, 6to. 9. ‘ Facsimiles of National Manu¬ 
scripts of Ireland,’ 1874-84, 6 vols, fol. 
10. ‘LeabharBreac,’R.LA., 1876, fol. 11. 'A 
Contemporary History of Afihirs in Ireland 
from 1641 to 1062,’ 1879-80, 4 vols, 4to. 
12. ‘ History of the Irish Confederation and 
the War in Ireland, 1641-9,’ 1882-91,7 vols. 
4to. 13. ‘ Chartularies of St. Mary’s Abbey, 
Dublin,’ 188 i, 2 vols. 8vo. 14, ‘Account of 
Facsimiles of National Manuscripts of Ire¬ 
land,’ 1684, 8vo. 16. ‘ Calendar of the An¬ 
cient Records of Dublin in possession of tho 
Municipal Corporation, 1171-1780,’ 1889-98, 
7 vols. 8vo. 10. ‘ Register of the Abbey of 
St. Thomas, Dublin,° 1689, 8vo. 17. ‘A 
Jacobite Narrative of the War in Ireland, 
1888-1691,’1893, 4to, 18. ‘ Documents re¬ 
lating to Ireland, 1796-1804,’ 1893, 4to. 
10. ‘ Narrative of Clementina Maria Stuart, 
1710-1736,’ 1894, 4to. 20, ‘An Account 
of Parliament House, Dublin,’ 1806, 4to. 
21. ' Crede Mibi, the most ancient Register 
of the Archbishops of Dublin before the Re¬ 
formation, A,D, 1276,’ 1807, 4to. He also 
left unfinished ‘ Papers connected with the 
Jacobites of Ireland,’ and wrote numerous 
articles in the Reports Nos, I. to XV, of the 
Royal Commission on Historical Mamiscrlpts, 
and in the ‘ Athenieum,’ ‘ Dublin Review, 
‘Irish Times,' ‘iPreoman’s Journal,’ Royal 
Irish Academy publications,' Irish Quarterly 
Review,’ and other periodicals. 

[Life, by Lady Gilbert, 19bS; Ptoceedings of 
the Boym Irish Academy, Srd ser, voL v. 
(Minutes), 309-12.] 0. L. F. 

GILBERT, WILLIAM (1760 P-1826 P), 
poet, was bom in Antigua, and was the son 
of Nathaniel Gilbert, speaker of the house of 
assembly in that island. Nathaniel Gilbert 
was a methodist, and in 1760, ‘ amidst tor¬ 
rents of reproach, he preached the gospel to 
the slaves and persevered until he had 
formed o society of nearly 200.’ He died 
before 1778, when his work was continued 
by a methodist shipwright named Baxter. 

William Gilbert was educated for the bar, 
and camo to England about 1784 os counsel 
for the defendant in a court-martial. Ac¬ 
cording to Cottle, in his reminiscences of 
Coleri%e, he was unsuccessful, and his failm e 
was the cause of the mental derangement 
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■wbioli unquestionably befell liim. lie was 
placed in an asylum at Bristol in 1787, but 
-was released alter a year’s confinement, and 
•was lost sight of until 1796, when he reap¬ 
peared in Bristol, and there published a poem 
betolcening both the power and the disorder 
of his faculties, ‘ The Hurricane: a Theo- 
sophical and Western Eclogue’ (Bristol, 
1796, 8vo). lie became acquainted with 
Ooleridge and Southey, and respect for their 
intellectual power exercised a restraining in¬ 
fluence upon him, notwithstanding which, 
says Southey in on unpublished letter to 
■^illiom Sidney Walker [q. v.], ‘ ho was the 
most insane person I have ever known at 
large, and his insanity smothered his genius.’ 
But, adds Southey, ‘ that genius, when it 
appeared, was of a high order, and he was 
not more an object of pity than of respect to 
all who knew him.’ In 1798 ha mysteriously 
disappeared. He had been wont to discourse 
with profound gravity of the ‘Gilherti,’ an 
African nation unknown to_ geographers, 
but whom ho allirmed to exist, and to be 
nearlyrelatedtohis own family; andSouLhey, 
conjecturing that he had gone in quest of 
them, caused inquiries to bo made of cap¬ 
tains in the African trade. Nothing could 
be ascertained, and Southey, writing to Sid¬ 
ney Walker in 1824, spoke of Gilbert as 
long dead. In fact, however, he had made 
his way to Ohorloeton, where ho survived 
until about 1826, restored to reason and in 
good circumstances from the recovery of 
some litigated property. 

Southey thought so highly of Gilbert's 
poetical power as to assure Cottle, upon the 
first publication of Landor's ‘ Geblr,’ that * the 
poem is such as Gilbert, if he were only half 
as mad as he is, could have written.’ In 
fact, Gilbert gives few tokens of insanity as 
long as he keeps to description. The eifurt 
to think confuses him, and hence the notes 
to his poems are far more bewildering than 
the text. Wordsworth, however, in his 
notes to ‘ The Excursion,’ quotes one of them 
as ‘one of the finest passages of modern 
English prose; ’ and, thus conspicuously 
brought forward, it seems to have inspired 
Keats with the Darien simile in his sonnet 
on opening Chapman’s ‘Homer.’ Mont¬ 
gomery also appears to have taken the idea 
of bis ‘Pelican Island’ from Gilbert. Ac¬ 
cording to Southey in the letter above cited, 
Gilbert also wrote a pamphlet on the court- 
martial in whioh he was concerned, and a 
poem in praise of Mrs. Siddons. 

JCottla’sBeminisconcesof Ooleridge; Southey's 
Life of Wesley; Southey's Qistcry of the West 
Indies, 1827, ii. 340, 429 ; and ms manuscript 
letter to W. Sidney Walker.] E. G. 


GILBERT, WILLIAM 
author, bom at Bishopstoke on 
was the younger son of a colonial E’ 
who professed to be able to trace hiad«Z®’ 
from Sir Humphrey Gilbert [q. v.l 
educated at Clapham school, and ia ISU 
b^Bcame a midshipman in the East Initi. 
Company a service, but his views as to tW 

in difficaltia 

^ 1 8”’ he quitted the seiri” 

m 1821. After some residence with a nriTat» 
tutor considerations of health, inchmtij 
and economy led him to spend several vm« 
in Italy. While there he thoroughly ajs- 
tered the language, and produced a volume 
of poems on Italian subjects and a ttagedv 
in blank verse called ‘Slorna,’ based upon 
Romani’s libretto of ‘ Norna.’ These exMn- 
monts, together with an English veraion of 
the old libretto of ‘Lucia di Lammetmoor’ 
were printed for private circulation only 
Kolurniiig to England about 1826, QilbS 
studied at Guy’s Hospital, and was attached 
for a short period to the staff; he was also 
for a time an assistant suraeon in the nary 
and suhsequuutlv accomplished some varied 
journalistio -vyork.^ He abandoned his pro¬ 
fession upon inheriting a competent fortune 
from his I'other. 

In 1868, when he published his first book, 
Gilbert was noorly sixty. It was a search¬ 
ing study of life in the slume of London, 
entitled ‘ Dives and Lnzarus,’ deoling with 
his favourite subject, the deepening contrast 
between the lots of rich and poor, and, like 
many of his books, it bore no author's name, 
It had a measure of success which seems to 
have encouraged the author, who had pre¬ 
viously been ‘ troubled by 0 sense of failing 
health, and was probably tired of a liie 
during which, notwitiistondlng his great na¬ 
tural endowments and his varied experience, 
he Imcl done little or nothing.' It was fol¬ 
lowed in 1869 by ' Margaret Meadows,’ a 
‘ tale for the Pharisees.’ This was drama¬ 


tised for the Olympic hy Tom Taylor with¬ 
out the authors consent, and achieved a 
great success with Miss Bateman in the title 
role of ‘ Mary Warner.’ The affair was re¬ 
ferred to an arbitrator, who awarded 200/. 
damages to Gilbortj and ordered his name 
to ho printed os joint author on the bills; 
hut this last provision by Gilbert's request 
was not carried into execution. Of his later 
novels the host known was ‘ Shirley HaU 
Asylum' (1868), a -very entertaining rtudy 
of monomania, a suhijeot upon whioh Gilbert 
displayed the thorough knowledge of an 
e.xpert. Tho hook elioitod a letter of un¬ 
stinted praise from the Comte do Montalem- 
bort, lie resided latterly at Salisbury, con- 
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h^butinff occasionally to ‘ Good Words’ and 
Sr maenzinos, and full of literary projects 
” the end. He was also, it la anid, a very 
Mvere but ralnable critic of liia sons comic 
“as He was a strong liberal, and bis 
"111 thin figure was familiar at the Eeform 
rinb of which be was for many years a 
memW. He died in the Close at Salisbmy 
on 2 Jam 1890) and was buried in the cloisters 
of Salisbury Cathedral on 6 Jan., the service 
beimr conducted by bis grandson, the Hey. 
Ciwncer Weigall of the Soulb African Mis- 
siOT He married on 14 Feb. 1880 Anne, 
Bccoiid daughter of Dr. Thomas Morris of 
17 Southampton Street, Strand. Ilia aon, 
Sir IViUiam Sohwenek Gilbert, the well- 
known author of the ‘Bab Ballads’ and the 
liitado,’ illustrated several of his father’s 
irorka. An excellent portrait of (ha novelist, 
painted in 1868 by Ileiiry Woigall, is in the 
possession of Sir W. S. Gilbert. 

Though Qilhert’e novels wore never very 
popular, they were higjhly esteemed by a 
Sect circle for their originality. A story- 
teilar tut ffenerit, lacking in perspective, in 
fusing power, and in continuity, Gilbert 
vas, on the other hand, endowed with a 
style of sparkling lucidity, a clever perhaps 
latheithan profound observation, and a veiy 
dry but subtle humour, in which there is 
certainly soma infusion of the spirit of 
Pemoentus. 

His chief works are i 1. ‘ Dives and Laza¬ 
rus, or the Adventures of an obscure Medical 
JIan in alow Neighbourhood,’ 1868. 2. ‘Mar¬ 
garet Meadows," 1869. 8. ‘ Shirloy Ilall 
Asylum, or the Memoirs of a Monomaniac,' 
1883,2 vols. 8vo. 4. ‘ Do Profundis: a Tale 
of the Social Deposits,’ 1804. 6. ' Doctor 
Austin’s Guests’ ^ sequel to Ho. 3), 1800, 
2 vols. 6. ‘ The Magic Mirror; a Hound of 
Talas for Young and Old,’ with eighty-four 
illustrations by W. S. Gilbert, 1800. 7. ‘The 
Wnsliorwoman’s Foundling,’ 1807. 8 .' Tho 
Wizard of the Aloiintnin,’ 1867. 9. ‘ Tho 
Doctor of Beauweir: an Autobiography,’ 
1868, 2 vols. 10. ‘King George's Middy,' 
with 150 illustrations signed ‘Bab,’ 18()t). 

11. ‘Sir Thomas Branston,’ 1860, 3 vols. 

12 . ‘Lucrezia Borgia, Dnohesa of Ferrara: 
s Biography,’ iHustratod by rare and unpub- 
lisbeddocumentB, 1869,2vols. IS. 'ThoLond- 
lotd of the Sun,’ 1871,3 vols. 14. * Marthiu’ 
1871, S vols. 16. ‘Clara Levesque,’ 1872. 
16. ‘Facto non Verba,’ 1874. 17. 'Dis- 
sstahlishment from a Church point of view,' 
1876, 18. ‘The City: an Inquiry into tho 
Corporation, its Livery Companies, and the 
Administration of iJieir Olinrities and En¬ 
dowments,’1877. 19. ‘ James Duko, Coster¬ 
monger'(anotW tale of (he social deposits), 
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1879. 20, ‘ Memoirs of a Cynic,’ 1880,3 vols.; 
a powerful protest against cruelty and hypo¬ 
crisy in modem disguises, with a certain 
amount of what appears to be genuine 
autobiwapMeal matter. 21. ‘ Modern Won¬ 
ders or tho World, or the New Sindhad,’ 
1881. 22, ‘Legion; or, the Modern De- 

monioo,’ 1882. 

[Daily News, 4 Jan. 1890 j Wiltshire County 
Hu'ror, 11 Jan. 1890; Saliabury Times, 11 Jau. 
1890; Euho, 4 Jan. 1890; Contemporary He- 
view, lii. 487, 444; Saturday Heview, 12 Sept. 
1868 ; Athenmam, II Jan, 1890; Booso'sModern 
English Biography (this last authority and (he 
Athenmum give the wrong date of death); Gil¬ 
bert’s Works.] T. S. 

GLADSTONE, WILLIAM EWART 
(1809-1898), statesman and author, horn on 
29 Doc. 1809, at 62 Rodney Street, Liver- 

i iool, was fomthsouof (Sir) John Gladstone 
q, V.], by his second wife Anne, daughter 
ot Andrew Robertson of Stornoway. As 
he said, when he became member for Mid¬ 
lothian in later life, he had no drop of blood 
in his veins which was not Scottish, IIo 
was educated at Seaforth vicarage (four miles 
from Liverpool), at Eton, and at Oxford. 
Ilis tutor at Senibrth was the Rev, William 
Rawsonj the inoumhent. His father was 
then living at Seaforth ITouse. He went to 
Eton at the age of eleven, after the summer 
holidays of 1821, and boarded at a dame’s 
(Mrs. Schurey’s); Dr. Keatewaa then head¬ 
master. His tutor was the Rev. Henry 
llartopp Knapp, He became fag to his eldest 
brother Thomas (afterwards Sir Thomas 
Gladstone of Fasqne). 

The range of studies at Eton was then 
almost confined to the Greek and Latin 
languages. Gladstone was accustomed to 
say in later years that, limited as the teach¬ 
ing was, its accuracy was ‘ simply splendid.’ 
lie was an industrious hoy, and was distin- 
guisbed for his high moral and religious 
character. Ilis most intimate friend at Eton 
was Arthur Hnllom [sec under HAnnaM, 
IIenby], Of Gladstone's other coulempo* 
rariea the most famous were Sir George 
Oornewall Lewie [q. v.] and Charles John 
(afterwards Earl) Canning [q.v.l Gladstone 
played cricket and football, but liis favourito 
recreation was boating. He kept a ‘ lock-up ’ 
or private boat, and was, as he continued to 
ho through life, a great walker. He made 
no particular mark in the school, though 
the few who knew him well always hslieved 
that he would rise to eminence. 

In one respect Gladstone and his cleverest 
contemporaries at Eton were premature men. 
They were ardent politicians, studying piu'- 
Hamentary debates, writing about thi>m to 
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each other in the holidays, and oven Icoeping second reading of the reform hill ofTwifl 
such division lists as they could get hold of. Along -with Charles Wordsworth and T 
Gladstonehegan early to use both his tongue Lincoln, Gladstone promoted a petitio^ 

and his pen. IIo spoke frequently in ‘Pop,’ the House of Commons against parliament *** 

the school debating society, whore current reform, which was signed by moie 

politics were forbidden, althoiigh historical seven hundred undergraduates."^In Decemt 
subjects and abstract questions afforded 1831 Gladstone took a double first in class"^' 

ample scope for eloquence. Gladstone’s ilist and mathematics. 
speech was delivered on 16 Oct. 1826, when In 1832 Gladstone spent six months 
he supported the modest proposition that Italy, and acquired a lamUinrity with th 
education was ‘on the whole’ good for bho Italian language which he never lost. H* 
poor. IIo edited the ‘Eton Miseellaiy.’ hod some thoughts of taking holy oiiPN 
which Instod from June to Cccemher 1827. (Rttssdll, p. 21). But his father was heat 
After George Conning’s death in August upon moiling him a statesman, and had 
]827,G]ndstonowrotonforventeulogyofliim interest with Sir llohert Peel. Sir Joju, 
tlieio, the first of his many tributes to that Gladstone was not a man to be trifled with 
sLat osman. Gladstone, as lie told the Ilonso and, in Becomher 1832, his brilliant son was 
of Commons in 1806, ‘was brought up undor returnod to the first reformed parliament os 
the shadow of the great name of hlr. Canning.’ one of the membors for Newark. Newaik 
Tlis father had induced Canning 1 o si and for was a nomination borough which the Eefona 
Liverpool in 1812, and iho crowd at that Act hod spared, and flie potron was the 
elecf ion was the first thing Gladstone could Duke of Nowcaslle, father of Gladstone’s 
romoinher. Wlion ho went from Eton 1 o Mend, Lord Lincoln. Gladstone was oleeted 
Oxford ho was a Oaiiiiingito in polifios, and at fihe lieod of the poll, and the whig oandi- 
a Oanningito in foreign polifice ho always date, Tliomos Wilde [q.v.] (afterwardsLotd- 
romaiiicd. choncollor Truro), woa dofeoted. Except for 

Gladstone left El on at Christmas 1827, the groat session of 1846, when he was a 
ond road for six months wit ha private tutor, secretary of state without a seat inpatlia- 
Mr. Turner (afterwards Bishop Turner of ment, and the first session of 1847, Glad- 
Oaloufta). In October 1828 he wont into stone sat continuously in the Honse of Com- 
rosidonoe atOhrist Church, Oxford, of which mens from 18381111 his final retirement from 
lie was nominated a si udont in 1829. Dr. parliament in ] 805, 

Samuel Smith and afterwards Dr. Gaisford On 25 Jan. 1833 Gladstone was admitted 
were deans in his undergraduate days, a student of Lincoln’s Inn; hut, likeDisneh, 
Among hie follow-students were Charles who wont through the same process, he was 
Canning, Lord Lincoln (afterwords fiflli not called to the bar. On 6 March be was 
duke of Newcastle), Henry George Liddell aloof ed a member of the Carlton Club, bom 
(ofterwards Dean), Sir Eranoia Doyle, and which ho did not wifhdi aw till March 1800, 
Sir Thomas Acland [q.v. Suppl.] "For tho after ho had definitely joined the libetil 
greater part of his time Gladstone ‘ kopt. ’ in party and become cliancellor of the exchequer 
Peokwater near Canterbury Gate, lie road in tho second administration of LordPalmer- 
hard, was abstemious in the use of wine, and ston. Except for a few sentences on alavei- 
maiiitained in every respect the high clui- pool petition (21 Peb.), which ware most 
raefor ho had gained at Eton. Ills collimo imperfectly reported, Gladstone’s maiden 
tutor was the Rev. Bohert Brisco; but he speech wos delivered on 3 June 1838. It 
rood classics privately with Charles Words- was a defence of bis father, who hod aplsn- 
worth [q. V.] His only exerciso was waUc- tafioninDomcrara, where, according to Lord 
ing. At Oxford, as well as through life, Howick (afterwards l^ird carl Grey), them 
lie was extremely and, as men of the world was undue mortality among the slavra. This 
thought,ostontatiousIyrcligiouB. llofounded Gladstone Btrcnuously denied, deolaringthat 
on essay society whicli was caUod after him hisfallior’s slaves wore happy, healthy, and 
the ‘ W. E. G." Ha was secretary and then oonlonti'd. He favoured‘gradual’emaacipap 
president of the Oxford Union in Michaelmas lion, witli full compensation to the owneis, 
term 1880, Like a good Oanuingite ho do- This speech was remembered, and used 
fended catholic emancipation hut denounced against Gladstone when, in 1862, ha ex- 
tlio reform bill. His speech against tho bill prossed sympathy with Jefi’erson Davis and 
excited tho most enthusiastic admiration, tho soulm. But he never supported the 
andlod Ohnrloa Wordsworth io predict with principle of slavoipr. The spocen made a 
confidence tliat iio would ho prime minister, favoiu’ahlo impression upon both sides of the 
It obtained notoriety many years aff erwards, house, and roceivod a compliment firom Mr. 
when Disraeli quoted it in the dohnlo on tho Stanley (afterwards Lord Stanley and four- 
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—egrl of Derby). A previous speeoli on nacity. His tenure of tho under-secretary- 
ir** 9 ame subject (17 May), wliicb has been ship was, however, cut short by the resigna- 
nuBOUsly attributed to Gladstone, was tion of Peel’s government on 8 April. 

**^llv made by his brother Thomas, then _ At this time Gladstone lived in chambers 
ffiSer for Portarlingtoii (lioniirjrB, p. 170). in tho Albany. Ho then began the practice 
Gladstone’s speech on the Iiish church of giving breakfast parties, which he con- 
tAmporalities bill (8 July 1833) is inte- tinned when he was prime minister. Ha 
restingi both ns the first which he made on went a good deal into society, especially to 
Itelnnu and as the beginning of his connoe- musical parties, where he often sang j and 
tion with the subject of ecelesittstioal cstor ha rode regularly in the pork. Hut he was a 
Wisbrnent. He denounced tho approptia- born student, and the amount of reading 
ton danse, which diverted part of the which he accomplished in those days was 
revenues of the Irish church to secular prodigious. Homer and Dante wore his 
nurposes. The approprialion clause was favourite authors, but it is recorded that at 
Withdrawn, and the bill thus lightened or this period ho road die whole of St. Augus- 
waiLened passed the House of Lords. tine’s works in twenty-two volumes octavo 

MTien, on William IV’s dismissal of Mel- (Btibbdi t , p. 48). 
bouine. Peel was gazetted (29 Deo. 1834) At tho disBolution of 1837, consequent 
first Itffd of the treasury and ohnnoollor of upon tho death of William IV, Gladstone 
the exchequer, Gladstone was included in ond Wilde were again returned for Newark 
the same commission as junior lord. lie witliout a contest. Gladstone had declined 
had refused to be iindcr-socrutary for war to standfor Manchester, hut the Manohestor 
and the colonies because of his falhor’s con- torles persisted in nominatiitf him, and he 
section with the West Indies. Parliament was iilaccd at tho bottom ot the poll. In 
vraa at once dissolved, and in Ms address December 1838 appeared Gladstone's once 
to the electors of Newark Gladstone con- famous hook, ‘ The Slate iu its Helatiens 
demned the late whig ministers for rash, with the Churoh'(1BS8; 2nd ed. 1839; 4th 
violent, and iudofinito innovation, and fbr ed. enlarged, 2 vols. 1841). He wae assisted 
having promised to act on the principles of in writing it by his friend, James Hojie 
jndiciuism. He especially denoimood tho (afterwards Hope-Soott) [q.v,] The book is 
ballot, which, thir^-eight years later^ he now chiefly known Ihrou^ the essay which 
carried into law. lie defended tho king’s Macaulay m-ote upon it m the ‘ Edinburgh 
dismissal of Melbourne, for which Peal Review.’ It was suggested by a eorips of 
bad become constitutionally responsible, hut lectures delivered by Dr. Cbolmors in the 
which he himself deprecated when, in 1876, Hanover Square Rooms. Gladstone afllrms 
he reviewed Sir Theodore Marlin’e ' Life of that the state has a conscience, that that 
the Prince Consort.’ Gladstone was re- consoience must he a religious one, and that 
elected for Newark without opposition, his it is impossible for the state, os for the 
cefleague being Serjeant Wilde. In tho individu^, to have more than one religion, 
new parliament, wmch did not meet till This is in fact a plea for a theocracy, for the 
Eebtoary 1836, the eonservatives were in a exact opposite of Erastianism, for the sub- 
minority of 107. On 17 Jan. 1886 Gladstone ordination of the state to the churoh, On 
&t the first time met Disraeli, at a dinner 10 April 1889 Gladstone wrote to Macaulay 
given by Lord-chancellor Lyndhurst. In to thank him for 'the candour and single- 
w same mouth the post of undsr-Beoretary mindedness ’ of his review. Macaulay sent 
for war and the colonies was again offered a cordial acknowledgment. Sir James Sto- 
to Gladstone, who this time accoptod it. phen described tho book as one of ‘great 
The secretary of state wos Lord Ahordeou, dignity, majesty, ond strength.’ ButWords- 
and this was Gladstone’s first introduction worth said that he could not distinguish its 
to a statesman whom he thenceforth re- principles from Romanism; and Sir Robert 
goided with the highest reveronoe and Peel, who detested the Oxford movement, is 
esteem (of. Lobd Stanmobd, qf Lord said by Lord Houghton (Ruin, I^fe, p. 816) 
Aberdeen), Of Gladstone, as under-seore- to have oxcleimed, as he turned over the 
toiy for the colonies, two judgments do- pages,' That young man will ruin his fine 
livered within the office are recorded. Sir political oareor if ho persists iu writing trash 
Henry Taylor wrote: ‘ I rather like Glad- like this.’ The author obtained po real sup- 
stone, but be is said to have move of the port from any quarter, and within ten years 
devil in him than appears—in a virtuous he Mmselfporceivod that his position, though 
way, that is—only self-willed,’ Sir James it might be ideal, was untenable. As Glad- 
Stephen,on the other hand, pronounced that stone says in his cliapter of autobiography, 
for success in political life he wanted pug- written thirty years afterwards, hU viows 
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wero, oven in 1838, liopelesaly belated. The 
lualovicol intereat of tlie boolt ia lliat its 
dootrinea were inconaistent witb the par¬ 
liamentary grant to Moynooth polloge for 
training Komon catliolic priests in Ireland. 

In1840Gladstone published a second book, 
called ‘ Cburobl?iinciples considered in their 
Itesults.’ This is an ecclesiastical treatise, 
stating the views of a strong high ohuroh- 
nran on the apostolical auccosaion, the au¬ 
thority of tho church in matters of faith, 
and the nature of the Sacrament. It had a 
very small circulation, and ia ohiofly inte¬ 
resting as a curious example of the way in 
which an active young member ef parlia¬ 
ment einplwed hia leisure. On 20 June, 
when Lord John Itussellproposed an incroaao 
of tiie meagre grant then made by the state 
for education, raising it from 20,3007. to 
30,000/., Glndslono delivered an elaborate 
speech on a subject which he pronounced to 
be connected with the deep and abalruso 
principles of religion. He condemned the 
ministerial plan because it recognised the 
equality of all religions, arguing that it led 
to latitudinarianiam and atheism. His own 
opinion was in favour of denominational 
toadiing, mid this opinion it maybe doubted 
whether ho over changed. 

On 25 July 1839 Gladstone was married 
at Hawardon to Catherine, elder daughter 
of Sir Stephon G^nne, and sister of Sir 
Stephen Biohard Qlynne [q. v.] On the 
same day and at tho some place Sir Ste¬ 
phen’s younger daiiglitor, Mary, was married 
to George william, fourth baron Lyttelton 
[g. V.] ; and it was in memory of this occa¬ 
sion tliat Gladstone mid Lyttelton, more 
than twenty yem'S afterwards (1868), pub¬ 
lished a joint volume of poetical translations. 
In April 1840 they examined together at 
Eton for the Newcastle scholarship, which 
had been lately founded at Eton by Glad- 
stone’s political patron, the Duke of New¬ 
castle. 

In the summer of 1840 Gladstone took 
part with James Hope and Dean Bamany in 
founding Trinity College, Glenalmond fsee 
WoBDSwoBm, Oiiabmb]. On 27 April 1841 
he helped to establish the Colonial Bishoprics 
Fund. Gladstone, who was always one of 
its treasurers, spoke at the jubilee meeting on 
20 May 1891. 

In the session of 1840 Gladstone took a 
prominent part in opposition to the first 
opium war with China. In doing so ho 
separated himself from many members of 
his party; to tho policy ho then avowed ho 
always adhered. He denounced in tho 
strongest language what he called the in¬ 
famous contraband trafllo in opium, and he 



iustification of the Chinese forpoiMufi* 
wells. He explained ths^b he fad notmad 
himself responsible for the charge of 3 
poisoning, hut had merely referred to itT 
the allegation of tho governmont. Butt! 
Whigs did not let the matter drop Z 
Palmerston in partioular stigmatised him a, 
defending a barbarous method of warfare 
On 22 Juno 1841, after the defeat ofMd 
boui-no’s government, parliament was dis! 
solved. In Iiis address to the electors rf 
Newark Gladstone said:' I regard theprotec 
tion of native ogrionlture as an object of the 
first nalioiinl and economical importance’ 
Ho accordingly favoured a graduated scale of 
duties upon foreign corn. Ha was letumeil 
with Lord.TolmManners( "■ ’ 


Butknd). On 20 Aug. Melboiums was'del 
fealed in the House of Commons by a 
majority of ninety-one, and flimlly letied 
from oifioe. Oladstoiio used to say that 
there was no man he more regretted not to 
have known than Lord Medbourne. 

Peel succeeded Molhourne as prime mini¬ 
ster on 81 Aug. 1811, and Gladstone 
vice-president of the board of trade and 
master of the mint. He was sworn of the 
privy council,butnot admitted to the cabinet, 
lie was disappointed with his office, for he 
bad no practical knowledge of commerce, 
and he had hoped to be cliiof seorotaiy for 
Ireland. But it was tlio melting of his 
career. Peel at once set bimsolf to reform 
the tariff, and Gladstone was his chief assis¬ 
tant in the task. Tho ])i'esidont of the bwid 
was Frodorick John Bobinson, first esrl of 
Bipon[q.v.]; but Gladstone soon mastered 
the business and became the real head of the 
dejpartment. Pool’s second and great ad¬ 
ministration was, in Gladstone’s opinum, a 
model ouo. Pool, who superintended every 
department of the minis^, himself intro¬ 
duced as first lord of tho treasury two great 
budgets. In 1842 ho met a deficit of two 
millions and three quarters by an income 
tax—liithorto only levied in lime of war—at 
sevonponce in the pound for three yeeis on 
all incomoB exceeding 160/. The rest of the 
money thus raised he devoted to abolishing 
or reducing tho duties on no less than 760 
imported articles. This rearrangement of 
customs called forth all Gladstone’s financial 
aptitude. 'The labour of propniing the new 
loriff was enormous, and it feU flmoat en¬ 
tirely upon Gladstone’s shoulders. He was 
in cliarge of the customs bill, and in the 
oourso of tho aossian spolce 129 times. The 
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staunch pi'otectiouist, and the oleclors ot 
Nowni'k were known to bo of the same opinion 
as the duke. Tlu'ouf^hout tlie famous and 
stirring session of 1846 Gladstone was a 
secretary of state and a cabinet minisfor 
without a seat in parliament. Jlo did not 
re-ontor the House of Commons till after 
the general election of 1847. On 26 .luno 
1846 the bill for the repeal of the com laws 
was road a third time in the IIouso of Lords 
and passed. On the same night the second 
reading of the Irish coercion bill was re¬ 
jected in the House of Commons by an alli¬ 
ance of whigs, radicals, and protectionists. 
Sir Uobort Peel resigned, and Lord John 
Husscll became prime minister. Gladstone 
retired with his chief. Thenceforth Peel’s 
followers, of whom Gladstone was one, called 
themselves, and wore called, Poolitos; but 
they were not, in the proper sense of the 
term, a party. They wore a group of able 
and high-minded men united in devotion to 
Pool, but agreeing only, or chiolly, in hos¬ 
tility to protootion. 

On 23 .inly 18-17 parliament was dissolved, 
and Gladstone was brought forward as a 
candidateforthounivorsityofOxford. llisop- 
poiiont was Charles Gray liound, an extreme 
tory and protest ant. Gladstone’s address was 
mainly a doronoo of his vote for Maynoolh. 
Hir llobert Inglis, an opponent of the grant, 
who had sat for the uttivoisity einco he 
defeated Peel in 1820, was returned at the 
head of tlie poll with 1,700 votes. Glad¬ 
stone came second with 907, and Hound, 
the defeated candidate, polled 821. The 
whigs ohtainod a majority and remained in 
oIRce. One of Gladstono’s first aefsintho 
new parliament was to support Lord John 
llusscll’s rosnliition that Iho prime minister’s 
colloagiio in t.lio roprosuntntion of Ijondon, 
Baron llothschild, who, though not legally 
ineligible, woe unable, os a Jew, to fake the 
parliamontarv oath ' on the true faith of a 
Ohrislian,’ might omit the.so words. Allud¬ 
ing to a previous veto which ho had given 
against the admission of Jows to municipal 
ollico, Gladstone ropoatod his previous argu- 
inont that if they wore admiUod to corpora¬ 
tions, as they had sinco boon, it was illogical 
to exclude them from parliament [soo llo'Cir- 
BOiiir. 1 ), Ltonhi. Natiun]. In 1848, on tlio 
ovo of the chartist rising,Gladstone was sworn 
in a special constable. Tho most inomorablo 
debate of tho parliament (of 1847-52) began 
on 24 June I860. It was momoraule not 
only for the brilliancy of tho speeches de¬ 
livered in iti, of which not tho least brilliant 
•was Gladstone’s, but also for the fact that 
it was tho last in which Peel took part 
before his fatal accident of 29 June. The 


suhje^was Lord Palmorston^qi^^^;;;: 
tlie Grodc government, who had faiU. 
protoot Don Pacifloo [q. v.] from the1,L" 
lonco of an Athenian mob. Lord Pni„“' 
Sion defended himself in a speech five & 
long, in which he employoi the ceHreted 
phrase 'Oivis Romanus sum.’ GkdeCe 

taking a loss popular line, pointed out tb’ 
dangers of Palmerston’s polioy, and defined 
a Baman citizen ns ‘ the member of a uriri 
loged class,’ Mioying, by tho exeimae of LeT 
rights denied to the rest of the world IW 
buck’s motion of confidence in the mvetT 
ment was, however, coiried by a maioritvof 
forty-six, ^ 

Peel died on 2 July 1860. Next day Glad- 
stone seoondod tho proposal to odjoum the 
Houso of Coramons ns a mark of respect in a 
brief speecli, full of deep feeling, in which he 
qnolotl the noblo lines from ‘Marmion’ on 
tho (loath of Pitt. Peel, he said, at tho close 
of his own life, was upon the whole the 

f roatost man ho ever knew. After Poel'a 
oath ho called no one master; but the 
Btotosman to whom ho most attnohed him- 
splf was Lord Aberdeen. The death of their 
chief did not dissolve tho Poolites, who con- 
linuod to not and veto together on most 
questions, if not on all, until they coalesced 
with tho whigs in Lord Aberdeen’s adminh 
stratiou. 

The winter of 1860-1 was spent by Qlad- 
stone at Naples, and momeuiaus conee- 
qnenccs followed. Tie discovered that 
I’erdinand TI, king of tho Two Sicilies, bad 
not only disHolvocl tho constitution, but had 
coiillnod Bomo twenty thousand peraons as 
political prisoners, l^early tho whole of the 
Into opposition, and an actual majority of the 
Into ohpibor, wore in gaol. Oiie statesman 
in part icular, Poiirio, was scon by Gladstone 
hiinsolf, ebainod to a murderer, and suffering 
londblo privations, although, ns Gladstone 
said, his eharacicr stood as high os that of 
Lord John Bussell or Lord Lauadowno. 
Movod by thoso cliaoovorioa, Glndstoue ad- 
droBsod a vory oloquont and oxtremely in¬ 
dignant let tor to Ijord Ahordocu,in wliichhe 
told tho story of King Ferdinand’s cruelty and 
atrocities from tho bogiiming. He had not 
soloctod tho most sympalhelic correspondent, 
for Lord Aherdoon, in his foreign policy, had 
more in common with MeUernich than with 
Cavour. Tho letter wae dated 7 1861, 

hut it did not actually appear till July. The 
delay was duo to Lord Aberdeen, who 
oarncslly entreated Gladstone to abstain 
from publication on tho ground tbnt it would 
render more difficult the task of procuring 
release for those Italian patriots. Lord 
Aberdeen’s good faith cannot be doubted, 
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nd eren liis judgment should not be lightly had beeomaLord Derby,sucooedediiiforming 
uirncd j but Oladstone'e moral indigna- a oonsorvative admhn&tration witliout re- 
tion was not to bo rostraiiied, and tho letter course either to whigs or toPoelites. Disraoli 
was published It was followed by two became chancellor of the exchequer and 
otheB, in the second of which Gladstone leader of the House of Commons. At the 
replied exhaustively and conclusively to the end of tho session, in .Tuly, parliament was 
offioialdefeneeputforwardby theNeapolitan dissolved. Therosultof tho general election 
uovernmentj they went through eleven odi- was tho return of 316 liberals (counting tho 
Sons in 1851) reached a fourteenth edition Irish), 390 conservatives, and forty Peelites. 
in 1860, trnuslntcd into French Gladstone was re-elected for Oxford, though 

and Italian. Lord Palmerston, who on this he was o 2 )po 8 ed by Dr. Marsham, warden of 
point, and perhaps on this jjoint only, on- Merton. The conservative cabinet was 
(^^ly agreed with Gladstone, sent a copy of saved from the defeat with which it was 
the mst letter to the British representative Ihroal enod on Villiers’e free trade-resolutions 
at every court in Europe. Gladstone’s by Palmerston’s intervention with a colour- 
letters undoubtedly contributed to the ulti- less amendment. Gladstone strongly sup- 
mate independence and union of Italy. But ported tho amendment (which was carried 
Lorf Aberdeen was so far justlhed that they by a majority of eighty), on the ground that 
did not immediately procuro the liberation it was m accordance with the well-known 
of the captives, and it was Lord Derby’s magnanimity of Sh Hohort Peel, and that 
government who obtained tlie freedom of it would give protection decent burial. 
Poerio in 1862. At this time Gladstone took Disraeli’s first budget was, however, imfor- 
the trouble to translate the whole of Farini’a tunate. IIo proposed to relieve tho agricul- 
■Boman State from 1816 to 1860 ’ (London, tural depression by taking off half the duly 
4 vols. 1861-4). on malt, and, to supply the defioienoy, by 

Gladstone returned homo towards the end doubling the duty on inhabited houses, 
of February 1861, in tho middle of a politi- Dieiaeli’s speech at the close of the debate 
cal crisis. On 20 Feh. Loeke King’s pro- proved the cegiuning of the long oratorical 
posal to reduce tho county franchise to 10/., dud between him and Gladstone that only 
at which it stood in boroughs, was cavriod ended in Disraeli's removal to the House of 
against the ministry by a miijority of noorly Lords, neorly a quarter of a century loter. 
two to one. Lord John Bussell thereupon ro- Gladstone roirliou for the opposition. The 
signed. Lord Slnnley, for whom the queen bulk of his argument was entirely financial, 
6eat,declinedtotakeomceuntilLord.To1inhad and lio condemned the budget because, as 
atteiwted a conjunction with tho Peelites. he said, it ‘ consecrated the piincqdo of a 
The Peelites rafusod to join him because dofloioncy.’ _ He proved thot tiro small sni'- 
thw disapproved of tho ecclesiastical titles plus for wliich the chancellor of tho ox- 
bill, whicuLord John had already introduced. ohoquor estimated was not areal one, and 
Lorn Stanley then tried to obey the queen’s that thoiufore his whole scheme wos with- 
commands, and approached Gladstone and out solid foundation. On a division, which 
Lord Canning, aiiotnur Peolite. Theyj how- was taken in the early morning of 17 Deo. 
ever, would not servo under a protocUonist, 1863, the governmont wore lolt in a mino- 
nnd Lord Stanley gave up tho task in despair, rity of ninoleon. Tho same day Lord Derby 
Lord John returned to Downing Street on resided. 

3 March, and procoudod with tho occlesins- ' England,’ Disraeli had said in his speech, 
tical titles bill in a modified form. On ‘ does not love coalitions.' She was now to 
14 March Gladstono mado a powoi'ful speech try one. Lord Abeivloau hecamo prime 
against the bill, urging that It was a viola- muiisiur, and constrnctod a mixed cabinet of 
tion of religions fruedom, and that the act whigs and Peelites, with one radical, Sir 
of the pope, being purely spiritual, was ono William Molosworth [q. v.] Gladstono be- 
with which parliament hod no concern, come clioucellor of tho exchequer, His ac- 
Publio opinion, however, was strongly tlie ceptanoo of oflioo of course vacated his seat, 
other way, and the second reading was carried and there was a fierce contest at Oxford, 
by 438 votes against 06. The bill, strength- which lasted for fifteen diws. Gladstone 
ened in committee by tory amendments, had e.xcited the animosity of a clerical fac- 
passed both houses and became law. But it Uon, led by Archdeacon Denison [q.v. Suppl.j, 
was disregarded, and, twenty years after- who, five years before, had been one of his 
wards, it was repealed at tho instance of strongest supporters. Their candidate was 
Gladstone himself (llnssni,!,, p. 113). Dudley Perceval, son of tho murdered primo 

On 20 Feh. 1863 Lord J'ohn was again minister, and Gladstone’s majority was con- 
defeated, and this time Lord Stanley, who eidorubly reduced. At the close of tho poU 
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tlio lumi'boi'S wore—for Gladstone, 1,031; 
for Porooval, 885. 

On IS Am'il 1863 Gladstone introduced 
Lis first, and in some respects liis prreatest, 
‘budget. Bat before be did so be bad pro¬ 
vided in a separate measure for reducing tbo 
national debt by eloven millions and a balf 
every j-oar. This memorable budget was 
universally admitted to be a masterpiece of 
financial genius, wortby of Pool or Pitt. In 
introducing it Gladstono spolco for five bours, 
and for felicity of pbrase, lucidity of arrauge- 
inont, bistorical interest, and logical cogency 
of argument, bis statement bas never been 
surpassed, The loading ^irinoiples of bis 
budget were tbe progressive reduction of 
the income tax, and tbe extension of tbe 
legacy duly, under tbe name of succoBsion 
duty, to real property. It was estimated to 
produce an annual sum of 2,000,000i. The 
income tax was I 0 remain at sovonpouco in 
tbe pound from April 1863 to April 1866. 
l^'om April 1866 to April 1867 it was to 
stand at sixpence; from April 1867 to April 
1800 it was to bo dveponco, after wliicb it 
was to bo entirely oxtinguisbed. It was 
extended to incomes between lOOf. and 
1601., but on them it was at onoo to be 
calculated at ilvepence in tbo pound. It 
was also, for tbo first timo, to be imposed in 
Ireland. On tbo other band, and as a sot-oiT, 
tbo debt incurred by Ireland at tbe time of 
tbe great famine, six years before, was wiped 
out. Bui Ireland was a loser by tbo trans¬ 
action; for while tbo interest on the debt 
was 246,0001., tbo Irish inoomo tax brought 
in about twice as much. Gladstone's triumph 
was BO complete that no oSective rusislanco 
could bo ollm'od to bis main proposals in tbo 
House of Commons. Sir Ifdward Bulwer 
Lyttoii (afterwards Lord Lytloii) dividod 
the couimitlco agaiiist tbo conUnuanco of 
the inoomo tax, but be was bouton by a 
mtyorily of sovoiily-ono. Among tbo otbor 
provisions of this budget it ropoalod tbo 
soap tax, reduced the tea duty by groduol 
btagos to a shiliing in tbo pound, and took 
off tbo tax on more than a hundred minor 
articles of food. As originally &amod, it 
lowered tbo advortisement duly, wbiob bad 
boon a boavy burden on newspapers, and a 
great chock to their multipVicatioii, from 
oigbtoenponce to sixpence. But in tbo 
mouth of July, mainly at tbe iiislance of 
Thomas Milner-Gibson [q, v.], tbo duly was 
abolished altogelbor, in spite of opposition 
from tbo govemmont, by 70 volos against Gl, 

This budget promised to bo tbo boginning 
of a new fiiiancial ora, wbiob would carry 
out and carry furtbor tbo principle of froo 
trade. But Gladsloiio's plans woro sorioualy 


delayed, though not idtimately 

tbo outbreak of the Orimoau war OniriH 

1863 Turlcey declared war am net 

Oil tbe 12tb Gladstone went tXSS 
to unveil a statue of Peel, la an eloqS 
and earnest speech be described llussr. 
a power wbiob tbreatcued to overriae sB 
tbo rest.' lie added, in language ifUet 
though conciliatory inform, WMiu suktanS 
ominous, that tbe government was stS 
anxious to maintain the peace of Euioi*. 
That was true of bimsolf, of the S 
mmiBlor, and of perhaps half the oabmeT 
but tbo government was a divided one 
Lord Palmerslon, Lord Stratford de Dei 
cliflb, British ambassador at Oonatantinonle 
and Lord Olorondon treated war as inevs 
table. In December Polmorston resigned 
The nominal cause was Lord John HiiMell't 
persistonoe in atlompting to introduce a re- 
form bill. But wlion be returned to office 
a fow days afterwards tbe British fleet was 
ordered to tbo Black Boa. On 28 March 

1864 JSnglaud and Prance declared wot 
agoinsl Ituseia. Gladstone, who as a eaU- 
iiet miiiietor woe, of course, jointly tespon- 
siblo for tbe war, always maintained that it 
was not uiidertakon on behalf of Turkey, 
but to preserve tbo balance of power, to 
vindicoto tbe public law of Europe, and to 
restroin tbo ambition of an overweening 
autocrat. 

Meamvbilo, on 0 March, when wot was 
known to bo immiiiont, though it bad not 
actually begun, Gladstone introduced his 
second budget. It was very diflerent fcom 
tbo first. lie bod to xirovide for an expeu' 
dituro of wbiob bo bad no Idoa in tbe spring 
of 1863. But be doolinod to borrow. He 
made an animalud protest ogainst carrying 
on war by moans of loans, wbiob bo Bind 
bad nearly rained tbe country at tbe oloss 
of tbo last century. Hie proposal was to 
double tbo inoomo tax for half the year, thus 
raising it from sevonpouco to fourtoeupence, 
and to oolloottbowboleof (lieiucreasowithin 
tbo first six mouths. On 8 May, however, he 
was obliged to introduoo a sapplementaiy 
budget, and to double tbo tax for tbo second 
half-year too. lie also raised tbe duty on 
spirits, iiicroasod tbo malt tax, much to the 
disgust of tbo agrioiilUirists, and made a 
small addition to tbo duty on sugar. He 
courageously defoudod tbeao proposals, on 
tbo double ground that the yoor^a oxpenditurs 
should be mot within tbo year, and that all 
clasBOB of tbo nation should coutrihute toths 
cost of a national war. Allbongb there was 
a good doal of grumbling, this budget also 
possud witliout sorious diliiculty. 

Tbo winter of 1864-6 was one of unosual 
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"T^ost unprecedented Bevority tlirougli- feated hy a majority of sixteen (8 Marcli). 
■ t Europe* The sufforinge of the troops in Palmerston at once dissolved, and his Ohineae 
; “igQjiaiM wore terrible, and public feeling policy was emphatically endorsed by the 

i SB hiffh against the goTernmeiit._ lloe- nation, Ilis principal opponents, including 

“ TicL’s motion for a committee of inquiry, Oobden, Bright, Milner-Gibson, and W. J. 

ithouah Gladstone attached it with grwt Fox, lost their seats. Gladstone was more 

i Jlr carried by the enormous map- fortunate ,* the university of Oxford did not 
ritv m'167 0 *^ Aherdeen’e put him to the trouble of a contest. 

• ministiy resigned. In the first session of the new parliament 

4 Tbs queen sent for Lord Derby; Palmar- of 1867 Gladstone’s main effort was in rosist- 

ston Gladstone, and Sidney Herbert ware ance to the bill for establishing the divorce 

• i-yited but refused to join him. Eventually court. He opposed it with greater vigour 

[ the old'govemment was reconstructed, with and pertinacity than he displayed in resist- 

Lotd Potmerston as premier in place of Lord ing any other measure before or afterwards. 

Aberdeen. Gladstone remained for a few In his speech upon the second reading he 

weeLs in office. On 22 Fob., however, ha look the high line that marriage is absolutely 

resigned, together with Sir James Graham, indissoluble,_and that no human authority 

Herbert, and Cardwell. Their reason was could set aside a union of wliioh the sanc- 

that Palmerston had agreed to aocopt lioe- lion was divine; divorce was inconsistent 

buok’s committee, although ho was himself with the character of a Christian country, 

opposed to it, and had given thorn an assuiv The bill, however, waa carried by large ma- 

ancB that he would resist it. They also took jorities. While it was in committee Glad- 

the line that the committee, which included stone came into frequent oollieion with the 

no member of the government, was uncon- attorney-genorel. Sir Richard Bothell [q. v.] 

stitutional, inasmuch as it tended to relievo (afterwards LordWeslhury), who had ^argo 

the sisentivo of a responsibility which he- of it. Intellectually the combatants were 

ioagsd only to ministers of the crown. well matched. Gladstone supported Drum- 
^rd Palmerston, immediately after the moud’saincndment. which would have given 
formation of his government, sent Lord John to a womon the right to divorce on the same 
Bussell on a special mission to Vienna, to terms as a man. But this proposition was 
negotiate terms of peace. The effort failed j rejected by nearly two to one. The only 
but ftom that time Gladstone ceased to dc- concession which Gladstone extorted from 
feud the war, and contended that its ulti- the government was that no clergyman 
mate objects had been scoured. The unfair should he compelled to celebrate the mar- 
pretensions of Russia were abated, and the ilage of a divorced person. Gladstone and 
destruction of her propondoranl power in the the high church parly always maintained 
Black Sea was not a sufficient ground for that the measure was wrong in principle and 
continuing the struggle. On SO March 1666 pernicious in its consequeuces; hut he felt 
the treaty of Paris, which terminated the that to ropoal it was out of the question, 
war, was signed, and on 6 May Gladstone Li Fohruaiw 1868 Gladstone supportod a 
joined in the general congratulations of the hostilo amondmont to Palmerston’s hill in- 
gorenuneut upon tho ostablishmont of an troduced after the Or.sini plot to make con- 
honourable peace. But he xmintod out that splrocy to murder felony, punishable with 
the nsatralisatiou of the Black Sea involvod penal servitude, instead of a misdemeanour, 
a'series of pitfalls,’and no one acquainted punishable only with a short term of im- 
with this speech can have been surprised nt prieonmeut. He maiulained that to pass 
hie ac^ioscence in the removal of that snehameasuro, atBuchatimo,involvodmoral 
article from tho treaty when ho was himself oomplioity with the repressive acts of de- 
prime minister fifteen yeoi'S afterwords. spotic monarchies. The amendment was 
Intheautumn of 1866 Palmerston deemed carried by a majority of ninetoeu, and on 
it necessary to punish Ohina for an alleged 22 Feh. Palmerston announced his rcsigna- 
insult to the British fiag, and he sanctioned lion. The queen sent for Lord Derby, who 
the bombardment of Oauton, Two days after again applied to Gladstone. Gladstone, ho w- 
the opening of parliamont (on 24 Feb. 1867) over, rofiised tho invitation, and a purely 
Oobden moved a resolution condemni^ the consorvativo government was again formed, 
bombardment [see Tdmmjs, IlnsitT John, But when in May Lord Bllenhorough, the 
VisoouNT PxLHimsioN]. lie wos Supported president of the board of control, resigned, 
by Gladstone, who, true to the principles he Lord Derby pressed the olBoe upon Glad- 
had laid down in 1840, sevoroly denounced ston^ and Disraeli entreated liim to accept 
Palmerston’s high-handed treatment of a it. If ho had complied with this invitation 
weak nation. The govorumout were de- he would have been tho last president of 
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the board and the first sooretary of state for 
India. lie declined it, ho-wever, and this -was 
the last ofler he received from the torloa. 

Gladstone had now been more than three 
years out of office, and the fruits of his com¬ 
parative leisure Mpearod in his ‘ Studies on 
llomer and the Homeric age ’ (Oxford, 3 _vola. 
1868). Although Gladstone never attained, 
nor deserved^ the same celebrity as a writer 
which he enjoyed as an orator, he was in¬ 
defatigable with his pen, and had been for 
some years a pretty regular contributor to 
the ‘ Quarterly Eeview,’ as he became long 
afterwords to the ‘Contemporary Eeview, 
the ‘ Nineteenth Oontury,’ ond other periodi¬ 
cals. It was in the ‘ Quorterly ’ that he 
first wrote on the subject of llomer, being 
induced to do so by the destructive orh icisms 
of Lachmann upon the integrity of Ilomor's 
text. The book on llomer is one of tho most 
extraordinary that have ever been composed 
by a man of affairs. It is a monument of 
erudition, of ologuenco, of literary criticism, 
of poetic taste, and of speculations the most 
fantastic in which a student could indulge. 
Gladstone was a thorough scholar in the 
old-fashioned sense of tho term. Ho know 
the Greek and Lotin claaaioe aa wall as they 
could be known by any one who had not de¬ 
voted his life to thoir study—as woll as 
Pitt, or Pox, or Peel, or Macaulay, or Lord 
Eerby. In his accurate and minuto ac¬ 
quaintance with llomer ho was unsu^assed. 
lie was not, however, content with ex¬ 
pounding tho Homeric poems. He made 
a whole series of assumptions, and from 
them he deduced inferonoes subtlo and 
unsubstantial. Ho assumed that Ilomor 
was an actual person, tliat ho was tho 
sole author both of the ‘Iliad’ and of tho 
‘ Odyssey,' and that tho whole text of those 
poems is equally genuine. Ho put into 
Ilomor’s mind, or into tho minds of tho 
ballad-mongecs who, us some think, are 
called by that collective name, ideas which 
were utterly alien to tho Greek mind. Ho 
saw in Zeus, Poseidon, and Undos an ana- 
logiie of tho Trinity. lie connected tho 
Homeric Ate with the devil, and ho re¬ 
garded Apollo as a ‘representative of tho 
Mussiauic tradition that the seed of tho 
woinon should crush the sorpont’s hood,’ 
To the comparative philologist, to the scieu- 
tifio mylhologist, and to tho merely secular 
scholar, these ideas are meaniuglass. But 
the work remains a marvellous example of 
deep and oven sublime meditation upon nil 
that is contained or is suggested by the 
greatest opio pooms of the world. 

It was saicl to bo partly in oonsoquouco 
of this book, and of tho enthusiasm for. 


modem Greece exmessed in it, thiTiTir' 
vomber 1^8^ Sir idward Lytto^Ctt 
for tbe colonies, entrusted Gladstone mS 
special mission to the Ionian Islands Ti 
seven islands of ’(^ch Corfu is the S 
had been under a British proteotnriiia. ’ 
the peace of 1816. ThaAhey Z 
administered was not denied; but thevS 
a strong desire for union with Greece 
their discontent became so serious tktS 
government felt it necessary to mskeinqV^ 
into Its origin. Gladstone visited thH 
lands, and did hia host to discoimiffe tb 
agitation by promising them a larger sZ 
sure of soU-goverumeiit under EngBshmlc 
But there was only one tiling they wanted 
and a proposal for incorporation with tli 
Greek kingdom was carried unanimouslY tv 
the legislative assembly at Corfu. GladstoM 
loft Corfu on 10 Fob. 1860 and duly leported 
wliat ho had soon. But it was not tilflfifli 
when King Otho obdioaled and was sue’ 
Mudud by King George, tliat the idsiidl 
llnally became Greolt. 

On 26 Feb. 1869 Disraeli, now for the 
second lime cLanoollor of the exchequer and 
loader of tho Ilouso of Commons, brought 
in Ilia first reform hill, which was of the 
mildest possiblo oharncler. It extended the 
lOtfraiichiso from boroughs to counties, and 
it introducod tho first form of the iod^t vote. 
But it ignored tho working classes, while 
it proposed some now and lancy ftanoluBea 
Oil tho second reading of tho bill (20 March) 
Lord John Kussell proposed a hostile amend¬ 
ment, against which Gladstone spoke. He 
did not approve of the bill,whion he con¬ 
sidered totally iuadoqiinto. But he defended 
with uiioxpoctud vigour tho maintenance of 
pocket boroughs, and ho expressly declined 
to give n vote wliioh might have the efa 
of turning out Lord Derby’s ndminiatration. 
His advocacy of the government was, how¬ 
ever, unsuocesaful. Un 1 April the house 
divided, and the second reading of the bill 
was rejected by a majority of thirty-nine. 
On 20 April Lord Derby and Disraeli an¬ 
nounced the dissulution of parliament. The 
policy of this dissolution was severely criti¬ 
cised, luid Gladstone was among the critics. 
But though ho himself was agam returned 
without opjioBition for Oxford, the govorn- 
mout gained a considerable number of seats. 
They did not, however, gain enough. The 
liberal party, after the election, had a small 
but a suiliciont majority, and they oil agreed 
to act together. Cho new parhoment met 
on 31 May, tho queen’s speech was read on 
7 Juno, and a vote of no confidence in the 
govommout, moved as an amendment to the 
address by Lord Hartiugton (afterwards 
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ZikB of Devonshire), was corned by the 
majority of thirteen, aiadatono 
Sd silently will , . . 

aereupon Palmerston formed an admmi- 
.tration He offered the chancellorship of 
LflxcWer to Gladstone, who accepted 
jT This was one of the strangest incidents 
in' Gladstone’s career, ond he felt the neces- 
sitvof Ml explonatiou. Having twice voted 
in favour of Lord Derby’s government, he 
had immediately token service with Lord 
Derby’s rival and successor. Not bein^ ohle, 
as a university member, to address his con¬ 
stituents, he wrote a long letter on the sub- 
iect to Dr. Hawkins, the provost of Oriel. 
A'o one could accuse him of being an oflioa 
seeker i he had three times refused office 
and twice resigned it. There can be little 
doubt tot he felt himsolf to bo the man 
hast capable of managing the national 
finances, which were by no means in a satis- 
ioctaiv state. To Dr. Hawkins he pointed 
oat that most of the new cabinet, which 
contained only one radical, Milner-Qihson, 
irere the men with whom he had actod in 
the government of Lord Aberdeen. But 
feeling at Oxford was much excited by what 
appeared to be his permanent enlistment in 
the hberal ranks, aud his seat, vacated by his 
appointment, was keenly contested. The 
tory candidate was Lord Ohandos (aftor- 
wards duke of Buoltingliam), hut ho only 
polled 869 against 1,060 for Gladstone. 

Gladstones first official duty in 1869 was 
to introduce the budget, which had been 
unduly delayed by the general election. He 
had to provide for a deficit of nearly 
6,000,000/, He did so mainly hy raising 
the income tax from firepence to ninopence, 
the whole of the increase to he paid in the 
first half of the financial year, 

Gladstones budget next year (1860) was 
one of his greatest and most memorable 
achievements. It had been preoeded by the 
commercial treoty with France, which Oob- 
den, holding no official position, had, tinder 
Gladstone’s superintoudenco, concluded in 
the autumn with tlic emperor of the French, 
By this treaty, which was to lost for ten 
years, Bugland agreed to abolish all dutias 
on manufactured goods and to reduce the 
duties on brandy and wine, France agreed 
to lower her tariff on English goods and to 
treat England on the footing of the most 
favoured nation. In his budget speech of 
1860, which was a brilliant success, and re¬ 
vived the memories of 1868, Gladstone met 
the arraments of those who said that a oom- 
metoial treaty woe an ahandoiimeiit of free 
trade. Ho showed that the duties abolished 
were essentially protective, so that his scheme 
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was in effect the completion of what Peel 
had begun in 1842, and continued in 1846. 
The reductions, he said, would have been 
advautageoiiB to this country even if Franco 
had done nothing, and the concessions made 
by France rendered them doubly profitable. 
Before closing that part of his groat speech 
which dealt with the treaty, he paid on (do- 
qnent tribute to Cobden. The budget also 
made further reductions in the taxes upon 
articles of food. It imposed a registration 
duty of a penny a packet upon imported and 
exported goods, and a duty of six shillings 
upon chicory, which was largely used in the 
adulteration of coffee. An excise license was 
granted to the keepers of eating-houses, 
enabling them, for the first time, to sell beer 
and wine on the premises, and thus afford¬ 
ing an alternative to the public-house. The 
paper duty -svas repealed. The income tax 
was raised to tenpenco upon all incomes above 
160/., and tosevenpence below that amount. 
To illustrate the effect of his proposals in 
promoting ths freedom of commerce, Glad¬ 
stone explained that while in 1846 the 
number of arlioles subject to customs duties 
was 1,163, and in 1863 460, it was now 
brought down to 48. The fibrst opposition 
to this historical budget was raised on 
30 Feb., when Disraeli moved that the assent 
of the house should bo obtained for the 
treaty before they discussed the items of the 
budget, Gladstone’s reply woe ohiefly 
founded on precedent, especially the pro- 
cedent set by Pitt in 1798. The majority 
for the government was sixty-three. The 
next day Ohorles DuOano moved an amend¬ 
ment lioetilo to tile whole prindplo of the 
finauoial scheme. But this was defeated by 
116, and with one exception the proposals 
of the budget wore now safe. To the hill pro¬ 
viding for the repeal of the paper duty a 
much more serious resistance was offered. 
It came partly from the manufacturers of 
liapor and partly from the proprietors of the 
more expensive journals, wuo wore afraid of 
the competition which it would encourage. 
But the second reading was carried by a 
majority of fifty-throe, and the House rose 
for the Easter recess. 

On 10 l^ril Gladstone, who had been 
elected lord rector of the university of 
Edinburgh, delivered an address on the 
function of universities, now ohiefly inte¬ 
resting as being the first of the kind which 
he was called upon to give. "When parlio- 
meut met again after the recess a very 
formidable campaign was opened against the 
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to find a precedent, Lord Palmerston, wlio 
was, of courao, as much responsible for the 
bill as Gladstone himself, intimated that 
this division would probably enoouraffe the 
House of Lords to throw it out; that if 
they did so they would perform a public 
service, and that the government might well 
submit to so welcome a defeat. Throughout 
Lord Palmerston’s second administration a 
feeling of more or less active hostility pre¬ 
vailed between himself and his chancmlor 
of tlie exchequer. But, though Gladstone 
frequently threatened to resign, ho remained 
in ofiice for the rest of Lord Palmerston’s 
life. 

On 21 May Lord Granville moved tho 
second reading of the paper bill in the 
Ilonse of Lords, After a learned argument 
from Lord Lyndhurst, to prove that the 
lords might reject though they could not 
amend a money bill, and a personal attack 
on Gladstone by Lord Derby, combined 
with effusive compliments to Lord Palmer¬ 
ston, the bill was thrown out by a majority 
of eighty-nino. On 26 May Palmerston 
moved for a committee to inquire into the 
privileges of the House of Oommons and 
the rights of the House of Lords in mattors 
of taxation. Tho committee having sat and 
drawn up a purely historical report, Palmer¬ 
ston moved, on 0 July, a soiuos of resolu¬ 
tions, carefully framed and of groat political 
value, which set out in effect &at the grant 
of supply was in tho oommons alone. His 
speech, as might have been expected, was 
a mild one, and advanced liberals com- 
plaiuod that he had practically given up tho 
case. But Gladstone made amends in their 
oyoB for the deficiencies of his chief. Li 
the most radical speech that ho had yet 
made, ho afiirmod that for two hundred 
years the lords had never ventured to retain 
a tax which tlio commons had remitted, 
ond, answering Lord Lyndhm'st by iinjdico- 
tiou, ho pointed out that it was not in the 
lords' power to reject money bills, and tho 
rcqiresontatives of tho pooplo wore bound to 
combat their claim to interfere with taxatimi. 
In significant language he reserved to him¬ 
self the right of enforcing tho commons' 
privileges not by words but by action. Tho 
vote ol tho lords was, however, decisive for 
tho year. In tho month of July it become 
noocssuryfor the chancellor of tho oxohequor 
to provide for the cost of the Ohinose expe¬ 
dition jointly carried out by England and 
France. Ho found the money by increasing 
the spirit duties one shilling a gallon. 

Gladstone’s budgets were tho greatest and 
most popular ovouls of Palmerston’s second 
and longer administration. They exoitod 


nnpni'alleled interest in thelmli!fZr~~' 
the House of Commons was always 

fioor to roof when tW^caS^!^ 
Disraoh, who, though he was “ 

chancellor of the exchequer, never L*™"’ 
an expert finaneier, col ^”^ 0 ^ 
ogamst them, albeit bsparhamentMTeffl. 
was never more fully displayed & 
lender of the opposition in the uarhn^™ 
of 1869. But before the b^grft 
Gladhtono introduced a social and eoontZ 
reform which has proved immensely adZ 
tageous to the lower and middle classeali 
Bocietv. This was the post office saring, 
banlc hill, which he brought in on 8 M 
and which became law without serioiiil 
diihculty. Hitherto small savings couU 
only ho invested on tlie security of goyem 
mont through tho savings banks, which 
were six hundred in number, and open for 
but a few hours in the day. The 
enabled them to be invested throngh tk 
postal and money order offices, of which 
there wore tlion between two and thne 
thousand, and which were open from mon- 
ing till night. The rate of interest was two 
and a half per cent., which was quite sni- 
ciont for the piuposoj and the success of ftc 
measure wa8_ immediate and complete. 

On 16 April 1801 Gladstone introduced hh 
budget for tho year in a speech which was 
pronounood by some impartial critics to ho 
tho finest ho had yet delivered. He took 
off the penny which he hud put on tho 
incomo tax the year before. He agdn pro¬ 
posed tho repeal of the paper duty, As for 
tho iucome tax, ho declared that it depend^ 
entirely upon tho national expenditure. U 
tho country would bo content to bo governed 
at tbo cost of (10,000,OOOf., they might get 
rid of tho tax. If (hoy porsislod inspending 
70,000,000f., it was impossihlo for them to 
dispense with it. Tlie repeal of the paper 
duty was once more vigorously opposed, and 
Thomas Berry Horsfall, supported Iw tho 
whole of the oonsorvotive parly, moved that 
tho tea duty should bo abohshed instead. 
The motion was defeated by a majority ot 
eighteen; but the conservatives made a good 
deal of ploy with tlie ory of tea before paper, 
Gladstone had been sulnected to some ridi¬ 
cule for his defeat by the House of Lords in 
tho previous year. But it now became oppa- 
rent thot ho Itnow well what he wsa about 
when he reserved to himself in 1860 the 


right of asserting by action the privileges 
of tho commons. By a hold and practical 
innovation, wMoli has since been the ride 
of parliament, bo included all the taxes in 
ono bill. This bill, being a money bill, could 
nob be omeudod by the lords, who wore 
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I either of 
it os h stood, or of refusing to 

mrBtf w any provision for the public ser- 
tha vea^ This masterly strobe suo- 
* Although the removal of the tax 
!!„flnaUvcMTildin the House of Com- 
Ijy the small majority of fifteen, the 
S did not venture to interfere, and on 
7 June they adopted without a division the 
Miatoms and inland revenue bill, which in- 
duded the abolition of the paper duty. 
From this time date the clieap press and the 
publication of penny or halfpenny papers, 

“ jlie excessive expenditure of Tvhicn Gled- 
-tone complained was mainly due to the 
laiae sums wbioh Lord Palmeraton de¬ 
manded for the fortification of the coasts 
and of the seaports. Against those heavy 
pants Gladstone more than once protested, 
and his protests went to the verge of resig¬ 
nation. He agreed rather with Oohden 
than with his ohiofj and whon the subjoot 
was under discussion his ahsence from the 
house was observed. 

The budget of 1862, introduced on 3 April, 
was comparatively prosaic. The civil war 
in America and a succession of had harvests 
had interfei'od with the growth of the 
revenue, and no great remission of taxation 
was possible. Gladstone, however, repealed 
the nop duty, a very unpopulor impost, and 
Buhstituted for it a readjustment or brewers’ 
hcenses, which made the larger browors 
mote, and the smaller brewers pay less. ^ 
also modified the scale of tbo wiuo duties, 
giving a further advantage to the light as 
aminst the strong sorts of wine. It is to 
tm budget and to tbo budget of 1860 that 
is due the namo of ' Gladstone olaret.’ To 
this budget there was little opposition. 

An unfortnnato utterance, in some re¬ 
spects the most unfortunate of Gladstone's 
me, was mode in a speech at Newcastle on 
7 Oct. He then said that Jefferson Davis, 
leader of tho confederate rehollion, had 
made an army, had made a navy, and, what 
was more, had made a nation. He also 
expressed his opinion that the reunion of 
the north and the south, as a result of the 
war, was impossible. 'Those views were 
held at the time by the vast majority of the 
upper aud middle dasses in EWand, though 
the working classes, who suffored most % 
the war, never subsciuhed to thorn. The 
prophecy, however mistaken, was repeated 
in even stronger terms by both Lord Bus¬ 
sell and Lord Derby in the following year. 
It has to be remombered that the war was 
not ostensibly begun for the extinction 
of slavery, but for the mnintonanco of the 
uipon, and that even Lincoln declared him¬ 


self at the outset to be no abolitionist. But 
it was really against slavery that the troops 
of the north fought ; and in 1867 Gladstone 
bad tbo manliness to avow that be had en¬ 
tirely misunderstood the real nature of the 
struggle. 

On 36 April 1863 Gladstone, for the first 
time, supported the burials bill, then in the 
bands of Sir Morton Peto [q. v.j, wbicb pro¬ 
posed to givo dissenters the right of being 
buried with their own ceremonies in the 
parish obm-ohynrd 8 [seeMoB 8 AW, SiB Gbobob 
OsBOBNP, SuppL] The next day, 16 April, 
Gladstone brought in his annual budget. 
There ivas a large surplus, and Gladstone 
was enabled to take twopence off the income 
tax, reducing it to sevenpence in the pound; 
he also raised the limit of partial exemption 
from incomes of 1603. to incomes of 2U03. a 
year, and he abolished the penny a packet 
dnty on registration, wliich ne had himself 
imposed in 1860, but which had proved a 
failure; he also lowered the tea duty from 
sevanteanpence to a shilliu^. So iar Die 
budget encountered no oppomtion, though a 
proposal to license clubs was withdrawn. 
But another proposal, to remove the exemp¬ 
tion horn income tax emoyed by cbaritable 
endowments, excited a mnous controversy. 
On 4 May Gladstone received thelarg^t de¬ 
putation which hod ever waited on a minister. 
It was headed by ihe Duke of Cambridge, 
and attended by both the arolibisbops as 
woU as by many bishops, clergymen, and 
philanthropic laymen. Gladstone declined 
to argue the matter with them, and reserved 
wliat he had to say for the House of Commons 
the some evening. Upon that occasion he 
delivered what has been desorilmd by com¬ 
petent judges as the most convincing piece of 
abstract argument ever addressed to a legis¬ 
lative assembly. He pointed out that the 
exemption was not really given to charities, 
but to charitable bequests, which, os they 
did not take effect till after the death of the 
testator, were not really charity at all. Every 
penny given by a man to charitable objects 
In his fifetime, though it might involve not 
only generosity hut privation, was taxed to 
tho uttermost. Ho asked whether it was 
right and just that parliament should spe¬ 
cially favour wills which might endow a 
charitable institution and leave the testator's 
family destitute; be asserted that on exemp¬ 
tion irom a tax was a grout of public money, 
and he denied the moral right of parliament 
to grant money without retaining control of 
it. No eerions attempt was mode to answer 
this speech. But it hod no effect upon the 
house; no independent member on either 
side supported the chancellor of the ex- 
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olioquor, the govominent decliued to make 
it a question of confidence, and the proposal 
was ■witlidra'wn. On 2 July, Gladstone, 
speaking this time -with tho full authority 
of the government and supported by nisraeli, 
sufferod an overwhelming defeat. His pro¬ 
posal to purchase tho buildings used for the 
exhibition of 1862 for 105,000f. was rejected 
by 287 votes against 121. It was apparently 
xegnided as a court Job. 

In the ootirse or this year (1803) Glad¬ 
stone brought out, with Lord Lyttelton, a 
joint volume of ‘ Translations ’ (now edit. 
1863). Uladst one’s wore from Greek, Latin, 
Italian, and Gorman, into English, as well 
as from English into Greek and Latin. The 
best of his classical Iranslations is from the 
battle piece in tho fourth book of the ‘ Iliad.’ 
Euttho best in tho whole book is his spirited 
rendering into English of Manzom’s ode on 
the death of Napoleon. Tho most popular, 
however, is his vorsinn, in rhyming Latin, 
of Toplndy’s famous hyiun, ‘Rook of Ages.’ 

The budget of 1861 was introduoed on 
7 April j the surplus was two millions and a 
half: With this Gladstone reduced tho 
sugar dutios by a sum of 1,700,0007., and 
further lowered tho income tax from aoven- 
penco to sixponoe. IIo also made a small 
concession to the agricultural interest, ex¬ 
empting from duty malt omployod in feed¬ 
ing cattle. The principal measure of the 
year, besides tho budget, was a bill for pro¬ 
viding government annuities and govern¬ 
ment insurance through the post ollico sav¬ 
ings banks. The bill was severely ci'iticised; 
but Gladstone saved it by consenting to lay 
it before a soloct committee, which reported 
favourably upon it, and it passed into law. 

When on 11 May (Sir) Edward Baines 
fq. V. Suppl.l moved tho second reading of 
his reform bill, which lowered the francliiso 
ihom 107. to 67., Gladstone gave the bill his 
powerful support. This was the most franldy 
democratic speech he had yet made. Ilo 
pointed out that only one fiftieth of the 
working classes had votes. He claimed the 
right of evory man, not disqualified, to como 
within the pale of the constitution, and he 
stated that tlio burden of proof rosted with 
those who denied any man’s right to vote. 
ITo implored the house not to wait for agita¬ 
tion before they widened tho sulTrago, and 
he appealed to the fortitude of the oporo^ 
tives m the Lancashire famine as a proof 
that thoy wore eminently qualified to dis¬ 
charge all the duties of citizens. The ulti¬ 
mate effect of this spirited declaration was 
immense; but at the moment tho house ro- 
fuBod, by 272 votes against 66, to read the 
bill a second time. 


On 28 March 1865 GladBtonrdlKwr~ 
bohalf of the cabinet to aocep^L L-nf? 
wye’s motion declaring that the 
the Irish church was unsatisfactoW 
ground that it was inopportune. Hp 
admitted that fhe Irisl^hurch wm ^ 
Ddlwyn described it. Establ&lt 
said, were meant for the whole nation^! 
barely ono eighth of the Iri,h 
longed to tho established church. But tT 
great difficulty was the disposal of the IT 
dowments, which the Roman eatholb h»,i 
no desire to share. The motion came te 
nothing ; tho debate was adjourned and nnt 

roaumod. ” 


. April 1865 Gladstone introduced 
his budget, and triumphantly pointed to e 
considerable decrease in the national emeu 
dituro. Reviewing the commercial lemsla- 
tion of that long parliament, he paid once 
more on eloquent tribute to the public Ee^ 
vices of Oobdon, who had died a few weeks 
before. Ho anuounoed a snrplua of fom 
millions, with which ho lowered the duty oa 
toe from a shilling to sixpence in the pound 
and tho income tax from sixpence to W 
ponce, which he declared to be its proper 
rate in time of peaoo. The question wbethec 
it should bo retained at aU he left to tb 
now parliament. IIo reduced the tax on 
fire insurance by one holf. On the other 
hand he refused, in spite of a subsequent 
dofoat, to abolish tho duty on the certifi* 
catos of atturnoys and solicitors. 

On 14 June Mr, (later Viscount) Qoseben 
moved tho second reading of a bill remoT- 
ing theological tests for university degrees, 
Gladetono opposed tho bill in a speechwhicb 
offendotl many of his liberal admirers. He 
said that ho would he no party to separatiug 
oducation from religion, and he prueed the 
wisdom of the denominational system. Tbe 
ocodomic liberals complained that their 
leador had turned round and fired in their 
faces. 

In July 1866 parliament was dieBohed, 
Tho roBult of tho general election, which 
excited little intorest, was the return of 867 
liberals and 200 conservatives. This was a 
liberal gain of forty-eight rotes on a division. 
The chief event of the elections was Qlad- 
stono’s dofoat at Oxford, The nomination 
took place on IS July, and tko poll, under 
an act paesed the year before, lasted for five 
days. The same act also allowed, for the 
fb’st time, the use of voting papers,_ which 
could be sent by post, and thus, by inoieas- 
mg the practical power of the non-residents, 
contributed to Gladstone’s defeat. Ilistorycol- 
leagne. Sir William IIeolhcote,wnsTnTtnally 
unopposed. But tho tories ran a second 
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—^ate Mr. Oatliorne-IIavdy (aftoi-waids eloquent and powerful of ita liberal OTpo- 
T d Oranbrook). On 18 July the nurabera nonts wna Eobert Lowe (afterwards Lord 
^jeclared as follows: Ileatbcolo, 3,23f)j Sberbroolto) [q.v.] The second reading was 
i JQ04; Gladstone, 1,724 j being a postponed till after Easter, and during the 

iority for Hardy over Gladstono of 180. reoess, on 6 April, Gladstono made aniin- 
rkdstone bad a majority among tbo resi- port ant speech, at a liberal dinner in Liver- 
dsnt members of the university, and oven pool, dedaring that in no circumstaneea 
laonff the heads of bouses. _Of the pro- would tlie bill be withdrawn. On 13 April 
oiB twenty-four voted for him, and only ha moved the second reading, and took 
tenoeeinst him. Bishop Wilberforce used occasion to point out that the working 
all 1 m intlueneo in support of his old friond, elopes, who liad less share in the ropresen- 
]jo received the siiffragos not only ot t alion than they had before the great Ileform 
Jowett and Pattison but of Keble and Act, paid five twelfths of the taxes. lie 
Puscy. Ou 17 bli® ‘l‘''y bofoTO the de- ridiculed the idea that thw would oil vote 
claration of the poll at Gaiord, Gladstono together as a class, a prediction which was 
bad been nominated for South Lancashire, amply fulfilled. The debate lasted for eight 
On the 18tb be wrote a dignified farewell to nights, and closed with a reply from Glad- 
tbe university, and on the same day arrived stone. Eising at one in the morning, he 
atManchestor, where ho addressed a crowded reviewed the whole course of the dehale, 
BMtingmldieEi'eeTrade Hall, lie described directing himself more espccislly to Lowe’s 
himself as ' unmuzzled,’ and intimated that arguments. His speech was a masterpiece 
a serious check to his liberal dovolopmenls of classical eloquence, freely adonied and 
had been taken away. There was, however, illustrated by thoso rich Virgilian hesamolers 
another which was soon to follow it. On with which, like Lowe, he delighted to seo- 
18 Oct, Palmerston died. Gladstone, who son his parlinmontnry oratory. Contrasting 
had on 20 July been returned for South himself with Lord Eussell, a lifelong re- 
Lancashiro bdow two consorvatives, at onco former, he admitted the tardiness of his own 
wrote to Lord Enoaoll, and ofl’orod, in the convorsion, and thaiikod the liberal party 
event of the queen sending for him, to con- for accepting him ns leader. His speech was, 
tinue in office as ohancollor of the ex- in fact, far too great for the bill. But he 
chequer, with or without the lend of the concluded with n prophecy, fulfilled more 
House of Commons, now vacant by Palmer- speedily than even he could have antioi- 
ston’s death. The queen sent for Lord paled, that time was on his side; that the 
Bnssell, who heoome primominislor, and lo- great social forces, which the tumult of de- 
quested Gladstone to lead tho house in his bate could neither impede nor disturb, were 
present office. Tho relations between Glad- fighting for him, and would end in a corlain 
stone and Bussoll were extremely cordial, if not distant victory. As soon as ho sat 
wWeos Palmerston had more than onco down tho house divided. The government 
written to the quoon about his ohancolloi of secured a bare majority of five, 
the eztfiiequer in terms of sarcastic censure, Bofore tbo bouse went into committee on 
which would have been unusually strong if tba bill, and amidst a fovor of public excite- 
ap^d to a political opponont. mont, Gladstono on 3 May produced his 

uhe first duty of the now parliamont, budget, The surplus was nearly a million 
after suspending tho IIabeaa Corpus Act in and a half, Wiw it he repealed the duty 
Ireland to provide against the first appear- on timhor and the popper duty, and reduced 
ance of femanism, and passing a mil to tho duty on bottled wine lo tho same lovel 
authorise tho compulsory slaughter of catHo ns iJiat on wmo in coslcs. He also lowered 
os a protection against the rinderpest, was tlio tax on oahs and omnibuses from a penny 
to deal with reform. On 12 Harch 1866 to a farthing a milo. Ho announced that 
Gladstone introduced tho government’s ro- commercial treaties, on the model of the 
form bill in the House of Commons. Tho treaty with Prance, had boon concluded 
bill reduced tbo franebiso in counties from with Belgium, with tho German Zollverein, 
aproperty qualification of BOl, to one of 101., and with Austria. He thon turned lo the 
and the borough franchise from 10/. to 7/. subject of the national debt, and pleaded 
It gave votes to compound lioiiseholders, earnestly for the importance of moldng a 
whose rates were nominally paid by the more serious effort towards paying it off. 
landlords, and to every man who, for two He warned tho country that the supply of 
years, had had 60/, in n savings bank. A coal would probably be exhausted in a hun- 
vehement opposition to tho bill was at once dred years, and that the consequent dimi- 
dedaredfrom tho liberal as well as the con- nution of produolivo power would ho enor- 
servative side of the houso. Tho most mous. This prediction, though supported 
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in debate by John Stuait Mill, ■wea gene¬ 
rally regarded as fantastic. Silt it was 
revived some years afterwards by W. S. 
Jevons, its real originator, and it cannot be 
said to have been refuted, lie then pro¬ 
pounded a sobeme by wliicb, beginning witli 
a sum of half a million a year, debt to the 
amount of fifty millions would have been 
extinguished by 1906. But he did nob re¬ 
main m office long enough to carry this plan 
into effect. On 7 May Gladstone fulfilled 
his promise to the house by bringing in a 
redistribution bill. By grouping the small 
boroughs and talcing away one member each 
from several of them, he obtained forty-nine 
scats, which, without altering the number 
of the house, he distributed among the larger 
towns, the more populous divisions of 
counties, Scotland, and the university of 
London, On 14 May tho hill was uiinni- 
mously read a second timo. On tho 28th, 
which had been fixed for tho committee of 
tho reform hill, tho serious troubles of tbo 
government began. Sir Hainald Knigbtley 
(afterwards Lord Knightley) carried against 
ministers, by a majority of ten, an inetruc- 
tion to include in tbo bill provisions for 
dealing with bribery. (Sir) Arthur Ilayter 
then moved an amendment against tbo sye- 
tem of grouping in tho redistribution bill; 
but Gladstone, after a protest against ob- 
Btruclion, declared that he did not regard 
tbo principle of grouping as vital, and tbo 
amendment was not pressed. Then came 
the tug of war. Lord Dunlcollin moved to 
substitute rating for rental as a qualification 
for the francliiso. Gladstone opposed this 
on the double ground that it would give tbo 
assessors of rates control over the sulfrago, 
and that it would much diminish the number 
of new voters. But on 18 Juno tho amend- 
mont was carried by a majority of elovon, 
and on tho lOtli Lord Kuesell’s government 
resigned. Tbo queen was unwilling to ac¬ 
cept their resignation. Ministers, however, 
succeeded in overcoming her mai'os^’s 
aoruplcs,and on2G JunoGladstono deionuod 
in the Ilouao of Oommous tho courso which 
they had taken. Ills reasons woro mainly 
two. lie said tluit tho only altorualivo to 
resignation was tho frank accoptanco of tho 
amendment, and that tho cabinet bad en¬ 
tirely failed to find any praclicablo moans 
of carrying it out, lie further stated that 
tlio present reform bill, as originally drawn, 
was smaller than tho bill of 1800, and that 
tho government could not consent to any ; 
further diminution of it. i 

The qiieon sent for Lord Derby, who bo- ^ 
camofor tho third timo prime minister, with 
Disraeli once more chancollor of tho ox-' 


chequer and leader of the IIoush 
mons. Meanwhile the nouular 
for reform had become inlS 
ten thousand Londoners assembled inC 
falgar Square and marehed in 
GlfdslonVe house. GladstoneCrJ: 
not at home; but Mrs. Gladstone, in S 
to calls, appeared on the balcony, anS 
was tumultuous cheering. On 23 jZ^ 
grea,t procession of reformers marcheTi! 
Hyde f>ark. The police, by directiifton 
the home office, closed the gates (see 
roLU, SrmonR Hohato], ^ut the cro^ 
broke down the railings and entered th 
park m triumph. Both Lord Derby and DiV 
raeli, having taken office, calmly decloTej 
inat they had never been opposed to ths 
principle of reform, and that they bad lust« 
good aright to deal with it as their priitW 
opponents. Gladstone replied, at Salisberv 
by saying that ho would give an imnartffl 
considerotioii to any plan they might ppo- 
poso. Little surprise was therefore felt when 
a paragraph in tho queen’s speech for 18B7 
annouiicod another reform bill. Before in- 
trodueing their bill the government pro- 
posed colourless resolutions, which did not 
satisfy tho public curiosity. 

On tho 18th DisraoU introduced the bill, 
which went much further than the wy i h i- 
tions. Every ratepaying householder was 
now to havo a vote. 


tested against tho principle of dual volW 
which formed part of the MU, and inaistrt 
upon votes being given to lodgers as well as 
to compound hoiisoholders. On 26 March 
Disraeli moved tho second reading of the 
bill, and after Gladstone had obtained from 
Disraeli an assurance which was understood 
to moan that ho would bo flexible, the bill 
was road a socond timo without a division. 

On 6 April thoro was another meeting at 
Gladstone’s house, when it was arranged 
that John Duke Ooloridgo (afterwards Lird 
Ooloridgo) [q. v. Siippl.] should move on in- 
atruclioii to the committee, ;(vhich would 
havo tho eObot of onlavging tho number of 
houBuholdcrs enfranchised. But, in conse* 
qiioncB of a protest made at what was called 
tile ' tea-room mooting,’ part of this instruc¬ 
tion was dropped, and Omoridga only moved 
that tho committee should have power to 
deal with rating. This Disraeli accepted, and 
Gladstone thereupon moved in the 00 m- 
mittco that all householders should have 
votes, whether their rates were paid for them 
or not. Tills amondmont was rejected by a 
majority of tweuty-ono. Tho blow to Glad- 
stono’s aiilhority, as loader of the oppo¬ 
sition, was vatlior serious, ond in reply to a 
letter from ono of his supporters, Bobert 
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Wimam Crawford, one of tlio membera for 
tha city of London, he intimated that he 
hould^not move hia othor omondmentB. 
Tint dunnff the Eaater recess a number of 
meetings were held to demand a llioroiigh- 
“inerWm, and on 2 May tbo process of 
Sfging the bill was begun. Under Glad¬ 
stone's guidance this was successfully acoom- 
nlished. Lord Oranborne (afterwards Lord 
SidiBbury), in an incisive speech, pointed out 
that the bill, as it left the House of Com¬ 
mons was not Disraeli’s but Gladstone's— 
Gladstone, he said, had demanded and ob¬ 
tained, first, the lodger franchise; secondly, 
the aholition of distinction between com¬ 
pounders and non-oompoundorsj thirdly, a 
hwTision to prevent tralfio in votes; fourthly, 
the omission of the taxing franchise j fifthly, 
the omission of the dual voto j sixthly, the 
enlargement of the distrihution of scats; 
seventhly, the reduction of the county fran¬ 
chise; eighthly, the omission of voting 
‘papers; ninthly and tenthl;^, the omission. 
oCthe educational and savings hanlc fran- 
cWs. 

On 19 Fov. 1867 parliamont met for an 
autumn session to vote supplies for the 
Ahyssinian expedition. Gladstone admitted 
that there was a good cause for war, hut 
protested against territorial aggrandisement 
aod the assumption of now pmitical respon- 
sihilities. At Ohrlstmas Lord Euasoll ro¬ 


und was sneoeedod by Gladstone. 

19 Feb. 1868 he moved the second reading 
of a hiU to aboli&h compulsory church rates. 
This was read a second lime without a divi¬ 
sion, and soon became law, thus putting an 
end to a veiy long and vory ohstinale dis¬ 
pute. On 26 Feb. Lord Derby resigned, 
foom failing health, and Disraeli hxame 
prime minister. He had to gorera with a 
minority, and was constantly defeated in 
the House of Commons, 

On 16 March, during a four nights’ debate 
on the state of Ti-eland [aco MaomBU, .Toiiir 
Fsiiroisl Gladstone expressed the opinion 
that the Ii'ish churoh as a state church must 
reuse to exist. On the 2Srd he gave notice 
of three resolutions, doclaring that the churcli 
of Ireland should be disestiUjlishBd and dis¬ 


endowed, and the exercise of public patron¬ 
age in it at once suspended to avoid the 
creation of new vested interests. Instead of 
meeting these resolutions with adiroctnogo- 
tive, or with the previous question. Lord 
Stanley, on behalf of ministers, proposed an 
amendment that the subject should he left 
for the new parliament to deol with. On 
30 March Gladstone moved that the house 
should go into committee on his resolutions, 
VOI., XXII,—STJP. 


and in his speech explained his own personal 
attitude. He bad never, be said, since 1846, 
adhered to the principle of the Irish esta¬ 
blishment, His policy was to pass only a 
suspensory bill in that parliament, leaving 
the whole question of disostablishmont and 
diaondowment to bo decided by the next. 
After a long debate the house, by a majority 
of fifty-six, determined to go into committee 
on the resolutions. There was by this time 
a great deal of interest out of doors, and 
meetings on both sides were held daring the 
Easter recess. At one of them, in St, James’s 
Hall, Lord Bussell presided, and spoke 
strongly in favour of Irish disestablishment, 
a^ing an eloquent eulogy of Gladstone as 
his successor. On 27 April Gladstone moved 
his first resolution in favour of disestablish¬ 
ment, and argued that, bo far as tho church 
of England was concerned, a bad est ablish- 
ment did not etrongthon, but weakened, a 
good ouo. After throo nights’ debate the 
resolution was carried ly a majority of sixty- 
five, and Disraeli asked for time to rcoon- 
sidcr the position of the govomment. On 
d May he made a rather ohscure statement 
in the House of Commons, which was under¬ 
stood to mean that he had offered the queen 
the alternative of dissolving poiliament in 
the autumn, or of accepting his resignation. 
Her mejosty had refused the resignation, 
hut had given her assent to an autumn dis¬ 
solution. Strong prolests were made against 
bringing in the queen’s name. Gladstone 
strenuously objocled to the holding of a die- 
solution over the houso os a menace. His 
remaining rosolutions were adopted without 
a division, and, in reply to the tliird, her 
majesly assented to placing her own patron¬ 
age in the Irish church at the disposal of 
parliament. 

On 23 May Gladstone moved the second 
reading of the suspensory hill, explaining 
that with disestablishment tho Maynooth 
grant to the catholics and the regiumdomtm 
to the prosbyterians would cease. The se¬ 
cond reading was carried by a majoilty of 
fifty-four. Dut, in the House of Lords, 
where Lord Carnarvon supported it, and 
Lord Salisbury, who had recently succeeded 
his father, opposed it, it was rejoctod by 
ninety-five. 

Parliament was prorogued on 31 .TuIylSOS, 
and was dissolved on 11 Nov., tho registra¬ 
tion having been acceleialed by statute so 
as to enable the new electors to vote. The 
gi'eat queetion before the country was the 
dieeBtablishmont of the Irish churoh, and 
the popular verdict, the first taken under 
houBehoId suffrage was decisive, the liberal 
majority being llo, Disraeli, making a sen- 
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bIUo procedenl, resigned willioul. meeting 
the new parlinmont. On 4 Deo. Glndstono 
was autmuoned to Windsor and bidden to 
form bis iirst ministry. He bnd been defeated 
in soiith-west Lancashire by JMi-. (afterwards 
Viscount) Cross, but elect od at tlie same 
time for G-reonwicb. By 9 Boo. bis govern¬ 
ment was complete. Jlobert Lowe (aftor- 
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18 March, when Disraeli 
tion. It was carried by a majority of i’iR 
committee 2 

3J iRJn.y iLo bill wn.s i*ead « ^ 


menlt -was complete. Jlobert Lowo (after- 
wards Viscount Sborbrooke) [q. v.] became 
ohauoollorof the exobequor despite his oppo¬ 
sition to the reform bill. John Bright [q. v. 
Suppl.] entered a cabinet and a government 
for tno first time ns president of tlio board of 
trade. Lord Itussml rofusod a seat in the 
cabinet without oliicc, and Sir George Grey 
[q. V.] declined to join the new administra¬ 
tion. Sir Boimdeu Palmer (afterwards Earl 
of Solborne) refused the woolsaeb because 
be objected to the disendowment, though 
not to the discstablisbmeut, of the eburob 
in Tvcland, The now elianeellor was Sir 
William Page Wood (now created Lord 
Hatberley) [q. v.] The government was, on 
the whole, a strong one, and Gladstone was 
especially fortunate in securing for tbo war 
o/Iica the services of ISdwavd (aflerwarda , 
Lord) Cardwell [q. v.], who was, with tbo j 
oxcejilion of Sir James Graham and him¬ 
self, tbo ablest of all the administratom | 
trained under Sir Kobort Pool. ' 

The chief business of the session of 1809— i 
tbo disostablisbmout of the Irish eburob j 
—^ivas emphatically Ulodstono’s work. Par- j 
liaiuQut met on 16 Fob., and on 1 March bo 
introduced the Irish church bill in a spooch ! 
which, by the odmissiou of Disraeli, did 
not contain a suporlluous word. Tbo biU 
provided for the imniediato disendowment 
of the cburcli, and for its disostablisluncnt 
ns from 1 Jan. 1871. Tiio olinroh was 
hereafter to govern itself, and tho govern¬ 
ing body was to bo iiicorporatod. Thoro 
was to bo full enmponsation for vested in- 
torosts, but the Irish bishops woro to Inso at 
once tho few seats wbicli they bold by 
rotation in the House of Lords. Tho 
eburob was to retain all private ondow- 
monts bestowed since lOGO. The Mayuootdi 
grant to catholics and tbo regiwn dnnum to 
presbyt prions were to bo oommutud, Tbo 
tenants of eburob lands were to have tbo 
right of proomirtion. Tins clause, duo to 
Bright and known by bis name, was tbo 
origin of the many Land Purolmso Acts 
which have since been passed for Ireland. 
The funds of tbo cburcli wore not to bo 
used for any ecclesiastical purpose, but fur tbo 
relief of unavoidable calamity and auHuring. 
This was tbo only part of the bill which under¬ 
went serious nllQi’iilion in piirliamnut. Tbo 
second rending of tbo bill was bxod for 
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ing was carried by thirty-three votes. gZ 
changes were, however, made in oommS 
with almost all of these the Iloiiao ofS 
mens, by large majorities, refused to aitr« 
bor some time there was serious daS 
^t the bill would be lost. But 
Oairns, having done bis best to defeat ths 
bill and having failed, sot himself with et^ 
ability to obtain tbo moat favourable teiM 
be could get from n government tooatrona 
to bo resisted. Tbo queen intorvonedasa 
poncomnkor Ihrougb ArebbUbop Teit. The 
result was that the bill passed substantiallv 
as it loft the oommons, with one moat impor¬ 
tant oxcepition. By nn amendment, wMch 
Lord Cairns moved, and which the govern- 
ment ultimately accepted, the funds of the 
cliwob wore applied, not to the exeluaiveie- 
liof of suil'ering, but mainly to suoh purposes 
and in snob manner as parliament might 
direct. As a matter of fact, they have 
Boarooly over boon employed in the relief of 
suilbring at nil i but they have playedamost 
voluablo part in tbo development of Irish 
ngrioulturo and industry. Tims altered, the 
bill received tbo royal assent on 26 Jidy, 

In tbo autumn of this yeor Glndstoae ex¬ 
cited the bitter resonlraont of orlbodoi 
oburcbmon, with whom bo was himself in 


bishop of Exeter. Tho protests were ex- 
cpwlingly violent, and some memhara of 
the cba]itor braved tbo penalties of pne- 
muniro by voting against tbo nominee of 
the crown. But Gladstone’s best justificar 
tion is that neither in 1886, vyben be him¬ 
self nominated Dr. Tonipla to tho bislioptic 
of London, nor in 1896, when Lord Salis¬ 
bury nominated him to tlio archbisboprio of 
Canlorbury, was tbo faintest objection 
raised from any quarter. Although Glad¬ 
stone aftm-wards made Dr, James Fraser 

S q.v.] bishop of Manobcstor,ond Dr. Bradley 
leanof Wostminsl or,be gave the high church 
party at least their share of tbo dignities and 
emoluments of tbo church. In 1869 ap¬ 
peared ‘ Juvontus Mundi,’ prematurely called 
by Lowe ‘Henootus Gladstoni,’ wbiob wtly 
Bummarisod and partly developed Glad- 
stono’s larger troatiso on Ilomor, published 
elovou yoiu's before. 
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'*Th7aeffiionofl870 was partially, ns tlie 20,000 men. In October of this year Glad- 
saioa of 1S69 had been wholly, an Trieh slono took what was for a prime minister 
On 1C Fflk. Oladstone introduced bis the singular coui’so of eontnbuliiig to the 
firLt Irish land bill, a mild and moderate ‘Edinburgh Iteviow’an article on England, 
measure, founded on tho report of tho France, and Oormnny. In it he freely 
Devon commission, which had boon issued criticised the conduct of both foreign powers, 
fiTC-and-twenty years before. The bill defended his own government, anocongratu- 
ffjve legal efifect to the Ulster custom, i.e. lated the country on being divided from the 
tenant right in the northern oountios of complication of continental politics by ‘ the 
Ireland, and, under conditions, to other streak of silver sea wWh travellers so often 
similar customs elsewhere. It gave the and so justly execrate.’ We know, on Glad- 
tenant compensation for disturhanee, if he stone’s own authority, that this was tho only 
had been evicted for any other reason than article written by him which ho intended to 
not paying his rent. It also gave him bo, in faet as well ns in form, anonymous, 
compensation for impravoments, and re- But anonymity is diflloult for prime mini- 
vetsS in his favour the old presumption sters. 'The authorship was disclosed by the 
that they had been made by tfio landlord. ‘Daily Nows ’ on 6 Nov. 

It authorised the issue of loans from tho The administrative history of 1870 is im- 
tieasury for onahliiig tho tenants to pur- portaut. On 81 Auu. all tho public depart- 
chaae their holdings, thus carrying a stop mants, except tho foreign ofliee and the 
futther the policy of tho Bright clauses, education oluce, wore opened to competition. 
Ody eleven mamhers voted against tho AttheBamotimethedualcontrolofthearmy 
second reading. The lords altered it a good by the war office and the horse guards was 
deal in committee ; but they abandoned abolished, the commander-in-chief being for 
most of their amendments on repori, and the first time placed under tho secretary of 
the bill passed substantially as it was state. Jvist before the end of the year Glad- 
hrougbt in. Oladstone had little to do stone announced the release of all tho Fenian 
with the great education bill of this year, prieoners in English gaols on the condition 
which established school boards and com- that they remaiuod for tho rest of their lives 
pulsory attendance througliout the pountry. oulsido the United Kingdom. The condition 
He left it almost entirely to William Ed- was severely criticised, and it may be doubted 
ward Forster fq. v.], though ho occasionally whether tho discharged conviots would not 
made conceseiona to tho church wliioh son- have been leas dangerous to England in 
ottsly offended dissentova. lie was, in truth, Ireland than they became in the United 
a denondnationalisl, and had no sympathy States, 

with the unseotarion teaching of religion Tho year 1871 opened with the Black Sen 
given in board schools. conference, which met in London on 17 Jan, 

The great event of 1870 was the war be- It was called to consider the clause in the 
tween Prussia and Franco. Tho British treoty of Paris which provided for the 
government preserved a strict neutrality, neutralisation of tho Blnolc Sea. This tho 
But when the draft treaty between Count Csar announced his intention of repudiating, 
Bismarck and Monsieur Bonedotti was pub- Gladstone was accused of allowing Hussia to 
lished in tho ' Times ’ on 26 July, ten days tear up the treaty, but, as a matter of fact, 
after tbo outbreak of tho war, Gladsloue Lord Granvillo rofusod to recognise the 
and Lord Granville, who had just succeeded right claimed by llussia, and it was the con- 
Lord Clarendon as foreign secretary, entered feronoo which put an end to a restriction 
into negotiations with both the holligerent whicli could not have boon permanently en- 
poweta lor maintaining tho independence of forced against a groat power. 

Belgium. The draft treaty, a scandalous Tho first and chief business of the session 
document, communicated to ‘ Tho Times ’ was tho army regulation bill, whiob, among 
by Bismarck luiusolf, purported lo assure other things, aMiahod the purchase of 
mnee of Prussia’s aid in tho conquest of commissions in tho army. The hill was 
Belgium, whose neutrality hud been under stronnovisly resisted by tbe military members 
a joint European guarantee since 1830. On of the house, and 'the Colonels,’ as they 
9 and 11 Aug. respootively, Prussia and were eallcd, initiated the system of obstnio- 
France both pledged themselves to England tion, which was afterwards more artistically 
that this neutrality should bo respootod, as, developed by the Irish members. In the 
in the result, it was. But tho only stop Tlouseof Lords tho bill was met hy a dilatory 
which the government asked the IIouso of motion demanding a more complete scheme 
Commons to take was an increase of tho of army reform. This, after a strong speech 
army estimate by two millions sterling and from Lord Salisbury, was oarriod by a ma- 
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a of hveniy-flve. Two days afterwards 
itone announced in tlie House of Ooin- 
mons that purchaso had been abolished by 
royal warrant, and would be illegal after 
1 Hov. Thus the only result of the lords’ 
refusal to proceed with the bill would be 
that officers could not get the compensation 
which it provided. In these circumstances 
the bill passed. The lords consoled themselves 
with passing a vote of censure on the govern¬ 
ment, Some radicals, however, rem'esonted 
by Tawcett, denounced the use of the prero¬ 
gative, even for purposes of which they mi- 
proved, while so moderate a liberal as Sir 
Koundcll Palmer, not then a member of the 
government, supported it as the only practi¬ 
cable course. As a matter of strict law, the 
queen did not act on this occasion by virtue 
of her prerogative as the head of tho army, 
but under the iiowers of a statute passed m 
1779, 

This year Gladstone succeeded in passing 
the university test bill,wliioh had lung been 
before parliament, and Avhioh opened the 
prizes of the universities to men of all creeds. 
Speaking on tho women's suilrago bill of 
Jacob Hright, Gladstone made the admis¬ 
sion that ho would not object to women 
voting if the ballot wore introduced, but to 
this isolated expression of opinion ho gavo no 
practical eifect. On the other hand, he made 
an uucomxiromising speech against Miall’s 
motionfor the disestablishment of the churdi 
of England. 

In May of this year tho treaty oi ‘Wash¬ 
ington botweon England and the United 
States was signed. The purport of it was 
to submit to arbitration tno claims of tho 
American government for damages caused 
by the doxiredatione of tho Alabama and 
other cruisers fitted out at British ports 
during the civil war. The commission, 'v^ich 
was appointed hy Gladstone to disouss tho 
terms of the treaty with the United Status 
government, woe headed by Bail de Grey, 
created for his services Marquis of Bipon, 
and included Gladstone's political opponent, 
though personal friend, Sir Stalford North- 
cote. The commissioners agreed upon throo 
lilies which piractically decided tho case 
against England, so for as tho Alabama 
was concerned, and which had not 
viously been an undisputed part of intor- 
national law. But the treaty, though opon 
to technical crJlioism, was suhstanti^y 
juet , and put an end to a dangerone state of 
feeling between the two nations, Tho arbi-, 
trators met at Genova in tho following year 
1 0 dolermino th o Alabama claims. Tins was ! 
the first international arbitration of serious 
importance. Its value as a precedent was in-! 


estimable, and it will alwavs bs - 
with Gladstone’s name [see^Cooioir^’V 
Aluxaitodb ; and Palmeb, ? 

The United States demanded’a sSS' 
mgnine miUions sterling. The majorntt 
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Meanwhile Gladstone delivered in X8“l 
at Aberdeen, a speech which was oftea nwj 
against him m ftit uro years. EefenuiB „ 
tho Irish demand for home rule, which thia 
came from only a small section of the lu b 
people, he said that if given to Ireland a 
must he given also to Scotland, and atliedif 
they wovopreparod 1 0 malte themselves ridicu 
loushy disiiilograling the great capital matU 
tulioiis of t lie fountry. Iii October he met 
Ilia oonstitttonts at Greenwich, who were dis- 
salislied partly with his neglect of their m- 
teiosls, and partly with the discharge hy ilia 

f ovoriiment of labourers from the docLyoids. 

le apoko for two hours in the open air to an 
aiidionoe estimated at twenty thousand At 
first thoi -0 wore so much noise and so hostile 
a demonstration that he could not he he^, 
But in a few minutes he i>iit the interrupters 
to silcnco, and, at the close of hia speech, he 
received a practicolly unauimous vote ofcon- 
fidonco. Both physically and intellsotunlly 
this was one of lue greatest achisvements, 
When parliament met, in 1872, there vas 
brought boforu both liousos the case of Sir 
Bohort Oollier, Gladstone's attonisy-geaerul, 
who had_ been appointed a piaid member of 
tho judicial committee of the privy council, 
jirnotically in defiance of the statute provid¬ 
ing that only judgoe or cx-judges were 
cligiblo Jsco doiiiTiiB, Eobhei Pobheit, 
BabonMokkswbiiI], ‘Votes of censure woro 
moved. Tho motion was rejected in the 
House of Onminons by twonty-soven, and in 
the House of Lordsby two votes, Tiieiesult 
was damaging to tho minislry and eopeciolly 
to Gladstono liimsolf. The hod effect was in¬ 
creased hy his axipiointmont of IVilliam‘Wigan 
Harvey [q. v,] to tho rectory of Bwehno, a 
crown benefice whore it was aneoesBavy 
ficatiou of tho iucuinhont that he shoiud he 
a graduate of Oxford. Harvey was a gra¬ 
duate of Oainhridge, and was admitted ad 
fundem at Oxford ibr the purpose of enohlmg 
him to take tho living. Gladstone denied 
responsibility for tho action of Oxford Uni¬ 
versity, But tho two traneactions, token 
together, produced the impression that tho 
prime minister was too much inclined to 
evade the law. TJio chief measure of tliis 
session was the ballot bill, which the loids 
had rcgoctod the previous year, and which 
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Zrr^asBed-with an amendment limit- 
om-ation to 1880. Since that date 
teen annually included -without ob- 
jKtion in the expiring laws continuance 

the autumn of this year the govam- 
ment received a great accession of steength 
w Its annointment of Sir Koundell Palmer 
in be lord chancellor, with the title of Lord 
Selbome, in the room of Lord Ilatherley. 
Gladstone’s principal utterance outside 
Tjarhament was a powerful and eloquent 
iddrees to the students of Liverpool OoUego, 
jn which he combated the sceptical theories 
of tha time aa embodied in Dr. Strauss’s 
recent volume, ‘The Old Paith aud the 


la 1873 Gladstone proceeded to deal witli 
the third brandi of the Irish question, and 
oa 13 Feb., in an exhaustive speech of three 
hours, produced his Irish university bill. 
The difficulty was that the Irish catnolics, 
ivith few exceptions, refused to let their sons 
matriculate at the protcetant imivoraily of 
Dublin. The hill proposed to meet tliair 
scruples by forming a now university, of 
which Trinity Oollege should bo the centre, 
hut which would contain also other ofliliatod 
colleges. 'The expenses of this university 
wonlu be defrayed by annual grants of 
13,0001 from Trinity College, and 10,0007. 
torn the consolidated fund. The first coun¬ 
cil or governing body was to bo appointed 
byporliament,Dut vacancies in it were to 
be filled by the crown. There wore I 0 be 
no leligious tests, hut, on the other hand, 
there were to he no chairs of theology, 
philosophy, or modem history, and no 00 m- 
pulsory examinations in those subjects. Some 
extraordinary provisions, which camo to be 
Imown ae 'the gagging clauses,’ imposed 
penalties upon any teacher who ollcnded tlio 
religious convictions of his pupils. The re¬ 
ception of the bill, largely owing to the 
elleot of Gladstone’s oloqiionoo, was fovonr- 
aUe. But before the aocoud reading, which 
was postponed for three woolcs, serioue dilE- 
culties arose. The catholic bishops of Ire¬ 
land declared themselves diesatiailed with 
the measure, while English radicals, espe¬ 
cially Fawcett, bitterly denounoed the gag¬ 
ging elauses, and the restrictions upon the 
teaching of philosophy and history. Although 
Gladstone defended the hill with rate force 


ond ingenuity, the Bocond reading woe re¬ 
jected by three votes (287 to 284j, and the 
government at once resigned (March), 

The queen sent for Disraeli, who, however, 
refused to take office without a majority, 
and persisted in his refusal although the 
queen gave him the option of dissolving 


parliament. Gladstone contended that it 
was Disraeli’s constitutional duty to accept 
office after defeating the government, 
Disraeli replied that there was no adequate 
cause for me resignation of ministers, and 
a controversial correspondeuco of much his¬ 
torical importance wos carried on by tha 
two statesmen, each of them addressing him- 
I self in form to the queen. In the end Dis- 
I roeli had his way, and Gladstone resumed 
office with weakened credit. The Irish uni- 
vereiby question was settled for the time by 
the passing of Fawcett’s bill abolishing reli¬ 
gious testa in the uuiversity of Dublin. On 
(Sir) G. 0. Trevelyan’s annual motion for 
houaobold suffrage in coimtios, Forster read a 
letter from the prime minister, who was pre¬ 
vented by illness from being present, pro¬ 
nouncing for the first time in favour of that 
reform, which he carried eleven years later. 

D ur iiig the autumn of 1873 several cliangoa 
wore made im the government. Lord Ripen 
retired on account of his health, and Henry 
Austin Bruce [q, v, Suppl,] sueoeeded him 
as president of the council, with the title of 
Lord Aberdore. Lowe, who had rendered 
himself unpopular as chancellor of the ex¬ 
chequer, was transferred to the home office, 
and Gladstone himself took the chancellor¬ 
ship. His aoceptaiice of this office raised 
a grave constitutional question, which was 
never finally decided. Before the Reform 
Act of 1867 the acceptance of any office of 
profit under the crown vacated tno seat of 
the acceptor. By that act it was provided 
that a minister already boldine such an office 
should not vacate his seat u he accepted 
another in lieu of it. It was clear, therefore, 
that Lowe did not vacate his seat on becom¬ 
ing home secreta^ iuetoad of chancellor of 
the exchequer. But Gladstone took a new 
ofiico without giving up on old one. Ho re¬ 
mained first lord of the treasury as well as 
chancellor of the exchequer, and eminent 
lawyers were of opinion that ho had ceased 
to ho member for Greenwich, Ho did not, 
however, lake that view himself, and did not 
seek re-election. The question would have 
been raised when parliament met, aud, ac¬ 
cording to Lord Selbome’s 'Posthumous 
Memoirs,’ it was one of the reasons for the 
sudden dissolution of January 1874. On 
the 24th of that mouth the pnhlio were 
startled to find in the newspapers a long 
address from Gladstone to his constituents, 
announcing that parliament would be dis¬ 
solved on tte 26th, His ostensible reasons 
for this step were, first, that since Disraeli’s 
refusal of office there was not the proper 
constitutional check of a possible alternative 
government in that House of Commons; 
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und, secondly, that by-elections did not 
show the confidence of the country in tho 
minis! ers of the crown. Proceeding to deal 
with the income tax, ho pointed oat that 
Lowe had reduced it from sixpence to three¬ 
pence, and ho calculated tliat, with a surplus 
of five millions and a half, he would ho able 
to abolish it altogether. lie also oflbred n 
grant in aid of local rates, which the House 
of Oommons had, by a majority of a hundred, 
voted for against him, luid some reduction 
of the direct taxes. These promises would 
have more tlian exhausted the surplus ; but 
Gladstone believed that the balance would 
have boon provided by greater economy in 
the public service. 

Disraeli at once replied to this manifesto 
in an address to the electors of Bucltingham- 
shirc, and carried tho country with him. At 
the general election of 1874, the first under 
the ballot, tho conservative majority was 
estimated at forty-six. But ns this calcula¬ 
tion combined Irish home rulers with British 
liberals, it underrated the conservative 
strength. Gladstone retained his seat for 
Greenwich, but was elected as junior ool- 
loague to (Sir) Thomas William Board, tho 
head of a local firm of distillers. Following 
the precedent sot by Disraeli in 1868, the 
prime minister resigned ollioe without moet- 
mg parliament, and his rival succeeded 
him. 

At the buginuiug of the session, on 
12 March, Qlndstono wrote to Lord Gran¬ 
ville, tho loader of the liberal party in tho 
House of Lords, intimating that ho could 
not long remain at tho hond of the opposi¬ 
tion, that ho wished for comparative repose, 
and that if tho party desired a chief who 
would attend more assiduously to tho biisi- 
noss of the House of Commons, ho was quite 
ready to resign nt once. He was, however, 
induced to defer his retirement for a time. 
During tho session of 187d tho hill which 
iutoroslod Gladstone most was tho puhlio 
worship hill [see Tatt, Abouiuald 0am p- 
bbil]. This was not a government measure. 
It wos introduced into tho House of Lords 
by Archbishop Tait, and was severely criticised 
by Lord Salisbury, then secretary of state 
for India. It was popular on both sides of 
the House of Commons, and Disraeli warmly 
supported it. Gladstone attached the hill in 
a long, eloquent, and elaborate speech, which 
may be described as the case ogainat Erasiian- 
isin. lie pleaded for reasouahlo liberty within 
the church. He gave notice of six resolu- 
tions, of which the most important was the 
last, to the ofFeot that tho aovoruinout should 
cousult representatives of tho church hofora 
iutroducing ecclesiastical log islatiou. On this 


occasion Gladstone’s 

to follow him. The bill w;VTe7dTSd 

time without a division, ond the resoluS 
were never moved. In the final deW 
the commons, Sir WiUiamllatMnrt 
Maiiuchly Eraatian, disavowed the po% rf 
his loader, and supported Disraeli fthj 
stone replied to Sir William inamasterpS 
of sarcastio irony, and Disraeli retorted Sp™ 
Lord Salisbury m language seldom use /m 
one member of a cabinet by another Th» 
act did not succeed in its object. ' ' 

During the parliamentary recess Gha. 
tone published in the ‘ Contemporary fil 

lAW * o« aoLdtr rti« _ •_ 14*. _ 


view an essay on ritualism, in wliik k 
siirpidsod every one by a trenchant attack na 
tho church of Home, declaring that no man 
could now enter her communion without 
plnoing his loyalty and civil allegiance at 
t he mercy of aiiot lior. This referonoo to the 
dogma of papal infallibility, which Pins IX 
had proclaimed four years before, elicited 
niimurouB replies from English enthohee 
Olndstoiio, dropping tho subject of rituahsni 
altogether, issued a speoiol pamphlet on the 
Vatican decrees, in which ho reiterated and 
supported his statements. To this pamphlet 
many answers from varied points of view 
wore writtou, of which the moat importont 
wore by Dr. Newman, Dr. Manning, and 
Lord Act on. Qladstono,iu another pamphlet 
oulitlod ‘ Vat ionnism,’expressed satisfaction 
at recent assurancos from catholic laymen 
that they were as loyal subjects and as good 
patriots as any of their protestant feUow- 
eitizuiis, Olid his pleasure at having cullod 
them fort h. With that tho discussion closed j 
but many Englislimon who wore not catholics 
hold that tho matter was one with which 
protoslauts had no concern, and that a man 
who had boon prime minister of England 
should abstain Iroiii attaclcing the church to 
which so many of her majesty’s subjects 
belonged. 

At tho beginning oi 1876 Gladstone, in 
nnolhor let lor to Lord Grnnvillo, intimated 
that tho time had now come when he must 
formally relinquish tho leadership of the 
liberal party. His resignation wne regret- 
fuEy accepted, and Lord Hartington was 
olioBou to succeed liim. Dmdng the session 
of this year ho was not much seen in the 
House of Oommons. 

Boforo the cud of the session of 1876 there 
aiipearod in tho ‘Doily News’ a series of 
lottors describing horrible massacres and 
tortures which had been iufiioted upon the 
inliabitonts of Bulgaria by their Turkish 
rulers. Tho prime minister, when ques¬ 
tioned on the subject, described these narra¬ 
tives as ‘colToo-houso bobble’ of no impor* 
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Parliament I'oso on 16 Auj?., and a (bubaequently earl of Oranbrook) liad replied 
f w days afterwoids appeared tlie ollicial re- xn a guarded manner to (Gladstone’s ques- 
rt 0 /Mr. Widter Bowng, second secretary Uon, and tbe debate bad proceeded in a 
^fkffation at Constantinople, wlio wna com- rathei- bumdrum fosliion, Mi', Obnplin sud- 
^jL SriHfl by tbe British government to in- deiily interposed with a personal attack 
Mtinatetbe alleged outrages in Bulgaria, upon Gladstone, accusing him of making 
Air Baring confirmed tbe correspondents of cluirgcs against bis opponents behind their 
‘Daily News.’ Gladstone was deeply backs. To give Gladstone an opportunity 
fctitred by these revelations, and on 6 Sept, of replying, Mr. Ohaplin moved the adjoum- 
oublishad a pamphlet called ‘ Bulgarian inent of the bouse, Gladstone at once rose 
Horrors and the Question of 1 bo East,’ whioh to second the motion, and delivered olT-bnnd 
had a rapid and general sale. In this he one of tbe most amusing as well as one of 
landed that tbe ofllcora of tbo Porto, tbe most oiToctivo replies over boord in tbe 
froni the lowest to tbo hi ghost, should be House of Commons, At tbe end be took a 
cleared ‘ bag and baggage ’ out of tbo conn- serious tono, declaring that England was re¬ 
tries which they had dusolatod and destroyed. sponsible for tbo power wbieb Turkey had 
A few days afterwards, on tbo 9tb, be od- abused. 

dressed his oonstituentB on Blaokbeatb, and, Tbo real struggle omno nearly three 
after a denunciation of Tiirkoy, dodarod it months lntei'._ Tbo reason for Gladstone's 
to be the duty of England to act with Bnssia unexpected mildness in parliainoiit was that 
in securing the indopendenco of the sultan’s the liberal party wore not ngreod, and espo- 
Obristian provinces. Bisraoli, who hod now eially that their titular loader, Loid Ilart- 
hecomeLord Baaoonsflold, replied to thoM uigton, did not pfo so far as Gladstone in 
arguTnents both at Ayloabiu'y_ and again zeal for the Christians of tbo east. Moan- 
on* lord mayor’s day at the QuiMhall,_ An whflo, on 24 April, Bussia declarod war 
attack on lurkoy by liuasia was imminent, against Turkey. Gladstone gai’e notice that 
and the dose of Lord Boaoonsfleld's Guild- on 7_ May ho would move ftmr resolutions 
hall speodi suggested tbot England might dofiniug bis eastorn policy, and a fifth oom- 
resiat Buasia, and was wdl prepared for war. bining them all in an address to tbe crown. 
Liberals thereupon bold a national con- Tbo first of those resolutions was a censure 
ferenco at St. James's llaUto protost against of Turkey for not fulfilling her obligations, 
any further support of tbo Turkish omijiro Tbe socond doolnri'd that sbo was ontitlod 
(8 Dec.) Gladstone spoko in tbo evening to ncitbor moral ijor material support from 
with careful moderation, but emphatically England. Tbo third laid down the xirindple 
asserted that tbe English poojilo would be that the Christian subjects of tbe Porto wore 
content with nothing less than tbo strict ful- ontitlod to local liberty ond practical self- 
fibnent of those duties to tbo Christian sub- goi'erninont. The fourtii defined tbe concert 
jects of tbe sultan which wore tbo result of of Europe as the proper method for oorrying 
tbe Ciimean war. Ibeso proposals into eObet, These resolu- 

In 1870 appeared Gladstone’s third book tions were too strong for tbo modorate 
on Homer, ‘Ilomerio Synobronism,' which liberals, and Sir John Lubbock (afterwards 
is sufficiently doscribod m its aecoiia title as Lord Avebury) gave notice on tlioir behalf 
‘An Inquiry into tbe Timo and Placo of that be would move tbe previous question, 
Homer in H’istory.’ which it was understood Lord Ilnrtington 

Early in 1877 Gladstone oulorod upon an would support. But before the debate came 
active political campaign against tbo govern- on an arrangomont was made, Gladstone 
ment’s inclination to support Turkey, lie agreed to move only tbo first of bis rcaolu- 
attacked tlie govornmont, at Tb'omo, for tions, for which tbo whole liberal party were 
failing to disebargo tboir obligations; and ready, with a slight verbal amendment, to 
atTauntoubomadotboilrstof Iboso anoeebos role. In bringing forward this motion, 
on railway platforms wbieb played ofter- however, which bo did in a groat rbetorieol 
words so large a part in Etif^isb politics. eiTort, Gladstone contrived to aiwuo on be- 
Parbameut met on 8 Feb. 1877, and in tbe half of bis whole policy. Tbe debate, thus 
debate on tbe address Gladstonopronoiinced bogim, lasted till 14 May, when Gladstone 
tbe eastern question to bo, without oxoep- rose at midnight to reply and summed up 
tion, tbe most solemn which tbe House of the argumonts on his side with singular 
Commons bad over bad to disouas. On tbo power. He declared himself for tbe coercion 
18th be drew attention to Lord Derby’s des- of tbo Porte by united Europe, and it was 
patch condemning tbo Bulgarian massacres, tbe British goverumont, bo addod, which 
and asked what course tbe govornmont in- bad stood in tbe way of European unity, 
tended to adopt. After Mr. Qatboruo Hardy His motion was rejected by a majority of 131, 
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which was very much in excess of what the 
government could ordinarily anticipate. Out 
of doors his popularity ran verjr nigh. In 
October he paid one of hia rare yUita to Ire¬ 
land, where ho was presented with the free¬ 
dom of Dublin, and delivered a speech on the 
successful worJting of the Irish Land Act. 
In Ireland he said nothing about eastern 
adairs; buthe dealt withthemat Holjrheadon 
his way back, and paid an eloqiuent tribute to 
the nonconformist churches for the help 
which they had given him in hia efforts for the 
Christians of Bulgarin. On 16 Nov. he was 
chosen to be lord rector of Qlosgow in suc¬ 
cession to Lord Beaconafield, hia competitor 
being Sir Stafford Norlhcote. 

Meanwhile the Euaao-Turhish war had 
proceeded rapidly, and by tho beginning of 
1878 Turkey was nt the feet of Itussia. 
Parliament was summoned for 17 Jan., 
and the queen’s speech announced that 
Turkey had asked for the mediation of the 
queen’s government, which her majesty was 
not indisposed to offer. The government 
immediately ordered the Mediiorranoau fleet 
to Oonslantinople, with tho ostensible object 
of protecting Brilishaubjocls, and announced 
that they would ask the House of Commons 
for a vote of credit of 6,000,OOOi. on tho 
31st. Tho day bofoi-e, Gladstone attended 
at Oxford, winch ho had not visited since 
hia rejection by tho university, tho founda¬ 
tion of the Palmerston Club. Speaking at 
the inaugural dinner, ho admitted that cm< 
cumstances had driven him into a course of 
agitation for tho last oighloen months, and 
confessed that during that period he hod 
laboured day and night to ‘counter-work 
the purposes of liord Boaconsfleld.’ On tho 
next evening, when the vote of credit was 
to have been proposed, before the' speaker 
left tho chau‘, Porstor moved a preliminary 
amendment, declaring that there was no 
ground for taking stops which implied a 
possible extension of tho war. Qladstono 
spoke to the amendment on tho 4 th, de¬ 
nouncing ' prestige,’ in almost the same 
language used by Lord Salisbury eleven 
years before, as a hateful sham. Alluding 
to the proposal of a European oonforeuco, 
ho protested against accompanying pacifle 
negotiations with the clash of arms. On 
7 Fob. Forster withdrew his amendment, 
after the mistaken announcement, on tho 
authority of (Sir) Austen Henry Layord 
[q. V. Suppl.I British omhussador at Con¬ 
stantinople, tliat tho reported armistice ho- 
tweeu the two powers had not been signed, 
and that the liussian army was close to Con¬ 
stantinople. On S Marcli tho treaty of San 
Stofano Dotweeu llussia and Turkey brought i 


the war to an end. ButthTaS^^ 
ment insislod upon its revision, unR 
treaty of Fans, by a conference of the poS 

and to this course Russia ultimate^ 
sented. On 12 March Mi-. Evelyn LSr 
moved a vote of censure on £ayftdt 
having taken up on unfounded oharge.Lj 
by a correspondent of the ‘ Dailv'Mp™!?® 
that Gladstone had been trying to 
rebellion among the sultan’s Gi^ksaWeri 
Layard woe proved to have made a sit of 
apology, and tho motion was roiected bv» 
majority of soyenty-four, Gladstone takuiv 
HO part m tuo dabateo ° 

On 28 March Lord Derby resigned olBcs 
on the decision of tho government to 
out tho reserves and to occupy Cyprus and 
was suecooded at the foreign ofliee by Lord 
Salisbury, who on 1 April orhicised, in s 
long and able despatch, the terms which 
Russia sought to impose on Turkey. On 

8 April Gladstone commented strongly upon 
LordSalisbnry’s despatch, which he ilpar.>ibfj[ 
as_ Bubstituting England for Europo. At 

this time his unpopularity in London, and 
oapocially in the House of Commons, naa 
extreme. Ilis house in Harley Street was 
attackod by a mob of polhicnl oijponents, 
and he himself, with Mrs. Gladstone, was 
hustlod in the slrcots. 


On 10 April tho House of Commons nd- 
journod for a long Enstoi- recess, after a 
jiositivo assurance from Sir Stafford Notth- 
coto that tho govornmont contemplated no 
immediate chongo of policy. On the 17th 
it was auuounced that soven thousand Indian 
troops had boon ordered to Malta, "ffhen 
parliament ro-assembled the liberal leaders, 
including Qladstono, nrguod that this step 
was unconstitutional, and iiiconsistout with 
the Mutiny Aot, wiiicli determined the 
number of the standing army. But the 
government wore supported by large miyori- 
tios in both houses. 

On 13 J Lino a European congress met at 
Berlin under tho prosidoncy of Prince Bis¬ 
marck, the British representatives being 
Lord Boaconsfleld, Lord Salisbury, and Lord 
Odo RnssoU (afterwards Lord Amptbill). 
While tho congreas was silting the ‘Globe’ 
newspaperpuhlished a stolen copy of annnee- 
mont botweon England and Russia, defin- 
ingf among other things, tho limits within 
which iiidependoiice should be given to ^ 
of Bulgaria, Tho treaty, signed on 80 May, 
was intended to be soorot, but the under¬ 
standing which it proved to exist between 
Euglaud and Russia strengthened the case 
of those who had urged that there was no 
ground for warlike preparations before the 
congroBB. A furthor agreement between 
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,TC»/»r» » My- “» “»™- 

tiomirovidetl tlmt, m return for the oessjon 
Jnljua and tlie usual promises of reform, 
^liid should protect the remaining tewi- 
^es of Turkey in Asm. Gladstone called 

it ‘an insane corenant.' . 

On 30 July the treaty of Berlin was 
hrouffht before the house by Lord Hartiner- 
toa who moved o resolution aarcastically 
described hy Beaconafield as ‘ a series of 
concrafulntory regrets,’ Lord Hartington 
asked the house to condemn ^ the failure of 
the congress to satisfy the just claims of 
Greece, and to censure the government for 
having incuri^ a liability to defend the 
dominions of the sultan. To this 
debate Gladstone contributed an elaborate 
and argumentative apooch, iinnaually devoid 
of rhetoric, and devoted to an exhaustive 
analysis of what the treaty did and failed 
to do. None of his parliamentary speeches 
delivered in opposition show signs of having 
been mote carefully prepared, and it is one 
of the few which ho rovisod before it ap¬ 
peared in 'Jlansard.' Ho began with a 
nference to the personal al.tadr made upon 
him a few nights before hy Boaconsfialtl at 
a dinner given in his honour in the Kiiiglits- 
biidge nding school. BoaconsdoM had 
te cluirged Gladstone with indulgence in 
very gross personalities, and in particular ae 
bawng described him as a dangerous and 
even devilish character. Gladstone at once 
wrote a letter, beginning ‘ Dear Lord Beor 
conefield,’ in which he asked for a speoiflea- 
tion of the time and place in wliich he had 
used such language, or any other of a per¬ 
sonal as distinguisiiod from a political kind. 
Bcoconsfleld replied in Iho third person 
that he was ‘much pressed with aiTairs,’ 
and unable to examine the speeches of two 
years. But he chad an instance in which 
some one, not Gladstone, hod compared him, 
in Gladstone’s presence, withMopInstophclcs. 
Passing from this repulsive sul^ect, os he 
called it, Gladstone proceeded to deal with 
the treaty, which ho said had been described 
by its admirers as concentrating the Turkish 
empire. But the Slavs, who relied upon 
Buesia, had got most, if not all, of what 
they wanted. lie severely criticised the 
conduct of Beaconsiield and Lord Salisbury 
for having actively opposed at the congress 
the claims of Greece, which had been urged 
^ecially by the representatives of France. 
He attacked the government for abusing the 
prerogative of the crown to malce treaties 
without tho coneout of parliament. The 
treaty of Berlin, he said, not having been 


ratified, was open to parliamentary disap¬ 
proval, But the treaty of Berlin was good 
so for ax it went, and no one desired to dis¬ 
avow it. The separate engagements be¬ 
tween England and Turkey, which he and 
the opposition regarded os wholly bad, had 
been ratified, and ware therefore beyond tho 
power of parliament altogether. Lord Har- 
tington's motion was, however, after a long 
debate, defeated by a majority of 143. 

From the east of Europe Gladstone turned 
his attention to India. On 80 Nov. ho de¬ 
livered to his conetituents a farewell address 
at Flumstead; he had determined not to 
contest Greenwich again. The greater part 
of this speech was an incisive indictment of 
Lord Lylton’s policy of attacking the ameer 
of Afghanistan, which the cabinet approved 
ond adopted [sec Lrnoir, EnwAiro Kobcht, 
first Eaun Litton']. The outbreak of the 
Afghan war made it necessary to call parlia¬ 
ment together in the winter, and both honsee 
mot on 6 Dec. An amendment to the ad¬ 
dress, condemning the Afghon policy of tho 
government, was moved hy Mr. Whitbread 
on tho 9th, and on the 10th Gladstone 
spoke, lie quoted freely from the blue 
books presented by tho government to sliow 
that the ameer had not, os was said, insulted 
either tho British envoy or the Indian govern¬ 
ment. In a subsequent debate he protested 
against saddling the expenses of the Afghan 
war on the taxpayers of India. But the 
government were quite unassailable in the 
House of Oommons, and their majorities 
suiTered no appreciable diminution. 

Gladstone's chief efforts in 1879 wore 
made outside the walls of parliament. At 
the request of Lord Bosehery ond other in- 
fiucutiol liherolB, he agreed to contest the 
coun^ of Midlothian against Lord Dalkeith, 
the oldest son of tho Duke of Bucclcuch. 
He at once entered on a political campaign 
of unsurpassed vigour and energy. He loft 
Liverpool on 24 Nov., and from that date 
till 9 Dec., when he returned to Ilawarden, 
there was scarcely a lawful day on which ho 
did not deliver at least one speech; more 
often it was two or three. On 25 Novm at a 
crowded meeting in the music hall at Edin¬ 
burgh, he dwelt upon the danger of enlarging 
British responsihilities, and proclaimed that 
tho real strength of tho empire must always 
lie in the population of the United Ejngdom. 
He again condemned the Afghan war. He 
denounced also the Zulu war [see Fbubu, 
Siu BasTUE]. Oriticising the annexation ot 
the Transvaal, which had occurred in 1877, 
he contended that the people of Groat Britain 
had been mlded into supposing that the 
Boers wished to become British subjoets. At 
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Dallcoilh, on tlio 20l.li, he exprosiod Ids belief 
in the xu’inciple of local option, and in a 
general extension of local government, bo 
far as was compatible ivitb the supremacy of 
parliament. Scottish disoslablishmcnt, be 
said, was a question for the people of Scot¬ 
land themselves j be bad no wisli either to 
advance or to retard it. At West Oaldor, 
on the 27th, be returned to the subject of 
foreign politics, maintaining that the govern¬ 
ment bad at the same time aggrandised and 
alienated Iluasia. llis rocept ion in Scotland 
was extraordinarily enthusiastic, and on one 
occasion bo addressed as many as twenty 
thousand people in the Wavorloy market at 
Edinburgh. llis campaign ended for the 
year at Glasgow, wbere, in an elaborate ora¬ 
tion, bo surveyed the whole foreign policy 
of the government. Laying particular stress 
upon the fundamental principle that largo 
and small states should be treated with 
equal justice and forbearanoo, he protested 
strongly against the aggressive imperialism 
of the prime minister. At Glasgow bo also 
delivered bis address as lord rector of the 
university, and turning aside from polities, 
ho impressed upon the studouta the su])o- 
riority of knowledge to wealth as an object 
of human endeavour. 

Un 8 klaroh 1880 it was annomiood hi 
both housea that parliament would bo dis¬ 
solved immudialoly after the budget. Un the 
12th axqioared Gladstone’s address to the 
electors of hlidlothinu, in which ho cost 
ridioule upon the prime miuister’s gloomy 
prox)hecips of imponding danger in 1 roland. 
Du the 10th he loft London for Edinburgh, 
addressing a crowd that had assembled at 
King’s Gross, and spealdiig at every st atiou 
where the train stoxipcd. It was aherwards 
found that in oocli of theso placos there hod 
been a liberal victory. On the 17th ho de¬ 
livered one of his llnost speeches in the Edin¬ 
burgh music hall. This speech contains 
Gladstone’s clearest and fullest oxpesitinu of 
foreign policy in its general xn'iuciides, lie 
denied that if he and his party came into 
power they would repudiato t he engagements 
of their predecessors, inasmuch os un intor- 
ualluual treaty bound future goverumeutB 
ns much as the government which made it. 
lie separated himself and the lilieral party 
in general from the doctrines of the Man¬ 
chester scliool and of peace at any jirice. 
lie declared it to he a ‘ noble error ’ that the 
world could at present ho governed without 
the risk of war. Une allusion in this spoech 
gave rise to rather serious consequences. 
Quoting from the ‘ Standard ’ tlie rejiorl of a 
conversation hot ween the emperor of Austria 
and Sir Ilenry Elliot, the British ambassador 


at yieniia, in which the emperor was 
to denounce him by name as an 
tlie Austro-IIunganan monarchy Glwh?' 

denied that he was the enemyofey^S™^ 
But ho censured m strong langaaM Anc^^' 
hostility to the freedom%f Kfe 
and defied any one to put his finiret 
any part of the map of Europe 
Ihm Austria did good.’ Ou the ^d’ 
speaking at ratlihead, ka recurred to ill 
auhiect.of Austria, expressed a fear that st 
might intend to enlarge her borders at h 
e-xpeuse of tlie Balkan principalities, and 
invited her to dmolaim all aggressive desiZ 
Ou the 26th, at Penicuik, ke refened to « 
contradiction by Sir Beiiry EUiot of tla 
langimgo attributed to the emperor and 
once more ohallengod the Austrian eovem. 
moiit to disclaim any intention of iroV 
joud the treaty of Berlin. ° “ 

At Stow, on the 30lli, he discussed the 
fliiBJioial errangomenla of the governmait 
and, with special rofevenoo to the Afein n 
war, observed i ‘Wn do not Imow tht 
worst.’ This remark received a startlinj 
vorificnt ion; for on 6 Si ay the public 1eiiw . f 3 
by tolegraph from India tliat Sir John 
Strachoy, the iinnuoo minister, had made an 

o.xtraordiuttryhhmdor,ttndthattliewttrwonld 

cost, not t5,000,0D0d, hut 16,000,0001 At 
this uleetiou Gladstone made fifteen set 
Hpouoho.s, willioiil. counting occasional ad- 
dressoa. Lord llarlingloii, however, made 
twcutjr-four. Thopolliiigsbcgenon31Miirch, 
and after the first dii^ the final result was 
never (louhtful, 3-10 liberals were returned, 
as against 2-13 consorvatives and 60 home- 
rulers. Glads! one himself was successfiil in 
Midlol hiiin, xiolliiig 1,570 voles ogninst 1,368 
given fur Lord Balkeith. He was at the 
Hnmo time xihiecd at tlie head of the poll for 
ljueds, whoro, after ho had elected to sit for 
Midlothian, he was siiccaudod by his youngest 
son, Mr, llurbort UladsliOne. At this time 
the queen was abroad, and there was con¬ 
sequent dehiy in tin' change of government. 
Lord Buaconsfleld, however, took tlie eerlieat 
(ippiorluiiily of resigning, and on 22 April 
the queen sunt for Lurd llartington, Inb 
was in accordance with constitutional usage, 
as Gladstone had retired from the liberal 
leadership five years before. Lord ITatting- 
ton did not at onoe refuse to form a govem- 
inoiit, hut, after an interview with Gladstone 
on tlio 22nd, when ho returned from Windiioi, 
he decided not to attempt it, Ou the 23rd 
ho and Lord Qronvillo saw the queen to¬ 
gether, with the result that her majesty sent 
fur Uladstuue tlio same afternoon. lie at 
once formed, without difficulty, a strong ad¬ 
ministration, becoming himsmf, os he had 
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, jj, jg 73 prime minister and clinncellor liad his first experience of the perplexing case 
Tthe exchequer. Lord Granville and Lord raised by Oharlus Bradlaugh [q. v. Suppl.] 
Hartineton both look oflSee under him, the Lord Prederiok Oaveudish, secretary to the 
former as foreign secretary, and the latter as troosmy, as representing the government, had 
serietary fur fiidia. In other respects the moved that the case ^ould be referred to 
mverament much resembled that of 1868. a select committee. The committee re- 
Wd Selborne returned to the -woolsack, xwrted, by a majority of one, that Bradhnigh 
and Bright, to whomoflicial work was never had no right to affirm. Bradlaugh then came 
congenial, became chancellor of the duchy, forward to take the oath. Sir floury Druin- 
Lora Cardwell’s hcolth had failed, and Lowe mend Wolff objected, and Gladstone suc- 
retired to the Ilousa of Lords. _ Sir William ccssfully proposed the appointment of an- 
Hareourt, who had been for a time solioitor- other committee, to consider whether the 
general, became home scorotory j while Mr. liouso had a right of interference with the 
Chamberlain, whose political associalioa, discretion of a duly elected member. They 
fommonly called the Birmingham caucus, reported that Bradlaugh was incapable of 
bad been of groat practical value to tbe taking an oath, but recommended that he 
bbemi party, entered a government and a should ho allowed to affirm at his own risk, 
cabinet for the first time as president of the On 23 June a motion to that effect, which 
boardoftrade. Of the other radicals, Fawcett Gladstone supported, was defeated by a 
nasmadapoattaaater-general,audSirCharlcs majority of forty-livo. On the 33rd, Brad- 
Pdke nnder-seorotary for foreign affairs. laugh again appeared to take the oath, which 
Mr. Goachen refused to join the government tho speaker refused to administer to him, 
because he was not prepared lo vote for tho and he was allowed to bo heard on liis own 
extension of tho county franchise, and was behalf at the bar; when afterwards ordered 
sentasspecialambassatfor to Constantinople, in withdraw, he declined, and was 1 alien 
A good deal of fooling was excited among into custody by the sergoant-at-nrms. Qlad- 
faaatical protestants by tho appointment of stone refused to interfere. The house, he 
one cathoHo, Lord Eipon, to bo viceroy of said, had rojoclod his advice, otid the duly of 
India, and another. Lord Eonmaro, to ho proceeding further devolved upon the loader 
lord chamberlain. of the opjiosition. On 24 June Sir Stafford 

On 7 May tho ‘Daily Nows’ annonneod Norlhooto moved that Bradlaugh should be 
that Lord Granville had sent a circular to relonsed. On 1 July the question was 
the powers, urging a joint ouforcemout of settled for tho year by Gladstone’s motion, 
tbaunfulfilled olausoa in tho treaty of Berlin, whioli tho Louse odopted, that any person 
such as those which dealt with Moutonogro, claiming to affirm should be allowed to do 
Qreeca, and Armenia. Tho object of Mr. so. Bradlaugh accordingly affirmed and 
Gfoseben’s mission wns to impress upon tho took his seat, but his right was succossfully 
saltan the duty of fulfilling thoao ongago- challenged in the courts, and he did not sit 
menta. On 10 May tUero appeared a letter without objoction till tho mooting of onew 
fromGMstono to Count Karolyi, the Aus- parliament in 1886. 
trian amhaesador, intimating that ho had On 10 Juno Gladstone, as chancellor of 
obtained h-om Austria those assurancos of tho exchimuor, introduced a supplementary 
fidah'ty to the treaty of Berlin which he had budpel, Sir Stafford Norlhoote’s budget 
called upon her to give. In thceo oiroum- having provided only for tho oarly part of 
Btances,he said, it was not his iiitontioii to the year. It was tho first time he had made 
repeat or defend in avpiimeut language which the financial slatomont of tho goveinmont 
he had used in a position of groat or froodom for fouvti'on years. The principal foaturo of 
and less rosponsibility. The last phrase it was tho uuexpcotod repeal of tlio malt 
was thenceforlh part of the political vocabii- tax, for which conservnlivo reiirosontativos 
lary. The opposition bitterly denounced tho of tho farming interests had clamoured for 
letter ns unworthy of a British minister. On many years, hut which no conservative go- 
20 May the queen’s speech -was delivered, vemmont had found itself able to touch. 
It contained a hope for the pacification of Gladstone substituted for it a duty on boor, 
Afghanistan, an assertion of supremaovover and provided for the inoidoiital loss to the 
the Transvaal, and an opinion that tie or- revenue by putting another penny on the 
dinary law would bo sufficient in Ireland, income tax^ ml hope of aholishing that tax 
This meant that the Poaco Preservation Act, having vanished. The budget was popular, 
which expired on 1 June, was not to be re- The princmal struggle of the session, after 
na-wed. the case of Bradlaugu had been temporarily 

On the 21st Gladstone, who had been re- disposed of, aroee out of the Irish oompan- 
dcoted without opposition after taking office, sation for distui’bouoo bill, wliich Forstor, 
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'—CXinemberfl must vote for it. In a sition, -were settled ^ the transfer to the 
flriiicii Sir Stafford described as Greek kingdom of Theasolv and port of 
Sb enthralled the house, Gladstone said Epirus. 

T this personal interest in the question On 22 Ajpril 1881 Gladstone was able to 
*^**810011. Sis lease was all but run out, announce in the House of Commons the 
whe implored the House of Oommons not terms which had beenmode with the govern- 
t allow itself to he made the laughing- ment of the Transvaal. So early as 10 Deo. 
tni>fc of the world. The resolution was 1880 the Boers had taken the most practical 
attied by 234 to 1B6. On 4 Feb, the means of showing that they were not in 
meaker acting upon it, laid certain rules favour of annexation by rising in armed re- 
Montlie table, the chief of which enabled belIion,_and proolaimiug the South African 
^ to put the question whenever he thought Republic. On 21Jan., during the debate on 
^ The irish members, however, continued the address, Peter Rylands [q. Jv.] proposed 
the etruggle, and on 18 Feb, the_ speaker an amendment condemning the annexation 
ntodttcea mrther rules, one of which con- of the country. Gladstone objected to it as 
yned the time limit, afterwards known as inopportune, and, as a matter or foot, nogoUa- 
the gag- Taking advantage of this. Glad- tions ware at that time proceeding through 
stone on 21 Feb. moved, and carried by an President Brand of the Orange lYee State 
overwhdmmg majority, that the proceed- [see BEA.i!n),_ Sib Johabhib Henbiotts, 
iags in committee on the hill should he Snppl.l While they were in progress came 
hrounlit to a close on the next day. But of the defeat of Sir George Colley [q. v,] at 
the sixty-three members who voted against Laings Nek and his death at Majuba. Sir 
this thirteen were conservatives. The re- EvclynWood,whoaucceededtotheconimand, 
port of the hill was hastened in the same assured the government that he was in suffi- 
my, and on 24 Feb. it was read a third ciont strength to crush the rebellion. But 
time and passed the ITouse of Lords in the government refused to interrupt the 
three days. Urgency was then applied to negotiations on ocoount of these disasters, 
the arms bill, which prohibited for nve years On 6 March an armistice was concluded, and 
the carrying of weapons in proolnimod dis- the war was not resumed. The conditions 
tricts in Ireland, and gave the police the of peace, as explained by the prime mmiater, 
nght of search for them. This hill, which were that the suzerainty of ttie queen over 
was in the hands of Sir William Ilarcouit, the Transvaal ehould he maintained, and 
h^ to be forced through the house by the that the hnrghors should enjoy complete 
same drastic methods os its predecessor. self-government; hut that their foreign re- 
Twios in this session Gladstono had occa- lations should be under British control^ and 
sion to deliver one of those obituary speeches that that there should be a British resident 
in which he excelled. On 13 March Alex- at the capital. A royal commission was to 
andet H, emporor of Russia, was murdered determine the rights and provide for the 
in St, Petersbuig, and on the 16th a vote protection of the natives. This settlement 
of condolence wUh the imperial family woe was bitterly attacked, both inside and out- 
moved by Gladstone in tbs House of Com- side parliament, as a cowardly surrender, 
mons, He paid an eloquent ttibulo to the Gladstone, however, defended it on the 
memory of the sovereign who liboratod tho ground that to hrenlc off negotiations olready 
Ectfa. Lord Beacouefield'a death occurred begun on account of defeat would have been 
on 19 April, and on 9 May Gladstone pro- a useless, and therefore wicked, sacridee of 
posed that a national memorial should be life. 

ereoted to him in Westminster Abbey. His On 7 April 1881 Gladstone introduced his 
spee^ was a mastorpieeo of tact and taste, second Irish laud bill^ which is perhaps the 
On 6 April Gladstone mode his dnanciol neatest of all his legislative achievements. 
Btatoment. Bat the days of his great budgets He proposed to constitute a land court for 
were over, and his propoaalsvyrere tamo. Ho the fixing of judicial rents. Either landlord 
bad a surplus of rather more than a million, or tenant could apply to the court; the rent. 
By means of this, and by suhstituting a pro- when fixed, was to last for fifteen years, 
bate duty of one and a half iov a legacy duty There wore to he three land commissioners, 
ofone per cent,, he was enabled to take off of whom one would have the status of a 
the psui^ feom the income tax which he had judge, and there were to he assistant corn- 
put on the year before. He also proposed a missioners for every county. If a tenant 
reduction of debt to tho amount of sixty wished to purchase his holding, the commis- 
millions by turning short into long annuities, sioners were to advance three-fourths of the 
On 7 April tho claims of Groooe, for which purchose money by way of loan, and there 
Gladstone had pleaded so earnestly in oppo- was to be an absolute parliamentary title, 
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The bill led lo the resignalioiv of George 
Douglas Campbell, duto of Argyll [q. v, 
Siippl.], who oonsiderod lhat Iiis colluaguos 
haddoparlod from sound oconomie prinoiplos. 
lie was succecdud in bis ollico of privy seal 
by Obicbostcr Samuel Forleaouo, lord Oar- 
liiigford fq. v. Slix>p 1.], a loss brilliant but 
more usoTiil minislor. The second reading of 
the bill was moved in the House of Commons 
on 26 April, and the debate continued till 
18 May, when it was carried by 362 to 176. 
Parnell and thirty-five of bis lollowere abs¬ 
tained from voting, on the ground that the 
bill was inadequate, and they did much to 
delay the progress of the measure in com- 
miltee. On 14 July Gladstone strongly de¬ 
nounced their obstructive tactics; but on the 
30th the bill was read a third time. 

In the Ilouaa of Lords very serious altera¬ 
tions were made in committee, most of which 
the Xlouse of Commons refused to accept. 
Ultimately the lords gave way on almost all 
points excepting tlic clause, originally pro¬ 
posed by Pai'noll, for giving the bonolit of 1 ho 
act to tenants already evicted. On IB Aug. 
Gladstone abandoned this clause on the ground 
that Parnell himsolf attached little import¬ 
ance to it. The lords dropped most of Ihoir 
other amendments, and Iho bill became law. 

During this autumn the disturbed state of 
Ireland, despite tho working of the Peaeo 
Preservation Act and the Laud Act, absorbed 
public attention. Speaking at Leeds on 
7 Oct., Gladstone oommi'ed Parnoll very 
unfavourably with O’Oonnoll. Dut whilo 
denouuoiug Parnoll’s conduct, Gladstone 
complained that the loyal classos in Ireland 
were apathetio, and did not givo tho govern¬ 
ment the support wliich it had a right to 
expoct. Pive days afterwards, when receiv¬ 
ing at the Guildhall the freedom of tho city, 
Gladstone excited enthusiastic chuoring by 
announcing that a warrant had boon issuod 
for tho arrest of Parnell and his friends, Mr. 
Sexton and Mr. O’Eolly, on suspicion of 
treasonahlo practices. This warrant was exe¬ 
cuted on the Ifith. The reply to this slop 
was tho issuo from Kilmaiuham gaol by 
the captives of tlie 'no rent’ manifesto, 
urging tho Irish tenants not to pay tlioir 
landlords anything until thoir chiimpions 
were released and thoir arrears woro wiped 
out. Tiio same day the land longue was 
suppressed by the proclamation of tlie lord- 
lioutenant as an illegal body, and tho num¬ 
ber of troops in Iroland was raised to 
twenty-five thousand. On 20 Oct. Glad¬ 
stone addressed a liberal mooting nt Livoiv 
pool, and charged tho leaders of iho land 
league with mnrohing through rnpino to tho 
disraemborment of tho ompLro. 


Parliament mot on 7 Peb.l882 
question was at onco raised on tbs 
by the amondmont of Patrick Jai& 
[q. V.] m favour of homo rule. 0^2 
surprised many of his siipporlei^ end 2, 
of hiB opponouts by directing his argumZ* 
not ngomst the principle of home rulsT'' 
against its petioability under present C 
ditions. ^0 plan, he said, had been 
dneed which would ho workable under il 
Kritisli constitution and which would nm 
vide for the supremacy of the imperial narb^ 
ment. Mr. Plunkot (afterwards Lord 
moro), replying on buhalf of the opposition 
described this speech as at Icosl a nartid 
Biirrondor to tho homo-rulers, and said tbat 
Qladstono could no longer in eonsistencr 
oppose tho Irish demand fora parliamentaw 
inquiry. This was on 9 Peb., and a week 
laloi- Gladstone, in response to 
clinllonges, prolostcd that bis views were 
unchaugod, inasmuch os the question bed 
always boon for him how the supremacy of 
parliament could bo preserved. 

On 20 Poh. Gladstone proposed bis reso- 
lutione for roforining tho procedure of the 
house, of which tho most important wore 
tho adoption of tho closui-e and the appoint¬ 
ment of standing oommitlecs as siiWitutes 
in curtain cases for commillaesof the whole 
IioiiBe._ Tho debate had not proceeded far 
when it was iuton'iiptcd by other mattHs, 

Early in tlio session Lord Dououghmote 
carried, in tho Ilonao of Lords against the 
govornment, the appointment of a select 
committei' to inquire into the ■working of 
tho Land Act. TIic cabinet refused to re- 
cogniso tho commillco, and no ministerislist 
sal upon it. Gladstone took so strong s 
viow of tho coiidiicL of iho lords in seeMng 
to intorfore, as ho put it, with the ptoceed- 
inga of a statiitop'tribunal that on 27 Feb. 
ho moved in tlie Xlouse of Commons s pro¬ 
test against tlie appointment of the com- 
mittoo, which was really a vole of ceneuis 
on tho majority of the other hoiiec. He 
collodiipon tho House of Commons to de< 
claro that such a proceeding was uncoiisti- 
tiitioiial, and dangorous to the peace of Ire¬ 
land. After a long debate his motion was 
carried on 9 h(^oh by 303 to 286. Mean- 
wliilo tho committoe had been appointed, 
and it coiillnuod to sit and take evidence, 
But it prudently abstained from asking the 
commtssionoi's to explain _ Ibeir juuieial 
ducisinus, and nothing practical came of it. 

In Ireland the question of aimara became 
moro urgent, and on 20 March, in a debate 
on Jlr, Jlodmond’s bill for amending the 
Land Act, flludatono stated that ■while bo 
could not consont, after so short an interval. 
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nlleration of the law, the go- 
«mmeatwere not indisposed to deal with 
V™ cific question of arrears which had 
wn fitted from the act by tho-voto of the 
Aeravo crisis occurred soon ahet- 
S in Irish politics. On 28 April Lord 
rnwoer, the lord-lioutonani, resigned on the 
„.teMibl0 ground of weak health. Tie was 
Lceeded by Lord Spencer, who, unlike his 
nredeccssor, had a seat in the cabinet, 
f -While the public were still speculating on 
tie true reasons of this change, Gladstone 
announced on 8 May that Parnell and his 
gpjgues had been i-oleasad from custody, 
that au inquiry would be made into the 
cases of all persona detained on suspicion, 
sad that) a® ® substitute for Forster's act, 
another bUl would he introduced to 
strengthen the ordinary law. Forster re¬ 
signed, and Lord Froderiok Cavendish, Glad¬ 
stone's intimate Mend and nephew by niai'- 
tiage, ms appointed to succeed him. Un 
5 Say Forster explained the grounds of his 
nsignation. He had been unable, he said, 
to concur in the opinion -that -the release of 
the suepeeted persons was justified, either by 
any aatisfactory assurances from them or by 
the condition oflreland. Gladstone, in reply, 
intimated that, in the opinion of the govern- 
nent, the peace of Ireland would be greatly 
furthered by an arrears bill, in which they 
might hme for the support of the Irish homo- 
tnlers. If that reconciliation could he ef¬ 
fected, it would he unreasonable to detain iu 
piison men who might help in carrying it 


oat. 

These sanguine expectations were doomed 
to a teirible disappointment. On 6 May 
Lordikederick Oavendi8li[q.v.] and Thomas 
Henry Burke [q. v.], the unaor-socrolary, 
were murdered in the Phoenix Park. Forster 
made a cluvalrous oflor to return to Ireland 
and carry on the husineas of the castle, but 
this -wos not accepted, and (Sir) George 'fre- 
velyan became chief secretary. On 8 May 
the House of Commons at once adjourned 
after a few brief spocches, in which the ra- 
pnsentatives of all parties expressed thole 
honur of the crime. Gladstone, spealcing 
with an emotion which he hardfy ever 
ehowed in public, depdored the loss of a man 
devoted to the best interests of Ireland. 

On 11 May Gladstone al 1 ended the funeral 
of Lord Frederick Oavendisli, near Chats- 
woTth, end the same evening Sir ’William 
Harcourt introduced a very stringent hill 
for the prevention of crime in Ireland. As 
a set-off against this severe measure, which 
the home-rulors almost unanimously con¬ 
demned, Gladstone, on lb May, introduced 
his arrears hill. The object of this bill, con¬ 


fined to tenancies below the annual value 
of SOf,, was to wipe out arrears of rent in 
Ireland altogether whore the tenants were 
unable to pay them. The sum required for 
this purpose was estimated at 2,000,0001., 
of which Gladstone calculated that three- 
fourths could he obtained from the surplus 
of the Irish church, wliile the rest would 
have to come from the consolidated fund. 
But before this hill or tho crimes hill could 
he seriously discussed, tho opposition raised 
a debate upon what they called the treaty 
of ICilmainham. The opposition had in¬ 
sisted that Parnell’s release was the result 
of a bargain by which he undertook hence¬ 
forth to support tho liberal party in parlia¬ 
ment and to oontrol outrages in Ireland. 
Oorrcspondencc, which it was insisted could 
hear this interpretation, had been produced. 
Mr. Balfour brought the whole subject be¬ 
fore parliament by moving the adjournment 
of the house, and declared that the govern¬ 
ment had incurred indelible infamy. Glad¬ 
stone gave a positive assurance that the 
prisoners had been released because, iu the 
opinion of her majesty’s ministers, there was 
no aulBciont ground for detaining them fur¬ 
ther. lie protested that there had been 
no bargain. An angry debate followed; 
but no division was taken, and the discus¬ 
sion was not renewed. The house then pro- 
coeded with the crimes hill, and sat, for the 
first time in thirty-six years, on Derby day. 
Mr, Dillon took this opportunity to moko on 
elaborato defence of boycotting, in what 
Gladstone called ‘a heartbreaking speech.’ 
Gladstone described boycotting as combined 
iulimidation by means of starvation and 
ruin. The sanction of it, he said, was ‘ tho 
murder which was not to he denounced,’ 
After the drastic application of ‘urgency’ 
rules, and tho suspension of Irish members 
in a hatch, on tho ground that, according to 
(Sir) Lyon (afterwai'ds Lord) Playfair [q, v. 
Suppl.], tho ohairmon of committees, lliey 
had been guilty of combined obstruction, 
the crimes hill was forced through com¬ 
mittee oai^ in July. 

On tho 7th of that month, at tho stage of 
report, the government suffered defeat, 
Gladstone had promised Parnell in oom- 
milteo that he would not insist upon the 
clause which authorised tho police to search 
dwoUing-houses for arms at ni|ht. He ac- 
oordingfy proposed to omit it. Several 
liberals,‘inclumng Mr. George Bussell and 
Mr. F.'W’. Lambton, joined the conservatives 
in protesting against this oonoession, and the 
government wore put in a minority of thir¬ 
teen—the ramelHtes,for whom the oonoes¬ 
sion was made, refusing to vote. Gladstone 
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said that in oi'dinaiv cii'cumstancea the go¬ 
vernment ■would, oiler euoh a vote, have 
dropped the hill, but that the state of Ire¬ 
land made such a course impossible. This 
was on a Eriday; on Monday tho prime 
minister announced that the government 
considered it the more manly course to re¬ 
main at a post which no one was lilrely to 
enw them. 

Imo arrears bill passed without much 
difficulty through tho IIouBe of Commons 
and the opposition did not divide against 
the second reading in the lords. But in 
committee Lord ifalisbury, who had suc¬ 
ceeded Beaconslicld as leader of the conser¬ 
vative peers, carried on amendment which 
made tho bill voluntary, thus enabling every 
landlord to prevent its operation on his 
estate, and, in the opinion of the govern¬ 
ment, making it worthless. The House of 
Commons disagreed, and Lord Salisbury re¬ 
luctantly gave way. 

The ailaira of Egypt came before parlia¬ 
ment several times during tho session, and 
Gladstone’s Egyptian policy was severely 
criticised by some of hia radical followers. 
But at that time Gladstone’s power and in- 
iluonce were such that he could do almost 
anything he liked. Ouring this summer the 
dual control of England and Eranco in 
Egypt practically broke down, though it 
was not formoEy abolished till the following 
January. The authority of the Kliodive 
Tewlik Pasha was threatened by a military 
movement under on adventurous soldier 
colled Arab! Pasha. On 11 June there were 
fatal riots in Alexandria, and tho British con¬ 
sul, (Sir) Charles Cooksou, was wounded, A 
month later, after repeated warnings against 
the armiugof the forts, which was considered 
a menace to tho foreign, and especially tho 
British, ships, Admiral Sir Ercdcriok Beau¬ 
champ Seymour (afterwards Lord Alcoster) 
[q. v.J, bombarded the forts and dostroyed 
thorn. This action on tho part of the British 
government, in which the Erench Chamber 
would not allow the French government to 
assist, led to tho resignation of Bright, who 
declared it to bo a violation of the moral 
law. Gladstone, on tho other hand, main¬ 
tained that tho rnlo of Arahi was a mililaiy 
tyranny, from which it was tho duty of tho 
British government, on account of their posi¬ 
tion in Egypt, to relieve the Egyptian people. 
Bright’s place was filled by Jolin George 
Boubon (afterwards Baton Mouk-Brotton) 
[q. V, Suppl.], and Sir Charles BiUco en¬ 
tered the cabinet for tho first time as presi¬ 
dent of tho local government board. 

On 25 July the reserves were callod out, 
and an expedition was sent, under Sir Garnet 
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Wolseley, to restore order and 
of the ihedive. The 
Pasha was crushed at Tel-el-KeV 
Arahi himself was banished to Covl™ 
On 2d July Gladstono mad^ 
poaranco as chancellor of the 
when he moved a vote of credit r 



relievo the highway rates. HenowtaW 
the income tax from flvepence to 
halfponny, or to eiglitpence for the y/ 
year, within which the whole of the k 
crease was to ho collected. 'ITiis coraS 
the vote of credit, to which the h^ 
agreed on 27 July, hut which turned out to 
bo a very small part of what interferencs 
m Egypt was to cost. On 18 Aus. th# 
IIouBo of Commons adjourned till 24 Oct 
for tho purpose of dealing with QlwlstoM’i 
further resolutions on procedure. Theae 
wore not passed till 2 Boo., when 
was at last prorogued. 'Ihe first rianinU.^ 
providing that closure must he voted hy 
more than two hundred members, oriftto 
minority were less than forty by more than 
otto hundred, was not carried till 10 Nov. 
Tho most important of the other rules wen 
those which established gi'and committee 
and provided thot opposed business could 
not bo token after half-past twelve. 

After tho prorogation severol changes 
were made in tuo cabinet. Gladstouo gave 
lip the chancellorship of the exchequer to 
Iliigh 0. E. Ohildors [q. v. Suppl.]] Lord 
Ilactiiigton bocamo secretary for war; Loid 
Kimberley for India j and Lord Derby joined 
tho liberal government for the first time as 
soci'utary of stale for tho colonies. Onl Sept, 
Archhishop Tait died, and Gladstone gave 
satisfaction to his political opponents, as wdl 
as to his ecclesiastical friends, by nominat¬ 
ing for tho primacy Edward ’White Benson 
[q. V. Suppl.], bishop of Truro. 

Tho labours of this protracted session 
wore too much ovou for Gladstone’s strength. 
Ills health broke down for the time; he 
was ordered to tho south of Erance, and 
tliough parliament did not meet in 1883 till 
16 Eeh., he was unable to be present at the 
opieniiig of the session. 

lie rolnmod, however, before Easter, and 
on 26 April, in the debate upon the Moond 
reading of the affirmation bill, he dalivaiad 
one of hie most eloquout speeches. The bill 
was a vow simple one, for enabling any 
member of parlianiont to make nu affirma¬ 
tion instead of taking an oath. But it was 
regarded as a Bradlaugh relief bill, and 
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"rtSed ■with violence accordingly. Glad- Digna. On S April Gladstone declared that 
t M did not shrink from dealing with the Gordon had full authority to return when- 
religions aspect of the question, and ever he thought proper, and denounced the 
fhfl last part of his speech rends like a ser- plea for military intervention by England 
on Quoting some magnificent lines of ns merely made in the interests of the bond- 
Sieretius he argued that agnosticism and holders. Meanwhile the public became 
ot atheism was the special danger of the anxious about Gordon’s fate, and on 12 May 
time lu a peroration of singular beauty he another vote of censure was moved, this 
[[Mlored the house not to connect the time by Sir Michael Hicks-Beacb, who 
MW of religion with the sense of political complained that the government were doing 
and personal injustice. The hill, however, nothing at all. Gladstone replied that Qor- 
Tfas on 3 May rejected by 292 votes against don had never asked for soldiers, and had 

started on the understanding that there was 
"" In September of this year Gladstone, ao- to he no invasion of the mahdi’s teraito^. 
{ompanied by his old friend Tennyson, took On this occasion both Eorster and Mr. 
a shfltt trip on Sir Donald Currie’s ship, the Goschen severely criticised the government, 
Pembroke Castle, to the north of Scofland, but the motion was rejeoled by a majority 
and afterwards to Copenhagen, where they of twenty-eight. On 28 June a conference 
met several royal personages, including the of the powers, with Lord Granville in the 
pmr. At Kirkwall, where the prime minister ohoir, met in London to arrange the 
and the poet laureate both received the finances of Egypt. But on 2 Aug. Glad- 
freedom of the borough, Gladstone made a stone had to tell the House of Commons 
giaceful speech, contrasting the perishable that it had failed to arrive at any result, and 
nature of the statesman’s fame with the on 11 Aug. Lord Northbrook was sent to 
immortal renown of the great poet. One examine the whole subject at Cairo, 
result of this voyage was the auuouncemeut On 27 Feb. 1684 Lord Derby concluded 
in the following January that her majesty with President Kruger, and two other Boor 
hod conferred a peerage on Tennyson, the delegates, the convention of London, which 
firat poet who entered the House of Lords modified the convention of Pretoria m favour 
(ueudi. of the Transvaal. As regards the power 

During 1883 the rising of the forces of the and position of the queen in relation to ‘ 
maidi in the Soudan placed the Egyptian the South African _ Eepuhlio the word 
gairiaons there iu ^eat danger. On 18 Jan. * Buzeraiuty ’ was deliberately not employed. 
General Charles Gordon [q. v.], formerly though the precise efiect of the disuse 
governor-general of the Soudan, undertook, of tlie term was afterwards disputed. 
St ^e request of the British government. It was provided that treaties between the 
to effect their relief by peaceful means. He Transvaal and all foreign powers except the 
set out for Khartoum, accompanied only by Orange Free State should be subject to the 
hia aide-de-camp, Colonel Stewart, On approval of the British government, The 
12 Feb. it was announced that the Egyptian policy of this convention did not come 
garrison at Sinkat had been cut to pieces by before the House of Oommone till 30 July, 
die mabdi’s forcoe. On the same evening when the debate tamed chiefly upon the 
Sir Stafford Noilhcote rose to move a vote suificiency of the protection exercised by 
ef censure on the Egyptian policy of the the paramount power over the native tribes, 
government. Gladstone’s position was a difii- Gladstone defended the eettlemeut, and aleo 
cult one. He defended himself on the the restoration of Oetewayo, which he de- 
double ground that the great source of evil scribed as the only possible amends for the 
in Egypt was the dual control which he had iniquities of the Zulu war, The important 
inherited from his predecessors, and that questions which afterwards arose between 
einoe the British occupation began valuable the Britieh government and the Boers were 
reforms had been carried out. There was to not then present to any one’s mind, 
be no reconqest of the Soudan, hut the garri- The franchise hill, which woe the principal 

son of Tokor was to be relieved from Buokim. work of this session of 1884, was introduced 
The policy of the government was, in the by Gladstone on 29 Feb. Although his speech 
phrase of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, to ^rescue lasted for two hours, and was a lummoas 
and retire.’ The motion was rq'ected by the exposition of the whole subject, the purport 
narrow majority of eighteen, and a simUar of the hill was extremely simple. It gave 
motion of censure in the House of Lords was to householders and to lodgers in counties 
carried by one hundred, A few days after preoie% the same suffiiage enjoyed by the 
the division came the news that Tokar Lad some classes in the boroughs. It also con- 
surrendered to the malidi’s general, Osman 1 ferred a new right of voting, called the ser- 
TOL. ixn,— sup. 3 B 
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Tice franchise, on men ■who occupied houses 
and looms in respect of their enmloyment. 
Gladstone made a powerful appeal on behalf 
of the agricultural labourers who would be 
chiefly affected by the measure. The bill 
would, he calculated, enfranchise about two 
millions, raising the electorate from tliree 
millions to five. Dealing with the argument 
that the extension of the franchise should be 
accompanied by a redistribution of seats, he 
said that to taie this course would overload 
the bill; but he admitted that franchise 
must be followed by redistribution. This 
was the point on ■which the conservative 
party, who did not oppose the principle of 
the bill, elected to nght. On the second 
reading which was moved on 24 March, 
Lord John Manners (afterwards Duhe ot 
Hutland) proposed an amendment to the 
ofFeot that the bill was incomplete without 
a readjustment of political power, The 
debate was a long one. Gladstone did not 
reply till 7 April, when ho pledged himself 
to bring in, and, if he cmvld, to carry, a 
redistribution hill before parliament was 
dissolved. The second reading of the bill 
was carried on the same night by a majority 
of 130, and after much discussion in com¬ 
mittee the hill was read a third time with¬ 
out a division ou 20 June. 

In the Ilonso of Lords the struggle was 
renewed with more serious results. Lord 
Cairns, ou 7 July, carried an ameudmeut to 
the second reading, by 206 votes to 146, 
which had the effect or suspending the bill 
until a scheme of redistribution was intro¬ 
duced. The refusal of the lords to pass the 
hill excited much popular feeling, and a 
procession of agricultural labourers, who 
marched through the streets of London 
with hop-polos on 21 July, was received 
with Sympathy, Gladstone announced to a 
meeting of his parly, and to the House of 
Commons on 10 July, that parliament would 
he prorogued as soon as possible, and that 
the bill would be reintroduced in an autumn 
session. A subsequent endeavour to arrange 
for the present passa^ of the hill, on the 
understanding that the government would 
not dissolve until a redistribution bill had 
been passed, was unsuccessful. The pro¬ 
rogation of parliament put an end to the bill. 

During tne recess Gfladstone paid a visit 
to his constituents, who received him, if 
possible, with greater enthusiasm than W 
fore. Speaking at Edinburgh'on 80 Aug. 
he declared that the lords claimed to force a 
dissolution, a claim against which he pro¬ 
tested. The next day he dealt with the 
Egyptian question, saying that it was houaur 
and plighted faith whidi led to .the odoupa- 


tion, os the government wereboundl^TH^ 
out even the unwise engagements of S 
predecessors. At this time the oonflictw 
tween the two houses showed no signs of, 
peaceful solution. But compromise 
the air. While Gladstone was i^wtC 
he went to Balmoral, and was foUo^ 
by the Duke of Eiohmond, who soon afef 

On 8 Cot. there appeared in the' Standard’ 
what purported to be the ministerial plan of 
redistribution. The publication was sune^ 
litious, and the autheutioily of the docn 
ment was denied. But it turned out to 
have been drawn up by a committee of the 
cabinet, and, tbough not a final iinh.n.p 
undoubtedly represented the general idiai, 
of the government, and the knowledge of 
their intentions suggested a way out of the 
difficulty. 

_ The second reading of the second fiBnohiae 
bill was moved on 6 Nov., when Colonel 
Stanley (afterwaids sixteenth earl of Derby) 
repeated the amendment of Lord John Man- 
ners. Next day the bill was read a second 
time by a majority of 140; no amendmauts 
were made in committee, and by 18 Nov. 
it was back in the lords. On the 17th the 
terms of the arrangement, now seen to be in¬ 
evitable, wore announced by Gladstone and 
Granville, If the lords passed the fraJndriee 
bill at once, the government would consult 
the leaders of tho opposition upon the de¬ 
tails of their redistribution bill before bring- 
ing it in, and would then proceed with it 
forthwith. On the 181 h the lords read the 
bill a socqnd time without a division; hut 
the committee -was postponed for » fort¬ 
night to give time for the proposed con¬ 
sultation, In this the government were 
ropresonled by Gladstone and Sir Charles 
Dilke; the opposition by Lord Sslisbuiyand 
Sir Stafiord Northcote. An agreement wee 
soon made, and on 1 Dec. Gladstone, in a 
businesslike statement, explained tberedis- 
teibntion bill. All borou^s whose popula- 
lion wos below fifteen thousand.were to be 
merged in the counties, 1 Boroughs whose 
population was under fifty thousand, snd 
which had two memher8,>wera to lose one 
of them. London was to have ithirty-seren 
additional members, though thei city would 
lose two out of fout.’nThe total number of 
members was to beiraisecLftom. 662 > to 670, 
Englaud receiving isix off the additloDsl 
eighteen, and 1 Scotland twelve." The .repre¬ 
sentation of Ireland was mot to be touohed. 
Boroughs and I counties were to be divided 
into districts; each,returning a-single mem- 
bes, except thO' city of London snd towns 
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were on the brinh of war. The difficaltj 
arose about an Auglo-Bussisn commissioa 
which had been ^pointed to settle the 
boundary between llussia and Afghanistan, 
^r Peter Lumsden, the British commis¬ 
sioner, waited for his Bussiau colleague, but 
the Bussian colleague did not come, On 
8 April Oladstone informed the House of 
Oommons that it was true the Bussians, 
under General Komaroff, had attacked an 
Afghan force and occupied Penjdeh, which 
was undoubtedly Afghan teiritoiy. This 
he described as an act of unprovoked 
aggression, and he admitted that the state 
of affairs was grave, though not hopeless. 
On 21 April he gave notice that he would 
ask for a vote of credit to the amount of 
eleven millions, of which four and a half 
would be for the Soudan. The remainder 
wee intended for the navy in case of a 
European war. The prime minister moved 
this vote on 27 April in a speech which took 
the house by storm, and swept away all 
opposition. He dwelt on the country’s 
obligations to the ameer, and upon the for- 
portet8,*to argue that Gordon had not bearance which had been shown in dealing 
srsiled himself of the means of securing with Bussia. He closed an eloquent and 
bjs personal oafety which were open to him. powerful appeal to the patriotism of the 
He afterwards explained that he meant no house by declaring that, subject only to 
reproach to Gordon, but was merely de- justice and to honour, he end,his colleagues 
fening the government. On 24 Feb. Sit would oontinuoUy labour for the purposes 
Ptoffora Northoote moved a vote of censure of peace. When he set down the vote was 
on the government for their failure to rescue at once agreed to amid general cheering. 
Qo^on, and hit. John Morley proposed an On 4 Ma^ Gladstone was able to state that 
amendment against the policy of over- Greet Britain and B.uBaia had accepted the 
throwing the mahdi. Gladstone was thus arbitration of a friendly sovereign, who was 
attacked simultaneously on both sides. In afterwards announced to be the king of 
• reply he pointed out that Gordon had never Denmark. But this arrangement was not 
asW for British troops, and that he went carried out, and the matter was finally 
to^ertoum on an entirely peaceful mission, settled, after Gladstone left office, by direct 
As for the reconquest of the Soudan, he negotiation. 

compared it to chaining the sands of the Once more, and only once, Egypt came 
desert when the winds were howling over before this parliament. The financial mis- 
them. Acknowledging that the situation sion of Lord NortUhroolr, the first lord of 
in Egypt was otitical,he expressed a hope the admiralty, who had left England for 
that they ehould not present to the woiud Cairo in company with Lord Wolseley on 
the spectacle of a disparaged government SO Aug. 1884, had resulted in complete 
and a doubtful Houee of Commons. On failure^ and the financial position of the 
26 Feb. Sir Stafford Northoote’s motion was Egyptian, government was desperate. In 
rejected by the narrow majority of fourteen, these circumstances the powers jointly pro- 
The lords carried o vote of" oensur? by 189 to posed a loan of 9,000,000f,| and on 26 hmoh 
03, Gladstone said very little against hlr. 1885 Gladstone moved m the Ilouse of 
Morley’s amendment, wlucb, indeed^ the go- Qenweons a guarantee for the British share, 
vemment, though it was defeated by a large He proteeted that the loan would giye the 
majori^, practusally adopted. On 11 May powers no right of oontroHiug,Egypt, which. 
Lord Hartingtou announced the obandqn-* m a strictly political senast was true. But 
meat of tl^e Soudan to the mahdi. objection was not unnaturally taken to the 

Meanwhile the relations'between Eng- zightof financialinterferiSnasyfhiQhitwoirid 
land andiBusSi&had become so upsatisfaotoay, inyolye,_ ajad/the motion,,yfiaa only oorriad by 
that on 20 March the reserves were called a mfflority of forty-eight. ' 
out, ond within a month the two countries Op 16 May, just before porliament sepo- 


^h e population between 60,000 and 
msOOO ^A boundary commission was at 
nnce appointed, of which Sir John Lambert, 
Mcratur to the local government board, 
^as chairman. On 4 Deo. this bill was read 

aeeond time in Ibe Ilouse of Oommons, 
and on the 6tb the royal assent was given 

to the fi»nchise bill. . , 

The weakest point in Gladstone’s second 
administration, and the one which led to 
their ultimate defeat, was their policy in 
Eeypti If indeed they can he said to have 
had an Egyptian policy at all. An expedi¬ 
tion under Lord Wolseley had been sent, in 
the autumn of 1884, to rescue Gordon and 
raheve Khartoum. But on 6 Feb. 1886 the 
news reached London that Khartoum had 
fallen on 20 Jan. Lord Wolseley’a expedi¬ 
tion was just too late. The cabinet was im*- 
mediately summoned, and seven thousand 
men ordered to Suakim. Parliament met on 
19Feh., and Gladstone announced that the 
power of the mahdi was to he overthrown at 
Khartoum. lie went on, in language which 
made a painful impression even on his sup- 
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rated for the Whitsuntide recess, Gladstone which was of unusual length, he dealt"^ 
suddenly announced that the goTemment spirit of singular moderation, with a ’' 
would ask parliament to renew some ‘ vain- variety of subjects. He ejspissed a 
able and equitable’provisions of the Irish that it would be possible at an early flat 
Grimes Act. This dissatisfied the radicals, withdraw British troops from Eevni. 1 ° 
and Mr. John Morley gave notice that he supported the reform of the land laws’, h 
would oppose any such measure. lie had, pleaded for unity in the liberal party 'anj 
however, no opportunity of doing so. The tor the freedom of all sections who accenteS 
end of Gladstone’s second administration its main principles to pursue their spLi 
was at hand. On 8 June Childers moved objects. The disestablishment of the EniM 
the second reading of the budget bill, which church he relegated to ' the dim and distal 
proved extremely unpopular. The expend!- courses of the future.’ With regard to the 
ture of the country had run up, for the first Irish quest ion he wrote: ‘ In my opinion not 

time, to 100,000,0001. There woe a deficit now for the first time delivered, Uielinutu 

of 16,000,0001. The opposition attacked clear within which any desires of Ireland 

the budget in form. The particular points constitutionally ascertained, may, and beyond 

which they chose to assail, ohjeotion to which they cannot, receive the assent of 
which was embodied in an amendment to parliament. To maintain the supremacy of 
the second reading by Sir Michael Hicks- the crown, the unity of the empire, and'^all 
Beach, were the increased duties on beer and the authority of parliament necessary for 
rairits, and the addition to the succession tho consorvation of that unity, is the first 
duty on land, which was not accompanied, duly of every representative of tho people, 
as the conservatives argued it should have Subject to this governing principle,*^every 
been, by a relief of local rates. The amend- grant to portions of the country of enlarged 
ment was carried by 264 to 262, and the powers lor the management of their own 
government at once resigned. Six liberals aflairs is, in my view, not a source of danger 
and thirty-nine home-rulers voted with the hut a means of averting it, and is in the 
torioB in this division, from which many nature of a new guarantee for increased co- 
liberals abstained. On 12 June, when Glad- hesion, happiness, and strength.’ Gladstones 
stone formally declared the resignation of address was regarded by the radicals as dis- 
himaelf and his colleagues, the redistribution appointinglytamo, and Mr. Ohambeilamput 
bill, which had not been seriously altered in forward more advanced proposals, 
committee, was passed in the House of On 0 Nov. Gladstone started for his cam- 
Lords, and thua the workof oleotoralrofoi'm paign in Scotland, whore he again dwelt 
was complete. On 18 Juno the queen, who upon the ncod for liberal unity. Even in 
was at Balmoral, sent for Lord Salisbury. Scotland ho disappointed many of his most 
Lord Salisbuiy objected to taking office in a ardent siipporters by intimating that the 
minority witGut an oasuranco that the time was not ripe for the disestabliehment 
liberal party would not impede tho remain- of the Scottish churoh. As for Ireland, he 
ing biiainesB of the session; and on this sub- held that she was entitled to the utmost men- 
ject he had a long correspondence with sure of localsolf-govommout consistent with 
Gladstone, through the queen, which was the integrity of tho United Kingdom. Par- 
read by Gladstone in the house without nell declared that this was the most impot- 
comment on 24 June. It was impossible to tout deliverance on Irish affairs which had 
dissolve parliament hoforo November. Glad- hitherto come from any British statesman, 
atone declined to give any specific underlak- and called upon Gladstone to sayparticnlarly 
ing of support to Lord Salishury during that what his plan of Irish self-government was. 
interval, but ho declared that ho had no in- Speaking at West Calder on 17 Nov.,Glad- 
tention or desire to harass the ministers of stone declined this challenge, saying that Ire- 
the crown. With this Lord Salisbury, at tho land had not yet spoken, and that he awaited 
earnest request of the quccu, had to he con- her verdict. On 21 Nov. appeared a mam- 
tent, and undertook to form an administra- festo from the Irish nationalist party, attack- 
tion. The t^ueen oiTerad Gladstone an earl- ing the liberals in violent terms, and uiging 
dom, but this he respectfully declined; and all Irish electors in Great Britain to vote 
on 20 June he wrote to his committee in Mid- against those who had coerced their countty. 
lothian that he was prepared to contest the On 28 Nov. Gladstone, turning aside, ss he 
county once more. so reodily did, from party politics, d^vered 

Both sides hod ample time to (prepare for an address u;^u the historical associations 
the general election, and it was not till ofEdinburgh, to which he had just presented 
IS Sept, that Gladstone issued his address a new market cross in place of the old one 
to his constituents. In this document, long since destroyed. On 27 Nov. the result 
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of the Midlothian election Tvas declared. 
Oladstone’s majority sumaased expectation. 
He defeated (Sir) Charrea Dalrymple, the 
ooneerratiTe candidate, by more than two 
to one the numbera being for Gladatone 
7 879 ibr Dalrymple 3,346. But the Eng- 
luh eieotiona were not altogether favourable 
to the liberal party. The fall of Khartoum 
and the death of Gordon weighed heavily on 
the public mind, and they turned many votea 
agemst Gladatone. In the Engliah boroughs, 
tfliere the doctrine of 'fair trade,' which 
troxdd have limited the policy of fiee ex¬ 
change by confining it to our intercourse 
trith countries that were not protectionist, 
found many supporters, and conservatives 
tton in consequence many seats,! 

At Edinburgh on 9 Nov. Gladstone had 
called upon the countiy to return a liberal 
majority which would be strong enough to 
act gainst a combination of conservatives 
and Parnellites. Even liberals, he added, 
could not be trusted to deal fairly with the 
Irish question if it were in the power of the 
Irish members to turn them out at any mo-' 


ment. 

The final result of the election was a new 
House of Commons composed of 333 liberals, 
249 conservatives, and 86 followers of Par¬ 
nell. Thus the conservatives and the Par- 
ndlites combined, as they had been com¬ 
bined at the general election, exactly balanced 
the liberal party in the house. Such a con- 
tod state of things had never existed before, 
and every possible form of speculation about 
the future was freely indulged in. But on 
16 Dec. there appeared, simultaneously in 
the ‘ Standard ’ and the ' Leeds Mercury,’ a 
paragraph to the efiect that Gladstone had 
made up his mind to propose a scheme of 
home rme, with an Irish legislature sitting 
at Dublin, and an Irish executive responsible 
for Irish affairs. Gladstone at once tele¬ 
graphed that this statement was published 
without his knowledge or authority. But 
no stronger or more direct denial was forth¬ 
coming. 

This declaration of Gladstone's views on 
home rule, or what he called this speculation 
on them, took his former coUoagues, most of 
whom he hod not consulted, by eurprise. 
Lord Hortington announced that he knew 
nothing about them, and Mr. Cbamberlain 
spoke os if they were new to him. It after¬ 
wards tamed out that, towards the end of 
December, Gladstone bad, both in conver¬ 
sation and by letter, urged Lord Salisbury, 
through Mr. Balfour, to take up the Irish 
question, on the ground that it ought not 
to he made a subject of dispute between 
parties. Lord Salisbury acknowledged the 


communication, but deemed it undesirable 
to forestall the statement of policy which he 
had to moke when parliament met. Glad¬ 
stone remarked to Mr. Balfour that, unless 
the Irish problem were speedily solved, the 
party of violence and assassination would 
get the u^er hand in Ireland. Parliament 
met on 12 Jan. 1886. On 21 Jan., speak¬ 
ing to the address, Gladstone declared that 
home rule was not a question of partyj and, 
turning to the new members, he reminded 
them that, as an ‘ old parliamentary hand,’ 
it would not be wise for him to make a 
premature disclosure of his plans. But he 
significantly added that the maintenance of 
the empire, though an excellent object, in 
which they were all agreed, was not enough 
to constitute a pohey. The resignation of 
Lord Carnarvon, and the appointment of 
"William Henry Smith [q, vj to be chief 
secretary for Ireland, with a seat in the 
cabinet, were immediately followed by a 
notice from Sir Michael Hicks-Beacb, leader 
of the House of Commons, that a bill would 
be introduced for the suppression of the 
national league. This notice, Gladstone 
afterwards said, convinced him that the con¬ 
servatives would not deal with home rule, 
and that he must therefore take his own 
independent course. An opportunity for 
digpTacmg the government foUowed imme¬ 
diately. On 26 Jan. Mr. ,T esse Collings moved 
an amendment to the address in favour of 
giving local bodies compulsory power to 
obtain land for allotments. Gladstone spoke 
in support of the amendment, which was 
carried against the government by a majority 
of seventy-nine, of which seventy-four were 
home-rulers. 

Lord Salisbury at once resigned, and on 
1 Feb. the queen sent for Gladstone. A. 
formidable split in the liberal party followed. 
Lord Ilartingtoo refused to loin a govern¬ 
ment pled^d to consider lavourably the 
question 01 home rule, and his example was 
followed by Mr. Gosohen and Sir Henry 
James. It was known that Bright and Lord 
Selborne were hostile to any material change 
in the act of union. On the other hand, 
Gladstone had the aid of Lord Spencer, lately 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland; of Sir Fatrer 
Hurschell, formerly solirator-general, who 
became lord cbancmlor; of Lord Bosebery, 
whose appointment to the foreign office gave 
general satisfaction; of Lord Granville, who 
joined the cabinet as colonial secretary; and 
of Mr. John Morley, who became ohiw secre¬ 
tary for Ireland, with a seat in the cabinet, 
where Lord Aberdeen, the new lord-lieute¬ 
nant, had no place. 

Mr. Ohamberlain, who entered the cabinet 
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with somd reluctance as’president of the 
local government board, and (Sir) George 
Trevelyan, who was secretary for Scotland, 
soon resigned (26 March). Gladstone, in his 
address to his constituents, reiterated the 
necessity of preserving imperial unity, but 
urged at the same time that no half measures 
would suillce, and that, in dealing with Ire- 
land, they must go to the source and seat 
of mischief. 

On 8 April Gladstone brought in his 
homo rule bill, He began by observing that, 
in the opinion of the cabinet, the question 
of home rule was closely connected with the 
question of the land, and that, but for the 
fear of overloading the measure, he would 
have dealt with them both at the same time. 
As it was, a land bill would almost imme¬ 
diately follow. Ha protested that he had 
no intention of repealing the union. He 
proposed to create a legislative body, which 
would sit in Dulilin, for dealing with alfairs 
exclusively Irish. The Irish representative 
peers would cease to ait in the House of 
Lords, and the Irish members would cease 
to sit in the House of Commons. Ireland 
would tax herself in all branches of taxation 
except customs and excise. The balance of 
customs and excise duties, after the dis¬ 
charge of Ireland's obligations to the British 
government, would be paid into the Irish ex¬ 
chequer. Certain powers would be reserved 
to the imperial parliament, affecting the 
crown, the army, the navy, and foreign or 
colonial relal ions. The Irish leg islat<ira would 
be expressly prohibited from endowing any 
religions body. In that legislature there 
would he two orders. The first order would 
consist of the twenty-eight representative 
peers, and seventy-five other members elected 
every ten years on a property franchise of 
2001. a year. This body would have the 
right of delaying, but not of ultimately de¬ 
feating, bills passed by the other and moro 
strictly elective order. The second order 
would consist of the 103 Irish members now 
sitting at Westminslcr, and 101 others 
elected in the some way. Tho vlcerojr would 
hold office permanently, and the disability 
of catholics Tor the viooroyalty would be re¬ 
moved. The present judges would have tho 
right of retiring on Ml pensions, and all 
civil servants in Ireland would have tho 
same right after two years. The royal Irish 
constabulary, so long os it existed, would 
remain under imperial control, and one third 
of its cost would be supplied from the impe¬ 
rial exchequer. To the general expenditure 
of the United Kingdom Ireland would con¬ 
tribute a proportion of one in twenty-six. 
At Ibe conclusion of bis speech Gladstone 


referred to the complete sueosas nri! 
rule in the British colonies, and dml a ' 
that fact the inference that it would 
equally successful in Ireland. The next .i. 
hlr. Ctamherlain rose to explaiiSS 
for his resipiit on. But sp^cTC 

interrupted Sy Gladstone, when he rttenipM 

to deal with his objections to the landW 
which had not yet been introduced, and was 
known only to the cabinet. This wesft 
first public altercation between Mr Oham 
berlain and his former chief. The dehaT» 
lasted till 13 April when Gladstone mM 
He then said that the exclusion of thelrisli 
members, to which Mr. Ohamherlain and 
other speakers had especially objected aa 
infringing the principle of no taxation with¬ 
out representation, was not vital to the bill 
Meeting the argument that the country had 
given the government no 'mandate' for 
home rule, he retorted that there was equally 
no mandate for ooeroioii. He maintained 
that his plon held tho field, and that, thonrh 
it had many enemies, it had no rival. “ 
The bill was then read a first time with¬ 
out a division, and on 16 April Gladstone 
introduced the land purchase bill. This he 
described as the second portion of the 
ministerial scheme, and neeessaiy for the 
maintenance of social order. England, he 
said, wa.e responsible for the power of the 
Irish landlords, and for tho mischief which 
some of them had done. It was therefore 
incumbent upon parliament to give them an 
opport un i 1 y of withdrawing from the countw 
if they did not like home rule. Accori 
Ingly, those of them who desired it would 
bo bought out. Tho Irish legislature would 
set up a stale authority to be the instrument 
of purchase, and the requisite sum would be 
advanced through a three per cent, stock, 
All agricultural landlords would have the 
option of selling their estates, of which the 
occuinurs would become the proprietors. 
But a tenant whose annual rent was less 
than 41. would nob he compelled to buy, and 
in the congosted districts the proprietor 
would he the state authority. 'Tlie terms 
would be twenty years' purchase on judicial 
rents. "Where no judicial rents had been 
fixed, the prices would be settled by the 
land court. The amount of the stock to be 
immediately issued would be 60,000,0001., 
but it was po.ssiblo tliat that sum might 
ultimately bo more than doubled. The 
interest was to he collected by the stats 
authority, and paid into the treasury through 
a recoiver-goAeral, who would- be a British, 
not an Irish, officer. This bill also was read 
a first time without a division j but it went 
no further. 
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"'The delate on the second reading of the and he at once resumed the lead of the 
iinme rule bill began on 10 May, and was liberal party. 

tolonged with intervals till 7 June, In August 1886 Gladstone went for a short 

Gladstone, in moving that the bill be read a holiday to Bavaria, and visited at Munich 
Mcond time, intimated that he w'ae not un- his venerable friend, Dr. DoUinger, the ex¬ 
iting to reconsider the question oT re- communicated leader of the old catholics, 
taining the Irish members at Westminster, On the eve of his departure appeared an in- 
thou^ he gave no hint of the manner in teresting pamphlet, in which he explained, 
wHch this could bedone. In a spirited porora- among other things, how he came to take 
tion he declared that the path of boldness up home rule. The first part of it, called 
the path of safety, and he called upon the ‘ History of an Idea,’ w’as autobiographi- 
his opponents to soy what they considered cal. He ha'd never, he wrote, publicly con- 
■^as the alternative to homo rule. Lord demned homo rule in principle, nor pro- 
Hartiugten moved the rejection of the bill nounced it to be at variance with the oon- 
iB a powerful speech. It was assailed from stitutiou. In the second part of his pam- 
both sides of the house, and, apart from phlet, called ‘ Lessons of the Elections,' 
Gladstone’s own speeches, it was feebly de- Gladstone analysed tbs position of the mo- 
fended, w'ith the exception of a vigorous jority. He pointed out that, while the pro- 
apology, in the classical sense of the term, portion of liberal unionists to liberals was 
from Mr. Morley. On 7 Juno Gladstone among the peers five-sixths, it was among 
rose to reply. Ilia speech was admitted the working classes no more than one- 
both hy Mends and foes to be, from a twentieth. He showed that Ireland, Soot- 
rhetorical point of view, one of the finest land, and Wales were all in favour of home 
be delivered. He began with an appeal to rule, England alone being against it. Ex- 
thehistoryofCanada, whichhadbaenbrought aggerated apprehensions of the consequences 
from active rebellion to enthusiostio loyalty to which the land purchase bill would 
by the concessiou of home rule. He pm- lead were, he believed, the real cause of his 
dictedthot,U'thiscontroversywereprolongeJ, defeat, and that bill was altogether dead, 
the hideous features of the transactions by Finally, he contended that home rule was, 
which the union was accomplished would in its essence, a conservative policy, 
inevitably be brought to light. He called The year 1887 opened with an attempt to 
upon the house to listen to the voice of Ire- reconcile the conflicting elements of the 
Iwid, now for the first time clearly heard, liberal party, which came to be known as 
He implored them not to strengtlieu the the round table conference. Gladstone, 
party of violence by rejecting her constitu- who bad been favourably impressed by a 
tional demands. When he sat down, the recent speech of Mr. Chamberlain, wrote on 
^vision was called, and the bill was re- 2 Jan. a public letter to Sir William Har-* 
iected by a majority of thirty—343 against court, in which he suggested that represea- 
813. Ninety-three liberals voted against tatives of the home-rulers and liberal 
the bill. unionists might meet and endeavour to re- 

On 8 June the cabinet decided to dis- move the causes of difierence between them, 
solve parliament. The queen objected to A meeting followed, but nothing came of 
a second dissolution within seven months, the consultation. 

But Gladstone persisted, holding that any During the parliament of 1880-02, Glad- 
other com'se would be ' showing the white stone, with apparently unabated energy, not 
fealJier.* The result was disastrous to home merely pressed his Irish policy on the atten- 
rulo. There were returned at the general tion of the country by numberless speeches 
election 316 conservatives, seventy-eight in and out of parliament, but in alliance 
liberal unionists—as those liberals who left with the Irish members of parliament he lost 
Gladstone called themselves—101 liberals no opportunity of criticising with passionate 
who adhered to him, and eighty-five Fat- ardour successive incidents in the efforts of 
nellites as before. This gave the conser- the conservative government to secure law 
vtttives and liberal imionuts combined a and order in Imland hy a rigorous adminis- 
working majority of 113. On 20 July tration of a new coercion law. When the 
Gladstone’s cabinet resigned. The queen Parnell commission relieved the Irish leader 
sent for I^ird Salisbury, who, on the refusal of the suspicion of writing letters, which 
of the liberal unionists to join him in office, the ‘ Times' had printed as his, condoning, 
formed a purely conservative ministry. All the Pheenix Park murders [see Pabhuix, 
idea of retirement seemed to have vanished OHABtes Stewaet f Pmott, Kiohabd], Par- 
from Gladstone’s mind. He had been re- nell was for a time a hero of the liberal 
turned withont opposition for Midlothian, party. On 22 May, at a meeting of the 
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"Women’s Liberal Federation in the Gros- 
venor Gallery, Gladstone took the oppor¬ 
tunity of publicly shaking hands with him. 

On one important subject Gladstone found 
himself in 1880 at variance with many of 
his supporters. The maturity of Prince 
Albert Victor (afterwords Duke of Olarence) 
[q. V. Suppl.], now twenty-four, and the 
approaching marriage of Princess Louise of 
"W^es to tho Duke of Fife, induced Queen 
"Victoria to ask for an addition to the grants 
made by parliament for the maintenance 
of the royal family. A select committee, 
of which Gladstone was a member, was 
appointed by the House of Commons to 
consider the queens message. In the com¬ 
mittee Gladstone proposed, and the govern- 
mont agreed, that a quarterly payment of 
9,0001. should be granted to the prince of 
"Wales, that out of this he should provide 
for his own children, and that no further 
application should be made to parliament. 
"Wlion, on 2C .July, IV. II. Smith, ns 
lender of tho house, moved tlie adoption of 
this report, it was opposed by the Tadioals, 
Gladstone strongly supported the govoni- 
ment, and, in an eloquent speech, rapturously 
applauded by tho conservative party, pleaded 
for maintaiiiin |7 the British monarchy, not 
only with dignity, but with splendour. He 
carried with him the Irish vole. But tiie 
radicals went into the other lobby. On 
26 July 1680 Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone cele¬ 
brated their golden wedding. Perhaps tho 
most interesting part of tho anniversary was 
an all'eotionate letter to Mrs. Gladstone* from 
the venerable Cardinal Manning, who had 
been estronged from her liushaud by tho 
oontrovoisy over the '\’'a1ican decrees, but 
was a worm supporter of home rule for Ire¬ 
land, 

At the beginning of September 1889 
Gladstone, always anxious to promote 
friendly relations with France, paid a week’s 
visit to Paris with his wife. On the 7th he 
was entertained at dinner by a number of 
politicians, chiolly free-traders, and in re¬ 
sponse to the toast of his health, proposed 
by M, L6on Say, delivered in Fronoli a cor¬ 
dial speech on the natural links between the 
two countries. Ills presence and hie re¬ 
marks met with a worm welcome from the 
French press. At the end of the year Parnell 
spent some days as a guest at Ilawarden. 

During the spring and summer of 1890 
the prospects of the liberal party were highly 
Javourable. The by-eloctions were going 
against the government, and many conserva¬ 
tives were beginning to doubt the wisdom 
of Mr. Balfour's policy iu Iroland. But in 
November there came a sudden change. 


PMnell had been made co-iespond^^rirT 
divorce case, and on 17 Nov. iudBmmt^ 
given against him. On 22 Nov 
annual meetmg^of the national liberal 

ference at ShelBeld, Sir Wmiam hScom 
ond Mr. Morley, who were present infZ, j 
Gladstone that,’in the unSKS 
of the liberal delegates, the contmuMce® 
Parnell at the head of tho nationalist pattv 
wo^d mean the abandonment of home tall 
by English liberals. On 24 Nov. Gladstone 
wrote a letter to Mr. Morley, which \ 7 B 8 
be shown to Parnell and to Mr. Justin Me 
Carthy, hut not to the other Irish natift«„ i 
i&ts, if Parnell voluntarily retired. Glad, 
stone wrote that, if Parnell remain^ where 
he was, many friends of home rule would 
be estranged and Gladstone’s own leader, 
ship would he made ‘almost a nullity' The 
letter was sent to Mr. McCarthy, who’failed 
in his eflbrts to communioats with Parnell 
aiid on the 2r)th, the day of the meeting of 
parliament, Parnell was unanimously re¬ 
elected chairman by his colleagues. Atthat 
date tho terms of Gladstones letter were 
not known to the Irish members. It wasnuh- 
lishcd immediately afterwards. On 20 Nov. 
Parnell replied in a manifesto, which ini 
formed tho Irish people that he was being 
thrown to the ‘ English wolves.’ He bmI 
that when he stayed ot llowarden in De¬ 
cember 1881), Glacistono told him that under 
the next home rule hill the Irish members 
were to he reduced in number to thirty- 
four, and tho imperial parliament was to 
have e.volusive control over the question of 
Irish loud. The judges ond tho polios were 
also to be withdrnsvn from the jurisdietion 
of the Irish lepslatiiro. Parnell added that, 
on 10 Nov. 1800, ho refused Mr, Motley's 
offer of tho chiof socrotaryship for Ireland, 
and of a legnl ollice under the crown, which 
it was resolved to confer on another Itisk 
niombor. Ho declared that Irish national- 
iste wore now independont of all English 
parties. Both Gladstone and Mr, Morley im¬ 
mediately doniod altogolher Parnell’s state¬ 
ments in regard to their intercourse with 
him. 

In consequonco of Gladstone’s letter a 
second mooting of tho Irish party was held 
on 1 Dec. in committee-room 15 of the 
UouBO of Oommons, and Parnell was caUed 
upon to resign. He agreed to do so if 
Gladstone gave an assurance that Ireland 
should be allowed to manage her own police 
and legislate for her own land. Gladstone 
refused anv pledge, but intimated that no 
home rule bill could be carried or ought to 
ho proposed which did not meet with the 
general concurrence of the Irish people. 
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of those present, being 
f!f« Wthclrew to another room, de- 
Pi^mU from the leadership, and 
Mr McCarthy as sessional chairman, 
n 3 Oct 1891 Gladstone attended the 
■finff of the National Liberal Federation 
rtewastle, and gave his support to a 
.riffl of proposed measures-which -was called 
WswcasSe programme, and for the next 
if ttauif.UM 
Putting home rule first, he added 
^^the disestablishment of the Welsh and 
ZMth churches, local veto, one man one 
rota the payment of election expenses from 
'”>,4 funds, and the establishment of parish 
Jouncils He declared that if the House of 
fords were to throtv out a home rule bill 
Mssed by the House of Commons, it -would 
Income a dangerous power between th“ 
throne and the people. 

The parliament of 1886 was dissolved on 
29 June 1892. In view of the appeal to the 
coantiy the London trades council eame 
on a dentation to Gladstone on 16 June, 
and at M him to tnhe up the question of a 
leeal eight hours’ day. Gladstone’s reply 
was a refusal. He said that Ireland had 
the first claim upon him, and that he could 
not at his age embark upon great changes 
5 ii4 as the deputation desired. He had 
striven his utmost for the working classes, 
and in proof of this proposition he said, 
‘I appeid to my life.’ Gladstone’s address 
contained no information about a future 
hoBB rule bill, nnd is chiefly remarkable for 
having been writton, os he said, in the 
axW-lfth year of his political life, when he 
could not expect to face another general 
election. The day after it was written, 
2B June, he went to Chester to speak at 
a hharal meeting. On his way ^e was 
struck in the eyo with a hard piece of 
gingerbread, whiob gave him great pain 
and inflicted rather serious irqury. The 
identity of the thrower, a woman, wi 
discovered by the police, but Gladstone de¬ 
clined to prosecute her. In spite of the 
pain, he made his speech, and announced 
that if the lords tluew out a home rule bill 
he should not regard it os a proper nound 
for dissolving parliament. On 80 J^ne he 
spoke with oil hie old energy at the music 
lull in Edmhurgh, and afterwards made a 
succession of speeches at Glasgow and else¬ 
where, But he did not satisfy public 
curiosity about his intentions, and the eu- 
thusiasm of Scotland for him was perceptibly 
diminished. His own majority in Mid¬ 
lothian sank firom more thou four thousand 
to less than seven hundred. His opponent 
was General Andrew Wauchope [q.v. Suppl.] 


The result of the election was the return of 
S56 liberals, including Irish nationalists, 
and of 316 conservatives, including liberal 
unionists, who suffered more severely than 
any other party. This gave a minority of 
forty for Gladstone and home rule. The 
government determined to meet the new 
parliament on 4 Ang. 

On 8 Aug. the queen’s speech was read, 
and Mr. Asquith’s amendment of no confi¬ 
dence in the ministry was carried, on 
11 Aug., by 350 votes against 310. Glad¬ 
stone spoke on the second night of the 
debate, hut declined to say what he would 
do if he were the head of the liberal govern¬ 
ment. He expressed, however, an opinion 
that the Coercion A.ct of 1887 shornd he 
repealed, and intimated that he should not 
resign office if the home rule bill were rejected 
by the House of Lords. lu conclusion, he 
said that the question of Ireland was to him, 
personally, almost everything, and that he 
remained in public life to settle it. After 
the division the government at once re- 
sij^ed, and on 15 Aug. Gladstone accepted 
omoe as first lord of wie treasury and lord 
privy seal. 

Never was a government formed under 
greater difficulties than was Gladstone’s 
third and last administration, The prime 
minister was eighty-two, and, though his 
strength was unabated, the infirmities of 
age were creeping upon him. His power 
of hearing was greatly diminished. The 
majority was entirely ^pendent upon the 
Irish vote, and the Irish party itself had not 
been reunited by the death of Mr. Parnell in 
October 1891, Some of the liberal leaders, 
including Lord Bosebery, returned to office 
-with great reluctance. Gladstone strength¬ 
ened his administration by including in 
it some -vounger liberals of promise. Mr. 
Asquith became borne secretary; Mr, Arthur 
Aclimd, minister of eduoation, with a seat 
in the cabinet,- and Sir Edward Grey, under¬ 
secretary for foreign affairs. 

On 24 Oct, Gladstone delivered the first 
Bomanes lecture in the Sheldonian t4atre 
in Oxford; his subject was mediaeval uni¬ 
versities. Two years before he had spent a 
week in rooms at All Souls’, of which he 
had been elected honorary fellow in 1868, 
and he had addressed the Union Society on 
his favourite subject, Homer. 

On 8 Dec. Gla^tone received the freedom 
of Liverpool, his native town, and gave 
some picturesque recollections of Liverpool 
os he first knew it. ^ 

Parliament did not meet in 1893 till 
81 Jan,, after which it sat in every month 
throughout the year except October. Not 
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till 13 Feb. did Gladstone find an oppor¬ 
tunity to introduce his second home rule 
hill. It ■vras substantially, though not in 
detail, the same as the first, with the impor¬ 
tant exception that the Irish members were 
for some purposes to have the power of 
voting in the imperial parliament. Their 
number was to be reduced from 103 to 
eighty, and they were not to vote upon any 
purely British question! but upon a pro¬ 
posal that an English or Scottish measure 
should be extended to Ireland they would 
still be entitled to do so. The opposition 
did not divide against the first reading of 
the bill. 

On 6 April, when Gladstone moved the 
second reading, he gave what he called a 
summary, and his opponents called a carictt- 
ture, of the assumptions upon which resistance 
to the bill was grounded. Ha protested 
against the hypothesis, which he declared to 
be contradicted by history, that Irishmen 
would not loyally carry out their obliga¬ 
tions both to their own country and to Great 
Britain. In defending the financial clauses 
of the bill he gave it as his opinion that 
Ireland had long paid to the imperial 
exoliequer a sum greatly in oxcoss of her 
matorml re.sourcea as oomparod with thoao 
of England, In conclusion he said that, if 
this bill were rejected, tho rosponsibillty for 
the denial of justice to Ireland would lie 
upon the nation as a whole. The rejection 
of the hill was moved by Sir Michael llichs- 
Beach, and the debate lasted till 31 April, 
when Gladstone replied upon tho whole of 
it. While maintaining that his original 
strictures upon the land league in 1881 were 
justified by the excesses which it then coun¬ 
tenanced, but had afterwards repudiated, 
he admitted that without the laud league 
there would have been no Land Act. The 
second reading was carried by 347 voles to 
304. On 8 May tho discussion in committee 
began, Gladstone himself took personal 
charge of it, assisted by Mr. Morley as chief 
deoietary, and by the law olficora of the 
crown in England, Tho Irish law nllicers 
had no seats in the house. History rucoifis 
no more marvellous example of physical 
and mental vigour in a man of eighty- 
three, He scarcely over loft the house, ho 
spoke on almost every amoiidmeut, and he 
developed resources of illustration as well 
as argument, which, if they did not always 
promoto the rapid progress of the measure, 
excited the wonder of the house. Not many 
changes wjsre made, though on 16 May the 
government accepted an amendment from 
Sir Henry (afterwards Lord) James, which 
expressly reserved the supremacy of the irapo- 


rial parliament. But the biU , 

with great pertinacity, and it bacameS 
that without some chanire of Tim-j ^ 
could not be passed wX « 

ordinary session. At length, on 28 
prime minister announced that he woX J.' 
pose a motion for closure by comtuJfmT?' 
5n specific days, to be set forth 
tiou, the debate on fixed portions ofS 
would come to an end, and at ten o’clock 
chairman woidd, by order, proceed to 


chair. On tho 29th theresolutionwasinoid 
by Gladstone, who quoted in its favour til 
precedent of the Grimes Aot passed bv I 
same method in 1887. The motion was m 
tied by a majority of thirty-two. On 12 jl 
Gladstone made a concession to tbamaiontT 
of his English supporters by ollowiiith; 
Irish members to vote, as at present, &,fl 
purposes whatsoever. But this was 0 * 
earned by twenty-seven votes. It was not 
till 80 Aug. that the third reading 
moved by Gladstone, who reminded tie 
house that eighty-two days had been spent 
upon tho bill, and maintained that, in spite 
of what was called the gag, all its caidmal 
principles had been discussed. The opposition 
to the third reading was led by Mr, Oomt. 
nay. On 1 Sept, it finally passed the Hoiue 
of Ooinmons by a majority of thh'ty-four,oj 
nine less than had carried the second tes^e. 
In tho House of Lords the second reading 
was moved on 6 So^t. by Lord Spencei, 
Tho Duke of Dovoiishire proposed its tqec- 
tion, and on 8 Sept, it was rejects by an 
enormous mnj ority. The contents were forty- 
one, tlio not-contents were 419. No step was 
taken by the government in consequence of 
this vote, and the Ilonso of Commons pro¬ 
ceeded with the business of supply till 
21 Sept., when it adburued till 3 Nor. tor an 
autumn sitting. On 27 Sept. GWone 
spoku at Edinburgh, and in mysterioua lan¬ 
guage predicted that another session would 
not pass without seeing home rule again 
appear above tbo waves. 

lYhen thn House of Oommons met on 
3 Nov. 1898, nothing more was heard of the 
Welsh church suspensory bill, which had 
beon discussed in tho earlier part of the 
year; but the house proceeded to take up 
the parish councils bill, whidi had only been 
introduced, and tbo employers'liability Mil, 
which bad passed through the standing com¬ 
mittee on law. The parish councus MU 
was opposed in its later stages with great 
vehemence. The session had to be pio- 
tractod over Christmas, and the bill was not 
sent to tbo House of Lords till 10 Jan, 1894. 
The house adjourned for only a few days at 
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.WM9, meeting again on 27 Deo. On 
u .Mtii an aereeable incident Taried the 
‘'“nSpoUCl discusaion. Itwas Glad- 
'S birthdoy, and Mr. Bal- 

2 on belialf of the conaervatira party, 
ffi.Md him ooDwatalations, -whicli he oor- 
Zur acknowle^d. Early in Jpwy 
n^onewent for a short holiday to Biarritz, 
• farourite resort of his old age ; and 
while he ■tws there on 21 Jan. flie ‘ Pall 
ATell Gazette ’ announced, ap^pnrently on au- 
^hnritr that the prime minister had deter- 
Sned to resign. There followed a carefully 
joalified contradiction, but not from Glad¬ 
stone himself. In reply to inquiries. Sir 
AleemonWest, an old friend andformer se¬ 
nary who was staying with him at Biarritz, 
sent along telegram, in which he denied that 
the pnnie minister had formed any such in¬ 
tention. He remarked that Gladstone's eye- 
aeht was giring him trouble, which added 
wnsiderabfy to the burdens of office. He 
was in fact, suffering from cataract, for 
wUch he aftarwarde underwent a successful 
opeistion. Before his return to London in 
Pebtoaty a oondict between the two houses 
ant hb, Asquith’s employers’ liability bill 

K ' ced a serious crisis. The House of 
introduced a clause for conditional 
contracting out, to which they resolutely 
adhered. The consequence of the deadloclc 
was the loss of the bul. Gladstone intended 
to move on 20 Feh. that the commons dis¬ 
agree with the lords’ amendment, and to 
tatoaffirision. But the speaker ruled that, 
as the lords had adhered without modifica¬ 
tion to an amendment rejected by the com¬ 
mons, either the amendment must be accepted 
or the bill must be dropped. Gladstone 
could only move the withurawal of the bill, 
and this impotent conclusion deprived his 
speech of much of its force, as it deprived 
me division of all meaning. 

On 1 March, however, he returned to the 
subject, in conneotion with the parish coun¬ 
cils bill, and took the opportunity of re¬ 
viewing the whole history of the conflict 
between lords and commons. The lords had 
in committee so entirely altered this bill, 
which established district as well as parish 
coimcils, that it was hardly recognisable by 
its authors. The House of Commons refused 
to accept any important amendment made 
by the lords. Lord Salisbury was for fight¬ 
ing the matter out, even at the risk of losing 
the bill; but as the Duke of Devonslure and 
the liberal unionists declined to foUow him 
he gave way. Most of the lords’ amendr- 
mests wero abandoned, and they adhered 
only to two. One of these altered the size 
of the parish entitled to a council from two 


hundred to three hundred. The other left it 
with the charity commissioners to decide 
whether in each case a parish council should 
have control of charities. Bather than drop 
the bill, Gladstone yielded on these two 
points. But he added that, in his opinion, 
the relations between the two houses had 
become intolerably strained, and that the 
controversy must now go forward to its 
close. ‘ For ourselves,’ he said, speaking for 
the cabinet, and amid the enthusiastic ap¬ 
plause of his followers, ‘ we take frankly, fuUy, 
and finally, the side ofthe House ofCommons.' 
This was his last speech, although his hearers 
were ignorant of the fact, and indeed his lost 
appearance, in an assembly where he had sat 
with scarcely a break for more than ebety 
years. It is reasonable to inferthatGladstone 
would have appealed to the country against 
the lords at that time if he had been able to 
conduct a political campaign, and if he had 
been supported by his colleagues; but his 
physical powers were exhausted. The mar¬ 
vellous energy which he had displayed in 
the summer, when the home rule bill was 
before the house, deserted him when it had 
been disposed of, and the avenues of his 
senses, os he pathetically said, were closing. 

On 8 March parliament was prorogued 
after an unexampled session of thirteen 
months, to meet again for a new one on the 
12th. But it met with another prime mini¬ 
ster, On the day of the prorogation Glad¬ 
stone resigned, and the queen made no effort 
to retain his services. She at once sent for 
Lord Bosebery. Gladstone was not con¬ 
sulted upon the choice of his successor. The 
queen, in strict accordance with the consti¬ 
tutional principle laid down in 1846 by Sir 
Bobert Peel, acted wholly upon her own 
initiative. 

It is characteristic of Gladstone’s mental 
energy and versatility that on the very day 
of his retirement he completed his transla¬ 
tion of Horace’s ' Odes.’ Among the many 
attempts to perform an apparently impos¬ 
sible task, Gladstone’s holds a high place. 
It is scholarly, lucid, and dignified. If it 
wants the lightness and ease which are part 
of Horace's inimitable charm, it shows a per¬ 
fect appreciation of an author whose ideas, 
tastes, and thoughts were removed by on 
iufi.nite distance from those of the trans¬ 
lator. 

Gladstone’s involuntary retirement was 
received by all parties with respectful regret, 
liord Salisbury said that 'the country had 
lost the most brilliant intellect ever devoted 
to the service of the state since parliamen- 
taxy government began. Though Gladstone 
remand a member of parliament till the dis- 
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solution of1895, he issued on 21 March 1894 
his farewell address to the electors of Mid¬ 
lothian. In this he made a dignified appeal 
to the masses of the people, in whose hands, 
he said, political power now rested. And 
he warned them that they must he on their 
guard against the temptation to pursue 
their own selfish interests, which sometimes 
heset every portion of the community. He 
proclaimed Iiis unalterable devotion to the 
cause of home rule, although his personal 
connection with it was at an end. Writing 
on 7 July to Sir John Oowon, the chairman 
of the Liberal Association for Midlothian, 
he announced his definite retirement from 
public life. 

The sulgect which most interested him 
in his retirement was the persecution of the 
Armenian Ohriations by thesultnn of Turkey. 
On 29 Dee. 1894, his eighty-fifth birthday, 
he received at Ilawarden an Armenian depu¬ 
tation, and spoke with an eloquence worthy 
of his prime. Denouncing the rocent mas¬ 
sacres in Armenia by Kurds, at the instiga¬ 
tion of the Porte, he warned the sultan 
that he was rushing on his own destruction. 

On Id Juno 1896 Gladstone wont in Sir 
Donald Currie's ship, the Tantnllon Castle, 
to Ilamburg for the opening of the Baltic 
Canal, and, though not supposed to he a 
popular statesman in Germany, was received 
with great enthusiasm by the inhabitants. 
On 18 June it was announced in the ‘Times’ 
that ho had cancelled his pair with Charles 
Pelham YiUiers, the unionist member of pai>- 
liament for South Wolverhampton. Ho 
authentic explanation of this step was given. 
But it was asserted, and not denied, that 
Gladstone considered the bill for the disesta¬ 
blishment of the Welsh church, then in com¬ 
mittee, 10 he unduly liorsh in some of its 
provisions. 

After the dissolution of parliament on 
8 July, Gladstone, who took no part in tho 

f eneral election, retired permanently to 
lawarden, and occupied himself with tho 
foundation of St. Deiniol’s library, intended 
for theological students. In the deed by 
which he established the library, he ex¬ 
pressed the opinion that theology should 
be studied in connection with history and 
philosophy. Its shelves therefore contain 
historicol and philosophical books os well as 
works on divinity, lie further explained 
that, though primarily intended for mem¬ 
bers of the church of England, he wished it 
to be open to other Christian churches, and 
even to those who were not Christians. But 
there is an honourable obligation upon all 
who avail themselves of it not to use it 
for merely seoulor purposes. 


WM still alive to^tSrcaii/rfhi'' 

6 Aug. 1896 he addrise^utfe^^ 
called to express horror at the oonduEt Sa* 
sultan. The Duke of Westm^sK^' 
political follower, who had been 
from his chief by home rule, but wh7£ 
the Duke of Argyll, had been hrouriS 
to friendly alliance with him by tbs iZ 
phase of the eastern question, was K 
chair. Gladstone maintained that EnnC 
had a right of interference under the S 
of Pans, and that by the Anglo-Tutkishi 


vention of 1878 England wm notmaSh^ 

thoti8ed,bul bound, toproteettheAsiatiesnb.' 

jeots of the Porte. But moral oonsidetatioiis. 
he said, had no weight at Constantmoth 
He returned to the subject on 17 Dec.ui 
public letter which ironioaUy described them 

great powers of Europe as prostrating the^ 
selves at the feet of the impotent euftan, 

In ] 896 Gladstone took part in a cuiioib 
discussion, which led to no practical res^t 
upon tho validity of Anglican orieit! 
Loo XIII had issued an encyclical that vts 
interpreted by Gladstone and others as in. 
plying an intention to inquire into the pos- 
sibility of an English clergyman beiog re¬ 
cognised ns a priest by the church of Ibina 
Impressed by the urbanity characteristic of 
the pope, Gladstone, in a letter to Cai^d 
Rampolin, the papal secretary of state, re¬ 
viewed the history of the’ sulgect, uid 
earnestly pleaded for a recognition wluoh he 
thought might he a first step to the reunioa 
of Ohristondom. This letter was publislik 
on 1 Juno by the archbishop of loth, and 
astonished Gladstone’s nonconformist ad¬ 
mirers, who did not realise that, little as he 
cared for the establishment, he believed in 
the nbeoliito necessity of a church. The 
earnestness and courtesy of the letter were 
universally admired. But ordinary protss- 
1 ants could not understand what the pops 
had to do with tho church of England, 
while his holiness finally closed the msens- 
sion by intimating with great politeness 
that, for all Englislimem clergymen end 
laity alike, the church of Rome kept an open 
door. But those who entered it must do so 
upon the terms laid down by the ohuich. 
and not upon their own. Writbg ftom 
Cannes in March 1897 Gladstone expressed 
his disappointment with a plainness sod 
vigour which recalled the old days of the 
Yntioan pamphlet. 

On 20 June the prince of Walea was in¬ 
stalled os chancellor of the new Welsh 
university at Aberystwyth. Among the re- 
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de^ees were the princ^ 
& 3 ,whoreceiv 0 a a degrw m musjo, 
j Gladstone, who was greeted with the 
enthusiasm by the Welsh audience. 
“T ft" end of August 1896 a general 
tnlrherv, hv order of the sultan, of the 
s^enian residents in Constantinople drew 
rladstone once more into the political arena. 
Oa 01 Sept, he spoke with undiminished elo¬ 
quence and power to a muss meeting of six 
tbnsand persons in Hengler’a circus at 
LiTerpool. The meeting was composed of 
bothwlitioal parties, and the lord mayor, 
the Earl of Derby (a conservative), presided. 
Rladstone suggested that the British amhas- 
sador should be recalled from Constanti¬ 
nople, and that the Turkish ambassador in 
]>.Vinii should be given his passports. lie 
followed up this speech by an article in the 
< Nineteenth Century' for October, strongly 
nKing that this country was imdev a moral 
ptf wifwi to intervene, and that if she did 
not discharge it, the word ‘honour’ should be 
dropped from the language. The speech and 
artiao had no visible effect upon the policy 
nf Lord Salisbury’s government, but they 
were among the reasons given by Lord llose- 
lietv in his valedictory speech at Edin¬ 
burgh for retiring from the leadership of the 
liberal party. Lord Tlosebery intimated hU 
dissent from Gladstone’s proposals, which, if 
adopted, wouldjin his opinion, have led to a 
European war. This was on 8 Oct., and on the 
19tb,at a meeting in St. James's Hall, with 
the bishop of Roonester in the chair, a letter 
from Qlaastone was road replying to Lord 
fiosehsiy, though not by name. Premising 
that he desired not to attack the govern¬ 
ment, hut to strengthen Lord Saliebury’s 
han^, he described the sultan as the great 
assassin, and announced as a ‘ wild paradox ’ 
the fear of WOT. 

During 1890 there appeared in two instal¬ 
ments Gladstoue’s contribution towards the 
study of Bishop Butler, to whose dry and 
bracing philosophy he had been devoted 
aincehis Oxford days. Early in the year 
the Clorendon Press publishe'd his edition, 
in two volumes, of the ‘ Analogy ’ and the 
' Sermons,’ with brief explanatory notes, a 
rearrangement of hhe text in paragraphs, and 
a complete index, wliioh must have been a 
work of enormous labour. Soon afterwards 
there came out on additional volume called 
' Studies subsidiary to the Works of Bishop 
Butler,’ in which Gladstone defended the 
bishop against some of his modem critics, 
and entered at large into modern speculations 
on the immortality of the soul. 

In 1807, though his published utterances 
were almost entirely confined to the new 


phase of the eastern question, Gladstone 
spoke at Haworden on 4 May in favour of 
the bishop of St, Asaph’s diocesan fund. 
On IS March, in a letter to the Bake of 
Westminster (subsequently published as a 
pamphlet), he paid an eloquent tribute to 
‘ the recent and marvellously gallant action 
of Greece' in going to the assistance of 
Crete and declaring war on Turkey. Greece 
fell an easy prey to the superior discipline 
of the Turkish army, and on 21 Sept. Glad¬ 
stone summed up the previous two years 
of eastern policy in the following words: 
‘Eiist, 100,000 Armenians slaughtered, with 
no security against repetition, and great 
profit to tlie Assassin. Secondly, Turkey 
stronger than at any time since the Crimean 
war. Thirdly, Greece weaker than at any 
time sinoe she became a kingdom. Fourthly, 
all this due to the European Concert: that 
is, the mutual distrust and hatred of the 
Powers.’ Crete, however, was liberated from 
Turkey, and, after a period of government 
by Emopean admirals, was placed under the 
control of a Christian administrator. Prince 
George of Greece. 

Gladstone's speech at Queen’s Ferry on 
2 June, when the Victoria Jubilee Bridge 
was opened over the Dee, was the last he 
delivered. In the summer of 1897 he suffered 
very acute pain, supposed at first to ho neu¬ 
ralgia, and in November he went again to 
Cannes. But he mow worse, and in February 
1898 returned to England. AtBournomouth, 
on 18 March, the doctors told him that the 
poin was due to a disease which must soon 
^ove fatal, and on the 22nd he returned to 
Haworden a dying man. The remaining 
weeks of his life were swnt chiefly in 
religious devotion, fortified oy the rites of 
the English Church; and early in the 
morning of Ascension Bay (May 19) he 
died. Amonp; the innumerable messages 
which he received during his last illness was 
a unanimous yoto of sympathy passed by 
the senate of Italy, the country to which, 
after the United Kingdom, his greatest 
services had been rendered. On the day of 
his death the House of Commons at once 
adjourned as a mark of respect to his 
memory. On 20 May an address was carried 
by both houses for a public funeral and 
national monument in Westminster Abbey. 
On this occasion speeches were delivered 
upon Gladstone’s cWacter and career by 
the leading members of the House of Lords 
and the House of Commons. The most 
interesting, because the most personal, was 
Lord Rosebery’s. But Mr. Balfour’s, which 
was read from manuscript, is careful, appre¬ 
ciative, and valuable to the historian. 
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On 26 May Gladstone’s body was brought 
from Ila-warden to London, and the coffin 
■was placed in "Westminster Hall. During 
the 2tlth and 27th ■^e hall ■was open to the 
public, an \inbroken procession moved round 
the bier, and it ■was estimatedi that a quarter 
of a million people joined in it. On Satur¬ 
day, 28 May, Gladstone ■was buried in the 
Abbey, and laid in ‘Statesmen’s Corner,’ 
■where the public pass daily over his grove. 
Mrs. Gladstone ■was present at the funeral, 
■which was attended by both houses of 
parliament, though not in state. The queen 
was repi'esonted by the lord steward, the 
Earl of Pembroke. The pall-bearers were 
the Prince of Wales and nis son the Duke 
of York j Lord Salisbury and Lord ICim- 
berley, Mr. Balfour and Sir William Ilar- 
court (the four leaders of the two houses); 
Lord Eosebery, his immediate successor in 
the premiorship, and the Duke of Eutland, 
his former colleoguo in the representatipn 
of Newark j Lord Eendel and Mr. Armit- 
stead, two of his most intimate friends. 
The queen, writing to Mrs. Gladstone, said; 
‘ 1 shall ever gratefully remomber his devo¬ 
tion and zeal in all that concerned my 
personal welfare and that of my family.’ 
The ceremony was none the less impressive 
because, in obedience to Gladstone’s wishes, 
it was ooudnetod with the utmost sim¬ 
plicity and all possible avoidance of pompi 

Mrs. Gladstone survived her husband 
nearly two years, dying on 14 Juno 1000 at 
the age of eighty-seven j she was privately 
interred beside her husband’s grave in West¬ 
minster Abbey. Dy her Gladstone was father 
of four sons and four daughters. The eldest 
son, William Henry Gladstone (1840-1801), 
who died sevenyears before his fatlier, leav¬ 
ing issue, was M.P. for Chester from 1806 to 
1608, for Whitby from 1S68 to 1880, oud 
for East Worcestershire from 1880 to 1886; 
he was junior lord of the treasury in hie 
father’s first ministry, 1800-74. The second 
son, Stephen Edward, was rector of Ilawarden 
G872-10O4). The third sou is Henry Neville 
Gladstone, and the fourth son, Herbert John, 
sat in parliament for Leeds from 1880, and 
became home secretary in the liberal ministiy 
in 1006. The eldest daughter, Agnes, 
married Eev. E. 0. Wickham, dean of Lin¬ 
coln ; the secoudidanghter, Catherine, died in 
1860, an infant; the third daughter, Mary, 
married in 1880 the Eev. Harfy Drew; the 
fourth daughter, Helen, woe vioe-prinaipal of 
Newnham OoUoge, Cambridge (1882-1800). 

Gladstone was for the greater part of his 
life a frequent, though ii’regular, contributor 
to reviews andi magazines.. Host of these 
contributions, except such os were avowedly 


controversial or purely chwaUJIhlT^ 
hshed in seven volumes in 1879*nn,i^*J' 
title of ‘Gleanings from PaTi; am-1 
eighth aud suppkmentary voluW Z 
printed in 1800. Tina colleotion of eJ, 
ranging oyer forty years, and dealmgS'; 
great variety of subjects, contain! Z 
which 18 only mterestmo- he™„.o 


wrote it, some literary ontieismswhii^^ 
a permanent value, and a few eonstitutS 
Msays of the highest possible impopS 
Sey wal competent judges have 
opimon that Glads Ws article onLsS, 
in the ‘ Quarterly Eeview ’ for Match M 
IS the high-water mark of his nrhjn ii T 
paoity. It is an interesting atudv of > 
strange, brilliant, and pathetic carea 
Gladstone was always an ordent admiraoi 
Tennyson’s poetry, and in Octohor 1839, on 
the appearance of the ‘ Idylls,’ he wrote for 
the i^Quarterly Eeview’ a comprehensHe 
survey of the poems which Tennyson hta 
then puhlished, including ‘The Princcfc' 
‘In Memoriam,’ and ‘Maud.’ Althonti 


the general tone of theartide waslaudetow 
and even enthusiastic, Gladstone protested 
against the glorification of war in 'Maud.' 
But ho reeogniaed the unfaimesa of attri¬ 
buting to an author opinions dramatiodlT 
expressed, and in a note, added twenty yean 
afterwards, he admitted that he had done less 
than justice to the poemi The’Quarterl} 
Eeview ’ for July 1876 oontsins &om his pea 
the fullest, fairest andmostoriginalestimate 
passed upon Sir George Trevelyon’s 'Life of 
Macaulay.’ 

Gladstone’s constitutional essays consist 
of threo articles upon three successiTc 
volumes of Sir 'fheoaore Martin’s ‘Lifeof 
the IVince Consort,’ and of one srticle in 
the ‘North American Eeview’ called 'Ea 
beyond Sea.’ The first essay—or the first 
chapter in what is really a prime minister’s 
commentary upon the former half of the 
queen’s reign—aOToarod in the ‘ Contempo¬ 
rary Eeview ’ of Jiino 1876, and was signed 
‘Etononsis.’ In it Gladstone contrasted 


the present powers of the British monarchy 
with those which it had wielded in tlwpast, 
and described the change as the substitution 
of infl nonce for authority< When the second 
volume of Sir Theodore’s book appeared, 
Gladstone wrote a notice of it in the 'Ohutch 
Quarterly Eeview ’ for January 1877. Eiactly 
a year later, in January 1878, Oladstone 
contributed to the same periodical a review 
of Sir Theodore Martiu’e third volume, m 
■which ho orguediramew that the obiMt of 
the Crimean war was to vindicotepuffiolaw 
in Europe. He also enforced his.views on 
puhlio economy, pointing out thetthd pMl'W 
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' ^fear of invasion had become greater control. In parliament he aometimes gave 
■fh tie progress of extravagance. In. way to indignation, for his wrath-waBkmdled 
Ik a beyond Sea ’ Gladstone compares the hy public causes, and not by anything petty 
n and American constitutions, _ and or personal. His talk was copious, lucid, 
• ts that the cabinet, which constitutional and full of phrases which stamped themsdves 
iTtorians ignore, is an essential element in upon the memory. He was earnest and 
nl working of the constitution. _ eager in argument, tenacious of his proposi- 
Tbe best portrait of Gladstone was pamted tion, but ready to hear anything which 
. 1879 , and hangs in the National could be said against it. Hard to convince 

t^ery. It Huke of at the time, he often came round afterwards 

H^tmmster to Sir Oharles Tennant, who to the view of an opponent, and would then 
it to the nation. Millais paintsd in make the admission with the utmost can* 
foS5 a second portrait which _ is at Christ dour, lie was a good listener as well as a 
^urch Oxford. Other portraits and busts good talker, and he had the instantaneous 
ate very numerous. In 1883 he was painted rapidity of perception supposed to be cW 
hr (Sir) Geo^ Ilayterj in 1837 by W. racteristio of great lawyers. His range of 
BraWi 1810 by Joseph Severn j in 1843 study, though it evcliided physical science, 
w George Hichmond (chalk drawing); in was very wide, and his acquaintance with a 
2^57 by Mr. Q. F. Watts,_ H.A.; in 1880 by subject was hardly ever superficial. He used 
\V. B. Eiohmond; in 1887 by Frank tosay that he bad not a good verbal memory; 
IIoll' in 1893 by Colin Forbes, a Canadian but he was seldom guilty of a misquotation, 
artist! A marble bust by Onslow Ford is and he retained in his mind with accuracy 
in the National Liberal Club, os well as a an enormous number of facts. No scholar 
btonre statuette by Bruce Joy. A portiait in Europe had a more thorough knowledge 
and a bust are at the Heform Oluh, London, of Ilomcr, and few, even of Italians, were 
A atstue in Carrara marble, by Mr, F. TV, so well versed in Dante. He was an acute 
Pomeroy, is in the central hall of the Houses and learned theologian. The defect of his 
ofParliament. Another slatue was erected conversation was that he could not help 
in 1900 in University Square, Athens, being earnest on oil subjects, and failed to 
Shortly after Gladstone’s death a committee see that his views on the making of violins 
iraa formed to commemorate him by the were lese interesting than his experience of 
erection of other statues of him in the Strand, government by cabinet. In combined breadth 
London,Ediaburgh, and Dublin Thecorpora- and subtlety of intellect no statesman of his 
tion of Dublin deolinad to accept the com- own age suiqmssed him. He was equally at 
mittee’s offer, home in dravring up a great measure like the 

Gladstone, though not tall, was above the Irish Land Act of 1881, and in refining upon 
middle height, broad-shonldered, but other- the point whether the retention of the Irish 
ivise slight in figure, and muscular, with no members with home rule was a piiuciplo or 
Eupetfluous flesh. He was gifted with an an ' organic detail.’ Sometimes nis subtlety 
abundance of physical strengih, and enjoved led him to draw sophistical distinctions, 
throughout his life remarkably good health. His minute and punctilious scrupulosity in 
His bsir, in hie vonth and the prime of his tho smallest things often led to choiges of 
manhood, was black. His comploxion was e(]pivocation, and the very completeness 
pale, almost pallid, and an artist compared with which he defended himself against 
It to alaboeter. His eyes were largo, lue- them produced a vague sense of distrust. 
trous,and pieroing ; not quite black, W re" Thougn he was himsmf the heat abused man 
sembllng agate in colour. Hie face, always in England, his own judgments were uni- 
handsome, acquired in old age an expression formly charitable, and he wae seldom heard 
of singular dignity, majesty, and power. Ilis to say anything harsh of apolitical opponent 
voice, naturally mnmeal and melodious, in private. It has sometimes been alleged 
gained by practice an olmqst unexampled that Gladstone had no humour. Such a 
range of compass and variety. His manners brood and unqualified statement is certainly 
wei^s courteous, even ceremonione, and to faleb. Irony is a form of humour, and of 
women habitually deferential. He was irony he was a master. But it is true that 
pnnctilfoas on the matter of eocial prece- his sense of humour was fitful and capricious, 
dence, and would pot go out of the room Mauy forms of it did not appeal to him, 
before a peer of hid pwn creation. Bishops, TVitq all his love of poetry he had a literal 
and mdeed all daymen, he treated .with Qiind, and was‘too apt to a^utne that people 
peculiar,respect, ffis temper, though quick, | meant exactly what they soid, TwoofGlad- 
sjid.Bs he biihself skid ‘ vulnerable,’ was in' stone's ^eeohee may be mentioned which, 
private life' almost invoriably under perfect read in cold blood at a great distance of 
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time, would make anybody laugh. One Is 
hie satirical description of Lord Valmarston’s 
attitude to reform in 1859. The other is his 
rej^y to Mr. Chaplin’s personal attack in 
1877. Gladstone’s favourite form of re¬ 
creation was turning from one kind of 
mental employment to another. He was 
an omnivorous reader of ancient and modem 
languages, prose and poetry, history and 
hiograwy, sermons and novels. In the 
* Tem^ of Peace,’ as ho called his ample 
library at Hawardeu, he was always happy. 
As a young man he rode and shot, thongh 
he never became a sportsman. He cared little 
for games. Chess he thought too serious for an 
amusement, but he sometimes played whist 
with concentration. His favourite pastime of 
cutting'down trees was begun in the woods 
of Clumber, which he inspected as the Duke 
of Newcastle’s trustee. Till aftor seventy 
ha was a great walker, and no stretch, how¬ 
ever long, seemed to tire him. Wordsworth’s 
plain living and higli thinking was Glad¬ 
stone’s standard. Ilia father left him a 
BnlGcient fortune, which exempted him from 
the necessity ofadopling any other profession 
than politics. Ilawarden Castle, his Welsh 
homo, belonged to his wife’s brother, Sic 
Stephen Eichard Glyimo, and, after Sic Ste¬ 
phen died unmarried in 1874, to Mrs. Glad¬ 
stone for her life. Hishabitsweresimple and 
domestic. lie was a regular church-goer, even 
on weekdays, and on Sundays he usually rood 
the lessons. He was frugal without being ab¬ 
stemious, but against luxury and ostenta¬ 
tion ho set his face, lie spent a large pro¬ 
portion of his income on books, and gave 
away a still larger one in charity. But ho 
had enough of the commercial spirit to drive 
a good bargain, and was in all respects an 
excellent man of business. He was not, 
however, in the ordinary sense, a man of the 
world. Ho approached moral questions 
rather as a clergyman than as a layman, and 
in dealing with individuals he wanted the 
tact which he displayed in dealing with as¬ 
semblies.^ Ho had a had memory for faces, 
and he did not always pay the personal at¬ 
tention which political followers of the less 
elevated kind expect. His power was over 
masses; and no one quite knows what bo 
was who has not heard him address a great 
public meeting. Even in the House of 
Commons,thoughhealmost always delighted 
it, and at times roused it to such enthusiasm 
as no one else could elicit, ho often pro¬ 
voked antownism which ho might have 
avoided, He could not, as Disraeli said that 
Peel could, play upon the house like an old 
fiddle, ^ving entered public life a toiy, 
and left it a radical, Gladstone was naturally 


accused of being 

plain English, a timeserver. Suk “ 
ousation is inconsistent with hia 
except on the hypothesis that he 
scious and deliberate hypocrite. Ith.,?®' 

rather more niausiblv P.nTif.av«<9Mj1 if. .1 •> 


no fixed prhiciples in politic 
pendently of other considerationa, tolW 
Ignores economy and finance, in 
never siibatantially changed. Hawaaalmr 
in favour of peace and retrenohment b 
had to be converted to reform The'snl" 
plunge of his life, the sudden, or aeemK 
sudden, adoption of home rule.hehinjh 
explained. By arguments which to him 
were satiafaolovy, hut which draw nna 
him the shaft of Lowell’s wit (‘Ufi 
convictions to extemporise’), he shovd 
that Ms opinions forced him to become e 
home-ruler when five-sixths of the Irid. 

n do wero so, and home rule could be iriTea 
fcland without endangering the urntrof 
the empire. Whether it would enrlnlL 
that unity was the great question, endftete 
can be no doubt that Gladstone 
hold it would not. The charge ofnteoinlh. 


tioii IS, from his point of view, not a charge 

at all. Lord Randolph Ohurchill’BphraaBi'ui 
old man in a hurry,’ was rough end rude ia 
form, but in substance it was neither unfair 
nor untrue. Gladstone himaelf confeased 
that he had been in a hurry for toy yaaia, 
Gladstone thought that a great national 
emergency calling for prompt action bad 
arisen, and that he at seventy-six muat cope 
with it. lie could not have expected that 
ho would live to bo eighty-eight. There vas 
at least one sphere m which Qladstone’a 
mind did not fluctuate. Erom the atraight 
line of orthodox Christianity he never 
swerved by tlio breadth of a hair. Tk 
Christian leligtoii guided every doy and every 
act of his life. He was, as Lord Salisbury 
said after his death,' a ^eat Christian man.’ 
As an orator Gladstone’s only contemporary 
rival was John Bright. But it is difficult 
to compare them. Gladstone was always 
speaking, and nsualWhad to speak, wketbn 
he liked it or not. &ight could choose bis 
own subject and his own time. _ Bright’s 
stylo was simpler, and Ms English pater, 
than Gladstone’s; but his range was much 
narrower, he seldom argued, and be aeret 
debated. Gladstone was gmat in parlia¬ 
ment, great on a platform, great even in 
those occasional addresses on miscellaneous 
topics which are opt to drive the moat para¬ 
doxical into platitude. There was no sudimce 
which he could not charm, none to wmm 
ho did not instinctively adapt himself His 
fault as an orator was a tendency to diffuave- 
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"Iir7na in particular the employment of 
fwo words where one would do. But when 
vl was pressed for time, no one could be 
terser end his speeches of close reasoning or 
exposition scarcely contain a super- 
S.,Ls avUable. His oratorical method and 
^“ anSent were borrowed from Peel. The 
Sre the energy, the enthusiasm, the fusion 
'.„on and passion, the intense and glow- 
Smind, were alibis own. 

\8 a financier Gladstone can only be 
compared with Walpole, Pitt, and Peel. 
Walpole’s great speech on the peerage bill and 
GlaMtone’s speech on the taxation of chari¬ 
ties have been coupled as the best examples 
of abstract reasoning addressed to the House 
of Commons. Gladstone’s first financial 
statement, made in 1863, shows that he had 
carrfully studied the principles of Pitt's 
p-.nrifti legislation. He was the pupil and 
disciple of Sir Robert Peel, whose labours in 
proiMting the freedom of commerce he con¬ 
tinued and completed. His intelleetual tu- 
premacy was never more fully shown than 
in framing and carrying the budgets of 
1863, I860, and 1861. Gladatone's principal 
fault as a statesman was that, with the two 
exceptions of Italian independence and the 
resoue of eaetern Ohrietians from the rule 
of the Portejhe paid no continuous attention 
to foreign affaire. lie trusted too much to 
his friend Lord Granville, who, though able 
and tactful, was dilatory and procrastinating. 
A critic, oven a friendly critic, might soy of 
Gladstone that he tried to do too many 
things at a time. From 1886 to 1804 home 
rule absorbed him, and he considered almost 
every subiect as it affected that great issue. 
But at other times, even when he was prime 
minister, he occupied his scanty leisure with 
art, with theological speculations, with lite¬ 
rature, with historical research, and with 
practical philanthropy. In his seal to reclaim 
the fallen and to console the wretched he 
did what no man of the world would have 
dared to do without fear of misconstruction, 
or even of scandal. Indeed, he did not 
liuow what feat was. As Lord Rosebery 
said of him, he was the bravest of the 
brave. During his second government he 
was in eerious danger of assassination. But 
the only thing which troubled and annoyed 
him was the discovery that he_ was under 
the special protection of the police. When 
bis doctor told him, in 1894, that he had 
cataract, he desired him to operate then and 
there, that he might resume as soon as pos¬ 
sible ‘the great gift of worMng vieion.’ 
He loved popularity, having come to believe 
—more and more as he advanced in years— 
that the instincts of the people were, on broad 
voi. xxii.—stri. 


questions, right, and their judgment in the 
long run sound. But in 1878 he set himself 
deliberately against a wave of public en¬ 
thusiasm which he thought mistaken, with 
the result that he was Wdly safe in the 
streets of London. No English statesman 
has been more fervently adored or more in¬ 
tensely hated than Gladstono. Even his 
religion wee eet down by some as the basest 
hypocrisy. But his personal enemies, as 
^ distinguished from his political opponents, 
were men who did not know him. Of his 
' personal friends, at different periods of his 
fife, the moat conspicuous were ArtW Hal- 
lam, Alfred Tennyson, Samuel Wilberforce, 
and John (Viscount) hlorley. Gladstone can¬ 
not be called ‘ happy in the occasion of his 
death.’ The cause on which he bestowed 
the lost years of his health and strength was 
submerged; the party which he had led was 
shattered in pieces. Feel broke up his party, 
but he carried free trade. Gladstone did not 
live to carry home rule. The liet of his 
legislative achievements stops at 1885. He 
was a demagogue in the proper sense of the 
term, a true leader of the people. He ex¬ 
horted them always to employ the political 
freedom which he had helped to give them, 
less for their own material advancement 
than for the highest interests of mankind. 

[A full Life of Gladstono, by his friend John 
Morley (Viscount Morley of Blackburn), appeared 
in 1903 (3 vols.), while a supplementary account 
of his religious life was wiitten by D. C. Lath- 
bury in 1900, of uhicb a Bret sketch appeared 
in the series of Leadors of the Church, 1907. 
The present memoir w.ib issued eeparatoly in a 
somewhat enlarged form in 1901. Gladstone 
mnite contributions 1 o an autobiography in A 
Chapter of Autobiography, 1868 (an apologia 
fur bis policy of Iiisli disestablishment), in 
the History of an Idea, 1886 (an explanation 
of his policy of Home Buie), and in Personal 
Recollections of A. H. Hallam (a description of 
his schooldays^ which appeared in the Daily 
Tel^aph on S Jon. 1898. Useful compilations 
ace Mr. A. F. Robbins’s Eirly Public Life of 
Gkidstone, 1894; Mr. G. Barnett-Smith's Life, 

2 vols., 1879; urd Mr. G, W, £. Russell’s Life 
in the Queen’s Prime Ministers Series, 1801 
(4th edit. 1898). Sir Edward Hamilton’s Mr. 
Gladstone, ii mmiogriiph (1898),and Mr. Sydney 
Buxton's Mr. Glmlstons as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer: a study (1901), are both of value. 
A popular Life w.is edited by Sir 'Wemyss Reid 
in 1899. Slighter eketebee ore Mr. H. W. 
Lucy’s Mr. Gladstone, ii Study from Life, 1898, 
and Mr. Justin McCarthy's Story of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone's Life, 1897. Mr, Lionel Tollemache’s 
Talks with Mr. Gladstone, 1898, deals with tlio 
latest period, Mr. H. W. Lucy snpplies useful 
information in Diaries of Parliament from 
1874 to 1896, especially in his Diary of the 
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Hoiqe Pulo Farliaincul 1692-5. IIoEilile com* 
mDnis include Archdeacon Donison’s Mr. Glad- 
Btonc, 1885, and Mr. L. J. .Tonnings’s Mr. 
Gladstone, a Study, 1887. The cartoons from 
Punch in which Gladstone figured wore re¬ 
issued with an explanatory narrative (3 vole.), 
1898-0. The fullest materials for Gladstone's 
biography are in the Annual Kegieters and in 
Hansard from 1832 to 1895. There is no com¬ 
plete collection of his speeches outside the p.i.rlia- 
mentary reports; one prqjected in 1888 in ton 
volumes ceased after the production of two. 
Queen Victoria's Letters 1837-61 (2 vols. 1907) 
are useful. Most of the political memoirs of the 
period abound in references to Gladstone, viz. 
the Grovllle Memoirs; Letters and Papers of 
Sir Bobert Peel, Spencer Wolpole's Life of Lord 
John Russell', Ashley's Life of Palmerston, Lord 
Selborno's Memorials; Lord Malmesbury's Me¬ 
moirs of an Ex-Minister; Sir Wemyss Reid's Life 
of Lord Houghton, 189(1; Anirew Lang's Life 
of Sir Stafford Northcote. first earl of Iddesleigh ; 
Sir Algernon West's Eocolloctinns; Lonl Pitz- 
mauvico's Life of Lord Granville, 1905. Heo also 
James Brinsley Richards's Seven Yo.irs at Eton 
(1883), ehap xxiv.; Memoirs of Chnrlos WoikIh- 
worth, Bishop of St. Andiens; and the Live-, 
of Tennyson, Arehhisliops Tail and Benson. A 
bihliography of Gl.iddone's publications and 
contribntions to periodicals npi>oarB in Notes and 
Queries, atli sor. vols. it and lii. 1893. Tho 
tutrios under Gladstone's name in British 
Museum Uataloguc fill thirty pages.] 

II. W. P. 

GLBIOHEN, OovNT. [See Viotoh, 
1633-1891.] 

GOODWIN, TTAEVEy (1818-1801), 
bishop of Carlisle, horn at Iving's Lynn in 
1818, was sou of Charles Goodwin, o soli¬ 
citor in King’s Lynn, whore tho family had 
been settled for t wo generations. 11 is mother 
was Francos Sawyer, a doscondnnt, on her 
mother’s side, of tho WyclilTos of Wyoliffe, 
of which family .Tohn M^cliffo, the reformer, 
was a scion. Ono of Ms brothers was 
Oharlos WycHfle Goodwin [q.v.], tho ogypto- 
lomst. 

From 1895 to 1833 he was educated at o 
private school at Iligh Wycombe, Before 
going into rosidonce at Cambridgo, he joined 
a party at Keswick and road with William 
Hepworth Thompson [q. v.], then a fellow, 
afterwards master, of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge. lie was admitted pensioner of Gon- 
Tillc and Cains College on 10 Nov. 1836, and 
soon gave evidence of Ms ability, ospocially 
in mathematics. From Lady-day 1837 to 
Michaelmas 1830 he was scholar of Ms 
college. In Ms second year be became a 
pupil of the well-known private tutor, 
vSalliam ITopkins [g. v,], and m the mathe¬ 
matical tripos of 1840 came out second to 


Robert Leslie Ellis [q.v.] (aftermiZ^ 
editor with Spodding S Baio&& 
was senior wrangler that year He 
elected second Smith’s prizeman.Elli*V,!'’ 

first In m01iewon ?he8chul£ 
and in 1844 delivered the Wortlev saeM' 
He graduated B.A. in 1840 and M.AfiS 

Immediately after graduating B,A.h6ifrs 
appointed to a mathematical fectnreslus« 
Cams, and at Michaelmas 1841 became fsC 
of Ms college.. In. 1842 he wroffi 
deacon, ond priMt in 1844. HU intimate 
friends at Cambridge, besides Lealia Ellil 
and Charles FrederiokMaokensiero.v.] win» 
life ho wrote in 1804, were TOotp'iaftel 
wai-ds archdoaooii), John Mason Neafefn v" 
Philip Freeman (archdeacon of ExeterV anJ 
Benjamin Webb [q. v.] With these lie ac- 
ooplod advanced ecolesiologioal views and 
in co-operation with Neale and Webb lie st' 
on foot in 1818 tho Ecolesiological SocitW 
which afterwards developed into the Caml 
bridge L'aniden Rooiety. 

In 1844 he took charge, as fooum ieneii< 
of the parish of St. Giles, Cambridge. In' 
the same year ho preached for the fiist time 
in tho. university pulpit, and in the year 
following was nominated select preoehet. 
In 1846 ho preached before the Britisk 
Association, which met at Cambridge. 

After his marriage, in the some year,he 
continued to roside at Cambridge, tnkm| 
pupils anil ooouiiying himself with pariah 
wovk,.imd he wos mainly instrumental in 
establishing tho industrial school at Clieaten 
ton. in 1818 he was appointed to the in¬ 
cumbency of St, Edward’s, Cambridge. It 
was hero that lio made his mark os apieacbsi, 
and influenced by his sermons not merely 
his parisliionerR but still more many succes- 
bive gciiovaliouB of undergraduates, who 
used to flock to hear him every Sunday 
evening during torm time, in greater num¬ 
bers tbnn tlio comparatively small building 
could hold. He retained his hold over the 
uiidergradimtcB till his departure from Cam¬ 
bridge in 1868. Meanwhile he wu offered 
the bivhoprio of Grahamstown in 1853, 
wliicli ho refused. 

In November 1868 he wos oppointed by 
Lord Derby to the deanery of Ely, and 
in 1869 received from his university the 
degree of D.D., on which ooonsion the public 
orator, William George Clark [q.v.],spoke 
in the warmest terms of tho important work 
he had done while resident at Cambridge. 
On 11 Deo. 1880 he was elected honors 
fellow of Qonville and Caius, and in 1885 
wos created hon. D.O.L, of Oxford. 

As dean of Ely Goodwin continued the 
work of the restoration of the cathedral begun 
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Cpean Peacock, under Professor 'Willis’s 
miidance.and he saw completed the painting 
ftf the nave roof, which was executed in pai't 
P HeniT L’Estrange Styleman Le Strange 
YI of‘Hunstanton, and, after his death in 
we’completed by his Mend, Thomas Gam- 
lier*Parry [q.v,] The lantern also was re¬ 
built, the nave pavement relaid, the Galilee 
entrance restored, and a warming apparatus 
nlaced for the first time in the cathedral, 
"innle at Ely he served on two royal oom- 
imssions, viz. those on clerical subscription 

and ritual. , , 

In October 1809 be accepted Gladstone’s 
offer of the bishopric of Carlisle, which sec 
be held till his death. At Carlisle the bishop 
brought to bear on the work of the diocese 
the eWgy and ability which hod made him 
a man of mark from his early Cambridge 
dnvs. He infused a new spirit and vitality 
into all the existing organisations within the 
diocese, and he also found time to preach 
frequentlv in London and to attend the meet- 
mgs of the great church societies, where he 
was always a welcome speaker. For many 
years before his death ho was chairman of the 
Universities’ Jliasion to Central Africa. It 
was in large part owing to hi» strenuous 
advocacy of the scheme that the Ohuroh 
House was selected as the Church of Eng¬ 
land's Jubilee Memorial in 1887, and he lived 
to see the foundation stone laid by II.H.II. 
the Duke of Connaught. From his known 
interest in scientific subjects lie was asked 
by the dean of Westminster to preach in 
the abbey on the Sunday after the funeral 
of Charles Darwin, I May 1883. He died 
on 26 Nov. 1891 at Dishopthorpe, while on 
a visit to Dr. Maclogan, archbishop of York, 
and was buried in the churchyard of Cros- 
thwaite, Keswick. His monument in Carlisle 
Cathedral consists of a recumbent figure in 
bronze, executed by Mr. Ilamo Thornyoroft, 
HA. 

There are extant two portraits of Good¬ 
win by George Hichmond, H.A.: one in 
crayons, taken when he was dean of Ely j a 
later one in oils became the property or his 
son, Harvey Goodwin, of Orton Ilall, ‘West¬ 
moreland, An anonymous sketch portrait 
taken in 1839 is at Gonville and Cains 
College. 

Goodwin married on 13 Aug. 1846 Ellen, 
eldest daughter of George King of Bebington 
Hall, Cheshire, and by her hod three eons 
and four daughters. 

Goodwin’s literary activity was continuous 
throughout his carder. Apart from numerous 
sermons and lectures and commentaries on 
the Gospels of St. Matthew (ISfi?!, St. Mark 
(1860), and St.' Luke (1863), his principal 


publications were: 1. ‘ Elementary Course 
of Mathematics,’ 1847; Bth edit. 1857; a 
popularedncationalmanual. 2. ‘Parish Sen- 
mons,’ 1847-63, 6 vols. 3. ‘ Guide to the 
Parish Church,’ Cambridge, 1856; new edi¬ 
tion rewritten 1878. 4. ‘ llulsean Lectures,’ 
1856, 6. ‘ The Doctrines and Difficulties of 
the Christian Faith,’ 1866. 6. A new trans¬ 
lation of the ‘ De Imitations,’ 1860; new edit, 
1869. 7. ‘ Essays on the Pentateuch,’ 1867. 
8 . _* "Walks in the Begion of Science and 
Faith,’ a collection of essays, 1883. 9. ‘ The 
Foundations of the Oreei,’ 1889 ; 8rd edit. 
1899. Ho was also an occasional contributor 
to the ‘ Quarterly Beview’ and to the ' Con¬ 
temporary Review’ and the ‘Nineteenth 
Century.’ 

[Brit. Mus. Cat.) Venn’s Biogr. Hist, of 
Gonville and Caius College; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxen. 1716-1886; Burke's Peerage, 1890 ; 
Times, 26-30 Nov. 1891; Qraduati C.intab.] 

H. M. S-B. 

GOODYER or GOODIER, Sin IIENBY 
(1671-1637), Mend of John Donne, was the 
eldest son of Sir William Goodyer, knt., of 
Monks Kirby, Warwickshire, who was 
knighted by James I in 1003. His grand¬ 
father, Francis Goodyer (fl 1647), had ob¬ 
tained an estate at Polesworth, in the Forest 
of Arden, Warwickshire, upon the dissolu¬ 
tion of the abbey there in 1.63o. The eldest 
son of this Francis Goodyer, (Sir) Hnimr 
Goodtdh (1634-1696), was compromised in 
the Duke of Norfolk’s intrigue on behalf of 
Mary Queen of Scots, in the summer of 1671, 
and woe sent to theTower in September 1671. 
But beyond the fact that he had once sup¬ 
plied the duke with a cipher, little could he 
mode out cleaxlv against him, and he was 
released in 1-572. In 1686 he was serving 
under Leicester in the Low Countries, and 
appears to have completely recovered his 
rrautatiou. In September 1686, at the time 
of the battle of Zutphen, he was cimtain of 
Leicester’s guard; he was kuightea by the 
general on 6 Oct, 1686, and in we following 
year was captain in command of one hundred 
and fifty men forming one of the ‘ foot hands ’ 
sent to ‘the relief of Sluys. In July 1688 his 
name was down among the colonels appointed 
to lead the army assembled at Tilbu^ for the 
defence of the queen’s person. He was the 
early friend and patron of Michael Drayton 
the poet, who was one of the witnesses of his 
will (for an abstract of this see Professor 
Elton’s ‘ Introd. to Michael Drayton,’ 1895), 
and he is said to have helped Drayton at the 
university. lie died at Polesworth on 6 March 
1696, leaving by hie wife Frances, daughter 
of Hugh Lowther of Lowther, Westmore¬ 
land, two daughters—Frances, the heiress 
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of Poleffworth, wlio married her cousin, Sir 
Henry (the suhjectof this article); and Anne, 
a coheiress, who married Sir Henry Rayns- 
ford, and is reputed to hare been the ‘ Idea ’ 
of Drayton. 

Henry Goodyer succeeded to the Pole^ 
worth estate in 1695, but it is uncertain if 
he bo the Henry Goodyer who was elected 
to the first parliament of James as member 
forWostLooe in Cornwall. A Henry Goodyer 
(whom Mr. Gosse would appear to identify 
with Donne’s friend) was itniffhled by James 
at Lamer, the seat of Sir .John Gerrard at 
Wheathampstead, in June 1608; but this was 
probably his cousin. If we identify him with 
the Henry Goodyer who was knighted in 
Ireland in 1699 (by the Earl of Essex at 
Dublin on 6 Aug.), wo shall have no dif¬ 
ficulty in reconciling his known atteudance 
at court in 1604 with the participation by 
a Sir Henry Goodyer in the festivities of the 
first year of James I’a reign (see Nioitois, 
Troffyesaes, passim). 

Drayton addressed an ‘ode’ to Goodyer ns 
‘the worthy knight and my noble friend Sir 
Henry Goodoro, a gentleman of his Majesty’s 
Privy Chamber,’ in which ho speaks of hav¬ 
ing been ‘gravely merry’ by the fire at Polos- 
worlh. Tiio owner ofI’oleswnrth was indeed 
famous for his hospitality to literary men. 
Bon Jonson has an epigram to him (No. 86) 
in which lie alludos to a hawking party at 
Poles worth. Inigo Jones was a friend of 
hia and he had versos in Coryat's ‘Crudities' 
inl611,and iu the third edition ofSylvostor’s 
‘Lochryinin Loohrymaruin ’ in 1618, But he 
was best known as the clo.sest and most faith¬ 
ful friend to JohnDonno. Comraoncing soon 
after 1600, Donne seems for a long time to 
havo writt en Goodyer a weekly letter. Several 
fragments of the corrospondonco were printed 
in ‘Letters to several Persons ofllonour’ 
(1651), and over forty of those letters are 
printed in Mr. Goase’s ‘Life of Donne,'18‘J9. 
A verso let ter ‘ to Sir Henry Goodyorn ’ was 
written by Donne during bis residence 
nt Mitcham (1006 -10). Goodyer con¬ 
stantly needed encoiiragemont, for his 
finances were in a deplorable stale. In 
Decembor 1604 he wrote a pitiful lellor 
to Cecil at Hatfield, basing a very bumble 
appeal for court favour and pecuniary oid 
upon his uncle’s sutrerings iu the cause of 
Maiy Queen of Scots, and his own exponses 
in the service of royalty. What these ser¬ 
vices were wo do not know. In May 1006, 
however, he was granted by the council a 
small forfeited estate of 60/. per annum, j 
About the same time, while at court, Goodyer 
lost from his chamber at 'Whitehall the sum 
of ISO/. In the same year he was one of the 
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knights at the harrier in oonnei^ T 
Ben Jonson’s ‘ Masque of Hymen ft 
appointed a gentleman of thenrivv cW®' 
m May 1606,Imt his decayed eftatsKfe 
a source of continual perplexity to C l" 
the accession of Charles I he insist 
strongly than over upon his difficultiraC? 
the added stimulus of ‘miseiy growaCtf 
expensive service to the late Ena-' 
prayed earnestly to be admitted a mtleZ 
usher of the queen’s privy chamfo, 
meat, drink, and lodpg, with somediRZ 
m that place where he had spentmost of S 
time and estate.' Death overtook bim n. 
18 March 1027, while still besieging fe 
court with his importunities. His onl? J. 
John of tho.Middle Temple, who 
at tiiH barrier and vraa presented to the 
kmg upon the creation of Prince Charles a. 
prince of Wales in 1616, predeceased him m 
Docombor 1024, but be left four dau^htera 
of whom the eldest, Lucy, married Sit#rancii 
Ncthureolo [q. v.] The Nothersolea inherited 
Polos worth, which from them passed to the 
Biddulplis, the descendants of Bit Heim s 
youngest daughter, Anno. The followms 
epitaph upon 8iv Henry, by an anonymous 
‘alloolionafo fnond,’ is printed in Camden's 
‘ Remains s ’ 

An ill your of a Goodyero ns boreft, 

"Wlio gono to God mnoli lack of him here left, 
Full of good gifts, of boily and of mind. 

Wise, comely, loavnod, eloquent and kind, 

Goodyor may bo I be ‘ 11. G.’ who has verses 
in MLclmol Drayton’s ‘ Matilda ’ (1604), and 
to whom Drayton’s ‘Odes' were dedicated 
in 1606. Ho wrote verses now and agam 
in emulation of his intimate friend (as 
Walton calls him), Dr. Donne. He was 
douhtlcas the Sir IT. G. who wrote e verse 
lot tor with Donne ‘ altcrnis vioibua,' and he 
may have boon the author of the poem, 
‘Shall I like a Hermit dwell’ (HmaH, 
Cou/'i JPoHa, p. 82), which has often been 
ascribed to Ralegh. An undoubted poem 
of his is in Addit. MS. 26707 (If. 36-9), and 
there arc some others iu the RecordOlnce— 
ail npilhalamiiim on Buckingham’s marriage, 
versos on Prince Charles, his journey to 
Spaiu, and othor courtly topics. 

[Goss’s Parish of Monksn Hadley, 18S0 (vith 
the Goodyer podigroe); Nichols's Progresses 
of Jamos I, vols. i. ii, and ill.; Metcalfe's Book 
of Knights : 'Visitation of Wamckshiie, 1619, 
Ilarl. Soo, Pub. xii, 67; Gont. Mag. 1826, li. 
136; Elton’s Introd. to Michael Prayton, Man- 
cliestor, 1805; Poems of J. Donne, ed. Cham¬ 
bers, U, 216 ; Digby’s Poems (Eoihur^e Club), 
ed, Q-. F. ■Warner; Markham's Fighting Veres, 
p. 071 Oal. State Papois, Dom. 1 flOS-lfl, pp. 218, 
221, 884, 692, 1610-18, p. 72, 1619-23, pp. 193, 
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TiiTm 613,886, 1623-6, pp. lOfi, 147,217, 
?I?'S 4 6J0 162S-6. p. 408; Harl. MS. 767 
im- Addit. MSS. 6482, ff. 17.18. 26787, f. 
ilr Cal of Hatfield MSS. (Hiet. MSS. Comm.), 
ml Tii • Grosart’s Life of Donne, ii. 26; Goase’s 
lifs and Lettera of John Donne, 1899, P^™.] 

GORDON, JAMES EDWARD HENRY 
n 859-1893), eleetriool engineer, aon of Jamea 
ilMMder Gordon (1793-1872) tq. v.l was 
iKim at Harford, Surrey, on 20 June 18C2. 
He waa educated at a private school at 
Briehton, and afterwards at Eton. He 
studied physioa, under Professor W. G. 
Adame, F.H.S., at King’s College, London, 
and afterwards proceeded to Caius College, 
Cambrige, where he was admitted on 8 July 
1871. He worked in the laboratory of Pro¬ 
fessor Clerk Maxwell, was a junior optime 
in the mathematical tripos, and graduated 
B A. in 1876. After leaving Cambridge ha 
carried on research work at a laboratory of 
his own at Dorking, and the results of his 
work were given in two papers presented to 
the Ifeyal Society, and published m the 
' Philosophical Transactions' (1877, p. 1, and 
1879, p. A17), Those researches dealt with 
the subjects of electro-magnetic rotation of 
polarised light, and the specific inductive 
capacity of dielectrics. 

He occupied the post of assistant secre¬ 
tary to the British Association for two years 
from 1878, and during this period he pub¬ 
lished a treatise on electricity and magnet¬ 
ism, and also delivered a course of lectures 
at the Royal Institution on electrostatic 
induction. 

He woe aBritish delegate to the Paris exhi¬ 
bition of 1881, and shortly afterwards designed 
a dynamo which was exhibited at the works 
of the Telegraph Couetruction and Mainte¬ 
nance Company. In 1883 he became mana¬ 
ger of the electric lighting department of 
^Telegraph Construction and Maintenance 
Company, and was reeponsible for the design 
and eqmpment of the electric lighting plant 
at Paddington railway station. 

In 1887 he look an active share in the 
formation of the Whitehall Electric Supply 
Company, which in the following year 
amalgamated with the Metropolitan Electric 
Supply Company, of which company he 
thra became the engineer. This post he re¬ 
tained until 1889, viuen he set up m practice 
in partnership with Mr. W. J, fevmgton as 
a consultiim electrical engineer and contrac¬ 
tor. Hia &m carried out the electric light¬ 
ing installations at Carlow, Lame, Bray, 
Sydenham, and many other towns. 

He become a member of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers on 1 April 1890. 


His career was cut short by a fatal fall 
from his horse at Croydon on 3 Feb. 1898. 

His published works, in addition to the 
two papers in the ' Philosophical Transac¬ 
tions,’ are: 1. ' Four Lectures on Static 
Electric Inducticn,’ London, 1879. 2. ‘A 
Physical Treatise on Electricity and Mag¬ 
netism,’ London, 2 vols. 1880; 2nd edit. 
1888. _ S. ' A Practical Ifteatise on Electric 
Lighting,' London, 1884. 4. ‘ Improi ementa 
in Electrical Distribution—Tomlmson’s 
Patents,’ London, 1890. 

[Obituary notices in Proe, Inst. Civil Eng. 
vol, raiii., Electrician, 10 Feb. 1893; The 
Caian, ii. 3; Venn's Biogr. Hist, of GonviUe 
and Cuius Coll. ii. 898.} T. H. B. 

GORRIE, Sir JOHN (1820-1892), 
colonial judge, the son of the Rev. Daniel 
Gorrie oi Kettle, Fife, and his wife, Jane 
Mofiiit, was horn at King’s Kettle on SO March 
1829. lie was educated at King's Keltic 
and at Edinburgh University. He was ad¬ 
mitted an advocate in 1866; in 1860 he be¬ 
came one of the honorary adrocates-deputy 
for Scotland. In 1862 he came to London 
and commenced practice at the English bar. 
He also did some journalistic work, and was 
for a time a leader-writer on the ' Morning 
Star.' 

In 1866j on the occasion of the inquiry 
into the riots in Jamaica, he woe selected 
by the body which styled itself the .Tamaica 
Committee, the chief members of which wore 
John Bright, Charles Buxton, and Samuel 
Morley, to proceed to Jamaica with a view 
to getting up evidence against Governor 
Edward John Eyre, to whose arraignment 
the committee were pledged. In the exe¬ 
cution of this task he showed ability and 
activity. 

After an inetfectual attempt to enter par¬ 
liament in 1868 Gorrie was, in 1869, ap¬ 
pointed substitute pi'ocurenr-gdndral of Mau¬ 
ritius, to which colony he proceeded on 
18 Oct. 1869. Here he very quickly won 
the confidence of the government, and in 
September 1870 was appointed second puisne 
judge. He also showed that tendency to 
take the part of native raoee, which was 
born of his experience in Jamaica, and 
marked the remainder of hie career, He 
took a great interest in the queation of the 
condition of the coolies, and was active in 
supporting Sir Arthur Gordon (afterwards 
Loiri Stanmore) in the inquiry which led 
to the appointment of a royal commiesion. 

In March 1876 Gorrie was promoted to 
be chief justice of the recently acquired Fiji 
Islands; here he had also a seat in the legis¬ 
lative council, and took a prominent part 
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in framing tiro measures rer[ulTed to regu- 
late the new colony. He was also the m.'st 
judicial commissioner of the Western Pacific; 
and from Se^ember 1878 to 18 Aug. 1870 
acted ns hi^ commissioner in the absence 
of Sir Arthur Gordon. 

In May 1882, being at the time on leave 
in England, Gorrio became chief justice of 
the Leeward Islands, and in the same year 
was knighted. The principal work with 
which ho was associated in this colony was 
the act for reforming Iho transfer of land 
and suhstituting a system of title by regislra* 
tion, which hcoame law in 1886. 

In 1886 Gorrie became chief justice of 
Tiiuidad, arriving in that island on 8 Pob. 
Tie was not long in identifying himself with 
the interest of the negroes, lie set himself, 
in his judgments in the court, against the 
system of forming cocoa plantations on what 
waslmownas the ‘ooutrartsystum,’thereby, 
in the view of tliu capitalists, gravely im¬ 
perilling much of the capital embarked in 
the industry. In August 1886 ho_ was 
appointed by the governor. Sir William 
Pouinson, to be cluurman of a commission 
on the trade and taxes of the colony, in 
which ho showed very clearly his loaning 
towards easing the burden feir the negro j 
nevertheless, even his oppoiionts admilted 
the grout ability of his mauagumeut of the 
commissiuu, wliich placed on record a large 
body of valuable evidence. In 1890 and 
1891 he threw hia energy into a project for 
starting a people's bank in Trinidad,lioldiug 
meetings and pressing the government to 
support hia bill in the council; this project, 
after careful oousidoratioii by the secretary 
of state, fulled to obtain approval. The 
island of Tobimo meanwhile came under the 
government or Trinidad, and Qorrie’s novel 
and summary methods of administering jus¬ 
tice there began to cause cunstornatiou among 
the planters. It became evident that ho was 
carrying his predilection for the working 
classes too far, and when his judgnu-nbs bo- 
oame the subject of appeal in tUe supreme 
court, and of criticism in the newspapers, 
he resorted to an improper use of the power 
of commitment for contempt of court. 
Afiaira at lost reached such a pitch that thu 
secretary of state, on the urgent representa¬ 
tions of the legislative council, appointed a 
special commission to investigate the soan- 
dal. The commissioners, Sir William 
Markby and Sir Frederick Follock, arrived 
in Trinidad in April 1892, and, after an 
iuguiry which lasted two months, made a 
report so adverse to the chief justice tliat 
the governor suspended him from the exer¬ 
cise of his duties. Gorrie returned to Eng¬ 


land with the expressedintentiMrfii^ 

mg to the judicial committee of the^' 
council, but died at Exeter not W 
hia arnval on 4 Aug. 1892. GoprT« T 
vigorous and masterMi Ws manner pam 
cularly in court, was rough and nnS 
and his apeeoli caustic and uncepRm,«;i 

At the height of his career rSdi 

“F'oes, while thS 
speaks* 


them“®thods wore ill adapted to sM 

lie married, on 6 Deo. 1866 Arori™ 
daughter of Michael Graham of E’dinbuiah' 
who died in 1881, leaving issue. 

[Monnoll's Diet. Austral. Biogr.j Colosies 
auil Iiulm, 13 Aug. 1892; Trinidad Couacil 
r.vpors Parliamentary P.ip«s, &c.; 
kiiowloilgo. I C.A.E 


GOULBURN, EDWARD MEi'ElCK 
(1818-1897), dean of Norwich, bom m 
Oliclsoa on 11 Fob. 1818, was the eldest sob 
of Edward Goulburn, D.C.L., serjeant-at- 
law, oommissiorier in bankruptcy, and re¬ 
corder and somelimo M.P. for Leicester, bv 
Iiis first wife Ilavriotto, third daughter of 
Philip Nathaniel Do Vismes of Netting IIill, 
his mother was of Huguenot family, llemi 
Goulburn [n. v.], ohancollor of the exoliequet, 
was his uncle. Ilo was eduoated at Eottmg- 
doan and at Eton, whence he was ele^ 
Boliolar of Dalliol College, Oxford, matiicu- 
latiug on 20 Nov. 1834, and graduating 
13.A. with a first class in lit. hum. in 1839, 
M.A. in 1842, D.C.L. on 16 March 1850, 
and D.D. on 2 i April 18B6. From 1841 to 
1810 ho was follow, and from 1^8 to 1843 
tutor and dean, of Morton College. He was 
ordained doacoii on 22 May 1842 and priest 
ill 1813. From 1814 to J SCO he was per- 
pctual curate of Holywell, Oxford, and in 
February 1847 was appointed chaplain to 
Samuel Wilborlbrco [q.v.],bishopofOxforil. 
On 18 Nov. 1849 ho was elected head-master 
of llugby School in succession to Archibald 
Campbeil (afterwards archbishop)Tait Fq. v.] 
his former tutor at Balliol, his rival oeiug 
his friend, William Charles Lake [q. v. SnppLj, 
who had boon elected scholar of BaUiol at 
the same time as Goulburn. 

Goulburn remained head-master of Rugby 
for eight years, bnt he was antipathetic to 
the liberal traditions of the place initiated 
by Arnold and carried on by Tait, and 
thoiigh the last year of his hend-mastersbip 
was unrivalled for the brilliance of the 
scholars tumod out by Rugby, its mimbera 
had dwindled, and Goulburn felt himself 
compelled to resign in 1867. He hadpre- 
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Jinuslv declined the living of St. James s, 
wmadilly. but iu Bampton 

Etura it Oxford, and in July 1857 lie ao- 
iVtited the ministry of Quebec chapel, now 
blown as the Church of the Annunciation, 
St Jlarylebone. Two years later he ac- 
«nted the vicarage of St. John’s, Paddi^ 
MB which he held from 1869 until his 
.-elMtion by Lord Derby for the deanery 
of Norwich; he was installed on 4 Deo. 

^*^Goiilbum was dean of Norwich for twenty- 
three years j during the whole period his 
bi,hop was John Thomas Pelham [q. v.], 
with whom he worked harmoniously, 
although the temperament and views of the 
two were very different. Goulburn took 
ffreat interest in the fabric of the cathedral, 
on which he lectured and wrote. Originally 
an evangelical he sradually became more of 
a high churchman, hut he was never a ritual¬ 
ist and regarded with abhorrence latitudi- 
nonanism and rationalism. On ecclesiasti¬ 
cal, political, and university questions he was 
thoMUghly conservative, regiu-diiig Jolm 
William Burgoii [q. v. Siippl.J as his leader. 
Lika Burgon he protested agaiust the ap¬ 
pointment of Dean Stanley as select preacher 
m 1872, and resigned his own position as 
select preacher when his protest was dis- 
regaided. But he had none of the truculent 
asperity of Burgon, who refused to ‘break 
bread' with Stanley, ond he remained a per¬ 
sonal friend of Stanley from the time they 
visited Greece together in 1812 to Stanley’s 
death. The sermon Goulburn preached on 
thot occasion excited some comment; Stan¬ 
ley's friends were offended by Goulbuvn’s de- 
mmeiation of his theology, while Burgon 
objected to his appreciation of Stanley's 
personality. 

Goulburn resigned the deaneiw on 23 April 
1889 and retired to Tunbridge Wells, where 
hebusiedhimself in writingBurgon’s ‘Life;’ 
it was published in two substantial volumes 
in 1892 (London, 8vo}. Goulburn died at 
Calverley Park Gardens, Tunbridge Wells, 
on 3 May 1897, and was buried at Aynhoe, 
Noitbamplonshire. A memorial window 
was erected to bim in Bugby chapel, and a 
portrait reproduced from a photograph 
forms the frontispiece of Oompton’s • Memoir.’ 
Goulhnrn maiiied at Aynhoe, on 11 Dec. 
1846, Julia, daughter of Ralph William 
Cartwright (1771-1849) of Aynhoe, some¬ 
time M.P. lor Northamptoushii'e, by his 
second wife, Julia Prances, sister of Sir 
Thomas Digby Aubrey, bart.; she survived 
him, leaving no issue. 

Goulburn was author of numerous ser- 
mon3,lectures, commentaries,add theological i 


manuals, and the list of his works occupies 
more than six pages of the British Museum 
catalogue. Besides the ‘ Life of Burgon,’ 
his more important works are: 1. ‘The 
Doctrine of the Resurrection of the Body,’ 
London, 1851, 8ro; the Bampton lectures 
for 1850, and an uncompromising defence of 
orthodox views on the subject. 2. ‘ Au 
Introduction to the Devotional Study of the 
Holy Scriptures,’ 1864, 8vo; 10th ed. 1878, 
S. ‘ The Idle Word,’ 1856, 8vo; 2nd ed, 
1804, 4. ‘A Manual of Confirmation,’ 3 
parts, 1865, 16mo; 9th ed. 1872, and other 
editions 18fa0 and 1883. 6. ‘The Book of 
Rugby School,’ Rugby, 1856, 4to. 6, 
‘Thoughts on Personal Religion,’ 1862, 
2 vols. 8vo i Sth ed. 1871, and six more 
editions by 1884, 7. ‘ Sermons,' 1862,2 vols. 
16mo; 4th ed. 1869. 8. ‘The Pursuit of 
Holiness,’ 1869, 8vo; 7th ed. 1885, 9. ‘ The 
Holy Catholic Church,’ Loudon, 1873, 8vo; 
2iid ed, 1874. 10 ' A Commentary ... on 
the Order of the Administration of the 
Lord’s Supper/ 1876, 8vo ; Cth ed. same 
yeai‘. 11. ‘The Ancient Sculptures in the 
Roof of Norwich Cathedral,’ 1876, fol. 12. 
‘Everlasting Punishment/ 1880, 8vo; 2nd 
ed. 1881. 13. ‘ Reminiscences of 0. P, 

Golightly/ Oxford^ 1886, 8vo. 14, ‘Three 
Counsels of the Divine Master for the Con¬ 
duct of the Spiritual Life,’ 1888,2 vols. Svo; 
3nd ed. 1800. 16. ‘Farewell to Norwich 
Cathedral; seven Lectm’es/ 1891, Svo. 

[Berdmora Compton’s Edward Meyriok 
Ooalburn, 1899; works in British Maseum; 
Prothero’s Life of Dean Stanley; Rouse’s Hist, 
of Rugby School; Poster’s Alumni Oxon. 1715- 
1886: Biogrnph, vi. 587; Tnckwell's Reminis¬ 
cences of Oxford, 1001, pp. 229 sqq,; Matthew 
Arnold’s Letters, i. 222; Orockford’s Clerical 
Directory, 1897; Davidson & Benham's Life of 
Arobbishop Tait; Times, 1 M<iy 1897; Guaifiian, 
1897, 1. 708-9; Men of tho Time, 13th ed.; 
Burke's Liinded Gentry, s.vv. ‘ Goulburn ’ and 
‘ Cartwright.’] A. P. P. 

GO WARD, ANNE (1806-1899), actress. 
[See Krannx.] 

GRAHAM, Sib GERALD (1831-1899), 
lieutenant-general and colonel-commandant 
royal engineers, only son of Robert Hay 
Graham (d. 1869), M.D., of Eden Brows, 
Cumberland, and of his wife F];anoe3 (d. 
1808), daughter of Richard Oakley (d, 1883) 
of Oswald^irk, Yorkshire, and afterwards 
of Pen Park, Bristol, was born at Acton, 
Middlesex, on 27 June 1831, Educated at 
Wimbledon, Dresden, and at the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich, he received 
acommission os second lieutenant in the royal 
engineers on 19 June 1850, Ills furthei; 
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commissious vrero dated: lieutenant 17 Feb. 
1864, captain 28 Oct. 1858, brevet major 
22 Nov. 1860, brevet lieuteuant-eoloiiel 
16 Feb. 1801, brevet colonel 16 Feb. 1869, 
regimental major 6 Julj 1872, regimental 
lieutenant-colonel 27 Sept. 1876, major-gene¬ 
ral 19 Oct. 1881, lieutenant-general 21 May 
1884, colonel-commandant ot royal engineers 
10 March 1890. 

After the usual course of professional 
instruction at Chatham, Graham went to 
Portsmouth in the summer of 1862, and 
embarked on 24 Pub. 1864 for Turkey to 
take part in the war witli Ilussia. Ho was 
employed with his company at Gallipoli on 
the defensive lines of Poiuair, and in May 
went to Varna, and was engoged in the en¬ 
gineering pre^rations for the expedition to 
the Crimea. He was present at the battle of 
the Alma on 20 Sept. 1861, was employed 
in both the left and tho right attack at the 
siege of Sebastopol, was present at the 
battle of lukermuu on 6 Nov., and diatin- 
gitished himself throughout tho siego by his 
coolness under Are. JIo was slightly 
wounded on 18 April 1866 in No. 7 battery, 
when that advanced work ojioncd fire. JIu 
led the ladder party of Sir John Oampboll's 
column in the unsuccessful attack of the 
right flank of tho Podan on 18 June, and, 
after the drst oliuck, made a second attempt, 
lying for some time with his ladders and 
sailor party under fire, vainly wailing for 
tho storming party. ‘ Hie vast stature of 
'tiho youug oufjlnaor who directed their 
energies,’ says Kinglako, ‘ made h im strangely 
conspicuous in the field, and it was on 
Gerald Graham and the sailors that the 
praises 0 f observers oonvergod.’ Lord West, 
who succeeded to the commaud of the 
column when Sir John Oampboll was killed, 
wrote that he wished lie could do justice to 
the daring and intrepid conduct of tho party, 
and that Graham, who led it, evinced a 
coolness and a readiness to expose himself 
to personal risk deserving great credit. 

I Graham was again wounded in tho tsenohos 
on 9 July, and had to go to Therapia, but 
returned in time for the final operations of 
' 8 Sept, After the fall of Sebastopol ho 
was employed in tho demolition of the docks. 
He embarked for England on 9 July 1866 
in the transport Clarendon in command of 
troops; the vessel sprang a leak in a heavy 
gale in the Mediterranean, and off Oodis the 
troops were removed in boats without 
casualty to a French merchant ship, from 
which a week later they wore transferred to 
ll.M,S. Oentaur, and landed at Portsmouth 
on 14 Aug. 

For his services in tho Crimea Graham 


was twice mentioned in desmti>lio777—’ 
Gazette d Dec. 1866 aStV 
received the war medal with th™. f, )> 
the 5th class of the Turkish Mediil/V' 
the French legion of honour.^ 
coiiducl at the assault of the Redan 
devoted heroism in sollying out of\t 

trenches on numerous ocoasioni, and btLl, 

in wounded ofhoers and men, he was 
tho Vietorio Cross (fi. 24 
was decorated by the «VSC'i 
the review in Hyde Park to inauSt?tl. 
newly instituted honour on 26 June iwn 

5 

After being quartered in Scotland and at 
Aldershot Graham went to India in 
1868 to take command of the 23rd eomS 
royal eugmeors, at Lucknow. Owins to M 
weather he did not reach Calcutta untd 
Christmas. Tlio mutiny war was praoticidlv 
ove^ and in October 1869 he tookhisconimV 
to Oaifton, at that time in British oeoum. 
Uon. From Canton he joined at Ilonir Eon? 
in the spring of 1860, the force of Sa Hom 
nranttotnkepnrtintheAnglo-Frencheip^. 

tion against China. Early in June he sailed 
for 1 alum-wan Bay, the British rendswoui 
as Ohi-fu was the French, and landed with 
the oomhinod forces at Puh-tang to attack 
tlio northern Taku forts in rear. Sraham 
was jiresent at the successful actions at Sm- 
ho on 12 Aug. and Tang-ku on the 14th 
and was severely wounded on the 21st when 
directing tho pontoon party at the victorioas 
assault of the Taku forts. In spite of hig 
wound ho mounted his horse (olso wounded) 
and conliiiucd to direct hia men until his 
horse was again atrnok, and he was obhged 
to quit the liold. As soon os he was conva¬ 
lescent ho was again at the front, and oa 
6 Oct. marched with the second division to 
Pekin, took part with his sappers in the 
occupation of the An-tiiig Gate on to 13th, 
and was present at the eutiy of Lord Elgin 
into Pelan and tho signing of the treaU on 
the 24th of that month. He arrivedinlng- 
laud on 24 May 1861, For his services m 
China ho woe mentioned in despatches (A 
4 Nov. 1800), received the war medal with 
two clasps, andahrovetlieutenant-colonelcy. 

Ho did duty in England as commandiig 
royal engineer at Shorncliife camp and at 
Brighton until ho went to Aldershot in 
March 1866. From May 1866 he was for 
over three yeors oommandiM royal enginee* 
at Montreal, and, while in Canada, his pre¬ 
vious war services were further rewardeo by 
a military C.B. and a brevet colonelcy. On 
his return home ho was quartered at Obat- 
ham ond Manchester, and in 1871 at York, 
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:T;rhrlemained for the next six years. 
ZthR autoimi of 1877 he was selected to ao- 
S^ly t^lBiohard, Lord Airey [o._v ] 
Jn As Gtennan army manoeuvres, after which 
IVvifiited and reported upon the defences of 
Mat* and of Oohlentz and Khrenhreitstein. 
CthefoUowing year he officially attended 
the Swiss army mancsuvi'cs. 

™Etom 18 Deo. 1877 until his promotion to 
the rank of major-general in Ootoher 1881 
Graham was assistant director of works for 
at the war office. In the summer 
of 1882 Sir Garnet (now Viscount) Wolseley 
him for the command of the second 
infantry brigade of the first division in the 
gjmjition to Egypt to quell the rebellion 
of Arabi Pasha. He sailed with Sir Garnet 
and the advanced force from Alexandria on 
19 Aug., and, arriving at Port Said on the 
morning of the 20th, was despatched in a 
(funboat with six hundred men along the 
Mual to Ismailin, where he landed late at 
night, and on the following morning pushed 
on in advance to seize the railway and 
Sweetwater canal os for as EasBasem lock. 
He was engaged in a successful affair at 
Magfar, and,having been strongly reinforced, 
seized the important look and bridge of 
Hossassin on the 26th. He commanded at 
the victorious battle of Kassassin on the 28th, 
when he was attacked by a vastly superior 
fores of the enemy, his own troops having 
been severely tried by exposure to tbe sun 
and want of food. Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
who came up the following day, in his tele¬ 
graphic despatch announcing the victory, 
sud, ‘ General Graham’s dispositions were 
all that they should have been, and his 
operations were carried out with that cool¬ 
ness for which he has always been so well 


known.’ 

On 9 Sept, another attack on Kassassin 
was repulsed,_ and the Egj^tiana were pur¬ 
sued to within range of Tel-el-Kehir. At 
the battle of Tel-el-Kehir on 13 Sept.Graham 
led his brigade to the assault, and in his 
despatch stated that' the steodiness of the 
advance of the second brigade under what 
appeared to be an ovcrwheming fire of mus¬ 
ketry and artillery will remiun a proud re¬ 
membrance.’ At tbe conclusion of the cam¬ 


paign, by the surrender of Arabi, Graham 
moved to Oairo, and commanded a brigade 
of the British army of occupation in Egypt. 
In Sir Garnet Wolseley’s despatch of 24 Sept. 
1882, he wrote that the bnmt of the fight¬ 
ing throughout the campaign had fallen to 
Graham’s lot, and that it could not have 
been in better hands, adding: ‘ To that cool¬ 
ness and gallantry in action, for which he 
has always been well known, he adds the 


f ower of leading and commanding others.’ 

'or his services m this campaign he was re¬ 
peatedly mentioned in despatches (ii, 8,19, 
and 26 Sept., 6 Oct., and 2 Nov. 1882), was 
thanked by both houses of parliament, re¬ 
ceived the medal and clasp and the bronze 
star, the 2nd class of the order of the 
Turkiah Medjidie, and on 18 Nov. 1882 was 
made a K.C.B. In the summer of the fol¬ 
lowing year he visited England on short 
leave of absence and was much fited. 

At the end of January 1884 Graham 
accompanied his old friend end comrade, 
Major-general Charles George Gordon [q.v.], 
from Cairo as far as Korosko in his las'! 
journey to EZhartoum. On returning to 
Cairo Graham found himself appointed to 
command an expedition to the Eastern 
Soudan to relieve Tokar and destroy Osman 
Digna, a follower of the Mahdi, who had 
recently annihilated an Egyptian ariOT under 
Valentine Baker [q. v. Suppl.] at El Teb. 
Having arrived at Suakin on 22 Feb., 
Qroliam at once transported his force of 
some four thousand men and fourteen guns 
to Trlnkitat, a post on the Bed Sea souui of 
Suakin, and on 29 Feb. fought the second 
battle of El Teb, He hanffied hia troops 
very skilfully and defeated the Arabs, occu¬ 
pying their whole position, and the next dev 
entered Tokar, The British loss at El Tsti 
was 84 killed and 165 wounded, while the 
loss of the enemy was estimated at two 
thousand killed out of a strength of six 
thousand. 

Having moved his force back by sea to 
Suakin, Graham commenced operations to¬ 
wards Tamai, and on 13 March fought the 
successful battle of Tamai, burned the vil¬ 
lage, destroying a quantity of ammunition 
found there, and returned to Suakin. His 
loss at Tamai was 109 killed and 112 
wounded, while that of the enemy was 
about two thousand out of on estimated 
force of twelve thousand men. 

As early as 6 March Graham had urged 
upon the government the importance of 
opening up the Suakin-Berber route, and of 
BO reacmng out a hand to General Gordon, 
who strongly supported the proposal; and, 
although ue suggestion was negatived, a 
scheme woe prepared and a reconnaissance 
made as for os Tombouk. After the suc¬ 
cessful battle of Tamai, Graham again urged 
the importance of sending troops from SuOr 
kin to Berbe^ and Sir Evelyn Baring (after¬ 
wards Lord Oromer), the British minister at 
Oairo, made repeated representations in 
favour of opening up this route and of help¬ 
ing Gordon £rom Suakin. But it was all to 
no purpose, and after Gh'aham had occupied 
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Tamanieb on 27 March, and had destroyed 
Osman Digna’s villages, he was directed to 
leave a garrison in ISuakin and withdraw 
the rest of the troops. Graham was very 
sore at the decision, and always regretted 
that he had not taken the responsibility 
upon himself instead of asking permission 
to send troops to Berber. lie returned to 
England at the end of April. Ilia de8i)atohe.s 
on this campaign are to be found in the ‘ Lon¬ 
don Gazette ’ of 27 March, 3,11, and 29 April, 
and 6 May 1884. Eor his services he was 
again thanked by both houses of parliament, 
received two clasps to his Egyptian medal, 
the grand cordon of the Turkish Medjidie, 
and was promoted to be lieuteuant-generol 
for distinguished service in the held, which 
promotion he chose in preference to a 
baronetcy offered to him. He met with a 
warm reception both in London and the 
provinces, and was presented with a sword 
of honour by the 1st Newcastle and Durham 
volunteer engineers, whose iuapouting officer 
he had been for some years. 

On the failure of Lord Wolseley’s Nile 
expedition to relieve Khartoum the govern¬ 
ment doterminedin February 188S to destroy 
the Mahdi. Lord WoUcley was directed to 
hold the Nile from Merawi to Dongola and 
Ilanncck cataract during the summer and 
prepare for an autumn campaign, while 
Graliam was sent to Suakin to protect the 
flank of the Nile column by crushing Usman 
Digna, and constructing a railway from 
Suakin towards Berber. Graham's force was 
composed of both British and Indian troops 
numbering altogether, including the Suakin 
garrison, some thirteen thousand men, be¬ 
sides eleven thousand labourers, camel 
drivers, and muleteers. A contract was 
made for the construction of the railway 
under military direction, and Graham's in¬ 
structions were to destroy Osman Digua’s 
power and push forward the railway as 
rapidly as possible before the hut weather 
set in. 

lie arrived at Suakin on 12 March, and 
the railway was at once commenced. Usman 
Digna was at Tamai with a large force, and 
the enemy also occupied Ilashin, where they 
threatened the right of any advance on 
Tamai. With some ten thousand men 
Graham first attacked the enemy at Ilashin, 
stormed the position and dispersed the 
enemy on 20 March, constructed a forti¬ 
fied post, which he garrisoned, and returned 
to Suakin. 

lie next operated against Osman Digna 
at Tamai, constructing intermediate posts 
en route. At the first of these zerihas at 
Tofrik Sir John McNeill was surprised on 


22 March by a suddenandfe^Tijj;;;^, 
the enemy, which, although renulaed 1 
a loss of 160 killed, thrss\imSXS 
and missing, and five hundred cameU. 
than a thousand, however, of the enemvfdl 
and among them several chiefs. SulhS 
supplies ol water and stores havine S 

aocumnlated at the zeriba, Graham mov ? 
hie force forward on 2 AprU, and on ft, 
following day advanced on Tamai, pusC 
back the enemy, who gradually withat67to 
the mountains. The wells were found drv- 
so, having burned the new viUages and A’ 
stroyed largo miantities of ammunition 
found m them, Graham returned with hi 
force to Suakin. The effleieney of his W 
port arrangements on this morch was shown 
by the return of all the transport nT.im, | L 
(nearly two thousand) except three, one of 
which was killed m action. 

Having destroyed Osman Dignn’s power 
Graham pushed forward the railway? Ho 
occupied llaudoub on 8 April and Otao on 
the Kith, and made successfitlreconnaissimces 
in iidvauoo ond into the neighbouring lulls 
and the railwoy was constructed for ninel 
teen miles. But the whole position of 
ailairs was suddenly ohanged. Oomplioa- 
tions in the East had caused? the governWnt 
to obimdon the proposed advance in the 
autumn on Khartoum, and to withdraw the 
Nile expedition. Lord Wolseley visited 
Suakin in the beginning of May to advho 
ns to the garrison to be loft there, and 
Graham embarked with the guards' brigade 
on 16 May to return to England, 

For his services in this campaign he for 
a third lime received the thanks of both 
houses of parliament, was decorated with 
the grand cross of St, Michael and St. 
George, and had another clasp added to his 
Egyptian medal. His despatches are to be 
found in Fariiamontary Papers, Egypt (13) 
188-1, and in tlie ‘London Gatette’ of 

23 Jline and 25 Aug. 1886. 

In 1888 he declined an offer of the govern- 
meut of the Bermudas. On 14 June 189U, 
in accordance with the regulations, he was 
placed on the retired list. 11a was deco¬ 
rated with the grand cross of the Bath on 
20 May 1806, and appointed a colonel-com¬ 
mandant of the royal euginoets in 1899. 
Ho died, after a few days’ illness, on 
17 Dec. 1899, at his residence, Springfield, 
Bidoford, Devonshire, and was buried m the 
parish ohurchyard there on 22 Dec. His 
luneral was attended by the mayor and cor¬ 
poration of Bideford and by representatives 
of the navy, army, and volunteers, besides 
his own corps and relations and fiends. 

His portrait was painted for the corps of 
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«*“«« »t 1880 . 

“ 0 ^ hangs in the royal engineers’ mess 

**^feet'fout inches high, and of massive 
huSd, Giftliam looked every inch a soldier, 
f^fa retiring and reserved disposition, Lord 
WolsfiJey once spoke of him as * a man with 
iha heart of a lion and the modesty of a 
vounir girl.' morally and physically ha 
Sid not seem to know what fear was. 

Graham contributed several papers on pro¬ 
fessional subjects to the • Professional Papers 
of the Corps of Royal Engineers’ (see new 
setie", Tols. vi. vii. xi. xiv. and six., and 
series, vol. iv.) Ilia translation 
from the Gei-man of the official account, by 
Captain Adolphe Goetse of the Prussian en- 
rinWs, of the ' Operations of the German 
Engineers and Technical Troops during the 
FrMOO-Qerman War of 1870-1,’ with sLx 
maps, was published in 1876. lie was also 
th/author of ‘ Last Words with Gordon,’ 
which originally appeared in the ‘Fort¬ 
nightly Review’ of .January 1887, and was 
published separately _ the saine year with, 
additions and appendices. His ‘ Life, Let¬ 
ters, and Diaries ^ tvere edited by the present 
writer (London, 1901, 8vo). 

Graham married, in London at St. Peter’s, 
Eaton Square, on 29 April 1862, Jane Dinah, 
widow of the Rev. G. B. Blacker (<f. 1858), 
rector of East and West Rudham, Norfolk, 
and iughter of Georee Durrant (d. 1877 i 
of Elmham HaU, Sulfolk. By her he had 
six children. 

[The present writer's Life, Letters, and Diaries 
of Sir Gerald Graham, V.C., 1001 j War Office 
Becotds; Royal Engineora' Records j Des¬ 
patches; Memoir in the Royal Engineers Jour¬ 
nal, February and March 1900; private sources; 
Einglake’s Invasion of the Crimea; Sir Evelyn 
Wood's Crimea in 1861 and 1891; W. H. Rus- 
sall's Crimean War; Porter’s History of the 
Eoyai EngineeiB; Oonolly's History of thoRoyal 
Sappers and Miners; Wolseley's War with 
China, 1360; Fisher’s Three Yeare' Service in 
China; Grant and Knolljs'e China War, 1800; 
IiOck'sSecoud Embassy to China, 1860; Royle'e 
Egyptian Campaigns, 1882 to 1880; Maurice's 
Campaign of 1882 in Egypt; Colville's Sudan 
Campaign, 1834-6; Piniblett's Soudan War, 
1881 to 1886; Archer's War in Egypt and the 
Sudan; De Cosson's Service with Sir Q erald 
Graham’s Field Force at Suokin; Toomey’s 
Heroes of the Victoria Cross.] , B, H, V. 

GRAIN, RICHARD OORNEY (1844- 
1895), public entertainer, youngest aon of 
John Grain, was born on 26 Oct. 1844 at 
Teversham; Cambridgeshire, and received 
what he called ‘an average middle-claae 


education,’ partly in Germany, whither he 
went when fourteen, became a student on 
27 April 1863, and was called to the bar at 
the Inner Temple on 80 April 1806. For a 
short period he went on the western circuit. 
Having much musical and less histrionic 
proficiency, he sang and acted in private, and 
on 16 May 1870 joined what was known as 
the German Reed entertainment, then given 
at the Gallery of Illustration, appearing in 
a sketch of his own called ‘ The S^ool-feast,' 
With this company he remained till the 
close of his life, becoming in the end its 
principal support. He played or sang with 
it at bt. George’s Hall, to which it removed, 
and in the country, and wrote for it between 
fifty and sixty entertainments consisting of 
social sketches accompanied by songs and 
pianoforte music. He took part at times 
in the comediettas or other dramatic per¬ 
formances given by the company, but had, as 
he owned, little taste or capacity for acting. 
His comic sketches were fashionable, and 
were frequently given in private houses. 
He had a large n-ame with exceptionally 
large and expressive haude. His death on 
16 March 1895, followmg as it did that, ten 
days earlier, of his associate, Alfred German 
Reed, broke up what had been for forty years 
a popular enturtainlnent [see under Ilnni), 
Tuomas Gnnsuiir]. His last sketch was en¬ 
titled ' Music h la Mode.’ Grain was respon¬ 
sible for many songs. He wrote ‘ Corney 
Grain, by Himself,’ which first appeared in 
' Murray’s Magazine,’ and was issued sepor 
ralely in 1888. 

[Porbonul recollections; Coinoy Grain, by 
Uimself; Foster’s Men at the Bar; The Theatre, 
April 1896; HoUing8ho.ul’s Gaiety Chrouicles; 
Scott and Howaid'e Blanchard.] J. H. 

GRANT, albert, known as Binorr 
Gbaitt (1830-1890), company promoter, was 
the son of W, Gottheimer, partner of a 
foreign ‘ fancy ’ husiuess in Newgate Street, 
London, Born in Dublin in 1830, he was 
educated at London and Paris, and assumed 
the name of Giant. Though his career had 
features in common with that of George 
Hudson [q. v.], the ‘ railway king,’ he may 
be described os the pioneer of modern mam¬ 
moth company promoting. The origin of 
Ms success as a promoter is said to have been 
Ills notion of obtaining Rets of all the clergy, 
widows, and other small yet sanguine in¬ 
vestors. The public which he discorered in 
this way was greedy to take up companies 
quickei than he could bring them out. ' All 
sorts of kmd individuals were at his elbow, 
ready to supply him with the means of 
meeting the demand,’ and he was tempted 
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into embarking upon schemes without proper 
investigation. Among the companies floated 


Improvements, OrfiditFoneier and Mobilier of 
England, Imperial Bank of China, Imperial 
Land Company of Marseilles, Lima Kail- 
ways, Odessa Waterworks, Kussia Copper 
Company, and Varna liailway. Perhaps 
the most notorious of those schemes was that 
connected with the Emma Silver Mine. The 
pro^ectus was issued towards the end of 
1871, the capital being fixed at a million 
sterling in shares of 20/. each. The ‘ front 
page’ was most imposing, and the profits 
were estimated at 800,000/. a year. The 
money was subscribed at a premium, for a 
venture which was worth virtually nothing 
at all, and all that the investors received 
was a shilling for each of their 20/. shares. 
Grant received 100,000/. as promotion money. 
Company after company in which ha was 
interested came out until about 24,000,000/. 
had been raised, and about 20,000,000/. (on 
the market price of the shares') lost. 

In the meantime Grant had been making 
a considerable display as a public character, 
lie was returned to parliament for the 
borough of Kidderminster in 1806, and was 
re-elected in 1874, and in 1868 King Victor 
Emmanuel conferred upon him the title of 
haron for services rendered in connection 
with the GallerittVittorio Emanuele nt Milan. 1 
In 1873 he purchased a large area of slum 
land close to Kensington Palace, pulled 
down the houses, and erected Kensington 
House from the designs of (Sir) James 
Knowles, a massive building surrounded by 
its own grounds. The building was only 
used once, upon the occasion oi' the Bache¬ 
lors' Ball, given there on 22 July 1880, 
Three years later the house was demolished 
and the site seized by Grant’s creditors; the 
^and staircaso was removed to Madame 
Tussaud’s exhibition in Maiyleboue Hoad. 
During 1878-4 Grant rendered a real service 
to the London public by purchasing the 
neglected area of Leicester Fields, occupied 
by dead cats and other refuse, surmounted 
by a broken atatue of Geoigo I, and con¬ 
verting the space into a public garden, which 
was handed over by him on 2 July 1874 to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works for the 
enjoyment of the public. At each angle of 
the square were placed busts of former resi¬ 
dents, Beyuolds, Newton, Hogarth, and 
John Huntor; in the centre a statue of 
Bbakespeare by Signor Fontana, rraroduced 
from the statuo (designed by Elent and 
executed by Scheemakera) on the "West- 1 


minster Abbey cenotaph. In ^ ~~ 
year, after a keen competition at 
L bought for eight h^dred ar™ ‘f. 
portrait of Su-Walter Scott 
which he presented to the KatioL poS 
Gallery at a time ’<^hanthegovemmentS 
fessed they had no available funds S 
which to make the purchaBe, InlR 7 Ji 
bought the ‘ Echo ’ newspaper from 
CasseU for 20,000/., and esSayedfor a®” 
short time to run a halfpenny morning X. 
tion. Grant is siud to have been the 
person to persuade the morning panersta 
break their columns for advertisement a 
soon transferred the ‘ Echo ’ la Mr. Pasem^ 
Edwards. A series of actions and proceed 
mgs in the bankruptcy court, which lasted 
until the very eve of his death, shattered his 
resources and finally left him comparativeli 
poor. His pictures weire sold at Ohristip's 
111 April 1877 for 100,202/., soma of the 
more notable ones, such as Landseer's' Otter 
Hunt,’ ot a veiy great loss. In June 1877 
it was stated in the court of appeal that 
eighty -11 ino actions were pending in regard 
to Grant's affairs. In July 187B, m the 
court of common pleas before Lord Coleridge 
Grant was the defendant in a ease in whi^ 
the plaintiff, Twyoross, was a sharAtnUff 
of the Lisbon Tramways Company, who 
charged Grant with fraudulent promolioB. 
Grant pleaded his own cause in a very 
long, cynical, and conspicuoudy able speech, 
Judgment was given for the plaintiff for 
700/., but tbo charge of fraud was negatived 
(seo Times, 28June 1877), Thecasetog^ 
on until February 1879, when Grant's dure 
were in liquidation, and when the jndgee of 
appeal rofusud the implication of Twycross's 
widow for coste. He died at AldwiofcPlace, 
Bognor, on 30 Aug. 1809. 

[Daily News, 31 Aug. 1890 ; Times, IS and 
18 July 1878, 13 Feb. 1879, 31 Aug. 1809; 
Dluetratod London Nows, 9 Sept. 1899 (po^ 
trait); Truth, 7 Sopt. 1809; Tom Taylor’s 
Loiccstor Square, 1874; Hollingsheod's Leicester 
Square, 1802 (caricature portrait); A List of 
Oompnnios eshibliehed under the auspices of 
Mr. Albert Grant, 1872 (portrait).] T. S. 

GEANT, JAMES AUGUSTUS (1827- 
1802), lieutenant-colonel, Africon traveller, 
horn nt Nairn on 11 April 1827, was the 
fourth and youngest son of James &mt, 
minister of Nairn, by hm wife Ohristian, 
daughter of John Mackintosh, He was 
educated first at the Nairn and Aherdeen 
grammar schools, and subsequently at the 
Morisohal Collejjfe, Aberdeen. Tnere he 
attended classes In chemistry, rnathematica, 
natural history, and _ botany, all sabjects 
which afterwards in his travels stood bun in 
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B-8 granted a oommisaion 

®rde 8th native Bengal infantry on 8 June 
ifiifi and was present at both, sieges of 
Multan and at the battle of Gujernt, In 
^53 he was appointed adjutant, and acted 
ifmeh until the mutiny of his regiment 
” 1857. 2® attached to the 78th 

Mahlandets at the relief of Lucknow, and 
* wounded when in command of two 
comoenies of the same, forming part of the 
Srd of the army. On 23 Oct. 1868 he 
wtoined to England on sick certificate. _ 
Grant’s acquaintance with John Hanning 
Speke fq. v.J dated ftom 1847; both were 
in theMme service, about the same age, 
and ardently devotM to field sports, espe¬ 
cially the hunting of big game. When 
Speke, after his first journey, was oommis- 
aioned by the Hoyal Geographical Society 
to prosecute his discoveries. Grant ofiered 
to accompany him, and the oflfer was imme¬ 
diately accepted. The conduct of the expedi¬ 
tion was under the direction of Speke, and 
on all occasions Grant proved hims^ a loyal 
and devoted follower, ‘ not a shade of jealousy 
or distrust or even ill temper ever coming I 
between them on their wanderings’ (Preface'' 
to Gkast’s Walk across Africa, p. ix). 
Thongh acting under his chief’s instructions, 
he was for long periods in the journey in 
independent command of a portion of the 
expedition. He remained at the village of 
Ukuni from 27 May to 21 Sept. 1861, with 
the bulk of the baggage, stationary for want 
of porters, while Speke, with the other 
portion of the caravan, woe vainlv struggling 
to secure efiective assistance. The difficulty 
with regard to porters being at last over¬ 
come, they again joined forces on 26 Sept., 
and marchea north between Tanganyika and 


7 July for Unyoro, hut separated again on 
19 July, when Grant was deroatohed with 
the bulk of the bamage to Ohagasi, King 
Kamraei’s capital, rraile Speke left with a 
small party to find the exact point where 
the Nile emerges from the Victoria Nyanza. 
The suggestion that Speke did not wish to 
share with another the discovery of the 
exact point of emergence is quite unfounded. 
Grant was asked to accompany Mm, and 
afterwards declared that ‘ his own state of 
health alone prevented him from accompo- 
' wing Speke’ (Walk across Africa, p. 247). 

I Great difficulty was experienced in approach¬ 
ing Ghagasi, owing to the unwillingness of 
the Mng to receive the party, and Grant was 
obliged to retire towards Uganda, when by 
a fortunate accident he came across Speke’s 
party on 19 Aug. 1862. The explorers now 
overcame the reluctance of the Icing, and 
arrived at the capital of Unyoro, latitude 
1“ 37' N., longitude 32“ 19' E., on 9 Sept., 
where they remained till 0 Nov,, and then 
proceeded partly by land, partly by water, 
to the falls of Koruma. They arrived at 
Be Bono's station at Faloro on 3 Dec., and 
were met and assisted at Gondokoro by (Sir) 
Samuel Baker [q. v. Suppl.] 

During the journey want had kept care¬ 
ful meteorological registers, and had made 
elaborate botanical notes; these and his 
drawings were unreservedly handed over to 
his friend, and made nse of in Speke’s 
printed account of the expedition. At first 
no separate publication on Grant’s part was 
meditated, and it was only at the suggestion 
of Speke and others of his friends that he 
undertook to publish portions of his journal. 
His book appeared in December 1864, and 
the title ‘A Walk across Africa’was sug- 


the Victoria Nyanza, and proceeded through 
Segue in company to Eoragul, 1“ 40' S. 
equaterLwhere they arrived in November 

1861. Here Grant remained till 14 April 

1862, He was prevented by sickness from 
accompanying Speke, when the road to 
Uganda was opened to the latter on 12 .Ian, 
1862, and shortly afterwards became abso¬ 
lutely unable to move with a dangerously 
inflamed leg. While thus helpless he was 
kindly treated by Humanika, the king of 
Sanigu5, and though obliged to submit his 
limb to the cures of the native physician, 
he found himself sufficiently recovered on 
14 April 1862 to set out to join Speke in 
Uganda, He arrived, after a toilsome 
jonmey undertaken for the most part in a 
litter because of his lameness, at Mtesa’s 
ca;pital on 27 May 1862, where Speke was 
liring in favour with the Mng. From 
Uganda the travellers started together on 


gested by Lord Palmerston’s genial remark 
to the author, ‘ You have had a long walk, 
Captain Grant’ (Preface to Walk across 
Africa, p. x). The work was founded on 
his journal, and dwelt rather on the customs 
and habits of the native tribes than the geo¬ 
graphical events of the ei^edition; it was 
interspersed with personal anecdotes, and 
was dedicated to the memo^ of Speke. The 
gold medal of the Royal Geographical So¬ 
ciety and medals from Pope Pius IX and 
King Victor Emanuel were awarded to Grant 
in 1864, and in Se^ember 1860 ha was 
granted the order of G.B. for his services in 
the discovery of the source of the Nile. In 
1868 he served in the intelligence department 
with the Abyssinian expedition under Lord 
Napier, and after the war rooeivod the oom- 
panionsMp of the order of the Star of India, 
lie retired from the service with the rank of 
lieutonant-oolonel on 7 May 1868. Grant 
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now spent the greater part of bis time at 
House hill, Nairn, North Britain, where he 
died on 11 Feh. 1893. 

He married on 26 July 1866 Margaret, 
daughter of Andrew Laurio, by whom he 
left two sons and three daughters, llis 
eldest son was also attracted to African 
travel, and accompanied Joseph Thomson 
[q. V.] in his exploration of Lake Bangweolo, 
to the west of Lake Nyassa, and reached and 

a sd the head waters of the Congo and 
esi. The younger son. when acting os a 
lieutenant in Lord Koberts’s horee, died from 
wounds received on 11 Fob. 1900, in one of 
the engagements in the great Boer war during 
the advance towards the relief of Kimberley. 

In appearance Grant was of remarkably 
fine physique, six feet two inches in height, 
and broad in proportion. lie was possessed 
of great strength and power of endurance. 
Bir Samuel Baker described him as ‘ one of 
the most loyal, charming characters in the 
world, perfectly unsel/ish, and always ready 
to give to his companion in travel all the 
honour for the exjiedition’ (J/enwiV of Sir 
S. Baher, p. 08). lie perhaps loo readily ad¬ 
mitted that ho would havo been unable to 
carry through the oVijeot of the journey un¬ 
aided (t6.), and from extreme modesty under¬ 
estimated the value of his own services. 
The peculiar qualification which ho pos¬ 
sessed for winning the friendship of the 
natives was no less necessary to the success 
of the expedition than the spirit of leoder- 
ship with which Speke was so richly en¬ 
dowed. A portrait of Grout by Watts 
passed into tne possession of Mrs. Grant, 
also a bust in marble by Davidson. A brass, 
with an inscription to his memory, is in the 
crypt of St. I’lutl's Cathedral. 

lie wrote a summary of the Spoke and 
Grant expedition for the ‘ Journal of the 
Koyal Geographical Society,’ 1873, and con- 
trihuted the matter for the twenty-ninth 
volume of the Linnean Society's publicfttioit 
entitled ‘Botainr of the Specie and Grant 
Expedition.’ fie aKo wrote in tho ‘Journal 
of the Getwaphical Society’ for 1870 a paper 
on (Sir) H. M. Stanley’s 'Exploration of 
the Victoria Nyanza.’ llis colloctions of 
dried plants are now in the Eow herbarium, 
and his manuscript journal passed to his 
widow, Mrs. Grant, of House hill, Nairn. 

[Times, 12 Feb, 1892; Grant’s works; Journal 
of Boyol Geographical 80 c, 1892; Mon and 
Women of the Time; information derived from 
family souxcos.] W. C-a. 

GRANT, SiB JOHN PETER (1807- 
1898), of Rothiemurchus,Indian and colonial 
governor, bora in London in November 1807, 


was the younger son of Sir John 
r^ v.), by his wife Jane, thirdZfc 
William Ironside (d. 6 March i 7 o« 
Houghton-le-Spring in Durham 
merly fellow o^f St. John’s CdCV®- 
bridge. lieenteredEton in 1819,anfil^r' 
bury m 1826, after a session at EdSJl 
University. He joined the Bonffal civZf 
vice in 1828, and in the followilg yl 
posted to the north-western ptovifcL.wW 
he served m various subordinate aipoiS 
menta in he revenue department. ZZ 
the diBtriolB in which he was placed wem 
reillv and Pilibhit in the proVince oIrom! 
knnd, where Henry Boulderson was earn 
ing on the settlement of the land reveal 
He there acquired an insight into Indiaa 
village life and into the principles tegulatiM 
the assessment and collection of the M 
revenue, which stood him in good stead ia 
after years. In 1833 he Was appointed an 
assistant in the board of revenue at Caloutti 
and subsequently held various offices at the 
presidency, among them that of secretary to 
the Indian law commission, of whiehLord 
Macaulay was president. In all these posts 
he made liis mark, and was speedily regarded 
as one of tho rising men in the civil smice. 
During these earlier years he took part hi 
nn onimatod controversy in the public press 
on t ho question of the resumption of rent-fee 
land tenures, whioh he discussed with an 
ability that greatly added to his reputation. 

From March 1841 until the autumn of 
1844 Grant was absent from India on fur¬ 
lough. On his return he was deputed to in¬ 
quire into the dobta of the moharoiah of 
Mysore, and was subsequently ordered to re¬ 
port upon tho agency for the suppression of 
Moriah, or human sacrifices offered by the 
Kbauds in tho hill tracts of Ganjam. Both 
these duties he discharged in a manner 
which elicited high commendation fern the 
goverumont of India. In 1848 he was 
selected by Lord Dalhousie for the post of 
secretary to tho government of Bengal. In 
(hose days Bengol was governed directly by 
the govoinoT-general, or in hie aheence by 
the senior member of the governor-generalb 
council, acting in the capacity of deputy- 
govoruor. From 1848 to 1863 the govemor- 
generol, Lord Dalhousie, was absent in tbe 
north of India, and the deputy-governorship 
General Sir John Littler, 


devolved upon 
then the senior member of council, who was 
entirely unversed in civil affairs. During all 
this time Grant, as secretary, was the virtual 
ruler of the province, and introduced various 
reforms which greatly improved the admini- 
et ration. In 1868, after officiating for a time 
as foreign secretary, he become permonent 
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^^tary in tli® home department of the troops ^^hen they should advance from Ben- 
^vemment of India. In this appointment, gal. When in the spring of 1859 SiiPrede- 
questions concerning all rick Ilalliday resigned the post of lieutenant- 
branches of the domestic administratiofi es- governor of Bengal, Grant was chosen his 
cent public works, Grant effected important successor on 1 May. During his government 
improvements. In 186i, upon the appoint- active measures were employed against da- 
mBntofMr.(afterwavdsSir)]?redericklIalli- coity, the system of bond-labour in the rice 
dav as the mst lieutenant-governor of Ben- cultivation of the Sonthal Parganas was 
cal Grant succeeded to the vacant seat in abolished, the raids of the Bhutias on our 
[be* council of the governor-general. He re- northern frontier and of the wild hill tribes 
tamed this office until 1869. Asa member of the district of Chittagong, the rebellions of 
of council Grant’s position was one of greater the If hasias and of the Khands, were put 
independence than any he had previously down by armed force, and the danger of any 
fiUen. He discharged hia duties in that capa- recurrence of these outrages minimised by 
eitywith a tWou^ess and fearless course vigorous administrative reforms. But the 
which have seldom been surpassed. His most important matter with which Grant 
minutes are models of lucid statement and had to deal was that of the indigo riots in 
oflogical reasoning. Probably the most im- Lower and Central Bengal, where the sys- 
portant is that which he wrote on the ques- tern of cultivation in force had given rise to 
non of annexing Oudh to British territory, trouble so hr back as 1810. In 1861 the 
Lord Dalhousia had proposed a less sweeping disputes between the planters and onltiva- 
measure, via. that the nawab of Oudh should tors of the crop reached a stage so critical as 
he deprived of all real power, hut, like the to occasion Lord Canning for a brief period 
nawab of Arcot and the Nawab Nazim of more anxiety than he hod felt since the days 
Bengal, should be allowed to retain a large of Delhi. The credit of averting a most 
share of the revenues and much of the pomp serious agrarian rising must he accorded to 
and pageantry which he had previously eii- the clear perception, impartiality, and judi- 
joyea. Grant, however, was strongly of cions measures of Grant, and to the resolu- 
opinion tW the proper remedy for the gross tion with which he adhered to them through 
misgovemment of Oudh was the inooriiora- a atoim of obloquy in India and England, 
tion of that state with the territories imme- On 14 March 1R63 he was made K.O,K, and 
diately administered by the British-Indian in April he finally retired from the service 
government, and Grant's view was adopted and left India. 

by the court of directors and by the cabinet Grant’s public life would probably have 
in London. Another measure which Grant ended with his retirement had not an extra- 
strongly advocated was the enactment of a ordiiiair emergency recalled him to office, 
law kgalising the re-marriage of Hindoo In 1806 the rising in Jamaica and the rigo- 
widowB. Grant himself took charge in the rous measures takeu to suppress it by the 
legislative council of the bill whiohhad been governor, Mr. Edward John Eyre, caused 
drafted under his instructions, and passed it much excitement in England. It was felt 
through the council in 1866. As a member that Eyre's successor must be an exceptional 
of the legislative council he gave evidence man, and in 1866 Grant was appointed to 
not oifiy of his powers as a forcible and the post. He assumed charge of his office 
luminous writer, for which he had long been on 6 Aug, Immediately after his arrival he 
distinguished, but of oratorical capacity sel- had to ^e measures vvhich amounted to a 
dom msplayed by Indian officials, complete revolution in the political and legal 

Grant was still a member of the gorernar- status of the island. The representative as- 
general’s council when, in 1867, the Indian sembly was abolished and its place taken by 
mutiny broke out. In August Lord Gunning a legislative coimcil consisting of the Re¬ 
appointed Grant lieiitenant-governor of the vernor, sbr official, and three non-official 
country about Allahah&d and Bonares, in the members. The church of England in Jamaica 
place of John Russell Oolvin [q.v.l, who was was disestablished. The revenue,^ judicial, 
shut up in Agra, and who died there on and police systems were reorganised, oqd 
9 Sept. His district was styled the Central radical reforms introduced into every branch 
Provmcee. In this arduous position he ac- of the administration. The chronic deficit, 
quitted himself ably, keeping on good terms amounting in 1865 to 80,6662., was oon- 
with military au^orities, and giving nni^ verted in the course of two years into an 
and direction to the efforts of we civil ofii- annuol suiplus, and when he relinquished 
eials. He especially exerted himself to keep the government in 1873 he left the colony in 
open communications along the grand trunk a prosperous condition. He was created 
road and to prepare supplies for the European G.O.M.G. on 9 March 1874. 
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Grant died at Upper Norwood on 6 Jan. 
1893. HemamedinlSSS Henrietta Gluchele, 
daughter of Trevor Ohichele Plowden, of 
the Bengal civil service, and sister of Walter 
Ohichele Plowden [q. v.] By her he left 
five sons and three daughters. The eldest 
daughter, Elinor, married Sir James William 
Oolvile the second, Jana, married 

General Sir Bichard Stroohey. 

[Seton-Earr’s Grant of Bolhipmurchus, 1809 
(with portrait); 0. E. Buckland’s Lioutenant- 
Goveruora of Bengal, 1901; Yoar-hook of 
Jamaica; Bodwell and Miles’s Bengal Civil Ser¬ 
vants, 1839; Eaye and Melleson's Hist, uf the 
Indian Mutiny, 1883-9, i. 281-6, 343, 349, 437, 
iii. 9-10, 16. 88-9, iv. 228, 291, vi, 9, 17; 
Smith’s Life of Lord Lawrence, 1886, i. 431, ii. 
167, Temple’s Mon and Events in India, 1882, 
pp. 171 , 179 , 410; Gardner’s Hist, of Jamaica, 
1873, pp. 490-610; Ellis’s Short Sketch of the 
Hist, of the Church of England in Jamaica, 1891, 
pp. 89-106; Spectator, 21 Jan. 1893; Salunlay 
Iteviow, 21 Jan. 1893.] E. I. C. 

GBANT, Sib PATBIOK (1804-1896), 
field-marshal, colonel of the ro^al horse 
guards (the Blues), governor ot Choisea 
Hospital, second son of Major John Grant, I 
97th foot, of Auohterblair, Inveriipss-shiro, 
and of his wife, Anna Trapaud Grant, was 
born on 11 Sept. 1801. He obtained an 
ensiracy in the 11th Bengal native infantry 
on 16 July 1820, and arrived in India on 
6 Jan. 1821, Ills further commissions wero 
dated: lieutenant, 11 July 1823; captain, 
14 May 1832; brevet major, 30 April 1844; 
major, 16 Juno 1846; Iwevet heutenont- 
oolonel, 8 April 1846; brevet colonel, 2 Aug. 
1860; lieutenant-colonel, 29 Aug, 1861; 
major-general, 28 Nov. 1864; colonel 104th 
foot, 30 Sept. 1862; lieuteuant-gonernl, 
24 Ool. 1802; colonel Seaforth highlanders, 
23 Get. 1863; general, 19 Nov. 1870; flold- 
marslial, 24 June 1883; oolonel royal horso 
guards and gold-stick-in-waiting to the 
queen, 17 Oct, 1886, 

Grant served in several native infantry 
regiments, was brigade-major in Uudo in 
1834, and in August 1830 was solpoted to 
raise the Jlarinno light infantry. In recog¬ 
nition of tbo oflioieu^ of Ibis corps he was 
posted by Sir Henry Pane [q.v,], coinraondor- 
in-cbief, on 22 Feb, 1838, to the adjutant- 
general’s department as second assistant, 
was employed with Major-gouotal Lum- 
ley, the adjutant-general, in organising 
for service the force on the north-west 
frontier in 1841, wos appointed first assistant 
on 9 Nov. 1812, and deputy adjutant-genoral 
with the temporary rank of major on 27 Oct. 
1848, 

In this capacity he sowed under Sir Hugh 




29 Deo. 1843, was mentioned in,S«cli 
for his services {London Goreffe ? 
1844^. and reeeivfi/l tl... ™ 



Lumley, the a^utant-general, who was5 
ot the battle of Mudki (18 Dee. 1846) *Tr’ 
was twice severely wounded, and hid S! 
horse shot under him ‘ whilst urging on tU 


enemy’s hatteriea,’ ns mentioned in Gonirh', 
despatch of 19 Dec. (i4. 23 Feb. 1846) 

W.W present on 21 and 22 Deo. at the baW 
of Firozshab and signed the returns, althowh 
incapacitated bylus wounds fromtakineimv 
active part. At the battle of Sobraon m 
10 Feb. 1846, when still suffering from the 
oflecls of his wounds, 'nothing could ant- 
pass ’ his activity and intelligence in the 
discharge of duties, 'ever very 
and during tliis campaign ovevwhelmine’ 
(Gouqu’s despatch, 18 Fab. 1846; 
Qaseite, 1 April 1846). Grant received the 
medal with three clasps, was promoted to a 
brevet lieutenant-colonelcy, and was made a 
O.B. on 3 J^ril 1846. 

On 28 March 1840 Groat was appointed 
adjutant-general of the Bengal army, and as 
such served under Gough through the Pun¬ 
jab campaign of the second Sikh war, took 
part in tho battles of Ohilionwala (18 Jan. 
1849) and of Gnjrat (21 Feb, 1849), was 
warmly thanked for Lis services m Gough’s 
despatches oflO Jan. and 26 Feb. 1849(Lm- 
dm GttzHU, 21 Fob. and 3 March 1849), 
received tbo medal and two clasps, was pro¬ 
moted to be colonel in the anw, and mads 
aide-de-camp to Iho queen, Tiowarda the 
end of tbo year and in tho beginnuig of 1861 
Grant served under Sir Charles James Napier 
[q. V.], the new cominnndcr-in-cbief in Intoa, 
against the hill tribes of the north-west 
front ior in tbo Hobat district, and leceived 
tho modal and clasp. 

On 26 Jan. 1B66 G rant was appoinled com- 
maiidor-iii-ehiof of the Madras army, with 
the temporary rank of lieuteuant-gsneral, 
and on 2 Jan. 1867 was made a K.C.B, After 
tho oiithroak of the mutiny and on the death of 
General the lion. George Anson [q.v.],com¬ 
mander-in-chief in IndiOj Grant was sum¬ 
moned to Calcutta by Lord Canning, the 
governor-genevnl, to act provisionally m An¬ 
son's place. Ho arrived on 17 June, bring¬ 
ing with him Mfljor-goneralHenwIlavdoct, 
who had i ust returned from the Persian cam¬ 
paign. Grant arranged the despatch of the 
force under Havelock to Allahohod for ths 
:ol ief of Gawupore and Lnokno w. Lord Can- 
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"TThadTecomiiieiided to the home autho- uincteen, Greek, Latin, French, Italian, and 
"tie? that Giant should he confirmed in the mathematics. After some brief study at 
command-in-ohief in India; hut Sir Colin King’s College, Aberdeen, he entered in 1841 
Campbell had already been nominated, and his brother’s counting-house in London, and 
arrived at Calcutta on 18 Aug. Grant then there set about collecting materials for a 
resumed the command at Madras, -which he history of astronomy. Hn pursued his re¬ 
held until 27 Jan. 1861; he then returned searches in Paris from 1840 to 1847, earning 
homo and was decorated with the grand cross a livelihood hy teaching English while at- 
ot the Bath on 28 Feb. 1861. IIis services tending Arago’s and Leverrier's lectures, 
as temporary commandor-in-chiof in India at Ilis ‘ History of Physical Astronomy from 
a very critical time were the .subject of a tho Earliest Ages to the Middle of the Nine- 
warm eulogium in a despatch from the teenth Century,’partially issued by the So- 
eovetnor-general in council, which elicited ciety of Useful Knowledge in 1848-9, ap- 
an expiession from the secretary of state for pearod in a complete form in March 1862, 
India of the full concurrence of the go- and its remarkable merit was signalised by 
■ysrnment in the statement thus placed on the award in 1860 of the Eoyal Astronomical 

Society's gold medal. Grant was elected a 
On 15 May 1867 Grant was appointed fellow of that body on 14 Juno 1860; he 
governor and oommander-in-chief of Malta, edited the ‘Monthly Notices’ 1862-00, and 
od at the end of the following year was sat on tho council 1863-00. In 1866 and 
decorated with tho m-and cross of St. Michael 1866 he received degrees of M. A, and LL,1). 
and St. George. He relinquished this go- respectively from the university of Aberdeen, 
lemment in 1872, and on 20 Fob. 1874 and joined the Royal Society in the latter 
succeeded Lieutenant-general Sir Sydney year. 

Cotton [q.v.] as governor of the Royal IIos- Having qualified as a practical astronomer 
pital,Chelaen, holding the post until ilis death by working for some months at the Royal 
there on 28 March 1806. IIo was buried Observatory,Qreenwich,Grantwa 8 appomted 
■with military honours at Bromptonoomotery in 1869 to succeed John Pringle Nicliol 
on 3 April. "V'] “b professor of astronomy and director 

Grant married first, in 1832, Jane Anne of the observatory in the university of 
(d. 1888), daughter of William Fraser Tytlor Glasgow. The only available part of its 
of Aldonrie, luvernesa-shire, and Sanquhar, equipmont was a six-mch traiisit-oircle by 
Morayshire, hy whom he had two sons— Ertel, and with it Grant made a long serios 
Alexander Cliarles ( 6 , 28 Feh. 1883), a of meridian observations, the results of which 
ctdonel on the retired list; and Aldourie were embodied in ‘ A Catalogue of 0416 
Patrick (6.1836), a lieutenant in tho Tlst Stars for tho Epoch 1870,' published at 
Bengal native infantry, killed in the Indian Glasgow in 1883. The introduction contains 
mutiny in 1867. He mawied, secondly, on n discussion of proper motions. A aupple- 
17 Sept. 1844, Frances Maria (/I SO Jan, mentary' Oatnlogiie of 2160 Stars ’ appeared 
1802), daughter of Field-marehol Viscount a few weeks after his dealli. Both oi-e of 
Gough [q. v.], by wliom he had live sons. sterling value, and they were compiled with 
There are two three-quarter-length por- the minimum of assistance. A nine-inch 
traits in oil of Grant by li. F. Watts, R.A. Cooke equatorial was mounted under Grant’s 
—one in uniform, in the possession of the supervision in 1863, and was employed by 
loyal horse guards; the other in plain clothes, him for ohservatioiis of planets, comets, and 
belonging to the family. double stars. IIo joined the Ilimalnyo ex- 

[India Office Hocords; Doapatohes; London padition to Spain for tho total eclipse of 
Tinos, 29 March 1896; Army Lists; Gough 18 July 1800, and from his station noat 
aad innes’s Sikhs and Sikh Campaigns; Thaok- Vittoria watched the disclosure of the ohro- 
well’s Second Sikh War; Archo/s Punjab Cam- inosphere and prominences, the true nature 
paign; Shadwell’s Life of Lord Clyde; Marsh- of which he had been one of the first to 
man’s Life of llavfloek; Augustus Rara’a Story infer (Memoirs Moyal Astrwmmieal See. xli. 
of Two Noble Lives; Kayo’s History of tho passim). He originated in 1861 tho eleotri- 
Sepoy War; Malleaon’s History of tho Indian cjdly controlled time service of Glasgow, 
Mutiny; private sources.] R. H. V. 0^4 co-operated with Sir George Biddell 

GRANT, ROBERT (1814-1892), astro- Airy [q.v, Suppl.] in 1806 in deteraining, 
nomer, was born on 17 June 1814 at Gran- by means of galvanic signals, tbe difinrence 
town-on-Spey, Moraysbire, where his father of longitude between Glasgow and Greenwich 
was engaged in trade. An illness of six (Momhly Notkes, xxvi. 87). The Leonid 
years having interrupted Ids education, he meteors of 1866 and 1808, the Andromeda 
taught himself, oh his recovery nt the agu of of 1872 and 1886, and the ingress of Venus 
Tot. zxa.—SUP, 8 3> 
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at tlie transit of 1882 were observed by him, 
and formed the subjects of communications 
to the Boyal Astronomical Society. In a 
letter to the ‘Times' of 20 Sept. 1807, he 
traced the forged Pascal papers to their 
source in the third edition of Newton’s 
‘Prinoipia.’ 

Grant cUed on 24 Oct. 1892 at Qrantown- 
on-Spey. He married on 3 Se^it. 1874 Eliza¬ 
beth Emma Davison of Nowcastle, New 
South Wales, and co. Monaghan, Ireland, by 
whom he left one son and three daughters. 
He published translations of Ara^o’s ‘ Bio- 
gr^ies of Distinguished Scientific Men,’ 
18M, and ‘Popular Treatise on Comets,’ 
1861; and, with Admiral William Henry 
Smyth [q. v.], of Arago's ‘ Popular Astro¬ 
nomy,’ 2 vols. 1866 and 1868. Many articles 
by him were inserted in Knight’s ‘ English 
Oyolopmdia,’ and ha contributed as well 
to the ' Astronomische Nachriohton,’ tlia 
‘ Comptes Bendus,’ and the ‘ Proceedings of 
the Imilosophicol Society of Glasgow,’ of 
which body he acted as president during 
three years. 

[Monthly Notices Boyal Astronomical Soc. 
liii. 210 (li. Dunkin); Nature, 10 Nov. 1892; 
Times, 2 Nov. 1802; Boyal Soc.’s Cat. of 
Soientiflc Papers,] A. M. C. 

GBAVES, OHABLES (1812-1899), 
bishop of Limerick and mathematician, bom 
in Dublin on 6 Nov. 1812, was youngest 
son of John Groshio Graves of tho Iriah bar, 
chief police magistrate of Dublin, and of 
Helena, daughter of the Bov. Ohorles Per¬ 
ceval. His early education was received at 
a private school near Bristol. In 1829 lie 
entered Trinity College, Dublin, and in 1832 
was elected to a foundation scholarship, a 
distinction then given only to olassioal pro¬ 
ficiency. Intended originally for the army, 
he became an expert swordsman and ridor; 
he played cricket for his university, and 
lat er in life did much boating and fi y-ushiiig. 
In 1884 he graduated as tlie first senior mode¬ 
rator and ^old medallist in mathemat ics and 
mathematical physics. In 183G he obi ainad 
the very rare distinction of election to a fel¬ 
lowship on a first candidature. In 1848 he 
was chosen professor of mathematics in tho 
university of Dublin in succession to James 
McOullagh [q. v.] lie was made dean of tho 
Oastle Chapel, Dublin, in 1860, and dean of 
Clonfert in J804, and he was appointed 
bishop of Limerick, Ardfert, and Agliadoe in 
1806, being one of the last bishops appointed 
before tlie disestablishment of the Irish 
church. That oliice he hold for thirly-tliree i 
years until his death. 

Having been in 1837 elected a member of j 
the Boyal Irish Academy, Graves filled sue- | 


Graves, and in Irish by Lr. Douglas Hyde' 
A TOrlrait, by Miss Purser, was preaeitad 
by him to the Boyal Irish Academy, and an 
admirable profile medallion, by John Henry 
Foley [q. vl], belongs to his eldest son. ^ 

Graves’s manners were oharacteriaed by 
dignified courtesy, and, in his hours of ralaxs- 
tion, by a gonial and cordial freedom. His 
wide culture, koon intelligence, and conveN 
sationnl powers made him a very attiactive 
and agreeable companion. Hie calm judg¬ 
ment in piaclical alfairs wae combined'^'with 
admirable tact and temper. Hie liberal feel¬ 
ing towards those who differed from him 
won for him the ostoem of all, especially 
in his diocose, without distinction ot sect 
or party. 

In 1841 Graves published a treuslation of 
tho two elegant memoirs of Chasles ‘ On the 
Qiaioral Properties of Cones of the Second 
Dei^roo and of Spherical Conics.’ .In the 
copious notes appended to this translation 
he gave a number of new theorems of much 
Intorost, which ho arrived at principally by 
Oliosles’s mode of troatment, Probably the 
most remarkable of these was his eztenslon 
of the construction of on eUipse, os traced 
by a pencil whiuh etroliis a thread passing 
over two fixed points, by substituting for 
tho points a given ellipse, with which he 
sluiwed that tho locus is oonfocal. This he 
deduced from tho more general theorem in 
spltorieal conios, tlie latter being arrived at 
from its reciprocal theorem—viz. if two 
spherical conics have the some cyolio arcs, 
tfion any arc touching the inner emve will 
cut off from tlio outor a eegmoutof constant 
area. Bortrand, in his great treatise on the 
integral calculus (1804), attributed the fore- 
gomg fundamental theorem of Graves to 
ChasloB, who had subsoguently arrived at it 
by an indepondont investigation, In a long 
appendix to tlio volume Graves gave a 
method of treating curves on a sphere corre- 
Bpondiiig to tho Cartesian method on the 
plane, arcs of great circles taking the place 


itspresident in 1861 . .He waT^leeTedaa 
low of the Boyal Society in iggo It* 
honorary degree of D.C.L. was 

university of Orford 
He died in Dublin on 17 July 1899 

ot aighty-eix. Graveamarrkd 
m 1840 Selma, daughter of Dr. JohnCbeTM 
fq. V.], and by her had issue five sons and 
lour daugutora. 

A monument to his memory in Limericb 
Cathedral bears a Latin inscription in T«n» 

by Professor E. y. TyrroU wikrenS 

ui English by the bishop’s son. Ifr aft 
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of rifflit lines* theory ha worked out 
Si d et«^, supplying formulte for tangents, 
normals, osculating circles, &c., to spherical 
curves. This memoir was greatly admired 
liT Sylvester and other distinguished mathe¬ 
maticians, but their high expectations of its 
fertility have not been fulfilled. 

fhis was the only mathematical work 
published by Graves. Ilis other investiga¬ 
tions were either embodied in his lectures 
08 professor, or in papers read before, and 
published by, the Koyal Irish Academy. 
Puring this period Sir William Hamilton, 
JIcCullagh, and Ilumiihry Lloyd were also 
mamhers, and the meetings ware often made 
the occasion of announcing the results of the 
spirit of seiantifle investigation which then 
rpmarkably prevailed in the university of 
Pahlin. 

While Hamilton was explaining m a 
Belies of communications his new calculus 
of quaternions, several contemporary mathe¬ 
maticians were led to conceive more or less 
analogous systems, likewise involving new 
imaginories. Graves proposed a system of 
algeoraic triplets of this kind. It must, 
however, be said of it, as of the other similar 
systems, that it could not lay claim to any¬ 
thing like the power of the quaternions, and 
was not so much avaluable working method 
as on interesting mathemat ical ouriusity. 
Other papers by Graves, published by tbe 
Royal Irwb Academy, related to tbe theory 
ofdiffarential equations, to the equation of 
Laplace’s functions, and to curves traced on 
surfaces of the second degree. For example, 
he gave an elementary geometrical proof of 
Joaoblmsthal'e well-known and fundamental 
theorum—viz. that at all points on a line of 
curvature of an ellipsoid the rectangle pn 
is constant, where P is the central perpen¬ 
dicular on the tangent plane, and n is the 
diameter drawn parallel to the element of 
the line of curvature. He also gave some 
very important applications of the calculus 
of operations to tho calculus of variations, 
and more especially arrived at an olegant 
and simple demonstration, by the opera¬ 
tional method, of .Tacobi’s celebrated theorem 
for distinguishing between maxima and 
minima values m the application of the 
calculus of variations. Graves hod much 
literary and artistic taste, and to these were 
larmly due the symmetry and elegance, 
both of method and results, which are 
marked characteristics of his mathematical 
work. 

On the death of Sir William Hamilton, 
in 1866, Graves delivered from the presi¬ 
dential chair an eloquent d%e upon him 
containing a valuable account both of his 


scientific labours and of his literary attain¬ 
ments. As a member of the academy Graves 
devoted much time and thought to Irish 
antiquarian subjects. It is a striking in¬ 
stance of his varied accomplishments that, 
the death of George Petrie [q. vj having 
tolccn place shortly after that of Hamilton, 
Graves pronounced an dloys on him also, and 
gave as competent a survey of the archaeolo¬ 
gical researches of the one as he had given of 
the scientific investigations of the other. 
Both these * ISloges,’ originally printed in the 
‘Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy,’ 
were separately published (Dublin, 1866 and 
1866). 

He studied with special zeal the inter¬ 
pretation of the ognam inscriptions, so 
numerous in Ireland, and applied to them 
the accepted methods for the decipherment 
of writings, known or presumed to be 
alphabetical, and in this way confirmed the 
interpretation which is given of these sym¬ 
bols m some of the old Irish hooks. He thus 
! gave readings and renderings of a number 
I of the inscriptions on cromlechs and other 
! stone monuments. The subject, however, 
is still surrounded with diilieulties, and 
many archteologists have been led to the 
conclusion that the inscriptions are inten¬ 
tionally cryptic, at least in some cusos. 

Graves, in some ‘ Suggestions ’ published 
at Dublin in 1861, brought before the govern¬ 
ment the importance of having^the old Irish 
laws, commonly called the Brehon laws, 
edited and translated by competent scholars. 
Ilis suggestion was adopted, and he was ap¬ 
pointed a member of the commission charged 
with carrying it into effect, and held ws 
office until his death. 

IPrivnle information; Cotton’s Fasti Ecol. 
Hibernine, Suppl. p. 33.] B. W. 

GRAVES, HENRY (1806-1892), print- 
sellar, son of Robert Groves (d. 1826), and 
younger hrather of Robert Graves, A.R.A. 
[q. v.J, was born on 10 July 1806. At the 
of sixteen he became an assistant of 
^muel Woodbiirn, tbe art dealer, and 
later was employed by Messrs. Hurst, Ro¬ 
binson, & Co., the successors of Boydell, as 
managsrof tbeir print department. On the 
failure of this firm in 1826 Graves, in con¬ 
junction with Francis Grahom Moon [q, _v.] 
and J, Biws, acquired the business wuich 
was carried on with various changes of part¬ 
nership until 1844, when Graves became 
sole proprietor; the title of the firm has 
since Been Henry Graves & Co. In the course 
of on enterprising and sucoessful career, 
throughout which he was recognised as the 
leading London printseller. Graves published 
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an immense number of flue engravings from 
pLctures by Turner, Wilkie, Lawrence, Con¬ 
stable, Landseor, Faed, Frith, Grant, Millais, 
and other eontemporory painters, lie spe¬ 
cially devoted himself to the reproduction of 
the works of Sir Edwin Landseer, employing 
upon the work the best engravers of the 
day, and paying the aitist himself more 
than 60,0001. for copyrights, lie also issued 
valuable library editions of the works of 
Beynolds, Lawrence, Gainsborough, Liver- 
seege, and Landseer. Graves was one of the 
founders of the 'Art Journal’ and 'Illus¬ 
trated London News,’ an active member of 
the Print sellers’ Association and the Artists’ 
General Eenevolent Fund, and a governor 
of the Shakespeare memorial at Stratford. 
He died at his house in Pall Mall, Loudon, 
on 23 August 1892, and was burled in 
Ilighgate cemetery. By his lirst wife, Mary 
Squire (d. 1871), Graves had two sons, 
Boydell Graves and Algernon Graves, the 
latter of whom is chairman of the company 
to which the business was triinsferri'd in 
180(1. 

[Times, 24 Atig. 1892; Athemeum, .3 Sopl. 
1892; iirivato iiiformalion.) F. M. O'i). 

GRAY, Scu JAME.S (d. 1773), diplo¬ 
matist and antiquary, was cider son of Sir 
James Gray, who was oroaled baronet (of 
Scotland) by (^uoen Anno in 1707, and of 
Heater Dodd, his wife. Horace Walpole 
said of Gray that ‘ his father was lirst a oox- 
keepor and then footman to .Tamos TL’ In 
1744 Gray, svho liad succeeded his father in 
the baronetcy, accompanied Robert D’Arcy, 
fouitb earl of lloldernesa (q. v,], to Venice, 
and remained tbero as British resident until 
1763, when ho was transferred to Naples as 
envoy e.Ytrnordinnry to the king of Naples 
and the Two Sicilies. In 1701 ho was again 
transferred as minister plenipotentiary to 
the king of Spain, and was made a knight of 
the Bath. Owing to tiui outhroiik of war 
with Spain in that year, lie did not take up 
his rcsidonce tit Madrid itniil 1700. lie 
held that post until 1770. He was sworn 
of the privy council in 1769, and died in 
London, unmarried, in January 1773. 

He was succE>eded in the barnnolcy hy his 
younger brother, GEonuto Ghat (d, 1773), 
colonel of the 17th foot and major-general 
in the army, who, however, only survived 
his brother a few weeks, and cliod in the 
following February. Their mother, Hester, 
lady Gray, survived hotli her sons, and died 
in 1788, aged 97. She was buried with her 
sons at Kensington. 

Sir James (4ray and General Gray are 
noteworthy as two of the original founders 


of the Society of Dilettanti in 1730 ^ 
they were among the leading spirits of Ik 
society. General Gray acted as secteC 
and trensuror to the society from iTsoV 
1771, and was well known in society m,*! 
amateur of nrchiteetuve. In 1760 " 

British resident in Venice, Sir Jam4 

mot^ihero and mado ncquaintance witli Tn ^ 
Stuart (1718-1788). (q. y.] and CSi: 
Eevett [q. V.], then just about to start 
Athens. Through Gray’s influenee theyw™ 
elected members of the Society of Dilet 
tanti, which society thereby became identk 
fled with tliLi important works on "fk 
Antiquities of Atliens,’ published by Stuart 
and Rovott. At Naples he took a leadine 
part in the discoveries at Ilerculanoum and 
in tlie whole progress of classiool research 

Portmits of Sir Jame,s Gray and General 
Sir Goorge Gray in fancy dress are among 
the scries painted by Knapton, and still in 
tbo possession of the Society of Dilettanti 
The former was one of the party at the cek 
bratod Calvua’ Head Club dinner, on SO Jan. 
1731, at tU« White Eagle tavern in Snffolk 
Slroot, which resulted in a street riot, and 
was converted at the moment into a matter 
of historical importance. 

[Oust's Iliktory of the Society of Dilettanti; 
Faulkner's History of Konsington; LettaK of 
Lady Mary Wortloy Montague!] L, C. 


GRAY, JOHN MILLER (1830-1894), 
art critic and curator of the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery, was horn in Edinburgh in 
1830, his motherdying athis birth. His father, 
John Gray, who had retired from business, lost 
nearly all he had saved by the failure of the 
Western Bank, and Gray had to leave 
school Bomowhiit oaiTy and enter the Com- 
morcial Bank. Devoting hie leisure to the 
study of hooks and pictures and prints^ he 
gradually mado a hoginning as u critic, 
writing principally for the 'Edinburgh 
Gourant.’ His monogroph on George Man- 
son [q. V.] in 1880, along with other art 
criticism, attraclod altontion, and when the 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery was 
founded in 1884 by John Rildiie Andlay 
fq. T. Suppl.], Gray was appointed ourator. 
IVowing himself ardently into the work, 
for ho was devoted to history as well os to 
art, he did much for the welfare of the 
gallery, Moanwhilo he also extended hia 
Eternry connection, writingf regularly for 
the 'Academy,’ and occasionally for the 
‘Art Journal’and the 'Magazine of Art,’ 
whilo after tlie collapse of the ‘ Oourant’ ho 
became art critic on tlio ‘ SooUish Leader,' 
I!o also contributed much to the ‘Bnoyclo- 
predia Britannica,’ ‘Ghambere’s Enoyclo- 
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media ’ and the ‘ Dictionary of N ational Bio- 
^by.’ His intprests were very varied; 

plates, booltbindings, atained glass, 
&c claimed his attention, and he was the 
originator of the Heraldic Exhibition held 
in Edinburgh in 1891. He died unmarried 
in Edinburgh on 22 Mai-ch 1894. lie left 
practically all he possessed to form a fund 
for the purchase of portraits for the Scot¬ 
tish National Portrait Gallery. An oil por¬ 
trait by P. W. Adam and a pencil drawing 
and a medallion by 0. S. Matthew hang in 
the curator’s room in the Scottish Portrait 
Gallery, and in the ‘ Memoirs' (published 
1896) a caricature by G. H. Halkott and a 
photograph are reproduced. 

In addition to magazine and other articles, 
and the work already mentioned, he pub¬ 
lished ‘DavidScott,RS.A.’ (1882) ; ‘P.W. 
Nicholson’ (with Mr. Baildon) (1887), and 
‘James and William 'rassia’(1894). Ho 
also edited ‘ Clerk of Penicuik’a Memoirs ’ 
(1892) for the Scottish History Society. 


[Scotsman, 23 and 28 March 1691; 
Ac.idoniy, vot. xlv. j AthoriEuin (Sir George 
Schatf), 18 June 1804; J. M. Gray, Memoirs 
and Bemains, Edinhurgli, 1896.] J. L. 0. 


GBEBN, ALEXANDER IIENEY 
(1882-1800), geologist, bom at Maidstone 
on 10 Oct. 1832, was the eldest son of 
Thomas Sheldon (iraon, head-master of tlie 
grammar school at Ashby-do-la-Zouoho, who 
had married Miss Deriugton of Hinckley in 
Leicestersliire. Aflur passing through his 
father’s school ho went to Clouvillo and 
Caius College,_ Cambridge, whore he was 
admitted pensionur on 2.1 Juno 1851, and 
graduated ns sixth wraii gler in 185S. Elected 
a fellow of his college in the same year, he 
proceeded M.A. in 1868, and resided until 
he obtained an appointment on the Geologi¬ 
cal Survey in 1861. Here ho worlced at first 
on theiurassic and cretaceous rocks of tho 
midland counties, passing on from them to 
the carboniferous deposits of Derbyshiro, 
Yorkshire, and the northern counties. In 
1874 he left tho survey to become professor 
of geology in tho Yorkshire College at Leeds, 
undeitaJung also, in 1886, the duties of the 
chair of mathematics. He was for a time 
lecturer on geology at tho school of mili¬ 
tary engineering, Chatham. In 1888 he was 
appointed to the professorship of geology at 
Oxford in succession to Sir Joseph Prest- 
wich [q. v.l, and received from that uni¬ 
versity the honorary d^ree of M.A. 

Green became i'.G.S. in 1869, and re¬ 
ceived the Murchison medal in 1892. In 
the last year be was elected honorary fellow 
of Gouville and Ooius College. In 1886 he 


was elected F.E.S., and in 1890 was presi¬ 
dent of the section of geology at the Leeds 
meeting of the British Association. His 
strsngtm in this science lay in field work and 
in certain departments of physical geology 
where his mathematical knowledge was espe¬ 
cially helpful. As a teacher and writer he 
was remarkably clear. In addition to the 
duties of his chair ho undertook much exa¬ 
mining and consulting work; perlmpa, indeed, 
excessive labour shortened his life, for he 
was most indefat igahle and thorough in 
whatever he took in hand. 

In tho summer of 1896 he had a para¬ 
lytic stroke, and died on 19 Aug. at his resi¬ 
dence, Boars Hill, near Oxford, He was 
twice married; in 1860 to Miss Mary Mars- 
deu, from tho neighbourhood of Shefiield, 
xvho died in 1882; and in 1888 to Miss 
W. M. Armstrong, a native of Clifton, who 
survived him. One son and two daughtera 
were the issue of the first marriage, and a 
eon and a daughter of the second, all of 
whom survived their father. 

Green's contributions to scientific periodi¬ 
cals were not numerous, hut many survey 
memoirs were writlon wholly or in part by 
him, such as those dealing with Banbury 
(1804), Slooltporl (1860), Tadcastor (1870), 
Dewsbury (1871), Barnsley (1878), end 
Wakofiekl (1879). He also wrote the major 
part of the memoir on North Derbyahiire 
(1869, with a second edition in 1887), and 
the geology of tho Yorkshire coalfield 
(1878), which is considered to be the most 
important memoir from his pen. lie con¬ 
tributed to ‘Coal, its History,’ &c., written 
by profossoi's of tho Yorkshire College (1878), 
and in 1876 published a ‘ Manual of Physi¬ 
cal Geology,’ in which certain branches 
of the subject were exceptionally well 
handled (it reached a third edition in 1883), 
and in 1890 ivrote a remarkably lucid little 
book on ‘ The Birth and Growth of Worlds.' 

[Obituary notice, Geological Magazine, 1896> 

I ). 480; Quart. Journ. Gaol. Soc. 1807, Proo. p. 
li; Vonn’a Biogr. Ifist. of Gonvilla and Caius 
Ooilege, Cambridge; private information,! 

T.G.B. 

GREEN, Sin WILLIAM KIRBY 
MACKENZIE (1836-1891), diplomatist, 
horn in 1836 at Nanplia in Greece, was the son 
of Sir John Green (d. 18 Sept. 1877), consul- 
general at Bucharest from 1867 to 1874, by 
his wife Margaret, daughter of George Suter. 
fie was educated abroad and entered the 
consular service at the age of seventeen. 
In 186G he became private secretory to the 
consul-general for Egypt, and in 1869 be¬ 
came secretary to (Sir) John Drummond 
Hay [q.v. Suppl.], temaining in the public 
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servico in Morocco for several years. Tie 
was vice-consul at Tetnan and actinj:^ conaul 
at Tangier, and was engaged upon special 
missions in tho court of Morocco at various 
times during tho nu.vt Ion years. In 1809 
he was transferred to Tunis as acting agent 
and consul-general, and tliouoo was moved to 
Damascus in 1871 and to Duirilt in 1873. 
In 1876 ho was pvomulod to bo consul at 
Scutari, and on 6 Jan. 1870 he bocamn 
consul-general for M out cung ro and tlio vilayet 
of Scutari. Hero during thrno eventful years 
ho did work which made his name familiar to 
the public. lie consistently maintained tho 
view that tho Turkish govorumont, though 
in urgent need of reform, was not beyond 
hope, and that tho Christian faubjeots of the 
Porto were not faultless, lie was frequently 
consulted by govommeiit, his o]iinions ap¬ 
peared ill many blue-hooks, and he was freely 
attacked by the aiiti-Tiirlcisli party in lOug- 
land. In 1881 ho was created C.M.ff. in 
recognition of Ids services, and on 1 .Tuly 
1880 lie saceooded Kir .loliu Drummond Hay 
118 envoy to Morocco and coiibul-goucriil tit 
Tangier. 

InTangim: Green’s knowledge of orient nl 
languages—in wliieli lie was second only to 
Sir Eiclinrd Ihirton [■q. V. iSiippl.")—togethor 
with his diplomatic anility, gave liiin great 
iiiiluoiioe witli the sultan. lie obtninnd 
several imporlunt concessions from Mnley 
IT assail, auioug others the ostabliHlimoiit of 
telegraphic communication Iwtwoeu Tangier 
and GiWltar, which tlie sultan had refiiHod 
for tho space of twolvo years. On 10 Duo. 
ISnO he start od on a special niiHsinii to 
Morocco to obtain from the sultan compen¬ 
sation for tiho destruction of the factories of 
the North-West Africa (Joiiipnny by a iiarty 
of Hedonin Arabs, lie was suecossful in 
his mission, but died snddunly at Aloroccn on 
26 Pel). 185) I. lie was buried at'rangier on 
8 March. On 21.) line 1887 he was created 
K.O.M.G. 1 [e married in I8ti!) Mary, daugh¬ 
ter of Sir Thomas llcade. Jly lior he hod 
issue. 

['I'imos, 3, 4, 0, 10, and U March 18015 
Burke's Poeriigo, 180l.J K X. C. 

GREENHILL, WIDT.IAM ALEX¬ 
ANDER (1814-18941, physician and author, 
born at Stationers' Hall, London, on I Jan. 
1814, was youngest of tho tlireo sons of Goorgo 
Greonliiil, trousuror of tho Stationers’ Com¬ 
pany. There was a loiig-standiiigassociation 
of the family with the company, his groud- 
fathor having boon master in 1788, and his 
brother Joseph, after serving ostroasiiror for 
'bout sixty years, Iwing elected master in 
’90, Gtoemiillroeoivod his early education 


at a private school at Edmontoirto8rtr~ 
ho went to Rugby in 1828, tbe’J^fe 
Dr. Arnold bocamo head-master At Rb t 
among his chief school friends were A 
Uloiigli, W. 0. Lake, A. P. StIZ\“5 
C. J.^aiighan. He then belonged to the 
band of Arnold s attached pupilf -ffho^hai. 
spread tho traditions and influence of it 
echool oyer the world. He was the anonr! 
mous ‘old pupil, a letter to whom from 
Arnold is printed m Dean Stanley’s <T 
(i. .372, ii. 64 116). In 1832 he 
with on exhibition, and, after nnsueceasfSi; 


standing for a soholarship at Trinity Collem 
matriculated tliero as a commoner on 9 Jime 
1832. At Oxford a renewal of friendshm 
with A. P. Stanley moreasod his interest in 
tho life and studios of tho university, which 
at first appear to have hoen distasteful to 
him (Utanlei/'s Life and Letters, i. 1251 
In 1837 ho laid the foundation of hie life 
long frioiirlship with llonjnmin Jowett [n v 
Siippl.] 1 laving determined to take up me'dk 
OHIO as a profession ho studied at the Rad- 
olido Tiilirraavy, Oxford, and vieitod Paris to 
aciiuaint himselfwith hospital praelice there, 
lK;5t)-7. lly this means lie gnnisd a fnli 
and accural 0 knowledge of the French lan¬ 
guage. Although ho passed the requisite 
oMimhiatinns, Greenhill took no degree in 
arts,but gradiuilod ALB. in 1830 and M.I). 
in 1810. lie was appointed physician to 
tho Itiiduliire liilirmiiry hi 1830, and con¬ 
tinued to liold tlio ollico until 1861. He 
thou began prart ice as a physician in Oxford, 
and lived at 01 High Strobt. His work in 
saiiilnry uialtors bogan in 1840, when there 
was a visilalion of cholera at Oxford, and 
ho drew u[), for tlio Aslimoleaii Society,* 
series of roporls upon tJio public health and 
mortality of tho city (see Aanairo, Jfsmoir 
upon the Cholera at Ooford in IS5^), 

Asa parishioner at Oxford of St. Mary's, 
(IreonhiU oiimo into asneoiation, soon imet 
his bottlomeiib in practice, with the vicar, 
.Tolin Henry Newman fq. v.],who appointed 
him chuToliwardiui, an ollico which he held 
at tlio time when the latter reeigued the 
living in 1813. His personal inteicouTse 
with Newman then ceased, although they 
corresponded on friendly torme (of. Lettm 
md Vorrdsptmdenoe of Nemnm, ii. ill). 
lie was a member of Dr. Pusoy’s theological 
society {Life of Vusey, i. 337, 410), and was 
intimate with other leaders in the Oxford 
movement. lie was one of ' the younger 
liborals ’ who wished the proctors to exer¬ 
cise tlioir power of veto wlien tho condem¬ 
nation of Tract No. XO. was proposed in 
18-16 mfe and Letters <f Dean ChuroA, 
p. 61). 
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Wliile be lived ia Oxford his house was a study of the writings of Sir Thomas Browne 
ithering-pleo0 for the leaders of thought at [q. v.] After several years of careful pre- 
the university, and among his close friends paration he published his edition of ‘ Behgio 
IrersO. P. Eden, W. J. Copeland, _0. Mar- Medici,'‘Christian Morals,'and‘A Letter to 
riott J. B- Morris, and James Bowling Moz- al?ri8nd,’in Macmillan’s 'Golden Treasury’ 
w ’ At this time he turned his attention to series in 1881, This was at once accepted 
thestudy of Arabic and Greelr medical writers, as the standard edition of the book. It was 
His labours bore fruit in a Greek and Latin characterised by scholarship and critical 
edition of the ‘Physiology of Theophilus’ acumen, scrutmlous accuracy, and loyalty to 
(1843), a Latin edition of Sydenham’s the author professor Saintsbury, in Sot 
works for the Sydenham Society (1844); on H. Dbaie’s jBTtffliah Prose Seleotiona, ii. 
English translation from the Arabic _ of S13). lie contributed on article on the 
Hhazea on the small-pox (1847), in addition bibliography of the ‘Eeligio Medici’ to the 
tonumerousarticles in (Sir) 'William Smith’s ‘ Bibliographer,’vol. i. No. 6, May 1882. For 
‘Dictionaries of Greek and Bomau Antiqui- some time before bis death ha was engaged 
ties and Biography' (1842-9). upon an edition of Sir Thomas Browne's 

In 1847 Greenhill worked enthusiastically ‘ llydriolaphia’ and ‘ Garden of Cyrus,’ at 
to promote the election of W. E. Gladstone which he was at work on the lost evening 
as member of parliament for the university of his life. It was left unfinished, and being 
(Bubgon, Twelve Good Men, ii. 110). He cmmpleted by his friend, E. H. Marshall, was 
remained a liberal in politics through lifo, issued in the ‘ Golden Treasury ’ scries in 
but he abstained from supporting the party 1896. 

at the election of 1885, through fear of tho Greenhill died at his residence in The 
threatened discstablishmout of the church of Croft, Hastings, after a very short illness, 
England, and in 1886, when ho disapproved from syncope, on 19 Sept. 1894. Ho was 
of tile home-rule proposals. buried in the borough cemetery on 22 Sept., 

In 1851, mainly on account of his health, and a brass tablet has been placed to his 
Greenhill left Oxford and soU led ot Hast ings, memory in St. Clement’s, his parish church, 
taking the practice of James Macknm[(j.v.J In 1810 he married Laura, daughter of John 
Here he became one of the phybioinus of tho Ward, collector of H.M. oubtoms at West 
local infirmary, and took an aol ivo part in OoweSj and niece of Dr. Arnold. By her, 
the work of various piiblio charities. In who died in 1882, ho had three sons and two 

1866 he published ‘ Obsorvations on the daughters, of whom a son and a daughter 
Death-rate of Hastings’ in the first volume survived him. 

of the ' Journal of Public Health,’ conducted Greenhiil’s principal works are: 1. ‘ The 
byhisfrieud, (Sir) Benjamin Ward Eiclinrd- Physiology of Theophilus, in Greek and 
sou [q. V. SupplJ This subject ho pursued Latin,’ London, 1842. 2. ‘ Prayers for the 
in a paper on ‘ Hastings Parish Hogistors ’ in Medical Profession,’ London, 1842, 3. ‘ Ad- 
the ‘Sussex Arohffiological Collections,’vol. vice to a Medical Student,’London, 1843. 
xiv.(1862). Greonlull's oarly invostigations 4. ‘ Advice to a Patiout in a Hospital,'pts. 
showed him how unhealthy wore many of the i. and ii., XiOndon, 1843. 6, ‘Sydenham's 
dwellings of the labouring olasses, and how Works in Latin' (^denham SocO, London, 
injurious their condition was to the pro- 1844. 6. 'Life of Sir James Stonhouse,' 

sperity of tho town, then rising into public London, 1814. 7. ‘Life of Thomas Harrison 
favour as a health resort. With a viow to Burder, M.D.,’ London, 1846. 8. ‘ Bhazes’s 
remedying some part of the evil, he founded Treatise on the Small-pox/ translated from 
in 1867 the Hastings Cottage Improvement tho Arabic into English, London, 1847. 
Society, which was worked as a company, 9. “’Apror ck toC oipavov: Bread from 
sndalwayspaid a fair dividend. The society Heaven:’ Scripture Texts for every day in 
bought up, repaired, and improved, ns far thoyear, in Greek and English, 1872. 10. ) A 
as possible, old and insanitary dwellings, Form of Prayer to be used on the owning 
besides building new houses upon approved of a new House, or Block of Buildings/ Lon- 
modern principles. He was secretary from don, 1873. 11. ‘A Classified List of the 

1867 to 1891. So successful was this vontoro Charitable Institutions of Hasting and St. 
that, with some of the original shareholders, Leonards,’ Hastings, 1873. _ 13. ‘The Con- 
he started a similar organisation, the London trast: Duty ondPleasure, Bight and Wrong,’ 
Labourers’Dwellings Moiety, of which also Hastings, 1874 j 6th edit., London, 18^. 
he was secretary from 1862 to 1876. Li IS. ‘ Sir Thomas Browne’s Beligio Medici, 
1881, on Gladstone’s recommendation, he Letter to a Friend, &c., and Christian Morals,’ 
was granted a pension of 60f. on the civil list. London, 1881. 14. ‘ Six Thomas Browne’s 
, Greenhill devoted his spare time to the llydriotaphia and the Garden of Cyras,’ 
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London, 1896. To this Dictionary Uo con¬ 
tributed many articles. 

[Authorities referred to ahore; Mciiioir, with 
portrait, by Sir B. W. Ilieh.irdbon, in the Aacle- 
piad, yol. xi. Bo. 42; Athenisuiii, 20 Sept. 1804; 
&imrdian, 26 Sept. 1804; Lancet, 20 Sept. 1804; 
private information,] E. Jl. M. 

GEEENWOOD, .TOSEril QOUQE 
(1831-1894), principal of t ho Owoiis Oollogo, 
Manchester, liorn in 1831, -was the son of the 
ilov, .loaeph Greemvood, a conpfivgationalist 
miuislor at Potersfiold, llampshiru, and his 
wife Maria, whose maiden name wan Gongo. 
At the nge of fourteen he wa.s sent to Uni¬ 
versity College school, London, of whieli 
Thomas Hewitt Key [ij. v.] and Henry 
hfaldcu [n. V.] liad icoontly been appointed 
joint heaa-maslcrs. Thence he proceeded to 
University Oollogo, London, In 1840 he 
graduated D.A. in the university of London, 
witli honours in both classics and mathe¬ 
matics, gaining the univursily scholarship in 
the former subject of e.\'aminntion. 

A year before this liis father had died, 
leaving the young st iident rosponsible for a 
family of six younger childrou. For several 
years he supported himself and otliovs by 
private tuition, and after a lime as an assis¬ 
tant master in his old sulioul; during an 
interval lio acted as suhslituto for llenry 
Moldon in the Uroelt chair nt University 
Oollogo. In his day ho hod fow superiors in 
London as a nrivalu tutor in the classical 
languages and literature, Oneof hisearliust 
pupils was Edward A. Leiitham, who dedi¬ 
cated to him his striking ‘Tale of the groat 
Athenian llevolution—Oharraiono ’ (1859). 
Greenwood had no time hiinsulf for Iho 
linxiirios of aiitliorsliip; hut to this period of 
hislifo must Lava buloiigcd liis Iraisshilioiiof 
llio ‘Ihioumalics of llero of Alo-Mindrin,* 
edited by Eeimet Woodcroft[q.v.l(I8CI),and 
the first plan at least of hi.s ‘ Eleiueuls of 
Greek Qrarainnr ’ (1867), an oUoinpt to snji- 
plemont Ilowitt Key’s apidicatinii of Iho 
* orudo-l'orm system’ to Latin graiumar by 
completing Mill don’s fragmentary Greek 
grammar designed on the same principles. 

In 1860 Greenwood ucci'tilod (ho odor of 
lilio chair of olnssi&s and Iiistory in tho 
nowly founded Owens Uollego at Mauchcstoc 
[wo (IwiiNS, John). He thus bocaino asso¬ 
ciated nt tho beginning of its career with 
this imjiort ant sorainary of higher inslrnc- 
lion, •whoso ultinmto success was largely 
owing to his porsovorauco and dovotinu. 

At first Iho oollogo failed to ostahlish a 
hold upon Manc.liosIer ami its district, and 
in Juljr 1857, when its fortunes wore almost 
lit their lowest ebb, Greenwood -svas ap¬ 
pointed to tho priuoiimlship on the resigna¬ 


tion of this post by Alexander John 
[q.v.] Greenwood continued to lecture k 

soon aftor his appointment as nrofesJ,' 
subject of history had been detached 
his chair and assigned to Richard CoS 
Ohristio [q.'v. Suppl.]j Latin and cloJeTl 
Greek wore later tranafewedto senarat^J!. 
fessors; and during tho last few ySiraGreC 
wood rolained only the teaching of Grwi 
Testament criticism. His teaching of this 
subject (afterwards oommemnraled hv th» 

ondnwmont of a Grocnwoocl Greek Testament 

Iccturoslup m tlio college) was, in accordance 
with the ayslom of the college, oa -well « 
with his own disposition as 0 teacher,esstai 
tially confined to textual eritieism. His 
private opinions wore t lirough life those of an 
orthodox but liberal cburchman. 

In tlio oavlior years of the college Green- 
wood iidvooiitcd much clmnge in the system 
of college teaching, in order to recommend it 
to Maucbcstim business men. In 1853 ho 
lind taken tin iictivo part in opening classes 
for tho Bclioolinnslers of primary sohools- 
and having in ]858becomo honorary sectel 
t ary of a tvorkiiig-moii’a college on the same 
lines ns that of I ha London college, opened 
a fow years uarliur under the influence of 
Froduriok Deiiistm Maurioo [q.v.], he was 
instrumonlal in bringing about ita smalga- 
malion, in 1861, with Owens College, of which 
for a long lime to come it formed an impo^ 
tnnt department. Within tho next few years 
a tide in publio opinion and sentiment at last 
sot in at Mauchestar, which jnstified tho 
foundation, in tho midst of a busy industrial 
enmuumity, of a placo of lennung and te- 
soarcb, oduoatiomilly equal to university re- 
quiromonts. ’rbis growth of public interest 
and coiilidonce in tho college was largely due 
to tho sciontilio teaching of Sir Henry Eoscoe 
and Ills oolloagucs; but great credit belongs 
(0 Urconwood for consisleiitlymnintiuninga 
duo balance botwoeu the claims of the older 
and tho,SR of tlio newer branches of academic 
blndy. In tlicso ondenvours he was entirely 
nt one with Alfind Ncild, who during the 
greater part of his principalship presided 
over tho governing body of the college. In 
1867-71 a now ora in tho history of the col- 
logo hogau with tho movomont for Us extea- 
Bimi, in which, with Thomas Ashton and 
others. Greenwood took a prominent part, 
'Pho rosnlts wore ‘ the rebuilding of the ool¬ 
logo on a now site and scale, the entire re¬ 
casting of il.s constitulinnal and admiuistra- 
tivo system, an oxtraordiimry development 
of its facilities for iiihtructiou and research, 
and soiuothing like a trebling of its flnancial 
roBonveus.’ (hi the opening of tho new col¬ 
lege buildings in 1873 tho principal deliyered 
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TTTiiegs'On some Relations of Culture 
I^&calLife’ tainted in ‘Essays and 
A jJwsses br Professors and Lecturers of 
Kfns College,' 1874). In 1872 the 
Vuichester Medical School was incorporated 
S the Owens Colleffe, after negotiations 
S. which Greenwood displayed much tact ; 
and two years later the new medical huild- 
incs of the ooDege were opened. 

The most important events in the history 
of the college during the later yeai's of 
Greenwood's official life were the admission 
ofwomen students into the coUego and the 
of the Victoria University, lie 
Tfgg no friend in principle to oonduoling the 
bieber education of women on the same 
lines as that of men, and objected (at all 
events as a rule) to joint or _ mixed classes. 
Thus he exercised a restraining influence 
upon the settloment of the question at Man- 
efeterj hut he was fully awalto to the fact 
that when the new Victoria University had 
opened its degrees to all comers without dis¬ 
tinction of sex, women students could not he 
denied the necessary facilities for gaining 
them. So far as the departments of arts and 
sciencawere concerned, this was to a very 
large extent accomplished during his prinoi- 
paUhip. Into the spirit of the foundation of 
the Victoria University ho from the first 
loyally entered, taking a chief part in the 
s^otiations which in 1880 ended in the 
grant of a charter on federal principles, the 
Owens College, however, remaining for four 
years the only college of the nniveraity. 
He became ite first vicc-ohancellor, holding 
the oifice till 188G for three successivo 
periods of two years, and warmly intorosting 
mself in the determination of the exami- 
natioas and couraes of study in the uni¬ 
versity, which largely occnpiod its earliest 
years. Ilis caution at times conflicted with 
the more boldly progressive policy uphold by 
the majority of his colleaguoe; but when the 
Victona University became federal in fact by 
theadmission of Liverpool University College 
and Yorkshire College, Leeds, he, with great 
circumspection, guarded the interests of 
Owens College. Towards the close of 1889, 
owing to failure of health, he resigned the 
principalehip which ho had held for thirty- 
seven years. Shortly afterwards he settled 
at Eastbourne, where he occupied himself 
with literary pureuits, including a revieiou 
of the text of Wordsworth, his favourite 
author tlu'ough life. Ho died at Eastbourne 
on 26 Sept. 1894. 

In 1873 the university of Cambridge, 
whose chancellor, the eevonth Duke of 
Devonshire, was also chancellor of the Vic¬ 
toria University and president of the Owens 


College, conferred on Greenwood the hono¬ 
rary degree of LL.D., and in 1884 the uni- 
voraity of Edinburgh, on the occasion of its 
torcentenaiw, bestowed upon him a similar 
honour. He was twice married; first, to 
Elisa, the daughter of John Taylor, a Uni¬ 
tarian minister in Manchester, by whom he 
left two daughters; and secondly to Katha¬ 
rine, daughter of William Langton, manager 
of the Manchester and SaUbrd Rank at 
Manchester. A portrait of him, by F. A. 
Partington, is in the Uwens College, 

[Obituary notice, Manchester Guardian, 
26 Sept. 1894; obitnnry notice of the late 
Thomas Ashton, Miinchester Guardian, 22 J.in. 
1898; Memoirs &a. of the Manchester Lite- 
! rary and Philosophical Society, 1897-8; Joseph 
I Thompson's The Owens College, its Poundation 
and Growth (Manchester, 1886); F. J. Eiirtog's 
The Owens College, Manchester, a Brief History 
of the College, &o. (Manchester, 1000); private 
information and pereonal knowledge.] 

A. W. W. 

GREENWOOD. THOMAS (1700-1871), 
historian, horn in 1790, was the second son 
of Thomas Greenwood, a London murchant. 
He was educated at St. John's College, Cam¬ 
bridge, graduating R.A. in 1816 and M.A. 
in 1881. He entered Gray's Inn on 14 March 
1809, and was called to the bar on 24 June 
1817. IIo was appointed fellow ond reader 
in history and polite literature in the uni¬ 
versity o£ Durham, and in 1886 he published 
‘The Mret Rook of the History of the Ger¬ 
mans: Rarbarie Period’ (London, 4to), in 
which he carried the history of the Gorman 
races from tho earliest times down to 772 
A,D. This immense work was tho result of 
prolonged labour. Its great hulk and the 
obscurity of tho siibiect prevented it from 
being widely known) but it has frequently 
proved a atoreliouse to eucceeding historians. 

In 1837 Greenwood was chosen bencher 
of Gray’s Inn, and from 1841 to 1842 he 
filled the office of treasurer. His work on 
the early history of the Germans led him to 
make roacarchee into tho history of the Roman 
patriarchate, and eventually led to tho pub¬ 
lication between 1856 and 1865 of the five 
volumes of his ‘Oothedra Petri: a Political 
History of tho Great Latin Patriarchate' 
(London, 8vo), in which he carried the his¬ 
tory of the papacy to the close of the ■pon¬ 
tificate of Innocent III. The work wos 
overshadowed by Doan Milman’s brilliant 
history of Latin Christianity (1855), but its 
thorough system of roferences must always 
give it value. While Milman wrote for the 
general student. Greenwood addressed him¬ 
self to tho mediraval scholar (cf. Saturday 
Seview, 31 March 1860). Greenwood died at 
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14 "WoRtbourne Terrace, Hyde Park, London, 
on 1 Nov. 1871. 

Besides the works mentioned lie was the 
author of ‘ Position and ProsMcts of the 
Protestant Churches of Great Britain and 
Ireland with reference to the proposal csta- 
hlishmont of a Boman Hierarchy in this 
Country,’ London, 1851,8vo. 

[Groonwood’s Works; Boaso’a Modern Eng¬ 
lish Biography, 1802; Fostor's Griiy’s Inn 
Begistars, ISSO.j E. I. 0. 

GEEGG, ROBEET SAMUEL (1834- 
1800), archbishop of Armagh, second son 
of John Gregg [q.v.], was born at the rectory, 
IGlsallaghau, co. Dublin, of which parish his 
father was then rector, on 3 May 1831. lie 
was educated at Trinity Collego, Dublin, 
where ho graduated B.A. with linnours in 
1857, and proceeded M.A. in 1800. In the 
same year Gregg was ordained for the curacy 
of Eathcooney, co.Oork, and tliroo years later 
was appointed iucumboiit of Ohnst Ohuroh, 
Belfast, an important euro whiuli brought 
him in touch with the working-olass populor 
tion of tho nortli of Ireland. In 1802 ho 
returned to tho diocese of Cork as rector of 
Erankiiold and cliaplain to his father, then 
bishop, and in 1806 hocaiue rector of Car- 
rigroliane and procoutor of Si. Eiim Barro’s 
Cathedral, Cork. I lore ho quicklj aomurod 
a high reputation for administrativo ability, 
as well as for tho qualities of so mid judgment, 
moderation, and good souse by which lie was 
subsequently distinguished in tho episcopal 
oince. In the controvorsios which followed 
tho disusbablishnicnt of the frish church, 
particularly in regard to the revision of tho 
prayor-boo^t, Grogg look tho consorviitivo 
aide, but his influenco was uniformly p.’ccrtod 
in a oonoiliatory spirit. Gri'gg's principal 
service to bis church at this liino lay in 
devising for his own diocese of Cork iJio 
singnlarly suooossM financial plan which 
became tlie foundation of tho financial syn- 
tom of the disendowed church of indnnd, 
and on this and other occasinns lie showed a 
remarkable talent for finance. Tn 1873 ho 
wos preseutod by the uuiversUy of Dublin 
with the degrees of B.D. and D.f)., in recog¬ 
nition of his services to tho church of Ire¬ 
land. 

In 1874 Gregg was appointed dean of 
Cork, and in the following year was se- 
leclod bjr tlio Irish bishops to succeod Bishop 
O'Brien in tho diocose of Ossory, Borns, and 
Leughliu. Grogg, at forty-one years of age, 
thus bocamo a member of tho episcopal bonch 
while his father was still bishop of Cork. 
On his father’s dontli on 20 May 1878, the 
synods of Cork, Gloyno, and Eoss at once 
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selected togg to succeed S^TaTmT 
of Cork, Gregg’s most noticeable wnfe 



church problems which opened 

the highest office in the Ir4 church Vlit 

deathin 1893 of Primate RoteTMl 

fq. V. Snppl.1 Gregg was selected to suS 
him as archbiBhop of Armagh and nZ. 
of all Irolaud. He died at theffi? 
Armagh,_on 10 Jan. 1896, after seucelfe 
years’ enjoyment of tho primaov. ^ 




rorthoblogicalloanimgorfcpuliiteW 

and in the latter respect, as also in7e 
dohboration of his dsmeanour, presented. 
marked contrast to ths ardent t^pera^.! 
and irapotiinus eloquence of his Mer Bn 
ho pqsBossod, in addition to marked admiiii. 
stralive capacity ond practical sagiioitv in 
ttHttirs, that sort of silent andreservdpmer 
which enables some men to exercise aU the 
authority of a loader without appearinc t» 
load. Ills iiifluonco in tho general synod of 
tho ohuroh of Ireland was at aU tunes ». 
tnarltabln. Grogg was married in 1863 to 
Elinor, daughter of John Hugh Biuiibridm 
of Eraiikliold House, Cork, by whom hehsd 
two cliildi'oii, both of whom survived him- 
John William Gregg, Cousestmvn House, 
Atlihry, co. Mouth, and Amy Elinor, wife 
of Canon R, WaMi, D.D., rector of Donnj- 
brook. 81io died in 1803. A portrait of Grew 
by atnjiles is in tho Palace, Ajmagh, and 
another, iiosthumoualy painted, in thePalace, 
Cork. A memorial window was placed in 
Armagh Oatliudral. 

[Private information.] C. L. F, 

GEEGG, WILLIAM (d. 1708), conspi- 
rator, of Ucoltish origin,_ was in all proba¬ 
bility tho son of William Gregg, British 
envoy to Denmark, who diod towards the 
cloBu of 1701, niul was succeeded at Oopenr 
hagon by JainiiB Vernon (<f. 1766), eldest eon 
of iSoorolary Jamns Vernon [q. v.] Vernon 
appears to have taken the young Gregg into 


a^ipears to liavo taken the young urem into 
Ills service ns soevetory, but had to wmiss 
him, according to Burnet, ‘for his ill quali- 
tios.’ Novortholess, when Robert Harley 
booanie Boci'otary of slate in 1706, he not 
only appouitod Gregg to an und^clerkslup 
in his oilico, but extended to him an ex¬ 
ceptional amount of confidence. That at 
any rate was Olio explanation; another was 
that llarloy’s office was always in a state of 
the most completo disorder, and that papers of 
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(liaHwest import were open to the inspection 
If Bverv clerk, doorkeeper, or laundress in 
the establishment. When, at the close of 
1-07 the antagonism between Godolphm 
iid fearley was at its height, and the whigs 
“jg intriguing to exclude the latter from 
tha oounoU, intelligonoe came from the post- 
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Ftenchminister, Chamillart, had been opened 
noon advice received, and had been found 
t^ontain copies of important state papers; 
a covering note indicated that the copies 
,reie sent by Gregg. Gregg was arrested on 
1 Jan. 1708, was examined by Sunderland on 
3 Jan. and forthwith committed to Now- 
Mte. 'ne was tried ot the Old Bailey on 
19 jan. for correspondence with Friuice, 
nleaded guilty, and was sentenced to death. 
Ike culprit pleaded in o.vtennation poverty 
and debt, blit swore positively that he liad 
no participator in his crime. The whig 
leaders, however, eager to obtain matter 
against Hatley, wore in groat hopes that the 
unfortunate man would say something to 
convict his chief of complicity. The House 
of Lords formed a committee of seven to 
examine Gregg, and placed upon it Soniersot 
and two otlier dukes, besides Wharton, 
Townsend, Halifax, and Somers. The com¬ 
mittee went to Newgale on 7 Feb., and in¬ 
formed Gregg that if ho would make a full 
confession he might rely upon the interces¬ 
sion of the house. 

In spite of the temptation thus dangled 
before him the poor fellow adhered manfully 
to the truth of his first statement. The 
committeo had the cruelty to keep the con¬ 
demned man in suspense for throe mouths. 
At length, in bitter disappointment at making 
no other discovery than tliat the businoss of 
the secretary’s oIHce was conducted in a 
strangely lax manner, they eout the queen a 
recommendation that the execution should 
take place. Gregg was hanged at Tyburn 
on 28 April 17()8, and, having been quar¬ 
tered, his head was placed on Westminster 
Hall. Before ho met his fate he delivered 
a paper to the ordinary, in which ho solemnly 
exoidpated Harley from all participation in 
his offence. He also left a letter, the con¬ 
trite tenor of which was warmly commended 
1^ Heame. Harley, though he found it 
necessary during the second weelc in February 
1708 to resign his secretaryship, had the 
iperosity to allow the widow a pension of 
nfty pounds annually out of his private 
purse. 

[The Address of the Lords conoerning W. 
Gregg, 1708, fol.; P. Lorrain, Ordinary of 
Hewgate, his account of the Life and Death of 


W. Gregg, 1708, Svo; A Copy of W. Gregg’s 
Paper delivered to the Sheriffs, s. eh. fol. 1708; 
A Letter to the Seven Lords appointed to examine 
Gregg, 1711 ; b'omo Bemaiks upon ‘A Letter to 
the Seven Lords ’ by the Author of the Exami¬ 
ner (written or at least supervised by Swift), 
1711; Hoffman's Secret Trunsactioas during the 
Hundred Days Mr. W. Gregg lay in Newgate, 
1711, and More Secret Transactions, 1711, Svo; 
Boyer’s Queen Auue, 1735,pp. 317-18,333,368; 
Hearne’s Collections, ed. Dobie, ii. 80, 104, 107; 
LuttreU’s Brief Hist. Belation, v. 180, vi. 262- 
297; Burnet’s Own Time, 1857, pp. 821-2; The 
Examiner, Nos. 32,33, and 40 (by Swift); Balpb’s 
Answer to the Dnehess of Marlborough; Old- 
mixon’s History, 1736, iii; 397 j "Wyon’s Queen 
Anno, 1876, ii. 10-12; Alison's Marlborough, i. 
362-3; Swift's Works, ed. Scott, ii. 388 aq., iii. 
422, 481, iv. 31 sg.; Somers's Tracts, 1816, xiii. 
96-117 (containing the Letter to the Lords, 
Swift's Answer, and Hoffman's Secret Tiansac- 
tions).] T. 8. 

GREGORY, WILLIAM (1766-1840), 
Irish undcr-secrelary, was the youngest of 
three sons of Robert Gregory, a member of 
a family sprung from an offshoot of the 
Gregorys of Styvoohale Hall, Coventry, who 
come to Ireland with Cromwell and settled 
in Tipperary. His father, Robert Gregory 
(1727-1810), himself a man of some mark, 
was chairman of the East India Company 
for three months in 1782, and member of 
parliament for Maidstone from 1768 to 1774, 
and for Eooheatpr from 1774 to 1784; there 
is a portrait of him by Dance at the family 
seat, Coole Park, co. Galway, and a bust by 
NoUekens {Gmt. Mag. 1810, ii. 385). 

William Gregory was horn in 1760 and 
educated at Harrow and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 
1788 and M.A. in 1787. On 16 Moy 1781 
ho was admitted student of the Inner Temple. 
In the Irish parliament of 1798-1800 he 
^pears to have sat for Porlorlington (Ojf. 
Aet. ii. 090), and he served os high sheriff 
of CO. Galway in 1709. Though it does not 
appear that he had had any previous official 
training, Gregory was appointed in October 
1812 Civil under-secretary to the lord-lieu¬ 
tenant of Ireland (LAS0Ei,ti}S,Zi6. Mm, Hib, 
iii. 106). There was at this time a military 
under-secretary as well, but in 1821 the two 
offices were united, Gregory holding both 
for ten years. In this position he enjoyed 
great authority os the confidential adviser 
and dlose friend of successive viceroys and 
chief secretaries; was described by friendly 
critics as 'tlia dry nurse ’ of young English 
statesmen; and was credited by O'Connell 
and other hostile critioe with being the real 
ruler of Ireland. He woe on terms of warm 
intimacy with Sit Robert Peel during that 
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statesman’s long tenure of the oliief-secre- 
tarysMj), and, down to the date of Peel’s 
conversion on the question of Homan 
catholic emancipation, was his chief adviser 
on Irish aifairs. During the greater pnrt of 
Lord Liverpool’s premiership Gregory’s in¬ 
fluence at Dublin Castle was sujirnmp, but 
after the retirement of his friend William 
Saurinfq.v.] from tlie attorncy-goniTalshiphis 
authority gradually waned. In 1827,vmen 
Lord Anglesey became viceroy in Canning's 
administration, it was tiiought inexpedient 
to continue Gregory in ollice, ITis resigna¬ 
tion was called for, and was actually placed 
in the lord-liuutannnt's hands, and in antici¬ 
pation of his retirement Gregory was created 
a member of the privy ooimoif, besides «>- 
ceiving the offer of a bovonetcy, which ho 
declined. But Canning dying before his 
successor could be appointed, and ^Iho 
transient and urabarrassud pbanlom ’ of Lord 
Goderich [see ItoJuusoN, Fbmiubick Joiiwl 
vanishing uol'ore any fresh arrangomonts had 
been made, Gregory retained his olUeo four 
years longer, f in the return of Lord Angle¬ 
sey, however, Gregory’s career was quickly 
closed. Ho was removed from olUre in De¬ 
cember 1831, and retired from jmblio life. 

In addition to his ollice of undor-aocrotory 
Gregory hold from October 1813 tho post of 
ranger of the Phoenix Park, in whidi his 
official roaidoiico was sif uatod. 0 rogory died 
there on 13 April 1840. I fe married in 1789 
Lady Anno Trcncli [rf. 1833), dnughfor of 
■William Power Keating, first earl of Olnn- 
oartyj by her ho loft issue two sons, Kobert, 
father of Sir William Henry Gregory [q. v. 
Suppl.], and William, roctor of I'lddown. 

‘ Though not at all a brilliant man, Gregory 
possossea many high qualities—excellent 
judgment, sound sense, nltuiilion to business, 
and great oloariioss and accuracy in his trans¬ 
action of it. . . . Few people liavo heoii more 
popular in Ireland during so long a period 
of grout power. Tliough a lory of tho tories, 
ho was not disliked by those who ditfered 
from him In politics ’ {Autobwgmpliy of Sir 
William Gregory), His correspondeneu from 
1813 to 1836 is preserved at liis seat, Ooolo 
Park, CO. GalAvny. A soluclion from (lieso 
pajiers was published by Lady (4regory in 
1898, under tlio title of 'Mr. Gregory’s 
Letter-box.’ This volume, haside.s o.xIiil)il- 
ing Gregory in tho guise 01 an able, shrewd, 
and coiisoiontiouR adviser of the Irish govern¬ 
ment, throws much light on a period of Irish 
history hitherto vory imperfectly iUuminnted. 

[Mr. Gri'gory’s LoMor-bo.x, 1808 j Autobio¬ 
graphy of Sir William Gregory, 1804; Griuluali ' 
Oantubr. 1659-1803 ; Gout. Mng, 1810, i. 068; 1 
OoxiDspondonco of Sir Hobort Pool, vol. i. 1801; 


Corrospoiidoneo of jJaniol O’Ccnnalf'^^ 
Itoeoltections of Lord Cfonourtv igin 
Landed Gentry; information fim G et , 
Piokering, osq., of tho Inner Temple!] 

GBISGORY, Sib WILLIAM HEVuv 
(1817-1893) (governor of Ceyloa, wS 
only son of iiobort Gregory of Ooolo ku 
CO. Galway, by Elizabeth 6’llara of 
m the same county. He was burn on 12 

1817 at tho under-secretary’s lodge. Pltrs^; 
Park, Dublin, tho residence ofU S 
fttllior, William Gregory [q.v. Siippl/S 
very small hoy lie mode the acquainting nf 
Richard Cnlloy, Marquis Woiresley [q vf 
during his Irish viceroyalty, and emmVd tie 
oflootioiiate friendship of that 
many of whoso letters are printed in G^ 
gory’s autobiography. Gregory was educattd 
first at Mr. Ward’s school at Iver, Buclior. 
liumshiro, and afterwards at Harrow, wlZ 
he oiitorod in 1831 under Charles Thomas 
Longloy fq.v.], who considered him tha 
cleverest boy he ever bad under him. Ha 
gained tho Pool scholarship, and was head 

of the school boforo leaving for O.vford, At 
Ohvist Church, whence he matrioulatod on 
6 J lino 1836, ho was less fortunate, running 
second for tho Craven soliolnrsliip in tiro 
HUcoosHivo years. Owing partly to ill-healtli, 
ho loft Oxford wil bout a degree. But ho had 
loid at school the foiiiidation of a huUuint 
nchnlarslii]), and ha was conspicuous among 
Ills contompornvios in purliauiout for his in- 
timale knowledge of the classics. 

Leaving Oxford in 1810 Gregory traroM 
abroad with his paruiils for some time. Ho 
iiad u]) to this liino taken 110 serious interest 
in polil ics; but in the spring of 1842 he was 
itulucud to stand os tlio coiisorvative oan- 
didate for Dublin, and was returned by n 
largo innjovily, duL'oaliiig Viscount Morpeth 
(ttfiei'WttKiB the popular vlcorny and Earl of 
Uailislu). Tho oluetion cost9,000f.,ofwhicli 
tho chief item was a ‘ gratifleation for 1,600 
freemen at Ilf. a head.' Though fortunate 
in being rutuTiicd at fivo-niid-twenty for so 
imjiortant n const itueiicy, Gregory was 
obTigod to give pledges to tlio extreme con- 
servntivo and Orange party, which were in- 
cnnsistoiit witli his real convictions, and hy 
wliicli lio subaoquotilly felt liiinself con¬ 
siderably hampoi'i'd. Not withstanding that 
Ills atlonlion to politics was at first rather 
spasmodic, Gregory wos soon looked on as 
among tho promising young men of his day 
in the 11 ouao of Commons. He was popn^ 
with all parlios and attracted tho attention 
and rogBvd of men so diileront as Peel, Dis¬ 
raeli, and O’Ooiinoll. He supported Peel 
on the Mayuooth grant and in his corn-law 
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shortly^fore Teel’s lo<>a of 
Cm 1846 was otfevod by the premier the 
?,ish lorJabip of the treasury, with the con- 
of Irish business in the House of Com- 
‘ ia the temporary absence of Henry 
SmFiennes Clinton, Lord Lincoln (after¬ 
wards Duke of Newcastle [q. v.L, then chief 
I^tarv. from parliament. Gregory was 
by bis friends, who feared the 
Saree of unprincipled olhoe-seeking, to re- 
fttse this offer, a decision he always deeply 
renetted and which bad an unfortunate in- 
fllMnce on his subsequent career. After 
Peel’s overthrow Gregory remained in nomi¬ 
nal opposition to the ministry of Lord John 
Kassel), but his sympathies were becoming 
more end more liboral. He took an active 
nart in February 1847 in the discussion of 
die Poor Relief Act, designed by the Bussell 
fflinisny to mitigate the misery caused in 
Ireland by the potato famine, and wae tho 
Ii nthnr of the ‘ Gregory clause,' which was 
mteuded to prevent the abuse of tho act by 
disentitling the possessor of more than a 
quarter of an acre of laud to eleemosynary 
assistance. He also procured the insertion 
of provisions for assisting emigration. At 
the general election of August 1847 Gregory 
found that his liberaltendenciea hadalienutod 
many ^his old supporters, and ho failed to 
secure re-election, lie was then nominated 
for his native county of Galway, hut, being 
insufficiently supported, withdrew hie candi¬ 
dature, and for ten years mode no further 
attempt to enter parliament. In 1849 ho 
was appoinW high sheriff of Galway. 

Fertile next six years Gregory devoted 
himself almost exclusively to tho turf, for 
whidi he had early evinced a passion, and 
where he had won in his twenty-second 
year as much as 6,0001. on Coronation’s 
Derby. By 1863 he was obliged to sell two- 
thirds of the fine estate of 7,000f. a year, to 
which he had succeeded on tho death of his 
fatW in 1847. He visited Egypt in the 
winter of 1866-0 and Tunis two years later. 
Re printed privately in 1860 a narrative of i 
both these journeys, in two volumes. After 
this financial breakdown Gregory finally 
quitted the turf j hut heretainud his interest 
in racing matters to the close of his life. 
Not long before bis death he contributed to 
Mr. Lawley’s ‘ Bacing Life of Lord George 
Benjinch’ (1893) a number of interesting 
reminiscences of his career on the turf; and 
the editor, who appended to his account of 
Bentinck two valuable chapters on Ghregory's 
racing career, laments that Gregory, ‘ who 
knew the turf and all its intricacies as weR as 
Sir Walter Scott’s “ WiUiam of Deloraine ” 
knew the passes and fords of the Scottish 
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border,' and' possessed the literary ability 
and keen insight into character requisite for 
the task,' could not be prevailea upon to 
write a history of the turf. 

At the general election of 1857, his affairs 
being by this time put in order, Gregory 
was returned os a liWal-conseri ative and 
supporter of Lord Palmerston for co. Gal¬ 
way. He was re-elected for the same con¬ 
stituency at two successive general elec¬ 
tions, and continued to represent it until 
1871. During this second pei'iod of his ac¬ 
tive political life Gregory acquired a distin¬ 
guished position in the House of Oommons. 
Down to 1865 he ranked as a liberal-conser¬ 
vative, but after the death of Lord Palmer¬ 
ston, to whose viows his own approximated 
more closely than to those of any other 
statesman, he formally joined the liberal 
party; and on Eaii Bussell's accession to 
the premiership in 1806 was offered office as 
a lord of the admiralty in the liberal govern¬ 
ment. This bo declined for private reasons. 
He was, however, opposed to the wide ex¬ 
tension of the franchise, and joined the 
celebrated Cave of Adullam [see Hobsuan, 
Edwaiu) ; Lown, Borub:^ in opposition to 
Bussell’s reform bill of 1806. He subse¬ 
quently supported Gladstone in his Irish 
church disestablishment measure and in his 
Land Act of 1870. Gremry held pronounced 
views on the subject of Irish agrarian legisla¬ 
tion, and in 186(f introduced a measure which 
anticipated in some of its clauses the pro¬ 
visions of the Laud Acta of 1870 and 1881. 
But it was in reference to matters connected 
with the relations between the state and art 
that Gregory was best known in parliament. 
In 1860 ho initiated a House of Commons 
inquiry, over which he presided as chairman, 
into the accommodation at the British 
Museum, and subsequently had much to do 
with the arrangemont and development of 
the South Konsington collections. He was 
an ardent supporter of the opening of public 
museums on Sundays, look a keen interest 
in popularising the study of the arts, and for 
several years was regarded as the principal 
authority in the House of Commons on 
matters of this sort. In 1867 he was ap¬ 
pointed a trustee of the National Gallery, on 
the recommendation of Disraeli, whose re¬ 
gard, in spite of political disagreement, Gre¬ 
gory always retained. Thenceforward he 
took the keenest interest in the development 
and enlargement of the national collection, a 
task for which his fine and cultivated taste 
well qualified him. Sliortlv before his death 
be presented the gems of nis private collec¬ 
tion of pictures to the National Gallery. 

In 1871 Gregory wos appointed, on the 
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recommendation of Lord Granville, governor 
of Ceylon, having been sworn a member of 
the Irish privy coimcil eai'ly in the same 
year, and in January 1872 sailed for that de¬ 
pendency, in which he remained for over five 
years. In this position Gregory exhibited 
the highest administrative qualities, and his 
tenure of the governorship was one of un¬ 
interrupted success. lie' spent more money 
on reproductive works tlian any other g<^ 
vernor, doing much to stimulate the culti¬ 
vation of cofibe and tea, and to improve the 
harbours of the island.’ He was also active 
in restoring the architectural remains of the 
ancient 'Kandyan kings. In 1870 ha received 
the prince of Wales in Colombo on the 
occasion of his visit to India, and was made 
JLO.M.G. A statue of Gregory stands before 
the museum at Colombo. In 1877 he re¬ 
signed his office and returned to Ireland. 
Thenceforward Gregory took no active part 
in public affairs, though his interest in them 
remained keen. As an Irish landlord hoap- 

E roved Gladstone’s Land Aot of 1881. Hut 
e was stoutly opposed to the homr-riile 
movement; and in 1881 ha printed privately 
a 'Confidential Letter,' in which ho com¬ 
bated the sgiaratiat aims of Parnoll and his 
followers. He had, however, a deep sym¬ 
pathy with oppressed nationalities, and with 
most aspirations for local indopeudenoo. He 
was in favour of the recognition of the inde¬ 
pendence of the southern stales during the 
American civil war; and in 1882 ho ad¬ 
vocated the cause of Arab! Pasha in letters to 
the ‘Times.’ Subsoquontly to his retirement 
from the Ceylon government he paid throe 
visits to that island. In 1889 he contributed 
to the‘nineteenth Century’ an articie on 
Daniel O’Connell, whom lie hod known well 
in early life. After 1890 Gregory's liealth 
gradually failed, and he died at. fit. George’s 
Place, London, on 6 March 1892, from the 
efiects of a chill contracted when attending 
a meeting of tliu trustees of the KoUoual 
Gallery. 

Qregoiy was twice married; first, in 
January 1872, to Elizabeth, daughter of Hir 
William Olay and widow of James Temple 
Bowdoin, a lady ])oaseesed of considerable 
private fortune, who died in 1873; secondly, 
on 2 March 1880, to Augusta, youngest 
daughter of Dudley Persso of Koxborough, 
CO. Galway, who survived him with ono sun, 
William Bobert Gregory, 

Gregory was a man of groat natural abili¬ 
ties, real political talent, and marked personal 
charm, who, but for a certain inherent in¬ 
stability, might easily have attained to the 
most eminent political positions, ile was 
an excellent landlord, and enjoyed through | 
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of his countrymen 

The main authority for Grem 

is his autobiography, written fn 

ment between the years 1884 and IHOi^ 
published in 1894 by Lady Gregore^’n 
portrait prefixed to that work conrev?! 
somewhat erroneous impression ofhiaZJ 
which was slight and delicate, thouvre 
Lead was maBsive. ^ 

[Sit William Gregory, K.O.M.G ■ an 

KuterSf"*' SfS 

GREY, Sir GEGRGE (1812-18081 L 
vernor of South Australia, of New z4rf 
(twice), and of Cape Colony, and ptim 
minister ol Now Zealand, was only mn af 
Lioiilenaiit-oolonel Gray of the SOtk foot 
regiment, and was bom on 12 April 1812 u 
Lisbon. Eight days previously his father 
who commanded a division of the stonmne 
party at tlio fall of Bndajoz, was mertallv 
wounded in the third assault there. Tto 
Oroy family, to which this officer belbnged, 
and which carried on a banking businesaa 
London, was a branch of the Greys of Qroby 
now represenl ed in the peerage hy the Earl of 
Stamford. Young George Grey was ^ucated 



, military 

survey, langnagos, and general knowledee,’ 
11 e was grant ed a commission in the 83rd feot 
hi 1829, a lientenaney in 1833, and acaptainoy 
in 1839. In the last -named year he sold his 
commission and left thoarmy. 'WbilBasubai- 
tern ho wos for four yoiurs quartered in Ire¬ 
land, whore the distress and discontent of 
the peasantry made animpressiononhismind 
dee]) enough to alTeothib aims and policy when 
governor and colonial reformer in after yeara. 
In 1836 Grey volunteered to explore the 
north-western coast of Western Australia. 
The Royal Geographical Society accepted hia 
offer, and with a friend. Lieutenant Luahmg- 
ton, ho landed near Hanover Bay in De¬ 
cember 1837, Utterly ignorant of the Aus¬ 
tralian climate and natives, they began their 
journey in midsummer, and the party aufieted 
groat hardships from lioat and thirst, and in 
struggling over burning rocks and among 
broken scruh-covered gorges and_ hillsidea 
Tlioy discovered a riverand some fairly useful 
country; but in a skirmish with a tribe of 
aggressive blacks, Grey was speared in the 
lup, and tliougli he shot his assailant end put 
llio other natives to flight, the wound was 
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J^re enough to force him to abandon the from South Australia, and that in no small 
-edition. A voyage to the Mauritius re- degree his good sense and resolution had 
his strength, though for the rest ot brought about the change. He had shown 
hislifetbe spear wound troubledhim. Still humanity to the aborigines, interest in educa- 
hent on exploration, be sailed from Perth in tion, and opposition to religious ascendent. 
1889 with thirteen men and three whale- An even harder task awaited him. In 
boats to explore the west coast north and New Zealand the mistakes and misfortunes 
south of Shark’s Bay, The party was well which had marked the birth of South Aus- 
equipped, yet met with even greater disasters tralia had been repeated, and to them had 
than me e^edition. AJter discovering bean added an unsuccessful war with a 
jbe Gascoyne Eiver they found that the bulk portion of the native race. The troops in 
of thdr stores, which had been'placed on an the colony were but a handful, and the war¬ 
iest off the shore, had been spoiled by a like Maori tribes, if united, could have 
hanioane. When they endeavoured toretnrn swept the settlers into the sea. Grey reached 
to Perth hy sailing along the surf-beaten Auckland in November 1846 to find con- 
coBst, want of water forced them to try to fusion and despair. The colonial office, 
land through the breolters. Both boats however, supplied him with the men and 

■ were wrecked. With hut a little salt meat, money which they had withheld from his 

■ darned flour, and arrowroot left, the party predecessors, and the capture of the pa (stock- 

■ itartsd on 2 April to march on foot three odej of the insurgent chiefs, llek4 and Ka- 

hundred miles to Perth. Grey walked into witi, soon gave peace to the most disturbed 
the town alone on the 2lBt, so haggard that diatriots, though petty hostilities dragged on 
ftiends did not recognise him. The whole for aome two years m the Wellington pro¬ 
of hie company had either flagged or kin vince. Grey cleverly seized the well-known 
down by the way utterly exhausted, though chief, EauperahiL believed to ba secretly the 
eU but one were saved by reecue parties instigator of strife, and detained him in hon- 
pMmpdy sent to search for them, ourablo captivity. By employing the natives 

The courage, endurance, and humane care on wages at mad making, by ostentatiously 
{at fellowers and natives, which wore the honouring frisndly chiefs, by discountc- 
best qualities displayed by Grey in these uancing land-grabbing, and encouraging in- 
uolucByjoumeya, recommended mm to Lord duslry among the Maori, Grey was able to 
John Hussell as the right man for the difll- goinremarkaW influence over the race. He 
cult post of governor of South Australia, purchased large areas of their laud for settle- 
That colony had been founded in 1830; yet, ment, but refused to sanction any infraction 
owing to mismanagement and a partial and of their treaty rights. It was partly for this 
blnnoering apidication of Gibbon Wakefidd’s last reason that he took the responsibility of 
land theones, its settlers in 1841 were still refusing to put into force the ponstitutioii 
crowded in and near Adelaide, where they sent out to him from Downing Street in 
bod been idling, hiclcering, speculating in 1848, under which self-government was to 
town lots, entertaining one another with be granted to the New Zealand colonists, 
champagne and tinned meals and preserved Though the settlers resented this, they 
vegetables, and producing next to nothing, prospered under Giray’s autocratic rule. 
To provide employment, Grey's predecessor, which lasted until December 1868, when he 
Colonel Gawler, had erected a costly vice- was sent to govern Cmie Colony. Before 
regal residence and public offices, and, to departing from New Zealand he shared 
meet this and other outlay, had drawn bills in drawing up the free constitution finally 
on the imperial treasuiy, which were dis- grantedtothatcolony,afeatureofwhichwas 
honoured.^ By rigid economy Grey, who took the establishment of six provinces with large 
the reins in May 1841, reduced the colony’s local powers. He was made H.C.B. in 1848. 
expenditure, which had been 170,000f. the In Cape Colony Gtrey was successful in 
year before, to S0,000f, in 184 S, and drove the averting a Hoffir invasion on a large scale by 
townspeople to the work of cultivating the capturing certain of the chiefs in a fashion 
land, His life was threatened and hie house- somewhatsimilar to the seizure of Bauparaha. 
holdboycottedjhutgradually hiellrmueeBpio- Afterwards, when starvation and disease had 
vailed. The home government lenltheocdony broken the strength and spirit of tdieHaf- 
Bome necessary mon^s, and the settlers be- frarian tribes, he dealt kindly with them and 
gan to grow food. The discovery of copper gained their confldoiice. At the same time 
at Burra Burra and elsewhere made an end he strengthened and extended the colony by 
of depression, and when in October 1846 the introduction of the German legionaries 
Srevwas shifted to New Zealand, it could and other German settlers. To aid this work 
he claimed that the clouds had poseect away he twice pledged hie private credit, a etep 
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he had also once tolceu to complete an im¬ 
portant land purchase in Mow iSealiind. Jly 
the Dutch also he was liked and trusted, so 
that in 1868 he successfully medi ated between 
the Free State Boers and the Busiitos, and 
in the same year was able to inform the 
Cape parliament that the Volksraad of the 
Orange River Free Slate had passed resolu¬ 
tions in favour of fodei'ation with Cape 
Colony. Unhappily the colonial oilica, of 
which young Lord Carnarvon was then poli¬ 
tical under-secrotai'y, feared South African 
union, and took umbrage at Grey’s encourage¬ 
ment of it without ollicial permission. I,ord 
Carnarvon, in his own words, thought Grey 
a dangerous man. In June 1859 the coloniid 
secretary, Sir Edward Bnlwer Lytton, re¬ 
called him in a despatch which, however, 
recognised his abilities, cndowiuonts, and 
lofty aims. Grey always assorted that Queen 
Victoria protested against his dismissal and 
approved of his South African policy, hluch 
exasperated ho returned to England, after 
quitting Cape Town amid general expressions 
of esteem and regret. Before ho reached 
home, however, the Dorliy ministry had 
fallen, and the Duke of Nowcasllo coming 
to the colonial oflice reinstated Grey, albeit 
with instructions to abandon his federation 
policy. 

A creditable episode in Grey’s Souih Afti- 
con service was the vigour and promptitude 
with which ho sent help to India in the 
crisis of the mutiny. A despatch sent him 
from Lord Elphinslono at Bombay apprised 
liim of the outbreak. Ho at once sent olf 
two batteries of artillery, a large quantity 
of militniy stores, 60,000/. in specie, and as 
many horses os ho could collect, lie also 
induced Colonel Adrian Hope, when with 
the 93rd regiment he put in at Capo Town 
on liis way to Singapore to join Lord Elgin 
in tho ChinoBO war, to divoi't his voyage to 
Calcutta. Groy afterwards scut a detach¬ 
ment of the German legion to India, and 
emptied his own stablos in his oiTorts to pro¬ 
vide horses for the East. In his anxiotylo 
send help to India ho did not hositnio to 
weaken.the dofonslva strongthof Cape Colony; 
but by personal visits and appeals made to 
the more powerful Kafliir ohiofs no so wrought 
upon them that they rofrained from taking 
any advantage of the position. Among the 
journeys he took for this purpose was one 
into Basutoland, where he conferred with the 
celebrated Mosbeshin bis bill fortress,Thaba- 
Bosigo. 

In 1861 the colonial oflloo for the fourth 
time sent Groy to fill a post of exceptional 
difllculty, For seven years after his depar¬ 
ture from Now Zealand peace had been main- 


strained. The natives formed a leam 
oppose further sales of land, elected a®lbr 
andw'ere carelessly allowed to buyeul ^^ 
gunpowder. In 1860 war hroke^ 
the sale of a piece of land at Waitaw ” 

Taranaki After a year of iigh5aS«S 

was patched up, but the sitnationWto 
of danger and Grey was sent to saveT 
He did not succeed; for, though ha iravp 
the disputed land atWaitartt,hewas®inaM5 
to regom the conhdonee of the Maori No, 
had the governor any bnger complete 
sonal control of the colony’s nati4 pohev 
He had to act on the advice of ministers aad 
with his ministers Grey was not olwava oa 
cordial terms. Moreover, in the docai be. 
tween 1860 and 1870 the New 
ministries and colonists wore usually out of 
harmony with the colonial office. Orer 
sympalliisod with the colonists, and his ns 
lations with Downing Straet grew lis and 
less happy. To this unpleasantnesswaaaddtd 
that oniiBod by his quarrels with General 
Cameron and General Ohnte, the officers wbo 
commanded in New Zealand during the war¬ 
fare wliioli bwko out in July 1863 and 
lasted about four years. General Cameron 
was not only utterly without local know¬ 
ledge, but lacking in energy. Grey urged 
him to take more vigorous action, end, when 
the general declined in 1866 to attack tks 
strong Weraron pa, marched against it and 
took it himself. This achievement hastened 
Cameron's migimtion and also embittered 
fooling at tho war oilico against the goyernor. 
To his diflicultles was added ^e r’---*-’- 


tahen by tho colonial oflice to the conflsca- 
lion of throe million acres of land belonging 
1 0 insurgent tribes—an not assented to hjr 
the governor—and also to the tone of certain 
of hiB despatches. In 1867 the rebels had 
boon repeatedly beaten, and fighting ceased. 
It was then that tho Duke of Buokingham 
wrote from tho colonial office curtlyinfotm- 
ing Groy, at tho cud of a letter on other 
matters, that tho name of his successor 
would bo communioated to him. 

Tochnically, Grey was not recalled; &r 
his term had expired by eilluxion of fime. 
But the letter could have but one meaning— 
that his career in the impotiel service was 
ended. In New Zealand this treatment was 
hold to he discoiu’Ceous and unjust. The 
colonists and their parliament believed he 
had been sacrificed for boMending them, and 
they hastened to show to Grey many puUio 
tokens of sympathy and gratitude. 

In March 1868 Grey, on the arrival of his 
snocossor, Sir George Bowen [q. v, Sappl.], 
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retired to Kiiwan, a pleasant island in the fourteen years t?Moh he spent in the Honsa 
Haoraki Gulf, which he had piirohnsed and of Representatives afterwards he never 
which he had made interesting by planting, heartily co-operated with the radicals or be- 
oardening, and the acclimatising or foreign came reconciled to those who led them. 
MBS flowers, and animals. After a stay of Treated with the most marked deference by 
jojne'months he sailed to England, where, the house, to which he was always re-elected 
after interviews with lhe Duke of Bucking- almost without opposition, his influence 
ham and Lord Granville, which did not lead both there and in the colony nevertheless 
to a reconciliation with the colonial ollioe, ho dwindled. In 1890, however, he proposed 
stood at Newark as a liberal candidate for and carried the completed form of manhood 
theHouse of Commons. The oflicial liberals, suflmge, and in 1891 he enjoyed a triumph 
however, did not want him in English in Australia, where, os one of the New 
aolitics, ond in order not to split the liberal Zealand delegates, he was a striking figure in 
vote he withdrew. BoiJi on the platform the federal convention. There he made a 
and in writing he was active from 1808 to stand, and a successful Rtand,for‘One-man- 
ISTOinopposiugMr. Qoldwin Smithnnd the one-vote,’ and fought, not successfully, to 
‘LittieEngland’schooliinprotestingagamst have the governor-general elected by the 
the severance of England from her colonies, people of the federation. After addressing 
and in advocating a system of state-aided large meetings in Victoria and New South 
emigration from the mother country, by Wales, ha was welcomed with enthusiasm 
^bicli fhe poor should ha helped to settle in his old colony. South Australia. In the 
on colonial waste lands. In 1871 he returned progressive movement of the last decade in 
to New Zealand and lived quietly atEawau, New Zealand he took no share, except as an 
studying, collecting books, and showing occasional critic, and in 1894, quietly and 
hospitamy, until in 1874 lie consented to withoiitanysortof notice, quitted the colony 
enter New Zealand politics, and was chosen to spend the rest of his days in London, 
superintendent of the province of Auckland After his arrival in England he was made a 
and member of the Ilouse of Representa- privy councillor, but inoreaeing feebleness 
fives for Auckland Oity. "With eloquence hindered him from playing any further public 
and dash, hut without success, he led the part. Ho died of senile decoy on SO Sept, 
opposition to the centralist party, which 1898, and was buried in St. Raul's (lathe- 
abolished in 1876 the colony’s provincial in- dral, where a public funeral was given Mm, 
stitutions. Thereafter a radical 2 >arty formed Before and after leaving Cape Colony Grey 
round Mm, and in 1877 ho became prime presented to the Cime Town public library 
minister. The reforms for which he and his his own collection of hooks and manuscripts, 

J rincipal lieutenants, ^ir) Robert Stout end then said to be the most valuable private 
bin Bollance [q. v. Suppl.], strove wore — library in the southern hemisphere, Eor 
adult ftancMse (to describe which Grey in- this the Capo colonists sot up his statue 
vented the term ‘One-man-one-vole’), tri- close by the library hall. During the next 
ennisl parliaments, the taxation of land twonty-ilvo years lie again got together a 
values, the leasing instead of the sale of fine collection of books, and these, with 
crown lands, compulsory repurchase of pri- some interesting manuscripts, he gave to the 
vate estates, the election of the governor by city of Auckland, where a hall was built to 
the colonists. All these except the last have receive them, (iroy’s own writings were 
been carried; but none were carried by the ‘Vocabulary of the Aboriginal Language of 
Grey ministry. That, after two inoflec- Western Australia ’ (Perth, Western Aus- 
tnal years of uneasy life, was brought down tialia, 1880, dto); ‘Vocabulary of the Dio^ 
mainly by the unpopularity of its land tax lects of South-western Australia’ (2nd edit, 
and by a commercial crisis, for which it was London, 1840,12mo); ‘ Journals of Two Ex¬ 
in no way responsible, but wMoh occurred peditions of Discovery in North-west and 
in 1879, and the eflcct of which did not en- Western Australia in 1837-8-9, by Captain 
tirely ^ss away for sixteen years. Grey G. Grey, Governor of South Australia,’Lon- 
was nob a successful prime minister. He don, 1841, 2 vols.‘ Polynesian Mythology 
quarrelled with his ablest supporters, put his and Ancient Tradiuonal History of the New 
trust in incompetent men, showed little ap- Zealand Race (English and Maori),’ London, 
titude for the conduct of parliamentary 1866,8vo; 2nd edit. Auckland, 1886j 8vo. 
business, and managed to create the impres- Much the most important of these is the 
sion that he was a careless and ignorant tolume of Maori legends, gathered and trans¬ 
financier. After tlie fhll of his ministry his lated in such leisure os he could find during 
followers deposed him from the leadership, his first governorship of New Zealand. 

TMs he did uqt forgive, and all through the Good ap some of his writing was, he was 
TOL. XXII.—BUP. , 8 
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a better speaker than 'writer, and on the 
platform reached at moments a very high 
level indeed, in spite of faults of vagaeness, 
prolixity, and a too deliberate utterance. 
Ungifted'with, incisiveness, analysing power, 
Or command of detail, he usually tailed in 
debate j but his ability to sway crowds was 
at times remarkable, and was gained without 
recourse to vulgar methods, for his dreamy 
eloquence was never marred by coarseness, 
violence, or personal abuse. l!ha mark was 
often missed, but the aim was always hi^h. 
His moat striking personal characteristics 
were, perhaps, cool courage and absolute self- 
confidence, masked by a manner courteous to 
the verge of deference, llis opinions wore a 
curious compound of democratic idealism akin 
to Jeffersoirs, and a species of pacific im¬ 
perialism, Against noble aims and a real 
love of lofty principle, against a life unt ainted 
by corruption or the grosser forms of self- 
seeking, must be sot notable faults—the 
faults of a bold temperamunt and of an acute 
man of action, most of whose life was passed 
in command or controversy. lie was wilful, 
quarrelsome, jealous, and ovor-foud of finesse 
MI ings which had their full share in enti ing 
short his oillcial career, in isolal inghim during 
many years of liis life, and in hindering him 
from receiving a full measure of reward for 
the solid services lie rendered to the empire 
and its southern colonics. 

Grey married, in 1830, Harriet, daughter 
of AdmirU It. W. Spencer, IC.JI., at that 
time government resident at Albany, "West 
Australia. The only child of the union, a 
son, died in infancy at Adelaide. Tlie mar- 
riilge was not happy; hut Sir Gcorgo and 
Lady Grey, after a separation lasting lor 
many years, wore reconciled some eighteen 
months before her death. She died only a 
fortnight hbfore her hushand, 

A portrait of Groy, painted by Sir Hubert 
Ilerkomer, K.A., is in the National Portrait 
Gallery, London. 

g ieos’s Life and Times of Sir Qoorgo Grey, 
.B., 1892; Ileviowof IWiewB (AuHtruIiiHiiui 
edit.), Aug.-Sepb, 1892; Millie's Chats with the 
great Pto>Oonsal, 1899; Times, Daily Nows, 
IVasIminstBr Oareltc, Otago Daily Tillies (Now 
Zealand), 21 Sept. 1808; Keriew of lieviovrs, 
Pebraary 1807; Meunoll’s Dictionary of Aus< 
tralubian Biography, 1802; Gisborne’S New 
Zealand Billers and Statesmen, 1807, 2ud edit.; 
Beovos’S Long IVliite Cloud, 1898; Pox's War 
in New Zealand, 1806 ; Fronde's Occaiiu, 1888; 
Busden’s Now Zealand; Uowitt's History of 
Discovery in Austi'alia, 1866; Muiidy's Our 
Antipodes, 1862; Dutton’s South Australia and 
its Minos, 1816; Chase's Capo of Coed Hope, 
1860; J. Oollior’s Sir George Grey, an historical 
biography, 1909.] ’IV. P. E. 





look an active part C'the de£rT.!l! 
Union Society, and was elected its^sj!! 
in 1822. Ifrom 1800 until hia sueoSS^ 
his father’s earldom he was knorra as W 
count ITowick. * 

At the general election in 1828 ha 
returned for Wmcholsca inthewhigintei^ 
on 9 June, and sat for this borough till iS 
He made his flret speech in the Housrof 
Commons on the recommitment of the Eist 
Retford dislranohisemont bill, andpponasJ 


dealwilhpnrliameutaiy oorruption. IlealM 
showed himself early in his parliamantatT 
career to be a si rong supporter of catholie 
emancipation, and in the reform bill de¬ 
bates proved on aolive advooBte of reform 
Prom the first he took up a somewhat iude^ 
pendent position in party poUtica, and ca 
4 Fob. 1830 he saved Wellington’s 
Blral ion from defeat by speaking and Votimr 
against what he regarded as a purely ftctioiS 
auieiidinont (WAimp, MUt. ii. 636). On 
3 Aug. 1880 he was returned for Higham 
li’errers, and -was _ appointed under-secratatT 
for the colonies in his father’s adminiatia- 
tion. Iniluoncod by Walrefleld’a aohemei 
for colonisation [see Wakotibid, Bdwasi 
Gjuuon], he introduced an emigi'ation bill 
in 1831, and wa.") one of the first to oppose 
the making of lorgo grants of land in the 
colonios. 1 Us policy on this head took the 
form of alienation m moderate amounts to 
jirivate persons and the establishment of a 
fund for promoting emigration out td the 
price roalisod. 

On 1) May 1831 he was returned for North¬ 
umberland, and on 16 Dec. 1882, after the 
reform bill, for the north division of the 
county, which seat ho held till 1841. In 
1833 he rosignod his olHce in consequence of 
the cabinet bein^ unwilling to undertake 
imlnediate emancipation of we slaves in the 
WoBt Indies. He spoke on 28 April 1833 
against Stanley’s proposolB for a twelvb 
years’ opprenlioeship {Hansard, xvii. 1281). 
lie was generally supported by the aboh- 
tioniete, and his attitude brought about the 


twelve to seven years. His exetoiae of in- 
dopondonCe was cohdoned, and he again held 
pImo ill Lord Grey's administration 




retaty for l»onie affairs from January to 
Mt 18W. In the Melbourne ministry he 
was admitted to the cabinet with the office 
of secretary at war, 18 April 1886, and was 
oteated a privy councillor. Ha supported 
Lord John uussell's motion concerning the 
Itish church, and his disapproval of the 
alterations to the Irish corporation bill made 
in the second chamber was so pronounced 
that he is reported to have tallced of the 
poasibilitv of the ‘lords being swept away 
Lte chrf' (G1EBVILI.B, Marmin, l. ui. 290), 
an error in judgment which he lived to rec¬ 
tify. In the difficulties with Oanada in De- 
cemW 1837 Howick dissented from the 
coursi followed by the cabinet in with- 
^awing the revenues from colonial control 
and in suspending the constitution, and only 
way after ineffectually threatening re¬ 
signation (S. WAirotn, Life of Lord J. 

i. 294). Lord Glenelg ha regarded 
as incompetent, and he wrote to Lord Mel- 
hourne on 27 Leo. 1837 expressing the need 
f()r change at the colonial office (Melbourne 
Papert, ed. Lloyd Sanders, p, 381). Again, 
in January 1839, he announced his intention 
of resignation, as he was dissatisfied with 
the colonial secretary’s proposals for dealing 
with the West Indian crisis (ti. i. 313). At 
the crisis created by Groto’s motion with 
regard to the ballot (Juno 1839) llowidt, 
though opposed to such legislation, was in 
bvour of freedom for both cabinet and parly 
to vote according to individual opinion. In 
August the suggestion was made by Lord 
John Russell that he should be given the 
post office and called to the House of Lords; 
he, however, preferred to retire from the 
miniBtrjf(ToK'BiiN8, Melbourne, ii, SIO; Man- '• 
mi, h, 768), especially objecting to the 
appointment of Roulett Thomson as go¬ 
vernor of Canada. Though now out of ollioe, 
his interest in parliamentary politics did not 
slachsn, and his amendment (Hansard, Ivii. 
1078) to the Irish franchise bill in 1841 
resulted in the defeat of the government 
(Wuronn, Hist. iii. 623) and the ultimate 
abandonment of the bill. 

At the general election in 1841 Howick 
lost his seat in Northumberland, but on 
September 1841 was rotnrncd for Sunder¬ 
land, His views with regard to free trade 
were at tliis time fdr in advance of those 
of his party. Though on 18 Feb. 1889 he 
jiad voted with the whole cabinet except¬ 
ing Potilett Thomson against YiUiera's mo¬ 
tion to take evidence oh the operation of the 
com laws (Hansard, xlv. 160), hd, in 1848, 
made his motion for invesUgating existing 
causes of distress the occasion for setting out 
at length the argument in favopp of free 


trade Though the motion was lost, his 
argument, in which he stoutly maintained 
protection of every kind to be robbery of the 
community at large, created a considerable 
impression. Howick's clear and decided 
views served to dispel Lord John Russell's 
doubts on the suffiect in 1846, and he laid 
down as one of the guiding lines of policy 
for his party the viciousness of ‘the whole 
principle of what is called protection’(^letter 
from Lord Howick to Lord J. Russelljl6 Dec. 
1845, English Historical Hemeio, i. 126). 
Having been raised to the House of Lords 
by the death of his father (17 July 1846), 
the new Earl Grey was immediately recog¬ 
nised as the active leader of his party in the 
second^ chamber. Hence his objection to 
serve in a cabinet with Lord Palmerston 
as foreign secretary in December 1846 proved 
fatal to Lord John Russell’s attempt to form 
an administration. This action was due 
entirely to his distrust of PalmerMon’s 
management of foreign affairs, especially 
with regard to France (ib. p. 124), On the 
successfiil formation of the adnunistration 
six months later, in June 1846, Grey with¬ 
drew his opposition to Palmerston as foreign 
secretary, owing to the necessities of the 
situation, and himself took office as secretary 
for the colonies, ‘the two ministers working 
together as if they had ever entertained the 
highest opinion of each other’s good temper 
and discretion’ (OanmEU, Autobiog.p. 11). 
He held the post for nearly six years, from 
June 1846 to February 1862, and during 
this period led the debates in the Lords 
for the government, Grey’s conduct with 
regard to the colonies was chiefly governed 
by his belief in free trade and representative 
institutions, and his desire to lessen the re¬ 
sponsibilities and expenses of the mother 
country. Somewhat unsympathetic, and on 
all occasions didactic and dogmatic, he has 
been termed' singularly unhappy in his man¬ 
agement of colonies ’ (Eobbiok, British Colo¬ 
nial Bolicy, p. 318). He was, however, wise 
enough not to force his favourite projects 
against decided expressions of colomal feel¬ 
ing. His elaborate scheme for the govern¬ 
ment of New Zealand, put forward in 1846, 
being found not workable, a bill was passed 
suspending the constitution for five years 
[see GnnT, Sib Ghobqd, Suppl,][ In 1847 
he attempted unsuccessfully to impose his 
favourite idea of making munimpahlues the 
constituent bodies for representative assem¬ 
blies, but withdrew the scheme on opinion 
in the Australian colonies proving adverse. 
Failing absolutely to appreciate the growing 
feeling against transportation, he instituted 
towards tho beginning of 1848 a ticket-of- 
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leave system and revoked tlie order in eoiin- 
cil of 1840, by wMeli New South Wales 
had ceased to be a place for the reception of 
convicts {Colonial Policy, n. 43-4); his at¬ 
tempt also to land convicts at Cape Colony 
in 1849 was much resonlud, and would 
doubtless have been ootively resisted if en¬ 
forced. He was possessed with the idea 
that it was practicable to give ropresontativa 
institutions and then stop without giving 
responsible government {Letters of Zord 
Blaohford, ed. Mnrindin, 290). In his des¬ 
patch to Governor Harvey on the granting 
of constitutions to Nova Rcntin and Now 
Sriinswick in 1848 ho urged him ‘to ab.stain 
from going further than can be avoided 
without giving up the principle of exoontive 
responsibility "(Com. Pay. 1847-8, v. 42-77). 
In 1848 a charge was made against the 
colonial secretary by Lord George ilentinck 
in the House of Commons of luiving misled 
the committee of inquiry on the siibjeet of 
West Indian distress by withholding papers. 
Grey defended himself in the Lords, pledg¬ 
ing his honour that the omission was acci¬ 
dental; but, however unjustified the charge, 
the awkward fact of omission was made 
much use of by his opponents and critics 
(WAKEmrai), Art o/' Colonisation, p. i 
248). ^ ' 

In the beginning of 1849 the colonial ^ 
secretary revived the committee of the privy i 
coimoil for trade and foreign plantations as * 
a deliberative and advisory body (seo his 
Colonial Policy of the A dminisiration of Zord 
J, Itusaelt, ii. 91), and the constitutions 
drafted for the Australian eolonies in 1800, 
and for the Cape Colony in 1851, were 
framed in tho first instance at tlio recom¬ 
mendation of this body. In iSoutli Africa 
tlroy acquiesced unwillingly in Sir Harry 
Smith's eslablishinent of tlio Orange Kiver 
sovereignty ‘ on condition that tho raanage- 
mont of their own concerns, with tlie duty 
of providing for their own defence and for 
the payment of tlie expense of the s^'stom of 
government, should he thrown entirely on 
tho emigrant lloers, and on the native tribes 
among whom tlioy arc settled’ {Corresp. 
relative to the State of the Kaffir Tribh, 
July 1848, p. 68). Ilia view was that ‘if 
tho majority of tho inhabitants would not 
support the authority of tho rosidoiit, ho 
must be withdrawn ’ {ib. February 1862, p. 
24S1, and be held the opinion that it would 
be far better for this country if the British 
territory in South Aliioa was confined to 
Cape Town and to Simon’s Bay ( Cbfon. Policy, 
2nd. ed. ii. 248). This doctrine of colonial 
administration roaulted in the rocall of Sir 
Harry Smith. Groy, howovor, deserves the 


Mtire credit of the appointment of Lori 
Elgin as governor of Canada. In ord«S 
secure the best man for the worldngdf 
a dangerous situation, the colonial aeWan 
showed himself superior to party S? 
and his matructinns as to the polievtoV 
pursued (Omit, Colonial Policy, i. 2® oaij 
were statesmanlike and wor% of the'om 
sioii. On the riots at Montreal followia" 
Lord Elgin B consent to theiebalhonloasi 
indemnity bill. Lord Grey defended in tlb 
House ol I.ords the governor-general’s ac 
tion, and declared that the pTint.ip ]|, j 
responaiblo government was the only noj. 
siblo metliod of administration for CanadaT 

In 1863 ho published ‘The Colonial Po- 
liey of Lord John Ilussell’s Administration’ 
(9 vols.) in tho form of a series of letters ad¬ 
dressed to tho late prime minister; therein 
he boasted that during liis period of ofSce a 
remarkable dovulopment in both the popu¬ 
lation and tbo rosources of tho colonies Lad 
taken place, a commercial revolution deeply 
afleeting the colonies had been safely pass^ 
tlwough, and a great reduction of the colo- 
iiial charges imposed on the treasury had 
boon eflbctod {Colonial Policy, ii. 303). He 
was also satisfied that the granting of the 
ninnngeniont of their own affairs had not 
inlurierud with tbo maintenance of the wel¬ 
fare of tbo citipiro as a whole, and exhiMM 
no synipntliy with those members of his 
jiarty who looked forward to the severancs 
of colonial t ioe with an easy as&urnnce; such 
an event ho regarded ‘ as a grievous calamity, 
lowoving by many stops tho rank of this 
coiiiili’y among the nations of tho world' 
{ib. p. 305). Ho maintained that parlia¬ 
ment by adopting free trade had not aW- 
doiicd tho duly and posver of regulating the 
commercial policy of the British empire, 
and in later yoars considered that the sur- 
rondtir of authority by the imperial govern¬ 
ment aiul tho consequent abandonment by 
British colonics of the firee-trade polii^had 
been injurious to the whole empire (see his 
Commereial Policy of the British Cohniei 
and the McKinley Tariff, p._ 17). 

In Lord A herd oon’s coalition ministry of 
March 1852 Groy was not ineludad) and 
although liis in torost in politics never flagged, 
bo did not sit in another cabinet. From the 
spring of 1862, when lie withdrew from the 
colonial ollloo, until bis death, forty-two 
years later, he played the part of witio to 
both parties, and in consequence received the 
support of neither. Alwoys opposed to the 
Crimean war, ho resisted Gladstone’s pro¬ 
posals for increased iiioomo tax and the issne 
of exchequer bills; but his motion in the 
ITouso of Lords, 26 May 1866, in praisB of the 
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eendour and pacific apirit of the Russwn 
^neror excited such general opposition that 
fhe vote was not pressed. In aundar fashion 
in 1867 he condemned the Chinese policy of 
Se ffovernment, maintaining that from the 
first it should have been conciliatory, but 
his views were not accepted in the House of 
Lords. He vigorously pronounced against 
the annaxation of Nice and Savoy by Prance, 
and urged lie government to do their utmost 
to prevent a course so pregnant with evil for 

**'on^the Fenian outbreak in Ireland and 
consequent suspension of the Habeas Carpus 
Act 26 Feb. 1866, Lord Grey propounded a 
seriH of resolutions on Irish grievances, and 
he insisted on the necessity of remedial 
measures. He urged the injustice of appro¬ 
priating Irish church revenues for the ex¬ 
clusive benefit of a minority, and demanded 
ceourity for permanent improiemoiita by 
occupiers of laud. His motion was negatived 
rrithW a division, but his early sympathy 
ffith Irish grievances was not fovgoltcii, and 
rendered the voice that he subsequently 
raised against Gladstone's policy 01 home 
rale the more influential. 

Fver critical and independent in attitude, 
he opposed thu ministerial liallot Act in 
1872, urging the need for facilities of dis¬ 
covering on scrutiny how each elector had 
voted Although ho fell foul of conservative 
foreign policy, complaining of the want of 
candour in Lord Solishury in the conduct of 
the AnglO'Buasian treaty arranged with 
Count Sohouvaloft' in May 1878, and pro¬ 
testing against the ' spoliation' of Roumauia 
and the retrocession of Beaaarabia (,7'imes, 
May 1878), yet at the general election of 
1880 he supported the conservative candi¬ 
dates for the north division of Northumber- 
landy addressing a letter on the subject to 
his nephew, Mr. Albert II. G. Grey, Al¬ 
ways a supporter of the established church 
he took the lead in Kovemher ISSS in fram¬ 
ing a declaration by liberal peers and others 
against disestablishment (Sjir.noBNU, IV- 
tmal and Political Memorials, ii. 181). The 
home-rule policy developed by Gladstone in 
188.6-6 be uncompromisingly opposed, and 
his letters in the ‘ Times ’ on this subject, as 
well ns on English policy in Africa and 
Emt, housing of the poor, himotalli^iu, and 
tithes, were always clearly writlen and de¬ 
cided in tone. 

Grey died on 9 Oct. 1804 at Ilowicit in 
Northumberland, w'bero he was buried. Ho 
married, on 9 Aug. 1832, Marin, third 
daughter of Sir Joseph Copley, hart., of 
^rotborough; she died on 14 Sept. 1879. 
lie left no issue, and was succeeded by bis 


nephew, Albert Henry George Grey, fourth 
Earl Grey. HewasmadoK.G. in ISflSond 
G.O.M.G. in 1869. 

As a statesman Grey’s critical faculty, 
never dormant, interfered alike with his 
usefulness and his advancement. Ho was 
equal to any office he undertook, and an 
indefatigable worker (Melbourne Papers, ed. 
Lloyd lenders, p. 381), but in the opinion 
of Greville, who did not like him, was mainly 
cbaract orised by ‘ his contempt for the opinion 
of others, and the tenacity with which he 
clung to his own* (Mcmdin, 2nd part, iii. 
3^). Sir Charles Wood, however, thought 
him one of the pleasantest colleagues he 
had ever had (Si» AismtifON West, Jtecol~ 
lections, p. 270), and the Prince Cousorl 
found him open to argument and, if worsted, 
ready to own it at once, though very posi¬ 
tive in his views and fond of discussion. 

A portrait of Grey in oils by Saye is at 
Howick in the possession of the present Earl 
Grey. 

In addition to the work mentioned in the 
text, Lord Grey wrote: 1. ‘ Parliamentary 
Government considered witli reference to 
Reform of Parliament,’ 1868. 2. ‘Free 

Trade with France, comprising Letters from 
tlia “Times,”’ 1^1. 8. ‘Ireland, the 

Causes of itsProseut Position,’1888. 4. ‘The 
Commercial Policy of British Colonies and 
the McKinley TariflV 1802, 

Ten of his speeches between 1881 and 
1877 were published in pamphlet form. 

[Haniard'K Bobiiics; Times, 10 Oot. 1894; 
Sir 0. Addorley’s Review of the Colonial Policy 
of Lord J. Busboirs Administmtion; Bdinb. 
Rev. exxxvii. 98; Lord Grey’s own writings and 
works montionod in tbs text.) IV, C-n. 

GROSART, ALEXANDBRBALLOOII 
(1827-1809), author and editor, was born on 
18 June 1827 at Stirling, where his father, 
William Grosart, was a builder and con¬ 
tractor. His mothsr was Mary Balloch. 
Ho was educated at the parish sclmol of 
Falkirk and privately. At the age of 
twenty-one (November 1848) he entered the 
university of Ediuburgli with the view of 
preparing for the ministry. Already he had 
acquired a taste for literary and antiq^uarian 
studies, and, although he failed to talce any 
degree, his studies lay in the direction of 
the special work to which in after life his 
energies were devoted. AVhile still a student 
he published an edition of the poems of 
Robert Fergusson (1861). He entered the 
theological hall of the United Presbyterian 
Ohuron in 1861, and after the usual cuni- 
onlum was licensed by tbe presbytery of 
Edinburgh in January 1866. Having re- 
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ceived a call from the first congrwatinn of 
Einross, on the shores of Loon Levcn, ho 
■was ordained there on 29 Oot. following. 
The church was large and influential, lie 
soon won a reputation as a preacher, and at tlie 
same time became well known os an author 
of religious manuals and a literary antiquary. 
In January 1862 ho declined a call to 
"Woolwiclj, but early in 1865 accepted one 
from the newly formed congregation of 
Princes Park, Liverpool. On 4 March 1868 
he was translated to hlount Street I'ros- 
byterian church, Jllacirburn, Shortly after 
hiB induction ho removed with the majority 
of tho congregation to a now church in 
Preston Now Eoad, called St. George’s 
church. The memhersliip of this church was 
nearly tripled during (Irosart/’s ministry. 
The building, which had cost 8,0fl0f. os an 
initial outlay, was freed from debt, and a now 
church was started in the Whalloy Uango 
district of Blackburn in I8H4. I^otwith- 
standing his literary occupations, Grosart 
was diligent and syinpalhetic in the per¬ 
formance of bis pastoral duties. Failing 
health compelled him to resign his charge at 
Blackburn in November 1802. lie retired to 
Dublin, whore ho died on 16 March 1801), and 
was buried in Mount Jerome comet ery. While 
in Liverpool he married Mias McDowall, 
daughter of abuilder and contractor of Dublin. 

(.Irosart's claim to remembrance rcsiis on 
his reprints of rare Elkabothan and Jacobean 
literature, but it was his strong internst in 
puritan theology that originally led him to 
devote himself to the study of sixteenth and 
seventeenth century poets and prose writers. 
The writ ors, whoso works ho first edited, wore 
tho puritan divines IIioliard Sibbes (1862 4) 
ond Thomas Brooks (1806 7), togi'thnr with 
Herbert Palmer's 'Memorials of nodliness’ 
(ISfir)), Michaol Bruen’s ‘Poems,’ with 
memoir (1865), and Riehard Gilpin’s ‘Do- 
monologia Sacra’ (] 807). A bibliography of 
Hichard Baxter's writings followed in 1868. 
Ilolmdthon alroad-yforeslindowodtho special 
bent of his future lahoiirs in two painplilot.s, 

‘ Lord Bacon not the Author of the Ohristion 
Paradoxes’ (1866) and ‘Who wrote Britain’s 
IdaP’ (1869), a poom previously assigned in 
error to Edmund Sponsor, and ascribed by 
Grosart to Phineas Flotchor. Aftor 1868 
ho concentrated his energies on tho reissue, 
by private subscription, of secular litera¬ 
ture. Between 1868 and 1876 he printed 
privately for suhscribers a series of thirty- 
nine volumes, which ho entitled the Fuller 
Worthies Library. Tho series included 
Thomas Fuller’s ‘Poems and Translations in 
Verso,’ the works in proso and verse of Sir 
Johp Davies (S vols.), Fnlke Groville, Lord 


bort (3 vols.), besides the poems 0 ? ^ 

Sir Philip Sidney, and others. The 3 
was completed by four volumes of nS 
lames, oontauimg the poems of mar^ 
known authors, whose published wort 
smoll m quantity and quite inaccessibh 

Before the FuUer T^orthies Libruy' 
completed (Irosart began another serS 
W'pnnts, in 1876, under the title o( ‘0^/ 
sional Tssiios of Unique and verv ^ 
Books.’ AR the voliirSis of the ‘ Oc?aaS 
IsBues,’ winch numbered Ihirty-eieht tk 
last oppearing in 1881, are of thBVbri 

bibliographical interest j they include Kbw 
Dover 8 ‘Animlin 1 )ubronRio,'llobprtChe8tK's 
‘Loves Martyr’ (an edition of wbioh k 
.”T Shokspete Society), 
‘Willohio hiB Aviflo,’ ond Clerks’s 'Poli. 
maulBia.' 

A third Horioa of reprints, ‘Tbs Chertsev 
Worthie.s Library’ (1876-81), wasffl 
Icon volumes, and supplied reprints of tie 
complete works of Nicholas Breton, Joha 
DiwiOHof Hereford, JoHhuo Sylvester,Prancis 
Quarles, Dr. Joseph Beoiimont, Dr. Henry 
Moro, and Abraham Cowley. A fourth serin 
of equal interest was projeuted in 1881,und« 
tho title of the ‘lluth Library,’ after the 
nomo of tlio_ greot hook collector, Henry 
Iluth [q. V.], in whoso library originol copies 
of tho volumes which it was Qrosort’s inten- 
Uoti to reprint wore to bo found. The Hulh 
Library came to a close in 1886 after the issue 
of tho works of Iloborl Groene m fifteen 
volumes, Thornna Nnslio in aix volnmcs, 
Gnbriolllarvoyin throe vnluines,andThamas 
Dokker’a proao tracts in five volumes, Pto- 
miHcd reprints of tlie prose works of Sit 
Philip Ridnoy, with the works of Gjorge 
Wholstono, JIcnry GliaUlo, Anthony Mun- 
day, and many smaller writers, were aban¬ 
doned. Meanwhile Grosart embarked in Wo 
ot her youturoB of interest, editions of tbecom- 
plolo works of Sam uel I laniol ond of Edmund 
Bponsoi’. Tho edition of Spenser leacbed 
ton volumes (piiblishod between 1880 and 
1888), niid included a memoir by Grosart 
and critical essays by Professor Dowden, 
Professor Palgraye, and other well-known 
writ ors, Tho edition of the works of Daniel 
reached five volumes, the last two appearing 
as late as 1806. 

In addition to these undertakings, Grosart 
■was responsible for the printing for the first 
time from the original ninnusoripts of the 
Townoley llnll MRS. 1807 (2 vols,). Sir 
John Eliot's ‘ Works,’ 1879-82 (6 volsAand 
tho ‘ Lismoro Papers ’ of Sir Hichard Boyle, 
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Cork, 1886-8 (6 vols.) For 
To raetham Society he edited the Farmer 
in the ‘OhetLm Library,' 1873; for 
Rorbuishe Olab the complete poema of 
Wehard Banifleld, 1876; and for the Oamden 
‘The Voyage to Oadi^i of 1626' in 
ififtS "^He also issued a complete collection 
of the prose works of Wordsworth, 1876, 
3 A supplement to his edition of the 
I-Works of Orashaw,’ consisted of hitherto 
nnorinted poems which he discovered in 
mnnuscript m the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin (1888), and he prepared some small 
volumes of selections from the works of Sid- 
nov Kalegh, and others in a soi'ies which 
healed the ‘ Blisahethan Library ’ (1896- 
1899). A prqieoted life of Shakespeare's 
patron, the Earl of Southampton, was never 

nrrittCQa 

All Qrosart'e editions of old authors ware 
privately issued in very limited editions to 
subscribers at high prices, and the business 
arrangements were conducted by himself. 
His handwriting was peculiarly small and 
often illegible. lie spared neither time nor 
trouble in searching for rare volumes and r^ 
condite information, and in the course of his 
career travelled widely, ransacking the chief 
libmries of France, Cormany, Italy, and 
Bussia, as well as thoso of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. His literary style was defaced 
by mannerisms and alTeotations i he was, as 
Dr. John Brown (author of ‘ Eab and his 
Friends’) used to say, ‘ by nature quaint and 
arcbaioi’ in the prefaces and notes to some 
of his later reprints his qnerulonsness, 
dogmatism, and ill-temper wero painfully 
conspicuous. All his literary work was 
marred by egotism, a want of taste, difl'use- 
ness, and clumsy arrangement of his mate¬ 
rials. Yet by means of his elaborate series 
of reprints of Tudor and Jacobean writers, 
whose works were rare and almost inac¬ 
cessible, he conspicuously advanced the 
thorough study of English literature. 

Qiosort never ahaudonod the writing of 
devotional books of religion, llis early re¬ 
ligious publications include' Small Sius' and 
' Mighty to Save,’ 1863;' The Lambs all Safe’ 
and' The Prince of Light,’1864; and ‘ J oining 
the Church,’ 1866. ‘ Eepresentative Non¬ 
conformists, with the Message of their Life- 
Tvork for To-day,'appeared in 1879. In 1806 
he printed for private circulation a small 
volume of fifteen hymns, and he afterwards 
minted many new year and watch-night 
hymns. His poems and hymns were goUeebed 
in'Sopgs of the Day and Night, or Three 
Centuries of Original Hymns ’ (1890). 

Grosgrt was also a voluminous contri¬ 
butor to literary and theological periodicals, 


He wrote many articles for the ‘ Enoyclo- 
piedia Eritanmca’ (9th ediO, and was a 
frequent contributor to ‘ The Leisure Hour,' 

' Sunday at Homo,’ ond ‘ United Presby¬ 
terian Magazine.’ In August 1877 the 
university of Edinburgh conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of LL.D. The umversity 
of St. Andrews gave him the degree of D.D. 
He was also a fellow of the Scottish Society 
of Antiquaries. His library had few exem¬ 
plars in first-rate condition, but it was larp 
and well selected, and valnahle from the, 
completeness of its puritan literature. Many 
of the volumes were acquired after his death 
by the Princeton University of the United 
States and by the British Museum. 

[Notice by Miss Tonlmin Smith in Jabrbuch ■ 
der dentschen ShakespeaTe-Gesellschiift, Berlin, 
ISOO ; Prospoctns of the Hath Library, 1881; 
Julian’s Dictionary of Eymnology; personal 
knowloflge.) T. B, J. 

GEOSVENOE, HUGH LUPUS, first 
Dujcn opWnsiMiNSTBB (1826-1899), second 
son and eventual heir of Eichard Grosvenor, 
second marquis of 'Westminster [q. v.], by 
Lady Elizabeth Mary Leveson Gower, second 
daughter of George Granville, first dujte of 
Sutherland, was born at Eaton Hall, Chester, 
on 13 Oct, 1826. He was nephew of Lord 
Eobert Grosvenor, first baron Ebury [q. v. 
Suppl.] He ^va8 educated at Oxford, where 
he matriculated from BaUiol College on 
2 June 1843, being then known os Viscount 
Belgrave. Enrl Qrosvonor, as he was styled 
from 1846, was returned to parliament on 
28 July 1847 in tho liberal interest for 
Ohestor, which constituency he continued to 
lopresent until his accession to the peerage 
on the death of his father, SI Oct. 1869. 
He voted steadily with his party, but took 
no prominent part in debate until 1866, 
when he united with the Adullamites and 
oonaervatives in opposition to the govern¬ 
ment on the feanchiso question. This coali¬ 
tion was denounced .by Bright as a ' dirty 
conspiracy,’ and Grosveuor's motion to post¬ 
pone the second reading of the franchise 
bill until the entire scheme for the amend¬ 
ment of the repinsentation was before par¬ 
liament was treated by the government os 
tantamount to a resolution of want of con¬ 
fidence. It was, however, only negatived 
by the narrow majority of five aftgr pro¬ 
longed debate in an unusually fall house 
(16 April), and a subsequent defeat in com¬ 
mittee sealed the fate of the measure and 
the administration. The sifeeme of refeipn 
subsequently submitted by Disraeli was. 
accepted by Grosvenor as a basis pf die-' 
oussipn, and the amendments which hq. 
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moved ill coinmillee had no iuflucuco on 
the course of the mcasura. 

' Notwithstanding his somewhat ambiguous 
course in this crisis, tirosvenor remained an 
independent liberal, and both in the House 
of Commons and in the House of Lords, in 
which he took his seat as third marquis of 
Westminster, in succession to his father, on 
6 May 1870, gave a steady though silent 
support to the first (fladstoiio administration, 
on the fall of which he was created Duke 
of Westminster (27 Ifeb. 1874). He also 
adhered to Gladstone throughout the pro¬ 
longed controversy on the Eastern qnoslioiq 
and held the ollice of mast or of tho horse 
during Gladstone’s second administration 
f1880 -6). He viewed, however, with pro- 
lound misgiving tho policy adumbrntod in 
tho Midlothian address of 17 Hept. 1886, 
ioined with Lords Grey, Solhorno, and othur 
liberal peers in tho maiiifeatoof dissentimb- 
lishod in tho ‘ Times' of 4 Nov. following, 
and pronounced decisively and with voho- 
monce against home rule in a sjiecch nt 
Ohoster on 12 .Tan. 1880. Hynqmthy with 
tho Armenians, for whoso reli(>f ho orgiuiisod 
a oommittOQ nt Groavonor House, brought 
him once more into accord with (Undstono 
in 1806, and his aocoptancooftihoohairmiui- 
ship of the Gladstone motnoriul conimitti'u, 
which held its first meeting nt (Irosvonor 
House on 21 .Tune 1808, was a wi'ighly 
testimony to tho splendour of the services 
rendered by tho deceased statesman to his 
country. 

Westminster was created K.O. on 0 Dec. 
1870, sworn of the privy council on 28 April 
1880, and appointed aide-de-camn to the 
queen in 1881, and lord-lieut ennnt of Ohoshire 
in 1883, and of the county of Loudon in 
1888. Ho was also lord high steward of 
■Vl''ostmins1 or, hon. colonel of tho Marl of 
Chester yoomanry cavalry, and hon. rolonol 
of the 13th Jliddlosox riilo corjis. Ho was 
n considerate landlord, and greatly improved 
his London property by rebuilding. He 
was also a promoter of agrieullurul and 
technical education, a judicious disiwnser of 
ecclesiastical patronage, and a munillcunt 
donor to tho chureli and clinritahle institu¬ 
tions. He made Orosvenor Jlouso a coniro 
of far-reaching philanthropic oll'ort.. Tie 
was president of several metropnlitau hos¬ 
pitals, of tho Gardeners’ Iloyal Deueficent 
Inslilution, of tho Metropolitan Drinking 
fountain and Caitio Trough Association, 
and of tho United Ooinmitlee for the I’ro- 
vontlott of Di’moralisation of Native liaces 
by the Liquor Trallio. 

Amid those sorious proocoupations ho, like 
his father and grandfather, cultivated a taste 


for art, by which ^greatl7i;;;i5;;j> 
nohle gallery which he inherited • 
dulged tho love of manly = 

teristio of the English gentleman 
a good shot, a fine horseman, and 
lent judge of horseflesh. lie was W' 
most successful breeder of —’ 


generation. Succeeding to an inhffj!? 
stud, ho judiciously kid^ut fourteen S 
sand guineas m the purchase from T' 
James Morry of tho magnificent thoroul 
hred Doncaster, who signally 
tho Ilorntian adage, ‘fortes creanturfortibr, 
et honis.’ Doncaster won the DeihrT 
1873; Bend Or, a colt byDoncaS I™ 
the Derby in 1880, and was sirs of Omonfc 
winner not only of tha Derby hut nf tbi 
Two Tlionsand Guineas and St. Lei® 
Stakes in 1883. Orrae, a colt by OrmoiS 
unfortuuatoljr poisoned before his mettle 
could bo tried for the 'Iwo Thousand 
nuincas in 18!)2, was sire of Plying For 
who won the Derby and the St. Leger Two 
Thousand Guineas, Prince of Wales, Jockoy 
(Hub, and Molipso Stakes in 1890, Tfe 
Duke’s lilly .Shot over also won the Derby 
mid the Two Thousand Guineas Stokes in 
1882. “ 


'I’lio diilco died on 22 Deo. 1809 at lord 
Sliafteshury’s seat. Ml. Giles’s, Oranbome 
Dorset. 11 is oremutod remains werainterred 
on 28 Doe. in Ecoloston ohurohyard, near 
Eaton Hall. Two portraits of him ate at 
Orosvenor House, one a full-face crayon 
drawing done by George l?ichmondinl83B, 
and the other a aidc-fnee portrait in oils, 
painted by JI. W. in 1872; at Eatoa Hall 
IS Millais’s portrait of the duke in hunting 
coat umo. 

Westininstor married twice: first, on 
28 Ajiril JS,')2, Lady Constance Gertruds 
Siitliorland-Loyoson-Qower,fifth daughter of 
George Granville, second duke of Snthe> 
land; secondly, on 3!) .Tuly 1882, the Hon. 
Catherine Carolina Cavendish, youngest 
daughter of William, second lord Cheslmni, 
II chad issiio by his first wife seven sons and 
four daughters; by bis second wife two sons 
and two dauglilers, Tlis eldest sou, Victor 
Alexander, earl Grosvenor, who was horn 
28 April 1863, died in his father’s lifetime 
on 22 Jan. 1884; leaving by his wife, Sihell 
Mary, daughter of IMohard George Lumlay, 
Hocond earl of Scarborough, two daughters 
and a son, Hugh Itiohard Arthur, who suc- 
rnrded his grandfather as second ditke of 
Westminster; tho countosa Grosvenor msN 
ried, apoondly,tho Right Hon. George’Wynd- 
ham, M.J\ 

[Fostor’s Alumni Oxon.; Burke’s Peerage, 
1800; Oiflcial Lists of Mombere of Parliament; 
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Deb. 3rd 6er._ olxxxii. 1152, 
»i«OTi 1879; Lords’Joum. on. 188; Malmes- 
1 MV? Memoirs of an ei-Minister, ii. 849; 
oJMrne’s MeraoriaU, Personal and Political, 
. ,oj 191 ; Times, 14 Jan. 1886, 6 Deo. 1891), 
l i and 17 June, 14 and 17 Sept 1896, 26 July 
LdS Oct. 1898, 13 July and 23 Dec. 1899; 
vns Res. 1899, ii. 181; H.iydn’s Book of 
liiiniitieB, ed. Ockorby; Iloy.il Guido to tbo 
lo^on Charities, pp. 326, 386, 360.] 

J. m. B. 

QROSVBNOB) Lokd EOBERT, first 
BiBOif Ebdbs (1801-1893), born at Mill- 
bank House,■Wosimmsler, on 24 April 1801, 
Tvas third son of Robert Grosvenor, first 
Marquis of Westminster [q. v.], and bis wife 
Eleanor, daughter, and subsequently sole 
heiress, of Thomas Egerton, earl of Wilton, 
His elder brothers wore Richard Grosvenor, 
second Marquis of Westminster [q. v.l and 
Thomas Grosvenor, second Earl of Wilton. 
Hugh Lupus Grosvenor, first Duke of West- 
miMter [q. v, Suppl.], was his nephew. The 
future Baron Ebury, who was si ylud the Hon, 
liobert Gresvenor from 1801 to 1881, and 
Lord Robert Grosvenor from 1831, when his 
father became marquis, was educated at 
Westminster School, where he was admitted 
on 18 June 1810; ho left on 18 April 1816, 
and on 9 Dec. 1818 matriculated from Christ 
Chutch, Oxford. He graduated B.A. in 18'21, 
and on 7 July in the same year was admitted 
student of Lincoln’s Inn. In April of the 
following year he ivas returned to ]parl lament 
as member for iShaftesbury,_ and in 1820 he 
was elected for Chester, which ho continued 
to represent through seven parliaments until 
1847. 

In 1830 Grosvenor visited the northern 
states of Africa, publishing on Ins return 
'Extracts from the Journal of Lord Robert 
Grosvenor; being an account of bis visit to 
the Barbary Regencies in the Spring of 1880’ 
(Chester, l'831, 8vo). On the accession of 
toewhigsto power m 1630 he was appointed 
comptroller of the household, and sworn of 
the privy council on I Dec, lie held this 
^pomtment until 1834, and after Lord John 
Eussell's return to power in 1840 Grosvenor 
was for a few mouths treasurer of tho house¬ 
hold. Erom 1847 to 18D7 ho sat in parlia¬ 
ment for Middlesex, but took little part in 
party politics, and on 15 Sept. 1867 was 
raised to the peerage, on Palmerston’s recom¬ 
mendation, as Baron Ebury of Ebury Manor, 
Middlesex, In 1862 he published anony¬ 
mously ‘ leaves from my Journal during the 
Summer of 1861; by a Member of the late 
Farliament ’ (London, 8vo). 

Ebury now devoted himself mainly to the 
cause of Protestantism in the chiiroh of Eng¬ 


land. He viewed with alarm the develop¬ 
ment of high-church views and ritualistic 
practices, and the remainder of his life was 
spent in endeavours to enforce old laws and 
enact new ones for their suppression. To bis 
initiative was due ‘the omission from the 
prayer-book of the state services for King 
Charles the martyr, for the restoration of 
Charles II, and for Guy Fawkes's dav; the 
relaxation of the terms of clerical subscrip¬ 
tion; tbo adoption of on alternative burial 
oflico and a new leotionary' (Buon, Zonl 
JStury as a Church Jlcfonner, p. 2), all of 
which were effected during Lord Derby’s 
administral ion in 1868-9. During that year 
ho founded and became president of the 
society for the ‘revision of the prayer-book,’ 
which in 1874 produced and published a re¬ 
vised prayer-book, Ebury frequently advo¬ 
cated in the House of Lords, where his chief 
opponent was Samuel Wilbcrforca, the ap¬ 
pointment of a royal commission for this 
purpose. In 1862 he introduced a bill for 
the amendment of the Act of Uniformity, 
and in 1870 another for the amendment of 
the prayer-book, 'riiese efforts proved un¬ 
availing, and in 1889 Ebury retired from the 
presidency of the Prayer-book Revision So- 
oielw. 

Ebury also associated himself with 
Anthony Ashley Cooper, seventh Earl of 
Shaftesbury [q. v.], in demanding farther 
limitation of the hours of work in factories, 
and in 1864 ho carried a bill for ‘the pro¬ 
vision, regulation, and maintenance of 
countyindustrial schools inMiddleBex’(lIoD- 
Dnn, ijfe and l]'urk of the Seventh Earl of 
Shaftesbury, ii. 431). In politics Ebury was 
an advanced whig, and in 1664 he presidsd at 
a banquet to Garibaldi during the latter’s 
visit to England. Later on Ebury was a 
liberal unionist, and he voted against Glad¬ 
stone’s home rule bill in September 1893, 
hein^ by mony years tho oldest peer to take 

} )art in Ihe division. He died at his town 
louse, 36 Park Street, on 18 Nov. following, 
and was buried on the 22nd at Northwood, 
near Rickmoiiswortb, the church of which 
had been erected almost entirely at his ex¬ 
pense. Portraits of Ebury are prefixed to 
the ‘ Leaves from my Journal ’ (1862) and 
to Bligh’s ‘Lord Ebury as a Ohurob Re¬ 
former” (1801). He married, on 17 May 
1831, Charlotte Arbuthnot (1808-1891), 
eldest daughter of Henry Wellesley, baron 
Cowley [q. v.], by whom ho had issue five 
sons and two daughters. The eldest son, 
Robert Wellesley Grosvenor (4.1834), suc¬ 
ceeded as second Baron Ebury; the second 
sou, Thomas George (1842-1886), was secre¬ 
tary of legation at Peking from 1879 to 1883, 
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charg[6 d’affaires in 1883, and secretary of 
lection at St. Petersburg in 1885-6. 

Besides the ■works already mentioned, 
Ebury published several pamphlets and 
speeches advocating liturgical reform; Ms 
speech on the revision ot the liturgy, de¬ 
livered in the House of Lords on 6 May 
1868, "was publidied in that year, and reached 
a fourth edition in 1860. In 1861 he pub¬ 
lished ‘The only Oompromiso possible in 
regard to Chnroh Hates’ (3nd edit, same 
year) ; in 1880 ‘ Aurionlar Confession;’ and 
in 1886 ‘ Laity and Church Reform,’ re¬ 
printed from tliB ‘Times.’ Other letters anil 
speeches on similar subji'Cts are collected in 
the Jlon. and llov. E. V. Bliah’s ‘Lord 
Ebury as a Church Reformer” (London, 
1801, 8vo). 

[Bligh's Lord Ebury, 1801; Ebnry’s "Works 
in Brit. Mus. Library ; Rirkcir and Btenning's 
"Westm. Si’h. Bog.; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 171i>- 
188S; Off. Bisturn Mombars of Pnrl.; llansard’a 
Pari. Dobates; Lincoln’s Inn Bocords, ii O'i; 
A. H. Olongh’s Main. i. 108; Liddon's Lifo of 
Pussy; B. O. "Wilberforuo's Lifo of iSamuol 
Wilbcrforco; "Davidsou and Bonham’s Lifo of 
Tait; Mowbray’s Sovonty I'oava a(. Wostmin- 
etor, p. 127: Timas, 20 and 2.2 Nov. 1893; 
QiMixliiin, 1803, ii. ISflO; Burks's, Fnstor's, and 
G. B. 0[okaynoi’s Poarugra.] A. F. P, 

GROVE, Stb GISORGE (1820-1000), 
■writer on musio find first director of tho 
Royal UollcfiO of Musio, horn ou 13 Ang. 
1820 at Clapliam, in a house wliich is no'W 
occupied hy tho site of Wandsworth Road 
railway station, was tho son of Tliomas 
Grove of Charing Cross and Penn, Ruulc- 
inghamshiro. Ho went to a soluiol on 
Clnpham Common, Jiopt hy a Mr. Elwoll, 
whore he had as ouo of liia sohoolfellowe 
Qoorgo Urniiville Bradley, afterwards (loan 
of Wostminsti'r, wlioso srstor ho suhso- 
qiionbly married. Ho next entered Stock- 
well (afterwards Olnphain) grammar school, 
then under Oliarh's Pritchard [q. v."), tho 
astronomor. After lliially leaving school Iio 
was artiolod for throe years to Ale.xandnr 
Gordon to loam tho profession of a civil 
uiiginoor. At tho oiul of his articles ho wont 
to Glasgow for two years, whom, in tlio fac¬ 
tory of llobort Napier (1701-1876) [q. v."! 
ho gained further o.icpcru'nco in tho practical 
part of his profession. IIo was admitted n 
member of iJio Institution of Civil J'Inginoers 
on 26 I'Vb. 1839. When liis old master 
(Gordon) received an order to oroot an iron 
lighthouse at Mnront Point, on tho eastern 
extremity of the island of Jamaica--llieilrst 
ever put up—Gro ve was despatched to super¬ 
intend its erect ion. An iron plate at tho 
foot of the lighthouse, Drat pennonentjy 


lighted on 1 Nov. 18427mMrfr(w7 
name as the engineer. SeaS 
returned to London before Gordon «.«,• 
sent him off to Bermuda, where the go^ 
ment were about to build a liirhtliifnc. 
Gibbs’ Hill, of which a Sketches iJ 
the ‘ Ulustratod London News' or 20 A ^ 
which was first lighted on I ^ 
1846. Upon Ms return from Bermyl 
Qrovo enlcrod the oifice of Mr. 0. H 'Will 
ouo of Robert Stephenson’s chief assistants 
who sent him to Chester to look after tlia 
erection of the ‘genei-al station’ there 
From Ohestor ho was transferred to Bannor' 
whore ho served under Edwin Oork Stfr 
phonson’srosidont engineer, at the Britannia 
bridge [seo under Olabk, LAaiMmt, Suppll 
An acoonnt of tho first floating of the tubS is 
recorded in the ‘Spoolator’ of 23 June 1849 
which is inlorest'ing as being Grove’s first 
npponranco in print. 

Engineering was, howovor, soon to be 
abanrlimcd. In 1819 Grove became secretary 
to the Society of Arts, and shortly afterwards 
ho nccoptod a similar post at the Crystal Pa¬ 
lace, Sydoiiham, whore tho Groat Exhibition 
building of 1851 was re-erected, and opened 
by Quoon Victoria 10 June 1851. for a 
period of twnniy years he rendered invalu- 
ahlo Bovvioo to the Crystal Palace, espeoiolly 
in regard to tho dovelopnient of the amaio 
them, which snhsoqiiently ottained world¬ 
wide famo_ under tlio mirturing influence 
and ontlinsinstic sway of Grove and August 
Manns, tho musical director of the pnlncs, 
conjointly. Tho daily and weekly orohes- 
Iral pi'rformnncPB at Sydenham prompted 
tlinso ndmirnblo annlyt ical notices of musicul 
compositions with which tho name of Geoige 
Grove was so long and is so favourably 
nssoclalc'd, Jlo hiid always shown a great 
fondiiosH for music, but had novor received 
any tochnieiil training in tho art. Entirely 
solf-tnuglit, his knowlodgo was acquired 
sololy by' picking up ’ information. ‘ I ■wish 
it to'bo distinctly HndorBtood,’ho 8aid,'that 
T have always henii a mere amateur in music. 
I wrote about tho symphonies and concertos 
hocauso I wisliud to try to make them clear 
to myself and to discover the secret of the 
things that cliarraod mo so; and finm that 
sprang a wish to mako other amaleiu's sec it 
m tho same woy.’ Tho first analytical pro¬ 
gramme compiled hy Grove was that of tbs 
Orystnl Palaco oonoort on 26 Jan. 1866 
to oolobrnto the ooiilonary of the hirtb of 
Mosart. "Week by week during the concert 
soason for forty years Grove continued to 
write those analyses, which have been re- 
pvinlod over and over again, not only ot tbs 
CJrystaZ Paloce but in many concert pro- 
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ciamnies in London and elsewhere, including 
Imerice. The most important of these in¬ 
teresting notices were published in a volume 
in 1884rttn^i after being amplified and oare- 
fiillv revised, were reissued as ‘ Beethoven 
and ms Nine Symphonies’ in 1896. At the 
-„i„w In co-operation with August Manns, 
Stove tUd much to make the music of Schn- 
bert—one of his special favourites—known. 
In the autumn of 1867 he, in company with 
Sir Arthur Sullivan [q. v. ynppl.], paid a 
memorable visit to Vienna, where they 
were successful in unearthing Schuborl s 
‘Sosamunde’ music, which had boon neg¬ 
lected for mote than forty years. A full 
account of this discovery is relot ed by Grovo 
in the Appendix to the English translation 
of Ereissle’s ‘ Life of Schubert ’ (1869). At 
the end of 1873 he resigned the post of secre¬ 
tary to the Crystal Palace Company (though 
he still retained connect iou with the building 
which owed so miioh to him by being mado 
a director), upon the acceptance of an offer 
from Messrs. Macmillan, the publishers, to 
sn important position on thoir editorial staff. 
He edited ‘ Maomillau’s Magazine ’ for some 
years, and wrote for Macmillan’s scries of 
'History Primers’ a primer of geography 
(1876), whiohhas boon translated into Eronch 
and Italian. 

The great work of his life—a work which 
will carry his name down to posterity—was 
the 'Dictionary of Music and Musicians.’ 
The prospectus, dated ‘March ]87d,’slated 
that the work was not to exceed two volumes 
of some 600 pages; it ultimately attained to 
four volumes and an exhaustive index, 
totalling together 3,31.3 pages. The first 
volume appeared in 1878, aud the fourth in 
1889; an index volume was issued in IfWO. 
Grove was not only tho projector and editor 
of the ‘ Dictionary,’ but, in addition to many 
other articles, he contributed throo important 
monographs onBoothoven, Mcndalssouii, aud 
Schubert—his favoiirito trio of composors— 
which are models of biographical literature. 
He made two special journeys to Germany 
to obtain materials for his Mendelssohn 
article, and more than two to Vienna for his 
monographs on Beethoven and Schubert. 

In 1883 he took a very activ^ort in the 
movement, initialed by King Edward VII 
when prince of Wales, for tho formation of 
the Hoyol College of Musio at Eonsinglon, 
and was appointed the first du'ector of that 
institution. For eleven years he threw all 
his energies into the work of organising and 
getting into working order that great music 
school. Be resigned ihe office of director at 
Christmas 189d, when he was succeeded by 
Professor Sir 0. Hubert H, Parry, i 


Grove's interests in life wore very varied. 
In his earliest days he had been instilled with 
a knowledge of the Bible, much of which he 
Icoew by heart. Fired by a remark made by 
James Fe^usson (1808-1886) [q. y,], author 
of ‘The Handbook of Architecture/ that 
there was no full concordauce of the proper 
names in the Bible, Grove set to work, and 
with the aid of hie wifemode a complete index 
of every occurrence of every proper name in 
the Old Testament, New iGtoment, and 
Apocrypha, with their equivalents in He¬ 
brew, LXX, Greek and Vulgate Latin. This 
was in 1868-4. His next Bible study waa 
a step in a similar direction. In 1664 he 
made the acquaintance of Arthur Fenrhyn 
Stanley (afterwards dean of Westminster) 
[n. V.], who became hie lifelong friend and 
I who appointed Grove hie literary executor. 
Stanley (then canon of Canterbury) was at 
tho time engaged on the appendix to his 
' Sinai aud Palostiiio,’ the first step in the 
toiiogrnphy of tho Bible, with the result that 
it engendered a strong desire iu Grove to 
visit the Holy Laud. He paid two vieits to 
Palaatino-^in 1869 and 1861—the outcome 
of these journeys being the formation in 
1806 of tho Palestine Exploration Fund, of 
which Grove was virtually the founder ond 
institutor. IIo became hon. secretary to the 
fund and laboured incessantly on its behalf. 
A further contribution to biblical literature 
was the oditorial nssietanco he rendered to 
(Sir) Willioin Smith (1813-1893) [q. v.] in 
the preparation of his ‘Dictionary of the 
Bible.’ In addition to writing about a thou¬ 
sand pages of the book, he rewrote some of 
the articles hut retained the initials of the 
original writers. lie also furnished tho iii- 
dox to Qlai'k’s ' Bible Atlas ’ (1868), in which 
the places arc recorded in Euglisn and He¬ 
brew, followed by the texts in which the 
namos of the places occur. 

The mental and physical activity of Sir 
George Grove was quite remarkable. Ha 
translated Guizot’s ‘ Etudes nnr los Beanx- 
Arts’ (1863), and contrihntod a sketch, 'Nah- 
looB and the Samaritans,’ to Sir Francis 
Galton’s ‘South Africa’ (1803). He oon- 
tributod prefaces to Otto John’s ‘Life of 
Mozart,’ Ilensel’s ‘Mendelssohn FamQy,^ 
W. S. ilodtstro’s'Life of llandol,’ ‘ A Short 
History of Cheap Musio, as exemplified in 
the Kecorde of the House of Novello, Ewer, 
& Oo.,' ‘ The Early Letters of Schumann,* 
and to Mr. F. G. Edwards's ‘History of 
Mendelssohn’s Orotorio “Elijah.”’ He was 
also a frequent contributor to periodical 
literature. 

Grove was the recipient, on 19 July 1880, 
of a gratifying testimonial—a thousand 
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guineas and a gold chronometer—presented 
to him by the Archbishop of Canterbury on 
behalf of the subscribers. Ho was knighted 
on May 1883, and on 20 May 1894 was 
made acompanion oftheBath. AlfradErncst, 
duke of Soxe-Oohurg and Gotha[q.v. SunpL], 
decorated him with the cross of the Order of 
Merit, and ho received the honorary degrees 
of D.O.L. Durham and LL.D. Glasgow Uni¬ 
versities. Upon his retirement from ^ the 
directorship or the Iloyal College of Music in 
1894 lie still continued to take a warm and 
active interest in music and musicians. Ho 
was on evceedingly kind-hearted man, and 
took a special delight in giving a helping 
hand to young men. A groat letter witer, 
his communications were characteristically 
reflective of his mercurial tem]]eramout, wide 
knowledge, boundless energy, and yet not 
without a touch of humour in forms of ^- 
pression. For the last two years of hi.s life 
he sufl'ered from paralysis, which donlh re¬ 
lieved at his wooden house at Ijower 
Sydenham, on 28 May 1000. Hif. remains 
are interred in Lady well ceuiolcry, Uiwie- 
ham. Grove’s jiupils at the Iloyal Collego 
of Music presented him with n bust by Mr. 
Alfred Gilbert, B. A. j and the teaching stalT 
with his portrait by Mr. C. VV. Fiirso. Otlior 
portraits of liim wore painted by Henry 
Philips, Mr. Jl. A. Olivier, and Mr. Felix 
Moscholcs. A George Grove memorial 
scholarship has been founded at the Iloyal 
College of Music. 

Grove married, in 1861, Harriot., daughter 
of the Eev. Charles Bradley [q. v.j, who sur¬ 
vived him. 

[Life end Letters by C. L. Griivos, 1003; 
Musical 'Ximes, Oclobor 1897, contiiliiing a bio¬ 
graphical skutoh by the present writer, iitfunnn- 
tinn for which was verb.illy Hupplied by Grove, 
and Musical Times, July 1000; Musical World, 
24 and 31 July 1880.] h'. G. IS. 

GBOVB, SiE WILLIAM IlOBEUT 
(1811-1896), man of sciouco and judge, only 
son of John Grove, magistrato and deputy- 
lieutenaut for Glamorganshire, ^ his wife 
Anne, horn Bovan, was born at Swansea on 
11 July 1811. Ho was educated under pri¬ 
vate tutors, and at the univursity of Oxford, 
where he matTiculatodfrom Brasouose Col¬ 
lege on 6 Fob. 1829, graduated B.A, in 1832, 
proceeded M.A. in 1836, and was created 
D.O.L, in 1876. lie received the degree of 
LL.D, from the university of Cambridge in 
1879. On 11 _ Nov. 1831 ho was admitted 
student at Lincoln’s Tim, and was thcro 
called to the bor on 2,'] Nov. 1836. IIis 
professional coni'so was retarded by ill- 
^ealtb, and the rospilo thus gained enabled 
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follow, his 

scientiho investigation. In 1836 Iia 

a meiMier of thoBoyal InstituS^oSS 

in 1844 he was elected vice-president 
invention in 1889 of a gas voltaic battw 
since known as the Grove batterv.bioS 
him into notice, and on 26 Nov. 1840 ' 



usually aouvo member of the Iloyal Sodetv 
both by his contributions to its ‘Transac' 
lions,’ and by the loading part whicli he took 
in Its recoiwtitution iu 1847, in which year 
ho was awarded the royal modol fer hia 
paper ‘On the Gas Voltaic Batterv’fPbV 
3’mns. 19 Juno 1846), and his •Ri.l.n 'nt 
lecture ‘ On certain Phenomena of Ibltaio 
Ignition and the Decomposition of Water 
into its Constituent Gases bv Heat’ <!h 
10 Nov. 1846). This tribute, however, aS 
but crown a reputation already European. 
A professorial lecture ‘ On the Progress ol 
Hcionco since the Foundation of the London 
Institution,’ delivorotl in Jamiaiy 1842, and 
printed for private circulation, conloined the 
germ of the grimd generalisation wliich, as 
developed iu a siibhcquont oouree of leotnies 
published in 1846 under the title ‘The Cor¬ 
relation of Physical Fm-oos’(London, 8to) 
reduced the apparent plurality of forcea to 
virtual unity by doraonsl rating their mutual 
convertibility, thus antieipntuig by a year 
the essay of llolmhnlts on the same subject. 
’J’ho ‘Correlation of Physical Forces’ has 
pa.s'-od through six editions and been trans- 
intcd into Froiieh (1866). The sixth Eng¬ 
lish edition (1874) gathers together the mote 
important of tlrove’e minor contributions 
to Buinneu, iiioliuliiig iu particular thsBake- 
rian lent tire, a paper' On the Electro-chemi¬ 
cal Polarity of Gases,’ rood before the Iloyal 
yoeioty on I April 1862, another'On the 
iStriio seen in tlio Eleetrioal Discharge in 
Vacuo,’ reprinted from the ‘ Philoaophical 
hlngiisiuo’ fur July 1856, and an address on 
‘ Cent imiily,’delivered by him as president 
of the British Association in 1866. Other 
jinpers by Grove will ho found in ‘Notices 
of the Broeoediugs of the Meetings of tho 
hlembei's of tho Iloyal Institution,’ vols. 
i-xii. 

Grove’s scientifio eminence brought him 
briefs in patent eases, and, as bis health im¬ 
proved, ho threw his main energies into his 
practice. He took silk in 18,13, and for some 
years had a load on tlie South Wales and 
Cliuster circuits. In 1866 ho appeared for 
tho defence in lliQ groat llugoley murder case 
[see Palmiib, WilXiIAM, 1824-1856], He 






^amemlierof the royal oommissioa op- 
linted on 1 Sept. 1804 to inquire mto the 
W of patents. On the transtei-enea of Sir 
Pohert Collier fq. v.] from the court of com¬ 
mon pleas to the judicial committee of the 
nnvr council, Grove was appointed to the 
i-arant iudgeship, invested with the coif 
Sv, 1871), andhnighted (27 Feb. 1872> 
The consohdation of the courtseffeoted by the 
Judicature Acts of 1873 and 1875 gave him 
the status of justice of the high court, and 
the order in council of 16 Deo. 1880 trans¬ 
ferred him to the queen’s bench division. 
He proved an elEoient judge, but, as he was 
not specially assigned to the hearing ofpatent 
cases,it maybe doubted whether hia services 
to suitors were such as to compensate for his 
withdrawol from soientiflo invastigat ion. lie 
letired from the bench in September 1887, 
and wos sworn of the privy council (28 Nov.) j 
On his release from olHcial duty. Grove re¬ 
turned to his scientific studies with unabated 
rest (ef. his interesting lecture ‘ On Anta¬ 
gonism ; or, the Conflict of the various Forces 
by which the Equilibrium of Nature is 
maintained,' delivered on 20 Fob. 1888 at 
the Royal Instituliou; Froaeedings, vol. xii.) 
He was, however, no exception to the rule 
that a philosopher’s be.st work is done com¬ 
paratively early. lie died, after a slow de- 
elme, at bis residence, 116 Harley Street, 
London, on 1 Aug. 1890. 

Grove married, on 27 May 1837, Emma 
Maria (a!. 1879), daughter of John DUton 
Powlaa of Summit House, Middlesex, by 
■whom he left issue j a daughter married Wil¬ 
liam Edward Hall [q.y. Suppl.] 

Grove was an original member of the 
Chemical Society, a member of tlie Acoa- 
demia dei Lincei of Romo, and a knight of 
the Brazilian order of the Rose. 

[Ibater’s Alumni Oxen. and Man 

at the Bar; liincolu’a Inn Records; Liut of the 
Soyal Soc. 1812, List of Memhors of the Royul 
Institution, 18j6; Phil. Trans. 1847, JVfomoirs 
of tlie Chemical Society, vol. i. ad fln. j Journ. 
of the Cbemic.i1 Society, xri. 2S3; Weld’s 
History of the Royal Society, p. 676; Pori. 
Papers (IT.O ), 1864, c, 3410; Burke's Peerage, 
1896; Men of the Time, 1831; Men and 
Woman of the Time, 1891; Pump Court, May 
1885; Times, 3 Aug, 1896; Alheneeum, 8 Aug. 
1806 ; Kiituro, 27 Aug. 1896; Ann. Reg. 1896, 
ii. 170; Law Times, 8 Aug. 1806 ; Law Journ. 
16 Aug. 1896; Solicitor's Journ. 8 Aug. 1806; 
Brit, Mua. Cat.] .T, M. R. 

GROVER, JOHN WILLIAM (1836- 
1892), civil engineer, bom on 20 April 1836, 
■was the only son of the Rev. Henry Mont¬ 
ague Grover of Boveney Court, Burnham, 
Baekinghaneahire, and rector of Hitoham, 


Buckinghamshire. Ilewas educated at Marl¬ 
borough College and in Germanyj and then 
became a pupil of Sir Charles Fox [q, v.]; 
at the close of his pupilage he entered the 
employ of Sit John Fowler [q. v. Suppl.], 
and was engaged in carrying out preliminary 
surveys for railways in Portugal and Spam. 
He was next appointed a draughtsman in 
the office of works of the science and ait 
department, and eventually became head 
of the engineering and constructive branch. 
Among the works superintended by him 
while he held this post were the north and 
south courts of the South Eensington Mu¬ 
seum, and the conservatory of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. 

In January 1862 Grover set up in busi¬ 
ness as a consulting engineer at Westmin¬ 
ster, and during the next eleven years he 
designed and carried out several important 
engineering works, mainly in connection 
wilh railways. One of his works, an iron 
pier on the coast of Somersetshire, was de¬ 
scribed in a paper he read before the Institu¬ 
tion of Civil Engineers in 1871, 'Description 
of a wrought-iron Pier at Clevedon, Somer¬ 
set’(Proo. Imt. Civil Engineers,xaxxi.lW). 
He also assisted Major-general Walter Scott, 
R.E., in the design of the Royal Albert 
Hall. 

In 1873 he visited Venezuela to make 
surveys for the mountain lino from La 
Guaira to Caracas, and hoalsomsdeal^dro- 
graphical survey of the coast near La Guaira 
for the proposed harbour works. 

On bis return to England from Venezuela 
he gave up railway work and turned his at¬ 
tention to waterworks. He designed and 
was responsible for several systems in the 
chalk dlBlriots round London. Among 
others may be mentioned tbe water supply 
for tbe districts of Newbmy, Wokingbom, 
Leatherbead, and Eickmanswortb. His 
method of dealing with the problem of 
supplying these towns was described in a 
oommnnication suWitted to the Institution 
of Civil Engineers in 1887, entitled'Chalk 
Water Springs in the London Basin’ (Proa. 
Inst. Civil Engineers, xc. 1). 

Of tbe patents taken out by Grover 
perhaps the most important was that for his 
so-called ‘ spring washer,’ used to prevent 
the sladcing of permanent-way fish bolts on 
railway lines; those washers have been very 
extensively used in all parts of the world. 

He ‘was elected a member of the Institu¬ 
tion of Civil Engineers in 1667, and was 
also a follow of the Society of Antiquaries 


and a vice-president of the British Arclueo- 
logical Association. In connection with his 
antiquarian pursuits he was instruRiental in 
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the reoovei '7 and restoration of the Olapham 
marbles in St Paul’s Church, Clajiham, 

He died at his residence on Olapham Oom- 
mon on 33 Aug, 1803. 

In addition to the papers mentioned above 
Grover published the following works and 
panmhlets: 1. ‘Estimates and Diagrams 
of Kailway Bridges,’ London, 1800; 3nd 
ed. 1870. 2. ‘The Eaeilities of “flexible” 
Bolling Stock for oconomically construct¬ 
ing .. . liailways or Tramways,’ London, 
1870. S. ‘ Iron and Timber Hallway Super¬ 
structures,’ London, 1874. 4. ‘ Sues Canals 
from the most ancient ’L'imes to the Present,’ 
London, 1877. 6 . ‘Seelion of a Well at 

Hampstead,’ London, 1878. 6 . ‘Ancient 
Beclamations in the English Ecnlands,* 
London, 1878. 7. ‘Proposed Kichmond 
Footbridge,’ London, 1800. 8 . ‘An Ex¬ 

planation of the London Water (Question,’ 
London, 1892. 9. ‘ ()ld Olapham ’ (1897). 

[Obituary notices in Pcoe. Inst. Civil lOng. 
vol. oxii.: Tirnos, Jil Aug. 1892.] T. IT. K. 

GRUB, GEOllGE (1812-1892), Scott isii 
ecclesiastical historian, born at Old Aberdeen 
on 4 April 1812, was Uto only child of George 
Grub, a respectable citizen and convoiior of 
the trades at Old Aberdeen, by his wife, 
Christian Yoluin, He entered King's Col¬ 
lege, Aberdeen, at the age of thirteen and 
a half, and afterwards entered tho law-oilioo 
of Alexander Allan, advocate in Aberdeen, 
under whom he served tho a]ipruntice 8 hip ri>- 
quirod by the Society of Advocates in that 
city. Passing as auvocato in 1830, he was 
in 1841 appointed librarian to the sooioty. 
'This post he held until his death. In 1843 
he became lecturer on iScots law in Marisohal 
College, Aberdeen, and for forty-ciglit years 
was practically the solo teaoh'or of law in 
the university of Aberdeen—first, as bolding 
this ieotureshi]); next, after tho union of 
King’s and MarisohaL (lulleges (1880-81), as 
enbslitnto’ for Professor Patriclt Davidson, 
ho hold the chair of law at King’s College, 
never leoturod; and Anally, on that 
leman’s doatli in 1881, os professor of 
n the university of Aborduen, Ho was, 
s, rather a careful than a brilliant 
but he was deeply loved and to¬ 
by all his sludonts, In 18G0 ho gra- 
.M. at Aberdeen, and in 1804 he 
he degree of LL.D, from his imi- 
d on resigning the chair in 1891 
nted hy his former sludonts and 
s with his portrait painted by 
'd. By birtli an inheritor of 
on-juring tradition, ho was 
tmplishcd theologian; he 
'h dwtwuiating euthvt- 


sittsm the whole course of theOxfe^ 
ment; and in the congi-egation tn 
banged (St John’f 
Aberafeo^ he had supported bfs dergyS’ 
Patriek Oheyne, throughout a prosS 
in regMd to euchanstio doclrW S 

! witirrlihv r>YtnannnAnn.ir. m 



JJreciim, Atoxander Penrose Porbea To vT 
and the intervention of Pusev andKSt. -^’ 
dofenoe of that prelate. It took8oni7titoto 

hPBl the sores occasioned by that eontrovstm 

Ihore was at Aberdeen in the eJv 
‘ thirties a group of young men, all of the™ 
Aberdeen lawyers, all of them episcopoliaia 
and nU of thorn earnest sludonts ofhisto 
and antiquities—Jolm Hill Burton fn vi 
.Tosoph Itobortson (1810-1866) fq vTinli' 
John Stuart (1813-1877) [q. v.] 
these 0 rub nssneiuted on equal terms. Like 
tliora lie contribul od 10 tho ‘ Aberdeen liana, 
zmo ’ (1831 -3), and look port in a fir mow 
important undertaking, tbe fomation of the 
Spalding Club. For this club be edited 
(184 0 - 2 ), in conj unetion with Joseph Eohert- 
Bon, Gordon’s ‘History of Scots Affairs’ 
3 vole. (1863) 5 Thomas Innes’s ‘ History 
of Scotland, Civil and Ecclosmstioal’ (tfe 
‘ Life of Thomas limes’ which he contributed 
to this voluuiH was reprinted in the ediboD 
of Innes’s ‘ Critical Essays,’ published in 
tho ‘Historians of Scotland’ series), and 
(1809) tho indox volume of the 'Illustra¬ 
tions of tlio Antiquities of Aberdeen and 
BaiiU’.' Ill 1881 his own work, by which 
ho is host known, ‘An Ecolesiastical His¬ 
tory of Scotland from the Introduction of 
Ciiristinnily to Ibo Present Time’ (it closes 
with tho death of Bishop Skinner on 16 Aptil 
1867), in four volumes, was publisW at 
Edinburgh, and at onoe stamped him aa tke 
foremost authority on the subject in Scot¬ 
land. Clear and unaiTocted in style, this 
work is leariiod imd exact, but it suffers 
Bomewhat from tho fact that his extreme 
Bcrupuloaity as to literal triiUi caused him 
to hold too Bovorely in check the wit and 
livtilinusB which wore so conspicuoua and 
charming in his convorsation. As an hia- 
torian ho was dutei-minod to he fair, slbeit 
ho is at no pains to conceal (what he was 
proud of) his ontliusiastio toryism and his 
jirofound attachment to the Scottish epi¬ 
scopal church. In the preface drub sc- 
knowledguB tho help he had received fiom 
Joseph Kobortson and Mr. Norval Olyne; 
ho regrets that for the history of the ^man 
catholic church after the Reformation be 
had not boon able to obtain more accurate 
materials; and ho says that the work had oc¬ 
cupied hi)h more than nine ^ears. In spite of 
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tha moM recent researches on the Oeltio 
“ joa of Scottish history, tha book is by 
M n "*"* oiit “ unfortunate 

Siatno second edition of it was called for 
until Grub was too old to undertake the 
labour of preparitag one. He had made 
for this which it is understood were 
to the Kev. W. Stephen, D.D., Dum¬ 
barton, for his 'History’ (2 vols. 1894-G). 

Grab contributed to ‘Ohamhers’e En- 
CTclopaBdia’ the artides ‘ Scotland ’ and 
‘Church of Scotland; ’ that on ‘Scottisli 
Literature’ in the earlier edition*) was also 
his but foiling health prevented him from 
undertaking its revision for tha new edition. 
Xo the Aberdeen Philoso]phioal Society he 
contributed the ‘Life of Bishop Elphin- 
Btone;’ 'The Life of Bishop Buriiot, and 



Histoiv and Mary, Queen of Scots; ’ ‘ Elgin 
Cathedralj’ 'Koview of tha Evidence as to 
the Complicity of Queen Mary in the 
Jinrder of Dariiley; ’ and, in concert with 
his lifelong friend and companion, Mr. 
Nerval Ciyua, ' The Eceleeiaalical and 
Baronial Antiqiiities of tha Cathedral of 
Brechin and Castle of Edzell,’ An un- 
puhlished paper on Henw Scougal [q. v.] 
supplied materials for the ‘ Life ’ of that author 
prefixed to the latest edition of Scougal’s 


devotional ti'eatise, ‘The Life of God id 
the Soul of Man ’ (Aberdeen, 1892). 

Grub died at Aberdeen on 23 Sept. 1803, 
and was buried in the cathedral church¬ 
yard at Old Aberdeen, not far from the 
grave of the non-juror George Garden [q. v.] 

Grub's legal practice was never extensive, 
and till the last ten years of his life his 
emoluments from his offices wereiucousider- 
ahle; hut they sufficed for his modest wants. 
With all his preoccupation in religion and 
study, he was of a very social disposition, 

I while his wit and abunwnt lore made him 
' a delightful companion. Of middle height, 

' he was rendered lame in early life by the 
ossification of the right knee; he had a fine 
head with keen blue eyes and ear^-silvered 
locks. Of two portraits of him by Sir George 
Held, one hangs in the Advocates’ Hall, 
Aberdeen, another at Marischal College; 
the latter is the happier likeness. His wife, 
Ann Lyoll, died many years before him, 
leaving him two sons, the Bev. George Grub, 
the rector of the Episcopal Church, Avr, 
and the Eev. Charles Grub, rector of St. 
Mery’s, Montooss. 

[Poisonul knowledge; comnumications from 
the Rev. George Grub; Life (m Three Ohuveh- 
man, Edinburgh, IBUS), by the Eev. William 
Welker, LL.D., Monymusk; Aurora Boreelos, 
Abeidecn, 1898; Becords of Old Aberdeen, 
New Spalding Club, &c.] J. 0. 
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HAKE, THOMAS GOEDON (1809- 
1896), physician and poet, was horn at Leeds 
on 10 March 18(^, and was descended from 
an old Bevoushire family who had ‘ lived on 
the soil for many years without being dis¬ 
tinguished in any branch of ecience, fitero- 
tore, or art.’ His father, whose ueual resi¬ 
dence was Sidinouth, possessed coneiderahle 
musicol acquirements. His mother, fourteen 

B ldor than the father, was of the Iluntly 
of the Gordon family, being eldest 
daughter of Captain William Aumietus Gor¬ 
don, and aunt of General Oharlee Gordon. 
The fother died when Hake was three years 
old; his widow, loft with a moderate com- 
peteUce, continued to live iu Devonshiro, and 
obtained for her son an admission to Christ’s 
Hospital, where, first at the preparatory 
school at Hertford and afterwards m Lon¬ 
don, he received most of his education. 
Having determined upon a medical career, 
he studied at Lewes under Thomas Hodson, 
‘the highest authority iu his profession within 
tbs bofluds of Sussp^/ fljpepwards at St. 


Georg’s Hospital, and at the universities of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, at which latter he 
graduated. After travelling for some time in 
II aly he settled at Brighton, where he was 
for nvB years physician to the dispeusaiy, 
then proceeded to Paris for a yea/a study, 
end on his return in 1889 published ‘ Piro- 
mides,’ a tragedy on the mysteries of Isis, 
and the‘nebulous but impressive romance,’ 
08 Mr. W. M. Itossetti calls it, ‘ Vales, or the 
Philosophy of Madness,’ first issued in four 
incomplete numbers with illustrations by 
Oharles Landseer (1840, 4to), and after¬ 
wards lepublished m ‘Ainsworth’s Maga¬ 
zine ’ as ‘ valdarno, or the Ordeal of Art- 
Worship.’ ‘ Towards 1844 it seethed in mj 
brofdieris hood,’ Bays Mr. Eossetti, and it 
ultimately led to a friendship between Dante 
Eossetti and the author eventful for both. 
Hake next settled at Bury St,^ Edmunds, 
where he became intimate with George 
Borrow and J. W. Donaldson, of both of 
whom he has given interesting xiarticulars 
ip Wb autobiography. Between 1839 qqsl 
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1868 he contributed numerous papers, cliiofly 
of a scientific complexion, to the medicol 
journals. About the latter date ho gavo up 
practice at Bury, travelled in America, and 
on his return established himself at Koe- 
hampton, and, while filling the post of phy¬ 
sician to the West London Uospital, became 
physician to the Countess of Itipon, who 
was related to his mother’s family. The 
beauty of Lady Ripon’s woods at Nocton ro- 
vived the spirit of poetry within him. He 
wrote his ' Lily of the valley ’ and his ‘Old 
Souls,’ which, with other poems, were 
threaded together as ‘ The Woiad’s Epitaph,’ 
privately printed in 1806 in an edition of 
one hundred c^ies. One of these camo into 
the hands of Rossetti, who admired it as 
enthusiastically as ‘ Valdnrno,’and Iho two 
poets met in October 1800. In Rossetti’s 
darkest days, when in 187d his life was 
nearly terminated by laudanum. Hake ren¬ 
dered the greatest service. ‘ lie was (ho 
eorthly providence of (ho RosseUi family,’ 
saysHir. W. M. Eossetli. lie look Daule 
Rossetti to his house during the worst of 
the crisis, afterwards accompanied him to 
Scotland, and consented to his own son 
George acting for a long timo as Rossetti’s 
companion and socrotary, aposition which the 
dernngoment of (ho patient's msntal and phy¬ 
sical health eventually rendered untenable. 

After 1872 Hake spent a considerable time 
in Italy and Germany, and, returning to 
England, settled near St. John’s Wood, prin¬ 
cipally occupiod in the composition and publi¬ 
cation of poetry for the few, dillicult rather 
than obscure in thought and diction, but 
uninviting to those who cannot appreciate 
mystical symbolism. Tn 1871 he published 
* Madeline and otlier Poems,’ reproducing 
much of ‘ Tho World’s Epitaph.’ lu 1872 
appeared ‘Parables and Tales,’ comprising 
‘Old Souls.’ Tn 1870 ho published ‘New 
Symbols j’ in 1879 ‘Legends of the Morrowj’ 
in 1880 ‘Maiden Ecstasy;’ in 1883 ‘'The 
Serpent Play,’ and in 1890 ‘ Tho Now T)ay,’ 
a colluclion of sonnets in tho Shakespearean 
form. His autobiography, ' Memoirs of 
Eighty Years,’was publishodin 1892. During 
the last four years of his life ho was confined 
to his couch by a fracture of the hip, but his 
faculties and spirits remained unimpaired. 
He died on 11 Jan, 1896, 

Hake is a rare instance of a pool nearly all 
whoso work has hoen produced after fifty. 
‘He had,’ says William Boll Scott, ‘retired 
from medicine, dot erminod to cultivate pool ry, 
and he was really accomplishing his o^oct 
byporsoveranco and determineclstudy.’ This 
character la borne out by Hake’s own proface 
to ‘ Tho World's Epitaph,’ whoro stress is laid 


upon the dilfioulties of poetiedM^ii;^ 

a8tylewhichprove8that,unlesswlFenCito 

of ordinary things, he found it no t ? 
matter to convey his thoughts clearly 
accurately even in prose. Weisno^M 
to wlioin’^nnWa phrase, ‘he heat W 
music out,’would be more appUeable 
tho rather inasmuch as the result reallt. 
music Hake’s most artificial verses hi» 
usually accompanied by a melody wh S 
proves that metrical expression was, aC 
all, natural to him, and that poetry Z 
actually hia vocation. He is nevertheliM 
essentially a poet of reflection, notwithstand 
ing the objootivo character of moat of his' 
poems, and thoir endeavour to represent ideas 
bymatorial symbols. Their desoriptivepower 
and acnao of (he mysleriouaness of Nature 
aro balanced hyfreiiuent lapses intohathos- 
tho total impreasion they produce is neyet' 
llioless one of dignity and intellectual dis' 
tinction, and thoy have, at all events, the 
merit of independence of all contemporarv 
poetry. The comparative fluency and flea- 

bility of Hake’s sonnets, his last pmUa, ] 
work, aoom to indicate that he would haya 
overcome his defects if age had suffered hio 
to go on writing. Not many such volumea 
havo been produced by an octogenarian. 

About 1870 Hake wrote another novel, 
* Her Winning Ways,’ which appeared in 
‘ Tho Now Moutlily Magazine,’ then, like 
‘ Ainsworth,’ a mere refuge for the destitute, 
His prose as well as his verse wanted every 
quality of populorily. Nothing could hai’e 
gained him a lioarmg during his lifetime 
except his fortimiilo naturalisation in the 
Rossotti oirolo. Daiito Rossetti reviewed 
him in tho ‘Academy’ and tho 'Fortnightly 
Ruviow,’ an honour ho did to no one else; 
and 11 eeloctiuii from his poems, with a 
preface by Airs. Alice Meynell (and a mr- 
trail after Rossetti), appeared in 1894. Hake 
also published small works ‘ On Vital Force; 
its pulmonic origin,’ 1867, and ‘ The Powera 
of tho Alphabet,’ 1883. His autohiomphy 
dopiots him ns a shrewd but not unkindly 
obsorvor of other men; chcorful rather than 
genial, communicative but not garrulous,and 
wit h a confldonco in his nwnpowerspartaking 
rathor of Hio iiaturo of prido than of vanity, 
Avoti'rnn ns a man, n novice as an autlior,he 
hold an exceptional position in the literary 
socioty of hia day. JMr, W. M. Rossetti ec- 
curotoly describes him as ‘ a man of more 
than common hoight, lithe and straight, 
with vory aolf-possossed gentle manners, and 
clear deliberate utterance,’ One of his sons, 
Mr. Alfood Eginont Hake, is the hiogriroher 
of Gonoral Gordon and the editor of his 
Clhinp.so journals. 
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'Tnato's Hemoirs of Eigl'ty Years; W. M. 
-^wti'sLife of Dante Gatoiol Eoseotti; W. 
fell Scott’s Autobiographical Notes, vol. 5i.; 
tLidss Boyne in Milos’s Poets and Poetry of 
( 1,8 Century; Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton in 
AtbeaiEum, 10 Jan. 1896; personal knowledge.] 

Si« O'* 

HAlEf HORATIO (1817-1890), antlu-o- 
nologiat, bom on 3 May 1817, at New- 
New Hampshire, in the United States, 
wBs’the son of David Hale, a prominent 

lawyer of Newport, and of Sarah Josepha, 

his We. After the death of her husband, 
Mrs. Hale turned her attention to literature. 
Entering Harvard Oollega in 1833, Hale 
showed a marked faculty for languaMs. His 
htst essay in original work appeared the next 
ear and attracted the attention of the ool- 
jse authorities. It consists of an Algonkin 
incabulary, which he gathered from a band 
of Indiana who had camped on the college 
iriaunds. Three years later, when the United 
States exploring expedition to little-known 
portions of the glooe was organised under 
^ptain Wilkes, Hale was recommended, 
while yet an undergraduate, for the post of 
ethnologist and philologist, and obtained the 
appointment. From IBS8 to 1842 ho was 
employed in the work of the expedition, visit¬ 
ing South America, Australasia, Polynesia, 
and North-western America, then known as 
Uregon. From this point he returned over¬ 
land. The result of his labours was published nt 
Philadelphia in 1840 in alarge quarto volume. 

Havingtakenhlsdegree of M. A.,Halemade 
A short tour of Europe, and, on his return, 
studiedlaw. Ho was admitted tothe Chicago 
bar in 1866, The year after ho removed to 
Canada, and settledat Glinton, Untario, where 
bis wife's family had a substantial property, 
the management of which they desired him 
to undertolie. He continued to reside in Clin¬ 
ton till his death, devoting much attention 
to the developmunt of the Cntnrio school 
system. He was influential in introducing 
co-education of the sexes in high schools and 
collegiate institutes, in increasing the grants 
to these institutions, in establishing the nor¬ 
mal school system, and in improving the 
methods of examination. 

The vicinity of the Canadian reserves on 
the bonlcs of the Thames and Grand River 
gays Hole ample opportuni^ for further in¬ 
vestigation into Americaii-Indian questions. 
He discovered, and in 1883 published, under 
the title, ‘ The Iroquois Boole of Rites,’ two 
Indian manuscripts, dating between 1714. 
and 1786, which is the only literary Ame- 
rican-Indian work extant. His judicious 
introductions, careful translation and editing 
add much to the value of the work. 
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In 1884, at its Montreal meeting, he re- 
oiganised the section of anthropology os an 
independent depai-tment of the British Asso¬ 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
lie had already done a like service for the 
American Association. At the request of 
the British committee, be undertook the 
supervision of the anthropological section’s 
work in the Canadian North-west and British 
Columbia. The reports, which are very 
elaborate, appeared in the published ‘ Pro¬ 
ceedings ’ from 1883 to 1897. Continuing 
a member of the committee, bo was asked 
to accept the position of vice-president at the 
association’s meeting in Toronto (1896), but 
declined on the ground of ill-health. 

Hole's writings which deal with the 
more general questions of anthropology are 
scattered through the ‘ Proceedings ’ of the 
British and American Associations for the 
Ad vancementof Science, theAnthropoIogiesl 
Institute of Gh-eat Britain, Royal Society of 
Canada, Canadian Institute, Toronto ; and 
through periodical publications like the ‘ An¬ 
dover Review,’ ‘ Popular Science Monthly,' 

‘ Journal of American Folk Lore,’ ‘ Science,’ 
and the ‘Critic.’ 

Among other learned bodies Hale was an 
honorary fellow of the Anthropological In¬ 
stitute of Great Britain, to which he con¬ 
tributed his latest papers. Ho died on 
20 Dec. 1800 at Clinton, Ontario. 

In 1851, at Jersey city in the state of 
New Jersey, he married Margaret, daughter 
of AVilliam Pugh, formerly justice of the 
peace for the township of Goderich in the 
county of Huron, Canada West. 

[Bose’s Encycl. of Can. Biogr., 1886, p. 374; 
AUibone's Diet, of Kngl, and Amer. Lit. 1869, 
Suppl. 1890; Appleton’s Annual Bncycl,, 1896, 
p. 666; Wilkes’s Synopsis U.S. Bxped. pp. 47, 
66 ; Can. Institute, 7th Arcliieological Bep,, 
1894, p. 117; Trims. Boy. Soc, of Can., 1894, 
sect. ii. p. 46; Pop, Sci, Monthly, li. 401; Jour, 
of Amer. Polk Lore, x. 60; Can, Mag. riii. 419; 
ScienoB (N.Y.), v. 216; Critic (N.Y.), xxx. 40; 
Atbcnsiim, 1807, i. 162; Toronto Globe, 31 Dec, 
1896.] T. B. B. 

HALFORD, Sib HENRY St. JOHN, 
third baronet (1828-1897), rifleman, born on 
9 Aug. 1828, was tho son of Sir Henry Hal¬ 
ford, second baronet (1797-1868), M.P. for 
South Leicestershire from 1832 to 1867, by 
his wife Barbara, daughter of his uncle. Sir 
John Vaughan (1769-1839) [q. vj, by his 
wife and first cousin, Augusta St. John, 
Sir Henry Halford, first baronet v.], the 
physician, was his grandfather. Heniy St. 
John Halford was at Eton from 1840 to 
1846. He matriculated as a commoner of 
Merton College, Oxford, on 26 Nov. 1816, 
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and ffrndunted B.A. in 1849, At his father's 
death on 22 May ]8(I8 he succeeded to the 
haronotoy. Tlioncoforth. he chielly resided 
at the family residence, Wistow Hall, 
Leicestershire. 

I Halford took an active part in the public 
business of his county, Leicestershin*. In 
1872 he held the oilice of high sheritf. In 
Juno 187(5 he was elected deputy chairman 
of quarter sessions, and at midsummer 188:} 
chairman. Thisnilleu ho iield till his death. 
On the format ion of 1 he Loieest ershire county 
council in 1889 ho was elected chairman, and 
held the office till 1893, when ill health com¬ 
pelled him to resign. 

It was, however, in connection with rifle 
shooting and the volunteer movement that 
Sir Henry was host known. At the begin¬ 
ning of Iho movement in 1800 he took 
command of a company of Ihn Leicesi ershire 
volunteers. Tn 1862 ho hncamo coloiud of 
the battalion. Tn 1808 ho resigned, hut 
resumed (lie office in 1878, and held it till 
1891, ill which yerfi- lie hucinne honorary 
colonel. In 1880 ho r(>ceivod Iho order of 
C.B. 

Ill the first, rifle match hetweon Knglnnd 
and Scotland for the Idlcho shield in 1802, 
yir Henry shot for England, and niiido tho 
luKhost score, llo subsequent.ly shot in 
1803,1805,1871,1872,1874,1877- 8-1,1880- 
1800, and 1893. In 1872, wlimi England 
won, ho again made tlio liighest scoro. llis 
principal individual successes at the Tla- 
tioiifllJlido Assooial.ion meetings at Winililo- 
don and Bisley wore the Alburtprizoin]802 
and 1893, tho Buko of Oainbriclge prise and 
the Association cup in 1871, and tho Diidloy 
in 1898, hesidus a vast luiniher of h’ss im¬ 
portant prizes, llo also in 1804 won tlio 
Cambridge long-range cup, a iiintuli of gn'nl 
importanee, with the newly invented Mut- 
ford rifle. 

In 1877 Sir Henry acted as captain of a 
team of eight rillemen chosen from England, 
Jrcland, and Scotland, wlio went to tho 
.United Slates to shoot a match at long dis¬ 
tances against, eight roprcseiil at i vo Amoriean 
marksmen. The latter won. In 1882 Sir 
Jllonry, this timo with twh colleagues, took 
out a toam of British volunteers to shoot a 
mateli, tw6lvo on each side, against tho Na¬ 
tional Guoi'd of America with service rifles. 
The British won, and repeated their suoeess 
ill a similar match shot in 1883 at Wim- 
hlcdon. On tliat occasion Lord Brownlpw, 
thon chairman of the National Rifle Associa¬ 
tion, was tho titular captain of tho British 
team, with Halford as his working suhordi- 
nato. 

Ig 1^80 Halford wgs appointed q jpemher 


of the government small arms 
The introduction of the Lee.lraif''5®®' 
as the British service arm wSf? ^ 
report of that committee. HalforS i.i, 1 
knowledge, hoth theoretical KScR 
giiniiery and gnnmakingj he wasTfil'?^ 

with William Ellis Melibrd [1“ SuZl 
the inventor of tho Lee-Metford rlRi 
ponstanlly co-operated with him in hi« 
periraonts. Tn 1888Halford pi' ' * 

Art of Shooting with the Rifle, 


ex- 

id'The 


Halford died on 4 Jan. 1897. In Irm i, 
married Elizabeth Ursula, daughter of m! 
Bagshawe, but left no issue. brJt 
John Riieeeeded Inm, and the baronetw lil 
came exlinel. at his brother’s death, ^ 

l Ainomoir by W. .T. Freer, published in tl. 
LBierslov Journal at tho time of Sir Henry Hal 
fortl’s deal h, and repiihlished in the TransMtiou 
of Ihu Jii'iee.slershire ArehiEoloEical See r,.I 
viii. pt. V. 18U8.2 ‘ 

HALL, Srii CHARLES (ISifl-lflooi 
reriivder of London, second eon of vi» 
eluincellor Sii\Charlea Hall fq.v.] by Saieb 
ilanghter of Erivncia Bnval, and niece of Ibi 
eminont eonveyancor, Lewis Duval [q.v.] 
was born on 3 A ng. 1843. Ho wee educated 
at J farrow and Trinity Oollego, Cenibiidge, 
wlioro he gradual lid ]J.A. in 1868 and pm- 
ceiuluil M.A. ill 1870. Admitted etudent it 
LiiK'oln’s Inn on 15 Nov. 1802. be weathers 
called to Ihu bar on 17 Nov. 1866, end was 
admitted on 13 May 1872 ad CKnifemattbe 
Middle Temjile, of which he wee elected 
Iwiipher on 7 Nov. 1881, He was epupilcf 
Sir Juines (aflerwarda Lord) Ilaiinen fq. v. 
Siippl.J, and had for some years aconsidei!. 
nhlo praclieu In tho court of admiralty end 
on tlio Buut.Ii-pasterii circuit. In November 
1877 lie was appointed nttorney-generel tb 
King Edward V fl when prince of TVale^ 
and on 2 June 1881 was gazetted Q,G. In 
1890 Iio was created K.O.Al.O. in recognition 
of his services as British representative at 
the inlni'natiuniil maritime conference held 
at ’Washington during tho )aslquaiterof tbs 
preceding year. Ho resigned his office at 
coiu't on huing elected, on 8 Feb. 1892, re¬ 
corder of London, hut roinained till his death 
on t cvms of intimaev with King EdwardTII, 
thon iirinco of Wales. Q'he duties of the 
reeordovsliip lie discharged with conepicuoas 
ofliciency. In 1899 ho was sworn of the 
privy connoil, ITo represented the western 
division of Cambridgeshire in theehortparlia¬ 
ment of 1885-6 and the parliament of 1880- 
1892. At a hye-eleetion in Au^. 1892 
lie woB ruturned for the HoHjom division of 
Finsbury, lie died nmnarried on 9 March 
1900, and was interred in the Kenssl Green 
cemetery, JJis portrait, by the ^ 00 . Joint 



-was placed as a mamorial of liim in 
Holbom town hall. 

rUnster’s Men nt the Bar; Burke’s Peerage, 
,eufl-Cemhr. Uni7. Cal. 1806,1871: Burnnnd’s 

• The A. P. P->’ hs'Off personal reminiacpnces of 
the Univereity Amateur Dramatio Club, Onm- 
vIliilM 1880: Lincoln’s Inn Hecords ; Law List, 

1885 i Ann. Bog. 1889 ii. 47,60. 83. 1892 
ii 9 •'solicitor's Journ. 24 Nov. 1877, 4 May 
jjjg. Hansard’s Pari. Dab. 3rd ser. cceii. and 
Mrii'i., 4ih ser. viii.List of Commons; Haydn’s 
of Dignities, ed.Ockerby; Times, 10 Maroli 
lono ■ Law Times, 17 March 1900; Law .Tournal, 
lOMaichlSOO.] J.M.R. 

hall, william EDWARD (1835- 

lS94)i writer on international law, horn nt 
Leatnarhead on 23 Aug. 1886, was the only 
child of Williani Hall, a descendant of n 
junior branch of the Halls of Dunglass, and 

* It S'! n It/fit f At* nf TVilltAm 


to the British legation at Naples, much of 
Hall's childhood was spent upon the con¬ 
tinent, whence perhaps his taste in after life 
for art and for modorn languages. Ho ma- 
triflulated from ITuiversity Collego, Oxford, 
on 1 Dec. 1862, and graduated B. A. in 1350, 
taking a first class in the then recently in¬ 
stituted school of law and modern history. 
In 1869 he graduated M.A. and gained the 
chancellor's prize for an English essay, ‘ The 
effect produced by the precious metols of 
America upon the greatness and prasperity 
of Spain.’ He was called to the bar nt 
Linemn’s Inn in 1801, hut in law ns a 

C fession he took no great interest, nor had 
Ike patience to await its tardy fhvonrs. 
His energies were thrown rather into foreign , 
travel, sport, and the study of history, art, { 
longuiwes, botanv, and strategy. He was 
an enthusiastic climher and member of the 
Alpine Club, mnlcing sevornl first ascents, 
notably that of tho Lyskamm, and con- 
tribating both with pen and pencil to the 
‘Alpine Journal.' In 1804 ha was under 
fire during the defence of Sonderborg by the 
Bones, as he was also, twenty years later, 
during some of the operations in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Suttkim. In his early days at 
the bar he visited South America to collect 
evidence on behalf of thel'ichboine claimant, 
and in later years travelled in Lapland, Noi'- 
way, Egypt, Bulgaria, Indio, Burmah, and 
Japan. Erom these expeditions, undertaken 
not merely for pleasure or sport, hut also 
with a view to acquiring information on 
social, political, and especially on military 
questions, Holl never failed to bring home 
numbers of water-oolour sketches of a very 
ftigh order of meurit, as yvell as additions to 


what became a valuable collection of Greek 
vases, Arab weapons,Etruscan urns, Japanese 
sculptures, and other typical illustrations of 
the archeeology of art. These he was able 
to arrange to advantage in the fine old.Eliza- 
bethan mansion which he occupied in the 
seventies at Llanflhangel, Monmouthshire, 
and at onother fine old house, Coker Court, 
Somersetshire, whither he removed in the 
^hties. Though thus versatile in tastes, 
Hall was a strenuous and methodical writer. 
In an early pamphlet he anticipated much 
that has since been said about the defects o£ 
the British army, and advocated a scheme 
of compulsory military service. He had at 
one time amassed materials and had formed 
plans for ambitious treatises upon such topics 
as tho history of civilisation and the history 
of the British colonies; but was at length 
led, almost by accident, to concentrate his 
efforts upon that department of thought 
upon which he was destined to become an 
acknowledged master, A thin octavo, pub¬ 
lished in 1874, upon ' The Rights and Duties 
ofNeutrals’ was followed up in1880 by Hall's 
magnum, opus, ‘ International Law,’ the pub¬ 
lication of which marks on epoch in the 
lileratiira of tho suljjeot. No work so well 
proportioned, so tersely expressed, so replete 
with common-sense, so complete, had ever 
appeared in this country. It has won its way 
even among continental jarisls, to whom as 
■a rule lloil’s adherence to what they call 
r&!ole historico-pratique is distasteful. It 
reached a fourth edition in 1896. He was 
elected in 1876 nasoo’Aj and in 1882 mnnbre, 
of the ‘ liistitut de Droit International.’ Nor 
were liis merits overlooked by his own go- 
vernmont. He Lad made inquiries, and 
drawn up reports, in 1871-7, for the educa¬ 
tion office and for the board of trade; he 
delivered several courses of lectures at th^ 
Royal Naval College at Greenwich, and be 
was selected to be one of the British arbi¬ 
trators under the convention of 1891, un¬ 
fortunately not yet ratified, for the settle- 
mentof the conflicting claims of Great Britaiu 
and France with reference to the Newfound¬ 
land fisheries. This occurred only a year or 
two before his deathjWhioh took place quite 
suddenly at Coker Court on 80 Nov. 1894, 
Hall married, first in 1866, Imogon Emily, 
daughter of Sir ‘William Robert Qtovo [q.y. 
SuppL] (she died in 1886); and secondly, in 
1891, Auce Constance, youngest daughter 
of Colonel Arthur Charles Hul of Court of 


of Colonel Arthur Charles HQl of Court of 
HUl, Shropshire, hut had no children. HaU’e 
piematuxe death deprived his friends of n 
ohorming companion, and legal science of 
one of its ablest exponents. 


Besides the works already mentioned hf 
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wrote: 1. ‘ A Plan for the llporganiantion 
of tbo Army’ (pamjililel.), Ix>ndon, 18G7 
2. 'A Treatise on the Foreign Powers and 
Jurisdietlon of the British Crown,’ Oxford, 
1894.' 

[Alpine Journal, i, 92, 141, 209, iii. 200, iv 
827, V. 23, vii. 109, xvii. 443; PrahE,, Pnssosi 
and Glaciers, 2nd sor, ii. 883-90; Law Quarterly 
Bflview, xi. US; private information. 1 

’P. E, n. 

HAT.T.-B!, Sib CITAIILES (Carl Hallo), 
pianist and cond\ictor (1819-1896), was horn, 
on 11 Ai)ril 1819 at' Hagen, Westphalia, 
where his father, Friedrioh Ilalle, was or¬ 
ganist of tho principal church and ‘mnsik 
uiioclor,' As n child ho showed remarliablo 
gifts for pianoforte playing. Ho performed 
a sonatina in public at the age of four, and 
played the drums in the orchestra in his 
early years. In August 1828 ho took part 
in a concert at Casscl, where he attracted 
the notice of Spohr, At tho ago at sixteen 
(in .Tiiiio 1836) lie went to Darmstadt and 
studied under Binck and Uoitfriod Weber, 
A year later ho made his way to Paris, in- 
timding to take lessons from Knlkbronnor, 
but he did more by ‘picking up’ than by 
notnal hisfruction in the Froncli capital. In 
Paris ho mixed in the best innsioal oirclos, 
wbieh included Chapin, Lisst,, 'Dinlborg, 
Ohernbini, llurlios, Wagner, and others. 
With Alard and Franohomnio he gave an 
annual series of classical quartet t ooncorls 
in Paris, which took the highest rank. 

In the spring of 1843 llnllfi paid his flrsl 
visit to England, the country of his adopt ion. 
lie look part in a concert given by Sivori on 
16 June, and gave a conc(>rt of his own on 
SO June, both of which took place at tho 
Hanover llquare TIooiuh, hut h(> refiised to 
play a concerto by Grillin at a Philljarmouio 
concert. Ho soon returned to Paris, wher«» 
for t Iio next five years lie continn(<d to residi’. 

'I’he French Kovolution of 18-18 drovn 
llnll6 to England, After playing with 
Bueeess in Ijondon, ho settled n])ou Jlan- 
choster as a likely Held of professional opera¬ 
tions by reason of its intliiential colony of 
musio-loving (iormans, and that city heeamo 
his homo nir the remaindor of his life. 
Although his first claim to reroguition was 
as a pianist, Hallfi posse.ssud sterling gifts 
as an orohestrnl conduelor, lie couduetod 
the Geiitleinen’s concerts from tho end of 
1849, founded tho St. Cecilia Society in 
1860, conducted operas at tho Theatre Iloyal 
in the winter of 1864-6, and throw hlinaelf 
heartily into the oause of music in hlon- 
chestor. At tho Hanchoster Exhibition of 
1867 he aoiiductod an orchestra with so 
ynnch sqccoas that he coni inued it as a per¬ 


manent institution, withthTTIi^Inrr 
‘Hallfi’a orchestra’ beoamo ereatlve^ 

porlormed at his oroliestral conoeru 
began on SO Jan. 1868, is given^t 
of his ‘ Life and Letters’ (pn. 407t2a^ S* 
first performance in EnSd of hia ft:?! 
Berlioz’s ‘Faust’ (Manchester, 5 Beb S 
was duo to and oonduoted by Hall4 ' 
conducting eiigaMinents included a serkrf 
operas at Her Majesty’s Theatre, Lo2„ 
in the winter of 1860-1, the annualTvl 
eoiioort in Edinburgh (from 1808),the 
pool Philharinomo Society (from 1882) \L 

In 1860TInll6 began those series of dW 
forte recitals with which his immsvrasfo 
many years worthily associated. The am 
of t he aeries, entirely devoted totheworfe 
of Beolhovoii, for which James W ill!.,, ) 
Davison [q. v.] wrote his excellent analytical 
not IPOS, was given in London in 1861; in 
fact J liillC found a very good second homein 
the melropolta, whore ho frequently nppened 
at tho Musical Union, and mors especisUv 
ot tho Popular ooneerts. He had a Istw 
olientHe as a tonchor of tho pianoforte, oneot 
his pupils being Qneon Alexandra. His beat- 
known professional pupil was Qottschalk, 

In 1890, and also ill 1891, in oompanyivitli 
his socoiifl wife (formerly Madame Nonnnn 
Neruda), Ifallfi paid two siicccbstul profes¬ 
sional visit a to Australia, and in 1896 to 
South Africa. 1 lo was largely instrnmentsl 
in fimnding tho Itoyal College of Musio 
(Manchester), and in 1893 became its 6nt 
principal. 

IInU6 ri'poi veil tho degree of LL.D. imon'i 
cama from the university of Edinburgh in 
1880, and on 10 .rtily 1888 he was Icnighted 
by tiiu'on Victoria. lie died at his resi- 
donco, (Iroi'iihoys Lane, Manchester, on 
26 Got, 1806, and his remains are interred 
in tho Roman patholic portion of Salford 
pomptery. lIo was twice married; first, on 
11 Nov. 1841, to Dfiiiii'fio Smith de Silien, 
who died in 1860; and, secondly, on 26 July 
1888, to hliulamo Norman Neruda, the din- 
tinguishod violinist, who survived him. 

As a performer JIallfi was a diseiple of 
tho classical school, and, compared with 
modern pianism, his style was somewhat 
cold, while studioualy correct, and respect¬ 
ful to the oomposers whoso works he inte^ 
prol od. On tho otW hand, his achievements 
as a conductor showed that he could rise 
suiiorior to his somewhat phlegmatic tern- 
poramontj and so capable a critic as Ham 
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Bulow paid a high tribute to his skill as 
» gW Hvnhestre. A man of remarkably 
methodical businesslike habits for a musi- 
^ hehad on exceedingly retentive memory, 
^ did much to foster a taste for classical 
in Enirland. His compositions were 
Sortant. He edited a ‘ l>ractical Piano- 
forte ochool* (beguu in January 1873)j and its 
seouel, 0 ' Musical Library,’ both consisting 
^classical pianoforte jjieces, begun in 1876. 

There is an oil painting of him by Victor 
Mottes (1850). 

ftife and Letters of Sir Charles Halli, edited 
bvhia son, 0. E. Halid, and his daughter, Jtlarie 
Ealld, 1898; various periodical publications; 
Brit. Mns. Cat.] F. Ct. E. 

halswelle, KEELEY (1832-1801), 
utist, son of David Ilalsn-ello, born at liich- 
jnond, Surrey, on 23 April 1832, came of a 
Somerset etock. At an early age ho contri- 
hufed drawings to the ’Illusiraled London 
Kews,’ and was long engaged in hook illus- 
ftation. Some work for Jlobert Ohambers’s 
'Blastrated Shakespeare’ took him to Edin- 
hargh, where he found a very good friend in 
■\VilliamNelaon,tliopubli8her. Amongotlier 
boolts which he illust rated were: ‘ The Falls 
of Clyde/ 1839 j ‘ Byron's Poems,’ 1801; 
'Scott’s Poems,’ 1861; ‘Thomas Morris’s 
Poems,’1868; ‘ Wordsworth's Poems,’ 1863; 
and‘The Knight of the Silver Shield,’ 1883. 
In 1857 a painting of his was u-vUibited at 
the Boyal Scottish Academy, and in 1866 
he was elected associate. In 1800 he loft 
England for Italy, and during tho next few 
years found most of ids euhiects tliere. The 
■Itaba di Homa,’ exhibited at Burlington 
House, gained a 501. priso at Manchealcr; 
but the most popular work of this period, 
possibly hecausc of its subject, was ‘ Non 
AngU sed Angeli,’ painted in 1877. 
Halswelle was then known as an artist 
whose inclination was either to paint from 
the life or to seok subjocls in poems and 
pages of history. Latterly he made a repu¬ 
tation as an excellent landscapist. An ex¬ 
ceptionally beantiful work of this period, a 
pamting in oil of the Thames above Miiiden- 
nead, was included in (Sir) Henry Tate’s 
gift to the nation, and is now in tlie Mill- 
oanlc GaUery. In 1881 some views of the 
Thames, recalling ' Six Years in a House¬ 
boat,’ were shown by themselves in Lon¬ 
don. A book on the subject, which hears tho 
same title, wae from the artist’s pen. Ilals- 
welle was elected 0 . member of the Institute 
of Painters in Oils in 1682, 

Halswelle resided in his later years at 
Stoner House, Steep, near Petersfleld, where 
be was a ruling councillor of the Primrose 
He died of pneumonia at Paris on 


[ 11 April 1891, and was buried at Steep oil 
20 April. He married in 1878 Helen, daugh¬ 
ter of Major-general N. J. Gordon, who sur¬ 
vived him with two sons. 

[Magazine of Art, iv. 406 ; Men of the Time, 

I 14 th ed.; Diet, of British Artists, 1896; Scrib¬ 
ner's CyclopiEdia of Biintera andPuintinga; Tate 
Collection Official Cat.; Ann, Beg. 1891, Chron. 
p. 160; Times, 14, 18, and 21 April 1891; pri¬ 
vate information.) E. E. 

HAMERTON, PHILIP GILBERT 
(1831-1894), artist and essayist, was born on 
10 Sept. 1834 at Loneside, Shaw, near Old¬ 
ham in Lancashire. His grandfather, Gil¬ 
bert Hamerton, was the second son of an old 
Lancashire family. Hisfather, John Homer- 
ton, a solicitor, married in 1833 Anne, the 
orphan daughter of Philip Cocker, a cotton 
manufacturer, She survived his birth only 
n few days, and the boy was brought up by 
hisaunts atBurnley, and afterwardsedncateil, 
at Burnley and Doncaster grammar schools. 
His father, to whom he owed nothing hut 
existence, died in .January 1844. After the 
completion of his school education Hamer- 
ton wasplaced with a clergyman, ‘ with whom, 
I had not two ideas in common,’ to he prepared 
for Oxford. This scheme came to an end 
from tho youth’s distaste for tho subjects of 
academical study, combined with reluctance 
to sign tlie thirty-nine articlea. Being pos¬ 
sessed of independent means, ho was ablu to 
gratify both his leading tastes by ‘ deciding 
to try to bo a painter and to try to he 
an author, and seeing what came of both 
attempts.' In tbe meantime be accepted a 
commission in the militia, and travelled and 
painted in Scotland, In 1833 he came to 
London, and studied under a clever but not 
highly cultured artist named Pettitt, who 
carried on painting as' a high-closs industry.’ 
‘I made rapid progress: it was not quite in 
the right direction.’ IIo resorted also to 
Ruskin for odvipo, which in his opinion 
proved misleading. He was gradually led 
back to tbe Ilighlands, and his first publica¬ 
tion, 'The Isles of Looh Awe and other 
Poems’ (1865), was a volume of verse chiefly 
inspired by Highland scenery. Its entire 
failure confirmed him for a time in the pursuit 
of art, and aftor his sudden but most for¬ 
tunate marriage in 1868 with a young French 
Indy, Mdlle. Eug6uie Qindriez, the daughter 
of a republican ex-prefect, who had refused 
em^iloyment under the empire, he took up 
his residence with her in the solitary islet of 
Innistrynich on Loch Awe—o_ marveUous 
change for tho bride, accepted with complete 
acquiescence. Financial difficulties, chiefly 
connected with Ilamerton’s Lancashire pro¬ 
perty, led, ofler a few years, to removal to, 
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France, where Hamerton settled in the nclgh- 
hourhood of Autun. The step was most 
fortunate, os it tended to dissociate him from 
the exclusive practice of pictorial art, in 
which he would hordly hiivo risen above 
mediocrity, and to direct liim to tusthotic 
criticism and general litemtnro. Tlio turn- 


success both in England and America, but 
made him a contributor to English periodi¬ 
cals. Ilo wrote for the 'Fortnightly’ and 
other reviews, suecooded F. T. Palgrnvo as 
art critic on the ‘Saturday Review,’ an em¬ 
ployment which obliged him to spend much 
time in London, and procured a commission 
for an extensive work on el ching and etehors, 
which was not published until 18(18. A 
nervous illness in this year, wliieh iiicapo- 
citatod him from railway travel, nueussttatud 
the resignation of his post on the ‘ Saturday.’ 
[Tiiablo to leave home, lie turned to novel 
writing, and produced in Biiecossiun ‘Won- 
dorholino ’ (l8(i0), and, under the pseudonym 
Of Adol]ihus iSegrtivo, ' Miirmorne ’ (1878), 
lioth of which obtained favour Avitli n select 
public. A more important enterprise was 
the establishment, in 18(10, together with Mr. 
Jiichmond Seeley, of 'Tlio I’ortfolio,’ which 
forthwith took rank as one of (lie most impor¬ 
tant of hlnglish artislio periodicals. Tho 
iutroduotion of illuHtration, (Irst by autotype, 
afterwards by tho Woodburytypo and various 
methods of phntojj;ravurc, made it an epoch 
in illustrated art literature, while tho olijocts 
reproduced and the literary coniribiilions 
wore also of tho highest order, llamortun, 
who hod hocomo devoted to etching, contri¬ 
buted a series of inipers out ill ed ‘The Un¬ 
known River,’ with illiistralivo ululiiiigs by 
himself; ii nd aft erwiirds a seriiis of' (llin|)l era 
Oil Animals,’ illustrated with etchings by 
Yeyrassat, and 'Examples of Modern Etch¬ 
ings,’ with notes, lie continued to direct 
the jonriial for tho remainder of his life, and 
it gave him an assured and important posi¬ 
tion in tho world of art. ‘The Graphic 
Arts,’ 1882, ‘ Landsoapo in Art,’ 1888, ‘I’lio 
Safine,’ 1887, and ' Man in A rt,’ 1801, mainly 
reproduced from ‘The Port folio,’wore further 
contributions to art literature, ns well ns a 
life of ’i'limor (1870). Ilia most important 
literary work, however, was jwrformed as 
an essayist, and included five bonks of tho 
highest merit intheirrospeofivo depart monte. 
He had already (1873) publisliod ‘ The In¬ 
tellectual Life,’ a charming and thoughtful 
study. In ‘ Round my House’ (LQ76J he gavo 
the world such a study of French social life as 
dould only have proceeded from one who had. 
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like him, resided for many - 

Franco, ' Modern l?rencUenvTw^'f 

equally valuable series of hiniSi?/*® 
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1800. 'I'lm principal external 
hfo so full of artistic and intellectud effJ 
wore an unsucoessful candidature forT 
blade prolcssorship of fine art at the 
varsity of Edinh^rgh (1880), ft? trT; 

death ol a son in 1888; and nameitonW 
moval in ISO! lo T3oulognB^up-Seine,Trhe« 
he died on 4 Nov. 1894. Rig death ™ 
sudden, bill ho had long been suffetinir fo,™ 
hypovlropliy of tho heart. Re loft aaaut^ 
biograpliy brought down to the date of hii 
imirriiigo. It was oomplolod and nuUisbii 
ill 1807 liy liis widow, bettor qualified than 
himself to render justice to the many ad 
niirnblo traits of a sterling character aoma. 
what deficient in superficial attractivene>. 
and less likely to bring into relief, as he haa 
done, the foibles hardly to be escaped by one 
doubly prone to sonsitivenosa as author aad 
a.s artist. Muoli, however, that seems yanity 
ih merely lack of a sense of humour. The 
wvitoi^s uudoubling conviction that what¬ 
ever interesls him must interest others 
himlons his pngus with superfiuons detail, 
lie is indeed once visited by the reflectioa 
Giat ‘ the reader may advantweously k 
spared my boyish impressions of the (Jroat 
E.xb ibil ion,’ A consistent application of this 
o.xot'llunt iirinciplo would have toeflled the 
hook. Mrs. llnmei'lnii’s part of it ie idso 
minute, but never tedious. It ie on almost 
unpiiriillcloil evamplo of idiomatic English 
from tho pen of n lady who kjiew none when 
slio wiiB married, and only lived in Great 
Krilniu lor ii short tiiiio. 

llamci’lon olso wrote ' Oontemporaiy 
French I’liinlrrs’ (186/3) and ‘The Etchers 
Handbook' (1871). Etching became his 
fiivnunlu art, and lie was a frequent contri- 
Initnr to the oxhibllious of the Fainter 
Etchers’ iSocicty. In J883 he was made an 
ollioier d’Aca(l6mie, On 3 Maroh 1894 he 
received I he degree of LL.D. from fteuniTe^ 
sity of Aberdeen. His portrait, from a pho¬ 
tograph by A. IT. Palmer, son of Samusl 
Palmer [q. v.], is prefixed to his autoHo- 
graphy, and another, by Elliott & Fw, was 
reproduced in ‘ Scribner’s Magazine'for Fe- 
briinry 1805. 

fPhilip Gilbert Hamerton: an Aatobiogiaph; 
and Memoir, 1807.] 
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~~ff A'M'rLTON, SiB ROBERT GEOBGE Novembor 1886 by the conserralire raini- 
O^OKSHANK (1830-1896), civil servant stry which had succeeded the liberal mini- 
and Eovemor of Tasmania, born in 1836, was stry in the preceding July on the rejection 
the MU of Zachary Macaulay Hamilton (d, of Oladslonus home rule proposals by the 
18761 and his first wife, Anne Groolcshank. House of Oommons. He was at once ap* 
His father, who was nephew of Zachary pointed governor of Tasmania, and was suo- 
Mncaalav Pq- “ttd first cousin of Lord ceeded as under-secretary by Major-general 
Macaulay, was, on 30 Aug. 1833, admitted Sir Hedvors Buller. In 1^7 he presided 
minister of Bressay in the Shetlands, and in over the meeting of the Australian federal 
1804 was made honorary D.D. of Edinburgh, council held at llobart. 

Robert was educated at University and Hamilton remained governor of Tasmania 
King’a College, Aberdeen, where he gra- until 1893; on his return he was appointed 
duated M.A. in Mareh 1864 (Andbksoh, royal commissioner to inquire into the work- 
Gmduates of Univ. and ISng's Colt. 1893, ing of the constitution ofDominica. Li 1894, 
p. 300). In 1866 he migrated to London on Mr. Morley’s nomination, he was placed on 
end entered the civil service as a temporary the commission appointed to inquire into the 
clerk at the war office. In the some year he financial relations Wween En^and and Ire- 
was sent to tho Crimea as a clerk in the land, and in November of tho same year he 
commissariat department. In 1867 he was was made chairman of the board of cusloms. 
employed in tho office of works, and in 1801 Ho died at 81 HudclifFc Square, South Ksn- 
bewas selected to take charge of tho finance sington, on 22 April 1896, and was buriedat 
of the education department, the work of Bichmond, Surrey, on tho 36th. Ho married, 
which was then rapidly growing in bulk and_ first, in 1863, Caroline (d. 1876), daughter 
complexity. In 1860, on Lord Liiigon’a re-' of Erederick Augustus Gea^ (d. 1846); and, 
commendation, Hamiltau was appointed to secondly, in 1677, Teresa Felicia, daughter 
the yet more difficult post of accountant to of Major H. Reynolds of the 68th regiment; 
the board of trade, and in this capacity ho he left issue by both wives. He waa 
successfully reorganised the board’s financial one of tho ablest civil servants of his time, 
department; from 1873 to 1878 he waa assls- and was described by Lord Lingen as ‘ the 
tant-secrotary to tho board of trade. In 1873 most all-round man he knew,’ A work on 
be was appointed assistant-secretary and in ‘ Bookkeeping,’ which ho published with the 
1874 secretary of I’layfoit’s civil service in- Clarendon Press in 1868, has passed through 
qairy commission; in this capacity ho spent many oditions. 

some time at Dublin Onstlo with a view [Times, 23 and 27 April 1806; Daily News, 
to its reorganisation. In 1878 he bocamo 23 April 1806; Animal Register, 1806, p, 173; 
accountant-general of tho navy, and was the Hen of tho Tims, od. 1806; Burku’sPeerHgs, &c. 
first to simplify tho naval estimates so as to 1806; Anderson’s Graduates of Univ. and 
make them intelligible to tho public. In King’s College, Abordoon ; Coloni.il OfflOTList, 
1879 ho was appointed a member of Lord ^ 698; Hew Scott’s Pasti Eccl. Scot. iii. 424; 
Carnarvon’s commission on colonial defences, t^weiyans Life of Macaulay; private informa- 
and in May 1883 ho was made permanont 

secretary to the admiralty. HAMLEY, Sm BDWARI) BRTJOB 

On the murder of Thomas Henry Burke (1834-1803), general, born at Bodmin _ on 

t q. V.] in that montli, Hamilton was lent 37 April 1824, wos youngest son of Vice- 
ly the admiralty for two succossivo poriode Admiral William Ilamluy,byBotbara,daagh- 
of MX months each to tho Irish government lor of Oharlee Ogilvy of Lerwick, Shetland, 
as under-secrotary of state for Ireland. ITo His father's family had been settled in Corn- 
was then made permanent uuder-sooretary wall from the conquest; but tbeir lands, 
and C.B,; on 12 Jan. 1884 ho was created which flllud a page of Domesday book, had 
K.C.B,, and in tho following year honorary passed from them. Hamley owed hie lite- 
LL.D. of Aberdeen, Whilein Ireland Hnmil- rary faculty to his mother. lie was edu- 
ton became convinced of the advisability of cated at Bodmin grammar school, obtained 
home rule from an administrativo point of a cadetship at the Iloyal Military Academy, 
view, and he is said (o have hod some share Woolwich, on 19 Nov. 1840, and was com- 
in influeiiciw both his chief, Earl Spencer, missioned as second lieutenant in the_ royal 
and W. E. Gladstoue in the some direction, artillery on 11 Jan. 1843. It was significant 
The persistent rumour that he drafted Glad- of his future that Christopher North and 
stone’s first home rule bill in 1886 was quite Marshal Saxe were favourite authors with 
incorrect, but his sympathies with home him at that time. He became lieutenant on 
rule were naturally regarded as a cause of 16 Sept. 

his removal from the under-aecretaryship in After serving for a year in Ireland, he 
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'was seat to Canada, where he remaiuod 
nearly four -years, devoting himself to read¬ 
ing and field sports. His fondness for the 
latter wont along with a remarkable love of 
animals, especially cats. On his rutium to 
England he was stationed at Tynomoulh 
and Carlisle, He had to live on his pay, 
and having incurred debts, he turned to 
literary work as a means of clearing them 
off. I'lis earliest pa^iors, ‘Sno-w Pictures’ 
and ‘ The Peace Campaigns of Ensign Faunco,’ 
found ready acceptance, and appeared in 
‘Fraser's Magazine,’ 1849-00. Ha was pro¬ 
moted second captain on 12 May 1860, and 
joined his now battery at Gibraltar. A lady 
who knew him. well there says; ‘ He came 
to the lioclc with the reputation of being 
vory clever, satirical, and given to drawing 

caricatures. , . . Most people stood in awe _ 

of him, owing to his silent ways and still' the first seiios of ‘ Tales from BlaokwoS'’ 
manner, and from his taking but little part (1858, &o.), which included two Gibraltar 
in things around him, and never taking the talcs of his own. 
trouble to talk except to a few. ... Ho Early in 1850 he was appointed ptofoasot 

hod a most tender heart behind his stiff ftf military history at the newly formsdstaff 

manner, and many were the kind acts ho college at Saudliiirsl. lie remained there 
did to the wives and children of his com- six years, and hi.s lectures were the foimda- 
pany’ (SuANi), i. 63). His connootiou with lion of his groat work, ‘The Operations of 
‘Blackwood,’ to which his oldest brother. War,' publislii'd in 1860, By this hook he 
William (an oflioer of royal enginoors), was 'has done more than any other Englishman 
already a oontribulov, hegan in 1861. Ilia to make known to English officors the ralnc 
oxcolleiit novol, ‘Lady Lou’s Widowhood,’ of o methodical treatmont of the slndyof 
appeared in 1863, and was soon ropubliaUcd campaigns’ (Maurioi!, W'oc, p. 0), jhe 
with drawings by himself, which sho'w that hook was_ not inteiuled for military men 
his artistic talent full little short of his lilo- only, and ils literary finish and the absence 
rniw gifts. of pedantry made it attractive to non-pro- 

In March 186-1 Oolonol (afterwards Sir) fossional readers. But ho is himself open to 
Uiohard Dacrus [fov.], who commanded Iho the charge which ho brought against other 
artilloryatGibraltnr, was given the command writers on strategy! that they ‘treat (heir 
of the batteries of llie first division in the subject in too abstract o form.’ lie ignored 
army sent to Turkci'v. Hamley wont with natiojialdistiuctionsihe'delibcratolyomitted 
him ns adjutant, niut served throughout the all rofuroncu to the spirit of war, to moral 
war in the Orimea. At the Aliun his horse intluoiicus, to the ('H’oel, of rapidity, of sur- 
was struck by a ennuou-shot. vM liikcrnmn prise, and socrecy’ (Colonel llfimnsoir, 
bis borso was killed, and ho narrowly escaped Jminial of United iS’erwJcs Imtitution, xlii. 
being made jirisoncr. ITo had brought up 776). General Kliurmnn, while expressing 
tliruu guns, and had planted them on the his liigh cstlmalo of the work, remarked that 
foru-ridgu with a holdncss and skill which in the criticisms of tho Atlanta campaign 
scorn to have attracted Todlcbcn's notice duo allowance had not been made for the 
(IviKULAxn, V. 195- 7). On tho death of local cnndil.ions. 

General Strnngways, at Iiikermnn, the chief The earlier volumes of liinglnko's'War 
command of the artillery pobsod to Hacros; in the Crimea’ were reviewed by Hamley in 
Hamley became bis aide-de-camp, and hold tho ‘ Edinburgh ’ (Ajndl 1863 and October 
Unit post till April 1856. Ho was four times 1868), ns ho had more fault to find iritb 
mentioned in dospatohos (London Onseite, them than would have suited Blackwood, 
12 Nov. and 2 Dec. 1854,26 ,Inn. and 2 Not. thoir puhlishor. Ho became colonel in the 
1865), was mado hrovot-niajor on 12 T)eo. army on 2 Nov. 1863, and regimental lieu- 
186.1,and hruvet-li('iitonanl-colonolon2Nov. lonant-colonol on 10 March 1804. The 
1865, and received tho Crimean modal with latter promotion removed him from Sand- 
fouroInsps,thoiSardinianaudTiirkish]nudals, liurst to Hover; but on 1 April ISfiBheivas 
tho legion of honour (6tli class), and tho made a member of tho council of military 
''iiuie (5th class), lie sent'Blacicwood’ education, and for the next four years he 


n senes ot letters from the eanm 
afterwards republished as'The^Onm*,?’-''”® 
Sebastopol,’ and present a vivid Sfl 
tho course of tbe^ siege. A wiew nf / 
‘ poetry of the war,’ and a paper on 'No£ 

^tb“r'^ 

quaintpnco of John Blackwood, with whom 

he was henceforward on terms of affectiona® 
intimacy. Through Blookwood he foS 
many htorary friendships: with Aytoun 
Warren, Bnlwor I^tton. Thackerav, “nd 
others. He bated &ol8,liehadnotolMttnc6 
for presumption, and lie could never endow 
self-complacent, boros ’ (Siusn, i leji 
with men he liked he was a most mnW 
companion and a brilliant tallrar. TTo 
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lived in London, at the Albany and tbe tbe first division on the 19tb. Hamley was 
Atieneeiun Club. In 1869 be wns mado a left behind with the second division, and 
member of the Literary Society. His love of was deeply vexed to find next morning that 
enimals found expression in an article on the true plan, an advance from Ismailio, 
<Our PoorEelations ’ (.Btec/woood, May 1870), had been concealed from him as from nearly 
^fhich wosofterwards republished with illue- every one else. It was a further grievance 
trations by Ernest Griset. _ _ to him thot when he followed the rest of 

The council of militwy education was dis* the force to Ismoilia, he had to leave one of 
solved on 31 March 1870. On 1 July Ham- his two brigades at Alexandria; and it was 
lev was appointed commandant of the staff only in conseguonce of his strong romon- 
college, ond held that post till SI Deo. 1877. strance that two battalions were assigned to 
He did much to malce tno stall' college course him for the battle of Tel-el-Eebir, as a pro- 
jnere thorough and practical, laid stress on visional second brigade, 
riding, and carried out extended recuntmis- That battle (18 Sept.) afforded little scope 
sauces. He was more prone to blame than for a general of division. Tlamley accom- 
praise, but did not stint praise when it was panied the bigbland brigade, to which fell 
wslly well earned. In a fourth edition of the heaviest fighting, and lie was convinced 
his ‘Operations of War’ (in 1878) ha took that ho and his troops had won the battle, 
account of the wars of 1866 and 1870, and When he found that this was not recognised, 
developed a new system of outposts. thot no special praise was given to him, and 

He hecameregimcntol colonel on 29 March that the only battalion singled out for uotice 
1873, and major-general on 1 Oct. 1877 belonged to the other division, his indignation 
(antedated to 17 Moy 1869). A distin- wos unbounded. IIo wrote a report on the 
guiebed service pension was granted him on field, and supplemented it by another at 
20 Dec. 1879. InMarehlSfO he was ap- Cairo. Neither of these was published, and, 
pointed British commissioner for the delimi- to counteract whnt he regarded as an un- 
tation of Bulgaria, on the death of Colonel warrantable suppression, he gave his version 
Hebert Home. Hamley met with some of'The Second Division at Tol-el-Kobir’in 
bootility from the Eastern Bouinelians, who the ‘ Nineteenth Century ’ of December 1883 
-wished to he included in Bulgaria, and much (for a parallel instance see Wellington 
obstruction from his Iluasiau colleague j but Deepatohee, xi. 630). Orders were received 
tbe tactand judgment with wliichho carried on 7 Oct. that the two divisions should be 
out bis task were praised by Ijord Salisbury, broken up, and Hamley returned to Eng- 
He returned to England in October, and was land, aggrieved afresh at bis rccaU. lie 
madeK.0.M.G. on 12 Jan. 1880. lIo was was made K.O.B. on 18 Nov., having re- 
similarly employed on tbe Armenian frontier coived tbe O.B. on 13 March 1807 on account 
in tbe summer of 1880, and on the new of his Crimean service. He was included 
Greek frontier in the summer of 1881, and in the tlinulis of parliament, and received 
received the thanks of the foreign office in tbe medal with clasp, the bronsa star, and 
both cases. The sultan promoted him to the tlio Qsmanich (Snd class), lie had been 
second class of the Medjidiu in 1880, but lie twice mentioned in despotebes (Londm 
was obliged to decline tbo order of tbe G's'seife, 6 Oct. and 2 Nov.) 

Saviour, olfered him by Ibo king of Greece He had no further official employment; 
in 1881. but he was widely regarded as an ill-used 

On 10 May 1882 he became limileniint- roan, and Tennyson took occasion to link 
general, and in July Sir Oarnel (afterwards his name with the 'Charge of the Heavy 
viscount) Wolscloy offered him the command Brigade' in 1883. lie was elected M.P. for 
of a division in the expedition to Egypt. Ho Birkenhead in 1886 and 1886, and sat till 
gladly accepted it, for he was eager to show 1892. While supporting the conservative 
mthe was no mero theorist. IIo embarked government he was a candid critic of official 
on 4 Aug., and landed at Alexandria on the shortcomings, and took an acti ve and weighty 
15th. But his desire of personal distinction part in discussions on the defence of India 
caused him many mortifications. ' If I call and home defence. Uu the former question 
myself a strategist,Ioughttobehnvc os siidi,’ he had lectured at the United Service Insti- 
he had remarked some years before; and in tution in 1878 and 1884 {Joimial, xxii, 98, 
that spirit, as soon as wolseley arrived at and xxviii. ]24). lie hod also lectured 
Alexandria, Hamley submitted a plan of there on the ‘ Volunteers in Time of Need’ 
operationsbasedonalaudinginAboukirBay. (t4. xxix. 180), strongly advocating on in- 
lu spite of objections made to it at the time, creased capitation grant to provide for their 
he was led to believe that it was going to he field equipment, lie became a colonel-com- 
ooted upon when Wolsoley put to sea with maudant of the royal artillery on 7 Dee* 
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1886, and accepted the honorary colonelcy 
of the 2nd Middlesex artillery volunteers on 
6 Nov. 1887. At this time ho would have 
been placed on the retired list in consequence 
of non-employment; but in doforeneo to 

E ublic opinion (see Punch, SI Sept._ 1887) 
0 was speoially retained on the aol ive list 
as a supernumerary till 30 .July 1890, when 
ho became p^noral. fn 1890 ho wrota_a 
lucid and masterly narrative of the ‘War in 
the Orimea ’ in one small volume. 

After sufloring much for sovoral yoara 
from bronchial disorder, ho died at 40 Por- 
ohestor Torraoo, London, on 12 A.ng. 1893, 
and was buried in Brompt on cemetery. IIo 
was unmarriod, but after the death of his 
brother Ohnrlos in 1803, he virtually adopted 
that brother’s only daughter. ‘ A singularly 
able man, and highly accomplishucl, with 
wide knowledge, wide syiuputhios, and 
strong opinions of his own, ho would pro¬ 
bably have attained higher fame if ho had 
been less versatile. . . . He was an excel¬ 
lent draughtsman; although ossoutially 
self-coiitrod, an admirahlo actor; ho was a 
skilful sportsman, and a man who ooulil defy 
fatiguo, and who soomod to liko hardsbiiis ’ 
(^Athetumm, 19 Aug. 1898). 

llis writings, publlbhod othorwisoIlian in 
magazines, woro: 1. ‘Lady Leo’s Widow¬ 
hood,’ 18I5‘1, ‘i vols. 8vn. 2'. ‘ 'I'lio Htory of 
tho Campaign of Sobast njiol,’ 18f)5, 8vo. 
3, ‘A TiOgoud of QUicaltiu', and Iioraroo’s 
Legacy’ (in ‘Tales from “Blackwood”’), 
lHf)8, 8vo, 4. ‘ Wolliiigton’s Oavoor ’ (from 
‘Blackwood’), 1860, 8vo. B, ‘The Oponi- 
tions of War ex])]ainod and illustrntod,’ 
1866, 8vo I fresh oditious in 1809, 1872, and 
1878. 6. ‘Our I’oor Ueliitions: a I’liilo/oic 
ICssay’ (from ‘Blackwood’), 1872, 8vo. 

7. ‘A Chapter on Outposts,’ 1875, 8vo. 

8. ‘fitali' Collogn lixorciaoh,’ 1876, 8vo. 

9. ‘ Voltaire ’ (‘ b’oroigu Clnaslos ’), 1877, 
8vo. 10. ‘Tho Stvalegieal Oonditions of 
our Indian N. W. h’rontiur ’ (a loot uro), J 879, 
8vo. 11. ‘ Thomas Carlylo ’ (from ‘Bltusk- 
wood’), 188J, 8vo. 12. ‘iSliako.spunre’8 
Puneral and other I’npors’ (from ‘Bltick- 
wood'), 1889, 8 VO. 13. ‘Niitional Dufuiico’ 
(artiolos andspcoohes), 1889,8vo. J4. ‘Tho 
War in tho Crimoa,’ 1801, 8vo. 

[Aloxandov Tnnns Sluind's Life of Jlamloy, 
18I)S, 2 vols. (with portraits); Timas, 16 Aug. 
1803; Olipliant’s Anrials of a Publishing lirmso 
(Blnekwnod’s), vols, ii. and hi.; Ifiiiglaka's "War 
in tbs Orimsa; Manriro’s Campaign of 1882. Por 
the controversy about Tsl-ol-Kobir, rovivod by 
Mr. Sband's Life, see Colousl ManriCo in Uuited 
Service Msg. July and August 1806; also SirW. 
BuUoriii Contemporary Buv. August, and Colonel 
d-leigin Oent.M.ig, November 1806,] E, M. L. 
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H^KEY, THOMSON (1806-1893; 
poliliciian and political oconomiat >inim 
May 1806, wnsS^dest sonomomi Haa^ 
key (.7.1867), by his wife Martha, d“Z 
ol Beniamin Harnson. Howad desceUa 


from Sir .rolin Barnard [q, v.]; in "isK 
reprinted for private ciroidation, with aim! 
faoo by himself, tho ‘Memoirs’ of Bomu^ 
wluch had llrat appoared in 1820. * 

Ilankoy was admitted into hit fathpA 
firm of Thomson Hnnkey & Co, -^>1! 
India movchants, and ultimately hecama 
Bimior partnor. lie was elected a director 
of tho Bank of England in 1836, and served 
as governor in 1851-2. In 1853 he was 
rotnrnod in tho liboral iiiloresttouMliatueBt 
for tho city of Potorborough, and sat con- 
tinnously until 1868. He was then heatea 
by a local candidate, but represented it arain 
from 1874 to 1880, when he was once more 
dol'catod. During these years he had fought 
six contested elect inns. In the nonae of 
Commons ho B])o1vO frequently, and with in- 
dopeudenco of thought, on financial subject!. 
Alter the oommoreial panic of 1866 he criti* 
oist'd the cflimlitiitinnand action of the Bank 
of I'liiglnud, l''rom April 18W to July 1877 
ho was a momhur of tho Politicid Economy 
('litb. TIo colloolod a special library of 
tracts on iinnnoial topics, and at the close of 
his life gavo many to tho library of the City 
Liboral Club ( Cafefeync, 1800, pp. 11 l-U; 
iSiipp/pnwif, 1804, ]). 66), and others to the 
library of tho Bunk of England, lie studied’ 
tho works of tho loading Pronuh writers on 
pnlitioal economy, and corrosponded with 
thorn on his favourito points. 

1 lankuy diod at 60 Portland Place, Len- 
dnii, on 13 .Tan. 1893, and was buried m the 
cUnvohyard of Shipbouvno, near 'ronbndge, 
Kent, a lablut b(>ing placed in Ibe church in 
his inomory. Jlo married, on 4 Feb. 1831, 
Ap]>nlinu Agatha Aloximder, daughter of 
William Alo.xitndi'r and Iialf-slstor of Sir 
William Aluxiindor, tho cliief baron. She 
died all 69 Portland Place, London, on 
8 July 1888, and was also buried in Ship- 
bourne eliurohyard. 

1 n 1868 Ilankoy doliyorcd allheMeDhanics’ 
Inetitution of Potorborough a lecture on 
‘Banking, its Utility and Economy,’ Thia 
was printed, with on addition ‘reepectlng 
I tho working and management of the Bant 
of England,’ for pirivale cironlntion only, in 
,1860. It was published in 1873, and a 
lourth odilion, expanded and revised aere-^ 
gurds tho bonk by Clili'ord Wigrain, came 



1887. His other worits were: 1. ‘Ee- 
rtorlffl on the Production of the Precious 
’ hv L6on Faucher. Translated' by 
Xhomson Hankey, jun., 1852. 2. • hfaria 

Theresa, the Empress Queen,’ a lecture, 
1869. 8* ‘ Taxes and Expenditure,’ o lectura, 
1864.' 4‘ ‘Suggestions for improving the 
jrrement of Public Business in the House 
of Commons,’ 1876: referring mostly to pro- 
/■Apdinirs on goveniment bills in committee. 
6. 'On BiJffetidlism,’ 1879. 6. ‘Irish 

Grievances,' 1881 and 1888: in favour of 
the abolition of the office of lord-lioutenant 
onil the oheanening of private bill legislation. 


7. 'Loudon llinners,’ 1883: a bright little 
paper, which had previously appeared in 
^cmillan’s Magazine,’ March 1872, pp. 
370-6. 

[Bnrke's Inndad Gentry, 9th edit.; Puter- 
boRjngh Advertiser, 21 Jan. 1893, p. 6; Timea, 
18 Jan. 1803, pp. I, 10; Athuoieum, 21 Jan. 
1893, p. 89; private information,] W. P. 0. 

HAITHBU, Sib JAMES, Bahoit HANNmr 
(1821-1894), a life peer, Judge, horn at Peck- 
hiuninl82i, was son of James Hannon of 
Eittgswood Lodge, Dulwich, a Loudon wine 
merchant, and of Susan, the daughter of 
William Leo of Nayland, Sull'olk. He was 
educated at St. Paul’s School from 1831 to 
1839, and at lloidelberg University (St 
FttuFa School Meg, pp. 284, 461). Mo was 
admitted student of the Middle Temple on 
SO Oct. 1841, was called to the bar on 14 Jan. 

]848, and joined t ho home circuit. He sooms 
to have begun speedily to acquire practico 
in Loudon, and to have done well as a junior 
both on circuit and at the Guildhall. He ' 
was described by a contemporary as a ‘clear 
but frigid and passiqulcas speaker, accurate, 
precise, and painstaking, ww endowed with 
practical good sense,’ It was ‘ understood,’ 
with the reserve which in those days was the 

K thing in respect of men who hoped 
icess at the bar, that he reported for 
the ‘ Morning Chronicle ’ and wrote for the 
press. About 1863 he was appointed junior 
counsel to the treasury, or ‘ altoruoy-geno- 
ral's devil,’ and in 1866 ho was a parlia¬ 
mentary candidate in the liberal interest for 
Shorebam and the rape of Bramhor, but 
without success. His chief publio appear¬ 
ance while at the bar was when ho appeared 
as janior to the law officers at the trial of 
the Manchester fonians in 1867. In 1868 
Honnen was appointoda judge of the court of 
queen’s bench,made sejjeant-at-law(]6April 
1868), and knighted (14 May); and in 1872 
judge of the court of probate and the divoroe 
court, on which occasion he was sworn of 
tile privy council. In 1876 he became, by 


the operation of the judicature acts, presi¬ 
dent of the probate, divorce, and admiralty 
division of the high court, and held that 
office until he was created a lord of appeal 
in ordinaiy in 1891; on 27 .Tune 1878 ha 
was elected bencher of the Middle Temple, 
and in 1888^ he was created D.O.L. of Ox¬ 
ford Univevsi^. 

In 1888 ll^nnen was selected by the 
government to act as president of the special 
commission appointed to i^uire into the 
charges brou^t by the 'Games' against 
Charles Stewart Parnell [q, v.] and other 
Irish nationalists. The other commissioners 
were Sir J. 0. Day and Sir A. L. Smith, 
both judges of tbe high court; and it is 
probable that by their selection of commis¬ 
sioners the government entirely frustrated 
the intention with which the Special Com¬ 
mission Act had been passed. What they 
seem to have intended was a commission 
which should itself inquire and investigate. 
What the commissionors did was to allow 
the parties intorosted to offer such evidence 
as they chose, and try the case as if it had 
been an action for libel tried before them aa 
judges without a jury. Ilannen presided 
throughout 129 sittings with all hia accus- 
tomed dignity and impartiality, though in 
two or three instances he was unusually and 
almost inexplicably forbearing when attacks 
were made upon tbe constitution or the im¬ 
partiality of the tribunal. The report was 
short and of a remarkably negative charac¬ 
ter, although it definitely established the ex¬ 
istence of a treasonable conspiracy among a 
number of specified persons. It contained a 
very large number of conclusions of ‘not 
proved,’ m regard to allegations as to which 
a special jury, upon a plea of iustifleation in 
nu action for libel, could hardly have failed 
to find tbo justification proved if thoy had 
token the view of the ovidonce held by the 
court. This was especially so with regard 
to the allegations made by the ' Times’ oon- 
ceming the uso made of the funds of the land 
league oud national league. 

On 21 Jon. 1891 Ilannen was appointed 
a lord of appeal in ordinary, and was granted 
the dignity of o bornu for life by the style 
and title of Baron Ilannen of Burdock, co. 
Sussex. In 1602 he was selected to act as 
arbitrator on behalf of this coimtry in the 
arbitration at Paris upon the questions at 
issue between tlie United Ejngdom and the 
United States as to the rights of seal-fish¬ 
ing in the Behring Sea [cf. art, BussBnn, 
OeablbBj^Baboit KTrasDti OE Kilmwjbit, 
Suppl.] His dischorge of this laborious duty 
added still further to his reputation, and was 
eminently satisfactory to all parties coir* 
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corned. Subject to this interruption Hannon 
sat regularly in the House of Lords and the 
judicial committeo of the privy council until 
his death, -which occurred at his house in 
Lancaster Gate on 29 March 1894; ho wm 
buried in Norwood cemetery. TTo married, 
on 4 Fob. 1847, Mary Kli/,nbotU, M'cond 
daughter of Nicholas Winsland, -who died on 
1 Dec. 1872, and he left a family surviving 
him. 

A portrait of him by T. Blake IVirgman 
is in the possession of his son, the lion. 
James Haimen, and a replica Iiulonga to the 
benchers of the Middle Temple, llauaou’s 
personal appearance and manner accorded in 
the most striking manner -with the popular 
conception of a judge, as a grave, (ranqnil, 
impartial, and venerable oilicor. He had a 
peculiar gift for making liis meaning per¬ 
fectly clear in tho fewest -(vords, and could 
indicate rebuke by a word or an intonation, 
lie was consequently niasler of his own 
court, and of every one that appeared buforo 
him, to an unusual degree, and I he business 
before him was conducted with the happiest 
combination of deliberal ion and (les])aluh. 

General contemporary opinion of lliuinon 
as a jud^o was exprehsed with but lilllc 
exnggorntion by Lord ('oloridgo whun lie 
said, sitting in I lie divorce court on the day 
of Ilaimon's funerali ‘If Ihoro has bumi n 
greater Unglish judge during the snvonty- 
tliroo years of my lifi than Lord Ilnnncn, it 
has not been my good fortuno to see liim or 
to know him,’ and in the course of thoKarao 
observations he described him as ' n man of 
peat ability, of remarkable hvirning, of au 
intellect strong, capacious, penutratiug, 
powerful, with a singular grasp of fact.s, ninl 
a groat power of dealing with them when 
they were grasped like a master.’ On tin* 
same day Sir F. Jeuiiu, who liad suoeoudeil 
Ilnnncn as president of t.ho probate division, 
said: ‘I,ord llauncn pronounecsl many 
judgments which have beenmo laiulumrke 
m the law. They are couched in tlnit accu¬ 
rate aud digniflod language of wliieh ho whb 
so great a master. But speaking in tho 
presence of thoao who know 1 vent live to 
soy that his fame is oven more securely 
based on his careful, his indupendeut, anil 
his decorous administration of justicu day 
by day.’ 

I Tiinos, 30 March 18‘M.; FosUv's Man iit the 
Bar; G. D. C| ohiyiiaj's Oompleto Paorago, iv. 
107-8, viii. 41o; private information,! 

It. S-K. 

HABBORD, WILLIAM (IflBC P-lfl92), 
politician, born about 1636, was second son 
of Sir Charles Ilarliord by Mary Van Alst. 
Sir Charles Harbord, who was Iciiightod by 


OhailoB I on 29 May 1680, 
general of the land revenues of the 
under Clinvles I and Charles II (MetoI?™ 
Bmh ofKniuhU, p. 194; Cal. S 
Dom. 1633-4, p. TO). He repreeenied lS 
ceston m the parliaments of 1681.1678 
1079, and many of his speeches ore printal 
in Grey’s .'Debates'(cf. Si. 46, S 
net describes him as very lieh and yerv 
covetous (Own Time, cd. Airy, ii. 87) and 
luM reputation is severely handled in «A 
of the principal Labourers in the mat 
Design of Popery aud Arbitrary Govern, 
meiit,' 1677,4lo, p. 3, Ho died in Juno 1079 
William Harbord is described es aged 26 
in July 1601 (CinisTim, London Marrkat 
Licence/, p. 621). During the Proteetoiate 
he travelled and was probably engaged in 
trade in Turlmy (Gbcv, Debates, v. 41), 
TIis iioliticnl career begins in 1601, when he 
was lulurned to (lie House of Uommonafot 
Clifton, DartmoiitluiiidllarduDseborough,In 

1672 lie beenmo secretary to the ISarl offiaaes 
(Capol, Arthur), lord lieiitenaut of Ireland 
and wns cliargerl to keep him informed of 
liolilieal nlliiiw in Hiiglniid, and to act ee hia 
ri'prosuntalivo in povliament and conrt 
(Hbmv, Debates, ii. 437; AtBr,i!i»wJ>ansf. 
i. 184, 206), 158SO.X thought Ilnrhoid 

‘ a vary qiiick man for dcBjmtcli of bueineM,’ 
but (lid not trust him too far (ib, i. 148), 

In Detobor 1673 Harbord signalised him¬ 
self by attacking tho speaker, Sir Edward 



But though this made him uiipopular at 
court ho novortheh’ss was granted (28 May 
1674) a-^mnsion of 6001. 2 >er annum on the 
Irish military ustnblishraent (ItatelwsonMS, 
]». 492, f, 137). In the debates of 1878-8 
Harbord spoke often against the alliance 
with Franco (Uiinv, iv. 176, 108, 887; v, 
43), and pressed for the removal of all 
papists from llie king’s person (ib, vi. 87, 
2().‘>, 268). lie was a firm believer in the 
reality of tho iKqnsh plot, and in coucett 
with llalph Montagu, afterwards Duke of 
Montagu Lq, v.], wJiom lie helped to get into 
imrlianumt, took au important part in the 
attack oil Ilimhy (ib, vi. 346, 387), In the 
jiavliaiiient of 1670, in which he represented 
Thutford, ho spoko against Danby'a pardon, 
nltiickod liauderdalc, and was eager for the 
disbanding of tho army (ib, vii. 23., 64,173, 
193). Barillon in his letters describes Har- 
bord as very suryicoable, and states, that be 
jmid him C 60 guineas, but it is possible that 
the money was embezzled by Coleman.. Har- 
bord'e own remarks on Barillon, and bis con- 
duct with respect to Coleman, may be inter* 
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^ted either ae a proof of Lie corruption or Mary to the position of a queen consort, 
fhe reverse ^DAi-BTirPtB, Meinoirs, i. 338, saying tliat he would never have drawn a 
gg,j- (inny, v. 241, vi. 166, viii. 141; SfT- sword on the prince’s side if he could have 
ynih The First Whig, p. 26). imagined him capable of such usage to his 

Harbord sat in the parliaments of 1680 wife (Worhs of John Sheffield, Duke of 
and 1681 as member for Launceston, in place Buckingham, ed. 1739, ii. sxxi, Appciidiz), 
ofhisfather, and was more violent ) ban ever William III appointed Harbord paymaS' 
against popery, against the succession of the ter-general and a member of the privy 
Duke of York, and against Tory ™titioners. council (LuTTEnrjj, Diarg, i. 492, 610). In 
He attacked Halifax as responsible for the parliament he took little part in the con- 
dissolution of the parliament of 1079, and atitutionol debates, but was very active in 
ureed his removal from the king's councils representing the pecuniary necessities of the 
fGfW, fii- 887, 427, 439; viii. 24). lie new government (Gbey, debates, ix. 12, 30, 
promoted the soheme for a pi^otestant asso- 61,161,178,184). But he was eager to ei- 
aation, rejected all compromiae.s, and per- elude delinquents from pardon, and proposed 
sisted in demanding the acceptance of the thatacoupleofjudgesshouldbehanged atths 
eidusion bill ft'A. viii. 166,297,324). But gate of WestminsiorHall (I'i.ix. 261-6,316, 
with more discretion than many of his 379). Tlie language he used about the govem- 
friends, Harbord shrank from siipportirig ment of Charles if threatened to lead to a 
Honmouth's claims to the throne, and said duel, which the intervention of the house pre- 
that the only thing to bo done in case of vented (j6. ix. 284). tiarbord was promi- 
the succeseiou of a Homan catholic prince neut in all debates about Irish adairs, and 
was to make William of Urnngu protector, advocate'd a drastic ^stem of laud conusca- 
He (iarged his friend Henry Sidney, after- tion (ih. x. 40). In September 1689 he 
wardaEarlofHomnoy[(i.v.'l, to tell William followed Sohomberg to Ireland, where he 
that no man in the kingrlom wished him wrote a very do( ailed account of the coiidi- 
better,or was more his friend, and that none tion of the English army (Cal. State Pawrs, 
loved that ‘ honest plain-dealing people,’the Dom. 1689 00, pp. 276, 293). Schomborg 
Dutch, more than ho did. As early as 1680 explained to Harbord his reasons for re- 
hs thought of taking rofiige in Holland with maining in the entrenched camp at Dundalk 
his &mily, and it is possible that ho subsc- instead of attacking the Irish army (ib, p. 
fluently carried out this intention (Diary qf 299; AiXEStiimY, Memoirs, i. 262), Accord- 
Renry Sidney,!. BO', ii. 21), for ha soems ing to him the suiferings of the English 
to have been out of England during the troops were largely duo to Ilarhord’s nns- 
whole of James II's reign. In January management or avarice (pALEYMPLii, Me~ 
1080 Harbord was summoned to appear »7W/V»,ii. Appendix, pp. 177-80). Nevertha- 
beforo the privy council within fourteen less, though Harbord was removed from his 
days, but disobeyed the summons (Ellts, poet of paymaster in March 1090, he was 
Correspondence,!. 27). In the same year he appointed vice-treasurer of Ireland in No- 
served 08 a volunteer in tlio imperialist army vemher (Lv'Itbdlt.. ii. 24 j Cal, State Papers, 
at the siege of Buda, fell ill, and, desiring Dom. 1090-1, p. 167). 
toavailhimsolf of James II's proclamation of Harbord was also employed as a diploma- 
general pardon, petitioned for au e.xlen8ian list. In July 1600 be was sent to Holland 
oftimeinhisfavour(i{awltnsonilf>b'. A, 189, to apologise for the conduct of Torringlon 
f. 246; Saviii}, Correspondence, p. 297; A uto- at the battle of Beachy Head (ib. pp. 61,00 ; 
biography of Sir John liramston, p. 236). Ltm’EULi., ii, 70, 91). In November 1691, 
This was evidently refused, and in November at his own suggestion, he was appointed 
IGGSHarhordaccoinpaniod William of Orange ambassador to Turkey in order to mediate 
in his expedition to England. William up- between the sultan and the emperor, and to 
pointed him to act as commissary-goneral set the imperial forces free for the war with 
and to raise money in the west for the sup- Prance (Luttb-bu, ii. 807, 302, 380,499 ; 
port of the army (Ellis, Original Zetters,Ti. Kwvv, Fall dea Ilauses Stuart, v. 301, vi. 
iv, 180). Harbord was extremely bitter 67; Bubbl’t, iv. 178, ed. 1833), He died 
against James II, declaring publicly that he on his way at Belgrade on 81 July 1692 
and other supporters of thoprmcehadnoneed (Baibb, ii. 172; Lui'rBnLL, ii. 666), 
of the kind’s pardon, hut that they would Harhordmarricdtwice; drstiMary, dangh- 
bring the lung to ask pardon of them * for the ter and co-heiress of Arthur Duck of Chis- 
wrougs he had done’ (OLABDiTDOlf, Diary, wick, Middlesex, in 1661, Through her he 
Singer, ii. 217, 219, 221), Yet in spite of obtained a part of Grafton Park, Northamp- 
his attachment to William he protested toiishire, of which ho afterwards purchased 
vehemently against the proposal to reduce the remainder (Babbb, ii. 172; Cal. State 
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Papers, Dom. 1671-2, p, 2C4). Ho mamod, 
Bocondly, Catbexine, daughter of Edward 
JluBsell, and sister of Edward, earl of Oxford. 

By his first wife he liad three daughters, 
viz., Margaret, married Bohert King,_scconci 
haron Kingston [q. v.] ; Mary, married Sir 
Edward Aysoough of South Kelsey, Lin¬ 
colnshire; Grace, morried Thoniaa_ Hatcher 
of Kirby, Lincolnshire. Letilin, his daugh¬ 
ter by his second wife, married Sir Bowland 
Winn of Noslell Priory, Yorkshire. 

Horhord’s younger brother Charles, who 
was knighted by Charles If, was fii’st lieu¬ 
tenant of the Koyal James, and fell in the 
battle of Southwold, 28 May J672, refusing 
to desert his commander. Lord Sandwich. A 
monument to him is in Westminster Abbey 
(Pepts, Diary, ed. Wheatley, v. ]2‘1, viii. 
164, 312; Dabt, Westmonasterium, ii. 112). 

[Baker's History of Northaniptousliiro.ii. 172; 
other authorities giron in the artiule.] 

0. H. P. 

HARDINGE, Sib AKTTIUli hlD- 
WAJtD (1828 -1892), general, born 2 March 
1828, was second son olT lenry IJ ardinge, first 
viscount Hardinge [q. v.l, by Lady Emily 
Jane, seventh daughler of Robert Stewoi'b, 
first marexuis of Londonderry [q.v.J, and 
widow of John James. Charles Stewart, 
second viscount Hardinge [q. v. Siippl.], was 
his elder brothor. Arthur was educated at 
Eton, and commissioned as ensign in the 
4lBt foot on 7 June 1844. Its cxeluinged to 
the fiSrd foot on 28 June, and in July wont 
to India as aide-de-camp to his father, ai^ 
pointed governor-general. Ho served in the 
first SUiu war, and was present at the battles 
of Moodkee, Eorozoshali (whoro his liorso 
was shot), and Sohraon. II o was twice men¬ 
tioned in despat dies (Xondon Gazette, 23 Eeb. 
and 1 April 1846), and roceivud the medal 
with two clasps. IIo obtained a licutonancy 
in the 80th foot on 22 Dec. 184C, and a com¬ 
pany in the 16th foot on 1 Juno 1819. On 
22 June he exchanged to the Coldstream 
guards as lioiitonant and cajitain. 11 e passed 
through the senior department at Sandhurst, 
and obtained a certificate. 

He served on the quartermastor-gonerars 
staff in the Crimean war from 8 March 
1864 to 26 June 1866. Ho was present at 
the Alma with the first division, and was 
mentioned in deraatches (London Gazette, 
10 Oct. 1864). Efo was also at Balaclava 
and Inkermon and the fall of Sobastopol. 
He was given a brevet majority on 12 Dec. 
1664, and became captain and lieutonant- 
oolouel in his regiment on 20 Eeb. 1866. 
He received the medal with four clasps, the 
legion of honour (6th class), Medjidie (6th 
class), aqd tbo Turkish mcda], and was made 


C.B. on 2 Jan. 1867. On 26 Mov^R^ 
became brevet colonel. ^ ^ 

He was assistaiR quarterinaster-geneMl 

at Shomchfle and Dublin from 1 Oct S 
to 29 July 1868, when he was auu:S 
equerry to Prince Albert, onwhoseCS 
1801 he became eqiierry to the quean iS 
was promoted major in the Cold»tr.7 
guards on 10 Marih 1807, and UeuTeS 
colonel on 2 Sept. 1808. He went on hSf' 
pay on 4 Jan. 1871, and was promotS 
mmoi-genernl on 9 April. He ooimanarf 
a division m Bengal fi-om 22 Oct. 187.S^ 
27 Oct. 1878, and on his return to England 
he gave a lecture at the United Service 
Institution on the ‘Resnlle of Pield-flrinff 
in India ’ (Jonmml, xxiii. 402). He becama 
heutenant-gmieral on 1 Oct. 1877, and gene- 
ral on 1 April 1883. lie commanded the 
Bombay army from 80 March 1881 to 
11 Duo. 1886, and was governor of Gibraltar 
from 1 Nov. 1886 till 26 Sept. 1890 Ha 
was made K.O.B. on 9 Jan. 1886, and 
C.I.E. on the 22nd of the same month. The 
coloiieloy of the royal Inuisldlling fnailiera 
liiul been given to liim on 20 Nov. 1881 and 
on J 3 March 1886 he was transferred to the 
king’s royal rilles ns a colonel-commandant 
He was made colonel of the Coldatream 
guards 26 Eeb. 1800. 

He died on 16 .Tuly 1892 from injuries he 
had received in a oarringe accident at Wey¬ 
mouth nine days hofore. lie was buried at 
Eordcombe church, near Penehurst, Kent. 
()n 30 Dec. 1868 he married Mary Qeorgiana 
Erancea, eldest daughter of Lieutenant-colo¬ 
nel Auguatua Eredurlok Ellis, second son of 
the first Lord Seaford. They had, with three 
daughters, an only son, Sir Arthur Henry 
Hardinge, K.C.M.G., who was appointed 
Britisli minister at I >ru'..sclH in 1006. 

[Timos, 16 and 21 July 1862; Army Lists; 
Ijodgo's Peerage.] E. H. L. 


HARDINGE, CHARLES STEWAHT, 
second Viscount IIabuinqe (1822-1894) 
of Lahore and King’s Newton, eldest son of 
Sir Henry Hardinge, first viscount [q. v.l 
and elder brothor of Sir Arthur Edward 
Hardinge [q.v. RiippL], was bora in London 
on 12 Sent. 1822. llo was educated at 
Eton and destined for the armv, hut while 
a boy met with a severe accident which 
compelled him to use an artificial leg for 
the rest of his life. In 1840 he matricu¬ 
lated at Christ Church, Oxford, and gra¬ 
duated B. A. in 1844, Within a month after 
taking his degree he accompanied his father 
to India as private secretary, and was with 
him during all the period of his governor- 
generalship. $kom 8 Aup. 1861 to 1866 hp 
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Jf.P' Downpatridt in the oonserva- 
tite interest) and after his succession to the 
Metage (in 1866) he was under-sooretary for 
^ & Lord Derby's second administration 
/Ifareb 1868 to March 1869). lie never held 
again, but always remained a supporter 
of the conservative party. In 1868 he was 
appointed a trustee of the National Portrait 
feUety, and in 1876 chairman of the trustees, 
an office'whichhe actively filled till his death. 
Owing to hisfatber’sfriendshipwith Sir Fran¬ 
cis Grent (1803-1878) [q.v.] and Sir Rdwin 
^niy Landseer [q. v.], he was brought up 
among artistic associations, and was himself 
no mwin painter in water-colours. In 18-(7 
hia friends in England published a folio 
volume entitled ‘ Kecollootions of India,* 
consisting of twenty lithographs from his 
drawings made in India. The most interest¬ 
ing of wese are portraits of Sikh chieftains 
and risws of scenery in Ifashmir, then an 
almost nnlmown eounlry, wliich he visited 
in company with John Nieholaon(] 831-1867) 
[q.v.], afterwards the hero of Delhi, The 
originals liong among t he milil ary t rophies of 
his father on tho walls of South Parlt, nonr 
Panshurst. In 1891 lie coiitrihuted a brief 
memoir of his father to the ‘ lliilors of India ’ 
senes (Oicford. Clarendon Press). 

Hardinge died nt South Parle on 28 July 
1894, and was hurled in the ehurohyard of 
Fordcoinbe, Kent. IIe married, on 10 April 
1858, Lavinia, third daughter of Sir George 
Obarlea Bingham, third earl of Lucan [q. v. 
Suppl.], by whom he had a family of five sons 
and three daughters; she died on 16 Sept. 
1804. 

[Feisonnl knowledgo.] J. S. 0. 

HAEDT, MARY ANNE, Ladt (1896?- 
1891), novelist and traveller, was the only 
child of Charles MacDowell and Elisa, his 
second wife. She was born in Fit zroy Square, 
London, about 1896. Her father had died 
hre months before, and she was entirely 
educated at home under her mother's siipcr- 
iatendence. Shn became the second wile of 
Sir Thomas DufFus Hardy [^. v.] In rcoogni- 
tiQU of her husband’s services—ho died in 
1878—Jjadji Hardy received on 19 Juue 1879 
a pension or 1007. p, year From the civil list; it 
was augmented by 667. on 6 Fohrqary 1881. 

Although Lady Hardy had always been 
fond of writing, she did not turn seriously to 
literptnre until after her marriage. Her nrst 
importaat novel^ ‘ Paul Wynter's Sacriftce/ 
waa published in 1869. H lull'd O' success, 
and was translated into Frcjnoh, A new 
edition came out m 1881. Her next novel, 
'Daisy Nioholl' (1870), achieved a greet 
agcceaa in 4niericp, In 1880 apd 3881, re- 


roectively. Lady Hardy travelled in the 
United States. The tour brought forth two 
books. ‘ Through Cities and Prairie Lands: 
Slcelches of an American Tour,’ 1881, and 
* Down South,’ 1883. Lady Hardy wrote 
articles on social sulgects and short stories 
for various journals and magazines. She 
died on 19 May 1891 at 124 Portsdown 
Road, London, ond was hurled atWillesden. 

A portrait, painted during her early mar¬ 
ried life, passed into the possession of her 
daughter, Alias Iza Duffus Hardy. 

Other works are: 1. ‘‘War Notes froip 
tho Crimea,* 1866. 2. ‘ The Artist's Family: 
an Historical Romance,* 1867. 3. ‘ A Casual 
Acquaintance : a Novel founded on Fact,' 
1866, 2 vola. 4. ‘A Hero's Work,’ 1868, 
3 vola. 6. 'A Woman's Triumph,* 1872, 
8 vols. 6. 'Lizzie,* 1676, 3 vols. 7. 'Madge,' 
1898, 3 vola. 8. 'Beiyl Forteseno,’ 1881, 
S vols. 9.' In Sight of Land,’ 1886,3 vols. 

10. ‘ADangerousExperimenl,’ 1888, 3 vois. 

11, ‘A Buried Sin,* 1894, 3 vols. 

[Allihonc’s Diet. Biippl. ii. 7C4; Times, 
21 Aliiy 1891; Colloa’s Literaliico and the Pen¬ 
sion Lmt; private informAtion.] K. L. 

HARE, THOMAS (1800-1891), political 
reformer, burn on 28 March 1806, was the 

only son of A-Hare of Leigh, Dorset. 

On 14 Nov. 1828 he was admitted a student 
of the Inner Temple, and was called to the 
bar on 22 Nov. 1833. He practised in the 
chancery courts and from 1811 reported in 
Vice-chancetlorWigram’scourt. WitUHonry 
Iltid Niclioll and John Monson Oarrow be 
edited the first two volumes (1840 and 1R4S) 
of' Cases relating to Railways and Canals in 
tho Courts of Law and Equity, 1836-1840.’ 
Ilia reports of cases adjudged by Wigrem 
ware published in eleven volumes (1843- 
1868), and rank as Iwh authorities. He 
published in 1836 ‘ A 'Ireatise on Discovery 
of Evidence by Bill and Answer in Equity.’ 
A second edition,' adapted to tho supreme 
court of jiidicaluro acts and rules 1873 and 
1876/ was published by his eldest son, Shei-- 
lock Ilare, in 1876. In 1872 he was elected 
a bencher of his inn. 

Hare was appointed inspoctor of charities 
on 92 Oct. 1863, and on 7 Due. 1879 was 
created assistant commissioner with a seat 
at the board. On 21 Dec. 1887 he retired 
from ofllcial life. During these years he was 

S ed in reporting on the charities of tho 
cm, those on London filling in a oel- 
Iscfed form the third volume of the reports 
of the Royal City OhfU’ities Oommission. He 
was conspicuous for great industry, wide inte¬ 
rest in life, and clearness of intellectual vision. 
He belonged to the Atbenisnm and Political 
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Economy clubs, and to the last was actively 
interested in them. He died at Carlyle Man¬ 
sions, Chelsea, on 6 May 1891, and was buried 
at Hook, near Surbiton, on 9 May. A cross, 
designed by Seddon, was erected over bis 
grave. He married, first, in Dorsetshire on 
7 Aug. 1837, Mary, daughter of Thomas Sam¬ 
son of Kingston llussell. She died on 2d Oct. 
186C, and was buried in the churchyard of 
Brompton church. They had eight children. 
The eldest daughter, Marian, wife of the Bev, 
W. R. Andrews of Eastbourne, has written 
under the pseudonym of ‘ Christopher Hare;* 
the second daughter, Alice, married Professor 
Westlake. Hare married, secondly, on 4 April 
1872, Eleanor Bowes Benson (1833-1890), 
second sister of Edward Wliite Benson, arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury [q. v. SuppL], by whom 
he had issue Mary Eleanor (1874-1883). 

Haro's energies were concentrated in an 
attempt to devise a system wliich should 
secure proportional represental ion of all 
classes in the United Kingdom, including 
minorities, in the House of Commons and 
other electoral assemblies. Ilis views were 
set out at first in the ‘ Machinery of Bopre- 
sentatiou’ (1867, two editioits), and they 
were afterwards more fully developed in his 
' Treatise on the Election of Representatives, 
Parliamentary and Municipal’ (1869,18C1, 
1866, and 1873). A copious literature ^w 
up for the promotion of his system, wiich 
was generally regarded as too complicated for 
practical working, and many societies were 
formed for its propagation. John Stuart 
Mill commended it in the second edition of 
‘Thoughts on Parliamentary Reform,' and 
Henry Eawcett, who hold that in it ‘ lay the 
only remedy against the great danger of an 
oppression of minorities,’ brought out in 1800 
a pamphlet entitled ‘ Mr. Hare's Reform Bill 
simplified and explained ’ (STnpiiEif, Ji\fe 
Fawcett, pp. 170,186, 401). 

Hare’s other works included a pamphlet 
in support of the relaxation of the naviga¬ 
tion laws, published in 1826 at the request 
of Iluskisson; 'The Development of the 
Wealth of India,’ a reprint from ‘Mac¬ 
millan's Magazine,’] 861; ‘ Usque ad Ooeinra,’ 

‘ Thoughts on the Dwellings of the People,’ 

‘ Local Government in the Metropolis,’ 1803; 
‘The Distribution of Seats in Parliament,' 
1879: and ‘ London Municipal Reform,’ 1883, 
wbich contained many papers be had pre¬ 
viously published on that question. He 
contributed to Alfred Hill's volume of* Essays 
upon Educational Subjects ’ a paper on ' En- 
dovnuents created for the Apprenticeship of 
Children.’ 

[Benchers of Inner Temple, p. 123; Times, 
7May 1801,pp. 1,5; Athenomm, 16Mnyl801,pp. 


pedigree; Benson's ArchbishopBemri 5 ?/ 
87, ii. 284-98, 399 ; private in^ormS l ’ 

W.P.C. 

HARGRAVES, EDWARD TTixr 
MOND (1816-1891). pioneer o^ia-S 
in Australia, the third son of John eXuS 
Hargraves, o lieutenant of the Sussex militU 
was born at Stoke Cottage, Gosport.on 70 rt 

1816 . AfterschoolingatljlMghtSLi 

young Hargraves soiled for Australia on a 
merchant vessel in 1832. Next year he sailed 
for Torres Straits in the Clementine in search 
of b6che-de-mor and tortoise-shell. Die crew 
were sUdoken with yellow fever, and twenty 
out of twenty-seven died nt Batavia, whenw 
the survivors were conveyed to Europe. In 
1834nnrgravo8 Bailed again for Sydney, and 
was engnged in sboep-fiirmlng for nearly 
fifteen years. In July 1849 he sailed for the 
California gold-diggings, and was struck by 
the resemblance of the geological formations 
there to the quarf a rocks on the west side of 
the Blue Mountains in New South Wales. 
Sir Paul Edmund do Straeleoki [q. v.] had 
discovered some gold-hearing quarts in this 
district ns enrly ns 1839, and fiveyenrs later, 
in a presidential address to the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society, Sir Roderick Jfurchison 
had deduced from data supplied by Strieleoki 
and others the fact that large auriferous de¬ 
posits might be looked for in a formation such 
as that of the Blue Mountains. The suspicion 
that New South Woles would prove a rich 
goldfield had therefore been 'in the air'for 
some time, but nothing whatever had yet 
been achieved in the way of practical ex¬ 
periment, still loss of realisation. HB^ 
graves sailed from California with this 
object in view at the close of 1860. On 
13' Feb. 1861 two men. Lister and Toms, 
whom he had inslructed in the process of 
cradle-wanhing, discovered gold at Lewis 
Ponds Creek, near Bathurst, where Har¬ 
graves had pre'dioted it. He was the first 
at the beginning of April 1861 to make 
known to the colonial secretary at Sydney, 
(Sir) Edward Deas Thomson [q. v.], the 
existence of the precious metal in large 
quantity. After receiving his evidence, 
Thomson is said to have remarked: ‘If what 
you say is coiToct, Mr. Hargraves, we have 
got a goldfield. It will slop the emigration 



a day, and on 6 Oct. 1863, ns a reward 
for his communication, he was granted a 
sum of lOjOOOf. by the legislative counml 
of Sydney. In 1864 he visited England 
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j .yaa pi'osented to Queen A’ictorin. In 1863 he was elected annual president of the 
1P55 appeared his mediocre and unprot end- Parisian iledicnl Kocicty. lie subsequently 
• ? wOTE ‘ Australia and its Goldfields: a spent two years in Germany at the uni- 
flwtoricai Sketch of the Progress of the versities of 'Wurzburg (under Virdiow), 
wralion Colonies . . . with a imrticulnr Giessen (under Liebig), Berlin, Vienna, and 
iraount of the recent Gold Discoveries . . . Heidelberg. When he was studying in 
to which are added Notices on the Use and Vienna, during the height of the Crimean 
Working of Gold in Ancient and Modem excitement, ho attempted to join the army 
Times' (with a map and a portrait of liar- of Omar I'asha as a civil surgeon, but, tra- 
oraves) London, 1836, 8vo. Hargraves re- veiling with an hregulor passport, he was 
mmed to live in Sydney, and was in 1877 arrested, and narrowly escaped being shot as 
Toted a pension of 2601. by the New South a spy. 

Wales parliament. He died at Forest Lodge, Ills foreign study well qualided him for 
Sydney, on 29 Oct. 1891, leaving iaauc two the lectureship on practiofd physiology and 
sons and three daughters. histology at University College, to which he 

fAustralasian Bibliognipliy, Sydney, 1803; 'svas appointed on his return from Padua in 
Sjdaey Herald, 31 Oct. 1891; MonnoU’e 1865. He was also made curator of the ana- 
Austr.ihisian Biography, p. 210 ; Hanton’s tomical museum at University College, and 
Aastralian Dietinnnry of Dates; Slysolocki's in 1866 ho started practice in Noltingliam 
Discovery ofGold and Silver in Australia, 1850; Place. In 1868 ho was elected a fellow of the 
North British Beview, August 1861; Times, Chemical Society, and fallow of the College 
25 OcL 1883, 9 and 12_Jnn. 1864; BuscUns of Physicians of Edinburgh, ond he read at 
Hilt, of Australia, 1883, u. 001 soq.) 1. S. uieoting of theBrilish Association 

SABLBY, GEOHGE (1829-1890), phy- a paper in which he showed that pure pan- 
eician, only son of Georpo Borolay llarluy creatinewoscapableofdigestingbothstarchy 
sod Margaret Macbenth, was born at Harley and albuminous substances. In 1850 he 
House, Haddington, in East Lothian, on became nrofesaor of medical jurisprudence at 
13 Feb. 1829, His fatlier was sixty-lliree at Univensily College in the place of Dr. Alfred 
the time of Jus birth, and his mother was Carpenter [q. v. Snppl,],nnd in 1860 phyai- 
foity. His father died snnii afterwards, and cian to the hospital. These appointments 
ho was hronghl up by liis mol her and grand- he held till eyu trouble obliged uim to re- 
mother, Mrs. Maoboath. He received his sign thorn. In 1802 he received the tri- 
early education at tiio Haddington burgh eniiial prise of fifty guineas of the Hoyal 
schools, and at the Hill Stroet Institution, College of Surgoons of England for his re- 
Edinburgh, and aubsoqueutly proceeded to searches into the anatomy and physiology of 
the university of Edinburgh, where he matrl- the suprarenal bodies, 
culatedattheageof seventeen and graduated While at Heidelberg Harley had spent 
IT.D. in August ISOO. much time in studying in Bunseu’s laboratory 

After acting for fifteen months as house the methods of gas analysis. After his 
surgeon and resident physician to the Edin- return to England he mode researches on 
burgh Royal Infirmary, Harley spent two the chemistry of respiration. Some of the 
years in Paris, working in the physiological reaulte were published in the 'Philosophical 
and chemical laboratoiues of Charloa Hollfus, Transactions,' and had much to do with his 
■Verdeil, and Wurtz. IIo made many obsor- election to the followsliip of the Eoyal 
vations, which were recorded in the ' Chimie Society in 1806 nt the ago of thirty-six. 
Anatomique ’ of Robin and Verdeil, Among Tn 1861 he was elected follow of the Koyal 
these tlie most notable were the recognition Collego of Physicians; he afterwards held 
of iron as a constant constituent of the urine, the post of examiner in anatomy and phyaio- 
and the observation tiiat the cherry colour of logy in the college. Ho also became cori'e- 
notmal human urine was duo to urohoomatin sponding mombor of numerous foreign 
(Fharumeeutieal Journal, 1862). lie next scientific societies. 

worked in the physiological laboratory of In 1861 Harley took on active shore in the 

tbeGoll6gedeFranco,atfir8tundorMagendie labours of tho commtiteo of the Royal 
and then under Claude Bernard, whose Medical and Chirurgical Society appointed 
pahlicalious on tho inlluenco of the liver in to study the subject of suspended animation, 
the production of diabotes led Harley to by drowning, hanging, &c. The experiments 
undertake research as to the eiTects of stimu- were carried out in his laboratory at Uni- 
lation of nerves on the production of sugar varsity Collego, as were those fbr the com- 
hy the liver. During his two years’ rasi- mittee of the same society on chloroform, 
dence in Paris he was almost entirely oeou- (1861), of which Horley was also a mem- 
piad with physiological researches, and in 'bor. IIo energetically aided in founding 
m. XXII.—SUP. 8 a 
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the British Institute of Preventive Medi¬ 
cine. 

Harley made careful researches into the 
action of strychnine, and on the ordeal beau 
of Old Calabar (^oyal Mediao-Chinirgical 
Trmsaotims, 1863), and in 1864 read a paper 
to the British Association on the ‘ Poisoned 
Arrows of Savage Man,’ in which he demon¬ 
strated the nature of the poisons used—in 
Borneo the heart-paralysing poison of the upas 
tree, in Guinea the limb-paralysing poison of 
Wourali. He was the first to demonstrate 
that strychnia and wourali (arrow-poison) 
have the property of reciprocally neutral¬ 
ising the loxio efiects of each other. In 
August 1863 he furnished the Hi'itish 
Medical Association with an account of the 
botanical characters and therapeutical cha¬ 
racters of the ordeal bean, which was trans¬ 
lated into Prench, and published by Professor 
liohin in the * Journal d’Anatomie et de 
Plwsiologie ’ of Paris. 

Ilarley was a man of many hobbies. He 
invented a microscope which by a simple ad¬ 
justment could be transformed Ibom ansono- 
cular into a binocular or into a polarising 
instrument, either of a high or a low power. 
He tried hard to reform English ortho¬ 
graphy, and published a booh entitled * The 
Simplification of English Spelling ’ (1877), 
in which he advocated the total omission of 
redundant and useless duplicated consouants 
from all words except personal names. 

Harley died suddenly from rupture of a 
coronary artery and hoemorrhage into the 
pericardium on 37 Oct. 1896 at his house, 
77 (now 36) Harley Street. Ills body was 
cremated at Woking on 30 Oct., and the 
lemains buried at Hiugsbhry Old Church on 
the same day. He married Emma Jessie, 
daughter of James Mu 8 pratt[q.T.]of Seaforth 
Hall, near Liverpool. She survived him 
with three children, viz., Yaughan Harley, 
M.D.; Ethel (Mrs. Alec Tweedie, the au¬ 
thoress) ; and Olga Harley. 

Harley contributed a large number of 
papers to various scientific periodicals. His 
most important publications treated of 
the diseases of the liver. In 18GS he pub¬ 
lished ‘Jaundice, its Pathology and Treat¬ 
ment.’ This he eventually replaced in 1883 
by his book on ‘Diseases of the Liver,’ in 
which he focussed all his experience. This 
book was reprinted in Canadaand in America, 
and was translated into German by Dr. J. 
Erans of Carlsbad. In 1886 he published a 
pamphlet on' Sounding for GaU Stones,’ and 
m the following year a work on ‘Inflamma¬ 
tion of the Liver,’ in which he advocated 

E unctufe of the capsule in congestive liver 
iduration, and ‘hepatic phlebotomy’ for 


acute hepatitis. In 1868 
Georp t Brown, brought out a b^k os 
‘Hidology,’being the demonstrations which 
Dr. Harley had given at University cXm 
The second edition of the book Dr Hatli' 
edited himself. _ Subsequently, during & 
period of rest in dai-k rooms, owing to ! 
breakdown of eyesight, he dictated to an 
amanuensis a hook which he nnbliahB .1 i- 
1872 entitled ‘ The Urine and fts Derwe^ 
ments j * this work was reprinted in Athb.?. . 
and translated into French and Italian H 
1869 he became editor of a new year-book 
on medicine and surgery, brought out by the 
New Sydenham Society, with the view of 
keeping an epitome of soienoe applied to prac¬ 
tical medicine; he worked for its succbm un¬ 
ceasingly for some years. 

[Qeorgo Harley. F.E.S., the Life of a London 
Physician, edited by his daughter, Mrs. Alec 
Tweedie (The Scientific Press}, 1899' The 
Lancet, 7 Nov. 1896; The British Medical'Jour¬ 
nal, 31 Get. 1896; Eecords of the Hoyal Society 
and Boyal College of Physicians; private infoi- 
niation.] W. 'W. 'W. 


HARMAN, SiB GEORGE BYNG 
(1830-1892), lieutenant-mneral, bora 
80 Jan. 1830, was the son of John Harman 
of Chester Square, London, and Moor Hall, 
Oookham, Berkshire. He was educated at 
Marlborough College (1844-6), and was com- 
misHioned as ensign in the S4th foot on 
18 Sept. 1849. He was promoted lieutenant 
on 21 .Tune 1860, and captain on 19 June 
1866. After serving with his regiment in 
the Ionian Islands and West Indies, he went 
with it to tho Orimea in December 1864. It 
was assigned to the light division, snd took 
part in the assault of the Redan on 18 June 
1866 , where Ilayman received seven severe 
wounds. He wae mentioned in despatches, 
and obtained the medal with clasp, the 
Tui’kish medal, the Medjidie ( 6 th class), 
and a brevet majority on 2 Nov. 1856. 

He served with the 34th in India during 
the mutiny, and was present at Windham’s 
action with the Gwalior contingent at Oawn- 
pore, and at the siege and capture of Luck¬ 
now. He received the medal with clasp, and 
was given an unattached majority on 4 June 
1868. He was assistaut-insiiector of volun¬ 
teers from 18 Feb. 1860 to 8 March 1866, 
when hewasmadebfevet lieutenant-colonel. 
He served on the stafif in the West Indies 
from lO June 1866 to 30 April 1872, first as 
assistant military secretary, and afterwards as 
deputy adjutant-general. He became brevet 
colonel on 2 June 1871. On 1 May 1872 
he was given an unattached lieutenant- 
colouelcy, and on 1 April 1873 be was 


to the command of a brigade 
1874, and 

*to Ifitli waa made assistant adjiilant- 
St Aldei-sbot. On 1 J.«i. 1878 be 
toMand as deputy adjutant-general. 
Be was promoted major-general on 14 New. 
iftSl Wfts plwod on tho st&ii of ths 
Ukionary force in Egypt on 3 Sept. 
^ He commanded the garrison or Alex- 
uJris, was included in the thanks of parlia¬ 
ment and received the medal and bronze 
' On 18 April 1883 he -was appointed 

. *. _ MAViavtnl nf. Viainr^ 


^made O.B. on 24 May 1881, and K.aB. 
on 21 June 1887. A distinguished service 
■j—inn was given to him on 17 April 1889, 
^ he was promoted lieutenant-genei'ol on 
1 April 1890, He was still serving on the 
etaff at headquarters when he died in South 
yp „ ,;,i) rf.nTi on 9 March 1802. Ho married 
in 1863 Helen, daughter of John Tonga of 
SuthoTOUgh Castle and Edenhridge, Xout; 
lie eurvived him. 

[^mes, 10 March 1802; Marlborough Ooll. 
B^^ster.p, 10; Army Lists.] H. M. L. 

EABJEHS. Sib AUGUSTUS HENRY 
QLOSSOP (1862-1806), actor, impresario, 
end dramatist, the son of Augustus Glossop 
Hania [q.v.l, was horn in the Rue Taithout, 
Paris, in 1863. After a short cxporionca of 
oosimeroe, he played in BepI umber 1873 Mill- 
folm in a revival at the Theatre llojyal, Man- 
cheater, of ‘ Macbeth.’ AI tlie AmpIiithoatTe, 
liTsrpool, in juvenile and light comedy 
parts, he supported Horiy Sullivan (q. v,] 
He then heoame, under Maplcson, assistant 
stage-manager, and afterwards mani^r, at 
Oovnnt Garden. lie produced in 1870 Blan- 
^ard's Crystal Palace pouioinime, ‘Sind- 
bad the Sailor,’ At the Criterion he was, 
81 Match 1877, the original Harry Oreou- 
lanes in‘Pink Dominoes.’ In 1879 he be¬ 
came the lessee of Drury Lane, but it was 
some time before ho could carry out his 
abhitious and well-planned schoinos. On 
31 July 1880 he produced tho ‘World,’ by 
himself, Paul Moritt, and Henry Fettitt, a 
^ctacular melodrama, which was sucoooded, 
6 Aug, 1881, by ‘Youth,’ by the same 
authors, ‘ Pluolt,’ W Harris and Peltitt, 
came in 1883; ‘ A Sailor and his Lass,’ in 
eoUaloration with Robert Buchanan, and 
‘Praadom,’ with Rowe, in 1888 j ‘ Human 
Nature,’ with Pettitt, 1886; ‘A Run of 
Luck,’with the same, 1886; ‘ Pleasure,’with 
Meritt,1837; Uie ‘Armada,’ with Hamilton, 
1888| the ‘ Royal Oak,’ with the samo, 1880; 
‘A Million of Money,’ with Pettitt, 1890; 


*A Sailor and his Loss,' by Pettitt aloile, 
1801; the ‘Prodigal Daughter,’with Pettitt, 
1893; ‘A Life oi Ploasui'e,’with the same, 
1893; the ‘ Derby Winner,’ with 0. Raleigh 
and fl. Hamilton, 1894; and ‘ Cheer, Boys, 
Cheer,’ by the same, 1896. The populanty 
of most of these and that of the panto- 
; mimes, which were on a scale of unexampled 
splendour, raised Drury Lane to the highest 
point of prosperity. No less remarkable was 
Harris’s success with opera. Beginning at 
Drury Lane with ‘ Lohenj^in ’ in 1887, he 
produced, at one or other of the great houses, 
operas such as ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ ‘Fal- 
ataff,’ ‘ 1 Pagliacoi,’ ‘ I Rantzau,’ ‘La Navar- 
roiae,’ with great splendour and with the 
finest obtainablo cast. For tragedy he en¬ 
gaged liistoriand John McCullough, whom, 
in ‘ Yirginius,’ he supported as Icilius, the 
Soxe-Meiningen company, and the Grand- 
Ducal company of Soxe-Coburg and Gotha. 
Bidofatigable in labour, he managed three, 
and sometimes four, of the principal Lon¬ 
don theatres at the samo time. The spring 
of 1891 thus saw him at the same time 
manager of Her Maiesty’s, Covent Garden, 
Drury Lane, and tJie Olympic. lie wna 
the first inomhor of tho London County 
Council for tho Strand division, and a mem- 
hor of tho committee on theatres and music 
halls; was sherifi' of London in 1890-1, 
and was Icnightud on the occasion of the visit 
of tho German emperor, These manifold 
occupations ovurtuxud his strength, and he 
died at the Pavilion Hotel, Folkestone, on 
22 Juno 1806. 11 arris had a genius for 
stngo management, in which in his time he 
had no English equal. Tie had few gifts as 


Florence Edgecombe lienJlo, who survived 
him, marrying in 1904 Edward Teny, the 
well-known actor. His sisters NeUy and 
Maria and his brother Charles were also 
oonnoctod with the stage. 

[PoTBonal recollections; Scott and Howard’s 
Blancliurd; Puscou's Dramatic List; Dramatic 
Poorago; Men of the Time, Hth ed,; Alhenteum, 
27 June 1806; Tho Thoatre, July 1800, and 
vnriouB yeore.] J. K. 

HARRIS, GEORGE (1800-1890), au¬ 
thor, born nt Rugby on. 6 May 1809, was the 
eldest son of George Harris (/i. 16 Jim. 
1800), a solicitor of that town, by his yf'ifo 
Christabolla, only daughter of Rear-admiral 
William Chambers (a. 28 Sept. 1829). On 
6 May 1820 be entered Rugby School. He 
was a delicate child and Buffered from rough 
treatment wliile at tho echool, which ho left 
to join the Spartiate, thefiagship of Admiral 
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Sir George Eyre, as a midsliipnian. lie 
was, however, unable to endure the hard¬ 
ships of a life on board ship, and, being 
attacked by illness before the vessel sailed, 
gave up the idea of entering the navy. 
After some unpleasant expciiences _ at a 
private school at Totnes in Devonsliire he 
was articled to his father in 1825. On the 
expiry of his art ides in 1832 he was admitted 
attorney, and in January 1831 became a 
partner in his father's firm. Life at Eugby, 
however, was distast oful to him; he was pos¬ 
sessed by ambition for literary success and a 
desire for London life; and on 22 June 1838 
he gave up his prospects and quitted the 
firm. 

After a sojourn in London of little more 
than a year, during which he wrote for the 
‘ British and Foreign Review ’ and other 
journals, and entered at Trinity Hall, Cam¬ 
bridge, he accepted the post of editor of the 
‘Hull Times’ on 11 Sept. 1830. An attack 
on the Hull railway lino led to his resigna¬ 
tion on 21 Sept. 1840, and he determined 
to devote his attention to preparing for the 
bar. lie entered the Middle Temple in 
Hecember 1839, and was called to the bar 
on 13 Jan. 1813. Ho went the midland 
circuit, but obtained no great practice. In 
1847 lie published his ‘ Life of Lord-chan¬ 
cellor Ilardwicke’ (London, 3 vols. 8vo), 
on which he had been at work for nearly 
three years. It was dedicated to the prince 
consort, who had taken some interest in the 
progress of the book, was well received by 
the critics, but had no sale. Harris liod 
neglected his practice at the bar during the 
preparation of the work, he was disappointed 
lu hopes of patronage from the Earl of Ilard¬ 
wicke, who had taken a groat interest in his 
labours, and he had lost money in railway 
speculations, lie consequently found liiin- 
self in great dnancial straila, from which he 
was only delivered hy his marriage with Miss 
Elizabeth Innes in 1848, a union which placed 
him beyond anxiety in money mo tiers, and 
gave him a wife to whom ho became sincerely 
uttttclied. 

In April 1863 Harris filled the ofiieo of 
deputy county-court judge of the Bristol 
district, and early in 1861 he became acting 
judge of tho county court at Birmingham. In 
1862 he was appointed registrar of the court 
of banln'uptcy at Manchester, a post which 
he retained until 1868, when ill-health com¬ 
pelled him to retire on a pension. In the 
meantime he had turned his attention to 
the possibility of rendering accessible manu¬ 
scripts and historical documents scattered 
throughout the country in private hands. 
He had himself had experience of the diifi- 


culties attending historical research win. 
compiling his ‘Life of Hardwicke,’S 

gradually the idea of an official commisai™ 
to invostigate and catalogue manusetiuta of 
hisloricol interest in private collections 
shaped itself in his mmd. In 1867 he first 
brought forward his idea in a paper read at 
Birmingham in October before the Law 
Amendment Society, and entitled "The 
Manuscript Treasures of this Country and 

the best Means of rendering them available ’ 

The paper was published m the ‘Transact 
tious of the Natioiiol Association for "the 
rromotion of Social Science,’ a society 
founded under the patronage of Loril 
Brougham in 1867, of which Harris was an 
original member. In this paper Harris 
suggested the formation of a committee for 
the purpose of cataloguing and arrangbg 
manuscripts in private hnnda. The project 
was taken up by Lord Brougham, and 
Harris himself laboured to forward it. A 
memorial was presented to Lord Palmerston 
on 9 .July 1869 by a depul iition with Harris 
os spokesman. Palmerslon was interested 
but the project met with much opposition’ 
and the commission was not finally issued 
until 2 April 1869, since which date the 
work of invesligation has steadily pro¬ 
ceeded. Harris, liowevcr, had little or no 
connection with the project after its tem¬ 
porary failure in 1859, 

In 1808 Ilnrris was deprived of a power¬ 
ful friend and patron hy (he death of Lord 
Brougham, llo contributed a ' Memoir of 
Lord Brougham,’ compiled partly from per¬ 
sonal recoiled ions, to tho ‘Law Magazine 
and Review.’ It was afterwarde ewarately 
published (Loudon, 1868, 8voJ. In 1676 
he brought out his * Philosophical Treatise 
on the Nature and Constitution of Man ’ 
(London, 2 vols. 8vo), a work on which ke 
hud been engaged intermittently for forty- 
tliree years. While many of his theories 
wore novel, his general treatment of the 
subject showed a singular tendency to re¬ 
vert to tho principles and terminology of the 
modifoval schoolmen, and ho completely 
ignored the methods and conclusions of mo¬ 
dern scientific psychology. 

Ilnrris w'as nn active member of the 
Anthropological Society of London, aud in 
1871 was chosen a vice-president, _o position 
which he retained on the formation of tho 
Anthropological Institute in that year hy 
the union of the Anthropological Society 
and the Ethnological Society, In 1876, 
thinking that the Anthropological Institute 
‘ did not give sufficient attention to psycho¬ 
logical subjocta,’ he joined Edward William 
Cox [q. V.] in founding the Psychological 
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lie becivme a vioe-presi- 

^*Tnl888 Hams issued hU egotistical ‘ Auto- 
WoMaphy’ (London, 8vo) for private circu- 
It consists chiefly of extracts from 
lia diary, which he kept regularly from 
lf!3S and contains a preface by lus friend 
Beniamin Ward Richardson [a. v. 
] He died at NortliolL in Middlosex 


on 


"*^^6'Vov.' 18W, at his residence, Iselipps, 


m old manor-house, which ho had bougut 
!nd enlarged. On 12 Dec. 1848 ho married 
at Bathwick Church, Bath, Elisabeth, only 
.ntriving child of George Innes («f. 17 .Tuly 
1842 ), master of the King’s School at War- 
ffickand rector of Ililpertoii in “Will shire. 

Pf MilpR the works already mentioned, 
Harris was tke author of: 1. ‘The True 
Thi-orv of Representation in a State,’ Lon¬ 
don 1852, 8vo ; 2nd edit. 1857, 2 ‘Civi- 
limtion considered ns a Science, in relation 
to its Essence, its Elements, and ils End,' 
London, 1861, 8vo; 2nd od. 1872. 3. ‘Priu- 
cipia Prima Legum; or, on Examination 
and A-nalvsia of the Elemonlnry Principles 

1 n _ /_i__ .1. • 



and Man,' London, 1809,2 vola. 8vo. fl, < Sti- 
pemstural Phenomena: Tests adapted to de¬ 
termine the Truth of Supernatural Pheno¬ 
mena,’London, 187-J, 8vo, lie contributed 
many papers to the ‘ Journal of thn Antliro- 

S logical Society ’ and to ‘ Modern Thought,’ 
3 wrote numerous legal hiographies for j/ke 
'Law Slaganino and Law Review,’including 
those of Lord Westbury, Tjord Oranworth, 
Lord-chiof-boron I’ollook, and Lord Wona- 
leydale. 

[Harris’s Aulobiogrnpliy; .Toiirnal of tho An¬ 
thropological InstitiUa, lflOO-1, XX. 100-200; 
TheBiograpli, 1880, iv. 06-100; Rugby School 
Reg. 1881, i. 141; Men of tho Time, 1887; 
ChamboH's Short Momoir of Oooigo Karris (tho 
elder), 1866.] E. I. C. 

HABEOWBY, EAiiii op. [See Rtdbb, 
Budiby Frvnois Stuabt, 1 831-1900. J 

HART, ERNEST ABRAHAM (1835- 
1898), medical ionrnalist and reformer, the 
second son of Septimus Hart, dentist, was 
bom nt Knightebridge, London, on 26 Juno 
1835. He was educated at tho City of Lon¬ 
don echool, whore ho gained, among other 
prizes, the Ohamhorl alu Scot t theology prize, 
thongh, ns a Jew, he restricted his answers 
to the two questions dealing with tho Old 
Testament, lie hocamoenptainof tho school 
and Lomhort Jones scholar at tho early ago 
of thirteen, end was thus eligible, for elec¬ 
tion at Queens’ Oollogo, Cambridge. llelL- 


glous dUahilities decided him not to enter 
the university, and he obtained permission 
to employ his school scholarship for the 
study of medicine. He entered as a student 
at St. George’s Hospital, receiving part of 
Mr medical education at Mr. Samuel Lane’s 
school of medicine in Groavenor Place, 
where he carried olF all the prizes, and was 
appointed a demonstrator in his third year. 

lie was admitted a member of the Iloyal 
College of Surgeons of England in 1856, and 
held the oflicc of house surgeon at St. Mary’s 
Hospital, afterwards becoming associated 
for a short timo with Mr. WiUiam Coulson 
in the general practice wliich he carried on 
in Erctleriok Place, Old Jewry. For two 
years he acted as surgical registrar and 
demonstrator of anatomy at St. George’s 
Hospital, and on 8 Fob. 1860 he was ap¬ 
pointed junior surgeon at tho West London 
lloapital, becoming full surgeon on 12 Sept, 
1860, and resigning 10 Feb. 1863. lie then 
returned to St. Dfary’s Hospital as ophthal¬ 
mic surgeon (1863^8), aurol aurgeon (1806- 
1868), and dean of the medical scliool (1868- 
1808). 

Ilarl’e editorial labours began in 1863, 
when he was employed to rend and correct 
tho proofs, and to assist in the literary de¬ 
partment of the ‘Lancet,’ but his literary 
work commenced when, ns a boy, ho wrote 
articles in‘Good Words,’ and notably one 
in ‘ Fraser’s Magazine ’ in March 1864 on tho 
British Jews, which attracted notice. In 
1866 tho council of tho British hreclicnl As¬ 
sociation invited him to edit thu ' British 
Medical .Tournal,’ a position ho accepted 
and tilled with tho highest credit until his 
death. For many years Hurt was on inti¬ 
mate terms with Oeorgo Smith, head of the 
firm of Smith, Elder, & Co., and lie advised 
Smith in tho publication of medical litora- 
ture, which tho firm bogan in 1872, For 
many years, too, ho edited for Smith, Elder, 
& Co. two weekly periodicals, tho ‘ Medical 
Record,’ which was etartod in .Tnimary 1878, 
and the ‘ Sanitary Record,' which began in 
July 1874. The ‘Modionl Record _’. pfained 
repnto in medical circles by the coiuousness 
of its ronorts of foreign medical practice. 
It was 11 art who first brought to Smith’s 
notice tho possibilities of developing the 
Apnllinaris spring. 

llo hold tue oillco of president of the 
Harveinn Society of London in 1868, and in 
1893 the honorary degree of B.O.L. was con¬ 
ferred upon him by the university of Durham. 
Hart died at Brighton on 7 Jan. 1808; liis 
body was cremated at Woking, A three- 
quavtor-lonn 111 portrait by Franlt Hqll, R.A., 
was painted in 1883 by subscription, and 
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was presented to Mrs. Hurt. There is a treating aneurysm of the popliteal artervb 
better likeness in the picture by Solomon bending the knee-joint, and he achievedeon 
J. Solomon, H.A., of ‘ A Welcome Home siderable success in ophthalmic practiw 
Dinner at Sir Henry Thompson’s,’ which The chief energy of his life however 

was exhibited at the Royal Academy in was devoted to furthering the interests of th’ 

1893, and came into the possession of Mrs. British Medical Association. Whenheflm 
Hart. He was twice married: first, in June entered upon his duties os editor ofths 
1866, to Rosetta, daughter of Nathaniel |British Medical Journal’ the association 

Ijovy; and secondly, m 1872, to Alice, included about 2,000 members; when he died 

daughter of A. W. Rowlands of Lower there were upiyords of 19,000. The ‘Jour- 
Sydenham, He left no children. nal’ then consisted of twenty pages a week- 

Hart was before all things a journalist he increased tho size of each sheet and pnhl 
and an organiser. He was also a sonitai^ lished sixty-four pages. As chairman ofths 
reformer, a political economist, a surgeon, parliamentary bills committee of the Brithh 
and an art collector of no mean capacity. Medical Association (1872-97), he systema- 
His first and last efforts were devoted to tieally studied and fearlessly criticised all 
improving the social position of the medical proposals for legislation affecting the medical 
profession. In 1864 be led the agitation proleesion and the public health of the com- 
which compelled the admiralty to remove munity, and he was a strong supporter later 
naval assistant surgeons from tho 'cockpit’ in his life of the mediqal education of 
to more fitting quarters; in 1888 lie mado women. 

strenuous efforts to ameliorate the lot of From 1884 he collected a series of objects 
military medical officers; and in 1892 he belonging to almost every branch of ait and 
called attention to the gricvoucos of the art industry in Japan. 'The collection was 
Irish dispensary doctors. exhibited at the rooms of the Society for the 

He was occupied throughout liia life with Enconragemeut of Art, Sciences, and Corn- 
questions of sanitary reform. Ilia earliest merce in 1886, and at the jubilee exhibition 
investigations were earned out in connection at Saltaire and elsewhere, 
with the 'Lancet’ commission upon the Hart published numerous addresses,lec- 
nursing of the flick poor in the metropolitan tures, pamphlets, and other works. The 
workhouse infirmaries. His expoBuro in more important are: 1. 'On Diphtheria,’ 
1872 of the wickedness attending tho syst om 1859,12mo. 2. ' On some of the Forms of 
of baby farmingwae instrumentalin leading Diseaees of tlio Eye,’ 1864, Svo. 3.'A 
to the passage of an act for the protection of Manual of Public Health,’ 1874, 8to. 
infant life, made more stringent by tho 4. ‘Hypnotism and the New Witchcraft,’ 
amendments of 1897. Coflee taverns, the 1893, 8vo; new and enlarg^ed edition en- 
National Health Society, the abatement of tilled ‘ llypnotiem, hlesmerism, and the 
the smoke nuisance in large towns, and New Witchcraft,’ 1806, Svo. 6. ‘Essays 
efforts to secure the bettor training and on Stale Medicine,’ 2 pts. 1804, Svo. He 
regulation of plumbers, hod his strongest also originated in 1897 a series of hiogia- 
support. He was keenly alive to tho advaii- pbics entitled ' Masters of Medicine.’ 
tages of vaccination, and never wavered in rpersonal knowledge; British Medical Jonr- 
advocating it as a duty the state owed to jggg. Jewish Cbronida, U Jan. 1898; 

.the people. He founded in 1883 the Medi- private information.] D’A. P. 

cal Sickness, Annuity, and Life Assurance 

Society, which soon became a financial sue- HART, JOHN (1809-1873), pioneer 
cess. In 1894 he was engaged in a cam- colonist and premier of South Australia, 
paign against the system of barrack schools, was born in Great Britain on 26 Feb. 1809, 
in which hundreds of pauper children and apparently wont to sea as a boy; he 
were herded together until they became first sighted South Australia when in 1834 
eulyect to chronic disease, and wWe they and 1835 he was employed on a sealer along 
were drilled until they wore little better the south coast of the colony. His eeomm- 
than automata. He was urgent in every ship attracted the notice of a Tasmanian 
matter which could prevent the spread of merchant, who early in 1836 sent him fo 
disease, and in 1894-6, in the course of a London to buy a vessel for the colonial 
.visit tp India, he presented the unique spec-- trade. On 1 Sept. 1836 he left England fpr 
tacle of a Jew addressing a large meeting Launceston, Tasmania, as captain of the 
of Mohammedans gathered at Hyderabad Isabella, and on arriving shipped for South 
upon the sanitation of their holy places. Australia the first livestock landed in the 
During the short time that he practised new colony; on the return voyage to Tas- 
as a surgeon he introduced a new method of mania he was wrecked and lost evoything. 


Hart 

rjJj^This way back to South. Auatridift he 

Eommissioned by » merchant to buy a 
I* Teasel in Sydney, and as master of the 

D»” ' . _ -Ji -...A.'U AAf'fla TTi» easamo *:a 
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le eataui»““''“ ---A ' , , 

fishery at Encounter Bay, •where ho -wns 
^de harbour master. lie no-w flrat turned 
his attention to shore concerns, and bocamo 
in November 1840 director of the Adelaide 
Auction Company. The crisis of 1842 and 
the following year brought all business to a 
standstill i in 1843 ho took to the son again, 
and sailed for England on tho Augustus, of 
which he owned two thirds; ho seems to 
have had a greatroputation os a seaman, and 
WHS hno-wn as' Captain ’ Hart to the end of 
his life. 

After two or throe voyages to the old 


After two or throe voyages to the old 
coimtiy ond back. Hart flually gave up tho 
sea about 1840, (ind devoted himself _ to 
commerciol pursuits, eventually settling 
down to tho manngemont of the flour mills 
which connected his name 'with one of the 
best brands of Australian flour. IIo also 
started the Mercantile Marino Jusuronoo 
Company, and was a director of tho Union 
Bank of Australia. 

Hart first entered politicol life when ho 
snppoited the indignation mcotings against 
Governor Ihiho's land policy 5 ho wns mom- 
bar for the Victoria district in tho old 
legislative council of 1801, and, alter a 'visit 
to England in 1868, returned to take port 
in the discussions on reform in 1854 and 
1856. He was olooted as morabor for Port 
Adelaide in tho first House of Assomhly on 
26 Match 1857. In August lie was treasurer 
for ten days under John Baker, and again 
held tho post under (Sir) Aegiunld Jlavli’s 
Hanson from 80 Sopt. 1857 to 13 Juno 
1868; he resigned bocauso of a considerable 
Terence of opinion with his colleaguos. 
In 1869 ho 'was again in England intent 
upon storting tho Northern Mining Com¬ 
pany for operations in tho northorn torri- 
tonfies; on his return he found that his 
conduct in regard to mining leasos had hoen 
attacked, apd ho demanded tho appointmoiit 
«f a select conuuitteo which fully oxozioratod 
him, In July 1868 ho 'was colonial seoro- 
tary under Eranois S. Button for a fow days, 
and then firom 16 July 1804 to 22 March 
1806 undeir (Sir) Henry Ayers and (Sir) 
Arthur Blyth[q.T. Suppl.] successively. 

On 23 Oct. 1806 Hart -wos colled upon to 
form his first ministry, which lasted till 
28 March 1866 j he then -went to England 


for a year. In 1868 ho was elected for 
Light; the crucial question of land-lawreform 
was before the colony; it seemed impossible 
to get a strong ministry together. Hart 
was premier from 24 Sept, to 13 Oct, 1868, 
but failed to meet tho crisis, Ayers fol¬ 
lowed, and had to go very quiokly; hut the 
ne.vt premier, Henry B. T. Strangways, suc¬ 
ceeded in passing the land act known by 
his name. On 8 May 1870 Hart again be¬ 
came premier. This was his chief adminis¬ 
tration; his first act was to carry through 
the already projected overland telegraph line 
to the northern territory; on the question of 
the development of this territory he had 
always been an authority. Ho also tried to 
continue tho improvement of the land law, 
but his bill was lost in the assembly by the 
speaker's costing vote. His iinancial policy 
was sound and liis tarilf act much com- 
mondod. Ho resigned on an adverse vole 
on 10 Nov. 1871. He was not again in 
oifico; on 28 .Tan. 1873 he died suddenly in 
the act of addressing a meeting of tho Mer¬ 
cantile Marino Insurance Company. He was 
buriod near Adelaide, where ho resided. 

Hart was a cautious man of sound judg^ 
ment, a plain straightforward speaker; in 
public life financial and educational reform 
was his chief wotohword; he first advo¬ 
cated consolidation of the South Australian 
debt, He was made O.M.O. in 1870. 

lie was married and left a large family. 

[Sontli Anslrnlinn Kogiator, 30 Jan. (8uppl.) 
and 31 Jan, 1873; Mennoll's Diet, of Aiistral- 
nt*i»n Biography; ^uth Aust raliaa Bhie-books ; 
Hoddor’s Hist, of South Anslralia, ii. 4 and 16.1 

O.A.H. 

HAUGHTON, SAMUEL (1821-1897), 
man of science, born in Carlow on 21 Deo. 
1821, was son of James Haughton [q. v.l of 
whom he published a ‘ Memoir ’ m 1877. 
He was educated at first at a school in Carlow 
and, at tho ago of sovontoon, ontored Trinity 
CoUego, Dublin. Hero ho obtained first gold 
medal in mo thomatics (1843), and, six months 
afterwards, was a saccessful candidate at 
tho fellowship oxamination (1844). He gra¬ 
duated B.A. m 1844 and M.A, in 1852. He 
wos ordained deacon in 1840 and priest in 
1847. 

After obtaining a fellowship Houghton's 
attention, probably in consequonco of his 
friendship with Jamos MoOuUogb [q. v.J, 
professor of mathomatics at Trimt^, was at 
first directed to mathematical physics. Ills 
principal papers on this subjeotwere: 'On 
tho Laws of Equilibrium and Motion of 
Solid and Fluid Bodies' (Catnb. andDv^t. 
Math. Journal, i. 1846);' On a Olossifioatiou 
of Elastic Media, and the Laws of Flaue 
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Waves propagated througli them’ (Trans, of reducing and discussing the tidal obserr 

(Royal Irish Academy, vol. xxii.)_J ‘ On the tions ■whioli had been carried out in 18B0*l 
Original and Actual Fluidity of the Earth at various stations on the coast of IrelimH 
and Planets ’ (i4.)i and various papers on the under the direction of the committee of 
reflection and refraction of polarised light, science of the Iloyal Irish Academy. Th« 
which were published chiefly in tlie ‘Philo- results of this work are to bo found in 

sophical Magazine’ and ‘Philosophical numerous papers published in tho ‘Transne 

Transactions.’ For the finst-mentioned tions’ of tho Royal Irish Academv the 

paper he obtained tho award of tho Cun- ‘Proceeding.-^ ’ of the Royal Society, and the 
nlnghnm medal from the Royal Irish Aon- ‘ Philosophical Magazine.’ In coxi’seqiience 
demy. of tliis work ho was entrusted with tlie ro- 

Concurrontly with this work ho was porting of the observations made on tho 

engaged in the study of geology, and in tides of the Arctic sens by tho expedition in 
Iflol was appointed professor of geology in the yaolit Fox under Sir Leopold iloClin- 
the university of Dublin. This chair he held tock, which went in search of the Franklin 
until 1881, whon he resigned it on being co- expedition, ns well ns those made on board 
opted a senior fellow. II.M.S. Discovery (Proc. Rny. fioc. 1875-8), 

Ilis geological papers cover a very wide Ilia final papers on this subject appeared in 
range. Moat of them are to bo found in the IfiO-O-S ( Trans. Roy. Irish Acad, xxx.) 
‘Journal ’ of the Dublin G-eological Society, Ilnughtou’s st udies on fossils in the course 

the ‘ Proceedings ’ of the Royal Irish Aen- of his geological work led him to desire a 
demy, and the ‘ Proceedings' of tho Royal closer acquaintance with anatomy, and it 
Society of London. They deal, among other was in this way that in 1859, at the age of 
subjects, with tho mineralogy of Ireland and thirty-eight, ho came to enter the medical 
of Wales, they include an e.vhaustive study school of Trinity College ns a student. He 
of Irish granites, and a laborious investiga- passed through the full course, and graduated 
tion, carried on in coiijunotion with Professor in medicine in 186:1. He was appointed 
Edward Hull, of the composition of tho lai'a mi'dical registiar of tho school, and applied 
of Vesuvius from 1031 to 1808. But per- himself to the work of reform, which at that 
haps his most important contributions to timo was sadly needed, and the high posi- 
this Bcioncc are his studies of the cleavage tioii ottainod by the school subsequently was 
and joint planes of tho old rod sandstone of mainly duo to his energy and determination. 
CO. Waterford (Buhl. Gaol. Hioa, Journal, He subsequently became chairman of the 
viii. 1867 i PAif. Trans. 1868). medical ecliool committee and imiierrity 

In physical geology Haughton studied the representative on the General Medical 
elFect on the position of the earth's avis of Council. 

elevations and depressions caused by goolo- In 1 he cholera epidemic of 1866 Haughton 
gical changes, with tho resulting changes of organised from among the students a volun- 
climate (Proc. Roy. ifoo. 1877). Ilia final toer nursing stalf, tho ordinary nursing 
conclusion on tho length of geological time, arrniigemonte being quite insuflicicut to cope 
based on the probable rate of formation of with the epidemic. Tho fearlessness and 
stratified rock, was that the whole duration eneigy with which he threw himself into 
was about two hundred millions of years, that work was the means of saving many 
He also investigaled tho question of geolo- lives. But Hanghton’s medicM course lin'd 
gical climate in connection with Rossetti's also a directing influence on his scientific 
law of cooling, and orrived at the conclu- work. ITo commenced a series of obserra- 
sion that the secular cooling of the. sun has tions on the mechanical principles of muscu- 
been the chief fact or in the changes of geo- Inr action, which wore published between 
logical climate. 1806 and 1873, chiefly in tlie ‘ Proceedings ’ 

In connection with this and other geolo- of the Royal Society and ‘Transactions’ of 
gical questions Haughton undertook a the Royal Irish Academy. They were 
laborious series of cnloulations on solar finally condensed and arranged in his book 
radiation, the object of which was to on‘Animal Mechanics,’ which appeared in 
determine the olTects On terrestrial climates 1873. The obioot of this volume is to show 
of alterations in the temperature of the sun that the muscular mechanism is so arranged 
and in the constitution of the atmosphere, that the work required of it is done with a 
He also made a research on tho eflect of the less expenditure of muscular contraction 
great ocean ourronts on climate (Trans. Roy. than would rosult from any other conflgura- 
ImA Acofd. xxviii. 1881 i Cunmnglmin Mo- tion. This he calls‘the principle of least 
rnoi'r, 1886\ action,’ Ilis opposition to the doctrine of 

In 1861: Haughton commencod the work ovolulion, which was probably largely due 
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is nowhere more ap- 

Lent than in this work, 

latest work was in the field of cho- 
«iLv. and included an endeavour to ron- 
L the atomic weights wilh the valencies 

the elements by moans ol a mathomal ical 
“L and the development ot what ho called 

tLh'iwtonianohemislry~i.o.thohypotheBia 

that the atoms of chemical elements in imt- 
Lunon one another obeytho ^^owto^lau 
W of gravitation, with this dilTprenoo, that, 
whereas the specific cnenioient of gravita¬ 
tion is the same for all bodies, the atoms 
haie specific cooflioiciita of attraction for 
one another which vary wilh tliuir chemical 

"'Sghton’s coiiiu'otioii wilh the Iloyal 
Zoological Society of Ireland extended over 
the whole of Lis later life, lie became a 
member of council in IfiOO, honorary eecre- 
taryin 1864, and president in 1888. But 
forhia energy in grappling with the financial 
difficulties witli which the society was beset 
his period of oiUce as seerotary, it 
woidd probably have ceased to exist. 

Among tbo bonours conferred ou Ilaiigb.- 
ton by learned bodies may bo mont ioned the 
following: 1858, D.C.L. 0.\on. 

(iM chum ) 1808, LL.l). (I.iutab. 1881, 
LhD. Bdin. (Aon. eonsa) 1881, hi 1). Bo¬ 
logna (Aon. causa), 1888. lie was elected 
president ot the iloyal Irish Academy in 

Houghton's personal oharactor was nolpss 
striking than tlio variety of his Sfioutlflo 
ottamraents. lie had the power of iii- 
jluencing men of tho most various disposi¬ 
tions to work together in oonoort, while the 
diaim of his maniior and his bright wit, no 
less than his honesty and directness ot pur¬ 
pose, procured him hosts of friends. 

He died at his residence, 12 Norllihrook 
Hoad, Dublin, on 31 Oct. 1897, having hold 
B senior fellowahip for sixtoen years. lie 
was buried at Carlow on 3 Nov. lie was 
married and left issue. 

Besides hU Humorous sciontido papers 
Haughton published: 1. ‘ The Three King¬ 
doms of Nature,’ Ijondoii, 1800. 2. ‘ Prin¬ 
ciples of Animal hloohaiucs,’ London, 1873; 
2nd ed. same year. 3, ‘ Six Ijccturcs on 
Physical Geography,' Dublin, 1880. lie also 
issued in cori]nnotiou with the Kov. Joseph 
Qalhriuth a series of scientific text-hooks; it 
began in 1861 with a ‘ Manual of momentary 
Mathematics,' and continued for twenty 
years, most of the mammls reaching third or 
fourth editions. Haughton also edited (with 
A. n. naliday) the * Natural History lle- 
yiew’ from 1864 and the ‘ Dublin Quarterly 
Journal of Science ’ from 1861, 


[Cat, Gr.irl. Dublin Univ ; Times, 1 and 
4 Nov. 1807 ; Oroclcford’s ClBric.il Directory, 
I 8 O 7 ; Brit, Hus. Cut,; private information 1 

A. 0. O’l 

HAVELOOK-ALLAN, Sin HENRY 
MARSIIMAN (18;50-]897), lieutenant- 
general, colonel of the royal Irisb regiment, 
eldest son of Major-general Sir Henry 
Hnvelook (179,3-1867) [q.v.], was born at 
Uhinsnrab, India, on 6 Aug, 1830, Edu¬ 
cated at tbo Rev, Dr. Ciithocrt’s sebool in 
Bl. John’s "Wood, London, ho was commis¬ 
sioned ns ensign in the 39lli foot on 31 March 
184(1, was promoted to he lieutenant in tho 
86 lh foot on 2,‘l .Time 1848, and transferred 
to the lOlh foot to take the adjutancy on 
13 Feb. 1862. His further commissions were 
dated: captain IBtli foot (royal Irish regi¬ 
ment) 9 Ool, 1857, brevet major 19 Jan. 
1R.38, brevet lioulennnl-colonel 20 Amril 
1869, unattached major 28 June 1864, 
brevet colonel 17 June 1808, mgjor-genoral 
18 March 1878, lieutenant-general 9 Dec. 
1881, colonel of the royal Irish regiment of 
foot 27 Nov. 1896. 

On his way out to India in the autumn 
of 1848 Havelock got a severe sunstroke, 
which obliged him to roliirn to England on 
sick leave iu 1840, and its effects dung to 
him Ihrougli life, causing periodical fits of 
mental oxcileineiit and eccentricity, On 
tho expiration of liis sick leave he wont 
hack to India, hut came home again after a 
few years, hoping to he employed in tho wor 
wit li 11 Ubsia. In this ho was not succebsful, 
but in 1866 wont to the staff college, and 
retiiniod to the East in lime to take part in 
tho Porbian wav. 

riavolook was appointed, from 22 Jan. 
1867, acting depui;y-as8lBtant qnarlermastor- 
fvoncral of tbo division commanded hy his 
Father in the expedition under Sir James 
Ontram [q.v.] against Persia, and look part 
iu the bombardment and capture on 26 March 
of Moharara. Ho was mentioned in des- 

f atebes for his horvioes {London Gazette, 
8 Aug, 1867), and received tbo medal. lie 
accompanied his father to Calcutta, whore 
ho arrived after llio outbreak of tho mutiny 
ou 17 June, and, oil his father’s appointmuiit 
to command a column for the Tellof of Gawn- 

i ioro and Lucknow, wont with him to Alln- 
labad as aido-de-enmp from 23 Juno. He 
took part in tho victorious march to Cawn- 
poro, iu tbo actions of Fathpur on 12 July, 
Aong ond Pandu-Nadi on the 16th, and 
Oawiiporo on the 16lb, where he greatly 
distinguished himself, advancing steadily on 
horseback in front of the 04th foot towards 
a 24-pounder gun, which was pouring forth 
first round siiot and then grape. Tho gun 
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•was captoied by a gallant obarge. For this 
serTice he received the Victoria Cross on 
16 Jan. 1868. Some controversy resulted 
from the action of the general in thus re¬ 
commending his son, hut there was no ques¬ 
tion as to the gallantry of young Havelock, 
whose daring and energy were acknowledged 
by all. 

On 21 July Havelock was appointed 
deputy-assistant adjutant-general to the 
force. On the first advance from Cawnporo 
to Luclmow he was present at the actions 
of Onao on 29 July, Basbiratgaiy on 6 Aug., 
when his horse was shot under him, and 
again on the 12th, and at Bithor on 16 Aug. 
In the second advance from Cawnpore, after 
Outram had joined the force with reinforce¬ 
ments, he took part in the actions at Mangal- 
war on 21 Sept,, where he distinguished 
himself in the pursuit of the enemy; and 
at the Alambagh on 23 Sept., where, it is 
stated, he twice saved Outram’s life. Two 
days later he displayed groat gallantry at 
the successful attack on the Ohar-bagh 
bridge of Lucknow, whore an entrance to the 
city was gained. lie was recommended by 
Outram for the Victoria Cross (AIalldson, 
Hht. of the Indian Mutiny, i, 637 et seq.) 
He was dangerously wounded on this occa¬ 
sion, and his horse was shot under him. 

As soon as he was convalescent he took 
porl in the defence of the residency at 
Lucknow until the relief of the garrison by 
Sir Colin Canmbell. Whan Sir Colin had 
gained the Moli-Mohal on 17 Nov. 1867 
yoimg Havelock and some other ollicers 
accompanied his father and Outram across 
the half-mile of open space bctweou it and 
the residency to confer with Sir Colin. A 
heavy musketry fire opened on the party, 
and with three others Uavclook was struck 
down, severely wounded. In spite of hie 
wound he attended his father’s deathbed on 
24 Nov., and his funeral at the Alambagh 
on the 26th. The baronetcy and pension of 
IjOOOf. a year projrased to be conferred upon 
his father for his distinguished services was 
bestowed upon him. The creation was 
dated 22 Jan. 1868. 

In Bomber 1867, though still suiTering 
from his wounds, Havelock was appointetf, 
at his ownrequest, deputy-assistantadjutant- 
general to the Azimgarh and Janpur field force 
under Brigadier-general Franks, with whom 
he had served for some years as adjutant of 
the loth regiment. He now assisted him in 
the operations against the rebel chief Mahudi 
Hsisan in the successful actions atNasratpur 
On 28 Jan. 1868, at Chanda and Hamlcpur 
on 19 Feb., Sultanpur on 23rd, and the 
check at Bhaorora on 4 March, when the 


column joined the oommander-in-chief atths 

^“‘“guiahedhim! 

self on 14 March at the storm of ths Tn,,, ,- 
bara, forced his way into a palace which 
commanded three bastions of the Kaissr 
Bagh and cleared them of defenders, takiiw 
part the same day in the storm and catS 
of the Kaisar-Bagh. On 19 March Luck^ 


On 29 March Havelock, as depnty-awia- 
(ant adjutant-general to the field force in the 
Behar and Ghazapur districts, accompanied 
Stt E. Lugord’a column to the rsBef of 
Azimgarh, and was present at the sucosse- 
ful actions of Metahi on 11 April and of 
15 April. Tho rebels were pursued into the 
junglee of Jegdispur, where a desnltoiy 
warfare ensued. In October Havelock pro¬ 
posed to mount some of the infantry to make 
up for the deficiency in cavalry, and was 
given the command of a small flying column 
of mounted infantry. He pursued the 
Shahuhad robuls for two hundred miles in 
five days, fighting three actions on 19,20, 
and 21 Oct., finally driving them into ths 
Kaimur hills, lie was again wounded 
during the operations. 

On 25 Nov. 1868 Havolook was appointed 
to the command of tho 1st regiment ot 
Ilodsou’s horso, which ha held untU March 
IS-oO. He led it through the campaign in 
Oudo under Lord Clydo, including^ths suc¬ 
cessful action of Bq^adua on 26 Bee,, the 
capture of Ma^adua ou the following day, 
the defeat of the rebels near Band! on the 


Bapti on 81 Bee., and other operations until 
the end of the campaign. He was frequently 
mentioned In despatches for his services 
during (he mutiny (ib. 13 Oct. 1867,17Feh,, 
SI March, 26 May, 17 July, 31 Aug., and 
16 Nov. 1868; 31J an., 22 Fob., and 24 March 
1869). He received the medal and two 
clasps, a year’s service for Luclmow,andthp 
brevets of major and lieutenant-colonel. 

On Havolock’s return home in 1860 he 


joined bis regiment (the royal Irish) at 
Bhornclifle camp. Ou 1 Oct. 1881 he was 
appointed deputy-assistant adjutant-general 
at Aldershot. In August 1863 he accom¬ 
panied his TOgiment to New Zealand, and on 
26 Oct. was appointed depnty-assistant 
quortermoster-gcnoral to the forces in thet 
colony, sorviug throughout the Maori yvar of 
1863-4 under Major-general (afterwards 
General Sir) Bunoan Mesmuder Cameron, 
He took part in the Waikato campaign and 
was present at the storm and capture of 
Hangiriri on 20 and 21 Nov, 1888. He 
commondod the troops eng^ed in the affair 
of Waiori in Jonuary 18&, was present 
at the action of Paterongi and Eangiawhi* 
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on and 21 Fol*' “lid at the aicge and 

1>7 ^ ‘’^, 9 ’^“^“’^' 

Sf, Jiis services he was mentioned in des- 
19 Pel), and 14 May 1864), 
Waived tte 'waj medal, and was made a 
J^namon of the order of thoBath.militaiy 

iviswn, on 10 Ang. 186^ i m i 

Haveloek returned to England at the be- 
-inninff of 1880, obtained an unattached 
wiorityi and married. Erom 13 March J 867 
he served as assistant quortonnaslor-geuerol 
in Cpusdii. until 31 March 1869, when ho 
Mtiimed homo, and on 1 Aug. was appointed 
in tie same capacity to the headquarters 
Btsffm Dublin. Ho obtained leave of absence 
to see part of the Franco-German war of 
1871 - 2 , and in 1877 to visit the theatre of 
theBusso-Turkish war, acting as ‘ occasional 
correspondent’of the newspaper press. In 
January 1874 ha unsuccessfully contested 
Stroud as a candidate for parliamont in tho 
literal interest, ond ip February was ro- 
tiimed us member for Sundcrliind, for which 
borough he sat until 1881, when he Tesijjncd 
Us seat to take command, on 1 April, of the 
oceofld infantry brigade at Aldershot. On 
17 March 1880 ho had assumed by royal 
liceoss the additional surnaino of Xllan, in 
compliance with tlie ti'rms of tho will of 
Usooiisin,Henry Allan ofUlaoliwoll Grange, 
Burbsm. He retired from tho act i vo 1 ist on 
9 Deo. 1881, with tho honorary ranlt of liou- 
toBsnt-general. In 1883 ho visited Sir (iar- 
not (afterwords Viscount) Wolsoley’s head¬ 
quarters at Ismailia, and was picsciit at the 
bqttla of Hassasfiin on 38 Aug. 

In 1886 Ilaveloolc-Allan was rotnriiod to 
parliament in the lihoral interest by the 
south-east division of Hurham county, and 
in the following year he was roUirnodas a 
hbstal unionist, and held tho scat until 1893, 
■when he was dtifcalcd, but was again elect od 
in 1896. Uo was promot od t o bo K.O,B. on 
31 June 1887, on the ocensiou of tho queen’s 
joWlee. His pluck and indomitable energy 
■ware ns evident in his political career as in 
his military. Shvowd and well-meaning, 
but impetpaqs and olioloric, ho hold strong 
opinions op many subjects, and made no 
conceolment of his likes and dislikes. He 
■WHS ohjiitpian of tho parliamoptoiy naval 
and mihtory service committee. In tl)o 
roDOBS of 1897 he went to India 1 o study tho 
Indian army question, and visited tho British 
t^p8_carrying on the campaign against the 
hill tribes on tho AMuuiiston frontier. Ho 
■ffss moving down fiom All Mosjid after a 
visit to Land! Hotal, when a frosh horse, 
which he had been given at tho last halt on ! 
30 Pec., gave him some trouble, and in i 
.giving it a good gallop to steady it he got' 


into broken ground on the Bank, where Ehai- 
baris were watching to catch him if they 
could. One of them fired at the horse and 
killed it, but tho boll passed ■through Have¬ 
lock’s log, cutting on artery, and he hied to 
death, 'Ihe man who fired the shot after¬ 
wards joined the Indian army. Tho intention 
was to ^ut Havelock-AUaii to ransom, and 
the Khaibaris were disappointed at his death. 
When his body was found, it was taken to 
Kawul Piiidi, where his regiment, the royal 
Irish, was then quartered. 

Havelock-Allan had been honorary colonel 
of tho Durham militia artillery eince 7 May 

1887, ond in command of the Tyne and Tees 
volunteer infantry brigade from 17 Oot. 

1888. Ho was a justice of the peace for 
the North Hiding, Yorkshire, and for the 

! county of Durham, of which ho was a deputy 
lieutenant. He was also an alderman of the 
Durham county council. 

He married, on 10 May 1866, Lady Alice 
Moreton, who survived him, second daugh¬ 
ter of iienry George Francis, second earl of 
Dncie (d. 2 Juno 1853), by his wife Elizur 
hoth (d 16 March 1866), elder daughter of 
John, Bi‘coiid lord Sherhonie. Ho left two 
sons and a daughter. The eldest son, Henry 
Spimeor Morolon,born in Dublin on 30 Jan. 

1873, suocoodcrl him in the baronet oy. The 
second son, Alliui, was born on 30 March 

1874. Tho daughter Ethel, born at Montreal 
on 1 Nov. 1867, maiTied, on 10 Oct. 1886, 
Joseph Albert Pease, M.P., second son of 
Sir Joseph WhitwoE Pease, first baronet. 

Havelock-Allen was the author of‘Three 
Main Military Questions of tho Day! (i.) A 
Homo Hesorvo Army; (ii.) Tho more eco¬ 
nomic Tonnro of India; (iii.) Cavalry as 
allbclcd by Brooch-loading Arms,' Loudon, 
1807, 8vo. 

[DDspntclias; Army Lisle; Enrcnatage; 
Timoe, 1 and 7 Jan. 1808; Kaye's Distory 
of tho BopnyWor; MiiUeson’s History of tho 
InduiD Mutiny; Shudwoll’s Life of Lord 
Olydo; W. Vox’s How Zealand Wor, 1863-4; 
Marshman's Life of Sir Henry Hiivelockpri¬ 
vate sources; Alexander's Bush Pighting, illus- 
tratod by Incidents of tho Maori War, How 
Zealand.] E. H. V, 

HAWKSHAW, SiB JOHN (1811- 
1891), civil engineer, son of Henry Hawk- 
shaw of Leeds, and his wife, born Carring¬ 
ton of Derbyshire, was born in the West 
Biding of Yorkshire in 1811; }ua father’s 
family had been for some generations farmers 
in this distriot of Yorkshire, He was edq- 
catod at the Leeds jpm.mmar school, and then 
became a pupil of 0. JPowler, who ■was chiefly 
engaged on rood construction. At the age 
of twenty he joined the staff of Alcxanocp 
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Nimmo [q. v.l who was then occupied with 
piers and harhouc worh in Ireland. 

In July 1832 ho went to Venezuela to take 
charge of the Bolivar Mining Association’s 
mines, about two hundred miles from Cara¬ 
cas. He spent three years there; hut bad 
health, brought about by the unhealthy 
climate, forced him to return to England in 
1834-. In ] 838 he published a book deacri^ 
ing his life in Venezuela, entitled ' Bemini- 
scences of South America ’ (^London, 1838). 
After his return ho was employed for a time 
by Jesse Hartley [q. v.] on the LiveiTWol 
docks, and then on railway surveys in Ger¬ 
many for J. Walker; he also superintended 
the completion of the Manchester, Bury, and 
Bolton railway lino. About this time, in 
1838, at the request of the Great Western 
Railway Company, he reported as to tho 
advisability of the continuance of tlio broad 
gauge on that system. In his report he 
opposed the continuance of tho broad gauge, 
and all through his life ho fought strenuously 
against a break of gauge on railway syst cms; 
he took a very prominent part in tho opposi¬ 
tion in 1872-3 to (he proposals of the Indian 
government for altering the gauge of tho 
roilways in India. 

In 1813 Hawkshaw was appointed engineer 
to tho Manchester and Leeds Railway, the 
nuolous of tho present Lancashire and i ork- 
shire railway system, and he remained con¬ 
sulting engineer to the lal tor company until 
1888. His most noteworthy work in con¬ 
nection with this company was tho intro¬ 
duction in the new lines of steeper gradients 
than any which had been adopted down to 
that date, and although his action was 
stronglyopposed by Robert Slephenson[q.v.], 
llawkshaw’s sound judgment on thismniter 
has been attested by tho adoption since then 
of similar gradients on similar railways 
throughout world. 

In 1860 ho came to London, and sot np in 
practice as a consulting engineer, and from 
1870 onwards he was in parliiersliip with 
his son and his old assistant, Harrison 
Ilayter. 

It is not possible to deal oven in outline 
with the ntimprous schemes in all branches 
of engineering for which Hawkshaw was 
responsible; only a few of the loading and 
more important ones can be referred to hero. 
In connection with railways perhaps his 
most famous works were the Charing Cross 
and Cannon Street railways, with their large 
terminal stations and bridges over the 
Thames; the East London Railway, with 
its utilisation of the old Thames tunnel, 
constructed hy the elder Brunei; and the 
great tunnel under theSevorii for tho Great 


Western Kailwy OompanyTi^Hi^S^ 
time of Its completion m 1887 was om 
the most noteworthy of such pieces of Mif 
way work, the tunnel being four and a tl^' 
miles long, two and a quarter miles of Z 
being under the tidal estuary of the Sev^ 
(see Wat.keb’8 The Severn Tmneh ^ 
etrmtion and pffmdties, London, 1891 ■ »]» 
Proe. Inst. Civil Pnijineers, exxi 303) ' 

Hawkshaw was also, with Sir John Bran, 
lees fq. v. Suppl.], insulting engineer to the 
original Channel Tunnel Company: before 
propnnnghisplana for this workhe had very 
careful geological surveys made on both 
coasts, and ho nlso made detailed merin . 

snmreys. During his later years, however, he 

refused to have anything to do with the 
proposed tunnel, having come to the opinion 
that tho construction of a tunnel would be 
a distinct national disadvantage. 

In bridge work, in addition to those alreadv 
mentioned across the Thames, Hawkshaw 
designed the Nerbiidda bridge in India 
nearly one mile long; and was responsible! 
with W. II. Borlow, for the completion 
of the famous Clifton suspension Bridge 
utilising for this work tho old ebnin. 
the Ilungerford suspension bridge, which 
had been pulled down to make room for his 
new Charing Cross railway bridge. 

In 1863, at the request of the then viceroy 
of Egypt, H awkshaw visited Egypt and care¬ 
fully examined tho site of the proposed Sum 
ship canal. It was the extremmy favou> 
able report which ho sent in on the scheme, 
and Oil tho proposed site, which finally led 
to tho adoiition of M. de Lesseps’s plans. 
The khedivo had made up his mind tW if 
Hawlishaw should report against the scheme 
ho would have nothing more to do with it, 
Richard Monckton Milnes, lord Houghton 
[q, V.], who was present at the time, says that 
wlion Hawkshaw landed at Port Said to take 
part in tho opening ceremonies of the com¬ 
pleted canal, M. de Lesseps presented him to 
the engineers who were present with the 
words : ' This is the gentleman to whom I 
owe the canal’ (Ruin's L^e of Skhari 
Mmckton Milnes, first Lord Souffhtm, 2nd 
edit. ii. 217). 

Hawkshaw was also a member of the inte> 
national congress which met at Faria in 1879 
to consider the proposed inter-oceanic ship 
canal across Central America. He was op- 

E osod to the Panama canal scheme because 
e did not believe it could he constructed at 
a reasonable cost, and so retired from the 
congress. 

In 1862 he became engineer to the Am¬ 
sterdam ship canal, which was eventually 
opened by the king of Holland on 1 Rov. 
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the conrtriiotion of tlio Mau- century, not only on account of the im- 
Jpster and Liverpool ship canal, this was portance of the •works with which he was 
jjjg Sues canal) tho most important connected, but also on account of the wide 
mkofits kind which had been carried out, field covered by his professional activity, 
can^ being sixteen miles long with a Technical reports and his presidential ad- 
jMth of twenty-three feet j it also involved dresses form practically the hulk of his 
n difficult and complicated work in con- literary work. 

Sion with the looks on tho Zuyder Zeo He died at his town residence, Belgrave 
!ndat Ymuiden (see JP/vo, Inst. Civil Ewji- Slonsions, on 3 Juno 1891. He married in 
jsii. 1 ). _ ISSCAnn, daughter of the Eev. James Jaok- 

la'lfidO he was appointed sole royal com- son of G-reon Haininerton, Yorkshire. She 
niissioner to inquire into the question of pro- died on 39 April 1886, aged 73. 
riding the city of Dublin with a prmer There is an oil painting by Collins at the 
water siipplyi and he reeommonded that Mr. Institution of Civil Engineers, and another 
tHassard's scheme for obtaining water from by C. E. Watts, li.A., in the possession 
the Vartry should he adopted; this scheme of Sir. J. U. Hawkshaw at Ilmlycombe, 
was afterwards carried out. Again, in 1874, Sussex, and also two earlier portraits, both 
he was sole royal commissioner to inquire at Ilollycombe. Mr. Hawkshaw has a marble 
into the beat means of remedying the evils bust by Wontner; the Institution of Civil 
cauaedby the pollution of tho Clyde and its Engineers has also a marble bust and a 
tributaries. He was also responsible for a small bronzo liead by Wynn. 

■very considerable amount of drainage work The most important of his professional 
in the fen country in the eastern part of publioationa were his presidential addresses 
England, one very noteworthy piece of work at the British Association (London, 1876) 
heingthe design, in 1863, of a dam to shut and the Inslitutiouof CivilEngiiieera (Lon- 
oaruie tide from the middle level drain in don, 1863); Beports on Dock and Harbour 
.Korfolk, tho outfall .sluice at St. Germains Works at Bristol (1860), Boston (1804), 
having given way. Across tho dam which Holyhead (1873), Belfast (1870); on the 
ha constructed, si-vtoen lu'ge siphons, each Bncz Canal (Paris, 1863; London, 186S); on 
three and a half feet in diameter, wore laid, the Groat Western Railway Locomotive De- 
and they wore sunioieiit for the drainage partuient (1838), Lancashire and Yorkshire 
of the district for many yeans (i/i. xxii. 497). Railway Rolling Stock, &c. (1860), Narrow 
Amo^olher government committ ues xipon (lauge for India (1870); and on the Drainage 
•which towhshaw served may ho mentioned of the River Withnm (London, 1801, West, 
a departmental committee in 1808 to inquire 1803, London, 1877), Thames v alley ^878), 
into the oonslriiotion, condition, and cost of Purification of tho Clyde (1870); The Pro- 
the fortifications which were in cxislonco, or sent State of Geological Enquiry as to the 
ia course of erection, in the kinpluin. In Origin of Coal (1843). 

1880 he served on a oomraittoo ol the hoard robituavy notice in I’roc. Inst. Civil Engi- 
of trade to investigate tho eilsct ol wind noers, vol. ovi.; Burke’s Feornga &c. 1880; 
pressure on railway stniotiires; and when Times, 3 Juno 1801.] T. H. B, 

the electric telegraphs wera purchased by 

themveinment from the various companies HAWKSLEY, THOMAS (1807-1893^, 
in 1888, he was appointed by the act tho civil engineor, son of John Hawksley by his 
arbitrotor to distribute tho purchase money wife Mary WhitiJo, was born at Arnold, near 
among the diiferont companies and the Nottingham, on 13 July 1807. Educated at 
various shareholders. the Nottingham grammar school under Dr. 

Though he was never a strong politician, Wood, ho in 1833 was articled to Mr. Rtavo- 
Hawkshaw stood as a lihoral candidalo for ley, arehitoot and surveyor of Nottingham. 
Andover in 1803, but was dofentad; and lie eventually became a partner in this busi- 
again in 1806 ho proposed to si and as a ness, which was carried on in Nottingham 
candidate for Lyme liogis, but withdrew just nnt il he left for Loudon in 1863. 
before the date of tho election. Ilawksloy’s fame as a civil engineer will 

In 1866 he was elected a fellow of the in a great measure rest on the many extensive 
Boyul Society, and in 1873 was knighted, soheraes for supplying water to largo cities 
lie-was preaidant of the Institution of Civil for whicli he was remionsible, and it is note- 
Eagineers in 1802 and 1863, having joined worthy, thoi'efom, that his first important 
that body in 1830; and in 1876 ha hold tho piece of engineering •work was connected with 
office of president of tho British Association, a scheme mr additional water supply to the 
Hawkshaw was without doubt one of tlie toivn of Nottingham in 1830. In 1846 he 
foremost civil engineers of the ninolcenth became engineer to the joint companies 
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Bappfyimg Nottinghaitt, and continued in that In addition to waterworks Ilawislev w’ 

position until the year 1880, when the com- also responsible for numerous gas supulv a i 
ponies were bought out by the municipal drainage works; he served as preMdent f 
authorities of Nottingham. About 1847 he the Q-os Managers’ Association ftom 1804 1 
inventedjinoonjunctiottwithWilliam George 1867; and he was one of the authorities con 
(afterwards Lord) Armstrong [q. v. SuppJij, suited in 1867 in connection with theLondon 
a self-actdng valve designed to dose the pipe main drainage scheme. It is, however as^ 
automatically when the velocity of the water waterworks engineer that he will alwaU 
passing through it exceeds a certain limit; known; no other engineer in this co^trv 
the invention is still largely used by water during the nineteenth century has earrieS 
companies. _ _ out so many works, or has been rtcojmigjj 

There is scarcely a large city in the king- as such an authority upon this branch of 
dom which did not make use of Hawksleys engineering. 

services at onetime or another, but the He became a member of the Institution of 

three cities with which he had the closest Oivil Engineers in 1840, was elected to the* 
connection were Liverpool, Sheflield, and council in 1863, and served as president in 
Leicester. His connection with the water the years 1872-3. He also served as pre- 
supply of the city of Liverpool began in sident of tbe Institution of Mecbonical En- 
1846, when ha recommended the lUviugton- gineers in 1876 and 1877, and in recognition 
Pike scheme, which was at length adopted, of his high scientific and engineering attain- 
and completed in 1867, The rajild growth ments he was elected a P.E.S. hi 1878. 
of Liverpool, however, made it necessary to He furnished numerous reports to forwgn 
cast about for a further supply of water, and governments on engineering questions 
in 1874 a scheme for supplying the city from mainly on waterworks and sewage works’ 
the head waters of the river Severn was and as a result received numerous foreign 
drawn up, and the rraorts were referred to orders. He was made commander of 
Hawksley and John Frederic Latrobo Bate- order of Francis Joseph of Austria, was a 
man [q, v, Suppl.] for their consideration, commander of the Hose of Brasil, and was a 
Hawksley reported in fkvour of the Vymwy member of tho Swedish order of the Polar 
scheme, which was eventually carried out. Star, and Eluight of tho Banebrog. 
and Hawksley wae appointed engineer-in- Hawksley was n good mathematician, 
chief to the undertaking, an oiiice which he and took a keen interest in questions of 
held until his retirement in 1886. This statistics. In 1876 he gave an adih’ess at St, 
scheme involved the construction of a very George’s HaU, Liverpool, as president of the 
large masoniy dam across the valley of the health section of the Association of Serial 
Vyrnwy, and the creation of an artificial Sdieuce, dealing with the application of 
lake almost as large as any natural lake in statistics to various social problems, 
tbe kingdom. It is probably tbe moat impor- He was twice married: m 1831 to Phillis, 
tnnt Bweme which has been completed in daughter of Francis Wright of Nottingham, 
this country up to the present time. by whom be bad several children. Ills son, Mr, 

Etawksley’s connection with Sheflield was Oharles Hawksley, became an eminent engi- 
brongbt about in 1864 by the terribln disaster neor. She died in 1864, and in 1855he married 
due to tbe bursting of tbe masonry dam of Elisa, daughter of J. Lift. Hawksley died on 
the Bale Bike reservoir on 11 March 1864. 23 Sept. 1893, at his residence, 14 Phillimore 
He was called in with other euginoers to Gardens, Kensington, at the age of ei^hty-sixi 
advise and report on this accident and to In the year 1887 his portrait, pamtte fay 
prepare plans lor other works for supplying Sir Hubert Herkomor, li.A., was presenletl 
the city of Sheflield. He remained engineer- to him by many friends in the engineering 
in-chief of these works unlil his death. and legal professions, as a mark of esteem 

At Leicester he was responsible for and and nneclion (Times, 14 July 1887). A 
planned the Thornton Fame reservoir and xoplica of this oil painting was ezecnted for 
the Bradgate reservoir. ^ the Institution of tlivil Engineers. 

The skill which Hawksley showed in work- His literary work was entirely oonflnedto 
ing out his estimates for the water supply of his professional reports and presidential 
any district upon which he was consulted addresses: KeportsonWater Supply,Lrices- 
mamly depended upon the elaborate pro- ter (Nottingham,1860); Edinburg (London, 
liminaxy cmculations he always made, based 1872); Mam Brainage of London (London, 
on rainfall and evaporation measurements 1868). 

taken throughout the district. To Hawksley [Obituary notices in Froe. Inst. Civil En- 
iflBo is really due tbe introduction of the gineers, vol. cxvii.; Times, 26 Sept. 1893] 

‘ constant service ’ system. T. H. B. 
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wiY Sib JOHN (1816-1892), Auatro- 
i!.irtBtesroan, born at Little Ytbsio, Abar- 
Sre. on ^3 June 1816, was tho elder 
^ rfjibn Hay of Little Ythaie, by his 
^eJeanMoir. He waa educated at the 
Stveraity and King's College of Aberdeen, 
L.j...tinir M.A. in 1834. In the same year 


la went to EiUnbUrgh, and studied for 
.«r»l rears for the Scottish bar. In 1838 


f effliMated to New South Woles os a 
Biraafter, settling at Welaregang on the 


first took pert in colonial polities in 
1830 when he was returned to the legis- 
latroe on 2 April for the Murrumbic^ee 
^strict. On 24 Sept, he carried a motion 
of want of confidence in the ministry of 
/Sir) cisrles Oowper [q. y.], and after de¬ 
clining to form an administration became 
ceccetary of lands and public works in tlie 
■rarsminent formed by rair)Ilenry_ Watson 
Parker [q-vj This oinco he resigned in 
September 1867 on the defeat of the Parker 
goremment on a question of electoral re¬ 
form. In 1868 the electoral district of the 
Hutnimhidgee was subdivided, and Hay 
was returned for the Murray, one of tho 
flew divisions. He represented this con- 
atitiisncy until 1864, when he was returned 
for Central Cumberland. In 1800, when 
(Sir) John Robertson [q.v,] brought foiward 
5e famous Crown Lands Alienation Act, 
Hay moi-ed an amendment which was car¬ 
ried against the government, buti, on an 
appeal to the country, Robertson was sup- 
jotted by a large majority of tho electors. 

On 14 Oct. 1862 Hay was elected speaker 
of the legislative assembly, a post which ho 
resigned oU 21 Oct. 1866 on the ground of 
^-health. After his resignation ho con¬ 
tinued a member of tho assembly until 
26 June 1867, when he was summoned to 
the legislative council, of whicli, on the re¬ 
commendation of Sir ITonry Parkee fqv. 
Suwl.], he became president on 8 July 
1873, succeeding Sir Terence Aubrey Murray 
[q.T.] This position ho filled Avith remavk- 
ame ability until his death. On 26 May 
1878 he was nominated K.C.M.Q-. He was 
vice-president of the Now South Wales 
A^icultural Society. 

Ray died, without issue, at his residence 
at Rose Bay on 20 Jan. 1892, and was 
buried in the Waverley cemetery on 22 Jan. 
A marble bust of Hay, executed hi Septem¬ 
ber 1889, is in the hall of the legislative 
council. He married, on 28 I'eb. 1838, 
Maty (d. 1 Peb. 1892), daughter of James 


[Sydney Morning Hoiold, 81 and 83 Jan. 
1882; Bnrke'e Colonial Gentry, 1891, i. 77-8; 


Heaton’s Australian Diotionaty, 1879; Deni¬ 
son’s Varieties of Viceregal Life, 1870, i. 889; 
Parkes’s Pifty Years in the Making of Aus¬ 
tralian Histo^, 1893, i. 118,120, 299.1 
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HAT, Sib JOHN HAY DROMMOND- 
(1810-1893), diplomatist. [See Bbuhuoi/i)- 
Hat.] 

HAYTEB, HENRY HEYLYN (1821- 
1895), statistician, the son of Henry Hayter 
of Eden Vale, Wiltshire, the brother of Sir 
William Qoodonough Playter [q. v.], and of 
Eliza Jane, daughter and coheiress of John 
Huylyn of Islington, Avas born at Eden Vale 
on 28 Oct. 1821, and educated first at Paris 
and afterwards at the Charterhouse. On 
leaving school he became a midshipman in 
the merchsnt service, and made several 
voyages, first on Wigram’s ships, later on 
the West India moil packets. In 1862 he 
emigrated to Victoria. In 1857 he was ap¬ 
pointed to the department of tlie registrar- 
general, and soon rose to he the head of the 
statistical branch, where he began steadily 
to make a well-deserved reputation. In 
1870 he was appointed secretary to the royal 
commission to inquire into the working of 
tho public BorvioB of Victoria. He super¬ 
intended all the arrangements for the census 
of 1871. In 1872, when on leave of absence 
in Now Zealand, he was requested by tho 
government of that colony to report upon 
the working of their registrar-general's de¬ 
partment. 

Inr May 1874 Ilayter’s department avos 
couetiluted a soporale otiico, and he became 
government statist. In this position ho did 
the work for whicli his name will be remem¬ 
bered; he brought tho annual returns of 
I statistics of the colony of Victoria into an 
elaborate and perfect shape, which formed a 
modri for the whole of the Australian colo¬ 
nies. At a conference hold in Tasmania in 
1876, at which ho represented Victoria, his 
model AVOS adopted as the basis of a imiform 
system of oflicial statistics. Consequently^ 
tW'e is probably no country in the world' 
that ran produce an annual series of statistics 
of cull ivat ion, production, industry, and ex- 
cliange so perfect as those of the Australian 
colonies. In 1879, when Hayter come to 
England as sedretary to Sir Graham Berry’s 
'ombassy’to the imperial government lor 
the reform of tho constitution of Victoria, 
he was invited to give evidence tiefore the 
House of Commoria’coitiinlttee on etatistics. 
His census of 1881 for Victoria was con- 
I sidered a masterly elfort of Improvement on 
previous returns, and when, in 1890, he had 
decided to retire &om his office, he Was spe- 
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cittlly asked to remain, in order to represent lation of Kant’s ‘ Critiok of PuroBpn i 
Victoria at the inter-colonial conference on previously only accessible to Enaliah^’ 

methods of census which was held at Ho- dents unacquainted with German in a Freni 

hart, Tasmania, in that year (of which he or _n Latin version. Haywood’s lone™* 
was elected president), and also to auporin- mained the standard English translatin*" 
tend the arrangements for the census of 1891. Published in 1838, it was reprinted wlri’ 
He accordingly continued to hold his ap- improvements in 1848, and was commend^ 
pointment till his death, wMch took place by_ the chief authori^ on Kant in Grew 
at his residence, Armadale, near Melbourne, Britain, Sir William Hamilton, with whom 
on 23 March 1893, just before his retire- Haywood corresponded respecting it. iS 
ment on pension was completed. general accuracy was admitted bv Mai 

Hayter, who was a corresponding member Miiller, interested though the latter tias in 
of various learned societies, was awarded a rival translation. In 1844 Haywood tiub- 
medah at es.hihitions at Melbourne, Amster- lished an analysis of the ‘ Orititi,’ designed 
dam, Calcutta, at the Colonial and Indian ' to elucidate the points whicli still remain 
Exhibition in 1880, and at Paris in 1889. unintelligible.’ In 18B3 he translated tha 
He was created O.M.G. in 1882, an oflieer of ‘ Epsearches into the History of the 
the French order of public instruction, the Constitution’ of Wilhelm Ihne, a personal 
same year, and achevalierof the order oftlia friend. He resided atEdgeLane Hall near 

Crown of Italy in 1884. Livorpool,butdiedatSilliers,Worce8tBr<ihire 

Hayter married in 1856 Susan, daughter on 29 May 1858. Haywood was Paniza’s 
of William Dodd of Poroliester Terrace, surety on occasion of all the latter’s appoint- 
London, who, the only sou left of a large ments at the British Museum, and the 
family, survived him. warmth of their mutual regard is evinced m 

Hayter, besides being the originator of their correspondence, 
the ‘ Victorian Year-book,’ was the author _ [Pagan’s Life of Sir Anthony Faniazi, iggo 
of several pamphlets such as 'Notes of a i. fit (with ii sketeh of Haywood), lOO, bl, ii| 
Tour in Now Zealand,’‘Notes on the Colony passim; Gent. Mag. 1838, ii, 201; Bnt. Mm! 
of Victoria ’(1876; 2nd edit. 1876), ‘ Hand- Cat.J jj_ 

book to the Colony of Victorio’(1884 j 2nd HAYWOOD, WILLIAM (1821- 
edit. 1886). He also puhliehed: 1. ‘School 1894), nroliitoot and civil engineer, eldest 
History of Victoria.’ 2. ‘ School Geography son of W. Haywood of Camberwell, was 
of Victoria.’ 3. ‘ Oarboona, a Chapter from horn on 8 Deo. 1821. He was educated at 
the Early History of Victoria ’(in verso), re- the Camberwell grammar school, and then 
printed from the ‘ Victorian Beview,’ 1886. became a pupil of Mr. George Aitchison, 
4. ‘My Christmas Adventure, and othmr ll,A., architect and surveyor to the St. 
Poems,’ 1867. Katherine’s Dock Company. 

[Mennell’s Diet, of Australian Biogv.; The began bis professional career as an 

Australian, 30 Maroli 1806; Oataloguos Col. architect, and was responsible for several 
Inst, and Col. Office Libr.; private informa- important private mansions, among which 
tion.] C. A. H. may ho mentioned tho seat of the Marquis 

of Downshire at Easlhampstead, Berk- 

HAYWOOD, FEANCIS (1790-1868), shire. Being offered, however, in 1816 the 
translator of Kant, was horn at Liverpool in appointment of assistant engineer to the 
1796. lie belonged to the literary circle commissioners of sewers for the city of Lon- 
which surrounded William Eoscoe [q.v.] ond don, he abandoned architecture for civil en- 
Williom Shepherd [q.v.] in the first quarter gineering; a year later he was appointed 
of the nineteenth century, and formed an chief eugineer to the commissioners. He 
especially close friendship with Antonio became a member of the Institution of Civil 
Pantzzi when he camo to Liverpool as a pro- Engineers in 1863. lie was responsible for 
t6g6ofEoacoe’8inl823. Possessed of ample an enormous number of improvements of 
means, he devoted himself to study, and various lands carried out in the central 
must at an early age have acquired a know- quarter of the metropolis during the forty- 
ledge of German and of German philosophy nine years ho held oillce. Probably the 
and divinity unusual in England at the period, work by which he will he best remembered 
having been in 1828 the anonymous trans- is the Holhorn Viaduct; this was begun in 
later of Bretsdineider’s reply to Hugh James 1803, and opened by Queen Victoria on 
Bose’s [Q-yJ ‘State of Protestantism in Ger- 8 Nov. 1869, although at that date the high- 
many,’dealing with the tendencies of Ger- level approaches had^not been completed. He 
man theology. He shortly afterwards under- was also instrumontal in the introduction of 
took a muon more difficult task in the trans- nsphalte for the roadways of the city in 1869. 



"rT^TeSypartofliia career as engineer 
thaBommissionere, in 1860-1, in oon|unc- 
with Mr. Frank Forster, chief engineer 
.1, riiametropolitan oommissionors of sewers, 
he%arecl a scheme for diverting the 
from the Thames; and again m 1864, 

sii-) 

Lpli'Basalgetta [q. v. Suppl.], ha prepared 
fuithet schemes for the same purpose, and 
these weie practically the plana ovonluolly 

the time he held his pity post ho 
carried on a oonsiderahla practice as a con- 
sttlting engineer, and obtained numerous 
foreim honours as a reward for the services 
he rendered. He was a chevolior of the 
leirion of honour, and a knight of the 
Ernestine house order a momber of the 
Portuguese order of Christ, and the Belgian 

order of Leopold. 

He was an ardent volunteer, and served 
in the London rifle brigade, of which ha 
traa lieutenaut-oolonel from 1876 to 1882. 

His literary work consist a of numerous 
renetts presented to the commissioners of 
sewers for the city of London, over one hun- 
£ad in number, dealing with almost every 
branch of the work of a municipal engineer. 

He died at 66 Hamilton Terrace, Moida 
Vale,on 13 April 1894. 

[Ken of the Tims, ed. 1891; Froo. Inst. 
Oinl Eng. vol. cxvii.] T, H, B. 

HBALY, JAMES (1824^1891), Roman 
catholic divine and humourist, one of twenty- 
three Children of John Jlanly, provision 
dealer, by his first wife Mary (Meylert, was 
bom in Francis Street, Dublin, on lo Doc. 
18M. From the Vincentian school, Usher's 
(^nay (entered 1884), he proceeded (1889) 
to St. Vincent’s College, Caslleknodr, oo. 
Hchlin, hut quitting the Vincentian rule he 
matiiculatcd (11 Sept. 1843) at Maynooth, 
where in 1847 he became a Dunhoyno 
student [see Butlou, Joiiir, D.D.] under 
John O’llanlon, D.D., a critical theologian 
and a wit, and ratrick Aloysius Murray 
[q. y.], from whom ho loarnod his admirable 
elocution. Ue was not a hard student. 
Leaying Maynooth in 1860, his first appoint¬ 
ment was as reader at St. Andrew’s, West- 
Iwd Row, Dublin, and ohaplain to tho 
sisters of mercy in Baggott Street; his next 
(1862) was to a curacy at St. Michael and 
St. John’s, Dublin. lie lived in an attic in 
the chapel-house, Smock AUey, Essex Street 
IVest^ond was a model of punctuid devotion 
fo iuB calling, fearlessly risking his life 
dimng a visitation of wolera. Ilis ap¬ 
pointments were from Daniel Murray [q. vt], 
archbishop of Dublin, to whoso principles 
von. XXII —SUP. 


in relidon and politics Ilealy adhered through 
life. From Dublin he was transferred (1868) 
by Paul Oullen [q. v.] to a ouvnoy at Bray, 
CO. Wicklow. Ills intimacy with William 
Nicholas Keogh [q. v.] stood in tho way of 
his professional prospects. 

Becoming more friendly to him, Cardinal 
Cullen appointed him (1807) administrator 
of Little Bray, co. Dublin, on tbe other side 
of the Dargle. In this cure he remained, 
without further preferment, till in 1893 he 
was appointed parish priest of BaUybrack 
and lulliney, co. Dublin, by archbishop 
Walsh. Ilis income never exceeded 200/. a 
year; most of a sum raised fer him b;^ his 
mends was lost in Wicklow copper mines. 
Beloved by his parishioners, his social charm 
made him a coveted guest in the highest 
circles of Dublin society. The spontaneity 
of his humour, tho brightness of his repartee, 
his manly purity, and the inimitable expres¬ 
siveness of bis voice and gesture made his 
neat little figure a unique personality. At 
his Saturday dinners tho arrangements were 
of the simplest (his housekeeper was his 
only servant); his giicets included prominent 
persona of every rank and section. Latterly 
he paid almost yearly visits to London; he 
was much courted, but his keen good sense, 
equol to his kindness of heart, never failed 
him. In 1880 ho visited America. Ilis 
health began to break in 1889 j he sulFercd 
from gall-stones and dyspepsia, and went to 
Carlsbad. In 1892 ho took a prolonged 
tour in Spain and Italy with his feiond 
Mr. Henry Arthur Blyth, Another visit to 
Carlsbad in 1894 failed to restore his stren^h. 
lie died on 88 Oct. 1894, and was buried at 
BaUybrack. 

[Memories of Father Heiily, 1898, 3rd edit.; 
a book full of good stories.] A. Cl. 

HEATH, DOUGLAS DENON (1811- 
1897), classical and mathematical echolar, 
second son of George lloatli, seijeant-at- 
law, by his wife, Anne Raymond (Dunbar), 
was born in Chancery Lone, London, on 
6 Jan, 1811. His father was a son of James 
Ileatli [q. v.], the engraver, and half-brother 
of Charles lleath (1786-1848) [q. v.) Ad¬ 
miral Sir Leopold Georgo Heath is the 
scholar’s youngor brother. After schooling 
at Greenwich, he spent the greater port of 
1826-7 with friouds of his father's in France; 
among the latter was his godfather, the 
savont Denon, master of tho mint to Noc 
poloon I. He went into residence at Trinity 
College, Oambrid|[e, in October 1828, and 
read for a year wuh tbo well-known elassj- 
cal tutor, Henry Maldon [q.v,] Among his 
Cambridge intimates was James Spedding, iu 
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whose company lie visited Wordsworlh ond 
Tennyson, Tennyson read liim many scraps 
of his composition, which he recog'nisod in 
poems published many years later. Heath 
obtained a soholarslup at Trinity on 93 April 
1830, and two years later graduated senior 
wrangler, and took the first Hmil h’s prize. In 
the classical tripos of the samo year (1839) 
he was placed ninth in the first class, but the 
pompetition (among the first seven being 
Lusliington, Shilleto, Thompson, Venables, 
and Alford) rendered his classical little in¬ 
ferior to his mathematical degree, lie was 
moi'kcd out as the first Trinity man of his 
year, and was elected first to a followsliipon 
9 Uct, 1839, He was strongly attached to 
Cambridge life, bnt in deference to his 
father’s wish he entered at the Inner Tem¬ 
ple, and was called to the bar in 1836, In 
1838 his father succeeded iu procuring him 
the reversion of his own lucrative post as 
county clerk of Middlesex, In 184.6 the 
courts of the county clerk were abolished, so 
that he might have retired on full salary, but 
preferred to take tliowork of a county court 
ludgo in the Bloomsbury district with no 
lurUior salary, ond thus from 1847 to 1866 
(whan he had to retire through deafness) he 
saved the country over 1,2002, a year. 
Burinp' these years, at Spedding’s request, 
he edited the legal remains of Bacon for 
the seventh volume of the great edition of 
the ‘Works of Eroncis Bacon’ (1869, ed. 
Spedding, Ellis, and Heath). The several 
manuscripts of Bacon's professional writings 
were corolhlly collated, and many passages 
for the first time made intelligible. 

Two elaborate papers on ' Secular Local 
Changes in the Sea Level’ and the ‘ Dynami¬ 
cal Theo]^ of Deep Sea Tides and the ElFects 
of Tidal In'iction ’ {Phihsophteal Mag. March 
1866 and March 1807) were the flrstfruits 
of his emancipation from legal duties in 
1806, and in 1874 he published ‘An Ele¬ 
mentary Exposition of the Doctrine of [the 
Conservation of] Energy,’which was highly I 
praised by Clerk Maxwell as ‘ an example of 
sound reasoning such as few authors deign 

g r are able) to introduce into text-books.’ 

is most characteristic work, however, was 
not mathematical (physics, he avowed, 

‘ soared into higher and higher regions, and 
I ceased to follow them’), but in connection 
with the Greek prose classics. He concen¬ 
trated some acute, judicious, and olosely 
reasoned work into his defence of Aristotle 
against misconception by Grote and others \ 
(journal of PhUologg, vole. vii. and viii., con¬ 
cerning Aiistotlo’s and other ancient doc¬ 
trines of causation); scarcely less valuable 
wore his papers * On the so-called Arabicus 


Mons,’ and onBato’s ‘ Oratylns’ (iH^ 
VI. and pii.) Even more vigoroM were tu 
papers m defence of the honesty of W 
dotus._ His views woregi-eatlystrengthS 

by a journey up the Nile as far as DonS 
m 1874-6 {ib. 1886, xv. 916). hS 
not confine himself to defence, butassaolils 
alleged detractors of his fa^urite S™ 
with the utmost vigour, and projected a 
toiled study on ‘the scepticism of HwL 
dotus.’ 

On his father’s death in 1862 Heath 
became owner of Kitlands, 0 small estate 
near Leith Hill, Surrey. He resided there 
and greatly benefited the parish of Coldhori 
hour by his generosity. Tennyson, Sped- 
ding, and the master of Trinity (Thompsonl 
were fond of discussing poetry and philo,' 
sophy in Heath’s beautiful garden, in which 
Marianne North pointed for the collection 
at Kew ‘ at least one flower she had missed 
in its native Himalaya.’ He was one of tb 
fonndors and benefactors of the Surrey 
county school ot Ornnloigh. Heath was a 
broad ohurchmon and interested in (non- 
party) politics. He greatly admired Peel 
but ‘ equaUydistruatod and disliked the two 
moat famous liberal and consemtive lenders 
of lator times.’ He died unmarried at Kit- 
londs on 26 Sept. 1897, and was buried in 
Coldborbour ohurcliyard. 

[D. D. Heath, a short privalo Memoir by 
n. E. Malden, with oontribntion by Dr. Jack- 
son of Trinity Coll. Cambridge (privately printed 
1898); Times, 27 Sopt. 1897; Poster’s Men at 
the Bor; Guardian, 29 Sept. 1805; Gnidnnti 
Cantab.] X. S. 

HENDERSON, Sib EDMUND TEA¬ 
MANS WALGOTT (1821-1896), Ueute- 
nant-colonol royal engineers, chief com¬ 
missioner _ of metropolitan polico, son of 
Vice-admiral George Honderson, royal navy, 
of Middle Deal, Rent, and of bis wiie, 
Erances Elizabeth, daughter of Edward 
Wolcott-Sympson of Winkton, Hampshire, 
was born on 19 April 1821 at Muddtford, 
near Ohristobnroh, Hampshire. Educated 
at a school at Bruton, Somerset, and at the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, he 
received a commission os second lieutenant 
in the royal engineers on 16 June 1838, ^ 
further commissions were dated; first lieu¬ 
tenant 1 April 1841, second captain 
9S April 1847, first captain 90 June 1864, 
broveh minor 96 Oct. 1868, lieutenont- 
colouol 90 March 1869, 

After the usual com'se of professional in¬ 
struction at Chatham, Henderson went to 
Canada in November 1839 and remained 
there for six years. On his isturn home he 
wos quartered at Portsmouth in January 
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following June again om- 
wted for North America, Laying been 
Sted with Oaptain Pipon of the royal 
-.nppta as commissioiipr to inalco an ex- 
% J gurvey in order to fix a boundary 
Canada and New Brunswick in the 
trrim ceded by the United States to the 
under the Ashbnrion treaty, and to 
rtenaine the practicability of a line of rail- 
wav of some seven hundred miles between 
Hsmax and Quebec to connect the tlireo 
Lriaces of Canada, New Brunswick, 

Ld Nova Scotia. 

The eastern half of New Brunswick was 
allotted to Pipon, who lost his life late in the 
of 1840 by the upsetting of a canoe 
in a rapid of the Eestigouchc river in the 
aideayW to save one of the crew. The 
^arn half fell to Hondorson, who, fortv 
years after, wrote an account in ‘ Murrnjrs 
Magaiine’ (March 1887) of an adventure on 
this service, which proved a vary difficult 
one as the interior was unlcnown except to 
Ininbetmon. His skill as a draughfaman 
enabled him to illustrate his official report 
yrith a panoramic skotoli of the country, 
ffiiidi attracted the attention of Earl Gray, 
then secretary of state for the colonios. 
Banderson married at Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
and, having successfully completed the duty 
entmsted to him, returned to England in 
1848, and was quartered at 


Gravesend. 

Early in 1860 ho acoopted from Earl Grey 
the appointment of comptroller of convicts 
in Western Australia, where it had haon 
decided, with the approval of the colonists, 
to establish for the first time a penal sottle" 
ment, on account of the opposition from the 
flourishing colonies of the eastern and 
southern parts of Australia to continue to 
receive convicts from home. Western Aus- 
trsUahad not so far been a sucoessful colony, 
and 08 the government undertook to send 
out as many feee omiCTants as convicts the 
increased supply of lahour was welcomed. 
At the same time a new development of the 
convict system was to be tried. The pri- 
sonffis were to bo soluoted witli roforenoe to 
their fitness for colonial life, and, after 
passing a certain time in a public works 
prison, were to be sent out to private em¬ 
ployment under police supervieion, or else 
employed in public works in various parts 
of the colony, 

Henderson arrived at Freemantle with 
the first parly of convicts and a guard of 
sappers in June 1860. No preparations liad 
bm made for their reception iii the colony, 
and, after maldng temporary arrangements, 
he set to work to build a complete esto- 


I blishment. lie obtained from England the 
services of the 20tli company royal engineers, 
commanded by Captain (afterwards Major- 
general) Iloury Wray, with two subaltern 
oificors, Lieutenant (afterwards Colonel Sir) 
Willioin Ci’ossman and Lieutenant (after¬ 
wards Colonel Sir) Edmond Du Cane, to 
furnish instructors and artisans to conduct 
the work, and with- its assistance not only 
the convict prison and quarters but a bar¬ 
rack and officers’ quarters also were erected. 
Iliring depots wore formed in diiferent parts 
of tho colony, while tbe tioket-of-leavo men 
who could not obtain private employment 
were maintained by government and em¬ 
ployed in making roads and building 
bridges. 

At the end of 1855 JTenderson lost his 
wife and went homo on leave of absence. 
He married again two years later, and re¬ 
turned to Western Australia in tbe be¬ 
ginning of 1868. He spent another five 
years there, during which ho was most 
ootive in his duties and in all that coutri- 
huted to the well-being of the colony, in 
which, after tho governor, bo was tbe prin¬ 
cipal public officer. He resigned tbe ap¬ 
pointment in 1S6S, and returned to England, 

Hendorson arrived in England while a 
royal commission^ presided over by Earl 
Grey, was inquiring into tho systems of 
ponal servituuo and transportation, Sir 
Joshua Jebh [q. v.] had veoommondod Hen¬ 
derson for a seat on the prison board, and in 
the meantime he gave evidence before tlie 
oommittee, Tho sudden death of Jebh left 
vacant tho oillcos of chairman of directors of 
prisons and surveyor-gonoral, and also tho 
mspector-gonoralsbip of military p'isons. 
Lord Grey’s commission represented the 
especial fitness of Hondorson for these posts, 
and ho was appointed to them on 29 July 

1863. Ho retired torn the army on 1 Oct, 

1864. Ho carried out the changes in tho 
administration of prisons made in conso- 
(ponoo of the report of the royal commis¬ 
sion, and was ably assisted in the work by 
his former suhaltern in Australia, who 
afterwards succeeded him, Sir Edmond 
Da Cane. Henderson was made a companion 
of tho order of the Bath, civil division, in 
1868. 

In 1800 Hondorson reluotantly accepted 
the post of ohiof commissioner of metropoli¬ 
tan poUoe on the death of Sir Blchard Mayne 
[q. T.] For tho second time he found him¬ 
self at the head of a publio depaxtmout over 
the heads of, and new to, all serving in it, 
some of them at the outset not too well 
pleased with his appointment. That in both 
cases he succeedeu in winning tho confidence 

H .. o 
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and respect of his subordinates was due to 
Ms tact and coiupetonce. The metropolitan 
police force at that time numbered about 
0,000 constables, and during Henderson’s 
tenure of office it was increased to oyer 
13,000, an army which had to he kept in 
good discipline without the aid of any special 
legislation. 

Soon after his appointment he increased 
the number of detectives from 16 to 260 men, 
and instituted a criminal investigation de¬ 
partment under Oolouel (afterwards Sir) 
Howard Vincent. In 1872 some agitators 
endeavoured to get im a police strike, but 
after Ilenderson had personally seen the 
malcontents the agitation ceased. In 1878 
Ilenderson was promoted to be a knight 
commander of the order of tho Bath, civil 
division. On 8 Foh. 1886 a meeting in Tra> 
falgor Square brought together a large num¬ 
ber of roughs, and ended in a march through 
the streets of the west end of London, when 
some rioting occurred, windows were broken, 
and shops plundered. Fault was found with 
the police arrangements, and Ileudcrson was 
thrown over by the govornment, A com¬ 
mittee of inquiry was appointed; but Hen¬ 
derson, conscious of a successful administra¬ 
tion of seventeen years, at onco resigned 
without waiting for it to report. A treasury 
minute laid before parliament approved the 
recommendation of tho home secretary that 
Ilendorsoii should receive the highest rate of 
pension allowed, on the ground of the high 
sense entertained by the home secretary and 
his predecessors of tho zeal, discretion, and 
ability with which ho had discharged the 
duties of his responsible office. At a meeting 
held at Grosveuor House, Henderson was 
presented with his portrait painted by Edwin 
Long, II.A., and a purse of 1,0002. The cab- 
owners and drivers prosented him with a 
model in sLlyer of a hansom cab. Lord 
"Wolseley acting as their spokesman, in recog¬ 
nition of the great interest he had taken m 
them, of the institution of cabmen’s shelters, 
and of the support he had given to the 
metropolitan police orphanage. 

Henderson was a fluent speaker with an 
effective sense of humour, and excelled in 
anecdote. Quick in assimilating idoas, he 
e^ressed himself readily and clearly in 
official letters and reports, and won the 
complete confidence of his official chiefs. 
He was a skilful painter in water-colours. 

He died on 8 Dec. 1896 at his residence, 
4 Qledhow Gardens, London, 

He was twice mai-ried: first, in 1846, to 
Marjr (d. 1866), daughter of Mr, Mu^hy of 
Halifax, Nova Scotia j secondly, in 1867, to 
Maria (d, 13 Oct. 1896), daughter of the 


Eev. .T. Hindis of Higham.Kent mTT 
son, by his first marr^, died wh^a j 

sssfiS,."" ^ -is 

[War Office Eecords; Times, 10 Dee ioe» 
memoir by Sir B. B. Du Oane in the Eojal a’ 
gineera Journal, 1897.] H H 

HENET MATJEIOE op 
Pbisob (1868-1896), born at S®®’ 
6 Oct. 1868, was third son of Prince AleTen" 
der of^sse (1828-1888) and his 
wife, the countess Julie von Hauolie, danX 
ter of an ex-minister of war for Poland tn 
whom was granted, in 1868, the thla of 
Princess of Battenberg. His elder brother 
Alexander was on 29 April 1879 elected 
&st pthice of Bulgarin j he abdicated on 
6 Sept. 1886 and died on 17 Nov. 1893 
His brother, Prince Louis of Battanbers' 
man-ied, on 80 April 1884, Victoria, eldest 
daughter of the Princess Alice of Hesse 
third daughter of Queen Viclorio, and this 
connection brought Prince Henry, who had 
received a military education and bnnnma 
lieutenant in tho 10th regiment of Ehanish 
hussars, into contaot with the Enriish court. 
On23 July 1886 he waamarried at WHppingl 
ham church by the ai’ohbishop of Oanterbury 
to the Princess Beatrice, youngest daughter 
of Queen Victoria. He woe naturalised by 
nn act of parliament which passed the House 
of Lords on SI July in the same year, was 
elected H.G, on 22 July, and wos granted 
the title of royal higlmess; ho was also mods 
colonel in the arnw aud cwtam-general and 
governor of the Isle of Wight. He took 
gi’eat interest in the Isle of Wight volunteer 
corps. InNovember 1896 he volunteered for 
service with the Ashanti expeditionary force. 
He sailed on 8 Bee., at first as merely an 
auxiliary, hut be was afterwards made mili- 
tary secretary to the commandeivin-chief. 
Sir Francis Scott. He marched with the 
force to witMn thirty miles of ]Iuma8i,when 
he was attacked by fever; he returned to 
Cape Coast Castle and embarked on the 
Blonde cruiser on 17 Jon, 1896, He died 
at sea on the 20th; his remains were brought 
to England and interred at Whippinghiun 
on 6 Feh. He left issue three sons, 
Princes Alexander, Leopold, and Maurice, 
and one daughter, the Princess Victoria of 
Battenhurg, afterwards Queen of Spain. 

[Almanaoh de Gotha, 1806; Times, 23 Jan, 
to 6 Foh. 1890, passim; Burke’s Peerage, 1896; 
Men of the Time, 14th edit,] A F. P. 

HEEBBET, GEOEGB EOBEBT 
OHABLES, thirteenth Eaul oir Pbhbeoxb 
and ninth Eabi of MoHieoMERT (1860- 
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to the South Pacific before attaining 
his majority, accompanied by his constant 
comoanion in travel, Dr. George Henry 
KiaeslBy[q.T.] The second voyage ended 
in gfipwrecli and the total loss of the yacht 
on a coral reef in the Bing-gold lalande, all 
on board malting good their escape to an 
niunhabited island not marked on the chart. 
3Jtet ten dsys the weatlier improved, the 
cutaTvays set sail in three of the yacht’s 
boats, and while endeavouring to miute the 
Kamum channel were picked up by a Swedish 
scbooner. The incidents of these voyages 
fonaed the framework of a very charming 
volume, the joint production of Lord Pem¬ 
broke and Dr, Kingsley, entitled ‘ South Soa 
Bobbles, by the Earl and the Doctor ’ (1873 j 
7th edit. 1806). 

On the formation in 1874 of his second 
administration, Disraoli, famous for his 
ready recognition of nromising young men, 
appointed Lord Pomoroko under-seorotory 
for war, thus bringing him into the depart¬ 
ment which had been administered with so 
much distinction by his father | hut his 
health proved unequal to the strain of oili- 
ciallife, and ho resigned hie post in the 
goremment in 1876. Lord Pembroko never j 
accepted olGoo again, and raroly spoke in the 
House of Lords, but ho continued to tako a 
keen interest in public afinirs, both imperial 
and domestic, and communicated his views, 
through various periodicals and by speochea 
in the country, upon Ireland, the land ques- 
fion, imperial defence, and the navy. lie 
took a leading part in the volunteer move¬ 
ment, holding a commission for upwards of 
twenty years, and commanding the South 
TTilts battalion until within a few mouths of 
bis death. He believed firmly in the advan¬ 
tage of technical instruction, and gave prac- 
ticahroof thereof by building and endowing 
the Pembroke technical school near Dublin, 
where children of tradusmon and artisnua in 
Dublin receive instruction in various in¬ 
dustrial crafts. 

I^rd Pembroke was a good sportsman, 
having been first a master of harriers for 
many years, and later of foxhounds; hut a 
bad full put an end to his hunting, and lat¬ 


J^^r^iSTson of Sidney Herbert, first 
Sn Herbert of Lea [q. v.], and Elmabeth, 
,tZhterof Lieutenant-general Oharles Ashe 
r^art was born in Carlton Gardens on 
fi TnlvlSoO. and succeeded his father as 
UMon Herbert of Lea on 16 Jon. 1801, and 
wTMcle as Earl of Pembroke and Mont- 
mrnerv on S6 April 1802. He was educated 
ft Eton hut on account of his delicato health 

* very frequently abroad in Italy, Sicily, 

Palnfltine. Homadetwo 


terly he spout much of his timo afloat, yacht¬ 
ing and boat-sailing. 

lie married, at Westminster Abbey, on 
19 Aug. 1874, Lady Gertrude Frances Talbot, 
third daughter of Henry John Ohetwynd 
Talbot, eighteenth earl of Shrewsbury, and 
died without issue at Frankfort on 3 May 
1896; he was buried at Wilton, where a 
bronze statue of him by Mr, Alfred Gilbert, 
R.A., was unveiled by Mr, A. J. Balfour on 
19 May 1900. There is a portrait of Pem¬ 
broke by Sir W. Bichmond, B..A,, at "WUlon. 
Ho was succeeded in his peerages by his 
brother Sidney Herbert, fourteenth and pre¬ 
sent earl of Pembroke and Montgomery. 

Bosidos the book of travel mentioned 
above, Lord Pembroko wroto a book of 
essays, originally published in the ‘ Temple 
Bor Magazine,’ entitled ‘ Boots, a Plea for 
Tolerance ’ (1873), His writings were distin¬ 
guished by a refreshing originality of thought 
and expression, and by mscursivo observa¬ 
tions and speculation on the nature of things. 
After his death his ' Letters and Speeches ’ 
(3 vols. 8vo) were collected and published 
in 1806. 

[Private information and Lord Pembroke’s 
own writings.! H. B. M. 

HEErMAN, HENRY (1832-1894), dra- 
. matist and novelist, was educated at a mili- 
' tary collcgo in Alsaco, emigrated to Amorica, 
and fought in tho Confederate ranks during 
the civil war, in tho coarse of which ho 
lost an eye. On 16 Moy 1876 ho produced 
at the Oliaring Cross theatre 'Jeanne Du- 
barry,’ a droma in three nols, and on 31 Jan. 
1876 at tho sains house, rochristeued tho 
‘Folly,’' Slight MistakeSj a farce. 'Oarys- 
wold,' in four acts, by mm and J. Maclroy, 
was played in Liveiqiool on 31 Sept, 1877. 
He also gave in 1876 on adaptation called 
‘ My Niece and my Monkey? presumably 
' Ma Nidco ot moil Ours;’ and. at the Olym¬ 
pic on 7 Dec. 1882 an adaptation of 
‘ Adrienne Locouvrour.' His first conspicuous 
success was obtained on 16 Nov. 1882, with 
tho ‘Silver King,’ five acts, written in con- 
jouction with Mr, Honry Arthur .Tones. To 
the same conjunotion was due ‘ Breaking a 
Butterfly ’ (Ibsen’s ‘ Doll’s House ’), Prince’s, 
on 8 March 1884, and ‘ Chatterton ’ on 
23 May, Princess's. In collahomtiou with 
William Gorman Wills [q. v.] he (6 Dec. 
1884) furnished tho Princess’s with‘01 au- 
diau,’ in three acts. Tho' Golden Band,’ in 
four acts, Olympic, 14 Jan. 1867, was by 
Ilorman and Mr, Froeman Wills. Herman 
is lesponsible for two uutraceable dramas, 

‘ For Old Virginia’ (1801) and * Eagle Joe ’ 
(1892), and for the ‘ Fay 0 ' Fire,’ a romaulio 
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opera, with music by Mr. Edward Jones, 
Ujera Comique, 14 Nov. 1886. Tliis he 
printed. In collaboration with Mr. David 
ChrJstio Murray he wrote, between 1887 and 
1801, the following novels: ‘A Dangerous 
Oatspaw,’ ‘ One Traveller returns,’ _ ‘ The 
Bishop’s Bible,’ ‘lie fell among Thieves,’ 
‘ Only a Shadow,’ ‘ Paul Jones's Alias,’ and 
‘ Wild Darrie.' Ilis name alone appears to ‘ A 
Dead Man’s Story, &c.,” Between the Whiffs,’ 
‘Crime of a Christmas Toy,’ ‘Eagle Joe,’ 
' Great Beckleswaithe Mystery,’ ‘ Hearts of 
Gold and Hearts of Steel,’ ‘His Angel,’ ‘A 
King in Bohemia,’ ‘ Lady Turpin,’ ‘ Leading 
Lady,’ 'Postman’s Daughter,’ ‘ Scarlet For¬ 
tune,’ and ‘ WOman the Mystery.’ He wrote 
stories up to his death. Ho married Miss 
Eugenio Edwards, who ployed in two of his 
pieces. Herman’s choice theatrical library 
was sold at Sotheby’s on 33 Jan. 1886, when 
234 lots fetched over 16,000/. The high 
prices were duo in great measure to tho large 
number of ‘ grangerised books.’ IIo died at 
Gunaorsbury on 24 Sept. 1894, and was buried 
at Kensal Green. Ilia share in the dramas in 
which he collaborated seoms to have boon 
confined as a rule to the stories. IIo had con¬ 
siderable invention. 

[Personal knowledge; Era, 20 Sept. 1804; 
Scott and Howard’s Blanchard; Brit. Mus. Cat.; 
'file English Catalogue of Books.] J. El. 

HEBSOHELL, EAHHER, first Baroit 
IlRBSOiiiiLn (1837-1899), lord chancellor, 
eldest son of the Rev. Ridley Haim Iler- 
Bchell [q.v.], by Helen Slcirving, daughter 
of Williom Mowbray of Edintogh, was 
born at Brampton, Hampshire, on 2 Nov. 
1887. Though in after life he conformed to 
the Church of England, he was hrod in a form 
of dissent strict enough to exclude him from 
thooldorEnglishnnivoTsities. IIo spontsome 
time at the university of Bonn, but his true 
nlma wKifer was University CoUoge, London. 
In 1867 he graduated B.A. (with honours in 
oinssioa) at the university of London, which 
ho afterwards served as examiner in common 
law, as momher of the senate, and (from 
1894) as chancellor. On 12 Jon. 1868 he 
was admitted student at Lincoln’s Inn, 
where he was called to the bar on 17 Nov. 
1860, and elected bouclior on 8 May 1872. 

Like some other distinguished lawyers, 
Ilorsoholl was a pupil of Thomas Ohit^ 
[q. v.l the eminent speoial pleader. Ho 
started without connocUon, and during port 
of his period of probation contributed to the 
‘New Reports,’edited by (Sir) George Os- 
bomeMorgan [q.v. Suxfi)!.) (London, 1803-6). 
He made his Mbut on the nortliern circuit, 
but afterwards confined himself to the north- 


ec«torn circuit, where he ropidly establish^ 
the reputation of a sound commercial kw 
and in the oourae of a few years gatbmd 
Buflioient practice to enable him to tat. 

(8 Feb. 1872). From 1873 to l^O Ls k d 
the reoordership of Carlisle. 

Herschell entered parliament in the hbeml 
interest in 1874, hemg returned (13 Jum 
for the city of Durham, which he continue 
to represent until the general election 
November 1886, when he unsuccessfullv 
contested the North Lonsdale division of 
Lancashire. If he did not carry the House 
of Commons by storm, he at any rate gained 
its ear unusually early. His liberali^ was 
a mottor of profound conviction, wbiA 
banished the forensic ring from his speeches- 
one in particular, on the unfortunate circular 
on fugitive slaves, was marked by a gravity 
a tomperatoneas, and a dignity which raisS 
the debate above the level of naitv noliticj 
(24 Feb. 1876). Somewhat latw he iidnerf 
the house to givo aeriousconeideralionto abih 

for the virtual abolition of the action for 
breach of promise of marriage. On theEastem 
question, as afterwards on the Irish ques¬ 
tion, he followed Gladstone unwaveringly 
and on his chiefs return to power he w 
appointed solioitoi’-general (8 May) and was 
knighted (18 May 1880). As a low officer he 
proved an unquoliflod siiocess, hut the fall of 
the government in June ISSb^ and his defeat 
at the subsequent general election, cloudedhis 
political prospects, and he might have waited 
long for furtlier advancement but for the 
schism in the liberal parly occasioned by the 
now departure on tbe home rule question, 
foreshadowed by Gladstone after the victory 
at the polls, llie scruples of Lord Selbome 
ond Sir Henry James, now Lord Janies of 
Hereford, precluded their acceptance of the 
great seal m the new administraluon. Her- 
Bcholl’s confidence in Gladstone remained, 
however, unshaken ; ho unhesitatingly 
accepted the veteran statesman’s offer, and 
on 8 Fob. 1886 was created lord chancellor 
with the title of Baron Herschell of the city 
of Durham. After therojoetion of Gladstone’s 
homo rule hill by the House of Commons, and 
the formation of a unionist administration 


(22 July 1886), Herschell patriotically re- 
fi'oinod from opposing its measures for the 
pacification of Ireland, and lent the govern¬ 
ment loyal support on all neutral questions, 
In Januai-y J 887, he, with Sir Wilham Hat- 
coiirt and Mr. John Morley, represented the 
supporters of Gladstone's home-rule policy 
at tlie abortive ‘round-table’ conference, 
which was attended by Mr. Chamberlain 
and Sir George Trevelyan on the part of 
liberal unionists. Under the auspices of the 
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IlersoLall prosidod over 
mal commlssioiiB on tba precious metals, 
J?' metropolitan board of works, and vaoci- 
tion (1887-9). He resumed tbe gieat seal 
^Gladstone’s last administration (16 Aug. 
1^01 and retained it when GHodstone’s place 
tsVTim minister was taken by Lord Eose- 
w He retired with the rest of Lord Itoso- 
Ss administration on the eve of the gone- 
raldection (22 June 1896). lie was nomi- 
"ted by Lord Salisbury’s government in 
1898 a member of the Anglo-American and 
^lo-Venezuelan Arbitration Commissions, 
tat served onty on the former commission, 
winch met at Washington. Tlio commission 
was stiU sitting thero when Ilarsoholl sus¬ 
tained, through a fall, injuries which proved 
fetal. Ho ^ed at Washington on 1 March 
1899 *. His body was brought to England 
fer burial. 

Herschell married, on 20 Deo. 1870, Agnes 
Adds, third daughter of Edward Leigh 
Kiadersley of Olyll'e, Dorset, by whom ho 
left, with female issue, a son, Eiohord Farror, 
who succeeded as second Baron Herschell. 

In the exercise of his judicial functions 
Herschell seemed the very inearnation of 
the esprit positif. He had no love of roflne- 
menta, no ambition to lay down principles 
of fa^reaching consequence, or extend the 
iariadiction of the court, but was satlsded If 
he could ascertain and dcclaro the actual 
stets of the law, leaving its omondment to 
the legislaturo (sao in particular Law Jle- 
fvrls, Appeal Oases, 1893, p, 017; 1807, pp. 
48, 460). He was justly jealous of tho 
importation of eqnitalile principles into tho 
law of negotiable instrumonts. Ho even 
went BO far as to exonerate hankers paying 
forged acceptances in good faith (th,_ 1891, 
p, 143), and roliovo them from tho ohligation 
ofinqubing into brokers’ authority to plod^o 
aecuiities laid upon thorn hy tho decision in 
Lord Sheffield’s case ((6.1892, p. 214). He 
also took a somewhat liboral viow of the 
liability of dircotors for falso statomoiits 
made m prospeotueoa (id. xtv. 369). _ Tko 
general soundness of his law is unquestioned, 
hat his courso had been too rapid to permit 
of leisurely and systematic study; and 
though his prodigious powers of acquisition 
and application went to compensate for 
this dmect, his judgments do not compare in 
weight and ftniish with those of Ms groat 
contemporaries, Selborne and Cairns. His 
disposal of patronago wos singularly judi¬ 
cious, and entirely uninfluonoed hy political 
or personal considerations. 

m Ilia programme of legal reform the foro- 
ftont was occupied hy codiiication and the 
abolition of the distinctions between real and 


personal property, towards which the Loud 
Transfer Act of 1897 (60 & 61 Viot. e, 66) 
was on important step. Among changes of 
minor conscquouce he advocated the aboli¬ 
tion of the coroner’s jury, the transfer of tho 
functions oi the coroner to the police magi¬ 
strate, and the legalisation of marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister. He was principally 
concerned in carrying the measures rendoiv 
ing bets paid by agents irrecovernblo against 
their principals, and protecting infants 
against incitoments to betting (66 & 66 Viot. 
co. 4, 9). 

Herschell was of middle height and of 
somewhat slight build. He had regular fea¬ 
tures and romarkably fine dark eyes. His por¬ 
trait, &om a sketch by Budolf Lehmann, is 
in ‘ Men and Women of the Century ’(1890), 
His principal rccreiitiou was music, and ho 
was not without skill os an executant on tho 
violoncello. His iiitorosts were unusually 
various. lie was a member of tho council 
and departmental president of the National 
Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science; he was president of the governing 
body of the Imperial Institute, founded in 
189^; president of the Society of Compora- 
tivo Logislation, founded in 1894; on ori¬ 
ginal member and, after the death of Lord 
Ooleridgo, prosidont of tho Seldon Society; 
member of tho council and vice-president of 
tlio Society for the Piwontion of Cruelty to 
Ohildren; and a freemason. He was D. O.L. 
(Durham), LL.D. (Cambridge), captain 
(from 1890) of Deal Castle, ond was created 
H.O.B, in 1898. 

He was nutbor of an ‘ Address on Jurls- 
prudonco and the Amendment of the Law,’ 
printed in the ‘ Transactions of the National 
Association for tho Promotion of Social 
Science ’ (1876), and of ‘ Tho Bights and 
Dutios of an Advocate; being an Address 
di^vered to tho Glasgow Jm'idicnl Society 
on 17 Doo. 1889,' printed in pamphlet form 
in 1890. 

(Foetor’s Mou at tho Bar; Oal. Univ. Bond. 
1873, 1877,1804,1809; Lincoln’s Inn Eooords; 
Morahors of Pari, (official lists) j Haniiard’s 
Pari. Bob. 3rd ser. ocxxvi-ccclvi., 4th sor. 
i-lxvii.; Pari. Papers (H, 0.), 1880 c. 6000, 
1888 c. 6248, c. 6612, 1889 c. 6846, 1807 c. 
8331, c. 8480, Borda' Journ, cxviii. 36_; Sel- 
borne’s Memorials, Foisonal and Political; 
Vanity Fair, 19 March 1881; Journal of the 
Society of Comparative Bogislation; Pump 
Court, August 1884; Mon ana 'Women of the 
Time (1801); Burke’s Peerage, 1899; Times, 
26 Nov. 1886, 2Mai'ch 1809; Ann, Beg. 1B90, 
iL 189; Baw Times, 11 March 1890; Baw 
Journ. 4Marcb 1899; Solicitors’ Joum. 4March 
1898 ; J. B. Atlay's Victoiiau Ohanoollors, vol. 
illOOB.J J. M. B. 
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HBEVEY, Loud AllTIIUR Oil ARLES 
(1808-1894), bishop of Bath oud "NVolls, 
fourth sou of Frederick William, first mar¬ 
quis and fifth earl of Bristol, by Elizabeth 
Albana Upton, daughter of Olotworthy, 
lord Templetown, was born at his father’s 
London house, 6 St. James's Square, on 
20 Aug. 1808. From 1817 to 1822 he lived 
abroad with his parents, chiefly in Paris, 
and was taught by o private tutor; he 
entei*^ Eton in 1833, oud remained there 
until 1826, entered Trinity College, 0am- 
bridge, in 1827, and after a residence of two 
years and a half obtained a first class in the 
classical tripos, and graduated B.A. in 1830. 
Having been ordained both deacon and 
priest in October 1832, ho was instituted 
in November to the small family living 
of Ickworth-cum-Ohedburgh, Suilblk, and 
Chedburgh being in 1844 separated from 
Ickworth and joined to Ilomingshenth or 
Ilorriuger, he also became curate of Ilorrin- 
ger until in I 806 he was instituted to the 
reotory which he held with Ickworth. Ho 
was active in clerical work, took a leading 
part in the organisation of educationu 
institutions in Uie neighbouring town of 
Bury St. Edmunds, and seems to have boon 
the‘first to iiropose a system of university 
extension in a pamphlet entitled ‘ A Sug- 

f eation for supplying the Litorary . . . 
ustitutes . . . with Lecturers from the 
Universities’ (1866), In 1862 he was 
appointed archdeacon of Sudbury, On the 
resignation of Robert John Eden, lord 
Auddand [q. v.], bishop of Bath and Wells, 
in 1809, he was offered the bUlurorio on the 
recommendation of W, E. Gladstone, and 
was consecrated on 21 Dec. In conscq uenco 
of his refusal to institute a clerk of intem¬ 
perate habits, who had presented himself to 
a benefice, ho was in 1877-9 involved in a 
lawsuit, which was carried before the privy 
council. Judgment was given in his favour 
with costs, but hoiug uiiablo to recover them 
ho had to pay l, 668 f., of which 978f. was 
raised hy subscription in the diocese, lie 
died at ITackwood, near Basingstoke, the 
house of Ills son-in-law, Mr. 0. Iloaro, on 
9 June 1894, in his eighty-sixth year, and 
was buried at Wells. By his wife Patience, 
daiwhter of John Singleton (horn Powke) 
of Uazcly, Ilampshire, and Mell, co. Louth, 
whom he morriud on 30 July 1839, and who 
( 1001 ) survives him, he had twelve children, 
of whom five sons and three daughters sur¬ 
vived him. 

Ilorvey was a handsome and woll-mado 
man, had been a champion tennis-player in 
his younger days, and retained a remarkable 
amount of physical activity at an advanced 


Sooii classical scholar 
studied llebrcw for ma^ years, knewsom^ 
i^ing of Arabic and Sanscrit, and snT. 
French with unusual faciUty and comrt 
ness. Though not mteUectually brilb™ 
he was acourate and painstaking. Arch^ 
logy and family liistory attracted him^ 
he wrote several papers and “ 

these subjects. He was gracious in manna 
and sympathetic in temperament. As a 
bishop he was diligent and judicious. Sm 
cercly devout and of moderate views on 
church matters, though inclined to evan- 
gelicalism, he was trusted by men of all 
parties, ruled bis diocese with tact and 
firmness, and was universally popular in it 
For the last three years of his life he was 
lamed by some gouty affection, but hia 
mental vigom’ continued unimpaired to the 
last. He was one of the committee of 
revisers of the authorised version of the 
Old Testament, which sat 1870-84, and m 
1885 received the honorary degree of D.B. 
fi-om the university of Oxford in recognition 



' Speaker’s Commentary,' 
and besides sermons and lectures, some eol. 
looted in volumes and others published smgly, 
charges and pamphlota, he was author of 
' The Genealogies of our Lord,’ 1863, a work 
of importance as regards the chronology of 
Jewish history. 

Bishop lloi'vey’s portrait, painted in 1889 
by Sir W. B. llichmond, II.A., is in the 
town ball at Wells, and a miniature painted 
by Sir William Ohorlcs Ross, R,A. [q. v.] 
ill 1861, is in the possession of his family; 
there ore engraved jioriraits in the ‘Me¬ 
moir’ and the volume of the ‘Wedmore 
Chronicle' as below. 


[Memoir of Lord A. 0. Hervey hy his son, 
Bov. J. F. A, Hervey, privately printed; Wed- 
inoio Ohron. (1898), ii, 0; private information; 
poreonal knowledge.] W. H. 


HESSEY, JAMES AUGUSTUS (1814- 
1892), divino, oldest son of James Augnstns 
Hessey of St. Bride’s, London, was born in 
London on 17 July 1814. He was educated 
at Merchant Taylors' School, where he re¬ 
mained from 1823 till 1832, and obtained 
throe, times the chief annual prize for com¬ 
position. On 26 J uiio 1832 ho matriculated 
at St. John’s College, Oxford, of which he 
was for some years a resident fellow and 
lecturer. Ho graduated B.A. in ] 836, taking 
a first-class in litem TimmniorUm, M.A. in 
1840, B.B. in 1846, and D.O.L. in 1846. In 
1839ho waspresenlod to the vicarage of Hah- 
don, Northomptonshiro. He was appointed 
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™.W!c ei-nminer at Oxford in 1842, njicl selpot 
Ser in the univereity in 1840 l^om 
tol870 he -was head-master of Merchant 
Ss’ School, and from 18C0 to 1879 
Swher of Qray’e Inn. In I860 he preached 
the Bwnpton lectures at Oxford, and m the 
Lme rear he was Mipointed by Archibald 
rmnbBll Tait [q.v.l bishop of London, to 
Sie prebendol bMI oi Oxgate, in S*. Paul’s 
CathW. which ho resigned in 1876. In 
lfc05 lie elected to tlie office oi Gxmfiold 

Lecturer on the Septuagint by the university 
of Oxford, end, on the expiration of the two 
rears'tenure, was elected in 1867 for two 
iears more. At Christmas 1870 ho resigned 
the head-mastership of Merchant Taylors’ 
School, having a few weeks previously boon 
appointed by John Jackson (1811-1886) 
fq vlbishon of London, one of the bishop’s 
rtBiuuiing chaplains. In November 1870 he 
qraanominaletl to preach the Jloyle lecture 
for IWl and the two following years. From 
1873 to 1874 he was classical examiner for 
the Indian civil service. l)r. Ilessey was ap¬ 
pointed orohdeacou of Middlesex in Jnno 
1876. He was a governor of St. Paul’s, lligh- 
gate, and Ilspton sohoolsj and in 1878 and 
1879 was select preacher m the university of 
Cambridge. He was also one of the throe 
permanent chairmen of the Society for Pro- 
iDOting Christian Knowledge, and an active 
member of nearly all the churoh societies. 
Both by his writings and his personal elTorls 
he look a prominent part in resisting pro- 
poaah for altering the laws of marriage. In 
1881 the University of the South, Tennosseo, 
conferred upon him the degree of D.H. Ue 
died on 24 Dec. 1892. Dr. Iloseoy was a 
tcholarly and urbane deigyman, profuse in 
cWity,and, although a devoted churchman, 
was tolerant of every roasouahlo effort for 
ameliorating the spiritual and material con- 
ditioii of the pooplo. 

lie married, in 1846, Fmma, daughter of 
Bi Oazenovo of Claphani. 

His works are; 1. ‘ Schemata Ilhotorica; 
or tables explanatory of tho nature of the 
Enthymemo, and the various modes of 
classidcation adopted by Aristotle in his 
llhotorio and Prior Annly tics. With notes 
and an introduction. 'To which is added 
the Oommentary on Analyt. Prior 11. xxix., 
byPaeius,’ Oxford, 1846, fol. 2. ‘ A Sorip- 
tiw Argument against permitting Marriage 
witha Wife'e Sister,’ 2nd edit. London, I860, 
Stoj 8rd edit. 1866. 3. ‘ The Biographios of 
the Kings of Judah. Six Lectures,’ printed 
for private oironlation, London, 1868, 8vo. 
4. ‘Sunday,its Origin, History, and present 
Obligation,’ being the Bamptou lectures at 
Ovfoid, London,T.860,8vo; 2nd edit. 1861; 


Srd edit. 1866; 4th edit. 1880; fifth edit. 
1880. 5. 'Biographies of the Kings of 

Judah. Twelve Lectures,’ London, 1866, 
8vo. This volume includes the six lectures 
which were mivately printed in 1868. 
6._ ‘ Moral Difficulties connected with the 
Bible: being the Boyle Lectures for 1871-3,’ 
three series, London, 1871-8, 8vo. In 1863 
he edited the ‘ lustitutio Linguoe Sanctoe ’ 
of Victorians Bythner. 

[Aanual Begister, 1892, Ohronicle, p. 212; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ii. 661; Mon of the 
Time, lltli edit.; Merchant Tailors’ School— 
ToBtimonialB in favour of the Bev. J. A. Hossey, 
1846; Bobinson’s EegisLerof Morchant Taylors’ 
itehool, ii. 219; Times, 26 Doc. 1802, p. 8, 
col. 4.] T. 0. 

HEUBTLEY, CHARLES ABEL (1806- 
1896), Lady Margaret professor of divinity 
in the university of Oxford, born on 4 Jan. 
1806 at Bishop Wearmouth, in the county 
of Durham, was son of Charles Ahd 
Ilourllcy, a banker at Sunderland, by his 
wife Isabella Hunter of Newoaetle-on-’ryne. 
The father died on IS March 1806, and the 
mother married a second huebaud, Mr. Met¬ 
calfe shipbuilder of South Shield, and died 
in 1816. On his father’s side ho was du'octly 
descended from one Charles Abel Iletleleu, 
a Huguenot, who in the early doys of the 
eighteenth century migrated from his home 
a.t Rennes in Brittany in order to secure 
liberty to profess the prolostant faith. 
Heurtley, who was himself a staunch pro- 
testant, always rejoiced in his descent mom 
ono who had thus suffered for his faith. 

In 1813 Heurtley was sent to a echool at 
West Bolden, near dateshead, and in 1817 
he paseed on to another at Wittou-lo-Woar, 
near Bishop Auckland, a private school 
which at that time had a considerable re¬ 
putation. Here he etayod for four years, and 
os his guardians wore extremely desirous 
that he should heoomo a man of husinoss, ho 
was sent in 1822 to Liverpool as a clerk in 
the olfico of Messrs. Brerolou & Newsham, 
timber merchants. After nine months' trial 
of a very hard and unpromising kind of work, 
he was confirmed in his original purpose of 
going to the university with a view to holy 
orders. Accordingly ho went hack to school 
at Louth in Lincolnshire, Sedbergh being 
too full to take him, and after ten months 
work there was elected in 1828 to a soholaiv 
ship at Corpus Ohristi Collego,Dxford, open 
to boys horn in the diocese of Durham. 

Heurtley graduated B.A. with first-class 
honours in mathematics in June 1827. lie 
was an unsuccessful candidate for a fellow¬ 
ship at Oriel in 1828, hut after speuding four 
yoai'B as second master at Brompton (1828- 
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1831), he succeeded to a fellowship at Corpus 
in 1832, lu 1831 he graduated M.A,, was 
ordained and served Idle curacy of Warding- 
ton, near Oropredy, until 1810, when he was 
appointed to the college living of Fenny 
Compton. During this period ne was also 
reader in Latin at Corpus (1832-0, select 
preacher before the university (1834 and 
1838), and junior dean of his college (1838). 
He graduated B.D. in 1838 and D.IJ, in 1853. 
He was Bampton lecturer in 1845, and was 
elected Margaret professor by tho graduates 
in theology, who were also members of oon- 
vocat ion, in 1853. Thispost he held for forty- 
two years, combining it with the rectory of 
Fenny Compton till 1872, and with a canonnr 
of Christ Church, Oxford,till his death. Ilo 
died at Oxford on 1 May 1896, and was 
buried beside his wife in Oseney cemete^ on 
8 May. He married, on 10 April 1814, dWe, 
daughter of tho Rev. W. 11. Ilarrisonj vicar 
of Goudhurst, Kent; by her, who died at 
Christ Church on 23 Sept. 1893, ho left issue 
one sou, Charles Abel, rector of Asliington 
in Sussex, and throo daughters, of whom the 
eldest, Isabella, married Sydney Linton (d, 
1894), bishop of Riverina. 

Learned, courteous, retiring, reading and 
thinldng much, but writing little, Ileurt- ] 
ley represented the older typo of Oxford 
scholar^ whose influence depended rather 
upon hiB personal relatione with members of 
the university than upon the effect of his 
written works on the world at large. Ilis 
appearances in public were mainly in con¬ 
nection with the theological questions of 
the day. Tie sat as one of the theological 
assessors in the court that tried Archdeacon 
Denison for unsound eucharistio doctrine 
(1866). In 1873 he entered a strong protest, 
on tlieological grounds, against tho bestowal 
of an honorary dogrooupon Professor Tyndall, 
and in the same year he protested against 
tlioprucedonco accorded to Cardinal Manning 
at the jubilee dinner of the Cxford Union. 
His action in these matters was typical of 
his theological position, lie had a profoimd 
devotion to the church of England, and con¬ 
ceived its position mainly on tho linos of 
the evangelical party. But he was not a 
party man, as was shown in a very strildng 
way when in advanced years (1890) ho 

E reached a sermon in tho oathodral deploring 
asty and unmeasured condemnation of the 
' higher criticism.’ His practical gifts were 
dismayed in his parish at Fenny Compton, 
where ho organised a small company to pro¬ 
vide a proper water supply for tho village. 
The scheme was successful, and tho village 
has in consequence been spared from con¬ 
stant visits of epidemic disease. 


Heurtley’s 

amoimt, end consists largelvof ® 
these the most conside^KCn; 
Bampton lectures on‘JustificatW/fJf 

But he also published a series of ' 

‘ Creeds and iWularios of Fdth' 
subject of his study and of 
which 'De Fide et Symbolo’(S i® 
reached a second edition, and is vervli™?^ 
used His latest work'was < ? 

the Earlier Formularies of the Wes^ I 
Eastern Churches, to which is 
position of the Athanasion Creed' S 
Posthumously was published 'WhoW: 

[Memoir by Dr. W. Inco, Reg. Prof, of Dm 
mty at Oxford, prefixed to a volume of aeim™ 
ontiUod • Wholesome Words,' 1806 rpS- 
formation; Foators Alumni Oxon. I 7 i 6488 gi 
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HEWETT, Sib PRESCOTT QAKDldlR 
n812-1891), surgeon, son of William N.W. 
Hewett of iiilham House, near Doncasta' 
woe born on 8 July 1812. He received s 
good cducntioii, which was completed ia 
Porie, where he devoted some time to paint¬ 
ing, though ho afterwards abandoned the 
idea of following ort as a profession and 
turned hw attention to medicine. He learned 
anatomy in Paris, where he also hecame 
thoroiiglily grounded in the principles and 
practice of French surgery, and on he tetnm 
to England ho was admitted a member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons on 16 July 1836, 
lie tlion attracted the favourable notice of 
Sir Boiuamin 0. Brodie [q. v.] by the excel- 
louce of hie diescctions, so that when he vss 
on tho point of accepting a commission in 
the service of the llououiahle East India 
Company ho was oflered tho post of demoa- 
strator of anatomy at St. Georgo's Hospital, 
whore hie relative, Dr. Comwallie Hewett, 
Downing professor of medicine at Oamhridoe, 
had served as physician from 1826 to 1833, 
Hewett became curator of the museum at 
St. George’s Hospital about tho end of 1840; 
tho first record in hie handwrilingof a post¬ 
mortem examination is dated 1 Jan, 1841. 
lie was appointed lecturer on anatomy in 
1845, and on 4 Feb. 1848 he was elected 
assistant surgeon to the hospital, becoming 
full Burgoon on 21 June 1861 and consulting 
surgeon on 12 Fob. 1876, 

At tho Royal College of Surgeons of Eng¬ 
land ho was elected a fellow on 11 Dec. 
1813, Ho was Ams and Gale professor of 
human anatomy and physiology 186^9, a 
member of tho council 1867-83, disitman 
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T'iC'hmdof sxaminew in midwifery 
lB'6,Tioe-presid(mt in 1874 and 1876, preat- 

** 11863 lia -was elected president of tlie 
Pathological Society of London; in 1873 he 
wia elected president of the Olinicnl Society j 
Md on 4 June 1874 he was ohoson a feUow 

of the Boyal Society. 

Hewaa appointed surgeon-extraordinary 
to the queen in 1807, seqeant-aurgeon-extrer 
ordinary “ 1877, and seqaant-stirgeon in 
18^. He also held the appointment flom 
Igfd'of surgeon to the prince of Wales. 
He wos maae a baronet on 6 Aug. 1883. 
He then retired to Horsham, where lie gpe 
jittdi of his time to water-ooloui painting 
uidto country pursuits, though he still paid 
wriadJeal visits to London for professional 
^oses. His collection of water-colour 
£awing.s was presented to tho nation, and 
^ exhibited at the South Kensington Mu¬ 
seum at the beginning of 1801. 

Hewflft died on 19 June 1891. He mar- 
ned, on 18 Sept. 1849, Sarah, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of the Hev. Joseph Cowell of Todmor- 
den, Lancashire, hy whom ho had one son, 
ifho BurviTed him only a few weeks, and two 
^eghters. There is a half-length subseiip- 
tioa portroit, painted by W. W. Ooleea, R. A., 
iithe hoard-room of St. Qeorge's Hospital. 

As a teacher Hewett was ^mtrable; for 
he could make hie pencil explain his wards, 
(^dually he became known, first to profies- 
eioael circles as one of the most profound 
asetomists and heat lecturers in London, 
then 08 an organiser of rare energy and 
power, and lastly to the gonoial publio as a 
most occoi^Iished surgeon and admirable 
operator. He was equally sltilful in dia- 

? 'a<si<, and his storoa of experience could 
iitoish cases in point in all medical diacus- 
sioas. 

Eewsit published numerous papers upon 
beniia, aneurysm, injuries of tho head, and 
pyicmia in the ' Transactions ’ of the various 
societies to which he belonged. The results 
of his most valuable work upon the injuries 
and Butgiool disoasos of the head are em- 
hodiod in his article upon the subject in 
Holmes’s ‘System of Surgery’ (4 vols. 
1860-4). 

{%naact{ons of the Hoyal hfedical and Ohi- 
rntpral Society, 1802, vol. Ixx 7 .; 8t. Oeoege's 
Hospital (Jazette, 1806, vol. Hi. j additional in- 
ftnaation kindly given by Dr. Humphry D. 
Bolleston and T. Pickering Pick, esq., consulting 
Euigeon to St Qeorge’a Tlospltal,] D'A. P. 

ESXRm, HENRY (158S P-1650 F), 
nulitary writer, born in Holland, Lincolnshire, 
about 1686, was possibly son of the Edward 


Hexham who served ten vaars in the Nether¬ 
lands and accompanied the Cadiz expedition 
of 1690 (fJal. State Papers, Dom. 1637-8, p. 
118). His mother appears to have been a 
sister of Jerome Heydon, merchant, of Lon¬ 
don, who was probably related to Sir Chris¬ 
topher Heydon [q, 'O The cousin, John 
Heydon, to whom Hexham dedicates his 
‘ Appendix of Lawee,’ eeema to be Sir John 
Heydon (d. 1053) [q.T,], Sir Christopher's 
son, md Sir Ohristo^er's daughter Prances 
married Philip Vincent [q. v.], who has 
commendatoiw verses prefixed to Hexham’s 
translation of Mercator's ‘Atlas.’ 

Hexham was in early youth attached as a 
page to the service of Sir J^anois Vere fq. v.],‘ 
he was with Vere throughout the siege of 
Ostend in 1601, and his narrative of that 
event, which is printed at the end of Sir 
Francis Vere’s ‘Commentaries' (1667), sup¬ 
plies some details about the siege not other¬ 
wise accessible. Hexham eeems to have 
served wilh Sir Francis until his return to 
England in 1600 and to have remained in 
Holland, nossihly in one of the towns garri¬ 
soned by the English; he was personolfy ac¬ 
quainted with Prince Maurice of Nassau and 
ms brother, Fiederiok Henry, In 1611 ho 
published a Dutch translation of' The High¬ 
way to Heaven,’ by Thomas Tuie [q. v.], 
under the title ‘De Koninckliche week tot 
den Hemel . . (Dordrecht, 4to) 1 and in 
1638 appeared ‘A Tongue Oomkat lately 
happening between two English Souldiers 
. . . tho one going to serve the Xing of 
^ain, the other to serve the States Qenerall ’ 
(London, 1628, 4to}. When Sir Horace 
(afterwords boron) Verefq. v.] in 1625 went 
to the reliof of Breda, Hexham was quarter¬ 
master to Vere’s regiment, and he occupied 
a similar position under Vere during the 
sien of Boie-le-Duc in 1630, at the capture 
of Yenloq, Boormond, and Strale, and the 
siege of Maastricht in 1631-3. After Vere’s 
death he become quartermoeter to the regi¬ 
ment of George uifterwards baron) Goring 
(1608-1667) [q.v.], with whom he served at 
the siege of Sreda in 1687. In 1640 he was 
in England, and on 27 July he received a pm 
on going to Holland on private buaineBS. 
On 23 July 1641 Edward viscount Conway 
wrote to Secretory Nioholos that he had 
hnown Hexham os long as he could remember, 
and was sure that Hexham was a mod pro- 
testant and would tolie the oath of ulegiance 
and BupremoCT, which he didfour days later, 
being then desorihed as 'of St. Olement 
Donee' (Cat. State Papers, Dom. 1641-3, 
pp, 69, 60). Hexham, however, took no part 
m the civU wars in England; he returned to 
Holland before 1643, and remained there in 
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the Dutch seivice and busy with his literary 
•work. His ‘ En^ish-Dutch Dictionary’ has 
a preface dated Botterdam, SI Sept. 1G47, 
and he probably died about 1660. 

Hexham’s most solid work is his edition 
of Mercator’s * Atlas; ’ this was a translation 
into English of the edition by Jodoous Hon- 
dius [q. T.], but Hexham made additions of 
his own, and was further assisted by Hon- 
dius’s son Henry. The preface is _ dated 
Amsterdam, 1 Jan. 1636 ‘stUo •voteri,’ and 
the work is dedicated by Hexham to Ohorlesl; 
it was published at Amsterdam in 1636-7 
(2 vols. fol.), contains many maps and co^ 
loured plates, and is the standard edition of 
Mercator. Another important work by Ilex- 
ham was his ‘ Copious English and Netheo 
duyteh Dlctionarie ... as also a compen¬ 
dious grammar for the instruction of the 
learner.’ The English-Dutch part was pnV 
lished at Botterdam ('1648, 4to), and uedi- 
coted by Hexham to his friend Sh Darlho- 
lomew van Vouw, knt. j the Dntch-Bnglish 

S ort was not published until 1668 (Botter- 
am, 4lo), and Hexham’s preface has no date. 
He claims that his is the first dictionary of 
the kind, and a second edition was published 
by Daniel Manly, the Dutch-English part in 
1672, and the Euglish-Dutch part in 1676 
(both Botterdam, 4to), 

Hexham’s other works relate to military 
history and are of original value as dealing 
with events in which he himself took part. 
They ore: 1. ‘A Historical! Belation of the 
Famous Siege of the Buses and tho Sur¬ 
prising of Wosell . . .,’ Delft, 1030, 12mo 
(dedicated to tho merchants adventurers 
hving at Delft) j a Dutch edition was 
published in the same year in quarto 
(Van n'Bii Aa, Biographiach Woordenboole, 
viii. 764-6). 2. ' A Journallof tho taking of 
Venlo, Boermont, Strale, tho memorable 
Siege of Mostricht, tho tnwno and cnetlo of 
Limbruoh . . , anno 16S2,’Dolft, 1633,4to; 
dedicated to his kinsman Francis Morrioe, 
clerk of tho king’s ordnance, wlio had mar¬ 
ried his undo Jerome Ileydon’s widow j a 
Dutch edition was published at’s Gravon- 
hage (1033, fol.) 8. ‘ The Principles of tho 
Art Mililarie practised in the Warres of the 
United Netherlands,’ London, 1037, fol.; 
dedicated on 6 Sept. 1637 to Henry Bich, 
earl of Holland [q. v.] A second and en¬ 
larged edition was published in throe parts: 
the first two at Delft in 1642, folio, and the 
third at Bottordam in 1643, folio; Dutch 
editions appeared at tho same time, dedicated 
to William of Orange and the elector Charles 
Lewis. 4. ' A True and Briefo Belation of 
the famous Siogo of Breda,’ Delft, 1637,4to, 
dedicated to the Earl of Holland; a Dutch 


edition was published at ThelwTf^;^ 
4to). 6. An Appendix of tho 
the rnusoming of Officers . . . 
theLawes and Articles of MarshaS.dS'’ 
enacted on the States side,’ Delft low 
another edition. The Ilnmio mlo ^ 
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of Fortification . . by SamveU MarohS 
. . . augmented by Albert Girard . 
translated by Henry Hexham ’ 

1638, fol.; it is dedicated to 
the elder tq.v.], and is said to be the C 
work on iorUflcotion printed in Enpll.i, ^ 
which tho Biibject is treated scientiflcalir 
(OooxLn,n ilf). 7. -A True Bella 
tho BatteU of Nioupoort,’ Delft, 1041 w 
8. ‘An Appendix of Lawes, Articles’and 
Ordinances established for MbtoI,,.!) 
pliuo in the service of the . , . States Qen^ 
rail . . , translated out of Dutch into Ene- 
lish,’ Tho Hogue, 1043, fol.; dedicated to 
Hexham’s cousins, John Heydon a^ Jola 
Ilarvoy. In the preface, dated Delft, 80 Jan. 
1013 ' stilo novo,’^IIoxhom says he -wiahes to 
prevent the pillage committed on both sides 
during the civil wors by showing the 
takou by the Dutch to check it; he also le. 
marks that ho had served forty-two yeatBin 
the wars and had never been wounded. 

[naxlumi’s works in Brit. Mhs. Libt.; Cal. 
Stiito Papers, Dom.; Van der Aa's Eiogiapbiseh 
Woordonboolt, viii. 704-6; Maikham’a Fighting 
Veres, passim, esp. pp. 447-60; M. 0. D. Cockle? 
Bibliography of Military Books np to U43, 
1000; cf. arts. Ynnn, Sir Fbanois, and Tm, 
lIORAOig.] A. F. P. 


HIOK0, IIENBY (1837-1809), geologist, 
was bom on 20 May 1837 at St. David’s, 
L’ombrokcsliire, whore his father, Thomns 
Hicks, was in xirootice as a Burgeon, his 
mother, Aniic, being a daughter of 'William 
Griffiths of Oormartheu. After passing 
through tlio oathodral chapter school of that 
town, ho studied medicine at Guy’s Ilospitid, 
becoming a licontialo of the Society ofApothe- 
caries and a member of the Boyal Goilemof 
Surgeons in1862. He then returned tofoUaw 
his profession at St. David’s. Here he made 
tho acquaintance of John William Salter 
[q. y.], palcoontologist to the Geological Sur¬ 
vey, and became inspired •with his enthusiasm 
for discovery in a fimd which was then almost 

in detecting even obscure traces of organ¬ 
isms, and before long he found a fossil in the 
hitherto barren rod flaggy rocks of the Cam¬ 
brian system near St. David’s. This (a' Im- 
gulolla ’) was described by the follow-wotksrs 
in a communication to the Geological Society 
in 1867. Stimulated by its reception and a 
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British Association, niolia 
Seeded diu-ing the next year in discovering 
^many as thirty species m the lower Oam- 
beds. Afterwards ho extended his r^ 
irehes from these basement beds upwards 
tTtlie ereat moss of eoidy palmoaoie strata by 


«Xur. he decided in 1871 to avail himself 
nfsn opportunity of practising at Hendon, 
Middles®. About six years later he was able 
hi restrict himself to mental disease, when he 
V ^-pnip the head of an asylum for ladies ^us 
afflicted This was ultimately located at 
Hendon’Orove. Being now freed from the 
interruptions of ordinoi'y practice, he ex¬ 
tended the range of his geological work, m- 
lestigoting with ehai-aeteristio ardour the 
auliest and the latest chapters in the geolo- 
nicel history—the rock masses which under- 
he the base of the Cambrian system, and the 
(rlscial and later deposits, some of which 
were dose to his home, lie was active in 
seientifle organisations, especially tha_ British 
iUsociation, the Geologists’ Association, and 
the Geological Society; of the second he was 
president from 1883 to 1886; of the third he 
waseecretory fcomlSQO to 1803,andproBident 
from 1896 to 1808, being a vice-president at 
the time of his death. By that society ho 
wee awarded the Bigsby medal in 1883. He 
was elected F.B.S. on 4 June 1886. He was 
no less active in local adairs, taking part in 
osiiitaiy and educational movements, the 
work of the church of England, and the 
organisation of the conservative party. He 
died on 18 Nov. 1800. lie married, in Fe¬ 
bruary 1864, Mary, only daughter of P. D. 
Ihcbardaon, vicar of St. Bogwells, Pembroke¬ 
shire, who, with three daughters (married), 
survived him. 

is a geologist Hicks was singularly acute, 
both in eye and mind. The moro dilEcult a 
problem, the greater its attraction for him, 
hut he was sometimes a little too quick in 
publishing his conclusions; for while Ills 
main idea has commonly proved to be right, 
important details have had to be corrected. 
But his work, like himself, was always stimu- 
latiye. As may be inferred, he was often 
involved m controversy, but he seemed to 
enjoy an intellectual battle, the stress of 
which never rnliled the oourse of friendship 
for more than a moment, so that his death, 
in the full vigour of his powers, was not 
oidy a loss to science hut mso to numerous 
friends. A portrait in oils, by F. Valence, 
is in possession of the family. 

Hicks wrote, in addition to a few medical 
papers, not less than sixty-three on geologi- 
calsubjects,pahliBhod chiefryin the 'Beports 


of the British Association,’ the' Geological 
Magazine,' the ‘ Proceedings of the Geolo¬ 
gists’ Association,’ and the ‘ Quarterly Jour¬ 
nal of the Geological Society.’ These may 
be grouped under the foUowing heads: (1) 
The earlier paleeozoic strata of Pembrokeshire, 
where, as already stated, he proved the lower 
Cambrian rocks to be fossLliferoas, and eeps/- 
rated them into two divisions. (3) The beds 
underlying certain couglomeiates at St. 
David’s and in North wales, which in his 
opinion mark the base of the Oambrion. (3) 
The geology of the Scotch highlands. (4) 
Papers on glacial and post-glacial deposits, 
especially on the discovery of mammoth re¬ 
mains in London ( Quart, Jmm. Oeol, Soe, 
xlviii. 463), and on the exploration of caves 
at Ffynnon Beuno and Oaa Gwyn, North 
Woles, the contents of which he maintained 
to be pre-glacial. (6) The latest in date, on 
the geology of Norw Bevonshire. Hicks 
was the first to discover fossils in the Morts 
slates, which he identified as Silurian. 

[Obituary notices in Nature, Ixi. 109 ; Cata¬ 
logue of ScientifloPapoiB of the Boyiil Society 
Geological Magazine, 1809, p. 674; Quart. Jouin, 
Geol. Soe. 1900, Proc. Iviii.; information from 
the family, and personal knowledge.] 

T. G. B, 

HIGINBOTHAM, GEOEGE (1826- 
1893), chief jueticB of Victoria, was the sixth 
son of Henry T. Higinbotham of Dublin, 
and Sarah, daughter of Joseph Wilson, at 
one time American consul in Dublin. He 
was born in Dublin on 19 April 1826, and 
educated at the Royal School, Dungannon, 
whence he went to Trinity College, Dublin, 
with a Queen’s soholarship in 1844, graduat¬ 
ing B.A. in 1848 and M.A. in 1668, Early 
in 1847 he went to London, and, to fill up 
time when readmg for the bar, he became a 
reporter on the ‘ Morning Chronicle; ’ he 
entered at Lincoln’s Inn on 30 April 1848, 
was called on 6 June 1858, and within a few 
mouths sailed for Victoria, where he arrived 
early in 1864. 

In Victoria Higinhotham again combined 
the law and journalism; he was admitted 
to the local bar on 27 Maxch 1864, and after 
a brief period of anxiety began to got briefs 
regularly, writing occasionally at the earns 
time for the ‘ Morning Herald.’ In Augnst 
1866 he became editor of the ‘Argus,’ and for 
a time did little or nothing at the bar. In 
1869 ha resigned the editorship in order to 
devote himself more fully to his profession. 

In May 1861 Higinbotham entered upon 
political life, being elected a member for 
Brighton in the legislative assembly. He 
described himself os an independent liberal. 
In 1863 he lost his seat, hut in 1803 was 
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Affain oloclod for tlio same place. In June 
1863 he became attorney-general in Sir 
.Tamos McCulloch’s ministry, and a leading 
figure in the stvugglo between the two houses 
over the question of finance bills and the 
Darling grant, which lasted from 1806 till 
1808 [soe under MaOtrLi. 0011 , Sin James]. 
Itis attitude in this controversy gavo him 
for a time a strong hold on popular sym¬ 
pathy j but ultimately he overdid his oppo¬ 
sition to imporial intorference, and was even 
donouncod on ono occasion in the assembly 
as a traitor. In tho election of 1866 ho 
almost lost his seat. On 4 Sept. 1866 ha 
was appointed chairman of the education 
commission. When, in July 1868, the 
McCulloch government was roconstitutod, 
ho declined tho post of attorney-goneral 
because he considered that tho governor had 
shown too openly tho intention of not being 

g uided entirely by his ministors. He di^ 
owovor, romain in tho cabinet as vice-presi¬ 
dent of tho board of works without a salary. 
On 1 Fob. 1869ho left the ministry altogothor. 

In the oloction of 1871 Iliginbothara, 
whoso views of hie duty had aliouated hie 
constituents, lost his scat to a local candi¬ 
date, and for tho next throe years ha devoted 
himself to his prootico, which was largo and 
absorbing. In 1874, however, ho was ngahi 
roturned to the assombly ns membor for the 
EastBourke borough, and not long after¬ 
wards, on 24 Jan. 1876, finding himself 
unnbloto support Sir Graham Berry’s minis¬ 
try, which wos engaged in a struggle with 
tho legislative council on the questions of 
land tox and payment of members, he re¬ 
signed his seat; ho sympathised with tho 
8])iiit which animated Berry, but disapproved 
ms mothods os subversive of parliamentary 
govornmont. 

'lliginbotham now romainod aloof from 
aotivo politics, and in July 1880wasappointed i 
a puisne judge of tho supromo court of Vio- 
1 oria. Tn Septombor 1886, on tho rotiroment 
of Sir William Stawoll [q.v.lho became 
chief justice of tho colony, tlis indepen- 
douco and his poouliar view of tho position 
of a colonial govornmont are shown by his 
refusal to accej^t knighthood on tho score 

from a local source, and by his intimation 
to the imperial govornmont that if he wero ap¬ 
pointed to administer the govornmont during 
the absence of tho govornor he would ooaso 
to refer any matters of local oonoorn to the 
Roorotary of state. Ho had been for sevoral 
years a vice-president of tho Molbourno 
Benevolent Asylum and president of tho 
Australian lloalth Sooioty. In 1887 ho was 
appointed prosidont of the oxocutivo com- 
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mitteo of the Melbourne eeu.Bniuai «hi 
tion, and as such went to Adelaide r, 
jubilee exhibition and to Sydnev fnJ n 
centenary oelobralious in Januarv l8ftR 1 
this same year he began his second , 
dation of tho laws of Victoria, 

markably successful work resulted, 

he was publicly thanked in narW^t 
16 Deo. 1890. During this W ? 
had created much indignation by subsoflw 
to the funds of the _strikera hi the 
gonoral strike. lie died at his residm™ 
South Yarra, Melbourne, on 81 ^ 0 ? 

Tho violence of Higiilbetham’rS 
utteraneos contrasted strongely with tZ 
charm and amiability of his private life; thoi 
who oondomned his political views ^ 
strongly attached to him personallv Hb 
orotoriool power was of a high order sod 
his intellectual attainments placed liimni ths 
forefront of his contemporaries in Victoria' 
ITo was independent, and radical in hiapot 
(ioal views, broad-minded and unconventioaid 
m private life. He was small in stature but 

strong and athletic, fond of rowing, and agood 


lliginbotham married, on 30 Sept. 1854, 
Margaret Foremen, of a Kentish fomily. Be. 
sides sons ho loft a daughter, Edith, the 
wife of Professor Edword Ellis Morria hii 
biographer. 

I Morris’s Momoir of George Higinbothsm, 
180S; MonnoU’s Diet, of Australian Biography 
Yearbook of Australia, 1893 j Diifiy’s Myhifj 
in two llomisxihoros, vol. ii. osp. p. 288; Eiu- 
don’s Hist, of Australia, vol. lii.] 0. A. H. 

HILL, JOSEPH SIDNEY (1861-1894), 
missionary bishop, was born at Barnack, near 
Stamford, Northamptonshire, on 1 Bee. 1831. 
His father, Ilonry Hill, died youna and 
Hill was sent to tho Orphan Workingfichool 
at ITavorstook Hill, London. At fourteen 
ho was approntiood to a trade; but, resolving 
to ho a missionary, ho was received into the 
Olmrch Missionary Society's preparatory 
institution at Beading in 1873, and into its 
ooIIoTO at Islington two years later. In 
1876 ho was ordained deacon by the bishop 
of London, married, and sailed for.theChmch 
Mieeionary Socioty’s mission at Lagos, West 
Africa. In tho following year he was in¬ 
valided homo, and in 1876 was appointed to 
the sooioty’s Now Zealand mission. In 1879 
he wos ndmitlod to priest’s orders by ths 
hishop of Waiapu, NowZoalnnd. Heresigned 
his connootion with the Ohuroh Missions^ 
Sooioty in 1882, took up evangelistic work in 
the colony, and was for some time chaplain 
of tho prison at Auckland, New Zealand. 

Hill returned to England in 1800. and 
again yoluntoerod to go out to West Aiirics 
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"^the Oliurch Missionary Society. The 
’ffiirs of tho society’s mission on the Niger 
in 0 position of some complexity. In 
2 hope of solving the difficulties the arch- 
liJiOP of Canterbury (Benson) sent Hill to 
SisNwer os his commissioner, and as the 
SfWated successor of Bishop Samuel Adjai 
ftoW [q-Tj, the society appointing him 
director of the Niger mission. Ue discharged 
» delieate task with skill, and on his return 
vnme was consecrated bishop in Western 
5 . Africa on 29 June 1893. He left 


West Africa in the November following, 
fell iil soon after landing at Logos, and died 
there on 6 Jan. 1896. His wife, Luoilla 
headunan, survived him but a few hours, 
lyanlkner’s Joseph Sidney Hill; Stock's Eis- 
of the Church Missionary Society, vol. iii.; 
Slid, 1891, pp. 8S, 34.1 A. B. B. 


ffn.T., Sib STEPHEN JOHN (1809- 
1891), colonial governor, born on 10 June 
1809, was the son of Major William Hill 
by his wife Sarah. Ha anterad the army in 
1833, heoame lieutenant in 1626, and captain 
in 1813. In 1^9 he commonded an expedi¬ 
tion which proceeded eighty miles up ths 
Gambia. On 6 May he stormed and de- 
atroyed the fortified town of Bambacoo, and 
on the followmg day atlaoked and partially 
destroyed the fortified town of Keenuiig, 
besides defeating the enemy on the plains 
of QueneUa. He also commanded a detach¬ 
ment of the 2nd and Srd West India regi¬ 
ments in a successful attack by the British 
andFrenoh naval and land forces under Corn- 
modoreEanshawe on thepiratesof theislond 
ofBasiSjJehaEiver, West Africa. For this 
aervice he received the thonlrs of the lords 
of the odmiralty and the brevet rank of 
major. On 1 April 1861 he woe appointed 
governor and oommander-in-chiof of the 
Gold Coast. In 1862_ a poll-tax was im- 
poaed on ihe natives with the consent of the 
protected chiefs, to assist in defraying the 
cost of administration. A local force was 
raised for the defence of the colony under 
the designation of the Qold Ooast co^s. 
On 6 Nov. 1864 Hill was nominated lieu¬ 
tenant-governor of Sierra Leone. He re¬ 
mained there until 1869, undertaking two 
snccessfiil expeditions up the Oreat Searcies 
lUver in January 1868 and February 1869. 
In July 1860 he returned as govemor-in- 
cMef, remaining until 21 July1862, when ill- 
health compelled him to return to England, 
leaving his son, Lieutenant-colonel William 
Hill, as acting governor. His second term 
of administration was marked by the annexa¬ 
tion of British Qniah in April 1861 and 
British Shorboro in November 1861. 
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On 9 Feb, 1863 he assumed the office of 
captain-general and govemor-in-ehief of the 
Lssward and (laribbee Islands, where he re¬ 
mained until 1869, when he was removed to 
Newfoundland, Entering on his duties on 
29 Sept, he remained there until 1876, when 
he retired from active service. 

Hill was appointed colonel of the 2nd 
West India regiment on 21 Nov. 1864. lie 
was nominated C.B. in 1860 and KC.M.O. 
in 1874, He died in London at 72 Sutheiv 
land Avenue, Maida -Vale, on 20 Oct. 1891. 
He was twice married: first, on 30 Nov, 
1829, to Sarah Ann, daughter of "William 
Vesoy Mannings, cnief justice of the Ba¬ 
hamas ; and, secondly, on S Aug. 1871, to 
Louisa Gordon, daughter of John Shell 

g , 6 March 1847), chief justice of Antigua. 
B left issue by his first wife. 

[Times, 37 Oct. 1891; Haydn’s Book of Dig¬ 
nities; IBlis’s Bjst. of the Gold Coast, 1893, 
pp. 217-20; Sibthorpe’s Hist of Sierra Leons, 
1881, pp. 67-8,70-2 ; Oliver’s Hist, of Antigua, 
1804-9, vol. i. p. clvi, li. 100, iii. 319, 321; 
Prowso’s Eist, of Newfoundland, 1895, pp. 
498-600.] E. I. 0. 

HILLARY, Sib WILLIAM (1771- 
1847), founder of tho Royal National Life¬ 
boat institutiem, born in 1771 of an old 
Wensleydale family, was the second son 
of Richard Hillary, third but eventually 
only surviving son and heir of John Ttillory 
of Birkrigg, His mother was Uannab, 
daughtor of George Wynne, His elder 
broGier Richard was a member of the House 
of Assembly in Jamaica, where he died 
unmarried in 1803. 

William HiUaiy was appointed equerry 
to the Bulce of Sussex, with whom he spent 
two years in Italy, retuming to England in 
1800; and, having come into large property 
both by marriage and inheritance, he, upon 
the renewal of the war with Fkance in ITO, 
raised at his own expense, end many years 
commanded, the First Essex Legion of in¬ 
fantry and cavalry, omounti^ to 1,400 
men, the largest force then ofimred by any 
private individual for the defence of his 
country, In thie cause he expended over 
20,0007., and, in consideration of this and 
other servicee, he was created a baronet on 
8 Nov. 1806. Three years later, owing to a 
heavy loss of prraerty in the West Indies, 
Sir "William Im Essex and settled at Fort 
Anne, near Douglas, in the Isle of Man. 
The large number of wrecks that he wit¬ 
nessed, culminating in 1822, when the 
govemment cutter "vigilance, the naval brig 
Racehorse, and many smaller vessels were 
destroyed off the Isle of Man, directed his 
attention to the question of saving life at 
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sea. In February 1828 lie issued ‘An 
Appeal to the British Nation on the Hu¬ 
manity and Policy of forming; a National 
Instil ution for the Preservotion of Lives 
and Property from Shipwreolc,’ whicli he 
dedicated to George IV. The moposal 'waa 
taken up by George Hibbert and by Thoinaa 
"Wilson, an inilnential city member, and on 
4 March 1824 a public meeting was con¬ 
vened at the London Tovern, under the 
chairmanship of the Archbishop of Oantor- 
bury (Manners-Sutton) j the kinu, the royol 
dukes, tho Archbishop of York, William 
WilberforcB, and other personages signified 
thoir approval of the movement, and the 
Boyal National Institution for the Preser¬ 
vation of Life from Shipwreclc (since 1863 
the Boyal National Lifeboat Institution) 
was founded and established upon a perma¬ 
nent basis, with the Earl of Liverpool as 
first president. 

Beturning to the Islo of Man, Ilillaty 
established in 1826 a district association, of 
which ha became president, and provided 
the four chief harbours of the island not 
only with lifeboats but also with the appa¬ 
ratus of Monby and Trengronse. 

Ilillary frequently wont out in tho boats 
himself^ and was instrumental in saving 
many lives. In December 1827, assisted by 
his son, he aided in saving seventeen men 
from tho Swedish barque Fortroindet, and 
in the same year, at the expense of six riba 
fractured, he took a prominent part in the 
saving of the crow of the St. George. On 
29 Nov, 1830 he sot out with a crow of 
fourteen volunteers and saved sixty-two 
persons (though he nearly lost his own life 
by being washed overboard), and gained the 
Shipwreck Institution’s gold medal. In 1832 
ho planned the picturesque tower of refugo 
on St, Mary’s, or Gonistor rook, in Douglas 
Bay. lie established a sailors’ homo at 
Douglas, and was a strong advocate of tho 
government building a breakwater and 
making a harbour of refuge in Douglas Bay. 
Ilia last public act was to proside at a 
meeting hold at Douglas to memorialise the 
government on this subject in March 1846, 
when ho had to he oarried from his rosidonce 
at Fort Anne to the court houso in a chair. 
Enfeebled in body^ hut full of montal 
vigour and public spirit to tho last, ho died 
at Woodvilla, near Douglas, on 6 Jan. 1847, 
and waa buriod in Douglas churebyard, 

‘ followed to tho grave by crowds who had 
witnessed his heroism and solf-dovotion in 
'ving tho lifo of tho shipwrockod moriner.’ 
married, first, on 21 Fob. 1800, Elisobeth 
'y, daughter and coheir of Lewis Disney 
0 of Danbury Place, Essex; secondly, 


on SO Aug. 1813, Emma,daughter^pT^ 
Tobin of Kirkhradden in tfe Iris^nf 
By his first wife he had twin chiUrM i 
19 Nov. 1800: Aiigustua WillilfT,S’,i;® 
oeoded ns second baronet and died iris-^' 
baronetcy became extinct; 
Elizabeth Mary, who married in 1818 
tophor Biohard of Blaokmore Priory W 
At the time of his death the inatifi 
which he had been instrumental infouS 
owned some twenty lifeboats and an ai2 
income of 8601, Its prosperity laneuialiBl 
for some years, but it was revivK 
thoroiighly reoreanised in 1849, and posses^ 
now three hundred boats with a tevenwTf 
over 60,000/. 

nillary published several pamphlets, em- 


.uswuii zbuu .uasAwuusaiiuiuiib ui 1/UU I\LeLmDnlia’ 

1824. 2. ‘A Sketch of Ireland in I82l'' 

the Sources of her Evils and their 
suggested,’ 1826. 3. < Suggostions for tbs 
Occupation of tho Iloly Lend by the Knialits 
of St. John of Jerusalem,’ l&ll. 4. 
National Importance of a great Central 
Ilnrhour of Befuge for the Irish Sea at 
Douglas,’ 1842 (a rifaeimento of a tract 
which originally appeared at Douglas in 
1826). All of these, as well as the Kfeloat 
‘Appeal,’ went through several editions. 

[DobroU’s Baronetage, 1866; Lodge’s Oeaea- 
logy of Iko Feerogo and Baronetage, 18119, 
p. 716 i Qont. Mag. 1B47, i, 423; The lifehoat, 
or Journal of tho National Shipwreck lastita- 
tion, July 1862; Timos, 6 Miwch 1826; Book 
of tho Lifo'Bont, 1894, i. 160; Hnndell'i 
StorioB of tho Lifo-Boat, p, 16; Gtattie'e He- 
morials of the Qoodwin ^uds, 1890, p, 210; 
Harrison's Bibliotheca Monensis, 1876,132,187, 
147, 149, 168, 164; Hillary's Pamphlets lo 
British Musaiim Library.] T. S. 

HINOHLIFF, THOMAS WOODBINE 
(1826 1882), prosidont of tho A^ina Club, 
the oldest son of Chamberlain Buiichliff of 
Loo, TCont) and hie wife, Sarah Pariah, siatei 
of Sir "Woodbine Parish [q. v.], was bom on 
5 Dec. 1826 at 26 Park Stroet, Southwark, 
Hinohlill’, after attendingtho grammar sohool 
at Wost llam and tho Dlaokheath proprie¬ 
tary school, wont to Trinity College, 0am- 
bridgo, whore ho graduated oa B. A. in 1849, 
and M.A. in 1862. In this interval the 
record in the ‘Qraduati Cantahrigieasea’ 
shows that tho spoiling of the familyname 
had been ohangod from Hinchliire toIUnch- 
lilT. Ho was admitted a student at Lia- 
coln’s Inn on 24 April 1819; was called to the 
bar, and had chambers in Lincoln’s Inn, bat 
did not praciiso. 

IlinolUiir did much to bring mountain 



^itaWnTint^ogue- After spending the 
SS of ISSJ; 1866, and 1860 in the 
\in<. hfl nuWisIied a most attractive book, 
Months among the Alps.' Next 
war he took an active part in the foundation, 
l( the Alpine Club, of which lie was the j 
first honorary secretary, and president from ! 
I «74 to 1877. After 1863, when he lost 
nart of his right hand through a gun acoi- 
jAnt he was prevented from undertaking 
difficult esciirsions, but he did not abandon 
the Alpsi for he was a lover of their dowers 
and* scenery, and ho occasionally under¬ 
took more distant journeys, visiting South 
America more than once, and making a tour 
of the world. These were described in 
'South American .Slrotches’ (1803) and 
‘Owr the Sea and Far Away ’ (1876), wliieh 
aiiowed the same ikcahiioss and descriptive 
power as his earlier work. Ho was also a 
t(} tho Alpino Club's ‘Pealts, 
Passes, and Glaciers,’ the ‘ Alpine Journal,’ 
and periodical literature, Wliile on his way 
to the Italian lakes ho died, after a few 
Lours’ illness, nt Aix-los-Bnins, on 8 May 
1882, and was hurled there, A. memorial 
obelisk bearing a bronzo medallion (a copy 
of which is in 3ie rooms of tho Alpine Club) 
was erected by his friends on tho flanks of 
the Gamer Urat, near the lUifelalp hotel. 

robicwiry notice, Alpine Journal, xi. 30, BQ, 
407, 483; information from Mrs. Hinohliff 
(aister-in-Uw).] T. G, B. 

HINOKS, THOMAS (1818-1809), zoo¬ 
logist, born at Exotor on 16 July 1818, was 
the son of William Hincks (1794-1871), 

K " Bsor of natural history at Univorsity 
ge, Toronto, and the grandson of Thomas 
Bix Hiiicka [q. v.) Edward Ilinoks [q. v.] 
and Sir EranoisHinoIca [q.v.] were his uncles. 
He was educated at HanchesterNew College, 
York, and m-aduatod B.A. at London IJni- 
versity in 1840. After holding various mini¬ 
sterial posts from 1889, he beoame minister 
of the Mill Hill Unitarian Chapel at Leeds 
in 1866, resigning this diargo in 1809 on 
account of the failure of his voice. Ho oftor- 
wiwds lived at Taunton, and subsequently 
for many years at Clifton. 

From an early age Hincks was a student 
of zoology. He attended the seventh meet¬ 
ing of the British Association at Liverpool in 
1837, He at flret dovoted himsolf to the 
study of hydrozoa, and in 1808 published 
'A History of the BritishHydroidZoophytea’ 
(London, 2 vole. 8vo), whioh at once became 
a standard treatise, lie then directed almost 
all his attention to tho polyzoa. He paid 
special regard to the selootion of characters 
by which to discriminate genera and families 


In 1880 he issued his ‘History of tho British 
Marine Polyzoa’ (London, 2 vols. 8vo), the 
best general monograph on marine polyzoa 
in any language. Iliucks’s monographs 
ware tho ripe results of independent and 
accurate observation ranging over tho wliolo 
area of the subject treated. Most of his 
papers oppeared in tho'Annals and Maga¬ 
zine of Natural History ’ between 1861 and 
1898. 

Hincks was the friend of George James 
Allman [q. v. Suppl.], whose work was so 
closely analogous to his own, of Geomo Busk 
[q, y. Suppl.], and of Professor Eredrik Adam 
Sniitt, who lias published important works 
on the polyzoa in Swedish, lie was elected 
a fellow of tho Hoyal Society on 8 June 
1872. He diod at Clifton on 35 Jan, 1899. 
He married Elizabeth, daughter of .Tolin 
Allan of Warrington, His wife and two 
daughters surviveu him, 

[Hatui-s, 16 Peb. 1800 ; Yearbook of the 
Boyal Society, IDOO, pp. 193-4.] E, I, 0. 

HIND, JOHN HUSSELL (1828-1896), 
astronomer, was born on 12 May 1828 at 
Nottingham, whore hie father, John Hind, 
who was ono of the first to introduco a 
Jacquomard loom into Nottingham, owned 
a lace factory. At the ago of twelve he 
began to observe the heavens, and became 
at sixteen a regular contributor on astro¬ 
nomical subjects to tho ‘ Nottingham Jour¬ 
nal,’ publishing besides, in an' Atmosphorio 
Almanac,’ weather predictions for 1831) and 
1840. In the latter year he wee sent to 
London os assistant to Oarpmnel, a civil 
onginoer, but quickly obtained a post in 
the magnetic and meteorological depart- 
mont of the Koyal Observatory, Greenwich, 
He took part in the first cluonomotric de¬ 
termination of the longitude of Valencia in 
1848, and accepted, in 1844, the charge of 
the observatory founded by George Bishop 
[q. v.] in the ifogent’s Park. There, in the 
courso of nine years, he discovered ten 
asteroids, two cornels, a remarkable variable 
nebula in Taurus {Monthly Notices, xxiv. 
66 ), and several variable stars. Including the 
temporary apparition of May 1848, Accom¬ 
panying William Butter Bawes [q. v.l^to 
Sweden for the total eclipse of 28 July Iwl, 
he made some interesting observations on 
tho'rose-coloured flames’(Memotrs JRoyal 
Astron, Society, xxi. 82), and in 1868 suc¬ 
ceeded William Samuel Stratford [q. v.] as 
superinteiidont of the ' Nautical Almanac.’ 
He retained, however, the general direction 
of Bishop’s observatory, and transferred 
his residence to Twickenham on its removal 
thither in 1861, In 1891 he withdrew from 
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the ‘ Naut ical Almanac ’ oITipp unrlov the pro¬ 
visions of lite suporannuation sclicmo, anrl 
died at Twickenfinni on 23 Doc. 1896 of 
heart dispose, the promonitory symptoms of 
■which had onrly impeded his activities. Ilia 
grave is in Twickenham churchyard. Ilo 
married in 18-1(5, and had air children. 

Hind joined tlie Iloynl Astronomical So- 
ciety on 13 Dec. 1844, acted as its foreign 
secretory 1847-67, and ns president 1880- 
1881. In 1847 and 1861 1 ’espcctively lie was 
chosen a corresponding member of the 
Soci4t4 Philomathiqne and of the Acadfimie 
des Sciences of Paris; ho was a follow of 
the Koyal Society both of London and of 
Edinburgh, being elected to the former on 
4 JiinelBGS; the university of Glasgow con¬ 
ferred upon him an honorary degree of LL.D. 
in 1882, and the academies of St.Potorsburg 
and of Lund inscribed him among thoir 
associates. De was thrice the recipient of 
the Lalande priae, and gold medals were con¬ 
ferred upon him by the lioyal Astronomical 
Society in 186.3 (besides an equivalent testi¬ 
monial in 1848), by tho Itoyal Soeiotjr,!and 
by tho King of Denmark for his deloction of 
the first comet of 1847; and his profile 
figured on the obverse of a medal struck by 
the French Institute in 1869 to commemo¬ 
rate tho discovery of tho hundredth asteroid. 
I'he bestowal of lOOf, from tho Royal Bounty 
Fund in 1861, and of a civil list pension of 
200 f. a year in 1862, more substantially re¬ 
warded his services to scionce. 

Ilowroto: 1. ‘The Solar System,’London, 
1862. 2. ‘AnIntroduction to Astronomy, 
to which is added an Astronomical Voeabn- 
lary,’published in Bohn’s ‘ St andard Library’ 
in J862, and in several subsequent editions. 
8 . ‘The Comets; a Descriptive Treatise. 
With a Table of all tho Calculated Orbits,’ 
London, 1862; translated into Gorman by 
.T. 11. Mlldlor in 1864. 4. ‘Tlio Ilhisiralcd 
London A stronoiny,’ 1863. The groat comot 
of 1566, of which lie predicted tho return in 
two pamphlets, first lor tho year 1848, then, 
perturbations being allowed for, about 1868, 
failed to verify oitlior forecast. He, how¬ 
ever, BiiceoBsfully traced the apparitions of 
ITallcy’s comot hack to 11 n.o., was a diligent 
student of Chinese comet ary annals, and 
computed tho orbils of forty-throe comets, 
aswell as of many asleroidsand binary stars. 
Nmnerons commnnioations from him wore 
included in scientific collections, notably in 
the ‘Monthly Notices’ and tho ‘Astrono- 
mische Naohrioliton,’and his letters to the 
‘Times’ on astronomical oocurronoes np- 
nnarod at intervals during forty years. 
The results of a comparison suporvlscd by 
liim of Biirokhardt’s and Hanson’s Lunar 


Tables, 1847-66, formed an amenfliTTr 
‘Monthly Notices’ for 1800 “ 
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teontli Century; Wolfs (JeschiolitsderAit 
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HINE, HENRY GEORGE (1811-l8fl<n 
landscape-painter, bom at Brighton. Siissm 

youngest sm 

of William Time, a native of Hampabr 
by his maiTingo with Mary Eoffey, ]S 
father was at one time coachman to lli» 
Thrale, and afterwards a coachmoster 
Brighton. Tlic boy had no regular training 
in art, but taught Inmtelf to draw andpiint 
from nature, and waa encouraged by the 
vicar of a noighbonring Sussex village, who 
had a colleotion of water-colours by CopleT 
Fielding, and taught Hina to appreciate the 
hoautios of the South Downs. He painted 
for some years in Sussex, acquiring none 
local reputation by sea-pieces and scenes on 
the const nooi- Brighton, till he went to 
London and was apprenticed as a drsughtg. 
man to the engraver Homy Meyer [q.v.l 
On leaving Moyer he went to Rouen, Wew 
ho spent about two years. lie returned, that 
to Brighton, then to London, where he 
came a professional wood engraver, and in 
1841 ext ended his practice to drawing on 
the wood for illustrated journals. Ebenerei 
Laiidells [q. v.], who was then prmectingthe 
publication of a laiidscapo periodical called 
' Tho Oosinorama,’ sent JIine 1 0 make a draw¬ 
ing of tho port of London on the blook, A 
little comic sketch of a dustman and his 
dog, which ho drew on the margin of the 
block, caiig:lit Lniidolls’s eve, and the latter 
engaged llino as a eontribntor to 'Fanch,' 
the first number of whioli had been pub- 
lisbod on 17 July 1841. Hine’s first contri¬ 
bution appeared in September, and he con- 
tiiiiiod to work for ‘ I’unoh’ till 1844, He 
and William Newmon wore Iho chief of the 
regular artists on the staff before Leech 
took the lead, Hine contributed little block 
comio skotolios, called ‘ blaolcies,’ and CB^ 
toons (eight in all) to volumes iii-v. He 
also illnetratod tho first' Punch’e Almanac,’ 
Hie most remarkable oonlribution, however, 
wae the shoot of ‘Anli-Qrahom Wafers,'nn 
attack upon the homo secretary, Sir James 
Roherl Graham [q. v.], who caused certain 
private rorrespondonoe to he opened,in 1814, 
At the end of that year Illne withdrew from 
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the staff of ‘Punch’ and contributed to i 
«wral short-lived rival publications, such as 
'Puck' ‘The Great Gun,’ ‘Joe Miller the 
Younger,’ and ‘The Man in the Moon,’ as 
well as to the ‘ Illustrated London News.’ j 
4 fter a time he became heartily -weary of 


making, and devoted liimaelf once more to 
painting. As early as 1830, -while 
still livmg at Brighton, he had contributed 
to London e^ibitions, and had sent six pic- 
tores to the Royal Academy and twelve to 
the SnffoUt Street Gallery between that year 
and 1861. In 1866 he hud three water¬ 
colours at Suffolk Street, and in 1869 an oil- 
painting, ‘Smugglers waiting for a Lu^er,’ 
attracted some attention at the Academy. 
In 1863 Hina was elected an associate of the 
Institute of Painters in Water-colours, and 
exhibited ‘St. Paul’s from Pleat Street.’ 
He was elected a full member in 1864, and 
ethibited in the following year two Dorset¬ 
shire sulnecls, ‘Durlstone Iload’ and ‘Nine 
Bartow Down.’ From that time onwards he 
mts a regular contributor to the exhibitions 
at the Institute (ainoo 1884 Royal Institute) 
of Painters in Water-colours, of which he 
iras the vice-president from 1888 to 1895. 
Soma of his more important motures were: 
‘Lewesfrom the Town Mill,’ ‘On the Downs 
near Lewes,’ ‘ Swanoge Bay,’ ‘ Oliffs at Cnok- 
mere,' 'In Cowdray Park,’ ‘Haymaking,’ 
‘Oorfe Castle,’ ‘ Moonlight, Shoieham,’ and 
‘Mttleworth Common.’ Some of these were 
sent in 1878 to the Paris Exhibition. 

After his marriage in 1840, Hine spent 
most of his life in London or the northern 
suburbs; be resided at Higbgate from 1866 
to 1808, and at Hampstead from 1868 to the 
time of his death. He painted pictures of 
London, hut his favourite scenery was always 
that of Sussex, in which ha had been born 
and bred. He continued to paint the downs 
and the south coast with fresh charm and 
unabated force, even after he had passed his 
eightieth year, and several of his wnter- 
colours were exhibited at the institute in the 
year of his death, which took place at Ross- 
lyn Hill, Hampstead, on 16 March 1895. 
In 1840 he married Mary Ann, daughter of 
John Egerton, a coach-master. His style 
was founded especially on that of Copley 
Fielding. He rendered with great success 
the wide spaces and sweeping curves of the 
downs, generally in summer or earlj autumn 
weather, in glowing sunlight or with sunset 
and twilight effects. He painted most fre¬ 
quently on the downs at the back of 
Brighton, and near Lewes and Enstboiirne, 
or along the const from Rottingdean to 
Cuekmero Haven. His pictures sold well, 


and enabled him to support a family of ten 
daughters and four sons. Two of his sons 
have inherited his talent for art, Mr. Harry 
nine being a well-known member of the Insti¬ 
tute, while Mr. AVilliam Egerton Hine became 
art master at Harrow School. 

[Magazine of Art, 1893, p. 87, article by 
Frederick Wedmore, with portrait and illnatra- 
tiona; Athenmnm, 23 March 1895; Black and 
White, 23 March 1896, with portrait; Journal 
of Becorative Art, May 1896, with portrait; 
Spielmann'a History of Punch, pp. 414-17 ; Mrs. 
M. E. King's Bound about a Brighton Coach 
Office, 1896; Crares's Diet, of Artists; private 
information.] 0. D. 

HIRST, THOMAS APvOHER (1880- 
1892), mathematician, born at Heckmond- 
wike in Yorkshire on 29 April 1830, was 
the youngest son of Thomas Hirst (d. 1842), 
a woolstapler, by his wife, a daughter of 
John Oates, a blanket manufacturer of 
Heokmondwike. About 1836 his father re¬ 
tired from business and removed to Pield- 
liead near Wakefield. In 1840 Thomas en¬ 
tered the West Riding proprletaiy school 
at Wakefield, and in 1846 was articled to 
Richard Carter, a land agent and surveyor 
at Halifax. At Carter’s office he met John 
TyndoU [q. v.], who was then Carter’s prin¬ 
cipal assistant. Tyndall became his lifelong 
friend^ and exercised a deep influence on his 
scientific atudies. In 1849 Hirst followed 
I^dall to Marburg to study mathematics, 
p%8ics, and chemistry. After three years 
at that uuiyersity he obtained the degree of 
Fh.D. Subsequently, after spending a short 
time at Gottingen, whore be made the ac¬ 
quaintance of Carl Friedrich Gauss, and 
worked atmagnetism underWilhelm Eduard 
Weber, he went to Berlin, and in the session 
of 1862-3 attended lectures by Peter Gustav 
Lejenns Diriclilet, Jakob Steiner, and Fer- 
(Unand Joaokimstal. His intercourse with 
Steiner did much to determine the ultimate 
bent of bis mathematical investigations. 

In 1863 Hirst succeeded Tyndall at Queen- 
wood College in Hampshire as lecturer in 
mathematics and natural philosophy. He 
married in 1864, and resided his post on 
account of his wife's ill-hcAth in 1866. He 
spent the winter of 1867-8 at Paris, attend¬ 
ing lectures by Michel Ghaales and Gabriel 
Lam6, and passed the following winter at 
Rome. While travelling in Italy he made 
the acquaintance of Luigi Cremona, with 
whom he became intimate. Returning to 
England in 1860 ho was appointed mathe¬ 
matical master of Dniversity College School. 
The experience in educational methods which 
he gained there, and his experimenta on 
teaching geometry apart from. EucRd, led 
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him to joiii tho AsBOciatioii for the Improve¬ 
ment of Geometrical Teaching on its lorma- 
lion in 1871, and for the Ilrst ai'ven years 
of its oxistonoo ho iillud tho ollico of presi¬ 
dent. 

On C June 1861 Hirst was elect cd a follow 
of the Iloyal Society, and in 1866 of tho 
Iloyal Astronomical Society, In 1866 he 
was appointed professor of physics at Uni¬ 
versity Oollogo, On tho resignation of 
Augustus l)e Morgan [q. v.] in 1860, ho 
succeeded 1 0 tho professorship of pure matho- 
raalicsj this chair ho resigned in 1870 to 
heroine assistant registrar in the university 
of London, giving up at the same time tho 
general socretaryship of tho Hritish Asso¬ 
ciation which ho had held for four years. 
On tho ostahlishment of tho Hoyal Naval 
Oollogo at Greenwich in 1878 ho was ap¬ 
pointed director of naval studies, and ho 
oontinuod to disohargo tho duties of that 
oflleo for ton years. 

Most of Hirst's earlier papers aro dovolod 
to researches in iiinlhoiiialical physics, hut 
from 1861 ho turned his chief at tent ion to 
nui'u geometry. Ho tooh a prominent part 
In tho foundation of the London Matho- 
mntioal Society in 1866, served ns its mvsi- 
deiit from 1872 to 187(1, and was a inomuor of 
its council from 180 i to 1883, ITispapers on 
pure geometry were largely contributed to 
tlio proceedings of this society, Tho work 
with which his name will ho most delinitoly 
assooiatod is contained in his papers on tho 
correlation of pianos and tho corrolatioii of 
space of three dimonslons, A few projiartios 
of cori'olativo planes wore proved by Ohoslos 
in his ‘ Trait fi do G6oin6trio Rupfiriouro ’ 
(Paris, 1862),hut Hirst first construclod tho 
theory of the correlation of iihincs and de¬ 
veloped it to n groat degree of perfect ion. 
The oxtonsion of the theory of correlation to 
space of three dimensions was adverted to 
hy Ohasles in his ‘Ajiorfu IJistoriquo sur 
I’Origino ot lo HGveloppemonl des Mfithodes 
do la Gfiometrie’ (Jirussols, 18?I7); hut tho 
full extension was carried nut hy 11 irst, whoso 
investigations,togothorwiththosc of llndolf 
Sturm, Oremona, and othors, have resulted in 
substantial additions to the theory of pure 
geometry. In 1882 Hirst was elect nd a 
follow of the university of London, and in 
1883 ho received a royal Inedal for his re- 
soarohes from tho Iloyal Society, In tho 
same year ill-hoalt.hcompollodhimto resign 
his post at Greenwich, llorecoivod a pension 
andsuhscquontly lived in rotiroinent, spnnd- 
ing most of his winters abroad, Hu died in 
London on 16 Fob, 1802 at 7 Oxford and 
Oamhridge ivrnnnions, ITo married in 1861 
Alina (d. 1867),youngest daughter ofSamuol 


Martin of Loiighomo, eo. DowirTTr^ 
of John Martin (1812-1876Trn 
Irish nationalist. lie was anli™' 
memher of the Oauihridso 

s„i„iv „d of »vo»i x.i“'’as 

mstilulions, ° “Oieatife 

Besides contributing papers to tha 
ceedings' of the London Mathematical 
oioty, Hirst also wrote severol of imam 
for the ‘ rhilosophioal Transoetions’ of 

Loyal Socioty, lie edited 'The MechVn. 
cal rheoryof Heat' (London, 1867 gut 
Hanslated from the Gorman ot lludolf JuiZ 
Emraanuol Claiisuisi wrote a nrefa™ 
Liohavd P, Wright’s ‘ Elements otPIajp 
Gpomelry ’ (London, 1868,12mo)i and cm 
tribuled a paper ‘ oli the’ComK C 
rated hy two Oorrolativo Planea’ to the 
colloetiun of mnlhomatioal papers odiiedbv 
‘ Mumoriam D. Ch 6 lini,’Mdan 
188]; 8 vo> ’ 

[ProB. of (ho Iloyal Sec. 1892-3. vol lii bd 
xii-^viiii Monthly Notices of tho HoyaUstm 
Roe. 1803, hii. 218-19; Biograph, 1881 n' 
262-0; Mon and Womon of tho Timo, 

HITOHCOOK, EGBERT (/m 
1601 ),military wrilor,carao of afamily nbicii 
poBsc'ssod lauds at Aslwood and Hardmoad 
nnokinglmmshire, in the reign of Henry Vli 
(Vtth Ing, posi Mortem, Ilrnry VII, i, 355 . 
cf. LirsooMli, 7fi«)7i7Vi//7(fl»«jWrc,iii.307,357’ 
66 fG, Ho di'scribod liimself as' gentleman 
of (Javorilidd ’ in that county, and in Mnidi 
1672 8 his title to some lands in that pntisli 
was tried before the eourt of Star Chnmiet 
{Aola J\ 0,, 1671-6, p. 86 ). Little is known 
of his life beyond what can be gathered from 
his bonks; 'ho refers to 'the skonse (if a 
soldloure that hath trailed t]iepiko,'andon 
20 April 1686 he was commissioned to laisea 
hundred and fifty volmiteors in Buckingham¬ 
shire for Borvioo in the Low Oouutiies ((4. 
1686-7, p, 80), He apologises for his lack of 
literary stylo, and admits that otherswiito 
with 'pleasanter wordes and sugied stile 
then I ’ (A rolUiipie IHatt, pref.); hutke-aiu 
familinr with tho courliors and politicians of 
tho day. When urging his schema for de¬ 
veloping the fisheries ho relates that be eute^ 
tained at dinmu’, afow days before parliament 
was ])rorogued in 1676, nearly all Ibe bur¬ 
gesses for tho seaport towns, and submitted 
Jiis plan to thorn. Ho also gave copies to the 
queen, lo Loioostor, and other members of 
t ho council. Thomas nigges[q. v.]introduced 
tho snlgoct in parliament,hut aneorlyproro- 
gat ion b( ojmod its further progress, 

llitohcooK’s oavliost work appears to bavo 
boon ‘ A lllspourso of Martial Affairs touch¬ 
ing tho Safeguard of the Realm, and lepnl- 
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anff of the Enemy, if any attempt of Inva- 
be made,’ -whioh he -wrote in 1671 and 
aubmitted to Elizabeth on 1 Sept. 1680. 
It is extant in Lonsd. MS. cxix. art. 3, with 
l Another Discourse by the same Person, 
concerning the Overthrow of the Enemies at 
their own Doors,’ A similar treatise is 
‘Captain Hitohoooh’s Petition and Proposal 
to the Queen for stationing some Ships of 
■VVar in the Channel to annoy Foreign Ene¬ 
mies and protect Friends,’ extant in Lans- 
downe MS. oxiii. 10. A fourth tract by 
Hitchcock is among Foxa’s MSS. (Zoned. 
MS. ccclxxxix.), entitled ‘ A Discourse for 
Defence against the threatened Invasion of 
the Holy League ’ (ef. Stbipd, Annals, Ji. 
ii, 368-70). None of these appear to have 
been printed, hut on New Year’s day 1580-1 
Hitchcock published his scheme for develop¬ 
ing the Newfoundland herring fisheries, 
with the title ' A Politique Platt for the 
Honour of the Prince, the grealo profits of 
the Publique State, reliefs of the Poore, 
preservation of the Eich, reformation of 
Boges and Idle Persons, and the wealthe of 
thousands that knowes not howe to live * 
(London, Ihon Kyngston, 1 Jan. 1680); pre¬ 
fixed are verses by tho author's brother 
Francis. Hitchooers book was commended 
W 'I'liomas Mun [q.v.] in his ‘England's 
fieiSurobyForraign Trade ’ (cop. xix,), and 
Tobias Gentleman [n. v, Suppl.J and Jolm 
Keymer fq. v. Suppl.J wrote boolts develop¬ 
ing Hitchcock's argument. This was fol¬ 
lowed in 1690 by ‘ The Quintessence of 
\Vit, being a corrant comfort of conceites, 
maximos, and politicks devises, selected 
and gathered together by Francisco San¬ 
sovino . . . translated out of the Italian 
tong , . , ’ (Loudon, Edward Allde, S3 Oct. 
1690; dedicated to Ilobert Oocil, afterwards 
earl of Snhsbur^. Hitchcock brought ‘ a 
second port ’ of Sansovino's work from the 
Netherlands in 1686, Avhioh ho promised to 
translate and publish, but does not seem to 
have done so. His last work was ‘ The Arte 
of lYarre; being tho onoly rare books of 
MyUitarie Profession; draxvu out of all our 
lateandfoi’rainsservlceSjby'WilliamQarrard, 
gentleman, who served tho King of Spoin^ in 
all his Warres fourteen yeares, ond died 
A.p. 1687 . . . corrected and finished by 
Captain Hitchcock, anno 1691’ (London, 
1691, 4to; dedicated to Eobert Devereux, 
earl of Essex); to it Hitchcock appended 
'A gencrall Proportion and order of Pro¬ 
vision for a Yeere ... to victuall a Garri¬ 
son of one thousand Souldiours.’ 

[Hitchcock's works in Brit. Mus, Library •, 
Cockle's Bibliogr. of Military History, 1800; 
authoritios cited.] A. F, P. 


HODDESDON, Sib OHRISTOPHER 
(1684-1611^ master of the Merchants Ad¬ 
venturers’ Oompany, born in 1634 (Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1601-3, p. 165), was 
son of Simon Hoddesdon of Hoddesdon and 
Edgeworth, Hertfordshire, by his wife Jane, 
daughter of John Etheridge of Edgeworth. 
In a letter -written to Sir Robert Cecil in 
1602, Hoddesdon states that in 1644, when 
he was only ten years old, he ‘ came from 
Dantzig by land through all the marine towns 
except Stade and Emden, and found no Eng¬ 
lishman trading nor cloth to be sold but by 
the steleyard men ’ (ib, p. ICO). It was to 
developing English trade in the north-east 
of Europe that Hoddesdon devoted his life. 
In youth he was a clerk in the oiflee of Sir 
George Barnes (more correctly Barno), mer¬ 
chant, alderman, and in 1662 lord-mayor of 
London, whose nanddanghter he man-ied; 
she was Alice, daughter of Alexander and 
sister of Christopher Carleill [q. v.], while 
(Sir) Francis Walsiugham wos her step- 
mthor. These relationships explain much of 
Hoddesdon’s subsequent career. In May 
1663, when Richard Chancellor [q. v.] was 
sent to open up the trade with Russia, 
Hoddesdon, according to his own account, 
accompanied him. He also went with Chan¬ 
cellor on his second voTOgo in 1665, and was 
left in Russia as agent ior the company. For 
two years his headquarters were at Nijui 
Novgorod) then hs became head of the Eng¬ 
lish factory at Moscow, and he is mentioned 
in Jeukinson’s letter from that city dated 
18 Sept, 1669 [see Jgnjubbow, Aniuony], 
The Russia trade was exceedingly profitable, 
and Hoddesdon states that during his resi¬ 
dence at Moscow he ohlained 13,6442, for 
English goods which cost only- 0,6081. 

Hoddesdon returned to England in 1662 
to supervise his own businoss in London; 
hut early in 1667 the oompany sent him to 
Narva to develop English trade in the 
Baltic, and Queen Elizabeth, letters dated 
16 March 1666-7, recommended him to the 
protection of tho kings of Denmark and 
Sweden, Ho took witk him seven ships 
containing 11,0002, worth of cloth, kerseys, 
and salt, which he di^osed of at a profit of 
40 per cent. In 1669 he was again sent to 
Narva, where he remained for some years 
as chief of the E^lieh. faotory he had esta¬ 
blished there. In tho following year he 
asked the Russia Company to send out 
thirteen ships well armed under the com¬ 
mand of "William Borough [q. v.], and on 
10 July following this squadron dmeated six 
Polish pirate sh^is off Tuter in the gulf of 
Finland. Hoddesdon himself wrote an¬ 
nouncing this victory to Ivan IV of Russia, 
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While at Narva Iloddosdon vvas accused of 
trading on his own account instead of look¬ 
ing exclusively after the interests of the 
company. About 1674 ho began to be em¬ 
ployed by Queen Elizabeth os a financial 
agent in Germany j on 23 July 1076 he was 
commissioned to iccoive at Heidelberg fifty 
thousand crowns duo to the queen from 
Oond6, and on 11 June 1676 he was again 
sent to Germany to raise a loan of 200,0607., 
loturning on 18 Oot. (Cal. State IMpera, 
For. 1676-7, Nos. 262, 812, 995, 11.33-6; 
WALBiNGnAu’s ‘ Diary,’ ajiud Camden &>o. 
Miscellany, vi. 28). In 1677 he wont to 
Hamburg with 20,000/. for Duke John Oasi- 
inir, for the levy of rcitors destined first for 
France, and afterwards for the Low Ooun- 
trics. In 1678 ho was master of the Mer¬ 
chants Adventurers at Hamburg. At the 
same time he continued trading on his own 
account, and on 21 Aug. 1679 ho was licunsed 
‘to bring saltpetre and gunpowder from 
Hamburg’ {Acta 1\ C. 1678-80, pp. 2.19, 
300). In 1680 and 1681 lie was ongagod 
in commercial negotiations on behalf of tho 
government at Emdon and Antwerp (Cottmi 
MSS. Galba, IJ. xi. 426, 0. vli. 81, 86,127, 
142). 

Ily tliis time Iloddosdon liad acquired a 
considerable fori line, jiart of wliiuh he in¬ 
vested in jiurchasing tho manor of Leighton 
Buzzard, liedfordslurc, and, like moat mer- 
diants of the time who become landed pro¬ 
prietors, ho sou|rht to improve his estates by 
enclosures, 'rhis brought him into collision 
with his tenants, and a dispute botweon 
them was ponding for many years before the 
privy council ond star chamber (Acta P. C. 
1687-8 pp. 80, 86-7,100, and 1600 pp. 218, 
810,818). On 20 June 1686, writiiig from 
BiBho|>sgato Street, Iloddosdon declined an 
oilioe that had been ollerod him by tho queen, 
unless lie might liavo an allowaneu of 465 . a 
day (Da/, Stale l‘aj)ers, Dom. 1681-90, p. 
217). Soon afterwards lio became an alder¬ 
man of Oambridge, which lie vopresunted in 
parliament Fobruary-April 159.3, receiving 
6/. 12s. wages at tho roto of 2«. a day (O^, 
lict. M.P.i. 427 i (Jooi’Kn, Annale q/’ Oamr 
hridge, ii. 621). From November 1601 to 
November 1692 ho served ns shoriil' of Bed¬ 
fordshire (Imts of Sheriffs, IMhO., 1898), 

Before 1600 Hoddesdon had become znns- 
tor of tho Morchants Advonturors’ Oomjiany, 
and lie was a staunch dofendor of their 
privileges against tho infractions of thorn 
coulainodinlicunaun and monopolies granted 
to courtiers (Oa/. iS7a/« J’ape>'«,Dom. iOOl-^ 
pp. 100,104). lie was knighted by James 1 
ut Whitehall on 23 .Tuly 1603, just before 
the coronation, and diod at Loigliton Bius- 


zard, whore he was buried nn 1 s v 1. ^ ^ 
1011 (Addit. MS. S 7 f 
first vyife he had a son, 
committed to Walsingii 
Iloddosdon wont to Ulmburg ^ 

seems to have died vounrr. tel. Is 1 1 

had another son, Ohristopber whe 

papist. Ilis oni; dauS 

about 1686 BirSobXffS’eW 

WMWJokshiro, and their 

Leigh, marnod Mary, Branddmioi.. 

Lord-chnnoellor Ellesmere^ Hoddesloa^m ** 

"S ta Ct t.?" 

[Cal. State Papers, Dom. I68O-I6I1 ..1 
For. 1676-7: Acts of the Priiv V 

f. ViBilallon of Bodfoi^lshiro (Hml.Soc! i’ 
176; Lipscombs Bueldnghamshiie, iii cii. 
Molealfe-s Knights, p. ChestertM 

Lioonoos ; Tanner MS. colxxxriii. 179 
Uukluyts I’rinoipiill Navigations, 1689 m 
200, 301, 426, 428; JosophNon 
land and Kussin 1861, pp. 126-8, EhmtJ, 
nombiirg nnd England nn Zoilaltor der Komian 

Ehsabotb (1800); Early Voy.igos andTwrela to 

Ilussm (IlaWuyt See.) pp, by, JOB, 218. in. 
formation from Mr, A. J, Bntler; unthoritiei 
cited.] A. P. P. 

HODGSON, BIIIAN HOUGHTON 
(1800-1804), Tndlon civilian ood orientalist, 
born at Prostbury in Ohosliire on 1 Fob. 
1800, was tho last of a succession of fear 
Brian llodg^sous, whose united agee averaged 
more than rnghly-thieo years. IDs fatiicrwas 
a partner in tho banlting house of HewMiia, 
Mills & Oo. of Maooloslield, whioh failed, 
with many others, at the begiimbg of the 
century, but ultimately paid twenty shillings 
in the pound. lie was from 1814 to 1820 
sujieriutondout of martollo towers on the 
coast of Essex, and from 1820 to 18W bai- 
rack-iuaslor in Oantorbury, lie ultimately 
diod in Holland in 1868, amd ninety-two. 
His mother was Oathoiine, daughter of Wil¬ 
liam Houghton of Manchester and Newton 
Park, Laiicanlnro. His grandfather’s mstet 
Margaret was tho wife of Boilby Porteus 
[q. v.], bishop of London. 

Brian Houghton Hodgson was the second 
child and eldest sou. Ilis early education 
was obtained at Macclesfield fflommat school 
under David Davies, ond at Eiohmond under 
Daniel Ohorlos Delafosse, both schaolmasteis 
of repute iu their day. In 1810 he was 
nominated to a writ ership in Bengal by Jam® 
Pattison, nnd was admitted to the East India 
Oonipany’s oollogo at Hailoybury. In after 
lifo he used to say that ho derived much 
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benefit ftom the teaching and personal Mnd- enhanced by the peculiar composition of the 
ness of Thomas Eobert SMthua [q. v.l, then Nepalese court, which consisted (then as 
ntofessor of history^ at Ilailoybury. On his now) of a roi fainSant, while all power was 
^ival at Oolcutta in 1818 he continued his vested in the hands of a minister, himself 
oriental studies, according to the custom of only the chief oi the strongest faction in 
that time, in the college of Port William, the state. Ministerial crises were frequent, 
deroting himself spedimy to Persian. But sometimes ending in indiscriminatomassacre, 
his heiSth soon broke down, and he was and at any moment a safety-valve against 
never again able to live in the plains of domestic revolution might be sought in an 
Bengal. Most fortunately ha received one unprovoked invasion of the plains of India, 
of me two appointments in the hUls that It is Hodgson’s chief title to political dis¬ 
rate then open to a,junior civil servant, that tinction that he succeeded in persuading the 
of assistant commissioner of Kumaon. The Nepalese court to keep the peace during the 
hnutier tract of Kumaon, amid the outer anxious period of the first Afghan war. 
ranges of the Himalayas, had recently come But even so he was not able to gain tho 
under British rule, on the conclusion of the approval of Lord EUenhorough, who dis- 
Uurkha war in 1816, Its first British ruler trusted all ‘nolitioals,’ especial^ if they 
^ras George "William Traill, who hold the happened to ho civilians. On the ground 
post of conunissioner of Kumaon continuously that Hodgson had failed to carry out his 
to twenty years and stamped his strong per- instructions to the letter. Lord EUenhorough 
eouality upon the administration. It was of suddenly dismissed him from the residency 
great advantage to Hodgson to serve his ap- of Nepal, and added insult to injury by 
prsnticeship under such a man, and also in a gazetting him to the petty post of assistant 
mstrict adjoining the native state of Nepal, commissioner at Simla (not then the sum- 
which was destined to be the scene of ills mer residence of the viceroy). Hodgson 
own lifework. After he had been less than forthwith resigned the service and sailed 
two years in Kumaon, the post of assistant for England, thus terminating his official 
resident in Nepal fell vacant, and Hodgson career for ever at the early age of forty- 
was chosen to fill it. Henceforth,_ for three. 

twenty-three years (1820-43), he remained Meanwhile Hodgson had won for himself 
at Kathmandu, the _ capital of Nepal, se- a more permanent reputation in a very 
duded from the active life of Indian ad- different field. From his first residence in 
ministration, hut in a unique position to Nepal he resolved to take advantage of his 
devote himself to study. In order to com- opportunities to studythe literature, religion, 
plete the catalogue of his services, it should and language of a country then absolutely 
M stated that m 1823 ho acted for some unknown. The ruling race of Gurkhas are 
months as deputy secretary in tho political devout Hmdus, etill retaining many archaic 
(i.e. foreign) department at Calcutta; but features of the Hindu social eyetem. But a 
bis health again failed, and ho was glad to large proportion of the population are 
istum to Nepal in the humble capacity of Buddhists, and Nepal is in mose contact 
postmaster. In 1826 we find him again with Tibet. Hodgson’s supreme contribu- 
assistont resident, aotiug resident from 1829 tion to science is to have discovered the 
to 1831, hut not confirmed as resident until literature of Northern Buddhism, as pre- 
1833. served in both Sanskrit and Tibetan mauu- 

At this time the warlike Gurkhas of scripts. As early as 1828 he contributed 
Nepal were still chafing under the treaty papers on this subject to the Asiatic Society 
imposed upon them after Sir David Ochter- of Bengal, which finaUy took shape in his 
buy’s victories of 1816, by which they lost ‘ lllustratious of the Literature and Heligion 
large tracts of recently conquered territory, of the Buddhists' (Serampur, 1841). It is, 
ana were compelled to accept a British however, upon his work os a collector rather 
leaideutat their court. Even to the pre- than as an author that Hodgson’s fame rests, 
sent day Nepal ranks as an independent For years he was indefatigable in acquiring 
state, outside the Indian feudatory system, origmal manuscripts, and in obtaining copies 
and recognising China in some vague sense of others, which he proceeded to distrihuto 
as its suzerain. Hodgson’s position, there- with lavish hand among public libraries, 
fore, at Kathmandu was not the same as From Tibet he procured Wo copies of the 
that of an ordinary resident at the court of vast eucyclopiediaB called the ' Kahgyur ’ 
a native state. His functions were essen- and the ‘ Stangyur,’ consisting of atoiit 
tially diplomatic, and did not include the 350 volumes in Tibetan block-printing, 
light of imposing advice with regard to the One of these copies he presented to the 
internal odministi'ation. His difficulties were college of Fort "william, the other to the 
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court of dii'RctorB of the Eiist India Oom- 
pany, Of Sanskrit manuscripts lia oollootod 
moro than four liuudrod, wliieh nro now 
divided amonp' the libraries of Caloutta, 
London, and Paris. TIio portion sent to 
Paris supplied EugSne Purnouf with the 
materials for his two opooh-making works, 
whiohflrst placed the kiiowlodgoof Northern 
Buddhism on a scionlilic foundation. Btir- 
nouf’s posthumous ' Lo Lotus de la Bonne 
Loi ’ (Paris, 18C2) is dedicated to Hodgson, 
‘comme oil foudaleur do la vfirilablo fitude 
dn Bouddhismo par les textos ot lea monu¬ 
ments.’ 

Hodgson’s curiosity was by no means oon- 
flned to literature and religion. lie oollooted 
a great mass of document a relating to tlio 
history, the administration, the trade, and 
tlio people of Nepal, for a work on that 
country which ho was fated never to write. 
'Phose arc now deposited in the library of 
the India Oillco. 1 lo was one of the pioneens 
of sciontiilc oihnology, his monograph on 
‘The Koch, Bodo, and Bhiiiinl People’ 
(1817) being always referred to as the 
model of what such 'resoareh should he. As 
a zoologist his name staiula equally high. 
In the ‘Boyal ftociuly Oatiiloguo of Beion- 
tifle Papers’ thoro aro no leas than 127 
ontorod uudor his name. From Nopal and 
the ueiglihouring rojilous ho added IbO new 
species to the avi*lauiia of India; and lie 
was the first lo dosoriho thirty-uino new 
species of mammalia, ono of which (Sudoreaa 
taxwolor) ranks as a now genus, By means 
of native oolluclors and artists whom ho 
trainod, ho was unahlod to present to the 
British Museum moro lluiu 10,000 speoi- 
mens of birds, mnmnials, and reptiles, to¬ 
gether with 1,800 sheets of drawings, whioh 
are now in the rooms of the Kualogical 
Rocloly. lie also wrote on the ])h 3 'Hiool 
geograidiy of the ITiranlayas, and on the 
to])Ogrnpny of Tibet, with spooinl reference 
to trade routes. 

Hodgson has furlhor left his mark on 
Bomo Indian questions of practical utility. 
Uiio of his oarliohl otlicial reports from Nopal 
urged the enlist nioiit of (Jurltlias iii tho 
Indian army, and at tho cribis of I ho mutiny 
Ills iuflncnco was oxeroisod with Lord Can¬ 
ning at Calcutta tiu aocopt Bir Jaug Baha¬ 
durs offer of military assislanco. Ho planted 
a lea garden in tho rosidenoy grounds at 
ICallimandu, and >vas among the first to 
advocate tho scltlemont of Europoau oolo- 
uists at hill stations. On tho suhj<'ct of 
cduoaiinn ho leek alino of his own. At tho 
limp when Macaulay’s powerful arguiuonla 
deoidod tliogcverumoiit lo prefer Huglish lo 
tho classical languages of the east as the 


medium for higher instadbTniT' 
issued a senes of letters in favi 
claim of tho vernaoulars. In natfeX i 
proposed the estohliahment of & nlfi 
vernacular college for mtive schoolmS 

To return to tho ohronoloBieol mS 
Hodjjson’s life. Ilis resignatwn of Sf «1 
service m 1843 was irrevocable; but afa 

loss than a year at homo he rUved u 
return to Iniia in a private oepaZ 
order to continue liis scientific TMearch" 
Ho fixed hiB residonco at Lariiline 
as he could get to hisfavouritiNeld. C 
foHihirloon years he hved the life of aiecW 
suffering a good deal from weak kalft 
which could not abate his collecting ardom 
and his devotion lo learning. It was duiii 
this period that ho oppliod himself clueflv to 
olluiology. One of the few guests that he 
ontorlained was Sir Joseph Hooker, then en- 
gngod on a hotnnicnl exploration of Silib 
In _18fiS lie rotiirnod lo England for a short 
visit, in tho course of which he met and 
married his first wife. Anno, daughter of 
aoiioml Henry Aloxanclor Scott, It was her 
iiiahililjrto eland tho olimato that finally com. 
piled him to leave India in 1868. He settled 
in Olouoosl orshire, first at Bm’sley, and afte^ 
wards (1807) at Alderloy, under the Cots- 
wold hills. Ho now altogolher abandoned 
his oriontiil stiulips, and adapted himself to 
tho lift) of a couuti'v gentleman, riding to 
hounds mil il sixty-eight years of age. From 
1883 onwards howiulorod ontlieIuvieta,ina 
villa that ho built for hiinbelf at Mentone, 
His first wifo died in 1868, and in the second 
year of his wkloworhood ho niariied Susan, 
ilnuglitor of tho Ilov. Ohambrd Townshend 
of Berry, co. Cork, wiio survived kim. By 
neithor marriage wore there any children. 
He died in London, at 48 Dover Street, on 
23 May 1804, and was buried iu tho church¬ 
yard pi Aldorley. 

It is romnrkablo that llodgsou never re- 
ceivod any mark of reward ii'om his own 
government for either his official or his 
boLoulido Horvlcos. In 1838 he was created 
a olievnliur of the legion of honour, Md 
was awarded a gold medal by the SooiStJ 
Asiatiquo. In 1814 ho was elected a CMte- 
Hpoiidiiig iiiemher of tho Juslitul de France. 
Many learned snclotios, on the ooutinentos 
well as in England, made him on honorary 
member. In 1877 ho was oloclod n fellow 
of tho Royal Society; ond in 1880 thenni- 
versity of Oxford oouferrod upon him the 
honorary dogroo of D.O.L. When he firatleft 
India (ill 1843) tho Asiatic Society of Bengal 
had a bust made of liini by 'L H, Thoriiycroft, 
a iluiilionto of whioh is in the rooma of the 
Jloyal Asiatic Society in London, llepro- 
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r^j^Toftto bust and of otlier porfcraita 
-jrious ages are to be found in his bio- 
rtaoliT Tbe most important of Ms nume- 
Sas T»pe« collect®^ volumes: 

1 ‘ Sts on tbo Languages, Literature, 
and Religion of Nepal and Tibet, together 
with Papers on the Geography, Ethnology, 
and Commerce of those Ooimtries’ (1874); 

2 ‘ MisceUaneous Essays relating to 

Sdi«nSubjeela,-2vols.(1880). 

fLife of Brian Houghton Hodgson, by Sir 
Wulinm "Wilson Hunter, London, 1896.] 

HODGSON, JOHN EVAN '(ISai- 
1895) painter, the elder son of John Hodg¬ 
son a'member of an influential Newcastle 
family and a Euasia merchant, was bom 
in London on 1 March 1881. At the age of 
font he was taken to St. Petersburg! but 
VES sent to England eight years later for ^ 
his education. He entered llugby school in ; 
February 1846, and on leaving school re¬ 
turned to St. Petersburg and entered bis 
fetter's counting-house. The study of the old 
masters in the lleruiilage coUecLiou and of 
Snskin’s ‘ Modern Painters ’ induced him to 
abandon commerce for on artist’s career. 
In 1853 he came to London and entered as 
a Btndent at the Boyal Academy. lie ex¬ 
hibited his first picture^ 'The Notioo of 
Ejectment,’ in 1866. This tvas followed by 
other scones of domestic life, such ae ' The 
Arrest’ (186^, ‘ Elector and Candidate’ 
(1868),and ‘The German Patriot’s "Wife’ 
(1869). A little later he took to historical 
sabjecls, and exhibited ‘Sir Thomas More 
and his Daughters in Holbein’s Studio’ 
(1881), ‘ The Eeturn of Drake fcom Cadiz, 
1687’(1802),‘The First Sight of the Ar¬ 
mada’ (1863), * Queen Elizabeth at Furfleet’ 

S , ‘Talcing Ilome the Bride, 1612’ 

, ‘A Jew’s Daughter accused of 
"Witchcraft in the Middle Ages’ (1866), 
‘Evensong’(1867), ‘Off the Downs in the 
Bays of the Ocosars,’ and two domostio sub¬ 
jects (1868). Since 1860 Hodgson had been 
living at 6 Hill Eoad, Abbey Eoad, and ho 
became a member of the group known a 
little later os ‘ the St, John% "Wood sot,’ of 
whiokPMlip Calderon [q.v. Suppl.lwas tho 
leader. Ajourucy to the north of Africa in 
1868 led to a change of subjects, and the first 
of his oriental pictures, ‘ An Arab Story¬ 
teller,’was exbibitedat thoEoyal Academy in 
1869. This was followed by a long series of 
pictures of life in Morocco, Algeria, and 
Tunis, such as ‘An Arab Patriarch ’ (1871), 
‘The Snake Charmer ’ (1872), ‘A Tunisian 
Bird-seller ’ (1873), ‘ The Temple of Diana 
at Zaghouan’ (1876), ‘An Eastern Ques¬ 
tion’and‘Tho ]?asha’ (1878), ‘Gehazi'and 
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j * The Erencli Naturalist in Algiers' (1879). 
I Hodgson was elected an associate of the 
1 Eoyal Academy on 28 Jan, 1873, and an 
: academician on 18 Deo. 1879. About this 
j time he painted marine subjects, such as 
‘ Homeward Bound' (1880), ‘ Bound for the 
Blaclc Sea ’ and ‘ A Shipwrecked Sailor 
waiting for a Sail,' his diploma work, ex- 
hibiteu in 1881. He was more versatile in 
his later years, when he exhibited, among 
other works, ‘Painter and Critic,' ‘Hob¬ 
bema's Country,' and ‘In the Low Countries’ 
(1882), ‘ Eobert Bums at the Plough ’ 0-887), 
and landscapes such as ‘ Eural England ’ and 
‘ Coleshill Clommon,’ He exhibited, in all, 
ninety pictures at the Eoyal Academy and 
about half that number at other galleries. 

Hodgson, who was a good scholar and lin¬ 
guist, was appointed librarian to the Eoyal 
Academy in 1882 in succession to Solomon 
Alexander Hart [q.v.], and professor of paint- 
iug later in the same year in succession to 
Edward Armitage [q. v. SuppL] He dis¬ 
charged the duties of both oinces with zeal 
and efficiency during the remainder of his 
life, and was also of much service in orgonis- 
the winter exhibitions of old masters. 
He contributed, jointly with M!r. Frederick 
Eaton, a series of articles on the history of 
the Academy in the eighteenth century to 
the * Art Journal ’ in 1889. He also published 
‘Academy Lectures’ in 1884, and ‘Fifty 
Years of British Art ’ on the occasion of the 
Manchester exhibition in 1887. Ho was a 
contributor to tho ‘Architect’ and other 
periodicals and journals. 

Hodgson died on 19 June 1896 at Tho 
Larches, Coleshill, near Amersham, Buck¬ 
inghamshire, where he had resided for about 
ten years. 

[Men of the Time; Times, 22 June 1896; 
Athenmum, 29 Juno 1886; lllustnited London 
Nows, 29 Juno 1806; Newcastle Chronicle, 
24 Juno 1896; Black and "White, 20 Juno 1806 
(portrait).] 0, D. 

HOGG, JABEZ (1817-1899), ophthalmic 
surgeon, the youngest son of James Hogg 
and Martha, lus wife, was bom at Ohatbam, 
whore his father was enmloyed in the royal 
doclcyord, on 4 April 1817. He was educated 
at Eochester grammar school, and in 1832 
was apprenticed for five years to a medical 
practitioner. In 1843 he published a‘Manual 
of Photography,’ which brought him to the 
notice of the proprietors of the ‘Elustrat^ 
London News,’ He joined the stoif of this 
periodical, and from i860 to 1866 he acted 
as editor of a series of illustrated educational 
works published by Mr. Hsrbort Ingram, In 
1846 he was sub-editor of the ‘ Hluminated 
Magazine,’ to whi^ Hablot K. Browne and 
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John Ldcch both contrlbutud, and be odilod 
the 'Illustrated London Almanaoli’ for fifty- 
one years. 

Hogg entered as a student at tbo Iliiuto- 
rlan School of Medicine and at Olmring 
Cross Hospital in 1846, though ho was not 
admitted a member of tho_ Royal Oollogo of 
Surgeons of England until 1860. By the 
advice of George James Guthrie [q. v.] he 
devoted himself more partionlarly to the 
study of diseases of the eye, and he soon 
became proficient in the use of the ophthal¬ 
moscope, then newly introduced. On 1 Fob. 
1866 he was appointed at the Royal Wost- 
minster Ophthalmic Hospital as poraonal 
assistant to Guthrie, tho foundor of the 
hospital, and hero he was olecled to the 
ollice of surgeon on S Fob. 1871, a position 
he rebignod under an ago limit on 7 Juno 
1877. llo was also ophthalmic surgeon to 
llioHospital forWomoii and Oliildron in the 
Walorloo ilridgo Road and to tho masonic 
charilios. 

llo was a vioo-prosidonl of llio Medical 
Society of London in 1861- 2, and was cloctod 
a follow of tho Liunoan Society in 1860. 
Ho sorvod os lionoravy soorotary of tho Royal 
Mirrosoopicttl Socioty from 1807 to 1872, 
and ho was first prosidont of tho Medical 
M icrosoopical Socioty. Ho wos a nrominout 
frouinasou, hoth in the craft and nroli dop'oos. 
llo died on 23 April 1800, and is Imriod in 
Koustil Groon oomolery. llo morriud, in 
1841, Mary Ann, a donghtor of Captain 
Davis of tUQ Indian navy, and in 1860 Uio 
youngest daughter of Captain James Read. 

Hogg’s works woroi 1. ‘Tlio Doinostio 
Modical and Surgical Guido, ... to which 
is n])pondod Advico on tho Prosorvul ion of 
lloaltU at Sea,’Loudon, 1863,8voj 6th edit. 
1860, 2. 'I'lloimmls of Exiiurimonlal mid 
Ruturul Philosophy,’ London, 1868, 8vo; 
now edit. 1801; also issued in Bohn’s ‘ Soi- 


Praotical Manual of Piiotograpliy,'6th edit. 
London, I860, ]2mo. 6, ‘Tho Ophlhalmo- 
Boopo, its Mode of Application explained,’ 
London, 1868; 2ud udit, 1868. 6. 'A 

Manual of Uphthalmoscopio Surgery,’ 3rd 
edit. London, 1863, 8vo. 7. ‘Cataract oud 
its Truatment, Medical and Surgical,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1800,8vo. 8. ‘ Skin Disoasos,’ London, 
1873, 8vo; 2nd edit., under tho title‘A 
Parasitic or Germ Theory of Disease,’ IjOU- 
don, 1878, 8vo. 9. ‘Impairment and Loss 
of Vision from Spinal Oonoiission,’ London, 
1870, 8vo, 10. ‘ Tho Cure of Oataraut nncl 
other Eyo Afibotions,’ Ijondon, 8vo; 1878, 
12mo; 8rd odit. London, 1882,8vo. llo also 
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edited the ‘ Journal of BritietToA^irr' 
logy,’ 1804, 8vo. ^ Oplrthalitc. 

[Lancet, 1800, i. 1203; a'imes 2 « -i , 
ISlon imd Women of tho Time, 1891 
additional information kindlv 
T. Buiittio Ginipholl, secretary to the 
AVcstmuistor Ophthalmic Ilospital.] 

HOGHTON, DANIEL (1770-18111 
major-gonoral, born 28 Auir. IvV ‘ 
second bon of Sir TTnnrff TrLi.i.._ ’ 


a dh:oo» 

passing through the lower grades he el 
ninod n majority m the 07ft (Strathsp» 
liighlanders) on its formation, 8Feb DM 
After serving ns a rogimenl of marines is 
tho olumuol licet, it was disbanded in 1793 
niid ho was trnnsforrod to the 07ft foot ml 
12 Aug. 1706. The 07th went to S 
Domingo in 1706, and thonoe to Jamsifain 
1708. Oil 31 Jan.' 1790 Hoghton ZC 
forrod to tho 88lli (Connaught rangers), and 
jomod it in India. Tho rogiment formed 
partof tho oxpeditioii sent to Egypt nndn 
Bnird in 1801, but Hoghton seems to hare 
mniiiiu'd in India, and to liave been sent 
home with dosnatohos from Lord Wellesley 
in iho spring of 180-1. ' 

110 had hi'como lieutonont-colonel in tlis 
army on 8 May 1700, and on 23 Nov. 1804 
ho was a])]iointod lioutoumit-oolonel of the 
iiowly raised secoiid battalion of the 8ft foot 
On 1 Jan. 1805 ho was promoted colondltt 
tho army, llo romaiued at home with his 
battalion till April 1810, when he wos ap¬ 
point od to tho slafi' of the British fores at 
Cadiz as brigadier. Uo woapl•omotodmHo^ 
gonnral on 26 July, and in SoplomberheM 
Cadiz to join Wollinglon’s army in Portugal, 
llo was givoii tho command of the third 
brigade of tho sucond division under Stewart 
[soo Stuwamt, Sm WiliiUm], with whom 
ho had solved at Cadiz, and who had hcea 
his lioutonaul-coloiiol in the 67th. 

111 tho battle of Albuera (10 May 1811), 
when tho Spaniards gavo wa^ on the right, 
Sloworl’s division was hurried m to take 
thuir placo. Its loading hi'igado (Colhorae's) 
was noarly dostroyod by a flanlt attack ot 
cavalry, and lloghton’s brigade was depleted 
and movod up to tbo crost of tbs hill, which 
bad bocomo tho Icoy of the position. _ There 
itmaiutninod itself for some homs against the 
6111 P’roiicli corps, olovon thousand strong,its 
throo rogimoiits (20th, 67lh, nndfirst battalion 
48th) losing Ihroo-fonrths of their men. 
Hoghton himsolf was killed as ho led forward 
tho 20tli. ’Wollingtou wrote to Lord Wei- 
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'I understand that it was impossible 
for wyhody to behave better (than he did 
fLuBhont the terrible scene, to him novel, 
hi vrhieh he was an actor. He was not only 
and collected, as he ought to hove been 
tirouRhout the action, hut animated and 
anxious to a degree beyond what could have 
teen expected from his former habits, and 
the indiflerence with which he always ap- 
neared to perform the ordinajy duties of his 
Wessionj and he actually fell waving his 
Lt and cheering his brigade on to the charge' 
(Suppl Desp, vii. 134). A public monument 
TTM voted to him by parliament, and was 
placed in the north transept of St. Paul’s. 

[Gent. Mag. 1811,i. 879 .-Betham's Baronetage, 
1801 i. 39; Beoorda of the 8tli Begiment (2nd 
edition), p. 280; Wollingtoii Bospatehes (sup- 
riementary), iv. 383, vi. 674 i Annala of the 
PaainBular Campaign*!, iii. 87 i Everard’s His- 
toiyofthe 29 th Regiment.] E. M. L. 

HOHENLOHE - LANGENBURG, 
ParecH VICTOR of, Cotjht GLnionnw, 
1S38-1891, [See Vicion.] 

HOLDEN, HUBERT ASHTON (182^- 
1896), classical scholar, horn in 1822, was a 
member of an old Staffordshire family. He 
was educated at Ki^ Edward’s School, 
Birmingham, under Eranoia Jeune [^. v.l 
(aftarwards bishop of Peterborough), and 
Bubseouently under James Prince Lee 
[q. T.J (afterwards bishop of Manchester). 
He proceeded to Trinity College, Oamhridge, 
and in his first year of reeidonoe, 1842, 
grined the first Bell university scholarship. 
He graduated B.A. in 1846, being senior 
classic, and junior optime in the maUiemati- 
cal tripos, and was fellow of Trinity College 
ftom I8i7 to 1864; he was LL.D, in 1863. 
la 1818 he was ordained deacon, and took 

S riest’s orders in 1669. He discharged the 
uties of assistant tutor aud classical 
lecturer of his college from 1848 until 1863, 
when he was appointed vice-principal of 
dlieltenham Collego, and continued in that 
post until 1868, Erom ] 868 to 1883 ho was 
Wd-master of Queen Elisabeth’s School, 
Ipswich. In 1890 ha was appointed by the 
crown to a fellowship ol the university of 
London, in which he had been classical exa¬ 
miner from 1860 till 1874, and examiner 
in Greek from ] 886 till 1890. In 1892 the 


degree of Litt.D. was conferred on him by 
Dublin Univeraity, He died on 1 Dec. 1890, 
at 20 Redcliffe Square, London, in his 
seventy-fifth year, and was buried on 6 Deo. 
at B'ishgate cemetery. 

Hold cn, who woe a dassical scholar of 
fine taste and full knowledge, edited a num¬ 
ber of classical works for students. Those 


by which he was best known are ‘ Foliornm 
Silvula: Selections for Translation into Latin 
and (Sreek Verse, chiefly from the University 
and College Examination Papers,’ Cam¬ 
bridge, 1862 (four parts: pt. i. 2nd ed. 1888; 
pt. ii. 4th ed. 1890; pt. lii. Srd ed, 1864); 
‘Foliornm Centuriae,’1852 (10th ed. 1888), 
a similar collection of pieces for translation 
into Latin and Greek prose, and ‘ Folia 
ffilvules, sive Ecl^es Poetanun Anglicoriim 
in_ Latinum et (drsecum conversiB' (Oam¬ 
hridge, vol. i.’,1865; vol. ii. 1870), containing 
select translations, by various hands, of 
pieces from the preceding volumes. All 
these were edited for the syndics of the 
Cambridge University Press, For the same 
body he edited Cicero’s ‘ De Officiis ’ (1869; 
0th ed. 1886; revised edition, 1898), and 
‘Pro Gnceo Plancio Oratio ad Jndices’ 
(1881); Xenophon’s 'Cyropaicleia' (3 vols. 
1887-90) I Plutarch’s ‘ Lives of the (Iracclii’ 
(1886), ‘Lucius Cornelius Sulla' (1886), 
‘Nieias’ (1887), ‘Timoleon’ (1889), and 
‘Demosthenes’ (1893); the ‘Octavius’ of 
Minneius Felix; the text newly revised 
from the originol manuscript (1863); 
‘Tlinoydides, hook vii.’ (1891); the comedies 
of Aristophanes’ (1848). Holden edited 
also the following among other works for 
Macmillan’s ‘Classical Series:’ Plutarch’s 
‘Lives’ of Pericles (1894) and Themistooles 
(1881; Srd ed. enlarged, 1892): Xenophon’s 
' Hieron' (1883; Srd ed. 1888). 

A cousin, Henry Holden, D.D. (6. 1814), 
lion, canon of Durham, edited, with Richard 
Dacre Archer Hind, ‘ Sabrinre Corolla in 
Hortulis Regim Scbolic Salopioneis cou- 
linuerimt tros Viri Floribue Legendis ’ 
(1860; 4th ed. 1890), a collection of 
poetical extracts with translations into 
Latin or Greelc. 

[Men of the Time, 14th ed. 1896; Times, 
4 Dec, 1896; Luaid’eCuntnhr.Grad.; Brit. Mas. 
Cat.] 0. E. H. 

HOLDEN, Sib ISAAC, hart. (1807- 
1897), inventor, born at Ilnrlot, near Pais¬ 
ley, on 7 May 1807, was the son of Isaac 
Holdon, who was sprung from a race of yeo¬ 
men in AUandole, Cumberland, but who 
migrated to Glasgow in 1801, and became 
headsman at the Wellington, cool pit at 
Nitshill, between Paisley and Glasgow. His 
mother, Alice Holden, Wonged to a Scots 
family named Forrest. His parents were 
very badly off, and Isaac began to earn at 
ten as ‘draw-boy’ to two weavers in the 
district. He next entered a cotton mill, 
where he laboured fourteen hours a day, and 
then maintained a regular attendance at the 
night school. WHien Isaac was fourteen his 
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falihor managocl to give him a little more 
schooling, the family having romovotl in the 
mcantimo to Xilbarchan and Johnstono, and 
thon back to Faisloy, where he learnt Lai in 
under a capable teacher. In 1828, after a 
year’s experience at shawl weaving, which 
proved too mueh for liis strength, Isaac 
loinod the echool of James Kennedy at 
Paisley, whero he soon became an assistant 
teacher, In 1820 liis father died, and he 
found his mother and a younger brother de- 
pondunt upon him. Leaving Kennedy’s 
school in .hinuary 1828 he became mathe¬ 
matical teacher succossively at liscds, Ilud- 
dersfield, and Heading, I'liuro, in October 
1829, the idea of amdying sulphur to the ox- 

S losivo material that was necessary to pro- 
uco instantanoous light first occurreef (0 
him. The idea was circulated hy him with¬ 
out any reserve, oud shortly afterwards fric¬ 
tion matches or lucifors came into common 
uso. Many years lai or Iloldcn claimed tlio 
invention, hut ho did so with modesty and 
reserve, and it cannot he said that his claim 
has hoeu established. In b’ohruary 189J ho 
virtually abniidonod his ulaiiii to ijiiority in 
favour of John Walkor (1781 ?-18ij9) [(^, v,i 
of Sl.oektnn-on-'l’oos, though ho alill olaimod 
oomjilolo iiidopondeuoo for his invention 
(mado two yoars and six months after the 
first record of the sale of ‘ Motion lights’ in 
Walker’s day-hook), In.Tuno 1880 Iloldon 
returned from Heading to Glasgow, mid ho 
seems for a time to Imvo ehurishod tho idea 
of entering tho Wesleyan ministry, but an 
accident dotorminod bis oaroov iu another di¬ 
rection, fn Novomhor 1880 ho was strongly 
recommended by some friends for tho post 
of bookkeenor in tho old-ostahlisUod linn of 1 
Townend ilrotliors, worsted inauiifaoturors 
of Oullingworth, near I ling] oy, in Yorkshiro. 
Iloldon in-omptly sold the goodwill of tho 
sokuol ho wiiB about to set uj), abondonod 
tho idea of the ministry, and sot out for his 
now post, devol ing Iilmself for over sixlouii 
years with tliu utmost energy to tho hilo- 
rests of tho ’J'owiieiuls, iu whoso servicu his 
iuvuntlvo faculties had full He was 

rapidly moved from tho cnuiiting-houso to 
tho mill; his ai)plication to the work was 
intouso, and ho was soon moditating the 
ai)plioatioii of macluuo power to tho various 
oporal iouB of wool-combing, Tlio Townouds, 
liowovor, wore avorso from acquiring exclu¬ 
sive rights, and they wore unwilling to aid 
him in pal outing his squaro-moliou wool- 
oonihor, which was his most important in¬ 
vention, Whon thoy took tip tho same 
attitude with regard to his now process for 
manufacturing gouamto yarns in i&LCi, Uol- 
don left thorn, and became associated with 


another inventor, Samuel CiMiSlr' 
afterwards first baron MasbuT^T^'®- 
junotion with him, having obtam'ed ft.?“■ 
lor a new mothod of carding and S'” 

7 Oofi 1817), and havinff brouffkt tlm ^ * 
machinery as near perlotion^as 
Iloldon opened a largo fabrique at 8 t d! '’ 
near I’oris, m 1818, Iu 1861 Holden 
cmitratod his hiniiiess at Bradford 
rapidly bocaino the liu-gestwookomwln 
com m the world, oonnling ora £ 
millions ol lleeces yearly, brnnehing o'! 
at Oroix, near Houbaix, and at RheiaS Z 
employing over four thousond persom, ’S 
foreign establishments were minaeedmZ 
mam by his son and aou-in-kw. n°° 
doii_Orothersi hut Uelden K noS 
his ludiislvy, and amassed an enormous fo 
tune, becoming widely known as a aJj 
om]iloyor and a mnnifleent patron. He 
mained a devout Wesleyan, and in ISK k 
outevud parliiinioiit for Kiiaresboiougli 03 , 
siipxHU'tor of (-tladstoiie. Ho lost bis seat in 
foS’ Koigbloy division fhm 

1882 until his retirement from politics ia 
1805. lie was created a baronet by Glsd- 
stono on 1 July 1808, As hegrcwolte 
Iloldon bi'camo a valotudmarian, and studied 
longevity ns an art with nil hie old assiduity 
The eesenlial things ho regarded tote S 
air, fruit, and oxoroieo. In order to eusbls 
hiH wifu to tnlio walking exeuaso in bud 
wonUior, lie erootod an emonnous winter 
garden at u cost of 130,000i at Oakworti 
Uoiise, near Keighley, where he also fitted 
up a Tiirldsli hat li, In regard to diet be to 
0 x 1 romely imnctilioiis. lake Wesley, whose 
‘Natural I’liilosoiiliy' bo studied as a kw, 
lie miw iu farinaceous food a thing to Bo 
avuidud hy the oldovly. ‘ I lake for break¬ 
fast,’ he said,' one baked apple, one orange, 
twenty grapes, and a biscuit mads from 
bnuaniis. bly midday moiil consists of about 
three ounces of hoof, mutton, or fisb,witb 
now luid again 11 half cupful of soup. Tor 
HU])])ur [ repeat ray brealifast menu.’ Tbs 
orange was his favoiirito fiult, Wias te 
useiiewod; hut un returning from tbo Honse 
of Gomiuuns to Queen Anno Mansions be 
hud a Luinhler of liol, whisky and water. He 
look no drink witli his food, whicb obbged 
him to masticate well. He smoked two or 
three cigars a day, a practice which ks 
claimed to bo hone fieial. But for the whisky 
and cigars ho was regarded by onthusiasts 
of sell-holp as tv model which not even 
Hr. ymiles could have improved upon,_ Sir 
[saao xotuhw’d liis hoallli ond bis faculties to 
tho very last, dying iu Ills ninety-first year, 
at his seat of Oakworth, on 18 Aug. 1897. 
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He married, first, in 1882, Marion {d. 1847), 
jnugliter of Angus Love of Paisley; secondly, 
in ]»30, Sarah (d. 1890), daughter of John 
SuLdcu of Keighley. Tiy his first -wife he 
Wt Sir Ancua Holden, M.P., the socond 
bawnet, anofliei-son, and two daughters. 


fTimes, Daily Chronicle, and Daily News, 
14 Aug. 1897; London Society, nxv. 2.31; 
Debrett's Baronotago, 1807, p. 29fi. Edwivids’s 
Furtunes made in Business, Eopertory of Arts, 
273 ; Pr.itt’s People of the Period; informa¬ 
tion” tindly gi'en hy Dr. W. A. Bone of Owens 
College.] T. S. 


hollond or HOLLAND, JOHN 
(■/?. 168S-H169), navnl writer, entered the 
gng's service about 1624 {Biaemrxes, p. 3) 
Bs derk to Oaptain Joshua Downing, who 
resided at Chatham as assistant to the com¬ 
missioners of the navy (of. Cal State Papers, 
Bom. 1626-6 p. 480,1027-8 p. 186,1628-9 
p. 4B4 1 Hist, MSS. Ootnm. 12th Rep. i. 870). 
Holland succepded Konriclc Bdishury as pay¬ 
master of the navy heforo 1636 (Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1686, p. 2). In Ootohar 1636 
the Earl of Northumberland, admiral of the 
shipmoney fleet, aeciiaed Hollond in a state¬ 
ment of abuses in the navy (Hoi,i.ond, Dts- 
mrses, appendix) of benefiting hy corrupt 
commissions. Hollond pleaded preacription 
I at thh'ty years past ’ (ili, m, 394,398). The 
special practice was prohibited by an order 
in council dated 16 March 1636-7 (id. p. 404), 
bnt the paymaster was not otherwise cen¬ 
sured. He was still occupying his post 
when the ‘First Discourse of the Navy’ 
was written, in 1038 (p. 06), and it is quite 
possible that he retained it until the out¬ 
break of the civil war, notwithstanding the 
fact that he was selling timber and plank to 
the government for the use of the navy in 
September 1630 (Cal. State Papei's, Dom. 
1019, p. 626). 

■When the control of the navy passed to 
the parliament the functions of the principal 
officers other than the treasurer wore trans¬ 
ferred to a body of three commissioners ap¬ 
pointed by an ordinance of 16 Sept. 1642, to 
serve at a salary of 200/, ajeiuc oaoh (Corn- 
moni Journals, iv. 390). fiki those Hollond 
was soon afterwards added. He continued 
to act in this capacity until 1646 or 1646, 
when he rpsiguod and reverted teiupornrily 
to the timber trade (JDiseourses, p. 312). By 
an act of 16 Jan. 1648-0 Hollond was made 
a member of a ‘ oommitteo of merchants for 
the regulation of the navy and customs,’ 
by purging the administration of royalists, 
untrustworthy ofiicialB, and 'umisoful places ’ 
fiSooBEiri, ii. 1). Afterwards, by the good 
offices of the ‘ commiUeo of merchants/ he 


was promoted to be surveyor of the navy 
in succession to Sir WiUiam Batten [q. v.] 
(Discourses, p. 121). His salary of 800/. a 
year dates from 16 Feb. 1618-9 (Pipe OJice 
Deelared Accounts, Roll 2287). 
j Hollond soon fell out with the ‘ com¬ 
mittee of merchants ’ (cf. Second Discourse, 
pp. 120-4). As a member of the parlia¬ 
ment’s new commission of the navy ne set 
his facs vigorously against corruption in 
appointments and contracts, and drew on 
himself much UMopiilarity (Cal. State 
Papers, _Dom. lC4ff-63, passim; cf. Pepy~ 
sinn Miscellanies, hi. 882). On 29 Dec, 
1662 he was discharged from his place as 
commissioner (Cojnmons’ Journals, vii. 237; 
Discourses, p. 290; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1652-8, p. 

Holding thenceforth no post in the navy, 
ha gave up his oiBcial residence at Tower 
Hill (Cal, State Papers, Dom. 1063-4, p, 
216), and sottled at Deptford, where he en¬ 
gaged once more in the timber trade (ii, 
1062-8 p. 618,1666-7 p. 479), After the 
Restoration Pepys noticed him as the author 
of a project for restoring depreciated sea¬ 
men’s tickets to their full value (Diary, 
SO Nov. 1660), He was at that time secre¬ 
tary to Sir George Carteret, treasurer of the 
navy (»4, 'Wheatley’s note). His connection 
with Deptford was maintained in his later 
life. In August 1606 his daughter Mabel 
died theip of the plague, ond in December 
1670 another daughter, Mary, was hurled 
there. Ills widow w'as also hurled there on 
28 Feb. 1691-2, The registers give no 
reference to his own death. 

HoUond’s ‘ First Discourse of the Navy,’ 
dated 1038, treats of the administration of 
the navy by the principal oificers under the 
three heads wages, victuals, and stores, and 
exposes various abuses connected with each. 
The ‘ Second Disooiurse of the Navy,’ dated 
1850, appears from internal evidence to have 
been written under the Protectorate, per¬ 
haps as early as 1666 or 1667, ond to have 
been revised in 1659. The dedication to 
James, duke of York, is dated 1661, and it 
is not unlikely that the ‘Discourse’ was 
used as a bid for office under the restored 
monarchy. The ‘ Second Diacouise ’ deals 
with the same subjects as the ‘ First,’ hut 
the treatment is much fuller, and the abuses 
exposed are for the most part different. 
There is also a remarkable improvement in 
the writer’s literary style. Samuel Pepys, 
in the ‘ Diary ’ (26 July 1602 and 19 March 
1669), speaks of the ‘Discourses’ in the 
highest terms. Sir William Penn described 
the ‘ Fh'st Disconrse ’ os ‘ writ by an able 
hand . . . and moat fit to he read, and in 
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the most material parts to ho the measure 
of thoso that woiiltt perloot thomsolvos in 
nnvol affairs ’ (Sloane MS. 333SJ). _ 

Hollond’s ‘ xirst and Second Discourses/ 
with Sir Dohort Slyngeshio’s ‘Disoourso of 
the Navy ’ appended, have been printed in 
vol. vii. of the puhlications of the Navy 
Itecords Society from tnanusoripts in the 
Popysian Library at Magdalene Oolloge, 
Oambridge. An account of the other oo- 
cossible manuscripts is given in the inlro- 
duction 10 that volume. Ilollond’s paper of 
9 Aug. 10C2, against ‘ permitting the master 
shipwright to hoop a private yard/ is to bo 
found among the state papers (Cal, State 
Papers^ Dom. lGCl-2, p. 363), and there is 
also a copy among the t’l'pysian MSS. {Mia- 
cellanies, i'ii. 3S3). 

[irollond's Discoursoa of tlie Navy, od. J. R. 
Tanner fur the Navy Rocorcls Sorloty, 1890, 
vol. vii.] J. 11. T. 

HOLLOWAY, Sxxt OTIAULES (1749- 
1837), major-goueral royal ongineers, was 
born on Iv April 1740. On attaining the 
ago of fifteen ho entered the drawing room 
of the board of ordnaueu at the Towor of 
London (7 J<’ob. 1764), and in 1773 went to 
I’orlsmouth to assist tho commanding royal 
engineer with the plans of tho now fortifica¬ 
tions. On 10 Jttu. 1770 ho roooivod a 00 m- 
mission as soeoud lioutuuantiu the royal on- 

S ineers. Mb further commissions were 

atedi lioutonimt, 1 Jan. 1783; captain 
lieutenant, 10 Jon, 1793; enptiun, 3L Doc. 
1796; brevet major,! Jan. 1801 ; liautonant< 
colonel, 20 July 1804; colonel,! May 1811; 
major-general, 4 Juno 1814. 

In 1777 Molloway wont to Gibraltar, ais 
riving tliero on 17 Sept. During tlio ilrst purl 
of the celebrated siege of Oi bruit ar, wliidi 
begun in tlie summer of 1779, lie was stall' 
ollicor to the chief engineer, (Jolonel (after¬ 
wards General Sir) William Green [a, v.], as 
well as adjutant of tliu engineers and of tho 
artificer company. On 17 April 1781 ho 
was mado hrigauo major, and when Green 
became a innjor-general ho was appointed Iib 
aidu-do-ciuup on 13 Get, 1783, On 4 Jan, 
1783 ho was sovoroly wounded by tho sidintor 
of a shell from tlio enemy’s mortar boats. 
During tho siege ho was iudefatigahlu in his 
exertions and Jeopt a diary of his doings, 
which fdls three folio volumes, and is in tho 
possession of tho family, lioforo his return 
to linglaud on 7 Juno 1783 tho governor, 
Sir George Augustus Eliott, afterwards Lord 
lloathiieid [q. v.], thanked him on parado in 
till) presence of tho garrison for his services 
during tho siege, lie figured in tho pioturo 
of the principal ollloers serving in tlio siege 
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William Roy [q. v.], ond for three S 
sisUM him 111 Eis survey ttbugulfttSlt 

the Hounslow base to the Kentish coXi 
m connecting the English vrith theK 
system of triangulation in 1787 ,, 

next ton years he was employed i’n the .rf 
nary duties oMns corps in the 
rhiimes, ond Woolwioli militury d£?' 

and was also partioularlyongagedinstrenS 

oiling tho Tower of London in 1792, 

In October 1708 Holloway was selecteil t 
ho commanding royal engineer and seem 
in command with the local rank of niaiwTf 
a military mission under Brigadier-g^eid 
George Erodeno Koehler [q. v.] to aStb 
I iirks in the reorgonisation of their anm 
He loft Ijondon with the mission on 3 Dp 
and on tho 24th was shipwreoked among tb 

ioo at tho mouth of tho Elba. Tka miauia 
was rosciiod and travelled across the con. 
tiumit to Ooiistautittople, where it snivei m 
28 March 1799. In Juno, in conitmeC 
with Major Robert Hope of the rojal n> 
tillory, Ilolloway reported upon the fo«i£. 
cations of tho Darduiiollss and the defence 
works necessary for tho hotter seourity of 
that passage, and of Tenedos and die gulf of 
Soros. Tho report was approved and the 
works wore commoncod. 

On 2 .July 1800 llieBrltbh mission joined 
tho Ottoman army ui Syrio under the grand 
viKior, It was oncampod at Jaffa after ig, 
tiring from Egypt, and, at tho grand viiiei's 
request, Holloway ontronchsd the camp ond 
designed additiutiiil dofonces for Jaffa, wMeh 
wore at once put in hand, A viinlent 
attack of plague towards the end of the year 
caused great mortality, and oartied off 
Koeliler on 20 Dec. Thu command of the 
mission llion dovolvod upon Holloway, who 
received tho local rank of lloutenaiit.colonel 
from 1 Jail, 1801, when he also obtained his 
hrovot majority. Early in the Mbwing 
month, the ])lugue having ceased, the Tothieh 
army advanced and, after crossing the desert, 
came in contact with a BUjperior Fieach 
furco under General Bolliurd in May. Al> 
though nomiiially tho Turkish army was 
commanded by the grand vbier, nolWay 
practically commanded it,both in tkeadvaace 
from Jalla and at tho hattlo of El Hanks oa 
16 May, Tho 6 ght lasted for seven hours, 
when tho iCVoncli woro defeated and feUbaok, 
Un 12 July Holloway outored Cairo with the 
mission, whloh remained there until 18 Feh, 
1802. Tho mission roturuod home in charge 
of kfajor (aCtorwards Sir) Richard FletdiK 
[q, v.J, royal oiigiuoora, and Holloway weat 
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to Alexandria. Later he visited Oonstanti- 
nonle and Vienna on his return to England, 
2re he arrived on 12 July. For hia ser- 
rices with the Turkish army, of which Lord 
■niffin the British ambassador at Oonstanli- 
Bonle,’ wrote in the liighest terms tee 
.lu^nftteh. Wiison’s Mist, of the British Mc- 
Stion to Mffypt, iu 2U, 1803, 8vo), 
Holloway, who had been invested by the 
saltan ^h a pelisse on five different occa¬ 
sions and presented with a gold medal in 
November 1801, was knighted on 2 Feb. 
1803i 

In Mareh 1808 he took up the post of 
commanding royal engineer of the Cork dis¬ 
trict, and was active in carrying out works 
of defence in Cork harbour. On 26 July 
1805 he was appointed a momber of a com- 
nuttee upon a permanent system of defence 
for Ireland and also of the enginocr com¬ 
mittee at the Tower of London. He was 
nominated commanding royal engineer at 
Gibraltar on 80 Jan. 1807, where ho arrived 
on IS Bapt. He kept another diary during 
his stay, which in seven qiiarto volumes of 
mimuacript is in the possession of tho family. 
Its copious references to tho frequently 
changing oilicera of tho garrison, and the 
narrative of doily routino ore of interest 
chiefly to the military antiquary. 

In 1800 Holloway reported on the de¬ 
fences of Cadiz, Ceuta, Algeciras, &o., and 
in the following year, with the consent of 
the Spanish authorities, he demolished by 
mines the Spanish forts and linos in front 
of the fortress on the north of the neutral 
ground of the Gibraltar isthmus to prevent 
their use by the Fronoh. 

In 1813 and 1814 n malignant fever ragod 
in the garrison with alarming fatality. 
Holloway and all hie household wore iH, 
His son Charles, a lieutenant in the royal 
artillery, died on 19 Cot, 1813, and his 
daughter, Helen Smith, the wife of an officer 
of the garrison, on the 22ud, and he lost 
three servants. He returned to England in 
September 1817, and retired from the army 
in 1824. He settled down at Devon^rt, 
where he died at Stoke Cottage on 4 Jan. 
1827. 

He married Helen Mary (d. 11 April 1798), 
second daughter of General Sir William 
Green [q. v.], by whom ha had several chil¬ 
dren besides those already mentioned. 

His eldest son, William Outiibbbt El- 
phinsioot-Holloway (1787-1860), bom on 
1 May 1787, after passing through the Royal 
Military Academy at ■Woolwioli,_ obtained a 
commission as second lieutenant in the royal 
enginsem on 1 Jan. 1804. His further com¬ 
missions were dated: lieutenant 1 March 


1806, second captain 24 June 1809, captain 
21 July 1813, brevet uwor 21 June 1817, 
lieutenant-colonel 20 Feb. 1828, colonel 
23 Nov. 1841. After serving under bis 
father at Cork horbour ho went in December 
1807 to Madeha, then in British occupation, 
and spent one year there. He was then 
employed in the eastern military district at 
home, and went to the peninsular war early 
in 1810. He served in the lines of Torres 
Vedras, and in various operations of the 
campaign, including tho final eiego of 
Badajos, where he woe shot through the body 
after having gained the parapet of Fort 
Ficurina in the successful assault of25 March 
1612. Aftor a visit to his father at Gibraltar 
he returned to England in August, For his 
services in the peninsula he received the 
silver medal and clasp for Badajos, a brevet 
majority, and a pension for his wound. 
After serving in Wales, the Isle of Man, and 
the eastern military district, he went in Oc¬ 
tober 1818 to the Cape of Good Hops as 
commanding royal engineer, and rendered 
good service in the Halfir troubles of IS19 
end later, and executed some useful surveys 
dnringr the thirteen years be spent there. 
For his services, on bis return to England, 
he was made a companion of the order of the 
Bath on 26 Sept. 1831. He was sent on 
particular service to Ireland in 1833, was 
commanding royal engineer in Canada from 
April 1843 to August1849, and in the western 
military district until his death at Plymouth 
citadel on 4 Sept, 1860. He was buried in 
Plymouth cemetery, where a monument to 
his memory was erected Iw his widow. He 
married Amelia (d. 12 July 1874), second 
daughter and coheir of Captain Thomas 
Elphinstone, RN,, brother of Sir Howard 
Elphinetone, first baronet, He took the 
surname of Elpliinetone in addition to and 
before that of Holloway (Zond. Oax. 26 Feb, 
1826). 

[Boynl Engineers’Records; Despatehea; Army 
Lists; Burke's Baronetnge; Holloway's Diaries ; 
Royal Military Calendar, 1820; Histories of 
tho Siege of Gibraltar by AoseU, Brinkimter, 
D'Areon, Monn, &o.; 'W, 'Wittmnn's Travels in 
Turkey, 1802 ; Jones’s Sieges in Spain; 'Wilbou’s 
Sritisb Expedition to Egypt,] R. IT. V. 

HOOPPELL, ROBERT ELI (1833- 
1806), antiquary, bom in the parish of St. 
Mary, Rotherhithe, Surrey, on 30 Jan. 1883, 
was the son of John Eli and Mary Ann Hoop¬ 
pell. He was educated at Queen Elizabeth’s 
free grammar school, St. Olave's, South¬ 
wark, and was admitted sizar at St. Jolm's 
College, Cambridge, on 80 June 1861. Ho 
was also a soholor of the college. In 1865 
he graduated B.A., being fortieth wrangler 
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in the matliematicnl tripos, and in 186G lio 
olitainrd a first-class in moral scicnco. IIo 
proceeded M.A. in 1858, LL.D. in 1805, 
and was admitted ad oundem at Durham. 

From 1866 to 1861 Hooppcll was second 
and mathematical master at Duaumaris 
grammar school. He was ordained deacon 
in 1867, and priest in 1869, and from 1859 
to 1801 he served as English chaplain at 
Menai Bridge, Un the foundation at South 
Shioids in 1801 of Dr. Winterhottom's nauti¬ 
cal college ho was appointed the first head 
master, and ho remained in that position until 
1876, wlien he was instituted to the rectory 
of Byers Green, co. Durham. For tho last 
year or two of his life ha was in delicate 
health, and wintered at Bournoraonth. lie 
died at tho Burlington, Oxford lload, in that 
town on 23 Aug. 1896, and was buried in 
Bournemouth cemetery. He marriod at 
Broxboiirno, Ilertfordshiro, on 20iTuno 1866, 
Margaret, daughter of Samuel and Elizabeth 
ILooppoll of Fishloigh, Devonshire j sho sur¬ 
vived liim with two sons and ono daughter. 

Hooppoll served on tho committee which 
superintended tho excavation of tho Human 
camp at South Shields. Ilia paper on tho 
disflovoriea there {Natural Ilistor// Transao- 
tionH of Northumberland, vii. 126-42) was 
tho prelude to a lecture^ published in 1879, 
on ‘ Vinovium, tho buried Homan Oity at 
Binohostor,’ between Bishop Aucldand and 
Byers Green, and in 1801 ‘ Vinovia, a buried 
Homan City,’ with thirty-eight illustrations. 
Tho substance of this troatiso apponrod in 
the journal of tho British Arcuroologicnl 
Association, and ho ooulribulod to tho anmo 
journal for 1896 a papor on ‘ Homan Man- 
clii'st’or and tho Hoads to and from it.’ 
From 1877 he rend papers on tho names of 
Homan stations before tho Newcastle Society 
of Antiquaries, ond ho contributed to tho 
’ Archieologia A'lliana’ and tho 'Illustrated 
Archirnlogjst.’ Ills address, as xu'usidonl of 
tho Tynesido Naturolislis’ Field Club, is in 
tho' Natural History Transactions of Norlh- 
uinbnrland,’vii. 187-206, and after his death 
there was published in 1898 a volume en¬ 
titled 'Hambies of an Antiquary,' boing a 
series of papers sent by him to the *New- 
eostlo Oourant’ in 1880 and 1881, chiefly 
on tho antiquities of Northumberland and 
Durham, 

Jlooppull also published, in addition to 
sovornl single sermons, 'Heason and Ho- 
liginn, or tho leading Dootrinos of Ohristi- 
anil y,’ 1807; 2nd od, 1806) and' Materialism, 
Ims it any real Foundation in Soionoe P ’ 
2iid od. 1874. 

[ihrariial Arohaiol, Assoc. 1806, p. 280 j Proc. 
of 80 c. of Antiquorios, Nowoasuo-upon-Ti'no, 


vii. 184,141,148, 160 (-mfli -^ 

Newcastle Oourant, 31 Aue 
information frani It. F. .Scott cso 
.rolm-s Coll., Oamh., and 

HOPKINSON, JOHN 
oloolnoal engineer eldest son of JohnTl™ 
Icinson, moohttnicnl engineer, was hn™ ^ 
27 July 1819 at Manchester.’ He Cl! 
catod under 0. •Willmoro nt Qneeni 
Hampshire. In 1866 he beoaiMasS; 
at Owens College, Manchester, and in S 
gamed a Whitworth scholarship. Heatudi ,1 
malliomatics under Professor Bntker «* 
Owens, and, acting under the nrofeW, 
advice, entered for and won 0 minor scLok- 
ship ot Trinity Collpge, Camhridgp, in igfii 
At Cambridge ho devoted himself to maths! 
nmlips as his chief study, under Dr. Itouth 
and in 1871 ho became senior wrangler and 
siihsoquoutly Smith’s prizeman. Wlniek 
rosidonce nt Cambridge ho proceeded to t 
degree in soionoe in the university of Lon¬ 
don (D.So. 1871). Shortly after his tito 
ho was elected a fellow of Trinity Collcm 
Cambridge. In 1871 he entered his fntha's 
works, and in 1872 ho booaine manager and 
engineer in tho lighthouse and optiMl do- 
partraont of Messrs. Chance Brolheta of Bii- 
mingliam. In 1874 ho invented the noun 
fioflli system for enabling mariners to iiirtiii. 

g iiisli ono light from another, theflnshenin 
is system being of varying length and neoi- 


rntocl by varying intorvaTs of dorknoss as 
olioractorislng the lights more distinctly. 
His gi'oat mathematical abilities proved to 
bo of tho utmost value to him in this opticnl 
work, and later on in his electrical work. 
His views ns to tho relation of mathematb 
to engineering wore fully sot forth in lik 
‘.Tamos Forrest ’ leolnre delivered at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers in 1804 (Pme, 
Inst, Oivil Engineers, cxviii. 3S0). 

Stiniulatod by tho publication of James 
Clerk Maxwell’s [q.v.] ‘Eloctrieity and Mag¬ 
netism ’ in 1B7B, and on the advica of 
Williiim Thomson (now Lord JlelTin), he 
carried out in 1870-7 a valuable series of 
experiments on the residual charge of tho 
Leyden jar, and on the electrostatic capacity 
ofglnss. The results of those researohesweie 
piiblishod in four papers in the ‘Philosophical 
feiinsaolions’ of the Hoyol Sooiety (1876- 
1881), and ho worked continuously on this 
subject almost up to tlio time of his death, 
tho last paper ho pulilished on the question 
boing ono on ‘ The Capacity and lieaidual 
Ohnrgo of Diolectrics as aflbetod byTompew- 
turo and Time ’ (Phil, Trans. 1897). 

In ] 878 ho resigned his post witli Mesas. 
Chanco Brothers and sot up as a consulting 
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eiufineer in London, and in the same year 
was elected a fellow of the Eoyal Society, 
set^gon the council 1886-7 and 1891-3. 
He continued to not as scientific adviser to 
Messrs- Chance Brothers, and was also fre¬ 
quently engaged as an expert witness in 
uatent cases. 

* Ilje Paris exhibition of 1881 brought into 
rfreat prominence electric lighting an deleotrio 
transmission of power, and in this exhibition 
Hopkinson showed an alternate _ current 
dinamo of a new type, and a hoist with 
reversible motor. Two important papers 
from his pen in 1879 and 1880 were read 
before the Institution of Mechanical Engi¬ 
neers; in these papers he endeavoured to 
elucidate the theory of the dynamo machine, 
and he introduced for the first time the 
notion of the characteristic curve CProc. Inst. 
Meeh. Engineers, 1879-80). In 1882 he took 
out his well-known patent for the three-wire 
system of distributing electricity. In 1883, 
in an address delivered before the Inatitiilian 
of Civil Engineers, entitled 'Some Points in 
Electrie Lighting ’ (Inst, of Civil Engineers’ 
lectures on ‘ The Proetieul Application of 
Electricity ’), he described his first important 
unprovamentsin the dynamo ,* hut the gene¬ 
ral solution of the problem involved was 
not given to the world until the publication 
of ajoiutpaper hy LCopkinson and his brother, 
Edward Ilopkinson, in 1886 {Phil, Trans. 
It86). In this paper the first portion was 
devoted to tbs conetruction of the charac- 
teristio curve for a machine of given dimen¬ 
sions, and the second half to a description of 
actual experiments on a dynamo to verify the 
theories set forth in the first part, and to on 
investigation into the causes of any discre¬ 
pancies. This paper was undoubtedly the 
most important publication by Hopkinson on 
the practical applications of electricity, and 
was the foundation of the accurate design 
of dynamos in accordance with theory, 

In 1890 he was appointed professor of 
electrical engineering and head of the Sie¬ 
mens Laboratory at King's College, London. 
Though he did no actuafteaching in connec¬ 
tion with this post, it gave him the neces¬ 
sary facilities for carrying on his researches 
on the dynamo, and his direction of the 
laboratory was of great value in stimulating 
the students, and providing advanced stu¬ 
dents with suggestions for resenrohes. In 
this work he was assisted by Mr. E. Wilson, 
and a number of papers were published in 
the ‘ Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society* on their joint experiments on the 
effect of armature reaction, on the efficiency 
of transformers, and on alternating currents 
(Phil. Trans. 1804-6). 
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In 1886 he published the results of a series 
of experiments on the magnetic properties of 
iron, and for his researches in this subject he 
was awarded in 1890 a Royal Society medal. 

It was not until 1691 that Hopkinson had 
an opportunity of carrying out any construc¬ 
tive engineering of importance outside the 
field of lighthouse work. In that year he 
was appointed by the corporation of the 
city of Manchester as their adviser on the 
electric lighting of the city, and he acted as 
consulting engineer during the carrying out 
of the work; from 1898 he was also con¬ 
sulting engineer to the corporations of Leeds, 
Liverpool, and St. Helens, in respect of their 
works for electric traction. In connection 
with the Manchester scheme he introduced 
an Important innovation into the system of 
charging customers for the current used; he 
had advocated this method as far hack a.s 
1863. In the plan adopted the customer of 
the electricity supply works had to pay ‘ a 
charge, which is calculated partly by the 
quantity of energy contained in the supply 
and partly by a yearly or other rental, de¬ 
pending upon the maximum strength of the 
current to be supplied.’ 

In the field of electric traction he did a 
large amount of professional work; he was 
consulting engineer to the contractors for the 
electrical work on the Oity and South Lon¬ 
don Railway, and in 1896 he was electrical 
engineer for the Kiikstall and Roundhay 
Tramway at Leeds. 

He joined the Institution of Civil Engi¬ 
neers in 1877, and in 1895 became a member 
of the council. He wae also a member of 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers, and 
twice filled the office of president. It was 
owing to his initiative that the volunteer 
corps of electrical engineers (which sent a 
strong detachment for active service in 
South Africa in 1900) was formed, and he 
was appointed the first major in command 
of this corps. 

Hopkinson was an ardent mountain 
climber, and bis holidays were usually spent 
in dimhing in Switzerland, especially in the 
neighhourhood of Aiolla. His death, at the 
early age of forty-nine, was due to a terrible 
Alpine accident; on 27 Aug. 1898, accom¬ 
panied by his son John and two of his daugh¬ 
ters, he began the ascent without guides of 
the Petite Dent de Veisivi in the val d’He- 
rens, an offshoot from the Rhone valley; 
how the accident, which led to the death of 
the whole party, occurred will never be 
known. A few days later the bodies of all 
were recovered and were buried iuthe ceme¬ 
tery at Territet, He is commemorated at 
Cambridge by a wing of the enginoeviiig 
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laboratory built by bis widow and surviv¬ 
ing cbildron, and at Owens Collogo by an 
electro-technical laboratory built by his 
father and other relatives. Hopkinson was 
a man of most unusual attainments. Ills 
great powers as an experimenter in the most 
difficult fields of scientifioreseaveliwero com¬ 
bined with a wide practical knowledge, and 
in many of his papers he was able in a quite 
unique way to employ his high mathematical 
ability in the solution of practical problems 
of pp;oat commercial importance, 

He contributed, as a result of his re¬ 
searches, a great many papers to various 
learned societies. In the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions of the Iloyal Society ’ appeared 
‘ ilesidual Charge of the Leyden Jar,’ 1870-7 j 
'Eefraclivo Indices of Glass,’ 1877; ‘Elec¬ 
trostatic Capacity of Glass,’ &o., 187/-80-1; 
‘Torsional Strains in Glass Filiro,’ 1878j 
‘Dielectric Capacity of LiquidV 1881; 
'Magnetisation of Iron,’ 1885; ' llyimmo- 
uleotric Machinery,’ 1880 j ‘ Spcoiflc’lnduc- 
tive Capacity,’ 1887 j ‘ Magnetic Properties 
of Imjmve Nickel,' 1888 j ‘Magnotic and 
other I’hysical Propertius of Iron at a high 
Tumperaturu,’ 1880 j ‘liocnlosoencooflron,’ 
1880; ‘Magnetic Properlies of Alloys of 
Nickel and Iron,’ 1800 j 'Physicul Properties 
of Nickel Steel,’ 1800 i ‘ Density of Alloys 
of Niokol and Iron,’ 1891. To tho ‘ Philo¬ 
sophical Magazino of the Iloyal Society’ 
ho contributed ‘ Action of Magnetism on a 
Permanent Electric Current,’ 1880 j ‘ Re¬ 
fract ivo Index ... of Transparent In¬ 
sulating Media,’ 1882; ‘ Quadrant Electro¬ 
motor,’ 1886; ‘An Unnoticed Danger in 
A])paruluB for Distribution of Electricity,’ 
1886 i ‘ Seat of Eloclromotivo Fovcos in a 
Voltaic Coll,’ 1886; and to tho ‘Mc'sscngor 
of Mathematics ;' ‘ Math. Theory of Tar- 
thii's Boats,’ 1872; ‘Stresses caused by Tn- 
ogualitics of Temperature,’ 1870. Among 
his other papers are'Group-Hashinglaghts,' 
187d (Birmingham^ 1800); ‘Oplieul jW- 

?ertie8 of a Titano-silioic Glass ’ (Brit. Assoc, 
876); ‘Tliormo-ohislio Properties of Solids,’ 
London, 1887; ‘Electric Lighting’ (Proc. 
Inst, Meoh. Eng. 1870-80); ‘ I’ros. Address 
to Junior Engiuuoring Society on Cost of 
Electric Supply,’ 1802; ‘Electric Llght- 
lionsos of Macquarie and of Tino ’ (‘ Proc. Inst, 


Hornby 

second son of Admiral Sir Phipps flJh'- 
[q. V.], was horn at Winwick in 
on 20 Feb. 1826. He eS 
March 1837 on board theSeste® 
then filling out as the flagship of SirP v” 
Rtopford [q.v ] in the hfedX^t 
remained in her till she was 001 ^"“ 
August 1841, and was thus preset JaU 
the operations in Die Archipelago audontL 
coast of Syria in 1839 and 1840. (st 
Phipps Hornby was at this time sunS! 
tondent of Woolwich dockyard, and tlfe k; 
remained with him till the sprinv of IftS 
when he was appointed to theWmehes^’ 
going pi^ to the Unpe of Good HopeesZ' 
slup of Rear-admiral Joeoeline PMcvroi 
From her, on 16 June 1844, he wfc 
moted to be lieutenant of the CleopaC 
with Captain Christopher AVwffl mw' 
1803) [q.v.], for two ^years’ s&S; 

tie smnnet 

of I810_ho was sent to the Caps in 
of a prize, and in the following spiiniite. 
turned to England in the Wofvetene. L 
August his father was appointed cnT«n'..a| ,, 
m-olilof in Die Pacific; Iloraby went mtli 
him as flng-lieutonant, and on 12 Jan, 1850 
was promoted to be commondor of the 
ship Asia of 84 guns. In the summer of 
1861 tho Asia returned to England, and the 
admiral settled down at Littlegreen, neat 
Emsworth, a place wliioh he had inhaT ite d 
some fourteen years before, though famfiy 
arraiigomonts liad hitherto prsTented hu 
occupying it. Hornby meontune went with 
his kinsman, Lord Stanley, for a tour ia 
India; but in Coylon his health broke down, 
and ho was obliged to get home as soon ns 
poBsiblo, In the following year his &thei 
was a lord of tho admiralty in Lord Detby’s 
administration; and on its downfall Homby 
was promoted to bo captain, 18_Deo, 1852. 

Partly, it may bo, from political or party 
reasons,' partly because he married la 1865, 
and in groat measure, probably—being, ly 
tho death of his elder brother, the eldest son 


Ills Boiontiflo papers was puhlisliod in two 
volumes ill 1001 by the Cambridge Uiiiver- 
sily Press. 

[Ohitnary nol ice in Proc. Inst. Civil Engineers, 
vol. cixxv.; Royal Society's Oat. of Soientifto 
Papers; private informatiun,] T. H. JQ. 


he was appointed to the Tribune, then in 
Chinoso waters, lie joined her at Hong¬ 
kong in the end of October, and was almost 
immediately sent off with a detai^ent of 
marines to Vancouver's Island, in conse¬ 
quence of the dispute with the United States 
relative to San Juan, one of a noup of 
Islands between Vancouver’s and the main¬ 
land, The ownership of the island remained 
an open question till 1872, when it wes 
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settled in fuTOiir of tie States; but in 1859 Mtberto been so long connected.’ It was 

feeling on both sides ran high| and at one thus that, when offered the choice of being 

; jjjjg -^ar appeared to be imminent. _ That hrst see lord or commander-in-chief in the 

; the difficulty was tided over was considered Mediterranean, he unhesitatingly chose the 

' mainly due to the temper and tact shown by latter, and he was accordmgly appointed 

Hornby, whom the_ governor of Victoria early in January 1877._ He had been pro- 

wished to take forcible measures and the moted to the rank of vice-admiral two years 

responsibility of them. When the dispute before, 1 Jan. 1876. 

was temporarily compromised, the Tribune With his flag in the Alexandra. Hornby 
was ordered to England, arriving at the end arrived at Malta on 18 March, and took up 

of July I860. In March 1861 Hornby was the command, which he held during two 

gent out to the Mediterranean to take com- years of great political excitement, ft was 

inandoftheNeptune,anoldthree-deokercon- the time of the Busso-Turkish war, and in 
>erted into a screw two-decker, and manned February 1878, the Bussian army having 
by ‘bounty’ men, whom Hornby chorac- advanced within what seemed striking dis- 
terised as ' shameful riffraff.’ Here he came tonce of Constantinople, Hornby was ordered 
under the command of Sir Willi am Fansha we to take the fleet through the Dardanelles. 
Martin[q.v.Suppl.], and had some experience The Turkish governor and government pro- 
in (hat admiraTs attempts at the devolution tested, probably as a matter of form and to 
ofsteam manoeuvres. At the time he thought avoid irritating the Bussians; hut they made 
tbemneedlessly complicated and likely to be no attempt to oppose the passage, though 
dangerous; hut in later life he seems to have Hornby went through quite prepared to use 
bsttei recognised the difficulties which Mar- force u necessary. A. good deal was said at 
tm bad to contend with, and to have acknow- the time about the ‘iflegality’ of the pro- 
iedged the merit of Martin’s work. His com- cecding, hut to Hornby, as to Lord Beacons- 
ments on this are particularly interesting, as field, the objection was a thing of naught, 
tliere con he little doubt that it was this prac- and the ' Times,’ commenting on the move- 
tlcawhiohflrstledtohisownprofoundatudies ment, said, ‘The admiral was directed to 
of tbs subject and to bis future excellence proceed to Constantinople, and he has pto- 
m the management of fleets. ceeded.’ He anchored the fleet, in the fot 

la November 1863 the Neptune returned inatunre, at Prince's Island, about two miles 
to England, and in the following March from the city, but afterwards moved to a 
Homby was appointed to the Edgar os flag- greater distance, remaining in the Sea of 
captain of Bear-admiral Sidney Oolpoys Marmora. In acknowledgment of his ser- 
Sacies [g. v.l, commanding the Channel vices at this time, and of the tact with 
squadron. This post he held tUl September which he had conducted them, he was nomi- 
1865, when he was appointed to the Bristol noted a K.C,B; on 13 Aug. 1878. On 
as a first-class commodore for the west coast 16 June 1879 he was promoted to the rank 
of Africa. Here Hornby continued till the ofadmiral, and in February 1880he returned 
endof 1867, when the state of his health, as to England. In 1881 he was appointed 
well as Lis private affairs after the death of president of the Eoyal Naval College, from 
Ms father, forced him to apply to be relieved, which he was removed in November 1883, 
and be reached England early in 1808. On to he commander-in-chief at Portsmouth, 
1 Jon. 1869 he was promoted to be rear- which office he held for the customary three 
a^fral, and was almost immediately ap- years. In the summer of 1886, leaving 

J ointed to the command of the flying sguo- Portsmouth for a few weeks, he commanded 
ron, which he held for two years. From an evolutionary squadron, the direct pre- 
1871 to 1874 he commanded the Channel cursor of the‘manoeuvres’which have been 
squadron, and from 1876 to 1877 he was pretty regularly carried out ever since. One 
one of the lords of the admiralty, an appoint- interesting feature of the exercises was the 
ment which, to a man of very active habits, defence oi the fleet at anchor in Berehaven 

groved excessively irksome, the more so as against an attack by torpedo-boats, On 
6 found himself out of agreement with the 10 Dec 1886 he was nominated a G.O.B., 
methods of condncting the business of the with especial reference to Ms summer ‘work 
navy. His time, he complained, was so in command of the evolutionary squadron |' 
taken up with a hundred little details, that and on 18 Jan. 1886 was appointed first and 
he was unable to give proper consideration principal naval aide-de-camp to the queen. _ 
to the really important affairs that come He now poposed to settle down on his 
before Mm. On 18 Jan, 1877 he wrote; ‘ I estate at Lbrtogton, near Emsworth, and 
left the admiralty with less regret and more to he known thenomorward as ‘ Yeoman 
pleasure than any work with which I have Hornby.’ Fate and the service were too 
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strong for him ; and though he did continue 
to ‘ form his own laud/ and to take a great 
deal of interest in the afliiirs of the county, 
the welfare of the service had aiways prior 
claims. On 1 May 1888 he wm promoted 
to be admiral of the fleet, and in 1889, and 
again in 1890, was appointed aide-de-camp 
to the German emperor during his visits to 
this country. In 1891 ho was ofEciaiiy sent, 
on the ‘direct invitation of the emperor, to 
witness the German manoeuvres in Scnloswig^ 
ilolslein, whore his long liimling experience 
enabled him to astonish the young German 
princes. Hornby was, in fact, a horseman 
Itom his childhood, and as a cross-country 
rider was among the best. Although he com¬ 
pletely recovered from a serious illness in 
1888, and from a severe accident m the early 
spring of 1891, ho was then sensibly aged. 
The death of his wife in January 1892 was 
a further shock. On 19 Fob. 1896 ho attended 
a levee, the last time in his olKcial capacity, 
for the next day, his sevoiitioth birthday, ho 
was put on the retired list. On 0 March ho 
died of influenza. The body was crumatwl 
at Woking, and the ashes buried at (Jompton 
on 9 March. 

[fornby married in 186.3 Emily Frances, 
daughter of the Jiov. John Ooles of Ilitcluun 
J’ark, Hampshire, by wliom ho had issue. 
Ono of his sons, liobort St o wart l’lup])s 
Uomby,O.M.Q.,became captain in the navy; 
an older son, Edmund John Phijips Iloruby, 
while midor in the artillery, received 
in 1900 the Victoria Gross for service in 
South Africa. While president of tho lioyal 
Naval College, Hornby deliverod thoro, in 
the spring of 1882, a short course of lectures 
on 'Exercising^ Squadrons,’ the notes of 
which were printed for tho use of naval 
o/Ilcors. During his later years ho wrote 
occasionally in the ' 3’iinea ’ and tho monthly 
magazines, always on profussional subjeots. 
Ji'or many years before liis death ho was uni¬ 
versally recognised in the navy ns the highest 
authority on naval tact ics and naval at ratogy, 
although, except as a boy at Acre in 1840, ho 
had never soon a shot fired in actual war. 
ilut fdmost tho whole of his service was in 
flagships, and he had thus not only a very 
exceptional familiarity with fleets, but had 
also been tho recipient of tho traditions and 
tho roflootions of past generations. Alitho- 

a hod portrait, after a photograph, was 
ished by Messrs. Griffin of Portsmouth. 
[Hornby's Life has been ftilly writlsii by his 
(laughter, Mrs. FrodorirkKgoiton (1800), and en- 
riehed with many portraits j to this maybe added 
the notioos in the Times of 4 March 1806, in tho 
Army and Nnvy Gazette of 9 M arch, and the pre¬ 
sent writer’s personal knowledge.] J, K, L. 


HORT, FENTON JOElTlNTwr 
(1828-1892), scholar an^ivinr^'®! 
on 23 April 1828. His father, I’enton fl®” 
third son of Hir John Hort and 
of Josiah Hort (1074P-1751) Tq 
bishijp of Tnam, was a refined and ^11 ^ ’ 
cnled man of good natural abUities^tt: 
boon a scholar of Tiinity Coilege 
and was one of the original membrai'S^ 
Union Debating Society (ISlT) ^ , 
privatom.mn8, never followed anyprotoi, 
hut had many interests, and wL aC' 
full of ocoupat ion. lie married Anna ol 

lott, tho daughter of a Suffolk clergymaa a 
lady of remarkable intellectual p^^ar, ol 
of strongr old-fashioned evangelical relirim 
views. Their first home was at Leimiri 
town, a house near Dublin, at tlie4ci 
the Ihro.' Rock Mountain; but it waa« 
Diibhn, at Lady Ilort's house, that their 
oldest child, Fenton John Anthony, w. 
born on 2.3 April 1828. 

Tho family moved from Dublin to Chel 
lonham in 18.37, and in 1839 young Fenton 
was sent to the preparatory school kept k 
tho Rov. J. Bucitland ot Laleham. InOc- 
tobor 1841 ho was transferred to Eugby 
whoro Arnold was then heod-maetei, asii 
was entered at tho house of the 4. C. 
Aiisfoy. Tho first twelvemonth of hii 
public school life was clouded by the death 
of his younger brother Arthur, to whomh* 
was dovofmlly attached, and by the death 
of Dr. Arnold (^12 June), whose influence 
had already made o deep imTOession upon 
him. Uort wos five years at Rugby (1841- 
1840), and his intellectual progress during 
tlmt time was ovidontly out of the oomaKya. 
IIo always liimsolf ollegod that he deriyed 
ospccial bonoilt from the vigorous andstiiua- 
lating tooohing of Bonamy Price [q. v,], and 
used to spoah with great aflection and grati¬ 
tude of his hoad-moBter, Tail, afterward 
archbishop of Oanlorbuiy. 

ITo wont to Trinity Oollege, Cambridge, 
in Oclobur 1846 as a pensioner. His tutor 
was William Ilopworth Thompson [q.y.l 
Hart’s life as an undergraduate was one ot 
vehomont intellectual energy. He read for 
honours in mathematics and classics; but he 
seoms to hnvo road everything else as well 
—philosophy, natural science, meology being 
favourite sub,joots—and to have followed the 
course of publio affairs withintenseintpst. 
lie obtained a foundation sobolarslup at 
Trinity Oollege in 1849. Unluckily Iw was 
attacked by scarlatina shortly before his ma- 
thomatical tripos, By a great effort and with 
considerable risk ho did the work of the first 
three day B of the examination; but had to he 
content with a place in the third class (a 
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itmior optimel. Undaunted by this dienp- Cambridge, devoting liimaelf to study, turn- 
tointment, but btill-weak from the efleotsof ing night into day, and laying up a store of 
tie recent illness, he sat for the classical ill-he^th in after years. It was Wing this 
tripos and was bracketed third in the first period that he laid the foundation for the 
clMS (1860). . minute investigation of the text of the New 

He at once devoted himself to the task Testament, and in conjunction with Dr. 
of studying for the two newly created triposes Westcott first undertook the scheme of a 
in moral science and natural science. lie joint editorship of a critical edition of the 
read with prodigious energy, and next year New Testament in Greek. lie found time, 
(18611 obtained a first class in both subjects, however, for other things. Thus, us a labour 
winning also the WheweU prize for pro- of love, he edited and saw through the press 
ficiency in moral philosphy in the moral thellulseanprize essay, written by his friend 
Ecience tripos, and securing in _the_ natural and contempora^, Henry Mackenzie, on 
sciences tripos the mark of distinction both 'The Beneficial Influence of the Christian 
in botany and in physiology. Hort was Clergy on European Progress in the first 
probably too reserved and too much of a Ten Centuries.’ Mackenzie died in 1863. 
student to be what is termed'a popular man’ The essay was issued under Hort’s editor- 
es an undergraduate. But he had several ship in 1866. Hort was also associated with 
fast friends, the most intimate of these being his friends, Prof. J. £. B. Jlayor and Light- 
J. EUerton, afterwards the famous hymn loot, in editing ' The Journal of Claosical 
writer, (herald Blunt, the rector of Chelsea, and Sacred Philology,’ of which the first 
J. B. Mayor, J. E. B. Mayor, Henry Brad- number was issued in 1864. Hort himself 
sbaw, Gorham, Vernon Lushington, Van- was a frequent contributor, 
sittait, and Westlake. Onl2 March 1854hewaB ordained deacon 

Towards the close of his undergraduate at Cuddesdon, and in 1866 priest at Ely. In 
career he read with Westcott, then a recant 1856 he was appointed to examine for the 
B.A. residing in Trinity and taking pupils, natural sciencea tripos; he was employed in 
Thus the friendship sprang up which was useful work on the library syndicate, and in 
destined to be proauctive of a remarkable other new departments of university life. In 
alliance in theological studies. About the the same year (1856) he contTibuted to the 
same time he became acquainted with Light- 'Cambridge Essays’ a striking es^ay onS. T. 
foot (afterwards Bishop of Durham), whose Coleridge, which has been regarded by com- 
attacned friend he was for the rest of his potent judges as one of the most successful 
life. He graduated B.A. in 1860, M.A. in endeavours to appreciate and interpret Colc- 
1853, B.D. in 1876, and D.D, in 1870. ridge. 

In 1862 he was elected to a fellowship at In 1867 he married Fanny, daughter of 
Trinity at the same time as his friend Light- Thomas Dyson Holland of Heignington, 
foot; and it is a good illustration ot his near Lincoln. As his marriage meant the 
versatility that in 1862 he was president forfeiture of his fellowship, he accepted im- 
ofthe Union Debating Society, whore he mediately afterwards the living of St. lMO- 
was a frequent speaker, and was r^arded as lyts cum Great Wymondley, near Hit^m, 
'one of the rising hopes of the Cambridge in Hertfordshire, which was in the patronage 
school of botanists’ (of. obituary notice by of Trinity College. For the next fifteen yeors 
(}. S. Bonlger in the Journal of Botany, (1867-7^) he Uved in this quiet secluded 
February 1893). At this period of his life parish. He disohnrged his pastoral duties 
also he made full use of the privilege of conscientiously. He had two churches to 
personal acquaintance with F. 1). Maurice, serve, and two volumes of the sermons that 
This was an epoch in his life. Maurice’s he preached there have been posthumously 
iufinence and Maurice’s teaching were a kind published. But his natural bent was towards 
of revelation to him. Through Maurice he his studies, and these he prosecuted with un- 
was broughtinto contact with Charles Kings- remitting energy. To bad health was added 
Isy.TomHnghei^DanielandAlexanderMac- the anxiety of straitened means. After re- 
miUan, Mr. J. M. Ludlow, and others, with peatedworuings he was compelled by doctor’s 
whose endeavours on behalf of working men orders to give up oil work between 1863 and 
and in interests of a social and educational 1806, During this interval he made Ohelten- 
reform he was in strong sympathy. Maurice ham his headquarters, and took long summer 
supplied that which the old ovangeiicaliam visits to Switzerland. On resuming nispasto- 
anf the Oxford movement had failed to ral work in 1866, he was drawn more and 
give—a philosophy of religion penetrating more into the current of university work at 
beneath tra^tional views and controversies. Combridge. He examined frequently for the 
Between 1862 and 1867 Hort resided at moral soienoa tripos, and in 1871 he was ap- 
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pointed Hulsean, lecturer, when he delivered 
the remarkahle lectures published after hie 
death under the title of ‘ The Way, the Trul h, 
and the Life V1893). In 1868 he wrote art idea 
for (Sir) William Smith’s ‘ Diotionwy of 
Christian Antiquities.’ In 1870 he joined 
the New Testament revision company, and 
for ten years the revision was one of the 
most exacting dut ice in life. Uii all matters 
of textual criticism and scholarship Ilort’s 
voice in the revision company carried im¬ 
mense weight. 

It was evident t hat in a country parish, 
at a distance from libraries and burdenod 
with parochial duties, he was carrying on 
his scholarly work at a great disadvantage. 
Accordiiigly the master and follows of Em¬ 
manuel Oollogo generously elected him in 
1871 to a fellowsliip, together with a locluro- 
ship in theology, itis dovol ion to Eramanuol 
OoUogo was tlio return which ho rendered to 
that society for the nnusnal stop of electing 
a senior married man to a fellowship. Ilia 
friend Dr. Wostcott had recently been ap¬ 
pointed regiua professor of divinity, aud_ his 
other great scholar Mend, Lightfoot, had since 
1862 bnon Iltilsoan professor of divinity. 

llort returned to Cambridge in March 
1872, taking up his abode at 8 St. Polor's 
Terraco, which was his home for the re¬ 
mainder of his life. As divinity lecturer ho 
lectured at Emmanuel College for six years 
(1872-8) on New IVstament and patristic 
subjects, o.g. the Epistles, 1 Corinthians, 
Ephesians, St, James, llov. i-iii., Origoii’s 
‘Contra Oolsiun/ Irenroiis’s ‘Oontr, omn, 
Hraros.’ lib. iii., Oleraent’s ‘ Stromatois,’ lib. 
vii. Ills many-sided interests, bis roniark- 
ablo aconraoy, bis keen sense of fairness, 
caused him to bo in much request in univer¬ 
sity business throughout a period of groat 
development. lie occupied himself with the 
most elaborate care in mastering the intrira- 
toios of every ayndieato and board on which 
ho served. _ 

Meanwhile ho had devoted all available 
itime to the great work on New Testament 
textual criticism on which ho was engaged 
with Professor Wostcott. The work went 
forword more rapidly now that llort and 
AVesloott wore near neighbours. In 1878 
Ifort hod written for the second time an ‘In- 
trodiiction’ to their text. 

In 1876 he published two imiiortant theses, 
written for the dogroos of bachelor and doctor 
in divinity, to which he had proooodod in 
the previous year. Tliey appeared in thin 
octavo form, with the title ‘Two Disserta¬ 
tions ! 1. On Uopoytvris Qt&t in Scripture 
and Tradition, and 2. On the Ooustantino- 
polilan and other Eastern Creeds of the 
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of tie width 

thoroughness of his methods. In law!?* 
first volume of Smith’s ‘ DLotionaw of 
turn Biography’ appeared, to 
contributed seventy articlaain' A.’ aaj in” 
on Iho Onostics, the most elaborate of the™ 
being on ‘ Biirdaison’ and ‘Basilides’ 

In 1878 llort was elected to the Hulseu, 
profcsaorslup of divinity in the place of D? 
J. J. S. Porawno, afterwards iishopof 
Worcester, wbo had accepted the deaZ 
Peterborough. Thus the three scholar wL 

were divinity professors together-Westo 

as regiiis; Lightfoot, who untU 1876 W 
been llitlsean as Lady Margaret; audHott 
as Hulsean. The combination was ntnrt 
lived, for in 1870 Lightfoot left OaniSi 
to bo bishop of Durham. ° 

In 1881 most of tlie New Testament work 
upon which ITort bad been eng aged for more 
tlian twenty j'oars at length sawthalieht 
The text of llio Greek New Testament ei 
edited by Wesicolt and bimsslf,appeated'on 
12 May, and the revised English version of 
» Now Toetamont on 1“ " 


the 


- --17 May; ^ 

4 Sopt. appeared ‘The Introduction’ 


while on 

j,ua Aub^uuuudon’ aad 
‘ Appendix ’ explanatory of the Westcottaad 
Hort t oxt. ‘ 'Ino Introduolion ’ was writtea 
entirely liy Hort, and it at once secured for 
the writer a foremost position among the 
groat Now Tostamont critics of the century, 
lie wns denounced by the more oonserTstive 
school, who considered that the texbu re- 
opptui had preserved a purer text then that 
whioli had been attained by the acientifio 
principles followed hy Westoott and Hort, 
Tim compression that had to he practised 
in the ' Inlrodiiptioii,’ and the guarded lan¬ 
guage adopted in order to avoid anything 
like the over-statement of hie case, cause 
Hort’s ‘ Introduction ’ to be diiBoultreadine. 
But ovoiy word was carefully weighed. 
The problems of criticism are stated with 
a wonderful grasp of the whole subieet; the 
more distinctly original portion dealing with 
the distribution of materials into the font 


groups—Syrian, Western, Aloxandrinn, and 
' noutral’—was hailed by the best scholars ss 
con.stituting a great advance in the scientific 
handling of New Testament critloism. 

Between 1882 and 1890 licit was assc- 
oiatod with Dr, Westoott and William Fid- 
dian Moulton [q. v. SuppL] in preparing the 
revised version of Wisdom and 2 Mace,,* and 
this work was practically finished at the 
time of his death. _ _ 

In 1887 the Lady Margaret’s readership m 
divinity was rendered vacant hy the death 
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of Charles Anthony Swainson [q. v.], 
uraa elected on 26 Oot. In 1890 


and 

florTwaa elected on 26 Oot. In 1800 the 
mDointment of Dr. Westcott to the sea of 
DiSham, in the place of Lightfoot, left him 
the snrriTOi of the three scholar friends at 
Cambridge. On 1 May 1890 Hort preached 
the sernion in "Westminster Abhey at Dr. 
Westcott's consecration. On 23 May the 
honorary degree of D.O.L. was conferred on 
him at Durham. But his health, which for 
learshadnot been robust, now began to fail, 
^though his mental activity was unim¬ 
paired. In 1891 ha appointed the Rev. 
federio "Wallis of Gonville and Caius Col¬ 
lege (afterwards bishop of Wellington) to 
act as his deputy. 

In the summer of 1892 he went to 
.Switaerland, but he was brought home in 
September in a very prostrate condition. 
Even so, however, he was able to write 
under great pressure the full and interesting 
biography of his old friend Dr. Lightfoot for 
the present' Dictionary.' It was a last eifort; 
it seemed as if it exhausted the remaining 
threads of strength. He died in sleep in the 
early morning or 30 Nov. 1892. A portrait 
of Sort was painted in 1891, by Mr. Jacomb 
Hood, for Emmanuel College combination 
room! copies are in the hall of Trinity Col¬ 
lege, in the library of the divinity school, 
Cambridge, at Rugby, and in the possession 
of lbs. Hort. 

In appearance, as the writer recalls him 
between 1876 and 1892, Ilort wos one of the 
most striking-looking men amon^ the more 
distinguishedpersonages of his university. He 
was of middle neight; he had the slight stoop 
of an indefatigable reader; his hair and close- 
cat beard, moustache, and whiskers were pre¬ 
maturely white. He had weU-cut features, 
with a strikingly fine and broad forehead. 
He was, as a young man, an ardent moun¬ 
taineer, and one of the earliest members of 
the Alpine Club. Ilis interest in natural 
science was always maintained, and he was 
a drst-rate practical botanist. He had a 
good ear for music, and as a young man sang 
a good deal. 

He had a love for poetry, and himself had 
something of true poetical gift (cf. his poem 
on ‘Tintern Abbey,’ written in 1866, in the 
and Letters, i. 301). As a lectiirer he 
always maintained a high level. His lec¬ 
tures were prepared beforehand with most 
laborious core; many of them have been 
published since his death, almost word for 
word as he delivered them. Although, 
owing to his fastidiousness and passion for 
thoroughness, he produced comparatively 
little literary work, he wos able by his 
superb stores of knowledge to aid scholars 


who from every quarter sought his assis¬ 
tance and counsel. 

In his latter years he obtained a remark¬ 
able hold over younger teachers and scholars. 
In theological matters he kept strictly aloof 
from party movements and controversies. 

historical sense dominated his whole 
mind. He could not .he a partisan. Hii 
lectures on 'The Christian Ecclesia’ and 
‘ Judaistic Christianity' iUustrate his capacity 
for working in ‘a dry light.’ He aimed 
only at arriving at truth, not at conlirming 
opinion. He always vehemently contended 
for Holy Scripture being made the foundation 
of all hiuglish theological teaching, and in¬ 
sisted on doctrine being studied in the light 
of history. Ilis own attitude of mind was 
one of intense reverence for the past, and of 
boldness in the simplicity of a strong faith 
(cf. EAiBBaiurr, Catholicmn, Roman and 
Anglican, p. 406). He was no mere school¬ 
man, engrossed in texts and readings, as the 
outside world supposed. He combined in a 
rare measure the scholar and the thinker; 
and in some of the posthumous writings 
which have been published, notably in lus 
‘ Hulsean Lectures,’ it is not hard to discern 
that, in spite of the long discipline of scien¬ 
tific criticism and textual classification, he 
kept alive the aspiration to express con¬ 
structively and philosophicaUy his own in¬ 
terpretation of the Christian position in 
relation to the problems of modern thought. 
Dr. Souday called him (American Journal of 
Theology, pp. 96-117) ‘ our greatest English 
theologian of the century.' Distinguished 
foreign scholars like Dr. CamarRenfi Gregory 
(Sealenoyolopildief.prot Theologieu. Kirche, 
3 Aufl.) and Dr. Samuel Berger (d. 1900), 
the French protestant biblical scholar (Les 
j&tudes dlAistoire ’EccUsiastiqiie: JCegon 
ffouverture, 8 Nov. 1899, Paris, 1899) were 
as enthusiastic as his own countrymen in 
their testimonies to the eminence of Hort's 
achievements in New Testament criticism. 

A complete bibliography of Hort’s writings 
published during his liietime will be found in 
^peiidixiii. (pp. 492-6) ofthesecond volume 
01 ‘The Life and Letters.' The more im¬ 
portant of those published during his life¬ 
time have been already mentioned. The fol¬ 
lowing have been published posthumously: 
I. ‘The Way, the Truth, the Life,’ 1893 
(Hulsean Lectures for 1871). 2.' Judaistic 
Christianity,’ 1894. S. ‘Prolegomena to St. 
Paul’sEpistles to theRomnns andEphesians,’ 
1895. 4, 'Six Popular Lectures on the 

Ante-Nicene Fathers,’ 1895. 6. ‘ The Chris¬ 
tian Ecclesia, a Course of Lectures on the 
Early History and Early Conce^ion of the 
Ecclesia, and Four Sermons,’ 1897. 0. ‘"Vil- 
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lace Sermons,’ 1807. 7. ‘ Oombridge and 
owcr Sermons,’ 1898. 8. ‘ The First Epistle 
of St. Peter, i. i-ii. 17, the Greek Text with 
Introductory Lecture, Commentary, and Ad¬ 
ditional Notes,’ 1898. 9. ‘ Village Sermons 
in Outline,’ 1900. 

[The Life and Letters of Fenton J. A. Hort, 
by his son, Arthur Fenton Hort (2 vols. 1890); 
personiil knowledge.] HuonBaT JixoH. 

HOSTE, SiB GEORGE CHARLES 
(1786-1846), colonel royal engineers, third 
son of the Rev. Dixon Hoste, rector of 
Tittleshall, Norfolk, and of Margaret, daugh¬ 
ter of Henry Stanfortli of Salthousa,_ Nor¬ 
folk, and brother of Captain Sir ‘William 
Hoste, R.N. [q.v.], first baronet, was born on 
10 March 1786. After possing through the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich ha 
obtained a commission as second lieutenant 
in the royal engineers on 20 Doe. 1802. 
Ilis further cominissions were dated: lieu¬ 
tenant 21 Doc. 1802, seoondcaplain 18 Nov. 
1807, captain 21 May 1812, brevet mnjor 
17 March 1814, lioutenant-eolonol 29 .Tuly 
1826, brevet colonel 28 Juno 1838, colonm 
23 Nov. 1841. 

After home service at Portsmouth and 
Dover, Hoste went to the Mediterranean in 
April 1806, and accompanied the expedition 
under Lieutenant-general Sir James Craig 
[q. V.] in November, to co-operate with the 
Russians in the protect ion of the kingdom 
of Naples. Ho landed at OaHtellamaro and 
took part in the operations and in the with¬ 
drawal to Messina in January 180G. At the 
end of June ho served in the campaign in 
Calabria under Sir .lohii St:iart [q. v.], and 
was present at the battle of Maida on 4 July 
and at the siege of Soylla Castle from 12 to 
23 July, when it capitulated. Ito returned 
with Stuart to Messina. 

In March 1807 lloslo ncooraiiauied tho 
ox])edition under Jlnjor-goneral McEcneie 
h’raser to Egypt, lauded at Aboukir on tho 
i Otli, and took part on the 18 th in storming the 
outworks of Alexandria, which capitulated, 
and was occupied on the 2'2nd. In April ho 
took part in the siege of Rosclla until tho 
(lisastrous retirement to Alexandria, and, on 
the evacuation of Egypt by the Rritish, re¬ 
turned to Sicily with the iroops in Septem¬ 
ber. lie was busily engaged during 1808 
and 180!) iu improving tun defences and 
communications of the east of Sicily 1o re¬ 
sist attack. Tho surrender of Capri t o Murat 
iu October 1808 led to an expedition under 
Sir John Stuart in tbo following .Tune to 
the bay of Naples, when Ilosto was engaged 
in the capture of Ischia and Procida on the 
26lh, and iu the siege of tho castle of Ischia, 


which capitulated on the 30th i ' 



was attacked V b French squadron ^ 
Brenton s request he took command of 
quartei-deck guns. After a smart and sue- 
cessful action, m which the Sp " ' 


killed and twenty-two wounded, aha 

mtnumplmntly with her prise. La Spatvito 

to the Mole of Naples, where Mwat 
watched the fight. In his despatch BrenZ 
speaks highly of Hoste’a services. Einv£ 
dinand conferred upon him the honour rf 
knighthood of the third class of the roral 
Sicilian order of St. Ferdinand and of Merit 
‘ for great courage and intrepidity’ on this 
occasion, and ho was permitted by thspriueu 
i-cgonl to accept and wear the insignia(Liad 


In December 1810 Hoste left Sicily for 
Gibraltar, and in May 1811, having ratumed 
to England, was stationed at Landmiatd 
Fori. On 4 Jan. 1812 he accidentally killed 
his younger brother, Charles Fox, when out 
shooting. In November 1813 he accom¬ 
panied the brigade of guards in the expedi- 
tion to Holland, landing on the 24th and 
marching to Delft. 

He was engaged under Sir Thomas Gra¬ 
ham, afterwards Lord Lynedooh [q.v.], in the 
hombnrdmont of Antweip in Fsbnmry 1814 
until it was abandoned, and in the night 
assault of Bergon-op-Zoom on 8Maroh,when 
ho led the third column, consisting of about 
a thousand iiimi of iho guards under Colonel 
Lord Proby, into the place. At daybreak, 
owing to successive blunders, the assaulting 
columns wore withdrawn when the fortress 
WHS almost witliiii their grasp. Hoste was 
very favourably incntioiied by Graham in 
despatches for his services, and received a 
brevet majority. 

After tlie conclusion of peace Hoste rc- 
tnrued home iu May and resumed his duties 
in tho eiisteni military district, from which 
ho was again called a year later to join 
Wcllingtou’s army in the Netherlands in 
Juno 1810. 

Hoste was appointed commanding royal 
engineer of tho Ist armj coips commanded 
by the prince of Orange, in which capacity he 
was present at the battle of Waterloo on 
the 18tb, at the assault of Pdronne on the 
26th, Olid the occupation of Paris on 7 July. 
For his services he was mentioned in des¬ 
patches and made a companion of the order 
of the Bath, military division (22 June 
1816), on the recommendation of the Duke 
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of Wellington- In November 1816 he was 
one of the British commissioners appointed 
to take over the French fortresses for oocu- 
nation by the allies# 

In February 1816 Hoste returned to Eng¬ 
land, and for the next nine years was em- 
oloyed in the Medway and Thames military 
districts, after which he went on particular 
service to Canada in 1826, and to Ireland 
in 1828. On the accession of William IV 
in 18M, he was appointed Mntleman usher 
of the privy chamber to Queen Adelaide. 
He served as commanding royal engineer of 
the eastern, western, and Woohvioh military 
districts successively. He died at his resi¬ 
dence, Mill Hill, Woolwich, on 21 April 1846, 
and was buried in Charlton churchyard, Kent, 
where a tomb marks the grave. 

Hoste married, on 9 July 1812, Mary, 
only daughter of James Burkin Burroughes 
of Burlingham Hall, Norfolk, by whom he 
had issue Tom sons and two daughters. 

[Boyal Engineers’ Bocords; Bespiitchos; 
Ann. Begister, ISlu; European Mag. 1812; 
Sent. Mag. 1810 and 181S; Porter’s HUt. of 
the Boyal Bogineers; Boyal Military Calendar, 
1839 ; Burke's Bnronetago; Army Lists; Bun- 
hiuy’s Military Transactions in the Mediter- 
rajean, 1808-10 j Sperling’s Letters from the 
British Army in Holland, Bolgiura, and Franco; 
Citraiehiel-Sm 1 tli’e Wars in the Low Countries 1 

B. H. V. 

HOW, WILLIAM WALSIIAM (1828- 
1897), fe^t bishop of Wakefield, born 
IS Dec. 1823 at College Hill, St. Chad's 
parish, Shrewsbury, was eldest son of Wil¬ 
liam Wyberg How, who belonged to an old 
Cumberland family and practised at Shrews¬ 
bury as a solicitor, lie was educated at 
Shrewsbury school, and on 19 Nov. 1840 
entered at Wadham College, Oxford. He 
was Goodridge exhibitioner at his college in 
1842, end Warner exhibitioner 1842-3. lie 
graduated B.A. in the university with third- 
class honours in lit. Aim. on 10 May 1846, 
and he proceeded M.A. on 26 May 1647. 

How then passed through the theological 
coarse at Durham, was ordained deacon De¬ 
cember 1846, and became curate at St. 
George’s, Kidderminster, under Thomas Legh 
Olaughton, afterwards bishop of St. Albans 
[q, v. SuMi.], from whom he received an 
excellent training for his ministerial work. 
He wos ordained priest in December 1847, 
and in 1848, for family reasons, returned to 
Shrewsbury, where he acted as curote in the 
mrish of Holy Cross. In 1849 he married 
Frances Anne, daughter of Heniy Douglas, 
rector of Salwarpe and residentiary canon 
of Durham. In 1861 he became rector of 
Whittington in Shropshire, and remained 


there, an exemplary parish priest, for twenty- 
eight years. In 1864 he was appointed 
rural dean of Oswestry, in 1860 honorary 
canon of St, Asaph, in 1868 proctor for tbs 
clergy in convocation, and in the same yeai- 
select preacher at Oxford. 

How soon became known as a devotional 
writer, an efficient conductor of parochial 
missions, quiet days, and retreats, and a 
congress speaker. H is' Daily Family Prayers 
for Churchmen,’which be published in 1^2, 
soon after becoming rector of Whittington, 
was his earliest contribution to devotional 
literature and instantly secured a general cir- 
culationwbichitenjoyedforfallytmrtyyears. 

How’s growing reputation hid to a long 
series of offers of preferment, both in the 
colonies and at home, but he was in no haste 
to abandon his parochial labour in the 
country. He was offered and declined the 
bishoprics of Natal (1867), New Zealand 
(1808), Montreal (1889), Cape Town (1873), 
and Jamaica (1878), besides a canonry, with 
superintendence of home mission work, at 
WinoheBter(1878),andtheliTmgsofBrighton 
(1870),.All Saints’, Margaret Street (1873), 
and Windsor, with a readership to Queen 
Victoria (1878). The first offer ue accepted 
was that of sufiragan to the bishop of London, 
with episcopal supervision of East London. 
Hehad to assume the title ofhishop ofBedford, 
because tbe only titles which could then be 
used by suffraganhisbops were those specified 
in the Siiilragon-hishop Act of Henry VIH. 
That Act had fallen into abeyance since the 
early years of the seventeenth century, and had 
only been revived in 1870 when the first two 
sufi'ragan bishops, Henry Mackenzie, bishop 
suffiragan of Nottingham, and Edward Parry, 
bishop suffragan of Dover, were appointed. 
How was consecrated on St, James’s day, 1879, 
and on tbe following day was instituted to 
the living of St. Andrew’TJndershaft, which 
supplied the income for the bishop, and a 
prcbendal stall in St. Paul’s Cathedral; 
m the same year he was created D.D. by the 
archbishop of Oonterburj, and on 15 June 
168G by Oxford University. He resided at 
Staiuforth llouee, Upper Clapton, which 
was generously put at his disposal by tbe 
owner, end became, as a co-worker said, 
‘the leader of an East London crusade.’ 
He availed himself of the general feeling 
that the spiritual destitution of Eoet Lon¬ 
don was appalling, and enlisted agencies 
for remedying the situation from all quaiters. 
Hie first_;goTicy was ‘to fill up the gaps 
in the ministry, both clerical and lay,’ and 
for this purpose he foimded an ‘ East London 
Church Fund,’ which met with a ready 
response. The Princess Christian evinced 
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the deepest sympathy lyith his work. lie 
secured pulpits and drawing-room meetings 
in the rich west end to help the poor east, 
and awakened an interest in tho subieot 
in rich watering-places like Brighton, Tun¬ 
bridge Wells, and Eastbourne,jind also in 
the public schools and universities. Being 
recognised as a spiritual force, ho attracted 
all spiritually minded people round him, and 
especially the clergy and laity in his own 
diocese. He received his clergy daily at 
Clapton, visited thorn at their own homes, 
and spent every avoilable Sunday with one 
or other of them. But perhaps the work ho 
loved best was that among children. There 
was no title that ho valued more than that of 
‘The Children’s Bishop,’ which was popu¬ 
larly accorded him, and no one of his com¬ 
positions which he wrote with greater zost 
than his volume of sermons to childraii. 

The bishop’s wife, who had taken a large 
share in tho London work, died on iS Aug. 
1887, and the loss douhtloss affeoted Wnlslinm 
How's decision when in 1888 ho accnplod the 
offer of the new bishopric of Wakelleld. 
He soon became as great a power in tho 
norlh as he had been in the south. Ho mot, 
perhaps, with more troubles in his new 
sphere than in his old, but his earnestness, 
tact, and geniality soon enabled him to over- 
oome them, and his death, which took place 
during his August holiday in the west of 
Ireland on 10 Aug. 1897, was as much ro- 
grotted in Yorkshire as in London. He was 
buried at Whittington, and the oulaigcment 
of Wakefield Cathedral was decided upon 
as a fitting memorial to him. Ho lefli a 
family of nve sons and one daughter. An 
ezcolU'Ut portrait of him was painted by 
Mr. II. L. Norris fur Wadliiira College in 
1897, shortly before his iliul li, and there is 
also one painted by Edward Taylor and 
presented to him by the clergy of Ht. A.sap]i 
diocese in 1870. 

IIow was a_ keen flshorinau and an accom¬ 
plished botanist, and a most popular writer, 
both in prose and verso, llis writings in¬ 
clude 'Plain Words,’ four Borie.s of admirable 
short sermons, tho first of wbiefi appeared 
in 1869, and passed through more than fifty 
editions; several other vohunosof*Sermons,' 
published at various times; a ' Commentary 
on tho Four Gospels ’ for S.P.C.lf., hogiin in 
18(3.8 and finished in 18(38, which had a sale oi 
near800,000; ‘Pastor in Paroeluil’(18(i8,6th 
od. 187S3) and ‘ Pastoral Work’ (18813), which 
have also had a very large sale; 'Manual 
for tho Holy Communion,’ S,P.C.1C., 
1868, of whiuh some 700,000 copies liave 
been sold; ' Daily Family Prayers ’ (18613, 
4th ed. 1872), which are very widely used. 


In 1864 he published, in coniunotW^^ 
Eev. T. B. feorrell. aoompffiSS^ 
and Hymns;’ he was one of the , 
compilers of ‘Church Hymns,’ 
by S.P.C.K. in 1871, and Mrs’oS ? 
‘Children’s Hymn Book’ (1881) wmS 
hshed under his revision. His own ori 
hymns are very popular. His last Z 
hymn for Queen Victoria’s diamond iZr 
of Prince of 

m 1897, not many weeks before liisZh 
He also wrote some good sonnets andnoZ 
on misooUaneouB subjects. “ 

[h^moir of Bisjiop -WalBhain Hwr, bv hi. 
son, F. D. Bow,- Bishop How's own writiius 
GarLhnov s Bog. Wadham Coll. ii. 400 • FnsS 
Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886; Crockford’i ClstiU 

Diri'otory; private information and persona 
knowloilgo.] J. H 0 

HOWARD, 12DWATID HENRY (18®- 

1892), cardinal, born at Nottingham oa 
13 Fob. 1629, was eldest son of Edward 
Qylos Ilowaid (grandson of the twelfth 
Duke of Norfolk), by his marriage with 
Frances Anno, oldest daughter of Georm 
Robert Iloiiuago of Ilainton Hall, Lincot 
shire. Ho was educated at Oscott, aad 
afturwavds continued his studies at Edin- 
burgh. In his youth he served the queenas 
an olltcur in the 2nd life guards, but he 
nftorwnrd.s studied theology, was ordained 
priest by Cardinal Wiseman in the Engii.h 
Collogo nt Rome on 8 Deo. 1864, and attached 
himself to tho service of Pius IX. He 
loaruod Arabic, Coptic, Hindustani, and Rns- 
Biiin, and became an accomplished linruist. 
ft'or aljout a yoor he was employed in Indis 
in coiineetion with a mission to put an end 
to the Goa schism, and the rest 01 his eerie- 
sinslieal cai-oor was spent in Italy. Hie 
graceful and diguified nearing was familiar 
to fruipieiiturs of 81. Peter’s, in which basilica 
he held tlie oilico of archpriest's vicar. & 
was consecrated archbishop of Eeociesarea 
inparlibus iiifidvliiim in 1872, and madaco- 
iiiljulor bishop of Frascati, an office which 
ho rolainod for only a few weeks. He was 
croatod a caidiiial-priest by Pius IX on 
12 March 1877, tho titular church aasimied 
to him being that of St. John and St. Paul 
on tlio Coofian Hill. As protector of the 
English College in Romo—to which he 
afterwards bequeathed his magnificent li¬ 
brary—ho took possession of that insti- 
tulinn on 24 March 1878. In_ December 
1881 he was nominated archpriest of tiw 
basilica of St. Peter, and in that capacity he 
also hocamo prefect of the congregatioa 
which has tho care of the edifice itself, fo 
the spring of 1884 he wos raised by Leo XIH 
to tho dignity of cardinal bishop, and trana- 
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lated to the suburbican see of Frascati. 
Having been seized with a serious illness in 
1887 he was brought to England in the 
soring of the following year. He died on 
16 Sept. 1892 at HatM Beauchamp, a villa 
on the London Eoad, in the extreme outskirts 
of Brighton, and was buried at Arundel on 
lOct. 

rOMotiao, 1888, p. 47, with portrait; Illus- 
teted London News, 24 Sept. 1892, p. 390; 
Times, 1717ov. 1892 j Men of the Time, 11th 
edit; Tablet, 24 Sept, 1892, p. 481.] T, 0. 

HOWE, GEORGE AUGUSTUS, third 
Viscomfi Sown (1726 f-1768), born in 1724 
or 1725, ■was the grandson of Scrope Howe, 
flrst viscount Howe [q. v.], and the second 
iiut eldest surviving son of Emanuel Scrope 
Howe, second viscount Howe (d, 29 March 
1736), by his wife, Mary Sophia Charlotte 
(i. 13 dime 1782), said by Horace Walpole 
to be an illegitimate daughter of George I, by 
Charlotte Sophia, countess of Darlington 
{i, 30 April 1726), wife of John Adolph, 
boron von Kielmansegga (d. 15 Nov. 1717). 
Kiehnansegge was master of the horse to 
Qeorge I as elector of Hanover, Richard 
Howe, Earl Howe [q^. v.], and William 
Howe, fifth viscount Howe [q. v.], were the 
third viscount’s younger brothers. George 
succeeded his father as third viscount in the 
Insh peerage in 1736, and was returned to the 
English parliament for the town of Nottin|»- 
ham on 30 June 1747. He was re-elected in 
.dpril 1754, retaining the seal until his death. 

In January 1740-7 Howe was nominated 
one of the omcers to take part in the cam¬ 
paign in Flanders as aide-de-camp to the 
Duke of Cumberland {Qent, Mag, 1747, pp. 
46,103). On 1 May 1749 he was nominated 
lieutenant-colonel and captain in the first 
foot guards ; on 26 Feb. 1767 he attained the 
rank of colonel, and was placed in command 
of the 60th foot or Royal Americans. With 
this reriment he arrived in Halifax in July. 
On 28 Sept, he was appointed colonel of the 
66th foot, recently raised for service in the 
American war, and received the local rank 
of brigadier-general in North America on 
Bee. 29. Pittnominated Howe second to Bri¬ 
gadier-general James Abercromhy in com¬ 
mand of the force destined to capture Ticon- 
deroga and Crown Point from the French, 
and thus open the route by Lake Ohanmlain 
for the invasion of Canada, Ho trusted that 
Howe's vigour of mind would compensate 
for Abercromby’s lethargic temperament, and 
knew that Abercromby placed implicit con¬ 
fidence in him. Howe introduced several re- 
forms^ into the English force, among others 
bducing the officers to dress like the men to 


avoid a repetition of Braddock’s disaster, 
when the officers were picked oS by the 
enemy’s marksmen. On 6 July 1768 the 
English force proceeded down Lake George, 
and disembarked at nightfall at Sabbath Day 
Point. Thence Howe proceeded next morn¬ 
ing by land to find a practicable route to 
Fort Ticonderoga. On arriving at Trout 
Brook, two miles &om the outlet of the lake, 
he was killed in a skirmish with a French 
detachment, possibly shot by his own men 
in the confusion. His fall paralysed Aber¬ 
cromhy, who afterwards failed before Ticon¬ 
deroga. Howe was buried at Trout Brook 
in a dpse forest, the spot being marked 
by a simple headstone nearing ms name, 
which together with his remains was dis¬ 
covered in 1890 (Newcastle Weekly Chro¬ 
nicle, Suppl. 3 Jan. 1892), A monument 
was erected to his memory in West¬ 
minster Abbey by the colony of Massachu¬ 
setts, designed by James Stuart and sculp¬ 
tured by Peter Scheemakers. He was 
unmarried and was succeeded as fourth 
viscount by his brother Richard. An en¬ 
graved portrait of Lord Howe is contained 
in Entick’s 'General History of the late 
War,’ 1779, iii. 209. 

[G. B, C[okaTne]’e Peerage; Collins’s Peerage, 
1812, viii, 144 1 Mante's History of the late war 
in America, 1772, pp. 146-7; Cutter's Life of 
Fatnam, New York, 1847, pp. 88-9; Williams's 
Hist, of Vermont, Burlington, 1809, i. 406, 305 ; 
Ponchot's Memoirs upon the late War, cd. 
Hough, Eoxbury, 1868, i. 109-12; Bogers's 
Journals, 1766,pp, 106-14; Beminiscences oftha 
French War, Concord, 1881, pp. 179-80 ; Wat- 
eon's History of Essex County, 1869, pp, 84-9; 

I T. Hutchinson’s Hist, of Massachusetts Bay, 
j 1740-74, cd. J. Hutchinson, 1828, pp. 70-1; 
Lossing's Life and Times of Schuyler, New York, 
1872, i. 146-62; Mrs, Grant's Memoirs of an 
Amerienu Lady, 1846, pp. 176-80, Stanley’s 
Memorials of Westminster Abbey, 1882, p. 237; 
Official Boturn of Members of Parliament; Botes 
and Queries, 2Dd series iv. 129-30, viii. 86, 
7tb series ix. 87; Walpole’s Letters, ed. Cun¬ 
ningham, 1867, vol, I. p, civ; Ghesteiflell 
Letters, od. Bradshaw, 1892, iii, 1209; Chatham 
Correspondence, lS38,i. 339; Annual Register, 
1768, pp. 72-3, 1762 i. 94; Gent. Mag. 1768, 
pp. 389-90.] E. I. 0. 

HOWE, HENRY (1812-1896), actor, 
whose real name was Henbi Hewn Hdtch- 
iNBOK, was bom of quaker parents in Nor¬ 
wich on 31 March 1812. After some 
experiments as an amateur under the name 
Halsmgham, he made his d6but at the Vic¬ 
toria theatre in October 1884 as Rashleigh 
Osbaldistone. At eaat-end and suburban 
theatres he played Antonio in the' Merchant 
of Venice,’ and Tressel in ' Richard HI 
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and at the Strand, under J. W. IIammond 
in 1837, was Winkle in a piece called 
‘ Piclcwiok.’ Many years later he played 
Mr, PiokwickinAlbery’splajjr at the Lyceum. 
The same year he acted with Macready at 
Covent Garden, and he participated in the 
origin^ performance of the ‘ Lady of Lyons ’ 
(16 Peh, 1838). IIo also played Mark An¬ 
tony in ‘ Julius OiEsar.’ doming the Ilay- 
market under Webster, ho remained there 
without a break in his engagement for the 
almost unprecedented term of forty years. 
Among innumerable original parts were: 
Brandon in Lovell’s ‘Look beforyou Leap’ 
on 29 Oct. 1840, Ernest do houblaucfie 
m the ‘Housed Lion’ on 16 Nov. 1847, 
Lord Arden in Lovell's ‘Wife’s Secret’ 
on 17 Jan. 1848. Ilis ohoraoters included 
Fazio, Sir George Airy in the ‘ Busy Body,’ 
Lord Townley m the ‘ Provoked Ilu&band,’ 
Archer In the ‘ Beaux’ Stratagem,’ Benedick, 
Joseph Surface, Sir Anthony Absolute, Sir 
Peter Teazle, Malvolio, Jaques, Macduff, 
Harry Dornton. lie used to state that 
there were pieces (such as the ‘Lady of 
Lyons ’) in v, luck, during his gradual rise, he 
had played every male part from tho lowest 
to the highest.* On 10 Aug. 1879, at the 
Vaudeville, he was tho first llov. Otho 
Doxey in liichard Lee’s ‘ Home for Home,’ 
and played Parron's part of Clench in the 
‘ Girls.’ Soon afterwards ho took (Sir) Ilemy 
Irving’s rdle of Digby Grant in a revivol of 
Albery’s ‘ Two Hoses.’ On 26 Deo. 1881, as 
Mr. Purnival in same piece,^ he appeared at 
the Lyceum, with which his closing years 
were connected. Here ho played characters 
such as Old Capulet, Antonio m ‘ Much Ado 
about Nothing’ and ‘Twelfth Night,’Qer- 
meuil in ‘Eobert Macaire,’ Parmer Plara- 
boroughin ‘ Olivia,’Burgomasterm ‘Faust,’ 
and very many others. IIo accompanied 
Sir Henry Irving to America, where ho died 
on 10 March 1890. lie was a thoroughly 
conscientious actor, and an exceptionally 
worthy and amiable man, whose one delight 
was to cultivate his garden at Isleworth. 
His son, Henry A, Hutchinson Howe, musical 
and theatrical critic on the ‘ Morning Adver¬ 
tiser,’ predeceased him, dying on 1 June 
1804, aged sixty-one. 

[Personal recollections; The Player, 12 May 
1800; Pnseoe’s Dramatic List; Scott and 
Howard’s Blanchard; Scott’s From the Bells to 
King Arthur; Era Almanack, vurious years; 
Bunday Times, various years; Theatrical Notes, 
1893.) J. K. 

HIJOHOWN 14th cent.), the author 
nf several romances in the old alliterative 
verse, is described byWyntoun as ‘ Huchown 
of tho Awle Hyolo ’ (in ono MS. ‘Auld Hyall ’). 


Wyntoun eulogises him as ‘ cuimandbUhT 
ture,’ and ascribes to him three mn.., 

‘ The Oret Qest of Arthure,’ ‘The Awnt^'l 
GawaiiOi’and ‘The Pystyll of Swete 
Of these ‘ The Pystyfl 0 ^ Swete Su,aS„ 
be identified beyond dispute, It exists infiw 
manusmpte (two in the BritishMuseum. on. 
in the Bodleian library, a fourth at CheC! 
ham, and a Mth at HipleyV and was put- 
hahed in Laing’s ‘Select Eemams’ im 
and, besides several times by German editof? 
by the Scottish Text Society in ‘SeottiA 
Alliterative Poems ’ from the five manusennt. 
ed. F.J. Amours, 1890-7. Further,by mesM 
of an exhaustive comparison with the 
‘Pystyll,’ Dr. Trautmaim (Dcr Di’c^fe, 
Huchown und seme Werke in Anglia, 1877) 
has established the identification of ‘The 
Gest of Arthure’ with the non-rhyminr 
alliterative poem ‘ Morte Arthure ’ preserved 
in the Thornton MS. at Lincoln, and nub- 



Gawaine ’ is still, however, a matter of'di^ 
puto, Mr. P. J, Amours {Scottish Attitera- 
tim Poems) argues with some plausibility 
for the rhyming alliterative poem, ‘The 
Awntyres of Arthure at the Terns Watbe- 
lyno,’ preserved in the Thornton MS., m the 
Douce MS. in the Bodleian Libraiy, and m 
the Ireland MS. at Hale, Lancashire, and 
published by Pinkerton from tbe Douce MS. 
in ‘Scottish Pooms,’ 1792, under the title 
‘ Sir Gnwain and Sir Galaron of Galloway,' 
by David Laing in ‘ Select Hemoins,’ 1822 
(2iid od. 1886); by the Banimtyne Club, ed. 
Sir F. Madden, 1839; by the Camden So¬ 
ciety, cd. Hobson, 1842; and by the Scottish 
Text Society in‘Soot lishAlliterativePosms,’ 
ed, F, J. Amours, 1896-7. This conclusion 
cannot, however, he regarded as more than 
probable; and there is even a possibility that 
It may he the non-rhyming ‘oir Gawain. and 
the (jlreeii Xnight,’ which is poetically of 
great merit. 

As to the identity of the poet himself, 
since his nnme was Huchown (French 
Uuohon), it has generally been supposed 
that lie was the ‘gude Sir Hew of Eglyn- 
toun ’ mentioned in Dunbar’s ‘ Lament for 
the Makeris.’ A Sir Hugh of Eglinton, who 
fiourished between 1348 and 1376, was ma> 
ried to Egidia, half sister of Robert H, and 
was for some years auditor of accounts. The 
nemo of no other Sir Hew of Eglinton 
occurs in public documents in the fourtemth 
century, and notwithstanding some ingenione 
arguments to tlio contrary, there is absolutely 
no reason for refusing to accept this Sir Ilew 
as tho poet referred to by Dunbar, and there- 
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all probability ‘ Huchown of the Awla 
Evale ’ -wbicb two last words have, with at 
least plaiiaibUity, been interpreted as - royal 


^Autiiorities mentioned in text; Athenaaum, 
1900-1.1 

StEDSOlSr, Sib JOHN (1833-1893), lieu¬ 
tenant-general, born in 1833, was the eldest 
aim of Captain John Hudson, II.N., by his 
fet wife, Emily (d. 9 Oct. 1844), only child 
of Patrick Heith, rector of Ruokinge and 
Stalisfield in Kent. He woe educated at the 
Eoyal Naval School, New Cross. lie ob¬ 
tained a commission in the 64th regiment 
an 23 April 1863, and received hia lieu¬ 
tenancy on 9 Mareh 1866. He served as 
adjutant to his regiment throughout the 
Persian campaign of 1866-7. He was pre¬ 
sent at the storm and_ capture of Beshire, 
the surrender of Bushire, the night attack 
and. battle of Koosbab, and the bombard¬ 
ment of hlohumrah, and received a medal 
vith a clasp. At the time of the Indian 
mutiny he served as regimental adjutant 
in Bengal and the north-west piovinoes, 
and was present in 1857 with TInvelook's 
column in the actions of Patahpur (IS Julyl, 
Aong (16 July), Pandu Nadi (Id July), 
Cawnpur (16 July), Umo (39 July), Baslii- 
tatganj (39 July), aiidBitlnir (16 Aug.) lie 
vas deputy-assistant adjutant-general on 
Havelodt's staff durinjf the advance to Luck¬ 
now, was mentioned in the despatches, and 
received the thanks of the governor-general 
in council. He served as adjutant of the 
61th foot during the defence of Cawnpur, 
end at the defeat of the Gwalior mutinaers, 
and was present in the action of Kdll Nadi 
(2 Jan. 1868) uiidKankar (17 April) as well 
as at the capture of Bareilly (May). He was 
attached to Brigadier Taylor’s brigade as 
brigade-major in the actions at Burnai, 
Jlohamdi, and Shahah&d. For his services 
he was promoted to the rank of captain in 
the 43rd light infantry on 23 July 1868, 
leceived a medal with a clasp, and was 
allowed a year’s servico for Lucknow. On 
23 March 1864 he received the brevet rank 
of major. 

In the Abyssinian campaign of 1867-8 he 
was second in command of the 31st Bengal 
native infantry. He was mentioned in the 
despatches and received a medal. On 
13 June 1870 he received the brevet rank of 
lieutenant-colonel, and on 11 Api-il 1873 at¬ 
tained the regimental rank of major. On 
1 Oct. 1877 he obtained the brevet rank of 
oolonel. 

He commanded the 28th Bengal native 
infantry throughout the Afghan war of 
1878-80, was present during the operations 


in the Khost, including the affair at Matoon, 
and was twice mentioned in the despatches. 
On 33 Amil 1879 he attained the regimental 
rank of lieutenant-colonel. lie was with 
Sir Frederick (afterwards Earl) Roberts’s 
division in the advance on Kabul in 1879, 
and with Brigadieiv^ueral (Sir) Herbert 
Macplierson’s brigade in the rear-guaid at the 
engagement at Oharasiah on 6 Oct. 1879. For 
his services at Charasiah he was mentioned in 
the despatches. During the operations round 
Kabul in December he commanded the out¬ 
post at Lataband, and was mentioned in the 
despatches for sallying out and dispersing a 
hostile force which threatened to invest me 
garrison. He received a medal with two 
olaspe, and in 1881 was nominated 0.5. 
He commanded the British troops occupying 
the Khaibox Pass from January 1881 until 
that force was withdrawn. 

In 1885 Hudson commanded the Indian 
contingent in the Soudan campaign, was 
mentioned in the despatches, received a 
medal with a clasp and the Khedive’s star, 
and was nominated KO.B. On his return 
to India he commanded a brigade of the 
Bengal army from 1886 to 1888. He at¬ 
tained the rank of major-general on 3 Aiig. 
1887, and from 1888 to 1889 was in com¬ 
mand of the Quetta division of the Indian 
army. From 1880 to 1893 he commanded a 
iii'st-clase division of the Bengal army. On 
13 Jan. 1892hi>bocainea lieutenant-general, 
and early in 1893 was appointed commander- 
in-chief in Bombay, lie was killed at 
Poona on 9 June 1893 by a fall from hie 
horse, and was buried there on the following 
day. On 7 April 1869 at Allah&bad he 
married Isabel Muir, second daimhter of 
Major-general Charles Frederick Havelock 
(d. 14 May 1868) of the ii^erlal Ottoman 
army, and niece of Sir Ilrary Havelock 
[q.v.] 

[Hart's Army Lists; Times, 10,12 June 1803 , 
Burke’s Peerage; Gent. Mag, 1859, ii. 78; 
Roberts’s Forty-one Years in India, 1897, ii. 
160, 287, 299.] E. I. 0, 

HUGESSEN, EDWARD IIUGESSEN 
KNATOHBULL- (1839-1893), first Baboh 
Bbaboubnij. [See KsATaHSTOt-IIuaBssmi.] 

HUGHES, DAYH) EDWARD (1830- 
1900), electrician and inventor, was born in 
London on 16 May 1830. Hie father, David 
Hughes, was the son of Robert Hughes, boot¬ 
maker, of London and Bala, Merionethshire. 
In 1837 the family went out to Virginia, 
and David reoeived his education at St. 
Joseph’s OoUege, Bnrdstown, Kentucky. At 
an early ago he displayed a talent for music, 
inherited probably from Ms father, and in 
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1849 became piofessot of music at the col¬ 
lege. His great interest in experimental 
science led to Ms undertaking^ tbe teacMng 
of natural philosophy, and during the tenure 
of his double ofiice the idea of his type- 
printii^ telegr^h occurred to him. Although 
(Sir) Oharlos Wheatstone [q. v.] had ex¬ 
hibited a type-printer at the Boyal Poly¬ 
technic Institution, London, in 1841, the 
first instrument available for practical use 
was that invented by House, of Vermont, 
and adopted by the American Telegraph 
Company in 1847. In it the motion of the 
whefl. carrying the type at the receiving 
station was produced step by st^, by the 
teeth of a wheel at the transmitting end 
making and breaking the electrical circuit 
as it was rotated. Hughes proposed to pro¬ 
duce these synchronous rotations mechani¬ 
cally, and only to use the electric current 
once for each letter printed. 

He resigned his position at Hardslown, 
and spent two years working out the details 
of his instrument, wMch he completed and 
patented in 1855, Hext year it was adopted 
hy the American Tdegraph Company, and 
many of its features ore present in the Phelps 
instruments now used by them. 

In 1867 Hughes brought the instrument 
to this country, and, on its not meeting with 
the reception he expected, procee&d to 
France, where it was purchased by the 
government in 1860 and installed on their 
lines. During the next ten years it was 
adopted by most of the continental govern¬ 
ments, ana its inventor was the recipient of 
many decorations and honours. In 1872, 
while resident in Paris, he was elected a 
foreign member of the newly founded So¬ 
ciety of Tele^aph Engineers, now the In¬ 
stitution of Electrical Engineers. In 1877 
be settled in London, and devol ed much of 
his time to experimental electrical work, 
with apparatus constructed by himself. 

The tdephone, invented by Beiss in 1861, 
had been rendered a practical instrument by 
Bell in 1876, but his transmitter was stiU 
unsatisfactory, oven after the introduction of 
the carbon button into it in 1877. Further 
improvement was rendered possible by the 
invention of the 'microphone' in 1878, 
almostsimultaneously by Ludtge (' universal 
telephone,’ German patent, 12 Jan. 1878l, 
and by Hughes (Proc. Royal 800 . London, 
8 Hay 1878). It owes its action, as the 
latter explained, to tho great variation of 
electrical resistance of aloose contact between 
two conductors, on the slightest relative 
motion of the two parts. 

In April 1878 D'^sonval, in a communi¬ 
cation to the Acoddmie dee Sciences (CompUs 


Ixxxvi. 832),cailedrt^;;^^ 
telephone as a sensitive detector of vamn 
electric currents, and in Mav 1879 
exhibited to the Royal Society of ££: 
(Proo. Royal 800 . xxix. 66)anaw‘iiidnpw 
balance,’ in which a telephone replac^ \i! 
galvanometer and current rectifier of Fein 
(Ann, do Chtfa* ot do Phys^ xxxiv 65 fift 
1862), and with it repeated and extended tb’ 
results obtained by Dove with his otiBinid 
balance (Ann. der Physik, xlix, 77. ISflh 

In 1880 he was efected a fellow of tie 
Royal Society, and in 1886 received tie 
society’s gold medal ‘for experimental re- 
search in electricity and magnetism, and for 
the invention of the microphone and in¬ 
duction balance,’ He had ceased to be & 
foreign and become an ordinary membei 
of the Society of Telegraph Engineers in 
1879, and after being successively a iiiBnit,.r 
of the council (1880) and vice-president 
(1882), he was in 1886 elected president of 
the Booiety. In his inaugural address he 
gave an account of his experiments on 'tie 
self-induction of an electric current,’ 
(Journal Tel. Eng. xv. 6), and succeeded 
in arousing general interest m the laws of 
distribution of alternating electric currents 
in conductors, wMch had been investigated 
mathematically by Heaviside and othera. 

During the interval 1879-86 Hughes 
appears from his letters to have convmcsd 
himself by experiment of the existence of 
electric waves in the air surronuefing sn 


eleotrio spark, and to have discovered the 
efficacy of a microphone contact (coherer) 
in series with a telephone or galvanometer 
and a voltaic coll, as a detector of them. 
Unfortunately these early experiments on 
aerial telegraphy were not made pubhc, and 
it was left for Hertz to demonstrate the ex¬ 
istence of electric waves in 1887, for Brsnly 
to re-invent the coherer as a detector in 
1891, and for Marconi to combine the two 
into a system of wiredess telegraphy in 1896. 

He continued for the rest of his life to 
take an interest in electrical matters, and 
occasionally took port in the diacussion of 
papersreadbeforetnelnstitutionofEleotrical 
Engineers. In 1889 he was elected a ma¬ 
nager, and in 1891 vice-president, of the 
Royal Institution. In 1898 the Swiety of 
Arts conferred the Albert medal on Him for 
< his numerous inventions, especially the 
printing telegraph and the microphone.’ 

About this time he began to be troubled 
with paralysis, and died at 40 Langhem 
Street, W., on 22 Jan. 1900, after an attack 
of influenza. He was interred at Highgate 
cemetery. Leaving no issue, he bequeathed 
between 300,000i. and 400,0007. to four 
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£^on LospiUla, and 12,0002. to the ttoyal 
iTiatr of London,theAcadfimedes Sciences 
Pans the Institution of Electrical En- 
Ud the Society Internationale des 
fiectriiiens, for the foundation of acholnr- 
^^5 and prises to he awarded for work in 

^''^e manied Anna, daughter of Dr. Thomas 

*^]n person be was fair, and rather below 
tbe middle height; he ‘was simple in his 
fades ’ 'a most genial companion,^ and pos- 
Efissed 'an inexhaustible fund of informa- 
(inn’fCooKB). Portraits appeared in ‘Elec- 
incian,’ ihv. 467, and the ‘ Electrical Be- 

YBff.’xlvi. 188, 180. 


[Boyel Soc. Cat. of Scientific Papers; Hughes’s 
piietB in Comptes Kendus, Proe. Royal Soc. 
Loadoa, Telegr. Eng. Journ. &c.; ohituaiy no¬ 
tices by Cooke, Journ. Inst. Eleetr. Eng. xxix. 
961, and by Munio, Eleetr. Review, xlvi. 185; 
Boienberger, Geschichle der Pliysik passim; 
ffiedemann, Elektiieitat passim j Prescott's 
Electricity and the Electric Xologriiph, 7th edit, 
ii 663 et saq.; Preecc and Sivawriglit’s Tele- 
grapby passim; Prases and Stubbs's Telephone 
mssiiai Girard’s Electriciti, vol. ii. passim; 
Mge's Signalling through Space, 3rd edit. p. 
BSataeq., Fable’s Hist, of Wireless Telegraphy, 
p 289; Electrician, Eleetrical_ Review, and 
Elecitical Engineer passim; private informa- 
tioj,] 0. H. I*. 


HUGHES, THOMAS (1822-1806), the 
BUthor of ‘ Tom Brown’s School Days,’ was 
born at Ufflngton, a country parish near 
Fsringdon in Berkshire, on §0 Oct. 1822. 
Hib father was John Hughes (1790-1867) 
[q. V.] His brother George Edward (1821- 
1872), who is the suhiect of 'Tom Ilughea’s 
'Hemoir of a Brother,^ was thirteen months 
Tom's senior; he was educatod at Rujp;b 7 
Bad Oriel College, O.xford, stroked the Oxrord 
crew of 1843, entered Lincoln’s Inn in 1848, 
tad practised in the ecclesiastical courts ; 
be was a memhsr of the Fen and Pencil 
Club, a skilful player on the violoncello, and 
died at Hoylake, Cheshire, on 2 May 1672. 

Tom spent almost all his years up to early 
mtnhood in the closest companionship with 
th'is elder brother. They went together in 
the autumn of 1830 to a private school at 
Twyfotd, near 'Winchester, where they had 
Charles Blaohford Mansfield [q-v.] as their 
Bchoolfellow. Tom Hughes describes this 
Bohool as being before its time in the culti- 
vatiott of athletic exercises, for success in 
which prizes were regularly given. In Ee- 
brnary 1834 the two brothers were sent to 
hiigby, Tom being then eleven years old. 
Their father had been at Oriel with Dr. 
Arnold, and though he had no sympathy 


with his jpoliucs he admired Lis character 
and abilities, and he sent his sons to Bugby 
to be under Arnold. 

Tbe Bugby of that time is described in 
‘Tom Brown’s School Days.’ It has been 
almost inevitable that readers should see 
Hughes himself in Tom Brown. But in tbe 
preface to ‘Tom Brown et Oxford ’ he com¬ 
plains of this identification. ‘ I must take 
this my first and last chance of saying that 
he is not I, either as hoy or man. . . . When 
I first resolved to write the book I tried to 
realise to myself what the commonest type 
of English boy of the upper middle class 
was, so far as my experience went: and to 
that type I have throughout adhere^ trying 
simply to give a good specimen of lie genus. 
I certainly have placed him in the country 
scenes which I know best myself, for the 
simple reason that I knew them better than 
any others, and therefore was less likely tu 
I blunder in writing about them.’ Beaders 
are bound to respect this protest. But the 
sentiments and doings ascribed to Tom 
Brown were by Hughes’s account those of 
the kind of boy that Hughes was. Tom 
Hughes did not become much of a scholar; 
in academical attainments he was below his 
brother George^ both at school and at college. 
But he rose iiigh enough in the school to 
come into that close contact with Dr. Arnold 
which never failed to draw boys of any 
thoughtfulness into reverence for him. Tom 
stayed a year at Bugby behind his brother 
George, and in the middle of the year he 
played for Bugby at Lord’s in the annual 
match against a Monlehone club eleven, 
Then in the spring of 1842, having matri¬ 
culated on 2 Dec. 1841, be followed hie 
brother to Oxford and Oriel, carrying with 
him at least a great cricketing reputation, 
for he played in tbe June of his first year in 
tbe Oxford and Cambridge match at Lord’s. 
Tbe two brothers bad rooms on tbe same 
staircase, and tbe gwuine though unobtru¬ 
sive seriousness of Tom’s character was no 
doubt fostered by bis intimacy with George. 
Bat neither of them seems to have been at 
all affected by tbe religious movement of 
their Oxford days. They associated with 
their diatinguisbed scboolfellowB, Matthew 
Arnold, 01ongb,WalTond, and others. Tom 
Hughes records that in the yeor^ before he 
took his degree he made a tour with a pupil 
in the north of England and Scotland 
{Memoir of a Brother, p. 88). He did 
this by the special request of the pupil’s 
father, who was a neighbour and friend ot 
tbe Hughes family, Hughes says that he 
frequented commercial hotels, and heard the 
corn-law question vigorously discussed, and 
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came back from the north ' an ardent free¬ 
trader.’ In other respects, he adds, ‘1 was 
rapidly falling away fiom the political faith 
in which we had been brought up. . . The 
noble side of democracy was carrying me 
away.’ He was thus early showing himself 
to be the generous, teachable, and courageous 
Englishman that he was known to be in 
after life. 

Haying graduated B.A, in 1846, he went 
up to London to read for the bar. He had 
been admitted at Lincoln’s Inn on 21 Jan. 
1846, but migrated to the Inner Temple on 
18 Jan. 1848, and was called to the bar ten 
days later. He never became a great lawyer, 
but ho studied diligently, and was able to 
acquit himself creditably in professional busi¬ 
ness. He became Q.O. in 1860, and bencher 
of his inn in 1870. It was through his resi¬ 
dence in Lincoln’s Inn that he came under 
the great influence of his life. F. D. Maurice 
wa4 then chaplain of the Inn, and, whilst his 
personal character won the reverenco of the 
young student, his teaching came home to 
nis needs and aspirations and deepest convic¬ 
tions, and completely mastered him. Maurice 
had no more devoted disciple than Tom 
Hughes. It was the work or his life to put 
in practice what he leomt from Maurice. 
In the latter part of 1848 he offered himself 
as a fellow-worker to the little band of 
Christian socialists who had gathered round 
Maurice, in which Mr. John M. Ludlow, for 
manyyearsHughes's closest friend and ally, 
and Charles lUngsley, and his old school¬ 
fellow Charles Mananeld, were already en¬ 
rolled. The practical part of Christian so¬ 
cialism was the co-operative movement, espe¬ 
cially in its ‘ productive ’ form. This branch 
of it has been overshadowed by the vast 
store system; but it was co-operative pro¬ 
duction that had the sympathy and advocacy 
of Hughes and the more enthusiastic pro¬ 
moters of co-operation. In his later years 
Hughes was accustomed to denounce with 
some vehemenoe what he regarded as a de¬ 
sertion of the true co-oporative principle by 
those who cared only for the stores, and who 
gave no share in the business to the empIoyCa 
of the store and the factory. The early busi¬ 
nesses set up by the Christian socialists did 
not prosper, but Hughes never despaired of 
the cause. He was one of the most diligent 
and ardent of its promoters, attending con¬ 
ferences, giving legal advice, and going on 
missionary tours. He contributed to the 
'Christian Socialist' and the ‘Tracts on 
Christian Socialism,’ and acted for some 
months as editor of the ‘ Journol of Associa¬ 
tion.’ By giving evidence in 1860 before tho 
House of Commons committee on the savings 


ol the middle and workinglk^^^TZTT 
other persevering efforts, he aided tbe ^ 
of the Industrial and Provident Sockfe^ 
(.36-7 Victoria, o. 39) in 1&93, 

Hughes had married in 1848 Pm— 
daughter of the Key. James Ford, Jd S 

of Ilichard Ford [q. v. ,author of thefan^^ 

‘ Handbook of Spam,’ and near the 
1849 bis brother Geoige became ^cel 
for a abort time his companion, having ioin; i 
Ae young couple in a small bouse ii Ijl, 
Berkeley Street. Tom had chamberr^n 
common with Mr. J. M. Ludlow at No 3 Old 
Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, and in 1863 
two friends agreed to build and occupy a ioint 
house at Wimbledon. ‘Our commimUtit 
experiment,’ says Mr. Ludlow (Eamotnle 
liemew, July 1896, p. 306), ‘ was entirely sue- 
cessful while it lasted,’ which was for fom 
years. It was in this Wimbledon house that 
‘ Tom Brown’s School Days ’ was written 
Mr. Ludlow records (id. pp. 306, 807) how 
Hughes put into his hands one night a portioa 
of his mauuacript, and with what surprise he 
became awaiu, as hs read, of the quality of 
the book. It was shown without delay to 
Alexander Macmillan [see under Maohuias 
Banihl], who promptly undertook to puhlisli 
it. Its completion was de^ed by a do¬ 
mestic grief, the death of Bfughes's 
daughter j hut it appeared anonymously in 
April 1867. Its success was rapid, five edi¬ 
tions being issued in nine months. 

This hook is Hughes’s chief title to dis¬ 
tinction. Ills object in writing it was to do 
good. He had bad no literary ambition, and 
no friend of bis bad ever thought of him as 
an author. ‘ Tom Brown’s School Doys ’ is a 
piece of life, simply and modestly presontsd, 
with a rare humour playing all over it, and 
penetrated by the heat sort of English re- 
Jigious feeling. And the life was that whiiA 
is peculiarly delightful to the whole EngM- 
speaking race—that of rural sport and the 
public school. The picture was none the less 
welcome, and is none the less interesting 
now, because there was a good deal that was 
beginning to pass away in tbs life that it 
depicts. The book was written exptesslyfor 
boys, and it would be difficult to measoie 
the good influence which it has exerted uyon 
innumerable boys by its power to enter into 
their ways and prejudices, and to appeal to 
their better instincts; but it has conunended 
itself to readers of all ages, classes, and 
characters. The author was naturelly in¬ 
duced to go on writing, and his subs^rat 
boohs, SUM ns ‘ The Scouring of the White 
Horse ’ (1869) and ‘Tom Brow at OxfoM' 
(1801) ore not without the qualities of which 
the ‘ School Bays' had given evidence; but 
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•Twas the conjunction of the subject and on 7 July 1869, but made no further pro- 
the author's giits that made the first book gress. He was not a very successful spoauer, 
' and, though greatly liked and respected, ha 

In January 1864, at a meeting of the pro- would not have been able to reach the front 
meters of associations, it was resolved, on a rank in politics. When Gladstone went 
motion made by Hughes, ‘That it be re- over to home rule for Ireland, Hughes’s 
fetted to the committee of teaching and opposition to that policy was toucheu with 
nnblications to frame and, so far as they think indignation, and he became a vehement 
St to carry out a plan for the establish- liberal unionist. In 1S69 he was chairman 
meat of a people's college in connection with of the first co-operative congress, and s^ks 
the metropolitan associations.’ This was the against the tendency to shelve ‘ productive ’ 
beginning of the Working Men’s College, co-operation, which he never ceased to de- 
thro situated in Great Ormond Street, which nounce. 

continued to the end of his life one of The first of three visits to America was 
Hughes’s chief interests. He was not able mode by Hughes in 1870. One of his 
to do much in it as a teacher, but be took strongest ties to the United States was his 
sn setiva part in carrying on its social work, admiration of Lowell’s ‘ Poems,’ which was 
commonded its volunteer corps, and was most fervent. Mr. Ludlow describes (JBco- 
pi’mcipal of the college for ten years, from nomteHeview, July 1890, p. 309) how, being 
1872 to 1883. He delighted the students by asked by Trnbner in 1869 to write an in- 
bis geniality, but he never concealed ftom troduction to an edition of the ‘ Biglow 
tbem his earnest religious faith. One of his Papers,’ Hughes, in his self-distrustful way, 
books, ‘ The Manliness of Christ (1879), begged help from him, and the introduction 
gtetr out of what he taught in a bihle-class was a joint composition. Two separate 
at the college. In an earlier year, 1801, he essays on American history by the same 
bad written the first of a series of ‘Tracts authors were combined in a volume published 
for Priests and PeOTle,' issued by Maurico in 1862. One of Hughes’s otijects m going 
and his friends. Ilia tract was entitled to America was to make Lowell’s personal 
'Bsligio Laid,’ or, in a subsequent edition acquaintance. lie had been warmly on the 
of it, ‘A Layman’s Faith’ (1808). llis side of the north in the civil war, and this, 
theology was Maurico's, transfused through added to the fame of ‘ Tom Brown’s School 
his own simple and devout mind. In all Days,’ made him very popular in the States, 
that he wrote or spoke or did, he was sincere. In the course of this visit ho gave two 
straightforward, intolerant of deceit or mean- lecturee—one at Boston entitled ‘John to 
ness. He interested himself ardently in Jonathan,’ another at Hew York on the 
eWch reform, and was a hearty member of labour question. His subsequent visits to 
s ‘ chuicb reform union,’ when it was origi- America were connected with a project, 
nated in 1870, and again when it had a brief commenced in 1879, which at first awakened 
resuscitation through Arnold Toynbee’s all his enthusiasm, and afterwords caused 
efibrts in 1886. His position was that of a him much anxiety and oonsiderable pecuniary 
liberal churchman, supporting a national loss. His sanguine, unsuspicious temper 
church with enthusiasmjbutdemring to make was not favourable to success in business, 
it as acceptable and inouensire os possible to In conjunction with friends be bought a 
nonconfonuists. When he became known large estate in Tennessee, on which a model 
aa a social reformer, it was natural that he community was to be estahUshed. The place 
abottld be urged to seek entrance to the was named Ivugby. The purohasers had 
House of Commons, and he was elected for been misled as to the productive value of 
Lambeth in 1806, In 1868 he was glad to the estate, and the early settlers underwent 
SKobange this unwieldy and unmanageable a rather bitter disappointment. TomHughes 
constituency for the borough of Frome, for drew out of the enteiqiriso, hut his mother 
which ha was returned at the general elec- went to live at the new lliigby with her 
tion; he relinquished hie candidature for youngest eon, Hastings Hughes, and after 
Prome at the general election iu February ten years’ residence died there at a very 
1874 (tbs seat was won for the conservatives advanced age. 

by Henry Charles, afterwards Lord Lopes In July 1889 Hughes was appointed a 

i j. T.j), and was nominated for Marylebone, county-court judge, and went to live at 
lut retired the day before tbe poll. In the Chester. There he built himself a house, 
House of Commons the line he took was defi.- wkich he named after his birthplace, Uffing- 
nitely that of a reformer, and especially of a ton, and he grew old happily in the peiv 
Mend of the working olaeses; a trades union formance of his judicial duties. His health 
bill he introduced was read a second time at last gave way to mflrmities, and he died 
701, XXII —sirp. 81 
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at Brighton on 22 Marcli 1896. In accord* 
ance willi his known wishes his funeral 
was strictly private, and he was buried in the 
Brighton cemetery. Besides his wife he 
left six surviving children, three sons and 
three daughters, Two died in childhood, 
and a son, who was a soldier, died some years 
before his father after military experience in 
South Africa. A fine statue of Tom Hughes 
by Brock has boon erected in the souool 
grounds at Eugby. 

There arc two original portraits, both by 
Lowes Dickinson—one painted when he 
was 0 little over forty years of ag^ in the 
possession of his daughter, Mrs. Cornish; 
the other when he was seventy, in the 
possession of Mrs. Hughes. Hughes's nnmt 
IS coniinomorated in the Working Men’s Col¬ 
lege, removed to Oiowiidolo Itoiul, Camden 
Town, in 1004-0 (ifVie WorMng Men's College, 
od. Lmwelyn Davies, 1001). 

In addition to the books which have been 
mentioned—‘ Tom Brown’s School Days,’ 
'’Tom Brown at Oxford,’ ‘The Roouring of 
the ‘White Horse,’ ‘ Thu Memoir of a Brother,’ 
* The Manlinoss of Christ ’—Hughes wrote 
Lives of Bishop Fraser (1887), of Daniel 
Macmillan (1882), of Livingstone (1889), 
and of Alfred the Groat (1809), ‘ Tho Old 
Church ’ (1878), ‘ lUigby, Tennessee ’ (1881), 
‘Gone to Texas’ (1884). litany of his 
addresses and shorter compositions were 
printed in pamphlet form, A series of hie 
letters to tho ^Spoctator’ ware published 
in his lifetime by his daughter, Mrs. Cornish, 
under tho title of ‘ 'Vacation Kaniblos ’ (1896). 
A short fragment of autobiography, which 
has bean privately printed, contains some 
memories of his early youth and manhood. 

[Forsonal knowloilge and iiifermation givsn 
by frionds; Hiigliss's Jtremoir of a Brother; an 
arlielo by J, MT Ludlow, ‘ Thnraaa Ilughos and 
Septimus Hansard,’ in tho Economic Eoviow, 
July ISOfl ; Lift) of F. D. Miuirico, Brit. Mus. 
Out. ; Off. Rot. Members of Pari. ; Lincoln’s 
Inn Bocords; Foster’s Ahiinni Oxon. I71S- 
1886, and Men at the Bar; Mon of tho Time, 
13th od.] J. Lu. D. 

HUISH, EOBEBT (1777-1860), mis¬ 
cellaneous writer, son of Mark Huish of 
Nottingham, was horn thnro in 1777. He 
appears to have begun his literary caroer by 
writing a rcndablo littlo treatise on bce- 
culturq, which was afterwards expanded and 
issued in various forms. This wastlie onosuh- 
jeot on which he may perhaps bo termed on 
expert. TIis other works are nearly all poor 
examples of onecdotal,quasi-hi6toricalbook- 
making. They occasionally ombolllsh a 
blank space in biography' with a great 
quantity of loose and fragmentary gossip. 


but the ‘Quarterly Eeview’ spoke ofTT 
with no pat iniustice as an obscure 
unscrupulous scribbler. His fecund,“■* 
remarkable, as witnessed by his vdumm?* 
compilations during 1836-6. He 
a few translations from the German and • 
hiB later years some novels of a Twr 

type Ite died in OamherweU 


1860. 

Ilia works comprise; 1 , <A Treatise on 
the Nature, Economy, and Piactbi 
Management of Bees ’ Loudon, 1816 8™ 
2 , ‘Memoirs of her late Eoyal Higimes.' 

Princess Charlotte Augusta,’1818,^ noth 

a' separately issued supplement 'iRin 
S. 'The Public and Private Life of'Geotea 
III,’1821, 4to. 4. ‘An AuthentieS 

Av f A aJ* Ww •_J 



Memoir of .. Froderick, DukrorS 
and Albany’ 1827, 8vo. 7. ‘Memoirs of 
Georgq IV,’ London, 1830, 2 vols. 8. 'The 
Historical Galleries of Celebrated Men’ 
(authoiilic portraits), 1830; only one volume 
piihlishod. 0. ‘ Tho Wonders o? the Animsl 
Kingdom,’ London, 1880. 10, ‘The Lost 
Voyage of Captain Sir John Rosa ... to 
tho Arolic Ilogions in 1829-83,’ London, 
1885. 11. ‘The Travels of Richard oad 

.Tolin Lander . , . into the interior of 
Africa,’ 18.36 (with a rdsumd of preTions 
African travel), 12. ‘A Narrative of the 
Voyoges of . . , Captain Beeohey to the 
Pnoifio and Behring’s Straits,’ London, 1838 
13. ‘The History of the Private and Pohtical 
Life of llonry Hunt, Esq., his Times and 
Oo-temporarioB,' 1836, 14. 'Memoirs of 
William Cobhett, Esq,’ 1836, 2 vok 
16. ‘ 'The Momoirn, Private and Political, of 
Dniiiol O’Ooniioll,’1836. 16. 'TheHistory 
of tho Lifo and Roigii of William IV, the 
Eeform Monarch of England,' 1837.17. ‘The 
Natural History and General Management 
of Bees,’ 18*14. 18. ‘ The Progress of Crime; 
or, Antlionlio Memoirs of Marie Manning,’ 
1849, 8ro. Nearly all his books exhibit yio- 
lont anti-Tory prqjudioes. 

[Gent. Mag. 1B60, i. 681; Quarterly Hevisw, 
liv. 6; Albunmum, 1842, p. 6fiS; Brit Mns. 
Oat.) T.S. 


HULKE, JOHN WHITAKER (1830- 
1806), surgeon, born on 6 Nov. 1830, was 
fourlli son of 'VVilliam Hulke, surgeon, living 
at Deal in Kent. He was from 1848 to 1846 
odneatedatthe Moravian College, Neuwied, 
Hero he gained his intimate knowledge at 
the Gorman language and the groundwork 
of his acquaintance with notural history; 
here, too, m the Eifel district, his interest 
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iTwonloffT wfts first awakened. Ueturning 
M island he attended King’s College school 
dntinl ldi6-7, and in 1849 he entered the 
medical department of King's Collage, Lon¬ 
don He served as a dresser to Sir William 
Bo\™an[q. V. Suppl.] at King’s College Hos- 
oital and he was admitted a member of the 
Hoyal College of Surgeons of England on 
lfljHlyl863. He then returned to Deal, 
;rhere he acted as assistant to his father dur- 
mg his attendance on the fatal illness of the 
Duke of Wellington in September 1863, and 
he afterwards served the office of house-sur- 
non to Sir William Fergusson [q. v.] nt 
Ws College Hospital. 

In 1866 Hulke was attached to the medi¬ 
cal staff of the general hospital in the Crimea, 
and in March of that year ha was doing 
doty in the English hospital at Smyrna. In 
September he left Smyrna for the camp be¬ 
fore Sebastopol, where he spent the winter 
of 1855-6. then returned to England, 
and after examination was elected a fel¬ 
low of the lioynl College of Surgeons on 
33 May 1837. He acted for a short time as 
tntor at King’s College Hospital, where he 
was elected assistant surgeon in 1867 for a 
term of five years. In 1803 ho was anointed 
assistant surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital, 
becoming fuU surgeon in 1870. In 186^8 he 
1708 elected assistant surgeon at the Hoyal 
London Ophthalmic Hospital, Moorfields, 
where he became full surgeon in 1868 and 
consulting sui^on in 1890. 

At the Royal College of Surgeons of Eng¬ 
land Hulke filled in succession every office 
open to him, and died during his second year 
as president. Winning the Jacksonian prize 
in 1669 with an essay upon the morbid 
changes of the retina, he was appointed 
Arris and dale lecturer upon anatomy and 
physiology (1808-71), an examiner on the 
board of anatomy and physiology (1876-80), 
on the court (1860-89), and on the dental 
board (1883-0). He served as a member of 
the coimcil from 1881 to 1893, a vice-president 
inlSSB and 1891, Bradshaw' lecturer in ISQl, 
piesident ftom 1893 to 1895, and liis Hunte¬ 
rian oration was read for him on 14Eeh. 1895, 
while he lay dying of pneumonia. 

_ He was elected a follow of the Hoyal So¬ 
ciety in 1867, his claim being based exclii- 
sivdy on researches relating to the anatomy 
and physiology of the retina in man and the 
lower animals, particularly the reptiles. He 
served on the council of the Hoyal Society 
m 1879-80 and again in 18R6-9. Elected a 
member of the Geological Society in 1808, 
hebecamepresident from 1882 to 1884, and in 
1R‘*7 he was presented with the Wollaston 
medaljtbegreatesthonouritisinthepowerof 


the society to bestow. In 1893 he was ap¬ 
pointed foreign secretary, a position he held 
until he died. 

In February 1862_ he was elected an 
honorary fellow of King’s College, and in 
1878 he became a corresponding member of 
the Academy of Naturiu Sciences, Phila¬ 
delphia, and in 1884 an honorary member of 
the Cambridge Philosophical Society. He 
was president of the Fathologiqal Society of 
London from 1883 to 1885, president of the 
Cbhthalmologioal Society of the United 
Kingdom in 1886-7, and president of the 
Clinical Society in 1893-4. 

lie died in London on 19 Feb. 1895, and 
is buried in the cemetery at Deal. He mar- 
rM, 1 Oct. 1868, Jiiha, daughter of Samuel 
Hidley, but they had no children. 

Hullie's name is not associated with any 
brilliant departure in surgeiy, but he was 
wise and quick to see what surgical move¬ 
ments would stand the test of time; an early 
supporter of aseptic methods, and, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, a pioneer in cerebral surgery. 
He was highly skilled too in the special 
branch of ophthalmic surgery ; ba was an 
excellent pathologist, and bis Hanteriaii 
oration showed him to be a first-rate botanist. 
A natural talent, aided by opportunity, en¬ 
abled him to make important additions to 
palteontology, more especially in connection 
with the great extinct land reptiles (Dmo- 
eauria) of the secondary period. His investi¬ 
gations were made in the Kimmcridge clay 
of the Dorset cliff's and upon the Wealden 
reptiles of the cliffs of Brook and its neigh¬ 
bourhood in the Isle of Wight. 

[Personal knowledge; prirate information ; 
Sntish Medical Journal, 1606, ii. 451; Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Royal Society, vol. Iviii. 1896.1 

D’A. P. 

HUMPHRY, Sin GEORGE MURRAY 
(1820-1896), Burgeon, born at Sudbury in 
SuSblk on 18 July 1820, was third qon of 
William Wood Humphry, barrister-at-law 
and distributor of stamps for Suffolk. He 
was educated at the grammar schools of Sud¬ 
bury and Dedham, and in 1836 he was ap¬ 
prenticed to J. G. Crosse, surgeon to the 
iTorfolk end Norwich Hospital. In 1830 he 
left Norwich and entered as a student at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital in London, where 
he came under the influence of Peter Mere 
Latham [q.vj, William Lawrencefb.T.], end 
(Sir) James Paget [q.v. Suppl.] He passed 
the first M.B. examination at the London 
University in 1840, obtaining the gold medal 
in anatomy and phyeiobgy, but he never pre¬ 
sent ed himself for the final examination. He 
was admitted a member of the Royal Col¬ 
lege of Surgeons of England on 19 Nov. 1841, 
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and on 13 May 1842 he became a licentiate 
of the Society of Apothecaries. In the same 
year three of the surgeons at Adden* 
broobe’s Hospital, Cambridge, resigned their 
office, and on 81 Oct. 1843 ‘Mr. Ilumfrey’ 
was placed third out of six candidates in a 
contested election for the vacant posts, This 
appointment made him the youngest hos¬ 
pital surgeon in England, and he at once 

t_j.* ri__1 _- 


teaebing in surgery. In 1847 bo wtia invited 
to act as deputy to the professor of anatomy, 
and ho gave the lectures and demonstrations 
upon human anatomy from 1847 to 186U. 
lie entered himsolf a fellow-commoner at 
Downing Golloge in 1847, graduating M.B. in 
1852 and M.D. m 1869. After the retirement 
of the Rev. Dr. "William Clark, professor of 
human and comparative anatomy, in 1866, 
tho duties of the chair woro recast, and 
Humphry was eloBl('d professor of human 
anatomy in the university. 11 o hold this 
office until 1883, when ho resigned it lor the 
newly founded but unpaid professorship of 
surgery. In 18(10 ho siiocooded Professor 
(afterwards Sir) (Joorgo Edward Paget [q.v.], 
who was then oleototl president of tho coun¬ 
cil, as tho roprosonlHlivo of tho university of 
Cambridge on tho General Medical Council. 
In 1880 ho doliverod tlio Redo lecture before 
tho university of Cambridge, taking |Mau, 
Past, Presont, and Puturo’ as tho subject of 
his address, lie sorvi<d on tho council of 
the senate of tlie univei-sily, he was an hono¬ 
rary follow of Downing, and in 1881 ho was 
electod a professoriol fellow of King's Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge. 

At tbo Royal College of Surgeons of Eng¬ 
land Humphry filled all the ollioes which Ixis 
Xihysical slrongl h and his deroLion to tho uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge would jiormit. Eloclcd 
a follow on 2(1 Aug. 1844, wJien ho was still 
a year below the statutory ago, ho served as 
a member of tho council from 180 Ho 1>S81, 
was Arris and Galo lootiiror on auiU omy and 
physiology from 1871 to 1878, a membi>r of t ho 
court of oxaminors from 1877 to 1887, and 
Hunterian orator in 1870. I lo duclinod to be 
nominated for tho offices of vico-preHidont 
and piosident. 

He was elootod a E.R.S. in 1859, and be 
served on tho council of this soeioljr 1870-1. 
He was long a member of tho Drilish Medi- 
oal Association, acting tirst as secretary and 
afterwards as president of the Cambridge 
and Huntingdon branch. Ho delivered the 
address in surgery at the gonernl meeting 
held at Cambridge in I860, presided in the 
section of anatomy and physiology at tho 
"Worcoslor meeting in 1882, and was presi¬ 
dent of the wholo association at the Cam- 




arohiteoture of the human bodv a. ^ 
of the Eullorian course at theSoyal l^ 
tution of London. He took an 
m the formation of the Cambrics llE 
Society, and for some time was preaMaJf 
He presided at the annual meeting, ofS; 
Sanitary Society of Great Britam: held h 
T Glaagow ia 1 ® 

In 1887 he was the first president of the 
Anatomicol Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and he served as president of tha 
Pathological Society of London dmineth! 
years 1891-3. He was knighted in isli 
Pliimphry died at his residonce, Qrm 
Lodge, on 34 Sopt. 1896, and is buried at the 
Mill I,oad oomolory, Cambridge. A bust bv 
Wiles was prosonted to Addenbrooko'a Hoi 
pitttl by the vico-ohancellor of theuniTersitT 
A por( roit by Mr. W. W. Oulees, R.A,, hanra 

in tho FitzwilliamMuseum, andhasbeenen- 

grpod. A portrait by Miss K. M. Huniphij, 
paintud on tho occasion of tbe enrolment of 
Professor Humphry as afreemon of hianathe 
town, is in the publio hall at Sudbury, Sul- 
folk, 


llo married, in September 1840, Maty, 
daughter of Daniel Robert McNob, surgeon, 
of ]!lppitig, by whom he had a daughter and 
ono son, Mr. Alfred Paget Humphry, senior 
esquire bedell of the university ot 
bridge. 

Beginning as a general practitioner with¬ 
out a practice, poor and without influence, 
Humphry bocaino tho most influential man 
in tho university of Cambridge, and con¬ 
verted its itisiguiflcaiit medical school into 
ono wliioh is world-ionowned. Before all 
things he was a scioiitiflo man and a col¬ 
lector. The Mufloum of Anatomy and Su> 
gicnl Pathology engrosBod much at bin at- 
iKiiiUoii, and many of his holidays were 
spout in journoys designed expressly to 
Bocuro spocimons to fill its shelves. As sn 
anatomist ho was one of the earliest workeis 
wlio attorn])! 0(1 to bring human anatomy 
into line with tho growing science of nlo^ 
phology. lie was a good and auccessM 
surgeon, though a great operation was a 
sevoro trial to him. He was the first in 
England lo remove suocoaafully a tumour 
from the male bladder, and one of the fat 
to advocate the advantages to be derired 
from the suprapubic method, He bad so 
amusements and was sparing in nU that con- 
corned his own indulgence, but he was moat 
hospitable and in large matters profusely 
generous. Having begun poor, he ended 
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TT gg .yyas full of research and resource, 

inVeenerallf succeeded in getting his own 

TfavVthis aims were unselfish and were 
Jlvfays directed to the improvement of his 

^^imphw’s works were: 1. ‘ A Treatise 
the !&aman Skeleton, including the 
Joints ’ Cambridge, 1868,8voj an important 
work containing the results of original re¬ 
search in several directions. The excellent 
nintpa hv which the hook is illustrated were 
town by his wife. 3. 'On the Coagula¬ 
tion of the Blood in the Venous System 
daring Life,’ Cambridge, 1869, 8vo; of this 
Euhie^ he had had painful ex^rience dur¬ 
ing ms own iUnesses. 3. ‘The Human Foot 
(tno the Human Hand,’ Cambridge and 
London, 1861, 12mo. 4. ‘ Observations in 
Myology,’ Cambridge and London, 1872, 
8to. 6' ' Cambridge: the Town, University, 
and Colleges,’ Cambridge, 188Q, ISmoi a 
very excellent little guide book. 7. 'Old 
Age: the Results of Information received 
respecting nearly Nine Hundred Persons 
who had attained the Age of Eighty Years, 
including Seventy-four Centenarians.’ Cam- 
iridga, 1 to 9. JIumphrjr was also founder 
and co-editor (with Sir William Turner, 
M.D.) of the ‘Journal of Anatomy and 
Physiology,’ Cambridge and London, 1866. 

[Personal knowledgo ; private information ; 
Trans Eoyal Mad. and Chirnrg. Soe. 1807, vol. 
lux., St. B.irtholomew'b Hospital Reports, 

1896, vol. xnii.] D’A. P. 

hungerford, Mbs. MARGARET 
WOLFE (1866 P-1897), novelist, eldest 
daughter of Canon FitzjohnStaimus Hamil¬ 
ton, vicar-choral of Robb Cathedral and rector 
of Ross, CO, Cork, was born about 1866, and 
educated in Ireland. Her early home was at 
St Brenda’s, co. Cork. She married, flret, 
Edward Argles, a Dublin solicitor, by whom 
she had three daughters; and, secondly, 
Mr. Thomas H. Hungerford, by whom she 
had two sons and one daughter. She died 
of typhoid fever at Bandon on 24 Jan. 

1897. ^ 

Mrs. Hungerford wrote over thirty novels 
dealing with the more frivolous aspocts of 
modern societv. They had a great vogue in 
their day. The first, ‘Phyllis,’ appeared in 
1877; the most popular of all was perhaps 
‘ Molly Bawn ’ (1878). Most of the hooks 
appeared anonymously, but a few bore the 
pseudonym ‘ The Duchess.’ Her plots ore 
poor and conventional, but she possessed the 
laculty of reproducing faithfully the tone of 
contemporary society. 

[Allihono’s Diet'., Suppl. ii. 872; Times, 
26 Jan 1897.] E. L. 


HUNT, ALFRED WILL IAM (1880- 
1896), landscajpe painter, bom at Liveipool 
on lo Nov. 1830, was the seventh child, and 
the only son who survived infancy, of the 
painter Andrew Hunt [q. v.l by his marriage 
with 8arah Sanderson. He was educated 
at the Liveipool collegiate school, and gained 
a scholarship at Corpus Ohristi College, Ox¬ 
ford, in 1848. In 1851 he won the Newdi- 
gate prize for English verse, the subject being 
‘ Nineveb,’ and he graduated B.A. in 1862. 
In 1853 he was elected to a fellowship at his 
college, which he resigned on his marriage in 
1861. In 1882 the college paid him the com¬ 
pliment of electing him an honorary fellow. 

He had painted since the age of eight 
under his father’s instruction, and had spent 
his vacations during his school and college 
days in sketching from nature in Scotland, 
Cumberland, Wales, and Devonshire, and 
in 1850 on the Rhine. He had exhibited 
drawings at a very early age at the Liver¬ 
pool Academy, of which he became a member 
in 1860, and later at the Portland Gallery 
in London. At Oxford he was deeply im¬ 
pressed by the writings of John Ruskin and 
by the art of Turner, James Wyatt, the 
weU-known print-seller in the High Street, 
purchased his drawiugSj though not on a 
liberal scale of remuneration, and encouraged 
him to adopt painting as a profession. Hunt 
hesitated for a time between an academic 
I and an artistic career, lie was a good 
scholar, a clear and ready speaker, and took 
much interest in politics as well as literal 
tuie; but he was first and foremost an artist, 
and Wyatt turned the scale in 1864 by 
giving him a commission to go to Wales and 
paint as much as he could. In that year he 
exhibited a picture ,' "Wastdale Head 6 om 
Styhead Fuss, Cumberland,’ at the Eoyal 
Academy, and two years later a small oil- 
painting by him, ‘ Llyn Idwal, Carnarvon- 
sbire,’ was hung on the line. It was much 
praised by RusMn, and was followed by 
other landscapes. These, however, were too 
much in the pre-Raphaelite manner to find 
favour with the hanging committee. In 

1867 his pictures were badly hung, and in 

1868 an elaborate work, ‘ The Track of an 
Old-World Glacier,’ was refused. Ruskin 
protested vehemently in his notes on the 
Academy against the treatment ofHunt| but 
his combative chompionsbip did the painter 
little ^ood in official circles. Hunt was at 
this tune in close touch with the pre- 
Baphaelites, though not a member of the 
brotherhood, and he was one of the original 
members of the Hogarth Club. He exhibited 
at the Academy each year &om 1869 to 1862, 
hut his pictures were badly hung, and after 
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that time persistently refused, till he ceased 
to send them in. This discpura^ement 
caused him almost to abandon oil-painting, 
though he was no less gifted in the use of 
oils than in that of water-colours. In 1862 
he was unanimously elected an associate of 
the Old Water-colour Society, to which he 
became a regular contributor. He was 
elected a full member in 1804. For about 
seven years he worked in water-colours only, 
but in 1870 he again evbibited an oil-jpainting 
at the Hoyal Academy, and continued to 
do so occasionally till within a few years of 
his death, llis contributions amounted in 
all to thirty-seven. At the gallery in PaU 
Mall East he eithibited more than three 
hundred water-colours, and these represent 
only a small proportion of his life’s work, 
for he Was a rapid though a very careful 
worker. lie devoted much time and energy 
to the service of the Eoyal Water-colour 
Society, as it has been called since 1881; 
this advance and the prosperity which the 
society has enjoyed in recent years were duo 
in some measure to Hunt’s exertions. He 
was a trustee of the society from 1879 on¬ 
wards, and acted as deputy-president in 1888. 
IIo was largely instrumental in organising 
the Art Club, for social meetings and tem¬ 
porary loan exhibitions, in oonneotion with 
tho society, which was formed in 1883. 

After his marriage in 1861 Hunt lived 
for a time at Durham, but in 1863 he came 
to London and took a houso, 1 Tor Villas 
(afterwards called 10 Tor Gardens), Camp- 
den Hill, Kensington, which had been occu¬ 
pied previously by Mr. James Clarke Hook 
and Mr. Ilolmnu Hunt. T’his was his resi¬ 
dence during the remainder of his life, and 
he died there on 3 May 1896. A line and 
representative loan collection of his works 
was exhibited in the following yoar at tho 
private ^llorv of tho Hurlington Fine Arts 
Club. Exhibitions had been held in lus 
lifetime at tho Qrosveuor Gallery and in 
the rooms of the Fine Art Society in New 
Jlond Street (1884). 

On 16 Nov. 1861 Hunt married Margaret, 
second daughter of James liaiuo [q. v.] Mrs. 
Hunt, who, witli throe daughters, survived 
him, wrote several novels. 

Hunt painted much at Durham, on the 
Toes, and at Whithy and other places on tho 
north-east coast of England, but also on tho 
Thames (Sonning, Pangbourno, Windsor, 
&e.), in Scotland and Wmes, in Switzerland, 
on the Ithine and Moselle, and in Italy, Sicily, 
and Greece, during a tour of nine months 
in 1869-70. Hu visited America and painted | 
tho Falls of Niagara in a season of exceptional 
drought. IIo was a devoted disciple,^ut by 



and was no less diligent m the 


of nature than in acquirin 
teehnioalities of lus art. He took » ™ 
high view of the funotion of the artist, 
had a deep and reverent love for the beauty 
of the world as a manifestation of the dhw 
Ills smeore and modest work, inspiredTr 
an aim so spiritual, did not show tc adysTl 
tags in a mixed exhibition, and faded tn 
attract the attention it deserved, especially 
at the Academy; but his raputatioawitb 
coUeclors and good judges of art stand, 
high, and is certain to increase. Most of 
his pictures are in private hands s'Windsm 
Cnstle’_( 1880 ) is in the Tate Gallery, and 
‘ Working Late’ (exhibited m 1873) is in 
tho Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. 

[Times, C May 1806, Daily Graphic, 7 Itay 
1806; Illnstralod London Nows, 16Mayl8J6 
with portrait; Atlienoanm, 9 May 1808, Cata- 
loguo of Exhibition iit Burlington Fine Aiu 
Club, with introdnotion by Cosmo Monkhonse 
other exhibition catalogues; Qrayea’s Diet rf 
Artists; privato information.] 0. D. 

HUNTER, ROBERT (1828-1897),!^. 
oographer, theologian, and missionary, bom 
ot Nowburgh, Fifeshire, on 3 Sept. 1828, was 
spii of John M, Hunter, a native of IVig- 
townshirc, and Agnes Strickland of Ulveis- 
ton, Lancashire. Ills father was a ooUectoi 
in her inajoety’s excise. Hunter studied at 
Marisohal College, Aherdoeu, where he gta- 
dilatedM.A,in 1641. Hereceivedanappomt- 
ment in connection with education m Ber¬ 
muda and resided there for two years. On 
account of his work as a naturalist while 
in Bermuda he attracted the attention and 
elicited tho warm commendation of Sit 
William J acksoii Hooker [q. v.] of Ksw, and 
of Sir Richard Owen [q. v.J, both of whom 
advised him to devote himself to biaueka 
of natural science. Hunter, however, pre¬ 
ferred to continue his studies for the mini¬ 
stry of the free church of Scotland, and, 
having attended the requisite theological 
classes in Edinburgh, he was licensed as a 
preacher of the free chm'ch. On 23 Oct. 
1840 he was ordained colleague of Stephen 
Hislop [q.v.] of the free church mission at 
Nagpore, Central India. He gave nine years 
of distinguished service to the educational 
and evangelistic advancement of that popu¬ 
lous district, and while doing so made several 
important discoveries in geologkel science. 
But failure of health compelled him in 1856 
to return home, He subsequently^ assisted 
Alexander Duff [q.v.] in forming missionary 
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associations in the free church, and from 
1864 to 1806 he vraa resident tutor m the 
toologioal college of the preshy terian church 
of BnwMd in London. 

The remainder of Himter’e life was de- 
Toted mainly to literary work. For seven- 
teen years he was engaged in editing the 
»Encyclop®dio Dictionary,’ published in 
1889 , and reissued in 1896 by the proprietor 
of the ‘Daily Chronicle’ as ‘ Lloyd’s Ency- 
clopffidio Dictionary.’ Sir Richard Owen 
called it ‘ a colossal work.’ It is a monu¬ 
ment of wide knowledge, clear arrangement, 
and judicious condensation. He also pub- 
Ishedthe 'Sunday School Teacher's Bible 
llannal’ (1898h now known os Cassell’s 
‘Concise Bible Dictionary’ (1894), and was 
a frequent contributor to the ' British and 
Foteim Evangelical Review ’ and other reli- 
rioBS journals and periodicals of the day. 

“ While engaged in literary work Hunter 
also continued to render good service in 
eTan°'elistic work in London, lie founded 
the ‘Victoria Docks Sunday school and 
church in connection with the presbyterian 
church of England, and for over twen^ 
years conducted religious services at Seward- 
atone, near Tottenham. 

The university of Aberdeen conferred the 
degree of LL.D. upon Hunter in 1883. He 
VOS also a feUow of the (Geological Society, 
a member of the British Archseological So¬ 
ciety, and was connected with other learned 
bodies. He wae a man of vast learning, of 
extensive sclentiflo attainments, and of great 
application—a man, too, of a humble, gentle, 
and retiring disposition and of genuine piety. 
He died on 26 Feh. 1897 at his residence in 
Epping Foreet. An earnest preacher of the 
«spel and a devoted missionary, ha will 
he specially remembered oe on experienced 
scientist and a skilful lexicographer. 

Besidee the works already mentioned. 
Hunter puhliahed; 1. 'History of India,' 
1663, 2. 'History of the Missions of the 
Free Ohuroh of Scotland in India and Africa,’ 
1878. 

[Infotmatlon chiefly from the Eoy. W. Hume 
EUiot, Bamsbottom, by whom a memoir of 
Snnter is to be published shortly; In the Srit. 
Hus. Oat, Hunter’s works are ascribed to two 
different persons.] T. B, I. 

HUNTER, WILLIAM ALEXANDER 
(1844-1898), lawyer, bom in Aberdeen on 
8 May 1844, wi^s the eldest son of James 
Honten granite merchant, by his wife, Mar¬ 
garet Boddie of Aberdeen. He wae edii- 
cated at the grammar eohool and at the uni- 
veraity of Aberdeen. He entered the uni- 
versitp at the age of sixteen, with a high 
place m the bursary competition. In 1882- 


1868 he was first prizeman in logic, moral 
philosophy, Christian evidences, botany, 
and chemistry, end in 1364 graduated as 
M.A. with ' the highest honours ’ in mental 
philosophy and in natural science. Be¬ 
sides several prizes he gained the Ferguson 
scholarship in mental philosophy, and the 
Murray seWorship awarded by the univer¬ 
sity after a Competitive examination in all the 
subjects of the arts curriculum. With 
this successful record he was encouraged to 
read for the bar, and entered the Middle 
Temple in 1665, After taking numerous 
exhibitions awarded by the ceuscil of legal 
education, and passing his examinations 
with firs^class honours, he was called to 
the English bar in 1867, and joined the 
south-eastem circuit. 

For some years Hunter’s work was almost 
i entirely educational. In 1868 he gained 
I the ‘nroxime accessit Shaw fellowship’ 
in phuosophy, whitdi, like the Ferguson, 

' is open to graduates of all Scottish univer¬ 
sities. Shortly afterwards he took the 
BlackweU prize for the best essay on the 
philosophy of Leibnitz, and on 7 Aug. 1869 
was appointed professor of Roman law at 
I University College, London. His class was 
I never lai^,_ but he devoted much lime to 
the preparation of his lectures, and elabo¬ 
rated a logical arrangement of tbe subject, 
which afterwards appeared in hie text- 
' hooks. In 1878 he resigned the chair of 
Roman law, and on 2 Nov, was appointed 
professor of jnrisprudence in the same 
collie. Ills lectures on this subject during 
the mur years he held the chair contained 
much valuable criticism of Austen and 
other writers, but the matter was not pub¬ 
lished except in a few magazine articles. 
Under the mfiuence of John Stuart Mill he 
took an active part in the agitation for the 
political enfranchisement of women, and 
aided in obtaining for them opportunities of 
higher education. In 1876, following the 
example of Professor John Eliot Coirues 
[q, V.], he admitted women to his class in 
Roman law, and extended to them the same 
privilege when he afterwards became pro¬ 
fessor of jurisprudence. In 1882 he resigned 
bis chair of jurisprudence at University 
College, and in the same year received the 
degree of LL.D. from the university of 
Aberdeen, While professor at University 
College Hunter acted from time to time as 
exammsr in Roman law and jurisprudence at 
the university of London, and he wrote on 
softial and political subjects in the 'Ex¬ 
aminer ’ and other newepwers. He was for 
five years editor of the ‘ Weekly Diiroatch,’' 
Ih 1876 ke wrote a pamphlet on the ‘ Law of’ 
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Master and Servant,’ and gave much atten¬ 
tion to the interpretation of the law as it 
aflected labour disputes. On retiring from 
his chair at University Oollega in 1882 
Hunter gave whatever time was not occupied 
in professional pursuits to political contro¬ 
versy. In conjunction with his friend, 
.tames Barclay, M.P. for Forfarshire, he took 
part in the attempts then being made by 
English and Scottish tenant farmers to ob¬ 
tain compensation for improvements. He 
also took up in the same interest the question 
of railway rates, and succeeded in obtaining 
important improvements in restrictions on 
charges and in the classification of goods 
and rates. He collected some materials for 
a work on private bill legislation, but this 
was never completed. 

In 1886 Hunter was elected member of 

S arliament for the north division of Aber- 
een by a majority of 8,000 over the con¬ 
servative candidate. Ilis friendship with 
Charles Bradlangh [q. v. Suppl.] and his 
intimate acquainlanoe witli natives from In¬ 
dia who had passed through his hands as law 
students liad familiarised him with Indian 
questions, and on 21 Jan. 1886 ho began his 
career in ibo Ilonso of Commons by moving 
an amendment to the address expressing re¬ 
gret that the revenues of India had been 
applied to defrav the expenses of the military 
operations in Ava without the consent of 
parliament. This was withdrawn at Glad¬ 
stone’s suggestion. 

At the general election in the same year 
Hunter declared himself in favour of home 
rule, and was returned for North Aberdeen 
unopposed. In 1888 he was appointed by 
the council oflegal education render in Homan 
low, international low, ond jurisprudenco. 
Next year the government, when legislating 
on locol government in Scotland, appro¬ 
priated probate duty to the payment of the 
fees of children taking the three lowest stan¬ 
dards in elementary spools. In 1890 Hunter 
saw the chance of completely freeing ele¬ 
mentary education from the payment of fees, 
and urged that the increase in the duties, 
which the government then imposed on 
spirits, should pay the fees in elementary 
schools on the standards abovo the three 
lowest. This he succeeded in carrying, and 
thus secured wholly free elementary educa¬ 
tion for Scotland. For this service he re¬ 
ceived the freedom of his native city in 1890. 
On 27 Jan. 1891 Hunter moved that the 
resolution refusing permission to Bradlaugh 
to take the oath or make ailirmation should 
be expunged from the records of the House 
of Commons, and this was carried without 
a division. He had always been interested 


m old age pensions, which he waartTT’ 
to press upon the attention of n&rWt' 
and gave valuable assistance to fh„? 

to bring forwardafL 
But his health was rapidlvfaihM™!^’ 
seldom intervened in deLte^ durkl’hh^^* 
maining years in parliament. In 
was re-elected as member for Ncrth Aw 
deen by a majority of 8,648, but retired 
parliament in the following yeor*™!^? 
the 6t.ite of his health. On the reemi ^ 
dation of Mr. A. J. Balfour he was aS 
tt civil list pension of 2001. He HiJr 
21 July 1^8 at Cults in Aberdeenshire " 
Hunters most important work wasM 
Systematic and Ilislorioal Exposition 
Homan Law in the order of a Code embodv- 
ing the Institutes of Gains and of JustWaJ 
translated into English by J. A. Cross,’ W 
2nd edit, enlarged, 1886. The 
chief oharacterisLio of this work was its 
order of arrangement, which was based on 
that recommended by Bentham for a civil 
code. Under the head of' contracts ’ some 
important criticisms of Maine’s theory of the 
origin of Stipulatio are given, and under 
‘ ownership ’ a now theory respeotmg hona 
fide Possessio is put for war'd entirely opposed 
^ that of Savigny. The ‘Introduction to 
Homan Law,’ which appesa-ed in 1880 (Srd 
ed. 1886), was a smaller work contaimg 
such parts of the subject os students required 
for pass examinations. 

Beeidee the above works Hunter pnb- 
liehed ‘ The Trial of Muluk Chand for the 
Murder of hie own Child: a Komancs of 
Oriminol Administrotion in Bengal. With 
an Introduction by W. A. Hunter, LL.D.. 
M.P.,’ 1888. 

[Personal knowledge.] E. 0, 

HUNTER, Sib WILLIAM TOSON 
(1840-1900), Indian civilian, historian, and 
publicist, was boru on 16 July 18W. Hie 
fatbor was Andrew Galloway Hunter, a 
Glasgow manufacturer, wbo came from Ben- 
holm in Boxhnrghehire. His mother, Isa¬ 
bella, was a younger sister of James Wilson 
(1806-1860) Ri. v.], and he was thus con¬ 
nected with Walter Bagohot [q. v.], who- 
married a daughter of James Wilson, He 
was educated at Glasgow, first at the aca¬ 
demy and afterwards at the university, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1800. He then spent 
some months in study at Paris and Bonn, 
acquiring (among other things) a uaefal 
knowledge of Sanskrit, .^t the open com¬ 
petition for the Indian civil service in 1861, 
he came out at the head of the list. 

On arriving in India in November 1862 
Hunter was posted to the lower provinces of 
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Beneal* appointment was that of Mayo placed Hunter on special duty ' to 

magistrate and collector in the re- eubmit a comprehensiTe scheme for imising 
m^diatrict of Birhhum. Here, in addition the information already collected, forpre- 
to his official duties, he ransacked old records scribing the principles according to which 
and collected local traditions, in order to oh- all local gazetteers are in future to he pre- 
tain matenals for ]fublioation. It is oharac- pared, and for the consolidation into one 
teristicalikeofWs industry and his ambition ^vork of the whole of the materials that 
. literary venture took the form, may he available.’ This task occupied the 

* not of ft slight magazine article, hut of a next twelve years of Hunter’s life. His first 
« jonsidetable historical work, intended to he duty was to travel over the whole of India, 

* thsPiecuisorofaseries, entitled‘The Annals so as to put himself into communication 
of Uural Bengal.’ On its jmbhcation in with the local officials, and see things with 
1863 this was received _ with universal his own eyes. These tours, often repeated, 
edogTi i* imniediotely recognised gave him an acquaintance with every corner 
that ladia had now found a voice to moke of the peninsula such as few others could 

‘ the dry details of administration not only boast. As was to he expected, he encoun- 
intelligihle hut attractive. The hook has tered some opposition and not a little per- 
since passed through six editions. In 1872 sonol criticism, directed chiefly against the 
followed a yet more important work, in two nniformsystemof speUingplace-uames which 
relumes, on‘Orissa,’a province which will it was necessary to introduce. Buthisen- 
slways he interesting for its far-famed temple thusiasm and diplomacy finally triumphed 
of Jngannath, and which at that time had over all obstacles. The Hunterian com- 
drawn special notice as the scene of a disas- promise, based upon a transliteration of ver- 
trous famine. .Mother publication of these nocular names, without any diacritical marks 
early days was ‘A Comparative Dictionary but with a concession to the old spelling of 
' of the Non-Aryan Languages of India and places that have become historical, has gra- 
High Asia’ (1808), being a glossary of ISO dually won acceptance even in English news- 
dialects based mainly upon the collections papers. 

formed by Brian Houghton Hodgson [q. v. In September 1871 the new post of 
Suppl.], with a political dissertation on the director-general of statistics to the govem- 
relations of the Indian government with the meat of India was created for Hunter, who 
aboriginal tribes. Of this work it should was further privileged to spend long periods 
be observed that the author subsequently in England tor the greater convemence of 
withdrew some of the linguistic inductions, the work. In addition to supervising the 
and went so far os to describe it ns one ' for local editors and drawing up the scheme ol 
which my opportunities and my knowledge the ‘ Imperial Gazetteer,^ he took upon him- 
were then ina^uate.' self Bengal, the largest and least known 

Meanwhile, lE^ter had been selected by province in India, and also Assam, which 
Lord Mayo to organise perhaps the most then formed_ an integral port of Bengal, 
gigantic literary enterprise that has ever ‘The Statistical Accoimt of Bengal' was 
been undertaken by any government—a star published in twenty volumes between 1876 
tistical survey of the Indian empire, such and 1877. The city of Calcutta is omitted, 
as Sir John Sinclair [q. v.] attempted one but the last volume contains a valuable 
hundred years ago for Scotland. At this appendix on fishes and plants. 'The Sta- 
distance of time m is difficult to realise the tistical Account of Assam’ followed, in two 
density of the ignorance that then prevailed volumes, in 1870. The other local gazetteers 
wi^ regard to the fundamental facts upon compiled in India raise the total number of 
wMch good administration must he based, volumes to 128, aggregating 60,000 pages. 
No general census had been taken, and the Meanwhile the task of condensing this 
wildest estimates of population found ac- enormous mass of material into ‘The Im- 
ceptance. Each of the provinces remained perioIGozetteeroflndia’was going on apace, 
iswted in respect of its knowledge of the The first edition, in nine volumes, appeared 
rest, and the supreme government possessed in 1881; and a second edition, whicn was 
no information to enable it to exercise the augmented to fourteen volumes, incorpo- 
dttty of supervision or (if need should arise rating the latest statistios and the results of 
incaseofiWine) of assistance. 8o far bock the census of 1881, appeared in 1886-7. It 
as 1867 the government had resolved that a is not too much to say that this wiU rank 
gazetteer should he prepared for each of the among the monumental works of reference 
twelve great provinces of India. Bat there which our generation has produced, _Himter, 
was no guarantee for uniformity in the exc- of course, did not accomplish aU this eingle- 
cution of the .work. In July 1869 Lord handed. Among his many gifts was tnat 
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of getting tlieii' best work out of bis assis¬ 
tants, wno were content to merge them- 
selves in his identity. But his was the 
mind that planned the whole, and^ his the 
energy that caused it to appear with such 

E romptitude. The stamp of his own special 
andiwork may be found in the article on 
* India,’ which was reissued in 1805 in a 
revised form under the title of ‘ The Indian 
Empire; its Peoples, Ilistoiv, and Pro¬ 
ducts,’ forming a volume or 863 pages. 
Here he has given a summary of his opinions 
about many vexed questions in the ethnical 
and religious historv of early India, which 
he had at one time hoped to treat at greater 
length, Specially valuable is the account 
given from original sourcee of the growth of 
Christianity in Southern India. A conden¬ 
sation of this important work for school 
use, entitled ' A Brief History of the Indian 
Peoples’ (18801, has sold to the number of 
some hundred thousand copies, and has been 
translated into five vernacular languages. 

In 1881, after the first edition of the 
‘Imperial Ghizotteer’ had passed through 
the press, Hunter returned to India as on 
additional member of tho governor-general’s 
council. This appointment, which is equi¬ 
valent to a soat in the legislature, was twice 
renewed, making a term of six years. Dur¬ 
ing this period his most important duty was 
to preside over the commiesion on educa¬ 
tion, appointed in 1883 to regulate the diver¬ 
gent eysteme that had grown up in the 
several provinces. The report of the com¬ 
mission, draflod bvHunter’s hand and almost 
wholly accepted by the government, marks 
a new departure in tho inoreased attention 
paid to the elementary instruction of the 
mosses, and in tho recognition of private en- 
terpriso, whether displayed by missionaries 
or by the people themselvoe. All subsequent 
improvement in education hasboen upon tho 
lines of this report. Hunter was also a 
member of the commission on finance that 
sat in 1886, and he was sent to England 
in 1884 to givo evidence before a couimilteo 
of the House of Gommous on Indian rail¬ 
ways. Another post that he filled was that 
of vice-chancellor of the uuiversify of Cal¬ 
cutta (1886). 

In 1887 llimter finally retired from the 
service at the early age of forty-soven, to 
deyoto the romoinder of hie life to working 
up the materials he had accumulated for a 
great history of India. During his previous 
visits to Great Britain he had resided at 
Edinburgh, where he went so far as to build 
himself a house, which afterwards passed 
into the occupation of Professor John Stuart 
Blackie [q. v. Suppl.] He now resolved to 


settle at Oxford. 

in the city and bemg mitratSf 
demical life, he bought a plot of gioS 
about three miles out on theEynsham 
on the slope of the Witham Wooik com 
monding a view alongthe Valley oftheUmw 
Thames. Here he built a comfortable ho^ 
which he called Oaken Holt, with accom 
modation for his library and also for hi' 
horses and his dogs. The superabundanc! 
of his energy found vent in many forms 
ospeoiolly in travel; but he never allowed 
pleasure to interfere with work. In forma 
times he had written much for the' Calcutta 
Englishman.’ He now became a reinila; 
contributor to tbe ‘ Times,’where his weekU 
articlos on Indian ailairs exercised great in. 
fluenoe. One of the first things that he did 
after settling at Oxford was to arrange with 
the delegates of the Clarendon Press for the 
publication of a scries of little volumes called 
‘ The Eulers of India.’ These were intended 
as histoi'ioal retrospects rather thanpeisoi^ 
biographies, their object being to awaken 
popular interost in the spectacle affotMh) 
the gradual gprowth of our eastern empire. 
Ho opened the scries, which now consists of 
twenty-oifihi volumes, with a model memoir 
on the administration of Lord Dalhousie 
(1800), and followed it up with‘LordMayo,’ 
condonsod from a l'ull-1 ength biography which 
ho had previously written in two volumes 
(1876). 'That biography of Lord Mayo is 
iiotahlo for containing an admirable analysis 
of the machinery of tho supreme government 
in India which controls the local administra¬ 
tions. In a book entitled ' Bombay, 1885 to 
1890 ’ (1893), Hunter supplemeuted this by 
a detailed examination of the administiatioa 
of tho 'Western Presidency, under the go¬ 
vernorship of Lord Eeay, He had at one 
time hoped to write the life of Su Bartle 
ifrore [q.v.], tho greatest of recent governors 
of Bonibny; but this project fell through. 
Instead, ho took up the biography of Brian 
Houghton Hodgson, the veteran orientalist, 
who had first aroused his interest in the races 
and languages of India. Other pablicatioas 
of this period were ‘ The Old Missionary’ 
(1896), an idyll which makes one regret that 
ho did not more often indulge his hghter 
vein; and ‘The Thaokeroys in India’ (1897), 
which is worthy of its subject. Ho also com¬ 
piled a bibliography of books about India, 
which, out of the abundance of bis own 
library, ho contributed to James Samuelson’s 
‘ India Past and Present’ (1890). 

All these books, and not a few others, 
might he called ‘Chips from an Anglo- 
Indian Workshop.’ They represent the 
overflow of his literary activity, while ms 
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mind was none the less bent on executing oeptional distinction of M.A, by decree of 
’• the project of a history of India, which ha convocation, which earned with it full rights 

I i„j*forjned long aeo during his first years of suffrage. Oamhridgeinadahimanhonorary 

of service in Birbliuni. How thorough LL.D. in 1887. He was a vice-president of 

- Tvere his early researches may he seen from the Royal Asiatic Society, and member of 

the three volumes of ‘ Bengal MS, Records,’ many learned bodies both in England and on 

I which he calendared at that time, though the continent. He was also proud of being 

ho did not publish them till 1894, with a elected by his neighbours as county coun- 

disaertation on the permanent settlement, cillor for the Cumnor division of Berkshire. 
He also compiled a catalogue of380 historical On 4 Deo. 1883 Hunter married Jessie, 

- manuscripts in the library of the India daughter of Thomas Murray (1793-1872) 

office. Hunter was not destined to carry v.] She accompanied him in many of 

i ] 0 J ori gina l design to completion. He was his journeys, and shared his literary toils. 

I reluctantly compelled to realise that no She survived him, together with two sons, 

1 individual, however laborious, could compass of whom the elder ioined the army, 

i the entire field. He therefore abandoned Lady Hunter edited essays by Hunter 

j (tie early period of Hindu and Muhammadan under the title ‘The India of the Queen,’ 

: jmasties, and devoted himself to tracing 1903, with introduction by E. H. Skrme. 

the growth of British dominion, This [Private information.] J. S. 0. 

Hmited design, on tho scale sketched out by HUTTON, RICHARD HOLT (1826- 

the author, would have filled five volumes. 1897), theologian, journalist and man oi 
Only one appeared in his lifetime (1899), letters, horn at Leeds on 2 June 1626, wa> 
which barely opens the subject, for it stops the grandson of Joseph Hutton (1706-1866), 
with the massacre of Amboyna in 1623, Unitarian minister of Eustace Street congrs- 
b^ore the English company had founded its gation, Dublin, and the third son of Joseph 
first settlements on the mainland of Indio, llutton (1790-1860), Unitarian minister at 
X second volume, oontinuing the narrative Mill Hill chapel, Leeds. His mother was 
to the close of the seventeenth century, was Su«anuah Grindal, eldest daughter of John 
published in November 1900. The sample Holt of Nottingham. In 1886 his father re- 
given is sufBcient to enable us to realise moved to Loudon to become the minister of 
what the hulk would have been, and how the congregation at Oorter Lone. Richard 
groat the loss caused by the author’s prema- was educated at University College School 
ture death. By his painstaking invest ig atiou and at Univeisity College, under Augustus De 
of contemporary documents, often hidden in hlorgan [q, v.], graduatmg B.A. in 1845 and 
Portuguese and Dutch archives. Hunter M.A. in 1849, and obtaining the gold medal 
satisfied the most austere standard of an for philosophy besides high distinction in 
historian's duty. By his wide generalisations mathematios. At University College he be- 
andhie recognition of the influence exorcised came intimate with. Walter Bagehot [q. v.], 
by national character and soa power, he -when neither was more then seventeen, 
sWs himself a representative of the modem T'hey both delighted in discussing their sub- 
school of historical writing. The vigour jects of study, and Hutton relates how on 
and picturesqueuesB of his literary style are one occasion they ‘ wandered up and down 
all his own. Regent Street for something like two hours m 

In the winter of 1898-9 Hunter was called the vain attempt to find Oxford Street,’so 
upon to undertake the tedious railway absorbed were they in debating'whether the 
joviney across Europe to Baku on the Gas- so-oaRed logical principle of identity (A is 
pian, to sit by the sick-bed of a son. On his A) was entitled to rank as a law of thought 
return influenza seized him, and ultimately or only as a postulate of language.’ 
afiected his heart. lie died at Oaken Holt After spending two semesters at German 
on 0 Feh. 1000. Ho was buried in the universities, first at Heidelberg in 1846 and 
churchyard of Oumnor, his funeral being then at BorUn, he entered Manchester New 
attended by representatives of the university Oollege in 1847 to prepare for the Unitarian 
of 0.xfbrd, by many distinguished Anglo- ministry. There he studied under James 
Indian friends, and by a crowd of viUagsts Martineau [q.v. _ S_uppl.]_ and John James 
who mourned their bonefaotor. Tayler [q. v.] His intention of entraing the 

HunterwasappointedO.I.E,inl878,O.S.I. ministry, however, came to nothingfor 
in 1884, and K.C.S.l. on his retirement from though he preached occasionally, he received 
India in 1887. In 1869 his own univereity no coll to a permanent charge, his inteUeo- 
of Glasgow gave him the degree of LL.D, tual discoui'ses, adorned by no grace of de- 
'When he first settled at Oxford, in 1889, Every, failing to secure appreciation. _ Eor a 
the univereity conferred upon him the ex- short time he filled the olnce of principal ot 
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University Hall in London, then an imijor- 
tant centre of nonconformist education. 
In 1851 ho married, and accepted the 
editorship of the Unitarian weeWy journal, 
‘The Inquirer,’ offered him hy the pro- 

E trietor, R. Kinder. John Ijangton Sanlbrd 
q.v.] was associated with him in the edi(or- 
ship in 1852, and among tho contributors 
were his brothor-in-law, William Caldwell 
Roscoe [q. v.l, and Ragehot. At a time 
when the traditions of Priestley and Thomas 
Belsham were still dominant among the 
Unitarians, llutton advocated many innova¬ 
tions, and in consequence aroused tho disap¬ 
proval of tho more conservative. Ho ‘ at¬ 
tempted to prove that the laity ought to 
havo tho protection of a litany against tho 
arbitrary prayers of the minister, and that 
at least the great majority of the sermons 
ought to ho supprossod, and the habit of de¬ 
livering them disoontinuod altogether.’ Tlioso 
counsels of perfection woro urged with so 
much ardour that Hutton himsmf playfully 
aolmowlodged, long after, that ‘ only a dono- 
mination of just men made all but “ jiurfi'cl” 
would havo toloratod it at all.' In fact the 
measuro of toleranoo ho reeoived was not 
large, his views on dootriuo alienating those 
who might have disrogardod his innovations 
in practice. Ills theology was coloured by 
the opnions of John Hamilton Thom [q. v,] 
and James Martinoau, when Martineau’s 
name was a word of fear in quiot housoholds. 
Klndor was repeatedly requested to got rid 
of his young editors i a formal vole of con- 
sure on thorn was moved at tho annual moet- 
ing of tho London district sooiuty, aud it 
was even proiiosod to start anothur paper on 
more orthodox linos. Under such couaitious 
Hutton's tenure of ollico could hardly have 
been long continued, but in 1858 the com¬ 
plete breakdown of his health compollod him 
lu relinquish both his edilorship and his ap¬ 
pointment at Univorsify Hall, Throatuned 
with consumption, ho was ordered to the 
West Indies. He returned from Barbados 
in bettor boalth but a widower, his wife 
having died there of yellow fever. 

Hutton, finding his theological course be¬ 
set with dilTiculties, turned to the study of 
the law, in which, however, ho did not long 
persevoro. He settled in chambers in Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn, began to road for tho bor, and 
wrote in the ‘Prospoctive Review.’ In 
] 866 ho and Bagehot hocamo joint editors of 
a new magasino, ‘The Notional Hoviow,’ 
which, it IB said, was financed by Lady 
Byron, Owing to ebaugo in hie tbeologioal 
position^ Hutton retired from the joint 
editorship of tho journal sliortly before its 
cessation at the closo of 1884, During its first 


did sLe of hw ’best Siuil 

liahed in 1860 with a^msmoh S'?' 
tiLlo of ‘ Poems and Essavs’ fT 
8vo). Hutton was professor of 
from 1860 to 1866 at Bedford 0 ^ 1 ^ 

don, and from 1868 to 1860 he 
assistant-editor of the r 

Wilson, Jamus^ 1806-1860] 

During this time Hutton, thoniflnnitin, 
on many and various subjects, led S 
censod to moke thcologv his cluef 

llohad fieflnitelyabanUtfS 

creed, and had ucemted the mamcrinS 
and beliefs of the English church,^ He™ 
early drawn m this direction bybisfrJ 
ship with Eroderick WilW Eobwto 
W,- 7^°®® acquaintance he made inS 

while Robertson was officiating at thoC 
lish oliuroh at Heidelberg. Emm Eobertm 
he recoiyod a now conception of the doetriae 
ol tho inonrnation, in which he was sft». 
wards confirmed by his intercourse aitl 
I'redonok Denison Maurice [q. v.] Bamliot 

took liim to Iiear Maurice preach in Lincola's 

Inn chapel, and he was permanently ia- 
prossod by his voice and manner. In 1863 
Moiiriee was so pleased with a review of his 
‘ Thoologicttl Essays 'by Hutton in tbe'Pto- 
spootivo Review ’ that he sought an Intro- 
auction to him through Mr. Henry Solly, 
The acquaiutonoe rapidly ripened into ffient 
ship, ond Hutton zealously assisted 
in his social work in London. The progress 
of Hutton’s views on the sul^Bct of the in¬ 
carnation is marked b^ the publication, in 
1862, of his 'Inoarnalion and Princiries oi 
Evidence,' which formed No, 14 of 'Tracts 
for Priosts and People.’ A doubtM passage 
in this treatise on the doctrine of the divine 
birth was omitted on its repuMication in 
1871 ill his ‘ Theological Essays.’ 

In 1801 Hutton obtained a unique opp(»- 
tnuity for placing his theological and literary 
opiuiciiB hoforo the public. Early in the 
year Mr. Meredith Townsend, who bad just 
roturnod from India after giviM up the 
‘ Erioud of Indio,’ purchased the ‘ Spectator,' 
tho woll-known weekly liberal paper wbioh 
bad boon founded by Robert SlewenlUntoul 
[b. V.] in 1828. Hutton was offered a half¬ 
wave in tlio concern, and in June he became 
joint editor and port proprietor. The pio- 
posal was made by Mr. Townsend at a first 
intorviow, by on afterthought, when Hutton 
had tolcen his leave and was on bis way 
downstairs; but tho partnership remained 
unbroken until a few months before Hutton’a 
death. It was orronged that while Towns- 
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0 aJ attended to the politics, Hutton should the spiritual character of his life as standing 
take charge of the department of literature, in strange contrast ‘ to the eager and agitated 
^0 position of the journal was not satisfac- turmoil of confused passions, hesitating 
tory, and at the commencement of the part- ideals, tentative virtues, and grasping philan- 
ae^ip Sutton and Mr. Meredith Townsend thropies amid which it has been lived!’ Ha 
1 further impaired its popularity by espousing contributed a memoir of ‘Cardinal New- 
{he cause of the Northern States^ in the man’ in 1891 to the series entitled ‘English 
^nerican civil war. Public feeling in Eng- Leaders of Beligion.’ 
land ran strongly in favour of the confede- Hutton’s later literary labours were some- 
rates, and it was not until the collapse of what overshadowed by his theological writ- 
the south in 1866 that the couran of the ings, but they were not without importance, 
editors obtained its reward. The change in His literary interests were especially directed 
pibllc opinion towards the close of the war to the greet writers of the close of the 
mined the journal a hearing, and the general eighteenth and the first half of the nine- 
worth of its contents insured it success. Its teenth century. Although in sutdi a field 
form and character were in many respects he could reveal little hit^rto unknown, his 
novel, the‘Saturday Eaview’being the onlj intense sympathy rendered his studies of 
similar journal in existence, for the ‘ Exanu- such writers as Scott, Shelley, and Browning 
ner,'under Albany Fonblauque[q.-^ which of much value. On the oritioal side his 
has been, suggested os the source of '^ttou's work is leas satisfactory, his keen appiecia- 
inspiration, was different in character. The tion of the merits of his favourites frequently 
editors consistently supported the liberal rendering him incapable of considering theu 
party until its division in 1886, when, though defects. In writers of the late nineteenth 
reluctant to withdraw their allegiance {to century he took less interest, and perhaps in 
Qladstone, thw felt compelled to oppose the ‘ Spectator ’ he underestimated the lite- 
bome rule. To Hutton the breach with rory value of their work. In 1885, on the 
(iladstone was especially painful, for the foundation of the‘PaU Mall Gazette,’Hut- 
two men had long been united by ties of ton was recommended to tbe propietor, Mr. 
personal friendship and by a remarkable George Smith, by Mr. Frederick Greenwood 
similarit|y in their views of life and of the for the post of editor. Although Mr. Smith 
relative importance of things and causes. preferred to appoint Greenwood himself, 
In the ‘Spectator’ Hutton found a pulpit Hutton became a contributor, and in 1866 
fiMmwhich heeould speak on subjects nearest published ‘ Studies in Parliament ’ (London, 
his heart, as well as on books and events of 8 vo), a series of sketches of leading poli- 
the day. In theological queetions he first ticions, which had appeared in the 'Wll 
made his mark as the champion of Chris- Mall Gazette,’ and which are among his 
tianity against agnostic and lationalistio happiest writings. In 1871 he issued his 
teachers. For this task Hutton was qualified ‘ Essays, TheoWical and Literary ’ (London, 
by the breadth of his mind, the accuracy of 2 vols. 8vd). TTiey appeared again, largely 
his understanding, and his profound know- recast, in 1877, and in the third edition of 
ledge of current religious thought, Fre- 1888 the essays on Shelley and on Browning 
eminently catholic in spirit he was removed were farther revised. In 1877 Hutton lost 
fiom lesser party differences, and was able his early friend Bagehot, and undertook to 
to comprehend and reconcile many poei- edit hia writings. This he accomplished in 
tions which to smaller men seemea hope- three series, In 1879 appeared ‘ Bagehot’s 
lesely antagonistic. While it would be Literary Studies,’ with a prefatory memoir, 
idle to regard him as standing in the first in 1880 his ‘Economic Studies,’and in 1881 
rank of theologians, it may i^^ueationed his ‘Biographical Studies.’ Each of these 
whether any of his contemporaries influenced collections went through several editions, 
public opinion more widely. This influence the latest appearing in 1895. To the second 
was exercised both through the ‘Spectator’ volume of this ‘Dictionary’ Hutton contri- 
and by means of the vast correspondence he buted a notice of his &iend. 
ke^t up with private persons on matteia of Hatton was an ormlnal member of the 
religious controversy. As time advanced Metaphysical Society, munded in April1869, 
his sympathy with the high Anglican and and in August 1886 published an article in 
Homan positions increased, and while never whichhegave agraphicsketchof thesociety 
identifying himself with either party, his and its chief members in the ‘Nineteenth 
later friends, including William. George Oentary,’whoseeditor,(Sir] James Knowles, 
Ward, Dean Church, and Canon Liddon, were was the founder of the society, Under the 
drawn from both. For Cardinal Newman form of an imaginary debate on a paper by 
also he had a great admiration, regarding William George Ward, he reproduced the 
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npinious and expressions of tlie leading ineni- 
k'rs of the society with striking fldohty_. 

Huiton was a Strong opponent of vivisec¬ 
tion, and frequently attacked the practice in 
the ‘Spectator.’ In 1876 he served on a 
royal commission on the subject. The re¬ 
port was unfavourable to the practice, and 
in consequence in 1876 an act of parliament 
was passed which restricted experimenting 
on living animals. 

From 1886 Hutton lived at Twickenham 
in much reth'ement, owing chiefly to his 
second wife’s long illness, but he saw his 
friends at the ‘Spectator’oflice or at his clubs, 
and kept up a regular correspondence with 
them. Ilis wife diod early in 1897, and ha did 
not long survive her. Ho died on 9 Sept. 1897 
at his Tcsidonce, Crossdepe, and was buried 
in Twickenham pariah cemetery on 14 Sept. 

‘ Bound his grave wore grouped Anglicans, 
Ttoman catholics, and Unitarians, in about 
equal numbers and in equal grief.’ lie was 
twice married: first, in 1861, to Anno Mary 
(il, 1863), daughter of William Sfauh-y 
lloscne (1782-1813); and secondly, in 1868, 
to Eliza (<?. 1897), daughter of Uohort 
lioseoe. Both ladies were granddaughters 
of William lloscou [q. v.] the bihlorian, and 
wore tlius first cousins to ono another. He 
left no ohildren. 

Besides the works already mentioned, 
Hutton was the author of s 1. ‘The relative 
Value of Studios and Acoomplishmonts in 
ths Education of Women,’ Ijoudon, 1862, 
8vo. 2. ‘Sir Walter Scott,’London, 1878, 
8vo (Morley’s ‘English Men of Letters'). 
3. ‘Essays on somo of the Modern Unidus 
of English Thought in matters of Faith,’ 
London, 1887, 8vo. 4. ‘ Oritieisms on Oon- 
temporary Thought and Thinkers,’ London, 
1891, 8vo, Ho contributed ‘The Political 
Ohoractor of IholVorking 01as.s’ to ‘Essays 
on Beform ’ (London, 1807, 8vo), and ‘ Ho* 
ciprocity’ to n volume of ‘Lectures on 
Economic Science,’ published by the Na¬ 
tional Association ior the Promotion of 
vSocial Seionee (London, 1870, 8vo). In 
1890 a volume of selections from Hutton’s 
writings hi the ‘Spectator,’ entitled 'Aspocls 
of Boligions and Seienriflo Thought,’ was 
edited % his niece. Miss Elizabeth Mory 
Uoscoe. 'William Watson’s ‘Laohrymro 
MusOirum 'nnd othor Poems ’ (London, 1893, 
8vo) was dedicated to Hutton and Townsend, 

[This artiolo is based on a sketch of Hutton’s 
eareoT kindly minpliod by Mr. D. 0. Lathbury, 
8oe also Hogbons Biohord Holt Hut ton of the 
Spectator, 1000; Academy, 18 Sept. 1897, 
‘22 April 1800; Inquirer, 18 and 26 Sept., 2 and 
0 Oct. 1807; 'Watson's Exeursions in Oritioism, 
1803, pp, ]]8 20; Contempoiwy Eeview, Oclo- 
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her 1897 (by Miss Juli^dgv^^anilr' 
October 1897; Primitive IS^odist 
January 1898 (by Robert Tri„s\ 



fatlier in mysolf, except on inborn fecnlty 
for drawing, which unfortunately, in my 
case, 1ms never been cull ivated, a hot t«n<wr 
and that amount of tanaeity of purpose 
whieli imfriondly observers sometimes cill 
obst inocy.’ 

When Huxley was eight years old he vm 
sent to the school in which hisfatherworlted; 
but the duatli of the head-master led tea 
cliaugo in the character of the school, and 
Oeorgo Iluxloy left taking his famy to 
Ilia native town of Coventry. Fromtlia 
tiiuo Huxley received little or no systematic 
education, liiul his reading does not seem to 
Imvo been guidod by any definite plan. He 
did, however, earnestly and thorouglilyiead 
books on a groat variety of subiects. At 
fourteen ho had read Sir’William Hamilton’a 
' Logic,’ Olid under the influence of Carlyle’s 
writings ho had begun to learn German, 

Ill 1639 his two sisters married, and eadh 
married a doctor. This circumstance seema 
to have detorminod the choice of a profession 
for Iluxloy himself, although he tells ua 
that his own wish at the time waste ^me 
a mechanical ongineor. One brother;in-law, 
Dr, Oooke of Coventry, strongly Kcitedhia 
interest in human anatomy, and in 1841 ks 
went to London as approntioe to the other. 
Dr. J, 0. Scott. At the first post-mortem 
examination he attended he wOs in some 
way poisoned; a serious illness resulted, nnd 
after the immediate effects had poaaed away 
a form of chronic dyspepsia remained, which 
was a source of serious trouble throughout 
his after life. , „ . 

In 1842 he matriculated nt London Urn- 
versity, attended Lindley’s leotuiea on 
botany nt Oholsea, and endeavoured, in spite 
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of a 6tm imperfect knowledge of German, to 
^dtte great work of Schleiden. In the 
tujnn of the same year he and hie elder 
brother James obtained scholarships at the 
^ring Cross hospital, where Huxley first 
fdt the influence of daily intercourse with a 
really able teacher. He says: ‘ No doubt it 
was yetj largely my own fault, but the only 
instruction from which I ever obtained the 
ntonar effect of education was that which I 
iweived from Mr. Whai-ton Jones, who was 
the lecturer on physiology at the Charing 
Ctoesschool of medicine. , . . I do not know 
thatl have ever felt so much respect for ony- 
hodyas a teacher before or since.’ During the 
nest three years he must have accomplished 
an enormous amount of work. He distin- 
piished himself in the ordinary subjects of 
profr^t innul study, but in addition to this ho 
acquired in some way or other a remarkably 
thorough knowledge of comparative anatomy, 
and a wide acquaintance with the writings 
ofthe great biologists. InlSlo he announced 
his discovery of that layer of cells in the 
Mot-sheath of hair which now bears his 
name. Any one who will try to demonstrate 
the existence of this layer by the methods at 
Huxley's command will appreciate the power 
of observation shown by the dieooveiy. 

He graduated M.B. in London University 
in ldl6, winning a gold medal for anatomy 
and physiology. Inl84G, being qualified to 
practise his profession, he applied for an ap¬ 
pointment in the royal navy. An application 
to the director-general, suggested by a fellow- 
student, was successful, and he was sent to 
Haskr hospital on the books of Nelson’s ship 
Victory. Sir John Biohardson [q. v.], who 
was Huxley’s chief at Haslar, quiok^ recog¬ 
nised his qualities, and resolved to find him 
an appointment which should enable him to 
prove his worth. Accordingly, when Cap¬ 
tain Owen Stanley asked for an assistant 
surgeon to he appointed to n.M.S. BatUe- 
snue, then about to start on a surveying 
ctaise in the seas between Australia and 


the Great Barrier Beef, Huxley was recom¬ 
mended and accepted. 

The Battlesnake left England on 8 Dec. 
1846, and was paid off at Ohatham, on her 
return, on 0 Nov. 1860. During the voyage 
Huxley devoted himself chiefly to the study 
of animals which could not be adequately 
preserved, for examination at home, by any 
methods then in use. Accordingly the first 
results of his work are described in a series 
of memoirs on those delicate hydrozoa, 
tunicates, and mollusca, which float near 
the surface of the sea, and can he caught in 
abundance from the deck of a sailing vessel 
in calm weather. The value of these me- 
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moirs is due as much to the method of mor¬ 
phological analysis adopted as to the very 
large amount of new anatomical information 
they contain. The conception of a morpho¬ 
logical type, which was then supported in 
England by the great influence of (Sir) Eichard 
Owen [q. v.], may he understood from his de¬ 
finition of homology, which he interprets 'as 
signifying that essential character of a part 
which bmongs to it in its relation to a pre¬ 
determined pattern, answering to the “idea” 
of the archetypal world in the Platonic 
cosmogony, which archetype or primal pat¬ 
tern is the basis supporting all the modifica¬ 
tions of such part . , , in aU animals pos¬ 
sessing it ’ (Owen, On the Nature of Jjmbs, 
1849). The conception of morphological 
type as an ' archetypal idea,' wmoh Owen 
had derived from Laurenz Oken (1779-1861), 
the German naturalist, and hia foBowors, 
was clearly incapable of being tested by 
experiment, and Huxley from the first re¬ 
jected it. Per him, as for Von Baer and 
Johannes Muller, the only useful ‘ morpho¬ 
logical type ’ was a general statement of 
those structural characters common to all 
memhens of a group of animals in the em¬ 
bryonic or the adult state. Such conceptions 
could be tested and corrected by observa¬ 
tion! and, until the ‘Origin of Species’ 
appeared, Huxley regarded any hypothesis 
concerning the nature of the bond between 
animals which exhibit the same structural 
plan as altogether premature. 

When the Battlesnolce left England, the 
hydrozoa were commonly assoemted with 
starfishes, parasitic worms, and iafusoria in 
Cuvier’s ^oup ‘ Eadiata.’ In 1847 Huxley 
sent two papers, dealing with the structure 
of a great division of the hydrozoa, to the 
Litmeon Society; in 1848 he sent to the 
Boyal Society a memoir ' On the Affinities 
of the Family of the Medusas ’ (Ph'l, Trans. 
1849), and he wrote a letter to Edward 
Forbes [q. v.J, published in 1860 (Ann. Mag. 
Nat, Nut. VI.) In these memoirs the morpho¬ 
logical type common to all the hydrozoa is 
clearly explained, and in the letter to Ed¬ 
ward Forbes it is shown that the same 
structural plan may he recognised in sea- 
anemones, corals, and their allies. It is 
pointed out that the plan common to these 
animals is not exhibited by the other 'Ba- 
diata^’ and it is proposed to remove both sets 
of animals from the Eadiata, regrading them 
ae -Bubdiyiaions of a separate mass, 'Nema- 
tophora.’ The views embodied in this sug¬ 
gestion were speedily accepted, and Huxleys 
statement of the morphological plan common 
to the class is now held to embody a firmly 
established anatomical truth. 
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In the memoir on the medusm a compari¬ 
son was mado between the two cellular 
‘ foundation layers ’ out of which the body 
wall and the various organs of a polyp or a 
medusa are formed, and the two primary 
layers recognised by Pander and Von Baer 
in the early embryos of vertebrates. Simi- 
luitiea between the adult condition of lower, 
and the embryonic condition of higher mem¬ 
bers of the same group of animals had boon 
recognised by Meckel, and more fully by Von 
Baer; but this comparison bet ween the early 
embryo of the highest vertebrates and the 
adult condition of the simplest multicellular 
animals then known went far beyond any 
previous suggestion of the kind. This com¬ 
parison paved the way for the attempts in¬ 
augurated later by Ilaeckol and Dr. Ray 
Lankestor, under the influence of Darwin, to 
interpret the embryonic histories of the 
higher animals as ovidouco of thoir common 
descent from a two-layorod ancestor, essen¬ 
tially like a hydroid polyp. 

On his return to England in IflGO Huxley 
learnt that t La value of his work on Modiisro 
had been fully recognised. 1 lo was olpctod 
P.R.S. in 1861, was granted the society’s 
modal in lH5d, and found tbo loading 
biologists in London, ('specially Edward 
Porbos, wore an^io^fl to help him. IVith 
their help, and that of Sir .lohn lUohardson, 
ho oblainod from tho admiralty an appoint¬ 
ment ns assistant surgeon lo a ship thon 
statinnod at "Woolwich, with leave of absence 
which enabled him to arrange tho materials 
amassed during his voyage, and to prepare 
his notes for publication. Accordingly in 
1851 ho published two memoirs on the As- 
cidians, in which several aberrant genera 
(especially appendicularia and dolioliim) arc 
shown to bo niodillcntions of the same mor¬ 
phological typo as that found in other nsci- 
dians; the relation between salpa and other 
uscidians is clearly explained, whilo the 
plionomoiion of budding, alternating with 
sexual reproduction, which had been shown 
to occur by Oliamisso and Escliselioltz, is 
fully dosoribod. In tbo papor ‘On tho 
Morphology of tlio Oeplmtous hfollusoa’ 
(JPhtl. Trmis. 1863) a groat advauco is made 
upon all previous olforts to rocogniso the 
atruclural plan common to the various modi- 
fleations of the ‘ foot,’ and tho structure of 
tho pelagic ‘ hoteropods ’ is dosoribod. Those 
expositions of tho morphology of throe 
widely dillbrcnt groups of animals ost ablishod 
Huxley’s roputation as a scientilio anatomist 
of tho llrst rank; and tho success which 
attended his use of simple inductive goni*- 
ralisation as a statement of morphological 
type had great eflect upon tho methods of 


English biologists. WhiwbUZZ-- 

tion and the warm 
the ablest men in Londof 
mg money : and without pscimisr? 
some sort It was impossible even to 
some of lus results. The admiralty 
able to use funds, entrusted toklot 01 ^' 
purposes, m assisting to publish 
works; and not only so, but 
1854 Huxley’s request for’ fmthS fe 
absence was met by an order to ioin . !v 
at once. Rather Uan obey Krdeft 
preferred to leave the service, and , 

his only certain income, determined tomii 

tain himself somehow, by writing and !«. 
timng, until he couldg-=- ° 


without giving up oil hopeof BcientiflcwiS 
Forluiitttoly a chauee of doing this Zi 
appoorod. In June 1864 his friend, Mmi 
horbos, who had just commenced hia coiusa 
of locturps at the Royal School of Mineak 



London; in .Tuly he was appointed lectnier 
on iiatiirnl history at the Royal School of 
Minos, ond naturalist to the geologicalsm- 
voy in the following year. The salarj 
attached to theso posts was small, but mm 
such additions as he could moke to it in 
other ways ho felt justified in tnkmg an 
important stop. During the visits of the 
Raltlosuako lo Sydney, Huxley had metand 
won tho afrootion of Miss H. A. Hcathom, 
and ho felt that his position -wss now so 
secure that ho might ask her to sharo it. 
Miss Ileal horn and her parents set aailfoj 
England early in 1866, reaching London in 
May. The marriage took place in July of 
tho saiiio yoor. 

_ Bufoi'o 1 ho ond of 1866 Huxley had pub- 
lishod more than thirty technical papers, and 
he had given a number of lectutea to nnpio- 
fossional audiences. One of these,' On the 
Educational Valiio of the Natural History 
Scieuoee ’ Q864, Colleoted Msays, vol. iii.), 
contaiiiB those statomonts concerning the 
funrliunontal luiily of method in aU sciences, 
the value of that method in the affairs of 
daily life, and its importance as a morel and 
inlelloctual discipline, which form tha 
ossenoo of his popular teaching in later 
years. 

From 1866 until 1860 HuxWs time was 
largely occupied by the duties of his new post 
In his leaching he quickly adopted a aystem 
aftoi'warde developed until it became tho 
model which teachers of biology throughouli 
the country endeavoured lo imitate. Hi his 
lectures ho dosoribod a small series _ of 
animals, carefully chosen to illustrate im- 
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Bortant typefl of stmoture; and his aim -was 
fliat eveiy student should ho enabled to test 
general statamente coneeruing a groim at 
Ln,ii1q bv reference to one memhar of the 
group which he had been made to hnow 
ttoronghly. Huxley realised from the first 
that the thorough knowledge of repreeenta- 
tire animals, which is the only proper 
foundation for a knowledge of morphology, 
ought to be acquired by direct observation 
in the laboratory; this, however, was im- 
nossible in Jermyn Street, and his ideal was 
not completely realised until later. In spite 
of a certain distaste for public speaking, 
vhich only time and practice enabled him to 
overcome, he devoted much of his most 
strenuous effort to the work of popular ex¬ 
position. In a letter dated 1865 he says, 
>1 want the working classes to understand 
that science and her ways are neat facts for 
them—that physical virtue is the base of all 
other, and that they are to he clean and 
temperate and all the rest-^not because 
fellows in black with white ties tell them 
so, hut hecause these are plain and patent 
hwa of nature, which they must obey under 
peaalties,’ 

His Bcientifio work during this period was 
influenced by his official duties in a museum 
of paleeontology. The monograph of the 
oceanic hydrosoa, although published iu 
" ' ‘ f before. Two 


1869, had been com], 
papers, which continue workibegun on the 
BatHesnoke, are the memoir on Fyroeoma 
{Trans. Idnn. 800 . 1869), and that on 
Aphis (1867). Each of these describes an 
alternation or generation, and so coutinues 
the early work on salpa; but with these ex¬ 
ceptions the greater part of the work puh- 
betwoen 1866 and 1669 deals either 


with fossil forms or with prohloms suggested 
by ^em. Among the more important of the 
d'pscriptive memoirs (some twen^ in num¬ 
ber) published before the end of 1869, we 
must mention that on oephalaspis and 
pteraspis (1868), in which the truth of the 
suggestion that pteraspis is a fish is finally 
demonstrated; the accounts of the enry- 
pterina (1866-9); the descriptions of 
dicynodon, rhampliorhynchus, and other 
reptiles. These studies of fossils seem to 
have been carried on simultaneously with 
that of the living forms related to them; 
thus the work on fossil fishes (the main 
results of which were not puhliwed until 
1882) was accompanied by a study of the 
development of skull and verlobrol column in 
tecent fishes (Quart. Joum. Mior, Sai, 
1860), and by the histological work upon 
their exoskeleton published in Todd’s ‘ En- 
eyelopcedia of Anatomy and Physiology’ 

TOT.. ■'■'TT-Slip 


(article‘Tegumontory Organs’). The de- 
^ription or extinct crocodilia led to an 
investigation of the dermal skeleton in living 
genera {Joum. Idnn, Soe, 1860). The 
most important problem, suggested by con¬ 
tinual work upon vertebrates, whether re¬ 
cent or fossil, is that presented by the com¬ 
position of the akuU. The doctrine prevalent 
m England was that which Owen had 
learned from Qoethe and Oken, According 
to Owen, the archetype skeleton of a verte¬ 
brate ‘represents the idea of a series of 
essentially similar segments succeedmg each 
other in the axis of the body; such segments 
being composed of parts similar in nnmber 
and arrangement.’ Attempts were made, in 
accordance with this theory, to divide the 
ehull into a series of rings, each of which 
was supposed to contain every element pre¬ 
sent in a post-cranial vertebra. The result 
was a method of description which obscured 
the actual anatomical relations of the parts 
described; and the attempt to demonstrate 
an archetypal idea by anatomical methods 
reached its climax of absm'dity. Huxley 
applied to the skull the same method of 
analysis as that be had so successfully 
applied to other structures. In his essay 
‘ On the Theory^ of the Vertebrate Skull,’ 
read as the Oroonian lecture before the Eoyal 
Society in 1868, he endeavours to formulate 
a morphological type of cranial structure in 
an inductive statement of those characters 
which are common to the skulls of a number 
of representative verirbrates in the adult 
and embryonic conditions. The lecture is 
based par^ on the embryologioal work of 
Beichert, Bathke, and Bemak, supplemented 
by observations of his own upon fishes and 
amphibia; partly on a careful study of adult 
sknlls. ^e result is a statement of cranial 
structure which has been justified iu all 
essential points by tbs work of the last forty 
years. The lecture on the skull is admira¬ 
ble not only in substance hut in form. The 
character of the audience justified the free 
use of Buch aid to concise statement as 
teohnicel terms afford; but when this is re¬ 
membered the lecture must be regarded u a 
masterpiece of concise and lucid exposition, 
worthy to rank with the most brilliantly 
successful efforts of Huxley’s later years. 

For Huxley, us for many others, the most 
important event of 1869 wae the publication 
of the ‘Origin of Species.’ Henad main- 
tamed a scoptioal attitude towards all pre¬ 
vious hypotheses which involved the trans¬ 
mutation of species, and, in the chapter 
written for Mr. Francis Darwin's 'Life and 
Letters of Charles Darwin,’ he says: ‘ I took 
niy stand upon two grounds: firstly, that up 
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to that (imo tho evidence in favour of trans¬ 
mutation was wholly insullicient j and, se¬ 
condly, that no suggestion respeoling the 
causes of the transmutation assumed, which 
had been made, was in any way adequate to 
explain the phenomena.’ _ 

llarwm rondeied a belief in the occurrence 
of transmutation far easier than it had been 
by his ooUeclion of facts illustrating the ex¬ 
tent of variation; while the theory of 
notural selection provided a working hypo¬ 
thesis, adequate to explain the alleged 
phenomena, and capable of being experi¬ 
mentally tested. The attempt to secure a 
fair trial for tho now hypothesis, wMoh 
Fluxloy felt it his duty to make, involved a 
great expenditure of time and strength. The 
account of the ‘Origin of Speeioa’written 
for tho ‘Times’ in 1869, and a lecture‘On 
lioces, Species, and their Origin,’ delivered 
in 1860, mark tho beginning of a long ollbrt, 
wbich only ceased as the need for it became 
gradually less, hi any wore tho discussious 
of this doctrine in wliich he took part, and 
ospecidllyiinjmrtant and iuturosting was his 
shiuceinthe debate on the question durhig 
the meeting of tho British Association for 
the Advancement of Science at Oxford in 
1860, 

'I'ho oonsoquonoo ol Darwin’s theory, 
which many porsons found tho greatest 
diihoulty in accepting, was a belief in the 
gradual evolution of man from some lower 
form; and evidence which seemed to osto- 
blish a broad gap botwoon tbo strnctimo of 
man and that of otbor animals was wol- 
oomod. Great interest was thoroforo ex¬ 
cited by a paper which Owen had road in 
1867, and ropooted with slight modilioation 
as tho liodo tocLiiro before the university of 
Oambridgo in 1869. Owen doolnred that 
tho human brain was disUnguisliud itota 
that of all other animals by the backward 
projection of the oorebrnl homispberos, so as 
to cuvor tho coi’ubollum, and by tho bacli- 
ward prolongation of tho cavity of each 
cerebral bomiHjthero into a ‘ posteriur horn,’ 
with an associatod ‘ hippocampus minor.’ 
It is diffleiilL to understand how au ana¬ 
tomist of Owen’s oxporioiroo can have made 
tliuse statomonts; and his subsequont ex¬ 
planations are oquolly uiiintelligiblo (o.g. 
OwHiv, OomparatwB Anatomy qf Vertebrata, 
186(5, vol. i. pp, xix-xx). In 18(51 Xluxloy 
publishod two essays, one ‘ On tho Drain of 
Atnles I’aniscuB,’ and one ‘ On tho Zoologi¬ 
cal UolatioiiB of Man with the Lower 
Animals,’ in wliich it was clearly shown that 
Owen’s statements wore inaccurate and in¬ 
consistent with woll-lniown facts. Dotwoon 
1860 and 1862 ho gave a series of luoturos 


On the Comparative Anatomy rfirTTlIlr' 
Higher Apes,’ published in book 
tho title ‘Zoological EvideMss 
Place in Nature ’ (1863, Collet 
vol. vii.) Thoro is 0 sense in wl^L 
cation of this book marks the bi>m« 

lime ol Its appearance his writing, aM 
greater attention and affected a far 
number of people than before. ThKi 
ond a series ofleotures ‘OntheOaWo^ 

the Phenomena of OrganicNatnre,’adEj 

to working men and printed in 1888^ 
widely read and discussed, and &omC 
foith_ Huxley devoted a oontinuallv m. 
creasing amount of energy to 
teaching and to the controversy arS in 
ooniioetion with it. His souse of the m 
portanoe of such work, and tbs enjoyment 
lie derived from it, may he gathe^&om 
words which seom, although he uses them 
of Prieslloy, to give an admu-ablopictmeof 
hiiuBull'. lie says; 

‘ It seems to havo been PriestWa fenlm. 


that ho was a man and a citizen before be 
was 0 philosopher, and that tho duties of the 
two foimor positions are at least a, impitn. 
(ivo as those of tho latter. However, 
are men (and I think Priestley was oae of 
tlioni), to whom tho satisfaction of throwiiif 
down a triumphant fallacy is at least u 
great as that which attends the discovstyof 
a now truth, who feel better saMedwifli 
the government of the world when they 
have been helping Providence by knodiBg 
an imposLiiro on tho head, and wbo esn 
even more for freedom of thought than for 
more advancement of knowledge, !Hess 
men 01*0 the Carnots who organise victory 
for (ruth, and they aro at least as imrartent 
as the gonorals who visibly fight her osttles 
in tho lield ’ (1874, Collected msays, vol, iii.) 

The freedom of thought for which Huxley 
coiitondod was freedom to approach snypio* 
hlem whatover in tho manner advocated by 
Doscarlos; and he wishes his more impoitimt 
OHBiiys to bo logardodas setting forth | the 
results which, in my judgment, ore attained 
by nn application of the“method” ofDes- 
cartes to Die invosUgaDon of problems of 
widely different kinds, in tbe right solutioa 
of which wo ore all deeply interosted’ 
vol. i. prefooo). In 1870, ofter desorilmg 
Descarloa’s condition of osoent to ony w 
position, ho says: ‘ The enunciation of this 
great first commandment of soionco oonae- 

crated doubt. It removed doubtffomtdmseet 

of penance among the grievous sins to 
it had long been ooudomnod, and enthwasd 
it in that high place amon^ the ptimaiy 
duties which is assigned to it by the scien- 
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latter days.’ While 
he held doubt to be a duty, he had no tole- 
“ e for eoreless indiflerentiam; and he -waa 
W of quoting Goethe’a description of a 
Lalthy active doubt: ‘Eine thatige Skepsis 
ist die Tvelche unablaaaig hemuht iat, aich 
Mlbstiuuberwinden.' , ^ . 

The fearless application of Oorteaian 
criticism aroused great indignation between 
and 1870, but the essays and addresses 
nablished dui'ing this period did their work. 
They -were certainly among the principal 
cggnls in winning a larger measure of tole- 
Bnce for the critical examination of funda¬ 
mental beliefs, and for the free expression of 
honest reverent doubt. The best evidence 
of the effect they have produced is the diffl- 
cnlty with which men of a younger genera¬ 
tion leidise the outcry caused by ‘Man's 
Hoca in Nature,’ or by the lecture ‘ On the 
Physical Basis of Life ’{ib. vol. i. 1868). Two 
parages ffom the last-named lecture may 
be quoted as giving a summary of Uuxley*a 
philosophical position in his own words: 

‘ ‘Bat if it is certain that we can have no 
knowledge of the nature of either matter or 
spirit, and that the notion of necessity is 
imethiug illegitimately thrust into the per¬ 
fectly legitimate conception of law, the 
materialistic position that there is nothing 
to the world but matter, force, and neoesaity, 
is as utterly devoid of juatifleation as the 
most baseless of theological dogmas. The 
fu^amental doctrines of materialism, like 
those of spiritualism and most other “-isms,” 
lie outside “the limits of philosophical en¬ 
quiry,’’ ond David Hume’s great service to 
numanity is his irre&agable demonstration 
ofwhat those limits are. . . . Why trouble 
ouiselves about matters of whioh, however 
important they may he, we do know nothing 
and can know notWg P We live in a world 
vMdi is full of misery and ignorance, and 
the plain duty of each and all of us is to try 
to nuike the little corner he can influence 
somewhat less miserable and somewhat less 
ipnant than it was before he entered it, 
To do this effectually it is necessaCT to he 
folly possessed of only two beliefs—^the first, 
that order of nature is ascertainable by 
our faculties to an extent which is piao- 
tiesUy unlimited; the second, that our 
volition counts for something as a oondition 
of the coiuse of events. Each of these heliefs 
can be verified experimentally as often as we 
like to try, EoiA, therefore, stands upon 
tbs strongest foundation upon which any 
belief can rest, and forms one of oui highest 
truths. If we find that the ascertainment 
of the order of nature is facilitated hy using 
one terminology, or one set of symhole, rather 
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than another, it is our clear duty to use the 
former; and no harm can accrue so long as 
we bear in mind that we are dealing merdy 
with terms and symbols,’ 

Those who ‘ care even more for freedom 
of thought than for mere advancement of 
knowledge’ may well consider the effect 
produced by his lectures and essays upon 
the minds of English-speaking peoples to he 
the most important result of Huxley’s work 
between 1860 and 1870, But they repre¬ 
sent only a small part of the work he 
actually did during this period, He was an 
active member of four royal commissions (ou 
the acts relating to trawling for herrings on the 
coast of Scotland, 1862; on the sea-fisheries 
of theUnitedEingdom, 1864^6; on the Royal 
College of Science for Ireland, 1866; on 
acience and art instruction in Ireland, 1868). 
He woe Hunterian professor at the Royal 
College of Surgeons mom 1863 to 1869, and 
Fullorian professor at the Royal Institution 
feom_186S to 1867; he undertook an in¬ 
creasing amount of administrative work in 
connection with various learned societies, 
especially the Royal, the Zoological, and the 
Ethnological; and he wrote Irequenlly for 
the reviews, being himself for a short time 
an editor of the quarterly ‘Natural Histo^ 
Heview.’ In spite of the increased demands 
upon his time and strength made hy all these 
new duties, his purely scientific work rather 
increased than diminished in value and m 
amount. 

The papers on fossil fishes, already referred 
to, were followed in 1861 by an ‘ Essay on 
the Classification of Devonian Fishes.’ Apart 
from its great value as an addition to our 
knowledge of a dUScult group of fishes, this 
essay is remarkable heoause in it Huxley 
drew attention to the type of fin which he 
coiled ‘crossopterygian,’ or fringed, because 
the fin-rays are borne on the sides of alonger 
or shorter central axis. The imperfect know¬ 
ledge attainable ffom the study of fossils did 
not permit him at this time to desmibo tbe 
struotiu’e of the orossopte^gium very fully; 
but after the discovery of ueratodus the con¬ 
ceptions foreshadowod in this essay acquired 
great importance in connection with at¬ 
tempts to find a common type of limb &om 
which both the fin of on ordinary fish and 
the limb of an air-breathing vertebrate might 
oonoeivably have been derived, 

In 1862 ho delivered an address to tbe 
Geological Sooiely, in which he attacked a 
doctrine then widely held. T^e order hi 
whioh the various forms of life appear, as we 
examine the fossiliferous rocks ffom the 
oldest to the most recent, is practically the 
same in all parte of the world. This fact 
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had led many geologists to infer that any 
step in the successional series must have oc¬ 
curred simultaneously all over the earth, so 
that two series of rooks containing the same 
fossils were held to be of eontemporaneous 
origin, however distant from one another 
they might be. Iluxley gave a forcible sum¬ 
mary of the evidence against this view, and 
declared that ‘ noithor physicnl geology nor 
palteontology possesses any method by which 
the absoluto synchronism of two strata can 
be domonstrated. All that goology can prove 
is local order of succession.' The justice of 
this statement has not been questioned; and 
tho limitation imposed by it is one of the 
many diflicultios encountorod when we at¬ 
tempt to loam the ancestral hist ory of animals 
from tho fossil records. 

In 1863 ho delivered a oourse of lectures 
at the Oollege of Surgeons ‘On the Olassiii- 
oation of Animals,’ and another ‘ On theVerto- 
brate Skull.' Those lectures wore published 
together in ISfid. Other ooursos ‘On the 
Comparative Auaiomy of Vortobratos’fol¬ 
lowed, and a condensed summary of those 
was published as a ‘ Manual of the Compara¬ 
tive Anatomy of Vertobrated Animals’ in 
1871. Tho scrupulous care with which ho 
endeavoured to verify by aotuol observation 
every statement made in his lectures rendered 
the labour of proparotion very great. SirWil- 
liam Flower {q.v. Suppl.] describes tho way 
in which he would spend long evenings at 
tho College of Surgeons, dissecting animals 
avaUahlu among tho stores, or making rapid 
notes and drawings, after a day’s work in 
Jermyn Street. Tho oousoqucncos wore 
twofold; tho vivid impression of his own 
recent experience was communioated to his 
hearers, and tho work of preparation hocame 
at once an incentive to further resoaroh and 
a moans of pursuing it. 

Tlio looturoa in 1867 dealt with birds, 
and Professor Newton writes of them: ‘ It 
is much to he regretted that his many 
enf^agomouts hindered him from publishing 
in Its entirety his olucidatiouof tho anatomy 
of the class, and the results which ho drew 
from his investigations of it; for never, 
assuredly, had the subject boon attadcod 
wiiih greater skill and power, or, since tho 
days of Buflbn, had ornithology boon sot 
forth with greater eloquence’ (Nbwton, .4 
Dietionary of JSirda, p. 88). One groat 
result of tho work on birds, together with 
the study of fossil reptiles, was a recognition 
of tho fundamental similarities between tho 
two, which Iluxley expressed by uniting 
birds and reptiles ui one groat group, Uio 
Sauropsicla. Other results obtained wore 
sliortly summarised in an essay ‘On tho 


Olassification of Birds’ 

1867), containing an elahoiate woii*. 
the modihoations exhibited bv 
the palate. This essav exbibit^n. 

”7 ^j^K*^***® problems which CHot 
solved before we can establish an.*?^ 
olnssifioation of birds. The solutiL 
has not boon aooeptod ns final; but 
question about the great value of tw! 
as a contribution to cranial morpholosT ^ 
The lectures on birds must serve 
amplea of others given at the ColleK rf 
Surgeons; they were probably tkemiw 

siriltmglynoyefofanyKcoptaeflrstcon^ 

On the Olassifloation of Animals; ’ but 
condensed summary, published in IRJl 
shows that every course of leotum bm 
have marked important additions to 2 
knowledge of the animals wia whicl 
dealt. One other important problem tin 
of tho homologies of the honee wbieb con¬ 
nect the tympanic membrane with the ea^ 
capsule, must be mentioned as treated in 
those lectures, ond more fully in a papet 
road before tho Zoological Society (18®)^ 
Apart from the lectures, and from the 
books based on them, Huxley published 
about fifty toohnical papers between 1860 
mul 1870. Among these me numerous 
di'soriptions of dinoaauria, including that 
of hypsilophodon, the results being enm- 
movised in tho essay on the classification of 
tho group (Qwarf. Joum. Oeol. Sot. 18691, 
and in the staleraonls of the relation Ifr 
tween reptiles and birds, already referred to. 
Tho acoount of hypeiodapedon (1869) is 
of groat importance in connection with 
anothor group of reptiles, and there nie 
many valuable memoirs on fossil ampMUa. 
Muou of his work on systematic ethnology 
remains unpublished; hut in 1865 he pub- 



on the characlors of tho hair, the cobur of 
tho skin, and the cranial index. He evi¬ 
dently oontemplated a more compbte atndy 
of phyeical anthropology; for among the 
materials left in his laboratory are some 
hunilrods of photographs of various races of 
mon, which ho had oolleotcd before 1870. 

Tho ‘ Blomontary Leseons in Physiology/ 
published in 1866, is probably better known 
than any elementary text-book of its kind, 
It has boon reprinted no loss than tiurty 
times since its first appearance, 

Tho years from 1870 to 1886 comprise a 
period of constant activity, ending in m 
almost oomplote withdrawal from pubkc 
life, mode neoossaiy by increasing illneaa, 
Iji 1872 the removal of the School of 
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ites from Jermyn Street to Soutt Ken- 
rineton gave the long-desired opportunity 
of completing his plan of instruction, by 
enabling every student to examine for hun- 
wlf in the laboratory, the types described 
in the lectures. With the help of his four 
aemonstrators, Thiselton Dyer, Michael 
Foster Key Lanhester, and W. Rutherford, 
the course of laboratory work was perfected, 
and its main features are described in the 
veli-lmown text-book of ‘ Elementary Bio- 
loirv’ (1876)) vvTitten in conjunction with 
to. aN. Martin. _ _ , „ i i 

An important characteristic of Iluxley's 
kaebing, both in his lectures to students 
and in his technical memoirs, may here be 
noticed. Darwin had suggested an inter¬ 
pretation of the facts of embryology which 
fed to the hope that a fuUer Imowledge of 
development might reveal the ancestral 
history of all the gfreat groups of animals, 
at least in its mam outlines. This hope 
vas of service as a stimulus to research, 
hut the attempt to interpret the phenomena 
ehserved led to speculations which were 
often fanciful and dways incapable of verifl- 
cition. Huxley was keenly sensible of the 
danger attending the use of a hypothetical 
explanation, leading to conclusions which 
cannot be exprimentolly tested, and he 
catefally avoided it. This is well seen in 
the important essay on Ceratodus ^1876), 
where a discussion of the way in which the 
laws are suspended from the skull leads him 
to divide aU fishes into three series. In one 


plete._ Such are the essays on the horse 
\Prmdential Address to the Geological So- 
eiety, 1670; American Addresses, 1876; 
Colleoted Essays, vols. iii. and viii.), end that 
on the ‘Classification of the Mammalia’ {Proe, 
Zool, Soc. 1880). The treatise on the cray¬ 
fish (1876) may be taken as a statement of 
his mature convictions; and the discussion 
of the evolution of crayfishes^ given in this 
work, relates solely to the evi&nce of their 
modification since liassic times, which is 
afforded by fossils. 

In 1870 the school board for London 
was instituted, and Huxley’s interest in the 
problem of education led him to become 
one of its first members. In an essay on 
the first duties of the board (Contempo¬ 
rary Sevisw, 1870; Collected Essays, vol. lii.) 
he lays stress on the primary importance of 
physical and moral culture. ‘ The engage¬ 
ment of the affections in favour of that 
particular line of conduct which we call 
good,’ he says,‘seems to me to be some¬ 
thing quite beyond mere science. And I 
cannot out think that it, together with the 
awe and reverence which nave no kinship 
with base fear, but arise whenever one tries 
to pierce below the surface of things, whether 
they be material or spiritual, constitutes all 
that has any unchangeable reality in religion.’ 
This feeling can, in his judgment, be best 
cultivated by a study of the Bible ‘ with 
such grammatical, geographical, and his¬ 
torical explanations by a lay teacher as may 
be needful.’ lie held that the elements of 


eeries the mode of suspension of the jaws is 
identical with that found in amphibia and 
the higher vertebrates; and the hypothesis 
that these ‘ autostylio ’ fishes resei^le the 
ancestors of air-breathing forms suggests 
itself at once. Although this was (dearly 
present in Huxley’s mind, he is careful to 
confnebimself to a statement of demonstrable 
structural resemblance, which must remain 
true, whatever hypothesis of its origin may 
ultimately be found most useful. Again, in 
the preface to the ‘ Manual of the Compara¬ 
tive Anatomy of Invertobrated Animals’ 
(1877) he says ; ‘ I have abstained from dis¬ 
cussing questions of eotiology, not because I 
underestimate their importance, or am in¬ 
sensible to the interest of the groat problem 
of Evolution, but because, to my mind, the 
growing tendency to mix up sstiolo^cal 
speculations with morphological goneruisa- 
tions win, if unchecked, t^w Biology 
into confusion.’ The only attempts to traco 
the ancestry of particular forms which 
Hmdey ever made are based on pnlseonto- 
logical evidence, in the few oases in which 
the evidence seemed to him suilloiently corn- 


physical science, with drawing, modelling, 
and singing, afforded the best means of 
intellectual training in such schools. Hux¬ 
ley’s infiueuce upon the scheme of education 
finaUy adopted was very great, although he 
left the board in 1872. 

In speclcing of the later stages of educa¬ 
tion, he dwelt upon the great value of 
literary ti-oining as a means of intellectual 
culture, but he never tired of contending 
that a perfect culture, which should 'supply 
a complete theory of life, based upon a 
dear knowledge alike of its possibilities and 
of its limitations,’ could not be acquired 
without a training in the methods of physi¬ 
cal science. At the same time he was care¬ 
ful to emphasise his horror of the prevalent 
idea that a mere acquaintance with the 
‘ useful ’ results of scientific work has any 
educational value. He well knew that 
educational discipline can only be obtained 
by the pursuit of knowledge without regard 
to its practical applications; and he saw the 
need for sharply separating such edacationd 
discipline from the preparation for a handi¬ 
craft or profession. Writing in 1803 to 
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one of those engaged in the attempt to obtain 
on adequate nniTersity for London, he says: 
‘ I would out away medicino, law, and theo¬ 
logy as technical specialities. . . . The uni¬ 
versity or universities should be learning and 
teaching bodies devoted to art (literary and 
other), history, philosophy, and sciencc,whera 
any one who wanted to learn all tliat is 
hnown about these matters should find 
people who could teach him and put him in 
the way of learning for himselL That is 
what the world will want one day or other, 
as a supplement to all manner of high 
schools and technical institutions in which 
young peopdo get decently educated and 
learn to earn their broad—such as our 
present universities. It would bo a place 
for men to get knowledge, and not for boys 
and adolescents to got degrees.’ 

Between 1870 and 1885 lie published a 
number of essays on philosophical subjocls, 
the most import ant being his sketoh of 11 ume 
(1870) in Ml". .Tnhn Morloy’s ‘ English Mon 
of Letters ’ series. In the chapter on thu ob¬ 
ject and scope of philosojihy, ITuxloy adopts 
tlieyiow Unit the method of psychology is Uio 
same ns that of tlie physical sciences, and 
ho points to Doscartos, Hpiuosa, and liant as 
showing tlie advantage to a pihilosophor of a 
training in physical science. The chapter 
dealing witli volition and necessity is an ex¬ 
pansion of the passage in the lecture' On tho 
Physical Bosis of Life ’ already quoted. Tho 
chapter on miracles begins by demonstrating 
tho absurdity of et priori objoctions to belief 
in miracles because they are violations of 
tho ‘ laws of nature j ’ but while it is absurd 
io believe that that which never has hap¬ 
pened never can happen witliout a violation 
of tlie laws of naluru, lie agrees with llumo 
in thinking that' tlie more a statement of 
fact conflicts with previous experienon, tho 
more coinpleto must bo tho evidenco which 
is to jusUfy ns in believing it.’ Tho applicn- 
1 ion of this criterion to tho history of tho 
world ns given in tho Pentateuch and to 
tho slory of tho gospels forms tho subioot of 
numerous coutroyorsial essays and ad¬ 
dresses, i'opi‘iut.ed in tho foiuih and fifth 
volumes of tho * (Jollectod Essays.’ , 

In 1871, on tho rotiromont of 'VVilliam 
Sharpoy [q. v.], Huxley was chosen as one of 
tho two secretaries of the Itoyal Society. Tho 
duties of this ollico wore oven more severe 
then usual during tho years through which 
he hold it. Tho Koyal Society was requested 
by the admiralty to plan the equipment ond to 
nominato thoscioutiiicslairortho Ohallengcr, 
in preparation for horvoyagoroundthoworld. 
Later on, tho task of distributing her col- 
Lectious, and arranging for tho publication of 


tne monographs m which they arB7Z.;irr 
was also entrusted tothesoLi^ 
chief burden of the fta 

he WM elected president of the society- S 
m 1886 he was forced by ill-health to refo 
He received the Copley medal in isss 
the Darwin medal fn 1894 linf 
1884 he served upon the following roydl® 
missionei upon the Administrate 

the Contagious Diseases Acts 
f 1870-1) j on Scientific Instruction and the 
Advancement of Science (1870-6); on la 
Practice of subjecting Live Animals to Et- 
pcrimonts for Sciontifio Purposes fl 870 i- 
to inquire into tho Universities of Scotl 
/noQi i Ihs Medical Acts 

(188]-9) i on Trawl, Nat, and Beam Trawl 
Eishing (1881). IlB also acted rant- 
spootor ol llshorios from 1881 to 1886. 

In spito of tho immense amount of work he 
contrived to perform, Huxley never enioved 
robust, liealth after tho accidental poisoninc 
alvoady mentioned. Fresh air ond some daily 
oxoroiso wore necessary in order to ward oB 
digestive dillicultios, occompanied by lassi¬ 
tude and depression of a severe kind; but 
fresh air and exorcise are the most difficult 
of all things for a busy mnn in London to 
obtain. Tho evil offoots of a sedentary life 
had shown themselves at the very beginning 
of his work in London, and they increased 
year by year. At the ond of 1871 be was 
forced to toko a long holiday; but this pro¬ 
duced only a temporary improvement, and 
ihially Hvmplnms of cardiac mischief became 
too evidont to bo neglected, For this 
reason ho gave up his public work in 1885, 
and in 1800 he finally loft London, living 
thenceforward at Eastbourno. 

I’ho years of comparative leisure after 
1886 wore occupied in writing many of the 
essays on philosopliy and theology r^rmted 
in tho fourth and fifth volumes of his'Col¬ 


lect ud Essays.’ An attack of pleurisy in 
1887 caused grave anxiety, and after its oc¬ 
currence ho sulforod severely from influenza, 
so that tho work of helping those teachers 
in London in their ellbrts to obtain an 
adequate university, which he undertook in 
1899 and 1803, involved physical effort of a 
very severe kind, ns did tho delivery of his 
llomanos lecture on ‘Evolution and Ethics' 
boforo the uni vevsitjf of Oxford in 1803. An 
att aok of inilueiiza in the winter of 1894 was 
followed by an afibetion of the kidneys, and 
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he died ot Eastbourne on 29 June 1896. Ha 
«as buried at Finchley on 4 July, Several 
Dortraits of Huxley are given in his ‘Life 
^d Letters.’ The best is that painted in 
1888 by his eon-in-law the Hon. John 
CoUier/now in the National Portrait 
Gallery, London. His widow, with two 
sons, Leonard and Henry, and four 
daughters (Mrs. "Waller, Mrs. Shaworoaa, 
Mra EoUer, and the Hon. Mrs. John OoUier), 
sarrived him i a son Noel died in 1860, 
Huxley was rector of Aberdeen University 
from 1872 to 1876, was created hon, D,0,L. 
of Oxford on 17 June 1886, and also received 
honorary degrees from Edinburgh, Dublin, 
Breslau, "W’lirzburg, Bologna, and Erlan- 
aen. He was elected member of countless 
^ign societies, and in 1892 he accepted the 
ofce of prhy councillor, but he cared little 
for such honours. The only reward for 
which he oared is that freely given to him 
by earnest man of every kind, in every 
country, who gratefully rsveronce his labours 
in furthering the noble objects which he set 
before himself,' to promote the increase of 
natural knowledge and to furbhor the appli¬ 


cation of scientific methods of investigation 
to all the problems of life to the best of my 
ability, in the conviction which has grown 
with my growth and strengthened with my 
strength, that there is no alleviation for the 
suflhrmgs of mankind except veracity of 
thought and action, and the resolute facing 
of the world as it is when the garment of 
make-believe, by which pious hands have 
hidden its uglier features, is stripped off.’ 

Those of Huxley’s essays which he wished 
to collect in a final edition are published in 
nine volumes of Collected Essays (Macmil¬ 
lan, 1893-4J. An edition of his scientific 
memoirs, edited by Sit Michael Foster and 
Professor Lnnkcsler, was published between 
1898 and 1903, in font quarto volumes, with 
a supplementary volume. 

[The Life and Letters of T. H, Huxley, by his 
son, Leonard Huxley, 2 rols. 1900, is the main 
authority; it contains a fall list of his published 
works. An account of his sciontifto work is given 
in Thomas Henry Huxley, n Sketch of his Life 
and Work, by P, Cholmeri, Mitcliell, 1900, Cf, 
art. by Leslie Stephen in Hiueteenth Century, 
December 1900.] W. F. E. W. 


INGELOW, JEAN (1820-1897), poetess, 
bom on 17 March 1820 at Boston, Lincoln¬ 
shire, was the eldest child of William Inge- 
low, tt hanker, and his wife, Jean Kilgour, 
a member of an Abordeeusbire family. Hie 
early years of her life were spent in Linooln- 
ehiie, and the efiect of the fen scenery is 
apparent in her verse. She then lived at 
Ipswich, and before 1863 came to London, 
where eho spent the rest of her life. She 
was educated at home. 

Her first volume, ‘ A Rhyming Ohroniclo 
of Incidents and Feelings,’published in 1860, 
attracted little attention, although Tennyson 
found some charming things in it (cf. life 
of Tennyson, i. 286-7). It was not until the 

K ’ ’ioation of the first series of ‘ Poems’ in 
that the public recognised in Miss 
Ingelow a poet of high merit. It contained 
the verses entitled ‘ High Tide on the Ooost 
of Lincolnshire, 1671,’ which for earnestness 
and technical excellence is one of the finest 
of modem ballads. The volume reached a 
fourth edition in the Year of publication. 
In 1867 an illustrated edition, with drawings 
by various artists, among them Poynter, 
Pinwell, A. B. Houghton, and J. W. North, 
was brought out. By 1879 it was in a 
twenty-third edition, A second sOTias of 
poems appeared in 1876, and both series were 


I 

r^rinted in 1879. A third series was added 
in 1886. She wrote much under the in¬ 
fluence of Wordsworth and Tennyson. Her 
verse is mainly ohavacterised by lyrical 
charm, graceful lancy, pathos, close and accu¬ 
rate observation of nature, and sympathy 
with the common interests of lue. Thu 
language is invariably clear and siingle. 
She is jpoiticularly successful in handling 
anapeestic measures. Her poetry is very 
popular in America, where some 200,000 
copies of her various works have been sold. 

As a novelist she does not ranlc so high. 
Her best long novel, ‘ OflF tho Skelligs,’ ap¬ 
peared in 1872 in four volumes. The ‘ Studies 
for Stories,’ published in 1864, are admirable 
short stories. She depicted child life with 
great effect, and her best work in that line 
win be found in 'Stories told to a Child,’ 
publislied in 1806. Between that date and 
1871 she wrote numerous children’s storie.s.' 
Her books brought her comparotively lai'ge 
sums of money, but her fame rests on two 
or three poems in the volume of 1863. She 
was acquainted with Tranyson, Ruakin, 
Fronds, Browning, Christina Rossetti, and 
with most of the poets, painters, and writers 
of her time. She died at Kensington on 
20 July 1897, and was buried at Brompton 
cemetery on the 24th, 
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A portrait of lior rrlien a cMld is in the 
possession of her brother, Mr. B. Ingelow. 

Other works by Miss Ingelow are: 1. '_A1- 
lerton and Breux: or the War of Opinion,’ 
2 vols. 1861. 2. ‘Tales of Orris,^ 1800. 

8. ‘ Mopsa, the Fairy,’ 1869. 4. ‘ Fated to 
be Free,’ S vols. 1876 j new adit. 1876. 
6. ‘ Sarah de Berenger,’ 3 toIs. 1879; new 
edit. 1886. 6. ‘ Don .John: a Story,’ 8 vols. 

1881. 7. 'John Jerome,’ 1886. 8. ‘The 

little Wonder-box,’ 1887. 9. ‘ Very Young 
and Quite another Story,’ 1890. A volume 
of Bclectioiis appeared in 1886, and a com¬ 
plete edition in one volume in 1898. 

[.Some loeoUooUons of Jean Ingolow, 1001; 
Allibonp’s Diet. Suppi. ii. 886; Athonmum, 
24 July 1807; Times, 21 and 26 July 1897; 
Miles’s Poets and Poetry of the Oentiiry, vol. vii. ; 
private iuforniatian,1 B. L. 

TNGiLEFIBLD, Sib EDWARD AU¬ 
GUSTUS ^820-1804), admiral, oldest son 
of Rear-admiral Samuel llood Inglaflold 
(1783-1848), who died when oommander-in- 
chief in the East Indies and China, and 
grandson of Captain John Nicholson Inglo- 
fleld [q. V.], was born at Cheltenham on 
27 March 1820. lie entered the Royal 
Naval College at Portsmouth in Ootobor 

1882, and, passing out in October 1884, was 
appointed to the Etna, and then to the 
Aotffion, from which early in 1835 he was 
moved to the Dublin, flagship of Sir Graliam 
Eden llamond, on the South American 
station. In her, and afterwards in tho 
Imogens on the same station, he continued 
till 1889. Having passed his examination 
he was appointed in March 1840 to tho 
Thnnderer, in which ho look part in tho 
operations on the coast of Syria, tho storm¬ 
ing of Sidon, and the reduction of Aero. 
He was afterwards for a short time in tho 
West Indies and in the royal yacht, from 
which ho was promoted to bo lieutenant on 
21 Sept. 1842. From November 1842 to 
1846 ho was in the Samarang with Sir 
Edward Boloher [q. v.l In March 1816 ho 
joined the Eagle as Xlag-liGutonant to Ids 
father, then commander-in-chief on tho 
South American station, and was shortly 
afterwards appointed to command tho 
Oomus, in wluen ho took part in tho opera¬ 
tions in the Parana and in forcing tho passage 
at Obligado on 20 Nov. 1845. In recogni¬ 
tion of his services on this day hie acting 
commission as commandor was conflrmotl 
to 18 Nov. In 1862 ho commanded Lady 
Franklin’s private steamer, Isabella, in n 
summer expedition to the Arctic, and looked 
into Smith Sound for tlie flrst timo since it 
had boon named hy William Baffin [q. v.j 
On his return ho puhlishod 'A Summer 


Search for Sir John FronlS^^Tii^^ 
was elected a F.R.8. (2 June 
awarded the gold medal of the 

graphical Society and the sift fe 
the ParieGoographioal Society, and wLl 
sented with a diamond snuff-hijbv tuV 
peror of the French. In 1868 he si 
to the Arctic in the Phoenix with 

f romoted to the rank of captain on7n.J 
868. In 1864, still in the PhlSx he wai 
for the third time to the Arctic, ondhrouS 
bMlyihe crews of the Resolute and InveS- 

In anly_18B6 he was appointed to the 
Firobvanu in tlio Black Sea, “wliere ke took 
part in tho capture of Kinhum. In the M. 
lowing Maroh he was moved into the Sidon 
which he brought home and paid off. From' 
1861 to 1864 he commanded the MMestic 
coastguard ship at Liverpool, and W 
1806 to 1868 the ironclad Prince Consort 
in the Channel and the Moditernmeon. On 
26 May 1869 ho was promoted to bo nut- 
odmiraL and on 2 June he wae nominated a 
O.B. Fi'om Auguet 1872 to Dooembat 1876 
ho was second in command in tho Medlte^ 
ranean and superinlendout of Malta dock¬ 
yard, vacating the post on promotion to 
vice-admiral on 11 Doc. In 1877 ha waa 
knighted, and from April 1878 till his rao- 
motion to the rank of admiral on 27 Kov, 
1879bo was commander-in-chief ontheNorth 
American station. Oii 27 March 1886 ^ 
was put on tho retired list; but in 1891, on 
the occasion of the naval exhibition at 
Oholeca, he was chairman of tho arts section, 
to tho success of which he materiolly con¬ 
tributed. On 21 June 1887 (the queen’s 
jubilee) ho was nominat od a KUB, He died 
at his house in Queen’s Gate on 58cpt,18!U. 
Ho was twice married |fltBt, inl8B7, to Eliza 
Fanny, daughter of Edward Johnston of 
Allortou Hall, near Liverpool, hy whom he 
had issue; secondly, in1893, to Beatrice Mari¬ 
anne, daughter of Colonel Hodnett of the 
Dorsetshiro regiment. 

Inglnflold was a man of cultivated taste 
and meolianical inraniiity. In the comee of 
his Borvico abroad, and especially while at 
Malta, he formed a very considerable and 
inturosting coUootion of old Venetian glass. 
Ho wos himself a painter of exceptional 
merit as an amateur: some of his pictures— 
among others 'The Lost Oriiise of tlwLaet 
of tho Throe-dockors'—have been jn the 
Royal Academy; several were exhibited at 
Oliolsca in the Naval Exhibition of 1891, 
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tTiBrn Prince Consort in e 

‘H.M.S.Belleropbon and tlieWest 
Sian Squadron.’ He turned the upper part 
of his house into a workshop, with lathes, 
Laches. &o., with which he occupied much 
of his leisure to the last. lie was also the 


inTsntor of the hydraulic SEeermg geai, wmuu 
ms highly thought of in the navy till super¬ 
seded by steam, and of the Inglefleld anchor. 
Besides the ‘Summer SearelP already inen- 
tinnuiij he was the author of some pamphlets 
on naval subjects. 

rO'Byme’s Naval Biogr. Diet.; Times, 
7 10 Sept. 1894; Navy Lists; Eoyal Navy 
lasts; personal knowledge.] J. K. L. 


lONIDES, CONSTANTINE ALEXAN¬ 
DER (1833-1900), public benefactor, horn 
in Manebester on 14 May 1833, was the 
eldest son of Alexander Constantino lonides 
by Euterpe, daughter of Lucas Sgonta. He 
a husmess coreor in Manchester 
in 1850, and, some five years later, went out 
toBaoharest in the wheat trade. Snhse- 
qneatly he returned to England, and in 
1864 entered the London Stock Exchange, 
realising a oonsiderahle fortune, and accu- 
nraleting many superb pictures and articles 
of tertu at his residence, 8 Holland Villas 
Bmilj Kensington. In 1882 he retired from 
active business, and nine years later he trans- 
fered the whole of his collection to his house, 
23 Second Avenue, Brighton, which he had 
bought in 1884. He died at Brighton on 
29 June 1900, and was buried on 2_July at 
the Hove cemetery. He married in 1800 
Agathonilce, daughter of Constantine Fenerli 
at Constantinople, and left issue three daugh¬ 
ters and five sons. There are two portraits 
of lonides as a hoy in a group by G. F. 
IVatts, II.A., a miniature by Koss dated 
1833, a later portrait (1880) by G. F. Watts, 
and a bronze portrait modal dosigued iu 
1832 hy A. Legros. 

lonides bequeathed his pictures, pastels, 
etchings, drawings, and engraving to the 
Yictoiia and Albert (South Kensington) 
Museum, on condition that they should ha 
kept together and in no way concealed from 
the public view. The pictures include ox- 
umples of Botticelli, Foussin, Hemhrandt, 
Ostade^ Paul Potter, Buysdael, Terhorch, 
Is Nam, Delacroix, Millet, Corot, Degas, 
Lhermitte, Bossetti, and a number of por- 
tiutsby G. F. Watts. 

[Tinieii, 23 July 1000; private information.] 

T. S. 

IRELAND, ALEXANDEB (1810- 
1894), joumalUt and man of letters, was 
kom at Edinburgh on 9 May 1810. Ilis 


father was engaged in husmess, and Ireland 
for long followed pursuits unconnected with 
literature; but his literary interests and 
studies procured him os 0 young man many 
intellectual friends, amo^ them the brothers 
Chambers and Dr. JohnGairdner [q. v.] His 
friendship with Gairdner led to his acquaint¬ 
ance with Emerson, who in 1833 came to 
i Edinburgh with an introduction to the phy¬ 
sician, whose extensive medical practice 
compelled him to request Ireland to act as 
cicerone in hie stead. Ireland’s zealous dis¬ 
charge of this office was the foundation of a 
lifelong friendship with the great American, 
Li 1848 he removed to Manchester as re¬ 
presentative of a Huddersfield firm, and in 
the same year received a signal proof of the 
confidence of Bohert Chambers, who not 
only entrusted him with the secret of the 
authorship of ‘The Vestiges of Creation,’ 
divulged to only three other persons, hut 
employed him to avert suspicion while the 
bo(^ was going through the press. The 
sheets were sent hy the London publisher, 
who was himself in complete ignorance, to 
Ireland at Manchester, and thence trans¬ 
mitted to Chambers. The secret was strictly 
kept until 1884, when, every other depository 
of it being dead, Ireland very properly re¬ 
vealed it in a preface to the twelfth edition, 
thus disposing of a host of groundless con¬ 
jectures. In 1846 Ireland succeeded Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) Edward Watkin as pnh- 
■lisher and business manager of the 'Man¬ 
chester Examiner,’ a_ paper founded the 
yeor before hy Watkin, John Bright, and 
"WiUiarn McKorrow [q. v.l in opposition to 
the ‘Guardian,’too naughtily independent 
of the onti-comlaw league to please the 
‘ Manchester school.’ The first editor was 
Thomas Ballantyne fq, y.] Ere long the 
‘ Examiner ’ absorbed the other local expo¬ 
nent of advanced liberalism, the'Manchester 
Times' [seePEjaraion, Ahohibalp], and as 
the ‘ Manchester Examiner and Times’ held 
the eecoud place in the Manchester press 
for forty years. In 1847 and 1848 occurred 
the interesting episode of Emerson’s second 
yhit to England at the instigation of Ireland, 

! whowae, in Carlylean phrase, 'infinitely well 
affected towards the man Emerson.’ AH the 
arrangements for Emerson’s lectures were 
made Dv him ; in his guest’s words he ‘ ap¬ 
proved himself the king of all friends and 
helpful agents; the most active, unweari- 
ahle, imperturhable.’ 

Ireland^ after a while, found himself able 
to spare tune from journalism for the lite¬ 
rary pursuits in which he delighted. In 
1861 ne was a member of the committee 
that organised the Manchester Free Library, 
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where many boohs from his own library 
afterwards came to be deposited. He oulk- 
vated the friendship of Carlyle and Leigh 
llunt, for tho latter of whom he entertained 
a warm allection, and upon whom ho wrote 
for this Dictionary. He also prepared a most 
useful bibliography of llunt\ writings, 
united in tho same volume with a similar 
list of William Hazlitt’s, and printed in a 
limited impression in 1808. In 1889 he 
edited a selection from Hoslitt's works, pre¬ 
faced by an excellent memoir. Upon Emer¬ 
son’s death in 1882 he published a biography 
of him, nooessarily inoomplete, but possess¬ 
ing especial value from his own recollcc- 
tions; it was enlarged and reissued within 
the year as ‘ Balph Waldo Emerson: his 
Lifo, Qenius^ and Writings.' In the same 
year he published at Manchostor ‘ Beoollec- 
tions of George Dawson and his Lectures in 
Manchester in 1840-7.’ Perliaps, however, 
his besi-known publication is ‘The Book- 
Lover’s Enchiridion,’ a collection of passages 
in praise of bonks sulootod from a wido rango 
of authors. It was published in 1882 under 
tho pseudonym of ‘Philobiblos,’ and wont 
through live oditions. He himself possessed a 
lino library, especially rich in tho works of 
early English authors, in which he was well 
vorsod. He ospocially admired Daniel and 
Burton, and posaossod all tlie sovontoonth- 
contury editions of the latter's ‘Anatomy of 
Molnnoholy.’ Unfortunately, this treasured 
collection had to bo sold owing to the re-' 
verse of fortune which overtook him in his 
latter days from tho general transfer of 
liberal support from tho ‘ Examiner ’ to tho 
‘Quardian,^ upon the latter journal’s recon¬ 
ciliation with tho more advanced section of 
tho party on oeoasion of Gladstone’s homo- 
rule proposals in 1886. Tho ‘Examiner,’now 
an unprolUnblo property, passed into otlirr 
hands, and soon caused to exist. Irolond boro 
his misibi'tuuos with groat dignity and forti¬ 
tude, and, although an octogonarinn, ro- 
mainod active I 0 uio last as a writ or in tho 
press. He diod on 7 Uoo. 1801 at Mauldoth 
lioad, Withington. 

Trolaud was an excellent man, generous, 
hospitable, full of iutelloctnal intorosts, and 
porsovoring in his aid of public causos and 
private friends. A medallion porirnit is on- 
graved in ‘Threads from tho Life of John 
Slillsj’ 1809. A collection of Ireland’s boolts, 
rich in editions of Lamb, Ilazlitt, Leigh 
Hunt, and Carlyle, was presented in 1805 to 
tho Manchosler Free Bufurenco Library by 
Thomas Bead Wilkinson, and a special cata¬ 
logue was issued in 1808. 

Troland was twice married—first, in 
1839, to Eliza Mary, daughter of Erode- 


Blyth of Birmingham, who ^7, 

Mbs. Anhib Ihbland (d Ihrsn t 1 .. 
seeond wife ^hom 
was the sister of B^enry AUeyus’ 
son [q.v. Suupl.l, regms profeasor ofS 
history at Aliordeen, antf washetaelfS 
as the biographer of Jane Welrii 
(1891), and the editor Tf 
denoe with Mias Jewshury (1893)”T~ 
collootions of James Anthoiproiderq^ 
Suppl.] wore puhhshed posthumonalv 
‘Ooutemporary BevW ShediedmlOct 

[Monchcatoi Gnaidian, 8 Deo. 1894 . 
from tho Lifo of John Mills; poraooal 5 
ledgo.] 

ISMAT, THOMAS HENRY (1837 
1809), shipowiier, eldest son of Joaepi 
Ismay, shipbuilder, of Marypoint, Oumfe. 
land, was born there on 7 Jan. 1837. At 
tho ago of sixteen ho was apprenticed to a 
firm of shipbrokers (Imrio & Tomlinaoo) k 
Liverpool, and on the expiration othiatnna 
made a voyage to South America, mtuu 
the aeveral porta on the west 
turning to Liverpool ho started in 
on his own account, and engaged especially 
in tho Australian trade, hi 1887 he so- 
quirod the White Star line of Ansttaban 
clippers, and in the following year, m 
partnership with on old friend and fellow- 
approntioo, William Imrie, he fonad the 
Uceanic Stoamship Company, In 1870 fcy 
addod tho Amorican trade to their ote 
voutures, and in 1871 began runniagtheir 
Btoamors regularly holweou LiveipoA oad 
New York. In co-operation with Mead 
and Wolff of Belfast, the White Star liners 
I'anied a goodioputation for safety, comfort, 
and spood; it is stated that between 1870 
and 1801) thoy paid to llarloud and IVolfl 
no loss a sum then 7,000,0001. In 1878 the 
White Star lino placed their etenmers at 
the disposal of the g^emment ostraneports 
or cruisorB—an oll'er which led to the 
modern system of subsidising certain priyate 
oompanioB. At the navol review at Spit- 
hood in 1807, tho Teutonic, one of the 
largest stoamors tlion afloat, was eent by 
Ismay to talco port in the national display. 
In 1802 Ismay rolired from the firm «£ 
Ismay, finrio, & Oo., but retained the chai> 
manship of tho White Star Oompany, 
whoso flooL then consisted of eighteea 
stoamoi'B, of an aggregate of 99,000 tons, 
which by 1899 woe increaeed to 184,000. 
Ismiw was also chairman of the Liverpml 
ond London Steamship Protection Aesoae- 
tiou, a diroctor of the London and North- 
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Western Railway Company, and of many 
other industrial enterprises. In 1884 he 
served on Lord Bavensworth’s admiralty 
eominittee on contract versus dockyard 
systems of bnildingf ships j in 1888 on lord 
Bsrtington’s royal commission on army and 
navy administration, and on several other 
important committees. He was a liberal 
supporter of the Liverpool Seamen’s Orphan 
Institution; and in 1887 he contributed 
20,0001 towards a pension fund for worn-out 
Liverpool sailors. He was for some years a 
J.P. and D.L. of Cheshire, and high sheriff 
in 1892. He died at Dawpool, near Birken¬ 


head, on 23 Nov. 1899, and was buried on 
the 27th in the churchyard of Thurstanton, 
after a semi-public memoriol service in St. 
Nicholas’s, Liverpool. Notwithstanding his 
liberal charities, his estate, as proved, was 
considerably over 1,000,0001 Xsmay married 
in 1869 Margaret, daughter of Luke Bruce, 
and left issue three sons and four daughters. 
His portrait by Millais in 1886 was pre¬ 
sented to him by the shareholders of the 
White Star Company. 

fTimos, 24 Nov. 1899; Who’s Who, 1899; 
Whitaker’s Almanack, 1901, p. 382.1 

J. K. 1. 


J 


JACKSON, BASIL (1796-1889), lieu- 
tenant-colonel, horn at Glasgow on 27 Juno 
1795, was the son of Major BasU Jackson of 
the rojuil wagon train, who died on 10 Sept. 
1849 at the ago of uinoty-two. He entered 
the Royal Military College in 1808, obtained 
a commission in the royal staff corps on 
11 July 1811, and was promoted lieutenant 
on 6 May 1818. He was employed in the 
Netherlands in 1814-16, was present at 
Waterloo as deputy assistant quartermaster- 

S neial, and was afterwards sent to St. 

elena, where he remained till 1819. Ha 
served in Canada and was employed in the 
censtiuction of the Bideau canal. He was 
promoted captain on 17 Sept. 1826, and was 
given a half-pay mmority on 7 Feb. 1834. 

In February 1836 he was made assistant 
professor of forlifioation at the East India 
Company’s college at Addiscomhe. Ho was 
transferred in December 1886 to the assistant 
professorship of military surveying, and held 
that post till SO Dec. 1867, whon he rotired 
on a pension, He had hecomo lieuteuant- 
colond on 9 Nov. 184G, and had sold out in 
1847. He afterwards Rved at Glewston 
Court, near Ross, Herefordshire, till Sep¬ 
tember 1874, and at Hillsborough, co. Down, 
till his death on 23 Oct. 1889. He married, 
on 28 March 1828, the daughter of Colonel 
Oeorge Muttlebury, O.B. 

He published: 1, ‘A Course of Milllaiy 
Surveying’ (1888), which passed through 
several editions, and was the text-book at 
Addiscomhe. 2. (in conjunction with Cap¬ 
tain C, R. Scott, also of the royal staff corps) 
' The Military Life of the Duke of WeUing- 
ton’ (2 vols,1840), furnished with unusually 
good pious. 

[Times, 24 Oct. 1889; Dalton's Waterloo 
HoU Call, 1800; Vibort’s Addiseonibe.] 

E. M. L. 


1 JACKSON, CATHERINE HANNAH 
OEtARLOTTE, Last (<i. 1891), authoress, 
was the daughter of Thomas EUiott of Wake¬ 
field. She oecame the second wife of Sir 
George Jackson [q. vj iu. 1856, the marriage 
taking place at St. Hmena. After her Iius- 
haud’s death in 1861 she turned her attention 
to literature, and began by editing the diaries 
and letters of her husband’s life. Li 
1872 appeared in two volumes ‘ Tne Diaries 
and Letters of Six George Jackson, firom the 
Pence of Amiens to the Battle of Talavera/ 
and in 1873, also in two volumes,' The Rath 
Archives; afurtherSelection&omtheDiarieB 
and Letters of Sir George Jackson, 1809-16.’ 
On 10 June 1874 she was granted a pen¬ 
sion of 1001 , a year from the civR list, in 
recognition of her husband’s services, She 
now took to reading widely in French 
memoirs, and compiled from them several 
books DU French society. One of the best 
of them, ‘ Old Paris; its Court and Literary 
Salons/ appeared in two volumes in 1878. 
Lady Jackson’s works have an interest for 
the general reader, hut their inacouracies and 
lack of perspective render them useless to 
the historical student. Her English style 
cannot he commended. She died at Bath 
on 9 Deo, 1801. 

Other works are; 1. 'Fair Lusitania,’ 
1874. 2. ‘The Old Rfegime: Court, Salons, 
and Theatres.’ 2 vole. 1880. 3, ‘ The French 
Court and Society; Reign of Louis XVI 
and First Empire,| 2 toIs. 1881, 4. 'The 
Court of the Tuileries from the Resto¬ 
ration to the Flight of Louis Philippe,’ 

2 vols. 1868. 6, ‘The Court of France in 
the Sixteenth Century, 1614-69,’ 2 vols. 
1885. 6. 'The Last of the Valois and 
Accession of Henry of Navarre, 1669-89/ 
2 vols. 1888. 7. ‘ The First of theBourbons,’ 
2 vols. 1890, 
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[Boaso’s Modern English Biogr. ii. 29; Times, 
11 Deo. 1801; Oollos’s Litorature and the Pension 
List.; AUibone’s Diet. Suppl. ii. 801.] E. L, 

JAQO, JAMES (1816-1893), physician, 
second son of John Jago, was horn on 
18 Dec. 1816 at the barton of Kigilliaolc, 
Budock, near Ealmouth, once a seat of the 
bishops of Exeter. He was educated at the 
Falmouth classical and mathematical school 
until about 1833. After a short period of 
private tuition he entered St. John’s OoUcgo, 
Oambridge, in Easter term 1836, and gra¬ 
duated B.A. in the mathematical tripos of 
1839 as thirty-second wrangler. He then 
determined to adopt the medical profession, 
and studied at various hospitals in London, 
Poris, and Dublin, On 18 Feb. 1843 he was 
incorporated at the university of Oxford 
from Wadham College (OAUDiNim, Heg. 
Warlham , ii. 414), lie graduated M.B. on 
22 Juno 1843, and the degree of doctor of 
modicino was conferred upon him by this 
university on 10 Juno 1869. lie then began 
to practise in Truro, and in 1860 ho was ap¬ 
pointed physician to (he Eoyal Oornwall 
Infirmary, and ho was also connected profes¬ 
sional^ with the Truro dispensary. lie was 
olooted a fellow of the Iloyal Society on 
2 Juno 1870, and ho served (1878-m as 
president of the Eoyal Institution of Corn¬ 
wall at Truro, a society of which he hod boon 
tho honorary sooretary for maiy years. 

Ho died on 18 Jan, 1893. IIo married, in 
1864, Maria Jones, daughter ofEichnrd Poarco 
of Ponzanoe, by whom ne had two daughters. 

Dr, Jago was a voluminous writer on 
various medical subjects, tho most important 
of which were investigations upon certain 
physiological and pathological conditions of 
the eye, which his mathematical and medi¬ 
cal knowledge especially fitted him to dis¬ 
cuss. IIo was also iiiterostod in the history 
and progross of Cornish sciencoand antiqui¬ 
ties. Ilis works aro: 1. ‘ Ocular Spectres 
and Structures as Mutual Exponents,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1866,8vo. This work deals with various 
optical defects of tho liumon oyo. 2. ‘ Ent- 
optics, with its Uses in Pliysiology and 
Medicine,’ London, 1804,8vo. Ho also con¬ 
tributed various papers to the ' London 
Medical Gazette,’ 'Froceedii^s of tho Eoyal 
Society,’ tho ‘ British and Inroign Medical 
and Oliirurgionl Eoviow,’ and tho ‘Journal 
of the Eoyal Institution of Cornwall.’ 

[Proooodings of tho Eoyal SociPty, 1803, vol. 
liv.; Poster's Alumni Oxon. 1716-1880.] 

D’A. P. 

JAMBS, DAVID (1839-1803), actor, 
whose real name was Bulaboo, horn in Lon¬ 
don in 1830, made his first a])poarance in a | 


Bubordmate part at ths Princess’s theitr. 
under Charles Kean. Heisflrstrecognisalk 
at the Eoyalty, where on 28 Sept. 1863 k 
was the first Mercury in Mr. Burnand’s bia 
lesq^ue of ‘ Ixion,’ The following year 
at the Strond, where he played mburlesnm. 
and on 28 Oct. was the first Archibald Goole 
a young lover in Craven’s ‘Milky -vyi;,.! 
Tom Foxer in Oravsn’s ‘ One Tree Hill' foi 
lowed. In Mr. Burnond’s ‘ Windsor CastV 
he was Will Somers. Other parts of little 



with his performance on 6 Eeb. 1870 of 
Zokiel Homespun in a revival of the 'Heii 
at Law.’ Two months later, in partnersbip 
with Henry James Montagiie Jq. v.] and 
Thomas Tliorne, he undertook the moiare- 
mont of the Vaudeville, but was unable*to 
appear in the opening performances. On 
4 June 1870, at the Vaudeville, he played 
Mr. Jenkins in Albory’s ‘ Two Eoses,’ wee 
the original John Tweedis in ‘Twaedie’e 
Eights' on 27 May 1871, and Boh Rent in 
‘ Apide Blossoms' on 9 Srot. IIs played 
Sir Benjamin Badchlte in' School for Scan¬ 
dal'and Goldfinch in the ‘ Eoad to Enin’ 
with brilliant success, Sheridan’s mante> 

f ioco being given over four hundred timea 
[o was tho original Sir Ball Brace in 
Albory’s ‘Pride’ on 22 April 1874, and 
‘ tlie retired butterman,’ Perkyn Middlewid, 
in ‘ Our Boys ’ on 16 Jan. 1876. This vras 
his greatest success, and the piece was 
played for over a thousand times; it was not 
removed from tho playbills until 18 April 
1879, and was claimed as ‘the largest run 
on record.’ On 10 April 1870 he wns tbe 
first Flautagenot Potter in ‘Our Girls,’ on 
29 Jan. 18^ tho first John Feddi^n in 
Mr. Buruand’s ‘ Ourselves,’ and on 8 March 
Smallribin Charles Wills’s'Cobwebs.' James 
was tho first Edward Irwin in Albety's 
‘ J acks and Jills ’ on 29 May, Macclesfield 
inE. O. Lankosler’s ‘The Quv’nor’ on23 June, 
and Professor Mistletoe in Byron’s ‘ Punch’ 
on 26 May 1881. After the partnership 
between James ond Thorne had come to an 
end, James pfinyed at the Ilaymarket Lovi- 
bond in tho ‘ Overland Eoute ’ and Eccles 
in ‘ Oastoi’ In 1886 ho undertook the 
management of the Opera Oomique, playing 
Blueskin in ‘Little Jack Sheppard,’ ^ 
Aristides Cassegrain in the ‘ Excursion Tram.’ 
In 1886 he was at the Criterion playing 
John Dory in ‘ Wild Oats/ Simon Ingot m 
‘David Oarriok,’ Matthew Pincher in'Cynls 
Suoooas,’ ond his old part in ‘Oiw Boys. 
At the Criterion ho was also the firstToroey 
Snell in tho ‘ Circassian ’ on 19 Nov. 1887, 
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•nd Kev. JDr. Jeremis Jaoksou in ‘Miss 
Dedma'onSS July 1891. He took part in 
1893 in revivals at the Vaudeville of ' Our 
Boys ’ and ‘ The Guv’nor.’ He was also seen 
88 Moses in ‘ School for Scandal ’ and Samnel 
Coddle in ' Married Life. ’ He died on S Oct. 

^^^mcs yyas an admirable comedian in 
narts in which ripeness and humour were 
teouisite. In John Dory, Perkyn Middle- 
mk, Macclesfield, and o&er characters in 
.trbich cheeriness and unction were requisite, 
be had no equal, and scarcely a rival or a 
gufloessor. Ilis Tweedie in ‘ Tweedie’s 
Plights’ was a marvellous piece of acting. 

rPersonal recoUeetions; Paseoe’s Dramatic 
List; The Theatre, various years; Seott and 
Hovard’s Blanchard; The Dramatic Peerage; 
Eli Ahnanaek, various years; Sunday Times, 
varions years.] J. K, 

JENNER, SiB "WILLIAM, first baronet 
(1816-1898], physician, born on SO Jan. 1816 
at Chatham, was the fourth son of John Jen¬ 
ner, afterwards of St, Margaret’s, Rochester, 
and of Elizabeth, his wife, the only daughter 
of George Tarry. He received his medical 
education at University College, London, 
sad was apprenticed to a surgeon living in 
Upper Baker Street, RegenPs Park. He 
ms admitted a licentiate of the Society of 
Apothecaries on 0 July 1887, and a member 
of the Royal College of Burgeons of England 
on29 Aug. 1837< He then commenced gene- 
ntl practice at 13 Albany Street, Regent’s 
Park, and graduated M.D. at the university 
of London in 1844. 

At the beginning of 1847 Jenner began a 
datoiled study of the coses of continued 
fever admitted to the London Fever Hos¬ 
pital, where he made notes of a thousand 
cases of acute disease. The result of the 
investigation of these coses was, in his own 
words, 'to prove incontestably, so for as 
induction can prove the point, that the 
specific causes or typhus and typhoid fevers 
are absolutely different ikom eac^ other, and 
to render in the higheet degree probable 
that the specifio cause of relapsing fever is 
diflerent from that of either of the two 
fanner,’ 

In 1849 he was appointed professor of 
pathological anatomy at University College, 
London, and later in the same year hebeoame 
an assistant physician to University OoUego 
Hospital, succeeding to the office of fml 
physician in 1864, This post he resigned 
in 1876, and he was elected a oonsulting 
physician in 1879. In 1866 he was nomi¬ 
nated physician in charge of the skin de¬ 
partment of University College Hospital. 
At University College he acted as substitute 


for Dr. Edmund Alexander Parkes [q. v.],tbe 
Holme professor of clinical medicine, during 
his absence at the Crimean war, 1866-6; and 
whan Parkes was appointed professor of 
hygiene in the army medical school, esta¬ 
blished at Fort Pitt, Ohatham, in 1860, 
Jenner was confirmed in the chair of Holme 
professorat University College. From 1803 
to 1872 he was professor of the principles 
and practice of medicine at University Col¬ 
lie. rkom 1863 to 1861 he held the office 
of physician to the London Fever Hospital, 

! and from 1862 to 1862 he was physician to 
' the Hospitai for Siek Children in Great 
Ormond Street, 

Jenner was elected a member of the Hoyol 
College of Physicians in 1848, and a fellow 
in 1862, He delivered the Gulstonisn 
lectures in 1863, on ‘ Acute Specifio Diseases; ’ 
he was a councillor in 1866^0-7, censor in 
1870-1 and in 1880, Harveian orator (for 
Dr. Parkes) in 1876, and president from March 
1881 to March1888. He was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Soeiety in 1864, and was created 
hon. D.uL. Oxford on 22 .Tune 1870, hon. 
LL.D. Cantab. 1880, and hon. LL.D. Edin. 
1884. He was president of the Epidemio¬ 
logical Socie^ 1866-8, of the Pathological 
Society of London 1878-6, and of tiie 
Clinical Society in 1876. 

He was appointed physician extraordinary 
to Queen Victoria in 1861 upon the death of 
Dr. "William Baly (1814-1861) [q.v.] In 
1862 Jenner became pbysidonin oraiut^ to 
the queen, and in 1863 he was appointed 
^ysicion in ordinary to the prince of Woles, 
lie attended the prince consort during the at¬ 
tack of typhoid which caused his death in De¬ 
cember 1861, and the prince of Wales during 
on attack of the some fever ten years later. 
He was created a haronet on 26 Feh. 1868, a 
II.C.B. in 1873, and a G.O.B. (civil) on 
34 May 1889. He wos also a oommander 
cf the order of Leopold of Belgium. 

Jenner retired from practice in 1890 owing 
to ill-health, and died at Greenwood, near 
Bishop’s "Waltham, Hants, on 11 Dec. 1898. 
He is buried ot Durley, a village near bis 
residence. A three-quarter-length oil por¬ 
trait of Sir William Jenner in his robes as pre¬ 
sident of the Royal College of Physicians, 
pointed by Frank HoU, H. A., is in the pos¬ 
session of Lady Jenner. A copy by Val 
Prineep, R.A., hongs in the common room ot 
the Royal College of Phyeioians in Pall Mall, 
London. He married in 1868 Adola Lucy 
Leman, second daughter of Stephen Adey, 
osq., jjywhoni he hadflve som and a daughter. 

Sir Williain Jenner’s claim to recognition 
lies in the foot that by a rigid examination, 
clinical as well aa post mortem, of thirty-six 
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patients }ie was able to substantiate tbe 
suspicion of tbo great li^enob, ]|)bysician Louis 
that under the name of continued fever tho 
English physicians had long confounded two 
entirely dilTerent diseases, to one of wliich 
Louis gave the name of typhus, to the other 
typhoid. The credit of drawing this dis¬ 
tinction belongs, among others, to Dr. Ger¬ 
hard and Dr. Shatmak in America, to Dt. 
Valloix in Franco, and to Dr. Alexander 
Patrick Stewart [q.v.] in Groat Britain, but 
their work was ooiitcsiod, while, since the 
publication of .Tenner’s papers, the identity 
of tlie two conditions has iicvor been seriously 
maintained, 

Jennor’s robust common sonso, his sound 
knowledge of his profession, his kindliness 
to patients, and his somewhat autocratic 
manner, mado him acceptable to all olassi's, 
and enabled him to acquire so lucrativu a 
practice tliat ho left boliind him a fortune 
of 37c,000/. Tile failing hoallli of Sir James 
Olark throw upon him tho ehief immediate 
care of tlio queen’s health soon after his 
appointment as physician in ordinary, and 
for more than thirty years he proved luinsolf 
not only a most able physieiauj but a trim 
and devoted friend of Queen Victoria, who 
deexily inouriiod his loss. 

Joimer’s papers on tyjihoid and typhus 
fevers wore nuhlishod in tim ‘hroiithly 
Journal of Medical Soioiico ’ (Edinburgh and 
Loudon) for 1849, and in the * Transactions 
oftlioRoyalMedionlnndOhirurgicalSociety,’ 
18C0, vol. xxxiii. The latter paper was re¬ 
ceived on SO Nov.; and read on 11 Dec. 1840, 
the author being introduced by Dr. WBliam 
Shnrpey [q. v.] 

JeiinoriUso published; 1. ‘On tho Iden¬ 
tity and Non-identity of Tyxilioid Fovor,’ 
London, 18C0, 8vo j translated into French, 
Brussels, in two parts, 1862-3. 2. ‘Diph¬ 
theria, its kSymplnms and Troatinont,’ Lon¬ 
don, 180], 12mo. 3, ‘ Lectures and Essays 
on Fevers oiid Diplithoria, 184!)-79,’ London, 
1893, 8vo, 4. ‘ Oliuicnl Locturos and Essays 
on liiokots, Tuborcnlosls, Abdominal Tu¬ 
mours, and other Subjects,’ London, 1896, 
8vo. 

[Ihilish Modlcal .Tonrual, 180S, ii, 1861; 
Transactions of the Boyal Medical and Cliiinv* 
gical Soeioty, 1800, vol, Ixxxii,; Boyal Society’s 
Yoarhook, 1000, p, 183; private iiifurraatiou.l 

D’A. P. 

^ JEimiNGS, LOTOS JOHN (1830-1898), 
journalist and politician, son of John Jen¬ 
nings, a member of an old Norfolk fiunily, 
was born on 12 May 1886. Boforo ha was 
tweiity-ilve he became connected with the 
‘ Times,’ for whioh journal lie was sent to 
India as special corrospondunt in 1803, For 


some time he was editor of thTTsT— 
India.’ Aft er the civil war he was 
seiitative of the ‘Times’ in Amerin^®”^ 
cessor to Dr. Charles Mackay [r"! ’® 
ho puhhahod ‘Eighty Yearn of 
Government in the United States 
1B6B, cr. 8vo, and in the same 
Madeline, daughter of Davitf HennquS 
New York, lie settled in New 1 
became the editor of the ‘NewYorkTW 
The mnnioipal government of thecit^^ 
fallen into th^ands of the Tammanyff 
and ‘Boss’ Tweed. Jennings, undQ 
by thxoats of personal violence, and ev(S 
murder, during many months exposed tk 
malpT^Uces^ in his newqiaper, and flnailv 
had the satisfaction of seeing ike cotraat 
organisation broken up through his pnllic- 
spmtod and courageous efforts, and tharinr. 
loaders, who had defrauded their fellm 
citizens of millions of dollars, punished 
This vomarkahlo aohievenient was oommcmol 
rated by a testimonial to Jennings,signedhv 
representatives of the best classes m New 
York. 

Jennings returned to London in 1876 to 
devote himself to literature, founded and 
edited ‘ 'I'lio Week,' a newspaper which id 
not moot with much success, and became a 
contributor to tho ' Quarterly Eoview,'for 
tho publisher of wJiioh, John Mmray, he 
aotod as roiidor. In 1877 he had charga oi 
tho city article in tho ‘ World.’ He wwna 
active pedestrian, and published' Keld Paths 
and Green Laiioe: being Coimti'y Walk, 
chiolly in Surrey and Sussex' (1877 &o.flTe 
editions), followed by ‘Rambles among tk 
nilla in tho Foak of Dorhyshire and the South 
Downs ’ (1880), with some ohoiming wood¬ 
cuts after sketches by Mr. A. H. Rallam 
Muivay, Tlieso volumos have nothing of the 
formal cliaraclor of guide-books, hut are racy 
doacrixilions of socluded oountry paths inter- 
spers^ with stories of quaint rural way- 
favors. Ill 1882-3 he wrote a novel, ‘The 
Millionaire,’ said to dexiict .Tay Qonld,the 
Auierioan, whioh appeared in ‘ Blackwood's 
Magazine,’ and was afterwards published 
anonymously (1883, 3 vols.) 

Ilis most important liieraiy undertaking 
was to edit, with much skill and judgment, 
‘ The Oroker Papers: thoOorrespondenceand 
Diaries of tho late lit. lion, J^ohu Wilson 
Oroker, Soorotaw to the Admiralty from 
1809 to 1880’(London, 1884, 8vol8.8voi 
2nd edit, rovisod, 1886). In November 1885 
ho was oloolod M.P. for Stockport in the 
oonsorvativo interest, and became absorbed 
in politics. Tie was re-elaotod in 1886 
and 1892. lie was a follower of Loid 
llandolpli Ohurohill [q. r. Suppl,], but 
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aissociated himself when Lord Eandolph 
•ttaclmd the appointment of the Parnell 
mminission in 1889. His last literary work 
' to edit Lord Eandolph Ohurchill’a 
bes, with Notes and Introduction ’ 
flfisQ 2 vols. 8vo). He acted as London 

correspondent of the < New York Herald/ 
and published ‘Mr. Gladstone: a Study* 
(1887 or. Bvo, several editions), a severe 
naity attack criticised by Mr. II. J. Leech 
ni 'Mr. Gladstone and his Eeviler,' 1888. 
^sr two years’ iUness he died on 9 Feb. 
1893, at Bhn Pork Gardena, London, aged 66, 
leavings widow and children. 

rA.thonaeum, 18 Feb. 1893, p. 221; Men and 
Women of the Time, 1801; Times, 10 Fob. 
n. 6 , and 11 Feb. 1893, p. 1 ; W. S. Chur¬ 
chill’s Life of Lord Riindolph Churehill.l 

II. K T. 

JENNINGS, Sib PATRICK ALFRED 
(IB81-1897), premier of New South "Wales, 
was son of Ranois Jennings of Newry, a 
merchant, who come of a family long settlod 
in that part of Ireland, and his wife, Mary 
O’Neil. He was horn at Newry on 17 March 
1831, and educated in that town till he wont 
to the high school at Exeter. Intended for 
the bar, lie preferred engineering, but ulti¬ 
mately began Lfe in a merchant’e olBoe; he 
emigrated to the goldfields of Victoria in 
1862. Here he was fairly successful. In 
1866 he settled at St. Atnaud and erected 
quartz-crushing mills. 

Jennings soon made on impression in the 
young colony. lie was asked to stand for 
the'Wimmera in the first Victorian assembly 
(1866), but resolved to devote himself for 
the present to his own business. In 1867, 
however, he was made a magistrate, and 
then cbah'maji of the rood hoara, and afteiv 
wards of the first municipal council, of St. 
Amaud. 

In 1863 Jenniims acquired a large pastoral 
l^erty on the Miirrumbidgee in New South 
Wmes, and, migrating to that colony, settled 
at Worbreccan in the Riverina district as a 
squatter. Shortly adorwards the agitation 
for the separation of the Riverina district 
and its erection into a soparate colony 
reached its height. In 1866 Jennings was 
asked to go to England as a delegate to re¬ 
present &e grievances of the separatists, 
but declined beoause he expected the local 
government to tackle the q[ueBtion effec¬ 
tively, In 1800 James Martin [q.T.], then 
premier of New South Wales, personally 
visited the district and nominated several 
leading residents to the legislative council. 
Jenningsaccepted his nomination and entered 
the council on 28 March 1867. He re- 
ngued in 1860, and was elected to the 


assembly as member for the Murray district, 
for which he sot till 1872, when he decided 
to contest Mndgee and was beaten, thus 
losing his seat in parliament. In 1676 he 
represented the colony at the Melbourne 
exhibition, and in 1876 was commissioner 
for New South Wales, Queensland, and 
Tasmama at the Ilnited States centennial 
e:i^bition at Philadelphia. Here he re¬ 
ceived a special medal from the States and 
was also thanked by the British authorities. 
From America he travelled to the United 
Kingdom and Europe, and at Rome was 
presented to the pope (Pius IX) and de¬ 
corated with the order of St, Giegory the 
Great, In December 1878 Jennings was 
offered by Sir John Robortson (1816-1891) 
V.] a seat in hia projected cabinet as 
vice-president of the executive council and 
leader of the upper chamber, hut the forma¬ 
tion of this ministry was not completed. In 
1879 he was executive commissioner for 
New South Wales at the international ex¬ 
hibition held at Sydney, and in connection 
with this service was made a O.M.G. and a 
year later K.C.M.G. In November 1880 he 
once more entered the assembly as member 
for the Bogan, From 6 Jan. to 31 July 
1883 Jennings was vice-presidetit of the exe¬ 
cutive council in Alexander Stuart's v.i 
ministry. From 10 Oct, to 21 Deo, 1886 
he W 08 colonial treasurer under (Sir) George 
Dibhs. The period was a stormy one in 
colonial politics. Sic John Robertson came 
into power only to be defeated on a vote of 
censure; Sir Henry Farkes [q.v, Suppl.] was 
condemning severely all parties without 
having strength to form a government. 
Jennings was called upon and attempted to 
form a coalition ministry with Robertson; 
finally, on 26 Feb. 1886,_ he became premier, 
holding office as colonial treasurer. The 
questions with which he had to deal were 
IliosB of retrenchment and fresh revenue, 
certain reforms in the civil service, and the 
amendment of the Land Act. His financial 
proposals evoked very determined oppoal- 
I tion; Parkes condemns them as a protec- 
tUmiet effort put forth by a professed fiee- 
I trader. They were only carried by extra¬ 
ordinary expedients and all-night sittings. 
His land tax bUl was lost. His colonial se- 
I cretary, Dihhs, quarrelled with him and left 
Mm. At the end of the sestion hia position 
was greatly wealiened, and as he was not 
wedded topoliticB,he resigned offlceonl9 Jan. 
1887, partly perhaps in order that he might 
visit England, where he represented the 
colony at the colonial conference in Loudon 
in June and July 1887. After his return 
he practically eschewed local politics) he 
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was, indoe^ appointed to the legislative 
council in 1890, and was delogato for Now 
South Wales in the convention on fodam- 
tion held at Sydney in March 1891, bixt that 
was practically the close of his public life, 
lie died at Brisbane at a private liospital on 
11 July 1897, and was buried at Sydney. 

Jennings is described by a contemporary as 
'a dear-headed, cultured Irishman’ who 
‘turned every honest opjonent who came 
into contact with him into an admiring 
friend ’ (Sydney Mail, 17 July 1897, p. 116), 
He did much to promote the cultivation of 
music in New South Wales, and gave large 
sums for the erection of the organ at Sydney 
University, of which he was a member of 
senate. He was also a trustee of the Na¬ 
tional Art Gallery. Ha was a fellow of St. 
.John's (Boman catholic) College iu Sydney, 
a hnight grand cross of Bius IX in 188<, 
and was mode LL.I). of Dublin iu 1887. 

Jennings married, in 1801, JJary Anne, 
daughter of Martin Shanahan of Marnoo, 
Victoria; she died in 1887. lie left two 
sons and a daughter, 

[Sydney Mail, 17 July 1807 i Heaton's Aus- 
triuian Dictionary of Dates; Monnoll's Diet, 
of Auatuvlaainn Dingr.; Parkos's Fifty Yoars in 
the making of Australian History, vol, ii.; Now 
South WuloB Bluo-books; Now South Wales 
Parliamontory Dobaloa.] 0. A. H. 

JENYNS, LEONAED (1800-1898), 
writer and benefactor of Bath. [See BiiOun- 

miiiiD.] 

JEBRAED, QEOBGEBIEOII (<7.1808), 
mathcmatioiaii, was the son of Maior-goneral 
Joseph Jovrard (d, 23 Nov. 1808), Ho 
studied at Trinity Oollogo, Dublin, and gra¬ 
duated B.A, in 1827. fie is ohioily known 
for his work in connoction with tho theory 
of equations. Detwoon 1832 and 1886 ho 
published liis ‘Mathematical EusoorchoB’ 
(Bristol, 8vo), in which ho made important 
contributions towards tho solution of the 
general quintic equation. In 1808 ho puh- 
lishod a mrlher treat iso on the subject, en¬ 
titled < An Essay on tho Eesolution of Ecjuit- 
tions’ (London,evo). Tho theory of equations 
has since undergone groat dovolopmont, 
Arthur Cayley [q. v. Suppl.] and Sir James 
Cockle [q. v. Suppl,] being among those who 
havQ devoted attention to it. 

Jorrard diod on 28 Nov. 1803 at Long 
Straiten rectory in Norfolk, tho rosidonoo of 
his hrotlior, Erudoriok William Hill Jerrard 
{d, 18 Eeb. 1884). 

[Bonso's Modern English Bidgr,; Gent. Mng, 
I860 i, lOSii 186<1 i, 1,30; EncyclopoidiaBritan- 
uica, Otli edit, viii. 600,] U, 1, U. 


JEEVOIS, SinWILljlMTrBiv^ 
DEUMMOND (1821-18^1 

general,colonol-oommaiidantrovaS!®®’^ 

sonofGen6ralWmiamJervo”rH?,“«{ 

of the 76th foot, and his wife feS 
daughter of William Maitland, 

Cowes, Isle of Wight, on 10 
Educated at Dr. Burney's acodemlVoi 
port ond Mr.Bm-ry's school attUlS 
Lb ontemd tho Eoyal Military AcadeSj 
Woolwich m February 1837, and obtamS 
a commission as second lieutenant inT. 
royal engineers on 19 March 1889 ffi! 
further commissions were dated: lieuW 
8 9ct.l^l captain 13 Dec. isl?, C 
mojor 29 Sapt. 1864, brevet IfeitenaSl. 
colonel 13 I'eb. 1861, lieutenant«olnnfl 
1 April 1862, brevet colonel 1 Anril 18 m 7 
colonel 27 Jan. 1872, major-genWS 
1877, lieutenant-general 7 April M 
colonel-commandant of royal enmnpPM 
28 Juno 1893. ^ ® ™ 

After the usual course of professional in- 
striiction at Chatham, where his sunay 
shoots were framed as a pattern for the bun 
vey school, and after a few monks' duty at 
Woolwich, Jorvois embarked on 26 Maicb 
1841 for the Cape of Good Hope. Hewaa 
omployod on the eastern frontier in the 
construction of dofansive posts on the Fish 
river to keep tho Kaffirs in check, Towaids 
tho_ end of 1842 ho was appointed brigade 
major to a force of all arms, sent to Coke- 
borg on the Orange river, under Ooload 
Haro, the lioutouaut-governor, to control the 
Boers. Ho was afterwards employed in 
building a bridge over tbs Fish river atPort 
Brown, and in making the mam road to 
Fort Beaufort. In 1846 he was appoint^ 
adjutant of Ihe royal sapimrs and mmers. 
Ho accompanied Colonel Tiper, the com¬ 
manding royal onginoor, to Natal, and, on 
his rotum overland via Golesherg to Cape 
Town, made a rough survey of the littb- 
known country through which he passed. 

At tho beginning of 1847 he accompanied 
Genorol Sir Goorge Bnrkoloy, commanding 
the troops, to Kamrland, where he made a 
sicotrh survey of British Kafirnria, extend¬ 
ing from tho Keiskama river to the Eei 
river, and from Fort Haro to the sea, some 
two thousand square miles, of which eleven 
hnndrod woro surveyed during the war unda 
tho protoction of military escorts, _ This 
survey proved of considorable value in aub- 
sequent wars, and thirty years later was tho 
only map with any pretonsion to accuracy 
which Lord Chelmsford could find for his 
giiidaucQ in tliat part of the country. On 
ills way home in Uio Dovaatation, in 1848, 
Jorvois connected the sketch sheets of the 
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the govenior at the Uape at Uoocl ilope, 
leco^ended Jervois to Lord Raglan, the 
ffittster-general of the ordiianco,' as one oi 
the most able, energetic, and zealous olHoets 
I have ever exacted more than his shore of 
dnty from.' For his services in the Kaffir 
war Jervois received the war medal. 

From 1B19 to 1852 Jervois commanded a 
company of royal sappers and miners at 
Koolwich and Chatham, and in June 1862 
took it to Alderney for employment on the 
fortifications &r the defence of the new 
harbour in course of formation. In August 
1854 Alderney was visited by Queen Victoria 
and Prince Albert, and, in accordance with 
custom, Jervois received a brevet majority on 
the occasion. In Januaiy 1866 ho was ap- 
nointed commanding royal engineer of the 


London military district, and in the some 
year was a member of the committee on 
barracks. On7 April 1866he was appointed 
assistant inspector-general of fortifications 
atthe war office, and commenced the work 
by which he is best known. 

In 1867, in addition to his other duties, 
Jervois was appointed secretary to the de¬ 
fence committee presided over by the Duke 
of Cambridge, eommanding-in-chief. In the 
following year a violent French outburst 
against Fngland on the occasion of the 
Orsini attempt on the life of Napoleon III 
created a war scoi'e, and Jervois was spe¬ 
cially employed by General Jonathan Peel 
[q.v.J, the war minieter, in preparing plans 
for the defence of London in case of invasion. 
In 1869 he was appointed secretoiy to the 
royal commission on the defences of the 
United Kingdom, and displayed great energy 
and ability m guiding the commission. The 
report, which was mainly drafted by him and 
fidly accepted by the members of the com- 
miasion, was presented to parliament in 1860, 
and resulted in a loan of 7,000,000/. to buy 
land and carry out the works recommended. 

death of the prince coneort, who took 
an intelligent interest in the fortifications, 
was the loss to Jervois of much kindness 
and support. The designs of the defences of 
the dockyards and naval bases at borne and 
abroad were mostly made under the direct 
supervision of Jervois, who, in the transition 
state of artillery and small arms, had great 
difficulties to contend with. Rifling was 
beghming to be adopted for guns, but the 
68-poun&r smoothbore and tue rifled 110- 
pounder were the heaviest guns then known, 
and the vital changes which were taking 

S lace in arms funmimentally affected the 
ssigus of defensive work. Iron plates were 
TOI. XXII.—BTO, 


pr^osed both for ships and forts, and Jer- 
vois was a member of the special committee 
on the application of iron to defence. 

On 5 Se^t. 1802 he was appointed director 
of works for fortifications, and as such was 
nominally in administrative charge of all 
defences under the inspector-general of for¬ 
tifications, but in reality he was the confi¬ 
dential adviser of successive secretaries of 
state for war on all questions of defence. 
In September 1863 Jervois was sent to 
North America, and reported upon the de¬ 
fences of Canada, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick,_ and Bermuda. lie also visited the 
principal forts of the eastern seaboard of the 
tlniteu States during the war between north 
and south. On 27 Nov. 1863 he was made 
a companion of the order of the Bath, civil 
division. Both in 18G4 and 1866 ho visited 
Canada and discussed defence questions with 
the local authorities. His reports were laid 
before parliament. Canada voted over a mil¬ 
lion sterling to carry ont the proposals, but 
the money was ultimately expended in 
making a railway to connect the various pro¬ 
vinces. 

The works in course of construction at 
home met with plenty of criticism, to which 
Jervois replied with his usual energy and 
succeea. In 1868 he delivered a lecture at 
the Royal United Service Institution on the 
‘A wlloation of Iron to Fortifications in special 
reference to the Plymouth BreaWatec Fort,’ 
In the same year the work of the engineers 
was attacked in the House of Commons and 
a committee appointed to examine the forti¬ 
fication worke built under the defence loan. 
This committee approved both the deeigne 
and the execution of the worke, and teetifled 
to the skill shown in adapting original 
designs to altered ciroumstancee and the 
great advance in the power of rifled artillery. 

In 1869 Jervois visited Halifax, Bermuda, 
Gibraltar, and Malta, to inspect the works in 
progress, Hi 1871 and 1872, at the request 
of the government of India, he visited 
Aden, Feiim, Bombay, Calcutta, Rangoou, 
and Moulmein, reporting his proposals for 
defending them. While engaged in this 
work he accompanied Lord Mayo, governor- 
general of India, to the Andaman Islands, 
and was close behind him when he was 
assassinated. On 28 May 1874 he was 
created a knight commander of the order of 
St. Michael and St, George in especial re¬ 
cognition of his services to Canada, On the 
winding up of the defence loons in the fol¬ 
lowing year the accounts showed a saving of 
40,000/, on the voted sum of 7^460,000/., a 
result highly creditable to Jervois. 

On 7 Apiil 1876 Jervois was appomted 
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goTornor of the Straits Sottlsnionts. On ar¬ 
rival nt Singapore, ho visit od tho treaty 
states and found Perak in a very unset tlod 
condition—he and his parly were nearly^ 
massacred. ITo developed tho able policy of 
his predecessor, Sir Andrew Clarke, and ap¬ 
pointed commissioners to administer the 
government in the name of tho sultan. Tho 
murder of Mr. Bireh in November, followed 
by the repulse of a small British force at 
Passir-Sala, led Jervois to take energetic 
measures. All available troops in the Straits 
Settlements and at Hongkong wore hurried 
to the spot, and, reinforced by troops from 
India, a successful campaign ensued and 
the sultan was apprehended. The homo go¬ 
vernment expressed its approval of Jorvois’s 
energetic measures. He received tho Indian 
war medal and clasp for his services in tho 
Poralc expedilion. 

"While at Singapore .lorvois made a valu¬ 
able report upon the dofencos required there, 
whieh formed 1 he basis of tho schomo carried 
out some years later. In April 1877 ho was 
appointed advisor to the various Auslrnlo- 
sian colonies as to the defence of their chief 
ports, and visited Now South Wales, Vic¬ 
toria, Queonslond, and South Australia. 
While engaged in this duty ho was appointed 
on 0 July to tho govormnent of South 
Australia, retaining the duty of defence ad¬ 
viser to the other Australasian colonies, and, 
after taking over his government, visited 
Tasmania and New Zemand. On 26 May 
1878 ho was promoted to bo a knight grand 
cross of the order of St. Michael and St. 
Qoorgo. His recommendations as to tlie 
dofencos of tho Australasian colonies wore 
accepted and oventnolly carried out, and liis 
reports wore of groat assistance to the royal 
commission, of which Lord Carnarvon was 
piosidout in 1882, on the defence of British 
possessions and commorce abroad, 

Jervois proved a good governor, and after 
five yoars in South Australia ho was trous- 
feiTod to tlio government of Now Zealand in 
1882, retiring from tho military sorviooon 
7 Aiiril of tho same year. IIo paid groat 
attention to the dofoiioo of tho principal 
ports of New Zealand, and roused public 
feeling in tho colony by his looturus and 
writings. Ho was much aided in Ihoso en¬ 
deavours by tho war soaro in 1886, and had 
tho satisfaction of seeing tho schmno of de¬ 
fence completed before tho termination of 
his term of ollico. His prompt action when 
tho king of Samoa made nvortnros to tho 
colony to placo his dominions under British 
protection, and tho Now Zealand ministors 
proposod to Bond an armed vossol to Samoa, 
saved a sorions complication. 


_ Jervois dillurod from the seimmiT^ 
in A-iistralasia on the question of 0^'“ 
immigration, holieving that, as half a 

Australian continent lies within the • 

It can only he fully dovclopeny fe 
lahour, ol which the ChinesB is tt! ^ 
vahiahlo. In 1888 Jervofs attsnW 
calobration at Sydney of the ponto 
New South WaleVd 
ably able speech. lie left WellingtmTt 
Zealand, on the completion of ha term ^ 
government on 18 March 1889, <the best 
most^io^nilar governor that New Zealand™ 


In 1890 Jervois served on Edward Stan- 
hopes oonsultntivo committee on coastal 
fence duties. He had strongly advocaM 
on his return homo, both in the pteEs 1^ 
by lootiiroB, that tho defence of novalhasM 
nt homo and abroad should bo in the hands 
of the navy. Tho navy, however, conns, 
tontly adhered to (lie fundamental ptincMe 
that Its duty is to fight the enemfe shim 
and doolined to bo hampered by any awh 
oliargo. This somewhat whimsical proposaL 
which owed any signillcnuoe it possessed to 
its advocaojr by Jervois, fell through. In 
1892 ho revisited South Australia, and on 
his return to England lived at Virginia 
Wator. IIo died on 10 Aug. 1897, to the 
eflbols of a carriage acoidunt at Bitteme, 
Hompshiro, and was buried at Virginia 
Water on 20 Aug. 

IIo was a follow of the Eoynl Soraetv 
(7 .Tune 1888) and of oilier learned and sJ. 
ontidc Bocietu'.s, and an assooiate of the In¬ 
stitution of Civil Engineers. 

Jervois married, on 19 Mai'oh 1860, in 
Iiondon, Lucy (d. 17 March 1896), denghtci 
of William Norsworthy, by whom he had 
two sons and throe daughters. Besides the 
papers already mentioned Jervois contributed 


to vol, ix. of tho Royal Engineers' Profes¬ 
sional Papers, new series,' Observations re¬ 
lating to Works for the Defence o£ Havel 
Ports,’ and the following were separately 
publifllied: ‘ Tho Defensive Policy of Great 
Britain,’ 1871;' Coast Bofeuces of Ei^land,’ 
1809; ' Coast BefencsB and the apphoation 
of Iron to Eorlification,’1868j 'Kmoiton 
tlioBofoncoof OBnada,’18G6,fol.| ‘TheBe- 
foiioo of Now Zoalniid,’ 1881, fob; ‘Anni- 
vorsnry Address to the New Zeolaud Insti¬ 
tute,’ 188.8; ‘Address to South Austrolian 
List ituto,’1879. 

Two portraits of Jervois in oil, by Pishet, 
both in uniform—one as a young lieutenant 
nnd tho other as a captain—are m the posses 
sion of the family. An engraving of .JeryoiB 
was published about 1800 in the ‘Brawing- 
room Portrait Qalloiy of Eminent Person- 
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. 1 ^. 5 ’ in connection wilh the ‘ lllu&traleil 
iE^-softliaAVorld- 

rWar Office Eecords; Eoyol Engineers’ Ee- 
..L. Despatches i Times, 18 Aug. 18G7 ; Me¬ 
moir by Sir E. E. Du Cane in the Eoynl Engi- 
eers Journal; Proceedings of tlio Institution 
of Civil Engineers, vol. exxx.; private sources.] 


joHirsoiir, siE edwin beauuont 

(IS’D-lbSS)! and oolonel-oom- 

Undant royal (lateBongal) artillery, fourth 
SOB of Sir Henry Allen Johnson, hart. 
(d 27 June 1800), and of hie wife Charlotte 
Elhaheth (5. 21 Feh. 1883), daughter of 
Rederiok Philipse of Philipseburg, New 
York was horn at Bath on 4 July 182S. 
His Shther, a student of Christ Church, 
Oxford, was tutor there to the prince of 
Orange, and, having received a commission 
in the Slst regiment, accompanied him as 
aide-de-camp to tho Peninsula, where he 
served under Wellington and was awarded 
the war medal with five clasps for Ciudad 
Bodrigo, Badajos, Salamanca, Yittoria, and 
the Pyrenees. 

Edwin Beaumont entered the military 
college of the East India Company at Addis- 
combe on 7 Aug, 1840, received a commis¬ 
sion as second lieutenant in the Bengal 
sitillery on 10 June 1842, and arrived in 
India on 13 Deo. of that year. His further 
commissions were dated: lieutenant 3 July 
1646, brevet captain 10 June 1867, captain 
25 June 1857, brevet major 6 July 1867, 
brevet lieutenant-colonel 10 Jan. 1868; 
brevet colonel 19 Jan. 1863, regimental 
lieutenant-colonel 24 March 186^ major- 
general 6 March 1868, lieutenant-general 
and general 1 Oct. 1877, colonel-commandant 
royal artillery 20 Dee. 1890. 

He served with the 6th troop of the 
1st brigade of the Bengal horse ortilloiy in 
the Satlaj campaign of the first Sikh war, 
end took part in the battles of Firozshah on 
21 and 28 Dec. 1846, and of Sohraon on 
10 Feb. 1846, receiving the war medal and 
clasp. From 6_ Aug, 1848 to 17 Nov. 1860 
be was deputy judge-advocate-general of the 
Bengal army. In the Fumab campaign of 
the second Sikh war in 1848-9 he served 
on the divisional slalf of Major-general 
William Sampson Whish [q. v.j, and was 
present at the action of the passage of the 
Chenah river at Ilamnagar on 22 Nov. 1848, 
at the battle of Ghilianwala on 13 Jan. 
1849, at the battle of Gujrat on 21 Feb., on 
Sir Weller Gilbert’s stall, in the subsequent 
pursuit of tho Sikhs and A&hans to Pesha¬ 
war, and at the surrender of the Sikh army 
on 14 March 1849, For his services he was 
mentioned in despatches [London Gazette, 


19 April 1819), received the war medal and 
two clasps, and was noted for a brevet 
mmority on attaining the rank of captain. 

From 12 March 1865 he was aide-de-camp 
to the commander-in-chief in India, Sir 
William Maynard Gomm [q. v.l and on 
21 Deo. of that year was appointed assistant 
adjutant-general of artillery in the Oude 
division. He was at Mirat when the mutiny 
broke out in Mw 1867, and accompanied 
the column of Brigadier-general Archdale 
Wilson [q. v.] on its marw to join that of 
the commander-in-chief from Amhala. He 
took part in the actione on the Hindun river 
at Gnozi-ud-din-Nagor on SO and 81 May, 
when he was slightly wounded, and in the 
action of Badli-ke-Serai on 8 June and the 
subsequent occupation of the ridge before 
Delhi. Ho_ served throughout the siege os 
assistant adjutant-general, and when the siege 
batteries were thrown up he did regimental 
duty on the left portion of No. 2 battery, 
consisting of nine 24'^ounder guns, suc¬ 
ceeding to the command when Major Camp¬ 
bell was wounded. At the assault of 
14 Sept, he resumed his place on Wilson's 
stuff, For his BsrviccB he was mentioned in 
despatches (»6.16 Dec, 1867) and received a 
brevet lioutenant-coloneloy. 

He accompanied Wilson, who commanded 
the artillery, to the siege of Lucknow es 
assistant acQ utont-gencral, and on its capture 
in March 1868 was honourably mentioned 
for his services 26 May 1858). He was 
made a companion of the order of the Bath, 
military division, on 20 July, and received 
the Indian mutiny medal with two clasps. 
AHor tho mutiny was suppressed he re¬ 
sumed his duties os assistant adjutant- 
general of the Oude division, and held the 
appointment until January 1803, when, 
(uter officiating for a time as a^utant- 
general of the army, he went to England on 
hirlough. On 10 July 1866 he was ap¬ 
pointed assistant military secretary for In¬ 
dian aHaiiB at the headquarters of tho army 
in London, and on 4 Aug. of the following 
year was nominated an extra aide-de-camp 
to the field-morshal commanding-in-ohiet, 
the Duke of Cambridge. He held both ap¬ 
pointments tmtil 1 Aug. 1873, when he re¬ 
turned to India. On 8 July in the following 
year he became quartermaster-general in 
India, but hud only filled the office eight 
months when he was summoned home to 
take his seat as a member of council oi 
the secretary of state for India in October 
1874. He was promoted to be a K.O.B,, 
military division, on 29 May 1876. He 
again returned to India in 1877, having been 
appointed military member of the council of 

8 N 2 
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tho govornoi'-ironoin.l of India on 19 March, 
and lioM the oiilce until 13 Sopt. 1880, lie 
-vras mado a companion of the Indian Elmpiro 
on 1 Jan. 1878. Ilis last appointment was 
that of director-ganoral of military education 
at the war oiHce in London, which ho hold 
from 10 Bee. 1881 to 31 Doc. 1880. lie 
was docoratod with the grand cross of Iho 
order of the Bath on the occasion of the 
queen’s jubilee on 21 Juno 1887. Johnson 
retired n'om the active list on 31 Jan, 1891, 
and died on 18 June 1893, being buried at 
Ilanwoll. 

[Dos] 111 lehrs; India OlHca Bocords; Stubbs's 
Ilisb. of iho Boiigal ^rtilloiy; Norman's Narra- 
tivo of tho Oiinipaign of Iho Bolhi Army, 18<i7; 
Modloy's A Yomfs Oampaigiiing in India, 1867- 
1868; Kayo's Ilist, of tho iSopoy War; Hallo 
sun's Ilist. of tho Indian Mutiny; TIolmos's 
Hist, of tlio Indian Mutiny; Aruhor'a Punjab 
Ottinpaign, 1848-0; Tlmekoriiy's Two Indian 
Campaigns; Cough and Innca's Tlio Sikhs and 
Sikh Wiu'S; Ilurunolngo; Mon of tho Time, 
I'itli od.; Army Lists; Times, 21 Juno 1893.1 

E. II. V. 

JOHNSON, SiK GEORGE 11818-1896), 
physician, born on 29 Nov. 1818 at Goud- 
hurst in Kent, was tlio eldest son of George 
Johnson, yeoman, and Morey, second daugh¬ 
ter of William Corlto, timber morohaiit, of 
Edonbridgo in tlio samo county. In 1837 
ho was apprunlieud to his uncle, a general 

S ractitioner at Cranbrook in Kent, and in 
otobor 1839 ho entered tho medical school 
of King's College. While a student ho was 
awarded many prises and obtained tho senior 
medical scholarship. At this early ago ho 
was oummonciiig original work, and was 
awarded tlio prise of the King’s Uollogo 
Medical Society for an essay ‘ On Auscul¬ 
tation and I’nrcussion.’ In 18dl ho passed 
the ilrst M.B, London, in tho llrst ohms, and 
in 1812, at tho M.Il. u.vamination,hu rocuivod 
tho soholiirship and gold medal in physio¬ 
logy and com])nrativu anatomy. In Ifldd 
he graduated M.J). Ho hocamo a momher 
of the Royal Oolh'go of Physicians in 1810, a 
fellow in 1850 j in 1872- U ho was an examiner 
in medicine, censor in 18G5,1880, and 1875, 
councillor in 1805, 187>J, 1881, 1882, and 
1883, Gulslonian locturor in 1852, materia 
mcdica lecturer in 1863, Lumloian looturor 
in 1877, Ilarvoian orator in 1882, and vice- 
president in L887. 

At tho end of his college course Johnson 
hold in succession the ollicos of house phy¬ 
sician and house surgeon to King's College 
I IoBpil.aI. 11 0 was an associate of King’s Col¬ 
lege, and in 1813 became resident medical 
tutor; four years lator ho was appointed 
assistant physician to the hospital. In 1850 j 


ho was made an honorarv fniin-. b 
College. In 1866 lie hecoiephysT(aW„“,{* 
hospital, and m 1867 he 8ucoeodedTE„T 
ns professor of materia madica and 

ties,auonicowhichhecontinuedtoS^^^^^ 

1803, when, on the resignation of DrS 
Budd, he siiocaedodto the chair of mS 
and also hocame senior phyeieiarft 
hospi al He was profesaw if medicine „ 
King s College for thirteen years, In uS 
ho was appointed professor of olmieal mefi 
cine-an ollioo he resigned ten years UW 
when ho booame emeidtusprofesaoJ ofeuL 

In 1802 Johnson was nominated Lveon. 
vocation and olootod a member of tbesenet# 
of the university of London. Inl872hemi. 
made a follow of tho Royal Society; iaM 
president of tlie Royal Medical and Oliin^ 
gical Society, and m 1880 pliysicien-exta. 
ordinary to the queen. In 1892 he m 
knighted. lie was a member of the British 
Modionl Association and a frequent oontri- 
butortotho pages of tbe 'British Medical 
Journal.’ In 1871, at the annual meetiae 
of tho ttsaoeiatioii at Plymouth, he deUveiS 
tho address in msdioine, taking for its topic 
‘Nat,lire and Art in the Cure of Diaenae.' 

Johnson died from cerohrol hiemorrhan 
at his rosidonoo, 11 Savile Bow, onWeda®. 
day, 8 .Tiino 1890, and was buried on 8 Juae 
at Addiiigl on. In 1807 an ophtlialmologicil 
thnatro at King’s Collogo Hoepitalwos built 
and oquippod m his moraory. His portrait, 
by Eraiik IIoll, subscribed for by the staff 
and studoiils of King's College Hospital, 
was pri’HOiilod to Johnson in 1888 by Sir 
.Tofliqdi (now lord) Lister, 

Ill 1850 ho married Ohaidotte Elizabeth, 
the youngest danglil cr of tho late Lieutenant 
William Wliito of Addington, Surrey, but 
ton yoara lator was left a widower wiui five 
ohildrmi, 

.Tolinsoii’s contributions to medical liters- 
tni'o wore oxtromoly numuroue, and dealt 
ohiofly with tlio pathology and trentmunt of 
kidney discaso. lie was an ardent exponent 
of tho viows of Rioliard Bright [q. v.], and 
oxtendod Bright's observations in many di- 
rocliuns. Ilis discovery of the h^ertrophy 
of the small artorios hi Bright’s dmee, and 
his ‘stop-oock’ explanatory theory, Id to 
what was known as tho 'hyaline-fibroid 
dogonorntlon ’ controversy with Sir ‘William 
Gull and Dr, Sutton: the practical outciwe 
was that atlontion was directed to the high 
lonsioii ptilso of chronio kidney diaei^, 
togotiior with its importance jn connection 
with other symptoms, and this has opened 
up now liolds of treatment. In 1862 be pub- 
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ilCaiDiseoe^f the Kidney, their Patho- 
Zru Diaiinosie, and Treatment,’ and in 1873 


Suies on Bright’s Disease,’ 8vo. His 
iMt nuWication was ‘The Pathology of the 

Contracted Granular Kidney,’189^ _ 

Johnson’s other works wore: 1. ‘ Epidemic 
Diarrhma and Cholera: their Pathology 
jnd Treatment,’ London, 1866, post 8 to. 
0 ‘The Laryngoscope: Directions for its 
Use and Practical Illiistrations of its Value,’ 
1863 8vo, 8.' Medical Lectures and Essays,’ 
1887, 8vo. 4. ‘An Essay on 
Asphyxia,’ 1889, in which he attacked the 
yiews advocated by many modem phyaio- 
loffists. 6. ‘ History of the Cholera Contro¬ 
versy,’ London, 1896, 8to. He reintroduced 
the picric acid test for albumen and the 
picric acid and potash test for sugar. He 
at once recognised the great use of the oph¬ 
thalmoscope in renal pathology, and assisted 
Sir Thomas 'Watson [q. t.] in revising the 
last edition of his famous ‘Lectures on the 
Principles and Practice of Medicine.’ 

[Lancet, 1898; Brit. Med. Journal, 1806; 
Brit. Hue. Libr. Catalogue; Churchill’s Med. 
Directory; Biograph v, 614; private informa¬ 
tion; King’s Colloge Hospital Bsporta, 1897.] 

w. yf, w. 

JOKEK HENEY (1881-1899), known as 
‘Cavendish,’ writer on whist, the eldest son 
of Henry Derviohe Jones of 13 Norfolk 
Orescent, was horn in London on 2 Nov. 
1831. Ilis father was an ardent devotee of 
whist, and was in 18G3 chosen to he chair¬ 
man of the Portland Club whist committee, 
which, in connection with James Olay [q.v.l 
and the Arlington Club committee, framed 
the ‘Laws of Short Whist,' edited by John 
Loraine Baldwin in May 1864. Henry waa 
educated at King’s College school (1842-8), 
and proceeded as a student to St. Bartholo¬ 
mew’s Hospital, where he was a pupil of Sir 
IVilliam Lawrenoo. After quabfying in 
1853 as M.B.O.S. and L.S,A,, he practised 
for some sixteen years in the neighbourhood 
of Soho Square. In 1809 he retired from 
practice, but retained a connection with his 
old profession as a member of the court of 
the Apothecaries’ Company. 

In 1864, at Cambridge, Henry’s younger 
brother,DanieI Jones, joined a knot of young 
men of considerable ability, who bad at hrst 
'taken up whist for amuaement, but who 
found it oiFor such a field for intellectual 
study that they continued its practice more 
sratematieally with a view to its more oom- 
plets invsstigation, and to the solution of 
difficult probleuus couneoted with it.’ In 
London, a fow years later, Henry was intro¬ 
duced to his brother’s set, of which he soon 
became the most advanced member. He 


began to make notea upon difficult points and 
to record interesting nands, and ke joined 
the dub known as the' Cavendish,’ situated 
at the hack of the Polytechnic, in Gavenffish 
Square. He subsequently became a member 
or the Portland Club, where he met James 


article in ‘Macmillan’s Magazine,’William 
Pole [q.v. Suppl.] suggested the utility of a 
handbook embodying a series of model games 
at whist. After correspondence with, and 
encouragement received from, Pole, Jones 
brought out in 1863 a small edition of such 
a manual ontitled ‘Principles of Whist stated 
and explained by Cavendish.’ A fifth edition 
was called for in 1803, when the title waa 
altered to ‘ The Laws and Principles of Whist.' 
The eighth edition of 1868 was recast, a 
ninth edition was dedicated to James Olay, 
the tenth contains new matter, while tlhe 
eleventh, of 1886, introduces the subject of 
American leada, as promulgated by Nicholas 
Triat ofNew Orleans. ' Cavendish* very soon 
came to be regarded as the standard autho¬ 
rity upon whiat, and was (so the story rims) 
appealed to oa such by, among other promi¬ 
nent players, Jones’s own father^ though the 
latter had no idea that the writer was his 
son Henry, of whose powers os a whist player 
he_ had formed a far from commensurate 
opinion. Its distinctive merit os a manual 
was not novelty of doctrine, but lucidity, 
literary skill, and above all theoretical cohe¬ 
rence. He was, however, the first to lay 
down clear^ the true principles of the dis¬ 
card, and of the call for trumps. 

Two years after ‘Cavendish’ came the 
slonder and leas exhaustive 'Treatise on Short 
■Whiet,’ of J[amcB] 0[lay]. ' Cavendish ’ was 
certainly a great advance upon anything that 
had gone before, on the book of ‘ Minor A,’ 
published in 1836, and on the hook from 
which the latter wns plagiarised, Matthews’s 
‘ Advice to the Young Wmst Player ’ of 1804. 
Before this came Payne’s ‘Maxims,’ 1770, 
which for the first time laid down the prin- 
riple of leading from five trumps; and before 
Mm was the ‘ immortal ’ Edmund Hoyle, who 
published his famous ‘Short Treatise' in 

Immediately upon the appearance of his 
‘ classic’ in 1862 ‘ Cavendish’ become whist 
editor of the 'Eield,’aud he soon afterwards 
became ‘ Pastime ’ editor of ‘ The Queen,’ 
producing at the same time nnmei'ous 
manuals on games. Upon the sulnect of 
which he was an undoubted master he pro¬ 
duced ‘ Card Essays,’ 1879 (with a dedica^ 
tion to Edward Tavener Poster and a sup- 
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plcjnent of ‘ Card Table Talk and ‘ Wliiat 
Bevolopmonts,’ 1886. lie assisted Pole in 
his article on ‘Modern Whist’ for the 
‘ Quarterly Koviuw,’January 1871, and ho also 
contributed to ‘ The Whist Table,’edited by 
' Portland.’ lie naturally was a member of 
the leading whist clubs such as the West¬ 
minster, the Portliuid, the Arlington, and 
the Baldwin. At one time ho played a 
great dual at the Union Gliib, BrJglitun. 
lie visited America (May to October 1893), 
ond a banquet was given to him by the whist 
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view, January 1871 j Maomiiws 
1863; Tho Whist Table, up. 36oK^il^ 
ndiiuiMblo portrait of ‘tevondisK 
spioco); Baldwin and Clay’s Shortmw 
Oourtnoy’s English Whist and Wilt 
1801, passim j Hamilton’s Modern 
Whist, New York, 1804: pS 
«^1!'’.-’ Evolution of WhisUM?* 



matches of tho Ohicago Whist Olub. As a 
player he was surpassed by his father, imd 
still more by Olay, wboso occasional criti¬ 
cisms upon bis own performances bo records 
with candour. Jones’s personality is de¬ 
scribed as decided, not without brusquenoss. 
ITo died at 23 Albion Strocl, Hyde I’ark, on 
10 Fob. 1899, and was buried at iConsal 
Green. Ills will was proved ou 7 April 1899 
by Ilarriot Louisa Jones, liis widow, and 
IJauiol .loues, his bretUor, tho value of the 
ostalo huiiig 11,91(1/. The testator gnvo his 
Indian whist-maikers to his sister, Fanny 
Hale Jones, his books, writings, and maun- 
scripts to his brother Daniel. His whist 
library was sold by Sothoby on2‘2 May 1900. 

‘Cavendish,’said tho ‘ Times’ in a leading 
article upon his death, ‘was not a law¬ 
maker, hut ]io_ oodiilod and oonnnontod on 
tho laws which had been made, no one 
knows by whom, during ninny goneratioiiH 
of card-playing. Ho was thus the hnniblo 
hrotlior of Justiuiau and Blackstoue, taking 
for his material, not the vast material iiilo- 
rosts of mankind, but one of their most 
cherished aiimsomuiits.’ In addition to liie 
works on ‘ Whist’ Cavoudi.sh issued guides 
to croquet (18(39), hnziquo (1870), 6cart6 
(1870), ouclini (L870), cnlalirnselln (1870), 
cribbagu (1873), picquot (1873 ; 0th edit. 
1890), viugt-ot-uu (187d), go-hang (187(5), 
lawn-tennis and hudmintou (187(1), chess 
(1878), backgammon (1878), and piilinuco 
games (1890), Hu was mueh interested in 
croquet, and heljied to found the All Hiig- 
laiut Croquet Club, lie edited Joseph Ben- 
notl’s * Billiards ’ iu 1873, issued a liuiilod 
edition of ‘ yeoond Sight for Amateurs,’ a 
very scarce volume, in 1888, wrote orliolos 
upon whist and othor games for the ninth 
edition of tho ‘ Enoyolopiedia Brilaunicn,’ 
and cellabomt ed with ‘ B. W. D.’ in ‘ Whist, 
witli and without Porcoption ’ in 1889, 

[Times, 13, 10, and 17 Fob. 1800; Field, 
18 and 2S Xi’eb, 1800; JIIustralodLundonNows, 
28 Vljiril 1800; Daily Tologmpli, 21 l^b. 1800; 
Harper’s Monthly, March 1801; Qiiartorly Bo¬ 


at vnriouH ngos (see especially vols. ii i,,T 
and Kill. )J 'j'"" 

JONES, lewis TOBIAS (1797-1895) 
admiral, second son of L. T. Jones, cartaia 
m the royal artillery and author of a historv 
of tho campaign in Ilolland in 1703 - 4.5 
was born on 24 Doc. 1797. He entered th^ 
navy iu J anuary 1808 on board the Thrashei 
brig, atlaeUed totlie Walcberenexpeditionin 
180!), but whether J ones was actuelly serving 
in her at tho lime is doubtful. In 1812 
was ill tho Stirling Castle off Brest, in 1814 
wiis in Iho Graiiious at Algiers, where he 
was wounded, and served oontinuouslvinthe 
Channel, and on tho Cape of Good Ilope or 
West Indian stations till he was mode lieu- 
touontou29Aug. 1822. Ilowusafterwivrdsoa 
tho North Amoricau, the West Indies, home. 
Mid Moditerrnnean stations. On 28 June 
1838 ho was promoted to he commander 
(second captain) of the Princess Charlotte, 
iliigHhi]) of Sir Jlohert Slopford [q. v.], and 
was iu her during tho operations on the cosit 
of Syria iu tho summer and outumn of 1840, 
for wliioh service ho wos promoted to he 
captain by coraraissiou dated 4 Nov., the 
dny following tbo reduction of Acre. E 
1847 ho WHS ling-captain to CommodomSir 
Charles I In I ham [q, v. J in the Penelope, on the 
west coast of Africa, whoro in February 1849 
lio commanded tho boats of the squadron at 
(ho dust ruction of the slave hartacoons in 
llio Gallinas river. Tho Penelope was paid 
off in tlio Bumraor of 1840, and early in 1850 
Jones was a])poiutcd to tho Sampson, again 
for tho wost const, under tlie orders of Com- 
modoro Bruoo. Ou 2G-7 Deo. 1861 he com- 
mandod tho oxpodition dotaohed against Ee 
groat slaving stronghold at Lagos, which 
was destroyed and tho place made dependent 
on tho English government. Brnoe highly 

comrai'ndcd Jones’s‘gallantry, &mnoss,jndg- 

inont, and energy,’ and sent him home with 
despatohes. Still in the Sampson, he then 
wont to the Moditorranonn, and on 92Aptil 
1864 was Boiiior olficor at the bomb^dment 
of Udussa. Cn 20 May he was nominated a 
O.B. He continued actively employed in 
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the Black Sea, and in Noverabei' wia moved 1866-7,1876-8, being also select preacher at 
into the 90-g'un ship London, in which he Cambridge in 1881. 

continued till the end of the war. For hia Jones’s closest friends during his under- 
services at this time he received the cross of ginduato days included (Sir) George F. 
an officer of the legion of honour and the Med- Bowen, H. J. Coleridge, E. A. Freeman, and 
iidie of the third class. On 17 June 1869 he W. Gifford Palgrave, all Trinity scholars, 
^ promoted to he rear-admiral, and in the and Ids former schoolfellow, James Biddell, 
following year was second in command on scholar ot BaUiol. They had a literary and 
the China station, under Sir James Hope philosophical society of their own called 
(1808-1881) Ol' v.T On 28 June 1861 he was ‘ Hermes,’ in which Jones took a prominent 
made a K.O.B. From 1862 to 1806 he was part; he was also a member and for a time 
commander-in-ohiaf at Queenstown, and be- secretary of the Oxford Architectural So- 
esmo a vice-admiral on 2 Dec. 1806. On ciety. At Queen’s College commenced his 
1 April 1870, under Childers’s scheme of close intimacy with William Thomson (after- 
retirement for age, he was put on the retired worda archbishop of York), who like himeelf 
list, on which he became an admiral on was an old Shrewsbuiy hoy. Thomson, when 
14 July 1871. On 24 May^ 1873 ho was mpointed bishop of Gloucester in 1861, made 
Bade a G.O.B.; and on 26 March 1881 Jones his examining chaplain, and, when 
visitor and governor of Greenwich Hospital, translated to York in 1803, presented him 
a nominal and honorary appointment. He to the Grindal prebend in York Minster 
died at Soutbsoa, after two days’ indisposi- and the perpetual curacy of Haxby, substi- 
tion without pain, on 11 Oct. 1806, within tuting for the latter in 1805 the vicarago of 
a few weeks ot completing hia ninety-eighth Bishopthorpe, where the episcopal palace is 
year. situated. Jones Boon came to be regarded 

ro’Byrne’s Naval Biogr. Diet.; Timas, as the archbishop's 'right-hand man,' and 
U 17 Oct. 1896 j Navy Lists.] J. K. L. senes of orchiepiscopal favours was oon- 

’ tinned by his appointment as archdeacon of 

JONES, WILLIAM BASIL (1822- York in 1867, rural dean of Bishopthorpe in 
1897), bishop of St. David’s, born at Chelten- 1869, chanooUor of York and prebendary of 
ham on 2 Jan. 1822, was the only son by Laughton (in lieu of Grindal) in 1871, and 
hia first wife (Jane, daughter of Henry Tiokell canon residentiary of York in 1873, all which 
of Leytonstone, hlssox) of William Tilsloy preformeuts he held (along with his vicarage 
Jones of Gwvnfryn, Llangyufolyn, near and e.xammin^ chaplaincy) till his own elcva- 
Abarystwyth, high eheriff of Oardiganahire tiou to the ojnscopal bench, 
for 1838 (J, H. PnitLiPS, Sheriffi (jf Cavdi- On the leaignation of the see of St, David’s 

gamJiire, pp. 37-8). He was educated at by Oonnop Thud wall [q. v.] in 1874, Dis- 
Shrewebury School under Samuel Butler and roeli chose .Tones as Thirl wall’s successor. 
Benjamin Hall Kennedy from 1831 to 1841, Apart from his distinction as a scholar, end 
being bead hoy in his last year (G. W. his exceptionale^erience of organisation and 
Fisueb, ShvQWsbwy Sa/iool, p. 336^ He administration in church work, he had the 
went up to Oxford in 1841, having matri- special qualification of possessing intimate 
culeted on 16 June 1840, was scholar of associations with the diocese, and of being 
Trinity College 1840-6, and Ireland scholar a Welshman who spoke Welsh (though in a 
inlS^iWhen Archbishop Tempicwas second stiff, bookish manner), and who had made 
in the competition (SiEriiENS, Lifa qf K A. uo mean contribiitious to Welsh antiifuarian 
Freeman, 1,60); ho was placed in the second research, His interest in ecclusiaetical ar- 
ckss in the final school of litera Immaniores chitecture had led him, while still an under- 
in 1844, graduated B.A. the same year, and graduate, repeatedly to visit St. David’s 
hLA, in 1847. Ho was elected in 1845 to a remote cathedral, on which ho also wrote 
Michel scholarship, and in 1848 to a Miohd some^ ‘ very pretty verses,’ among the best 
fellowship at Queen’s College, but exchanged of his few poetical effusions; he had en« 
the latter in 1861 for a fellowship at Uni- couraged Oiaord men to go thither to read 
versjty College, which he held till 1857, be- during the long vacations, and in 1846 one 
coming assistant tutor and bursar in 1864, of these reading parties started the move- 
leotm'er in modern history and classical Icc- meat for Iho restoration of the cathedral by 
turer from 1868 to 1806, when he finally raising at Oxford a fund for restorine the 
quitted Oxford, lie also served the nniver- rood-screen. His lifeloM friend, Edword 
sity as master of the schools in 1848, ns exa- Augustus Freeman [q. v. ^ppl.],fully8hored 
miner in classical moderations in 1860 and his interest, and collaborated with him for 
1860, in theology in 1870, ns senior proctor several years in writing an alahornte history 
in 1861-2, and as select preacher in 1800-2, of St. David’s (SinriinNS, i. 101,206). Jones 
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secured Freeman’s active support for the 
Cambrian Archoeolog'ical Association, which 
was started in 1846-7, Jones himself acting 
as one of its general secretaries in 1848-51, 
and joint editor in 1864 (Index to Arch, 
Cantb.) lie also interested himself during 
this period in Welsh education, advocating 
the reform of Christ’s College, llrecon (in a 
booklet on Ita Past History and Present 
Capabilities, 1863, 8vo), and^ at the time of 
the schools inqui^ commission, of Ysti^- 
meurig School. Thirlwall, who had a high 
opinion of him (cf. Letters to a Friend, p. 
266), had recognised these services by ap¬ 
pointing him in 1869 to one of the six cursal 
prebends of St. David’s; but this he vacated 
in 1866, on settling at Bishopthorpo. lie was 
consecrated bishop of St. David’s by Arch¬ 
bishop Tait at West ininstor Abbey on 24 Aug. 

1874 (being made D.D. by the archbishop’s 
diploma on 27 Oct.), and enthroned at St. 
David’s on 16 Sept. lie did not obtain a 
seat in the House of Lords till after the death 
of Bishop Solwyn in April 1878, but then as 
junior bishop ho hold the chaplaincy of the 
house for the unusually long period of four 
and a half years, till December 1882. After 
his release from the chaplaincy ho rarely at¬ 
tended the house. 

‘ The progress of tho diocese during Bishop 
Jones’s episcopate was far {greater than tho ])ro- 
nesB during any period of equal length since 
the Ho formation ’ (quot cd by his successor, Dr. 
Owen, in his primary ‘ Charge,’ 1000, p. 26). 
This was partly due to tho fact that in his I ime 
tho diocese reaped the benedt of reforms initi- 
oted by Burgess and Thirlwall, tho latter of 
whom had duvotod himself to church build¬ 
ing and restoration, the augmontation of 
bonollcos (thereby greatly reducing non¬ 
residence), and the reform or ostablislimcnt 
of educational institutions. All this work 
Bishop Jonos continued and extended. 
While always onoouroging judicious ‘ re¬ 
storation ' ho also gave his support to the 
multiplication of new mission churches, and 
the number of churches annually oonso- 
crated by him was more than troblo Thirl- 
wall’s yearly average. His personal oiTorts 
for improving tho number and status of the 
parochial clergy and his scrupulous caro in 
the exorcise of xiatrouage and in tho selec¬ 
tion of candidates for ordination (insisting 
on good testimonials and preferring wall- 
educated to merely fluent men), resulted 
within a few years in the almost total dis¬ 
appearance of non-residence from the diocese, 
in a muoh-ncedud improvement in pastoral 
work, and in the progressive raising of tho 
educational and spiritual standard of tho 
ministry. He also applied his conspicuous 


business ability to effictW» 
organisation of diocesim*wor^'T”^'f'’ 
diocesan conference which he estnWit? ^ 
1881, administrative as 
liberative functions obtained 
from the outset, so that by 1807 L 

twenty-one diocesan comSes W 
^“^“oietica submitted reports to’i 5 

The proposed division of the dioceae-v 
far the largest in the Iringdom—did nJ 
when firs^b suggested, commend itself to £ 
bishop, but lie subsequently accepted 
propose .and was prepared to rehnouish, 
part of the income of §t. David’s on^di! 
tion that the endowment left should not 
less than that of the other Welsh dioces^ 
lie ultimately contented himself, howevei' 
with the appointment in 1890 of a blshoo 
suiTragan to relieve him of confirmation; 
while himself retaining control of dioceam' 
business to tho end. 


As visitor of St. David’s Oollege, Lamne- 
tor, ho was endowed, under the coUwe 
charter, with exceptionally wide powers 
which ho exorcised to its very marked im- 
provomont, oneof his first acts beingtosupply 

itwithaoompletocodeofBVatat6B(I879,8To) 

instead of tho few provisional rules which 
it previously had, while in his last year he 
assisted tho college board in framing a more 
demoorotio charter. When the univWtvof 
Wales was being estoblished in 1893, ha 
however missed the opportunity of securing 
the inclusion of Lamiietci’ as a constituent 
oollogo of tho university, towards which he 
thoroafter advised an attitude of friendlr 
reserve, lie took an active part in tie 
government of Christ’s College, Brecon, he- 
coming chairman of its board of governors in 
1880 (soo his evidence before Lord Aberdnre's 
committ £0 ou Wolsh intermediate ednoation. 
Minutes, pp. 483-43). As to elementary 
education, ho was satisfied with the religious 
instruction Avhioli it was possible to provideat 
board schools. He also cheorfnily accepted 
tho Burials Act of 1880, which in his opinion 
was ‘ not unjust’ to the church, for he ad¬ 
mit ed that tho nonconformists of Wales 
had at least a theoretical grievance in the 
matter. But when the Welsh church es¬ 
tablishment was more directly attacked, he 
denied that Wales was either geogiwhically 
or ecclesiastically distinct from Imglsnd, 
embodying his views in the dicta that Wolm 
is ‘merely a goographlcal expresmou,' is 
' nothing moro than tho highlands of Scotland,' 
and that it' has never had a national unity.' 
He, howovor, took only a sliifht part jn the 
work of church defence, which in its militent 
and aggressive forms was distasteful to 
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him and he was auccessful heyond most 
ffeish bishops (Thivlwall not excepted) in 
avoiding controversies, and in maintaining 
amicable relations with Welsh noncon- 

jlJfpllStSa ^ ^ ^ 

Like most of his friends at Trinity he had 
been deeply interested in the traotorian 
movement, the more so in his case perhaps, 
offing to his personal affection for Isaac 
•\yilliam3 [q •■vJi ''^ho was anative of Llangyn- 
felyn parish, where Jones’s Welsh home was 
situated. Bat a still earlier attachment to , 
evangelicalism, corrected by his cultured 
historical sense, led him, after the secession 
of ITewman, to develop his sympathies in 
the direction of the evangelical wing of the 
moderate school, hut with a whole-hearted 
loyally to the wayer-book. Amoim the 
benefits which he ascribed to the Oxford 
movement was the greater dignity and 
eolemnity with which it had invested re¬ 
ligious functions, whence perhaps ^nd owing 
also to his fondness of music, of. SiBPHnirs, 
Freeman, i. 90) his private admission that 
be liked a few ritualiata ‘ to give colour ’ to 
bis diocese. 

Throughout his life Jones was olwajg 
methodical and minutely accurate, though 
bis range of knowledge was of the widest. 
A natural warmth of feeling was concealed 
under a somewhat precise manner. In pre¬ 
sence, his short stature was compensated by 
a quiet dignitv. To the last he took a lively 
interest in archojological research, and his pre¬ 
sidential addreeses to the Oambrion Archeso- 
logical Association at Oormarthen and Lam¬ 
peter ia 1876 and 1878, and to the British 
Archmologicel Association at Tenby in 1884, 
ffere models of their kind. 

He died at Ahergwili Folace on 14 Jan. 
1897, and was hurled on the 20th in the 
family vault at Llangynfclyn. The bishop 
was twico married; first, on 10 Sept. 1866 
(during his leeidence at Oxford), to Frances 
uharlotte, eecond daughter of the Her. 
Samuel Ilolworthy, vicar of OroxaU, Derby 
shire, who died without issue on 21 Sept. 
1881: and secondly, on 2 Dec. 1886, to Anne, 
fifth daughter of Mr. O. II. Loxdale of Alg- 
bnrth, Liverpool, by whom ho left issue a 
son and two daughters. 

The following were his pnhlished works: 
1. ‘Vestiges of the Gaol in Gwynedd,’ Lon¬ 
don (Tenby printed), 1861, 8vo. 2. ‘Tho 
History and Antiquities of St. David’s,’ 
ffritteu jointly with E, A. Freeman ; issued 
in four parts, 1862-7 (Tonby, 4to), with 
illustrations by Jewitt, engraved by Le 
Heux. S. ‘Notes on the (E<Bpiia Tyrannus 
of Sqihooles, adapted to the Text of Din- 
dorf,’ Oxford, 1862, 16mo; 2nd ed. 1669. 


4. ‘The New Testament illustrated by a 
Plain Commentary for Private Heading,’ 
2vola. London, 1866,4to; the second volume 
only was by Basil Jones, the first being 
by Archdeacon Ohurlou. 6. ‘ The (Edmus 
Hex of Sophocles with Notes,’ Oxford, ladG, 
8vo. 6. ‘The Peace of God : Sermons on 
the Beconciliation of God and Man’ (chiefly 
preached before the University of Oxford), 
London, 1869, 8vo. 

His translation into Greek anapmstic verse 
of Tennyson’s ‘Dying Swan’ in the Antho- 
logia Oxoniensie deserves to be mentioned 
as probably tbe moet beautiful thing in that 
collection. Single sermons and the episcopal 
cfiiarges were dsopubUshedseparatdy shortly 
after their delivery. A selection of his ‘ Ordina¬ 
tion Addresses’ was issued after his death 

g lxford, 1000,8vo), wilb. a mcface by Canon 
regory Smith, who, in his ‘ Holy Days, 
(1900, p. 67), has delineated the chief traits 
of the bishop’s character. 

The restoration of the ruinous eastern 
chapels at St. David’s Cathedral is being 
curried out as a memorial to Bishop Jones 
and of his two friends, Deans Allen and 
Phillips, who both died within a few montha 
after the bishop. A portrait of the bishop 
in his robes, painted by Eddie in 1882 is 
preserved at Grwynfryn. 

[Authorities cited; Kioholns's County Familioe 
of Wales, Ist ed. p. 198; Burke’s Landed Gently, 
sub nom. Jones of Gwynfryn; Bebrett'e Peerage 
(1396), p. 661 i Poeter’e Alumui Ozonienaes (1716- 
1886), p. 776, end Oxford Men and their Col¬ 
leges, p. 32 i Ciockford’s Clerical Directory (1898) 
S.T.' St. David’s; ’ Canon F. Meyiick’e Banative 
of Undergraduate Life at Trinity Oollege, Ox¬ 
ford, 1811-7, in Eort's Memorials of Wharton 
B. Marriott (1878), pp. 41 et eeq.; Blakiaton’s 
Trinity College (1898), pp. 223-6j Dean Ste¬ 
phens’s Life and Letters of £. A. Freeman, i. 13- 
61, 99, 898-4, ii. 8, 87, 131-4, 208-9, 872-3, 
413: Aicbceologia Cambrensis (January 1808), 
6th ser. zv. 88 (with portrait); AUibone’s Diet, 
of English Literature, p. 996, and Suppl. p. 925; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.; obituary notices in the Times, 
IS Jan. 1897; Guardian, 20 and27 Jan.; Western 
Mail (OardiS), 16 and 16 Jan. (cf. 1 April 1901); 
Cbnnm Times, 22 Jan.; Brecon Times, 26 Jan.; 
Bye-Gones, 27 Jan. 18D7iandAnnnBlBegisterfor 
1897, pp. 187-8; private infomation. See also 
: the Primary Charge of (his successor) Bishop 
^ Owen of St. David’s (Carmarthen, Bov. 1900), 
pp. 26 ot seq., William Hughes’s Hist, of the 
cWrch of the Cymry (1900), and Andideacon 
Bevan in the St. David’s Dioeesan Gazette for 
1901.] D. Ln. T. 

JOWETT, BENJAMIN (1817-1893), 
master of Bslliol College, and regiue pro- 
fesBOT of Greek in the university ot Oxford, 
was tho eldest son and second child of Ben- 
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jainin iroweU of Loudon oud Tsabolla Lang- 
iiorue, Tlio family originally camo from 
Mnnniiigliam, noar Bradford in Yorltsliiro, 
•whore at one time they o'wned land. Ben¬ 
jamin was born in the porisli of Oamboi-woll 
on 16 April 1817. Ho la said to have boeu a 
pale delioalo-loohing boy of unuaual menial 
precocity, and -when ho luarnod Giook -with 
the tutor of his cousins, the Laughorncs, 
' they had no chance against him in their 
Qroolc lussoiis’ (Jiife and LeiLera, i. 80). His 
chiof companion in those years vms his elder 
sister Emily; ‘ tho two would shut thom- 
tolvoa up in a room with their books and 
study for liours.’ 

Un 16 June 1820 ho was admitted to St. 
Paul’s school. The high master at the time 
was 13r. John Sloath [q. v.) of Wadham 
CoUugo. Hero he aoc[uirod two methods of 
study which he always impressed on]uH])npile 
at 0 later lime; he leariicd largo qiionlilius of 
Greek and Latin poetry by heart, and ho 
constantly rutraiiahilod into Greek or Latin 
passages which ho had proviously translated 
into English. Among liis contoinpornrioB at 
tho school wore [Baron] 0. E. Pollock, [Lord] 
Hannon, and A. fci. Eddia of Trinity Oollogo, 
Ottinbridgo. 

In November 1886 ho gained an open 
soholorslii]) at Bnlliol Oollogo. About a 
year aflorwards (October 18!10) ho came into 
losidoui'u. Among tho scholars of tho lime 
wore [Bonn] Stanley, [Vicc-oluvncollor] 
Wickons, Slalford Northcoto [Lord Iddos- 
lolgh], J, Q. Lonsdalo, [HoanjLiiln', nnd[l)oan] 
Goulburn; and among the follows fArch- 
bishop] Tnit,[Doan] Scott, and W.O. Ward. 

Inl3r._ Sleatli’s opinion .Towott was Mho 
best Latin scholar whom ho had ovur sent 
lo collugu,’and this opinion was conlirmcd 
when in the spring of 1887 ho giiinod tho 
Hertford (Univoralty) scholarship for Latin. 
Ill tho next year ho obtiilnod a buccoss oven 
more brilliant, boiiig elected a fellow of tho 
collogo while still an undergraduate (Novem¬ 
ber 1888). In the following suiiiniur ho 
obtained a first class in Utera Iitm/enioi'ea, 
Already he had begun to tolto private pupils, 
the first of whom wore Thomas I loiiry (aft er- 
wards Lord) Eoi-rcr [q. v. Hupjil.] audhis 
brother Oliver. TIo griuluatod H.A.in 1889, 
and hi,A. in J812. In 1841 ho ohtiiinod 
the chuiioellor’s prise for tho Latin essay, 
and in 1843 ho was appointed hy Dr. Jon- 
kyiis, the master, to a tutorship in tho ool- 
lego, a post whioh ho retained till his oloo- 
tion to the inastorsliip in 1870. Ho took 
deacon’s orders in ]8<J^, and priest’s tu 1816. 

Jowett had hoeu hroiighl up amid evan¬ 
gelical views, whioh wore traditional in his 
family. Ho now foimd himsoK in the 


midst of the Oxford movemMriiiij— 

greatly attracted by William 
Fq, v.j, with whom he wasSugfi 
daily contact. Years afterwards, XnT 
two frmnds met after a W sm.™f “ 
Jowett said: ;Ward reminded 
charged him with shallow logic, and tCll 
retorted on me with misty metSsS 
That was pmhaps not an unfair aocoL 
the state of the controversv between n ■ 
In February W41 Newman's trKft; 
articles—tho famous <No. XO.’-appeatei 
It was at once attacked andoondeinied anfl 
the oontoversylmd a peculiar inteteife 
tho Balhol common room. For Tait wu 
one of tho first to move in the attack, and 
Ward, who supported the tract, was dis- 
missed from his lootiircship at the colWin 
the following June (OminoH, 0.r/oi>d 4,e. 

c, xiv,, esp. pp. 262 ff.) Itappeara 
Hint Jowett was somewhat bewildered k 
tho shifting currents around him. ‘ But for 
the providence of God,’ he said at a later 
time, ‘T might have become a Tinma n 
Oatholic.’ In 1844 tho crisis in the mo\e- 
moiitcamo. Newman had retired from St. 
hlary’s to Littloraore, and Ward publiahed 
his ‘ Ideal of a Ohiistian Ohur^.’ Jowett 
with A. P. Stoiiloy to lead., fought on the 
side of toleration, and both were present at 
tho 800110 of Ward’s degradation on 18 Feb. 
1846, ft day whioh Deon Ohurch regudsaa 
tho birthday of Oxfoid liberalism (i, e. p. 
340). ^ 

Meanwhilo Jowott was working earnestly 
witli pupils in college, traveling on tte 
continent in tho long vacations. H184t 
ho made tho acquaintance of some of the 
most distinguished Gorman scholars of the 
time, U. llonntum, Bekkcr, LaohmDim,and 
Ewnld, and consulted Erdmann, the Ma- 
torinn of philosnxihy, on tho best method of 
ajipronohing tho philosophy of Hegel, by 
whose teaching he was now becoming 
fascinated. For somo years he remained an 
oogov studi'iit of Tlogofs writings, and even 
tvaiislatod a good deal of tho logic in con¬ 
junction with [Arohhishop] Temple (Iife,i. 
130,130, 142). lie seems also to have been 
greatly stimulaled by Ilogol’s ‘History of 
PhiloBOidiy ’ in tho lectures which be vfss 
now giving as tutor, on tdio ‘Fragments of 
the Early (-Ireck Philosophers ’—lectures in 
which ho first gave proof of his pecnlist 
jiowors. From 1816 onwards his position as 
tutor was assured; he was the centre of a 
numhor of jnipils, who were devoted to him, 
and jirovod the value of his loaeking by their 
sucooBB ill tho schools. In 1848 he began 
the iiractico, whioh he oontiniiod till near 
tho ond of his life, of taking pupils with him 
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j^he vacation to some quiet healtliy place. 
^ Like ■VVilliam Sewell [q. v.] of Eseter, he 
i iieoamo a student of Plato, and it was greatly 

i due to him that Plato was included in the 
list of books which could be offered in the 
I johools (Life, i. 132). This incursion into 

■ a new field of philosophy ha balanced by 
lectures on political economy. His tours 

1 abroad became more rare as the years passed 
on hut in April 1818 ho visited Paris in 
the days of the revolution with Stanley, 
I Francis Turner Palgrave [q. v. SupplJ, and 

■ Robert Burnett Morier [q. v.J (sea 

* Life, i. 390). 

Yet theology was the chief study of these 

I days. Eor some years past Jowett had 
teen on terms of intimate friendship with 
Stanley, and finally the two friends planned 
. an edition of St. Paul's epistles. Jowett 
I undertook the Thessaloniens, Gentians, and 
j fiomaus; Stanley the Corinthians. Prom 
• these labours they wore drawn away for a 
I time by the movement for reform which now 
' swept over Oxford. Stanley and Jowett had 
i already begun a joint work on university 
reform, when in 1860 a commission was ap¬ 
pointed to take evidence on the subject. Of 
this commission Stanley was the secretary. 
From the evidence wMoh Jowett gave be¬ 
fore it we see that he wished to retain the 
collegs system, but was in favour of increasing 
ths number of professors. That he had in 
view at this time anv extension of university 
privileges to non-collegiate students there is 
no prom. Bat he was clearly on the side of 
the poor student, and did not wish to see 
the university possessed by the ‘ gentleman 
heresy’ (Life, i. 183). lie woe a public ex¬ 
aminer in 1849,1860,1861, and 1863, 

Jowett was now known beyond Oxford. 
He was consulted by Sir 0. Trevelyan in re¬ 
gard to examinations for the Indian civil 
service, and eventually became a member of 
Lord Macaulay’s committee, which reported 
in 1854, To the end of his life he retained 
a lively interest in this subject, and indeed 
ia everything' connected with India (see 
letters to Lord Lansdowne in Letters, 1899). 

When Dr. lliohard Jenkyus [q.v.] died in 
1854, Jowett was put forward as a candidate 
for the mastership, hut the election fell on 
Robert Scott (1811-1887) [q. v.] This re¬ 
pulse made a deep impression on Jowett's 
sensitive nature j it wa8,infact, the beginning 
of a somewhat distressM period of his life, 
during which he felt himself in little em¬ 
pathy with his college and Oxford. The first 
effect of it was to send him back with re¬ 
newed energy to his unfinished work on St, 
Paul. In the next summer, on the same daj 
with Stanley's edition of the Oorinthians, his 


edition of the Thessalonians, Galatians, and 
Romans appeared. The wblication of this 
book formed an epoch in Jowett’s life. 

To the stricler school of philologists the 
commentary seemed to he vitiated by the 
view which Jowett took of St. Paul’s use of 
language, Ilis ablest critic, [Bishop] Light- 
foot, strongly protested against the (^argeof 
vagueness which Jowett brought against the 
Greek of the New Testament period; and of 
St. Paul especially he maintamed that his 
antecedents wore such that he could hardly 
fiiil to speak or write Greek with accuracy, 
while Jowett was inclined to look on the 
apostle as one whose thoughts outran his 
power of expression, so that his meaning 
must be gathered from the context rather 
than by a strictly grammatical treatment of 
the words (see Journal and Classical 

Philology, iii. p. 104, ff. 1866). The essays, 
which wore generally aclmowledged to be 
the most important part of the work, were 
partly condemned as heretical, especially 
the essay on the atonement, and were also 
thoughtto bewantingin definite conclusions, 
though no one could deny that deep and 
a^gestive thoughts were contained in them. 
‘ Tliose who look only for positive results will 
be greatly disappointed with Mr, Jowett’s 
essays. On the_ other hand, those who are 
satisfied with being made to think msteadof 
being thought for, and we willing to follow 
out for themselves important lines of re¬ 
flexion, when suggested to them, will find 
no lack of interest or instruction in. these 
volumes. Tbevalue of Mr. Jowett’s labours 
is far ffom consisting solely in the definite 
results attained, which ore poorer than 
might have been looked for. The recon¬ 
structive procese bears no proportion to the 
destructive. But, after every abatement 
which has to be made on this score, these 
volumes will still hold their position in the 
foremost ranks of recent literature for depth 
and rouge of thought ’ (Lightpoot, I, c.). 
The book could not fail to attract attention, 
oven beyond theological readers. Bagehot 
said that Jowett had shown by ' chance ex¬ 
pressions ’ that he had exhausted impending 
controvereies years before they arrived, and 
had perceived more or less the conclusion at 
which the disputantswoulderrivelong before 
the public issue was joined' (Physios mid 
Politics, 8th ed. pp. 116,117). In 1869 a 
second edition was published, in whioh the 
essay on the atonement was re'writteu, not 
with any view of retracting the views put 
forward in the first, but to explain them 
more dearly and meet some of we miscon¬ 
ceptions which had arisen. 

In the same summer (1866) Jowett was 
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^pointed to the reglus professorship of 
Gfreok, vacant by the death of Doan Qaisford 
[q. V.] TJioso who condenmed his views 
were roused to action by this preformont. 
Under an alniest forgotten statute Jovvott 
was denounced by Dr. John David Maebrido 
[q. V,] and the Hov, Charles I’oiirtalos Go- 
Iightly [^. V.] to the vii'o-ehnnoellOT (Dr. 
Cotton oTWorcestfcr) ns having denied the 
catholic faith. Dr. Cotton stnnmonod him 
to subscribe the articles anew in his pro- 
seiico, and to thin Jowett submitted. It 
was a mean attncic, which might create a 
prejudice, but could load to no definite result. 
Almost meaner still was the agitation, pro¬ 
longed over ton years, by which the Qrodc 
chair was deprived of ony addition to the 
statutory emoluments which had boon 
Iiitherto paid. Of tlio four chairs founded 
by IJenry VIIT at O.'cford, and endowed by 
him will! 40/. each, the chair of Greek was 
the only one which had never received in- 
ernaned oinolumonl, and this continued to 
bo the cane in spite of repeated appeals to 
oonvoention till 1805, when Christ Church 
coiisontod to raise the income to 600/. nyoar. 
It was, in fact, juiulo clear that ostatos hod 
boon granted to that college for the purpose, 
and tliiit the chair mviat ho endowed from 
some soiirco was rondored inevitable by the 
notion of Jowett’s friends, who mvbsorihod 
2,000/. towards tl lo dolloioncy—which J owott 
rofuBod to accept—and by his own action 
as professor. 

rorfroin his election Jowett had doparl«il 
altogether from the traditional lines. To 
edit dictiomirics mid scholia was not to his 
taste at all; he began a scries of leotnros on 
the ‘ llopublio of I’lato’ and the ' I'kagmonts 
of the Dariy Greek Philosophers,' and at 
the same time allowed any undergraduate 
wlio wialK'd, whotlier holonging lo Ills own 
ocllego or not, to bring him, for correction, 
translations into Crock prose or verao two 
or oven three times a week. Tliis was a 
very severe addition to his luloriol work, 
lint his lectures wore a success. Greek 
sahelarsliip received a stimulus throughout 
the nnivorsily, and outside Oxford his de¬ 
voted labour on his pujiils could not but 
tell in his favour, whatever his theological 
opinions might ho. 

•In tlio ton years following the election 1 0 
the profesaorahip Jowett fell deeper still 
\mdor suajiieion of heresy. In the second 
edition of his ‘I'lniatloa of St. Paul' (I860) 
ho had repeated his views, and in this ho 
had intended to inoludo an essay on the 
‘ Intorpretat ion of Script uro.’ This essay ho 
finally knjjt back till the next year, when it 
appoarod in ' Essays and lloviows,' a work 


which created a panic in the church '‘tT 
volume was promoted hv llawTu ■ 
Wilson [q.v.l, of St. John’s CollS fc 
and among the contributors, hesiisS 
and Wilson, woro Howland Williams Tt 
bmlcrielt I’omple, afterwards ArchEi: 
ol Canterbury, Mork Pattison fq. 
others. The hook wont through mai 3 
tions, ‘for though ws hove now got 
slogo of afiootmg ostonishment at the m 
sation produced by the avowal of admUM 
trot IS m that work, nobody who tememten 
the time can doubt that it marked the st. 
pearanco_ of a very important developmeTt 
of religious mid philosophical thLht' 
(Lnsun Srai'iimr, Studies of a Biomailm 
i. 120). Wilson and Williaiks wSS 
before tho court of orohos and suspended for 
a year, hut this iud^ent was subBcqumth 
rovursod by Lord Woslbury. After the vei 
dicL ol tlio dean of arolies an attack 
made upon .Towott. The case was openedin 
the vico-chaucollor’s court at Oxford (20 Feb 
1863), when firomitague Lemard [q. t.I spi 
ponrod ns the vioo-ohauoollor’saBBMsM.'^ Oa 
Jowott’s part it was protested that the court 
had no juristlioUou in the matter. Banard 
while rejecting tho protosl, refused to order 
Jewott lo appear and to admit articles on tbe 
port of tho promoloi's of tho caeo. Counsel 
advised against an application to the court 
of qiioou's bonch for a mandamus, and ths 
proBocution was drojiped. 

Eor a lime J owett ‘ hold his tongue about 
thoology, and was glad In have done so, 
beenuBU ho began to see things moredesih’ 
(1800). But in 1870 he was planning in 
ennnootion with Wilson a new volume of 
' Essays,’ in whioh ho iiil onded to write on 
tho great religions of tho world, In 8ep- 
temuor of that year ho was elected muster 
of Balliol Oollege, and tho projected volume 
iiovur a])pcarud. Tlioology occupied a great 
deal of his thought and time; he preached 
not only in tlio collogo chapel but in the 
unlvorhity pulpit, in Wostminstor Abbey, 
and elsewhoro. Jlut nothing was published. 
ILo would not allow any of liis sermons to 
be prill tod, or liis ‘St. I’aul’to appear ins 
now odltion. llo wished to attain to greater 
cloarnoas and oortointy, and hoped that these 
would come with time j hut ho took on him- 
Bolf othor labours whioh loft no leisure for 
olahovating his views. Yet his theofogicid 
work had not heon in vain; he had pointed 
out whoro ohaugps must bo mode if theology 
is to I'olain a hold on thoughtful minds, and 
if sonio of his positive concoptions weieio- 
gardod as ‘ misty ’ and ‘ vague,’ he was to 
onoiigii in maintaining what he called m 
central light of all religion,’ the divmejin- 
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tice and truth. What ha wrote ' was much 
read and pondered by the more intelleotual 
sort of undergraduates’ (Pater). 

prom 1800 to 1870 his labours ware such 
08 would have overwhelmed any other man. 
At one time he writes that he is seeing every 
undergraduate in college once a wed I In 
the vacations his hours were given to Plato. 
Qe had begun with the idea of a commentary 
on the ‘Ilepublic,’ a work which he never 
dropped, though he did not live to finish it. 
But he soon felt that a complete analysis of 
all Plato’s writings was required if any one 
wished thoroughly to understand the ‘Ila- 
pnblic,’ and the analysis in time became an 
wslysis and translation. To this must be 
added the work of the professorship. One 
who attended his lectures at the time spoke 
of them as being ‘informal, unwritten, and 
seemingly unpremeditated, but with many 
a long-remembered gem of expression, or 
delightfully novel idea, which seemed to be 
lying in wait whenever, at a loss for a 
moment in his somewhat hesitating dis¬ 
course, he opened a book of loose notes’ 
(£,ye,i. 330). 

About 186G he became, with the support 
of fellows who had been his pupils, a pre¬ 
ponderating influence in the common room 
of Bdliol Oollogo. Much time was devoted 
to the organisation of education in the 
college and the university. Arrangements 
were made for intor-collegiate lectures, and 
Scottish professors were invited to give lec¬ 
tures in the summer term, when theirlahours 
m &e north were at on end. But his chief 
object was to lessen the expense of an Oxford 
career. Por this purpose he persuaded the 
college to found more scholarships and ex- 
hibitmns, and to establish a hall where, as 
ho hoped, young men would he able to Uve 
for little, while emoying the benefits of the 
college system. In the end the movement 
which he supported wae carried on a larger 
scale by the university; the restriction was 
removed hjr wMoh stuclonts were compelled 
to reside within the college walls, and non- 
collegiate students came into heing. In the 
some years a considerable part of the college 
wss rebuilt. Jowett was convinced that 
'not a twentieth port of the ability in the 
country ever comes to the university.’ In 
order to attract men from new classes he 


persuaded the college to alter the subjects 
for examination in some of the exhibitions, 
adding physical science and mathematics to 
classics. 

By hie election to the mastership (7 Sept. 
1870) Jowett attained the position which 
he most coveted. He now enjoyed more 
leisure thou hitWto, and he had as much 


power as the head of a house could have. 
For some years after his election he was 
much occupied with the enlargement of the 
college. A new hall was buUt (1877), and 
the old one transformed into a library for 
the use of the undergraduates. Later on a 
hope, formed many years before, was realised, 
and a field for cricket and football was 
secured for the college To this, as to every¬ 
thing connected wiMi Balliol, Jowett gave 
liberally from his private purse, and finally 
he built at his own expense a house for a 
tutor adjacent to the fieul. 

Jowett’s interests in education were not 
confined to Oxford. The University College 
at Bristol owed much to him, he strongly 
supported the claims of secondary education 
and university extension, and at the time of 
his death he was busy with a scheme for 
bringing the university and the secondoiy 
schools together. When it was arranged in 
1874-6 that the age of the candidates for 
the Indian civil service should be fixed at 
seventeen to nineteen, and that successful 
candidates should pass two years of proba¬ 
tion at a university, Jowett made arrange¬ 
ments to receive a number of candidates at 
Balliol College, and helped in establishing a 
school of oriental languages. In the uni¬ 
versity commission of 1877-81 he was of 
course greatly interested. Ho had not much' 
sympathy with research, beyond certain 
limits, and on the other hand ho urged 
strongly the claims of secondary education 
in the large towns, a movement in which 
he thought it would he wise for the uni¬ 
versity to take a part. The better oiganisa- 
tion of the teacmg of the non-collegiate 
students was strongly pressed, and, above 
all, the retention to a large extent of prize 
fellowships, on which Jowett placed great 
value. 

In 1871 the translation of Plato appeared 
in four volumes. This was an event which 
determined to a great extent the literary 
work of the rest of Jowett’s life—not that 
he 'had done with theology and intended 
to load a new life’ (Plato, MuthypTirOf end), 
for he was always hoping to return to theo¬ 
logy when ho could escape from other lahours 
—but the translation of Plato had a rapid 
sale, and it was necessary to revise it Tor' 
a second edition (6 vols. 1876), Many 
thoughts which might have appeared in am 
independent work on theology or morals 
were now embodied in the introductions to 
the dialogues. From Plato he was led on to 
a translation of Thneydides, with notes on 
the Greek text (2 vole. 1881). From 1882 to 
1886 he was vice-chancellor, and carried into 
the administration of the office the restless 
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onovgy wliicli wiis ono oC t.h«’ uuisli mnvkod 
olmi'iict nrisl icH of his iiiitui'ii. Tlo was alili' 
1 () do flomutliiiiff for tho iioii-cnlh'ginlo ht.ii- 
(h'iits,an(l,inarlill(M'i'iili lino, I’orlho (Iraitmgo 
of llu’ Tliamrs Viilloy, in ooiijimclion willi 
Doan liiddoll—l.houglv l)vdi a sinnll jiiu't, nl 
Ihoir acUonioHwas is'alisod—and a mi'inoriiil 
of his work roniains in llio nnino ‘ Vioo- 
chanoollor’s Out,’ which was givim to n now 
oullol niado for tlio Ohurwcll inio Iho Isis, 
lit) also did inunlv for Iho roeognilion and 
elovaiion of dramalioi'oprcsontntioiisat Ox¬ 
ford. ft was duo to ])iH support that tlio 
‘Againmnnon’ of Ailsohylus was actod in 
Jlalliol Hall, and ho gave his dirocl. sanc¬ 
tion and oncoiiragumont to tho porformancca 
of tho Oxford Univovsity Dramatic Society. 
'I'ho thoatro at Oxford was rebuilt at this 
timo, and .Towott was otio of (ho drat to 
enter it on tho opening niglit. Ho also in¬ 
vited Sir Ilonry Irving to give a lectnro at 
Oxford, and sl.ay at tlio niastor's lodge on 
tho (iceasion. fnllioHaino lihoral spirit ho 
wmonragod music in his own collogo, inviting 
John h’armor from Harrow to auporinlond, 
and giving an organ for tho hall. 'I'his was 
tho liogiiining of tho Sunday concert s at 
Ilalliol. Another sulijoct to which Ito gave 
nvvicli tlvought and oaro was tho nnivomity 
pross. During tlieso years his litorary wort 
Itaggod a lit I to, yet in 1885 ho publislied 
tho translation ofArislotlo’s'Polities,’ with 
notos, but without tho essays wliioh would 
have given a ajiecial valuo to tho hook. 
Tlioso ho did not live to (Inish. 

Tlio strain of tho vico-ehaneollorslitp was 
moro than .lowott’s lionltli could In'iir. In 
1887 ho foil ill, and though ho rooovonid n 
considerable degree of healtb, ho was (luilo 
nnequal to tho tasks which ho laid ujion 
himself. Do was,liowovor, ahio to oavryon 
tho ri'visionof tlio' Plato’for a third edition, 
which a))]i(iar('d in 18!)ii, and work upon tho 
edition of tho ‘ lln]mbii<' ’ on which ho had 
now hihonrod for llilrly years. 'I'liis was 
pnhlished after his death hy Professor Faiwis 
(Jamphell. Itiatotliisliutedilieuof‘ I'Uito’ 
that wo naturally turn for .1ow<<tt’s iinal 
viows on philoRO])ny. Ho doi's not givo ns 
any eomprehensivo aceoiint of Plato’s jdil- 
losophy, for he did not ijullo heliovo that 
such a eoiupvehonsivo account, was iiossihlo. 
Plato’s view changes in cliil'orent dialegnos, 
and in seme no delinito conclusion is readied. 

11 was therefore hotter to treat, oaoh dialogue 
ae))aralely. It was also oliaracleriHtio of 
his own mind to he eonstanlly changing his 
point of view. ‘ Mr. .lowull’Bforlo is menial 
philosophy. How has this or that meta¬ 
physical question presi'iileditself to difl'orent 
uiiiids, or to tlio samo mind nl diflureiil 
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limesP Under what 

may apart iculnrrohgbns sontlmonV ^ 

h, vi„,d? V”£S.'H 
an iiidividmil mmd rahil.it4tlifiW.)! 

|ii Its growth P What eontrasts do Sul 
in the ancient and modern world nf tim ? . 

Mis il. to .;0t ...d to mma. 


Light foot wlion speaking of ’the ' 

‘ a,. Paul,’ and the remarks apply within 
force to the ‘Plato.’ If wo^U onrsS 

what wore Plato’s views on othica, or poC 

or art, we shall mdeod find manyferW 
nig observations in Jowetl’s intTOdiictionV 
bnt not a syslomatlo statoment, such as J 
given D.g. in Zeller’s ‘Hialory of QraekPhl 
losopliy.; We shall also And nnieliS 
though it arises out of Plato’s thontrhta « 
only indirectly oonnootod with him-^ri. 
tieism of inodorn forms of old views of 
ideal governramila other than that of Plito 
of rocimt ntililnrianism, of Hegol, oftho 
natnrn and origin of language. Few 



is written is written with a finish and beauty 
rarely suipassod, just as llig translatioa of 
the ti'xt of Plato—nnd of Tlmcydides toe- 
lins siiiieiwded nil previous IranslatioiiB, 

In 181)1 Jowett bad a very aerions iUnesi 
which returned upon him in 1801 Towarii 
tho ond of Seplembor in this yeux be left 
Oxford on a visit to Professor Campbell in 
rioiidon, Thenco he went to Headleyftik, 
tho lionie of an old pupil. Sir Hobert S. 
Wright, judge of the high couit, where 
Iio died on I Oct. Ho was buried in St. 
Kopuleliro’s eomolovy, Oxford, on G Oct. 

After making bequests to Ms rebitivea, 
socrotaries, serviinls, and otliors, Jowett left 
tho Toniaindor of bis j.roporty of whatever 
kind, iiKdiuling tlio coTiyrigbtB of bkwoibs, 
to natliol (Jollego. 'rliu profits of the copy¬ 
rights worn to bo invested, and the fund 
Ihiis formed was to be applied partly to le- 
piiblieutiou of Jowotl's own woris, md 
partly‘to tlio malting of now translations 
and oditioiiH ofOreoic nutliors, or in any wav 
nrmnoting and advaneingthoatudy of Greek 


promoting and advaneingthoatudy of Greek 
liloraturo or otlierwisu Jor the advancement 
of learning in snoh way that the college may 
have till) bunoiit intended by IG (Jeorge ni, 

oh. 5 .’>, §!•’ . , 

After his death his friends subsovibeda 
liirgi' sum of money, of whioli a small po> 
tiim was expended on a memorial tablet ia 
lialliol Oollege ehapol, and the remainder 
applied to tho foundation of two ‘Jowett 
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wtureships ’ m Oreek philosophy and his¬ 
tory (or literature) at Balliol College. 

He received the honorary degree of doctor 
theoloery at Leyden, 1876, of LL.D. nt 
Edinto-gh, 1881, and of LL.D. at Cam- 
hiidge, 1390. ^ 

There are several portraits of JoTvott: 
A) In'crayons, by George Richmond, R.A., 
aboutl859, at Balliol Cohege j (9) in crayons, 
by Langfie, 1871, in the possession of Pro- 
fesor Dicey; (3) in oils, by G. F. Watts, 
R.A., in the hall of Balliol College; (4) in 
pastels, by the Cavaliers 0. M. !^sa, at 
pKilinl College; (6) in water-colours, by the 
Lady Abercromby, 1892, in the hall of 
Ealuol College; the head was subsequently 
repainted by the same lady, and is at the 
master’s lodge. 

Jowett's energy and industry in literary 
work were more than ec[ualled by hia de¬ 
votion to hia pupils and Iriends. ‘ He had 
the genius of friendship,’ and was never so 

S as when visiting and entertaining 
, or contributing m any way to their 
happiness. A long succession of pupils re¬ 
garded him with the greatest affection, and 
at the close of his life the friends of hia youth 
ware his friends still, for he never lost them. 
Among the earliest were Lord Farrer, Pro¬ 
fessor W. y. Sellar, Sir A, Grant, T. 0. 
Sanders, F. T. Palgiave, Theodore Walrond, 
Professor H. J. S. Smith. These were followed 
Iw Lord Bowen, W. L. Newman, Justice 
Wright, Professor T. H. Green, Lyulph 
Sta^y, Sir 0. P. Rbert, and later still by 
Sir W. B. Anson, Sir F. H. Jeune, Lord 
Lansdowne, Sir Arthur Godley, Andrew 
Lang, Professor W. Wallace, Professor Caird, 
Lord Milner, Sir G. Baden-Powell, and 
many others. It was hia delight to have 
some of these pupil friends at the master’s 
lodge for Sunday, where he also brought 
together, whenever he could, some of the 
most distinguished men of his time. Such 
were Lowell, W. W. Goodwin, 0. Wendell 
Holmes, Huxley, M. Arnold, Turgenieff, 
Sioivning, Fronde, H. M, Stanley, Dr. 
Mortineau, G, Hliot, Renan, Buskin. As a 
host he was most careful and solioitous of 
the comfort of his guests, but in his conver¬ 
sation he was often reserved. A competent 
judge wrote of him ; ‘ A disciple of Socrates 
he volued speech more highly than any 
other gift, yet he was always hampered by 
a conscious imperfection and by a difficulty 
in sustaining and developing bis thoughts in 
society. , , . He was seldom more than 
the third party intervening ’ (J. D. Bosuiis, 
see Life, li. 167). In a tete-A-tSte conver¬ 
sation he was often pervoisely silent, and 
gaps were ohnost painful. But with one or 


two congenial friends he would talk unre¬ 
mittingly till midnight, and even in hia 
serious illness ho insist cd on coming down to 
breakfast that he ‘ might have a little cheer¬ 
ful conversation.’ lie loved to tell stories 
and to liave them told to him, or to discuss 
subjects in which ho had an interest, in the 
hope of gaining clearer insight, He bad 
a wonderful power of fixing a discussion in 
a phrase; ' Respectability is a great foe to 
religion,’ he said at the dose of a discussion 
on chapel and chm’ch; ‘The prnotiee of 
divinesnas permanently lowered the standard 
of truth ’ was hia sex era sentence on theo¬ 
logical criticism. In hia letters to fiiends 
he felt able to pour himself out with less re¬ 
straint than in conversation, and here we 
often find him at his best, light-besrted, 
cheerful, amusing, and devoted to his friends, 
endeavouring to comfort them in distress 
or bereavement, and to help them in diffi¬ 
culty. 

Jowett formedno school, and was not the 
leader of a party in religion or philosophy, 
A leader in the church he could not be after 
the publication of bis ‘St, Paul,’ aud he 
never wished to leave the church for any 
form of nonconformity, Hia critical in¬ 
stincts led him in one direction, his re¬ 
ligious feeling drew him in another. Thus 
his speculations led him to ‘ irreconcilable 
contrasts’ (Lesctp SiEramr, op. cit. ii. 
141), hut be did not' pretend that such con¬ 
trasts did not exist; ’ it was because be 
pointed them out with unusual force and 
freedom that he was regarded as heretical. 
In philosophy he was content to he critical 
(see above); he saw that one philosophy 
had always been succeeded by another, and 
the loader of to-day was forgotten to¬ 
morrow ; each therefore, be concluded, had 
grasped part of the truth, but not the 
whole truth. His speculations ended in 
compromise, and thus, here also, he was 
unfitted to be a leader. For himself he 
had almost a honor of falling under one set 
of ideas to the exclusion of others. ‘He 
stood at the parting of many ways,’ and 
wrote ‘ No thoroughfare’upon them all, says 
Mr. Stephen, severely hut not unjustly (loo. 
cit. p. 143); and after all, in doing so, 
Jowett only went a step beyond the ^ilo- 
sopher who condemns ml systems but his 
own. Yet indirectly he left his mark even 
on philosophy. By him his pupil T. H. 
Green was stimulated to the study of Hegel, 
and no infiuence has been greater in Oxford 
for the last thirty years than Green’s, But 
the chief traces of Jowett’s influence w31 he 
found in other spheres. His essays and 
translations must secure him a high place 
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among the writers of his time, and in every 
iiiatory of English education in tho socoiid 
half of tlie nineteonth century ho wi 11 oocnpy 
a prominent placo. 

TJio following is a list of Jowott’s works: 
1. ‘ St. Paul’s 'EpistleH to tho Tliossalonians, 
Galatians, and liomnns,’ 2 vols. 1866 ; 2nd 
edit. 1869. 2. ‘ Essay on t ho Tntorprotaf ion 

of Scripture,’ in ‘Essays and Roviewa,’ 1860. 
8. ‘The Ilinloguos of Plato,’ translated into 
English, with Analyses and liitrodiiotious, 
4 vols. 1871; 2nd ndifc. 6 vols. 1876; 8rd 
odit.6vol8.18‘J2. (Tho‘llopuhlic,’published 
sepnvatoly, 1888.) 4. ‘ Thuoydidos,’ trana- 
lateri into Engl ish, with Tntrodiiotion, Notes, 
&o, 2 vols. 1881; 2iidpdit. 1900. 6, Aria- 
tot lo’s ‘ Politics,’ translalod into English, 

with Introdnction7Notes7&r9'ir7:r 
6. Plato’8‘Eepuhlio,’T6xtandNot«^T^®‘ 

and Camphell), 8 vols. 1894 7 
Sermons,^896. 8. ‘Sermons’- 

Loti ovs, 1800; Bonjanitn Jowott Me'itBi-nfuV 
liol Ooll., L. A. T(>iUacho(18957. ^ 

Life of Dcm a.anloy, by E. i. P^oK; Si 
.awinbm-no’s Studies in Prose and Poctn^ ««: 
Mio 81 nphon’s Stndioa of a Biogi-nnhm Sir 
nrtielo in tho Jewish aimrterly, W C1»A a 
Montolloro, January 1900; peraonal knovUg,] 
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KAY, f=lrB EDWABT) liHlENKZlOa 
(1822-1897), judffo, fourlli non of lioborl 
kay of Hriiolrshaw, Biinr, LancaHliiro, by 
lliumaU, of Jamoa I’UiUips of 

Birmuigliam [(if. IvAi'-Hnum.mvoiwii, Stii 
. fAMiwj and Kay, Josiipit], was bom on 
2 July 1822. Uo was eUuonlod aC Trinity 
Oolloffo, OambvulRu, wlioro ho ffi-ndiialpd 
B.A.. in 18‘14, and prnci'odod M.A. in J8-17. 
llo was adiniUod on 22 April 18-14 atndont 
at Linooln'a run, wlwro ho waa oallod to tho j 
bar on 8 .Tnno 1847, and oloctod bonclior on 
11 Jan. 1807, and treaauror in 1888. Inko 
Lord Blackburn and aoino othor ominenl 
judff('H, it wna in tho capaoily of a roporlor 
that Kay loarnod Ida law (aco infra), and it 
waa but slowly that by (lint rntlior of in¬ 
dustry and puraovoranoo than brillianco ho 
nc'rpiii'pd ono of tho Inrgoat praoticoa ovor 
poMscHsod by a atnU'-ffownamnn. llo took 
silk in 18(i(l, and aflor onjoyiiiff a proloitgod 
load in Vico-ohaneollor I'bioon’a oonrij eon- 
llnod Ilia praol ioo < o tho llouao of 1 jorila and 
privy ommoil (1878). On tlio rotironiont of 
Vioo-ohanoollor Alalina in 1881, Kay waa 
appointed (,'iO Maroh) juatioo of tho liigh 
nonrt (ehanoory division) and knigbtod 
(2 May). TIo pnovod a strong jud^, a 
Bworn Coo to luerativo ubuaos and dilatory 
prouoodhiga, and na eompotnnt on circuit as 
in chainbora. On 10 Nov. 1890 ho suo- 
coodod Sir TIonry Col,ton [q. v. Siippl.] as lord- 
j list ioo of appoal. Ilia tuniiro of this oillco 
was abridgotl by a pain fill disordor which, 
after freiput'nlly laying him aaido, ooinjicllod 
Ilia retirorai'ut at tho oommuncmiiont of 
Hilary term 18f)7—not, howovor, boforo ho 
had given T'l'oof of imiisiial indopondcnco 
of mind. 


TIo dind at his town house, 37 Hyde Pari 
aardeua, on 10 March 1807. His wn..;., , 
woro inlorrod (23 Maroh) in tlm chutchyiid 
at Brockdiah, near Scole, Korfolk, in wlidi 
prish his aoat, Thorpo Abhotts.wassitvnta 
Ho inarriod, on 2 April 1860, Mory Valeius 
{d. ] 889), youiigust daughter of Dr. 'Willim 
rroiich, mastor (1820-40) of Jesus OoUere, 
Oaiubridgo,by whom he left issue two dragli. 
tore. In lior luomory Kay founded se^ 
divinity aoholarahipe at Jesus OoUbm. 

Kay was author of ‘ Eoports of Oases od- 
mdgod in tho High Court of Chancery befere 
Sir William Pago Wood, Knight, Vice- 
ohancollor, 18B3-4,’ London, 1864, Bro, 
continiiod in eonjunotion with Ileray P. 

a '' luui Jolmsnu to tho close of the year 
! in all 6 voluinos, 8vo. 

[Qrnd. Cant.; Poster’s Mon at the Bar; Lin. 
coin’s Tnn Adni. Bog.; Law List, 1848, 1887, 
1868; 'l'lmoR,17Maroii 1897; LawJoain,20and 
27 March 1897; Ann. Bog. 1897, ii. 146; 
Vanity Pair, 28 Aug. 1880,7 .Tan. 1888; ■White¬ 
hall Bov. 27 Maruli 1807; Mon and Women of 
tho Time, 1896; Burke's Foersgo, 1896; Lev 
Boports, Appeal Oases, 1891, Momocanda.) 

J.M.B, 

KEBLT3Y, Mbs. MAUV ANN (1805?- 
3890), actvoaa, wlioso maiden nams ^ 
Howard, was horn in Orwell Street, Ipswich, 
on 22 Nov. 1806 or 1800. After acting in 
Norwioh, York, and other country town8,she 
mado lior livat appearance in London os Mijs 
a ownrd, playing at the Lyceum, 2 July 1826, 
Hnsina in tho opera of that name, and Little 
I’ioklo in tho ' Spoiled Child,’ Here end »t 
Oovon t n (irdon sho mot Eobert Keeloy [q. yJ, 
whom shoinarvied in the summorof 1829. On 
28 Oct. 1826 Miss Coward made, os Maiga- 
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Mtta in ‘ No Song, No Supper,’ her first appear- 
ftuceat Oovent Garden, Her name appears 
to Sophia in the ‘Road to Enin,’ Norah in 
'Notah, or the Girl of Erin,’ Matilda in 
‘Three Deep,’ Lucette in ‘ Shepherd’s Boy,’ 
end very many parts, original and other. 
In 1834 she -was a comic support of the 
Adelphi, -where in November 1838 she made 
a great success as Smike; and in 1839 one 
still greater os Jock Sheppard, With Mac- 
ready at Drury Lane in 1842 she rfayed Ne- 
risso, Audrey, Mrs, Placid in Mra,Inohbald*s 
'Every one has his Fault,’ and Polly PaU- 
mell in Jerrold’s ‘ Prisoner of War,’ ^For 
ker share in the management of various 
theatres, for many of her characters, and for 
her family, see art, Eobebt: BjcEtEr). Mrs, 
Peerybingle, Clement Newcome, Maud in 
the ‘ Wife’s Secret,’ Jane in ‘ Wild Oats,’ 
Eosemarj in the ‘ Catspaw,’ Maria in ‘ ^elfth 
Night,’ m which she was seen at different 
theatres, were so many triumphs, Betty 
Martin in an adaptation so named of ‘ Le 
Chapeau do I’Horloger' of Madame Emile de 
Girardin, in -which she was seen at the 
AdelpM (8 March ISSSI, was a comic master- 

5 iece, As much may he said for her Mary 
ane (February 1860) in Moore’s ‘That 
Blesied Baby^’ and Frank Oatlands in ‘A 
Cure for the Haartaeho.’ Betsy Baker, Dame 
Quickly, Mrs, Page, and Mias Prue in ‘ Love 
for Love,’ must Mso be mentioned. When, 
indeed, Mrs. Neeley in 1860 followed her 
husband into retirement, it was -with the 
reputation of the finest comedian in her line 
of modern days. Her last professional ap¬ 
pearance was at the Lyceum in 1869 os 
Hector in Brough’s burlesque, ‘The Siege 
of ’Troy.’ She came frequently for benefits 
before the public in her dd parts, and often 
delivered addresses by her friend, Mr. Joseph 
Ashbjr Sterry, and others. On 22 Nov. 1895 
her nmetioth birlhdav was celobrated at the 
Lyceum by a miscellaneous entertainment, 
in which many leading actors took part. She 
preserved to the last an unconquerable viva¬ 
city. Mrs. Neeley died on 12 March 1899 
at 10 Pelham Crescent, Brompton, the house 
in which thirty years previously her husband 
breathed his lost. In her latest years she was 
idted and caressed beyond the wont of woman¬ 
hood by almost aU people from Queen Vic¬ 
toria downwards, and her funeral ot Bromp¬ 
ton cemetery on 10 March was almost a public 
ceremonial. Her daughter, Louisa Ma^, 
married Montagu Stephen Williams [q. v.J 
[Personal knowledge; Genest’s Account of 
the English Stage; Scott and Howard’s Blan¬ 
chard ; Dramatic and Musical Review; Pascoe’s 
Biamatio List; HoUingshe.id’s Gaiety Chroni¬ 
cles; Marston’s Our Recent Actors; Montagu i 
VOL. ixil.—SUP, 


■Williams’s Loaves of a life, 1890; Planchd’a 
Recollections; Men andlVomen of tbe Time, 
14th ed.; Era, 18 March 1899; Athenaeum, 
18 March 1889.] J, K. 

KEMBLE, FRANCES ANNE, after¬ 
wards Mbs. Betlbe, generally known as 
Fahby KembiiB (1809-1893), actress and 
writer, the daughter of CharlesKemble[q.v.] 
and Marie ThdiAse Kemble [q. v.], was born in 
Newman Street, London, on 27 Nov. 1809, 
and educated principally in France. 'When 
her father’s management of Covent Garden 
was m extremis she made her first appear¬ 
ance on the stage on 5 Oct. 1SS9 as ^liet 
to her father’s Mercutio and the Lady Capu- 
let of her mother, who returned to the stage 
after a long absence. Fanny Kemble’s suc¬ 
cess was overwhelming. She appeared on 
9 Dee. as Bclvidera in ‘ Venice Preserved; ’ 
on. 18 Jan, ISSOasEuphasiaiuthe ‘ Grecian 
Daughter; ’ on 26 Feb. as Mrs. Beverley in 
tbe ‘ Gamester; ’ on 28 April as Isabella in 
the piece so named; and on 28 May as Lady 
Townley in the ‘Provoked Husband.’ So 
profitable were her appeacance.s that 13,0007. 
of debt were wiped ou tbe theatre. H the 
following season she was seen as Mrs. Hal¬ 
ler in the ‘Stranger,’ Calista in the ‘Fair 
Penitent,’ Juliana in the ‘Honeymoon,’ 
Lady Macbeth, Portia, Beatrice, end Con¬ 
stance. ^ In 1883 she was the first Louise de 
Savoie in her own ‘ Fronms the First,’ which 
was not a success; the firet Duchess nf 
Guise in an adaptation of the ‘ Henri III ’ 
of Dumae, which was a failure; and the 
first JuUa in Knowles's ‘Hunchback,’ In 
the autumn she accompanied her father to 
America, appearing on 18 Sept, at the Park 
theatre, New York, as Bianca in ‘ Fazio,’ a 
part she repeated in Philadelphia and Bos¬ 
ton. On 7 Jan. 1834 she married Pierce 
Butler, a southern planter, whom in 1848 
she divorced (he died in 1807). On 10 Feb. 
1847, at Manchester, she reappeared on the 
stage as Julia, which with Xady Teazle, 
Mariana, and Queen Katherine, she repeated 
at Liverpool. LiMay she reappeared in Lon¬ 
don, playing at the Princess^ with "William 
Oreswick [q. v. Suppl.] After a short visit to 
America ^e began in April 1848 a series of 
Shakespearean readings at "Willis’s rooms. 
In October 1849 at Sansom Street hall, 
Philadelphia, she gave a reading from ‘King 
John,’ Resuming her maiden name she re¬ 
tired for twenty years to Lennox, Massa¬ 
chusetts, reappearing in 1868 as a reader 
at Steinway hall. New York, In 1873 she 
resided near Philadelphia, and in 1877-8 
returned to England, dying at 86 Gloucester 
Place, Loudon, the residence of her son- 
in-law, the Rev. Canon Leigh, on 16 Jan., 
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1893; she was buried ou the 20lh at Xeusal 
Gteeea, 

Fanny Kemble had a spnrlflint,, oauoy, and 
rather bowtorous individiiahtv, and seems 
to have had a siring of elderly admirers of 
distinction. Hogers, Macaulav, Sidney 
Smith, and other literary men of the epoch 
gave her incessant homuge, and memoirs of 
the early part of the century are full of her, 
Bighty-flve letters addressed to her by Ed¬ 
ward Fitzfierald lief ween 1871 and 1883 were 
priuteJ in ‘ Temple Bar,’ and with the addi¬ 
tion of nineteeuletters were issued separately 
in 1805. 'Wilson, in the * Noetes,’ crodiiod 
her with genius, and assigned her, as did 
others, a pace near her aunt, Mrs. Siddons. 
Scott and Moore placed her on a lower plane. 
Longfellow was completely under lier spell. 
Judge Haliburton spoke of her ‘ cleverness 
and audacity, roflnemeut and coariioness, 
modesty and bounce, pretty humility and 
prettier arrogance.' Leigh llunt could not 
be won to faith in her. hi acready soid, with 
some justice, that she was ignorant of the 
very rudiments of her art, but made amends, 
declaring that ‘ she is one of the most re¬ 
markable women of the present day.’ Lowes 
colled her readings ‘ an intellectual delight.’ 

Her chief literary productions wore: 
‘Francis the First,’ 1832j 'The Star of 
Seville,’ a drama, 1837; ‘Poems,’ Phila¬ 
delphia, 1844) ‘A Year of Consolation’ 
(travels in Italy), 1847) ‘ Plays,’ 1863, 
including ‘An English Tragedy,’ ‘Mary 
Stuart,’ translated from Schiller, and ‘Made¬ 
moiselle de Belle-Isle,’ translated from 
Dumas) ' Christmas Tree and other Tales,’ 
from the Grermam 1866) ‘ Notes on some 
of Shakespeare's Plays,’ 1882 j ‘ For Away 
and Long Ago,’ 1889. 

Her automographical works consist of: 
1. ‘ Journal of F. A. Butler,’ 1836, reprintod 
apparently as ‘Journal of a llesidence in 
America.' 2. ‘ Journal of a Besidence on a 
Georgian Plantation,’ 1863. S. * Bocord of a 
Ghlhood,’ 1878. 4. ‘ Becords of Later Life,’ 
1882. 6. ‘Further Becords,’ 1891. These 
works are bright and animated, but caused 
some offence in certain circles by the views 
they expressed as to the theatrical profession, 
which she joined with reluctance. Cne or 
two works bearing on slavery were extracted 
from her early journal, and published sepa¬ 
rately. 

A charming portrait by Sir Thomas Law- 
' reuce, showing her, as sue said, ' like what 
those who love me have sometimes seen me,’ 
has been often reproduced. Another beauti¬ 
ful portrait by Sully, formerly in the posses¬ 
sion of the lion. Mrs. Leigh, has been en¬ 
graved by J. G. Stodort, 


[Books cited) Qeuest’s Account of tli.TvT 
hsh Stage; Claik Eussoll's RepMsentS 
Actors, IVhjto’s Actors of the Century 
and Queries, 7tb ser. li. 150; PisJe’s 
matieList; Pollock’s Macready; Mme.Cia"?; 
Jeim. s'^e do F. Kemble; Letters ot EdvaJ 
l-it/GoiM dto F.mny Kemble, 1806; Thati,,ai 
limes, vol. 11 .; Dramatic and Musical Eevitw 
vol. n.; Theatre, vol. xii March 1803 Le 4 
Bunt’s Dramatic Essays, Lewes's Dromf" 
E-siys] 

KENNEDY, VANS (1784-1846), majQ^ 
general, bansknt and Persian scholar 
born at Pinmore in the pariah of Ayr, Scot¬ 
land. He belougod to an old Awshire 
family, and was connected with the houses 
of Cas^ilis and Eglintoun. His father was 
llobert Kennedy of Pinmore, and his mother 
Bohina, daughter of John Vans of Bambar- 
Tooh, AVigtownshire, who on marrying his 
cousin assumed the name of Agnew. Robert 
Kennedy was ruined by the failure of the 
Ayv bank, and had to sell Pinmore and re¬ 
tire to Edinburgh, where he died in 1790, 
The care of his numerous children then 
devolved ou the widow, who was a woman 
of gi’eat worth and abUity. Major-general 
Kennedy was her youngest son, and one of 
his sisters was Grace Kennedy [q. v.] 
Kennedy was educated at Edinburgh, 
at Berkhomsted, and finally at Monmouth, 
and was noted in youth for his studious 
habits. On the completion of his fourteenth 
year he returned to Edinburgh, and, having 
obtained a cadetship, he sailed for Bombay 
in 1800. Shortly after his arrival he was 
employed with his corps, the let battalion 
of the 2ud grenadiers, against the people 
of the Malabar district, and received a wound 
in his neck, from tho effects of whicli he 
suffered all his life. In 1807 he became 
Persian interpreter to the Peshwa’s sub¬ 
sidiary force at Sirur, then commanded by 
the Colonel W. Wnllaoe (d, 1809) who, 
according to the ‘Imperial Gazetteer of In¬ 
dia,’ is still worshipped as a saint by the 
Hindus. While at Sirur Kennedy had £»• 
quent opportunities of meeting Sir Baiiy 
Close and Sir James Mackintosh, both of 
whom greatly admired him. In 1817 be 
was appointed judge-advocate-geneialtcthe 
Bombay army, and on 80 Sept, of the saine 

S ear he contributed a paper on Persian 
terature to the Literary Society of Bombay. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, who described 
Kennedy as tho most learned man of bis 
acquaintance, gave him the appointment 01 
Maratha and Gujrati translator of the regu¬ 
lations of government, but tbe post was 
abolished a few mouths after Elphinrtone’s 
retirement. He held the office of judge- 
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^j^^^e-generfll till 183C, ■wlien lie was from Captain Edward Boxer of the JEIussai", 
ILoved by Sir John Keane. After that ha was tried by Sir Charles Napier on board 
iras appointed oriental translator to the the Galatea in 18S1, and was recommended 
ffoTeriwent, and he held this oiHce till his to the admiralty, to which body Kennish 
jjgtii, . olso submitted a theodolite of his invention. 

Jiaanedywaa throughout life a student, Li June 1832 he received the gold Isis medal 
jadhe seems to have belonged to the twe from the Society of Arts. He published his 
of the recluse and self-denying soholor. lie essay,_ on concentrating a ship’s broadside, in 
ij described as working sixteen hours a day, 1887 in a handsome quarto, with nineteen 
aad as spentog nil hie money on _ manu- plates, and subsequently he served upon the 
jjnpts and mnnshioe, and in_ relieving the men-of-war Tribune and Donegal in the 
^ts of others. Uo contributed eeveral Mediterranean and in the Channel, But 
njpeie to the Bombay branch of the Boyoi he felt that he had received no encourogc- 
^tic Sooiety, and in 1824 he puhliehed uieut fiom the admiralty at all commen- 
ot Soinbay a Maratha dictionary. In 1828 surate with the labour and money that he 
he published in London a quarto volume had expended upon his essay, and he left 
entitled 'Eesearohes into the Origin and the navy in or about 1841. Three years 
Affinity of the Principal Liiugunges of Asia later he published in London ‘ Mona’s Isle 
and Europe,’and in 1831 he followed this and other Poems’ (1844, 8 v 0 j a scai-co 
up by another quarto entitlod ‘ llesourches volume), with a long subscription list of 
into the Nature and Afliiiily uf Ancient naval men. Some ot the local pieces, such 
and Hindu Mythology,’ Both these works as ‘ The Ourraghs of Lezayro,’ more espe- 
arliibit much learning and vigorous and cially those in ballad metre, have merit, aud 
mdepeadent thinking, but are now nearly the hook is a mine of Monx folk-lore. Dis- 
oWete. The first seems to he the more appointed at the limited circulation of his 
raluable of the two, and contains some in- fame, Kennish went over to America, became 
teresting notes, e.g. that at p. 182 on tlio attached to the United States admiralty, for 
uumW of Arabic words in the Shalmiima. which body he made a sutvot of the Isthmus 
Hemiedy also wrote hvu letters on the ofFanama,anddiedatNewXorkonl9March 
Piiranaa, and had a controversy with Horace 1802, at the age of sixty-three. 

^yman Wilson [q, v.] and Sir fHarrison’e Bibliotheca MononBiB (Manx Soo ), 

Champney llaughtou [q, y.J lie published 2nd edit, 1876, p, 186 ; Keuuish’s Works in 
at Bombay m 1882 a work on military law, Brit. Museum Lmrary; note kindly burnished 
of which a second edition appeared in 1847. by Mr. K. Cortell Cowell.] T. S. 

He died at Bombay on 29 Deo. 1846, aud 

uee buried at the cud European cemetery at KEPPEL,WILLIAMOOUTTS,Beveuth 

Book-Bay. Eajsi oy AtBUMiZitu and VisoouMi Bnnx 

[Biographicol Momoir W James Bird, Secre- (1832-1804), born in London on 16 April 
tary Bombay brunch B,A.B.; Journal of 1832, was eldest son of George Thomas 
S.B.B.A.S. ii, 430, Bombay, 1848,_ and N. V, Keppel, sixth earl of Albemarle fq. T.], by 
Handhk’s edition of the Ti',msactions of the his wife Busan, third daughter of Sir Coutts 
Literary Society of Bombay, Bombay, 1877, Trotter, bort. Throughout the greater part 
Tol. i. p, XV; Preface to Grace Eennody's Col- cf his life he was known as Visoount Bury, 
lictcd Works, Edinburgh, 1827.] H. B-b. his father’s second title. Ho was educated 
KEiNNISH or KINNISH, WILLIAM at Eton, ond in 1843, when eleven years 
(17M-1862), Manx poet, son of Thomas old, wos gazetted ensign end Heutenont in 
Eennish by his wife, Margaret (Kadoliffe), the forty-third regiment. In 1849 he became 
was baptised at Kirk Maughold, Isle of Man, Uautonant in the Scots guards, and during 
on 24 Feb. 1709. Of humble parentage, ho 1860-1 he was private seei'etary to Lord 
was reared ae a plougliboy, hut in 1821 John Bussell. In 1862 he went out _ to 
entered the navy as a common seaman, India ae aide-de-camp to_ Lord Frederick 
learned English of his messmates, having Fitzclorenoe, commander-in-chief at Bom- 
previously known only his native dialect, bay. _ In the foUowii^ year he come homo 
and rose to he a warrant oiUcov. lie was on sick leave, retired m>m the army, aud 
ship's carpenter on the Ilusear, hearing the in December 1864 went out^ to Canada as 
flag of Sir Charles Ogle upon the North superintendent of Indian affairs for Canada, 
i^erioan station, 1829-80, and while sta- He utUisedthe knowledge gained in Canada 
tionedat Halifax devised a pW for conceu- in his 'Exodus of the Western Nations’ 
tiating a ship’s broadside with greater effect (London, 1806, 2 vols. 8 yo). This is really 
then hitherto attempt ud upon a given mark, a history of North America, with particular 
His plan, which met with encouragement reference to Canada. Bury believed that 
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the ultimate separation of England and 
Canada was inevitable, and was anxious 
that the separation, when it came, should 
be effected peaceably. 

After his return to England he was, on 
30 March 1867, elected to parliament for 
Norwich in the liberal interest. He was 
re-elected on 29 April 1859, and again on 
28 June following on his appointment by 
Lord Palmerston to the post of treosuroc of 
the household. His election was, however, 
declared void, and on 1 Deo. 1860 he was 
returned for Wick burghs. lie stood for 
Dover at the general election of 1865, but 
was defeated, and he ceased to be treasurer 
of the household in 1866, when the con¬ 
servatives came into power. On 17 Nov. 
1808 he was returned ior Derwick. In 187 J 
he was defeated for Berwick, and in 1875 
for Stroud. Ha now became a conservative, 
and on 6 Sept. 1876 was raised to the 
peerage during his father’s lifetime as Baron 
Ashford. From March 1878 to April 1880 
he was under-secretary at war under Boa- 
consfield, and in 1885-6 he held the same 
office under Lord Salisbury. On Easier 
Sunday 1879 he was received into the 
Bomau catholic church. He succeeded his 
father as seventh earl of Albemarle on 
21 Feb. 1891, and died on 28 Auf[. 1894, 
being buried on the 31st at the family sent, 
Quiddenham, NorfoUc. lie married on 
16 Nov. 1865, at Duudrum, Canada, Sophia 
Mary, second daughter of Sir Allan Napier 
MacNab [q. v.l, premier of Canada. By her 
he had issue tuee sons and seven daughters. 
The eldest son, Arnold Allan Ceoil, became 
eighth earl of Albemarle. 

Albemarle, who was created K.O.M.G. in 
1870, was an enthusiastic voluntcor. He 
was made lieutenant-colonel of the civil 
service riflo volunteers in 1800, volunteer 
aide-de-camp to the queen in 1881, and 
published ‘Suggestions for an Uniform Code 
of Standing Orders on the Organisation and 
Interior Economy of Volunteer Corps' 
(London, 1860,12mo). He was also author 
of‘The Einderpest treated by Homoeopathy 
in South Holland,’ 1866, 8vo, and with 
Mr. G. Laey Hillier of ‘Cycling,’ in ^0 
‘Badminton Library’ (London, 1887, 8vo), 
which reached a fifth edition in 1896. 

[Works in Brit. Mus. Libr.; O. B. O[oknyn 0 ]’s 
Complete Peerage; Burke’s Peerage, 1900; 
Army Lists, 1848-61; Men of the Time, 1891, 
s.v. ‘Bury;’ Times, 29 Ang. 1891; Tablet, 
1 Sept. 1891; Official Beturn of Mombers of 
Parliamonl.] A. F. P. 

KEB, JOHN (d, 1741), Latin poet, was 
born at Dunblano, Perthshire. lie was for 
a time schoolmaster at Orieffi, and about 


1710, after examination by minhterTTi^j 
professors, became a master in thellovnlTr;!? 

Sebool, Edinburgh. In 1717 he SsT 

pointed professor of Greek in Kins’s Cniia ^ 
Aberdeen, being the first speffiSfe 
the subject theie (Sfat.AceLnt 
xxi. 82). It is significant 
have secured this post when bis political 0 ^ 
clmties aro remembered, as well as his at 
miration for the uncompromising kcobite' 
Archibald Pitoairne [q. v.] On 2 Oct 1781 
Ker succeeded Adam Watt in the Latin 
chair at Edinburgh University. Here ha 
studied law, associating again with friends 
of high school days, and became exceed¬ 
ingly popular (CiiALMBSs, life of 
man, p. 98). He had a distinct influence in 
reviving exact Latin scholarship in Scot¬ 
land. As a professor he oommonded the 
respect of his students, although somewhat 
weakly deferential towards live lords when 
they happened to be members of hie clap>. 
But, says Dr. Alexander Carlyle of Inveresk 
who notes this foible, he ‘ was very mucli 
master of his business ’ {_Auiobiography of 
the liev. Br, Alexander Carlyle, p. 31). He 
died at Edinburgh in November 1741. 

About 1726 Ker published hb Latin 
poem, ‘Doimides’ (those of the Don), cele¬ 
brating illustrious alumni of Aberdeen. 
In 1727 appeared his paraphrase of the Song 
of Solomon, ‘ Oantici Solomonis Paraphrasis 
Gemiua.’ lie is also the author of memorial 
verses on Archibald Pitcairne, Sir William 
Scott (1674 P-1726) [q. v.], and others. He 
is represented, along with Arthur Johnston 
and other Latinists, in Lauder's ‘ Foetarum 
Scotorum Musm Saerm,’ 1739. The Latin 
ballad on the battle of Killiecraukie versified 
in English by Sir Walter Scott in ‘ Cham¬ 
bers’s Journal,’ Ist ser. No. 48, is most pro¬ 
bably Kor’s (CnA.iiBi]BS, Scottish Songsbefore 
Burns, p, 4^. 


[Bower’s IlUtory of the tTnivaraity of Edin¬ 
burgh, ii. 206-314; Grant's Story of theUniver- 
sity of Edinburgh during its first Three Hnndred 
Years, ii. 818; appendix to Ershine’a Sermon on 
the Death of Bobortson the Historian, in Bis- 
conraes on several Occ,ieion8, i. 271.] T. B. 


KERB, NOEMAN (1834r-1899), phyai- 
clan, the eldest son of Alexander Kerr, a 
merchant, was born at Glasgow on 17 May 
18SA and was educated at the high school 
of that city. He snpported himself es^ a 
journalist on the staff of the ‘ Glasgow MmI' 
until he entered the university of Glasgow, 
where he graduated M.D. and O.M. hi_lS61. 
He then sailed for a time as surgeon in the 
AUan Canadian mail steamers, and in1874he 
settled at St. John’s Wood in London, end 
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Xlomiilus Augustulus and that of Fredericli 
the Qreat. 

Schomberg Henry was educated at Glen- 
almond and Oxford, where he matriculated 
from New College on 20 Oet, 1861. He left 
the university without a degree, entered the 
diplomatic service, and was appointed attach6 
at Lisbon, lie was transferred in 1854 to 
Teheran, and thence in 1866 to Bagdad 
During the Persian war of 1867 he served 
as a volunteer on the staff of Sir J. Oulram, 
by whom he was publicly thanked at the 
close of the campaign. He was afterwards 
attachd at Athens, and in 1862 was ap¬ 
pointed second secretary at Frankfort. In 
the same capacity he was removed in 18C6 
to Madrid, and thence in the same year to 
Vienna. Ho succeeded his elder brother, 
dieSociety for the Study and Cure of In- Williiim Schomberg Robert, as ninth mar- 
ebtiety. For many years he was chairman quis of Lothian, and fourth baron Ker of 
of the Inebriates Legislation Committee of Kersheiigh, Roxburghshire, on 4 July 1870, 
the British Medical Association, and he was and in right of the latter peerage took his 
rice-president of the Homos for Inebriates scat in the House of Lords on 80 March 
Association. He was senior consult ingphy- 1871. He moved, on 19 March 1874, the 
liciaa to the Dalrymplo Home for Inebriates address in answer to the queen’s speeeh, 
ctBickmausworlh, Hartfordsliiro. The Ine- and on 6 Aug. following took the oatns for 
hiiatea Act of 1898 was largely the outcome the subordinate office of lord privy seal of 
of his labours. Scotland, wbich ho retained until death. 

He wrote s 1. ‘ On the Action of Aleo- He was sworn of the privy council on 
hdic Liquors in Health,’ London, 1876. 6 Feb. 1886, end in Lord Salisbury’s sooond 
2, ‘Mortality from intemperanoe,’ London, adminislrotion succeeded Mr. Arthur Bal- 
1879. 3.‘Stimulants in ■Workhouses,’Lon- four as secretary for Scotland, and, as such, 
don, 1882. 4. ‘The Truth about Alcohol,’ ox-oflioio keeper of the gi-eat eeal of Soot- 
Londou, 1886. 6. ‘ Inebriety, its AStiology, land and _ vice-president of the committee 
Pathology, Treatment, and Jurisprudeuco,’ of council for education in Scotland 
3rd cdS. London, 1894. Among many (11 March 1887). The sphere of his admi- 
ephemeral articles was his ‘ Alcoholism and nistrative duties was further enlarged hy a 
Ikng Habits ’ in the ‘ Twentieth Oonlnry statute of the same year (60 & 61 Viet. c. 
Practice of Medicine,’ 1896. 62). lie held office until the Ml of the 

administration in August 1802, during 
which period he had cliargo of the measures 
of 1889 for the reform end re-endow¬ 
ment of the Scottish universities and the 
EEBB, SCHOMBERG HENRY, ninth reform of Scottish local government, and 
MinauiB ov Lothian (1833-1900), diplo- several other measures nearly affooting 
matiat and secretary of slate for Scotland, Scottish interests. He was a member of 
lecond son of John William Robert, seventh the historical manuscripts commission, 
marquis of Lothian, by Lady Cecil Ohetwynd was elected in 1877_ presicient of the Royal 
Talbot, only daughter of Charles, second Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, and re- 
eatl Talbot, was born at Newbottle Abbey, ceived in 1882 the de^ce of LL.D. from 
near Dalkeith, on 2 Dec. 1888. Ills older the university of Edinburgh, of wbich ho 
brother, William Schomberg Robert Kerr, was lord rector in 1887-90. He was also 
bom on 12 Aug. 1882, succeeded as eighth vice-president of the Royal Scottish Geo- 
marquis of Lothian on his father’s death, graphical Society, and a member of the 
14 Nov. 1841, but himself died without governing body of the Imperial Institute, 
issue on 4 July 1870. He bequeathed to He was elected K.T. in 1876, and a knight of 
Oxford University a sum of money for the grace of the order of St. John of Jerusalem 
foundation of the Marquis of Lothian’s in 1800; was colonel from 1878 to 1889, 
prize, which is of the annual value of 40/., and afterwards honorary colonel, of the 
and is awarded for an essay on some point 8rd battalion of the royal Scots regiment, 
in foreign history between the death of and captain-general of the royal company 


[Britieh Medical Journal, 1898, i. 1142; 
additional information kindly given by Mrs. 
Koiman Kerr.] D’A. F. 


rnr^inted a parochial medical officer of 
W Marylebone, a post he retained for 
twffltv-foar y®®”- Hastings on 

10 May 1899, and is buried at Paddington 
^PtMV. Willesden Lane. He was twice 
’ ilrried: first, in 1871, to Eleanor Georgina, 
jSiter of Mr. Edward Gibson of BaUln- 
Jetff Ireland, who died in 1892, leaving 
issue four daughters and a son; and, se- 
Modly, in 1894, to Edith Jane, daughter of 
Mr. Jasi®s Henderson of Belvidere Lodge, 

The advancement of temperance was the 
of Kerr’s life. He originated the 
Total Abstinence Society in connection with 
the university of Glasgow, was an early 
1 memher of the United Kingdom Alliance, 

tlin fniiTiflur and first nresidsnt of 
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of aicliera from 1884 until Us death on 
17 Jan. 1900. 

He married, in 1866, Lady Victoria Alax- 
andrina Montagu Douglas Scott, second 
daughter of Walter Francis, fifth duke of 
Buccleugh, hy whom he had three eons 
and five daughters. His third son, Ephert 
Schomberg,lord Jedburgh, succeeded him as 
tenth marquis of Lothian. 

[Foster's Alumni Oson. 1716-1888; Irving's 
Book of Scotsmen; Ann. Eeg. 1857, ii. -t-ia; 
Lords' Jouin. ciii. 163; Hansard's Furl. Debates, 
3rd ser. cczviii-occlvi, 4th ser. i-lzzvi; Haydn's 
Book of Dignities, ed. Ockerby; Imperial Ealen- 
dar, 1877-93; Official Yearbook of the Learned 
Societies of G-reat Brit.iin and Ireland; Statute 
Universitatis Oxon.; Burke's Feerage, 1900.1 

J. M. B. 

KETTLE, Sib RUPERT ALFRED 
(■1817-1894), advocate of arbitration in trade 
dismitcs, born at Birmingham on 0 Jan. 
1817, was the fifth son of Thomas F. Kettle 
of Suffolk Street, Birminaham, a glass- 
stainer, fancy button and military ornament 
maker, and gilder. The family was de¬ 
scended from Henri Quitel, a Huguenot of 
Milhaud or Millaii in Languedoc, who emi¬ 
grated to Birmingham on the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes, and practised there the 
trade of glass-stainer. Rupert left Birming¬ 
ham early in life and was articled to Richara 
Fryer, a Wolverhampton attorney. Resolv¬ 
ing to qualify as a barrister, he entered the 
Middle Temple on 2 June 1843, was called 
to the bar on 6 June 1846, and soon obtained 
a large practice on the 0.\ford circuit. In 
1869 ne was appointed judge of the ‘Worces¬ 
tershire county courts, and subsequently he 
acted as chairman of the standing committee 
for framing the rules for county courts. 
Kettle took the deepest interest in industrial 
matters, and was frequently called upon to 
arbitrate in disputes in the iron and coal 
trades. He was the first president of the 
Midland iron trade wages board, and used 
the infiuenco which this office gave him to 
persuade masters and men to accept arbitra¬ 
tion in their disputes. In 1864, after a 
strike in the buiiding trade at Wolverhamp¬ 
ton had lasted seventeen weeks. Kettle, on 
invitation from both sides, succeeded in 
arranging a settlement and ultimately in 
establishing at Wolverhampton a legally 
organised system of arbitration. The essen¬ 
tial principle of the new system was that if 
the delegates of the contending parties could 
not agree, an independent umpire should 
have power to make a final and legally 
binding award between them, 'The scheme 
proved so satisfactory that it was rapidly 
extended to other towns, eventually in¬ 


cluding a large part of the English buildin 
trade. Kettle formed similar boards in t!,' 
coal trade, the potteries, the Nottinahan 
lace trade, the handmade paper trade thp 
ironstone trade, and other staple trades o‘ 
the country. lie was oommoifiy styled th* 
‘ Prince of Arbitrators,’ and on 1 Dec 1850 
he was knighted ‘ for his public serviies In 
establishing a system of arbitration betweei 
employers and employed.’ In 1890 the post 
master-general, Henry Cecil Eaikes rq%''i 
consulted Kettle during the strike S ttp 
post-office employds. 

On 24 Nov. 1882 Kettle was elected a 
bencher of the Middle Temple. He wa? 
one of the senior magistrates and a deputy, 
lieutenant of Staifordshirc, and he wasass^ 
tent chairman of quarter sessions from 18C8 
to 1801. He was an artist of some abilitj 
and several of hie pictures were publiclt 
exhibited. In 1893 he resigned his Mee of 
county court judge, finding that his labonrs 
in connection with arbitration occupied the 
greater part of his time. He died at his 
residence, Merridale, Wolverhampton, on 
6 Oct 1894, and was buried on 9 Oct. in 
the Wolverhampton cemetery. On 18 Dec. 
1861 he married Mary (d 18 July 1884), 
only child and heiress of William Cooke oi 
Merridale. By her he left issue. 

Kettle was the author of: 1. 'A Note on 
Rating to the Poor ... for UMroductive 
Land,” London, 1866, 8vo. 3. 'Striltesand 
Arbitrations,’ London, 1860,8vo. 3. ‘ School 
Board Powers and School Board Duties' 
1871. 4. ' Masters and Men,’London, 1871, 
8vo. 6. 'Boards of Conciliation and Arbi¬ 
tration between Employers and Employed,' 
1871, 6, ‘ Suggestions for diminishmg the 
Numher nf Imprisonments,’1876. 7.'The 
Ohurch. in relation to Trades Unions,’ 1877. 


[Wolverhampton Chronicle, 10 Oct. 1891, 
Burke’s Landuu Gentry, 1804; Simms's Biblio¬ 
theca Stafford. 1894; Foster's Men at the Bar. 
1885; Biograph, 1880, iv. 487-8; Men and 
■Women of the Time, 1898; Jeans's Conciliation 
and Arbitration in Labour Disputes, 1804, p. 
93.] E. I. C. 

KETTLEWELL, SAMUEL (1823-1803), 
theological writer, born on 81 March 1822, 
was son of the Rev. William Kettlewell, 
rector of Kirkheaton, near Huddersfield, ami 
hie wife, Mai^ Midgeley. He woe educated 
at Durham University, where he graduoted 
as a licentiate of theology in 1848. He was 
ordained deacon in the same year, and priest 
in 1849 by the bishop of Ripon. He then 
became a curate at Leeds under ‘Waltei 
Farqiihar Hook [q. v.], ond in 1861 he was 
appointed vicar of St. Mark's, Leeds. This, 
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in 1870 
He had 
Gospel 
t.l878), 
rish dis- 
A. Short 

iccouec 01 too *voland,* 

md I Eights and Liberties of the Church’ 
Mix London, 1860, 8vo). His energies 
were now mainly devoted to his worlt on 
m offas AKernpis, and in 1877 lie published 
fTiie Authorship of the “ He Imitatione 
/aristi" ’ (London, 8vo)i this was followed 
in 1882 by ‘Thomas ii Kempis and tho 
Biotliers of Common Life’ (London, 2 ^oU. 
Sroj 2nd edit. 1881). These two books were 
tie fruit of much research in Enffland, Ilol- 
[end and Belgium. Kettlewell maintains 
the usually accepted authorship of the ‘De 
Imitatione,’ and collects all that is known 
about the life of Thomas Ji Kempis. In 
1888 ^ published "The Basis of True 
Christian Unity' (London, 9 vols. 8vo),and 
mi892 a translnlion of tlio ‘ Do Imitat loiio.’ 
He had received the Lambeth M. A. m 1800, 
aad in 1893, in recognition of his work, he 
rros granted the Lambeth D.D., the queon 
countersigning his diploma. lie died at his 
residence, Kesselvillo, Eastbourne, rvhithor 
he retired in 1870, on 3 Nov. 189.3 j he was 
twice married, and his widow survived him. 
[Works in Brit. Mus. Libr. j CroeWovd'a 
Clerical Directory, 1891 1 Enslbortrno Ohro- 
nicle, 6 Ifov. 1893 1 Timos, 21 Nov. 1893 j 
Susedian, 8 Nor. 1893; privatu inlbrmfitiiiii.l 

A. E. I’. 

KEUX, JOHN HENEY lb (1813-] «9C}, 
esgraver, [See Lb Kbttx.] 

KBYMER or KBYMOR, JOHN (jl. 
1610-1630), economic writer, is said to liavo 
written as early as 1001 his ‘ Ubservutious 
upon the Dutoh Fishing,’ which was first 
published by Sir Edward Ford in 1601 
(London, 4to). Koymor had no practical 
knowledge of the fisheries, being 'nltogothor 
une.Tperiuiented in such business’ (Gbivilii- 
Miir, H'ay to W£9i Wealth, 1014, p. 3); he 
collected Ids notes from conversation with 


rr^inoumbency, he resigned i 
L devote Wmself to literary work. 
Jreadv published a 'Catechism on 

SMrVfLondon,1861,8vo; Srdedr 


James T, on the importance of encouraging 
manufactures in England and increasing 
commerce by reducing customs, is extant 
in the Record OlRce (State Papers, Dom. 
James I, cxviii. 114). The latter suggestion 
was much in advance of the age, but on 
20 Dec. 1623 Prince Charles, John WUlinms, 
bishop of Lincoln and Buddngham, were 
joined with others in a commission ‘ to hear 
the propositions of John Keymer, and con¬ 
sider w'hether they will tend to the good of 
the King and the Commonwealth, as is pre¬ 
tended’ (Cal. State Papers, Dom, 1619-23, 
p. 4C9). Nothing further seems to have 
been done in tho matter. 

[Editions of Krymei's book in Brit. Mus. 
Lilir. ; C.il. Still o I’.ipra, Dom. 1619-22; Gen¬ 
tleman’s IVay to IVin Wealth, 1014; Palgraye’s 
Diet, of Politiml Economy, s.v. • Gontlemnn, 
Tobias.'] A F, P. 

KING, THOMAS (18S6-1888), prize¬ 
fighter, w'as horn in Silver Street, Stepney, 
on 14 Ang, 1835, and as a youth served 
before the mast both in the navy and in 
a trading vos^el. About 1838 he obtained 
a position ns foreman of labourers at the 
Victoria Docks, Ilis courage in disposing 
of a dock bully known as ‘ Brighton Bill' 
commended him to the notice of the ex- 
ehninpion, Jem Ward, who coached him 
with the gloves at tho George in Ratoliffe 
Highway. Cii 27 Nov. 1800, on the Kentish 
marshes, he met Tommy Truckle of Ports¬ 
mouth for 60/. 0 side, anil defeated him in 
forty-nine rounds (sixty-two minutes). He 
was now taken in hand and trained by Nat 
Langham at the Feathers, Wandsworth, for 
a contest with William Evans (' Young 
Broorao’), to be followed, if successful, by a 
fight for the championship with Jem Mace, 
the finest boxer in England since the retire¬ 
ment of Sayers. Tho betting of two to one 
on King was justiflod by the event on 21 Oct. 
1861, after a long fight interrupted by the 
police at the seventeenth round, hut resumed 
until the forty-third. The fight between 
the ‘Young Sailor,’ as King was called, and 
the‘scientific’Jem Mace of Norwich had 


MeimenlikeTobias Gentleman [q. v. Suppl.] 
imd others, with a view to sUmiilating Eiig^ 
M fishery, then almost a monopoly of the 
Dutch. His tract was translated into Gorman, 
and published in part xli. of the ‘ Diovium 
Eittopeeum,’ Frankfort, 1060, 4to; it was 
teiasued ia E^lish in tho ‘Phenix’ [«'o] 
1707, vol. i., m ‘A Oolloction of choice 
Tracts,’ 1721, and in ‘ A small Oolleetion of 
valuable Tracts relating to tho Herring 
Fisheiy,' 1761. 

Another work by Keymor, addressed to 


] anotber issue, King being outclassed after 
- displaying the utmost pluck in a contest of 
B sLxty-eight minutes (28 Jan. 1862). A return 
1 , match, which excited much greater interest, 
u took place at Aldershot (26 Nov. 1802). The 
a hotting was seven to four on Mace, who had 
i] the best of the fighting, hut was knocked 
B out by a single blow, a ‘terrifio cross-counter 
f oil the left elieok,’ in tho nhietoonth round, 
g In this battle of thirty-eight minutes King 
had shown himself a glutton for puuiehment, 
0 of a ' bottom ’ and endurance worthy of the 
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teat traditions of the ring. I^g now mar¬ 
ried and announced his intention of leaving 
the ring, thus acquiescing in the resumption 
of the oelt by Mace. Hut he was yet to 
champion England against America in the 
great fight with the ‘Benicia Boy,’ John 
Camel Heenan, the adversary of Sayers. 
The ring was pitched at Waohurst, below 
Tunbri^e Wells, at an early hour on 10 Deo. 
1863. King weighed a little below thirteen, 
Heenan just over fourteen stone; both were 
over six feet in height. The former seemed 
mistrustful, Heenan full of confidence. Beta 
of iO to 7 were freely oflTered on the Ameri¬ 
can, but there were few takers. Heenon’s 
game throughout the early rounds was to 
close in and ‘ put the hug on ’ so as to crush 
his antagonist hy dashing him violently to 
the ground. King’s consisted of dealing his 
adversary a series of sledge-hammer blows 
on his nose. Both were extremely success¬ 
ful in their respective tactics, and in the 
absence of the orthodox feinting, sparring, 
and ‘ science,’ the result came to be mainly 
a question of sheer endurance. At the 
eighteenth round the tide of victory turned in 
Eng's favour. At the close of the twenty- 
fourth round, after nearly forty minutes’ 
fighting, Tleemn lay insensible, and bis 
seconds threw up the sponge. Public anxiety 
as to his condition was allayed by a medical 
report in the ‘Times’ (12 Dec.') Both com¬ 
batants appeared in person at Wadburst, in 
answer to a summons, on 22 Dec., when they 
were bound over to keep the peace, both 
King and Heenan engaging to fight no more 
in this country. King, having won about 
4,0002. in stakes and presents, fulfilled hie 
promise to the letter. After starring the 
country at 1002. a week, he set up as a book¬ 
maker and realised a handsome competence, 
lie also invested in barge property. 

In 1807 he won a couple of sculling races 
on the Thames, but in later years was best 
known for bis success in metropolitan flower 
shows. He died of bronchitis at Olarcnce 
House, Olarence Hoad, Clapham, on 4 Uct. 
1838. After 1863 the vigilance of the police 
confined pugilism in England more andmore 
to the disreputable and dangerous olassos, 
and Tom King is thus not incorrectly termed 
by the historian of the English prize-rii^ 
as ‘ Ultimus Romanorum.’ 

[Miles’s FugilisticB, vol. iii. acl fin. (portrait); 
Pendragon's Modern Boxing, 1879, pp. 43-60, 
67-78 : Boll’s Life, October 1861 ; W. E. Hard¬ 
ing’s Ohampions of tbo American Prise Bing, 
1888, pp. 64-9 (portrait); Times, 11-12 Dec. 
1863; Bird of Freedom, 10 Oct. 1888; Sporting 
Times, 13 March 1876; Boase's Modern Bio¬ 
graphy, ii. 229.] T. a. 


KIKG, THOMAS OHISKTELL flfilii. 

1803), actor, was born at TWing, net 
Tewkesbury, on 24 April 1818. He Xm 
hu wife’s maiden name of Chiswell in add! 
tion to his own name of Thomas Kina Z 
his marriage, which took place shortlvifo, 
he joined the theatrical profession. AnmeT 
lioed in Ms youth to the painting andh^ 
hanging business at Cheltenham, he acquired 
a taste for the stage through aotin?with 
amateurs, and about 1840 joined the com 
pany of .4Jexauder Lee, the ballad composer 
to support Mrs. Harriett Waylett [q.vl hi 
one-act dramas and operettas in Oheltenhaai 
Worcester, Warwick, and Leamington. In 
1813 he became attached in a subordinate 
capacity to the Simpson-Munro company at 
Birmingham, playing on 24 Oct. Conradeiu 
‘Much Ado about Nothing,’ and Sir Thomas 
Fairfax in the ‘ Field of the Forty Footsteps.’ 
On IG May 1844 he was seen as Tom» 
Scrooge in the ‘Christmas Carol’ to the 
Fezziwig of his wife. 

King made rapid progress in his profession, 

and by August 1847 was playing leading 
business on the York circuit under J. L. 
Pritchard. Proceeding to Gourlay’s 'Vicl 
toria Theatre, Edinburgh, in June 1818, he 
remained there four months, and in Noyem- 
ber joined W. TI. Murray’s company at the 
Theatre Royal in the same city as ‘ heavy 

unisvs ^ n'nrsisrs'stsiir* nr. s3ln 


man/ appearing on llie ISbli as Sir Eibhard 
Wroughton in the ‘Jacobite.’ In April 

1860 he supported Charles Kean during Ms 
yibit to Edinburgh, and was engaged by him 
to play secondary tragic parts during the 
opening season of his management inLon- 
don. Making his ddhut at the ftincess’s in 
October 1860 as Bassanio in the ‘Meiuhant 
of Venice,’ King subsequently played the 
Icing in ‘ Tloiiry tV, Part I.,’ and on 31 Jan. 

1861 was seen ns the exiled duke mhen ‘As 
you like it ’ was performed before tke queen 
at Windsor. Late in the year he -vyae en¬ 
gaged by John Harris of Dublin as leading 
actor at the Theatre Royal there. He opened 
under the new management on 26 Dec. as 
Colonel Buckthorne in ‘Love in a Maze,’ 
and snou became an. abiding favourite with 
Dublin playgoers. Remaining there five 
BcasoiiSfhe appeared iit no fewer than fifteen 
notable Shake^earean revivals, and as Mae- 
beth. Master Ford, Hotspur, and Leontes, 
met with much approbation. During 1866 
be was in lending support to Heleu Faucit, 
Samuel Phelps, and Miss during their 
visits to Dublin. In March 1856 he seceded 


abruptly from the Theatre Royol, and on 
14 April began a three weeks’ eng^ment 
at the Queen’s in the same city in rE&mlet,’ 
Cponing at Birmingham on 20 Oct., in con* 
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witli Miss GlyOi King remained the Worcester theatre, an unprofitable apecu- 
w efter he* departure, and on 18 Nov. lation. In 1883 he made a short provincial 
1 foil flolonna in ‘ Evadne.’ On 3 Dec. he tour under Mr, J. Pitt llardacre’a manage- 

in ^ Xyn lin#I 1«7 «i _ 


Sm seen as IVLildmay in ‘ Still Waters ment, but he had outlived his popularity 

0 deep ‘ end as Quasimodo in ‘ Esme- and the vogue of his school. Later appea]> 
Se.’ Dn 6 July 1867 he made his first onees were infrequent, but in July 1890 he 


‘Jounce in Manchester, in association performed for six nights to good houses at 
Miss Marriott and Eohert Roxby the Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, and was 
rnvl Eeturning to Birmingham on 20 Sept, much admired aslngomar, one of his most 


^ he appeared there on the^ 27th characteristic irnpersonations. Retiring 
i\[ephisiiOpheles in Bouoicault's version of finally to King's Heath, he died there on 
<Faust aad Marguerite,’ which was played 21 Oct. 1893, and was bmied at Oloines, 
/-jfjTty-eight nights at a profit of 2,0001. near Worcester. He had a son aad two 
Dniing 1859 King fulfilled several engage- daughters, all of whom took to the etoge, 
meets at the Queen’s Theatre, Dublin. On His elder daughter. Miss Bessie King, sur- 
16 April he played there Seijoant Austerlitz vived him. 

iii‘lieresa’8 l^ow,’ to the Theresa of his A sound tragedian of the second order, 
Slighter Bessie. On 20 July he was seen T. 0. King was the last exponent of a school 
IS Martin Hey wood in the ‘llont Day,’and which subordinated intelligence to precept 
( 1 14 Deo. as Estevaii in the ‘Broken and tradition. Physically he was well 
Sword.’ On 30 April 1860 he began an equipped, having a tall and shapely figure, 
inportant engagement at the Oily of Lon- with dark expressive features and well-set 
doB Theatre as Hamlet, returning thither in eyes; and hie rich bass voioe was flexible 
Beeember. On 24. Sept, intervening he re- and resonant. A temperate graceful actor, 
tamed to the Queen's at Dublin as Huthven he had more individuality and fewer vices 
ia the ‘ Vampire.’ ^ of style than most conventional tragedians. 

From 1861 to 1808 King’s record was one In London he never established liis hold, 
of splendid strolling. On 16 March 1869 he hut in one or two large provincial centres, 
was given a trial engagement at Drury Lane notably Dublin and Birmingham, his follow- 
lyF, 0. Ohatterlon, opening there as Iticho- ing was large and nll’octLouute. 
lentotbe Julio da blorteiiiar of his daugh- [Many errors of detail common to all the 
ter Bbs^, who then made her London Biographical accounts of T. 0. King aro here 
ddbut. He was favoiirauly vcooivoa, and oorreeted, thanks to authentic information 
sahseqnently played _ lliunlet, Julian St. kindly pkood at tlio writer’s disposal by the 


ITiuulct, Julian St. 


Kerre, and Wiliam in ‘ Bladi-eyed Susan,’ actor’s nephew, Mr. Henry King of 8t. Leonards- 
Mos alternating Othello and lago with on-Bea. Data liaro also Men derived from Dib- 
Ckrles Dillon. At the same house on din’s Annals of the JMinburgh Stage; Pascoe’s 


tiaiiBletred to the Adelphi at a salary of Tbei^as, Past and Prosmit; liHningham Paws 
SOI, per week. Thorc ha originated the rdlo Places, v^ v. No. 12 ; local playbills in tte 
ofQWmodo in Andrew Ilalliday’s vor- Preo Library; PreemonsJownab] 

sion of‘Notre Dame,’ which ran uninter- ' ‘ ’ 

nptedly to November, and was revived at KINGIBEOBD,WILLIAM (1819-1898), 

Cbiatmas. historian of Canada, bom on 23 Dec. 1819 

In June 1873 King fulfilled on engage- in the paiish of St. Lawrence Jewry, Lon- 
ment at tbe Morylebone, and on 11 Sept, don, was the son of William and Elizabeth 
made his American ddbut at the Lyceum Kingsford of Lad Lane. Educated at 
Theatre, New Vork, as Quasimodo. The Wanostrocht's well-known school in 0am- 
plej did not repeat its Adelphi success, berwell [see Wanobthooiit, NioiiolasJ, he 
eltnongh it was performed for six wreke. was articled at an early age to an architect, 
On 27 Oct. King ]nayed Othello, after which but, finding tbe oflice uncongenial, enlisted 
thaLyceum closed abruptly. It reopened in the 1st dragoon mards in his seventeenth 
ia November with Italian opera, and on the yeor. He wentwitnhis regiment to Canada 
27th ‘Notre Damo’ was revived for four in 1837, became sergeant, and in 1840, 
sights. Afterwards King made a successful through tbe influence of his friends at home, 

x_ n « n V • w® • r »1 1___ _J 1.!... -ItA KamtAl* AY 


Etom 1878 to 1880 King was lessee of On the death of that officer in the Crimea, 
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Kingsford vriote a touching tvibute to lus The dismissal of so important a civil — 
snemoi 7 , which api)ear8 in Lady Oathcart’a vont in so summary a fashion gave ' 
life of her husband. hostile comment at the time as an acW 

Entering the office of the city surveyor of treme pnrtisan'.hip, and was bronsrht t 
Montreal in 1841, he qualified in due course notice of the Oauadian House of Comm 
as civil engineer, and obtained the position The minister defended himself by^^v"'*^’ 
of deputy city surveyor, a post which he that, having made certain changes in 
held Kir three years. lie rosigiiod this situs- svorking of his department, the services of 
tion to begin the publication of the Montreal special engineer in charge of harbours was n 
‘ Times,' in company with Murdo Mclver. longer necessary. Kingaford puhhshed t^ 
Two years later he returned to his profession, correspondence and proeeedino's in a nam 
entered the public works department, and phlet entitled‘Mr. Kingaford and Sir Ilec 
among other undertakings made a new sur- tor Langovm' (1883). There seems no douti 
vey of the Laohine canal. In 1849 he was that Kingsford was unfairly treated. 
engaged in the construction of the Hudson Thus rudely cast on the world at'the as- 
riivor railroad in the state of New York, and of sixty, Kingsford began the great work o' 
in 1861 proceeded to Panama as assistant his life, the history of his adopted countn* 
engineer to J, J. Oamphell, who was_ then lie was well prepared for the task. Besides 
Inulding the istlimns niilway. Hettirning to his own language he was master of Pianoli 
Canada in 1853, he surveyed for the Grand Gorman, Italian, and Spanish. He had 
Trunk the tracks from Mon ti'eal to V.indreuil, already contributed largely to the press, and 
from Montreal to Oornwall, from Brockville put forth a number of suhsl antial pamphlets • 
to Eideuu, and, under A. M. Eoss, who had ‘ The History, Structure, and Statistics of 
the construction of the work in charge, laid Plank-roads,’ 1862 j ‘ Impressions of the 
downthelinesoftheprosontVictoriaDridge. West and South,’ 1868; ‘The Oanadmi 
He was chief engineer of the city of Toronto Canals: their History and Cost,’ 1885 a 
for a few months during 1866, but resigned work supplemented later by articles in the 
to re-enter the service of the Grand Trunk, ‘Monetary Times,’ Toronto; and a moao- 
in whose employment he remained till 1804. graph on Canadian history entitled ‘ A Po- 
He acted at first as superintendent of the litical Coin,’ Ilia professional engagements 
line east from Toronto, and afterwards as gave him a full knowledge of Canadian 
contractor to maintain the scotion that runs topography, while his early experience in the 
from that oity westward to Stratford. He army, supplemented by assiduous reading, 
came to England in 1805, made one or two enabled mm to comprehend a military situa- 
general surveys on the continent for Eimlish tion, Kingsford set himself in 1880 to the 
firms, and reported to Thomas Brassey[^.v.] serious study of the archives of Canada, 
on the railway possibilities of the island of which were collected at Ottawa, and he con- 
Sardinia. tinned the work almost without intemussion 

In 1867, at the instance of English capi- for the next seventeen years 
taliats who looked forward to the building The firstfruits of Ms labour, ‘ Canadian 
of the Canadian intercolonial railway—one Archreology,’ appeared in 1880, and was 
of the conditions of the new federation— soon followed by the ‘Early Bibliography 
Kingsford went onoe more to Canada, whero of Ontario.’ lie pnblisbed the first volume 
he remained during the rest of bis life. As of the ‘ History of Canada ’ in 1887. The 
the dominion resolved to build the line as tenth volume, wMch concludes his t^ and 
a government work, he was disappointed in brings the narrative of events to the union 
his immediate expectations, but soon oh- of Upper and Lower Canada (1841), was 
tained employment, which included the en- printed in 1898, the preface being dated 
largement of the Grenville canal and the 34 May. Taken as a whole, the work justifies 
draining of the township of Eussell in On- Kingslbrd’s anticipations and the warm le- 
tario. The last-mentioned work caused him ceptiou it received in England and Canada, 
to fix his permanent residence in Ottawa. It is the fullest and fairest presentation of 
When the Mackenzie government came into Canadian experience that has been given to 
power in 1872 Kingaford was appointed the world. Queen’s University at ^ngston 
dominion engineer in ebarm of the harbours and Dalhousie in Nova Scotia signified their 
of the great lakes and the St, Lawrence, appreciation of his labours by couferring m 
He continued in this post till 81 Deo. 1879, him the degree of LL.H, McGill University 
whou he was cashiered by Sir Hector Lan- gave his name to a recently endowed ohoii 
gevin, who had become minister of public of history. 

works in the second Macdonald adminislra- Kingsford was a fellow of the Eoyal 
tion. Society of Canada, to which he contributed 
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and a member of tbe Oana- 
rfocS of Civil Ensiueera. He aur- 
completion of his hiatory only a 
aid died on 28 Sept 1893. 

1818 he married Maria Mai'iyarat, 
, of William Burns Lindsay, clerk 
.fSeleffislative assembly of the province 
f Jinnnifa. Queen Victoria bestowed on liio 
ridoff a civil list pension of 1001. in recog- 
,dtionof his services, 

Worgan’s C.in. Men and Women of the Time, 
'•« 3 S.*Cinadiaii Magazine, January 1890; 
f-ktaJiM Gazette,London, 6 July 1890 ; Oana- 
3i.iiSessional Papers, Supplementary Report on 
Pnblic Works, 1890, p. 2,3; Wrong's Toronto 
PniT Studies, i. 10, li. 18; Boiirinot’s Biblio- 
mrhy, Boy- So8. Canita,i, p. 47; Toronto 
Blok 20 Sept. 1898; Parish Register, St. Law- 
jm-eJeirty, E. 0.1 private information.] 

T. B. B. 

glNGSLBY, MARY HENRIETTA 
Gfl62'1900), traveller and writor, born in 
Hiagton on 13 Oct, 1802, was the only 
^n,.|, kaT and oldest child of Dr. George 
Heniy Kingsley [q-v.] by his wife, Mary 
Bdlav. Charles Kingsley ^q. v.J and Ilenry 


— 1* V.] were her mtlier*s hrotliors. 
iflMrenta removed to lUghgato in 1863, 
..flOB after her birth, and there she passed 
ier first sixteen years. She had a somewhat 
irregular home-training, among books, quiet 
dt TnMtia duties, the care of numerous pet 
animals and a rambling garden, duties and 
mterests which stayed by her through life. 
She was not sent to school or college, but 
P-ad omnivorously, and in truth had a world 
of her ow-n amid the old books of travel, 
natural history, or alchemy,works on scionco, 
country sport, and literature, which she 
found on her father’s shelves. The family 
Id a retired life, and Mary grow up a shy, 
rather silent girl, disliking social gatherings 
hut eagerly benefiting by intercourse with a 
^pametio friend or a scientific neighbour. 
Her father was an enthueiastio traveller 
uith keen scientific intereste. These his 
daughter fully shared. Sho was fond of 
natural history, especially of her father's 
fevoiiiite study of fishes and their ways, 
bhe learned Oermon, but not Eronoh, which 
later she regretted. 

In 1879 the household removed to Bexley 
mKent;here she oxperiinentod in mechanics, 
Btudied chemistr;^ and, through friendship 
with Cromwell Eloetwood Varley [q, y.J, 
dived into electricity. With an increasing 
rest for scientific studies she took up ethno- 
pphy and anthropology. In the spring of 
1886 another move was made to Cambridge, 
where her brother was just entered at Christ's 
College. This change had a great elfeot upon 


her, besides improving her health, which had 
been somewhat delicate. In the society of 
cultivated men and women, congenial to her 
father and herself, she gained confidence in 
her own powers, winning friends and appre¬ 
ciation for her own sake. About the spring 
of 1888 a friend took her to Paris for a week 
—^her first taste of foreign travel. During 
the four years that followed she devoted hei-- 
self with tender capability to nursing her 
mother, who had been attacked by serious 
illness, and during the latter part of the 
period she also had the care of her father, 
who had returned home broken in health 
after rheumatic favor. Dr. Kingialey died in 
Pabrunry 1892, and his wife in April. The 
heavy sen,so of responsibility which had na- 
taraly weighed upon Mary Kingsley was 
lightened, and after a trip to the Canaries in 
the late spring she came buck restored in 
health and tone, with a mind full of new 
possibilities awakened by the incidents of 
her voyage. Removing with her hrniher to 
Addison Road, London, filled by the heredi¬ 
tary passion for travel, she renounced an in¬ 
tention of studying medicine in order to 
pursue the stuefy, which sho had already 
begun with her rather, of eorly religion and 
law. She was resolved personally to investi¬ 
gate the subject in uncivilised countries; she 
liad formerly thought of going to India for 
the purpose, but instead she now prepared 
for a voyage to tropical West Africa. Her 
fiiouds, Dr. Guillemard of Cambridge and 
Dr. Giinther of tbe British Museum, en¬ 
couraged her to collect beetlee and fresh¬ 
water fishes; she read Monteiro and other 
books on tho West Coast; and, with a few 
introductions to Portuguese colonists and 
others, she, happy in the sense of freedom, 
started alone lu August 1893. She sailed 
down the coast to St, Paul de Loanda, made 
her way thence by land to Ambriz, across 
many parts hitherto untraveUed by Euro¬ 
peans, through great difficulties of swamp, 
hush, and nver while gathering her col- 
loctions. She also visited during t his j oumey 
Kabinda and Matadi on the Congo river; 
and, returning by way of Old Calabar, reached 
England in .Tanuary 1894. On this first 
journey she gained some acquaintance with 
the customs and fetish (i.e. religion) of the 
Ejort tribes in the old kingdom of Congo, 
wich she afterwards utilised in an intro¬ 
duction to Mr, R. Dennet's ‘ Eolk Lore of 
theEjoH’ (1898), 

Tbe colleotions which she brought home 
were of value to naturalists; and the voyage 
had been a foretaste of what she might do 
with more definite aims and a better know¬ 
ledge of how to attain them. During 1894 
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she made good use of her opporbunitaos School of Mediciue for ‘Women on ‘AfiP" 
among her old friends and new, m preparing Therapentioe from a "W^itch Doctor’s 
to start afresh. Having received a collec- of view.’ During the next two years 'i 
tor’s equipment from the British Museum, lectured on "West Africa all over 
she sailed from Liverpool on 23 Deo. 1894 country, speaking to various audienc > 
for Old Oalahar, touching on the way thither associations of nurses, pupil-teachers 
at Sierra Leone, Oape Const Castle, and working men, m well as to scientific 
Accra. Mary Kingsley stayed nearly two cieties, academic gatherings, and to 
months at Old Oalahar, where she was most the Liverpool and the Manchester chamber*' 
hospitably entertained by Sir Claude and of commerce. She freely gave her services 
^dy Macdonald, and made many excursions for charitable purposes. Her great desire 
in the neighbourhood. She then went south was that Englishmen should know the cen¬ 
to Congo Fran^ais and ascended the Ogow6 ditions of life and government in their 'West 
river, passing, at the risk of her life, through African colonies, insisting that justice 
the dangerous rapids above N’Ojele; and should be done to native and white man 
subsequently made a very adventurous and alilre. Oneof her last public utterances was 
dangerous journey through a part of theFan at the Imperial Institute on 12 Feb. 1900, 
country which had never been explored Meanwhile sbe was still writingassiduouslyi 
before, from Lambarene on the Ogowd river ia February 1899_ appeared ‘"west African 
to Agonjo ou the upper waters of the Studies,’ containing some matter nlieadr 
Eemhwe river, passing on her way the pubDshed and essays showing her matuiel 
beautiful and almost unknown Lake Ncovi. views on several important subjects. A 
Afterwards she visited the island of Corisco, second edition of this book appeared in 1901 
where she obtained soma valuable zoological with an introduction by Mr. George SIncI 
specimens; and the last, hut not the least, millan. A small volume,‘The Story of West 
feat of this memorable Journey was the Afrioa’(II. Marshall’s Empire Series), begun 
ascent of Mungo Mah Loheli, the great in 1897, came out in 1899; and her last book 
Cameroonj a mountain 18,760 feet high, was a aym^athetie memoir of her father pre- 
During this expedition she won the affection fixed to his‘Notes on Sport and Travel’ 
and respect of natives all down the coast by (Janimiy 1900). 
the interest she took iu their welfare and Her health suffered under the strain of 
their affairs; and German and Frendh work and London life, and she longed to get 
officials, and missionaries, traders, and sea- away. The war of 1809 with the Boer re- 
captains everywhere became her friends and publics turned her thoughts to South Africa, 
admiring helpers. In order to pay her way wlienoe she hoped she might return to bet 
(for which her slender resources did not own wost const. She sailed on 11 March 1900, 
suffice^ she hod learnt to trade with rubber renebing Oape Town on the 28th. Oflering 
and oil, and the knowledge thus acquired her serviees to the authorities, she was sent 
became of great importance to the West to the Simon’s Town Palace Hospital to 
African merchants in this country. She nurse sick Boer prisoners; but overwork, 
brouglit home a coUoction, reported on 'by heroically and ably performed, brought on 
Dp. Gunther, consisting of insects, sliolls, enteric fever, from which she died on 3 June 
and plants, eighteen species of reptiles, and 1900. By her long-cherished desire she was 
sixty-five species of fishes, of which three buried at sea. The coffin was conveyed 
were entirely new andwere named after her. from Simon’s Town harbour on a torpedo 
Careful notes and observations made on the boat; the honours of a combined naval and 
spot ware afterwards used as the foundation military funeral were accorded her. The 
other writings aud lectiu'es. feeling expressed at this sudden, and as it 

She landed again in England on 80 Nov. ajippared to many unnecessary, loss of a 
1896, and work soon began to pour in upon valuable life was universal wherever she had 
her. She set herself resolutely to acquire a been known, at Oape Town, on_ the "West 
power of exposition, both as a writer and Coast, and in England. Memorials to bet 
speaker, and in this endeavour met with great memory were immediately set on foot at 
success. DuringlS96shewaswriling‘Travels Oape Town, at Liverpool,^where a hosptal 
in 'West Africa’ (1897), which combined a bearing her name was projected; twile 
narrative of both her journeys. Her fresh other friends in England and 'West Africa 
Btylebubhledoverwithhumour. In February hope to carry on hor work, which has had 
and March she read papers before the Scot- an important influence for good on West 
tish and Liverpool Geographical Societies, African affairs, by the eetahlishment of a 
magazine articles followed, and on 19 Nov. Mary Kingsley West Africa Society, for in- 
she gave her first lecture at the London qulry into native custom ond law, and for 
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enlightenment of the black and 

of daring and masoullno courage, 
tha sea and outdoor life, Miss Kinga- 
ftdl of -womanly tenderness, sym- 
MthT modesty, entirely -witbout false 
Sme Her genius -was able, -n-ise, and in- 
fSttect'ually fer-seeing; and, tliougb some- 
Snes wrong, she dealt with great issues 
^tbe insight of a sincere and generous 
Her fine square brow was her chief 
teunty, and she exercised romarkahle pet- 
sraal attraction, heightened by her brilliant 
MBrersation and her keen sense of (ever 
InilT) humour. Portraits exist of her in 
tiotMiaph only j one, a profile, taken at 
Csmbridge in 1893, the other, nearly full 
to, taken in London about the middle of 
1696. 

jfory Kingsley was elocied a member of 
the Anthropological Society in June 1898. 
Among her principal lectures and writings 
besides those named above are ' Tlie Fetish 
■View of the Human Soul,’ 'Folk Lore,’ vol. 
nii, June 1897) 'African Eeligion and 
Lew’ (Eibhort leoturo at Oxford), ‘ National 
Beview,’ Swptemhet 1897 j ‘ The Law and 
Nature of Properly among tha Peoples of 
the hue Negro Slock,’ delivered at the Bri¬ 
tish Association (Bristol), September 1808; 
‘TheForms of Apparilionsin West Africa/ 


‘Journal of the Kycliionl Ueaoaroh Society/ 
July 1899 (vol. xiv.); ‘Administration of 
ear West African Colonies/ an important 
address to the hlauchestcr chamber of com- 
metce, printed in their 'Monthly Eooord/ 
30 Mutch 1899) ‘West Africa from an 
Ethnological Point of View,' ‘ Imperial Ih- 
Btitate Journal,’ April 1900. ‘ The Develop¬ 
ment of Dodos,’‘National llevie-w/ March 
M8, and ‘ Liquor TralBo with "West Africa/ 
‘Fortnightly/ April 1898, dealt with a oon- 
borersy on liquor and missionaries. Four 
stdclss on ‘west African Property ’ ap¬ 
peared in the ‘Morning Post’ in July 1898, 
and throe or four letters wera puhliriied in 
the ‘Spectator’ in 1807, 1898, and 1900. 
'Gardening ’ and ' Nursing ’ in West Africa 
ate articles in' Climate,’ April, and ' Cham- 
hets's Journal,’ June 1900. 

(Personal knowledge and private lettors) Me- 
moiiolSi. Geo. Kingsley by his daughter, 1900; 
ehrater of autobiography by Mary II. Eingsloy 
intP. O’Connor’s M.A.P., 20 May 1890.1 

L.T.S. 

KIRKES, WILLIAM SENHOUSE 
0828-1864), pWsician, was born in 1838 at 
Holker in North Lancashire. After educa¬ 
tion at the grammar school of Cortmel he 
was, at the age of thlrtoen, apprenticed to a 
partiaership of surgeons in Lancaster, and 


, went thence to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
London, in 1841. He was distinguished in 
the school examinations, and in 1846 gra¬ 
duated M.D. at Berlin. In 1866 he -was 
elected a fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London, and delivered tha 
G-ulstonian lectures there in 1856. Sir James 
Paget [q. V. Suppl.] was then -warden of the 
college of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and in 
1846 he and Kirkes published a ' Handbook 
of Physiolo^/whicu soon became popular 
among stadents of medicine. A second 
edition appeared in 1851, and further editions 
by Kirkes alone in 1866, 1660, and 1863. 
Inl867,1&G9,1872,andl876further editions 
by William Morrant Baker appeared. Vin¬ 
cent Dormer Harris was next joined with 
Baker in several editions, and then edited 
idle book himself, -with the assistance of 
Mr. D’Ajfoy Power. John Murray, the pub¬ 
lisher, to whom it was a valuable property, 
next employed WDliam Dohbiuson llalli- 
burton, under whose care no part of ^e 
original work of Kirkes, except his name on 
the outside cover, remained, and in this 
form the book goes through almost annual 
editions, and is still the most popular text¬ 
book of physiology for medical students. 
Kirkes was appointed demonstrator of mor¬ 
bid anatomy to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
in 1848, and in 1864 defeated Dr. John 
William Hue in a contest for the office of 
assistant physician. Ho became lecturer on 
botany, and then on medicine, and in 1804, 
when Sir George Burrows (q. v, Suppl.l re¬ 
signed, he was elected physician to tuenos- 
pital. He died at his house in Lower 
I Seymour Street of double pneumonia with 
pericarditis after five days’ ulness on 8 Dec. 
1864 (Gent. Mag. 1806, i. 124). His most 
orimnalwork is a paper in the ‘Transactions 
of the Royal Medical and Chu'uxgicol Society 
of London’ (xxxy. 281) ou'Embolism, oithe 
carrying of blood-clots from the heart to re¬ 
mote parts of the body,’ a pathological pro¬ 
cess then just beginning lobe recognised 
[Memoir in British Modical J'ournal, 24 Boc. 
1861; MS. Records at St. Bartholomew’s Hos¬ 
pital ; "Works; Bouso’s Modem English Biogr.] 

N. M. 

KNATOHBTJLL-HUGESSEN, ED¬ 
WARD HUGESSEN, first Baboh Bka- 
BO-OENB (1829-1803), was eldest son, by tha 
second wife, of Sir Edward KnatohbuU, 
ninth baronet [q.v.], of M ersham Hatch, Kent, 
where ho was horn on 29 April 1829. His 
mother, a niece of Jane A-usten, was a 
daughter of Edward Knight of Godmersham 
Park, Kent, and of Ohawton Housej Ilamp- 
shire. Knatokbull went to Eton in. 1844, 
and matriculated at Magdalen Oolleg^e, Ox- 
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ford, on 9 July 1847. lie graduated B.A. 
in 18Cl,_and proceeded M.A. in 1851, Hib 
fatlier died on 24 May 1849, and stated iu 
ilia will his desire that his son should add to 
his surname the name Hugcssen, after the 
testator’s mother, Mary, daughter and co¬ 
heiress of WUliam 'VVestern Ilugessen of 
Provender, Kent. This was done by royal 
license. 

At the general election of 1867 Knatoh- 
hull-Hugessen was elected a member for 
Sandwich, in the liberal interest, havii^ 
Lord Clarence Paget for a colleamo. Ilia 
maiden speech in the House of Commons 
was made on 21 April 1868 in support of the 
abolition of church rates. When Palmer¬ 
ston, on 80 June 1659, formed his second ad¬ 
ministration he included KnatohbuU-IIuges- 
sen in it as a lord of the treasury. This 
oilice he flUed till 18GG, when ho become 
under-secretaw for the home oQice. In Glad¬ 
stone’s first aclminiatration, formed on 9 Dec, 
1808, Knatohbull-IIugesaen rottu'uod to the 
under-secretaiyship for the home oiHce. In 
1871 he became under-secretory for the 
colonies. On 24 March 1873 ha was ap¬ 
pointed a privy councillor. He left ollice 
■when Gladstone resigned on 18 Feb. 1874. 
He was not included in Gladstone’s second 
administration, -which was formed on 28 April 
1880, but on 24 March in that year he was 
gazetted a peer, with the title of Baron 
Brabourne of Braboiirne in the county of 
Kent. After he entered the House of Lords 
his political views entirely changed, and he 
became a member of the Carlton Club. 

He filled the oBices of chairman of the 
East Kent quarter sessions and deputy- 
chairman of tM South-Eastern Eailway. lie 
died on 6 Feb. 1898 at Smeeth Paddochs, 
and was buried at Smeeth, Kent, three days 
later. 

Brabourne was twice married; first, on 
19 Oct, 1862, at St. Stephen’s, Hertfordshire, 
to Anna Maria Elizabeth, younger daughter 
of the Bov. Marcus luchard Southwell, 
vicar of that church, by whom ho had two 
sons and two daughWs; and, secondly, on 
3 June 1800, at Maxwelton chapel. Glen- 
cairn, to Ethel Mary, third daughter of 
Colonel Walker of Crawfordton, Dumfries¬ 
shire, by whom he had two daughters. 

Before and after his elevation to the 
peerage Brabourne was an industrious man 
ot letters, being chiefly known as author of 
numerous stories for children, but in these 
capacities failed to distinguish himself. He 
was also a book collector. His library, 
which was sold by auction in May 1892, 
'abounded in topographical works, scarcely 
any English county being unrepresented,' 


and the sum realised 
{MMmuni, Nos. 8317 and 83531 
the death of his mother on 24 Dec is+i 
her ninetieth year, Brabourne becaair,’“‘ 
sesaor of ninety-four letters written Uir 
Meat-aunt, Jane Austen, to her elder 
Cassandra. At the close of 1884 he uubbV t 
these letters in two volumes, with mttaJn 
tory nnd ciilien;! remarks, which wore 
notable for their diffuse irrelevance ’ 

Brabourne’s story hooks, which nlec-i 
the uncritical readers for whom thevw^ 
woduced, were entitled: 1 . ‘ Stories form, 
bhildren,’ 1869. 2 . ‘Crackers fc & 
mas: more Stones,’1870. 3. ‘Moonsbinl 
I^airy Stones,’1871. 4 . ‘ Tales at Teatime' 
Fttiiy Stories,’ 1872. 6 . ‘Queer Folk- 

Seven Stones,’1873. 6 . ‘River Leeenda^ 
or. Father Thames and Father Rliins^ 1874 

7. ‘Whisuers from Fairy-Land,' I 874 ' 

8 . ‘Higgledy-Piggledy; or, Storiesfor Eva^ 
body and Everybody’s Children,’ 1875 

9. ‘ Uncle Joe’s Stories,’ 1878. 10. ‘OtU 
Stories,’1870. 11 . ‘The MomitainSprite's 
Kingdom, and other Stories,’ 1880. 12 . • F*‘> 
dmand’s Adventure, and other Stories’ 
18. ‘Friends and Foes from Faiiy-Land’ 
1886. He also published, m 1877, ‘The 
Life, Times, end Character of Oliver Otoai. 
well: a Lecture,’ and, in 1886, ‘Facts and 
Fictions in Hah History: a Reply to Mr, 
Gladstone.’ 

[Times and Annuel Register for 1898 jnte. 
face to Letters of Jane Austen,] F, K 


_ KNIBB, WILLIAM (1808-1846), mig. 
sionary aud abolitionist, third sonof Thoraae 
and Mary (bom Poster) Knibb, was bom at 
Kettering on 7 Sept. 1803, one of twins. His 
father was a tradesman, his mother a mem¬ 
ber of the independent chapel whose Sunday 
school he joined at seven years old. After 
three years at the grammar school he entered 
some printing works in 1814, and in 1816 
removed with his elder brother Thoma:. 
{b. 11 Oct, 1790) to Bristol on the tiensfei of 
the business, lie was baptised by Dr. Jolm 
Hyland [q. v,1 and admitted member of the 
Broadmead Chapel on 7 March 1822, 

Both brothers early conceived a desire for 
missionary enterprise, William’s first im¬ 
pulse was felt while ‘ composing ’ missionary 
accounts and letters, Thomas was accepted 
in 1822 by the Baptist Missionaiw Society 
06 master of the free school in Kingston, 
Jamaioa, while William commenced preach¬ 
ing in a village near Bristol, and in a low 
part of the to wu called the ‘ Beggars’ Opers,' 
colloquially the ‘Beggars’ Uproar.’_ The 
death of his brother i^ter three days’ i^eas, 
on 26 April 1823, led to William soiling on 



1824 for Jamaica to fill tho post, 
kwas lust over twenty-one, and took with 
& ^^“‘7 Watkins of llris- 


!Tto whom he ivas married a month earlier, 
vir four years Knihb resigned hia school 
undertake the small mis'-ion of Savannah 
In liar and in 1830 he settled at Palmouth, 
Sar Montego Bay. Local feeling against 
Liiiiasionaries was strong, and their evan- 
Ucal labours greatly restricted by the 
bland lews. Kmbb protested against the 
Jjinst action of the magistrates, and became 
the subject of much misroprosentntion. The 
inttoduction of FowoU Huston's motion ro- 
liting to colonial slaveiy in April 1831 was 
tlis agnal for violent agitation among the 
ulmteH and excitement among the slaves, 
^iich culminated in insurrection. Kuibb 
BIS orrested on a charge of aiding, and hia 
rlupel, like many others in the island, was 
JtStroved. But’ the case against him fell 
tbiougb, and on his release he was despatched 
tv the missionaries to plead their cause in 
£iii;limd. 

He arrived to find the reform bill passed, 
ffhen his first exclamation was ‘ Now I'll 
have slavery down.’ lie throw himself vo- 
hemently into the struggle. AttkoAs-sumbly 
Rooms ttt Bath, on 16 Deo. 1832, he defended 
the missionaries in a piublia discussion, and 
pubMed with P. Borthwick a defouoo of 
the missionaries under the title of ‘ Colo- 
msl Slavery’ (London, 2nd edit. ISofi). 
He was examined before select committees 
of both houses of parliament, and in his 
spare moments addressed soiuo meetings of 
the Anti-Slav ory Society. A handsome sum 
of money was raised to recoup the heavily 
taxed miBsionaries and rebuild their schools 
and ehapels. In October 1831 Kuibb re¬ 
turned to Jamaica, where he became the 
object of malicious attacks in the pro-slavery 
Jamaican press. Tbeso were copied by 
’John Bull,’ an ISnglish paper, then edited 
hr Tiiomas Hood. A Bristol solicitor and 
fiiend of Knibb (Mr. II. "W. Ilall) brought 
a libel action against the propriclor of the 
paper before Lord Bonman in 1830 and ob¬ 
tained damages, amounting to 70J., for tho 
missionary, Tho Baptist Missionary Society 


the vindication of his character. 

In 1810 Kuibb, with his two daughters, 
proceeded to England to exhibit in public 
eddresees the results of emancipation, and 
toappeol for the enlargement of tho mission. 
Mtue same time he pressed home the siib- 
ject pf African slavery, lie was everywhere 
received with enthusiasm, as ho was subse¬ 
quently upon his third and fourth visits in 
1842 and 1816. 


To Knibb’s eil'orts in. England and at 
home the increase of missionary activity in 
Jamaica was largely duo. Addressing a 
meeting in Norwich in June IBI,") he related 
that thirty-five chapels, sixteen schoolrooms, 
and twenty-four mitsioii-lioii^es had been 
built at a cost of lo7,0Q0l. Tho conditions 
of life bad alreody improved so much that, 
as_ hf jioiiitcd out, tlio average limit ol a 
missionary's life in the West Indies had iii- 
creused from three to anven years. Knibb 
bim.self, a man of splendid constitution and 
iinmouss energy, spient twen^-one years in 
JamaiLu. Ue was stricken down with ma¬ 
lignant fever in tho thick of his work, and 
died after four days’ illness on 15 Nov. 1846 
ttt Kettering, one of his so\ en stations, where 
u house had been bmlt and xiresented by his 
affectionate people to his wife and daughters. 
Mrs. Knibb survived \mtil 1 April 181)0, 
Five of their children predeceased him. Of 
the elder son, William, a remarkable boy of 
twMvo, Dr. James lloby wrote n ‘Memoir.’ 

Knibb founded, in September 1839, the 
'Baptist Herald and Friend of ALfrioa,’ a 
weeldy paper for the inslriiction of the 
emancipated piopulation of Jamaica. Some 
of his speeches in England are printed in 

S iunjiUlut foim, Ilis correspondence with 
^oBopli St urge [ij. v.], Joseph John Gurney 
[t[. y.], Dr. lloby, and many other aboli¬ 
tionists and missionaries, is included in 
Hinton’s ‘ Life,’ where also is a portruit. A 
medallion was xilnccd at the base of a figure 
of justice, creeled in his chapel at Eahnouth 
to commemorate the birth of freedom on 
1 Aug. 1838. Figures of Sturge, Granville 
Sharp, and Wilberforco appear in bas-relief. 

[Life, by J. Howard Hinton, 1847; Memoir 
by Mrs, J. J, Smith, 1800 ; Dr. Cox’s Hist, ot 
the liaxitist Missionary Society, 1B12, vol. ii. 
passim; Jamaica Missionary, 1819; funoial ser¬ 
mons by J. Howard Hinton, b'uiimel Oughtou, 
T. F. Nowniiin, J. Aldis, and other baptist 
miuislecs, 1810; Heran Braithwaite's Memoir 
of J. J. Gurney; Gnmey’s IVintor in tho IVest 
Indios, p-lSi; Sturge and Harvey's'West Indies 
in 1837, lip. 100, 201, 204, 281 ; The Tourist, 
1833, p. 1.] 0. P. S. 

KNIGHT-BEUOE, GEORGE 'WYND- 
HAM HAMILTON (1862-1806), first bi¬ 
shop of Mashoualand. [See Bbuob.] 

KNOX, ROBERT BENT (1808-1893), 
archbishop of Armagh, was secondsou of Hon. 
Charles Knox (<7. 1826), archdeacon of Ar¬ 
magh, by his wife Hannah (d, 1862), daugh¬ 
ter of Hohert Bent, M.P., and widow of 
James Fletoher. He was born at Dungannon 
Bark Mansion, the residence of hia Mand- 
father Thomas Knox, first viscount North* 
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land (d. 1818), on 26 Sept. 1808. Though 
baptised Bohert Bent, he early dropped the 
use of his middle name. He was educated 
at Trinity OoUege, Dublin, graduating B.A, 
in 1829, M.A. in 1834, B.D. and D.D. in 
1868; he was also LL.D. Cambridge in 
1888. In 1832 ho was ordained deacon and 
priest by Beresford, bishop of Ifilmore. On 
7 May 1834 he was collated chancellor of 
Ardfert, and on 10 Oct. 1841 he was collated 
to the prebend of St. Munehia, Limerick, by 
Ms unde Edmund Knox (d. 7 May 1840), 
bishop of Limerick, who made him his do¬ 
mestic chaplain. In March 1840 he was 
nominated by Lord Clarendon to the see of 
Down, Connor, and Dromore, vacated by the 
death (2 Nov. 184^ of Hichard Mant [q. v.l 
He was consecrated on 1 May, and enthroned 
on 3 May at Lisburn, on 6 May at Dro¬ 
more. Samuel IVilbeiiforce [q. v.J, who was 
in Ireland in 1801, detaUa in his diary 
(26 Aug.) some iU-natured gossip about the 
appointment, James llenthorn Todd £q. v.] 
described Knox as ‘very foolish, without 
learning, piety, Judgment, conduct, sense, 
appointed by a job, that his unola_ should 
resign Limerick'.’ The dean of Limerick, 
Anthony La Touche Kirwan (d. 1868), said 
of him, ‘ lie used, when made to preach by 
his uncle, to get me to write his sermon, and 
could not deliver it. The bishop used to 
say, “ "Why do you always blow your nose 
in the pathetic port ? ” ’ (iffe of Wilberforce, 
1882, iii. 26). 

Knox, as a whig, was not at the outset 
popular in his diocese. Like his predecessor, 
he resided at Holywood, oo. Ilown. He 
made no secret of his opinion that, in the 
absence of extensive reforms, disestablish¬ 
ment was inevitable, and did his best to 
prepare for it. At an early period of his 
episcopate he had entertained the project of 
u cathedral at Belfast (in addition to the 
three existing cathedrals of the diocese); 
this luxury he abandoned in favour of a plan 
for multiplication of churches. The ‘Bel¬ 
fast Church Extension Society ’ was founded 
by him in 1802; as the result of his efforts, 
forty-eight new or enlarged churches were 


consecrated m his diocese. Priortodke^ 
blishment, he organised (1862) dioe««i 
conferences, and founded a diocesan boail 
of missions. In the House of Lords in isw 
and before the church comnussion m 18G' 
he proposed a reduction of the Irish liisN 
arohy to ono archbishop and flva bisbor* 
He was not a man of commanding power n, 
of genial warmth, but bis simpUcity and 
modesty of manner, the plain good senes of 
his clear and frank utterances, bis readv 
exertions in all works of charity, and hi 
complete freedom from sectarian bias, non 
for him the respect and good feeling of era,• 
section in the community. 

On the death, 20 Dec. 1886, of Prbate 
Marcus Gervais Bsresford [h. v. SuppL] 
was chosen by the house of bishops Vku 
successor, and, exchanging his diocese for 
that of Armagh, was enthroned at Amuuh 
as archbishop on 1 June 1886. Aspresidmi- 
of the general synod of the Irish okurcb, bil 
characteristic qualities of fairness and mode¬ 
ration came eileutivaly into play. He re- 
tained to the last his activity of bod\ 
mesidiiig at the Armagh diocesan synod'I 
fortnight before bis death. He died at An 
magh of heart disease on 28 Oct. 1893, and 
was buried on 27 Oct. in the old church (a 
disused ruin) at Holywood. Portraits oi 
him are at Armagh Palace and at tbs ses 
house of Down, lie married, on 6 Oct. 18k!, 
Oathcrino Delia, daughter of Thomas Gibbon 
Fitsgibbon of Ballysoeda, co. Limerick, and 
by her (who predeceased Mm) had three 
sons and three daughters, of whom a son, 
Lieutonant-geueral Charles Edmond Knor, 
and two daughters survived him. Besides a 
sermon (1847), charges (18.60 and 1858),and 
a brief address, ‘ Fruits of tbs Revival,’ in 
Stoane’s ‘Ulster Revival’ (1859, 8to), be 
published ‘ Ecclesiastical Index (of Ireland ’ 
(Dublin, 1839,8vo), a valuable book of refe- 
renoe, with appendix of forms and prece¬ 
dents. 


[Cotton's Fasti Eccles. Hibern.; Belfast Fevs 
Letter, 24 and 80 Oct. 1803; Forthem Whig, 
same datos; Burke's Peerage, 1809, p. 12U.] 

A. &. 
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j^ji, f!ATTA , Snt JAMES PHILIP 
n813-1896), Italian scholar and politician, 
only son of Diego Lacaita of Manduria in 
tjjlem d’Otranto, and of Agatn Conti of 
;^one in the Moliao, -was horn at Man- 
& in the province of Lecce, lialy, on 
i Oct. 1813. He look n law degree at the 
ajiyersity of Naples, was admitted an advo- 
otB in 1836, and practised his profession, 
ia acquaintance with Enos Throap, United 
States chargS d’affaires at Naples, begun in 
December 1888, helped him in the study of 
English, and this knowledge gained him Iho 
post of legal adviser to the Hritishlegation at 
Naples, and the friendship of the minister. 
Sir William Temple, at whose table he 
metmany English travellers of distinction. 
Lscaita's political opinions were liberal hut 
moderate, and he nerer belonged to any 
secret society. He was an unsuccessful 
caodidnte for the representation of the city 
of Naples in 1848, and on 7 April was ap¬ 
pointed secretary to the Neapolitan legation 
uLondon, hut did not start for his post, 
wUeh he resigned after the fall of the liberal 
Twya ministry in May, In November 1860 
be met Gladstone, wiio was in Naples in 
oidet to collect information about llourbon 
misrule. This led to tho arrest of Lacaita 
on 8 Jan. 1661, and he remained in custody 
for nine days. In a lutter from Gladstone 
toFanhzi, in September, be is referred to 
as'a most excellent man, hnnled by the 
loremmant’ (Fagaht, Life qf Panissi, ii. 
97,205-0). 

The publication of Gladstone’s letters to 
Lord Aberdeen, for which Lacaita supplied 
many striking facts, aroused the hostility of 
the court and clerical partisans in Italy, and 
Lacaita found it advisable to leave I^aplea 
for London, where he arrived on 8 .Tan. 1^3. 
He was at Edinburgh on l-l Fob., in May 
he was an unsuccessful candidate for the 
office of librarian of the London Library, 
and on 16 Juno married Maria Olavering 
M. 1863), daughter of Sir Tliomas Gibson 
Carmichael, seventh baronet. His means 
WTO small, but he made many powerful 
Mends in the best political and literary 
circles in London ojra Edinburgh, From 
Noyeniberl863 until April 1866 he wos pro¬ 
fessor of Italian at Queen’s College, Loudon, 
was naturalised in July 1866, and published 
'Selections from tho best Italian Writers ' 
(1866, 2nd cd, 1808, sm, 8vo). In the 
winter of 1860-7 be accompanied Lord 
VOL. XSU —BPP. 


Minto to Florence and Turin. From 1857 
to 1868 he acted as private secretary to 
Lord Lansdowne, and towards the close of 
1858 went with Gladstone to the Ionian 
Islands as secretary to the mission, being 
made IC.C.M.G. for his services in March 1869. 

Lacaita was entrusted by Cavour with a 
delicate diplomatic negotiation in 1860 con¬ 
nected with schemes to prevent Garibaldi ffom 
crossing from Sicily to Pakhria, and subse¬ 
quently the Neapolitan government offered 
him the post of minister in London with tho 
title of marquis, both of which ho declined (i6. 
ii.303). In December1860, after the expulsion 
of the Bourbons, he revisited Naples, caused 
his name to be reinstated on the municipal 
registry, and in July 18G1, while back in 
England, was returned os deputy to the 
first Italian legislature. He generally sup¬ 
ported the new Italian government. After 
the dissolution of 1806 he did not seek re- 
election, and was made a senator in 1876. 
Though speaking but seldom in the chamber, 
ho e.xeroised a considerable influence upon 
nblio affairs between 1801 and 1876 through 
is intimacy with Eicasoli, La Marmora, Min- 
gholti, Visoouti-yenosta, and other leading 
men. Florence became bis headquarters in 
Italy after the removal of the government 
thence from Turin, and so it remained even 
after tho transfer of the caqiital to Borne. Ha 
spent a portion of each year in England, and 
during the last fifleen years of his Ufa 
wintered at Leucaspide, near Taranto, whore 
he had made large purchases of monastic 
lands in 1808, He was a director of the 
Italian company for the Southern Eailways 
from Us formation, and took a share in the 
management of several Auglo-Italianpuhlio 
companies. Besides hie English title, he 
was a knight of the Brazilian order of tho 
Bose, and knight commander of S. Mauiizio 
e Lazzaro and of tho Corona d’ Italia. 

During bis earlier years in England ha 
frequently lectured onltalianeulneots at the 
Iloyal Institution, the London. Institution, 
and elsewhere. He wrote nearly all the 
Italian articles for tho eighth edition of the 
' Enoyclopsedia Britannica,’ and revised 
several editions of Murray's ‘ Handbook for 
South Italy.' In 1806 he edited the third 
or album volume of the great edition of the 
‘Inferno di Dante,’ after the death of Lord 
Vernon, having helped in the production of 
the former volumes (London, 1868-06, 3 
vols. folio). He compiled the ‘ Catalogue 
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of the Library at Ohats-worth’ (London, 
1870, 4 TOls. large 8vo) for the seventh 
Lake of Devonshire, and edited the first 
complete publication of the famous Latin 
lectures on Dante of Benvenuto da Imola, 
delivered in 1876, ‘ Oomentum super Dantis 
Aldigherij Comoediam nunc primum integre 
in lucem editum, sumptibus Guil. Warren 
Vernon,’ Florence, 1887, 6 vols. large 8vo. 

He died at Posilipo, near Naples, on 
4 Jan. 1896, in his eighty-second year, 
leaving an only eon, Oharles Oarmichael 
Lacaita (4.1853), M.P. for Dundee, 1886-7. 

During forty-five years his life and in¬ 
terests were divided between this country 
and Italy; in the one a polished English¬ 
man, in the other a vivacious Neapolitan 
and a conscientious landowner. He was a 
notable Dante scholar, an excellent biblio¬ 
grapher, a man of wide reading and intel¬ 
lectual sympathy, of great social taot and 
goodness of heart. 

[Information kindly furnished by Mr. C. 0. 
Lacaita; see also tho Timos, 8 Jon, p. 10, 
10 Jan. p. 1, i, 1895; Letters ad Antonio 
Panizzi, pnbbl. da L. Fagan, 1880, p. 468, 
&a .; Minghetti, Mioi Bicordi, 1890, in. 228; 
Burke’s Feerago, 1894, p. 1607.] !!• T. 

LAOT, EDMUND (1370 P-1466), bishop 
of Exeter, born probably about 1370, was 
son of Stephen Lacy oiid his wife SiblUa, 
who were buried in tho conventual church 
of the Carmelites at Q-loucester. Edmund 
was probably a native of that city, and was 
educated at Oxford, where he graduated D.D. 
In 1808 he was master of University College, 
and is said to have presided over that society 
for five years (Wood, Hist, and Ant, iL 69). 
On 4 Jan, 1400-1 he appears as canon of 
Windsor. He was installed prebendary of 
Hereford Cathedral on 26 Sept. 1412, and in 
1414 also held the prebend of Nassiugton 
in Lincoln Cathedral. On 12 May 1409 he 
was sent as envoy to France, and on 22 May 
1418 he was appointed agent to the papal 
court. In Henry V’s reign he was dean of 
the chapel royal, and accompanied tlie king 
to Agincourt in 1416 (Nioolab, Agimowt, 
p. 889). On 8 Feb. 1416-17 he was granted 
custody of the temporalities of tho bishopric 
of Hereford; the pope assented to his election 
on 3 March, and Henry V wos present at 
his consecration on 18 April. In 1420 he 
was translated to Exeter, tho temporalities 
were restored on 81 Cot., and he was installed 
on 29 March 1421. In that year he preached 
before Henry V at Westminster (WaIiSing- 
HAM, Hist, Angl, ii. 837). He was one of 
Henry V’s executors, but seems to have taken 
little part in politics in the following reign, 


though he is mentioned in a nolitioai... 
about 1460 (Bdnildt, EveeXta SW 
P.16S). 

five years. In 1431 he was excused atS 
ance at parliament on account of his hmW- 
infirmities, but twenty years later he w 
fined eighty marks for not beinv 
He died at Chudleigh on 18 Sept.^456 and 
was buried on the north side of the choir .n 
Exeter Oaihodral. His tomb, which stS 
remains, was long the resort of pagrir 
ILs will, proved on 8 Cot. 1466, is lost hut 
his register, covering more than seventeen 
hundred pages, remains. He gave varions 
books to his chapter, and made other benefac¬ 
tions to the diocese. His ‘ Liber Pontiflcalis' 
was edited from an original fifteenth-century 
manuscript (the title-page says fourteenth 
““ published in 

1847 (Exeter, 8vo). 

[Preface to Laoy’s Liber Pontifloalis; Olivet's 
Bishops of Exeter; Eymor’s Feedero, it. 40* 
422, 460; Beekmgton Corresp. (Bolls Set)' 
Nicolas's Ordinances of the Privy Council; Hoik 
of P,irlinment; Bamsay’s Lancaster and York 
n. 198 1 Le Novo s Fasti Ecol,, ed, Hardy, pnssiin* 
Godwin’s Do Prmsnlibus Angli®; Stubbs’s Heg’ 
Sdcrmii.] A. p. p_ 

LAOY, WALTER m09-1898), actor, 
whose real name was Williams, the eon 
of a coach-builder in Bristol, bom in 1809, 
was educated for the medical profession, 
went to Australia, and was first seen on the 
stage in Edinburgh, iu 1820, as lifoutalban 
in the ‘Honeymoon,’ was playing there 
again in 1882, and acted also in Olasgovr, 
Liverpool, and Manchester. His dtbutin 
London was at the Haymarket on 21 Aug. 
1838 as Oharles Surface. At Oovent Gar¬ 
den he appeared, about 1841, as Captain Ab¬ 
solute, and at Drury Lane as Wildrake iu 
the ‘Love Chase.’ With Charles Kean 
[q. V.] at the Princess’s ho was, on 18 Sept. 
1852, the original Rouble iu Boucioamt’s 
‘ Frima Donna,’ and made a great success as 
Ghdteau llenaud in the ' Corsican Brothers.’ 
With Kean he played J ohn of Gaunt in 


‘Richard II,’ Edmund in ‘ Lear,’Gratiano, 
and Lord Trinket in the ‘Jealous Wife. 
On 80 ,Tune I860 he was, at the Lyceum, 
the Marquis of Saint Evrdmont in ‘ATale 
of Two OitieB,'and at DruryLaneon 17 Oct, 
1864 was Uloten to Miss Fauoit’s Imogen. 
He was Flutter in the ‘Belle’s Stratagem’ 
on 8 Oct, 1866 at the St. James’s, where ^ 
was on 6 Nov. the first John Leigh in 
‘Hunted Down, or Two Lives of John 
Leigh,’ In two Lyceum revivals of ‘Romeo 
and Juliet ’ he wasMeroutio. Qnl2 Aug. 1868 
he was, at the Princess’s, the origdnal Bel¬ 
lingham in Boucicnult’s’ After Dawc.’ Other 
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■^n whicli lie ms seen -were Benedick, 
Faulconkridge, liralvolio,Touchstone, 
Sto, EoderigoT Henry YIII, Young 
SvT Sir Brilliant Fashion, Goldfinch, 
Tnw Lapkin, Bob Acres, Dazzle, Mutter, 
nniLySinWi, Megrim in ‘Blue Devils,* 
GhSm'Hamlet,* MyLord Duke in ‘High 
Life bslotr Stairs,’ Jeremy Diddler, and 
Puff. After a long absence from the stage, 
itcupied with teaching elocution at the 
Borri Academy of Music, he reappeared at 
S/Lveeum in April 1879 as Colonel Damas 
m Sir Henry Irving’s revival of the ‘Lady 

rf LyonS’’ 

IS Marine Square, Brighton, and was buried 
jtBromptoii cemetery onthel7lh. Lacy 
Tfas a respectable light comedian, but failed 
IB an exponent of old men and was a 
ffBtched Sir Anthony Absolute. D e was n 
ftmifiar figure at the Garrick Club, which 
offM a portrait of him in oils, and was 
almost to the last a man of mioh vivacity, 
and of quaint, clever, unbridled, and cha- 
tactoristio speech. lie man-ied Miss Taylor, 
an actress [see Laot, IlAimimTE DcBOiun]. 

[Personal knoulodga j Clark Eus'-pirb Eopro- 
Mtatira Actors (supploinoiit) j Dibdin’s Ertin- 
bnrgli Stags; Pnscoo’s Dramatic List; iScott 
and Howard's Blanchard; Ilollingshead's Gaiety 
Chionieles; Era, 17 Deo. 1898; Cole’s Life of 
Charles Kean; Era Almiinaok, and _ Sunday 
Times, various years; private information.] 

J. if. 

LAFONTAINE, Sm LOUIS IIYPO- 
LETE, &st baronet (1807--18C4'), Canadian 
statesman, horn at Bouclierville, in the 
county of Ohnmbly, Lower Canada, in Oc- 
tote 1^7, was the tliird son of Antoine 
.\Iddaid Lafontaine, a farmer of that ueigb- 
honrhood, by his wife Mario J. Fontaine 
Bienvenu, and the grandson of Antoino M4- 
daid Lafontaine, meinhcv of the legislative 
assembly of Lower Canada. Ho was edu¬ 
cated at Montreal, and after a course of five 
years proceeded to study law, entering the 
office of Denis Benjamin Vigor [q. v.] Ilis 
political reputation was considerable while 
he was yet a clerk, and after iiis call to the 
har he quirkly acquired a largo practice 
among_ the French Canadians. He joined 
Yigst in organising the national movement 
iathe district of Montreal, and was returned 
to the legislative assembly of Lower Canada 
at the general elootion of 1880 for the county 
d Terrebonne, for which he continued*to 
sit until 1887. He was at first a follower 
of Louis Joseph Fapiiicau [q. v.], whom he 
vigorously urged on in his resist anoo to the 
home government. In a year or two, how¬ 
ever, he developed from the follower to the 
rival of Papineau, from whom eventually he 


became completely estranged. "While PapL 
neaii was associated with t)i& parti prStre, 
Lafontaine led that of la jeune Franee, and 
was regarded by tbs orthodox as little 
better than an infidel. Although he in¬ 
dulged in unmeasured opposition to govern¬ 
ment, he saw the outbreak of the rebellion 
of 1837 with feelings of consternation, being 
convinced that the resources of the insnr- 
genls were quite inadequate. The govern¬ 
ment, however, mindful of his incendiary 
language on former occasions, issued a 
warrant against him for high treason. La- 
fontaine escaped to England and thence 
to France. He was able to establish his in¬ 
nocence, and returned to Canada in May 
1838, lie was imprisoned on 7 Nov. 1838, 
during the hoslilo expeditions of Hohert 
Nelson [see Nm-soir, w oirnEn] from the 
United States, hut was released from lack of 
evidence. 

After the suppression of the rebellion La- 
fontaiue found the leadership of the parti 
pritre vacant owing to Papineau’s exile. He 
conciliated the priesta and assumed the 
position. On Papiiioau’s return in 1847 he 
found his place filled and was compelled to 
become the head of the more extreme party 
which Lafoiitaiiio had formerly directed. 
Lafontaine opposed tho union of Upper and 
Lower Oannda in 1840. On 21 Sept. 18J1, 
after contesting Terrebonne vnisuccessfully, 
he was retnrnod to the parliament of the 
united provinces for the fourth riding of 
York, a county in Upper Canada, chiefly 
through the inetrumontality of Ilobcrt Bald¬ 
win [q. V. Snppl,] He was ol once recognised 
as the leader of the French Canadians in the 
new assembly, and eoiiyin 1843 declined 
an oiler of the solicitor-genernlehip of Lower 
Canada from the governor-general, Charles 
Edward Poulett Thomson, Baron Syden¬ 
ham [q. V.], made to him on the condition 
that he should support the governor’s policy. 
In September 1843, at the instance of 
Sydenham’s successor. Sir Charles Bagot 
[q. V. SuppL], ho joined Baldwin in forming 
the first Baldwin-Lafontaine administration, 
in which he held the portfolio of attorney- 
general for the lower province. During ins 
term of oiHce he obtained a cessation of pro¬ 
ceedings against the political offenders of 
1837, including Papineau. The ministry 
resigned on 28 Nov. 1843 in consequence ol 
a dilieronce with Bagot's successor, Sir 
Charles Theophilus Metcalfe (afterwards 
Baron Metcaltb) [q. v.], with regard to the 
control of the nomination of government 
officials. In November 1844 Lafontaine was 
returned for Terrebonne, which he repre¬ 
sented during the whole period of his oppo- 

8p3 
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Bition. In March 1848, after a storuij 
election in which several persons wore killed, 
he was returned for the city of Montreal, 
which he represented during the remainder 
of his public life. 

In March 1848 the reform party triumphed 
at the general election, and Baldwin and La¬ 
fontaine again took olhce, Lafontaine as 
premier and attorney-general for Lower 
Canada. In Janua^ 1849 he passed an 
amnesty bill, and in February he introduced 
the famous rebellion losses bill, which was 
intended to compensate innocent sufferers in 
1837. This bill was bitterly resented both 
in Canada and England, because it was 
feared that it would benefit disloyal French 
Canadians, and it gave rise to the most 
extraordinary scenes of riot in Montreal 
[see Bnuon, Jauss, eighth EAnt, of Elgin]. 
Lafontaine’s house was partly burnt down 
and he himself on more than one occasion 
exposed to imminent peril. In consequence 
of the disorder the seat of government was 
permanently removed from Montreal. In 
the meantime Lafontaine felt that he was 
growing out of sympathy with the younger 
reformers. The temper of his mjnd was 
naturally aristocratic and conservative. The 
movement which he had led had been na¬ 
tional, and when questions of class interest 
became of importance he found himself out 
of accord with his former supporters. He 
was opposed to the secularisation of tho 
clergy reserves in Upper Canada and the 
abolition of the seigneural tenure in the 
lower province, both of them measures 
steadily demanded by a large section of the 
reform party. In consequence he retired 
from political life towards the close of 1861. 
On 13 Aug. 1863 he was nominated chief 
justice of Lower Canada in succession to Sir 
James Stuart [q. v.], and on S8 Aug. 1864 
he was created a baronet. He continued to 
hold the office of chief-justice until his death 
at Montreal on 2U Feb. 1831. lie was twice 
married: first, on 9 .July 1831, to Adole, 
dau^ter of Amable Bertuelot, an advocate 
at Quebec. She died without issue on 
27 May 1869, and he married secondly, on 
30 Jan. 1861, Jane Morrison, a widow of 
Montreal. iJy her he had an only surviving 
son, Louis Hypolite, on whose death, in 1837, 
the baronetey Decame extinct, 1 

[Burke's Peerage, 1900; Dent’s Canadian 
Portrait Callery, 'Toronto, 1881, iii. 104-8 
(with portrait); David’s Biographies ot Por¬ 
traits, Montreal, 1876, pp. 96-113 (with por¬ 
trait) ; David’s Union des deux Canadas, Mont¬ 
real, 1898; Morgan’s Sketches of Celebrated 
Canadians, Quebec, 1862, pp. 417-9; David's 
Fatriotes de 1837-1838, Montreal, 1886, pp. 
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Dent’s Last Forty Years, Toronto, 1881 
Life and Corresp. of Lord Metcalfe 18 
329-426 ; Hineks’s Eeminiaconc^ ’Ciji’ 
1884; Hincks's Lecture on the Political HiS 
of Canada between 1840 and 185^^ 
1877; B.baud’s Panthion Canadien, & 


_ LAING, SAMUEL (1812-1897), poU. 
ticinn, author, and chairman of the Lon^j 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway, -mJ 
born in Edinburgh on 12 Deo. 1812. He was 
son of Samuel Laing [q. v.], author of ‘ Tonis' 
in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, who was 
younger brother of Malcolm Laing [q. yi 
; the historian of Scotland. Laing was edlil 

oatedatHoughton-le-Springgrammarscliool 

and privately by Richord Wilson, a felbw 
of St. John’s, Cambridge. He entered that 
college as a pensioner on 6 July 1827, gta. 
dimlcd B.A. as second wrangler m 1831, and 
was also second Smith's prizeman. He was 
elected a fellow of St. John’s on 17 March 
1831, and remained for a time in Cambridge 
as a mathematical coach. He was admitted 
a student of Lincoln’s Inn on 10 Nov, 1M2, 
and was caUod to the bar on 9 June 1837, 
Shortly after his call he was appointed private 
secretary to Henry Labouchere, afterward 
Lord Taunton [q. v.], then president of the 
board of trade. Upon the formation of the rail¬ 
way department of that office in 1842 he was 
appointed secretary, and thenceforth dislin- 
guishcd himself as an authority uponrailways 
under snocessive presidents of the board of 
trade. In 1844 he published the results of 
his experience in ‘ A Report on British and 
Foreign Railways,’ and gave much valuable 
evidence before a committee of the House 
of Commons on railways. To his suggestion 
the public are mainly indebted for the con¬ 
venience of ‘parliamcnta^’ trains at the rate 
of one penny per mile. In 1846 Laing was 
appointed a member of the railway com¬ 
mission, xjresided over by Lord Dalhouaie, 
and drew up tbe chief reports on the railway 
schemes of that period. Had his recom¬ 
mendations boon followed, much of the com¬ 
mercial crisis of 1816 would, as he after¬ 
wards proved, have been averted. The report 
of the commission having been leieeted by 
parliament, the commission was dissolved, 
and Laing, resigning his post at the board of 
trade, returnea to his practice at the bar. 
In 1848 he accepted the post of chairman 
and managing director of the London, Brigh¬ 
ton, and South Coast Railway, and under nia 
administration the passenger traffic of the 
line was in five years nearly doubled, lu 
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ias^ became cliairnian of the Cryalal it. Ilia confidence was more than shared by 
iunce Company, from which he retired in a number of London stochbrokers who lived 
S'? os well as from the chairmanship of down the lino, and knew, or thought they 
tiiiiKhton line. In July 1863 ho was knew, a great deal about it. Henco the 
* mined to parliament in tho liberal interest enormous amount of speculation that took 
' fi the Wick district, which he represented place for a long period m Brighton Deferred 
atill857 (when he lost his seat for op- Stock _(‘Brighton A’s’). ‘When speculative 
minff British intervention in China). He operations for the rise turned out well, their 
^T^elected in April 1859, and was finaneial authors naturally regarded the management 
^ tary to the treasury from the following of the line with approval f but when they 
j 0 October 1880. In that month did not, Laing came in for moro than a fan 
he was appointed to the important post of share pf abuse. He was connacled with two 
financial minister in India, on the council of otherimportant companies in which his Icnow- 
thcovernor-general, to replace James Wil- lodge of railways was useful. These were 
a)nfl806-1860) [q. v.l,who had died within the Railway Share Trust and the Railway 
. Tear of taking up this newly created and Debenture Trust, which, as chairman, ho 
IncrativE office [see FnuiiE, Sib Babtle]. conducted with a much greater degree of 
'Ifhen ffi'st aslcod to go to India, Laing said prudence than become common as enterpiisee 
toPobnerston,' You want me to go to India of this kind multiplied, 
to doctor a sick budget with a delicit of six It was not until be had turned seventy 
Billions; that is a question of military re- and retired from parliament that Laing come 
duction, and the possibility of military re- before the public prominontly as an author, 
dnetion depends on poaco. Tell me candidly Ilia ‘ Modern Science and Modem Thought ’ 
nkt you think of the nrospocls of peace, appeared in 1886 and was very widely iced, 
list I may regulate my financial policy ac- being in fact on admirable popular emosition 
aaingly.' Palmerston replied^, ‘I do not of tho speculations of Darwm, Huxley, and 
trust the men at the Tuillenes an inch Spencer, and the incompatibility of the data 
/artier than I can seo him; but for tho next of modern science and ‘ revealed religion.’ 
two or three years, which is enough for your A supplemental chapter to the third emtion 
piiraosB, I think wo are fairly safe of peace; (1880) contained a fairly crushing reply to 
tkwore go in for raduotioii.’ Gladstone’s defence of the hook of Genesis. 

Haring effected the objects of bis mission It was followed by ‘ A Modem Zoroastrian,' 
upon the linos laid down with such con- 1887, ‘Problems of the Future, and other 
mioaous ability by "WHeon, Laing was again Essays,’ 1889, ‘ The Antiqiiity of Man/1891, 
efected M.P. for "Wick in July 1866. Ho and ‘ Human Origins,’ 1892, all written in a 
vas rejected for that constituency in 1868, similar easy and interesting style. Without 
tat was returned for Orkney and Shetland possessing in Ihomsclves any g^eat scientidc 
is 1873, and sat without interruption until valuc^ these works showed Laing’s reading, 
ta retired from parliament in 1886. 'Though especially in anthropology, to have been ex- 
8 staunch liberal, he was opposed to what tromely wide, and _ furnished people with 
ta eonsidered the ant i-impcrialist leanings general ideas onsubjeotsofimportancowhich, 
o/Gledstone; ho published in 1884 a careful rf discussed in a less attractive form, would 
aidmoderate indictment of what would now probaby have passed unheeded, 
ta called Little Englandism in ‘ England’s Laing died, aged 86, at Eoekhills, Syden- 
Fotaign Policy.’ ham Hill, on 6 Aug. 1897, and was buried 

In 1867 Laing was reappointed chairman on 10 Aug. in the extramural cemetery, 
of the London, Brighton, and South Coast Brighton. lie married in 1841 Mtti 7 ,daugh- 
Ihilway (a post which he hold down to 1894), ter of Captain Cowan, E.N,, and left two 
aid his position as a railway magnate intro- sons and three daughters, His personalty 
diced bmi to the city. Laiug’s connections was sworn at 94,6437, {Mailway Titnea, 
with the financial world were not unimpor- 18 Sept. 1897). 

tant. During his tenure of the choir at tho Laiuj/’s writbgs ore remarkable as the 
hoard of the London, Brighton, and South relaxations of a man who had spent over half 
Coast Railway, that company gradually be- a century almost exclusively immersed in 
came highly prosperous, and he contributed affairs. He never attained to quite the same 
to the result not only by his business co- thoroughness and grip of his subject as his 
pacity, but by his skill in choosir^ and sup- father, but be had much the same gift of 
porting good suWdinates. Eoting the lucid exposition, and the same freedom from 
constantgrowthof Brighton and other south- self-consciousness or affectation. Besides the 
coast towns, he was one of the earliest to works already mentionodandsomepamphlets 
diacetn that the lino had a great future before 'Samuel Laing the younger’ puhlisbed ! 
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1, 'India and Ohina;’ England’s Mission in. 
the East, 1863. A luminous forecast of pro¬ 
babilities in the Far East. 2. ‘ Prehistoric 
Eemains of Caithness.’ With notes on the 
human remains by T. H. Huxley, 1866. 
3. ‘ A Sporting Quixote,’ 1886, an agreeable 
if somewhat amateurish fantasia in the form 
of a novel (of. Aihmemm, 1886, i. 650). 

[The Eagle, December 1897; Times, 7 and 
11 Aug. 1897; Men of the Time, 13th edit. ; 
Railway Review, 13 Aug. 1897; Railway Times, 
18 Sept. 1897; Gu.irdian, 12 Aug. 1897; Alli- 
bone's Diet, of Engl. Lit.; Laing’s Works.] 

T. S. 

LAKE, WILLIAM CHARLES (1817- 
1897), dean of Durham, bom in London on 
9 Jan. 1817, was the eldest son of Captain 
Charles Lake of the Scots fusilier guards. 
Educated at Rugby under Dr. Arnold, he 
became the lifelong friend of his school¬ 
fellow, Arthur Penrliyn Stanley [q. v.] 
l^om Rugby he went to Oxford as scholar of 
Balliol in November ISS-t, and was a fellow- 
pupil under Archibald OaiMboll (afterwards 
archbishop) Tait of Sir Benjamin Brodle, 
Edward Sleyrick Qoulbum, and Beiuamin 
Jowett. In 1838 Lake was elected fellow of 
his college at the same time as Jowett, and 
became tutor four years later. In 1862-3 he 
was senior proctor in the university. He 
acted with the moderate parry who opposed 
the action taken against William George 
Ward [q. v.], and against the proposal that 
the vice-chancellor should have power to 
impose a certain form which a member of the 
university should be required to use in sub¬ 
scribing the articles. lie became very inti¬ 
mate with Tail, with whom ho generally 
spent his long vacation travelling on the 
continent, and was one of the first who urged 
him to stand for the head-mastership of 
Rugby. Lake himself had been an unsuc¬ 
cessful candidate in 1849 when Goulbum 
was elected. He had taken orders in 1812, 
and in 1858 he left Oxford to become rector 
of Huntspill in Somerset. Two years later 
he was named prebendary of Wells. Mean¬ 
while Lake’s linguistic abilities had led to 
his appointment by Lord Fanmure as a mem¬ 
ber of the commission of 1866 to report on 
military education on the continent. He had 
won the prize at Oxford in 1840 for his Latin 
essay on the Roman army as an obstacle to 
civil liberty. He also served on the New¬ 
castle commission of 1868 to inquire into 
popular education, and on the royal commis¬ 
sion upon military education of 1868. On 
0 Aug. 1860 Lake was nominated by Glad¬ 
stone for the deanery of Durham. lu I'^Sl 
ho was a member of the ecclesiastical court’s 
commission, His theological position was 


that of a moderate high ohurcbm»n -Ti" 
1880 he joined Dean ChurTa JXs 
endeavouring to induce Gladstone anl 

Archbishop Tait to brmg forward leglsC 

modifying the Public Worship Regnlatloa 

During Lake’s decanate Durham Cath»dr ] 
was restored. He exercised an important in 
fluence over Durham University of which h 
was warden, and education in the north a- 
England generally owed much to his effort.' 
The foundation of the CoUege of Science « 
Newcastle m 1871 was very largely his woi“ 
He resigned the deanery, owing to failin, 
health, in 189 1 , and went to live at Torqnai' 
There he died suddenly on 8 Deo. 1897,' fli 
married, in June 1881, Miss KatherineGlai 
stone, a niece of the premier, who survivel 
him. 


Lake published nothing separately but a 
few sermons and a pamphlet, ‘Thelnspiia- 
lion of Scripture and Eternal Punishment 
with a preface on the Oxford Declaration and 
on F. D. Mau rice's Letter to the Bishop of Lon¬ 
don,’ 186 1. But he contributed to the 'Life' 
of his friend Tail some highly interesting 
recollections, and especially a valuable pii? 
turo of the independent position he held at 
Oxford, and an account from intimate know- 
ledge of his life as head of Rugby, bishop of 
London, and primato. Lake also supplied to 
Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s ' W. G. Ward iid the 

O. xford Mo vement' (1880) some reminiscences 
of Ward, who was for some time his mathe¬ 
matical tutor at Balliol and exercised some 
influence over his tone of thought, 

[Men of the Time, 13th edit,; Times, 0-U 
Doc. 1897; Guardian, 16 Dec. 1897; lU, Loni 
News, 18 Deo. 1807 (with portrait); BenLn 
aud Davidson’s Life of Tait, i. 102-9, 111, lid, 
137-40, ii. 003-7; Prothero's Life of Dean 
Stanley, i. 47, 87, 187, 212 ; Life and Letters of 
Doan Church, pp. 266, 278, 283-4; Ward’s 
W. G, Ward and the Oxford Movement, pp. 
100-2, 110, and appendix; Abbott and Osmp- 
bell's Life of Jowett, i, 97; Brit, Mus. Oat,; 

P. Arnold’s Our Bishops and Deans, ii, 31U. 
Letters from Dr. Arnold to Lake between 1836 
and 1840 are in Stanley’s Life of Arnold.] 

G. Lb G. N. 


LAMBERT, Sib JOHN (1772-1847), 
general, was the son of Captain Robert 
Alexander Lambert, R.N. (second son of 
Su' John Lambert, second baronet), by 
Catherine, daughter of Thomas Byndloss_ of 
Jamaica. He was commissioned as ensign 
in the Ist foot guards on 27 Jan. 1791, and 
promoted lieutenant and captain on 9 Oct. 
1703. He served at the sieges of Valp- 
ciennes and Dunkirk, and was in the action 
of Lincelles in 1793. He was adjutant of 


.iTthirabttttalion campaien of 1/94, 
-ffvcd witli it in Ireland during tUo reballLoa 
f J798 and in the expedilLou to Holland 
1709 Ha was promoted captain and 
Itenait-oolonel on 14 May 1801. He 
«.ned in Portugal and Spain in 1808, and 
' present at Oorunna, and ha commanded 
tbelight companies of the pmrda in the Wal- 
oherm espedition of 1800. lie boeame 
Mloaelinthe army on 25 July 1810, and 
tmbarlied for Cadiz in command of the third 
tjtt flinn on 30 Mw 1811. In January 1812 
Le was sent to Oarthagena with two bat- 
tihonfl. He remained there throe montha, 
ami in October he joined Wellington’s army 
at Salamanca. 

On 4 June 1813 he was promoted major- 
wnetal, and was appointed to a brigade of 
sixth division. lie commanded it at 
tliebatUes of the Nivelle, Nive, Ortliea, and 
Toalonse, and was specially mentioned in 
despatches for the Kivellc and Toulouse 
(13 Nov. 1813,12 Aiiril 1814). lie received 
tha thanks of parliament and tho gold cross, 
and was made K.O.B. on 2 Jan. 1816. 
Having been sent to America, he joined the 
mmy under Sir Edward Pakenham [q. v.] 
below New Orleans on 6 Jan. 1816, with 
the 7th and 48rd regiments. _ In tlie unsue- 
cejsfal attack on the American intrenoh- 
meats, made two days afterwards, he com¬ 
manded the reserve. Pakenh/im being 
billed, and General Gibhs morlnlly wounded, 
tbs cmef command devolved on Lambert. 
Hs decided not to renew tbe attack, with¬ 
drew the troops which had been sent across 
the Mississippi^ and retreating on the 18tli, 
le-emhorkedhis force on the 27th(jAiiiiS,ii. 
61^7; PoBim^ i. 808). It proceeded to 
the bay of Mobile, where Fort JBowyer waa 
taW on 12 Feb., and next day news 
urived that peace had been signed. 

Lambert returned to Europe in time to 
command tho tenth brigade of British in- 
flmtiy at Waterloo. The brigade joined the 
arm from Ghent only on the morning of 
18 June, and was at first posted in reserve 
at Mont St. Jean. After 8 n.it. it was 
moved up to the front line to support the 
fifth (Pieton’s) division, and one of its regi¬ 
ments, the 27th, which had to be kept in 
eqwe near La Haye Sainte, losttwo-tnirds 
of its men, a heavier loss tlian that of any 
other regiment {Wellington Deapatehea, 
Supplementary, x, 637; Waterloo Letters, 
pp. 891-402). Lambert was mentioned in 
Wellingtou’s despatch, and received tbe 
thanks of parliament, the order of St. 
Vladimir of Enssia (Srd class), and that 
of Maximilian Joseph of Bavaria (com¬ 
mander), Ho commanded the eighth in¬ 


fantry brigade in tbe army of occupation in 
France. 

He was promoted lieutenant-general on 

27 May 1826, and general on 23 Nov. 1841, 
He was given the colonelcy of the 10th re¬ 
giment on 18 Jan. 1824, and the G.C.B. on 
19 July 1838. He died at Weston House, 
Thames Dittoii, on 14 Sopt. 1847, aged 70. 
In 1816 he married a daughter of John 
Morant of Brocklehurst Park, New Forest, 

[Gent Mag. 1817, li. 639; Burke's Peerage; 
llamiltou's Gi'cnadier Guards; Eoyal Military 
Calendar, iii, 307 ; Wollington's Bssputchos; 
Siborne’s Waterloo letters; James’s Military 
Occurrsnees of the War betireen Great Britain 
and America, li. 370-D4, 543-7; Porter’s Boyal 
Engineers.] E. M. 1. 

LAMIN'GTON", Baaow, [See C’ocheajte- 
BAILlII),Al,EIAifDEKDDirBASROS3W’'lSIUET, 
1816-1890.] 

LAWES, Sib JOHN BENNET, first 
baronet (1814-1900), agriculturist, was tho 
only son of John Bennet Lawes (t?. 1822), 
lord of tho manor of Eothomsted, near St. 
Albans, Hertfordshire, and his wife Marianne, 
daughter of John Sherman of Drayton, co. 
Oxford. He was born at Eothamsted on 

28 Dec. 1814. He was educated at Eton and 
Braaenoso College, Oxford, where he matri¬ 
culated on 14 March 1838; but, as he said in 
an autobiographical note contributed to the 
‘ Agi'iciiltural Gazette’for 3 Jan. 1888 (p. 
13), ‘in his days Eton ond Oxford were not 
of much assistance to those whose tastes 
were scientific rather than dossical, and 
consequently his early pursuits were of a 
most desultory character,’ He left Oxford 
without a degree. From his earliest years, 
however, he 'had a taste for chemistry,’ and 
he described how at the age of twenty he 
had ' one of the best bedrooms in the house 
fitted up with stores, retorts, and all the 
apparatus uecessory for chemical research.' 
At this period his attention was chiefly di¬ 
rected to ‘ the composition of drugs, and he 
almost knew the Pharmacopoeia by heart;’ 
he also spent some time in the laboratory o{ 
Anthony Todd Thomson [q, v.]ot University 
College, Loudon. 

Lawes entered into possession of the 
fiimily estate in 1834 on coming of age, and 
made experiments with growing plants (such 
as poppy, hemlock, colchicum, belladonna) 

_i.f.i. _I ____! ..r J__ 


Ho says, howevei', that 'for three or font 
years he does not remember any oonnection 
between agriculture and ohemistiy crossing 
his mind; but the remark of a gentleman. 
Lord Dacre, who farmed near him, who 
pointed out that in one farm bones 
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invaluable for the turnip crop, and on 
another farm they ■were useless, attracted 
his attention a good deal.’ The investigations 
which Lawes made to discover the reason 
for this may fairly bo regarded as the germ 
of the Bothamsted experiments, which sub¬ 
sequently became world-famous. 

Observing the beneficial results upon his 
o-wn turnip crops at Bothamsted by dressing 
them ■with bones dissolved in sulphuric acid, 

Lawes took out in ISfS a patent, in which 
ho showed how apatite and coprolite and 
other mineral or fossil phosphates might be 
converted into a potent manure by treatment 
with sulphuric acid. He thus laid the 
foundation for what speedily became and 
stillremoinsa very important industry, and he 
was indeed the pioneer of the now very 
large agricultural manure trade. The first 
factory for the manufacture of mineral 
superphosphate was started by Lawes at j 
Deptford in 1843; he built a second and 
much larger factory at Barking Greek in 

1867 (see historical description by J. 0. „ ,__ 

Morton in Agrk. Gazette, 2 Jan. 1888, p. 8). joint names of himself and Dr. Gilbert. A 
He sold the manure business to a company Ml list of these is contained in the ‘ Memo- 
in 1872 j but he had at that time embarked randa of the Origin, Plan, and TIpbuU o of 
in other branches of chemical manufacture the Field and other Experiments ... at 
(citric and tartaric aoid),_ and remained Bothamsted,’ now issued annually by the 
actively engaged in business in London up to Lawes Agricultural Trust Committee. The 
the time of his death. ‘Journal of the Highland and Agrichitural 

But * all the time he was acoumulating a Society of Scotland ’ for 1895 contains a 
fortune by business in London, he was at summary (364 pages), by Sir John Lawes 
home spending a fortune in laborious scien- and Sir Henry Gilbert themselves, of several 
tifle agricultural investigations ’ (B. War- series of the experiments, with photographic 
inglon, F.B.S., in Agrie. Gazette, 17 Sept, portraits of botn authors, and a vie-w of the 
1900, p. 180). In 1843 he started on a manor house. 

regular basis the Bothamsted agricultural This did not, however, exhaust Lawes's 
experiment station; and in June of that litera^ activity, for he was occasionally 
year called to his aid, as coadjutor and prevailed on to lecture in public to farmers’ 
technical adviser,Dr. (afterwards Sir) Joseph clubs, and a lengthy letter by him, estimating 
Henry Gilbert. Together Lawes and Dr. the produce 0 ? the wheat crop in the 
Gilbert instituted and carried out a vast United Kingdom, was an annual feature of 
number of experiments of enormous benefit the ‘Times’ nowspoper in every autumn 
to the agricultural community at large, from 1863 to 1899. He would onen moie- 
the details of which were recorded in the over 'write short pithy practical papers for 
‘ Philosophical Transactions of the Boyal the agricultural press on various phases of 
Society,’the Journalsofthe OhemicalSociety the Bothamsted experiments, or expressing 
and of the Boyal AgricultntEd Society, and in terse and forcible language his own views 
other publications. Two main lines of in- on some agricultural question of the day. 

S were followed—^the one relating to The unique feature of Bothamsted—which 

9 , the other to animals. In the former is now the oldest experiment station in the 
cose the method of procedure is described in world—is the long unbroken continuity of 
the official ‘Memoranda’ in which it was the investigations. To provide for thm 
shown how endeavours hod been made ‘ to permanent continuance, Lawes constituted 
grow some of the most important crops of by deed, dated 14 Feb. 1889, three trustee, 
rotation, each separately, year after year, for to whom he leased the laboratory and certain 
many years in succession on the same land, lands at Bothamsted for ninety-nine years 
without manure, with farmyard manure, and at a peppercorn rent, and conveyed to such 
with a great variety of chemical manures, trustees the sum of 100,0007. as an endow- 
the same description of manure being as a { ment fund. Under that deed a ‘Lawes 


rule applied yeai- after year on thT^ 
plot. Experiments on an actual coS 
of rotation without manure and with Vf 
ferent manures were also made-’ wliZ 
barley, oats, beans, clover and other lem™-' 
nous plants, turnips, sugar beet, mauBdl' 
potatoes, and grass crops havmg been 
experimented on. The main objectVth! 
experiments on animals (commenced k 
1847) was to nscortain how they could k 
most economically fed for human consume 

tion; but incidentally information of eteS 

value was obtained towards the solution of 
such problems as the sources in the food 
consumed of the fat produced in the anirng ] 
body, the characteristic demands of tho 
animal body (for nitrogenous or non-nitro- 
genous constituents of food), in the exei- 
ciso of muscular power, and the comparative 
oharaoters of animal and vegetable food in 
human dietaries. 

In all 132 separate papers or reports on 
the Bothamsted experiments were published 
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was created, which_ is 
X administered by a comimUeo of nine 
«tsoii 3 , four nominated by the fiOTal Society, 
wo bv the Koyal Agrionltursl Society, and 
eeachby the Chemical and Liunean So- 
"vties the ninth trustee being the owner of 
(tathamsted at the time (Journal S^al 
jme. Soo. 1896, pp. 324-82). 

The experiments which he was conducting 
j IJothamsted early brought Lawes into 
Jaroinence. He joined the Royal Agri- 
ytnral Society m 1846, and became one of 
Sb governing body on 22 May 1848, retain¬ 
ing bis seat on the council for the unpre¬ 
cedented period of over fifty- two years. He 
a vice-president in 1878, and a trustee 
^891, and was olfored the presidency in 
1893 (the year of the jubilee of the liot- 
Ii i..n.iw1 experiments), though he then felt 
unequal, through advancing years and in¬ 
creasing deafness, to accept the post. In 
1864 he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society, and received the society’s royal 
aedol (with Dr. Gilbert) in 1807. In 1804 
he also received (again with l)r. Gilbert) the 
Albert gold medal of the Society of Arts, 
la 1877 he beeamo LL.D. of Edinburgh, in 
MSD.O.L. of Oxford, and in 1894 So.D. 
of Cambridge, and on 19 May 1882 he was 
created a baronet. 

Lawes acted on a great variety of oom- 
aiissioDS and committees, including the royal 
eommission on the sewage of towns, and hie 
idvice was in constant demand on every 
rariety of agricultural subjects. Rotham- 
ited was for many years betore his death a 
place of pilgrimage for men of scionco from 
eU countries, students, farmers, and all in¬ 
terested in a^icultural research. The earliest 
hboiatory (an old barn) was replaced in 
lffi6 by a new atruoturo—still in use-^ 
which was erected by subscribers as a testi¬ 
monial to Lawes’s services in behalf of British 


agriculture; it was presented to him with 
s direr candelabrum at a public meeting at 
Bothamsted on 19 July 1806 (Agrk, Gazette, 
31Julyl855,p.491; forLawes’sspocchonthat 
occasion see Journal E,A,S.K 1900, p. 619). 

In 1803, when the Rothamsted experi¬ 
ments had been conducted for a period of 
fifty years, Lawes was presented by public 
Buhsciiption with his portrait, by Mr. Hubert 
Hnkomer, R.A., a huge mououthic boulder 
hdng at the same time set up in front of the 
laboratory, with an inscription that it was 
‘to commemorate the completion of fifty 
jem of continuous experiments (the first of 
thsir Mnd) in agriculture conducted at 
Hothamsted by Sir John Bennet Lawes and 
Joseph Henry Gilbert, A.J). mdcooxoiii.' 
Edward VII, then prince of Wales, placed 


himself at the head of the movement for com- 
memorating the Rothamsted jubilee, and 
signed the address presented by Hie sub¬ 
scribers, which spoke of Lawes as ‘ one of 
the most disinterested as well as the most 
scientific of our public benefactors.’ The 
portrait, granite memorial, and addresses 
from learned societies, both British and 
foreign, with which Lawes was connected, 
were presented at a public ceTemouial at 
Rothamsted on 29 Jnfy 1803, over which 
Mr. Herbert Gardner, M.P. (afterwards Lord 
Burghclere), then minister for agriculture, 
presided. 

Lawes was below the middle stature, and 
was careless in matters of dress; but his 
rugged and striking face at once commanded 
attention, and Ms exposition of his experi¬ 
ments to an appreciative listener was most 
telling and instructive, lie was fond of 
deoF-Btalkiug and salmon-fishing, and until 
1895 went regularly to Scotland for pur¬ 
poses of eport, though his greatest enjoy¬ 
ment was 111 his faming experiments. Ha 
found time, however, to interest himself in 
a very practical manner in the welfare of 
the villagers and labourers at Harpenden, 
near Rothamsted, starting in 1852 allotment 
mrdens for them, end increasing the num- 
W from time to time, so that they now 
number 834 (see ‘Allotmeuta end Small 
Boldings’ in Journal M,A.B.B. 1892, pp. 
451-2). Erom tho beginning be gave prises 
for the best gardens, and in 1857 he built for 
the allotment holders a clubhouse, managed 
entirely by thomselvcs (ibid. 1877, pp. 387- 
393). Atlompts at supplying tho various 
wants of the labourers at wholesale prices, 
on a co-operative system, commenced in 
1^9, and ulioilos Dickens wrote for the first 
number of ‘ All the Year Round’ (SO April 
186^ an article entitled 'A Poor man and 
his Beer,’ in which the relations of Lawes 
(who is called in the article ‘ Eriar Bacon ’) 
and his labourers are described. The Pig 
Oliih and the Flour Club, started by Lawes, 
and the Harpenden Labourers’ Store Society 
(snbscguently formed), failed after a time 
for want of support from the members, hut 
the clubhouse still o.xists and is a perma^ 
nont success, In 1866 Lawes started a sav¬ 
ings hank, giving five per cent, interest on 
deposits; and as he found after a time that 
if the bonk were to prosper he must receive 
tho money himself, it became his custom to 
spend an hour every Saturday evening in 
this work, which continued until the general 
introduction of post-office savings banlta. 

Lawes died on 81 Aug, 1900, and was 
buried at Harpenden in the presence of a 
large and representative assemblage of agri- 
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culturists on 4 Sept. 1900. The portrait by 
Mr. Ilerkomer, painted by sabsoriptiou in 
1893, hangs at Eothamsted. A reproduction 
of it appears in the 'Journal of the Iloyal 
Agrioultural Society’ for SO Sept. 1900, 
with a memoir. Lawes married, on 28 Dec. 
1842, Caroline, daughter of Andrew Foun¬ 
tains of Worford Uall, Norfolk, and by her, 
who died in 1S95, loft issue one daughter 
and one son, Charles Bennett (6, 1843), who 
succeeded to the baronetcy. 

[Journal Boyal Agric, Soo. 1900, pp. 611-24 
(memoir, with portrait), and earlier yola. quoted 
abore; Agricultural Gazette, 2 Jan. ISSS, p. 13 
(autobiographical note of his earlier years); 
Transactions Highland and Agricultural Society, 
1896 (portrait, and summary of experiments); 
Beminisconces of Sir John Lawes (three articles 
in Agricultural Gazette for 17 and 24 Sept, and 
8 Got. 1900, by B, Warington, F.B.S., a for¬ 
mer assistant in the Bothamsted labonitory). 
Iiawes and his experiments are constantly re¬ 
ferred to in the ngricnltural literature ot tho 
second half of the nineteenth century.] 

JE. 0-B. 

LAYABD, Sib AUSTEN HENRY 
(1817-1894), excavator of Nineveh and poli¬ 
tician, bom in Paris on 6 March 1817, of 
Huguenot descent, was son of Henry Peter 
John Layard, of the Ceylon Civil Service, 
and of Marianne, daughter of Nathoniol 
Austen of Bamsgate. Daniel Peter Layard 
Lq.v.] was his great-grandfather. Ilia youth 
was mainly spent in Italy. When sixteen 
years old he entered the oQioe of his uncle, 
Henry Austen, who was a solicitor in Lon¬ 
don, There he remained for six years, but 
law did not attract him, and in 1839 he de¬ 
cided to leave England for Ceylon, as a rela¬ 
tive living in the island held out to him a 
prospect of mors congenial emplOTmeul 
He had made the acquaintance of Edward 
Mitford, a young man about leu years older 
than himself, who was eettiug out for the 
same destination, and, as Mitford disliked 
the sen, they hit upon the plan of making 
the journey overland through Asia. Leav¬ 
ing England on 8 July 1839, Layard joined 
Mitford at Brussels, and thw travelled to¬ 
gether through Iloumclia to (Constantinople. 
In August 1840 they reached Hamaclau, 
where -Qiey parted coi^aiiy, Layard aban¬ 
doned the journey to Ceylon, and remained 
for a time in Persia. In the following year 
it became necessary for him to obtain &ush 
funds from home, Having written to Ms 
Mends in London from Baghdad, he de¬ 
scended the Tigris to Basra, and paid a second 
visit to Hhuzistau. His expenses were not 
heavy, os he adopted the Bakhtiyari dress 
and travelled alone or with one servant. On 


returning to Baghdad he : 

his friends which __ 

England, and in the summer ofTsi"J*' 
out for Constantinople on the retumiouinH 
On his way he spent several days at Mosu' 
with Emil Bottn, who had recently been an' 
pointed French consul there, and who hiii 
already begun his e.xoavation3 in the gn t 
mounds opposite the city which mart tii 
site of the ruins of Nineveh. Botta kd 
opened trenches in the largest of the mounds 
known as Kuyunjik, and Layard visited and 
examined with him the spot where he Mm- 
self was subsequently to undertake exeava- 
tiona for the trustees of the British Museum. 

On his arrival at Constantinople, Layard 
called at the British embassy to dehver a 
letter entrusted to him by Colonel Taylor 
the British resident at Baghdad. At this 

time the relations he tween Turkey and Petsu 

were strained owing to disputes concenunir 
the frontier, and Layard hoped thathisrecent 
travels in Khuzistan and his knowledge of 
the region in dispute would proeiue Mm 
employment in some form or other at the 
embassy, His Bret reception there was not 
enooui-aging I but when Tiis funds wereei.- 
hausted, and ha was about to leave for Eng¬ 
land, he received an offer from Stratfonl 
Canning (oftorwards Viscount Stratford de 
Bedclilfe) [q. v.], the British ambassador to 
Turkey, that he should travel unofficially 
through Western Turkey and report to him 
on the state of affairs. This offer, which he 
readily accepted, was the turning-point in 
Layard’s fortunes. His financial difficulties 
ceased, and in Canning he obtained on influ¬ 
ential patron who put him in the way of 
his future discoveries. Continuing to em¬ 
ploy Layard privately. Canning, in the 

S of 1844, sent him on a mission to 
ern Albania. Meanwhile ha had re¬ 
commended him for an appointment at the 
embassy, but, as the pggestion met with 
opposition at the foreign office, he foimd 
other employment for his vroUgi, Conning 
took a keen interest in archaeology. He had 
read the memoir of Claudius James Hick 




S q. V.] on tho site of Nineveh, and when 
.layard described to him the mounds which 
he had examined with Botta he decided to 
undertake the exploration of that site. He 
used his influence with the Porte to obtain 
the necessary firman; he paid Layard a 
salary of 200/. a year; and he placed at Ms 
disposal an additional sum for defraying the 
cost of excavation (see Lanu-Poole, Tie 
ii/a of ^raiford Gammg, ii. 137f.) In 
the early part of October 1846 Layard re¬ 
ceived Ilia final iusi ructions, and left Con¬ 
stantinople for Mosul. , 
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"Tradition had always pointed to the 
oBPOsite the modern town of Mosul 
“ mnrkuie the site of the ancient city of 
ViTeveh (see YA^di, ed, Wiistenfeld, iv. 
«« ,nd Layard was not the first to examine 

Sre them. In 1820 and 1821 Claudius 
toes Bich had begun the investiga- 
to snd had identified the mounds of 
rJunjilt and Nohi-Yunus with Nineveh, 
Berta however, was the first to undertake 
excavations at Kuyunjik. Dur- 
^ three months in 1849 he opened trenches 
^the mound, but os ho did not meet with 
eacoutaging results he transferred his opera¬ 
tions to Khorsabad, the site ofChrSharrukin, 
the city of Sargon 11. The fine sculptures 
^rhichhe there dug up led him to form the 
jrroaeous belief that Khorsabad, and not 
gttvumik) 'W’as the site of Nineveh, and 
La^ fell into a similar error when he 
opened the mound at Nimriid and wrongly 
identified it with Nineveh. It was not until 
the ioasriigtions found later on at Kuyunjik 


Bawlinaon [q. v.] and others that Kioh’s view 
ms once again acknowledged to be correct. 
Kimifid was afterwards identified as the site 
of the Assyrian city of Oalah. The large 
monnd of Nimrfld, to which Layard, inilu- 
en^ by Botta’s want of success at Kuyun- 
jik, turned his attention, lies near the villa^o 
oCt^t name on the left bank of the Tigris, 
about twenty miles south-east of Mosul. 
He continued to dig there until the summer 
of 1816, uncovering what wore subsequently 
identified os ports of the palaces of Aahur- 
aosir-pal, Esorhaddon, and Shalmaneser II, 
vhioh were situated respectively in the 
aortb-west and south-west cornors and in 


the centre of the mound, Layard made 
periodical reports of his progress to Oanning, 
who in May procured from the Turki^ 
government a letter authorieing the con¬ 
tinuation of the excavations and the removal 


of suoh ohjecls as might he discovered. 
Layard therefore had the has-reliefe sawn in 
ban to lighten their weight, and the bou1]> 
tilled portions were Heated down the Tigris 
to Basra for transport to England. Mean¬ 
while Canning perceived that his own 
means would not sulHce to carry out the 
ercavatiouB with success, and it was in 
consequenoe of his reproscntalions to Sir 
Robert Peel, the prime minister (see iljfa of 
Camng, ii. 149 f.), that operations were 
oontinued by the trustees of tns British Mu¬ 
seum, The sultan had made a personal gift 
to Canning of the antiquities which had 
hitherto been found; these Canning gene- 
wusly presented to the nation, and the 
trustees of the mueeum availed themselves 


of his advice with regu'd to the future con¬ 
duct of the excavations. 

At the beginning of November 1810 work 
was resumed at Nimrfid on a more extensive 
scale for the British Museum, and I^ard 
also superintended excavations at Eial'at 
Skerlgat (the site of the city of Ashur), 
and for a few weeks in the followmg spring 
at Kuyunjik. In June 1847 Layard left 
Mosul for England, where he prepared an ac¬ 
count of the excavations with the assistance 
of Samuel Birch [q. v. Suppl.] of the British 
Museum. The work was entitled ‘Nineveh 
and its Kemaius ’ (1848-9), for Layard in¬ 
correctly believed that Nimriid was within 
the precincts of Nineveh. The book made 
a great sensation, and in recognition of his 
discoveries L^ard received the honorary 
degree of !D,0,L. from the university of 
Oxford on 6 July 1848, It is a curious fact, 
however, that, like Botta’s ‘ Monuments de 
Niniv6,| the hook had m_ reality little to do 
with Nineveh or its remains. 

On 6 April 1849 Layard was appomted 
an attachl to the embassy at Constanti¬ 
nople, whither he returned; and in October 
of that year he again superintended excava¬ 
tions for the trustees of the British Museum, 
a grant of 8,0001. having been placed at 
thoir diroosal by the treaeury for this pur¬ 
pose. For more than a year work was 
carried on, and palaces of Sennacherib and 
Ashur-bani-pal at Kuyunjik. and a palace of 
Sennaoberib end Eearhaddon at Nebi- 
Yunus were partly uncovered, In the 
spring of 1861 Layard returned to Eng¬ 
land, and the excavations were continued 
by Ilawlinsou, then consul general, and 
the politioal agent of the East India Com¬ 
pany at Baghdad. Layard published an 
oocount of his second series of excavations 
in his work ‘ Nineveh and Babylon,' which 
appeared in 1853. Layard’s discoveries 
brought him very wide reputation. He was 
presented with the freedom of the city of 
London in 1868, and in 1866 he was elected 
lord roctor of Marischal College, Aberdeen. 

He did not return to Mesopotamia after 
1861. Thenceforth he devoted himself to 
politics, in which his main interests were 
confined to the afiairs of Eastern Europe, 
From 13 Feb. to 18 May 1853 he held the post 
of uuder-secretaiV foi^ foreign affairs under 
Lord Malmesbury. On 7 July 1863 he was 
returned as a liberal for Aylesbury, He repre¬ 
sented Aylesbury until 1867, but while ha 
held the seat he was absent from England 
for some time. In 1863 he visited at Con¬ 
stantinople Lord Stratford de Eedcliffe (Sir 
Stratford ConningL his former patron, and, 
proceeding to the Black Sea in the follow- 
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ing year on the outhreah of the Crimean 
■war, -witnessed the battle of the Alma from 
the maintop of H.M.S. Agamemnon. On his 
return to England he gave evidence before 
the committee of inquiry witli regard to the 
condition of the British army at Sebasto¬ 
pol. After losing his seat for Aylesb'ury at 
the general election in March 1857, he made 
a tour in India during the latter part of 
that year and 1868, in order to study the 
causes and e-ffects of the Indian mutiny. 
In April 18.59 he unsuccessfully contested 
York, but in December 1800 was returned 
as one of the members for Southwark. In 
July 1801 he again became under-secretary 
for foreign affairs in Lord Palmerston’s ad¬ 
ministration, in ■which Lord .Tohn (first 
earl) Bussell was foreign secretory. On 
Palmerston's death in October 1805, Layard 
continued to hold the same ofUce in Lord 
Bussell’s administration, in which Lord 
Clarendon was foreign secretary, and he re¬ 
signed with the ministry in July next year. 
In December 1808, when Gladstone had 
become prime minister for the first time, 
Layard was appointed to the post of chief 
commissioner ot works, and was admitted to 
the privy council. In November of the fol¬ 
lowing year he resigned that office, and his 
career as a politician was brought to an end 
by his acceplanco of the post of British mini- 
eter at Madrid. 

Lavard woe ip agreement with Lord Bea- 
oonsneld’s polilical opinions in regard to 
Eastern Europe. On 31 March 1877 he was 
accordingly transferred by Lord Beacous- 
flold from Madrid to Constantinople, in suc¬ 
cession to Sir Henry George Elliot. Within 
a month of bis arrival the Busso-Turkish 


received leave of absence from hiTnosT^ 

Constantinople and his oflicial career 

to an end. In May Mr. G. J. (^w 
Go^clien was sent to Constantinople m w! 
place as special ambassador and ministw 
plciiipotentiary of Great Britiin In 
later years Layard lived much in ItnV 
cbiefly at 'S'enice, where ha was weU knom 
as a social ligure and on autboritv on art 
which had always been a subject of his close’ 
study, Ilis interest in Italian art was verv 
deep. In Eebvuary 1806 he was appointed 
a trustee of the National Gallery, W b 
became honorary foreign secretary of the 
Eoyal Academy of Arts. He died in Lon¬ 
don on 6 July 1894. His remains were cre¬ 
mated and buried at Woking on 9 Ink 
In 1860 he man-ied Mary Ei^yn, danwlita 
of Sir John Guest j she survived him. ” 

Two portraits of Layard in crayon were 
made by Mr. G. P, Watts, B A., tlie one for 
Mr. John Murray in 1848, the other a few 
years later for Layard’s own collection of 
pictures; the former portrait is reproduced 
in'EarlyAdventures’ (2ndodit.) Acolonred 
picture of Layard, taken in 1843, forms the 
frontispiece to ‘EarlyAdventures’ (Istedit.) 

Layard made a greater reputation as an ex- 
cavalor than as a politicion or a diplomatist, 
bnt ho was without the true orohajologist's 
feeling—a fact which is sufficiently proved 
by ‘ Ws presenting to his friends neatly cut 
tablots containing fragments of cuneiform 
inscriptions, which, of conree, left serioiis 
lacunm in priceless historical documents' 
(At7ienceu7n, 14 July 1891). Ilis best- 
known works are those that deal with his 
excavations. The excavations at Nimrhd 
were described in ‘ Nineveh and its Eemains ’ 


war broke out, and his action soon became 
the theme of excited controversy among poli¬ 
ticians at home. His sympathies were un¬ 
doubtedly with Turkey, but in a despatch to 
the foreign minister, Lord Derby, of Eebriiory 
1878, he solemnly denied reports that be bod 
encouraged Turkey to commence or continue 
the war, or had led her to believe that Eng¬ 
land would give her material support. lie 
declared he had always ‘striven for peace,’ 
and for ‘ the cause of religious aud pmiticoJ 
liberty.’ In June 1878 he negotiated the 
Anglo-Turkish convention for the British 
occupation of Cyprus. In 8 une 1878 he re¬ 
ceived the order of the grand cross of the 
Bath as a mark of recognition of his advo¬ 
cacy of Lord Bcaconsueld’s imperial views. 
In April 1880 a general election took place 
in England, and it resulted in the resigna¬ 
tion of Lord Beoconsdeld and his ministry, 
and in the formation of Gladstone’s se¬ 
cond administration. Thereupon Layard 


(1840,2 vols.); and ‘Discoveries in the Euins 
of Nineveh and Babylon’ (1868) recounts 
his second series of excavations; these were 
his principal works. Drawings of the exca¬ 
vated bas-reliefs were published in two series 
of plates entitled ‘The Monuments of Kine- 
veh’ (1849) and‘A Second Series ot Monu¬ 
ments of Nineveh ’ (1853). In ‘ lusciiptions 
in the Cuneiform Oharaolei from Assyriaa 
Monuments’ (1861) he printed, with Sir 
U. 0. Bawlinson’s assistance, copies of afew 
of the monumental texts from his diggings, 
but he took no part in the decipherment of 
the inscriptions—a work which was earned 
out by Ba-wlinson, Dr. Ilinokes, M. Jules 
Opperl, and others. In_ 1861 an abridg¬ 
ment of ‘Nineveh and its Bemains’ -wos 
published for the railway hookstabs, under 
the title *A Popular Account pf Dis¬ 
coveries at Nineveh,’ a second edition of 
which was produced in 1867 imder the old 
title, ‘ Nineveh and its Eemains,’ together 


volume, ‘ Nineveh and 
containing a similar abridgment 
% nto^ork. In 1864 ho wrote a small 
to the Nineveh Court in the Crystal 
L In 1887 he published an account 
!S’ife between the years 1839 and 1846 
.J.T the title ‘ Early Adventures in Persia, 
Babylonia' (abridged edition, 

Xiard also wrote much on art. In 1887 
ierefiaed Kugler’s ‘ Handbook of Painting;’ 
? 1893 he wrote an int roduotion to a trans- 
atinn of Morelli’e ‘Italian Painters,’ and 
heated a ‘Handbook of Home’ (1894). 
Be also contributed some papers to the 
ipMceedings ’ of the Huguenot Society, of 
Tfliich be wos president, and some of his 
jieeches in the House of Commons were 
j^ed in pamphlet form. In 1890 he was 
elected a foreign member of the Institut de 
Fiance. Lay aid’s ‘Autobiography' was 
tdited by the Hon. W. N. Ilrucc, with a 
diapter by Sir Arthur Otway, in 1903. 

rifljard's Autobiography, 1003; Prngmontaof 
Mtobiogwphy in Lay ant’s Early Adventures (Ist 
ed.), Hiueveh and ile JSemnins (let cd.), and 
Sinsreh and llabylun (lat ed.); L.ino-Poolo’s 
Snntfoid Canning, vol. ii.; Lonl Alietduro’s Pre- 
/jtoiyNotice to the abridged edition of Layiird'e 
Eadj AdTenturce; 'i'iuies, 6 July 180*1, and 
.Itheuffiara, 14 July 1801,] L. W. K, 

LAYER, JOHN (1686 f-1041), Cam- 
teidge antiquary, born in 1686 or 1680, pro¬ 
bably at Lillinga Ambo in tlio North Riding 
of Yorkshire, was the son of William Layer, 
a London merchant, by bis wife Martha, 
daughter and hoiress of 'rhomas Wanton. 
He tros educated as a lawyer, but possessed 
snicient wealth to enable liim to devote 
most of his time to antiquarian pursuits. 
Be resided at Shepreth in Cambridgeshire, 
His parochial history of Cambridgeshire is 
one of earliest of the kind written. It 
was never published, but parts of it are still 
pRserred in the British Museum among 
theHarleian MRS. (No. 0768), which con¬ 
tains a transcript of the portion relating to 
the hundreds of Armingl'ord, Long Stowe, 
Papworth, North Stowe, Chesterlonjw ether- i 
ley, Thriplowe, and among tho Additiona' 
m (Nos. 6810, 6823, 6849, 6964). Other 
portions of it are extant in tho Bishop’s 
Idbtaw at Ely, and at the library at Wim- 
pols Hall, Cambridge. His extracts from 
the registers of tho Bishop of Ely are in the 
British Museum (AMit. MSS, 6824-6828), 
and his Cambridge pedigrees are in the soma 


ana ms (jombriage peaigreea are in tnesoma 
library {Aildit. MS, 6812), An autograph 
mpiiacript volume by Layer, licensed for 
printing and entitled ‘ Tho Reformed Jus¬ 
tice, or au Alphahetionll Abstract of all 


such Articles and Matters os ore incident and 
enquirable at the generall quarter Sessions 
of the Peace or otWwise belongings to the 
knowledge and practice of a Justice of the 
Peace,’ is in the library of Cains OoUege, 
Cambridge. It is a handbook for justices of 
the peace, and is dedicated to Sir John Cutts, 
‘ Gustos rotulorum for the county of Cam¬ 
bridge I in 1638. In an epistle to the reader 
notice is taken of a hook recently puhliehed, 
entitled ‘The Compleat Justice,’ of which 
Layer was the reputed author. This work 
is not extant, but a copy of a legal treaties 
^ Layer entitled ‘ The Office and Duty of 
uhurcliwardeus, Constables, and Overseers 
of the Poor ’ (Cambridge, 1641, 8vo), is pre¬ 
served ia the Bodleian Library. One of 
Liar’s notebooks is among the Rawlinson 
MSS. in the Bodleian Library (B. 278), and 
another entitled ‘ Notes of the Foundation 
of several Religious Houses from the Col¬ 
lections of John Layer’ is inDodsworthMS. 
90 (pp. 158-60). 

Layer died in 1641. Ho married in 
1611 Frances, daughter of Robert Sterne 
of Malton in Cambridgeshire. By her he 
had throe sons and two daughters. Re 
may he truly culled the father of 0am bridge 
archteology, and William Cole (1714-1782) 
fq.v.] owed much to his industry. After 
Ins death his manuscripts eventually fell 
into the hands of his descendant, John Eyre, 
who sold his estate at Shepreth and came 
to London. Eyre was afterwards convicted 
of felony and transported, when the manu- 
Bori]gtB were dispersed. Several, however, 
fell into Cole’s hands and were incorporated 
by him in his collections. An undated letter 
from W, Foirfax of Yorkshire to J. Layer is 
among the Bodleian MSS. (Rawlinson, B. 
460, f, 390). 

[Cole’s Manuscript Collections foe Cam¬ 
bridgeshire in the British Museum Library; 
notes kindly furuished by Mr. W. M. Palmer of 
Royslon; Smith’s Catalogue of Manuscripts in 
CaiuB College Library, 1849, p. 211 ; Catalogues 
of ManuBCriptB in the Bodleian Library.] 

E. I. 0. 

LEATHBS, STANLEY (1830-1900), 
hebroist, son of Ohaloner Stamey Leathes, 
rector of Elleaborough, Buckinghamshire, 
was born at Ellesborougb on 21 March 1830, 
He was educated privately and at Jesus 
College, Cambridge, in which university ho 
graduated B.A. in 1862, was elected first 
Tyrwlutt’s Hebrew scholar in 1863, and pro¬ 
ceeded M.A, in 1865. In 1886 he was 
elected honorary follow of Jesus College. 
He was ordained deacon in 1866 and priest 
in 1867, and was curate snocesaively of St. 
Martin’s, Salisbury (1866-8), St. Luke’s, 
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Berwick Street, ‘Westmineter (1868), and 
St, James'i., Westminster (1858-60), in whicli 
last parish, he was appointed in 1860 to the 
freehold office of ‘ olerlt in oiders,’ to that 
of priest and assistant in 1866, and to the 
perpetual curacy of St. Philip’s, Beg'cnt 
Street, in 1869. He was elected in 1808 
professor of Hebrew at King's Colleffe, Lon¬ 
don, and in 1870 member of the Old Testa¬ 
ment revision committee, in the labours of 
which he took an assiduous part until their 
conclusion in 1885. He was Boyle lecturer 
1808-70, Hulsean lecturer 1873, Bampton 
lecturer 1874, and Warburton lecturer 1876- 
1880. He was installed prebendary of 
Oaddington Major in St, Paul’s Cathedral in 
J876, and instituted in 1880 to the rectory 
of Olitfe-al-Hoo, Kent, which he exchanged 
in 1889 for the more valuable benefice of 
Much Hadham, Hertfordshire, where he 
died on 30 April 1900. 

Leathes’s cburchmanship was of the mode- 
late type, equally removed from ritualism 
and rationalism (sec bis Unity of the Church, 
a sermon, London, 1868, 8vo j Ihtture JPro- 
hation, London, 1876, 8vo; and ' Life and 
Times of IrouiBua ’ in Lectures on Eccle¬ 
siastical History, ed. Beau Lefroy, London, 
1898, 8vo). He was a sound Hebrew scho¬ 
lar, ft singularly cautious critic, and a, sober 
but uncompromising apologist. The follow¬ 
ing are his principal works: 1. ‘ The Birth¬ 
day of Christ i its Preparation, Message, and 
Witness. Three Sermons preached before 
the University of Cambridge,’ Cambridge, 
1866, 8vo, 2. ‘A Short Practical Hebrew 
Grammar; with an Appendix containing 
the Hebrew Text of Gen. i-vi. and Psalms 
i-vi.,’ London, 1868, 8vo. 8. Boyle Lec¬ 
tures’ (three sei'ies)! ‘The Witness of the 
Old Testament to Christ,’ Loudon, 1868,8vo; 

‘ The Witness of St. Paul to Christ,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1869, 8vo,’ ‘The Witness of St. John 
to Christ,’ London, 1870, 8vo. 4. ‘The 
Bridential Value of St. Paul’s Epistles,’ a 
lecture printed in ‘Modern Scepticism,’ 
London (O.E.S.), 1871, 8vo. 6. 'Truth and 
life; or, Short Sermons for the Day,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1872, 8vo. 6. ‘ The Cities visited by 
St. Paul,’ London (S.P.O.K.), 1873, 8vo. 
7, ‘The Structure or the Old Testament; 
a series of Popular Essays,’ London, 1883, 
8vo. 8. Hulsean Lectures: ‘The Gospel 
its own Witness,’ Londom 1874, 8vo. 
9. Bampton Lectures; ‘ The Beligion of the 
Christ: its Historic and Literary Develop¬ 
ment considered as an Evidence of its 
Ori^,’ London, 1874, 8vo. 10. ‘The 
Christian Creed: its Theory and Practice,’ 
Imndon, 1877,8vo. 11. ‘ Grounds of Chris¬ 
tian Hope: a Sketch of the Evidences of, 


Christianity,’ London (R.T.S.l^TwTr' 
12. ‘ The Belation of the Jews to twt ^ 
Rcrintures.’ in ‘Thn .Tbibo —i... 


L.onclon, 1877, 8vo. 18. ' Staflfor ’ 
Genesis,’ London, 1880, 8vo. 14 
ton Lectures : ‘ Old Testament Proawf 
its Witness as a Becord of Divine ForoW 
ledge,’London, 1880,8vo. 16. ‘ThB& 
tions of Morality; being Discourses on tL 
Ten Commandments, with special tefetente 
ipfto ft" Authority,’ London, 

lb8J, 8vo. 16. ‘Characteristics of Chns 
tianity,’ London, l&Si, 8vo. 17. foyl 
and the Bible. Four Lectures,’ London 
1886, 8vo. 18. ‘ The Law in the ProS 
London, 1891, ^o. 19. ‘The Teshi 

of the Earlier Prophetic Writers to the 
Primal Beligion of Israel,’ in ‘PieaenthsT 
Tracts,’ vol. xiv., London, 1898, Svo. ’ 

[Grad. Cant, j Croetford's Clerical Directoiv 
1800; Men of the Time, 1896; Times. 1 Mm 

J. M.B. ^ 

LE CABON, Majob HENEI. fSee 
Beach, Thomas, 1841-1894.] ^ 


LECLEBOQ, OABLCTTA (1840P-18B3) 
actress, elder daughter of Charles Leclercq, 
actor and pantomimist, was born in Londm 
about 1840. A brother Charles (A 20 Sept. 
1804) was a member of Daly’s compsny, and 
well known both in London and MewTork. 
Other members of the family were connected 
with the stage. Her sister Bose is noticed 
below. 


Carlotla acted at the Princess’s os a child, 
She was in 1863 Maddalina in 'Marco 
Spada,’ and in the following years plsred 
Marguerite in ‘ Faust and Marguerite,' El¬ 
vira in the ‘ Muleteer of Toledo,’ with other 
parts; was Ariel in the ‘ Tempest,’ Nerissa 
in the ‘Merchant of Venice,’Mrs. Ford and 
Mrs. Page in the ‘ Merry wives of Wind¬ 
sor,’ Rosalind, &c. Her original parts in¬ 
cluded Diana in ‘Don’t Judge by Appea> 
ances,' and Mrs. Savage in Brougham’s 
‘Playing with Fire.’ With Charles Albert 
Fechter [q. v.] at the Lyceum she played 
Killah in the ‘Duke’s Motto,’ Madame de 
Pompadour in the ‘ King’s Butterfly,’ Lucy 
Ashton in the ‘Master of Bavenswood,’ 
Ophelia and Pauline Desohappelles. With 
him at the Adelphi she was Mercedes in 
‘Monte Orieto’ and Emily Milburu in'Black 
and White.’ She accompanied Feohter to 
America, returned in 1877, and married 
John Nelson, an actor. She played with h« 
husband principally in the country until his 
death on 26 July 1879, Thenceforward she 
was rarely seen in London. She died in 
August 1893, 
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younger sister, Eosn LBOCnnca 
/i£ISP-1899)i w’as bom in Liverpool about 
l^and -was on 28 Sept. 1861 nt the Prin- 
the first Mrs. W^erley in ' Playing 
-..til fira’ She was at Drury Lane the on- 
fSrv Vance in Mr. Burnand’s ‘Deal 
&aB/and played Astarte in ‘ Manfred ’ 
noOet. 1863), At the Princess's CAugust 
1838) she in ‘ After Dark,’ and at 

theAdelphiKate Jassop in ‘Lost at Sea.’ 
SiswasDesdemona to the Othello of Phelps, 
vai an admirable Mrs. Pago, and was at 
pmrvLane the first Clara Ffolliott in the 
i^ughraun.' At the Vaudeville she was 
Seahis in an adaptation of ' Tom Jones,’ at 
the^ymarket was Marie Lezinski m the 
‘Itopadour,’ Lady Staunton in ‘Oaptam 
and Madame Fouroanard in ‘Esther 
Sanisy,’at the Garrick the Queen in ‘La 
Toscs,’ and at the Strand La Faneuse in 
thfl ‘Illusion’ of her brother Pien-e. She 
;fa8 the original Evelina Foster in ‘Beau 
Austin,'Lady Dawtry in the 'Dancing Girl,’ 
Jlatchioneas in the ‘Amazons,’ Lady Bing- 
steadin ‘ThePrincess and thoIlutterfly,’Mrs. 
Pretwell in ‘ Sowing the Wind,’ and Lady 
Wargiave in the ‘ New Woman.' Her last 
original part was Mrs. Beoeliinor in Mr. 
H. A. Jones’s ‘Manoeuvres of Jane,’ pro- 
dacad at the Haymarket on 29 Oct. 1898. 
She played this character on 26 March 1899, 
and died on 2 April. Both the Leclorcqs 
dereloped into good actresses. Kose Le- 
cleicq in her later days had a matchless 
delivery, and was the best, and almost the 
only, rqiresentative of the grand style in 
comedy. By her husband, Mr. Fuller, she ! 
IMS the mother of the actor, Mr. Fuller Mel- | 
lish. 

[Personal recollections; Fascoo’s Dramatic 
list; Dramatic Peerage,' Soolt .and HotvokI’b 
Blonehard ; llollingshead'e Gaiety Ohmiricles; 
Oooi's Nights nl the Piny; Athenicam, Em, 
8imdayIimeB,andEraAlfflaaack, various years.] 

LB DESPENCEB,, Bahon. [See Dash- 
irooD, SiE FEtNois, 1708-1781.] 

LEB, HOLME, pseudonym. [See Paeb, 
Eaheibt, 1828-1900.] 

LEGGE, JAMES (1816-1897), profes«or 
of Chinese at the university of Oxford, son 
of Ebenezer Legge, was horn at Hnnily in 
Aberdeenshire in 1816. He was educated 
nt the Aberdeen grammar school, and gra¬ 
duated M.A. at King's College, Aherdoen, in 
1836. From his earliest years he had de- 
Mted to enter the missionary field, and for 
the furtherance of this object he, at the com¬ 
pletion of Ms course at Aberdeen, came to 
London and studied at the theological col- 
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lege at Highbury. In 1839 he was appointed 
hy the London Missionary Society to the 
Chinese mission at Malacca, where he re¬ 
mained until the treaty of 1842 enabled him 
and others to begin missionary work in China. 
In 1840 he was appointed principal of the 
Anglo-Oliinese College at Malacca, which 
Robert Morrison [q. v.] had founded in 1826, 
and in the following year the council of the 
university of New Fork conferred on him 
the degree of B.D. In 1643 he landed in 
the newly established colony of Hongkong, 
and took part in the negotiations which 
ended in the conversion of the Anglo-Ohinese 
college into a theological seminary and its 
removal to Hongkong. Tliere he resumed 
his position as principal. His health having 
broken down, lie paid a visit to England in 
1846, and three years later returned to Hong¬ 
kong, where, in addition to his missionary 
work, ha undei-took the pastoral charge at 
on English con^egalioii. In 1858 he paid 
another visit to !^gland, and in 1878 lie re¬ 
timed permanently to this country, resign¬ 
ing the piincipalahip and other posts. In 
1870 the degree of LL.D. was conferred on 
him by the university of Aberdeen, and in 
1884 the same honour was granted him by 
the university of Edinburgh. In 1876 a 
number of merchants interested in Cliina, 
and others, collected a fund for the endow¬ 
ment of a Chinese professorship at Oxford, 
on the uuderslanding that Legge should be 
the first occupant of the chair. The uni¬ 
versity accepted the arrangement, appointed 
i him professor, and the authorities of Corpus 
I Christi College elected him a fellow of their 
I college. His inaugural lecture was published 
i in 1870. At Oxford he remained until his 
death. He died at his residence in Keble 
Road on 29 Nov. 1897. L^ge was twice 
married: first, on SO April 1839, to Mary 
Isabella, daughter of the llcv. J ohn Morison ; 
and secondly, in 1660, to Hannah Mary, 
daughter of John Johnstone, esq., of Hull, 
nml widow of the Rev. G. Willetts of 
Salisbiu'y. By both wives he left children. 

Legge wns a voluminous writer both in 
Ohincse and English, and did much to iu- 
Btrnothis fellow-countrymen and continental 
scholars in 1 he literature and religious beliefs 
of Ohiua. He here a leading port in the 
controversy as to the best translation into 
Chinese or the term ' God,’ and published a 
volume called ' The Notions of the Chinese 
concerning God and BpiritB’ (Hongkong and 
London, 1862, 8vo). But the great work of 
Ills life was the edition of the Olunese classics 
—the Chinese text, with translfttion, notes, 
and preface. This task he began in 1841, 
and finisbed shortly before bis death. 
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The publications of his labours commenced 
m 1861, when there appeared ‘ Confucian 
Analecta: Doctrine of the Mean and Great 
Learning,’ and ‘ Works of Mencius.’ There 
quickly followed ‘ The Shoo-king, or Book 
of Historical Documents,’ 1866, 4th edit. 
1876; ‘The Shi-king, or Book of Poetry,’ 
London, 1871, 8vo; and ' The Ch'un Ch’iu: 
with the Tso Chwan,’ 1872. He received 
the .Tulien prize from the Preneh Institnt 
in 1876 for these works. In 1876 there 
appeared ‘The Book of Ancient Ohiuese 
Poetry in English Verse.’ The last volumes 
of Legge’s coition of the Chinese classics 
appeared in the series called ’ The Sacred 
Books of the East,’ which Friedrich Max 
Muller rq. v. Suppl.] edited for the Clarendon 
Press. To this aeries Legge contributed vols. 
iii. xvi. ixvii. xxviii. xxxix. xl,, Oxford, 1879- 
L804, 8vo. Of these the first four volumes 
dealt with the ‘Texts of Confucianism,’ and 
the last two with the ‘Texts of Tfioisra.’ 
Legge’s other writings on Chinese literature 
and religion were: 1. ‘ The Life and Teach¬ 
ing of Confucius,* London, 1867 ; 4th edit. 
1876. 2. ‘ The Life and Teaching of Men¬ 
cius,’London, 187.'). 3. ‘The Beligions of 
China: Confucianism and Tiioism, described 
and compared with Christianity,’ London, 
1880,8vo. 4. ‘Record of Buddhistic King¬ 
doms : Travels of the Buddhist Pilgrim, 
Fa-hsien, in India,’ London, 1886, 4to. 
6. ‘ The Nestorian Monument of Ilsi-nn-fft 
in Shen-IIsi, China, relating to the Diffu¬ 
sion of Christianity in China in the Seventh 
and Eighth Centuries, with a Sketch of 
subsequent Missions in China,’ London, 
1888, ovo. 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1716-1880; Brit. 
Mua. Gat,; Men of the Time, 1896.1 

R. K. D. 

LEIGHTON,FREDERIO,BABoirLmaH- 
TOIT oiT SiBBTTOiT (1830-1896), president of 
the Royal Academy of Arts, was born at 
Scarborough on S Dee. 18S0. Ilis family 
came originally from Shropshire. Ilia 
grandfather and father were both physicians. 
Ilis grandfather .Tames (afterwards Sir .Tames) 
Boniface Leighton was invited i o the Russian 
court, and was court physician under both 
Alexander I and Nicholas I, His son Fre¬ 
deric Septimus (1800-1892) was educated 
for the medical profession at Edinburgh, and 
practised successfully until about 1843, when 
increasing deafness conmclled him to retire. 
He settled for a time at Bath, but afterwords 
returned to Scarborough, and finally to 
London, where he died on 24 Jan. 1892. In 
spite of the physical disability j ust mentioned, 
he was a man of great social talent and of 
most agreeable manners. His wife, Lord 


Leighton’s mother, was Augl^tri;^ 
daughter of George Augustus Nash of^ 
’"''nton. 

?he young Frederic Leighton showed sa 
ly love for drawing and filled aaw 
ks with hia skotchos. hut ‘ 


monton. 

The: 
early 

books with hia sketches, hut the®" 
seem to have been of a kind to impress Z 
family very profoundly, and his father^ 
mu',t be said, disliked the idea of art aa » 
profession. While the boy was stUl verv 
young, hiB mother’s delicate health gave him 
his first chance of seeing foreign countries 
The family travelled abroad, and in the year 
1880, before Frederic was ten years old he 
found himself one day in the studio of Gedige 
Lance in Paiie. From this visit hie father’s 
acceptance of the idea that possibly nature 
had made the boy an artist appears to date, 
Dr. Leighton determined, however, that his 
(Aoioe should not be limited by any one¬ 
sided education. In London, Rome,'’Dres¬ 
den, Berlin, Frankfort, and Florence, bis 
education was pursued, with the result that, 
in one particular at least, it was vastly more 
thorough than usual with an English boy of 
his condition. Ho became an accomplished 
linguist, speaking the foureliief modem lan¬ 
guages with almost equal fac’ility. Ituas 
mFloroncp in 1814 that his profession was 
finally settled. Dr. Leighton consulted 
Hiram Power, Iho sculptor of ‘The Greek 
Slave,’ as to whether he should mahe his 
son an artist. ‘Sir,’ said Power, ‘Nature 
has done it for you,’ adding that the hoy 
could become ‘ as eminent as he pleased.’ 

Work was begun in earnest in the Acca- 
demia delle Belle Arti, under Bezzuoli and 
Servolini, whose influence didlittle but harm. 
Leighton soou left Florence for Frankfort, 
where he resumed his general education. 
At the age of seventeen he finally left school, 
and worked at art for a year in the Staedel 
Institute. In 1843 he moved with hisfamily 
to Brussels, whore he painted one or two pic¬ 
tures, including a ‘ Oimahue finding Giotto.’ 
In 1849 he was in Paris, copying pictures in 
the Louvre, and attending a so-called school 
of art in the Rue Richer, Leighton’s indi¬ 
viduality was not robust enough for such 
constant change, and it is probable that he 
would have been a greater artist than he 
was, had hia early training been more favou> 
able to concentration. His real and serious 
studentship began only after he left Paris, 
when he wae already in hia twentieth year. 
He returned to Frankfort, and there worked 
strenuously for three years under Johanu 
Eduard Sleinle (1810-1886), of whom he 
ever afterwards spoke as his only real master. 
While under Steinle he palntod several pic¬ 
tures, the most notable perhaps ‘ The Plague 
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a cartoon founded on Boccaccio’s 

he "v^ent to Eome, ■where his 
ipasant manners and varied accomplish- 
P won him hosts of friends, among them 

Ttacltoray, George Sand, Lord Lyons, Gib- 
^ Georee Mason, Hubert, Mrs. Kemble, 
fifwme Bouguereau, and others. It was 
ftfimeeting him here that Thaoheray wrote 
who was Leighton’s senior by 
Bthermore than a year, ‘ I have met in Borne 
rTeisatile young dog who will run you hard 
for the presidentship one day.’ Soon after 
he airived in Borne, Leighton began work 
OB the picture with wliioh he was to draw 
raljlio attention to himself for the first time. 
Ihis was' Oimabue’s “ Madonna ” carried in 
I>toce«aion through the Streets of Florence,’ 
! oow in Buckingham Palace. It was at the 
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ftris, where ha came under the apsU of 
yet another quasi genius in Eobert Pleury. 
Un hie return to London in 1868, he became 
Ultimata with the members, then shaking 
■put, of the Pre-Eaphaelito brotherhood, 
ea intimacy to which perhaps we owe the 
liinous drawings of ‘A Lemon Tree’ and 
•ABytantine Well-head,’ which drew such, 
iaeritable praise from .Tohn Buskin [q. v. 
Sappl.] The ‘ Lemon Tree ’ drawing was made 
in Capri m 1869. In 1860 Leighton esta- 
hlished himsdf at 2 Orme Square, Bays- 
vater, which remained his liome until he 
nored into his famous house in Holland 
Park Hoad. Between 1860 and 1866 he 
was a steady exhibitor at the Eoyal Aca¬ 
demy, He chief contributions being ‘ Paolo 
Bid Francesca,’ ‘ The Odalisque,’' Dante at 
Verona,’ ‘ Orpheus and Eurydioo.’ ' Golden 
Hours,’ and ‘ A Syracusan Bride loading 
Wd Beasts in Procession to the Tom]^e of 
Diana.' In 1864 he was elected an A.E.A., 
and immediately justified his election by ex¬ 
hibiting his 'Venus disrobing for the Bath,’ 
ineisavin llio nude which perhaps ho never 
excelled. This year, 1866, was an eventful 
one in his career, for it saw his migration 
to the fine house in Holland Park Boad, 
Kensington, which was built for liim by 
Mr. George Aitohison, B.A., and also the 
completion of his fine wall-paint ing in Lynd- 
huistchurch, 'The Parable of the Wise and 
Foolish Virmns.’ 

Inl8G8 Leighton made the Nile tour in 
company with Lessops, who was then near- 
ing_ the conclusion of his own great work. 
Ibis journey led to a little dabbling in 
oriental subjects, which, however, took nn 
great hold on Ills imagination. In 1869 
voi. xxii.—aui>. 
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ha was elected a royal academician, exhi¬ 
biting ‘ Electra at the Tomb of Agamemnon ’ 
and * Hsedalus and Icarus,’ and painting a 
St. Jerome as bis diploma picture. In 1870 
the winter exhibitions, which owed much to 
his advocacy, were started at Burlington 
House. The two succeeding summer exhi¬ 
bitions contained three of Leighton’s best 
pictures, the ‘ Hercules •wrestling with Death 
for the Body of Alcestis,’ ‘ The Condottiere,’ 
and ' The Summer Moon.’ In I87S lie paid 
a second visit to the East, the outcome of 
which was a eeiies of oriental pictures, ‘The 
Egyptian Slinger ’ and ‘ The Moorish Gar¬ 
den^ being perhaps the best. The creation 
by which, in some quarters, Leighton is hast 
known had its origin in this eastern tour. 
He coUected a number of fine Persian tiles, 
and was smitten -with the desire to make 
appropriate use of them. Hence the famous 
.^ab nail in his house at Kensington. To 
the next few years belong some of his best 
pictures, e.g. the ‘Ba]^nephoria’ and the 
‘ Portrait of Sir BiohardHurton ’ (1876), 'The 
Music Lesson ’ (1877), ‘Winding the 
Skein,' and ‘Hauaicaa ' (1878). In 1677 he 
burst on the world os a sculptor, exhibiting 
the ‘Athlete struggling with, a Python/ 
which is now in the gallery at Millbank. 

In 1878 Sir Francis Grant [q. v.] died, and 
Leighton succeeded him as president of the 
Boyal Academy^ the usual knighthood fol¬ 
lowing his election (26 Nov. 1878). As pre¬ 
sident he completely realised the hopes of 
his friends. Punctual almost to a fault, 
tactful, energetic, and equal to every social 
demand that could bo made upon liim^ he 
filled the office with extraordinary distinc¬ 
tion in the eyes both of his feUow-country- 
men and of strangers. And yet the years 
which followed his election were among 
the most prolific of his artistic career. Be¬ 
tween 1878 and 1896, when his activity was 
abruptly closed by disease, he pointed the 
two fine wall-pictures in the victoria and 
Albert Museum; he completed his second 
statue, 'The Sluggard,’which now stands 
at Millbank os a pendant to the ' Athlete 
with a Python,’ ns well as a charming 
statuette, ‘ Needless Alarms,’ which he pre¬ 
sented to Sir John Millais; and sent the 
following pictures, among others, to the 
exhibition of the Eoyal Academy; ‘Bion- 
dina ’ (1879), ‘ Portrait of Signor Oosta ’ and 
‘Sister’s Kiss’ (1880), his own portrait for 
the Hffizi (1881) i ‘Wedded,’ ‘ Daydreams,’ 
and ‘Phryne nt Blensis’ (1882), ‘Cymon 
and Iphigenia’ (1884), ‘Portrait of Lady 
Sybil Primrose’ (1886), ‘TJie Last Watch 
of Hero’ (1887), ‘Captive Andromache’ 
(1888), ‘Greek Girls playing Ball’ (1889),, 
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‘ The Bath ot Psyche ’ (1890; Millbank 
Galle:^), ‘Perseus and Andromeda’ (JSDl), 
‘ The Garden of the Hesperides ’ (1892), and 
‘Bizpnh’ (1893). Hih last important works 
were the wall decoration on canvas for the 
Royal Exchange, ‘ Phoenicians trading with 
the Britons,’finished in 1896, and an un¬ 
finished ‘Olytie,’ which was at the 1896 
academy, dn 11 Eeh. 1886 Leighton had 
been created a baronet. 

Early in 1896 his health had given dis¬ 
quieting signs of collapse. He was ordered 
to cease all work, and to tolce rest in a 
warm climate. Prompt obedience to his 
doctor gave him temporary relief from his 
most distressing symptoms. Sir John Mil¬ 
lais, who was himself beginning to suficr 
from the disease which was afterwards to 
prove fatal, took his place at the academy 
dinner, and did what he could to lighten 
his colleague’s anxieties. Tt was hoped that 
these prompt measures had proved more or 
less eilectual, and when Leighton returned 
to England late in 1896, the immediate 
danger was thought to have passed away. 
On 1 Jan. 1896 it was announced that ho 
was to be rained to the peerage as Baron 
Leighton of Stretton. His patent bore date 
24 .Tan,, and on the following d^ Leighton 
died at his house in Holland Park Road; 
his peerage, which ‘existed but a day, is 
unique’ (G. E, C[oKAVirB], Complete Peerage, 
viii. 246). Ho was buried on 8 Feb. in St. 
Paul’s, the coffin being inscribed with his 
style as a peer. 

Lord Leighton was an honorary D,G.L, 
of Oxford, a LL.D. of Cambridge, and a 
LL.B. of Edinburgh, all of which degrees 
were conferred in 1879. He was a member 
of mony foreign artistic societies. Ho was 
president of the international jury of paint¬ 
ing for the Paris Exhibition of 1878. Ho 
was a member of the Society of Painters in 
Wateroolours from 1888 onwards. He was 
for many years colonel of the artists’ regi¬ 
ment of volunteers, but resigned the poet in 
1883. He was unmarried. Ilis heirs were 
his two sisters, Mrs. Sutherland Orr and 
Mrs. Matthews. After his death a move¬ 
ment was set afoot to establish a memorial 
museum in his own house in Kensington, a 
project which, in spite of oontrovorsy, was 
realised. A large number of those drawings 
and studies on which his fame will rest 
perhaps most securely in the future have 
found a home in what was once his studio. 

It is recorded that Leighton used to assert 
of himself that he was not a great painter. 
‘ Thank goodness,’ he also declared, ‘I was 
never clover at anything 1 ’ The first of these 
assertions was truer than the second. He 


was not a great painter. Helocb^ 
temperament and creative power ami 11 
nothing particular to say with® 
the other hand ho saw beauty and ennH n 
us see that he .awit Hewas cleveSft 
best sense, and by dmt of taking thonot: 
could clothe his intentions in a plfasS* 
velope. Occasionally he failed diaabtromk 
through pure lack of humour, as, forT 
stance, in his ‘Andromeda;’ on the othw 
hand, the frankness of his objective admia 
tions led him occasionally to success of 
very unusual kind in such pictures 
‘ Summer Moon,’ ‘The Music Lesson,' and 
‘ Wedded.’ In spite of his trainmg under 
various good draughtsmen, Leighton was not 

a gi-eat draughtsman himself. Hisfonns were 
soft, the attaches especially—^wrists, ankles 
&c.—being nerveless and inefficient, a fault 
which was accentuated by the unreolitvoi 
his textures. But in design, as distinguislied 
from draughtsmanship, he is often ns neatly 
OTeat ns a man without creative genius can 
be. Ilis studies of drapery are exquisite 
and nothing could well be more rhyttunicai 
than the organisation of line in such pictures 
as the three just mentioned. Leighton 
contributed designs to George Eliot’s Wei 
of ‘ Romola ’ and to ‘ Dalziers Bible,’ which 
take a very high place among illustrations 
in black and wliite; also one design each for 
Mrs, Browning’s poem, ‘ The Great God Pan,’ 
and Mrs. Sartoris’s ‘ Week in a French Coun- 
t:^ House/ both published in the ‘ Ootnhill 
ISdagazine.’ 

Lord Leighton delivered biennially eight 
discourses at tho Royal Academy between 
1879 and 1893, They formed a aeries tracing 
the development of art in Europe, and deid- 
ing philosophically with the chief phases 
through which it passed; they were pub¬ 
lished as ‘Addresses delivered to Stu&nts 
of the Royal Academy,’ London, 1896, 8to ; 
2ud ed. 1897. 

The contents of Lord Leighton’s studio 
were sold at Christie’s in July 1896, when 
the studies, especially those of landscape in 
oil, were eageuy competed for. A catalogue 
of his prinmpal works is appended to the 
short biography by Mr. Ernest Rhys, pub¬ 
lished in 1900. 

His portrait by himself is in the famous 
collection of artists’ portraits in the Gifizi 
at Florence; another, by G. F. Watts, 
R.A., is in the National Portrait Gallery, 
London, 


[Times, 26 Jan, 1896; Athenmum, Jannsiy 
1896 ; Life end Work of Sir ITrederio l^ighton, 
P.R.A., by Helen Zimmernj Eroderio, loid 
Leighton, by Ernest Bhys, 1896; prirnta in¬ 
formation,] W. A. 
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[Limerick Beportor, 81 Deo. 1896, with obi¬ 
tuary notice from Limerick Ohronicle; Times, 
26 Dec, 1805; Brit, Mns. Cat.] G-. Ln G. N, 

LENNOX, Sin WILBRAIIAM OATES 
(1830-1897), ffoneral royal engineora, fourtb 
son of Lord John Qeoi’go Lounox (1793- 
1873), second son of the fourth Duke of 
Richmond, was born on 4 May 1830 at 
Molecomb House, Goodwood, Sussex. His 
mother was Louisa Erederica (d. 12 Jan. 
1863), daughter of Captain the Hon. John 
Rodney, M.F,, third son of Admiral Lord 
Eindney. He was privately educated and, 
after passing through the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich, received a commis¬ 
sion as second lieutenant in the royal engi¬ 
neers on 27 June 1848 His further com¬ 
missions were dal ed: lieut enant 7 Eeb. 1854, 
second captain 26 Nov. 1867, brevet major 
24 March 1868, brevet lieutenant-colonel 
26 April 1869, first captain 1 April 1863, 
brevet colonel 26 April 1867, regimental 
major 6 July 1872, lieutenant-colonel 10 Dec. 
1873, major-general 13 Aug. 1881, lieute¬ 
nant-general 12 Feb. 1888, general 28 June 
1893. 

Lennox went throngh the usual course of 
professional instruction at Chatham, seiwed 
for a few months at Portsmouth, and em¬ 
barked for Ceylon on 20 Nov. 1860. In 
August 1864 he went direct from Ceylon 
to ^6 Crimea, where he arrived on 30 Sspt., 
and was employed under Minor (afterwards 
Genera] Sir) Frederick Chapman [q. v. 
Suppl,] in the trenches of the left attack on 
Sebastopol, and had also charge of the engi¬ 
neer paw of the left attack. He was pre¬ 
sent at the battle of Inkurman on 6 Nov., 
having come olf the sick list for tho purpose. 
On 20 Nov. be won the Victoria Cross ‘ for 
cool and gallant conduct in establishing a 
lodgment in Tryou’s rifle nits, and assisting 
to repel the assaults of the enemy. This 
brilliant operation drew forth a special order 
&om General Canrobert.' On 9 Dec. he was 
appointed adjutant to the royal engineers of 
the left attoclr. lie acted as aide-de-camp 
to Chapman with Eyre’s brigade at the 
attack of the Redan on 18 June, and was 
present in September at the fall of Sebastopol, 
after which he was a^utant of all the royal 
engineer force in the Crimea until the army 
was broken up. He arrived home on 6 Aug. 
1866, For his services he was mentioned m 
despatches (London Gagette, 21 Dec. 1866), 
received the war medal with two clasps, tho 
Sardinian and Turkish medals, the 6t1i class 
of the Turkish order of the Medjidia, and on 
24 Feb. 1867 the Victoria Cross. 

Lennox was adjutant of the royal en- 


pore the force for China was diverted u 
Indio for the suppression of the mutiav and 
Lennox reached Calcutta on 10 Au/ n 
the march to Cawnpore he took mit 
2 Nov. m the action at Khaiwa 
Colonel Powell. The captain of 

pony was severely wounded on this oecasiol 

and. Colonel Goodwyn of the Benaal en 
gineers having fallen sick on 14 Nov 
Lennox became temporarily chief artrinJI 
on the staff of Sir Cohn Campbell, ^tha 
position he served at the second relief of 
Lucknow. He submitted a plan of attack 
which was adopted by Sir Colin. Retook 
a conspicuous part in the operations, and 
the rehef was accomplished on 17 Nov. He 
continued to pot os chief engineer in tke 
operations against the Gtwalior contingent 
and in the battle of Cawnpore on 6 Dec! 
Ho commanded a detachment of enoineeta 
at the notion of Kali Naddi under Sir Oolin 
Campbell on 2 Jan. 1868, and at tke occu¬ 
pation of Fathghar. He was assistant to 
the commanding royal engineer, Colonel 
(afterwards Sii) Ilenry Drury Harness [q.y .1 
in the final siege of Luoknow from 2 to 
21 March. 

After the fall of Lucknow Lennox com¬ 
manded the engineers of the column under 
Brigadier-general (afterwards Sir) Sokert 
Wdpole [q. V.] for the subjugation of Bohil- 
khand, was present at the unsuccessful attack 
on Fort Ruiya on 16 April, its oeounationoa 
the following day, and the action of Alaganj 
on 22 April. Having rejoined Lord Clyde 
he commanded the engineers at the battle of 
Bareli on 6 May and tbs occupation of tke 
town. In June Lennox took kia company 
to Rurki, and in September to AUak^ad, 
where he was appointed commanding en¬ 
gineer to the column under Lord Clyde for 
the subjugation of Cade. lie was present 
at the capture of Amethi on 10 Nov., and of 
Shankarpur on the 16th, and at tke action 
of Dundia Khera or Buxar on 24 Nor. On 
SO Nov. he left Lucknow as commanding 
royal engineer of the column under Briga- 
diei>goneral Eveleigh to settle the country 
to the north-east, and was present at the 
capture of Umria on 2 Deo. He com¬ 
manded the 23rd company royal engineers 
at the action on 26 Deo. under Lord Clyde 
at Banadua or Ohandu in the Trans-Gogra 
campaign, at the capture of Fort Majadua 
on the 27th, and at the action at Banki on 
the Rapti on 81 Deo, Lennox was included 
in the fist of officers honourably mentioned 
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of Lucknow by tie oommandor- 
general orders of 16 April 1868, 
■“wag lepeatedly mentioned in despatches 
Slff the sevei-al oampaigne (Zondon 
SI 6, 16, and 29 Jan., 26 May, and 
28 July 1868), He was rewarded 
iitlift brevet majority and a brevet lieu- 
taumt-eolonelcy, and received the Indian 
mnhav medal with two clasps, 

^anox left India in March 1869, and on 
lii arrival home was appointed to the 
toMon subdivision of the south-eastom 
Stary district. From 14 Juno 1862 until 
Oet. 1868 he was deputy-aasialant 
anaitermaster-genoral at Aldershot. On 
St) March 1867 ha was made a companion 
of the Both, military division, for his war 
oervlces. From November 1866 ho held for 
Sts years the post of instructor in held 
fd ff.fiV.nrinn at the school of militaiy engi- 
aeeriag at Chatham, where his energy and 
eipenmce were of great value. He origi- 
aated a series of confidential professional 
mpeia to keep his brother oilicers out eourant 
widi matters which could not be published, 
and also a series of translations of important 
foreign works on military engineering sub- 
jects” He also started the Eoyal Engineers’ 
Ciiritable Fund, which has been of muoli 
benefit to the widows and children of soldiers 
of his corps. In 1868 ho visited Coblenz 
■ad reported on the experimental siege 
operations carried on there. In the following 
year he was on a committee on spade-drill 
ia infantry, and accompanied Lieutonant- 

K d Sit William Coddringlon to the 
ion army manoouvres. In tho summer 
of 1870 he visited Belgium to study the 
fortifications of Antworp. 
itom November 1870 to blarch 1871 he 
was attached oiliciolly to the German armies 
kPnmceduring the Franco-German war; 
was present at the siege of Paris under the 
crown prince of Prussia from 11 to 16 Deo. 
1870; at the siogo of MOziOres ftom 24 Doc. 
1870 to its surrender on 2 Jan. 1871; at tlie 
nogs of Paris under the German emperor 
from 10 Jan, to 4 Feb.; and at tho siege of 
Belfort from 7 Fob. to the entry of tho 
German troops under von Treskow on 
18 Feb, 

On 13 Nov. 1871 Lennox was appointed 
assistant superintendent of military dieci- 
plms at Chatham, and was on a committee 
on pontoon drill in Deoembor. In 1872 he 
Bgam attended tho military manceuviea in 
nuesia. In December 1878 he went to 
Portsmouth as second in command of the 
royal engineers, and remained there until 
hia appointment on 24 Oct, 1870 as military 
attachfi at Constantinople. He visited 


Montenegro in connection with the armi¬ 
stice on the frontier, and arrived in Con¬ 
stantinople in December. 

In April 1877 ha joined the Turkish 
armies in Bulgaria during the Russo-Turkish 
war, and was present during the bomhard- 
ment of Nikopolis in June, at Sistova when 
the Russians crossed the Danube on 37 June, 
at the homhardment of Euschuk, at the 
battles of Xarabaasankeni on SO Aug., 
Katzelevo on 6 Sept., Bejin Verboka on 
21 Sept, and Pyrgos Metba on 12 Dec. 
1877. On 18 Deo. be accompanied Suleiman 
Pasha’s force from Varna to Constantinople. 
He received tho Turlush war medal. 

On hia return home in March 1878 ha 
went to the Ourragh in Ireland ae com¬ 
manding royal engineer until his promotion 
to major-general in August 1881. From 
2 Aug. Iw4 he commanded the gamson of 
Alexandria, and during the Nile campaign 
of 1884-6 organised the landing and despatch 
to the fr^ont of the troops, the Nilo boats, 
and all the military and other stores of the 
expedition. From Egypt he was ti'nnafarred 
on 1 April 1887 to the command of the 
troops in Ceylon, but his promotion to lieu¬ 
tenant-general vacated the appointment in 
fclie following year, and he returned home 
via Australia and America. He was pro¬ 
moted to be K.O.B. on SO May 1801. He 
was director-general of military education 
at the war ollice bom 22 Jan, 1893 until 
his retirement from the active list on 8 May 
1896. Great energy, unbending resolution, 
and masterful decision fitted him for high 
command, whilo his kindness of heart and 
Christian choiactor endeared him to many. 
He was engaged in writing a memoir of 
Sir Henry Harnese's Indian career when he 
died in London on 7 Feb. 1807, ond was 
hurled in tho family vault at Brighton 
cemetery on 16 Feb, 

Lennox married, first, at Denbigh, on 
16 July 1801, May Harriett (d. 22 July 
1868), daughter of Robert Harrison of Plas 
Clou^, Denbighshire, by whom he left a 
son, Gerald Wilhraham Stuart, formerly a 
lieutenant iu the Black Watch. He mais 
rletl secondly, in London, on 12 June 1807, 
Susan Hay, who survived him, youngest 
daughter of Admiral Sir John Gordon Sin¬ 
clair, eighth baronet of Stevenson, by whom 
he had three sons. 

He contributed to the ‘ Professional Papers 
of the Eoyal Engineers’ papers on the 
'Demohtion of the Fort of Xutteoh,' 'The 
Engineering Oporatione at the Siege of Luck¬ 
now, 186R’ ' Description of the Paeeage of 
Die Wet Ditch at the Siege of Strashurg, 
1870,’ and others. He compiled' The Engi- 
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ueers’ Organisation in the Prussian Army 
for Operations in the Field, 1870-1,’ pub¬ 
lished in London, 1878, 8vo. 

[Wot OiBoe Eecords; Eoyal Engineers* Ee- 
oords; Despatches; private sources; Times, 
8 Feb. 1887 ; Eoyal Engineers Journal, April 
and May 1898; Kinglalt^s Crimean War; Offi¬ 
cial Journal of the Engineers' Operations at the 
Siege of Sebastopol, 1850, 4to, vols. i. and ii.; 
Kaye's Hist, of the Sepoy "Wav ; Malleson's Hist, 
of the Indian Mutiny; Holmes's Hist, of the 
Indian Mutiny; Medley’s A Yoar'e Campaigning 
in India, 1857-8; Thackeray's Two Indian Cam¬ 
paigns ; Sbadwell's Life of Lord Olyde; Histo¬ 
rical Narrative of the Tnrco-Eussian 'War, 1878, 
4to; Olfioial Hist, of the Soudan Campaign of 
1884-6; Army Lists; Burke’s Peerage,] 

E. H. V. 

LESLIE, PEEDEEIOK, whose real 
name was Fbbdbeioa Ilonsoir (1866-1892), 
actor, eon of a military outfitter at IVoolwicn, 
was born on ] April 1866, was educated at 
■Woolwich, at Hotting Ilill, and in Franca, 
and under tho name of Owen Hobbs acted 
as an amateur at Woolwich and elsewhere. 
His first appearance in Loudon took place 
in 1878 at the Royalty as Colonel Hardy in 
‘ Paul Pry.’ lie then played at the Folly, 
the Alhambra, the Slandard.and the Avenue 
as Faust in ‘Meflstofele II,’ Don Jos6 de 
Mantilla in ‘ Lea Manteaux Noirs,’ Le Mar¬ 
quis de Pontsablfi in ‘ Madame Favort,’ the 
Duke in ‘ Olivette,’ and other ciiarontera in 
light opera, and more than once visited tho 
United Slates, playing at the Casino, How 
York. His Eip van Winkle in Plauquetlo’s 
opera at the Comedy on 14 Oct. 1882 raised 
his reputation to the highest point it reached, 
and sustained comparison with that of Joseph 
Jefferson, whose greatest part it was. At 
the Alhambra he was seen in the ‘ Beggar 
Student,’ at the Opera Oomiquo in the ‘ Fay 
0 ’ Fire,’ and at the Comedy in tho ' Great 
Mogul.’ His first appearance at tho Gaiety 
took place on 26 Doc. 1886 as Jonathan "Wild 
in ' Little Jack Sheppard,' and resulted in 
his fine comic gifts being thenceforward 
conQued to hurlcsquo. In company withhis 
eminoutly popular associate. Miss Ellen 
Farren, he became during many years a 
chief support of tho house, appear!^ as 
Noirlier in ‘ Monte Crislo, Juiir.,’ Don (&sar 
de Bazan in ‘ Ruy Bias, or the Blas6 Rou6,’ 
the Monster in ‘ Fi'aiikensteiu,’ and many 
similar characters. In the composition of 
not a few of these hurleaques ho took part 
under the pseudonym of ‘A. 0. Torr.’ "With 
Miss Farreu and the Gaiety company ho 
visited, in 1888-9, America and Australia, 
reappearing at tho Gaiety on 21 Sept. 1889. 
On 26 Jiuy 1890 he took part in ‘Guy 


Fawkes, Esq.,’ and on 24 Dso'isQT'' 

: Oinder-EIlen up too Late ’ haidag a 
in the authorshfp of both pieces.® Het” 
nlaymg m the burlesque last named wU 
he was taken ill, and on 7 Dec. 1892 he S 
he was buried on the 10th at the CharW 
cemetery. Leslie was seen on 00009 ^ 
Sir Peter Teazle, Sir Anthony Ske? 
Dr. OUa^d’ the Governor of Tilbury Fort 
in the ‘Critic,’ Barlow in 'lOO.OOo/’ ..S 

nrS'iS 

gifts in light comedy, and his hurlesqueoL 
formances often had more than a touch 5 
comedy. His voice, his figure, and Ms me¬ 
thod alike qualified him for burlesque, k 
which m his line he has had no equal A 

portrait is in Hollingshead’s ' Giiety 

fPorsonal rocolleotions, HoUingshoad's Gakv 
^romcks; Er.i. 10 Deo. 1802; Scott aad 
How.irds BLinehard; Dramatio Peorase- 
Theatre and Era Almanack, various y6.un.] ‘ 

J.K. 

LIDDELL, IIENEY GEORGE (1811- 
1898), dean of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
Greek _ lexicographer, born at Binchester, 
near Bishop Auoldand, 6 Feb. 1811, was the 
eldest child of the Rev. Henry George Lid- 
doll (1787-1872), brother of Sit 'Thomas 
Liddell, hart., who was created Baron 
Riivonsworth at tho coronation of George IV. 
His mother, Charlotte Lyon, was niece of 
tho eighth Earl of Strathmore. Dis younger 
brother, Charles Liddell (1813-1894), en¬ 
gineer, was assistant to George and then to 
Ribert Stephenson, During the Crimean 
wet he laid a cable between 'Varna and 
Balaclava, but most of his work was done 
on railway construction; among tho lines 
he built were the Taff Vole and aW 
gavenny line and the Metropolitan extension 
to Aylesbury. He died at 24 AWngdon 
Street, 'Westminster, on 10 Ang. 1894 
{Times, 18 Aug.) 

Liddell was educated at Charterhouse 
School under Dr. John Russell (1787-1863) 
[q. T.], and entered Christ Church as a com¬ 
moner at Easter 1830, being appointed by 
Dean Smith to a studentship in December 
of tho same year. In June 1833 he gained a 
double first-olnsB, among his compamons in 
tho class list being Charles John Canning(go- 
vernor-general of India), R, Lowe (Viscount 
Sherbrooke), W. E. Jelfi Robert Scott, and 
Jackson (bishop of London). He graduated 
B.A, in 1833, M.A, in 1836, and B.D. and 
D.D. in 1866, He became in due conisa 
tutor (1836) and censor (1846) of Christ 
Church, ond in tho latter year was elected 
to White’s professorship of moral philoso^y, 
aud apipointod Whitehall preacher by Bishop 
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was baW upon the ‘ Gieek- 
(}rr r.t. Lexicon ’ of F. Passow, professor at 
Breslau and pupil of Jacobs and Hermann, 
Passow’s name appeared on tho title-page of 
tie first three editions, but was afterwards 
; offlitted,aathebookineroased in volume, and 
! jTjstamount of newmatterwas continually 
* jMei Possow himself had spent hie first 
efforts on tho Greek of Horner and Hesiod; 

. to tWs he had added the Ionic prose of 
Qetodotua ; W his early death in 1833, at 
’ tie age of forty-six, had left his work quite 
! incomulete. Much remained to be done, 

1 not only in the arrangement aud method of 
J treatment and illustration of the different 
' of words, but also in adding com¬ 

plete leforences to the principal Greek au¬ 
thors of various ages. Tho ‘ Lexicon’woa 
the constant companion of Liddell in spare 
moments throughout his life, lougafter Scott 
had ceased to be his coadjutor. The dates 
of the several editions aru: 1st 1843, Sud 
1816, Srd 1849,4th 1856, Cth 1881,6th 1869, 
7th (terisodby Liddoll alone) 1883,8th 1897. 
lie last two editions were electiotyped, 
and fte last, embodying much new matter, 
ms publisW when Liddell was in hia 
eighty-seventh year. An abridgment of 
the'Lexicon'for tho use of schools, puh- 
liehed immediately aftur the first edition, 
eod sn ‘ Intermediate Lexicon,’published in 
1888, have rendered the labours of Liddell 
sad Scott acressiblo to the buginners of 
Qisek, os woll os to tbe most advanced 
scholars. 

■Westminster Sobool had much fallen in 
numbers wben Liddell undertook the duties 
of head-muster. Many changos were needed 
to restore its ancient reputation, New assis- 
tant-mastershud to ho appointed,newsohool- 
hoohs introduced, the range of subjects of 
study enlarged, and many old abuses swept 
away. Under Liddell’s wise guidance, and, 
through his ow:i nnsparing efforts, much 
good was effected, and tho number of boys 
Soon rose from between eighty and ninety to 


SoiH In January 1846 he was made 
? ldc chaplain to H.H.IT. Prince Albert, 
J ™ the summer of the same year was 
™iMted hr Dett“ Gaisford to the head- 
“““ jjiiT, of Westminster School, vacant 
Sfflrement of Dr. Williamson. 

\ WHS dui'ing his residence as tutor nt 
OffU that Liddell, published the ‘ Greek- 
rmlish Lexicon’ which will always he aaso- 
fJed with his name. This important work 
^ undertaken in conjunction with his 
ifflther-etadent and contemporary, Robert 
Ua811-188p [q. vj, and the first 
Aon was published, after labours 

1*_TitnA vPfira. lit t.Tift siiTntn 
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about 140, He was in many respects a very 
remarkable ruler, and his appointment in 
1862 as a member of the first Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Commission showed the confidence 
reposed in him by the government of the 
day. But the labours of that commission 
formed a serious addition to his school work, 
and an outbreak of typhoid fever, an unfor¬ 
tunate result of Dean Buckiond’s sanitary 
reforms, led to grave anxieties, and to a 
soiious diminution in the numbers of the 
boys. Unable to oorw out his wish to move 
the school to a new home in the country, 
and despairing' of its growth and expansion 
in London, Liddoll was glad to accept Lord 
Palmerston’s oiler of the deanery of Christ 
Church in June 1866, on the death of his 
old chief, Dean Gaisford. 

lie held the deanery from the summer of 
1866 till hia retirement in December 1891— 
a period of more than thirty-six years, a 
longer tenure of the office than any foriiior 
dean had enjoyed. It covered also an event¬ 
ful epoch in the history of Christ Church. 
The recommendations of the commission of 
which he had been an inliaential member 
were embodied in an ordinance which be¬ 
came law in 1868, under which two of the 
eight canonrioB were suppressed, and tlie 
powers of the dean and chapter were largely 
curtailed, their ancient right of nominating 
to studentsliips being tiilcen away, and a 
board of electors estabUshud, consisting of 
the dean, six canuus, and the six senior 
members of the educational staff, who wero 
to examine and select, after open competi¬ 
tion, all students except those who were 
' drawn from Westminster School. Instead 
I of tho old number of 101 students, there 
I were for the future to be twenty-eight senior 
students (answering iu some respects to 
' fellows 01 other colleges) and fifty-two 
junior stiulontships, tweuty-ono annexed to 
I Westminster School, and the rest open to 
competition. 

This ordinance remained in force till 18G7. 
But it satisfied nobody; the senior students 
especially demanding a place in the admini¬ 
stration of tho property of their house, of 
whioh the dean and chapter hod always en¬ 
joyed the sole managemont. Aftur much 
controversy a private commission of five dis¬ 
tinguished men was appointed, w'ho drew 
up a new schemo of government, which all 
parties agreed to abide by, and which was 
embodied in the Ohrlst Ohuroh Oxford Act, 
1867. Under this act a new governing 
body was created, consisting of tho dean, 
oanons, and senior students, who were to he 
the owners and managers of the property. 
The rights of the chapter—as a caluedrol 
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body—^worc al tba some time carefully 
guarded. Liddell liad taken a prominent 
part in botb these reforms, and lived to see 
and to guide a third change, which came 
after the parliamentary commission of 1877, 
by which the studentships were divided into 
two classes, with different conditions of 
tenure and emoluments. 

Dean Liddell’s time will always be asso¬ 
ciated with great alterations and additions 
to the buildings of Christ Church. The new 
block of buildings fronting the meadow was 
erected in 1803-6, the great quadrangle was 
brought to its present state, and the cathe¬ 
dral, chapter-house, and cloisters were care¬ 
fully restored. 

In sll matters relating to the university 
Dean Liddell exercised considerable autho¬ 
rity during many years. The Clarendon 
Press owes very much to his enlightened 
and prudent guidance ; his rediied aidiistic 
tastes, and lifelong friendship with Huskin, 
led him to take a deep interest in the uni¬ 
versity galleries. Tie was vice-chancellor 
1870-4, and discharged with singular dignity 
and efficiency the duties of that important 
office, which had not been held by a dean 
of Christ Church since the days of Dean, 
Aldrich (1093-4). As a ruler of his college 
ho was somewhat stern and unsympathetic j 
in demeanour, but ho became more kindly . 
as he advanced in years, and his rare and ] 
noblepresence, high dignity, and unswerving 
justice gained the respect and gradually the 
affection of all members of his house. He 
was created hon. LL.D. of Edinburgh Uni- 
versi^ in 1884, and hon. D.C.L. of Oxford 
in 1893. On Stanley’s death he was offered 
but refused the deanery of Westminster. 

Aftor his rosignation of the deanery in 
December 1891 ho lived in retirement at 
Ascot till his death thoro on 18 Jan. 1898. 
Ilis body lies at Christ Church, outside the 
southern wall of the sanctuary of the cathe¬ 
dral, close by the crave of his daughter 
Edith, who died in 1876, 

Dean Liddell married, on 3 July 1848, 
Lorina, daughter of James Beeve, a member 
of a Norfolk family. Three sons and four 
daughters survived him. 

In addition to the ‘Greek Lexicon,' 
Dean Liddell published in 1866 ‘AHistory 
of Ancient Home,’ 3 vols. 'This work was 
subsequently (1871) abridged, and as ‘ Tlio 
Student’s History of Eome to the Establish¬ 
ment of the Empire ’ has a permanent circu¬ 
lation. He rarely published sermons; the 
best Imown of them, proacliod before the 
university of Oxford on 3 Nov. 1867, dealt 
with the philosophical basis of the real 
presence. 


There arc two portraits in 
Liddell; one, by G. E. Watts, It A , ? 
the hall of Christ Church. This was'? ** 
sented to the dean, at the gaudy of 
in commomorntion of the completion of tii 
twentieth year of office. The other tv 

Hubert Horkomer,R,A.,waapaintediulBDi 
and presented bythepaiuter to the universitr 

galleries. There is ^so an exquisite etayoi 
drawing by George Richmond, R.A (Ife 
which has been engraved. These, toeetha! 
with a portrait of LiddeU at the m of 
twenty-eight by George Oruikshank, aier^ 
produced m the present writer’s ‘Memoir’ 
(1899). 

[Moinoir of H. G. LiddeU, DD., isog 1 ,. 
the present writer.] H. L. T ^ 


LILEORD, Banoif. [See Powys Tho- 
Mvs LiimmoN, 1833-1806.] ’ 

LINDLEY, WILLIAM (1808-1900) 
civil engineer, son of Joseph Lindley of 
Heath, Yorkshire, was born in London on 
7 Sept. 1808. He was educated at Croydon 
and in Germany, in wbioh country ha was 
afterwards to make his name os an engineer. 
In 1837 he became a pupil of Erancis Giles 
and was chiefly engaged in rnilway work! 
He was in 1888 appointed enginear-in-cMef 
to the Hamburg and Bergedorf railway, and 
it was in the city of Hamburg that the en¬ 
gineering work by which he will he remem¬ 
bered was carried out for the next twenty- 
two years. He designed and supervised the 
construction of the Hamburg sewerage and 
water works, of the drainage and reclnms- 
tion of the low-lying ‘ Ilammerbrook’ dis¬ 
trict, much of which is now a voluable part 
of tlio city, and ho drew out the pious for 
rebuilding the ci^ after the disastrous ffie 
of May 1842. lie was in fact responsible 
for most of the engineering and other work 
which have changed the ancient Hanseatic 
city into one of the greatest modern seaports 
of Europe. His water supply for Hamburg 
was the first complete system of the kind, 
now usually adopted on the continent, and his 
sewerage arrangements ooutained many prin¬ 
ciples novel at that time, though since com¬ 
monly adopted. He left Hamburg in 1860, 
and in 1866 he was ^pointed consulting en¬ 
gineer to the city of hkankfort-ou-Main. He 
designed and carried out complete sewerage 
works for that city. Here again many im- 
provemonts were for the first time adopted, 
and this system has become more or less 
typical for similar works on tke continent, 
lie retired from active work in 1879. He 
mined the Institution of Civil Engineeis in 
1842, and was for many years a member of 
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Smeatonian Society of Engineers, iia- 
^Ln^resident of it in 1864. He died at 
fJfSnce, 74 Shooter’s Hill Koad, Blaok- 
leath, on 22 May 1900. 
jOiitoarynotioef. ; Proo. Inst. 0ml Engineers, 
ajjxn.3 * ’ * 


jjap pA T, OOLIN (1819-1892), founder 
of the Engliah Ohurdi Union, born at Mun- 
jjstet Castle on 0 Deo. 1819, was fourth 
5 oa of James Lindsay, twenty-fourth earl of 
Oisirfotd and seventh eorl of Bolcarres, by 
lis wife Maria Margaret Frances, daughter 
of John Pennington, first boron Muncaster. 
ifter some private tuition ha was sent to 
Iniiity College, Oombridge, where he came 
onte the influence of the high-church 
BOToment. He did not maduate, and on 
09 July1846 married Lady Frances, daughter 
Jnd coheiress of William floward, fourth 
earl of Wicklow. IBs early married life 
mspassed on his father’s estate near Wigan, 
andhetookon active part in local afliiirs. 
is churchwarden of All Saints’, Wigan, he 
na largely responsible for the careful 
jcitoration of that church, lie was foniider 
tod president of the Manchester Ohurch 
Sodety, which through his e.vorlions amal- 
gtmsted with other similar associations and 
became in 1860 the English Church Union. 
Of this body Lindsay was president from 
ira to 1807, and he devoted himself en¬ 
thusiastically to the work of the society. 
Soiisg these years he lived at Brighton, 
but in 1870 he removed to London. 


Meanwhile his researches in ecclesiastical 


whatever house he might he living. He died 
in London at 22 Elvaston Place, Queen’s 
Gtate, on 28 Jan. 1892. He and his wife, who 
died on 90 Aug. 1897, were buried at St. 
“rhomas’s Homan catholic church, Fulham. 
He left five sons and three daughters, of 
whom the eldest son, Mr. William Alexander 
Lindsay, K 0., became Windsor herald. 

Besides the writings mentioned above, 
Lindsay was author of various minor works, 
of which a full bibliography is given in Mr. 
Joseph Gillow’s ' Dictionary of English 
Catholics.’ The most important is ‘ The 
^yal Supremacy and Ohurch Emancipsr 
tion ’ (London, 1866,8vo), in which Lindsay 
defined the view taken of the establishment 
by the English Ohurch Union. 

[Works in Brit. Mus. Libr., English Ohmeh 
Union Oalondai; Burke's Peerage; Times, 
30 Jan. 1392; Manchester duardian, 1 Feb. 
1S03; Tablet, Ixxix. 233; Boase's Modern 
English Biography; Uillow’s Diotionary of 
Engliah Catholics.] A. F. P. 

LINDSAY, JAMBS BOWMAN (1799- 
1802), electrician and philologist, was horn 
at Oarmyllie, Forfarshire, on 8 Sept. 1789. 
But for the delicacy of his constiliitiou he 
would have been a farmer, like his father, 
who apprenticed him to a local hand-loom 
weaver. From an early age he displayed a 
taste for study, and matriculated at St. 
Andrews University in October 1822, work¬ 
ing at his tradaduringtheiecess, and earning 
some money by private tuition. Having 
finished his arts coutso he entered on the 


bistory convinced him of the untonahility 
of the Anglican position. IBs wife had 
tlready joined tho Homan catholic church 
on 13 Sept. 1806, and on 28 Nov. 1868 
Lindsay was himself received into that 
cbnich by Cardinal Newman at the Bir¬ 
mingham Oratory. He gave an accomit of 
the reasons for his secession in tho intro¬ 
ductory epistle to his ' Evidence for the 
Papacy’ (London, 1870, 8 vo). In that 
voik Lindsay appeared as a staunch cham¬ 
pion of extreme papal claims^ and he fm'ther 
evpomidod these views in his ’ De Ecclesia 
et Cathedra, or the Empire Church of Jeeue 
Christ ’ (London, 1877, 2 vole. 8 vo). Ho 
also defended Mary Queen of Scots in 
'Mary Qneen of Soots and her Marriage 
irith Bothwsll’ (London, 1888, 8 vo; re¬ 
printed from the 'Tablet’), in which he 
dedsied that there remained ' not a single 
mmtinher morel character open to attack.’ 
In 1877 Lindsay retired to Deer Park, 
Honiton, which his wife had inherilsd in 
1856. The pope granted liim tho rare privi¬ 
lege of having mass celebrated there or in 


study of theology and completed his curri¬ 
culum, hut was never licensed as a preacher, 
lie had gained special honours in mathe¬ 
matics and physical science, and in 1829 he 
was appointed lecturer on these subjects at 
the watt InsUtution, Dundee, and organised 
classes in electricity and magnetism. In a 
h'agment of antohiography, preserved in the 
Dundee Museum, he states that on Oersted’s 
discovery of the deflection of the magnetic 
needle by an electric current in 1820 he 
‘had a clear view of the opplication of elec¬ 
tricity to telegraphic communication.' 'The 
electric light, wmch had been produced and 
described by Sir Humphry Davy [q.v.j in 
1812, attracted his attention, and he devised 
'many contrivances for augmenting it and 
rendering it constant.’ In the locu news¬ 
papers it is recorded, on 26 July 1836, that 
Lindsay delivered a lecture, at which he ex¬ 
hibited the electric lip;ht, and foretold that 
'the present generatum may yet have it 
hui'iiing in their houses and enlightening 
their streets.’ Unfortunately a philological 
orazo diverted him H'om his experiments. 
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While at the university he had become in¬ 
terested in comparative philology, and in 
18S8 he had begun to compUe a Ponte- 
contaglossal dictionary, from which he ex¬ 
pected to obtain a high reputation. For 
more than a quarter of a century he devoted 
all his spare time to it, but it was not com¬ 
pleted at his death, and the manuscript is 
now in the Dundee Museum, a gigantic 
monument of misapplied labour. To direct 
attention to his plan, Lindsay published in 
1846 his * Pentecontaglossal Paternoster,’ 
being versions of the Lord’s Prayer in fifty 
different languages. In 1868 he published 
the ' Chrono-Astrolabo, a full set of Astro¬ 
nomical Tables,’ intended to assist in calcu¬ 
lating chronological periods, and in 1861 'A 
Treatise on Baptism.’ 

So early as 1833 he had demonstrated the 
possibility of an electric telegraph by ex¬ 
periments in his class-room. Aboui the same 
time Schilling, and in 1883 Qauso and 
Weber, set up practical electric telegraphs. 
In the ‘ Dundee Advertiser ’ for 6 May Io46 
Lindsay described a new method of tele¬ 
graphing messages, which he called the auto¬ 
graph electric telegraph. Instead of the 
twenty-four wires then used for telegrajjihing 
he suggested that two would be sufficient; 
ind he proposed that the return current, say 
from Arbroath to Dundee, could be carried 
by water if one plate was inserted in the 
sea at Arbroath and another in the Tay at 
Dundee. In a letter to the ‘Northern 
Warder,’ a Dundee newspaper, on 26 June 
1845, Lindsay proposed a transatlantic tele- 
grtmh, by means of uninsulated copper wire, 
and suggested that the wire joints might be 
weldedby electricity. In 1863 he announced, 
in a lecture on telegraphy delivered in 
Dundee on 16 March, that by establishing a 
battery on one sido of the Atlantic and a 
receiver on the other, a current could be 
passed through the ocean to America with¬ 
out wires. Ho patented this method of wire¬ 
less telegraphy on 6 June 1864, and during 
that year made experiments on this plan at 
Earl Grey dock, Dundee; across the Tay, near 
Dundee; and at Portsmouth. The latter 
experiments are described in ‘Ohambers’s 
Journal’ for 1854. In September 1850 
Lindsay read a paper ' On Telegraphing 
without Wires’before the British Assooiit' 
tion at Aberdeen, and conducted practical 
experiments at Aberdeen docks, which were 
highly commended bv Lord Bosse, Professor 
Faraday, and Sir G. B. Airy. 

While Lindsay was thus experimonting 
he was living in extreme penury. In March 
1841 he was appointed tearher in Dundee 
prison at a salary of 501, per annum, and i 


this post he retained till OctoheTT^j 
when the Earl of Derby, then 
ster, conferred upon him a pension of 100 ; 
‘m recognition of his great learninv Zi 
o-xtraordmary attainments.’ He thencefm 
ward devoted himself to scientific pursuit. 
For years before he had starved him,eil 
that he might purchase books and 
tific instruments, and when chsease "caml 
upon him his emaciated ffame could mt 
throw it off. In 1862 he became serioaqv 
lU, and, after five days’ extreme suflerini 
he died on 29 June, and was interred in tfe 
Western cemetery, Dundee. By a 
error his tombstone gives 1863 as the jpm 
of his death. Despite his straitened ^ 
cumstonces, tho library which he left was 
valued at 1,8001. An enlarged photograph 
of Lindsay is in tho Dundee Museuni and 
a marble bust of him, by George Weiitet 
was presented to Dundee by ex-Lord Provost 
McGrady in 1899, on the centenary of 
Lindsay’s birth, and is in the Dun&e Pic- 
ture Gallery. 

[Information kindly suppliedbvDr. 0. Hleea- 
Bosonbsrger, Geschichte dor Phyaik, vol h’. 

S nssim; Koirie’a Dundee Celebrities, p. 112 ■ 
ierr’s Wireloes Telegraphy; Pabie’e IVirelias 
Telegraphy, 1880 ; Dundee Advertiser, 31 Inly, 
80 Oct. 1835, 18 March 1863, 7 Sept. 1800; 
Spectator, January 1840; Heport of the Biitith 
Association, 1860, p. 13; Bohertson'a lamea 
Bowman Liudeay, 1800; Electncnl Engineer, 
January 1890.] A n. M. 


LINTON, ELIZA LYNN (1822 
novelist and miscellaneous writer, was the 
youngest daughter of tho Bur. James Wn, 
vicar of Orosthwoite, Cumberland, and dha> 
lotte, daughter of Samuel Goodenough [q. v.l, 
bishm) of Carlisle, and was horn at Keswick 
on 10 Fob. 1822. Her mother died when she 
was an infant, and Mrs. Lynn Linton's youth 
was spent uneasily from her inability to ac¬ 
commodate herself to tho ideas of her family. 
In 1845 she departed for London, provided 
with a year’s allowance from her father, and 
resolved to establish herself as a woman of 
letters. With little knowledge of the woidd, 
she had a large stock of antique learning de¬ 
rived from her father’s library; and her first 
attempts in fiction not unnaturall^deoltwith 
tho past. Neither her scholarship nor he: 
im^ination wos equal to recreating Egypt 
or Greece, hut ‘ Aseth the Egyptian ’ (1816) 
and * Amymone, a Bomance of the Days of 
Pericles’ ^ vole. 1848), manifested veh^ent 
eloquence and brilliant colouring. These gifts 
were no adequate equipment for the delinea¬ 
tion of modern life; and Mies Lyim’e next 
novel, though entitled ‘Bealilies’(1861), was 
universally censored for its glaring unreality. 
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Diieoariged, as would appear, she accepted 
mengagenieat as newspaper correspondent 
It ms, where she remained till about 
igji and almost abandoned fiction for 
eawral ytt™ i period, 

iViteh Stories,’ being founded, if not pre- 
i;i,ely upon fact, yet upon superstitions 
0 *ptBd as facts in their day, and of the 
Blast dismal and repulsive nature. They 
j^nally appeared in ‘AH the Year Bound,’ 
sad were reprinted in 1861 (new edit. 1888). 
In the interim she had gained the friendship 
af Lender, who treated her with paternal 
affection. She was bitterly disaatmiled with 
Forster's biography of him, and criticised it 
ifith estreme severity in the ‘ North British 
Bedew.’ She was also brought into relation 
vith Sichens by his purchase of the house 
at Gad’s IliU which sue had inherited. In 
18SB she married William James Linton 
[ 5 . 7 . Suppl.T, the engraver. Linton was a 
mdower, and it has been said that her motive 
7 as a wish to test her theories of education 
gpoa bia orphan children; but it was more 
probably compliance with the wish of the 
deceased wife, whom she had nursed in her 
last illness. However this may he, the 
mutual incompatibility was soon apparent, 
aidthe parties amicably separated, although 
Mta. Linton visited her husband from time 
to time until his departure for America in 
1867, and one of the oiohaus continued to 
reside with her stemother for some time, 
mid she never ceased to correspond with her 
Maud. She aleo wrote a description of 
the Lake coautry (1864, 4to), where she re¬ 
dded dmiug her domestication with her hue- 
band, by whom it was illuetrated. Sirs, 
Linton, on hoi separation from her husband, 
returned to fiction, adopting a manner widely 
dissimilar to that of her early works, llav- 
ing previously been romantic and imagina¬ 
tive, she now demonstrated that experience 
of the world Lad made her a very dear- 
beaded and practical writer, excellent in 
conatruction, vigorous in stylo, entirely 
competent to meet the demands of the 
Bveroge novel-reader, but bereft of the 
glow of enthusiasm which had suffused her 
earlier works. There were uevertheloss two 
notable exceptions to the generally meohani- 
eal manifestations of her talent. ‘Joshua 
Davidson,’which was published in 1873, and 
went through six editions in two years, ie a 
daring but in no respeot irreverent adapta¬ 
tion of the gospel story to the oivoumstanoea 
of modem life, placing the antithesis be¬ 
tween humane sentiment and ‘the survival 
ef the fittest’in a light which commanded 
attention, _ and with a force which irre- 
astibly stimulated thought. Her other 


remsi'kahle book, ‘The Autobiography of 
UJnistopher Ifirkland’ (1886), is remarkable 
indeed ns achieving whatit is said that even 
an act ot parliament cannot do—turning a 
woman into a man. It is in a large mea¬ 
sure her own autobiography, curiously in¬ 
verted by her assumption of a masculine 
character, and, apart from tho interest of 
the narrative itself, this strange metamor¬ 
phosis, once perceived, is a source of oon- 
tmual entertainment. It gives her own 
version of her oonjugal incompatibilities, and 
has striking portraits of Panizzi, Douglas 
Cook, and other remarkable persons with 
whom she had been brought into contact. 
Of her more ordinary novels, all popular in 
their day, the most remarkabln Xrapa ^ fivaort 


their dw, the most remarkable were ‘ Grasp 
Settle’ (1866), ‘Patricia Kern ball’ 

I A j ___ . ft -r -1- . . 


xuwAum iveniuim- 

fl874l, ‘The Atonement of Learn Dmulas^ 
(1877), and ‘ Under which Lord P ’ (1879). 
_ Mrs. _ Linton had a special talent for 
journalism; she bad contributed to the 
‘Morning Ohroniole’ as early as 1848, and 
continued a member of its staff until 1861. 
Writing for the press became more and more 
her vocation during her latter years. She 
became connected with tbs ‘ Saturday Re¬ 
view' in 1866, and for many years was a 
mnob-valued contributor of essays to the 
middle part of ths paper. One of these, 
The Girl of the Period ’(14 March 1868), on 
onslaught on some modem developments of 
feminine manners and oharnctei. created a 
great sensation, and the number m which it 
had appeared continued to he inquired for for 
many years. It was certainly inoieive, and 
was piohohly thought opportune; hut,like 
her kindred disquisitions unfriendly to the 
oause of ‘ women’s rights,’ it estranged and 
offended mony of her own sex. ^^ese papers 
were reprinted as ‘ The Girl of the Period, 
and other Essays ’ (1688,2 vols.) A aimiim. 
series of essays was entitled ‘Ourselves’ 
(1870; new edit. 1884). She oontidhuted to 
nmny other j ournala and reviews, and always 
with effect. In 1891 she published ‘ An 
Octave of Friends,’ and in 1897 wrote a 
volume on George Eliot for a series entitled 
‘Women Novelists of Queen Victoria’s 


which might easily be attributed to motives 
that probably did not influence her. She 
was hind-hearted and generous, and especially 
amiable to young people of inteUeotual pro¬ 
mise; but her speech and pan were ehsip, end 
she was prone to act upon impulse. She 
hated injustice, and was not luways suffi¬ 
ciently careful to commit none herself. Her 
independent spirit and her appetite for work 
were highly to her honour. Her last book, 
‘ My Literary Life,’ was published posthu- 
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mouslj, with a prefatory note by Miaa Bea¬ 
trice llarraden, m 1899. She usually lived 
in London, but about three years before her 
death retired to Brougham Houae, Malvern. 
She died at Queen Anne’s Mansions, London, 
on 14 July 1898. A posthumous portrait 
was painted by the Hon. John Collier for 
prBSBuljBittioii tio tiliB flilj IBlBswioIc j 

and a drawing by Samuel Laurence, token 
when she wos twenty, passed to tho Rev. 
Augustus tiedge, her brother-in-law. 

[The principal authority for Mrs. Linton’s 
life is Elis.i Lynn Linton, her Life, Letters, and 
Opinions, by George Somes Layard, XOOl. See 
also My Literary Life, 1800; Men and Women 
of the Time; Athenieam, 23 July 1898.] 

B. G. 

LINTOH, WILLIAM JAMBS (1812- 
1898), engraver, poot, and political reformer, 
was born in Ireland’s Bow, Mile Bnd 
Bond, on 7 Dec, 1812. llis father, whose 
calling is not recorded, was of Scottish ex¬ 
traction, ,the son of ‘ an Aberdeen slup 
carpenter with some pretensions to be 
called an architect.’ His younger brother, 
Henry Duff Linton (1812-1899), who was 
also a wood-engraver, and was asaooialed ' 
with W. J. Linton in many of his earlier 
productions, died at Norbiton, Surrey, in 
June 1899 {2’mes, 23 June 1899), 

Linton received his education at a school 
in Stratford, and in 1828 was apprenticed 
to the wood-engraver George Wilmot Bonner, 
with whom he continued for six years. He 
subseq^uently worked with Powis and with 
Thompson, and in 1836 became associated 
with John Orrin Smith [q. v.]|, then intro¬ 
ducing great improvements into English 
wood-engroving. About the same time he 
married the sister of Thomas Wade [q. v.j the 
poet, after whose death he wedded another 
sister. He now began to mingle in literary 
cu'cles, and to make himself conspicuous as 
a political agitator. Under the h^uence of 
his enthusiasm for Shelley and Lamenuois, 
whose ‘Words of a Believer’ wore among 
the gospels of the time, he had adopted 
advanced views in religion and extreme 
views in politics, and, while throwing him¬ 
self with ardour mto the ohartiat move¬ 
ment, went beyond it in professing himself 
a republican, lie was especioUy connected 
with Henry Iletherington [q. v.J end Jamas 
Watson (1799-1874) [q, v^ the publishers 
of unstamped newraapers, and in 1839 
himself established ‘ The National,’ designed 
as a vehiole for the reprint of extracts from 
political and philosophical publications in¬ 
accessible to working men. It had no long 
existence. 

In 1812 Linton became partner with his 


employer, Orrin Smith, but the 

waSdfssolvedby the latter’s dfeS 
lowing year. During their connectionLbtm 
had done much important workeseeeiaZn 
^The Ulnstrated :^ews,’ eslablisSS^f? 
He was also active in literature ThionA 
hm brother-in-law Wade he had becomeT 
W? “role that gathered around 
W. J. Fox and R. H. Home m the lettwi 
days of ‘ The Monthly Eepository,’ and with 
tixeir aidy atteT an nneuccessfoL ezi 

in ^ 7 II 6 T11viQ+.V«f T-_ 


Douglas Jerrold as editor^f 
‘The Illuminated Magazine,’ where he pub¬ 
lished ma^ interesting contributions W 
writers of more merit than populnritv 
Among these were ‘A Boyal Progress’» 
poem of considerable length by Sarah Mower 
Adams [q. v.], not hitherto printed else¬ 
where, and specimens of the ‘ Stories after 
Nature' of Gharlea Jeremiah Wells [q.v.] 
almost the onljr known copy of which Lintoil 
himself had picked off a bookstall. Their 
publication elicited a new story from Wells 
which Linton subsequently dramatissd 
under its own title of ‘ Claribel.* 

Ae a politioion Linton was at this time 
chielW interested in the patriotic designs 
of Mazzini, with whom he formed on in¬ 
timate friendship, and the violation of whose 
oorrospondenoe at the post office in 1844 he 
was insti’umenl al in exposing. The chartist 
movement had passed nndui the direction 
of Beargus O’Connor [q. v.], whom Linton 
distrusted and despised, and he had little 
connection with it; of the free-trade leaders, 
W. J. Box excepted, he had a still worse 
opinion,_ and continusd to denounce them 
with virulence throughout his life. An 
acquaintance with Charles (now SirCbarlesj 
Gavon Duffy led him to contribute political 
verse to the Dublin ‘Nation’ under the 
signature of ‘ Spartaoiis.’ In 1847 he took a 
prominent part in foundingthe 'International 
League ’ of patriots of all nations, for which 
the events of the following year seemed to 
provide ni^le scope, but which came to 
nothing, Tmo more limited and practical 
movement of ‘ The Briends of Italy ’ was 
8 upported_ by him. In 1860 be was con¬ 
cerned with Thornton Hunt and G. H. 
Lewes in the establishment of ‘The 
Leader,’ which he expected to moke the 
organ of republicanism, but he soon dis¬ 
covered his associales’ lukewarmness in 
political matters, and quitted ‘The Leader' 
to found ‘ The English Bepuhlic,’ a monthly 
journal published and originally printed 
at Leeds, After a while Linton carried 
I on the printing under his own superinten- 
, deuce at Brantwood, a house which he had 
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in the Lake country, since oela- 
Sted as the residence of Ruskin. Ho had 
ttviously lived at Mitesido inNorthumher- 
Pj ^rhich, as Trell as his intimate friendship 
mth William Bell Scott [q. v.], had made 
^ acquainted with a circle of zealous 
'SiienT reformers at Newcastle; there 
Caiiblished anonymously in ]aC2 ‘The 
Plamt of Freedom,’ a senes of poems in 
the metre of ‘In Memoriam,' which gained 
lain the friendship and the encomiums, for 
mee not undeserved, of Walter Savage 
handor. In 1866 ‘ The English Republic ’ 
ttasdiMontinned, and Linton commenced an 
aitistio periodicol, ‘ Pen and Pencil,’ which 
didnot enjoy a long existence. In this year 
he lost his wife and returned to London, 
where, devoting himself anew to his profes- 
rioB he firmly established his reputation as 
the beat wood-engraver of his day, and was 
in special request for hook illustration. Hie 
emivmgi of the pre-Rapliaelite artists’ da- 
si™ for woxon’s uluatrated Tennyson were 
maag his most successful productions; if 
justice was not always done to the original 
drawing, the fault wos not in the engraver, 
hot in the imparfectione of engravinpj pro¬ 
cesses upon wood before the introduction of 
photography. In 1868 Linton married Miss 
Him Lynn, the celebrated novelist, best 
Imown under her married name of Linton 
[q, T. Suppl.] The union did not prove for- 
tonate; the oausee ore prohohly not unfairly 
iatimoted in Mrs. Linton’s autobiographical 
novel of ‘ Ohristopher Kirkland ’ (1886). It 
terminated in an amicable separation, in- 
vidviug the disposal of the house at Brant- 
wood to Ruskin, ‘pleasantly arranged,’ says 
Linton, ‘in a couple of letters.’ He _rs- 
mained for some time in London, following 
his profession. The covers of the ‘ OornhilP 
and'klncmillan'e’ magazines were engraved 
by him; ha brought out ‘ The Works of De¬ 
ceased British Artists,’ and illustrated his 
wife's work on the Lake country. In 1866 
he piibUshed hie drama of ‘ Olorihel,' with 
otliffl poems, including two early ones of re¬ 
markable merit, a powerful narrative in 
blank verse of Girenville’s soa-fight celebrated 
in TBnniranti’a < Revenge,’ and on impressive 

jpolitioal 
be mouth of Henry 


meditation s;. 
aspirations, ^ut into 


Marten [q.v.Jimprisoned in Ohopatow Oaatle. 

In Ffovemher 1866 Linton went to the 
United States. He had intended only a 
short visit in oonnoctlon with a prmect for 
aidmg democracy in Italy, hut ho found a 
wider field for the exercise of his ait opened 
to him than at home, and ho mainly devoted 
the rest of his life to the regouoration of 
American wood-engraving. He established i 


himaeit at Appledore, a farmhouse near 
New Haven in Connecticut, gathered dis¬ 
ciples around him, and by precept and 
example was accomplishing great things, 
when his career was checked by the intro¬ 
duction of cheap ‘procesn’ methods, inevi¬ 
table when the art has become so largely 
popularised, but always regarded by him 
with the strongest objection. At first 
he sent bis blocks to New York, hut ulti¬ 
mately bought a press, aud conducted both 
minting and engraving under bis own roof. 
For tbs literary furtherance of his views on 
art he prodneed ‘ Practical Hints on Wood 
Engraving,’ 1879; ‘A History of Wood En¬ 
graving in Amorioa,’ 1882, and 'Wood En- 
maving, a Manual of Instruction,’ 1884:. 
During a visit to England in 1883 and 1884 
he began bis great work called ‘The Masters 
of Wood Engraving.’ This book was baaed 
upon two hundred photographs from the 
works of the great masters, wliich he began 
in 1884 in the print-room of the British 
Museum, Returning to New Haven ha 
wrote Mb hook, printed it in three copies, 
and mounted the photographs himself, and 
in 1887 returned to England, bringing one 
of the copies to be reproduced under bis 
superintendence in London. The work ap¬ 
peared in folio in 1890. 

Meanwhile his private press at Appledore 
had been active in another department^ uro- 
dneing charming little volumes of original 
verse, muoh prized by collectors, siion as 
* Windfalls,’ ‘ Love Lore,’ and ‘ The Golden 
.^ples of Hesperus,' the latter an anfJiology 
01 little-known pieces, partly reproduced in 
another coUeoUon edited by him, 'Rare 
Poems of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Oenturiee ’ (New Haven, 1882,8vo). In 1888 
he published an extensive anthology of Eng¬ 
lish poetry in conjunction with R. H. Stod¬ 
dard. In 1879 be wrote the life of his old 
friend, James Watson, the intrepid pub¬ 
lisher, and contributed his recollections to 
the republished poems of another old friend, 
Ebenezer Jones [q.v.] In 1889 ‘ Love Lore,' 
with Eelectione from ' Olniibel’ and other 
pieces, was published in London under the 
title of ‘Poems and Translations.’ A collec¬ 
tion of pamphlets and contributions by 
himself to periodical literature, comprising 
twenty volumes (1830-86), and entitled 
‘Prose andYerse,’ is in the British Museum 
Library. After his final return to America 
in 1892, though upwards of eighty, he 
produced a life of Whittier in the ' Great 
Writers’ series (1893), and his own ‘Me- 
morios,' an autobiography fuU of spirit and 
buoyancy, which might with advantage 
have been more full, in 1896. He died at 
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New Haven, Oonnootiout, U.R.A., on 1 Jnn. 
1898. 

Linton’s fame as an engraver is widely 
spread, but be has never received justice as 
a poet. His more ambitious attempts, 
though often true poetry, are of less account 
than the little snatches of song which came 
to him in his later years, bewitching in 
their artless grace, and perhaps nearer than 
the work of any other modem poet to the 
words written for music in the days of 
Elizabeth and James. Produced at so 
late a period of life, these lyrics evince 
an indomitable vitality. They were dedi¬ 
cated to a coeval, "Wimam Ball Scott [q.v.], 
who wrote: ‘ All his later poems are on love, 
a fact that baffles me to understand.’ His 
translations of !French lyrics are masterly, 
and his anthologies prove his acquaintance 
with early and little-known English poetry. 
As a man he was amiable and helpful, fiUl 
of kind actions and generous enthusiasms. 
His indifference to order and impatience of 
restraint, though trying to those most nearly 
connected with him, were not incompatible 
with exemplary industry in undertakings 
that interested him. His most serious de¬ 
fect, the ' carelessness of pecuniary obliga- 
tion,’ which he himself imputes to Leigh 
Hunt, mainly sprang horn the sanguine 
temperament which so long preserved the 
freshness of the author and me vigour of the 
man. 

Photographic portraits of Linton at ad¬ 
vanced penods of life are prefixed to his 
‘ Poems and Translations ’ (1889), and to his 
‘ Memories,’ 1896. 

[Linton's Memories, 1896; G. S. Layard’s 
Life of Mrs. Lynn Linton, 1901; Mr. A. H. 
Bullen in Miles's Poets of tbo Century, artido 
on W. J. Linton by Mr. .T. P. Kitto in English 
Illnstrated Miigozino, 1891 ; Times, 3 Jan. 
1898; Athenaeum, 8 and 16 Jan. 1898; personal 
knowlcdgo.] B. G. 

LLOYD, WILLIAM WATKISS (1813- 
1893), classical and Shakespearean scholar, 
the second son of David Lloyd of Newcastle- 
under-Lyme, was horn at Homorton, Mid¬ 
dlesex, 11 March 1813. He was educated 
at the grammar school of Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, StalFordehire, and made so mnoh 
progress that the master, the Bev. John An- 
dorton, offered to contribute towards the 
foes of a university course. At the ago of 
fifteen, however, he was placed in the 
counting-house of his cousins, Messrs. John 
and Erancis Lloyd, the tobacco manufac¬ 
turers of 77 Snow Hill, London, of which 
firm he afterwards became a partner; he 
retired from business in 1804. For a period 
of thirty-six years his days wore devoted 


to uncongenial duties and’hlTffl^i^, 
books. At one time he lived at Saow B. i 
and for many years never Ipft- i««i ' 
With an inborn love for learning he S) 
to a solid basis of Greek and Latin a 
knowledge of modern languages and lit™ 
tures, as wcU m of ancient art, historv aiul 
archmology. To these pursuits every le'isu,- 
hour, even to the close of his life J! 
applied. _ The firstfruit of his studies ^ 
an historical and mythological essav on tl.» 
‘ Xanthian Marbles: the hWMonumsnt- 
(1845), followed by other contributions ra 
subjects of Greek antiquities, some prmted 
in the ' Olassical Museum.’ In 1864 he snii. 
plied certain ‘Arguments’ to Owen JoueiC 
‘ Apology for the Colouring of the Greeh 
Court in the Crystal Palace.’ In the same 
year he was elected a member of the Society 
of Dilettanti, chiefly through the friendly 
offices of Monokton Milnes fafterwards Lnii 


Houghton). Until his death he ‘ was one of 
the principal guides and advisers of the Dilet¬ 
tanti in their archmological nndertalrings,' 
and acted temporarily as secretary and trea¬ 
surer in 1888 and 1889 (Cusr, EMory of 
the Sob, qf Dilettanti, 1898, pp. 187, 206). 

As a labour of love he supplied essays on 
the life and plays of Shakespeare to & W. 
Singer’s edition of the poet published in 
1860 (2nd cd. 1875). The essays show acute 
criticism and thorough knowledge of Elizar 
bethan literature, and were collected by the 
author in a private reprint (1868, and re¬ 
issued without the lim in 1876 and 1888). 
A memoir on the system of proportion em¬ 
ployed in the design of ancient Greek temples 
was added by him to C. B. Cockerell’s 
' Temples of Jupiter Panhellenins at .^mna 
and of Apollo Epicurius,’ puhliebed in 1860. 
The subject was also treated in ‘AGeneral 
Theory of Proportion in Architectural De¬ 
sign and its Exemplification in Detail in the 
Parthenon, with illustrative engravings’ 
(London, 1863,4to; lecture delivered bemre 
the Boyal Institute of British Architects, 
13 .Tune 1869), his most original work, of 
which the conclusions have since met with 


wide approval. Ills literary interests wers 
now turned in a difi'erent direction, and he 
published ‘The Moses of Michael Angelo: s 
Study of Art, Ilistc^, and Legend’ (1863, 
8 vo), foUowed by ‘ Christianity in the 0a^ 
toons, referred to Artistic Treatment and 
Historic Fact ’ (1866,8vo), in which artistic 
criticism is coupled with a free treatment of 
religious matters, and ‘ PhQosophy, Theo¬ 
logy, and Poetry in the Age and Art of 
Bofael ’ (1800, large 8vo). In 1808 he mar¬ 
ried Ellen Bi'ooker, second daughter of Lionel 
John Beale, and sister of Dr, Lionel S, Beale. 
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liideiitGreelc history and art wore the sub- 
• M of his next two publications, perhaps 
jiost generally interesting of hiswritings: 
iTTie History of Sicily t o the Athenian mr, 
jjv Elucidations of the Sicilian Odes of 
Pmdar’ (1872, 8 vo), and ‘Thp Ago of Peti- 
des! a History of the Politics and Arts of 
TTce'ce from the Persian to the Peloponne- 
jijnf'VVar’ (1876, 2 rols. 8 vo), the last a 
MiBplete conception of the social life and 
(It of Greece at its highest point. In 1882 
he delivered four lectures on tha_ ‘ Iliad' and 
'Odyssey ’ at the Koyal Institution, of which 
body he acted as one of the managers from 
1879 to 1881. He was elected a member of 
thsAtheniieum Club in 1876, and for many 
nata was on active member of the com- 
of the London Library. He was a 
cuBSspondent of the archseological societies 
of Home and Palermo. 

Lloyd died at 43 I^per Gloucester Place, 
Eegent’s Park, on 22 Dec. 1893 in his eighty- 
Brst year, leaving a widow (d. 1900), a son, 
and a daughter. His portrait by Miss Bu.sh 
iro 3 bequeathed to the Sociely of Dilettanti 
(Cost, ifisfo);y, p. 236). Another portrait 
by Sir William Eichmond, E.A., is in the 
possession of the family. 

Watkiss Lloyd was a remarkable instance 
of a lifelong devotion to learning^, stamped 
by dhinlerosted self-denial. Without a 
university training, and never recognised 
ty any academic body, he had the strong 
qualities and somo of the weaknesses of the 
self-taught. His hooks manifest con¬ 
scientious industry, originality, and sound 
scholarship; hut while his judgment was 
B^d and his thought clear, he was not en¬ 
dowed with the faculty of expressing his 
ideas in attractive literary form. Power of 
coadensation and artistic arrangement of 
materials were wanting. One half of his life 
was passed in solitude, hut during the last 
balf he mixed in the world, and tho angu¬ 
larities of the student became softened, 


He was a charming talker, modest, unpe- 
dantic, and a staunch friend. In personal 
appearance ho was toll and impressive; even 
to the end ho was strikingly upright in eoi"- 
riage, and showed few outward signs of his 
advanced age. 

Besides the books above mentioned, he 
published: 1, ‘ Explanation of tba Groups 
m the Western Pediment of the Parthenon,’ 
London, 1847, 8 vo (from 'Classical Mu¬ 
seum,’ pt. 18); * The Central Group of the 
Fansthenoio Eriezo’ (from ‘Trans. Roy, 
Soo. Lit,’ n.s. vol, v. 1864); ‘ The Eastern 
Pediment of the Parthenon' (from «4. n.s. 
vol, vii. 1862). 2. ‘Artemis Elaphebolos: 
an Archffiologieal Essay,’ London, 1847,8vo 


(privately printed). 8. ‘The Portland Vase,' 
London, 1848, 8vo. 4, ‘ Homen his Art 
and Age,’ London, 1848, 8\ o (Nos. 8 and 
4 reprinted from the ‘ Classical Museum ’). 
6 . ‘ The Eleventh of Pindar’s Pythian Odes,’ 
London, 1849, 8vo. 6. ‘ On the IJomeric 
Design of the Shield of Achilles,’ London, 
1854, large 8vo. 7, ' Pindar and Tbemisto- 
cles,’ London, 1862, Svo (a prose translation 
of Pindar’s eighth Nemeon ode). 8. ‘Panics 
and their Panaceas: the Theory of Money, 
Metallic or PMer, in relation to Healtl^ 
or Disturbed Interchange,’ London, 1869, 
Svo. _ 9. ‘ Shakespeare’s “ Much Ado about 
Nothing,” now first published in fully re¬ 
covered Metrical Form with a Prefatory 
Essay,’ London, 1884, Svo (he contended 
that all the plays were written in blank 
verse). 10. ‘Elyah Fenton: his Poetry and 
Friends,’Lond. 1894, sm. Svo (posthumous). 

Lloyd contributed many articles to tho 
‘ Classical Museum,’ the ‘ Tiansactinns of the 
Royal Society of Literature,’the ' Architect,’ 
the ‘ Athenieutn,’ and the ‘ Journal of Hel¬ 
lenic Studies,’ and, although heprihlished 
much, left behind a great quantity of un¬ 
printed manuscripts, among them being 
‘'The Battles of the Ancients'—military 
history alwajm attracted him—others, be- 
quoatnod to the British Museum, include ‘A 
Further History of Greece,’ treating of the 
later Athenian warsi ‘The Century of Mi¬ 
chael Ai^elo,’ a treatise on ‘ The Nature of 
Man,’ 'Shakespeare’s Ploys metrically ar¬ 
range^’ ‘Essays on the Plays of Hiiscliylus 
and Sophocles,’ and upon the Neopla- 
tonists, a translation of the Homeric poems 
in free hexameters, translations of Theo¬ 
critus, Bion, and the odes of Pindar^ besides 
materials for the history of arehitecture, 
painting, and sculpture. 

[Information from Col, B. M, Lloyd; see 
also Memoir by Sophia Beale, with list of works 
and photogravure portrait incladed in Lloyd's 
Elijah Fenton, 1894; Times, 27 Dec. 1893 and 
17 Jan. 1804; Atlionieum, 30 Deo. 1898,p.016j 
Architect, 23 Dec. 1808, p. 309; Publishers' 
Circular, 80 Dec., p. Y62; Allibonc’s Diet, of 
English Literature, 1870, ii, 1111 : Kick’s 
Suppl. to Allibone, 1891, ii. 1010,] H. E. T. 

LOOH, HENRY BROUGHAM, first 
Babon Looh ov DrvIiAW (1827-1900), born 
on 23 May 1827, was die son of James 
Looh, M.P., of Brylaw in the county of 
Midlothian, by his wife Ann, the daughter 
of Patriclc Orr. He entered the royM navy 
in 1840, but left it as a midshipman in 1842 
and was gazetted to the Srd Bengal cavalry 
in 1844. Though only seventeen years of 
age, he was chosen by Lord Gough as his 
aide-de-camp, and in that capacity served 
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tlivougli the Sutlej campaign of 1846. In 
1860 ne was appointed adjutant of the 
famous irre^lar corps, Skinner’s ITorse.^ On 
the outbreak of the Crimean war hie gift of 
managing Asiatic soldiery led to his being 
selected in 1864 to proceed to Bulgaria and 
assist in organising the Turkish horse. He 
served throughout the war, and at its close he 
was signallott out for the employment which 
was destined to close his military career. In 
1857 James Bruce, eighth earl of Elgin [q.v.] 
was despatched on a special embassy to China 
to arrange, as was supposed, the £nal terms 
of settlement of the war that was then raging, 
and Captain Loch was attached to his stair. 
He was present at the taking of Canton on 
28 Deo. and the seizure or Commissioner 
Yeh, and he subse^uontly proceeded with 
Lord Elgin on his mission to Japan, and in 
1868 he was sent back to England with the 
treaty of Yeddo, concluded by Groat Britain 
with that country. In 1860 the failure to 
obtain the ratification of the treaty of 'Eon- 
tsin and the repulse of the English gunboats 
before the Taku fortshad involved the Auglo- 
Erench expedition under Sir James Hope 
Grant [q. v.] and General hlontauban, after¬ 
wards Count Palikno, Lord Elgin was 
again sent out as minister plenipotentiary, 
and mindful of Captain Louh’s services he 
took him with him as private secretaiy. In 
conjunction with Mr. (afterwards Sir) Ilarry 
Smith Parkes [q. v.j. Loch conducted tho 
negotiations which led to the surrender of 
the Taku forts, and he shared in the advanco 
on Pekin. 

On 18 Sept, he formed one of tho small 
party which was treocherously seized by the 
Chinese ofiicials on returning ij;om Tung- 
chau, whither they had been to arrange the 
preliminaries of peace. Loch had actually 
made his way through the enemy’s lines to 
tho English camp and had given warning of 
tho intended treachery, but he chivalrously 
returned in order to try and save his com¬ 
rades. For three weeks ho endured the 
most terrible imprisonment, loaded with 
chains, tortured by the gaolers, and herded 
with the worst felons in the common prison. 
So frightful was the state of his surround¬ 
ings that a single abrasion of the akin must 
have led to a terribledeath from tho poisonous 
insects that swarmed in his cell. His situa¬ 
tion was rendered more deplorable by his 
inability to speak the Chinese language with 
any fluency. Fortunately the loyalty and 
rlotermination of his fellow-prisoner, Parkes, 
led first to the amelioration of his condition, 
and eventually to their joint release. They 
anticipated by only ten minutes the arrival 
of an order from the emperor imperatively 


commanding their execution. On sTw 
they rejoined the British camp, but 
the exception of a few Indian troowre ti' 
rest of the party—French, Enilish'nlS 
native—died in prison from honibls 
treatment, and Loch himself never Mi 
recovered his health. ‘““f 

In 1860 he was sent home in chawe nf 
the treaty of Tientsin, and in the followi^ 
year he finally quitted the army, and rpu 
appoiuted private secretary to 8ir Qeowe 
Groy [q. v.j, who was then secretary of state 
at the home office. In 1863 he was mads 
governor of the Isle of Man, n post which he 
occupied to tho great satisfaction of the 
islanders until 1882. In 1880hehad received 
the distinction of a K.C.B. In 1889 b#™. 


transferred to a commissionership of woods 
and forests and land revenue, and his career 
outside the somewhat narrow bounds of the 
English civil service seemed at an end. Ih 
1884, however, he was sent to Australia by 
Glndstone as governor of Yiotoria. He wa’e 
made a G.O.M.G. on 24 May 1887. Dnung 
his five yeara’ tenure of that office his kinf 
ness and tact endeared him to all classes of 
tho population, and he left affectionate re¬ 
membrances behind him when in 1889 the 
Marquis of Salisbury, the conservative prime 
minister, chose him to succeed Sir Herculea 
Bobinson (afterwards Lord Eosmeodl [q.v. 
Supphl who had just completed his first 
term of office as governor of the Cape and 
liigh commissioner in South Africa, 

It was during Loch’s residence at the 
Cape that the ^uth African question ^t 
began to assume the threatening ptopoitions 
which led to the war of 1899, In the Cape 
Colony itself matters were peaceful enough, 
owing to the temporary combination of Jdt, 
Cecil Hhodee with the Afrikander party. 
There were few constitutional difficuUks, 
and Sir Honry found himself generally in 
accord with his conslitutioual advisers, and 
able to work with them with hut little fric¬ 
tion. Outsido tho borders, however, the 
elements of unrest wore beginning to fe> 
ment, and Loch had scarcely the requisite 
knowledge of South African problems to 
enable hnn to adequately master the situa¬ 
tion. He was alive, however, to the great¬ 
ness of Mr. Ehodes’s conceptions, and to the 
danger that would inevitably attend m 
expansion of the Transvaal Bepublic. ns 
as^sled the expeditions which led to the 
onnoxation of Mashonaland and Matabele- 
land, and he allowed the Bechuanaland 
police force to be sent up to threaten, the 
Matahele from the west on the outbreak of 
the war of 1893. 

The most striking episode in hie South 
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-was his mission to Pretoria, lislied in 1809, this little book is a most nd- 
■1891 to interfere on belialf of the British, mirable account of the expedition, and, 
'ubiects trbo had been commandeered by written in a simple and unaffected style, 
Veosis in their operations against Mala- gives a highly pleasing impression of the 
L) the Matabele chieftain. He was sue- courage, loyalty, and ability of the writer 
in obtaining the abandonment of the under civcumstonces of great danger and 
!kim of the Boer government; but it was hardship. It is much to be regretted that 
tbouffht he had hardly pressed the English by Lord Elgin’s desire Loch abandoned his 
' j®,ith sufficient vigour. It was from intention of publishing a detailed account of 
^ tough treatment accorded to President the proceedings of the embassy of 1860. 
jjjager at Johannesburg on this occasion, in [Theio is no memoir yet published of Loch, See 

contrast with the enthusiastic reception ae- the Personal Narrativo above referred to; Times, 
corded to the high commissioner, that much 21 June 1900; Fronde’s Oceana ; Fitzpatrick’s 
of the former’s hostility to Great Britain Transvaal from Within; Speeches of Cecil J, 
indto ie Johannesburgers ie said to have Rhodes, ed. Vindoi.] J, B. A. 


''Slier in his term of offlea Sir Henry had 
jneceeded in putting strong pressure on 
President Eruger to prevent the incursions 
to the north and west of roving Boer fiU- 


access to the sea-coast on condition tuat tne 
ptesident should moderato his attitude of 
iostilily and join the Gape oustoma union, 
vliich it was fortunate for the empire that 
fcogor refused. 

Loch’s Transvaal policy foiled locally to 
create the impression of any gi-eat strength 
or decision. Fortunately lor his peace of 
mind his term of office expired at the bo- 
rinning of 1896, and he left AMoo before 
the disasters of the Jameson raid. 

On his return to England he was raised to 
the peerage, but he took small part in 
politics, voting with the liberal unionists, 
when, in December 1899, the reverses to 
British arms in Natal and Cape Colony 
at the hands of the Boers gave rise to the 
effi for volunteers from England, Loch threw 
himself heartily into the movement^ and took 
sleachng shore in raising and equipping a body 
of mounted men who were called, aftor him, 
'Loch’s Horse.’ Ho lived to see the deoiaive 
riadication of British supremacy by the oc¬ 
cupation of Pretoria, but his health had been 
huing, and he died after a short illuosa in 
London, of heart disease, on 20 June 1900. 

Loch married, in 1862, Elizabeth Villiers, 
niece of the fourth earl of Olarendon, and 
had by her two daughters and a son. The 
latter, Edward Douglas, socond baron, on- 
tod the grenadier guards and served with 
diatinction in the Nile expedition of 1898 
and in the Boer war of 1899-1900, receiving 
a aavere wound in the latter campaign. 

There is a painting of Loch by Henry I 
W. Phillips, an engraving of which is ap- j 
pended to tue third edition of hie ' Personal 
Kattntive of Occurrences during Lord Elgin's j 
Second Embassy to Ohina.’ Oripnally pub- 
Tol. ixii.—S lip. 


LOOKEB, ABTHUR (1828-1893), 
novelist and journalist, second eon of 
Edward Hawke Locker [q, v.], and brother 
of Frederick Locker-Lampson fq. v. Suppl,], 
was horn at Greenwich on 2 July 1828. 
Ha was educated at Ohorterhouae School 
and Pembroke College, Oxford, where he 
matriculated on 6 May 1847, but, after 
graduating B.A. in 1851, he entered upon a 
mercantile life in an office at Liverpool. The 
next year, however, amitten by flie preva¬ 
lent gold fever, be emigrated to Victoria. 
Not succeeding at the gold-fields, he took to 
journalism, and also produced some tales 
and plays which have not been reprinted in 
England. He returned in 1861, with the 
determination of devoting himself to litera¬ 
ture. He wrote extensively for newspapers 
and magazines, and in 1863 obtained a con¬ 
nection with the ‘Times,’ which he kept 
until 1870, when he was appointed editor of 
the ' Grapnio ' illustrated newspaper, which 
had been established about six months 
previously [see TnoarAs, 'WitmAji Lusow, 
auppl.] He proved a most efficient editor, 
and was greatly beloved for his general 
urbanity, and hie disposition to encourage 
young writers of promise. In December 
1891 the state of his health compelled him 
to retire, and after visiting Madeira and the 
Isle of Wight in the vain hope ofreoovery, he 
died at 79 West Hill, Highgate, on 23 June 
1803. Ho was twico married, After his 
return to England he published some works 
of fiction, chiefly based on his Australian sx- 
psriences; ‘Sweet Seventeen,’1866j ‘On 
a Ooral Beef,' a tale for hoys, 1869; ‘ Stephen 
Scudamore tho Younger,' 1871, and ‘The 
Village Surgeon,’ 1874. 

[Foster’s Alumni Ozon. 1716-1886; Brit, 
Mas. Oat.; Times, 26 June 1893 ; Graphic, 1 July 
1893.] B. G. 

LOOKBB-LAMPSON, FEEDERIOTC 
(1821-1896), poet, more commonly known 
as Fbudibioz Looebb, was bom on 29 May 
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1821 at Greoinviolinospital, where his father, 
Edward Ilawko Locker [q. v.], held the o(Bce 
of civil oommisaionor. Ills mother, Eleanor 
Mary Elizabeth Boucher, was the daughter 
of the Rev. Jonathan Boucher [q.v.], vicar 
of l^Bom, a book collect or and a termer friend 
of George "Washington. Frederick Locker 
was the second son of his parents, a younger 
brother being Arthur Looker [q. v. Suppl.] 
After an education at various schools—at 
Clapham, at Yateley in Hampshire, at Olap- 
ham again, and elsewhere—Jio became, in 
September 1837, a junior clerk in a colonial 
broker's office in Mincing Lone. This uncon¬ 
genial calling he followed for little more than, 
ayear. Then, in March 1841, he obtained from 
Lord Minto, first lord of the admiralty and son 
of the governor-general of India, a temporary 
clerkshm in Somerset House, and in Novem¬ 
ber 1842 he was transferred to the admiralty, 
where he was placed as a junior in Lord 
Haddington’s private oflioe,and subsequently 
became deputy reader aaiprSoia writer. In 
ilia posthumous recollections ('My Confi¬ 
dences,' 1800, pp. 13S-60) he gives an account 
of his official life, the tedium of which he 
had already begun to enliven, apparently 
with the approval of Jus chief, by the practice 
of poetry. A rhyming version of a petition 
from an iiMortunate lieutenant scorns to 
have sent Lord Haddington into ecstasies 
(t 6 . p. 136). Locker’s experiences ns an ad¬ 
miralty clerk were prolon ged under Sir Jnmes 
Graliam and Sir Charles Wood. In 1849 
his health, never good, broke down, and he 
obtained a long leave of absence. In July 
1860 he married Lady Charlotte Bruce, a 
daughter of Thomas Bruce, seventh earl of 
Elgin [q.v.T, who brought the fomous Elgin 
marbles to England. Not long afterwards he 
quitted the government service. In 1867 he 
published, with Chapman & Hall, his first 
collection of verse,' London Lyrics,’ a small 
volume of ninety pages, and the germ of oil 
his subsequent work. Ext ended or rearranged 
in successive editions, the last of which iu 
dated 1893, this constitutes his poetical 
legacy. In 1867he published the well-known 
anthology en til led 'Lyra Elegantiarum,’ 
being‘some of the beat speoimens of vers de 
sooifti and rers d’oooasmi in the English 
language,’ and in 1879 ‘ Patchwork,’ justly 
described by Mr. Augustine Birrell as ' a 
little book of extracts of unrivalled merit.’ 
During all this time he was assiduously 
cultivating his tastes as a virtuoso and book 
lover, of which latter pursuit the ‘Eowfant 
Library,’ 1880, is the record. Chronic ill- 
health and dyspepsia made it impossible for 
him to follow any active calling. But he 
went mush into society, was a member of 


several clubs, and enjoyed the friendalue 
many distinguished persons of all ckL, 

Ho knew Lord Tennyson, Thackeray. Lorf 

Houghton, Lord Lytton, Georve^S 

pickens,Trollope, Doan Stanley (hfsbrotW 

in-la^w), Hayward, Kmglake, CruibhaS 
du Manner, and others, and he had seeZi 
apolcen to almost every contemporary of on; 
Mte in his own day. In Aprfi 1872 LadV 
Charlotte Locker died, and was buried at 
Kensal Green. Two years later (C 
1874) he married Hannah Tans iZpsS 

onlydaughterofSirCurtisMirandaLumLn 

bart. [q.v.], of Eowfant, Sussex, and in 1883 
took the name of Lampson, At EoTrfant 
subsoqiient to his second marriage, he mainly 
resided, and he died there on SO May 189 . 3 : 

Locker’s gonernl characteristics are well 
summed up by his son-in-law, Mr. Augustine 
Birrell, in the Appendix to the Eowfant 
Library, 1900. Ha was ‘ essentially a mm 
of the world; he devoted his leisure hours 
to studying the various sides of 
nature, and drawing the good that he could 
out of nil sorts and conditions of men. His 
delicate health prevented him ftom taking 
any very active shoi-e in stirring events; W 
he was content, unembittered, to look on, 
and his energies wore continually directed 
towards gathering about him those friends 
and acquaintances who, with their intel¬ 
lectual acquirements, combined the chorms 
of good manners, culture, and refinement.’ 
As a poet he belonged to the school of 
Prior, Jh’nod, and Hood, and he grontly ad¬ 
mired the metrical dexterity of Barhnm, 
His chief endeavour, he said, was to avoid 
ilatncBB and tedium, to cultivate directness 
and simplicity both in language and idea, 
and to preserve individuality without oddity 
or aflectation. In this ho achieved success. 
His work is always neat and clear; re¬ 
strained in its art, and refined in its tone; 
while to a wit which rivals Praed’s, and a 
lightness worthy of Prior, he not unfre- 
quently joins a touch of pathos which recalls 
tlie voice of Hood. His work mellowed 
as he grew older, and departed further fiom 
his first models—those rhymes galamment 
oomposSes which had been his youthful am¬ 
bition ; but the majority of his pieces, at all 
times, by their distinctive character and per¬ 
sonal note, rise far above the level of ths 
mere vers d’occasion or vers de sodiU with 
which it was once the practice to class them. 

Locker left children hy both his wives. 
Eleanor, his daughter by Lady Charlotte, 
married, first, in 1878, Lord Tennyson’s 
younger son, Lionel, and secondly, in 1888, 
Mr. Augustine Birrell, K.O. By liis second 
wife Locker hod four children, the eldest of 
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liomi Mr. Godfrey Loclcer-Lainpson, is an 
irtiS’s io foreign ofiioe. _ 

(London Lyrios/ Looker's soutary volume 
of original verso, lias appeared in many forma 
Its first issue in ISij?. A second edi¬ 
tion followed in 1862, and in 1866 Messrs, 
jloson included a selection from its pages 
in their 'Miniature Poets.’ This was illus¬ 
trated by Itichard Doyle [ri, v.] A second 
impression followed in 1868, and the Doyle 
illustrations wore aubsemiently omplojred in 
an issue of 1874 prepared for ^iresentation to 
tlie members of the Ooemopolitan Club. In 
1888 an edition of ' London Lyrios ’ was pri- 
Totely printed for John Wilson of Great 
Bussell Street, with a frontispiece by George 
Cruiksbank, illustrating the poem called 
iJIv Mistress’s Boots.’ To this succeeded 
editions in 1870, 1872, 1874, 1870, 1878, 
1886 (‘Elzevir Series’), 1891 and 1893. 
Besides these Locker prepared a privately 
printed selection in 1881, entitled 'London 
tyiics,’ and in 1882 a supplemental volume, 
also privately printed, onlitled ‘London 
Bhymes.’ Of the former of these volumes 
a MW large-paper copies were struck off, 
nhiob contained a frontispiece ('Bramble- 
Kisa’) by Eandolph Caldecott (sometimes 
founu in two ‘states’), and a tail-piece 

S ittle Dinky’) by Kate Greenaway. In 
erica ‘London Lyrics’ was printed in 
1883 for tbe Book I'ollows’ Club of New 
York, with inter alia some fresh illustralions 
hrCiddecott j and in 1896 the Eowfaut Club 
of Cleveland, Ohio, a body which had boi'- 
roTved its name, by permission, from Mr. 
Looker’s Sussex homo, put forth a rare little 
volume of his verse, chosen by himself shortly 
hefoce his death, and entitled ' Bowfant 
Bhymes.’ It includes n preface by the pre¬ 
sent writer and a jpoem by Eohert Louis Ste¬ 
venson, Most of these books contain the 
author's portrait, either from an etohiiig by 
Sir John Millais, which first saw the light 
in tbe Moxon selection of 1866, or a pen- 
and-ink full-length by George du Maurier. 
There are other American editions, some of 
irliicb are pirated. 

‘Lyra Elcganliarum,’ as above stated, ap¬ 
peared in 1867. The first issue was almost 
imni^iately suppressed because it included 
certain poems by Lander w'biob were found 
to bo copyright, and a revised impression, 
which did not contain these pieces, speodily 
took its placo. An American edition fol¬ 
lowed in 1884, and in 1801 an enlarged 
edition wos added to Ward, Lock, & Co.’s 
'Minerva Library.' In preparing this last, 
of which there was a large-paper issue. 
Locker had the assistance of Mr. Goulson 
Kernahan, ‘Patchwork’ was first printed 


privately in quarto for the Philobiblon So¬ 
ciety, and afterwards published in octavo in 
1879, No later edition has been published. 
In 1886 Locker compiled the entalogne of his 
books known to eollootors as tbe ‘ JRowfant 
Library.’ It comprises, besides its record of 
rare Elizabethan and other volumes, many 
intei’esting memoranda, pei-sonal and biblio¬ 
graphical. Since Lookers death an appendix 
to the ‘Rowfant Library’ has been ismed, 
undorthe title of‘A Catalogue of the Printed 
Books Sco, collected since the printing of the 
first Catalogue in 1886 by the late ffredoriok 
Locker-Lamp.son,' 1900. It is inscribed to 
the members of the Bowfant Club, has a pre¬ 
face by Mr. Birroll, and memorial verses by 
various hands. The Bowfant Library was 
sold to an American bookseller in 1906, and 
was dispersed, Looker's autobiographical 
reminiscencos were published posthumously 
in 1806 undorthe title of ‘ My Confidences; ’ 
the volume was edited by Mr. Birrell. 

[Contury Mag. 1SB3 (by Bnindor Matthews); 
Miles’s Poota and Pootry of the Century; Slater’s 
Early Editions, 1804; Bowfant Bhymes, 1895; 
Ninetoontli Contnvy, Oct. 1895 (by Ooulson Ker- 
nahan); .ScribiiPi’'a Mag. Jan. 1896 (byAugusline 
Birroll); My Confidences, 1896.] A. D. 

LOOKHABT, WILLIAM EWART 
(1846-1900), subject and portrait painter, 
was born on 18 Fob. 1846 at Eglesftold, 
Annan, Dumfi'icsshire, His father, a small 
farmer, managed to send him, at the age of 
fifteen, to study art in Edinburgh, where he 
worked with AEr. ,T. B. Macdonald, B.S.A., 
and for a short time in the life school; 
but in 1863 his health ^ve way, and he 
was sent to Australia, Returning neatly 
benefited by the voyago, ho settled in 
Edinburgh, and, in 1867, paid the first of 
several visits to Spain, where he found 
material for some of his finest works. In 
1871 he was elected an aesociate of the 
Boyol Scottish Academy, and in 1878 be¬ 
came academician, while he was also an 
associate (1878) of the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water-colours, and for some 
years o member of the Royal Scottish 
Water-colour Society. He had occupied a 
prominent poeitiou as a painter of subject 
picturas oncl portraits in Scotland for many 
years! hut when in 1887 he was commis- 
sloueu by Queen Viotoria to paint ‘The 
Jubilee Celebration in Westminster'he went 
to London, where he afterwards devoted 
himself principally to portraiture. 

Ilia pictures in both oil and water-colour 
are marked by considerable bravura of exe¬ 
cution and much brilliance of colour, but 
are rather wanting in refinement and subtlety, 
They are always effective and telling, how- 
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ever, and the ‘Jubilee’ pictuie, to which he 
devoted Ihree years, is one of the ablest 
works of its kind. On the whole, Spanish 
and Majorca pictures, such as ‘ The Old and 
the Five Moorish Kings,’ ‘ A Church Lottery 
in Spain,’ ‘ The Orange Harvest, Majorca,’ 
and ‘ The Swine-herd’ are his beat and most 
charnof'eristie works j of his portraits, those 
of Lord Peel (bronze medal at the Salon), 
Mr. A. J, Balfour, and Mr. John Folsou 
may be mentioned. He also pointed land¬ 
scape in water-colour with much aueceaa. 
Ills portrait of Mr. Balfour is in the Glasgow 
Corporation Galleries; his ‘ Swineherd^ in 
the Dundee Gallery; and his diploma—a 
study for ‘ The Oid ’—in Edinburgh, while 
the French government bought the sketch 
for ‘ 'The Jubilee.’ The Kepplestone Oollec- 
tion, Aberdeen Art Gallery, includes on 
autograph portrait of Lockhart. 

He married Mary 'Will, niece of his 
master, Mr. J. B, Macdonald, on 7 Feb. 
1808, and, dying in London on 9 Feb. 1900, 
after several years of rather iiidilFerent 
health, was survived by her and five chil¬ 
dren—one son and four daughters. 

[Privata information A-om Mrs. Lookhart and 
Mr. J. B. Macdonald, B.S.A.; Tho Scotsman, 
12 Feb. 1000; Athenmum, 17 Feb. 1000 ; Scots 
Pictorial (by John MaoWhirtor, B.A.), March 
1000 B.SA. Beport, 1000; catalogues of 
galleries and eshibitions.] J. L. 0. 

LOOKHABT, Sin 'WILLIAM STE¬ 
PHEN ALEXANDEB. QSil-lOOO), 
general, commander-in-chief in Ldia, fourth 
son of the Bev. Lawrence Lockhart of 
Wicket-shaw and Milton Lockhart, Lanark¬ 
shire, Iw liis first wife, Louisa, daughter of 
David Blair, an East India merchant, and 
nephew of John Gibson Lookhart [q. v.], 
was born on 2 Sept. 1841. Ilis older 
brothers wore John Somorville Lookhart, 
Major-general David Blair Lockhart of 
Milton Lockhart, and Laurence William 
Maxwell Lockhart fq. v.], the novelist. 

Entering tho Indian army as on ensign on 
4 Oct. 1868, he joined the 44th Bengal 
native infantry, ond was promoted lieu¬ 
tenant on 19 June 1869. Bus further com¬ 
missions were dated: captain 16 Deo. 1868, 
major 0 June 1877, lieutenant-colonel 
6 April 1879, brevet oolonol 6 April 1888, 
major-general 1 Sept. 1891, lleutenant- 
gencral 1 April 1894, and general 9 Nov. 
1896. 

He served for a few months in the Indian 
mutiny with tho 6 th fusiliers in Oude in 
1868-9, and ns adjutant of the 14th Bengal 
lancers in the Bhutan campaigns from 1864 
to 1866, when he especially distinguished 


himself in the reeonnaissanM to 
In scouting and outpost dutv he 
efficient, and had a keen eye?or ground^S 
was particularly useful m hill waSre ” TT ^ 
services were acknowledged by thegmemt 
“®ati^^India, and he receued the meSl 

In the Abyssinian expedition of 1867^1 
LockhMt was aide-de-camp to BrigadieN 

MneralMer6wether,commandingthecavnlrT 

brigade, and took part in the action S 
Arogee and the capture of Magdala He 
was mentioned in despatches (Loitarm 
OanettB, 30 June 1868) and received tlie 
medal. 

On his return to India he was appointed 
deputy-assistant quart ermastei-gimeral with 

the Held force, under BriBadiev-eenent 
([afterwards Sir) Alfred Thomas Wilde [o v 1 
in the expedition to the Kii 7 iirn 
Mountaine in 1868, was 
despatches (id. 16 June 1869), and received 
a closp to hiB frontier medal. 

He received the bronze medal of the 
Royal Humane Booiety for rescuing two 
women from drowning in the Morar Lake 
Gwalior, on 26 Deo. 1869. ’ 

For ton years, from October 1869, Lock¬ 
hart held the appointments successively of 
deputy-assistant and assistant qlmttB^ 
maslor-gonoral in Bengal, hut was twice 
away in Achiu between 1876 and 1877, tbs 
second time as military attache to the Butch 
army, when he took port in tke assault and 
capture of Lambadde, was mentioned In des- 
palches, offered the Netherlands order of 
William, which he was not allowed to ac¬ 
cept, aud received the Dutch war medal and 
clasp. He was, however, struck down with 
malarial fever and pul on hoard the steoinei 
for Singapore in oii almost moribund con¬ 
dition. 

In the Afghan campaigns of 1878 to 
1880 Lockhart was firet appointed road 
commandant in the Ehaihar to hold the 
Afridi tribes in check, and, in November 
1879, assistant quartermnster-generel at 
Kabul. He was m-osent at the actions of 
Mir Karez and Takht-i-Shah and other 


operations under Sir Frederick (now Earb 
Roberts round Kabul in December 1879, 
and was suhsoquontly deputy adjutant and 
quartermaster-general to Sir Donald Martin 
Stewart [q. v. SuppL], oommanding in 
Northern Afghanistan, retm-ning with him 
1 0 India by the Khaibar pass in August 1880. 
lie was mentioned in despatches (t'A May 
1880), received the medal and dasp, and was 
made a companion of the order of the Bath, 
military division. 

On his return to India Lookhart held the 
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■^f deputy quartermaster-general in tlie 
Klligence branch at headquarters from 
SsO to 1886. In 1884 he was sent to Aohin 
to resoue the crew of the Kisero from the 
Viikvs for which he received the thanks of 
MTemment. In June 1886 he went on a 
rasjioB to Ohitral, where his firmness and 
Bct bad the best effect. He commanded a 
hrirade as brigadier-general in the Burmese 
wa fiwiu September 1886 to March 1887, 
yros mentioned in despatches (id. 2 Sept. 
18S7)) received the thanks of the govern- 
iiieiit, a clasp to his medal, and was made a 
K.O.B. and 0 O.S.I. 

On his return to India he commanded a 
second-class ^strict in Bengal, but a severe 
atta^ of malarial fover compelled him to 
lehitn home. For six months he was em¬ 
ployed at the India office in the preparation 
of an account of his explorations in Central 
Asia, and in April 1889 ha took up the ap- 
pomtment of assistant military secretary for 
jyian affairs at the horse guards. But he 
did not lemnin long in En^nnd, for he ro- 
tomed to India in November 1890 to com- 
niand the Punjab frontier force, first as a 
brigadier-general and then asa miijor-general, 
until March 1895. Tho greater part of this 
time was ocoupied by warfare with the hill 
tabes m a succession ol punitive expeditions. 
Lockhart commanded the Miranzai field force 
in January and February 1891, then tho 3rd 
brigade of the Hazara field force in March 
and April, and the Miranzai field force again 
horn April to June. He was mentioned in 
the governor-general’s despatch ( 16 .16 Sept. 
1891), received two clasps, and was pro¬ 
moted to be major-general for distinguished 
aerrice. He commanded the Isazai field 
force in 1802, and the Waziristan expedition 
in 1894-6, was again mentioned in despatches 
by the government of India (i 6 .2 July 1806), 
lacsiTcd another olasp, and was made a 
KC.S.I. On hie return he was given the 
Fnnjab command. 

In 1867, after SirBindon Blood had made 
aaettlement with the fanatics of Swat, the 
Afiidis rose and closed the Ehaibar pass; 
the revolt spread to the Mohmands and 
the other mountain tribes of the Tirah, end 
Lockhart was sent in command of 40,000 
men to quell the rising. He showed ex¬ 
ceptional skill in handling his force of 
Kgolarsin on oLmost impracticable country, 
in a guerilla wai'fare, against native levies or 
sharpshooters, who were always trying to 
elude him, but he outmanoeuvred them and 
beat them at their own tactics. The cam¬ 
paign consisted of hard marching among tho 
mountains and hard fighting, including the 
memoiable action of Dargai, when the 


Qordon highlanders and the Glhurkhas 
greatly distinguished themselves. For his 
services he received tho thanks of the 
government of India, was made a G.O.B., 
and succeeded Sir George AVhite as com¬ 
mander-in-chief in India m 1898. He died 
in harness on 18 March 1000. 

A good portrait in oils of Lockhart, 
painted by a Scotsman, Mr. Hardie, in 1804, 
was the property of Major-general 1). B. 
Lockhart of Milton Lockhart. 

He married first, in 1804, Caroline 
Amelia, daughter of Major-general B. Las- 
oellesDennys; and secondly, in 1888, Mary 
Katharine, daughter of Captain William 
Ecclos, Coldstream guards, who survived 
him. 

[Despatches; Army Lists; obituary notice 
in Times of 20 Mnicli 1000 ; Lord Bobsits’s 
Forty-one youri. in India; Ernnie's Story of 
the IBbotan War; Holland and Hozier’s Ex- 
peditinn to Abyssinia; Anglo-Afghan War, 
1878-80, ofScml account; Shadbolt’s Afghan 
Campaigns, 1878-80; Hutchinson's Cump.ugn 
in Tirnh, with portrait.] B. H. V. 

LOCKWOOD, Sib FRANK (1846- 
1897), solicitor-general, second son of Charlee 
Day Lockwood, stone-qnarrier at Levitt 
Hngg, near Doncaster, was bom at Don¬ 
caster in July 1816. In 1860 the family 
moved to Manchester, and in 1868 he en¬ 
tered the grammar school (having been 
previously at a privato school at Edeiibridge) 
undor Mr. Walker, afterwards bead-master 
of St. Paul’s School. In October 1866 he 
proceeded to Caius College, Cambridge, 
where he took a ‘pass’ degree in 1869. In 
1869, having abandoned the idea of boly 
orders, he entered Liucolu’e Inn and was 
called to the bar in January 1872. He 
at onco joined tbs old mi(Hand oirouit, 
and attended sessions at Bradford, Leeds, 
and other places. A fair measure of success 
was speedUy awarded lihu, and in 1876 
he hold fiiteen briofs in one assize at 
Leeds. During bis early days at the bar 
the habit of drawing he had learnt from 
his father grew upon him, and his rapid 
sketching in court of judges, witnesses, and 
litigants gave him occupation and secured 
him notice. For some of these early sketches 
he appears to have found a market; hut in 
later life, though he still continued to sketch, 
he tossed them from him with careless in¬ 
difference. In September 1874 he married 
Julio, daughter of Sails Schwabs of Gl-jn-y- 
gorble, Anglesea. His practice steadily in¬ 
creased, and from 1879, when, at tho request 
of the presiding judge, he defended the bur¬ 
glar and murderer, Charles Peace, his name 
was always much before that large section 
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of the public who follow ‘ oolehraled trials’ 
with an interest that never flags, lie took 
silk in 1882. In politics he was n liberal. 
Ills flrst attempt to get into parliament 
was at King’s Lynn, and was unsuccessful, 
as also was his first contest at York in No¬ 
vember 1883, when, however, he was beaten 
by twenty-one votes only. At that time 
he, like the majority of liberal candidates, 
refused to vote oven for an inquiry into 
home rule for Ireland, but he pledged him¬ 
self to support household sufirage and elec¬ 
tive local government in that country, and 
for making those pledges he incurred the 
public censure of Lord Salisbury, who, how¬ 
ever, lived to make them both good. In 
October 1884 he became recorder of Sheifiold, 
and in November 1886 he and his great 
friend, Mr. Alfred Pease, were returned to the 
House of Commons for York, which ci^ he 
continued to represent till his death. From 
1886 to 1896 Lockwood led a voiy busy life 
both professionally and socially. ‘ Ilis toll 
IMwerful frame, his fine head crowned with 
picturesque premature white hair, his hand¬ 
some healthy face, with its sunshine of 
genial, not vapid good nature, made him 
notable everywhere. So powerful was this 
personality that his entrance into a room 
seemed to change the whole complexion of 
the company, and I often fancied that he 
could dispel a London fog by his xiresenco’ 
(see Lord Hosimimi’B letter in Mr. Birrell’s 
^etch. Sir Frank Lockwood, 180^. 

In the House of Commons Lockwood, 
though he took no active part in debate, was 
a great figure, and his sketches depicting 
the occasional humours of that assembly 
were in much demand, During the vacation 
of1894 Lord Eosebery, thepremier (t o whom 
Lockwood was warmly attached), oil'crod 
him the post of solicitor-general, which he 
arcepted, m succession to Sir Kobert Held, 
who became atlorney-general. The election 
of 1896 restored Lord Salisbury to xiowor, 
but owing to a diiliculty about the scale of 
his successor’s remuneration, Lockwood 
nominally romainod solicitor-gonoral imtil 
August 1896, whon Mr, (now Sir llobort) 
Finlay succeeded him. In the vacation of 
1896 he aocompaniod Charles Lord Hussell 
of Killowen [q. v. Suppl.], the lord-ohief- 
justico of England, to the United States of 
America. About May 1897 his hoolth 
showed signs of failing, and it gradually 
declined until his death at his kouse in 
Lonno.v Gardens on Sunday, 19 Dec. 1897, in 
the fifty-second year of his age. His wife 
and two children, both daughters, survived 
him, 

Lockwood made no pretensions to be con¬ 


sidered a learned lawyer, nor WhTT^ 
connted a consummate advocate: 
sound sense, ready wit, good fedm„ 
sympathetic nature, set off as theseouditS 
were by a commanding presence eSd mod 
voice, placed him in the front ranks of Z 
bar, and easily secured him a large bu^inew 
Both outside and inside his profession he 
em oyed a large and deserved popularity n ith 
all sorts and conditions of men. He bad all 
the domestic virtnes, and was nowhere mote 
appreciated than in his own home His 
death was unexpected and chilled manv 
hearts. A collection from his sketches was 
publicly exhibited in London after his death 
lor the benefit of the Barristers’ Benevolent 
Association, and some of the sketches have 
boon reproduced in an album, ‘ The Frank 
Lockwood Sketch Book,’ London, 1898, obi 
4to. His lecture on ‘ The Law and Lawyers 
of Pickwick,’ published by the Boxburghe 
Press in 1894, went into a second edition in 
1800. There is a memorial window and 
tablet in York Cathedral. 

[Sir Frank Lockwood, a Sketch, 1808, by the 
present writer.] A. B-i. 


LOPES, HENRY CHARLES, first 
Baboit Ltomw (1828-1899), judge, third 
son of Sir Ralph Lopes, hart, [see Lopes, Sis 
MANAS srai Mabseii], of Marietow, Beion, 
by Susnn Gibbs, eldest daughter of A, Lui 
low of Hey wood House, Wiltshire, was born 
at Dovonport on 3 Oct. 1828. He was edu¬ 
cated at 'WinohoBtor School and the univer¬ 
sity of Oxford, where be matriculated from 
Balliol College on 12 Doc. 1846, and gra¬ 
duated B.A. in 1819. He was admitted on 
8 Juno 1840 student at Lincoln's Inn, but 
on 26 May 1862 migrated to the Inner 
Toinple, whoro ho was ooUed to the bar on 
7 June 1862, and elected benclieroii 81 May 
1870, and troasurer in 1890. He practised 
first as a conveyancer and equity drafisman, 
afterwards ns a pleader on the western cir¬ 
cuit and at Westminster. He was appointed 
recorder of Exetor in 1867, and was gazetted 
Q.C. on 22 Juno 1869. Returned to parlia¬ 
ment for Launceston in the couserratiye in¬ 
terest on 9 Axiril 1868, he retained the seat 
until the general election of February 1874, 
when he rendered signal service to his party 
by wresting Frome U'om the liberals. In 
1876 ho was appointed justice of the high 
court and knighted (28 Nov.) He sat suc¬ 
cessively in the common pleas and queen's 
bench divisions imtil his advancement m 
1886 to the court of appeal (1 Dec.), when 
ho was sworn of the privy council (12 Dec.) 
He was raised to the peerage, on occaeion of 
the queen’s jnbiloe in 1897 (26 July), a« 
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I Ojpjn Ludlow of Hej^woodj Wiltsliire, and names. Southe/s mature opinion of his own 

I .], 0 rtly afterwards retired from the bench, pieces may be inferred from the fact that he 

' Tjj at his town house, 8 Cromwell reprinted none of them; and Lovell’s teem 
Plice on Christmas day 1899, leaving by with such felicities as ‘ Our village curate 
hisTTife Cordelia Lucy (m. 20 Sept. 1854), ^ved the elegiac stone,' ‘Have we no 
toghter of Eiving Clark of Eflbrd Manor, duties of a social kind ? ’ They were, not- 
Dstob, on heir, Ilenry Ludlow, who sue- withstanding, reprinted in PDA’s ‘ British 
ceeded as second Baron Ludlow. Place Poets’ (1808 sq. voLxli.), with the addition 
uiion"' the great lawyers of the nineteenth of the ‘ Bristoliad,’ which does not seem to 
(ffltiW cannot be claimed for Ludlo\y. He have been published before. Next to their 
jtowed, however exceptional ability in nisi poetry, the young men were chiefly occupied 
priua and divorce cases, and was an admi- with the project for their pantisoeratio colony 
^le chairman of quarter sessions. on the banks of the Susquehanna, to which 

IToster's Mon at the Bar and Alumni Oion.; Lovell was to have brought not only his wife 
Iincoln’s Inn Adm. Beg.; Law List, 1853 ; but his brother and two sisters. The design 
Haydn's Book irf Dignities, od. Ooketby; Lords’ had practically collapsed before Lovell’s death 
Jonrn. cxxix. 400; Man and Woman of the in April 1706 from a fever contracted at 
lime (1895); Times, 26 Dee. 1890 ; Ann. Beg. Salisbury, and aggi'avated by his imprudence 
1899,11. 182 ; law Timas, 30 Doe. 1809; Law intravellinghomewithoutlakingmedicalad- 
JoniB 30 Deo. 1899; Law Mug. and Eav. Muy yicQ, Edith Southey, in Southey's absence, 
1900 ; Biuke’s Peerage (1900).] J. M. B. nursed him for three nights at the risk of her 
LOTHIAN, NiNm Minauis or. [Sea life. Lovell’s father refused all aid to his 
KsBB, SoHOun DM HiiNiiT, 1838-1900.] daughter-in-law on the gicimd of her having 

been on actress, and she and her infant son 
LOVELL, EOBERT (1770P-1790), poet were thrown upon the never-failing henefl- 
aud participator in the ‘ pantisocratic ’ pro- cenoe of Southey. She lived in his family 
ject of Soutliay_ and Coleridge, was horn during hie life, and afterwards with hie 
ipporently at Bristol about 1770. He was daughter Hate until her death at the age of 
fie son of a wealthy quakar, and probably ninety. The son, Robert Lovell the younger, 
followed some business j hut the vehemence settled in LouAn ne a printer in 1824. 
of his ‘ Bristoliad,’ a satire in OhurohUl'a Some years afterwards he went to Italy and 
styleand not deficient in vigour, shows that mysteriously diaappeDred. Henry Nelson 
he wsa ill at ease in the commercial atmo- Coleridge journeyed in quest of him, hut no 
sphere of Bristol. lie etill further estranged trace woe ever discovered, 
himself from his original cirole by marrying, [Cottle’s Early Beoolleclions, 1837; SouUioy’s 
in 1794, Mary Fncker, a girl of much beauty Coleridge's letters; private information.] 

and&ome talent, 'wno bad eiideaToiired to xe- B. G. 

peir the fortunes of a boiikrupt fothor by LHOAN, Eabl of. [See BiNaHiM, 
going on the stage. It does not precisely Geobod nwAVT.-Ha. 1800-1888.] 
sppeoi'when he fir Bt made Southey a acquainir 

ance, but early onougjh for Southey to have LUDLOW, Baeobt. [See Lopbs, Henri 
become engaged to hie eUter-in-law, Edith, Ohakliib, 1828-1809.] 
before Coleridge’s visit to Bristol in August 

1794, Lovell introduced the two poets to LUMBT, JOSEPH RAWSON (1831- 
theirMieceiiaa, Joseph Cottle [q.v.], and ere 1806), author and divine, was the son of 
long Coleridge wae betrothed to a third Miss John Lumby of Stonningloy, near Leeds, 
Pricker, Sara, whom he married on 14 Nov. where he woe horn on 18 Jidy 1831, He 
1793, Ill the samo month of August 1794 woe admitted on 3 Aug. 1841 into the Leeds 
the three firiends co-operaled in the produc- grammar school. In March 1848 he left to 
tioQ of a wellnigh improvised thioo-act become master of a school at Meanwood, a 
tragedy on the fall of Rohespierre. Each village now absorbed in Leeds. Here his 
wrote an act, but Lovell’s was rojooted as ability attracted the notice of Mends, by 
outofkeeping with the others, and Southey whom he was encouraged to proceed to 
filled the void. The tragedy was puMiehed the univeisiW. In October 1864 he entered 
os Coleridge’s at Cambridge in September Magdalene doUege, Cambridge, where in the 
1704, Southey and Lovell nevertheless com- following year he was elected to a Milner 
bined to publish a joint volume of poetry close Bcholarehlp. In 1868 he graduated 
(Bristol, 1704; Bath, 1706) under the title B.A., being bracketed ninth in the first 
of'Poems by Biou and Mosohus,’ which has class of the claesical tripos. Ills suhseguent 
occasioned it to be mistaken for a transla- degroee were M.A. 1861, B.B, 1873, D.B. 
tion, The Bath edition boars the authors’ 1879. 
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Within a few months of graduation Lumby 
was made Dennis fellow of his college, and 
began to talce pupils, Tn 1860 he gained 
the Crosse scholarship, and in the same year 
was ordained deacon and priest in the diocese 
of Ely. For clerical work he had the chaji- 
Ininoy of Magdalene and the curacy of Gir- 
ton. In 1801 he won the Tyrwhitt Ilebrew 
scholarship, and was appointed classical 
lecturer at Queens’ College. In 1873 his 
name was added to the list of the Old Testa¬ 
ment Ilovision Company, and into this work 
and its sequel, the revision of the Apocrypha, 
he flung himself with much ardour. He 
just lived to see the appearance of the re¬ 
vised version of the Apocrypha. In 1874, 
being now a widower through the death of 
his first wife, ho was chosen fellow and dean 
of St, Catharine’s, and, having resigned his 
curacy at Girton, was made curate of St. 
Mark’s, Newnham. The following year ha 
was appointed, on the nomination ofXrinity 
Hall, to the vicarage (non-stipendiary) of 
St. Edward's, Cambridge, llis sermons 
here were much appreciated by under¬ 
graduates. Tn 1870 he was elected to the 
Korrisian professorship of divinity, and was 
also Lady Margnrot preacher for that year. 
•Having vacated his fellowship at St. Catha¬ 
rine’s by a second marriam*, he was ap¬ 
pointed to a professorial fellowship in that 
college in 1886. In 1887 he was mado x)re- 
bendary of Wetwang in the cathedral church 
of Kora, and acted as examining chaqilain to 
the archbishop of York and the bishop of 
Carlisle. On the death of Fenton John 
Anthony Hort [q. v. Supph] in 1892 ha was 
unanimously chosen to succeed him as Lady 
Margaret professor of divinity. But ho did 
not long enjoy the honour, dying at Merton 
House, Qrantchostur, near Cambridge, on 
21 Nov. 1896. 

Lumby’s literary career showed remark¬ 
able activity. Ho was one of the founders of 
the Early English Text Society, aud edited 
for it ‘King Horn’ (1866), ‘Eatis Raving' 
(1867), and other pieces. For tho Rolls 
series, being_ requested by the master of the 
rolls to continue tho work of Professor Ba- 
bington, he edited vols. iii-ix. of Higdon’s 
‘ Polyohronioon ’ (1871-86), and vol. i. of 
the ' Chronioon ’ of Henry Knighton (1889). 
To the Pitt Press series he contributod edi¬ 
tions of Bacon’s ‘Henry VH’ (1876), 
‘Yenerabilis Baedte Histories. , , . Libri 
iii. iv.’ (in conjunction with Professor John 
E. B. Mayor, 1878), More’s ‘ Utopia,’ in 
Robynson's English translation (1879), 
More’s ‘Hist 017 of Richard III’ (1883), 
and Cowley's ‘Bssoys’ (1887). As co-editor 
of the 'Cambridge Bible ior Schools,’ ho 


edited, with commentarv. ‘TIia TIT. 
(ch^s. i-xiv,, 1879; completed IRsii 
‘1 ^ngs’ (1886), ‘2 Kings’ (18871 ‘Tt’ 
Acts ’ in the ‘ Cambridge Greek Testn.nT’! 
for Schools’ (1886), also in ■ The 
Cambridge BHile for Schools’ (18891 and 
for this last series ‘1 Kings’ a891V 
the ‘Sunday School Centenary BibV t! 
contributed a ‘ Glossary of Bible 
(1880) republished in the same ysaSt 

Society forthe Promotion 

of Christian Knowledge. For the ‘Speaker’s 
^ ‘2Peter’ and'Juds’ 
(1881); for ‘A Popular Commentary' the 
‘Epistles to thoPhirippians’and ‘Philemon’ 
(1882); and for 'The Expositor's Bible’ the 
two ‘ pieties of St. Peter’ (1893). 

Besides these works for various series 



--, .ic. (18 

History of the Creeds ’ (1873), ‘A Sketch of 
a Course of English Reading’ (1873), ‘Hear 
tho Church’ (1877), ‘ Greek Learning in the 
Western Church’ (a pamphlet, 1878), pre¬ 
face to a ' Compendium of Church History' 
(1883), ‘ A Popular Introduction to the New 
Testament ’ (1883), and art ides in the ‘ Cam¬ 
bridge Companion to the Bible ’ (1808). He 
was also a contributor to the ninth edition 
of tho ‘ Enoyclopmdia Britannica.’ 


[Private information; Armley and 'Wortloy 
Nowe, 29 Nov. 1806 ; article eigiiod W-T, South¬ 
ward in the Cambridge Review, 28 Nov 1395 ; 
personal knowledge,] J. B[. L. 

LUMSDEN, Sir HARRY BUBNETT 
(1821 -1890), lieutenant-general, bom 
12 Nov. on the East India Company's ^ip 
Rose, in tho hay of Bengal, was eldest son ot 
Colonel Thomas Lumsden, C.B., of tbs 
Bengal artillery, end of Bulbelvie Lodge, 
Aberdeenshire, by Hay, daughter of Jom 
Burnell of Elrick in the same county. He 
was scut home from India in 1827, was edu¬ 
cated at tho Bcllovue academy, Aberdeen, 
and Mr. Dawes’s School, Bromley, Kent, 
and returned to India as a cadet at the age 
of sixteen. He was commissioned as ensign 
in the OOlh Bengal native infantry on 
1 March 1838. He had marked ^titudefot 
languages, and in the spring of 1812 be wes 
altaelu'd as interpretor and quartermaster to 
the 33rd Bengal native infantry, which 
formed part of the army that forced the 
Khyber under Sir George Pollock [q.v.] At 
Cabul Lumsden began a close friendship with 
•Tolm Nicholson [q.v.] lie wos promoted 
lieutenant in the 60th on 16 July 1842, and 
rejoined it at Loodiana early in 1813. He 
served with it in the Sutlej campaign of 
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jiS'andws severely wounded at So- 

'"^en (Sir) Henry Montgomery Lawrence 
fj y 1 became resident at Lahore, Lumsden 
fedtosen by him as one of his assistanta, 

, Jtybs appointed on 16 April 184.6. He 
iccompanied Lawrence to Saahmir in Oeto- 
Jw and in Hecembor he was sent with three 
LUnd Sikhs and six guns through the 
Huiira country. His march was opjjosed 
w some seven thousand hillmen, but by 
jHlW stratagems he forced the passage of 
M tributaries of the Jhilam, near Muzaffa- 
jtbad and brought the hillmen to submit 
ifter two sharp actions, lie received the 
tlujiks of the government, and was charged 
nth the formation of the corps of guides 
for frontier service. He was given a free 
tad in the recruiting, trainmg, and equip- 
jjeat of this force, which was to consist 
of about a hundred horse and two hun- 
^ foot. He chose men from the most 
warlike tribes of the border, men notorious 
for desperate deeds, or, ns ho put it, ‘nccus- 
tomed to look after themselves, and not 
easily talsen aback by any sudden emer- 
wncy.' The equipment of the guides in- 
duded the adoption of the khjtki uniform, 
vlich Lumsden was the first to introduce 
into Ae Indian army. 

The guide cavalry distinguished itsdf 
nador him during the siege of Multan in 
1848, and again on 8 Jan. 1849, whan it 

K aed and destroyed a raiding force of 
on the Hoshmir hordor. Lumsden 
igiin receivsd the thanks of goveimment. 
Eo was present at the battle of Giqrat on 
31 Jan., was mentioned in despatches, and 
received the Punjab medal with two clasps. 
Eis corps had proved eo useful that its 
Btrength was raised on 19 June to four hun¬ 
dred horse and six hundred foot. As 
BBsistant commissioner in Yusafzai, and for 
a time in charge of the Peshawar district, 
Lumsden was concerned in many ailaire 
with the herder tribes. Lord Dalhousie 
wrote! ‘A braver or a better soldier never 
drew a sword, The governor-general places 
unbounded confidence in him and in the 
gallant body of men he commands,' and 
warmly praised his conduct as an admini¬ 
strator Deo. 1851). 

In November 1862 he went home on leave, 
after fifteen years of continuous service in 
India. On 1 March 1863 ha was promoted 
captain, and on 0 Fob. 1864 he was given a 
brevet majority for his services in the Sikh 
war. He returned to India at the end of 
1865, and was rostored to the command of 
tbe guides. In January 1867 he was sent | 
on a mission to Oaiidalinr, accompanied by 
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hie brother, Lieutenant (later General Sir 
Peter Stark) Lumsden, and Dr. Henry 
Walter Bellew. Persia had seized Herat, 
and the object of the mission was to make 
sure that the British subsidy to the amir 
was duly appUed to the payment of troops 
for the defence of Afghanistan against 
Persia. It was also to advise and assist the 
amir so far as it could without exciting 
Afghan jealousy. It reached Gandahar on 
26 April. Its position, delicate from the 
first, became hazardous a month afterwords, 
when news arrived of tbe outbreak and 
spread of tbe eepoy mutiny in India. But 
it was important, b'oth in the interest of the 
amir and W British prestige, that the mis- 
aion should not be recalled during the orisie; 
and while his guides were flffhtintrbrilliantlv 


before Delhi and elsewhere, Lumsden had 
to remain at Oondahar. It is related that 
at this time Lumsden and his brother one 
night overheard eome Afghans discussing 
the eimedieucy of patting them to death. 
He left that city on 15 May 1868, and was 
promoted lieutenant-colonel. ‘The clear 
sound judgment and admirable temper' which 
he had shown was acknowledged (20 Dec. 
1868), and he was made a civil C.6. on 
5 Dec. 1669, but this was small compensa¬ 
tion for the opportunities he had misaed. 

He resumed command of the guides, and 
served under Brigadier (Sir) Neville Ghaia- 
berlsin in the operations against the Waziris 
in April and May 1860, for which he re¬ 
ceived the medal with clasps. An attempt 
on his life was made on 2 Aug. by a fana¬ 
tical camp-follower, hut he escaped with a 
severe wound in hie left arm. In March 
1862 he was appointed to the command of 
the Hyderabad contingent, with the rank of 
brigadier-general, and this severed hie con¬ 
nection with the guides. He became colonel 
in tbe army on 16 June. A good service 

f eneiou was given to bim in 1866. He went 
ome for six monthe in that year, and on 
6 Sept, married Fanny, daughter of Chaiies 
John Mws of Dunningwell, Oumberlond, 
vicar of Flintham, Nottinghamshire. Early 
in 1869 he gave up the command of the 
nizam’e troops, whicn he had done much to 
improve; ana, after attending the Umbaila 
durbar to meet the amir, Shero Ali, he left 
India in April. 

He had been promoted majoi-generol on 
6 March 1868, and was mode A.G.S.I. on 
24 May 1878. lie became lieutenant-general 
1 Dec. in the same year, and general 
1 Jan. 1880. The offer of further employ¬ 
ment in India, long looked for, come too late; 
and on 16 Sept. 1876 he retired from the 
ai-my. On his father's death in 1874 he 
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had inherited Belhelvie Lodge, and there he 
spent the remainder of his life, occupying 
himself with sport (especially hawking), 
photography, and wood-carving. lie died 
there on 12 Aug. 1896. Tall and powerful, 
a good rider, an excellent shot, and skilful 
with aU weapons, he was an ideal frontier 
soldier, unequalled in his knowledge of 
Pathans and iiis influence over them. He 
was, wrote Sir Kichard Pollock, ‘ a singular 
mixture of shrewdness and simplicity, ato- 
lutely free from selflshness and self-seeking, 
with great originality, a ^rfect temper, and 
a keen sense of humour.’ His military career 
sufiered by his absence from India during 
the mutiny, and hie intense dislike of ofliciu 
routine made him decline civil employment, 
for which ho was well qualified. 

Three portraits are given in ‘ Lumsdun of 
the Guides,’ 1800, a biographical sketch, by 
General Sir Peter Lumadeii and George B. 
Elsmie. 

[Lnmsdon and BIsniio’s Luinaden of the Guides 
(1899); liumsden’s hfoinoriuls of the Pomilios 
of Lumsdiiine, Lumisden, or Lumsdon; Times, 
18 Aug. 1896; Journal of TTnited Uervice Insti¬ 
tution, xxviii. 900 ; The Mission to Kiindsliar, 
his offleial report, published at Calcutta in 1860,J 

£. M. L. 

LUSHINGTON, EDMUND LAW 
(1811-1898), Greek professor at Glasgow, 
horn on 10 Jan, 1811, was the son of Ed¬ 
mund llemy Lushington, chief commis- 
sionor of the colonial board of audit, and 
master of the orowu offic^and of his second 
wife, Sophia, daughter of Thomas Phillips of 
Sedgeley, near Monohester. He passed his 
childhood at Hanwoll, Middlesex, and was 
educated at Charterhouse school, one of his 
contemporaries being Thackeray, who was 
also with him for a time at Cambridge. 
Lushington, becoming head of the school 
while still young and not very robust, found 
the exacting duties of captain somewliat irk¬ 
some. Entering Trinity College, Cambridge, 
he was two years the junior of Tennyson, 
with whom, and with Arthur Ilallam, Trench, 
and others, he was assooiatod in tho select 
dub of twelve, called * The Apostles ’ (qom- 
memorated in ' In Memoriam, Ixxxvii.) 

In 1832 Lushington was senior classic 
and senior chancellor’s medallist, and became 


fellow and tutor 
was a specially 


of Trinity OoUsm. The year 
^ brilliant one, llenry Alford 
[q. V.], Richard Shilleto [q. v.]—‘a second 
Person’—and William Ilepworth Thomp¬ 
son [q. v.l aftorwai-ds master of 'H'inity,alao 
being in the list. In ‘ The Virginiane ’ (l. xli,) 
Tha^oray makes a covert though euificiently 
obvious oJlusion to the brilliant scholarship 
of Thompson and Lushington. 


Kege Sand&S'ff “] 

bald Campbell Tait [q. v.r£*^''‘,‘- 
ai-chbishop of Canterimy, £ad wkff ^ 
his candidature. As a professor he wStt 
admu-a.tiqn and the afleotion of his student 
and while, as deaorihed in the euiln™?."’ 

learning lightly like a flower,’ ke iavesW 
hie Bubject with a smgulor ohai-m. In iS 
cipnl Shairp and his Eriende’ (p 
fessor Sellar, alluding to LiIbUm 
inaugural lecture of 1838-9, says: 'Shakn 
left the lecture, as he told me, repeatinv to 
himself the line ® 

That strain I heard was of a higher mood; 

Md the impression thus produced was con- 
firmed by bis attendance on the privatB 
Greek class.’ This accords with tlm uni¬ 
versal testimony of Lushington’s students. 
In 1876 lie resigned his chair, the imiversitv 
conferring on him the honorary degtes of 
LL.D. He settled at Pork House, Maid¬ 
stone, the residence described in the pro¬ 
logue to ‘ The Princess,’ which is 
to his brother Ilemy. In 1884 he was «ii»-t p d 
loi'd rector of Glasgow Univei-aity, and tie 
principal, John CairdCq. v. BupplJ, welcomed 
himwitli a fitting eulogy when he delivered 
the customary roctoriol address. He died 
at Park House, Maidstone, on IS July 1888. 

Oil 10 Oct. 1842 Lushington insiried 
Cecilia Tennyson, sister of Lord Tennyson, 
the inai’riage ceremony being performed hy 


Tennyson _ 

epithalamium on Lushington’s marriage with 
the poet’e eieter. He was survived by Ms 
wife and his daughter Cecilia. 

Although believed to have written snony- 
mously for some of the reviews, Lushington 
made few acknowledged contributions to 
literature, lie translated into Greek Teimy- 
son’e 'CEnone ’ (ib, i. 180) and ‘Grossing tie 
Bor,’ the version of the latter giving tie 
poet especial satisfaction (ib, ii. 367). To 
volume i, (pp. 201-3) of the ‘Memoir of 
Lord Tennyson’ by his sou he contributed 
interesting reminiscencee. He coUahoisted 
with Sir Alexander Grant [q. v.] in edit¬ 
ing in 1866 (2nd edit. 1876) the ‘Philoso- 

f ihicol Works ’ of James Prederick Perrier 
q. V.], prefixing to the volume of ‘Phib- 
sophicol Remains’ an exquisitely delicate 
and thoughtful memoir aud appreciation. 
He published the Glasgow rectorial address 
in 1886. 
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and Glasgow Horald of 14 July; 
.Kma ot 22 JiUy 1893; Tonnysons Ma- 
Lord Tonnyson; Burke’s Landed 
iM» *? T. B. 

®tSoNS, Sib DANIEL (1816-1898), 
"ij bom on 1 Aug. at Eodmarton, Glou- 
TirnA flnil of the Eev. Dauie 


aredWs from drowning. lie spent two 
r«K fl882-S) with M. Etosaard at Nlmes 
tolcarWrenoh. On 28 Dee. 1831 ha ob- 
taiaed a commission as ensign in the Ist 
riuU joined the regiment at Athlone in 
fsWiy 1838> and went with it to Canada 

ia tie following year. 

He became lieutenant on 23 Aug. 1887, 
an! owing to his sltill as a draughtsman, he 
W employed on the staff of the deputy 
oaaiteimaster-generttl, Colonel Ohoides Gore 
fn. V.], during the Canadian insurrection. 
He was present at the action of St. Denis, 
ladwas mentioned in dcspatohoa {London 
Basettn, 26 Deo. 1837). lie was also at the 
apture of St. Eustache. lie was deputy 
liiistant fluartermaster-general from 1 Deo. 
1837 to 13 July 1811, and with the assis- 
(aacs of officers of the line he surveyed o 
good deal of the fronlior. lie was an iude- 
btigable sportsmanj and has left a vivid 
picture of his Canadian life, and especially 
of moose hunting, in his ‘ Early Eeminis- 
ceaces.’ 

On 39 Oct. 1843 the right wing of the 
royals left Quebec for the West Indies in 
(is transport Premier, which was wrecked 
oil days afterwards in Ohalte Day, on the 
right bank of the St. Lawrence. Lysous 
was very active in saving those on hoard, 
and being sent back to Quehoc for help, he 
made in four and a half daye what was 
reckoned an eight days' journey of three 
bundred miles. Ilis exertions wore praised 
m general ordero, and ho was rewarded by a 
I company in the 3rd West India regiment on 
I KPee., the Duke of Wellington directing 
I that bis promotion should be notified to him 
f by return oi^iost. He went to the West 
I Indies &om England in the spring of 1844, 
and was given command of the troops in 
Ibbago; but on 24 May ho was transferred 
to the 33rd Welsh fusiliers, then stationed 
in Barbados, lie was brigade-major there 
fiom 3 Nov. 1846 to 16 March 1847, when 
be accompanied his regiment to Halifax, 
ifova Scotia. 

He returned with it to England in the 
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autumn of 1848. He was town-major at 
Portsmouth from 18 June to 21 Aug. in 
1849, and drew up a system of encamping 
and cooking there. Having obtained his 
majority on 3 Aug., he rejoined his regiment 
at winchester, and served with it during 
the next five years at Plymouth, Liverpool, 
Chester, and Parkhursl. In April 1864 he 
embarked with it for Turkey, and was the 
first man to land in the Crimea in Septem¬ 
ber. The 23rd formed port of the first bri¬ 
gade of the light division. At the Alma it 
lost over two hundred officers and men, in¬ 
cluding its commanding officer. Just before 
the battle Lysons joined the second division 
os assistant adjutant-general, but succeeding 
to the lieutenant-colonelcy of his regiment 
on 21 Sept., he returned to take command 
of it. Ho was present at Inkerman, though 
laid up with fever at the time. The excite¬ 
ment did him good, and the hurricane of 
16 Nov. seems to have comploied his ciiiu 

Throughout the winter Lysons was bids- 
fatigahle in his care of his men, reduced from 
eight hundred to about two hundred fit for 
duty. He put up, mainly with his own 
hands, a hospital hut for them. His olficers 
were nearly all ‘ young boys, very nice lads, 
but as yet quite useleBS j ’ and in. the summer, 
when the strength of the regiment had been 
raised by drafts to over five hundred, he 
describoil it as ‘ like a newl^ raised militia 
regiment officered ikom the higher classes in 
a public school.’ In the assault of 18 June 
IfteS Lysons commanded the supports of 
the column furnished by his brigade. He 
was wounded in the knee, but brought the 
brigade out of action, and bad oommand of 
it for a time. In the second assault, on 
8 8ept., he led an attack on the right fianli 
of the Eedau, and was severely wounded in 
the thigh. On 26 Oct. he was given oom¬ 
mand of the second brigade of the light 
division, and retained it till the end of the 
war. He hod been three times mentioned 
in despatches {London Qastettt, 10 Oct. 
1854, 4 July and 6 Oct. 1856), was made 
brevet-colonel on 17 July 1865, and O.B. 
(6 July), and received the medal with three 
clasps, the Sardinian and Turkish medals, 
the legion of honour (4th class), and 
Medjidie (8rd class). 

He returned to England in July 1866, and 
resumed command of the 3Srd, On 16 Jan, 
1867 he exchanged to the 26th foot, and on 
24 Nov, went on half-pay, having been ap¬ 
pointed on 6 Nov, assistant adjutant-general 
at headquarters. In this ofiSice he was em¬ 
ployed on the revision of the infantry drill- 
book and its adaptation to the needs of the 
volunteers. He also prepared ‘Instructions 
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for Mounted Rifle Volunteers’ (1860). On 
6 Pec. 1861 lie was sent to Canada in con¬ 
nection with the ‘ Trent ’ aflair, and he was 
deputy quartermasteiv-geneTal Irom 27 Aug. 
1862 till SO Sept. 1867. This gave him an 

■v^ioh he 
suboltorn. 

He was promoted major-general on 27 Peo. 
1868. He commanded brigades at Malta 
and Aldershot from 1 July 1868 to 30 June 
1872, and then commanded in the northern 
district for two years. He drew up a sys¬ 
tem of ‘ Infantry Piquets/ which was issued 
by authority in 1876. On 1 April 1878 he 
was appointed quartermaster-general at 
headquarters. He became lieutenant- 
general and was made K.O.B. on 2 June 
1877, and on 14 July 1879 he became 
general. The colonelcy of the Perbyshire 
regiment was given to him on 26 Aug. 1878, 
and he accepted the honorary colonelcy of 
the first voluntcur battalion of the royal 
fusiliers. Prom 1 July 1880 to 1 Aug. 1888 
he commanded the Aldershot division, and 
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he was then placodorthr^^^ii^rir: 

Lysons died on 29 Jan. 1898 
buried at Eodmoxton. ViSst ft! 
last, ho had been writing on ormvTy 
a month before mWa, 17 Dec. 1897) ij 
1866 he mamed Hamet Sophia, daugWrf 
Charles Bridges of Court Houss “ 
She died in f884, and in 1865 
Anna Sophia Biscoe, daughter of tli» nl 
Robert Tritton of Morden, Siuml L V 
first wife he had four sons, of whoi? 
second, Henry, obtained the VictorU m 
in the Zulu war „£ i879 as a lieutenant b 
the Scottish rifles. 

[Lysons’s Early Eeminiscences (18061 aaA 
the Crimean War from First to Last (ISOjl 
the lattor consisting of lattera writtan ^ him 
intho Orimoii; Times, 31 Jan. 1898; Broa'-Ii- 
ton-Main-wavi^’a Ilibtorical Record of the 
Boyol Wolsh Fusiliers, pp. lo9-216 ] 
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MACALLUM, HAMILTON (Ifldl- 
1890), painter, burn at Eames, Argyllshire, 
on 22 May 1841, was the second son of John 
MacoUam, J.F., of the Eames gunpowder 
worhs. While still a boy at school ho 
showed a strong inclination towards art. 
This, however, was opposed by his father, 
who insisted on his entering a merchant’s 
office in Q-lasgow, in preparation for an 
Indian commercial career. In 1864, when 
ho wos twenty-three years of age, he finally 
rebelled, and, winning a reluctant assent 
from his fatlier, wont to London to become 
a painter. He oiitorud the Royal Academy 
schools the same year. Ibom that time on¬ 
wards his time was divided between London 
and various painting grounds (the western 
tdghlands, among which he prowled in a 
small yacht of his own, Heligoland, Holland, 
Southern Italy, the south coast of Devon¬ 
shire), where hie favourilo subject, sunlight, 
could he fully studied. His original and 
thoroughly personal way of treating this 
subject soon attracted attention, and won 
him both detractors and admirers. He bad 
studios successively at Hampstead (Haver- 
Btoclc Hill), in Piccadilly, and at Beer, South 
Devon. Ilia contributions to the chief Lon¬ 
don exhibitions extended over twenty years, 
fi'om 1876, when ‘ Hoisting the Storm Jib ’ 
was at the Royal Academy, until 1890, when 


his last picture, the • Crofter's Tpam,’ hune 
on the same walls. Macallum died very aud- 
donly of heart disease at Beer on 28 June 
1890. He left a widow, Euphemia, daugh¬ 
ter of Mr. John Stewart of Qlasgow, andone 
son. Mrs. Macallum subsequently (18 Match 
1000) received a civil list pension of lOOf. 
per annum in consideration of her husbaud'a 
merits as an artist. 

Macallum was one of the most original 
landsoape painturs of his time. He was 
single-minded, concentrating his attention 
on those aspects of nature by which his own 
sympathies were most closely touched. His 
pictures have great individuality. He saw 
colour in a way of his own, but his best 
works are likely to be prized long after 
things conceived on more conventional lines 
are forgotten. Three of them are in the 
Millbank Gallery, the ‘ Orofter’s Team/ al¬ 
ready mentioned, and two drawings in water¬ 
colour. 

[Private information,] W, A. 

MACARTNEY, JAMES (1770-1848), 
anatomist, son of Andrew Macartney, ^ntle- 
man farmer, of Ballyrea, co. Armagh, and 
Mary, his wife, was born at Armagh on 
8 March 1770. Ho began life as an Irish 
volunteer in 1780, and was afterwards edu¬ 
cated at the endowed classical school at 
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and then at a private school. He 
''r««xjinted for a time with Henry and 
Rheares [«!• ▼•] Lord Edward Fitz- 
hut, being dissatisfied with 
nrofframme, he out himself adrift and 
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birds has in many respects not been snr> 
passed, and his account of the anatomy of 
mammals may be read with more profit than 
many modern works. In his account of the 


tLeir programme, he out himself adrift and brain of the chimpanzee compared with that 
bpsan^to'’ study medicine. He apprenticed of an idiot, as well as in many others of hia 
to William Hartigan (176fi P-1812) papers, there ore glimpses of a morohologv 


Self to WUliam Hartigan (175e P-1812) 
. in l?eb. 1793, his master being president 

SS __, rtS Qi.wiumno n¥ Twalan.! 


cftlieKoyal College of Surgeons of Ireland 
• 1797 . Jlacartney also entered as a pupil 
Sthe college school, Mercer Street, Dubhn, 
ffiere he made some dissections for the 
aaseunii and he attended the Look hospital 
,ad the Dublin dispensary. In 1796 he came 
to London to attend the Hunterian or Great 
ITindmlll Street school of medicine, and he 
beeamo an occasional mpil at St. Thomas’s 
and Guy's hospitals, lie also attended the 
lectures of John Abernothy [q.T.] at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, and through hia 
infliience was appointed a demonstrator of 
enntomy in the medical school in 1798. He 
admitted a member of the Ihyal OoUega 
of Surgeons of England on 6 Fab. 1800, began 
to practise in London as a surgeon, and was 
anointed lecturer on comparative anatomy 
and physiology at St. Bartholomew’s Hospi¬ 
tal, a post he held from March 1800 to 1811. 
On 21 Fob. 1811 he was elected F.E.S,, and 
from 1803 to 1812 he served as surgeon to 
tha royal Eadnor milil ia. In May 1813 ho 
was admitted M.D. of St. Andrews Univer- 
aity.nndon 21 June 1813 ho was elected 
ptoiesaor of anatomy and surgery in the uni- 
Tcsity of Dublin, ond physician to Sir Pat- 
licb Dun’s hospital. These olficos he resigned 
in 1837, after he hod raised the medical 
school to a much better poeition than it bad 
erer before occupied, Daring almost the 
vholc of his residence in Dublin Macartney 
voB subjected to a very singular exhibition 
of petty perseculian and open insult at the 
hondsot some members of the board of Trinity 
Colley. He was denied the privilego of 
election to the fellowship of the Boyal Col¬ 
lege of Surgeons, thou^ he was mode an 
houoTuy fellow of the Boyal College of 
Physicians of Ireland in 1818. He also re- 
caived an honorary M.D, from the university 
of Cambridge (31 Aug. 1883), to which he 
sold his museum in 1836, the university of 
Dublm having refused to purchase it He 
died at 31 Upper Merrion Straot, Dublin, on 
0 March 1843 (6>ent. Mag> 1643^ i, 664), 
He married on 10 Aug, 1796 a Miss Eken- 
head 

An iH-used and greatly misunderstood 
man, ‘he was,’ says J^ofessoi Alexander 
MacMister,' an export anatomist and a philo¬ 
sophical biologist far in advonco of his period. 
Hia description of the vascular system of 


Mpers, there are glimpses of a morphology 
far beyond Cuvier, whose works he edited. 
His book on inflammation may be placed 
side by side with any pathological work of 
the period, while his researches on animsl 
luminosity form the basis of maOT subse¬ 
quent researches on the subject.’ Macartney 
discovered the fibrous texture of the white 
substance in the brain, and the connection 
between the subcortical nerve fibres and the 
grey matter of the cerebral hemispheres. He 
I gave, too, the first satisfactory account of 
i rumination in the herbivora, and he dis¬ 
covered numerous glandular appendages in 
the digestive organs of mammals, especially 
of rodents. As one of Worburton’s advisers 
and as a practical anatomist of great expe¬ 
rience in teaching, he had much to do in 
shaping the Anatomy Act of 1833. 

Macartney’s works were; 1. ‘ Lectures on 
Comparative Anatomy’ (Ouvior's leoluree 
translated by W. Boss under the inspection 
of J, Macartney), London, 1802,3 vols. 8vo. 
2. ‘ Observatione on Ourvalime of the Spine,' 
Dublin, 1817, 4to. 8. 'A Treatise on In¬ 
flammation,’ London, 1838,4to: reissued in 
America, Philadelphia, 1840. He also wrote 
numerous papers in the ‘Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions;’ and his articles on comparative 
anatomy are published in Abraham Bees’s 
' Cyolopiedia,’London, 1819, 46 vols. 4to. 

[James Macartney, a memoir by Professor 
Alexander Macalister, P.B.S., of Cambridge, 
London, 1900; Sir Charles A. Cameron’s His¬ 
tory of the Boyal College of Surgeons of Ire¬ 
land, pp. 871,872; 'Erinensis’s ’ account of the 
appearance and methods of Macartney in the 
Lancet, 1826, viii. 248-62,] _ D’A.P. 

MoOOSH, JAMES (1811-1894), philo¬ 
sopher, only son of Andrew MoCosh, fanner, 
of OarskoecL Ayrshire, by Jeon, daughter 
of James Oaxsou, farmer, of the same 
county, WB8 bom on 1 April 1811. Of 
covenanting ancestry, he was brought up 
religiously and was early devoted to the kir£ 
He was educated at the uiiiversities of Glas¬ 
gow and Edinbn^h, and in 1834 gained the 
M.A. degree at Edinburgh by on essay on 
the Stoic philosop^, which was higlily com¬ 
mended by Sit William Hamilton. He 
studied tbeofogy under Dr. Chalmers, and, 
having been licensed by the presbytery of 
Ayrshire, officiated suocessivelyat Arbroath, 
1836-8, and Brechin, 1838-60. While at 
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the latter place he hecame a convert to 
‘free Irirk’ principles, and took an active 
partin organising the soeessiciii. Meanwhile, 
liowever, he was busy with natural theology, 
and the publication in 1860 of his first impor- 
lant work, ‘The Method of the Divine Qo- 
vornment, Physical and Moral’(Edinburgh, 
8vo *, last edition, New York, 1874), proved 
the turning-point in his career. It was rood 
and greatly admired by the Earl of Clarendon, 
then lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and led to 
McOosh’s appointment to the chair of logic 
and metaphysics in Queen’s College, Belfast 
(1861). In 1860 appeared his ‘Intuitions 
of the Mind induotiveW investigated,’ Lon¬ 
don, 8vo (last edition. New York, 1872), in 
which he attempted to meet the prevalent 
empiricism by a careful survey of the entire 
domain of what he conceived to be axiomatic 
truth. It was followed by ‘ An Examinn^ 
tion of Mr. J. S. Mill’s Philosophy: being a 
Defence of Fundamental Truth,’ London, 
1860,8vo (last edition. New York, 1880)—a 
work called forth by Mill’a ‘ Examination of 
Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy ’ (1805). 
Mill honoured his critic with a few stric¬ 
tures in his third edition, to which McOosh 
rejoined in a volume entitled ‘ Philosophical 
Papers,' London, 1808 (New York, 1860), 
which also included an ‘ Examination of Sir 
William Hamilton’s Logie ’ and an essay on 
the ‘ Present State of Moral Philosophy in 
Britain.’ 

MoCosh resigned his post at Belfast on 
being elected in 1868 to the presidency of 
Pkincoton College, New Jersey, with which 
oifice was associated the chair of philosophy 
in that sominaiw. He administered the 
afi'nirs of the college with eminent success 
for twenty years, during which period he 
published many philosophical works. 

McCosh resigned the presidency of Prince¬ 
ton College in 1888, but retained the choir 
of philosophy until his death on 16 Nov. 
1804. lie was LL.D. of the universities of 
Aberdeen (1860) and Harvard (1868), also 
D.Litt. of Queen’s College, Belfast, and D.D, 
lie married in 1846 a daughter of Alexander 
Quthrio, M.D.,brother of Dr. Thomas Guthrie 
[q.v.] Princeton College contains his statue, 
set there b;^ his admirers in 1888. (For por¬ 
traits see his ‘ Life ’ by Sloano, cited infra.) 

McCosh is said to have been an eil'ective 
lecturer and preacher, and his simplicity 
and perspicuity of stylo render this extremely 
probable. His philosophy, however, had 
never an ^preciable influence on English 
thought. To the defects of the Scottish 
school he was by no means blind, but his 
early training had included no systematic 
study of transcendentalism, and a visit to 


Hjsv 


Germany in 1858 led to 
oven be doubted whether ho had 
the earlier forms of idealism It 
his polemical works evince'no nil”!®" 

S tation of the positions whioffi" 
,mdlus own ‘intuitional’th?L 
tkvaeitBtgnoratioelencJii. ‘ 
M^osh was joint author with Dr. m. 
of ‘Typical Forms and Special Enl • 
Creation/ Edinburgh, 1866; Londm, isS 
(last edition, New York, 1880) 
also author of the following works, i 
Supernatural in relation to the 'Nah.™i* 
Oambridffe. Beirmit. 



3. ‘ The Laws of DiscuvsiTO Thought’1™ 
don and New York, 1870, 12me & eT 
tion. New York, 1890). 4 . ‘ ChSstismt 
and Positivism,’ London and New Ynrf 
1871, 8vo (lost edition. New York 1 S 7 i 5 \’ 

5. ‘ThoSekUsh Philosophy^ SsE ' 

Expository, Critical j from HuteheSin to 
Hamilton,’ London, 1874, 8vo (last editien 
New York, 1880). 6. ‘ IdeasinWumS 
looked by Dr. Tyndall,’ New Tork, 1S75 
12mo, 7. ‘The Development Hypothesis■ 
is it Sulllcient P ’ Now York, 1870, Fmo' 
8. ‘ The Emotions,’ London and New Yotlt’ 
1880,12mo. 9. ‘The Conflicts of the Am* 
(from the ‘ North Americon Eeview’). Nw 
Yorkj 1881, 8vo. 10. ‘Psychology, 
Cognitive Powers,’ London and New York 
1886, 8vo (lost editiom New York, 1801)! 
11. ‘ Psychology. The Motive Powers s Emo- 
tions, Oonsoionce, IVill,’ London and New 
York, 1887, 8vo. 12. ‘ Eealistio Philosophy 
defended in o Philosophic Series,’ London 
and Now York, 1887, 2 vols. 8vo (a collec¬ 
tive issue of severol dissertations published 
between the years 1882 and 1886). 18. 'The 
fieligious Aspect of Evolution. The Bedell 
Lectures for 1887,’ New York, 1888, ISmo 
(enlarged edition, 1890). 14. ‘First and 
FundomentalTrutlis,’ London andNew York, 
1889, 12mo. 16. ‘The Testa of vorions 

Kinds of Truths’ (MerrickLectures),New 
York and Cinoinnatl, 1889, 1891, ISmo. 
16. ‘ The Prevailing T^pes of Philosophy 
Con they reach Eeality logically P’New 
York, 1880,12mo. 17. ‘ Our MoralNature 
Now York, 1892, 12mo (see also Drain 
McCosh Bibliography, which gives a com 
plete catalogue of his multifarious conttibu 
tions to periodical literature, articles in the 
‘ SohaEf-Herzog Encyclopsedia of Eeli^oas 
Knowledge,’ pamphlets, and other fugitire 


[Sloaue’s Life of James McQosb, 1896; 
Irving’s Book of Scotsmen; Ecloctia Magazine, 
July 1871: Appleton’s Journ, 8 March 1878! 
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Women of the Tiino, 18B1 ; ScotsmoD, 
1894; Ann. Beg. 1894, ii. 299.^ ^ 

McOOT,SrBT?RT3DERIOK (:i823-1899), 

nimntlist andgeologist, son of Simon McCoy, 

Dublin physician, was bom in that city 
in 1823. After passing through a course 
of medical study there and at Cambridge, 
md before reaching the ago when he could 
becin to practise, he was diverted to natural 
science by undertaking the arrangement of 
the collections of the Geological Society of 
Ireland and of the Royal Irish Academy. 
Sir Bichord John Oriuith [q. v.] then en- 
jjjted him to make the palceontological in¬ 
stigations required for the ‘Geological 
JIapof Ireland.’^ The results of these studies 
1 Vita published in two volumes, one en¬ 
titled ‘Synopsis of the Oarhoniferous Lime¬ 
stone Fossils in Ii'eland,’ 1844, the other 
‘Synopsis of the Silurian Fossils of Ireland,’ 
1816, and during the later part of the time 
thus employed he was a member of tho 
Mgularstaff of the Survey. In 1846, on the 
iaritation of Adam Sedgwick [q. v.], he went 
to Cambridge to arrange the collection in 
the Woodwardian Museum. McCoy was 
continuously engaged in that university till i 
1850, when ha was appointed professor of 
mineralogy and geology at Queen’s College, 
Belfast. But, as his Cambridge work was 
Btill unfinished, he returned thither for a 
fmr months in the spring and autumn of 
each year. Buring these intervals he aided 
Sedgivick in Cornwall in 1861, at May Bill 
in 1863 and 1863, and in South Wales in 
1864. In that year he completed the de- 
seription of the fossils in the Woodwardian 
bluseum, and was appointed to the chair of 
natural science in the new university of 
Melbourne, leaving England for this post in 
tie autumn. The resmts of his studies at 
Gamkidge were finally pnhlished in a volume 
enlitled ‘British Palmozoio Rooks and Fos- 
sds,’ 1864. This was restricted to the fossils; 
for Sedgwick, who contributed an introduc¬ 
tion, bad intended to write another volume 
describing the roclcs. McGoy’e new office 
m no eineciire, for he had to cover the 
Thde field of natural history; nevertheless 
be noted as palaeontologist to the Geological 
Surrey in its earlier stages, and was founder 
of the Rational Museum of Natural llietory 
and Geology at Melbourne, of which he was 
director until hie death, besides taking an 
Mtire interest in municipal aflairs and serv¬ 
ing os a justice of the peace. He was also 
chairman of the first royal commission for 
international and intercoloniol exhibitions 
for the colony of Vietoria. The later part 
of his life was spent at his house ‘Maritima,’ 
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Brighton Beach, about niue miles from Mel¬ 
bourne, where he died on IS May 1809. lie 
married Anna Maria, daughter of Thomas 
narrison, a solicitor, of Bublin. Bis wife 
died in 1886, and in the following year he lost 
his son Ilenry, a barrister practising in New 
Zealand, who had married in 1870 and loft 
a family of seven children. His only daugh¬ 
ter, Emily Mary McCoy, also died before 
him. 

McCoy throughout his long life was the 
most indefatigable of men. He lived very 
plainly, and did much of his work between 
ten at night and three in the morning, not 
requiring more than five hours’ sleep. So, 
notwithstanding the official duties and the 
books already enumerated, he publiehed two 
works for the government of Victoria, one 
entitled ‘ Prodromus of the Zoology of Vic¬ 
toria ’ (1878 sqq.), the other ‘ Proaromus of 
the Palmontology of Victoria,’ each appeai'- 
ing in ‘ decades ’ at intervals during thirty 
of the fifty-eight years covered by his publi¬ 
cations; and he also wrote no less than 
sixty-nine papers, dealing, in addition to 
some zoological topics, with almost every 
branch of palmontology. In fact, according 
to report, ho was more engrossed in research 
than in the duties of his chair. He was 
conspicuous for his antagonism to the views 
of Charles Robert Darwin [q. v.] 


McCoy was elected P.G.8. in 1862, and 
received from that sociely its Murchison 
medal in 1879. In 1880 he was made a 
F.R.S. The honorary degree of doctor of 
science was conferred on him by Cambridge 
in 1886, where he was oleo an honorary 
member of tho Philosophical Society, as 
well as of the Royal Society of Australia, 
the Imperial Society of Naturalists of Mos¬ 
cow, and of many other British and foreign 
BocietioB. He was awarded the Emperor of 
Austria’s gold medal for arte and sciences, 
was a knight dievaBer of the royal order 
of the crown of Italy, was created O.M.G. 
in 1886, and K.O.M.G. in 1891. 

[Obituary notices in Uie Geological Magazine, 
1809, p. 283; Tho Qnartorly Journal of tbs Oeo- 
logicaf Society, 60, lix; the Yoar-book of the 
Royal Society, 1909, p. 196, by H[enry'| Wfood- 
wim], and Nature, lx. 83, by H[en^] S[oling- 
broke! W[ooiiward]; frequent references in 
Sedgwick's Life and Letters, vol. ii., with in¬ 
formation from Frederick H. McCoy, esq. (grand¬ 
son), and others.] T, G. B. 

MAODONELL, ALASTAIR RTJADH, 
known as PiOKin thd Spit (1726P-1701), 
thirteenth chief of Glengarry, born about 
1726, was eldest son of John, twelfth chief, 
^ Ihe only daughter of Oolin Mackenzie of 
Hilton, While yet a mere youth he was 
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Bent in 1738 to Prance, where in 1743 ho 
joined Lord Drummond's regiment of royal 
Scots guards. In March 1744 he was with 
the Earl Marisohal, and intended starting 
with the futile expedition of that year. 
Having in the following year bean sent_ to 
Scotland to give information in connection 
with certain jacobito disputes, ha was in 
May despatched by the highland chiefs to 
France to testify to Oharles their allegiance 
to his cause, but at the same time to warn 
him against an attempt to land in Scotland 
unless strongly backed by foreign assistance, 
nis mission, however, was of no avail; for 
Charles, before Maodonell’a arrival in France, 
hod already set sail on hia rash adventure. 
Macdonell resolved to take part in it, but 
while returning to Scotland with a detach¬ 
ment of Drummond’s guards he was cap¬ 
tured on 26 Nov. 1745 by II.M.S. Sheerness 
^ondon Qaxette, 26-9 Nov., quoted in ^ 
mAiTiV^sItmeraryofFrinae CliarlealSdiDard, 
Scottish Historical Society, 1897, p. Ill),' 
and sent to the Tower of London, whore he 
was detained until July 1747. In December 
1749 he helped himself to the jacobito 
treasure concealed at Loch Arkaig. Already 
or shortly afterwards ha had further rasolvod 
on the betrayal of the jacobito cause, and 
having introduced himself to Henry Pel¬ 
ham, he, as Mr. Lang has elaborately and 
beyond cavil demonstrated, became a hired 
spy on Prince Charles and the Jacobites, 
corresponding with the government under 
the pseudonym of ‘Pickle.’ 

Perhaps it has been insufliciently borne in 
mind that Macdonell may have all along 
cherislied resentment against the prince on 
account of the clan’s removal to the loft wing 
at Oulioden, where it practically deserted the 

E rince’s cause by refusing to strike a blow on 
is behalf. True the elan pave the prince 
shelter during his wanderings, but Mac- 
donell himself may on account of the treat¬ 
ment of the clan, or for some other reason, 
have cherished a personal grudge against the 
prince. In any case ho was probably clover 
enough to recogniso that the prince himself 
had become impossible; and his intorosl cor¬ 
responding with his convictions, he may have 
persuadea himself that ho was really saving 
his clan and the highlands generally from 
much needless sufToriug by frustrating the 
prince’s madcap schemes. I^ however, as 
IS likely, his purpose was mainly sclflsb, it 
was unsuccessful, for the death of Pelham 
in 1764 blighted his main hopes of reward. 
On the death of his father in September of 
the same year, he became chief of the clan 
and succeeded to his father’s impoveiishod 
fortunes, Ho died in 1761 in a hut adjoin- 


During the ’46 the command of thsBU. 
garry clan was, on account of the 
ment of the chief, and of Alastair 
eldest son, entrusted to the second « 
/Eneas; but in the absence of /Eneas inS 
highlands to procure rsinforceoents 
dan was, v?hile on the march southwaida ta 
the charge of Colonel DonsU 
Macdonald of Loohgarry; and after 
death of /Eneas at Falkirk, Lochgarrv^ 
companied the prince in his later wanderi^ 
end escaped with him to Prance, whence £ 
wrote to his chief a ‘ memorial’ detaihns 
the cion’s achievements during the rebellion 
and its loyal conduct to the prince while a 
fugitive in its fasi nesses (printed in Bums’s 
Itinerary of Prince Charles Mioard.m m 
126). “ 

fMaokoiizio’s History of the Macdoailds- 
Andrew Lang’s Picklo the Spy, 1897, and Com^ 
piinions of Pickle, 1898, with the anthorihei 
therein mentioned; Blaikio’s Itinerary ofPnnce 
Obarks Edward.l 5 . p_ 


MAODOUGALL, Sni DUNCAN (1787- 
1862), lieutenant-colonel of the 79th Came¬ 
ron liighlenders, son of Patrick MacDougall 
of Soroba, Argyloshiro, by his wife Mary, 
daughter of Duncan M'Vicar, was bom at 
Soroba in 1787. Educated at Edinburgh, he 
entered the army as ensign in 1804, seired m 
the 63i’d and 86th foot on the frontier, at 
the Cape of Good Hope, and in the peninsu¬ 
lar war. He took part in the third siege 
and in the capture by storm of Bodajoa on 
6 April 1812, in the siege and in the cap¬ 
ture on 27 .Tune of the forts of Salamanca. 
In the battle of Salamanca on 22 July, he 
gallantly saved the colours of his regiment 
and was sevoroly wounded. He was present 
at the siege of Burgos in September and 
October and the retreat from it, at the mege 
and capture on 81 Aug. 1818 of St. Selm- 
tian, at the paseage of the Bldassoa in Octo¬ 
ber, at tho battles of NiveUo (10 Nov.), the 
Nive (9 to 13 Deo.), and the investment of 
Bayonne. He received three medals for his 
peninsular services. He took part in the 
American wor of 1814, was present at tho 
battle of Bladonshurg on 24 Aug,, the cap¬ 
ture of Washii^ton, and the attack on Bal¬ 
timore on 12 &pt., when he was aide-de- 
camp to MfHOT-general Robert Ross [q. v], 
who was killed. He also served in the opera¬ 
tions against New Orleans in December 1814 
and January 1816, was aida-de-oomp to Lieu¬ 
tenant-general Sir Edward Pokenham[q.v.], 
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. that ofBoet was killed at the assault 

f 7 Tan . and took part in the siege of Fort 
Iwver in Florida. In 1826, when in eom- 
Jaaaa of the 70th foot at Halifax, Nova 
altia he was entrusted with the organisa- 
pon at the colonial militia. In 1836 he 
‘ linquished the command of his regiment 
md retired from the active list in order to 
Lin the British auxiliary legion of Spain 
is nuartermaster-genoral and second in com- 
niand under his friend Sir De Lacy Evans 
r« v.l For his services in Spain he re¬ 
ceived fro™ Queen Isabella II the order of 
jaiffhthood of St. Ferdinand. In later years 
lie raised the Lancashire artillery militia. 
A nrominent figure in the volunteer move- 
jient of 1869, he presided at the great 
meeting at St. Martin’s HnlL London, at 
Tfhich it was inaugurated. He published 
B very useful pamphlet in 1860 entitled 
I Hints to Volunteers on various Subjects.’ 
He died on 10 Dec. 1862, and was buried 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, where 
there is a monument with a bust by Adams 
to his memory. He was twice married i first, 
in 1817, to Anne, daughter of Colonel 
Smelt, governor of the Isle of Man, by whom 
he left an only son, Patrick Leonard [q. v. 
Snppl,]; and, secondly, in 1844, to Hannah, 
widow of Colonel Nicholson of Springfield 
House, Liverpool. 

[War Office Beeords; Doepatches; Array 
lists j private information.] B. H. V. 

MAODOHO-ALL, Sib PATEICK 
LEONARD (1819-1804), general, colonel of 
the Leinster regiment, and military author, 
horn at Boulogne-sur-Mer, France, on 10 Aug. 
1819, was son, by his first wife, of Sir Dun- 
eaa MacDougall [q. v. Buppl.) Educated at 
the Military Academy at Edinburgh and at 
theBoyal Military College at Sandhurst, he 
leceived a commission as second lieutenant 
in die Ceylon rlfie regiment on IS Feb. 18S6, 
ia July exchanged into the 78th Cameron 
highlanders, and on 26 July 1839 into the 
3^ foot. His further commissions were 
dated: lieutenant 11 May 1889, captain 
7 June 1844, major 9 Feh. 1849, brevet lieu- 
teaant-colonel 17 July 1866, brevet colonel 
17 July 1868, major-general 6 March 1868, 
keutenant-general 1 Oct, 1877, colonel of 
the 3nd battalion of the West India regi¬ 
ment 21 Dec. 1881, general 1 Oct. 1883, 
coknel of the Leinster regiment 26 Aug. 
1891. 

Ia 1840 MacDougall entered the senior 
depeitment of the Royal Military College at 
Sandhurst; he left in 1842 with the hipest 
desB ceilifloate and special commendation. 
Transferred on 26 .Tune 1844 to the Royal 
VOL. xxn —SUP. 


Canadian rifle regiment, he joined it at 
Toronto, Canada, and for the next ten years 
served as a regimental ofiicer there and at 
Kingston. On 3 March 1864 he was appointed 
superiiitendent of studies at Sandhurst, but 
the following year was sent on particular 
service to the Crimea, where he acted as 
assistant quartermaster-general on the stafit 
of Brigadier-general D. A, Cameron in the 
expedition to Kertch in May 1866, and 
attended Lord Raglan in the trenches at the 
unsuccessful assaults on the Redan on 18 June. 
For his Crimean services hereceived thewar 
medal and clasp, the Turkish medal, and a 
brevet lieutenant-colonelcy. On his return 
home ho resumed his appointment at Sand¬ 
hurst, which he held until 1868. 

lu 1866 his principal work, ‘ The Theory 
of War: illustrated by numerous Examples 
from Military History,’ was published, and 
a second edition appeared in 1868. It soon 
became a text-bo^ of miUtary instruction, 
was translated into French and German, and 
gave its author a first place among English 
military writers. In 1867, in a par^hlet 
entitled ‘ The Senior Department of me Royal 
Military College,’ MacDougall drew attention 
to the want of proper instruotion for stafif 
officers, and on the formation of the stafif 
college on 6 Feb. following, he became 
its first commandant. He published in 1868 
a treatise written expressly for students of 
military history, entitled ‘ The Campaigns 
of Hannibal arranged and criticaUy con¬ 
sidered,’ 

During his tenure of office at the staff 
college he was an industrious writer and 
lecturer, taking os some of his subjects 
‘Napoleon’s Campaign in Italy in 1796,’ 
' The Military Character of the neat Duke of 
Marlborough,’ ‘ General Sir Charles James 
Napier ae Conqueror and Governor of Sind.’ 
He wrote the obituary notice of Napier which 
appeared in the ‘ Times ’ of IS Feb, 1860, and 
in 1862 published ‘Forts versus Ships’and 
‘Defence of the Canadian Lakes and its 
infiuence on the general Defence of Canada,’ 
both written in crossing the Atlantic on a 
short visit to America. In 1864 his life of 
his father-in-law, the historian of the penin¬ 
sular war. Sir William Francis Patrick 
N^ier [q, v.], edited by Lord Aberdare, wos 
pumisbed in two octavo volumes, and in 
the same year ‘Modem Worfore as in¬ 
fluenced by Modem Artillery.’_ EarN in 
1866 he contributed articles on Sir William 
Napier both to the ‘Edinburgh’ and the 
‘Quarterly’Reviews. 

MaoDougall was appointed adjutant- 
genord of Canadian miutia in Alay 1866, 
Ilie services in the Fenian raid of 1866 were 

3b 
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brougM to tlio Oi^cial notice of the autiiori' 
ties at home by Lord Monok, the govornop- 
generol (Despatch No. 68, 14 June 1866), 
who was so impressed with th6_ value of 
MacBougall’s work in the organisation^ of 
the militia and volunteers that, on leaving 
Canada, he wrote ofRoially to thank him for 
having 'laid the foundation of a military 
system ineKpensive, uii oppressive, and ofii- 
oient,’ and sent a copy to the home authori¬ 
ties. During MaoDongall's service on the 
staff in Canada he lectured on military sub¬ 
jects from timo to time, and published a 
pamphlet on 1 ho ' Defence of Canada.' 

Returning to England in April 1860 he 
wrote 'The Army and its Reserves,’ and was 
much occupied with the then burning rfues- 
tion of army reform. In October 1871 ho 
was appointed deputy inspector-general of 
the auxiliary forces at headquarters. TTo 
presided over Cardwell’s' Localisation Com¬ 
mittee ’ in that year, one of the most impor¬ 
tant which have ever sat at the war oince. 


who survived him, daughter of PtiiiTTr 
Miles of Leigh Court, sWset. 
no issue of either marriage. A , 

Sir PatrickMacDougall L Notm^^f JlS 

In addition to the works already mm 
tioned, and many wtioles in the mriewa 
and magazines, MaoDoiigall was the autho? 
of the foUowmg: 'Emigration: its Advan¬ 
tages to Great Britain and her Colonic 
together with a detailed Plan for the pS 
motion of the proposed Railway between 
iJolifax and Quebec, by means of finift.'ff n 
tion,’ Lon^don. 1848, 8vo; ‘Modern Infantrr 
Tactics,’ London, 1873, 8vo; ‘ Short Servi® 
Enlistment and the Organisation of oar 
Infantry ns illustrated by Recent Events' 
Edinburgh, 1883, 8vo. ’ 

[War Office Records; obituary notice in 
Times of 30 Nov. 1804; Despatches; Arniv 
Lists; private information.] E. H, 7. 


whose report, generaRy adopted, proposed 
by the fusion of the reppil'tr, reserve, and 
auxiliary forces undor the generals com¬ 
manding districts, to form one armv for de¬ 
fence under the oommander-in-ohief and by 
the institution of linked battalions, to have 
always one at home and one abroad, with 
depot centres for enlisting and training re¬ 
cruits. 

For five years from April 1878 MaoDou- 
gall was head of the inteUigenoe branch of 
we war office, at ffrst as deputy adjutant- 
general, and afterwords as depu^ quarter- 
master-general. Created a E’.O.M.G, on 
30 May 1877, he was a year later appointed 
to the command in North America, just at 
a time when relations with Russia wei'e 
strained after the Russo-Turkish war. He 
undertook to havo leu thousand trained and 
disciplined Canadian volunteers available 
for service wherever required, in a few weeks 
after the offer of their servico was accepted, 
thus instituting a valuable precedent which 
has since been foUowed,not only by Canada, 
but by most of the self-governing colonies— 
notably in the recent South African troubles 
—to the great advantage of the empire. 

MacDougall retui'ned to England in May 
1883, and retired from the active list in 
July 1886. He died at his residence, Mel- 
bury Lodge, Kingston HIU, Surrey, on 
28 Nov. 1894, and was buried at East 
Putney oemetery^'the sergeants of the King¬ 
ston depot carrying his body to the grave. 
He was twice married; first, in 1844, to 
Louisa Augusta (d, 1866), third daughter of 
Sir'William Francis Patrick Napier; and, 
secondly, in 1860, to Marianne Adelaide, 


MACFIE, ROBERT ANDRE'W (1811- 
1893), free-trade advocate, son of John 
Macfie, sugar refiner, of Leith, by Alison 
second daughter of William Ttobum, was 
born at Loith on 4 Oct. 1811. Educated at 
the high schools of Leith ond Edinburgh, 
and at the university of Edinburgh, he en- 
tered, in 1827, his father’s huainess, of which 
about ten years later he established a branch 
at Liverpool. There he co-operated with 
Leone Levi in founding the chamber of com¬ 
merce, and was elected trustee of the Ex¬ 
change. He retired from business ahont 
1863 and dovoted the rest of bis life to pub¬ 
lic objects. As member for Leith Bnraha 
in the parliament of 1868-74, ho made mm- 
self conspicuous by his uncompromising ad¬ 
vocacy of free trade in inventions, proposme 
a system of ‘ national recompenses ’ m lien of 
patents. He also agitated for the abndg. 
mont of authors’ copyrights. These extreme 
viowB he combined with an earnest solici¬ 
tude for the consolidation and defence of the 
empire, which rendered him a determined 
opponent of all tampering with the Union, 
and a pioneer of imperial federation. He 
died at hie country seat, Dreghom, near 
Edinburgh, on 16 Fob. 1893, Ha wes 
F.B.O.I, and F.R.S.E., and a Knight Com¬ 
mander of tho Hawaian Order of Kalahaua. 

Macfie married in 1840 Oaroline Elks, 
daughter of John Eastin of Oonrance Hill, 
Dum&ies. 

Hoofie published: 1. ‘ The Patent Qn»- 
tion! a solution of difficulties by abolishing 
or shortening the Inventor's monopoly ana 
instituting National Recompenses,’ London, 
1863, 8vo, 2. ' Recent Disoussions on the 
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itattio^PateTits for Inventions in the 
rr-La Einailom, Franco, Germany, and the 
London, 1869,8vo. 3. ‘Oolo- 
•:i n,ipat,ion8 pressing for immediate aoln- 


In the interest of the Nation and the 
SiP!«.’I'Ondon,1871,8yo. 4 ‘Copyright 
^Patents for Inventions. Plena and plans 
f. fiheaner boohs and greater industrial 
Edinburgh, 1871, 8yo. 6. ‘A 
Mnnpfl at the Position and Prospects of the 
gto.,’ Eondon, 1879, Svo. 6. ‘The 
fttent Question m 1876 j yyith a suggestion 
M to Copyright,’ London, 1876,_ 8vo. 7. 
•Cries ia a Crisis for Statesmanship popilar 
and patriotic to test and contoet Tree 
Trade in our Manufactures,’ London, 1881, 
Svo. 8- ‘The Patent Bills of 1883: priyate 
aims and public claims,’ Edinburgh, 1883, 
Svo. 9- ‘ Questions put by the Itoyal 
Cofflinissioners on the Depressed State of 
Trade dealt 'with in an independent but 
jympathetic spirit,’ Bdinbwgh, 1886, 8yo. 
I'O. ‘The Scotch Church Question. Letter 
of an Heritor in a ooimtry pariah, and 
b'otes on the Question how to adapt and 
improve the Ecclesiastical System of Scot¬ 
land without destroying it,’ Edinburgh, 
1686, Svo. 11. ‘ Offhand Notes on “Prayers 
for Social and Family Worship for the use 
of Sddiors, Sailors, Colonists, Sojourners in 
T allin, prepared by a Committee of the 
Goneral Assembly of the Church of Scot¬ 
land ! a revised edition, 1889,"’ Edinburgh, 
1892, 

[Scots Mag. 1810, p. 9fi7j Mon and Womon 
ottbs Time, 1801; 8cutsman, 18 Peb. 1893; 
Ann. Hog. 189S, ii. 151; List of Members of 
Failiament (ofiloial); Simraonds's Britieb Boll 
of Honour; Brit. Mns. Cut] J. M. B. 

MdLWBAITH, Sia THOMAS 0836- 
1900), premier of Quoonsland, son oi John 
ilellwraith of An, Scotland, and his wife 
Janet Hamilton, daughter of John Howat, 
was born at Ayr on 17 May 1836, and edu¬ 
cated at the academy in that town and at 
Glasgow University for tho profession of an 
engineer. In 1864 he followed an elder 
brother to Yictoiia and obtained employment 
on the Victorian railways, and afterwards 
with the well-lmown ooutractors, Cornish & 
Brace. In 1861, having gradually bought 
up a good deal of laud in Queonsland, he 
began to reside there in port and give much 
attention to pastoral pursuits,' in 1869 
be was elected to the legislative assembly 
of that colony as member for Maronoo, and 
in 1870 settled entirely in Queensland. 

In January 1874 Mcllwraith took office 
as minister for works and mines under Ai'thur 
llaoalistor [q. v.], but resigned in Ootobm', 
and for some time took no special part in 
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politics. In 1878 be was returned for Mul^ 
grave, and on 21 Jan. 1879, after the defeat 
of the ministry of the Hon. John Douglas, 
became premier and colonial treasurer. The 
programme of his first session embraced a 
large scheme of local government and a re¬ 
form of the immigration system. On 24 Dec. 
1881 he took the post of colonial secretary 
instead of treasurer. Probably the most im¬ 
portant event of bis administration was bis 
annexation of New Guinea to Queensland 
on 4 April 1883 ; it was a daring act for a 
colonial statesman, and, after rousing mucb 
criticism at home, was disallowed by Glad¬ 
stone’s government. As an almost imn e- 
diate result of the disallowance, and to tho 
great indignation of the Australian colonies, 
Germany seized New Guinea and several 
places in the Western Pacific ; and the im¬ 
perial government was shortly compelled to 
follow McDwraith’s lead and take over a 
large part of New Guinea. On the question 
of a railway concession to on English com¬ 
pany on the land grant system be was left 
in a minority at the general election of this 
year, and resigned office in November 1883, 
after being twice beaten in the House of 
Assembly. Very soon after this defeat he 
left for Great Britain, whore he spent some 
months, reeoiving the freedom of Ayr and 
an honorary LL.D. from Glasgow Univev- 
aity. 

On his return to Queensland Mcllwraith 
professed to have retired from politics, but 
in 1888 be again stood for parhaineut, was 
elected for North Briehane, and on a pio- 
grammo of a ‘national party’ came into 
power at once on IS June as premier, holding 
office both as colonial secretary and treasurer. 
He began by a difierenco with the governor, 
Sir Anthony Mnsgrave [q. v.], on the con¬ 
tention that the latter was bound to follow 
the advice of his ministers in exercising tho 
crown’s prerogative of mercy; the point was 
decided in M^wraith’s &vour. In October 
he came into colUeion with the imperial 
government on the subject of the appoint¬ 
ment of a governor; but in this case his 
contention was not made good. On 80 Nov. 
McHwraith relinquished the position of pre¬ 
mier to Mr. Boyd Dunlop Morehead, though 
he remained in the cabinet without portfolio 
and proceeded on a voyage to China and 
Japan for his health. In September 1889, 
soon after his return, he split with his col¬ 
leagues on questions of finance, and in the 
new seeaionjomed with his former opponent. 
Sir Samuel Griffith, to defeat them. In 
August 1800 he become colonial treasurer 
in Griffith’s ministry. At this time he re¬ 
ceived an invitation from Scotland to return 
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thither and contest Ajn:, his native city, but 
he declined, In March 1891 he represented 
Queensland at the federation convention 
held at Sydney, In November 1892 he look 
another voyage for his health, this limo to 
Northern India, returning in March 1893 to 
find that the premier had resigned and the 
ministry was in a manner in commisaion. 
On 27 March he was called upon to form a 
ministry. A general election soon followed, 
and he came m again with a larger working 
majority than any administration Queens¬ 
land had ever had before. The dilficultj 
which faced him at that time was the atti¬ 
tude of the so-called labour parly. On 
27 Oct, he resigned the jiosition of premier 
owing to the failure of his health, hut nomi¬ 
nally remained in the ministry; on 15 Jon. 
1893 he came to England for medical ad¬ 
vice ; and in a short time his illness became 
so pronounced that he could not return to 
Queensland. Eor six years following ho was 
in the hands of specialists and confined to 
the house. In 1896 he was oiTered but de¬ 
clined the po.sition of agent-general. Tie 
died on 17 July 1900 at 208 Oromwoll Hoad, 
London, and was buried at Ayr. 

Mcllwraith’s reputation was not confined 
to his own colony, where his influence was 
commanding. But his connection with the 
Queensland Investment and Land Mortgage 
Company involved him in a series of legal 
actions whioh came to an end in 1892. Sub¬ 
sequently he was severely criticised over the 
conduct of business by the Queensland Na¬ 
tional bank, of which ho was a director. He 
was an associate of the Institute of Onril 
Engineers and was made N.O.M.G'. in 1882. 

Mollwraith married, on 14 June 1879, 
Harriette Ann, daughter of Hugh Moamoii 
of Armidalo, Now South Wales, who with 
four daughters survived him. 

[lunosAddison’s Graduntesof G-lasgoWtp. 370; 
kConneli'sDicl.of Australasian Biogr.; British 
Australasian, 10 July 1000; The Qnsonslandor, 
21 July 1000; Queensland Blue Books and 
Farliameulary Debates.] 0. A. E. 

MAOKAY, ALEXANDER (1816-1896), 
educational writer, born in Thurso on 16 Nov. 
1816, was the youngest of the eight children 
of Murdoch Mackay, farmer, of Latheron, 
Caithness. On his father's second marriage 
young Mackay went to Aberdeen, where 
he studied at King’s College, and graduated 
M.A, in 1840. In 1844 he became tho first 
Free churolr minister of Rhynie in Aberdeen¬ 
shire, tho established minister of which had 
been one of tho seven clergymen of Strath- 
bogie deposed by tho ovangolical majority of 
tho church of Scotland. Ilere his geological 


studies, ohiefiy in oonuectionwitWl^ 
found in the old red sandstone in 
near Rhynie, brought him 
tion with Hugh Sliller, Sir A. & 
tho Geological Survey, Sir Hodenck I 
cliiBon, and Dr. A. Keith Johnston, vW 
commended him as a fellow of the Korrf 
Geograpliical Society m 1869. 

In 1801 Mackay published'a 'Mannulof 
Modern Googrnphy, Mathematical, PhTrfeS 
and Political,’ whioh atteaoted mu* at 
toiition, and has since proved a mine of 
wealth to other writers on ueoffrauliv t- 

18G6 the degi-ce of LL.D. wfs coufc 
him by King’s College, Aberdeen. 

_ In 1807, finding the oharga of a eonffrean. 
tion less congenial than literary worii he 
resigned his pastorate at Rhynie and went 
to Edinburgh, from which he removed to 
Voulnor in 1878. During this period he 
devoted himself entirely to works on geo¬ 
graphy and kindred subjects. He had ™t 
oomplolod the rewriting and revision of 
proofs of his work on physiography and 
physical geography, when hs died suddenly 
at Ventnor on 31 Jan. 1896. Mackay mai 
riod in Novombor 1840 Margaret Lillie 
daughter of Alexander Lillie of Banff. By 
her he had five sone, oR of whom he sni 
vivod. One of them was the well-known 
missionaiy of Uganda, Alexander Murdoch 
Mackay [q. v.] 

_ Maokay’s works have had a very large 
oiroulation, and are characterised by the best 
qualities of the old school of geographical 
text-books, being full of facts wsteWi- 
cally arranged, scrupulously verified, end 
illustrated by brief notes of general interest, 
In one instance he made an attempt to fasten 
tho elementary facts on the minds of yanng 
scholars by prodnoing a ' Rhyming Geo¬ 
graphy’ Q.873; now edit. 1870), some of the 
stanzas of which, once read, are difficult to 
forget. His most arduous pieco of workwae 
ou ingenious mnomonic system for remem- 
boring numbers, which he developed in a 
hook entitled ‘Facts and Dates’ (1860; 3rd 
edit. 1879). 

Mackay was also the author of the follow¬ 
ing works: 1. ‘ Elements of Modern Geo¬ 
graphy.’ 1864; 12th edit. 1872. 2. ‘Out- 
lines or Modem Geography,’ 1806. 3. ‘First 
Steps in Geogr^hy,’ 1869. 4. ‘ Geography 
of me British Empire,’1869. 6. ‘TheIn¬ 
termediate Geography,’ 1874; 10th edit. 
1886. 6, 'Life and Times of the late 

Rev, George Davidson, Latheron,’ 1876. 
7. ‘ Handbook to the Seat of War in Turkey,’ 
1877. 8. ' Physiography and Physical Geo- 
raaphy,’ 1877. He also edited and revised 
Reid’s ‘ Elomenta of Astronomy,’ 1874. 
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, mo Geographical Journiil, v. 278-7 j private fence: ‘On. 8 Nov. it became certain that 
■ infoiniation: Mrs. J. ■yV. Hfuu'ieon’s Story of Mackenzie, with all his gallantly end all his 
i jiuiay of Uganda ; Brit. Mnscum 0^.] laborioua zeal, worHng day and night with- 

I S-ii. without rest, conducting the 

I JIAOKBI^ZIB, OOLIN _ (1806-1881), defence with as much judgment as spirit, 

' lieutenant-general in the Indian army, born could not much longer hold his post. His 
hi London on 26 March 1806, and baptised men were wearied out, his ammunition was 
St. James's Oliurch, Piccadilly, was exhausted, his wounded were dying for want 
vouiurest son but one of Kenneth Prancis of medical aid. He had defended his position 
MacSnzie (d. 1831) and his wife, Anne throughout two days of toil, suffering, and 
Townsend. father, who belonged to danger; and no aid had come from canton- 
tbe Bedcastle branch of Mackenzies, woe ments, none was likely to come. So, yield- 
uttomev-general of Grenada, and lost much ing at laet to the importunity of others, he 
during the war with Prance, 1793-1816. moved out of the fort and fought his w^ by 
Colin was educated successively at a school night to cantonments. It was a diincult 
iu Cumberland, at Hollar, and at Os- and hazardous march; and almost by a 
vcstryi and in 1826 he was appointed a miracle Mackenzie escaped to encounter new 
cidet of infantry on the Madras establish- dangers, to sustain new trials, and to live in 
neat. He eorved as adjutant of the 48th habitual gratitude to God for his wonderful 
JIadras native infontry m the Coorg cam- preservation,’ 

puka iu 1831, and was present in aU the In the following month Mackenzie was 
^ons of that campaign, during a portion of present at the conference between tlie envoy, 
uhichheheld the appointment of deputy- Sir William Kay Macnagliten [g.v.], and the 
gssiatant quarlermaster-generol. At the A%hau chief, AJrhar Khan. HeandEldred 
dose of Uie campaign liis eervicea were Pottinger [q.v.] had in vain endeavoured to 
Arourably noticed by the brigadier-general dissuade Macuaghten from attending the 
commandiua the force. In 1836 he ac- conference, assm-ing him that tliere were 
egmpanied Captain (afterwords Admiral Sir strong grounds for suspecting treachery. 
Henry Duoie) Chads in an expedition to the But the conference took plaoe and the envoy 
Straits of Malacca, which had been organised was treacherously seizetj and shot by Akbfe 
fbt the purpose of extirpating piracy iu those Khdn. At the same time Mackenzie and 
eeis. Alfliough Mackenzie WEB onboard George Lawrence [q.v.] were made prisoners. 
Captain Obads’s ship only aa a passenger, bis Later on, during the unfortunate retreat 
services and bis gallantryweresucli that uiey from Kdbul, Mamcenzie, who bad been set 
elicitedwarm acknowledgments from Captain ii'ee, displayed the greatest courage and 
Chads and afterwords from Lord Auckland, oxcellent judgment, and did all in his power 
then governor-general of India, who selected to etimulate the efforts of the officers in supe- 
him m 1840 for employment with the force rior militory command. Indeed it is not too 
then serving in Afghaniatdn. In this un- much to say that, if Mackenzie had been the 
fartonate expedition, which, owing mainly to general in command, instead of being only a 
the incompetence of the general in command, ca]ptain, the disasters which attended the first 
ended in the complete destruction of a large Afghan war might have been averted. In 
Biitishforce, Mackenzie greatly dielinguiahod the course of the retreat, it having been 
lamself. He was employed at first as arranged that hostages should he given up 
Bieistant political agent under Mr. (after- to Akb&r Khan, Mackenzie was sMected as 
wards Sir George) Olork at Peshdwar, one of them. His selection was approved 
Thence he procooded to Kabul, whore he by Akbar Khan as a man who was certain 
joined a corps of sappers which had been to keep his word. In consequence of his 
mised in Afghonistdn by George Broadfoot, deeply religious life the Afghans called him 
a shipmate or hie on his voyago to India, the'English Moolloh,’and had the greatest 
Mackenzie led the odvauoed^uard of Sir confidence in him. 'While in this position 
Hohert Sale's force ae far as (^udamack on ho was deputed by Eldred Pottinger, with 
itsmarchto Jellalabad, and then, returning the approval of Akbar Khdn, to convey letters 
to Edbul, he cammnudod a eo-colUd, but to the political agent at Jelldlabad and to 
absolutely indefensible, fort, called the fort General Sir George Pollock l[q. v.], who had 
of Nishdn Khdn, in which the commissariat xoached that place. On both these missions 
of Shah Soojah’s troops was kept. He was he had more than one very narrow escape, 
iu comm and of this fort when the insurrec- and after the second he was attacked by a 
tion of the Afghans at Kdbul broke out. dangerous illness which nearly cost bim his 
Kaye, in his history of the first war in life. Maokenzie was subsequently carried off 
dfghauistdu, thus desorihes Mackenzie’s de- by Akbar Khdn with the rest of the hostages 
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and prisoners, and with them was beings re¬ 
moved over the Hindu Kush, whence Ihey 
were to be sent to Bokhara to be sold as 
slaves, when, owing to the arrival of Pol¬ 
lock’s force in the vicinity of Kabul and the 
fight of A.kbar Khan, the A&han in charge 
of the prisoners was induced by a guaran¬ 
tee of a large sum of money to release them. 
Before returning to India Mackenzie took 
part with Henry Havelock [see Haveiook, 
Sib Hbb:^ on the assault upon the fort of 
Istolif. He, like Eldred Fottinger and the 
others who had distinguished themselves 
during tho insurrection and the retreat, was 
one of the victims of the um'easoning preju¬ 
dice which led Lord Ellenborough [see Law, 
Edwabd, EabIi OB ELLEinioBoueiq to treat 
with studied neglect all who had been in 
any way connected with the recent disasters, 
except the garrison of Jellillabad. Macken¬ 
zie was refused the Kabul medal and the six 
months’ pay which accompanied it, and it 
was not until 1868 that, owing to the intor- 
position of Lord Balhousie, it was granted 
to him. 

Mackenzie was subsequently employed on 
the north-west frontier to raise a Sikh regi¬ 
ment (the 4th), with which ha kept the 
peace oi the border during tho last Sikh 
campaign. It was while thus employed 
that he made the acquaintance of Lord Bal¬ 
housie, who formed a high opinion of his 
character and of his talents. It is said to 
have been by his advice that Lord Balhousie 
was induced to abandon an idea he Iiad 
formed of making over to Afghanistan tho 
country between the Indus and tho Suleiman 
range. M ackenzie urged that Peshdwar was 
the gate of India, and therefore should not 
bo given up. Ho was still a regimental 
captain when, in 1860, he wos appointed by 
Lord Balhousie brigadier-genoral in com¬ 
mand of tho Ellichpiir division of the Hy¬ 
derabad contingent. In nominating Mac¬ 
kenzie for this post the govurnor-gcnoral 
remarked that ‘the gallantry, ability, and 
endurance displayed by him at the time of 
the rising at Kabul are amply recorded, and 
in connection with tho subsoquont events of 
that period entitle him to a higher reward 
at the hands of tho govornmont of India 
than the command of a local corps in tho 
Sutlej provinces.’ Mackenzie had hold his 
new command for some years when a mutiny 
occm'red in one of the cavalry regiments of 
tho contingont which nearly cost him his 
life. In September 1866, on the occasion 
of tho Muharram procession at Boldrum, the 
great day of which happened that year to be 
a Sunday, Mackenzie issued ordors which in 
the first instance prohibited any procession 


bemg held on the Sunday, but were ma" 
quently so far modified as to permit 
processions taking place within the lmp=7f 
the regiments, but not in the hairach 
along the roads. This order was 
violated by the 3rd cavalry regiment H 
contingent, which marched past the V 
gadier’shouse and grounds, maJanga hideZ 
dm when the procession reached thatsm? 
Mackenzie sent out orderlies to stop th™ 
and, this interference proving ineffecW 
went out himself unarmed and seirod 
small standards which the sepoys 
caiTying. The result was a tumult, in tk 
course of which Maclcenzie was dangetouslT 
wounded. The government, while payks \ 
high tribute to Mackenzie ‘asagoodmd 
distinguished soldier, and as honourable 
conseientious, and gallant a gentleman aa 
the ranks of the army can show,’condemned 
the course taken by him on this occasion as 
rash and ill-judged. 

Although this judgment was questioned 
by some very distinguished ofBcers, there 
can be no doubt that it had an unfortunate 
inilueuce upon Mackenzie’s subsequent career. 
He was compelled by his wounds to return 
to England for a time. Afterwards beheld 
tho political oiipointment of agent to the 
governor-general with the Nawab Nizim of 
Beiijfal; but there he appears not to haye 
received the support which ought to have 
been afibrded to him at headquarters, and he 
was transferred to one of the civil depart¬ 
ments of tho army as superintendent of army 
clothing, a post ludicrously inappropriate to 
his previous services. Some years later, on 
his olaimiiig a divisional command in hb 
own presidency, it was withheld from him 
by the oommandor-in-ohief on the ground of 
the censure which had been passed upon 
him in the Bolarum case. On uiat occasion 
the governor of Madras (Francis, lord Napier 
[q.v. Suppl.]) and one of the members of coun¬ 
cil expressed strong disapproval of the com- 
mander-iu-chief’s decision, and referred the 
question to the secretary of state, who, how¬ 
ever, declinod to interfere. Mackenzie, who 
was made O.B. in 1867, finally left India in 
1878, and died at Edinburgh on 23 Oct.1881. 
A photogravure portrait of Mackenzie, aged 
74, is prefixed to Mrs. Mackenzie’s ‘ Storms 
and Bnushine ’ (Edinburgh, 1884, 3 vols.) 
Mackenzie married first, in Mar 1888) Ade¬ 
line, oldest daughter of James Pattle of the 
Bengal civil service, who died four years 
afterwards. lie married secondly, in 1848, 
UeJen, oldest daughter of Admiral John 
Erskiue Douglas, who survived him, and 
published several works relating to India, 
besides the lli'c of her husband, 
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' rffistory of the War in Afghanistan, by J. W. 
ir m F.K.S.; Storms and Sunshine of a Soldier's 
rS inr'tos. Colin Mackenzie; Twelve Indian 
LteOTfu, by George Smith, C.I.E., LL.D. j 
ir^a Office Becords; Boase’s Modern Boglieh 
air • Illustrated London News, Ixxix. 484 
Sportrait).] A. J. A. 

MAOKINNON, Sie william, first 

taonet (1828-1893), founder of the British 
MAmca Company, born iit Oampbellown 
in Argy^shirs on 31 March 1823, was the son 
flf DMcnn MacMimon of Campbeltown, by 
hia wife Isabella (d. 21 April 1861), daughter 
of John Currie of the same town. He was 
at Campbeltown, and was trained 
to the grocery trade there. Early in life, 
however, he oame to Glasgow, and was em- 
ploved in a silk warehouse and afterwards in 
the^ office of a merchant engaged in the 
Eastern trade. In 1847 he went out to 
hidis and joined his old schoolfellow, Eohert 
Maohenzie, who was engaged in the coasting 
hade in the Bay of Bengal. Togethor they 
founded the firm of Machmnon, Mackenzie, Sc 
Go. On 29 Sept. 1860 the Calcutta and 
Bnrmoh Steam Navigation Company was 
founded mainly through Machinnon’s exer¬ 
tions. It was renamed the British India 
Steam Navigation Company on 8 Bee. 1862. 
The company began with a single steamer 
plying between Calcutta and Eangoon, but 
mder Mackinnon’s direction it became one 
of the greatest sliipping companies in the 
world. Under his guidance it devolopod, and 
in many instances created, a vast trade around 
the coast of India and Burmah, the Persian 
Qulf, and the east coast of Africa, hssides 
establishing subsidiary lines of connection 
with Great Britain, the Dutch East Indies, 
and Australia. He was careful to have his 
ships constructed in such a mauncr that thoy 
comd be used for the transport of troops, 
thus relieving the Indian government from 
the necessity of maintaining a large trans¬ 
port fleet. His great business capacity did 
not impair the humanity of hie disposition. 
Oa learning that his agents during a famine 
in (Hesa had made a contract with govern¬ 
ment for the conveyance of rice from 
Biumah at onhanced rates, he at once 
cancelled the agreement, and ordered that 
the rice should he carried at less than the 
ordinary price. 

About 1878 the company estahUshod a 
moil servico between Aden and Zonzihor, 
Mackinnon gained the confidence of the 
sultan, fcieyyid Barghash, and in 1878 he 
cmened negotiations with him for the lease 
of a territory extending 1,160 miles along 
the coast line from Tungi to Warsheik, and 
extending inland as far as the eastern pro¬ 


vince of the Congo Free State. The district 
^mprised at least 690,000 square miles, and 
included Lakes I^aso, Tanganyika, and 
Victoria Nyanza. The British government, 
ImweveT,^ declined to sanction the conces¬ 
sion, which, if ratified, would have secured 
for England the whole of what is now 
German East Africa. In 1886 the foreign 
minister availed himself of Mackinnou’s 
influence to secure the coast line from 
Wanga to Kipini, A charter was granted, 
and the Imperial British East Africa Com¬ 
pany was formally incorporated on 18 April 
1888, with Maclunnon as chairman. The 
company ocquh'ed a coast line of 160 miles, 
including the excellent harbour of Mombasa, 
and extending from the river Tana to the 
frontier of the German protectorate. The 
company, which included among its prin¬ 
ciples the abolition of the slave trade, the 
prohibition of trade monopoly, and the 
equal treatment of all nationalities, found 
itself seriously handicapped in its relations 
with foreign associations, such as the Gei'- 
I niouEast African Company, by the strenuous 
I support which they received from their 
’ respective governments. The British go¬ 
vernment, on the other hand, was debarred 
by the principles of English colonial ad¬ 
ministration from affording similar assistance. 
The territory of the company was finally 
taken over by the British government on 
1 July 1896 in return for a cash payment. 

Mackinnon had a groat part in promoting 
Sir n. M. Stanley's expedition for the relief 
of Emin Pasha. In November 1886 he 
addressed a letter, urging immediate action, 
to Sir James Eergusson, under-seoietary of 
state for foreign affairs, and followed this 
by submitting to Lord Iddesleigh, the foreira 
secretary, a memorandum suggesting the 
formation of a small committee to send out 
an expedition. He and his friends suh- 
scrihed more than half the sum of 29,0001 
provided for the venture, the rest being 
lurniehed by the Egyptian government (cf. 
Jw BarJeest Africa, 1800, prefatory epistle). 

Mackinnon wus for some time a director 
of the City of Glasgow Banli, and assisted 
to extricate the concern from its earlier 
difficulties. In 1870, finding that he could 
not approve the policy of the other direotors, 
he roBigned his seat on the board. On the 
failure of the bonk in 1878 the liquidators 
brought a claim against him in the court of 
session for about 400,0007. After a pro¬ 
tracted litigation Mackinnon, who had 
peremptorily declined to listen to any sugges¬ 
tion of comxn'omise, wee completely exone¬ 
rated by the court from the charges brought 
against him, and it was demonstrated that 
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hia father-waa manager of the 
S'of National Provincial Banli. Edn- 
at Merchiston Oaetle aohool, Edin- 

S.and Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
Lff/ikBated B.A. in 1868, and waa bracketed 
in the moral aoience tripoa, he entered 
rfnraln’s Inn on 27 Oct. 1806, and waa 
Sto the bar on 17 Nov. 1868. For acme 
^ he practiaed in the court of chancery, 
Uha did not care for the work and had 
Lbiiefe. Hia ^eaire was to be a painter, 
U encouraged by John Pettie [q. j.l and 
othffls who believed in hia gifts, he, in 1878, 
(jTBUP lew and took to art. He had no 
L jomiB training to begin with, and the 
jhort lime he spent in the studio of Carolus 
Puna at a later date was of little account; 
but he studied the early English landscape 
mintets, and later woe considerably in- 
JaeBced hy the work of the French roman¬ 
ticists and Cecil Gordon Lawson [q. v.] Hie 
w;k was always individual and interesting, 
foihe had a poetic apprehension of nature, 
ud was peouliarly sensitive to grave and im- 
ptessive emotions which belong to twilight, 
uiht, and solitude. And while his lochnique 
ifU8omewhatfaulty,hedesigned with dignity 
ind was a refined and powerful coloui'ist. 

He exhibited at the Academy and the 
Giesvenor, and later at the New Gallery and 
fta Institute of Painters in Oil-colours, of 
wMch he was a member; but it was not 
antil 1890, when he became associated with 
£ro other painters in the ‘ Landscape Ex- 
liiMtion ’ at the Dudley Gallery, that_ the 
beauty of his work, there seen more in a 
mass and in more congenial surroundings, 
drew the attention it deserved. But he 
lipod to shore in only another exhibition,: 
for on 1 April 1897 he diod at Weybridgo. 
iSsKt June a collection of his pictures was 
brought together in the studios of his &iouds, 
JEr. Leslie Thomson and Mr. B. W. Allan, 
and afterwards some admirers presented a 
cbaracteristic work,' Shms that pass in the 
Night,’ to the National Gallery. 

In 1870 he married Jean, youngest daugh¬ 
ter of liVilliom Stow Slowall of Faverdolo, 
who with the son and daughter of the mar¬ 
riage survived him. A portrait drawn in 
red chslk hy E. K, Hughes has been repro- 
ducedj a small portrait is worked into a 
beadpioce in the * Magazine of Art ' (1896), 
and in the‘Art Journal’ (1897) a photo¬ 
graph is reproduced. 

[Private information; Foster's Men at the 
Bar, lg8£; Fcoface to Catalogue of Memorial 
Mibition hy Selwyn Imago; Magazine of Art, 
1895; Saturday Boriew, 12 June 1807: Art 
Jonmal, May 1807 i Exhibition Catalogues; Oat. 
Katienal Gallory of British Art.] J. L. 0. 


MACLEAN, Sir JOHN (1811-1806), 
archsBologist, son of Hobert Lean of Tre- 
hudrethborton, in Blisland, Cornwall, and 
his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas 
Every of Bodmin, was bom at Tiebudrelh 
on 17 Sept. 1811. In 1846, as a descendant 
of the Dochgorroch branch of the clan Lean, 
he resumed the prefix of Mac. 

Maclean entered theordnimce department 
of the war office in 1837, was keeper of the 
ordnance records in the Tower of London 
from 1866 to 1861, and deputy chief auditor 
of army accounts from 1866 to 1871. In 
that year he rethed on a pension, and on 
14 Jan. 1871 was knighted at Osborne. 
While engaged in official life he dwelt at 
Pallingswick Lodge, Hammersmith, and as 
an active chm'chman took much interest in 
the_ ecclesiastical administration of the 
parish of St. John, Hammeramitk. After 
^ retirement he lived at Bicknor Court, 
near Colefoid, Gloucestershire, aud from 
about 1887 at Glasbury House, Olifton, 
where he died on 6 March 1806, He 
married at Helland church, Cornwall, on 
5 Dec. 1835, Maiw (6.1818), elder daughter 
and coheiress of Thomas Billing, of Blirinnd 
and St. Breward. She survived her husband. 

Maclean’s great undertaking waa; 1. 
‘Parochial and Family History of the 
Deanery of Tiigg Minor,’ 3 vols., a rural 
deanery of East Cornwall, comprising the 
topographical particulore of severalimporlant 
parienes, the principal of which was Bodmin, 
and containing elaborate pedigprees of many or 
the leading families in the county. It came 
out in ports between 1868 and 1879, and in it 
was embodied the labour of twenty years. 
His other works and editions included: 
2. ‘ The Life and Times of Peter Oorew,’ 1867. 

5. ‘ Letters from George, lord Oarew, to Sir 
Thomas Eos, 1616-17,’ Camden Society, 
1860. 4. ‘Letters &om Sir Bohert Cecil 
to Sir George Oarew,’ Camden Society, 
1864. 6. ‘ The Life of Sir Thomas Seymoim, 
knight, Baron Seymour of Sudeley,’ 1869 
(one hundred copies only). Af'ter his 
withdrawal into Gloucestershire he edited 

6 . ‘The Berkeley Manuscripts: John Smyth’s 
Lives of the Berkeleys,’ 1888-6, 8 vols. 

7. * Annals of Chepstow Castle. By John 
Fitohett Marsh,’ 1888; and 8. ‘Historical 
and Genealogical Memoir of the Family of 
Poynlz,'1886. With W. 0, Heane he edited 
9. ‘The Visitation of Gloucester in 1828,’ 
Horleian Society, 1886, While living in 
London Maclean shared with euthusiasm in 
the work of its chief antiquarian societies, 
lie was elected F.S.A. on 16 Dec. 1866, and 
wns long a member of the council. At the 
meetings of the Boyal Archeeological In- 
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Btitute lie'was a Sequent atteiidanb, supplied 
articles to tlie journal, and complotod the 

f enorol index to its first twenty-fivo volumes, 
le ■was one oi’ tlie founders of tlie llarleiau 
Society, and co-operated ■witli Dr, Drake and 
Colonel Vivian in editing and annotating 
‘ The Visitation of Cornwall in 1620.’ 

Maclean joined in the foundation of the 
Bristol and Gloucester Archfcological So- 
eioty, contributed many papers to its ‘Trans¬ 
actions,’ and edited vols. iii-xvi., a silver 
inkstand being presented to him for his sor- 
vioes. Many articles by him ap]peared in 
the publications of the Bo^al Institution of 
Cornwall, the Clifton Antiquarian Club, and 
the Somerset AxchroologicalandNatural His¬ 
tory Society. 

[Boose and Courtney’s Bibh Cornub. i. 333-4, 
ii, 073, 1273; Booeo's Collectanea Cornub. pp. 
623-4; Maclean's Trigg Minor, i. 390; 
Academy, 18 March 1896, p. 237 i Trans. 
Bristol end Cloucuster Arclimol. Soc. xix. 3, 
168-9; Dod’b Pooriigo, 1801.] IV. P. 0. 

MACLEOD, Sib JOHN MAOPHEIU 
SON (1792-1831), Indian civilian, bom at 
Ardarden in Dunibartonshire in 1792, was 
tlio eldest son of Donald Maclcod of St. 
Kilda, colonel in the Madras army, by his 
wife, Diana, daughter of Donald Macdonald 
of Tormoro in Inverness-shire. He was edu¬ 
cated at Hailoybury and at tho university of 
Edinburgh, and obtained n writershipin tho 
Madras civil service on 27 July 1811. On 
7 Jan. 1814 he was appointed second assis¬ 
tant to the secretory to government in the 
several civil deportments, and on 8 July was 
promoted to be first assistant. In 1810 he 
was nominated secretary and member of tho 
committeo for revising tho customs laws. 
After a three years’ visit to England ho was 
appointed acting secretary to govornnicnt 
in tho financial and general dopartmouts on 
27 Juno 1823, and on 0 July 1824 ho was 
permouonily conrirmed as suoretary. In 
lS2il lie bocaiuo Tamil translator to govorn- 
munt, and member of the college board, of 
the board of public instruction, and of tho 
mint committoe. On 14 April 1826 ho was 
nominated Persian translator to government, 
and on 20 Fob. 1827 he hecamo soorotary in 
tho revenue and judicial departments. On 
16 Jan. 1820 ho was appointed a temporary 
member of the hoard of revenue, and ho 
afterwords was permanently oonflrmed third 
member. Un 22 June 1832 ho received the 
post of oommia.sioner for tho govornment of 
Mysore, and in 1834 he was deputed to 
Hyderabad on special duty by the govornor- 
generol. Maelc'od’s work in Mysore was of 
especial importance. The province had in 
the previous year heuu transferred from 


native rule to English auperiutmd^r^T 
task of organisi^ the financial aud uli 
administration fSU largely upon C 
was earned out with ability and 
On 19 Feb. 1836 he hec^e\Tea. 
the Indian law eonimission, and in iri. 
member of the committee for revUmMk 
sy stein of prison ^soiphns throughout iadk 
He returnod to England in JulylssS 
retired from the service in I 84 / klM 
he was nominated K.O.S.I., and in 187 ] 
privy counoillor. He died on 1 March IRRi 
at hia London residence, 1 Stanhope 8tte t 
Hyde Poik. In 1822 he married 
daughter of William Greig of Thoinhflla; 
the county of Stirling. 

[Times, 31 March 1881; DodwoUandMik’i 
Stndras Civil Sormnts, 1839; Priasep’s Eecori 
of Services of Civil Servants in the Madras Rs 
sidoncy, 1885.) q ' 

MAOMAHON, JOHN HENRY (1829- 
1000b scholar and divine, born at Dublin 
in 1829, was son of John MaeMntTO j 
barrister. He was educated at FntiiaHii,. .| 
and on 1 July 1846 entered Qkinity CoUe’e 
Dublin, as a_ pensioner; he gmduated BA 
in 1862, being senior moderator and gold 
medallist in ethics and logic, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1866. He took holy otdsis in 1853 
and held for some years a cure of souls under 
Dr. Aloxunder, the present primate of Ii^ 
land, but retired from parochial work after 
the disestablishment of the Irish church iu 
1869. He was subsequently chaplamto the 
lord-lieutenant, and from 1800 to the Moimt- 
joyprison. He died at Dublin on.23Mayl9(lft 

MaoMahon was deeply read in Aristode, 
the Christian fathers, and the school]^, 
but was not on original thinker. He con- 
Iributed to Bohn’s ‘ Classical Library’ the 
‘ Metaphysics of Aristotle, literally trous- 
hitod from the Greek, with Notes, Analysis, 
Questions, and Index,’London, 1367,8va; 
and to Clarko’s ‘ Ante-NiconeLibrory’ ‘The 
llofutation of all Heresies by Hippolytus, 
translated,’ Edinburgh, 1888, 8vo. He -was 
also author of ' A Treatise on Metaphysics, 
chiefly in loferonco to Revealed Redi^,’ 
Loudon, 1800,8vo (an essay similar in scops 
to Manaal’s celebrated ‘ Bompton Leotuies[), 
and of ‘Church and State in England;its 
r«b] Origin and Cse,’ London, 1873,8vo (an 
bistorioo-irn'islic argument for the maiats- 
nance of the estahliwed church), 

[Cat. Duhl. Oitid.; Times, 24 May 1900; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.; Information from the legistiat 
of Trinity OoUego, Dublin.] J. M. B. 

McMTIRDO, Sib WILLIAM MONT¬ 
AGU SCOTT (1819-1894), geuMol, horn 
on 80 May 1810, was son of Lieutenant" 
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'jT^d^cliibald McMurdo of Lotus, Kirk- j 
JudbrigMshire. After passing through Sand- 
tot b® commissioned as ensign in the 
ill foot on 1 July 1837, and obtained a lien- 
jjj^noyintha 22nd foot on 6 Jan. 1841. 



jlcJiurdo was placed m ohaa-ge of the quar- 
teimaster-geneiul’a department. At the 
battle of Meeonee on 17 Feb. 1843 ha killed 
tbiee men, fighting hand to hand, and three 
Boie in the battle of Hyderabad on 24 March, 
irhsre he was himself severoly wounded. 

days before, he had been sent with 260 
Foonah horse to reinforce Major Stack's 
column on its march to join Napier, and he 
tived the baggage of tho column from cap¬ 
ture. He was three times mentioned in 
despatches (London Qaeette, 11 April, 9 May, 
end 6 June 1843), and receired the medal 
with two clasps. 

He obtained a company in the 28th foot 
OB 8 July 1848, and was transferred to the 
7dtk highlanders on 20 Oct.; but ho re-' 
mained at the head of the quarlarmoster- 
general's department in Sind tiU Decem¬ 
ber 1847, perfoming the duties ‘ with great 
ability and vast labour' (Napkt^a JAfe, iv. 
394). He took part in tho operations against 
thsiiilhuen on the right bank nf Iho Indus 
in 1844-6, where ho again distinguished 
himself by his intrepudily (id. iii. 238). 
Napier spoke of him as ‘ an ornament to 
Scotland’ (ii. p. 81), and on 4 Sept. 1844 
lie married Napier’s daughter, Susan Sarah, 
He received a brevet majority on 18 Feb. 
1848. When Napier returned to India as 
commander-in-chief in 1840, MoMurdo wont 
with him os aide-de-camp, lie acted os as¬ 
sistant adjutanirgcnerolfrom November 1849 
fill November 1861, and took port in the 
operations against the Afridis, including 
the forcing of the Kohat pass, for which he 
Kceived the modal and clasp. In 1860 he 

n ' fished a pamphlet, ' Sir OWlea Napier’s 
ion Baggage Oorps,’ in reply to Colonel 
Biulton’s comments on NapioPs letter to Sir 
John Hobhouse. 


had written,' Col. MoMurdo must limit his 
ei^cndituro.' McMurdo replied: ‘ When 
ffir Charles Trevelyan limits the war, I will 
limit my expenditure’ (ILlumt, p. 208). 
Before the wav ended, his oorps numbered 
seventeen thousand men, with twenty-eight 
thousand horses, mules, &c. lie also took 
over the working of the railway. He was 
made aide-de-camp to the queen and brevet- 
colonel on 11 Dec, 1866, and O.B, on 2 Jan, 
1867, He received the medal with one 
clasp, the Turkish medal, the legion of 
honour (4th class), and Madjidie(4tn class). 

After the war the laud transport corps 
was converted into the military train, and 
McMurdo was made colonel-commandant of 
it on 1 April 1867. In 1869 the volunteer 
movement began j inFebruary 18G0 MoMurdo 
was appointed inspector, and in June in- 
spectoiygeneral, of volunteers. lie held this 
ofEco till January 18G6, to the great advan¬ 
tage of the force. It was ‘ a post to which 
he seems to have had a peculiar call, and in 
which his zeal, faithfulness, and ability have 
been as conspicuous os hie gallantry hereto¬ 
fore in the field’ (Naval and Military 
Oasette, 28 Jan. 1866). On his retirement 
from it ha received a testimonial from volun¬ 
teer officers. He became colonel of the 
Inns of Court volanteeie on 23 Jan., and of 
the Eugpueer and Hailway volunteer staff 
corps on 0 Feb. 1665, In 1869 be published 
‘ Hifle Volunteers for Field Service: their 
Arme, Equipment, and Administration,’ a 
pamphlet of twenty-seven p^ee, giving his 
advice to the commanding offers of corps. 

He commanded a brigade in the Dublin 
district from. October 1806 to Februarv 1870, 
and a district in Bengal from May 1870 to 
March 1873, He was promoted major-gene¬ 
ral on 6 March 1868, lieutenant-general on 
10 Feb. 1876, and general on 20 1878, 

He was given the colonelcy of the 69th foot 
in July 1876, wos tranafewed to the 16th 
foot in August 1877, and to the 22nd 
(ChosMre regiment) in June 1888. On 
24 May 1881 he was made K.O.B., and on 
1 July was placed on the retired list, being 
subsequently made G.C.B, lie died at Nice 
on 2 March 1894, Ilia wife survL ed him, 
with eeveral children. 


He became lieutenant-colonel in the army 
on 21 Oct, 1863, and was assistant affiulont- 
generel at Dublin from May 1864to January 
1855. On 2 Feb. he was appointed director- 
general of the new land transport corps, and 
was sent to tlie Crimea, with the locM vault 
of colonel, to reorganise the transport ser- 
rica This he did with great energy and 
saccass. On one of his demands the seoro- 
tary to tho treasury, Sir Charles Trevelyan, 


I [Times, 3 March 1804; Broad Arrow, 

- 10 March 1804; Kapior's Life of Sir 0. J, 

r Napier; Napier’s Oonquoat of Scinde; King- 
. lake’s War in the Crimea; Hamley's War in 
1 the Crimea.] E. M, L 

t MAITLAND, EDWARD (1824-1897), 

- mystical writer, born at Ipswiim on 27 Ool. 
1 1824, was the son of Charles David Mait- 

- land, perpetual curate of St. Jomes’s Chapel, 
, Brighton; he was the nephew of Uenersl 
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Sir Peregrine Maitland [g. v.l, and brothor mol food, and vivisection, nnou tivT—" 
of Biwnlow Maitlana and of Charles jeot he wrote a forcible lettei- in ti! iv 
Maitland (1816-1866) [q« ▼•] His father miner’ (June 1876), which attract*! 
was a noted preacher, and Edward Mait- most widespread attention to the* 
land was brought up among strict evan- In this same year he first saw the 
gelical ideas, and rigorous theories about of his father, who had then been ten™*'*'' 
original sin and atonement. _ After educa- dead, and ho soon afterwardsrecoimiapft?*’ 
tion at a large private school in Brighton, he ho ' belonged to tho order of the mystic,* 
was admitted as a pensioner at Oaius Oolite, In 1876 Maitland informs us that h 

Cambridge, on 19 April 1843, and graduated q^uirod a new sense, that of • a spiritual 
B.A. in 1847. He was destined by his sitiveness,’ by means of which he openeif''**’ 
family for the pulpit, but was diverted from lations with tho ohuinh invisible 
taking orders by doubts as to faith and vooa- spjritual world. He was able to see tt 
tion, and by the feeling that the church was ^iritnal condition of people. In a state ( 

rather'o tomb for the preservation of em- mind which must have approximated to lit 

balmed doctrines ’ than a living organism, of William Blake, he tells us that he saw 
In his perplexity he got leave of absence upon one occasion the soul of a tree H ■ 
from his home for a year, and left England, could also, ho assevorated, recall the memorv 
He went in 1840 to California, became one of some of his past lives. He was toU 
of tho baud of ‘ forty-niners,’ and remained through a sousitive that these had been 
abroad, on the shores of the Pacific, mainly many, that he had lived in trees and ani- 
in America and Australia, where ho become mals, and that he had been a prince. He 
a commissioner of crown lands, until ths one ‘ remembered ’ a life lived in anemnt Thebes- 
year of absenco had grown into nine. He he believed that he had been Marcus Autfr 
mai-ried in Australia, but was laft a widower lius and St. John the Evangelist (hence the 
with one son tiftor a year of wedlock. mention of boiling oil was inexpressibly pom- 

Retui-ning to England at the end of 1857 ful to him). St, John, he believed, was are. 
he devoted himself to literature, with tho incarnation of the prophet Daniel, 
dominant aim of ‘so developing lie intui- In 1881, before a highfr faebionable audi- 
tional faculty as to find the eolution of all enoe, he gave a series of lectures upon his 
problems having their basis in man’s spiri- new or, os he affirmed, revived esoteric creed- 
lual nature, with a view to the formulation these lectures formed the groundwork of his 
of a perfect system of thought and rule of ‘ revelation,’ in which Anna Kingeford col- 
life.’ Many of the viciesitudes of his life, laboraled, ‘ The Perfect Way; or, theKnd- 
both physical and mental,^ were recorded ing of Christ,’ 1882 (revised 1887 and 1890), 
with but little distortion in his romanco By publishing this in his own name he 
called ‘ The Pilgrim and the Shrine. Prom admits that he cut himself off from his old 
the Life and Oori-espondence of Herbert friendships and all his literary and social 
AinsUe, B.A. Cantab.j’ which was published ambitious. A striking parallel is afforded 
in 1867^ and warmly acclaimed by thought- by the later life of Laurence Oliphant [q.v.l, 
ful critics. It was followed by a romance with whom Maitland had a good ded in 
called ‘ The Higher Law ’ (I860), which re- common, though he was constrained to ev- 
proseuts tho escape of a youth from the press dissent from the spii-itualistio theoiies 
trommels, no longer of orthodox religion, embodied in ‘ Sympneumata.’ 
hut of traditional morals, Maitland became Maitland joined the Theosopliicol Society 
a fi^re in society, and was ajiprociatod about 1883, but the vagaries of Madams Bla- 
highly by Lord Houghton and Sir Praucia vatsky soon compelled him to secede from 
IlasUngs Doyle, Ho began to write in the the ’ Loudon Lodge,’ and in May 1864, in 
‘Spectator’ and ‘Examiner,’ and did some collaboration with Mrs. ]Iingsford,hefounied 
reviewing fox the ‘Athenmum’ from 1870 the Hermetio Society, of mystic rather than 
onwards. His book ‘ By and By; on Histo- occult character, claiming no abnormal 
ricol Bomauce of the Future ’ (1878) led to powers, and ‘ depending for guidancs upon 
his making Lbs acquaintance of Anna Sings- no Mahatmas.’ In 1886, with some help 
ford [q. V.], whom he visited at her hue- from ‘ Anno,’he rendered into English tlie 
bond’s vioai-nge of Atoham, in Shropshire, in ‘ Minerva Mundi ’ and other hermetio writings 
Pebruaiy 1874, In conjunction with her of Hermes Trismogistus. In 1866 he and 
he produced anonymously, in 1876, ‘The Mrs. Eingsfordvisited MadameBlavatslyat 
Keys of the Oruods.’ At tho close of 1874 Ostend, but refused to be inveigled back into 
his mother died at Brighton, and Maitland the theosophical fold. After the death ol 
accompanied Mrs. Kingsford to Paris. He Anna Kingsford, in February 1888, Maitland 
joinod her crusade against materialism, oni- lived alone at 1 Thurloe Square Studios, Lon- 
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rTwhere lie professed to receive continual 
hilimmation’Irom his former collaborator. 
Itmceforth he devoted his main energies to 
„ daborate record of their singular partner- 
j luB aad co-operation, though he still found 
I to do a certain amount of jonruahstic 
S and in November 1891, in response to 
intimations, he founded the Esoteric 
ftetian Union. His later -works -were 
■ Clothed -with the Sun, being the Book of 
tie lUuminations of Anna (Bonus) Kinga- 
fotd 1 1889 j ‘ The New Gospel of Interpreta- 
(Im' 1892 : and'Anna Kingsford. Her Life, 
SeiB, Diary, and Work. By her Oollabo- 
utM • • • Supplement of Post-mor¬ 

tem Communications/3 vols. 1890. After 
tie conclusion of this last, which ho regarded 
as his wagmm opus, Maitland’s physical and 
tteatal decline was remarkably rapid. In 
1596 he went to reside with Colonel Currie 
itThe Warders, Tonbridge, and he lost the 
power of speech some months before hie 
death, on 2 Oct. 1897. He was bux-ied in 
Tonbridge cemetery on C Cot. By his wife 
Esther, who died in Australia, he left a son, 
t surgeon-major in the Bombay medical ser- 
vic6« 

piiysioally, Maitland was a giant, and his 
moral and mteUeotual gifts ware of a vary 
ligh order. A pure and flexible prose style 
lends a charm to all his writings, of which 
' it is eod to reflect that so little will survive. 
The motto of his later life was ‘An honest 
god's noblest work of man,’ and in his 
strenuous endeavours to construct on honest 
deity (with some aid from the Bible, tho 
sacred hooks of tho East and Hermes Tris- 
negistuB, and also from Emerson, Carlyle, 
Tucker's ‘Light of Nature,' Elephas Le-vi, 
and .djma Emgsford, but mainly out of his 
own inner cousoiouanoBs), he gradually be¬ 
came to all appearance completely dis- 
ttangkt. 

Good portraits of Maitland are reproduced 
, in ‘light,’ ‘ Borderland,’ and tho ‘ Life of 
Anna fQngsford.’ Ha had a large domed 
head, with a somewhat massive cost of fea¬ 
tures, his face suggesting at the same time 
intellectuality and will-power. 

[Moet of Maitland’s works bio replete with 
aatobiographicol detail, more particularly ' The 
KIptim and tho Shrine' and ‘Anna Eingaford,' 
wm is an .autobiogra^iy as much as it is a 
'Life,' See also Tenu’s Biogr. History of Cains 
College, ii. 261; Ciaduati Oantabr,; Academy, 
It Oct, 1897; Atheneeum, 16 Oct. 1897; Light, 

{ 16 Oct. 1897 (portrait); Borderland, ii. 883 

I (portiait),] T. S. 

MALAN, CESAR JEAN SALOMON, 
calling himself later SoPOHOif Oxeb^b Ma.Ub 
( 1813-1894), oriental linguist and biblical 


scholar, was descended from an old Wolden- 
sian family originally settled at Mdrindol in 
Rovence, but dispersed by religious petrsecu- 
tion in 1714. One branch fled to Geneva ; 
here Malan was born on 92 April 1812, his 
parents being Dr. Cdsar Henri Abraham 
Malan, a noted protpstant divine, and Salome 
Georgette Jeanne Sohbnberger, a Swiss. His 
early education was given by bis father, 
under whom he gained a conversational 
knowledge, not only of German, Spanish, 
and_ Italian, but also, at an early age, of 
Latin. He had also begun English, Heorew, 
Arabic, and Sanskrit. In 18SO he -went to 
Scotland as tutor to the family of tho Mar¬ 
quis of Tweeddale. In 1838 he matriculated 
at St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, where he re¬ 
sided till 1837, having meantime (1834) 
married Maiy, daughter of John Jlortloclt, 
whose acquomlonce he had made in Geneva. 
In 1834 he gained the Boden (Sanskrit) 
soholarship, and in 1837 he -won the Fusey 
and EUerton (Hebrew^ scholarship, and gra¬ 
duated (Class II) in hteiv humaniorea. 

In the same year (1837) Malan accepted 
the post of classical lectuioi at Bishop’s Col¬ 
lage, Calcutta, which he reached in. 1838. 
Ue took Anglican deacon’s orders in the 
same year; and in the following year, be- 
eoming secretary to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, gained the intimate friendship of 
the remarkable scholar Csoma Eorusi, nom 
whom he learned Tibetan. Besides gaining 
a Imowledgs of several Indian vernaculars, 
he also advanced in Chinese. Lea-ving India 
on account of failing health in January 1810, 
i he arrived in England in the following Sep¬ 
tember, In 1842, after further travels in 
Eg 3 q)t and in Palestine, he accepted a curacy 
at Alvcrstoke, Hampshire, taking M.A. 
(and joining Badliol College) and also priest’s 
orders in 1843. His flrst wife having died 
in 1840, Malan married in 1848 Caroline 
Selina, daughter of the Bev. 0. M. Mount. 
After a year (1844-B) as perpetual curate of 
Crowcombe, Malan accepted the living of 
Broadwindsor, iDorset, which he held till 
1886. In 1849-60 he made a long tour in 
southern Em-ope, Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, 
and Aimenia, lUustiating this, like all his 
travels, by excellent sketdies, some of which 
have Ijeen puhEshed. In ISoe-G Molan’s 
Chinese learning came into notice by his 
publication of two works on controversies of 
the time: (1) ‘ On the translation of tho word 
" God " in Chinese' (' Who is God in China P ’ 
London, 1866); (2) ‘ The Threefold San-tze 
King or TriLiteral Classic . . . translated 
... with noteB,’London, 186^ with reference 
to the alleged Christianity of the rebel chief 
Tae-ping Wang. During the next twenty 
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years Malan -was mucli occupied with tteo- 
logical controversy, but publiwed meanwhile 
some of bis most valuable work illustrative 
of the Obristian East, especially translations 
from the Syriac^ Ooptie, Etbiopio, Armenian, 
and Q-eorgian literatures. In 1872 be mndo 
a sudden and highly characteristic visit to 
the Crimea, Georgia (whore he was the guest 
of Bishop Gabriel and preached in Geoi'gian 
at the cathedral of Kutaia), and Armenia. 

In 1881 Malan joined in the onslaught 
made by John William Burgon [q.v.Suppl.] 
on the revised version of the New Testament, 
contributing to his articles, and himself 
publishing a new version of Matthew i-vi, 
with an appendix giving the Lord’s Prayer 
in seventy-one languages. This he followed 
up in 1882 by a work directed against the 
Greek text of Era. Weateott and Hort, which, 
however, produced no lasting impression. 
Shortly before leaving Broadwindsor (1886) 
he presented his great library, some four thou¬ 
sand volumes, to various institutions, Csoma’s 
books and manuscripts being appropriately 
given to the Hungarian Academy of lienees, 
the palristic collections to Xohle Library, 
and the rest to the Indian Institute, Oxford. 
After his retirement Malan lived at Bourne¬ 
mouth till his death, which hap])encd there 
on 26 Nov. 1894; he was buried m Bourne¬ 
mouth oomotery. During his last years his 
chief literary oinploymont was the com¬ 
pilation of his ‘ Motes on Proverbs '(3 vols. 
published 1889, 1892-3), a huge work in 
which, taking the Salomonio text ns a basis, 
he illustrated it by parallels from the vast 
range of his reading in nou-Ghristian oriental 
literature. 

In practical knowledge of oriental lan¬ 
guages Malan had certainly no equal in 
England, and probably none in the world; 
yet he was scarcely perhaps an orientalist in 
tho sciontifle sense of the term, Ilis publi¬ 
cations wore all (save one on drawing and 
two on ornithology) of an ecclesiastical 
nature, while even on biblirnl ground his 
ultra-conservatism is seen in his opposition 
to modern progressive Ilobrow criticism, 
quite aualogous to his position above de¬ 
scribed, regarding New Testament research. 
The biography published by his son illustrates 
both his ability in drawing and his great skill 
in oriental calligraphy. Against tho lattor we 
must set his hopeless and wholly unpractical 
aversion to oriental translitoration. In botany 
and ornithology he had advanced beyond tho 
amateur stage, and in manual arts such as 
fly-fishing, bookbinding, ond a performer’s 
Imowladgo of the construction of musical 
instruments ho was also proficient. Of his 
namoroua publications (over fifty) the 


following, besides those abeadT^IJi^irT 
are the chief: 1 . ‘The Gosnel 
St. John, translated from tl^ elemdf 
versions, except the Latin . . 

London 186i 2 ‘ Meditatirro^i 

Lord’s Passion ... from the Armeninn^® 
don, 1863, 8 . ‘History of 

Church,’ translated from the rSI 
Josselian, London, 1868. 4 <:Ufe ““ 

S. Gregory the Illuminator , . . 
Armenian,’ 1868 . 6 . ‘Liturgy of the Ort£ 
dox Armenian Church,’ translated. Lond™ 

1870. 6 . ‘ Conflicts of the Holy Apofe’ 

Epistle of 8 , Dionysius from Ethimic MSS '■ 
and tho Assumption of S. John from tk 
Armenian,’ London, 1871. 7.' Misawo tk 
Japanese Girl, translated from the JauanesB ’ 

1871. 8 . ‘ The Divine Liturgy of 8 ^ 

. . from a Coptic MS.,’ London, 1870 “ 

0. ‘The Coptic Calendar from an AmW 
MS.,’ London, 1873. 10 . ‘History7ft! 
Copts .. . fromthe Arnhioof .. . ElMaa- 
rizi,* London, 1873, 11 . ‘ The Divine Eiil 
Xdytoo ... of S. Gregory ,., from a Contie 
m 4,’ London, 1876. 12 . ‘The Boon 

Adam and Eye ... from the Ethiopie,’Lon- 
don, 1882. ^ ' 

[Solomon Cmsar Malan... by his eldest sn^ 
viving son, liev. A. N. Malan, London, 1897' 
rovimv in Athonmum, 12 Feb. 1898; obitiuy 
notice by Prof. MaodonoU in Journal B. Asiatie 
Son. 18B6.] O.B, 

MALOOLM,Sin GEORGE (1818-1897), 
gonoral, born at Bombay on 10 Sept. IMS, 
was the only sou of David Malcolm, a Bom¬ 
bay morebant, who was the brother of Ad¬ 
miral Sir PuilenOT and General Sir John 
Malcolm [q. v.] lie woe commiaaioned as 
ensign in the E.I.C. service on 10 June 
1836, and was posted to the 1 st Bombay 
native infontry on 18 July 1837. He served 
in the Afghan war of 1839 as deputy-assis¬ 
tant commissary-general and baggagemaster 
with the Bombay division, and was present 
at the capture of Ghazni and occupation of 
Kabul, In August 1840, at the bead of a 
detadimout of Slud horse, he joined the 
force sent under Major Clibhorn to relieve 
Kaban in Baluchistan, took part in the at¬ 
tempt to force the Nafusk pass, and was 
mentioned in despatches for his gallantry, 
lie was also engaged in the operations 
against Nusseer Khan and the Brohoes and 
the oapturo of their camp near Konda on 
1 Deo. lie received the medal. 

He heoamo lieutenant on 31 Aug, 1840. 
Ho served under Colonel John Jacob [q.v.] 
during the subjugation of Sind, ond was pie- 
sept at the battle of Sbadodpur and the cap¬ 
ture of Shahpur, In the second Sikh war 
ho commanded the 2nd Sind horse, and was 
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at the siege of Multan and the battle 
He was mentioned in despatches 
lulin 'Gasette, 19 April 1849), raeaiTOd 
ttamedol, ond on becoming cajptam m hia 
“Lent ( 1 st Bomboy native infantry) ha 
(tiven a brevet majority on 22 June 
jy 9 “ He became lieutenant-colonel on 
tioTi 1854* 

” He served in the Persian wor of 1866-7, 
..Commanded a small field force during 
jij Indian mutiny. On 29 Nov. 1867 he 
stormed the fortified village of Halgalli. 
He toot possession ofShorapur on 9 Peb. 
M .53 and on 2 June he captured the fort of 
Wand, the strongest in the South Maratha 
country. Ho was mentioned in despatches, 
leceived the medal, and was made O.B. on 
01 Jfarch 1869. He became colonel in the 
Jimv on 30 Aug. 1860, and mi^|oi>-general on 
13 Dee. 1867. to the expedition to Abys- 
jiaiain 1888 he commanded the second divi- 
lion, which guorded the line of communica- 
tioM. He was included in the vote of 
ttinks of parliament, was made K.C.B. on 
UAug. 1808, and received the medal. Ha 
WH promoted lieutenant-general on 29 May 
isrs, and general on 1 Oct. 1877, and was 
diced on the unemployed supernumerary 
k on 1 July 1881. He received tho G.O.B. 
00 39 May 1886. 

He died at Leamington on 6 April 1897. 
On 19 Dot. 1862 he married mlhelmina 
Gliarlotte, youngest daughter of the Bev. 
Henry Alright Hughes. _ Sho survived him. 
In 1868 he printed for private circulation at 
Enrndii ‘Bemarhs on the Indian Army’ 
(eighteen pws), in which he dwelt on toe 
wgarof lujine on European troops and of 
neglecting and discrediting toe native army, 
asM been tho tendency since the mutiny. 

[Times, 7 April 1897; Stocquolsr's Memorials 
of Afghanistan, pp. 11^21; Malleson's Indian 
iigfiny, lii. 126, &C. ! Burke’s Landed Q-entry; 
Offlmni Becoid of the Expedition to Abyssinia.] 

B. M. L. 


MALLESOH, aEOBO-B BBTJOB (1826- 
1898), colonel and military writer, born in 
London on 8 May 1826, woe second son of 
John Malleson of 'Wimbledon, by Lucy 
(Nesbitt), whose father was colonial secre- 
tniy in the Bahamas. He was educated at 
Wimbledon and at 'Winchester College, 
where he became on ardent orioketer. 
Thtoiwb Colonel Ullphant, a director of the 
East &dia Company, he was given a direct 
eammission ae ensign on 11 June 1842, 
and WDs posted to the 65th Bengal native 
infantry on 20 Sept. He obtained a lieu¬ 
tenancy in toe 83rd B,N.I. on 28 Sept. 
1847. He was appointed to the commis¬ 
sariat department on SO Hov. 1862, and 


served in the second Burmese war, which 
resulted in the annexation of the lower pro¬ 
vince in 1868. On 26 March 1866 he was 
appointed an assistant military auditor-gene¬ 
ral, and he was engaged with accounts at 
Calcutta during the mutiny. He wrote 
‘The Mutiny of the Bengal Army,’ which 
was published anonymously in 1867, and 
was known as‘the red pamphlet.' In this 
he pointed to Lord Bolhousie’s administro- 
tiou, and especially the annexation of Oudh, 
as mainly responsible for the revolt. 

He was promoted captain on 16 Aug. 
1861, major in toe Bengal staff corps on 
18 Eeh. 1863, lieutenant-colonel on 11 June 
1868, and colonel in too army on 11 June 
1878. He was appointed a sanitary com¬ 
missioner for Bengal in 1866, and controller 
of the military finance department in 1868. 
In 1869 he was chosen by Lord Mayo to be 
the guardian of the young Maharajah of 
: Mysore; he held this post till 1 April 1877, 
when he retired on full pay. lie had been 
made G.S.I. on 31 May 1872. 

He had been a frequent contribntor to toe 
‘ Calcutta Beviow ’ since 1867, and was also 
a correspondent of the ‘ Times.’ After his 
retirement bo devoted himself to literature, 
dealing cbiofiy with military history, espe¬ 
cially Indian, He bad a broad grasp, gi'eat 
industry, a vigorous and picturesque style, 
but was apt to be a strong partisan, lie did 
much to draw attention to Buesisn progress 
in Central Asia, and its dangers to British 
rule in India. He died at 27 'West Crom¬ 
well Bead, London, on 1 March 1898. In 
1866 he married Marion Charlotte, only 
daughter of George Wynj^ard Battye of the 
Bengal civil service, and eieter of three ^e- 
tinguished soldiers, Qnintin, Wigrom, and 
Eredei'ick Battye, idl of the Guides, and all 
hilled in action. She survived her husband, 
and on 14 June 1899 received a civil-list 
pension of lOOf. in recognition of bis emi¬ 
nence os on Indian and military historian. 

He was author of the following works: 
1. ‘ Ihe Mutiny of the Bengal Army,’ 1867, 
2 pts, 8 vo, 2, ‘ History or the Erench in 
India,’ 1868, 8 vo. S. ‘Becreations of an 
Indian Official’ (biographical articles on 
Anglo-IndianB, &o., reprinted from periodi¬ 
cal^, 1872,8vo. 4. ‘ Studios from Genoese 
History,’ 1876, 8 vo. 6 . ‘ Historical Sketch 
of the Native Slates of India,| 1876,8vo. 
6 . ' Essays and Lectures on Indian Histori¬ 
cal Sul(jeots,’ 1876, 8 vo._ 7. ‘ Einol Etenoh 
Struggles in India and in the Indian Seas,’ 
1878,8vo. 8 . * History of the Indian Mu¬ 
tiny (in continuation of vols. i. and ii. of 
Kaye’s ‘ Sepoy "War’), 1878-80,3 vols. 8 vo. 
9, ‘History of Afghanistan,’^ 1879, 8 vo. 
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10. ‘ Herat, the Garden and Granary of 
Central Asia,’ 1880,8vo. 11. ‘ The Founders 
of the Indian Empire! Lord Clive,’ 188i, 8vo. 
12. ‘ The Decisive Battles of India,’ 18^, 
8vo. IS. ‘ Captain Musaflr’s Hambies in 
Alpine Lands,’ 1883,8vo. 14. ' Tho Battle¬ 
fields of Germany,’ 1884, 8vo. 16. 'Loii- 
don’ (senes of military biographies), 1884, 
8vo. 16. ‘Prince Eugene of Savoy’(same 
ser.), 1888, 8vo. 17. ‘The Eiisso-Afghan 
Question and the Invasion of India,’ 1886, 
8vo. 18. Ambushes and Surprises,’ 1885, 
8vo. 19. 'Prince Mettornich^ (Statesmen 
ser.), 1888, 8vo. 20. 'Wellesley’ (same 
ser.), 1889, 8vo. 21-2. ‘ Alcbar ’ and ‘ Du- 
pleix’ (Eulers of India eer.), 1890, 8vo. 
23. ‘Eefounding of the German Enmire,’ 
1893, 8vo. 24. ‘Warren Hastings,’ 1894, 
8vo. 26. ‘ The Lakes and Rivers of Austria, 
Bavaria, and Hungary,’ 1897, 8vo. 

[Timas, 2 Match 1898; E. I. Eogistors; AUi- 
bonp’s Dictionary, supplement; private infor¬ 
mation.] B. M. L. 

MAHGLBS, BOSS DONNELLY (1801- 
1877), chairman of the East India Com¬ 
pany, bora in 1801, was tho son of James 
Mangles (d. September 1838) of Woodbridge, 
near Guildford, by his wife Mary, youngest 
daughter of John Hughes of Guildford, Ilo 
wasnamod after Admiral Sit Boss Donnelly 

S j. V. Suppl,], on whose ship his relative, 
amoB Mangles [q, v.], first served. He was 
educated at Eton and tho East India Com¬ 
pany’s College at Haileyhury. On 80 April 
1819 he entered the Bongal civil eervioe as a 
writer. He arrived in India in tho follow¬ 
ing year, and on 28 Sept, 1831 he was ap- 

S ' 5d assistant to the secretary to the 
of commissioners for the coded and 
conquered piovmcos. In 1822 he was acting 
colluctor ot government customs aud town 
duties at Earukhabad, aud on 12 Jnno 1833 
ho was nominated assistant to the secretary 
to tho board of revenue for tho Lower Pro¬ 
vinces and acting commissioner of tho 
Simdarhans. Un 20 Aug. 1836, during the 
first Burmese war, he became seorotaiy to 
the commissioner of Pegu and Ava. On 
21 April 1836 he was appointed deputy¬ 
secrotary in the judioiol and territorial do- 
portments, After a visit to England ex¬ 
tending from A.pnl 1828 to November 1831, 
he became ou 6 Deo. oillciatiug junior secre¬ 
tary to the sadr board of revenue. On 
3 April 1832 he was nominated deputy¬ 
secretary in the general department; on 
22 Peh, 1833 magistrate and collector of 
XLpperaU; on 1 July magistrate and col¬ 
lector of ousloms and land revenue at 
Chittagong ; and on 4 Nov. magistrate and 


collector of Agra. On 13 Mav ISSsTT 
placed m the important postofMcret^f 
the government of Bengal in the 
and revenue deparimonts. This offinaT 
continued to hold until his fina] ^ 
Engird early in 1839. It was 
peoial authority, because, during tho ahC 
of the governor-general, George Eden mU 
of Auckland [q. v.], who wmsIsS^S 
cor^nce with custom, Ueutenant-gOTerm, 
of Bengal, the administration aS 
of the province fell almost entirely into the 
hands of the seoretary. So mat ™ 
Mangles 8 influence, that the natives used to 
say thot there were over them threeEnehsh 
Brds—‘Lord Oolyin [see JoHir Etjbeu, 
OoLViNj, Lord Auckhiud, and Lord » 
On 28 May 1838 he also filled the po^tioi 
of temporary member of the sadr board of 
revenue. 

On his return to England he turned hU 
altention lo politics, and at the general elec¬ 
tion of 1841 be was returned to paTlinm.n t 
on 1 July in the liberal inteieat for Qudd- 
ford, a borough which his father hadterae- 
Boiitod from 1831 till 1837. This seat he 
retained until 1868, He gained a high re- 
putation in parliament as an authority on 
India matters. He was elected a director 
of the East India Company on 14 April 
1847, and filled the post of chairman in 
1867-8, when he was succeeded by Sir Fre¬ 
derick Currie [q. v.], the last ohMman of 
the company. Mangles retired fiiom parlia¬ 
ment on bis appointment, on 21 Sept, 1868, 
as o member of tho council of India. This 
office he hold until 1874, when he resigned 
his sent on account of advancing age. He 
died in London at 28 Montagu Street, 
Montagu Square, on 16 Ang. 1877. to 
16 Fob. 1830 ho married Harriet, third 
daughter of Qeoige Newoome of Upper 
Wimpolo Street. By her he had issue. Bis 
son. Boss Mangles, obtained the Victoria 
Cross for gallant conduct near Arrah in 
1867 during the Indian mutiny. 

Mangles was the author of: 1. * A Brief 
Vindication of the East India Company’s 
Government of Bengal from the Attacks of 
Messrs. [Bohort] Biokards and [John] Oraw- 
fiird’[q. V.], London, 1830, 8vo, 2.‘Chris¬ 
tian Beasous of a Member of the Chmoh of 
England for being a Beformer,’ London, 
1840,8vo. He contributed several artidea 
on Indian afiairs to the ‘Edinburgh He- 
view.' 


[Illustrated London News, 9 Oct. 1868 (with 
portrait); Times, 21 Aug. 1877; Ann, Beg. 
1877, ii. 160; Dodwoll and Miles’s BengalCW 
Servants, 1839; Temple's Men and Events of 
my Time in India, 1882, p. 412.] E. I. 0. 
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AHNE (1807-187^, mis- 
wBanMiis -writer, eldest child of William 
niaManniog (1778-1859), insurance broker 
f Lloyd’s, London, and granddaughter of 
T.ffles Manning, unitavianminiater of Exeter, 
Sn in London on 17 Feb. 1807. Her 
^her -was .loan "Whatmore, daughter of 
riaderidc Gibson, jn-incipal sm-voyor of the 
imdonDooks, cousin, -ward, andhoir-at-law 
^^erles Lamb’s ‘most consistent living 

* 1_1 TlAllf.AnAfla ’ .ToRA-nK PaiftA 


Jam Oke manning Lq,r.jw«s ner orocaer; 
James Manning, seqeant-at-law [q.v.], her 
aiifils; Sir william Montague Manning 
(1811-1896), attorney-general, and judge of 
thesupreme court of Ne-w South Woles, joint 
author of Neville and Manning’s ‘Beports in 
Court of Queen’s Bench,’ 3 vols., 1834, -was 
hat first cousin. 

Anne was educated by her mother, on 
accompliMied scholar. The associations of 
Old (Siolsea, -whither the family removed 
fairn Brunswick Square when she was eight, 
aroused her interest in history. She acquired 
aknowledge of several foreign languages, had 
ataste for science, and obtained a gold medal 
of the Eoyal A cadent of Arts for a copy 
of Murillo’s ‘Flower Girl.’ The Mannings 
moved into John Galt's house when he loft 


Her first book, ‘ A Sister’s Gift: Oonver- 
aetions on Sacred Subjects,’ London, 1820, 
Itoo,-written for tho brothers and sisters 
whom she taught, and published on her own 
account, realised a potit of 60f. The next, 
‘Stoiies from tho History of Italy,’ London, 
1831,8vo, was the only one pnblislied under 
her own name. ‘ Village BeUes,’ her first 
story (3 vols., 1888, 8vo; _2nd edit. 1859), 
was written ot Norbuiy Priory, near Mickle- 
ham, which was the Mannmgs’ home for 
aeveu years. 

' The Maiden and Married Life of Mis¬ 
tress Mary Powell, afterwards Mistress Mil- 
ton,’ told in diary form, first appeared in 
'Shame’s Magazine’ in 1849, and brought 
Miss Manning considerable notice. She was 
hno-wn thenceforward as ‘ the author of M!ary 
FoweU.’ The tale was reprinted 1849,1866 
(3rd edit.), 18GG, 1874, and with a smuel, 
‘Deborah’s Diary,’ 1869 and 1800. Even 
more successful was ‘ The Household of Sir 
Thomas More,’ which appeared in the same 
magazine, and was republished 1800,1870, 
and 1887. Of both these stories (of which 
French and German translations aEo ap¬ 
peared), and of ‘ Oheny and Violet, a Tale of 
the Plague/ handsome editions, illustrated by 
Messrs. .Tolliooe and Boilton, and-with intro¬ 
ductions by tho Bev. W. II. Hutton, were 
Ton. ixii.—Slip, 


issued 1897, 1896, and 1896 respectively. 
An attack was made (‘Fraser’s Magazine,’ 
vol. lii., July 1866, p. 104) upon them as 
‘ spurious antiques,’ and the public was 
seriously warned not to accept them as au¬ 
thentic diaries. They were of course in¬ 
tended as fiction. Both Archbishop Tait 
and Cardinal Manning spoke in high terms of 
their historical accuracy. 

About 1860 Miss Manning settEd at Bei- 
gate HiU, and remained -^ore until near 
her death at her sisters’ house at Tunbridge 
Wells on 14 Sept. 1879. She was buried 
with her parents in Mickleham duirchyard, 
near Dorking. 

A most prolific writer, Miss Manning was 
at her best in her historical tales of the 
sixteenth century. All her boohs evince ex¬ 
tensive reading, and some of them perhaps a 
gentle pedantry. Her ‘Family Pictures’ 
and ‘ Passages m an Authoress’s Life ’ con¬ 
tain interesting autobiographical reminis¬ 
cences. 

Other works by her, all published at Lou¬ 
don, are: I. ‘Queen Philippa’s Golden Buie,’ 
1861, 8vo. 2. ‘The Drawing-room Table 
Book,’ 1862, 4to. S. ‘ Tho Colloquies of 
Edward Osborne, OitEen and Clothworker,’ 
1862,1868,1860 j 4th ed. 1900,8vo. 4. ‘ Tho 
Ih'ovooetions of Madame Paliasy,’ 1863; 3rd 
cd. 1880, 8vo. 6. ‘Oherty and Violet, a 
Tale of the Great Plague,’ 1863, 8to ; 2nd 
ed, 1870. 0. ‘Jack and the Tanner of 

Wymondhom,’ 1864, 8vo. 7. 'Ohronieles 
of Merry England,’ 1864, 8vo, 8. ‘ Claude 
the Oolporteur/ 1864, 8vo. 9. ‘The Hill 
Side; lUuetrations of some of the sinmlest 
Terms used in Logic,’ 1864, 8vo, 10. ‘ Somo 
Account of Mrs. Olarinda SiimEhart,' 1886, 
8vo. 11, ‘ Stories from the HEtory of the 
Caliph Horoun A1 Baschld,’ 1866, 8vo. 12, 
‘ A Sabbath at Home,' 1866,8vo. 13. ‘ The 
Old Chelsea Bun House,’ 1866,8vo; find ed. 
1860, Svo; 3rd ed, 1899, 8vo. 14. ‘The 
Week of Darlcness; a short Manual for the 
TTse and Comfort of Mourners/1866, Ifimo, 
16. ‘ Tasso and Leonora: the Commentaries 
of Ser Pantnleone dedi Gamhacorti/1866, 
8yo. 16. ‘The Good Old Times: a ’Tale of 
Auvergne,’ 2nd ed, 1867, Svo. 17. ‘Lives 
of Good Servants,’ 1867, Svo. 18. ‘Helen 
and Olga; a Bnssian Story,’ 1867, Svo. 19. 
' The Year Nine: a Tale of the Tyrol,’ 1868, 
Svo. 20. ‘The Ladies of Bever Hollow,' 

1868, Bvo. 21, ‘Poplar House Academy,’ 

1869, Bvo, 2 vols. 22, ‘Autohiograply of 
Valentine Duval,’ translated, 1860, l2mo. 
28. ‘The Day of Small Things,’ 1860, Svo. 
24, ‘ Town and Forest,’ 1860, Svo. 26. ‘ The 
Cottage History of England,’ 1861, 12mo. 
26, * Family Pictures,’ 1861, Svo. 27.' Ohro- 
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nioleofEtheined/lSOl.Svo. 28. ‘ANoblo 
Purpose Nobly Won ’ (Joan of Arc), 186^, 
8vo; 2nd ed. 1862; 3rd ed. 1870, 8vo. 29. 
‘Meadowl6igb,’1863,8vo. SO. ‘ ThoDiiclioss 
of Trajetto,’ 1803,8vo. 31. ' An Ini evrupf ed 
Wedding,’1864,8vo. 32. ‘Belforest,’180r,, 
8vo. 83. ‘Selvaggio: a Tala of Italian 
Country Life,’ Edinburgh, 180S, 8vo. 34. 
‘Miss Biddy Probisher,’ 1866, 8vo. 3C. 
‘ The Lincolnshire Tragedy: Passages in the 
Life of the Paira Goapollar, Mistress Anne 
Askewe, recounted by Nicholas Moldwarp,’ 
1866,8vo. 36. * The Masque at Ludlow and 
other Romanesques,’1866,8vo. 37. ‘Jacques 
Bonneval,’1868, 16mo. 38. ‘The Spanish 
Barher,’ 1869, 8vo. 39. ‘ One Trip More,’ 
1870, 8vo. 40. ‘Compton Friars,’ 1872, 
8vo. 41. ‘The Lady of Limited Income,’ 
1872, 8yo. 42. ‘Monk’s Norton,’ 1874,8vo. 
43. ‘ Heroes of the Dasort: the Story of tire 
Lives of Moffat and Livingstone,’ 1876,8vo; 
2nd ed. 1886, 8vo. 44. ‘An Idyll of the 
Alps,’ 1876, 8vo. 

From 1868 to 1876 Mias Manning con¬ 
tributed regularly artiolas, verso, and storios 
to Dr. Whittamore’s magazine, ‘ Golden 
Hours,’ in which the following serials by her, 
apparently never republished, appeared: 
‘ Madame Prosni and Madame Bleay: a Story 
of the Siege of LaRoehollo,’ 1868; ‘ Rosita,’ 
1869; ‘ On the Grand Tour,’ 1870; ‘Octavia 
Solara,’ 1871; ‘ Illusions Bispolloa,’ 1871, 

[Passages in an Authoress's Life in Qoldon 
Hours, January to May 1872; Womsn Novelists 
of Queen Victoria’s Reign, article by Oluirlotto 
Mary Yongo; Englishwoman's Review, Eobruary 
1880, notes by lius. Ratty; Notes and Queries, 
8th ser. viii. 10; Athenwum, 80 Nov. 1878; 
private information.] 0. P. S. 

MANUCHE or MANUOOI, COSMO 
(^. 1662), dramatist, of Italian origin, pro¬ 
bably belonged to the Florentine family of 
Mannuoci, some members of which were in 
the service of the Medici (cf. CROiiiiA.TiAKj!A, 
Diziomrio StoHoo-Blaaomco, ii. 66; Apb- 
AiOLLO, Marrietta ds’ Biaei, od. Paseerlni, ii. 
682-8), In 1687 one Giacopo Manucoi was 
among the agents in Italy who wore in oon- 
respondence with the English foreign oilice 
{Matfleld Papers, iii. 202). Cosmo was 
doubtless related toFrauco8CoManncci,whQ 
was at one time in the domestic service of 
Edward Wotton,first baron Wotton [q. v.], 
and from 1624 in that of Edward Conway, 
first viscount Conway (of. Chi, State Papers, 
Dorn. 1623-6, pp. 263,288,426,434; 1628-9, 
p. 348). He seems to have himself joined 
the household of James Compton, third earl 
of Northampton, who encouraged his lite¬ 
rary tastes and ambitions. During the civil 
wars he joined the royalists and obtoinod 


commissions in the king’s armv’^TTI^ 
and maior of foot. He commoiay 
himself as Major Cosmo Manuche 
continuously to the end of the waHn^ 
land, and then joined the royalists r 

1.. a, Eei™ to 

a livelihood by ‘boarding seholats’Tj 
siting plys’ most of which he dedicated 
to Lord Northampton. Hia povertv^. 
great. In his neeA he did notTfilfe 
service of the Protector. On 4 Junelt^ 

he sent, through Secretary Thurloe, a petition 

on; TTV PW o" 

201., which he claimed to he the balance of 

an account due to him for 'makinB di 
ooveries of the disturbers of our present 
happy government ’ ( Cal. State Paperl Dom 
1656-0, p. 348). At the time of the 
storation lie represented to adheronts of 
Ciiarlos IT that he had often suffered im- 
prisonmont during the Protectorate for his 
loyalty to the cause of the king. On 12 Dec. 
1661 Lord Borkoloy of Stratton, Sir Qilheit 
Talbot, and Sir Lowis Dyve signed a certi¬ 
ficate attosling Manuohes military achieve- 
moiits in Olinrlos I’s behalf, and the present 
iU-hoalth nnd destitution not only ot him- 
self but of hia wife nnd two children (Eoer- 
ton MS. 2028, f. 3d). 

No less than twelve plays—three in print 
and nine in manuscript—have been assigned 
to Manuoho. The two by whi^ he is test 
known wore piihliahed in 1662, with his 
name on tho title-page. The titles mn: 
‘ The Just General: a Tragi: Comedy,written 
by Major Cosmo: Manuche. London,Printed 
for M. M. T. C. and G. Bedell, and are to be 
sold at their Shop at the Middle Temple 

f ate in Fleet Street, 1662;’and ‘The Loyal 
.overs: a Tragi Comedy Written by Major 
Coemo Manuche. London, Printed for 
Thomas Eglesfield at the Brazen Serpent in 
St. Paul’s Church-yard, 1662,’ Each is de¬ 
scribed ae a tragi-comedy. In neither does 
the language show any trace of its author's 
foreign origin. According to his own ac¬ 
count ‘ The Just General ’ was his first lite¬ 
rary ofibrt. Neither piece was acted. ‘The 
Just General ’ is dedicated to the Marqw of 
Northampton and his wife Isabella, ana has, 
by way of prologue, a dialogue between cha¬ 
racters called ‘Prologue’ ond ‘ Oritick.’ 'The 
Loyal Lovers ’ is defaced by much coarseness. 
Hugh Peters is furiously denounced under 
the name of ‘ Sodome.’ Manuche’s metrical 


methods are curious. In tho‘LoyalLovers’ 
thoro is some prose, hut the rest of that pley 
nnd the whole of the ‘Just General’^ate 
written in an eooontrionlly irregular form of 
blank verse, which is rhythmical and not 
metrical, and is barely distinguishable from 
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A third printed play, a tragedy, called 
IrheBastard,’ which was published anony- 
It also in 1662, has been assigned triL- 
utoiallT to hlanuolie, and that theory of 
fndiorehip is accepted b^ Charles Lamb, who 
a quotation from it m his ‘Specimens 


iS. In the prologue the author describes 
L work as translated from the Spanish. A 
fflall part of' The Bastard ’ is in prose, the 
is in Wank verse of a more regular kind 
tathat in Manuohe’s undoubted work._ 

Bishop Percy found, about 1770, nine 
ojaascript plays other than those abeady 
janed in the Marquis of Northampton s 
library at Castle Ashby, which he attributed 
to Monucha'a pen. Eight, which, according 
to Percy, were written on folio sheets, were 
jl in the same handwriting. Of these, 
tro in blank verse, entitled respectively 
ilbo Banished Shepherdess ’ _ and ‘ The 
Feast: a comedy,’ had dedications to the 
jlarquis of Northampton, which were signed 
‘Cos: Manuohe.’ The third and fourth, 
I The Mandralte' (a comedy in prosej and 
lAgamemnon: a tragedy,’were unfinished. 
The fifth was a blank-verse tragedy ‘Leon¬ 
tius, Tting of Oiprus i ’ the sixth, ‘The Onp- 
tues,’ seems to be an adaptation^ in prose 
fom Plautus i the seventh, ‘ Mariamne,’ a 
Hank-verse tragedy, was ‘ very much torn 5 ’ 
and the eighth, a tragedy in blank verse 
trithout a title, opened with a scene between 
three charactersnamedMacrinus,Papinianus, 
and Ardentius. A prose untitled comedy in 
quarto MS., in which the first character is 
called Hermongildus, was also at Castle 
AAby in Bishop Percy’s time, and was ten¬ 
tatively ascribed by Percy to Manuche. Of 
these pieces only the comedy called ‘ Tho 
Feast ^is still known to be in the library at 
Castle Aehby, together with on unsigned 
poem, in another handwriting, which is 
assigned to Manuche in the catalogue. 

[Authorities cited; Laiighaine's English Dra- 
mane Poets (with ]3ishop Percy's manuscript 
notes in British Museum Library, 0 4S, d. 16); 
BuUips’s Theatrum Poetoruin.] S. L. 

MAEQAEB'r, the Maid 01 Nouwat 
(1383-1290), queen of Scotland, horn in 1283, 
was daughter of Erio II of Norway. Her 
mother, who died at or soon after her birth, 
tras Margaret, daughter of Alexander III of 
Scotland [q. v.], by bis queen Margaret, 
daughter of Henry III [q. v.] Alexonder, 
the only surviving sou of Alexandor III, 
having died before the end of 1283, the nobles 
cfScotlaBd met at Scone on 5 Feb. 1284 and 


bound themselves to acknowledge Margaret 
as heir of the kingdom, reserving the rights 
of any children who might thereafter he horn 
to the king, and of any posthumous child who 
might he born to ins son Alexander, On 
19 March 1286 Alexander III was killed, 
and on 11 April the estates appointed six 
regents to govern for the infant queen. 
Edward I obtained a hill of dispensation 
60 m Honorius IV in May 1287^ that his sons 
and daughters might marry within the pro¬ 
hibited degrees, and in May 1289 sent am¬ 
bassadors to Nicolas IV to obtain the pope’s 
consent to the marriage of his sonEdward and 
Margaret. Eric, who was largely indebted to 
the English king, sent three ambassadors to 
England in September, as from himself and 
Margaret, to request Edward to secure Ike 
rights of the ^ueen. At Edward’s instance 
four commissioners were sent by the regents 
of Scotland to meet tbem and three com¬ 
missioners appointed by himself at Salis¬ 
bury, where on 6 Nov, it was weed that 
before 1 Nov. next following ffiio should 
send Margaret either to En^nd or Scot¬ 
land free from any matrimonial engagement; 
Edward promised that if Scotland was in a 
settled state he would send her thither unen¬ 
gaged, on receiving a promise from the Scots 
that they would not give her in marriage 
except as he should ordain and with her 
father’s consent. The hill of dispensation 
for the marriage of the young Edward and 
Margaret was obtained a few days later. 
Tidings of the proposed marriage having 
reached Scotland, the estates of that king¬ 
dom at a meeting at Brigham in Mai^ 
1290 wrote to Edward warmly approving 
his design, and to Eric urging him to send 
his_ daughter to England speedily. By the 
articles of Margaret’s marriage treaty, 
orrauged on 11 July, Edward promised that 
the kingdom^ of Scotland should remain 
separate and independent, saving bis rights 
in the marches and elsewhere. He requisi- 
tionod a ship at Yarmouth to fetch Margaret, 
and caused it to be fitted out and victualled 
by Matthew de Columbeis, his butler. The 
ship was manned by forty seamen, and as Erio 
sooms to have been expected to accompany 
hie daughter neat provision was made for 
the voyage, thirty-one hogsheads and one 
pips of wine, ten harrels of beer, fifteen salted 
oxen, four hundred dried fish and two hun- 
dredstock fish, five hundred walnuts, and two 
loaves of sugar being put on bosrd. The 
ship arrived at Bergen, and took Margaret 
onboard without her father. On 7 Oct, 
William Eraser (d, 129Q [q. v.], bishop of 
St. Andrews, wrote to Edward saying that 
he and the English proctors appointed for 
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themavi'iagQ had hoard that Margaret had heen 
ill, and that it was then generally believed 
that she had died on her voyage at one of 
the Orkneys. The report was true. Nothing 
is known of the oiroumstances of her death 
or burial. About ton years later a young 
woman came to Norway from Germany de¬ 
claring herself to be Margaret, Eric's daugh¬ 
ter. She said that she had been kidnapped at 
the Orkneys by n woman of high rank, 
Ingebiorg, the wife of There Ilwtonsson, 
and had been sold by her. Many believed 
her story. The king, Hakon V, who had 
succeeded his brother Eric, caused her to 
tried, and she was burnt alive at Bergen in 
1301. ITer cruel death excited much com¬ 
passion; she was believed by many to have 
been Eric’s daughter, and was for a time 
reverenced at Bergen os a saint. 

|Dooa. illnstr. SauttishHist. vul. i. od. Stsvsn- 
son; By m er's Emdera, vol. ii. (both llecord publ.); 
Ann. Bunst. nn. Ann. Monast. iii. 8S0; Cotton 
an. 1290 (both Bolls Ser.); IlemingbuTgh an. 
1201; Trivot an, 1280 (both Engl. Uist. Soc.); 
Torfoens’s Ilist. Nor. pt. iv. bk. 7. cc. 1, 6, bk. 
8, 0 . 1; Ann. Island. Beg. ap. BS. Boinim Ban. 
iii. 123, ed, Langobok; Munch's Bot Norsks 
Folks Hist. iv. 192 sqq., 34'1 sqq.; Burton’s 
Hist, of Scotland, ii, 42 sqq., 112-13.] W, H, 

MARKS, HENRY STAGY (1829-18^), 
artist, tho youngest of four children, was 
bom on 13 Sept. 1829 in Groat Portland 
Street, West, and baptised in All Souls’, 
Langham Place. His father, Isaac Daniel 
Marks, after practising for at ime as a solicitor 
in Bloomsbury, took to Ms father’s business 
of a coach-builder in Langham Place. The 
artist’s father was a devoted student of 
Shakespeare, which accounts for the subjects 
of some of his earliost paintings. The nrm, 
Marks & Go., prospered at first, and it woe 
understood that Ilenry should carry it on, 
Ilis talent for drawing was shown very 
early, and when he left school ho sludm 
heraldry, so that he might be able to paint 
tho crests and coats of arms on carriage doors 
and panels, Sufhclent employment of this 
kind was quickly found for him in his father's 
business, but at the same time he attended 
evening classes at the well-known art school 
in Newman Street of James Mathews Leigh 
[q. V.] In 1861, having failed in the previous 
year, he obtained admission to the Academy 
schools, but continued his studies with 
Leigh. A picture called 'Hamlet, Horatio, 
Osric,’ painted in 1861, was hung in the 
Portland Gallery with Rossetti's ‘Annun¬ 
ciation.’ (ITatherloy, Leigh’s successor, sat 
for tho Ilamlot.) The possessor of much 
dry humour, and a good comic actor, Marks 
was deservedly popular and never wantod 


friends among artists. The 
early days were Philip Heimogenes cS? 
ron, Mr. Val Prmsep, Mr. W W n i 
Mr. G. A. Storey, and Mr. Alfred ParMn.^ 

In January 1862 he stayed for ,1 
in Pans wit^ Calderon. ^ He studial ^ 
with M. Picot, pupil of David 
wards in the Eoole dos Beaux-Arts 
nbsence his father’s firm faiMimd f 
that time forward he had to ^nd .fe 
on his own exertions. ' 

In 1863 he exhibited for the flt.t it 
the :^ynl Academy. His work was a half 
‘ Dogberry.' «With many oZt 
studenta,’ Marks wrote, ‘ I was muck info 
onoed by the pre-Raphaelite school, and tlmt 
influence was very evident in the pictnrs' 
It was placed next to Holman Hunfi 
‘ Strayed Sheep,’ had tho odvantage of beine 
wry well hung, and found a purchaser 
Henceforth Marks was a frequent mbiHt ir 
at the Royal Aoadon^, and hs soon found a 
generous ndmirei- in (Iharles Edward Yudie 
of Mudie’s Libtnrv. 
Before 1800 Mudie bought two of bis most 
important paintings, ‘ Toothache in tbs Mid- 
die Ages’ (1860), and ‘Dogberry’s Cbsrse 
to the lYatoh’ G869). To Qie same period 
belonged the ‘ Gravedigger’s Riddle,’which 
ho luso sold. Next m point of interest 
came the ‘Franoiscan Sculptor’s Model,’a 
very humorous subject: the matter in hand 
a gargoyle; the model a country bumpkin, 
with loatuveB buvlesquod to convey the idea 
of spouting. In 1800 Mudie invited Marb 
to oooomponyhim to Belgium, and in 1863 
ho rewated the visit with Ms friends Yeames 
and Hodgson. In the ‘ Jester’s Text,' 
painted in 1862, there ore traces of Flemish 
influence. 

In order to supplement his resources Marks 
did much besides painting pictures. He prac¬ 
tised drawing on wood, contributed cuts to a 
paper oolled ‘The Home Circle,’ ondiUin- 
trated some books. He also taught drawing 
for a short time, was largely employed bj 
the firm of Olayton & JmU, the makers oi 
stained ^oss, and did decorative work of idl 
sorts. He designed the proscenium both for 
the Gaiety Theatre, London, and the Prince’s 
Theatre, Manchester. The merit of his 
varied work attracted Ruskin’s attention, 
and letters from Ruskin show bow sincere 
was his appreciation of Marks’s work. The 
studies in natural history, in which Murks 
in oouTse of time specialised, particnUrl^ 
appealed to Ruskin, who saw in Marksa 
animals charaoteristics not unlike (hose 
which he discerned in Turner and Bewick, 
Marks all his life was a close observer of 
the ways of birds, and bis excellent draw- 
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-'^'^ftUemoamB to ba very popular. 
mW not altogether in sympathy with 
Marks's high spirits and humour, Buskin 
ffonIJ not have him repress it. ‘ Some very 
Lideiable part of the higher painter;a 
[ft in vou,’ he wrote to Marks, ‘ is handi- 
fLea6ythatpartioularfaoulty(i.e. humour), 
nevertheless, being manifestly an 
essential and inherent port of you, oanirot it- 
alf be too earnestly developed.’ 

la 1874 on introduction to Hugh Lupus 
Gtosvenor, first duke of Westminster [q. v. 
Suppl'l resulted in commissions for the 
rainti^s in Eaton Hall, Cheshire. His first 
{uidertSnng was a frieze representing the 
Canterbury Pilgrims, which occupies two 
jalh of a large saloon. They are painted on 
lengths of canvas more than thirty-five feet 
in Wnt. The designs for the work, exe- 
cntedinwator-colours, were exhibited at the 
Eoyal Academy in 1876. The paintings, 
commenced in 1870, were completed in 187^8. 
Here foUowod a further commission for 
paintings of birds for the walls of a smaller 


room. 

These bhds (twelve panels in all) were 
ethibited at Agnaw’s GaUory in May 1880. 
Eniin wrote of them: ‘ I must say how en- 
tkelyglnd I am to see the strength of a 
good painter set upon Natural History, and 
iia mtense fact and ahstraot of animal 
cbiracter used as a principal element in 
Becoration.’ Marks executed similar dsoo- 
lativework for Stewart Hodgson’s houses in 
^th Audley Street, London, and Lythe 
Sli, Easlemere. 

In 1863 Marlrs removed from Camden 
Town to Hamilton Terrace, St. John's Wood. 
WitkSegent’s Park (dose at hand, hepur- 
aned his studies of birds, and he and some 
Wds who lived near founded the artists’ 
dub Imown as the ' Clique.’ .^jnong hie 
most intimate friends were Erederidk WMker 
snd Charles Heene. Ha had first met 
Walkor at the Longham Society's Sketching 
Club, and Walker’s twin-sister married 
Moiks's younger brother. 

la January 1871 Marks was elected, 
together with Walker and Woohier, to the 
asaociateship of the Eoyal Academy. He 
had exhibited there in the ^vious year'St. 
Francis preaching to the Birds.’ He was 
admitted an associate of the Water-colour 
Society in the following March. After the 
ameatance of ' Convocation’ in the summer 
m 1878 he was elected a full member of the 
Academy. His diploma work, ‘ Science is 
Meaaurement,’ is one of his finest achieve- 
monte. In 1883 lie was elected a full mem¬ 
ber of the Eoyal Wator-oolour Society. The 
chief of his later works aro ‘ The Ornitho¬ 


logist,’ 1873: ‘ Jolly Post Boys,’ 1875; ‘ The 
Apothecary, 1876; ‘The Gentle Craft,’ 1833; 
' The Professor,’ 1883; ‘ A Good Storyj’ 1886; 
‘The Hermit and Pelicans,’ 1888; ‘ News in 
the Village,’ 1889; ‘ An Odd Volume,’ 1894. 
In 1880 and again in 1800 he delighted the 
art-loving world with exhibitions of birds at 
the rooms of the Fine Ajt Society in Bond 
Street; but it is not only on these that his 
reputation depends. Thehest of the suhject- 

E ieces are equally good of their kind. Ali 
is oil paintings are in pure colour, and their 
freshness of hue shows at present no diminu¬ 
tion. Ilis land and sea scapes in watei> 
colonrs also have notable serenity and breadth. 
His favoured resort was the Suffolk coast, 
and he painted many scenes round South- 
wold and Walberswick. 

In 1896, on account of failing health, he 
joined the ‘ retired’ Academicians. He died 
at St. Edmund’s Ten'ace, Primrose HiU, on 
9 Jan. 1898, and was buried in Hampstead 
cemetery. He was twice married: first, 
in 1860, to Helen Dryedole; and secondly, 
in 1808, to Mary Harriet Kempe. 

A somewhat rambling autobiography which 
Marks wrote in his latest years appeared 
after liis death, under the title ‘Pen and 
Pencil Sketches,’2 vole. 1894. His portrait 
was frequently painted. A half-length show¬ 
ing the profile painted by Mr. Ouless may 
bo considered the best. Another portrait 
was by Calderon. A water-colour di'awing 
by Mr. Horkomer, done at one sitting, is 
exact as a likeness and splendidly drawn. 

[Morke’s Fen and Pencil Sketchee, 1894,2 vols.; 
Timee, 11 and 14 Jan. 1898; Life and Letters 
of Frederick Walker, by Morks’s nephew, John 
George Marks, 1896; private information,] 

£. B. 


MABRYAT, FLORENCE, euoees- 
eively Mbs. OHPEOn and Mbs, Ldab (1838- 
1899), noveliet, horn at Brighton on 0 July 
1838, was sixth daughter and tenth child of 
Captain Frederick Morryat [q. v.] and his 
wife Catherine, daughter of Sir Stephen 
Shairp of Houston, Linlithgowehiro. She 
was educated at home, and was always a 
great reader. On 13 June 1864, at the age 
of sixteen, she married at Penang T, Boss 
Church, afterwai'clB colonel in the Madras 
stnff corps, with whom she travelled over 
nearly the whole of India. She had by him 
eight children. She outlived him, and in 
1890 married, as her second husband. Colonel 
Fcanois Leon of the royal marine light in¬ 
fantry. 

Her first novel, ‘Love’s Conflict,’ written 
to distract her mind in the intervals of 
nursing her children with scarlet fever, ap¬ 
peared in 1866. Between that date and the 
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year of lier death she published some ninety 
novels, many of which, notwithstanding 
their mediocre character, were translated 
into German, French, Swedish, Flemish, and 
Russian, and became popular in America, 
From 1872 to 1876 she edited the monthly 
periodical called ‘ London Society.’ 

In 1872 she published in two volumes the 
‘ Life and Letters of Captain Marryat; ’ it 
does not present a complote portrait of her 
father; the scanty material is supplemented 
by too many trilling details. In the latter 
years of her life she was much attracted 
to spiritualism. Although a Homan ca¬ 
tholic, she received permission from her 
director, Father Lalgairns of the Brompton 
oratory, topiirsuereseorches of the hind in the 
cause of science, ' There is no Death,’ pub¬ 
lished in 1801, gives a detailed account of 
the various media with whom she camo in 
contact, and of the sdnnccs she at tended. 
Although it boars evident marhs of the 
author’s sincerity, it is dilllcult to beliove 
that a largo oloment of fiction docs not enter 
into the volume. Other boohs dealing with 
the subject are 'Tho Bison Dead’ 1803') and 
‘The Spirit World’ (1894). < Tom. Tiddler’s 
Ground,’ a booh of travel (1886), is an irre¬ 
sponsible account of America. 

A woman of varied accompHalunents, she 
added to tho rflles of author and novelist 
those of playwright, comedy octross, operatic 
singer, giver of lectures and enterIninments, 
and manager of a school of j ournalism. She 
acted in a drama of her own, entitled ‘Her 
World,’produced in London in 1881. She 
died at St. John’s Wood, London, on 27 Oct. 
1899. 

[Mon and Womon of tho Timo, 1800; AUi- 
bone’s Diet., Snppl. ii. 983 ; Athoninaui, 4 Nov. 
1890; Times, 28 Got. 1800.] E. L. 

MARSHALL, ARTHUR MILKFS 
(1862-1893h naturalist, born at Birming¬ 
ham on 8 iJuno 1862, was the third son of 
William P. Marshall^ for many years sooro- 
tary of tho Institntion of Civil Engineers 
and himself an enlhusiastio naturalist. In 
1870, while still at school, ho graduated B.A. 
in the London University, and in the fol¬ 
lowing year entered St. John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, to read for tho natural science tripos. 
At that timo,the school of biology was just 
arising. Francis Balfour [q. v.] had given it 
a groat impetus, and Marshall was one of the 
first to tahe advantage of this change. In 
1874 ho came out senior in his tripos, and 
after graduating B.A. was appointed in the 
early part of 1876 by the Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity to their table at tho now zoological 
station at Baples. In the summor of tho 


same year Marshall returned 
and during the October term he SJfe’ 
four m giving 0 course of lectures andlZ 
ratory work in zoology. 

Marshall’s next step was to qualify ha,, 
self for a medical career, In I 877 
on open scienee scholarship at St. BarthoS 
mews hospital, and in the same year ll 
passed t he M.B. examination ot Combridm 
obtained the London degree of DSc aii 3 
was elected to afellowship at St. John’sCol 
loge._ These successes were followed bvlih 
appointment, in 1879, at the early amTf 
twenty-seven, to the newly estabhsheifm^ 
fossorship of zoology at Owens CouU 
Manchester, and Marshall soon became 
known for hie wonderful skill in 
and his talent for organisation. His insirht 
into what bad to be done—whether itweia 
a research on some zoological problem or 
llie reoonstruotion of a department of atady 
—^was only equalled by the rapid and eMI- 
ful way in which he aoeomplished tbe end 
in view. 

In zoological science Marshall’s name h 
intimately connected with important dis- 
eoTory in embryology. At the time of bia 
appointment to tho chair at Owens OoUejs 
ho was already known as the author of im¬ 
portant memoirs on tho origin and develop¬ 
ment of the nervous system in the higher 
animals; and after his election Maraliall 
continued, both by his own conttibiitiom 
and in oonjunctioii with his pupils, to influ- 
onoe the work and views of leflow-natiiiBl- 
il s. Between 1878 and 1882 Marshall pub- 
lishcd'TlieDeyolopmentoftheCianialNerves 
in the Chick,’ 1878; ‘ The Morohology ot the 


Vertehrale Olfactory Orgon,’ 1879; ‘0bse> 
vnlions on tho Oramal Nerves of Scyllium,’ 
1681 (in conjunction with W. Bsldma 
Rpencer); * On tho llead-cavitles and as- 
soeiatod Nerves of Elasmohranohs,’ 1881. 
These papers oppeored in tho ‘Quarterly 
Jonnin'f of Miorosoopioal Science,’ and in 
1882 Marshall published a memoir on'The 
Segmental Value of the Cranial Nerves’in 
the ‘Journal of Anatomy and Physiology.’ 
The importonce ond originality of these eofid 
contributions to knowledge were widely re¬ 
cognised, and, together with his Inter tfr 
soarchos upon tho anatomy of Pennatnlid 
corals, they form Marshall’s most important 
contributions to zoology. 

Morshall’s lasting work, however, was ma 
development of zoologioal teaching and Ha 
organisation of the courses of biological study 
nt the 'Viotorin University, As a teaobet 
Marshall excelled. He was clear, aocuiate, 
enthusiastic, and keenly alive to the diffi- 
oultios of those who approach zoological 
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foUems for the tot time. By forcible imd A. cross out on the rooks below Lord’s Bake 
^ftan piotures^Lue language he would point marks the spot where his body fell. 

L where the trouble lay and how to over- Marshall graduated M.A. in 1878 and 
““jit. The lucidity, thoroughness, and ac- M.T). in 188^ He was elected a fellow of 
mreoy of Marshall’s teaching to soma the Eoyal Society in 1886, and served on its 
eitcnt be estimated by a study of his three council 1891-3. He was president of section 
teit-books, ‘The Frog’ (1883, 7th edit. D at the meeting of the British Association 
19l)0)i ' Prsctical Zoology ’ (in conjunction at Leeds in 1890, and gave one of the popular 
with Dr. 0. Hei'bert ITiirst) (1887, 6th edit, discourses before the British Association at 
IJ99), and‘Vertebrate Embryology’(1893). the Edinburgh meeting in 1892. He was 
Some'idca of his clear and logical style of for many years president of the Manchester 
ddivery as a lecturer may be gained from his Microscopical Society. A list of his chief 
‘Biologies! Essays and Addi'esses ’ (1894), memoirs is given in ‘ The Owens College, 
jnd ‘fe Darwinian Theory’ (1894)._ The Manchester,’1900, pp. 210, 211. 
way in which he embodied the point at [Obituary notices in Piocoedings of the 
issue in some happy phrase mode aninefiace- Eoyal Society, 1891-6, vol. Ivii. pp. iii-v, and 
jble impression upon his audience. ’Thus Nature, 11 Jan. 1894, p. 260; information kindly 
the thsoiy that animals recapitulate in supplied hy Prof. H. B. Dixon, F.B S., and per- 
their own development the ancestry of the sonnl knowledge.] p. W. ft. 

lace will never be forgotten by those who MARSHALL, BENJAMIN (1787 
iuard it compressed into the pregnant 1836), animal painter, born about 17C7, ex- 
phioae, ' They climb up their geueologicol hihited thirteen pictures, chiefly portraits of 
wee,’ racehorses and tneir owners, at the Eoyal 

Perhaps Marshall’s greatest distinction Academv, 1601-13 and 1818-9. His por- 
washis capacity for organisation. As score- trails of sporting characters included those 
tBiy, and subsequently as chairman, of the of J. Q-. Shaddick, 1606, and Daniel Lambert, 
board of studies, Moi'shall rendered most 1807. Two pictures of fighting cocks, exhi- 
rsluftEe services in the founding and ad- hited in 1812, were engraved in mezzotint hy 
mmistration of the Victoria University. The Charles Turner in the same year with the 
correlation of the dilToront scienoes in the titles of ‘The Cook in Feather’ and ‘Ths 
Faculty of Scieneo is largely due to his Trimm’d Cook.’ Other engraved pictures oie 
labours. He was also soorotary of the ex- ' Hap-hozord ’ and ‘ Muly Moloch,’ race- 
teusion movement initiated hy the university, horses belonging to tho Earl of Durlinrton, 
and gained for it the success which invaiiahly engraved as a pair by 'W. and G. Cooke,1606, 
attended any organising work that he under- Dram pictures at Eaby Castle; ‘ The Earl of 
took, Darlington and his f’oxhounds,’ by'T. Dean, 

Marshall was a man of great and tireless 1806, and the companion subject, ‘ Francis 
energy, and his attractive personality ren- Dukinfleld Astley and his Harriers,’ hy £, 
derra him very popular with his friends, col- Woodman, 1800; ‘ Sir Teddy,' mezzotint hy 
leagues, and students. He was an excellent Ohaiies Tarner,_ 1808; ' Saucho,’ a pointer 
gymnast, and kept himself in training hy belonging to Sir John Shelley, etched by 
constant practice. His chief recieation was Charles Turner in 1808; and ‘Diamond,’a 
mountain climbing. Thoughhe was dissuaded racehorse, engraved in mezzotint by W. 
k the untimely death of his friond Ikancis Barnard in 1811. 

Balfour from beginning to climb till he was Sixty paintiugs of sportsmen, horses, and 
thirty, Marshall subsequonLly spent port ol dogs hy Marshall were engraved hy John 
ahsost each long vacation in climbing in Scott for Wbeble’s 'Sporting Magazine,’ 
lyol, Switzerland, or on the Mont Blane vols. vii-lxxxi., and eight types of hort.es hy 
chain; and he frequently passed the Easter Maisholl, also engraved hy Seott, appeared 
eadChristmas vacations on the mountains of in ‘Tho Sportsman's Eepository,’ 1820. 
Wales and of the English lake district. He MoishaE’s e^ibited and engraved works 
was always a carMul climber, and had ac- represent but a small proportion of the oom- 

2 uired considerable experience of rock-work, missions wbioh he carried out for patrons of 
In SI Dec. 1893, while he was engaged with the turf and masters of hounds ttoughout 
a party of friends in photographing uie rooks the country. A number of his piotures of 
of Dem Ghyll on ^afell, a rook gave way horaes ore in the collection of Sir Walter 
baneatn him, and fallingjbaokwards ha was Qilbey. About1800-10 Maraboll was livi^ 
Mlled instantaneously, uis death could not at 23 Beaumont Street, Marylehone. He 
be attributed to rashness; it was the result had various later addresses in London, but 
of one of those accidents which cannot be was often described as ‘Marshall of Kbw- 
eliminaled from tho sport of mountaineering, mai'ket,’ where he chiefly lived. He died in 
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the Haolmey Eoad, at the age of sixty-eight, in 1899. All her tales havp ~ 

on 24 July 1836. religious tone. Many have 

fBoyal Academy Oataloguos; Qonl. Mag. several -were included in the t 
183fi, u. 331; B.inks’s Index of Engravings in Library, John Niehol and J A h ““t* 
the Sporting M.\gaiine, pp. 17,109 ; Bodgravo’s among others, -were warm in theii 
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Diet, of Artiste.] 0. D. them.'’ Canon Ainger, Xn ad 

MARSHALL, EMMA (1830-1899), no- a memorial, which ultimatKnl ri\*^“‘ 
vclist, youngest daughter of Simon Martin, of a brass, with an inscription bv him i.™"® 
a partner in Gurney’s Norwich bank, who be placed in Bristol OatEodral 8nX’n??,i 
married, at St. Miohael-at-Plea, Norwich, in high and pure quality of her iitBrnTn” i ^ 
1809, Hannah (Ransom^ a quakeress, was and declared that her stories 'havrho’^'’A’ 
born at Northrepps Hill House, near Cromer, means of awakening and cultivntin™ . 
in 1830. The family soon removed to Nor- for history and literatm-e throuclfniV 
wich. Miss Marlin has depicted her early English-speaking world.’ “ 

childhood very faithfully in one of her first Mrs. Marsliafl died on 4 Mnir inon . 
stories, ‘ The Dawn of Life’(180p. She was Clifton, and was buried on the 9th°™rt^ 
educated at a private school until the age of cemetery of Long Ashton. Two portrait ™ 
sixteen. 'The proximity of Norwich Cathedral included in‘Emma Marshall o Bioeranr**! 
and its precincts strongly influenced her sub- Sketch,’ by her daughter. Beatricp Atnffii 
sequent line of Ihou^t. "wiian as a girl she 1900. MarahsU, 

road Longfellow’s ‘Evangeline,’she was so [Memoir by Boatrioe jqqo. .... 

much impressed with it that she wrote to tho bone’s Diet. Suppl. ii. 1078-8 j WcBtern’lX 
poet, and thus began a correspondence that Press, 6 and 10 May 1800: Bristol Timm .-a 
lasted until his death. About 1849 she left Mirror, 6 May 1809.] ji_ 

Norwich with her mother to live at Clifton, 

Bristol,where acquaintance with Dr. Adding¬ 
ton Symonds gave them a passport to the 
society of tho place. In1864aha married Hugh 

Graham Marshall, who was in tho service of --, „„ j:,uttcaiea at 

the West of England bank. Tho earlv years the high school and university, he com- 
of hormavriedlifowBvaspentatWella, Exeter, mouoed his ort studies at the TrasteeB'Aca- 
ond Glouoeal er; and Longfellow, in roforonco demy in 1830, ond four years later went to 
to the continual flitting from one cathedral London, where he worked under Sir Francia 
town to another, called her ‘ Queen of Logatt Ohanlroy fq. v.] and Edward nodms 
Summer, templo-hauuting Martlet.’ There Baily [q. v.], and in the schools of the Rmel 
were three sous and four daughters of tho Academy, where he gained a silver mediil m 
marriage. She finally settled at Olifton, 1836. He then spent two yews (1886-8) in 
and began to write from a dosire to omuse Rome, ond in 1839 he settled permanently 
and instruct young people. Her first story, in London. In 1836, two years after he had 
‘Happy Days at Eornbauk,’ was pub- oxhibitedfirstinlheRoyalScottishAcademy 
lishod in 1801. Between that date and her he exhibited in London, ond in 1814 he was 
death she wrote over two hundred etorioa. elect od an associate of tho Royal Acadamy 
This enormous production was stimulated ond in 1862 an aoadomician. He had been 
by heavy losses in 1878, when tho fniluro of elected A.R.S. A. in 1849, hut resigning when 
the West of England bank not only swept heroooivod tho London Wour,hewaamnde 
away her husband’s income and position, but an honorary momber at a later date. E 
involved him as a shareholder iii certain recognition of his services os a British corn- 
liabilities. Those Mrs. Morsholl cleared off mlssioner ol tho Poris Exposition of 1878 he 
with indefatigable oourngo. Of‘Life’s After- was appointed chevalier of the Legion of 
math’ (1870), ^lerhaps the most popular of Honour. lie retired from the Royal Aca- 
lior novoE, tjiirteen thousand copies have demy in 1890, exhibited there for the 1^ 
been issued. She had a special faculty for time in the following year, and, having corn- 
turning to account dim legend or historical pleted his last work in 1898, died in London 
incident, and her books generally have some on 16 Jime 1894. 

celebrated historical character for the central Ho was a hard worker, and daring his 
figure round whom the story is woven; in long career produced a great number of 
‘Under Salisbury Spire’(18901 it ie Gooree wonts. These wore principally poetic and 
Herbert, in‘Penshurat Castle’(1804) it IS Sir ideal in intention, and were very popular. 
Philip Sidney. Ilor last hook,‘The Parson’s lie executed a number of commissions for 
Daughter,’was fliiisliod by her diiughler Bstt- the Art Union of Loudon, and engravings 
trice after her mother’s death, and published of many of his soulpturos are to be found in 
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iTTA^tJo^al.' Classic and mythological 
“t'or-ts such as ‘ Thetis and Achilles/ or 
flilaprayi“S“■nd ‘Zephyrand 
tnpiti’ or 'Hehe/ and motives derived 
Lm the Bible or Shakespeare, ware 
taiirites with him, These often took the 
to of groups, and one of his best-known 
nieces is the group symbolic of ‘ Amicnlture ’ 
™ tha Albert Ikfemorial in Hyde Park. In 
2557 ]ie -vras awarded the first premium 
I’M) iu the competition for the Wellington 
Memwial, but fortunately tha design of 
i]fiedStevens[q.v.] was afterwards adopted. 
He also produced a number of memorial 
(tstoes, of which the marbles of Lords Olar 
tendon and Somei's, in the houses of parlia¬ 
ment at Westminster, and of Sir George 
Grey, in Cape Town, and the bronze of Sir 
fiobffltPeeI,m Manchester, maybe named. 

His style woa of its time, and pseudo- 
dassicism in his hands was informed by no 
tidiness of fancy or real power of technique, 
i certain elegance of design and type and 
conscientiousness of execution are the greatest 
merits his art possesses. An exhibition of 
lus works was held in his studio in Ebui^ 
Street, London, after his death j and his 
ejecntors presented the original models of 
bis more important pieces to museums and 
galleries throughout the kingdom. 

He was twice married: first, in 1843, to 
Mmianne, daughter of Dr. Lawrie, Edin¬ 
burgh, who dfied the eame year j and secondly, 
m 1845, to Margaret, daughter of Joseph 
Odder of Bumhouse, Mid-Calder, by whom 
he had four sons and two daughtors. 

[Private information; Times and Scotsman, 
IS June 1894; Beports of the B.S,A. 1894; 
Catalognee of ezhibitionB and gallorlos.] 

J. L. 0. 


MABiTIIT, Laix (1810-1898), actress. 
[See Fattoit, IlDi.Dir.] 

MARTIN, Sra WILLIAM FAN- 
SHAWE, fourth baronet (1801-189^, ad¬ 
miral, son of Sh‘ Thomas Byam Martin [q.v,], 
VIS born on 6 Dec. 1801. He entered the 
navy in June 181S, served under his father’s 
fag off the Scheldt, and in January 1816 
vas appointed to the Alceste, then going to 
China with Lord Amherst [see Maxwuli,, 
SntMirBBAT; MaoLhoi), Joh:^. After his 
return he was in the Prince Begent jgacht 
vith Sir Edward Hamilton [g..v.], and in the 
Glasgow foigate in the Mediterranean with 
Captain Anwony Maitland. On 16 Deo. 1830 
he was promoted to be lieutenant of the 
Forts, and a fewmonths later was moved into 
the Aurora, going out to the South American 
station, where, on 8 Eeb, 1833, he was pro¬ 
moted to be commander of the Ely sloop. 


In her he rendered valuable assistance to the 
British merchants at Callao in a time of civil 
war, and was aver afterwards best known in 
the navy as ‘ Fly' Martin. He attained post 
rank on 6 June 1834; from 1826 to 1881 ho 
commanded the Samarang, a 28-gun frigate, 
in the Mediterranean; in 1844 aud 1816 he 
was fi:m-captam at Sheeruess, and from 1849 
to 1853 was commodore in command of the 
Lisbon squadron. On 38 May 1868 he was 
promoted to the rank of rear-admiral. From 
1853 till his promotion to be vice-admiral 
on 13 Feb. 1858, he was superintendent of 
Portsmouth dockyard, and in 1868 he was 
one of the lords of the admiralty. In 1860 
he was appointed to tha command of the 
Mediterranean station, with his flag in the 
Marlborough. He held this for three years, 
and in that time effected a reform almost 
amounting to a revolution iu the methods 
of naval mscipline. Many of the ships were 
manned by ‘bounty’ men and were in a 
state bordering on mutiny, Even tbe flag¬ 
ship’s crew was for from being a good one. 
But by toot, by cave, by unremittuig atten¬ 
tion, and by judicious severity he brought 
the fleet into idiat admirable order which is 
still referred to in the navy as one of the 
glories of the past. When the commander- 
in-chief gave on order, he not only meant it 
to he obeyed but saw that it was obeyed, 
and tho insistence was not always agreeable 
to tbe respective captains and commanders. 
He was thus by no moans generally loved 
by olflcers of the higher la^s; but if not 
loved, ho was feared, and the work was 
done. On 26 June 1861 Martin was made 
£.O.B., and on 14 Nov. 1803 became an ad¬ 
miral; on tbe death of his cousin, Sir Henry 
Martui, third baronet he succeeded to the 
baronotcy on 4 Dec. 1863; and ftom 1868 to 
1809 woe oommander-in-ebief at Plymouth. 
In April 1870 he was put on the rethed list 
in accordance with the scheme brought out 
by Hugh Oulling Eardley Childers [q, r, 
Su^l.] On 24 May 1873 he was made a 
G.OTB., and in September 1878 be was ap¬ 
pointed rear-admiral of the United Kingdom. 
During his later years he resided principally 
at Upton Grey, near Winohfleld, and there 
he died on 24 March 1896. 

Martin was twice married: first, in 1836, 
to Anne Best, daughter of the first Lord 
Wynford; she died m 1888, having had two 
sons who died young, ond two daughters. 
Secondly, to Simhia Elizabeth, daughter of 
Robert Hint of Wirkswortb, by whom he 
hod isBUB, besides five daughters, one sou, 
Richard Byom Martin, who succeeded to the 
baronetcy. In 1879 Marlin published a small 
pamphlet, ‘ Cyprus as a Naval Station aud 
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a Place of Ame/ ■whioL., aa an exposition of | 
Mediterranean strategy ttom one of the great 
mnslers of the art, is deserving of very close 
attention. 

[O'Byine’s Nav. Biagr. Diet.; Army and 
Navy Gnzolte, 30 March 1896; Bnrlio's Baro¬ 
netage ; Navy Lists; private information]^ 

MARTINEAU, JAMES (1806-1000), 
Unitarian divine, youngest son and seventh 
child of Thomas Martineau (d, 31 Juno 
1826), camlet and bombasine manufacturer, 
by his wife Elizabeth (d. 26 Aug. 1848, 
ogsd 78), eldest daughter of Robert Raultin, 
sugar refiner, of Newcastle-ou-Tyne, was 
boru in hlagdaleu Street, Norwich, ou 
21 April 1806. Ilia father, of Huguenot 
lineage, had a maternal descent from John 
Meadows or Meadowe [q. v.), the _ meoted 
puritan, which connected him with the 
family of John Taylor (1604-1761) [q. v.], 
the hebraisb (TwLon, Suffolk Bartholo- 
meana, 1840). Ilia mother was a woman of 
great force of character and ‘quioknoss of 
reeling ’ (Martinoau’s letter in Baify News, 
80 Dec. 1864). Uis eldest brother, Thomas 
Martineau, M.D. (d. S June 1824, aged 20), 
was at tliQ time of bis early death reckoned 
the ablest of the family j but the personal 
charm of James was marked in boyhood. In 
1816 ho entered tho Norwich grammor 
school, of which Edward Valpy [q. v.] b^ 
came nigh master in that year. Among his 
schoolfellows were (Sir) JomesBrooke [q. v.], 
rajii of Sardwalt, and George (Henry) Bor¬ 
row [q. v.] In after life Borrow would not 
meet Martineau, having been lioislod on his 
back to receive a well-earned bircliiug {£ife 
of F, JP. Cobbe, 1894, ii. 117). Mai-tinoan, 
whose taste was for mathematics, did not 
proceed to the highest form, but was weR 
grounded in classics, and on bis eightieth 
birthday wrote some very good Latin verses 
in reply to his old friend Thomas Horn- 
blower Gill, the hymn-writer {Inquirer 
20 Jan. 1900, p. 12). lie was not ‘phyei- 


dl\J iiuii* J.VUVJ XMye lie was not 
cally robust,’ and ‘ the tyranny of a large 
mblic school ’ did not suit him (letter in 
News, ut supO At the suggestion of 
his Bister, Harriet Martineau [q. v.], he was 
sent (1819) to the boarding-aekool of Lout 
Carpenter [q, v.] at Bristol; to Oarpouter’s 
iuiluonce in the discipline of character he 
pays the highest tributes {Mmoira of Land 
Gzjyjenfsj', 1842, p. 342; iife<f Mary Car¬ 
penter, 1879, p. 9; of. Unitarian Magasmie, 
1834, p. 186). Leaving school in 1621, he 
was apprenticed to Samuel Eox at Dorby, 
with a view to becoming a civil engineer; 
ho boarded with Edword IJiggiuson (ace 
under HiaaiNSOir, Edwabp], umtarian mini- 


ster at Derby, .-whose elde^ta;;i^^;;~i;, 
afterwards married. The nurelv • . 
work of the machino-rooraSS 
him. The uremature death (81 usl 
of Hem-y Tui-ner, unitariw; Sj! 
ster at Nottingham [son of W ibii.,,, 
1761-1869; see uider TraC WiS 
1714-1704], who had married (1819) jw' 
tmeau s cousin, Catharine Runtin (a ; if' 
1894, aged 97), produced his 'oonversW' 
(Proceedings in conneotiou with his 
ment, 1886, p. 28), and decided Mm fo, tt 
ministry. 

In September 1822 he entered Manchesta 

OoUege, York as a divinity student vmdet 
Charles WeUbeloved [q. y.] Qlassica and 
history were taught by John Kenrick [q yl 
a scholar of distinction. Philosophy Ml In 
■William Turner (1788-1863) [see nnda 
Tubnbk, WiiMAM, 171dr-1704], who taught 

tho Hartleyan doterminism, then in 
with Unitarians, but felt its diffioultia 
{Christian Reformer, 1864, p. 136). The 
first York student to adopt tbe libertamn 
view was William Monntlbrd (1810-1885) 
author of ' Eutlianasy ’ (1860), who htoke 
with the Hartleyan philosophy while at 
York (1883-8). Martineau gained at Yiak 
tho highest honours (CAi-iattan I(/e,23JiinB 
1900, p. 302); his successful oration in 1825 
bore the obaraotw'islio title ‘The Kecestity 
of cultivating tlio Imagination aa a Regu¬ 
lator of the Devotional Fcelinga.’ Ilia 
fatiier’s death (1826) left on the family a 
burden of undischarged liabilities, all of 
which were paid in full. His mother'a 
anxiety for his health, injured by 'intenpe- 
rale study’ (ICbnmoii), led her to propose 
his removal to Gottingen; Kenrick tiiought 
the Gdttingen system of lecturing for a aes- 
sion on 'one evangelist, one prophet,’inferior 
to Wellbeloved’s plan of going through tha 
Old or NewTeslament in ayear (uiipiioMed 
letter of Kenrick, 16 April 1826). Leaving 
York in 1837 he preached (4 JuW pneof 
the annual sermons of tho Eastern Unitarian 
Association at Halesworth, Suffolk, tho other 
preacher being Miohaol Maurice, father of 
(John) Frederick Denison Maurice [q. _v.] 

In 1827 he became, for a year, astont 
and virtually locum tenens in Lant Carpen¬ 
ter’s school at Bristol, Next year hs to 
called to Dublin as co-pastor (aaaiatat and 
successor) to his aged kinsman, Philip Tay¬ 
lor [see under Taiios, Jonir, 1694-1761], 
and colleague with Joseph Hutton (<f, 7FeD. 
1866, aged 90), grandfather of Richard Holt 
Hutton [q. v. BuppL], in the oongiwtion 
of Eustace Street, louuded by SamuM wm- 
tor, D."D. [q. V,], on independent principles, 
but latterly xiiown as presbyterian. It was 
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with the ‘southern association,’ 
Cn (from 1809) as the ‘synod of 
Mimster’ {Facts in Reply to . . . Georgs 
Wktoh 1842, p. 4). By ministers of this 
Ldy Martineau was ordained on 26 Oct. 

■ the ordination service, first used at 
WatMford on 2 Aug. 1826 (ChristianMode- 
rnter, September 1820, p. 184) at the ordi¬ 
nation of William M'Oanca (d, 26 June 
1S33), was published (1829) with a valuable 
bistorical appendix [see AnusTBom, jAuns, 
P.D,] Martineau's confession of faith xb~ 
the theology of Carpenter rather than 
that of WellbMoved, and on the person of 
phHst cai'efuUy selects what was common 
nnnnd with Arianism, but is remarkable at 
^tdate for its silence on the inerrancy and 
inspirationof scripture and the whole question 
gf Wades. Ha bought a house, married, 
and took pupils. He was a chief promoter I 
and the Wt secretary of the ‘ Irish IJni- 
tamn Christian Society,' founded 17 Uareh 
1830, and still in being. For his congrega¬ 
tion he compiled a liymn-book (Dublin, 
1831,12mo) j it was only in local and tem¬ 
porary use. 

His Dublin ministry was highly appre¬ 
ciated, though ' an expression implying the 
eimplshumanity of Christ’ lost lum ‘the 
most attached friend ’ among his hearers 

S memorial preface to Tqou’B A Spiritual 
Mth, 1896, p. viii). By the death of 
Philip Taylor (27 Sept. 1881) he succeeded 
to a share of regium domm, but resigned 
(October 1831) rather than benefit by a ‘ re- 
Unous monopoly,’ though willing to retain 
omes without this increase of income. 
Among his reasons (letter in Monthly ito- 
fotitory, 1831, p. 832) he specifies tho 
opinion that the donum, by endowing pres- 
l^htnism, ‘ stifles our predilection for 
vhat many of ns believe to be the better 
system, that of the independents.’ His 
coQ^iration accepted the resignation 


him a handsome presentation. He was in¬ 
vited to be colleague with John Grundy 
[q, V.] at Paradise Street chapel, liverpool, 
and entered on his duties there on 1 July 
1832, His salary was 200/., and he con¬ 
tinued to take pupils. Oue of them, his 
colleague’s son, describes him at that period 
as ‘ benevolently ugly, if ugly at all, with 
his rough-oast features, wild upstanding 
black hoir, low broad forehead, and swarthy 
complexion’ (F. II, Gbtodt, Pibtures of tho 
Past, 1879, p. 46). In addition to private 
pupils, ho had public classes on scientific 
subjects, _ e.g. a course of ten lectures 
(16 April-18 June 18!i8) on chemistry at 
the Mechanics’ Institution, Slater Street. 
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By Grundy’s resignation (1836) he became 
sole pastor, He never administered bap¬ 
tism, substituting a service of dedication. 
In 183G he took a leading part in founding 
the Liverpool domestic mission. An indi¬ 
cation of ms local influence is afforded by 
the circumstance that in 1837 the VVesIeyau 
conference was urged to make special ap- 
pomtments at Liverpool, a reason assigned 
oeing the presence there of 'the biilUaut 
Martineau ^{GSESOBr, Side lights on ths 
Confiicts of Methodism, 1899, p. 247). 

His ‘Bationale of Beligious Enquiry’ 
(1836,12mo) had made him widely Imown 
OB a writer of exceptional power; in this 
volume of lectures he denied the Ohriatian 
name to unbelievers iu the recorded mira¬ 
cles of Cluist, a judgment defended in the 
second edition (same year), and recalled in 
the third (184^, under the influence of 
Joseph Blanco White [q. v.] The impres¬ 
sion of his force and originality was deepened 
by the part he took (1839) in the Liverpool 
Unitarian controversy, and not least by the 
preliminary corre^oudence with tlurteen 
local Anglican divines, headed by Fielding 
Quid (JJmtarianism Refended, 1830, 8vo; 
Theole^ical Review, January 1877, p. 86), 
Ohanniog wrote of his lectures as ' among 
the noblest eflbrls of our times’ (letter of 
22 June 1840 in Memir, 1848, ii, 899). 
Martineau’s own refereuce (Memorial Pre¬ 
face, ut sup. p. xiii) to his attitude in this 
oontroversy ae coutruated with that of John 
Hamilton Thom [q v,] seems due to defec¬ 
tive memory. In 1840 he published^ a 
^mu-book (‘Hymns for the Gliristiau 
dhurch and Home') which rapidly took the 
place of that associated with the name of 
Andrew Eippis, D.D. [q. v.] It is still in 
use, being but partially sup^sded by Mar¬ 
tineau’s toter collection, ' Hymns of Praise 
and Prayer ’ Q873). 

Eetainiug his congregational charge, he 
became (October 1840) professor of mental 
and moral philosophy and political economy 
in his alma mater, removed back from York 
to Manchester, and known as Manchester 
New College (M,N. 0, Introduetory Lmtures, 
1841; Essays, Reviews, and Addresses, 1891, 
iy, 3). In the syllabus of his lectures John 
Stuart Mill [q. v.) ‘noticed the change' 
which was beginning to aftcct his phuo- 
B^hical views (T^es of Ethical Theory, 
1889, p. xii). Channing hod noted it earlier 
(letter of 20 Nov, 1639, in Memoir, at sup. 
p. 438). 

The fruit of his Paradise Street ministry 
was published in two volumes of sermons, 
‘Enclearonrs after the Christian Lifo’ 
(1st ser, 1843,12mo; 2ud ser, 1847,12iun; 
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often reprinted), unsurpassed for bonuty and 
cbarm by bis later writings, and roalisipg 
bis ideal that a sermon should be a ‘lyric’ 
utterance. In a remorbable sermon, ‘The 
liible and the Child ’ (July 1846, reprinted, 
‘Esaaya, ut sup. iv. 389), be first distinctly 
broke with the biblical conservatism of bis 
donomination. Pending the removal of his 
congregation to a more modern structure, 
he was set free from 16 July 1848 till the 
opening (18 Oct. 1810) of the new church in 
I lope Street, his pastoral duties being un¬ 
dertaken by Joseph Henry Ilutton (1822- 
1899), elder brother of B. II. Ilutton; one 
of the few occasions on which the latter 
occupied a pulpit was at Paradise Street 
during this interval. 

Martineau spent the fifteen months with 
his family in Germany, tnlring a winter's 
study at Berlin. B. 11. lEutton, who had 
been his pupil in Manchester, read Plato 
and Hegel with him (Proceedings, ut sup. 
p. 38). His studies were mainly directed 
by Trendelenburg. He regarded this brook 
as a'second education,’ aud ‘a now intel¬ 
lectual birth,’ involving the complele ‘ sur¬ 
render of determinism’ (I'ypes, ut sup. 
p. xiii). Ilia earlier staudpoiut had been 
determinist and utilitarian (cf. his article 
on Bentham’s ‘Deontology,’ MontMy JRe- 
pository, Sopt. 1834). He wrote for the 
‘ London Bevlow ’ (1836) and for tho ‘ Lon¬ 
don Olid "Westminster Beview’ from the 
amolgamatinn (1836) till January 1861. 
Prom 1838 he wrote for the ‘Christian 
Teacher,’ then edited by J. II. Thom, whom 
he Joined, with John James Tayler [ji.v.] 
and Charles Wicksteed (1810-86). in editing 
the ‘Prospective Beviow’ (1846-64), of 
which John Kentish [q. v.] said that its title 
must have been suggested by ‘tho Irish 
member of the firm,’ while John Gooch Bob- 
borJs [q. V.], olludiug to its motto‘Bespice, 
Aspico, Prosjiico,’ described it as ‘ a maga¬ 
zine of allspico.’ To this quarterly, and to 
its successor tho ‘Nalional Boviow’ (1866- 
1864), odiled by B. IT. Ilutton ond "Walter 
Bagehot, Martineau, who was much oon- 
sultod by the latter, contributed some of' 
his best critical work; later he wrote occa- 
sionolly for the ‘ Theological Beview,’ edited 
by Charles Beard [q.v. yuppL] Ilia drastic 
treatment (‘Mesmeric Atheism’ in Pro- 
speotiw, No. xxvi, May 1861) of ‘ Letters on 
the Laws of Man’s Nature and Develop¬ 
ment’ (January 1861), by Henry George 
Atkinson and llarriet Martineau (who edited 
the volume), was never forgiven by tho latter. 
This masterpiece of satire, coming after a 
coolness of some years’ standing, duo to a 
refusal to destroy his sister’s letters to him¬ 


self, produced an alienation wlfichMnr~~' 
made fruitless oflbrts to remove ferjv? 
Nms, 30 Deo. 1884, 2 and 6 Jan ISSaf®'^ 
For throe and a half years aftp^ iV’ 
moval (7Feb. 1831-Oot. 18671 of JrL r 
New 6ollege to Univemit?ff 
Square, London, Martineau traveuLd^t® 
town once a fortnight in the session p 
deliver his lectures, till in 1867 ha i* 
Liverpool to share with Tayler the 
gical teaching of the college, os profelsor 
mental, moral, and religious philoioohy 
This arrangement was not efteoted vritC 
strenuous protest (led by Robert Biook 
Aspland [q.y.], who resigned the seoretarv* 
ship, and joined by Martmoau’s brothers-ii. 
law, Samuel Bache [q v.] and Edward 
Higgmson [q. v.l) agamst confluinB tha 
teaching to one school of thought. He re- 
turned to tho pulpit in 1869, becomine col 
league (20 Fob.) with Tayler in the charm 
ot Little Periled Streetjiliapel, left vacant 

lifirom 


by tho death of Edward 
1860 he wos in sole charge.'^ Of 1 
ministry there are sketches by Ftanciis 
Power Cohbe (Z//e, 1804, ii. 146 1 Znouiyer 
20 Jon. 1900, p. ] 1). From 1868 to 1^8 he 
was a trustee of Dr. Williams’s founda¬ 
tions. In his letter (6 Aug. I860) to RiTnon 
Frederick Moodoneld (1622-1862) on ‘the 
Unitarian position,’ followed by a second 
letter ‘ Church-Life P or Sect-Life P' (14 Oct. 
1860), ‘ in reply to tho critics of the first' 
(both reprinted in JSsaays, ut sup. ii. 371),he 
pleaded Tor restricting Unitarian profession 
to individuals and societies, leaving congre¬ 
gations unpledged to distinctive doctrina 
At midsummer 1806 John Hoppus [q. v.l 
vacated the chair of mental philosophy and 
logic in TJnivi’i’sity CoUego, London, llar- 
tineau’s candidature was unsuccessful, 
mainly through tho opposition of George 
Groto [q, v.], who raised the anti-oferical 
cry. In protest against this limitation, 
Augustus do Morgan fq. v.] resigned tha 
mathomatical chair, and "William BoUantyne 
Hodgson [q. v.] resigned his seat on the 
college council. Meanwhile Martineau was 
busy with denominational controversies, 
issuing in tho formation of a ‘Free Christian 
union,’ which celebrated its first anniversary 

i l Juno 1860) with sermons hyAthanase 
ioquerol fils and Charles Kagan Paul, and 
lust ed a couple of years. He was a member 
of the ‘ Metaphysical Society ’ (2 June 1869- 
12 May 1880), which owed its inception to 
Tennyson, In 1869 he became principal of 
Manchester New College, and in 1872, undm 
medical advice, he gave up preaching; his 
frieuds presented him with, msoribad plate 
ond 6,8001, In the same year he receivad 
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iiie LL.D. diploma from Harvard. The 
jiijat fltriMng sermons of his London minia- 
trr were published in ' Hours of Thought 
on iJflcred Things’ (Ist ser. 1876, 8yo; Snd 
cer. 1S79, 8vo). 

‘ Ills college address (C Oct. 1874), rriti- 
etinir the address (19 Aug.) of John Tyn- 
dtl- British Association at 

helfast, led to a controversy (1876-6) with 
Tyndall, who wrote in the ‘ Fortnightly Re¬ 
view,’ ilaitmeau replying in the ' Contem¬ 
porary.’ The hrillianee of his papers (re- 
nrinted, Hiisays, ut sup. iv. 163) oulminating 
ID his‘Ideal Substitutes for God’ (1879), 
rron him wide repute as a champion of 
theism. He received the diplomas of S.Th.D. 
Leyden (1S76), D.I). Edinburgh (1884), 
D.O.L. Oxon. (20 June 1888), Li(t.D. Dub¬ 
lin (1892). In 1882 appeared his ‘ Study of 
Spinoaa’(2nd ed. 1883, 8vo), in which he 
namtained that Spinoza’s philosophy does 
not reach the point of theism. Ilia college 
trorkhad been lightened by the appointment 
(1876) of Charles Barnes Upton as joint 
professor of philosophy s at Michaelmas 1888 
L resigned the principalship, having passed 
the age of eighty. In 1886-7 he was presi¬ 
dent of the college. On his eighty-third 
birthday an address was presented to him 
hearing names of the stamp of Tennyson, 
Biowmng, Renan, Kuonen, Jowett, and 
Sunday (the text, with 649 signatures, is in 
Knight’s ‘ Inter Amioos,’ 1901, pp. 89 sq.) 

ifiidi of Martineau’s college work was m- 
coiporated in his later |)nhlication6, on which 
hia reputation as a philosophic thinker will 
siainly rest. His ‘ Types ot Ethical Theory ’ 
(Oxford, 188B, 2 vols. 8vo; 8rd ed. 1889,8vo) 
has been used as a text-book at Oxford and 
Calcutta; portions of on analysis, based on 
lectnres by Heniy Stephens, were published 
at Calcutta in 1890 Ace also TAb haw of 
ihtyx a Suggested Moral Te.vt-dook, daaed 
on the Ethical and Religious Writivge tf 
Dr, j. Martineau, Madras, 1889, 8vo, by 
T. E. Siiiion). His ‘ Way out of the Trini¬ 
tarian Controversy ’ ^a sermon of earlier date, 
first printed, Cknstian Reformer, 1880; re¬ 
printed, Essays, nt snp. ii. 626) is based on 
the theory that the real object of worship, 
in both creeds, is the ‘ Second Person ’ under 
different names. Of his ‘ Study of Religion' 
(Oxford, 1888, 2 vols. 8vo; 1889, 8to) there 
is an ‘ Analysis' (1900) by Richard Adand 
Armstrong. The brilliant elaboration of tbe 
'^sign argument’ marks the recurrence of 
his thought to a position which he had long 
di^oraged, if not discarded; it was resumed 
with modifications made necessary by tbe 
Banvinian doctrine of evolution. To save 
free-wiU, Martineau (after Sooinus) excludes 


the divine foreknowledge of contingencies; 
but as in his view aU the lines of action, 
between which, choice lies, lead to the same 
goal, free-will ‘ only vawing the track ’ (ii. 
279), the result seems inmstinguishahle from 
&tali8m. In 1888 he introduced at Leeds a 
comprehensive plan of organisation and sus- 
tontation for the Unitarian body, under the 
character of 'English preabyterians.’ The 
scheme, somewhat resembling that of James 
Tates (1789-1871) [q.v.], was not adopted, 
though certain of its suggestions have tone 
fruit. On the formation n4 May 1889) of 
a ‘provincial assembly* by London Uni¬ 
tarians, Martineau resisted the proposal of 
Robert Spears [q. v. Siippl.]_ to make tbe 
term ‘Christian’ a part of its title. The 
latest phases of his theological teaching 
must be sought in ‘The Seat of Authority 
in Religion' (1890,8vo; 1893,8vo), in which 
mors space is given to the polomio than to 
the reconstructive side of his subject; hence 
it has been described as ‘the unseating of 
authorities.’ Of his New Testament criti¬ 
cism it has been remarked as 'strange, that 
whenever our Lord’s language is at issue 
with Dr. Martineau's philosophy, the evan¬ 
gelists have been bod reporteve.’ He lec¬ 
tured at University IlaU, Gordon Square 
(January-Marcb 1891), on tbs ‘ Gospel of 
Luke; ’ and (1898) on the newly diecovered 
‘ Gospel according to Peter.’ He had op- 

E osed the removal (1889) of Manchester New 
loUege to Oxford, hut took part in the 
opening of tbe new buildings, conducting 
the communion service (19 Oot. 1898) in the 
chapel of Manchester Cimege. 

Till a few months before the close of hie 
long life he showed no symptom of failing 
faculty, unless a slight deafness be reckoned 
and some defects of memory. Within a 
year of his death an old friend calling to see 
him found that ' the venerable youth had 
gone to a popular concert.’ Always abs¬ 
temious aud never using tobacco, he disused 
alcohol in the period 1842-9, and gave it up 
in the sixties (BuAbb, Study and Stimulants, 
1888, p. 97); he had previonaly been troubled 
with hereuitoiy gout. Till 1898 he spent 
the summer aud autunm at his hi^land 
residence, The Polehar, Avismora Inver¬ 
ness-shire, where he proved Itimssh an ex¬ 
perienced mountaineer. His etrenuous cha¬ 
racter and eesthetic sense marked every de- 
tad of his work; he was an excellent man 
of bueiness, and bis most ordinary cotrespon- 
dencB hod distinction and a high finish, Old 
ags gave grandeur to bis countenance, and 
a refined gentleness to his demeanour. In 
his conversation as in his letters there was 
a rare combination of dignified modesty and 
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courtly ^race. His spolcun adilressoa were 
simpler in style than most of his literary 
worlcs, whiohj when richly wrought, re¬ 
minded his Clitics of a haleidosoope (lu B. 
Aspland’s phrase; see also JAfe nfF^ F, Cohhe, 
ut sup. p. 146). The delivery of his sermons 
was vivid and even dramatic, though with¬ 
out action; his lectures wore mechanically 
dictated. Both sermons and lectures wore 
written in Doddridge’s shorthand. His poli¬ 
tics wore of the old whig school; he was 
against disestablishment, desiring a compre¬ 
hensive national church j he tooh tho side 
of the southern stotes in the American war; 
in Irish politics he was strongly averse to 
home rule j ho was opposed to_ free educa¬ 
tion and advocated acommon religions tear h- 
ing in board schools. An outside estimate 
of his services to speculative theology, by 
P. T. Forsyth, D.D., is in the ‘ London Quar¬ 
terly,’ April 1900, p. 214 (cf. R. II. Huitoh 
in Froceeilinffs, ut sup. pp. 30-40). To fix 
tho ultimate value of Jus contributions to 
philosophy no attempt can be made here; as 
an intellectual and moral force, he impressed 
himself on his goneration both by his 
writ inga and by his personality. 

lie died at 36 Gordon Squaro on 11 Jon, 
1900 in his ninoty-flfth year, and was buried 
at Ilighgato cemetery on 16 Jan. IIo mar¬ 
ried (18 Doc. 1828) Helen (d. 9 Nov. 1877, 
aged 73), eldest daughter of 13dward Higgin- 
son, and had issue three sons and live 
daughters, of whom one son and throe 
daughters suivived him. Ilis portrait was 
painted by 0, Agar (1810, engraved 1847); 
by G. F. Watts (1874, engraved 1874), 
not a very successful likeness (cf. ijfe of 
F, P. Coblie, 1894, ii. 94); by Mr. Alfred 
Emslio (1888, ri'iiroducod in photogravure). 
A Hoalod statue by Mr. II. U. Hope Pinker 

K is in the library of jranchestor Oolloge, 
1; and there are at least two earlier 
busts executed during his Liverpool minis¬ 
try, and a terra-cotta bust (1877) by James 
Mullins. 

Ilis chief publications are onumerntod 
above. To those may be added, besides 
many single sermons and addresses; 
1. ‘ Ilome Prayers, with Two Services for 
Public Worship,’ 1801, 12mo (the aervicee 
first published 1862). 2. 'Faith , . . Self- 
Surrender,’ 1897, l2mo (four sermons). 
Throe collections of his papers wore pub¬ 
lished in America ; ‘ Miscellanies,’ Boston, 
U.S.A., 1862, 8vo (edited by Thomas Starr 
King); ‘Studies of Oliristianity,’ 1868,12mo 
(edited by William Eounsovillo Algor; in¬ 
cludes his first printed sermon, 1880); ‘ Es¬ 
says, Philosophical and Theological,’Boston, 
Mass., 18GG (includes, in error, an article on 


'Piovelation’ by R. H. Hutton. 

187^8vo.) Ilisown aelectierwasZJA^ 
as ‘ issnys, Ewiewa, and AddresSfi 
4 vole. 8vo. He prefixed a valuable iniTnl 
dnclion to E. P. Hall’s translation of 
Maury’s'Early Sources of Unitarian 
liamly,’ 1881, and edited, withiutrodut 
second editions of works W J. J. 'Pavla,, J 
postbumoua sermons by L H. Thom T» 
original hymns are in his collection of IRm* 
another is in his collection of 1878 
‘ Eeligionas aflbetedby—^— ■*' ■ • ■■ 


(1874) was tronelated into German by Dr 
Adolf Sydow in 1878; four of his sermoa! 


were translated into Dutch, ' Gedacbten > 
Leyden, 1893, 8vo. ’ 

Edbbdi. 1 . MAMnniA.u (1831-1898), orien. 
talist, eldest son of the ahove, was bom in 
Dublin on 18 Jan. 1881. Educated at Heidel 
berg, University Oollege, London, andBe> 
lin, ho graduated B.A. London, 18B0,1I„A 
(classics) London, 1864. Having acted as 
domestic tutor, he was appointed (1867) on 
the staff of the British Museum library, and 
rose by successive promotions to tlia mat of 
assistant-keeper (1884), which ha held till 
superannuated in 1896. His deportment 
(though oriental etiidies were his forte) was 
eaj'ly printing; he improved the collection 
of Lulhor’a works (first odilions), catnlogned 
that section, and also the article ‘Bible.’ 
In 1867 ho also became, on Ewald’s recom- 
mondalion, lecturer on Ilobrew language 
and literature in Manchester New Colle^, 
London, was promoted to be profesw m 
180G, and resigned in 1874, Ills all-round 
seliolarahip was of exceptional thoroiighneas, 
and ho oxcollod as a painstaking teacher, lie 
wne a Ilibhort triietco, and a trustee of Dr, 
Willinms’s foundations. His health suffered 
from an epiloplic tendoncy. He died at 
6 Eldon Eoad, Hampstead, on 14 Dec. 1693, 
Ho married (1801) Frances Bailey, but had 
no issue, lie published; 1, 'A ShortDia- 
sortation on the Th-iie Pronunciation of the 
Divine Name,’ 1809,8vo. 2. ' The Roota of 
Oliristianity in Mosaism,’ 1809,8vo (address 
at ManchesterNew Oollege). 3. ‘Noteson 
tho Prominolalion of English Vowels in the 
Sovontconth Century,’ 1892,8vo (Philological 
Society), 4. ‘The Song of Songs,’ 1892, 
8vo ; ‘ The Song of Song's again,’ 1898, 
8vo (reprinted from ‘American Joumd of 
Philology’). He translated Gregoroyina's 
‘ Corsica,’ 1865, 8vo, and Gfoldziher'a 
‘ Mythology omong the Hebrews,’ 1877,8yo: 
and edited the translation of a section of 


Ewald’s ‘ History of Israel,’ 1867,2 vols. Svo; 
lust edition, 1883, 8vo. With his brother, 
Ba.sil Marlinomi, and James Thomely 
Whitehead (1834-1898) he edited the mu- 
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I edition (1870) of his father’s ‘ llymns during the Burmese war. In September 
j Praise and Prayer; ’ he published also 1864 he commissioned the Powerful, which 
® e tunes and an anthem sepwately. He during the latter port of 1866 and 1860 was 
* tfl for the ‘ Theological Eeview ’ and the on the North American station. He had no 
'Ssectator,' and contributed to 'Biblio- fiirther service, but became rear-admiral on 
rtapluoa ’ (1896) and to Murray’s ‘ Oxford 7 Nov. 1860, vice-admiral on 2 April 1866, 
Ojonary’24 Deo. 1898; Cim- and admiral on 20 Oct. 1872 , being placed 
life, 24 Dec. 1898). on the retired list in 1866. He died at 

rfifs and Letters of Martiiienu by Principal Ohester on 20 July 1808. 

DtUmond and Professor Upton was published [O'Byrne’s Naval Biogr. Diet.; Times, 21 July 
in 1802, and a study by J. B. Oarpoiiter in 1906. 1898; Navy Lists.] J. K. L. 

also Dublin Univ. Msg., April 1877 (with , . 

^ti.nt), Cassell's National Portrait Oallery, MAX MuLLBE, FBIEDBIOH (1828- 
So 78(7 floT. 1877, with memoir by Eev.Chiirlos 1000), orientalist and philologist, was the 
ffisksteod, on tlio basis of Martinoau’s auto- only son of the distingiwhed poet Wilhelm 
[rograplucal memoranda); Julian’s Diet, of Miillar (1794^182^, and of Adfllbn iB, 
jlvmnolngy, 1892, p. 716; Inquirrr, 20 .Tan. eldest daughter of Prasideut von Basedow, 
1900 (special number; portrait), The Bookman, prime minister of the small duchy of Anhalt- 
rol). 1800 (portr.uL); Juekson’s Ximes Mar- flessau. Born at Dessau on 6 Deo. 1823, 
tineau, 1900 (two portmits); authorities citad logj^g jjjg father when scarcely four 
itoTc; personal reeollocLion ] A. G. 

IIASSIB, THOMAS LEBKli! (1802- tended the grammar school of his native 
IfiflS), admiral, was horn at Coddington town till 1836. Ha early showed a talent 
Hall, Oheshire, on 20 Oct, 1802. He entered for music and came into contact with 
the navy in October 1818 on board the several distinguished composers, eneh as 
Bflchefort, flimship in the Mediterranean of Felix Mendelssohn and Carl Maria von 
Sir Thomas Francis Fremantle [q. v.h and Weher. He was the godson of the latter, 
later on of Sir Graham Moore [q. v.j In and received his name Max from the leading 
different ships ha continued serving in the ohaxaclor in the ‘ Freiaohute,' which had 
Mediterraneon; was wrecked in the Oolnm- been finishod just before hie birth. For a 
hine brig on the coast of the Moraa, 26 Jon, time he seriously contemplated taking up 
1824; was in the Marlin at the demonstra- music ns a profossion, but was dissuaded 
tion against Algiers [see NuaIiU, Sib Habhx from doing so by Mendelssobn, The last 
BuBBiiinJ; was frequently engaged in boat five years of Ms school life he spent at 
affairs with Greek pirates, and was in the Leipzig, living in the family of Dr. Cams, 
Asia at Navarino on 20 Oct. 1827. For this an old friend of bis father, and continuing 
he was reworded with promotion to lien- his education at the ‘Nicolni-Sohule’there, 
tenant on a death vacancy, 11 Nov. 1827. He had decided to adhere to the study of 
As a lieutenant he served mostly in the the classical languages; but in order to 
Channel, North Sea, ond Lisbon station; qualify for a small Wsary from Anhalfc- 
was for three years on the South American Dessau he found he would have to pass his 
station with Oaptain Eobert Smart in the examination of maturity (' Abiturienten- 
Satellite, and for two years in the Medi- examen’), not at Leipzig, but at Zerbst, a 
terranean as first lieutenant of the Oarysfort small town in that state, Eor this purpose 
with Henry By am Martin. On 28 June he was obliged to acquire a considerable 
1838—the queen’e coronation—he was made knowledge of mathematics and other non- 
commaudor; and in 1839 was, with some classical subjects in an incredibly short 
others, sent out to Oonstantinople to assist in time; nevertheless he succeeded inpassinghis 
organising tbo Turkish navy. They were, examination with distinction. He accoi> 
however, recalled after about six months; dingly entered the university of Leipzig in 
and in March 1840 M!assie was appointed the spring of 1841. There he attended no 
(as second captain) to the Thunderer with fewer than ten eotirsee of lectures, on the 
Maurice Frederldc Fitzhardmge Berkeley, average, during each term on the most varied 
eflerwards Lord Fitzhoidinge [q, v.] In the eubjecls, including the claesical lectures of 
Thunderer he took part in the operatione on Profeesoie Haupt, Hermann, Becker, besides 
the coast of Syria in the summer and autumn others on old German, Hebrew, Arabia, 
ofl840, culminating in the capture of Acre, psychology, and anthiopolo^. Hs was, 
for which he was promoted to be captain on however, soon persuaded oy Pmfessor Her- 
17 Marih 1841. In AprU 1840 he was ap- maun Broddiai^ the first occupant of the 
pointed to the Cleopatra, which ho com- chair of Sanelirit, founded ja 1841, to devote 
manded in the East Indies and China and himself chiefly to learning the classical 
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language of ancient India. The first result 
of these studies was his translation of the 
now well-known collection of Sanskrit 
fables, the ‘ HilopadeSa,’which he published 
when only twenty years of ago (Leipzig, 1844 ). 

lie graduated Ph.D. on 1 Sept. 1813, 
when not yet twenty, but continued his 
studies at Leipzig for another term. Then, 
in the spring of 1844, ha went to Berlin. 
Here he attended, among others, the lectures 
of Erauz Bopp, the celewated founder of the 
science of comparative philology, and those 
of SoheUing, the eminent philosopher. To 
tho early influence of the former may be 
traced his studies in the subject which he 
represented in the university of Oicford for 
thirty-two years; to the teachings of tho 
latter was doubtless largely due that interest 
in philosophy which ho maintained to the 
end of his life. 

In March 1846 he migrated to Paris, where 
he came undor the influence of Eughne Bur- 
nouf, eminent not only as a Sauslmtist, but 
also as the first Zend scholar of his day. One 
of his fellow-students at Paris was the groat 
German orientalist, Rudolf Roth, the founder 
of Vedic philology; another was the distin- 
miishod classical Sonslfrit scholar, Br. Thoo- 
dore Goldstuoker. At Burnoufs suggestion 
jroungMax MUller act about collecting mate¬ 
rials for an editio prinoepa of the ‘ Rigveda,’ 
the most important of tho sacred books of tho 
Brahmans, and the oldest literary monument 
of the Aryan race. lie accordingly began 
copying and collaiing manusoripts of the text j 
of that work, as well as the commentary of 
Sayapa, the great fourteenth-century Vedio 
scholar. All this time ho was entirely de¬ 
pendent on his own exertions for a living, 
having a hard struggle to maintain himself 
by copying manuscripts and assisting scho¬ 
lars in other ways. 

[n pursuance of his enterprise ho came 
over to England in June 1840, provided 
with an introduotion to the Prussian 
minister in London, Baron Bunsen, who 
subsequently became his intimate friend. 
Receiving a recommendation to the East 
India Ooumany from him and from lloraoo 
Uayman Wilson |]q. v.],ho was oommissioned 
by the hoard of dirootors to bring out at thoir 
expense a oomplote edition of the ‘ Rigveda’ 


June 1817 for the meetings of the British. 
Asaooiatlon, at which ho delivered an ad¬ 
dress on Bengali and its rolation to the 
Aryan langnages, ho returned to London. 
Early in 1818 ho went back to Paris for tho 
purpose of collating manusoripts. Suddonly ’ 
the revolution broke out, when the young j 


orientalist, fearing for the safeto^TJT 
precious manuscripts in his kesamir v 
nedly Mturnodto London, where L aim 
panted by Bunson, was the first to Z* 
to Lord Palmerston the news that 
Philippe had flod from the French 

As the first volume (published in is® 
ofhia edition of the ‘Rigveda’was hsLi 
prmted at the university press, he fomn 
necessary to migrate to Oxford. There h 
settled in Mav 1848 and spent therestof hU 
me. In 1860 he was appointed deputvTav 
lorion professor of modem European W 
guages, and in the following year was, at the 

BUgge8tionofI)eonGaisford,mad6anhonotatv 

M.A. and a member of Christ Church. 0* 
succeeding to the full professorship in 1854 
he received the full d^ree of M.A by deetes 
of convocation. As Taylorinn professor he 
leotnrod ohiofly on German and French in- 
eluding courses on middle high German and 
on the structure of the Romance languages. 
He was made a curator of the Bodlnan 
library in 1866, holding that office tiillSffi- 
re-olocted in 1881, he retired in 1894, In 
1868 he was elected to a life feilowshin at 
All Souls’ College. 

In 1869 he married Georginna Addaide, 
daughter of Mr. Eiversdnle Grenfell, who 
already iuoludod among his brothers-in-Iaw 
J. A. Fronde, Charles Kingsley, and Lord 
"VVolverton. In the same year he published 
his important' History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature,’ which, dealing with the Yedic 
period only, contained much valuable re¬ 
search in literary chronology, hosed on an 
extensive knowledge of worn at that tine 
accessible in manuscript only. 

In May 1860 Horace Hayman 'Wilson, 
professor of Sanskrit at Oxford, died. Max 
Mullor, whose claims were very strong on 
the score of both ability and achievement, 
became a candidate for the vacant choir, 
He was opposed by (Sir) Monier MonieN 
Williams (q. v. Suppl.], an old member of 
Balliol and University colleges, who had 
been profossor of Sanskrit at the East India 
Collcgo at IlailByhury till it was closed in 
1868, The olootion being in the hands of 
convooation—a body consisting of aU masters 
of arts who keop thoir names on the boohs 
of the university—come to turn on the po¬ 
litical and religious opinions of the can^- 
dates rather than on their merits ns Sonahiit 
scholars. Party feeling ran high. His brood 
theological views, as well os ms fact of his 
being a foroigner, told against Max Miiller, 
ospecially in the eyes of the country clergy, 
who came up to Oxford in large numbers to 
rooord their votes. The election tocdi place 
on 7 Deo. 1800, when MonioivWilliarofl won 
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a majority of 22S, tlie votes in the ‘ Max Miillet Stipendium,’ for the en- 
fevour being 883 against 610 for Max oouragement of Sanskrit scholarship. 

_ Max MiiUer was not only the introducer 

'Ihere can be little doubt that this defeat of comparative philology into England; he 
n bitter disappointment to Max Muller, alp became a pioneer in this country of the 
^ exercised a very decided influence on science of comparative mythology founded 
L subsequent career ns a scholar. Sanahi'it by Adalbert Kuhn with his epoch-making 
.fudies bad formed the main interest of his work, ‘ Die Ilerabkunft des Eeuere,’ pub- 
[ntellectnal life for almost twenty years. Had lished in 1819. Beginning with his essay 
Sfl been successful in the contest, his octi- on ‘ Comparative Mythology,’ which ap- 
ntv would probably have been almost en- penred in 1856, he wrote n number of other 
(bely limited to his favourite subject, and, papers on mythological subjects, concluding 
A 0 igh he would in that case have been less his labours in this domain with a large 
fnaous, he would doubtless have produced, work in 1897. Hie mythological methoa, 
doiine the latter half of his life, works of based on linguistic equations, has hardly 
fflore permanent value in the domain of any adherents at the present day. For most 
^jjneh. of ms identifications, as of the Greek Bnnyua 

His marvellous industry was now largely with the Sanskrit SarmygHis, have been re- 
deflected into other channels. He began to jpted owing to the more stringent applica- 
Mj considerable attention to comparative tion of phonetic laws which now raevails in 
Mology, delivering two series of lectures comparative philology. Hor does his theory 
M the science of language at the Eoyal In- of mythology being a ‘disease of lon- 
idtation in 1861 and 1863. These lectures guage' any longer find support among 
scon raised him to tho rank of the standard scholars. Never^eless his writings have 
authority on philology in the estimation of proved valuable in this field also by stimu- 
the English public. Though much of what fating mythological investigations even be- 
n eontaiued in them is now out of date, yond the range of the Aryan family of lan- 
theie can he no doubt that they not only gnages. 

ibtthe first time aroused general interest in _ Allied to his mythological rosearches was 
ths subject of comparative philology in Eng- his work on tho comparative study of reli- 
land, but also exercised in their day a gions, whioh was far more important and 
valuable stimulating influence on the work of enduring.^ Here, too, he was a pioneer; 
acbolais. Hera he first displayed that power and the literary activity of the last thirty 
of lucid popular exposition and of investing years of his life was largely devoted to this 
I dry saqect with abundant interest, which subject, He began with four lectures on the 
bos more than anything else contributed to ‘ Science of Eeligion ’ at the Eoyal Institu- 
autks his name at least as famous os that of tion in 1870. _ These were followed by a 
any other scholar of the nineteenth century, lecture on ‘ Missions,’ which dealt with the 
Another of his works, in spite of its title, religions of the world, and was delivered 
•Tha Science of Thought ’ (1887), is largely in Westminster Abbey at the invitation 
concerned with the subject of language, its of Dean Stanley in December 1873. He 
niiun thesis being the inseparability of further led oiF the annual series of Hibbert 
thonght and language. In 1866 he was ap- lectures with a course on ‘The Origin and 
pointed oriental sub-librarian at the Bod- Growth of Eoligion,’delivered in the diapter- 
feian, but, finding tho work uncongenial, house of WeBtniinBter Abbey in 1878. Sub¬ 
resigned the post after holding it for two sequently he discussed four different aspects 
veaia, In 1868 Max Muller, vacating the of religion asiGifibid leetuier before the 
Taylorlan chair, was nominated to the now university of Glasgow during the yeais 1888 
professorship of comparative philology, to 1892. 

founded on his behalf. This chair ho held Of even more far-reaohing inflnonce than 
down to the time of his death, retiring, how- oil these lectures on religion was the m-eat 
aver, horn its active duties in 1876. Four enterprise which Max Muller iuitiated in 
years after his election he was invited to ac- 1676, when he relinquished the active duties 
cept a professorship of Sanskrit in tho newly of the chair of comparative philology. This 
founded university of Strashurg. Though vros the publication by the_ Oxford Univer- 
bs declmed this appointment, he oonsented sity Press, under his editorship, of the 
to deliver a course of lectures at Strashurg ' Sacred Boolcs of the East,’ a Series of Eng- 
dniing the summer term of 1872, The lish translations, by leading scholars, of im- 
bonoratinm which he received for the work portent non-Ohrktian oriental works of a 
behanded over to the university authorities, reli^ous character. This undertaking has 
wboflunded with it a triennial prize, called done more than anything else to place tho 
voii. xxir.—sxrp. 8 v 
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historical and comparative studj of religions 
on a sound basis. Among the' iSacred Boolcs ’ 
aro several of tlio earliest Indian, legal works 
and texts on domostic ritual. Tho series is 
tlius also a valuable source for the compara¬ 
tive study of law and custom, liy its pub¬ 
lication Max Miillcr thcroforo iciidorud on 
iiiestimablo service to tho scicnco of an¬ 
thropology. Of tho fifty-one volumes of the 
series, all but one and tlie two concluding 
index-volumes had apjwared before tho death 
of tho editor. Over thirty volumes represent 
the Indian roligions of Brahmanism, Bud¬ 
dhism, and Jainism, being translations from 
■Sanskrit, Pali, and Prilkrit; but tho series 
also includes versions of Ghinose, Arabic, 
Zond, and Pahlavi works. Max Miillor him¬ 
self contributed three complete volumes and 
part of two others to the series. 

Though debarred by his defeat in I860 
from oihcially ropresenting Sniibin-it in tho 
■university. Wax hluller continued to x>romoto 
Sanskrit studies in many ways. In tho first 
place he finished in 1873 his ‘Iligvoda,’ a 
second revised edition of which was com¬ 
pleted in 1802. This was his magnmn opus, 
which will secure him a lasting name in tho 
history of Sanslmt soholarsliip, TIo also 
published several important Sanskrit texts. 
Thus ho initiated tho Aryan aeries in tho 
'Aiiecdola Oxoniensia’ with four puhlioa- 
tions of his own, partly in oollabornt inn with 
pupils; and tho throe other coiitributiuns 
which had appeared down to tlio end of 
1000 wore all undertaken at his instigation. 
He also brought out some Sanskrit boolts of 
an educational character, besides publishing 
several translations .of Sanskrit works. In 
1883 ho further printed a series of lectures 
on the value of Sanskrit literature, which ho 
had delivered at Onmbridge, under tho title 
of ‘ India, what can it teach us P' Tho main 
importance of this book lies in the ‘ Jlcnnis- 
sance theory’ wliioh it propounds. lie en¬ 
deavours to prove that for several hundred 
years there was a cessation of literary aeti- 
vity in India, owing to the incursions of 
foreigners, but that tliore was' a great revival 
in tho sixth century a.d. Tliis theory, though 
now disproved by tho ovidonce of inscrip¬ 
tions, exercised a decidedly stimulating in- 
fiuenco on Indian chronological rosonrcii. 

Max Miillor was, moreover, always ready, 
in spito of his dislike of regular teaching, to 
help students of Sanskrit informally. Thus 
he gave up much of his valuable time to 
direoting tho studies of three young Japanese 
who came to Oxford on purpose to learn 
Sanskrit, and nil of whom published valuahlo 
work connected with ancient India under 
hU guidance. One of them, Bunyiu Naujio, 


18 S 2 , thi 

ho' 


translated, at his instance 
Chinese catalogue of the mai 

Buddhist .Sanskrit books which Wre»X“{ 

into Chinese from the first centurv ! 
wards. Another, Kenyiu wlln 

piled a list of Sanskrit "fludSte 

terms, which was edited by him « 

‘ Anoedota Oxoniensia’ series- wkik 
third, Takakusu, at his instigation, trU^Sd 

Irom the Chinese, in 1890, the travels of tt 
pilgrim I-tsmg, who visited India duriii i! 
years 671-690 A.n. Again, the Sw 
Sanskrit hooks published by uLlfe 
liams’B successor m the Boden chair wets 
undertaken under Max Miner’s influsnee 
It was through him also that most of ths 
European Sanskrit scholars who went out to 
India in tho sixties and seventies received 
their appointments. As one of the delegates 
of the Clarendon Press he acted as literarr 
adviser to tho univei-sity on Indian subiects 
for more than twenty years (1877-98) He 
constantly stirred up scholars to seatoh for 
rare and important Sanskrit 
This insistence led, for example, to the ditl 
covury in Japan of a Sanskrit mannscript 
dating from tho sixth century, the oldest 
Iniovvii at that time (1880). He b imsjt 
acipiirod, in connection with his edition of 
tho ‘ Rig vcdii,’ a valuahlo collection of Vedic 
innnusoripts from India, to the number of 
nearly oiglity. 

Max Muller had a great literary gift, 
doubtless inherited from his father. A 
foreigner by birth and education, he attained 
command of an English style excelled by few 
native writers. This he displayed in nume¬ 
rous contributions to English iournals, espe¬ 
cially tho ‘ Edinhurgh' ond ‘ Contemporary’ 
reviews, in tho ‘ Eortnightly ’ and the ‘ Nine¬ 
teenth Ccntuiy.’ Most of these were subse¬ 
quently rcpiibiishodin a collected form inbis 
‘ Chips from a Herman Worksliop' (4 vok) 
Some of the most attractive of his articles, 
consisting of remiuisconces, appeared only a 
year or two hofore his death m book form, 
under the title of ‘ Aiild Lang Syne’ (vol. i. 
1898, vol. ii. 1800). The poetical colouring 
of his temjierament was perhaps most clearly 
exhibited in ‘ Doulscho Liehe ’ (1867]|, one 
of his early works, which, in its ori^al 
German, has passed through thirteenadition«, 
and has been translated into French, Itdian, 
aud RiiBeian, as well as English. This ro¬ 
mance describee, in tho form of reooltoioM, 
the love of a young student for an invalid 
princess; and "though the scene is laid in 
the old castle of Dessau, the story is purely 
imaginary. 

Max Muller also now and then diacnaaed 
importont public questions, such as the 
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1 miistio training of British officers at the that the necessary conditions were at hand 
of tta Crimean war, and the necessity for founding a science of religion. At this 
f founding on oriental institute for the jaecise period Max Muller was there to 
Ticticfll teaching of eastern languages in supply the needful stimulus by means of his 
the interests of British trade. lie also IlibDert lectures, and to collect the requisite 
bmpioned the German cause during the materials in the ‘ Sacred Boolis of the East.’ 
FraBco-Prusslan war in letters to the Thus there was a great opening in four 

_ highly important branches of learning; but 
It was only by a remarhably methodical no one could have toJren adequate advantage 
jmgement of his work and disposition of of them all unless he had been, like Max 
his tune that he managed not only to gat Miiller, one of the most talented andversa- 
rfiioagh an enormous amount of literary tile scholars of the nineteenth century. 
5 ,][®but to deni punctually with a vast Though much in hie works and methods 
c'ortespondence. Though he fell dangeroualy may already be superseded, the great stlmu- 
iildaring o visit to Germany in June 1899, lating iuAuence his writings have exercised 
md after a remarkable recovery had a relapse in many fields will give him a strong claim 
jyeat later, his literary oetivity continued to the gratitude of posterity, 
to within ten days of his death, which took Scholar and voluminous writer though he 
place at Oxford on 28 Oct. 1900; he was was. Max Muller was at the same time quite 
buried in HolywoU oemetsry, Oxford, on a man of the world. Familiar from his 
] Jfov. In tho last year of his life he de- earliest days with court life on a small scale 
faded the justice of the British cause in the at Dessau, he was, when quite a youug man, 
IVansraal war against Professor Mommsen a frequent visitor at the Prussian embassy in 
hi German journals, and contributed three London. By Baron Bunsen ho was intro- 
articles on the religions of China to the duced to the late prince couaort, and so 
'Xiaeteenth Century” in September, October, came to be well known to Queen Victoria 
and November, 1900. On his deathbed he and the royal family. He was also personally 
dictated to his son alterations and correc- acquainted with several of the crowned 
tioas in his autobiography, which unfortu- heads of Europe, such as the Emperor I re- 
aately brings the story of his life only down dorick, the present .German Emperor, the 
to his early days at Oxford. King of Sweden, the King of Eoumnnia, and 

Hal Muller's family consisted of three the Sulton of Turkey. He knew most of 
daughters and a son. His eldest daughter the leading men of the day, foreigners as 
died at Dresden in 1870; the second, alary well as Englishmen, and entertained many 
liaiily, married to Mr. F. C. Conybearo, of tbem at Oxford. His bouse was a place 
fellow of University College, Oxford, died of pilgrimage to all Indians visiting Eng- 
inl8S8j tbe third, Beatrice Stanley, married, laud; for, owing to his'Rlgveda’ and ms 
in 1890, Mr. Colyer Fergusson, eldest son ol writinge on Indian philosophy and religion. 
Sir James lianken Forgusson, hart., and he was far better known in India, thougn be 
died m 1902. His son entered the diplo- never visited thot countiy, than any other 
matio service. European scholar has over been. 

Max Miillcr'sworld-wide fame was largely On account of his social qualities Max 
daa to bis literary gifts and the extensive Muller was much in request as president ot 
range of bis writings, as well as to bis great societies and congresses. Thus he was the 
nhiuty, industry, and ambition. But it was first president of the English Ooethe Society, 
undoubtedly enhanced by a combination of and in that edacity delivered his inaugural 
opportunities such as can rarely fall to the address on ‘ Carlyle and Goethe ’ in 1886. 
lot ot any scholar. "When he hegon his He wos also president of the International 
career Vedio studies were in thoir infancy, Congress of Orientalists, held in Loudon in 
and he hod tbe good fortune to become the 1892, and took a prominent part in most of 
first editor of the ‘ liigveda,'tho most im- the series of oriental congresses which began 
portant product of aiiciont Indian literature, in 1874. 

Again, nothing was known about compara- Probah^ no other scholar ever obtoined 
tive philology in England when he came more of the honours which ore bestowed on 
over to this country; being the first in the learning. He was one of the knights of the 
field, he introduced and popularised the new Prussian order ‘ Pour le mfinte,' a knight of 
science, and was soon regarded as its chief the Corona d’ Italia, and a privy councillor 
esponent. He was, moreover, the first to in this country. Ha received the Northern 
inaugurate the study of comparative mytho- Star (first class) fi'om the King of Sweden, 
logy in this countiy. Lastly, it was not till and subsequently the grand cordon, and 
tns latter half of the nineteenth century was decorated with tho orders of the French 
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legion of honour, the Bavarian Maximilian, 
the German Albert the Bear, and the Tur¬ 
kish Medjidieh. He was an honorary doo 
tor of Berlin, Bologna, Buda-Pesth, Cam¬ 
bridge, Dublin, Edinburgh, and Princeton, 
lie was a foreign associate of the Institute of 
Prance, of the Besle Acrademia dei Lined 
at Eome, of the Boyal Berlin, Sardinian, 
Bavarian, Hungarian, and Irish academies, 
of the Imperial Academy of Vienna, of the 
Eoyal Society of Upsala, and of the Ameri¬ 
can Philosophical Society; a corresponding 
member of the Boyal Academy of Lisbon, 
and of the Boyal Society of Gottingen j an 
honorary member of the Boyal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, of the 
German Oriental Society, and of more than 
twenty other important learned societies. 

A portrait of Max Miiller, by Mr. G. F. 
Watts, B.A., has been presented by the 

f ainter to the National Portrait Gallery, 
/ondon; there is another by Harkomer, 
and a bust by Mr. Bruce-Joy, both in the 
possession of his widow. 

After Max Muller’s death a fhnd was 
opened at Oxford to commemorate his ser¬ 
vices to learning and letters. Among the 
contributors were King Edward VII and 
several Indian princes, while the German 
emperor gave the munifioent donation of 
COW. The amount oolleoLed from all sources 
was devoted to a ‘Max Miiller Memorial 
Fund,' to bo hold by the university of Oxford 
in trust ‘for the promotion of learning 
and research in all matters relating to the 
history and archmology, the languages, 
literatures, and religions of ancient India.’ 
A Japanese ‘ Society for Oriental llesearch’ 
has also been founded at Tokyo in comme¬ 
moration of Max Mullor. Ills admirable 
library was acquired by the university of 
Tokyo in .Tuly fiJOl. 

As Max Mullet's writings wore so nume¬ 
rous and ranged over so many holds, a olassi- 
hcation of them under different heads will 
afford the best survey of his works. 

SAjfrsKETT. —‘ Hitopade^a,’ translated into 
German, Leipzig, 18^4; ‘ Meghaduta,’trans¬ 
lated into Gorman, KUnigsbore, 1847. ‘ Big 
Veda Banliitd, the Sacred Hymns of the 
Brahmans translated and explained ’ (twelve 
hvmns to the Maruts), London, Tkiibner, 
1869; tho same, with thirty-six additional 
hymns, under tho title of ‘ Vedio Hymns,’in 
‘ Saored Books of the EaslJ vol. xxxii. 1891. 

‘ Bagveda,’ with Sayoiiau ‘ Oommeiitary,’ 
6 vols. London, 1849-73; 9nd edit. 4 vols. 
London, 1890-2; text only, 2 vols. 1873; 
2nd edit. 1877. ‘ HitopndoSa,’ text, with in¬ 
terlinear translation, 2 parts, London, 1864- 
1866. ‘Bigveda-Prfitisolchya, text, with 


Gorman translation, Leinziff 
‘ Vajraohhedika ’ (‘ Aneodota 
Aiyan Series, pt. i.) 1881; -Suk® 
collatoation with Banii 7 ^ 

1883 ; Prains^paramita-hrdaya-Butra ’’ ‘ 

collaboration with Naniio, ii. 1884- TO..’ ’ 
samgraha,’ prepared by K. ]Li° aw«™ 
edited by Max Muller and H. ‘We^W 
1886. ‘The Upanishads,’ pt. i!, ^ 
Books of the East,’ vol. i. 1879, pt. ii vol » 
‘Tho Liu'ger and Smaller Prajfia-par^^ 
hrdaya-Sutra,’ td. vol. xlix. 1894, 
lory of Ancient Sanskrit Literature as £» 
as it illnstrafes the IhimitiveKeligionoftb 
Brahmans,’ London, 1869; 2nd edit. I 860 
‘A Sanslmt Grammar,’ London, 1866• Snj 
edit. 1870; now and abridged edition by A. a. 
Macdonell, 1880. ‘ India, what can it teach 
lisp’ London, 1883; new edit. 1892Tt. 
printed 1895; in collecled edition, 1899.’In. 
troduotion to Takakusii’s Translation nf 
I-taing, Oxford, 1896. 

PAr.T.— ‘The Dhainmapada,’ tfanslated 
from Pali, in Eogers’s Burmese traaalatioii 
London, 1870; reprinted in the ‘Sarod 
Books of the East,' vol. x,; 2nd edit. 1898. 

SoiBNOB OP BnETOioir.—‘On jEssions' 
(lecture delivered in Westminster Abbey), 
London, 1873. ‘ Intiuduetion to tbe 
of Beligion,’ London, 1 873; new eto. 188Si 
reissue, 1809. ‘The Origin and Growth of 
Beligion, as illustrated by the Beligions of 
India,’ London, 1878 ; 2nd edit. 1878; new 
edit. 1882, 1891; re-issue, 1898. 'Rstuial 
Beligion,’ London, 1889 ; 2nd edit, 1892, 
‘Physical Beligion,’ London, 1891; nsw 
edit. 1898. ‘AnthropologicalReligion,’L hi- 
don, 1802; now issue, 1898. 'Tlieoscrahy, 
or Psyohologicol Beligion,' London, 1893; 
new edit. 1806; new improssion, 1899, 

OoMPAEATivio Mttholobt.—'E ssay on 
Oomparntive Mythology,' part i, of Oxford 
Essays, 1866. ‘ Essays on. Mythology end 
Folklore ’ (‘ Ohips,’ vol. iv.) ; nsw impression, 
1900. ‘ Oontributions to the Science of 

Mythology,’ 2 vols. London, 1897. 

OoMPABATivB PiiitowaT.—‘ On the 
Stratification of Language’ (BedeLecture), 
London, 1868. ‘ The Science of LangnsK,’ 
2 vols. London, 1861 and 1863; 14tli edit, 
1886; new edit. 1890; lost edition, 1899. 
‘ On the Besults of tho Science of Langnage' 



graphics of Words and the Home of tie 
A^as,’ London, 1888; new edit. 1898. 

PniLOflOPiiv. —‘Kant's Critique of Pure 
Benson,’ translated, London, 1881; new 
edit. 1890. ‘The Science of Thought,’ 
London 1887. ‘Three Lectures on the 




^^^^Plulosophy,' London, 1894. ‘The j 
g^jjystems of Indian Philosophy/ London, 

— ‘ Biographical Essajs ’ 


/( 5 ips,’ vol. ii.), London, 1884; new un- 
iiession, 1898. ‘ Eamakiwa, his Life and 
SnTinirs.’ London, 1898; twice repiinted, 
irM- in collected edition, 1900. ‘Auld 
Tans Syne/ vol. i. London, 1898 (3 editions), 
^n. ‘My Indian Friends/ London, 1899; 

Antohiography. A Fragment/ London, 
1801. 

QpjQUir,—' The German Classics &om 
tlffl Pouith to the Nineteenth Century/ Lon- 
ioa 1868; new and enlarged edit, 2 vole. 
Loodon, 188(5. ‘Deutsche Liebe/ 1st edit, 
leipiig; 1867; 13th edit. 1898 (altogether 
18 ,w 0 °copie 8 ); a pirated translation, under 
the title of ‘ Memories/ has had an enor¬ 
mous sale in America; French transl. 1873; 
a new transl. 1900; English transl. (by 
Jifi. Max Muller) London, 1873 ; 4th edit. 
IM. ‘Wilhelm Muller’s Poems^’ edited 
mth introduction and notes, Leipzig, 1868. 
‘ScIiiUer’s Correspondence with Duke Fried- 
{ich Christian of Schleswig Holstein/ edited 
vith introduction and notes, Leipzig, 1876; 
‘S^ai^s Ilistoiy of German Literature/ 
tianslated by Mrs. Oonybenre and edited by 
r. Max Miuler, Oxford, 1886; new edit. 
1891. 

A. collected edition of Max Mullers 
essays, entitled ‘Chips horn, a German 
Workshop,’ was published in fovur volumes 
hetween 1867 and 1876; a new edition 
came out in 1880. ‘ Last Essays ’ appeared 

iu 1901, and a fall collected edition of his 
works 1898-1901. 

[This momoir is based on Max Muller’s Leip- 
nj liectuio>biiok (OoUegieubuck); on Oxfunl 
TJairersity Notices from 18,30 onwards; on ‘Auld 
Lang 8jne,’ vol. i.; on ‘ My Autobiography; ’ 
ou details supplied by Mrs. Max Mullor; and 
on poisoual kiiowledgo. Mrs, Mux ^Miiller 
issned Mix Muller’s Life and Letters in 1903 
(2to1s.)] a. a. M. 

MAXSE, FBEDEEIOK AUGUSTUS 
(18SS-1900), admiral and political writer, 
second son of James Maxes (<2. 186^ of 
Amos Vale, Bristol, by Lady Caroline Fitz- 
hardinge (1803-1886), daughter of Frederick 
Asgastiis, fifth earl of Berkeley, was bom 
in 1833. Sir Henry Berkeley ij^tzhardinge 
Jlaise [q. v,] was his elder brotbei'. He en¬ 
tered the navy, obtained his lieutenant in 
1852, and as naval aide-de-camp to Lord 
Baglan after the battle of the Alma, dis¬ 
played a conspicuous goUautry in carrying 
despatches, which caused his promotion to 
the rank of commander in Decomher 1866. 
He retired from the service in 1867, becoming 


rear-admiral in 1876, and unsuccessfully con* 
tested the borough of Southampton in the 
radical interest at the general election ot 
November 1668. He was also beaten in a 
subsequent contest for Tower Hamlets in 
February 1874; nor did he ever succeed in 
entering parliament. Indeed the curious 
idiosyncrasies which made his character an 
interesting study to his friend Mr. George 
Meredith (see Beaudhamp'e Career) unfitted 
him for modem political life. Tflii liheialism 
was of no school, and on certain questions, 
e.g. woman’s su&age and home rule, he was 
as tenaciously conservative as the highest of 
tories.^ He was an occasional contributor to 
periodical literature, and his articles on the 
conduct of certain of the operations in the 
Crimea, which appeared in the‘NationalHe- 
view’ under the titles ‘AdmiralLordLyons,’ 
‘ My Two Chiefs in the Crimea/ ‘ Lord R&g- 
lan’s Traducers/ and ‘The War Corre¬ 
spondent at Bay/ during the first quarter 
of 1899, constitute a voluahle accession to 
the materials at the disposal of the future 
historian. 

Maxse diedon26 Junel900, He married, 
in 1862, Cecilia, daughter of Colonel Steele, 
W whom he left issue two sons—Major 
Aaderick Ivor Maxse of the Coldstream 
guards, and Mr. L. J. Maxse, editor of the 
‘ Notional Review ’■—and two daughters, the 
younger of whom, Violet, married Lord 
Edward Cecil. 

His separate publications are the foUow- 
ing: 1. ‘The Education of the Agricultural 
Poor, being au Address at a Meeting of the 
Bolley and South Hants Farmers Club,’ 
London, 1868,8vo. 2. ‘ Our PohticalDuty: 
a Lecture,’ London, 1870, 8 vo. 8 . ‘ A Plea 
for Intervention,’ London, 1871,8vo. 4. ‘ The 
Causes of Social Revolt: a Lecture/ Lon¬ 
don, 1872, 8 vo. 6 . ‘ Objections to Woman 
Sufii'age: a Speech ... at the Electoral 
Reform Conference held at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, 17 Nov. 1874.’ 6 . ‘Whether the 
Minority of Electors should be represented 
by aMo]OTity in tbe House of Commons P A 
Lecture upon Eleotoiol Reform/ London, 
1876_, 8 vo. 7. ‘Woman Suffrage: tbe Coun¬ 
terfeit and the True. Reasons for opposing 
both/ London, 1877, 870 ; new edit. 1884. 
8 . 'National Education and its Opponents: 
a Lecture/ London, 1877, 8 vo. 9. ‘The 
French Press and Ireland: two Letters ou 
the Irish Question addressed to “La Jus¬ 
tice,” ’ London, 1888,8vo. 10.' Home Rule: 
an Expostulation/ London, 1889, 8 vo. 11. 
‘Judas! aFoliticM Tract, dedioated to tbe 
Intelligent Porlismenta^ Elector,’ London, 
[1894, 8 vo. For uncoUected aiticles see 
I‘National Review/ August 1806, Septem- 
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ber 1890, May 1897, Janiiavy, February, 
March, April, July 1899, June 1900. 

[Walford’s Couiiby Familios; Q-ont. Maff. 
1864 ii. 407, 1869 i. 671; Ann. Ror. 1855, ii. 
366; Timos, 27 Juno 1000j Hrit. Mus. Cat.; 
Kmglake’s Invasion of the Crimea, 6th odil. iv. 
23.1 

MAXWELL, Sib WILLIAM ED¬ 
WARD (18-46-1897), provernor of the Gold 
Const, wos born in 1816. 

Ills father, Sir VmoR Behboh Maxweil 
( 1817-1893), chief justice of the Straits 
Settlements, bom. at'Cheltenham in January 
1817, was the fourth eon of Peter Benson 
Maxwell of Birdstown, oo. Donegal. He 
was educated at Paris and at Trinity College, 
Dublin, where he graduated B.A. in 1889. 
He entered the Inner Temple on 14 Nov. 
1888, removed to the Middlo Temple on 
16 Nov. 1840, and was called to the bar on 
19 Nov. 1841. He was recorder of Ponang 
from February 1856 lo 1860, and recorder 
of Singapore from 27 July 1860 to 1871. 
From 1807 to 1871 he was chief justice of 
the Straits iSettlements, and in 1883 and 
1881 ha was employed in reorganising the 
judicial tribunals of Egypt. IIo was 
Icniglited at BucMimham l4lace on 80 Jan. 
1866, and died in France at Grasse, in the 
department of Alpes-Maritimes, on 14 Jnn. 
1893. lie married, in July 1843, Francos 
Dorothea, only daughter of Francis Synge 
of Glanmora Castle, oo. Wicklow. Ho 
wos the author of two legal works of some 
importance: 1. ‘An Introduoiion lo the 
Duties of Police Mapp.stratDB in the SoUlo- 
ment of Prince of Wales Island, Singapore, 
and Malacca,’ Penang, 1866, 8 vo. 2. ‘ On 
tlie Interpretation of Statutes,’ London, 
1876, 8 voj 2 nd edit. 1883 (Tmt'n, 18 Jon. 
1893 1 Boasji, Modern Biogv, 1897 ; Fosrau, 
Men at the Bar, 1886; Fosinit, Baronetage 
and Knightage'), 

llis younger son, William Edward, en¬ 
tered Hepton in 1800, and was employed 
from I 860 to 1869 in the supremo court at 
Penang and Singapore. In 1807 he quali¬ 
fied as an advocate at the local bar, and in 
Septomher 1869 he was appointed a police 
magistrate and commissioner of tho court 
of requests at Ponang. In Fohruary 1870 
ho was placed in the samcolllcesin Malacca, 
in August 1871 at Singapore, and in 1873 
in Province Wollosloy. In May 1874 he 
was nominated a temporary judge of tho 
supremo court of Penang. In Septomher 
he was appointed assistant government 
agent for Province Wollosloy, and in No¬ 
vember 1876 ho accompanied, as doputv 
oommissioucr, tho Lariit field force, which 
punished the murderers of James 'V^eeler 


Woodford Birch, the Briti^TrT~~ 
Perak. For his Mrvicea hi wj “ 
m the despatches and received 

resident m Perak and a member of f 
state ooimcil. In 1881 he was o«lM * , 
bar by the Society of the TnT.i.n Temni*” 
in the following year he was oomLsSS 
visit the Australian colonies and * 
tlie Torrens land registration system ^ 
Tokbuns, Sib Ronnm; RiohabdT 
turning to the Straits Settlements he wl 
commissioner of land titles, and irw? 
was gazetted a member of the executive sad 
legislative eonncils. In 1881 he was ^ 
ployed by the foreim office on a missionto 
the west coast of Atchin to obtain the 
release of the survivors of the British shia 
Nisero,who had been in captivity for t™ 
months, lie was successful in his tatk 
received the thanks of government, and mil 
created O.M.G. Fi-om 1884 to Ke Z 
counoilbr at Penang, and in 
1889 British resident nt Selangor. In 1892 
he was nominated colonial secretary of the 
Straits Settlements, and from Sentemh-r 
1893 till January 1896 he was aotini 
governor. In March 1896 lie was nnmivll^ 
governor of the Gold Coast. He found the 
colony on the brink of a war with the 
Ashantis, who made froqiiont slays raids 
ond rofussd to pay ths balance of the war 
indemnity due to the British goyemmant. 
On 17 Jan. 1808 an expedition under Sir 
Francis Scott entered Kumassi without 
rebislnnoo, and made prisoner the Ashanti 
king, I’remni'h. Maxwell, who was nomi- 
niitud K.O.M.G. in 1896, vieited England in 
the BUminor, and addressed large meetings 
nt Liverpool mid Manchester on the future 
of tho Gold Coast and Ashanti, returning 
to tho Gold Const in October. He died at 
sea off Grand Canary on 10 Dec. 1897. In 
1870 he married Lilias, daughter of James 
Aberigh-Maoltay, chaplain m the Indian 
sorvioo. 


[Timos, 16 Dec. 1806; Fall Mall Oasette, 
8 Jan. 1001; Colonial Ofilae Lists; Burke’s 
Poonigo; Bodan-Fovroll’s Downfall of Prempeb, 
1806,] E.1.0. 

MAYNARD, WALTER, pseudonym. 
[Sec Beaui, Thomas Willhet, 1828-1891.] 

MEADE, Sib ROBERT HENRY (1885- 
1808), civil servant, second sou of Richard 
Mendo, third earl of Olanwilliam, and of his 
wife. Lady Elizabeth, daughter of George 
IlorWl, olovonlh carl of Pembroke, was 
born on 16 Duo. 1836, and educated at Eton 
and Exeter Oolloge, Oxford, where he metri- 
cnlated on 7 Doc. 1864 and graduated B.A. 
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• igoO andM.A. in 1800. On 1 Juno 1859 
!“ mtered the foroign office, fla -was des- 
Lched to Syria -with Lord Dufferia’s 
Lcial mission on 31 July 1860, and re- 
toiniDg in September 1861 was selected to 
! jcconipany the prince of Woles in his tour 
i tbiouM Palestine and Eastern Europe in 
I In the autumn of 1862 he accom- 

I „»nied'Earl Russell to Germany in atten- 
; Jaoce upon the queen. On 27 Nov. 1862 
I appointed a groom of the hedcliomhcr 

' the prince of Wales. In 1803 he accom- 
■' Binied Earl Granville abroad with the queen. 

1 ^ In June 1604 Meade became privale 

sectetary to Earl Grant ille as president of 
the council, and was with him till July 
1S66; ho then resumed his work in the 
foreign office. When Lord Granville became, 
OB 10 Dec. 1868, secretary of state for the 
colonies, Meade aocompeniod him as private 
secretary to the eoloniiU office. On 21 May 
1871 Meade was appointed to an assistant 
under-secretaryship of state in the colonial 
office I thencetorward he devoted himself to 
the ordinary and responsible duties of that 
post. He was appouited a royal commis-! 
doner for the Paris exhibition on 22 Jan, 
1677, and a Rritish delegate to the con-' 
ference on Aftican questione at Berlin on' 
24 Oct. 1884 (see Pari. Papers, 0. 4290, 
of 1836, for his conversations with Prince 
Bismarck). In February 1892 he became 
permanent under-secretary for the colonies 
under Lord Knuleford, and subsequently 
sensd under Lord Eipon and Mr. Cham- 
betlain. Latterly his health became indif¬ 
ferent ; he was anxious to retire in 1896, hut 
stayed on at the request of tlie secretory of 
state for a year longor. However, to- 
mrds the end of 1890 he fell and broke his 
leg one evening in entering an omnibue upon 
leaving the office. He never returned to 
bis work. Hl-koalth and the sadden death 
of bis daughter hroko him down completely, 
and he died on 8 Jan. 1898 at an hotel in 
Belfast. He was buried at Taplow, near 
Maidenhead. He become O.B. on 21 March 
1886, K.O.B. in 1894, and G.O.B. in 1897, 
Meade had consideraMe practical common 
sense and much tact, and ho was be¬ 
sides a man of peculiar charm, greatly liked 
by all who knew him. He was one of a 
knot of official liberola who formed a little 
coterie in the service of the crown from 
about 1870 to 1890. 

Meade married, first, on 19 April 1865, 
Lady Maiy Elisabeth, daughter of Henry 
Lascelles, third earl of Harewood; she died 
on 7 Feb. 1866, leaving one daughter, who 
predeceased her father in 1897. Meade 
married, sscondly, on 18 April 1880, Caro¬ 


line Georgiaiin, daughter of Cliarles William 
Grenfell of Taplow Court, Maidenhead; she 
died on 5 March 1881, leaving a son, Charles 
Francis, who survived him. 

[Foreign Office List, 1895; Colonial Office 
List, 18D6; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886; 
Times, 10 Jan. 1808 ; Burke's Peerage, s.v, 

‘ Clan william; ’ personal knowledge.] 0. A. H. 

MELVILL, SiB JAMES COSMO(1792- 
1801), last secretary of the East India Com¬ 
pany, born at Guernsey in 1792, was the 
third son of Philip Melvill (1762-1811), 
afterwards lieutenant-governor of Fendennis 
Oaslle in Cornwall, by his wife, Elizabeth 
Carey (d. 1844), youngest daughter of Peter 
Dohree of Beauregarde, Guernsey. Henry 
Melvill [q. v.] was his elder brother. James 
entered the home service of the East India 
Company in February 1808. He soon dis¬ 
played unusual abilities, and rose by rapid 
steps to the highest permanent position at 
the East India_ House. In 1824 he was 
appointed auditor of Indian acconnus, 
'^lile in this position he gave important 
evidence in ISSO before a parliamentary 
committee vindicating the company’s con¬ 
duct of its China trade from the attack 
of William Huskisson [q. v.J, and again in 
1832 before another committee on Indian 
affairs in regard to the accounts of the 
company (Thobotow, Mist, of British Bm- 
pire in India, 1858, pp. 601, 508). In 
1834 he became financial secretary, and in 
1836 chief secretary, an office which he held 
until the termination of the company's 
existence as a governing body in 1868. 
After his retirement from the service of the 
company he was appointed government 
du'ector of Indian railways, and it is said 
that he was offered appointments of high 
rank in the Indian government, but declined 
them. Melvill was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society on 14 Jan. 1841, and was 
created E.C.B. on 6 Sept. 1863. He died 
at Tandridge Court, near Godstone in Sur¬ 
rey, on 23 July 1861. In March 1816 he 
maixied Hester Jean Frances (d. 10 April 
1864), youngest daughter of William Mar- 
maduke Sellon of Harleedeu in Middlesex. 
By her he had numerous issue. 

[Memoirs of Philip Melvill, 1812; Ann. Beg, 
1881, ii. 409; Gent. Mag, 1861, ii. 334; Boose's 
OoUect. Cornuh. 1890; Loudon Beview, 37 July 
1861; Bell’s British Folks and British India 
Fifty Years Ago, 1891.] E. I. 0. 

MENDS, Sin WILLIAM ROBERT 
(1812-1897), admiral, eldest son of Admiral 
William Bowen Mends (1781-1804), and 
nephew of Sir Robert Mends [q. vj, was 
born ot Plymouth on 27 Feb. 1812, In May 
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1826 he entered the Iloyal Naval College at 
Portsmouth, and on passing out in Decem¬ 
ber 1826 was shortly afterwards appointed 
to the Thetis, a 46-gun irigate, going out to 
the South American station. He was BtUl in 
the Thetis when she was wrecked on Cape 
Frio on 6 Dee. 1830. It was Mends’s watch 
at the time the ship struck, but as the ni^ht 
was dsxk and thick and it was raining 
heavily, he was held guiltless, the blame 
falling entirely on the captain and master. 
Mends was considered to have behaved very 
well in a position extremely dilllcult for one 
BO young and inexperienced, and several of 
the members of the court offered to take 
him with them. After passing his exami¬ 
nation he joined the Actoson in the Medi¬ 
terranean, which in 1832 was at Constanti¬ 
nople when a Hussion army of upwards of 
twenty thousand men was there, consequent 
on the terrible defeat of the Turks by Ibrahim 
Pasha at Honieh. The intervention of the 
western powers demanded the withdrawal ot 
this force, and Mends was deeply interested 
in watching its embarkation, making careful 
notes of their manner and methods of em¬ 
barking the cavalry and guns. Men, horses, 
and guns, with all their stores and baggage, 
were got on board within twelve hours, ond 
Mends treasured up the experience for future 
use. In the summer of 1834 the Actmon 
retiumed to England and was paid off; and 
in January 1836 Mends was appointed to the 
Pique with Captain Henry JohnHous [q.v.] 
In July the ship was sent out to Canada, 
and on the homeward voyage, on 22 Sept., 
struck heavily on a reef off the coast of 
Labrador. After several anxious hours she 
was got off, and, though she was much 
damaged and was lealdng badly, and her 
main and mizon masts were badly sprung, 
lions determined to proceed. Five days 
later her rudder, which had also boon in- 

1 ‘ured, was carried away, and the ship left 
lelpless in a heavy westerly gale. With 
admirable seamanship she was steered for 
several days by moons of a weighted hemp 
cable towed astern and controlled by a spar 
lashed across the ship's stern: it was not till 
6 Oct. that they were able to ship a jury 
rudder; and on the 13th they ancliorod at 
St. IIelou'b after a voyage that has no parallel 
in the annals of the nineteenth centuiy. 
Mends then learnt that he had been pro¬ 
moted to the rank of lieutenant on 11 Aug. 

In December he was sent out to join the 
Vernon at Malta. A year later he wos 
moved into the Caledonia and then to the 
Rodnew, from which, in July 1838, ho went 
to be nag-lieutenant of Sir John Louis, the 
second in command on the station and super¬ 


intendent of Malta dockyard 
with Louis, sometimes afloat but^*l:’‘'^ 
Malta, till July 1843; oftSs 
vember 1843 he was in the Fox i 

Sir Henry Blackwood on the coasUfT^ 
land and in the East Indies tm on 9 
1847, he received the news of his iironinr"”’ 

1848 he was appointed to the VaneZ/ 
in which, a coupre of months laterXS 
the misfortune to lose some of the fliigerH 
hiB left hand, which was carried into a block 
and badly mushed. It was this, more £ 
the loss of tho Angers, whioh caused troubS 
and for years afterwards he suffered ban 
severe attnoks of neuralgia. The Vaneuaid 
went home and was paid off in March 1849 • 
and in July 1860 Mends was appointed to 
the Vengeance, again with Blackwood, vbo 
however, died after a short illness at Pottsl 
mouth on 7 Jan. 1861, and was succeeded 
by Lord Edward Bussell [q. v.] Towards 
tho end of the summer the Vengeance went 
to the Mediterranean, but came home in 
Deoemher 1862, when, on 10 Deo., 
was advonced to post rank in aclmowledg- 
mont of the excellent order the ship was m. 

In October 1863 he was selected by Sir 
Edmund (afterwards Lord) Lyons [q. v.] to 
be his flag-oaptain in the MeditetrMean, if 
Copt aim Symonds, thou in the Arethusa, 
should prefer to remain in the frigate. E 
Symonds should prefer to join Lyons, it 
was understood that Mends should have th 
Arethusa [see Symonds, Sib Thomas Mai- 
THUW OiiABiBs]. Mends accordingly tookthe 
Agamemnon out and joined the fleet intbe 
Sea of Marmora on Christmas Eve, when, as 
previously arranged, he took command of the 
Arothusa. In her he took a particulatly 
brilliant part in the bombardment of Odessa 
on 22 April 1864; ‘ we stood in twice,’Mends 
wrote,' tacked close off the Mole and en¬ 
gaged the works on it in reverse... pouilw 
in a destructive Are as we went about.’ A 
woe promptly recalled by the commande^in- 
chiei; who sooms to have considered that be 
was needlessly risking the ship. 'I expected 
a reprimand when I went on hoard the ad- 
mimJ. to report, hut the enthusiasm of tbs 
fleet and the choors given to us os we passed 
along the liuosmolliAed the ohief, andlwas 
sim]3y told not to go in again.’ The French 
officers who had witnessed the manoauyie 
called on Mends to compliment him on it; 
and many years ofLorwards a Frenoh ■writer 
in the ‘llevue des Deux Mondes’ referred 
to it as a brilliant tour de force, In June 
Lyons and Symonds had found thattheydid 
not get on well together, and it was proposed 
to Mouds to re-exchange into tho Agamem- 



whiet ho did. From that time Ms 
Sidttttlity is lost in that of the admiral, 
^pt that, as chief of Lyons’s staff; he had 
the aireotion of many points of detail on 
much donended. By far the most im- 


~hieh much depended. By far the most im- 
pottant of these -were the emharhation of the 
^ps at Varna and the subsequent landing 
of them in the Crimea on li Se^t. The 
ffholB thing was admirably done -without a 
hitch and without loss j and though, to the 
^ild at large, it appeai-ed to be done by 
Lyons, Lyons himseli and the navy fully re- 
eo^ed that the credit belonged to Mends. 

% February 1866 Lyons moved his flag 
to the Eoyal Albert, Mends accompanying 
him. In all the operations of the year he 
htd'his full share; he was nominated a O.B. 
on 6 July; and in December was ordered to 
take the ship to Malta, the admiral lemain- 
iBg in the Black Sea with his flag in the 
Oiradoc. While crossing the Sea of Mar¬ 
mora the stern-gland—the metal hearing of 
the Borew-shaft as it passes through the : 
sfem-post—gave way, and an alarming rush ' 
of-water followed. During the next day the 
ehip pursued her voyage, the endues pump¬ 
ing the water out; but on S8 Dec. Mends 
decided that it was neceesory to beach the 
ohip, which was cleverly done in Port 
Ntoolo, in the island of Zoa. There a coffer¬ 
dam washuilt inside round the hole, and, the 
ship’s safety being thus secured, she pro- 
ceeasd to Malta under sail, and arrived i 
there on 7 Jon. 1866. Mends continued in ^ 
command of the Boyol Albert till March | 
1867, when ha was axipointed to the Hast- < 
ings, guaidship in the Merseyj from which, 
four years later, he was appointed depu^- 
controUer-geneial of the coast-guard at the 
admiralty. lie held this office for about a 
jaar, and hiMay 1862 was appointed director 
of transports, with the duty of organising 
and administering the transport department 
of the admiralty. Here he remained for 
more than twenty yeoie, during which period 
there wore several exceptionifl colls on his 
office, which were answered in a maimer that 
testified to the thorough working order in 
whioh things were kept. On 1 Jan. 1869 he 
hecauiB a rear-admiral, on 20 May 1871 a 
E.O.B., vice-admiral on 1 Jan. 1874, admiral 
on 16 June 1679, and on 24 Nov. 1882 was 
nominated a 0.C.B., with especial reference 
to hie work in connection with the expedi¬ 
tion to Egypt. 

In February 1883 he retired and settled 
down at Alverstoke, within easy distance of 
his many old friends at Portsmouth. lleTO 
he lived peacefully for the next twelve years. 
In July 1804 his wife died after an illness of 
days, and the blow ‘ practically killed him,’ 


though he survived for three years. He died 
on 26 June 1897, the day of the great naval 
review in commemoration of tlie queen’s 
i diamond jubilee. Mends married, at Malta 
in December 1837, Malita, daughter of Dr, 
Stilon, a Neapolitan by hii'th, who had served 
as a medical officer in the French army at 
Maida, and been eent as a prisoner to Eng¬ 
land, where he married, entered the navy, 
and some years later settled in private 
practice at Malta, The ‘Life’ of Mends 
(1899) whioh was written by his son, Bowen 
otilon Mends, formerly a surgeon in the 
navy, is largely made up of extracts from 
Mends’s letters and journals. It has thus a 
considerable historical value, especially as 
to the Bussian war, being the strictly syn¬ 
chronous opinions of a man who, from his 
official position and Ms personal relations 
with Six Edmund (afterwards Lord) Lyons, 
had very good opportunities of knowing what 
was bemg done or not done; at the same 
time the factor of Lyons's personality is to 
be allowed for, 

[The Life by bis sou, above mentioned (-with 
portraits); Eardloy -WilmDt’s Life of Lord 
Lyons.] J, K. L. 

MEEOIER, HONOR^! (1840-1894), 
premier of Quebec, was born on 15 Got. 
1840 at Bte.-Athanase in Lower Canada, 
■where hie father had been an early settler. 
Educated at the Jesuit College, Montreal, 
he entered the office of Messrs. Laframboiee 
& Papineau and began the study of law in 
I860, In 1862 he abandoned law for a time 
and undertook the editoiship of ‘ Le Courier’ 
to support the Macdonald-Sicotte ministry. 
He took an active part in founding the parti 
national of that time, and vigorously op¬ 
posed confederation. When it seemed in¬ 
evitable he flnished his course in law and 
was called to the Mou-treol hex in 1867. 
Practising first at Ste.-Ilyacinthe, and later 
in Montreal, he attained a fair standing in 
his profession. 

Mercier was elected to the House of Ooni- 
nions in 1872 as opposition member for 
Bouville in the province of Quebec. He 
was not a candidate at tbe following elec¬ 
tions, and, being nnenccessful in the cam¬ 
paign of 1878, retired from dominion politics. 


ral to Mercier, who accepted the office and 
held it till the cabinet resigned in October 
1870. Mr. Joly retired from the leadership 
in 1883, whereupon Mercier became liberal 
loader in the local house, his constituency 
being StB.-Hyaointhe. Seeing that his party 
oould not mokehead against the ecclesiastical 
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and conservative power, he formed an alli¬ 
ance with the ultromontanes who were then 
rising into power. He recurred also to his 
project of a so-called national, a party 
Freuch-Cauadian in race and catholic in reli¬ 
gion, but open equally to liberals _and_ con¬ 
servatives. The year 1886 gave him his op¬ 
portunity, because the north-west rebellion 
then brolie out and the o.veculion of Louis 
Riel [q. v.] followed. Mercier turned to 
political account 1 he Ri'onch-Oanadian racial 
sympathies for the half-breed loader and, 
forming a combination with (Sir) Charles 
Alpliouso Polletior, a well-known conserva¬ 
tive, swept the constituencies iu the elections 
of 1886, and became premier of the province 
on 20 Jan. 1887. Ho continued in that office 
for five years. Among his useful measures 
may bo ranked the consolidation of the loc^ 
statutes and the establishment of an agri¬ 
cultural department. 

On 21 Oct. 1887 ha called a conference of 
the premiers of the several provinces at 
Quebec to discuss ameudmonts to the con¬ 
stitution. His endeavours to extend the 
boundaries of the i)rovince to Hudson’s Bay 
wore carried to a snccossfal issite after his 
death—iu 1896. 

His financial measures took a wide range, 
lie failed to convert part of the local debt, 
which then amounted (o tho gross sum of 
1^19,600,000, by substituting four in tho 
place of tlio subscription rate of five per 
cent, interest, Ho laid increased taxation 
on commercial transactions, persons, and 
corporations, and his measures for thefuirpose 
wore confirmed. In 1888 he launched in 
Paris a loan for jfS,600,000 at four por cont., 
and another in 1891 fbr ^4,000,000 at the 
same rat o. He was onthusiastioally received 
in Franco in April 1891, and was dcooratod 
with the legion of honour. Passing thouco 
to Romo, the grand cross of Gregory tho 
Great was bestowed on him for his services 
to the church. The king of the Belgians 
made him commander of tho order of Leo¬ 
pold I. 

AVliilo he increased taxation and accumu¬ 
lated debt, his distributions to railways, 
colonisation purposes, public buildings, and 
improvements were liberal. But after tho 
elections of 1800, when Moroier was again 
returned to power by a large majority, a 
spending fever seems to have tolien hold of 


Mercier and many of his party. Then began 
what is called ‘ la danse dea millions,’ It 
proceeded apace till the crash came at the 
end of 1891, 

Mercier never enjoyed the confidence 
of the episcopate and secular clergy. But, 
overhearing uU. opposition iu the provinoiol 
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contest, he resolved to attack tbT^^j;^ 
tive party of the dominion, and eStlS, 
warndy into the election to the dom^" 
parliament of 1891, made a serioM chw“4 
in the Quebec delegation to Ottawa 
this he nocessai-ily alienated manv of bs 
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merivale, CHARLES (1808-1893),! 
historian and dean of Ely, second son ofi 
John Herman Merivale [^. v.] by Louisa ^ 
Heath, daughter of Henry Josroh Thomas | 
Drury [q- v.], was born at No. 14. East! 
Street, lied Lion Square, London, on 8 March 
IW. Ks father being a Unitarian and his 
jnother a church woman, he was brought up 
without any very deiinite dogmatic instruc¬ 
tion, but in an atmosphere of sober practical 
piety. He was carefully taught by his 
mother, and took kindly to learning, espe- 
ciaiiy to Homan history, which, with hie 
brother Herman, he converted into a sort 
of game which they played with their hoops 
in Queen Square. lie also attended for a 
short time a private day school kept by one 
Dr. Lloyd, ot No. 1 Keppel Street, Blooms¬ 
bury, and was afterwards grounded in Cheek 
by his father. In January 1818 he was 
entered at Harrow, where he was contempo¬ 
rary with Charles "VVordsworth [q.v.l (after¬ 
wards Bishop of St. Andrews), Hichord 
Ohenevk Trench (b. v.] (afterwards Arch¬ 
bishop of Dublin), and Henry Edward 
(afterwards Cardinal) Manning [q. v.l There 
he wrote an immense quantity of Latin 
verse, committed to memory the Eclogues 
and Georgies of Virgil, the whole of Ca¬ 
tullus and Juvenal, and the greater part of 
Lucan, For relaxation he read Southey's 
‘ History of Brazil,’ an achiovoment which 
gave him courage to attack Mill’s ' History 
of British India,’ when it afterwards became 
bis duty to do so. He also passed mustor 
in the crickut field, and in 1824 played in 
the match against Eton. An Indian writer- 
ship being on’ered, he was removed in that 
year to Haileybury College, where he took 
prizes in classics and Persian, and was first 
in the clnss list when a casual perusal of 
Gibbon’s ‘ AutobioOTaphy ’ awolcened con¬ 
flicting interests. His bent wae at once 
fixed for tbe life of a student, tbe prospect 
of an Indian career became manifestly odious 
to him, and his father conseuted to transfer 
him to Cambridge. The wiitership which 
he should have taken was given to John 
Laird Muir Lawi'once fq. v.] 

At Cambridge, acoordiugly, intbo autumn 
of 1826, Merivale matriculated, being entered 
at St. John’s College, He graduated B.A. 
(senior optimo and fourth classic) in 1830, 
having in the preceding year gained the 
Browne medals for Latin verse, and pro¬ 
ceeded M. A, in 1833 and B.D. in 1840. He 
also rowed for the university in the first 
contest with Oxford at Henley in 1829. and 
in the following summer accomplished the 
feat of walking from Cambridge to London 
m one day. In his early graduate days he 


belonged to the coterie of so-called ‘Apostles,’ 
whose symposia are celebrated by Tennyson 
in ‘ In Memoriam ’ (Ixxxvi), and to a 
smaller society called the ' HermathenEB.’ 
Among his especial ftiends were Henry 
Alford [q. v.] (afterwards Dean of Canter¬ 
bury), William Hepworth Thoimjson [q^.] 
(afterwards Master of Trinity), Joseph Wil¬ 
liams Blakesley [q. v.] (afterwards Dean of 
lincolu), .Tames Spedding [q. v.], and John 
Mitchell Ecmble [q. v.], the son of the actor. 
He was at this time a liberal in politics, and 
interest in the impending Bel^an revolution 
drew him to the Netherlands in the summer 
of 1831, On his retm'n to England he tri¬ 
fled with Anglo-Saxon, Saiiit-Simomanism, 
and Freemaaoniy, but on his election to a 
fellowship in 1833 took holy orders and 
settled down to historical work, In the 
reaction which followed the Parliamentary 
Beform Act of 1832 he went over to the 
conservative party, to which he Ihereafter 
steadfastly adhered; but the high toryism 
of St. John’s College proved imcongenial, 
and he was reconciled to continued resi¬ 
dence there only by his failure in 1836 to 
obtain the chair of classics at King’s College, 
London, and subsequent disappoiulmenls. 
Meanwhile he studied German, travelled in 
Bavaria and Austria (1886), and felt a 
growing interest in Homan history. Though 
by no means an enthusiastic, he was a con¬ 
scientious and elficient, tutor, and in 1836 
and the following year was one of the 
examiners for the classical tripos. His 
ecclesiastical views were of the moderate 
type, and the four sermons which he de- 
hvered as select preacher to the university 
in November 1838 were warmly commended 
by Whewell, and led to his appointment in 
the following year as select jireacher at 
Whitehall, As a scholar he was more of a 
Latinist than a Grecian, and little short ot 
a devotee to Latin verse composition. Ha 
had no speculative interests, and though he 
had studied political economy under Mullhus 
at Haileybury, he entertained no respect 
for that science, and remained throughont 
life a convinced protectionist. Nevertheless, 
in matters academic he was a moderate 
reformer, and helped to establish the law, 
moral science, and physics triposes, which, 
however, he afterwards (shazaoterised as 
‘ sickly growths.’ lie was naturally inclined 
to a recluse life, and, even when fairly 
absorbed in the study of Homan history, 
was satisfied with a single hiief visit to 
Home in the autumn of 1846. The leisure 
necessary for his historical work he secured 
Iw accepting in 1848 theiectoiy of Lawford, 
Essex, with which he tinited the chaploincy 
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to the speaker (John Evelyn Doniaon) of 
the II 0 UB 6 of Ooinmone from February 1863 
until his preferment in November 1809 to 
the deanery of Ely. He was llulsean 
lecturer in 1802, was reappomtod_ select 
preacher at Whitehall in I 80 I, and in that 
and the following year delivered the Boyle 
lectures. In 1862 and 1871 he examined 
for the Indian civil service. In 1866 he 
received the honorary degree of B.O.L. &om 
the university of Oxford. 

Merivale made no figure in convocation, 
and after allowing himself to be added to 
the committee for the revision of the autho¬ 
rised version of the New Testament in 
February 1871, withdraw from it in the fol¬ 
lowing October. He identified himself with 
no ecclesiastical party, abhorred polemics, 
and os a preacher was solid and ;|udicious 
rather than eloquent. Though inclined to 
comprehension as the only means of avert¬ 
ing the disruption of the church, ho approved 
the Public AVorship Bogulation Act of 1871. 
His later years were spent in almost entire 
seclusion at Ely, where he enlarged the school 
and partially restored the cathedral. He 
also organised the commemoration in 1873 
of the louudation of Ely Minster, of which 
ho published an account, entitled ‘ Wt. Ethel- 
dreda Festival; Summary of Proceedings, 
with Sermons and Addresses at the Bissux- 
tenary Festival of St. Etheldreda at Ely, 
October 1873,’ Ely, 1874, 4to. On 17 Fob. 
1892 he had a slight attack of paralysis; a 
second, towards the close of November 1893, 
wos followed by his death on 27 Deo. llis 
remains were interred in Elv cemetery, his 
monument with epitaph by Dr. Butler, mas¬ 
ter of Trinity, was placed in Ely Cathedral. 
He married, on 2 July 18C0, Judith Mary 
Sophia, youngest duughtor of George Frovo 
of Lincoln’s Inn and Twyford Houao,Bi 8 hop’s 
Stortford, by whom ho loft issue. 

Merivale contributed the version of ‘ Der 
Kompf mit dem Drachen’ to his father’s 
translation of the minor poems of Schiller 
(1844); but thonoeforth his German studies 
wore subordinate to his liistoricol work. He 
was collaborating on a ‘ History of Rome,’ 
projected by tho Society for the Dilfusion 
of Useful Knowledge, when the fortunate 
failure of the enterprise set him free to re¬ 
cast and continue the work independently 
and with other publishers. Such was the 
origin of his ’ History of the Romans under 
the Empire,’ London, 1860-64,7 yols. 8 vo; 
new odit. 1866, 8 vole. The sterling merits 
of this work, which embraces tho period 
from tho rise of tho Gracchi to tho death of 
Marcus Aurelius, thus forming a prelude to 
Gibbon’s 'Dooliuo and Fall,’ are uncontested. 


while Its recognised blemish, neglect o 7 ^ 
graphical sources, was hardly tS be avniL 
m the circumstances in which it was 
The vogue of the first three voW 
such aa to induce him to issue a popZ 
epitome of them in one volume enhfu 

4he Fall of the Homan RepiS:T£ 
Ilistorjr of the last Century ofthe Commot 
wealth,’ London, 1863, 8 voi 6 th edit. 186S 
He also edited as parerga < 0 . SaUustiiOnsui 
Oatilma et Jugurtha,’ London, 1852 8 in 
and ‘An Account of the Life and Letter^ 
of Cicero, translated from the Germiui nf 
Bernhard Rudolf Abeken,’ London^Sl 
12mo, and in 1867 contributed the article on 
Niebuhr to the ‘ Enoyclopsedia Britannlca.’ 
About the same time he formed a 
with the ‘ Saturday Review,’which lastedfor 
some years. His ‘ Boyle Lectures’— 1 . ‘ The 
Conversion of the Roman Empire,’ and 
2 . ‘ Tho Conversion of the Northern Nations’ 
—appeared in 1864 and 1860 respectively 
(London, 8 vo). More definitely apologetic 
was his lecture for tho Christian Evidence So¬ 
ciety, entitled ‘ The Contrast between Pagan 
and Christian Society,’ London, 1872, 8to. 
Ills ‘ General History of Rome from the 
F’oundatioii of the City to the Fall of 
Augustulus,’ London, 1876, 8 vo, is a con¬ 
venient epitome of a vast subject: an abridg¬ 
ment by C. Pullor appeared m 1877. 'The 
Roman Triiimviriilos^ (Epochs of Ancient 
History Wor.), London, 1876,8vo; 'St.Paul 
at Home’ (S.P. O.K.), London, 1877,8vo| 
‘ The Conversion of tho Continental Teutons 


(S. P. 0. If.), London, 1878,8vo; and ‘ Four 
Locturoe on some Epochs of Early Church 
Histoij delivered in Ely Cathedral,’London, 

, 1870, bvo, complete the tale of his historical 
and apologetic writings, 

Merivale’a prize poems are printed in ‘ Pro- 
lusioneB Academicie,’ Cambridge, 1828, iii. 
27,36. His ' Koatsii Hyperioms Libri Tres. 
Latine reddidit 0. Merivale,’ Loudon, 1863, 
8 vo; 2 nd odit,, with a collection of minor 
pieces from ‘Arundinee Oami’ in 1882, 
ovinccs the assiduity with which in after life 
he cultivated hie unusual gift for Latin verse. 
His ‘Ilomor’s Iliad in English Rhymed 
Verse,’ London, 1869, 8 vo, did not add to 
his reputation. Ilia university sermons, ‘The 
Church of England a faithful Witness of 
Christ, not destroying tho Law, but fulfill¬ 
ing it,’ appeared at Cambridge in 1839,8yo, 
and were followed by ‘ Sermons preached in 
the Chapel Royal at Whitehall,’ Cambridge, 
1841, 8 vo. Ho also published three separate 
discourses, besides a pamphlet entitled ‘ Open 
Fellowsliips; a Pica for submitting Oollegs 
FoUowsliips to University Competitionand 
a memoir of his brother, Herman Merivale, 
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OB. reprinted from tlie ‘ Transactions’ of 
the iOevonsHre Association for the advance¬ 
ment of Science, Literature, and Art, 1884, 
3 ^ 0 . nis ‘ Autobiography,’ a fragment reach- 
las no further than his ordination, was edited 
flith his epistolary remains by his daughter, 
Judith AnneMerivale, for private circulation, 
la 1898 and published in 1899, London, 8vo. 

fAutobiography and Letters above mentioned; 
Tennyson's Life, i. 47; Ohirles Wordsworths 
AttoMf of my Sirly Life, p 68; Goulbnm's 
life of Dean "Bnrgon, ii. 139 ; Life and Letters 
of Dean Alford; Gent. Mag. 1860, 11 . 423; Ann. 
Beg. 1863 ii. 368, 1869 ii. 276; Times, 28 Dec, 
1393, Guardian, 10 Jan. 1894, 22 Kov. 1899; 
Athemenm, 30 Dec, 1893,17 Sept. 1898; Aca¬ 
demy, 21 Oct, 1890.3 

metford, WILLIAM ELLIS (1824- 

a , inventor, born on 4 Oot. 1824, was , 
derson of William Motford, a phjisi- i 
cian, of Flook House, Taunton, by his wife, 
JI. E. Anderdon. Ha was educated at 
Sherborne aohool_ between 1838 and 1841, 
and was npprentioed to W. M. Peniston, 
resident engineer under Isamhard Kingdom 
Brunei [q. v.], on the Bristol and Exeter 
railway. From 1840 to 1860 he was em¬ 
ployed on the Wilts, Soinerael, and Wey¬ 
mouth railway. After 1860 he worked for 
Thomas Evans Blackwell in connection 
with Bohames for developing the traffic of 
Bristol, and subsequently ooted for a short 
time under Peniston as engineer on the 
Wycombe railway, residing at Bourne End. 
During this period he designed an improved 
theoddite with a travelling stage and a 
curved arm upholding the transit axis, and 
also invented a very good form of level (cf. 
Jmatial of ImtituUon of Oivil Engineers, 
February 1866). 

In March 1866 Metford was elected an 
associate of the Institution of Oivil Engineers, 
and early in 1867 he obtained an important 
appointment on the East India Railway 
under (Sir) Alexander Rendel. He arrived 
at Monghyr on 18 May to find that the 
mutiny had just broken out. With the aid 
of the railway staff he took a leading part 
in organising the defence of the town. His 
oeaseless exertions largely contributed to the 
safety of the garrison, but they permanently 
impaired his health, and within a year he 
found himself obliged to abandon his engage¬ 
ment and return to England. 

Metford’s interest in rifle shooting began 
in boyhood, his father having ostabushsa a 
rifle club with a range in the fields near 
Kook House, and he gave constant atten¬ 
tion to it in the intervals of his engineering 
studies. Late in 1862 or early in 1868 he 
Buggested a hollow-based bullet for the En¬ 


field rifle, expanding without a plug. It 
was brought out with the assistance of 
Pritchett, who was awarded l,(XyV. by 
government for the invention on its adop¬ 
tion by the small-arms committee. In 18 )i 
Metford investigated the disturbance of tbe 
barrel by tbo shock of the e\plo&ion, which 
affects the line of flight of the bullet, a diili- 
eulty which had led to much misunder¬ 
standing. In 1667 the select committee found 
his form of explosive rifle bullet the best 
of those enhmitted to them, and in 1868 it 
was adopted by government. In March 
1869, however, it was declared obsolete in 
accordance with the reaolntion of the St. 
Petersburg convention against the employ¬ 
ment of Buch missiles in warfare. Metford's 
chief distinction in rifle progress, however, 
is that he was the pioneer of the substitution 
of very shallow grooving end a hardened 
cylindrical bullet expanding into it, for deep 
grooving and bullets of soft lead. In 1865 
his first match rifle appeared, having five 
shallow grooves and snooting a hardened 
bullet of special desim (Patent No. 2488). 
In 1870 he embarked seriously on tho pro¬ 
duction of a breechloading rifle, paying the 
closest attention to every detail of the 
barrel and cartridge. Bel'ore long his first 
experimental breechloading rifles appeared, 
and at Wimbledon in 1871 two of them were 
used, with one of which the principal prize 
for military breechloading rifles was won by 
Sir Henry St. John Halford [q. v. Suppl.J, 
whose acquaintance he had marie in 1862 at 
the Wimbledon meeting, and who hence¬ 
forth was his friend and assistant in his 
experiments. From 1877 the record of the 
Metford rifle was an unbroken succession of 
triumphs. Between that date and 1891 it 
failed only four times to win the Duke of 
Oambridge’e prize, while it took a prepon¬ 
derating share of other prizes. 

The advance in milituy small aims 
abroad, and especially the increased rapidity 
of loading, caused the appointment of a 
committee in February 1883 to deal with 
the question. Motford designed for them 
the mitail of the ’42 bore for the rifle pro¬ 
visionally issued for trial early in 1887, and 
on the adoption of the ‘303 magazine rifle, 
known as the Lee-Enfleld, he gave much 
assietaucB in designing the barrel, chamber, 
and cartridge. 

In 1888 the war-office committee on email 
arms selected os the pattern for British use 
a rifle which combined the Metford bore 
with tiie holt-aotion and detachable magazine 
invented by the American, James P. Lee. 
This arm, known as tho Lee-Metford rifle, 
was long in use. 
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In 1892 Metford'a healtli finally firolta 
down, and liencefortli he wos preoludod from 
active work, He died at hia house at Hedland, 
Bristol, on 14. Oot. 1899. About 1866 ho 
married a daughter of Dr. Wollis of Bristol. 

[Privately printed memoir of W. B. Metford 
(•with portrait). This memoir appoared in au 
abbreviated form in the Proceedings of tlio In¬ 
stitution of Civil Engineers, 1800, vol. cxl.l 

E. I. 0. 

MIDDLETON, JOHN HENEY (1846- 
1896), archooologist, architect, profei^or of 
line art, and museum director, horn at York 
on 6 Oot. 1846, was the only surviving child 
of .Tohii Middleton, architect, of York, and 
Maria Margaret, his wife, daughter of James 
Pigott Pritchett [q. v.], architect, of York, 
and his first wife, Peggy Maria Terry. As 
a child he was token by his parents to Italy, 
where he acquired a love of that country 
and its language, which lasted throughout 
his life. On their return his parents settled 
at Oheltcnham, where hia father practised as 
an architect, and where Middleton himself 
was educated, first at the juvenile proprietor 
school, and afterwards at Cheltenham Col¬ 
lege. In 1866 ho was iiiatrioulatod at 
Exeter College, Oxford. Middleton, though 
far from being an ocoentrio reoluse, or of as 
weakly a constitiUiou as his appuarauoo 
seemed to denote, displayed from Ins youth 
an acutely nervous and fastidious tempera¬ 
ment, liable to strong omotions and to duep 
depression. This was accentuated in 1866 
by the shook caused by the sudden death of 
a close friend at ().xford, whioh brought on 
a Bovero and painful illness, which cunfined 
him to his room for five or six years; hence 
he did not graduate in the ordinary oourso. 
During this period, however, by assiduons 
reading and study he laid tho fouudatirms of 
that reniarkablo, painstoliing, and aconrato 
knowledge of art and arohmology, for whioh 
lie was afterwards so highly distinguished. 
On his recovery he started off on a sories of 
travels of an arduous and advonturoue 
nature. lie visited Amorioa, crossing it to 
8 alt Lako City and tho Eocky Mountains, 
and doacendiug into Moxico. He travelled 
in (Irooce, Asia Minor, Egy^it, and North 
A-frica. Ho undertook a special journey to 
Ppz in Moroooo to study tho philosojjhy of 
Plato as taught thoro, and in the disguise 
of a ])ilgrim offoclod admission into the 
Groat Mosque, wliioh no unholiover had 
previously succeeded in doing, and also 
was presented to tho sultan as one of tho 
fiiithuil. On his return ho adopted the 
profession of an architect, studied for a 
time in the office of Sir George Gilhei’t Soott 
[q, V.], and booamo a partner in his father’s 


business at Storey’s Gate TOilTl-' 

The profession was, however, never 
to him, and after his father’s suSlw 
m February 1886 he placed thehusineS 

^omughworkmg order, and dispesed^^^ 

Middleton had never eoased to Dimim i,- 
favourite studios of art and arehiadogj ^ 

even wont through a course in the M 

of the Eoval AoaSomy Hia extensivs aS 
accurate inowledge became well kno^ 

and brought himmany friends.amongoC; 

Wdliam Morns [q. v. Sunnl.l wi+TT 
Middleton travelled in Iceland. In 
1879 he was eleoted a fellow of the sieieS 
^tiquories, and was a Sequent contribntM 
to their ‘ Proceedings’ and their publications- 
he was elMted a vioe-preBident of the aocietv 
m 189-1. Ho was also a considerable eoutribo. 
tor to tho ‘Enoyolopmdia Britannioa'( 9 tli 

edition), ns well as to many weekly and other 
periodicals. He made a apeoial study of 
the antiquities of Home, and in 1886 pub¬ 
lished those as ‘ Ancient Rome,’ a revised 
edition of whioh appeared in 1888. hi 
1892 he followed this with another work 
‘Eomains of Anoiant Rome.’ In these 
works Middleton was the pioneer of the 
serious and aciemtiflo study of Roman anti¬ 
quities, and his work, if it kes been to a 
groat extent supplement od, has not as yet 
been suprosoded. In 1880 bo was elected 
Slade profobsor of fine art at Cambridge, 
and given tlio Jioiiorary degree of M.A at 
Cambridge in 1886, and at Oxford in 1887, 
followed by tlioso of LiU.D. at Cambridge 
in 1802, and D.C.L. at Oxford in 1894; be 
was also lioiumrod with a doctor’s degree 
at tho university of Bologna. He -was 
twice ro-eloclod to the professorediip. In 
1888 ho was elected a fellow of Eng's 
Collego, Cambridge. In 1889 he was ap¬ 
pointed to be director of the Fitzmlliam 
Musuimi at Cambridgo, a post which offered 
him opportuiiitioB for a further display of 
his knowledge in' Engraved Q oms of OiassiBal 
Times’ (1891), * Illuminated MSS. of Clas¬ 
sical and Medimvul Times' (1892), and a 
catalogue of ‘The Lo-wis Collection of 
Gems’^ (1892). Middlotou was also ap¬ 
pointed a loclurer at the Royal Academy m 
London. In 1892 ho was selected to fill tho 
important post of art director of the South 
IConsington Museum, a department then 
sadly in need of reform and reorganisation. 
Several reforms of great importance were at 
once initiated and carried out by Middleton 
at South Kensington. Unfortunately the 
strain of difficult and uncongenial depart¬ 
mental work brought on threatenings 01 the 
disease firom which he had suffered in his 
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early youth, and for which he had fi'e^uently 
to ha.'TO recourse to opiates. An accidental 
overdose of morohia cut short his life at 
the Eesidences, South Kensington Museum, 
on 10 June 1896. Ilis body was cremated 
jt "Wohing, and the remains interred at 
Brookwood cemetery, Middleton married, 
in December 1892, Bella, second daughter 
of William J. Stillman, American corre- 
mondent of the ‘ Times ’ at Eome, by whom 
Ja left one child. 

[Private information,] L. 0. 

MILLAIS, Sib JOHN EVEBHTT 
(1829 -1806), painter of history, genre, 
landacape, and portraits, and president of 
the Eqyal Academy, born at Southampton 
on 8 June 1829, was the youngest son of 
John William Millais, who belonged to an 
old If ormon family settled in J ersey for many 
eanerations, and Emily M^, daughter of 
John Evamy, and the widow of Enoch 
Hodgkinson, by whom she had two sons. 
The father (who died in 1870) was noted 
in the island of Jersey for his good looks 
and charming manners. He was also a good 
musician and a fair artist, and held a com¬ 
mission in the Jersey militia. _ Ho arrested 
Oxford who shot at the queen in 1810. The 
Millaises lived at LeQuaihouse, just outside 
St. Ileliers, before they removed to Southamp¬ 
ton, wWe Sir John and his elder brother 
William Henry (also an artist, and the 
author of 'The Game Birds of England’) 
were bora. The family returned to Jersey 
soon after Millais’s birth, and there he de¬ 
veloped a taste for natural history and 
sketching. A frame containing drawings 
done when only seven years old was ex¬ 
hibited at the Royal Academy in the winter 
of 1898. He drew a portrait of his ma¬ 
ternal grandfather, John Evamy, fishing, 
when he was eight years old, and another 
of his father wlion ho was eleven. He 
was sent to school, but showed no inclination 
for study, and was expelled for biting bis 
master’s band. Among the friends of the 
Millaises at Jersey were the family of the 
Lemprieres, one of whom (afterwards General 
Lempriere), the grandson of Philip Raoul 
Lempriere, Seigneur of Rosolle Manor, was 
the model for the Huguenot in Millais’s 
famous picture of that name. In 1836 the 
family removed to Hinan in Brittany, where 
the child delighted tho French military 
officers by bis sketches. One of the colonel 
smoking a cigar, and another of the ‘ tambour 
major’ are specially mentioned in his bio¬ 
graphy by his son. In 1887 the family once 
more returned to Jersey, where John received 
his first instruction in art from a Mr, Bessel, 


the best drswing^master in the island, who 
soon confessed that he could not teach his 
pupil anything more, and in 1888 he came to 
London with an introduction to Sir Martin 
Archer Shee [q, v.], the president of the 
Royal Academy. On the way he sketched 
Mr. (afteiwards Sir Joseph) Paxton [q. v.] 
asleep in the coach. Sir Martin told his 
parents that it was their plain duty to fit 
their son for the vocation for which nature 
had evidently intended him, and in the 
winter of 1838-9 he was sent to the wdl- 
known school of Henry Sees [q. v.] in 
Bloomsbury, In tbe same year he obtained 
a silver medal from the Society of Arts, 
and in 1840 becamo a student at the Royal 
Academy, Here he carried ofi’ every prize. 
His first picture in oils was ‘Oupid crowned 
with Flowers,’ painted in 1841. In 1843 
he gained the first silver medal for drawing 
&om the antique, and when seventeen the 
gold modal for an oil painting, ‘ The Young 
Men of Benjamin seizmg then Brides,’ 
Millais still retained ms disinclination for 
ordinary studies, and received all his educa¬ 
tion (except in art) from his mother, who 
read to mm continually. He wore his 
boyish costume of gouifred tunic and wide 
fnUmg collar till long past the usual age, 
and for this reason was called ‘ the ohifi ’ 
by his fellow-students at the academy—-a 
name which stuck to Mm long afterwards. 
He was tall and slim, high-spirited and 
independent, though very deucate. He was 
fond of cricket and of fishing, and made 
many friends. Aa early as 1840 he was 
oekea to breakfast by Samuel Rogers, and 
met "Wordsworth, and in 1846 he stayed 
with Ms half-brothei^ Henry Hodgkinson, 
at Oxford, and was introduced to Wyatt, 
the dealer in art, at whose house he fre¬ 
quently stayed as a guest during the next 
three years. On a window in the room he 
occupied he painted in oils ‘ The Queen 
of Beauty’ and ‘The Victorious Knight,’ 
Wyatt bought Ms picture of ‘ Oymon and 
IpMgenia’ ^ow belonging to Mr. Standen), 
painted in 1847 for ^e Royal Academy, 
but not exhibited. To 1849 belongs a por¬ 
trait by MiUois (exhibited in 1860) or Wyatt 
and Ms grandchild. Other acmiaintances 
made at Oxford were Mr. and Mrs. Combe 
of the Clarendon Press, with whom he be¬ 
came intimate, and Mr. Druiy of Shotover 
Park. He earned money also, and from tbe 
age of sixteen defrayed the neater part of 
tho household expenses in Gower Street, 
where he lived wiui his family. In 1846 he 
was engaged to paint small pictures and back- 
grounUB for a dealer named Ralph Thomas 
for 1001. a year. He recorded his delight 
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at I'eoemng bis first cheque (still preserved) 
W endorsing it with a drawing of himself. 
They fell out, and Millais threw his palette 
at Thomas, and so ended the connection for 
a while, hut it was afterwards renewed 
(though not for long) at an inorenaod salary 
of 160/. a year. 

In 18-16 Millais exhibited at the Royal 
Academy for the first time. The su^ect of 
his picture was ‘ Pizarro seizing the Inca of 
Peru.’ This was followed m 1847 by 
‘Elgiva seized by the Soldiers of Odo.’ 
John (known as Lester) Wallaclc, the actor 
[soe under WALLiOE, jAitBS WiiiiiAM, ad 
^.], who married Millais’s sister, sat for 
Pizarro. In 1847 also he entered unsuccess¬ 
fully into tho competition at Westminster 
Hail for tho decoration of tho houses of 


parliament, sanding on oil picture of ‘The 
Widow’s Mite’ (ten feet seven inches by 
fourteen feet throe inches), since out up. 
He did not exhibit at the acadoiny in 1848. 

Down to this time his career had difi'ered 
from those of other academy students only 
by its distinguished success, and hispiotures 
had shown little if any divergence from the 
ordinary ideals and methods taught in tho 
schools i but about the beginning of 1848 he 
and Mr. Holman Hunt, deeply oonscions of 
the lifeloss condition into which British art 
had fallen, doterminod to adopt a style of 
absolute independenoo as to art dogma and 
convention, which they oallod ‘ Pro-llaphnel- 
itism.’ The next to join tho movement was 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti [q.v.], who at this 
time was struggling with the technical diOx- 
culties of painting under the instruetion of 
Holman Hunt, but was unknown to Millais. 
The three met together at tho Millaises’ homso 
in Gower Street, where Millais showed them 
engravings from tho frescoes in the Oainpo 
Santo at Pisa, and all agreed to ‘ follow ’ them. 
The result was tho formation of the'oolobrated 
‘Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood,’ consisting of 
seven mombnrs. Thero has been much dis¬ 
pute as to what were the precise principles of 
the brotherhood; but, according to Millais, 
‘the Pre-Raphaelilos had but ono idea, to 
present on canvas what they saw in 
nature,’ and to this idea he aduored from 
first to lost. Another disputed point is tho 
influence of Rossetti on Millais’s earlier 
work. This was entirely denied by Millais 
himself; but it was probably greater than he 
knew, for Rossetti’s picture of ‘Tho Girl¬ 
hood of Mary Virgin' was clearly the fore¬ 
runner of Millais’s ‘ Christ in the House of 
his Parents,' and there was a spirit of poetical 
lomanoe in Millais’s work while their olosest 
intercourse lasted (1848-62) which slowly 
faded away afterwards. The intense intel- 


loiiLuu,! ttuu opmcuai muueuce of Rossetti 
the brotherhood generally cannot be^S 
He was the ruling spirit of their shorS 
organ, ‘ The Germ' (4 parts, 1860),foiS 
Millais made one or two sketches and an bmT 


‘ British Contemporary Artists.’) On the 
other_ hand Millais was very independent 
and impatient of control, and wo^U J 
Mud the first volume of ‘ Modem Painters’ 
(184n,m which principles like those prac 
tioally followed by the Pre-EanhaJutes 
were first recommended to young artists 
It is also to to rsmemberad that Rossetti 
was at this time a mere tvro in paintine 
whereas Millais was a trained artist and 
that of love of nature and sWU in expre’ssine 
it Millois could learn nothing from Rosaettr 


At all events it is quite certain that ilr' 
Holman Hunt and Millais were most inti¬ 
mately nasooiated in all their views and in 
their practice. They had worked together in 
oompIolB sympathy from the days of their 
studentship, and they together started the 
new movement. The depth of the gulf 
between it and tho old is clearly seen if we 
coninore tho ‘Pizarro’ of 1846 with the 
‘Isabella’ of 1840—a banquet scene &om 
Keats's poem of ‘Isabella and tbs Pot of 
Basil ’ founded on a story by Boccaccio, hi 
(his nearly all tho characters were painted 
from his relatives and friends, Among 
thorn were three at least of the bretbethood, 
the two UoBselliB, Dante and WiRiom, and 
P. G. Btepheus, and it contains aU the 
oharaotoristioB of ‘Prs-Raphaellta’ work- 
most minute imitation of nature down to the 
smallest dot ail, all persons and objects studied 
directly from tho originals, and disregard of 
composition, generalisation, and all conven¬ 
tion. The tale was told with dramatic power, 
and the expression of the heads, with the ex¬ 
ception of the lovesick Lorenzo, was excellent. 
Millais never again painted a composition of 
BO many figiiios, or of greater patience and 
siicccEsin oxooiition. The picture was bought 
by Mr, Windiis, was for a time in tbe posses¬ 
sion of Thomas Woolner [q.v.], the soulptor 
(and ono of the brethren), and is now in the 
gallery of the corporation of Liverpool. It 
was exhibited in 1849, 

Millais’s next important picture was a sup¬ 
posed scone in Christ’s childhood, treated os an 
incident in the ordinary life of a carpenter’s 
family. It is usually known as ‘The Ce^ 
pouter’s Shop,’ or ‘ Christ in the House of 
his Parents y but in the catalogue of the 
Royal Academy it had, in place of a title, a 
quotation from Zcohariah xiii. 6. The boy 
has wounded the palm of his hand with s 
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^ His mother kneels by him and kisses 
iinii St. Joseph, St. Anne, and St. John, nn- 
distinffuishahle from ordinary human beings, 
lav different parts in the little drama of 
Lfflpathy, just as a carpenter’s family might 
io «iy day in any country. They are all 
in type. Such a treatment of a 


scene in the life of the Holy Hamily aroused 
jteat hostility. The ‘Times’ stigmatised it 
Jj (Mvolting,’ and its minute finish of detail 
’ Violent attacks came from 


learly ell quarters, including ‘ Blackwood,’ 
and eW from Oharlea Dickens in ‘ House¬ 
hold ‘Words,’ who afterwards owned his 
ju'stake. .<lnother picture of this year, 1860, 
'Fadinand lured by Ariel,’ met with scarcely 
hatter reception from the critics, and was 
refused by the dealer for whom it was 
piunted. NeTertheless, ‘The Carpenter’s 
ghm’ was bought for 160/. by a dealer 
reused Fatrer, and ‘ Ferdinand’ by Mr. Elli¬ 
son of Sudbrooke Holme, Lincolnshire, for 
the same sum. About this time Millais began 
to feel that the excessively minute handling 
which was one of the characteristics of the 
pie-Rnphaditea was a mistake (see "Wii.- 
omBBin Scott’s AutobtograpUeal Notea,i. 
278 ), but little difference in this respect is 
to be noted in his work of the next few years. 
The most notable of these were: ‘The Be- 
turn of the Dove to the Ark,’ and ‘ The Wood¬ 
men's Daughter,’ from a poem by Patmore, 
and ‘ Mariana of the Moated Grange ’ (all 
erhibited in 1861); ‘The Huguenot’ and 
'0phelia’(1862); ‘’^The Proscribed Royalist’ 
and ‘The Order of Release’ (186.3), ‘ The 
Return of the Dove,’ though the girls who 
ate receiving the bird were very plain, was 
exquisitely painted, and Ruskin wished to 
buy it; but It was purchased by Mr, Combe 
for 160 guineas, who bequeathed it to the 
university of Oxford. Ine hackgroimd of 
' The Woodman's Daughter' was a wood near 
O-rford, and the strawberries which the 
squire’s hoy is offering to the labourer’s 
daughter were purchased in Oovent Garden 
—four for 6«. Qd. ‘ Mariana’ was purchased 
Mr. Windus, and now belongs to Mr. 
H. F. Makins. ' The Huguenot,’ the figures 
of which were painted from Mr. Arthur 
f^erwaids General) Lempriere and Miss 
Byon, was bought by a dealer named White 
for 800/, ' O^elia’was a portrait of Miss 
Siddoll (Mrs. D. G. Rossetti), and the scene 
was painted by the side 01 the Ewell_ at 
Kingston. For ‘The Proscribed Royalist’ 
Arthur Hughes, the well-known painter, 
sat. Miss Ryan again appearing in the female 
&are. The scone was a little wood near 
Hayes in Kent. In ‘ The Order of Release ’ 
the female figure was painted from Mrs. 
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Ruskin, who was afterwards to become his 
wife. During these years Millais was wont 
to spend much time in the country to paint 
hie backgrounds, lodging at farmhouses and 
cottages, in company with his brother, Mr. 
Holman Hunt, and OhailDs AUston Collins. 
Having settled upon the piece of landscape 
he meant to introduce, be would paint it 
day by day with exact fidelity and almost 
microscopic minuteness. Such backgrounds, 
not only in his pictures, but those of Holman 
Hunt and their followers, form a very dis¬ 
tinct feature of the strict ‘ Pre-Raphaelite’ 
period. For literal truth to nature's own 
colours and rendering of intricate detail, 
those by Millais stand almost alone, espe¬ 
cially the river scene in ‘ Ophelia.’ 

All this time Millais was fighting hard for 
his new principles of art, and suffered much 
from the antagonism of critics, dealers, and 
others, including many artists of the older 
school; but he managed to sell his pictures 
in spits of all, and gradually achieved popu¬ 
larity also. With the exhibition of ‘The 
Huguenot ’ the fight may be said to have been 
won, as far at least as the puhlio were con¬ 
cerned. Its sentiment, its refinement of ex¬ 
pression, and thorough execution appealed to 
near^ all who saw it. But Millais and the 
Pre-Raphaelite cause bad many supporters 
and sympathisers, the most important of whom 
was John Ruskin [q.v. SuppLj, who expressed 
his enthusiasm in letteisto the 'Times ’ and 
in his pamphlet called ' Fre-Raphaelitism’ 
(1861). Millais first met Ruskin in this year, 
and two years afterwards he was joined by 
Ruskin and his wife at Wallington, the Tie- 
veiyane' house in Northumberland, and went 
to Scotland with them. Ha made several 
architectural designs for Ruskin, and in 
1864 painted a portrait of him standing by 
the river Finlass, which wae bou^t by Sir 
Thomae Dyke Acland [q. v. Supplij In tbe 
autumn of 1863 he took to hunting with 
John Leech [q, v.], and in November of the 
same year he was elected an associate of the 
Royal Academy. By this time the brother¬ 
hood, whose meetings had always been few 
and far between, had died a natural death, 
and Millais had soon to lose the companion- 
ehip of Mr. Holman Hunt, who went to 
Syria in February 1864. In this year Mil¬ 
lais did not exhibit at tbe Royal Academy, 
but in 1866 he sent three pictures, including 
‘ The Rescue,’ a scene from a fire in a modern 
town house, with a ffantio mother seimng 
her two children from the arms of a fireman. 
This was painted in honour of brave firemen, 
and was a new departure, for the scene was 
completely modem, and the conception was 
entirely his own. The mother was painted 
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from Mrs. Nassau Senior, tlie sister of Tom 
Hughes r q. T. Suppl .1, author of ‘ Tom Brown’s 
School JJays.’ Ilusicin, in liis notes on Iho 
principal pictures in tho nciidoniy, declurpd it 
to be ‘ the only great picture oxhibitod,’ add¬ 
ing that it was ‘very groat,’ and that ‘the 
immortal element is in it to tho full.’ In Iho 
great Paris Exhibition of 1866 Millais was 
represented by ‘The Order of lioleose,’ 

‘ Ophelia,’ and ' The Botiirn of the Dove.’ 
This was the year of Leighton’s ‘ Gimabuo,’ 
and the two painters mot for the first time. 
In July of this year (1866) Millais married 
Euphomia Chalmers, the oldest daughter 
of George Gray of Bowerswoll, Perth, who 
had obtained a decree of the ‘nullity’ of 
her marriage with John Rusldn. They went 
to live at Annat Lodge, near Boworswell. 
In the garden of this residence was painted 
the celebrated picture of ‘ Autumn Leaves,’ 
which was exhibited in 1860 with ‘Peace 
Concluded, I860,’ ‘The Blind Girl,’ ‘L’En- 1 
fant du Rfigimant,’and a ‘Portrait of a Oon- j 
tloman,’ ‘Autumn Loaves’ represents four 
girls heaping up dead leaves in a warm 
twilight or atterglowj ‘Peace Concluded,’a 
wounded onfioor and liis wife, with their 
children playing with animals out of a 
Noah's ark—a cock, a boar, a lion, and a 
turkey, symbolical of the nations engaged in 
tho late war in tho Crimea. In his ‘ Notes’ 
liuskin strongly praised ‘Autuimi Loaves’ 
and ‘Peace Concluded;’ indeed,his praiso of 
tho latter was extravagant. Of ‘Autumn 
Leaves’ ho said it ‘is by much tlio most 
poetical work tho painter has yet conceived, 
and also, as far as I know, the first instance 
existing of a perfectly painted twilight,’ and 
of botli he prophesied that they would ‘ rank 
in future among tho world’s best, mastor- 
piocus.’ ‘The Blind Girl’contained two 
figures—tho blind girl and her com¬ 
panion, a younger girl, resting on a bank 
beside a common. Tho blind girl, with red 
hair and a concertina, is not beaut ifnl, but 
the group is pathetic from its very truth and 
simplicity. The background—one of the 
best the artist over painted—represents tho 
common and village of Ick]esham,ucar'Wm- 
ohelsoa. ‘ L’Enfnnt du II figimont,’ now called 
‘ Tho Random Shot,’ is supposed to bo an 
incident in tho Erench Revolution, and re- 
prosputs a wounded child lying on a soldier's 
cloak in a church. The tomb on which the 
cloak IS sproad was paiuted from ouo in Icklos- 
ham church. 

In tho spring of 1867 Millais took lodgings 
in Savile Row. His studio in Langhom 
Chambers was shared with his friend, J. D. 
Luard, from 1863 to 1860, when Luard died. 
The principal pictures exhibited in 1867 wore 


Sir XsLimbras at the Eord ’ and * Tta 
of a Heretic.’ The knight'rold 
armour, mounted on a black hoCfn?™ 
bearing with him two poor children?- “ 
tho ruur. In front of him a mrl ? 
and a boy clings 1 0 him from befmd. LeS 
under a brilliant evonmg slcy. is a 
comiiosed from the Bridge S Eden 
range of the Ochills, wfth a Tower ml. ?! 
from old Eleho Castle. On the furth^ 
are two nuns. 

The comparative freedom with which 
WM now painting offended Ruskin, who d? 
voted t o ‘ Sir Isumbras ’ several pagMof ste™ 
reproof, declaring, in his ‘Noto’forisw 
that the chonge in the artist’s manner fc™ 
the years of ‘ Ophelia ’ and ‘ Mariana ’ ‘ h 
only Fall—It is Catastrophe.’ This nictm. 
was very cleverly carioat ured in a lithograph 
by 1'. Randys, m wbicli the horse is turned 
to a donkey branded J. R., the knight into 
Millais, while Rente Rossetti and Hnln.... 
Hunt tn.ko the plaoos of the girl and the 
boy. ‘ Sir Isumbras ’ was bought by Charles 
Itoadc, t ho novelist, and is now in the 
sion of hlv. R. V. Benson, at whose request 
tho art ist repaint od the horse and its trappings 
Ruskin was equally severe on ‘ The Scape 
of the llorolio’ on account of its subject 
and the violence of its expression. Mlllaiss 
next important pictures were ‘AppleBlos¬ 
soms ’ or ‘Rpring,’ and ‘The Vale of Best,' 
wliioh were exlubited in 18 .j 9 (he sent no 
plot nrn to the academy in 1868). The subject 
of ‘ Tho Valo of Rost ’ (two nuns in a con¬ 
vent garden, one digging a grave) had oc- 
cuiTod to him during lus honeymoon, and 
‘ Apple Blossoms ’ was commenced in 1866. 
Thu first was dielinguishod by its impressive 
Bonlimunt and the ^ickground of oaks and 
poplars seen against an evening sky. The 
inco of one of tbo nuns was of rep'”“‘ 


nglinose, and was repainted in 1862 from a 
Miss Lime. ‘ Tho Vale of Rest ’ is now m the 
Talo Gallory. Both pictures wore painted 
at Bowerswoll. In ‘ Apple Blossoms ’ some 
beautiful girls are sporting in an orchard 
under boughs of brilliant apple blossom, 
painted with groat force and freedom. The 
central figure is hfiss Georgiana Moncrieff 
(Lady Rudloy); Lady Forbes, two sisters-in- 
&w, and a model sat for the others. Buskin 
extolled tho power with which these pictnres 
were paint ed, and called ‘ The Vale of Best’ 
a ‘ gj’eat picture,’but still insisted on the 
detorioralion of the artist. At this time 
MiUais still seems to have sufiered much 
from the animosity of critics and others, and 
to have felt anxiety about the future; but he 
sold all his pictures at ^od prices, and in 
1800 took a house in Bryanston Square, 
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Ln which he moved to 7 Cromwell Place, 
South Kensington, in 1862. In 1860 he ex¬ 
hibited 'The Black Brnnswickcr,’ a parting 
s^ene between an officer and his Kancfie 
before the battle of Waterloo. Tho officer 
was painted from a private in the life guards, 
and the lady from Miss Kate Dickens (Mrs. 
Perugini), the daughter of Charles Dickens, 
phe pictm'e was less redned in conception 
than nis other historic love scenes, ‘Tlie 
Huguenot’ and ‘ Proscribed Eoyaliat,’ but it 
was painted with great skill, and may bo 
said to terminate the period of transition 
from his first or Pre-Raphaelite manner, and 
that of complete breadth and freedom. 
Other changes besides that of style begin to 
be more marked. He became less sedulous 
in his search for subjects, less romantic in 
his feeling, more content to paint the life 
about him, without drawing much upon his 
imagination, or even his faculty for refined 
selection. The portrait element, always 
strong in his work, became stronger, and his 
famdy furnished ready subjects for many 
pictures. At tho same time his invention 
W much employed in illustration, es¬ 
pecially of Trollope’s novels, ‘ Orley Farm,’ 
iJTrnmley Parsonago,’ ‘ The Small House at 
Allington,’ ‘Raohel Ray,’ and ‘Phineas Finn,’ 
for which he made eightj^seven drawings, 
beginning with ‘ Framloy Parsonage ’ in tho 
'Comhiir Magazine.' Trollope was one of 
his friends at this time with Thackeray, 
Wilkie Collins, and John Leech. From 
1860 to 1869 he was continually employed 
in designs to be cut upon wood for Bradbury 
& Evans, Macmillan, Hurst & Blaclrett, 
Chapman & Hall, Smith, Elder, & Go., Dalziel 
Bros., Mr. Gamhart, Moxon (the illustrated 
edition of Tennysonl. lie was one of tlie 
most prolific and the cleverest of all the 
book illustrators of this period, so celebrated 
for its revival of woodcutting, and one or 
more cuts from his designs arc to be found 
in ' Once a Week,’ ‘ The Gornhill,’ ‘ Punch,’ 
‘'Die Illustrated London News,’ ‘Good 
Words,’ ‘ London Society,’ and many hooks. 
Later m life (1879) ho illustrated ‘Barry 
Lyndon ’ for the Edition de luxe of Thackeray's 
works. He also made many water-colour 
replicsB of his pictures. He was elected a 
Boyal Academician in 1863. Among the 
most celebrated historical and poetical pic¬ 
tures of this period (1860-70) were ‘The 
Eve of St. Agnus' (1863), ‘Romans leaving 
Britain ’ and ‘ The Evil Ono sowing TareP 
(186B), ‘Jephthnh’ (1867L ‘ Rosalind and 
Celia ^ (1868), ‘ A Flood,’ ‘ The Boyhood of 
Raleigh,' and ‘ The Knight Errant' (1870). 
The subject of ‘ The Eve of St. Agnes ’ is 
taken from Keats’s poem. The horoine is 


his wife, and the moonlit room in which 
J her rich attire creeps rustling to her knees’ 
is at Knole House, Kent. lb was painted 
in five days and a half, in December 1862, 
and is ono of the finest of his works. It now 
belongs to Mr. Val Prinsep, R.A. ‘The 
Knight Errant ’ is Temarbable from the fine 
execution of a full-length life-size female 
figure, the only one to bo found in the 
artist’s works. Of the others the most suc¬ 
cessful, perhaps, were ‘ The Evil Ono sowing 
Tares,’ a vorsion in oils of one of a fine 
series of designs for ‘ The Parables of Our 
Lord,’ published by Bradbury & Evans, ‘ A 
Flood ’ (a child carried in its wooden cradle 
down the swollen stream), and ‘ The Boy¬ 
hood of Raleigh,’ in which two boys (his 
own sons Everett and George) are listening 
to the strange tales of a sailor returned from 
the Spanish main. The newest element in 
his work of this period was supplied from his 
own nursery, which afforded subjects for 
many very popular pictures, like ‘ My First 
Sermon,’ ‘ My Second Sermon,' ‘ Sleeping/ 
‘Waking,’ ‘Sisters,’ ‘The First Minuet,’ and 
‘The Wolfs Den.’ 

Portraits of other children were also 
among his greatest successes, like ‘ Leisure 
Hours,’ the daughters of Sir John Pender 
with a bowl of goldfish, and ‘Misa Nina 
Lehmann’ (Lady Campbell). Most of his 
pictures were now single figures, with more 
or less sentiment, like' Stella ’ and ‘ Vanessa,’ 

‘ The Gambler’s Wife,’ ‘ The Widow's Mite,’ 
and ‘ Swallow, Swallow.’ A more important 
composition, ‘ Pilgrims to St, Paul’s’(Green- 
wioh pensioners before Nelson’s tomb), sp- 
psaled to national feeling. Technically he 
had reached fuU maturity, evidently exulting 
in his command over hie materials and in¬ 
dulging occasionally in a rivalry with the 
broadest style of Velazmiez, as in ‘ Vanessa,’ 
and ‘ A Souvenir of Velazijuez,’ his diploma 
picture. Belonging to this period, though 
not exhibited till 1871, was the ^andest of 
his biblical pictures coRed ‘Victory, 0 
Lord,’ representing Aaron and Ilnr holding 

the hands of hitoses on the top of the hiU 
(Exodus xvii. 12). 

While at work no one worked harder 
than Millais, but no one enjoved his holi¬ 
days more, or was more con'^ced of the 
importance of long and thorough ones. 
Every year he spent some months in the 
country, usually in Scotland_, where he could 
indulge his love of shooting and salmon 
fishing. Most, if not all, of nia pure land¬ 
scapes were also painted there. In 1856 he 
took the manse of Brig-o’-Turk in Glenflnias, 
and in 1860 the shooting of Kincraig, In- 
vornoBB-Bhire, with Colonel Aitkin, In 1866 
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he ■was shooting -with Sir William Ilavcourfc 
near Invorary, and afterwards visited Flo- 
ronce and Italy in company with Sir Wil¬ 
liam and his wife, and in 1868 ho was 
shooting again with Sir William and with 
Sir Edwin Landseer, and went with Mr. 
Frith to Paris, where they made the ao- 
qnaintance of Rosa Ronheur. 

‘Chill October,' his first exhibited pure 
landscape, afterwards bought by Ijord 
Armstrong, was at the academy in 1871, 
and was painted in the open air from a 
backwater of tho just below Kin- 
ihiins, near Perth. It was followed by 
‘Scotch Firs’ and ‘Winter Fiiol,’ painted 
in 1874, ‘The Fringe of the Moor’ (1876), 
‘ Over the Hills and Far Aw(Hr’ and ‘The 
Sound of many Waters’ (1^76), all of 
which were equally remarkable for their 
truth to nature and fine execution, but they 
were without the pathetic soni.iment of 
‘Chill October.' It was to portrait and 
landscape that he dovoted himself mainly 
after 1870, and to single figures of children 
and pretty girls under fancy titles like 
‘ Oherry Ripe,' ‘ Little Miss Mullet,' ‘ Ouc- 
koo,' ‘ Pomona,’ ‘ Olivia,’ and many more 
which were very populor in engravings 
and in coloured prints for the illustrate 
newspapers. None o£ these paintings were 
perhaps more beautiful or popular than 
‘Sweetest eyes were ever seen,’ ‘Caller 
Herrin’,’ and ‘ Oinderolla,’ for which Miss 
Beatrice Buxton sot. Inspired by a stronger 
sentiment wore ‘ The North-West Passage ’ 
(1874), ‘ The Princes in the Tower ’ (1878), 
‘The Princess Elisabeth’ (1879), and two 
illustrations of Scott, ‘Ellie Deans’ and 
‘ The Master of Ravonswood,’ painted for 
Messrs. Agnew in 1877 and 1878. ‘The 
North-West Passage’ represents a dotor- 
mined old mariner (o portrait of Edward 
JohnTrelawny [q.v.]) in a room overlooking 
the sea and strewn with charts. He 
listens to a youn^g woman who is reading 
some tale of Arclic exploration. Tho artist 
never painted a finer head than that of the 
sailor, and the execution throughout is so 
fine that the picture is regarded by some as 
his masterpiece. ‘ A Yeoman of the Guard ’ 
(1877), with his age-worn face and uniform 
of scarlet and gold, is as strong in character, 
and perhaps tho artist’s most splendid olTort 
as a colourist. It was, however, as a por¬ 
trait painter that he added most to his great 
reputotion during the last twenty-five 
years of his life. Among his most cele¬ 
brated sitters wore the Marquises of Salis¬ 
bury, Ilartington (Duke 01 Devonshiro), 
and Lome (Duke of ArOTll), the Earls of | 
Shaftesbury, Beaconsfiold, and Rosebery, j 


liOrd Tennyson, W. E. GladBhiiir'rT' 
Bright, Sir Charles Russell (Lord 
of tCillowen), Cardinal Ne^r 
Grote, Sir WilUam Stemdale Benn^ri^' 
J amos Paget, Sir Henry Thomnson 
Carlyle, ^iikie Collins, S^lK'^’”*’ 

J.0.1Iook,R.A.,andDuMan^trS 

the most intimate of all his friends ai 
thep portraits are lifelike and povcili 
giving the very presence of the Lglmk’ 
and inspiring oven their clothes with ,nT’ 
yiduality. He was never more succeS 
than in realising the grand head and iZ 
expression of W. E. Gladstone, whoin S 
painted in 1879,1886, and 1800. 

Charles Dickens after his death. He was m 
very friendly terms with Gladstone, Lord 
Beaoonsficld, Lord Rosebery, and indeed with 
nearly all his sitters. 

Among his best portraits of ladies mavlie 
montioned‘Hearts nro Trumps’ (the three 
Misses Armstrong), Mrs. Coventry Patmore 
Mrs. Bischoflshoim, Mrs. F. H. Myers Mrs’ 
Stibbard (his wife’s sister), Mrs. Jophna' 
tho Duohoss of Westminster, and Wv 
Oampboll. To Ms portraits of ohildrm 
already menlioned may he added Miss Do¬ 
rothy Thorpe, Lady Poggy Primrose (after¬ 
wards Countess of Crewe), and the Princess 

Marie of EdinbiughjWhichbelongBdtoQueea 

Victoria. 

In 1876 Millais took a trip to Holland 
with some of his wife’s family, and was 
greatly impressed 1^ the masterpieces of 
Rembrandt, Franz IIols, and Van der Heist, 
In 1878 Millais was represented at the Pntia 
Exhibition by ‘Chill October,' ‘A Yeoman 
of the Guard,’ ‘Madam Bisoboffsheim,’ 
‘IIoai-tB ore Trumps,’ and ‘The Bride of 
Lammermoor,’ which greatly increased his 
reputation in France, and he was made aa 
ollicer of the legion of honour. In this 
year came the greatest sorrow of his life in 
the loss of Ills second son, George, who had 
nearly completed his twenty-first year. In 
1879 he left Cromwell Place for a house 
built for him at Palace Gate from the de¬ 
signs of Philip Charles Hardwick, where he 
romained till he died. In 1880 he painted 
his own portrait for the UfBzi Gallery at 
Florence. He still paid his annual visit to 
Scotland, and in 1881 took a house at 
Mui'thly, Little Dunkeld, Perthshire, with 
good fishing and shooting. At Murtnly or 

if a viAin>Ti1i/iiiii1i/\/\i4 n11 liia nf.liai* InTif^enanoa 


water/ *Dew-dreiichecl J?urze/ ‘JLiingenng 
Autumn,’ and othors. In 1881 a small m- 
Hbition of his pictures was held by the Fine 
Art Society. On 16 July 1886, at Glad¬ 
stone's suggestion, he was oreated a borone(, 
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and among liia other honours were honoraiy 
denees at the universities of Oxford (9 June 
ISbO) and Durham, He was an associate of 
the Institute of France, on honorary member 
of the iloyal Scottish and Hoyal Hibernian 
academies, a member of the academies of 
Vienna, Belgium, Antwerp, and of St. Luke, 
Some, and Ban Fernando, Madrid; was an 
officer of the order of Leopold, of the order 
ofSt. Maui'ioe, and of the Prussian order, 
(pour la Mdrite.' In 1886 a large coUac- 
tion of his works was exhibited at the 
Grosvenor Gallery. 

In 1801 his tenancy of Murthly expired, 
and he took a shooting with residence at 
IfawmiU, which was burnt down in January 
1S92. About this time his hoalth began to 
fail. After a bad attack of influenza he 
was troubled with a swelling in his throat, 
and suffered much from depression. He 
still, however, worked whenever he could, 
and e.vecutod with enjoyment several pic¬ 
tures, including ‘St. Stephen,’ ‘A Disci¬ 
ple,’ and * Speok! Sjpeak I ’ which was ^r- 
chased out of the Ohantrey bequest. The 
admirable portraits of Mr. John Hare the 
actor and Sir Itichard Quain also belong to 
his last years. The last sii^ect picture exhi¬ 
bited by him was ‘The Forerunner’ (St. 
John Baptist), which was painted as well as 
ever, thoimh somewhat trivial in motive. 

In 189u, in consequence of the illness of 
the president, Sir Frederic (afterwards 
Lord) Leighton [q. v. Suppl.], he was called 
upon to preside at the Hoyal Academy ban- 
uet, a task ha accomplished with ^aat 
ifficulty, owing to the weakness of his 
voice. On the death of Lord Leighton, on 
25 Jan. 1896, ho was unanimous^ olected to 
succeed him in the presidential chair, but 
he did not live long to enjoy the honour. 
He gradually failed, and died of cancer in 
the throat on 13 Aug. 1806, and was buried 
in St. Paul’s Oatbedral on the 20th, He left 
a widow and six children; Lady Millais 
died on S3 Dec. 1897 of same disease; 
a pencil drawing hy herself of Millais’s 
portrait of her is given in Millais’s ‘ Life,’ i, 
218, and another portrait of her drawn by 
G. F. Watts, It.A., is the frontispiece of j 
the second volume. Millais’s elclest son< 
Everett, who had succeeded to the baronetcy, < 
died on 7 Bept, 1897. The third baronet! 
Sir John Everett Millais, was son of the I 
second baronet. ^ 

Notwithstanding the opposition he had to 
conquer as a Pre-ltaphaelite, Millais’s career 
was one of almost continuous success and 
prosperity, and perhaps there is no greater 
proof of Ms popularity than the number 
(over a hundred) of Ms pictures which were 


separately engraved on steel. The winter 
exuibitioii of the Royal Academy 1898 was 
entirely devoted to his works. 

It IS too early to flx precisely the position 
of Millais as an artist, but there is no doubt 
that he was one of the greatest painters of 
the nineteenth century, and that he did 
more than any other of his generation to 
infuse a new and healthy life into British 
art. There was nothing of the idealist or 
visionary in his designs, and he had not a 

g reat imagination; but he could paint what 
B saw with a force and a truth which have 
seldom been excelled, and his intense love 
I of nature and of Ms kind fllled his work 
j with life end poetry. 

As a man Millais was frank, manly, and 
genial, not over-refined, but devoid of affec¬ 
tation, Though of no great intellectusl 
power, he had a strong fund of common 
sense, and, if not a great reader, was fond of 
poetry (especially Tennyson and Heats), of 
the best fiction, and of books of travel, and^ 
he could write graceful and humorous 
verses. In manner and appearance he re¬ 
sembled a country gentleman rather than' 

! an artist. He was devoted to his art, but 
not blind to tbe advantages of success and 
nrosperity. He was the life of his own 
lamily, and regarded with affection by a 
very large and distinguished circle of eo-| 

I quaintance; but he did not care for ordinary 
; social gatherings, and preferred to spend his 
evenings ot the Gon-ick Olub, where he was 
sure to meet a number of congenial friends.' 
In person ho was very handsome, Ms face 
(which in his youth Xlossetti described as 
that of an angel) retained great beauty 
throughout life, and his figure grew well- 
knit and strong. His fine presence and 
cheery voice made themselves felt wherever 
he went, and there were few who knew him 
well who would not echo the words of Sir 
George Reid, P.R.S.A., who wrote of Mm as 
‘ one of the kindest, noblest, most beautiful 
and lovable men I ever knew ox ever hope to 
know,’ 

Besides the portrait of Millais which was 
painted by himself for the Ufiizi Gallery, 
there are portraits of Mm by John Philip 
in 1811, by G. F. Wotts, K.A,, in 1871, 
and by Sir Henry Thompson, hart,, in 
1881. These, with sketches of him by Ms 
brother, W. H. Millais, John Leeoh, and 
others, are reproduced in J. G. Millais’s 
‘Life and Letters’ (1899). 

The following works of Millais are to be 
found in public gaUeries, National Gal¬ 
lery, Trafalgar Square: ‘ Portrait of W. E. 
Gladstone' (1879) and ‘ A Yeoman of the 
Guard.’ National Gallery of British Art: 
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‘ Oplielift ,’' The Vale of Rest,’ ‘ The Knight 
Errant,’ ‘The North-West Passage,’‘Mevoy,’ 

‘ St. Eartholomo'vv’B Day, 1B72,’ ‘ Saint Ste¬ 
phen,’ ' A. Disciple,’ ‘ Speak 1 Speak,’ ‘ Tlie 
Order of Release, 1746,’ and ‘ The Boyhood 
of Raleigh,’ Victoria and Albert Museum: 

‘ Pizorro seizing the tnea of Peru ’ and‘Lord 
Lytton.’ The National Portrait Gallery: 

‘Lord Beaeonsfleld,’‘Thomas Oarlyle,’‘Wil¬ 
kie Collins,’ and' Leech.’ Oxford University 
Gallery : ‘ Tho Return of the Dove ’ and ‘Por¬ 
trait of Thomas Combo,’ Manchester Cor¬ 
poration Gallery: ‘ Autumn Loaves,’ ‘ A 
Flood,’ ‘Viefoi 7 , 0 Lord,’ ‘Winter Fuel,’ 
and ‘ Bishop Fraser.’ Birmingham Art Gal¬ 
lery: ‘The linguenot’ (1856), ‘ The Widow’s 
Mite,’ and ‘ The Blind Girl.’ Holloway Ool- 
lego: ‘ Princes in the Tower ’ and ‘ Princess 
EUzabeth.’ Liverpool Art Galloiy: ‘Isa¬ 
bella,’ ‘ The First Minuet,’ and ‘The Martyr 
of the Solway.’ SI.Bartholomew’sPlospital: 
‘Sir Jamos Paget' and ‘Luther Holden.’ 
University of London! ‘ George Orote.’ 
British and Foreign Bible Society: ‘Lord 
Shaftesbury.’ University of Glasgow: ‘Dr. 
Oaird.’ Corporation of Oldham: ‘ T. 0. Bar- 
low, R.A.’ 

[Life &o. by J. G. Millais, 1890; Art Annual, 
1880 (memoir by Sir Wallet Armstrong) j Uit, 
of Grosvenor Gallery, Summer Exliibitiun, 1888 
(F. G. Stephans) i Cnambors’s Encyclopicclia (art. 
' Pre-Baphuolitiam', by W. Holman Hunt); Royal 
Academy Oat., Winter, 1898; Cat, of Fine Art 
Society, 1881 (A. Lang); Holman Hunt's Pro- 
Raphaelito Hrothorhood, 1908; Fre-Rapliaolito 
Pinries and Letters, od. W. M. liossoUi; Cat. 
National QalhCT of British Art; Hpiolmann’s 
Millais and bis Works; Sir W. li. iticlimond's 
Leighton, Millais, 850 .; J. 11. Payne’s The Podi- 
greo of the Family of Millais; lluakin'b Notes on 
Royal Academy Kxbibitiaus, Pri'-RipIi.irUtism, 
and Modern Painters; Auloliiograprueal Nolos 
of William Boll Scott; Moranira of Coventry 
Patmore; Frith’s Reminiscouccs.] 0. M. 

MILLIGAN, WILLIAM (1821-1803), 
Scottish diviuo, was born at Edinburgh on 
15 March 1821, the eldest of sevou childron 
of tho Rov. Goomo Milligan and his wife, 
Janet Frasur. Ills father, a licentiate of 
the church of Scotland, was thou engaged 
in teaching at Edinburgh, and Milligan 
was sent to tho high school, whore he was 
dux of his class. In 1832, when Ms father 
hocanie minister of the Fifoshire parish of 
Elie, ho was transferred to tho neighbouring 
parish school of Kilconqnhar, and thence 
proceeded in 1836 to tho univorsity of St. 
Andrews. Though only fourteen years of 
age, ho earned from that day, by private 
teaohhig, as much as paid his class-ioos, much 
to his parents’ relief, for Elie was a ' small 


living.’ GraduatingM.A. iulSS^T^ 

voting himsoH to ministry, he too^t 
divinity course partly at St, Andrews 

partly at Edinburgh, and for a ti^ he wi 

tutor to the sons of Sir George Sutth ef 
Prestongrango. During the disruption cm 
troversy of 1^3 MiU^an adhered to the 
church of Scotland. lie wrote to his fathet 
that he was resolved to ‘ remain in and 
lend any aid he could to those who are ready 
to unite in building im, on principles anei 
able to the word of God, the old church of 
Scotland.’ lie was at this time asshtnnt 
to Robert Swan, minister at Aheroromhie' 
next year he was presented to the IhfeAire 
parish of Oamerou and ordaineA 

In 1845 his health gave oanse for amiety 
and ho obtained a leave of absence for a 
year, which he spent in Germany, studying 
at Hallo, lie made the acquaintance, nmon® 
Olliers, of Noandor, in whom ho found a 
kindred spirit. Promoted in 1850 to the 
move imporlnnt parish of Kilconquhat, hs 
married, in 1869, Annie Mary, the daughter 
of David Maobolh Moir [q. vj | and in 18(10 
he was appointed first professor of hiblical 
criticism in the university of Aberdeen. He 
worked hard ; but Ms liberal politics and 
mild broad-ohuroh views were not congenial 
to many of his oollongues, and kis amiability 
concealed from Ms students tko real strength 
of Ms character. Nevertheless his power and 
inlluoiico grew, and in 1870 he joined the 
eompony formed for tho revision of the Eng¬ 
lish New Tostiamciit. From that time on¬ 
ward he was a prolific writer. Ilia style, 
prolix at first, hecaiue pure and graceful,and 
111 such works as those on the resurrection 
and nscensioii of Jesna Christ and on the 
Ruvolation of 8t. John he look a foremost 
place among British theologians. In the 
churcli ooiirls, loo, his rise was steady. In 
1872 ho was sent, together with the Rev, J. 
Marshall Lang (now Principal Long) aea 
representative from the general assembly of 
the church of Scotland to the assembly of 
the presbylerian church in the United 
Status j in 1876 ho was elected depute-clerk 
of the general assembly; and in 1866 he sne- 
Doodod IMncipal John TuHoch [q. v.] as 
principal clerk. 

Already in 1882, poi'tly in recognition of 
his work ns a Now Testament reviser, he 
had been elevated to the moderator's choir. 
Ilis address on the occasion was notable 
for its declaration that, in any scheme for 
church reunion in Scotland, the Scottish 
oplBcopalians must ho considered; while its 
cuuiioiatiou of doctrine concerning the 
churoh called forth the warm approval of 
Canon Liddon [q. v.], who wi’ofe and 
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thouked hiia for Although in his earlier same euhject, since published by his eldest 
41 s bis humanitarian feelings, and his en- son, the Eev. George AliUigan. 
tbusiasm for liberty and process, had allied Thera is a portrait of Milligan by Sir 
IiiBi with those who were then called broad George Eeid, P.K.S,A,, at Eing’s College, 
charcbmen, Milligan did not hove at any Old Aberdeen (ono of the artht’e happiest 
period of bis career the slightest sympathy likenesses). In 1898 an altar-table, bearing 
Iritb the disregard for doctrine which has an inscription from the pen of his friend 
tometimeamarkedthemenibersofthataohool. andcoUeague, Mncipal Sir William Geddos 
Ultimately he ranged himself with high [q, v. SuppL], was erected to bis memory in 
churchmen, being, he declared, impelled to the College Chapsl, Old Aberdeen, 
join them by increased study of the New _ Milligan’s literary produotiveness began 
Testament. His doctrine of the church he in 1856, when he contributed llie first of a 
Mthered for himself from the Epistle to the series of papers to Kitlo’s ‘ Journal of 
Ephesians, on which he had contributed an Sacred Litei'atiire.’ In 1857 he addressed a 
important article to the ninth edition of tho ‘ Letter to tho Duke of Ai-gyll on the Edu- 
‘Eacyolopaidia Britanuica.’ His views on cation Question.’ * The Decalogue and the 
the importance of dogma and on the sacra- Lord’s Day ’ (1806) was evoked by the con- 
menta ns learned, as he believed, from St. troversy stirred in Scotland by a speech of 
John, of whose writings he was a lifelong Dr. Norman MacLeod’s (1813-1873) [q. v.], 
student and diligent expositor. This develop- as Ills' Words of the New Testament’ (T873) 
ment of his opinions in no way limited hia —written in conjunction with Dr. Eoherts 
width of sympathy, nor did it interfere with belonged to the literature of New Teata- 
thefriendlyinteroonrse, ecclesiastical as well ment revision. In 1878 appeared a volume on 
as social, that he had been wont to hold the‘Higher Education of Women;’and the 
with nonconformists—^with Woaleyana like nextyearhecontributedtothe'Encyoloptedia 
Dr. W. E. Moulton [?• 'V, Suppl.], or with Britnnnica’ his important ai'ticle on the 
indapondents like Principal Tairhoirn. He ‘Epistle to the Ephesians.’ ‘The Eesur- 
had Wn a member for years of the Church reotion of our Lord ’ and hia ‘ Commentary 
Service Society. In 1803, when the Scottish onSt. John’ (in conjunction with Dr. Moul- 
Churoh Society was constituted ‘to defend ton) (188S), his'Commentary on the Revela- 
and advance catholic doctrine as sot forth tiou’ (1883), his ‘Discussions on the Apo- 
in the ancient creeds, and embodied in the calypse ’ (1888), his 'Baird Lectures on the 
standards of the church of Scotland, &o.,' Eevelntion of St. John’ (1880), ‘Elijah’ 
he look an important port in its formation, (1887), ‘The Resurrection of the Dead' 
and accepted office as its first president. G890), ‘The Ascension and Heavenly 
Hie last letter he wrote from hia death-bed Priesthood of our Lord,’ and his presidential 
was to the first conference of this society, address on the'Aims of the Scottish Church 
then being held in Glasgow. A few days Society’ (1892), were all productions of his 
previously he had said that the greatest need ripened powei's. Besides these he conlri- 
ofthe churoh of Scotland was the restoration huted many articles to periodicals, His last 
of a weekly celebration of the eucharisl. article was a noticu '1 a Momoriam’ of Dr. 

Milligan was keenly interested in social Hort, which appealed in the ‘ Expository 
and especially in educational questions. In Times ’ (1893). 

1888 he went to Germany to inquire about [In Msmorium, a memoir drawn up for hia 
technical oducation and continuation schools family by his Wife, Aberdeen, 1894; Aurorie 
in that country ; and the next year he Boreales, Aberdeen, 1890 ; private information; 
visited Sweden to see the worlriug of the pereonal recollections.] J. C. 

Gotteuhurg licensing system. In Aberdeen MILLS, Sin CHARLES (1825-1806), 
he was an active plulauthropist; and all first agent-general for the Cape Colony, was 
over Scotland his services as a preacher horn in 1826 at lachl, Hungary, and edu- 
were in much request. cated chiefiy at Bonn. On 1 Eeb. 1848 ho 

When on the eve of retiring from his enlisted os a private in the 98th regiment, 
chair at Aberdeen owing mainly to failing ond went to Chinn, where he very soon at- 
eyesight, Milligan was suddenly seined with tracted some notice, was made staff clerk in 
illness which soon proved fatal. He died the adjutant-general’s office, and excused or- 
at Edinburgh on 11 Dec. 1898. His wife, by dinary duty. He seems to hove readily mixed 
whom he left issue, survived him. He left and become well known in the general so- 
nn&ished a work on the Epistle to the oiety of the station, though nominally only 
Hebrews, and forbade the publioation of the ‘Corporal Mills.' When his regiment was 
parts he had written; some of hia notes, ordered to India in 1848, he was offered a 
nowever, have been used in a work on the clerkship in the consular service, but pre- 
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ferred to go into nctiye military service. He 
■was accordingly with his regiment through 
thePunjab campaign, and was present in 1849 
at Ohiliianwallah, where he was wounded. 
He received the medal. On 6 June 1861 ho 
received a commission as ensign in the 98th 
regiment, became adjutant on 17 June 1861, 
and on 29 Nov. 1864 wos promoted lieutenant 
in the 60th foot. 

Mills, having returned homo with his rem- 
ment, became, in 1866, brigade-major under 
General 'Woolridgo, who was charged with 
the formation of a camp of instruction for the 
German le[;ion at the Crimea, and wont to 
the seat of wor with the legion under Sir 
Henry Storhs [q.v.] During this wav he 
gained special credit for his share in sup¬ 
pressing an attempt at mutiny among some 
of the Turkish troops. He received the order 
of the Medjidie. 

At the dose of tho Crimean war, when 
the German legion was disbanded, it was 
proposed to make a military settlement of 
Germans on tho cnatorn border of British 
Kalfraria. Mills, who now loft t he army, was 
selected as ollicur in charge of the sottle- 
mont j he arrived at Oajio Town in January 
1858,and becamesuccessively sheriiT of Hing- 
williamstown and secretary to Ihegovornmonl 
of KttlTraria. He hud brought out three thou¬ 
sand men, who prospered almost without 
exception; he has himself stated that for 
seven years he was their ‘ guide, iihilosophor, 
and friend,’ and looked upon this as the most 
successful work of his life. Ho had intended 
writing an account of the settlement, but 
never did so. 

In 1806, when Kaffruria was incorporated 
with the Capo Colony, Mills retired on a pen¬ 
sion. Subsequently, in 1800, he was elected 
to repi'esontKingwiIliamatowuin the parlia¬ 
ment of the Cape, where he supported the 
government, ojiposing the party which at 
that time demanded responsible government. 
Sir Pliilip Wodchouse [q. v. Suppl.], who 
was then governor, eventually persuaded 
him to resign political life and enter tho 
colonial service, and in 1807 appointed him 
chief clerk for finance in the colonial secre¬ 
tary’s olfice. In 1872 ho became porinanont 
under-secretary in the same oflice when self- 
government was conferred on the colony; 
m this capacity he rendered considerable 
service in organising the Capo civil service. 

In 1880 he was sent to London to arrongo 
os to tho adjustment of expendituro on tho 
Zulu war. When in 1882 the Cope govern¬ 
ment decided to have an agent-general of 
their own in London, Mills was at once 
selected for the position, which he took up 
in October 1882. 


As agent-generol Mills was a 
and populor figure at all functions in S-? 
the colonies were interested. Li 
was executive commissioner for the 
the Colonial and IndianExhlbitiJn In 
he was delegate for the Cane at iL 
conference. ^nl894 he wrot o/tft’® 
gates of the Cape at the intercolonb®' 
lorenoe at pttawa, and this was hh h"; 
special service. He died at Tin 
Street, London, on SI March 1896 and 

Imperial instSo. ^^®^“‘^e‘>™™orofthe 

Mills was in later years stoud and florid 
very cheery m manner, and fond of S 
He was a ways reckoned businesslike ond 
capable; at times working exceedingly hard 
as when he stayed almost centinnoffi 
tho secretoy-s office for over tw 

months m 1872. There are portraits of him 
in the colonial secretary’s office, and in 
Civil Service Club, at Cape Town. 

^ 2 April 

1^806; Capo (wookly) Argus, S April 1895. pT 

Tsso-S 

Sih AliTlXANDEIl, firat l)flro- 
net (1800-J 890), admiral of the fleet, second 

10 Noy. 1800. In Pehriiary 1817 he en- 
tored the Itoyal Naval College, and in 1810 
first went afloat in the Leauder, his father's 
flagship on the North American station. He 
afterwards served in tlio Conway with Can- 
BasiUIalirq. v.], in the Albion with 
Sir William Hoste [q. vj, and in the 
Ganges, flagship of Sir Eohert Waller 
Otway [q. vJ, on the South American 
BtnUon. In Jiine 1827 he was appointed 
noting-lioutonant of tho Cadmus brig on the 
Brasilian station, his commission being eon- 
firmod on 8 Sopt. In 18S0 the brig returned 
to England, and Milne was promoted to the 
rank of commander, 26 Nov. In December 
1836 ho commissioned the Snake sloop for 
sorvico in the West Indies, where, in No- 
vomhor and_Deoemberl837,he captured two 
slavoTB, having on board an aggregate of 665 
slaves. He was promoted, SO Jan. 1839, 
to he captain of tho Crocodile, in which, 
and later on in the Cleopatra, he continued 
in the^ West Indies or on the coast of North 
America, and iii charge of tho Newfound- 
lond fisheries, till November 1841. From 
A])ril 1842 to April 1846 he was hia 
father’s flag cap! ain at Dovoiyiort; and 60 m 
October 1840 to Dpcemher 1847 flag captam 
to Sir Charles Ogle ot Portsmouth. For 
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' jig ngst twelve yeea-s to June 1869 lie -was to tlie queen. The presentation, of silver 
junior lord 01 the admiralty, and in ao- models of the Britannia, a first-rate ship oi 
loiowledgment of his long administrative war in 1837, and of the Victoria, a first- 
setrice during a time of war and reorganisa- class battleship of 1887, was actually made at 
non he was mode 0 civil K.O.B. on 20 Dee. Windsor on 22 Nov. 1888. During his later 
lS38j he had previously been made a rear- ;^ars he resided principally at Inveresli 
stodral, 2 Jan. 1858. House, Musselburgh, and there he died, in 

In 1860 Milne was appointed to the com- consequence of a chiU followed by pneu- 
uand of the West Indies and North Ameri- monia, on 29 Dec. 1898. He married in 
(jin station, which, during the tension of 1860, Euphemia, daughter of Archibald 
feeling caused by the American civil war, Cochran or Ashhirk, Ilo.vburgh8hire, and by 
1 he exercised with great judgment and tact, her (who died on 1 Oct. 1889) left issue, he- 
ILe duration of his command wae extended sides two daughters, one son, Archibald 
hy a year, and on 26 Feb. 1864 he was Berkeley Siilne, a captain in the navy, who 
aofflinated a military K.C.B., with authoi-ity succeeded to the baronetcy, 
to wear both orders. He was promoted [O’Eyrne's Nav. Biogr. Diet.; Men and 
vice-admiral 13 April 1805, and admiral Women of the Time (1396) ; Times, 30 Dec. 
1 April 1870. From Juno 1866 to Decern- 1890 i Burke's Peerage and Baronetage ; Navy 
ha 1888 he was senior naval lord of the Lists. ] J. II, L. 

sdffliralty, and from April 1809 to Sep- MITCHELL,ALEXANDERFEEHIEE 
tanbsr 1870 was commander-in-chief in the (1822-1899), Scottish ecclesiastical historian, 
Mediterranean. During the lost two months horn at Brechin on 10 Sept. 1822, was son of 
of tbs time the Channel fleet joined the David Mitchell, convener of local guilds, and 
MecUterranean on the coast of Portugal, his wife Elisabeth, daughter of JamesFerrier 
ind the two were exoreised together under of Broadmyre. After being educated at 
the command of Milne, who was also de- Brechin grammar school, he proceeded in 
Hied to report on the behaviour of the 1837 to St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews, 
Captain [see BuBaoxira, Xltran Talbot j winning an entrance bureary in classics. 
Colds, Oowpeb Pxtippa], On 0 Sept, he HegraduatedM.A. inl841, aadinl844wa8 
inspected the ship, and commented on the licensed to preach. After acting as assistant 
very unusual state of things—the water to the ministers at Meigle and Dundee, he 
washing freely over the lee eide of the deck, was in 1847 ordained Meigle presbytery 
In the very exceptional circumstances ha to the charge of Dunmehen. Adhering to 
did not think it necessary to do more than the established church during the secession 
erpresa his dislike of this to Coles; and movement, he became in 1848 a member of 
indeed, in view of the strong feeling that the general assemblir. In the same year, 
had been excited in favour of the iuvention, when only twenty-six, he was appointed 
it is almost certain that the outcry would professor of Hebrew in St. Mary’s College, 
have been very great if Milne had ordered and was one of the first to introduce into 
the ship’s sails to he furled, and the ship Scotland a scientific method of teaching 
had in consequence weathered the gale in Hebrew. As convener from 1866 to 1876 
safety. It would have been said that he of the committee of the mission to the Jews, 
was prejudiced against the ship, and had Mitchell did much to develop missions in 
refused to give her a fair trial. On the early the Levant, which he visited himself in 1857. 
moming of 7 Sept, the Captain turned over His main interests lay, however, in Scottish 
hodily and went to the bottom. eoolesiastioal history, and in 1808 he suo- 

0n24May 1871MilnewBsmadeaG'.G.B., oeeded John Cook as profeasor of divinity 
aad from 1872 to 1876 was imain first naval and ecclesiastical history in St. Mary’s 
lord of the admiralty. On I Nor. 1870 he College. 

was created a baronet. During his long Mitchell held his chair for twenty-six 
career he was a member of many oommia- years, and during that period published, a 
sions and committees. He was a commis- number of valuable works on Scottish 
sioner for the exhibition of 1861 in London, ecclesiastical history. He was an active 
snd again for that of 1867 in Paris ,• in 1879 member of the Scottish Historical and Text 
ke was chairman of Lord Carnarvon’s com- Societies, and took a prominent part in the 
mitteo to inquire into the state of defences general councils of the Presbyterian Alliance, 
of our colonies, and in 1881 of a commission attending the meeting at Philadelphia in 
on the defence of British poesesaions and 1880. In 1886 he was elected moderator of 
commerce. In 1887 he was chairman of a the chuick of Scotland, and the adchess ke 
committee of oflicers of the navy and marines delivered at the close of the session was 
for the presentation of a ‘ juliilee oiferiug’ separately published (Edinburgh and Lon- 
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don, 1885, 4lo). In 1894 lie retired from shipbuilding. In 1868 he was ekctedM^ 
his professorship, and in 1895 was presented assembly us member for his native can t 
with his portrait, painted by 8ir Goorgo and, two years later, became minister in 
lleid. lie was made D.D. of St. Andrews cabinet of Samuel Leonwd TilW Fn i 
in 1802, and honorary LL.D. of Glasgow in He was called to the New Brunswick 1 
1892. lie divided his later years between lative council in i860. 
hie house at Gowan Park, near Brechin, and Mitchell took no part in the Charlntt 
66 South Street, St Andrews. He died at town conference of 1864, whose ohiect wf 

St. Andrews on 22 Wiirch 1899, and was a union of the maritime provinces onlv 

buried in Brooliin cathedral churchyard, when in the same year the larger schoins f 
He married, in 1852, the oldest daughter of uniting British America ai-osef he atten^H 
Michael Johustoiie of Arohbank, near Moffat, the meeting at Quebec (10 Oct.) as deWp 

and was survived by three sons and four of his province, and assisted in drawing aa 
daughters. the basis of confederation known as°tfe 

Mitehell published: 1.' The Westminster Quebec resolutions. On the delegates’retam 
Confession of Paith,’1866, 8vo; Srded.1867. the government of (Sir) Samuel Leonard 
2. ‘The Wodderburns and their Work,’ Tilley [q. v.] submitted the plan to the 
1867,4to. 8. ‘ Minutes of the Westminster popular vote, and was defeated hy a We 
Assembly ’ (with Dr. John Strutliers), 1874. majority (1866). Albert Smith then formed 
8 vo. 4. ‘The Westminster Assembly* a cabinet whose element of cohesion was 
(Baird Lectures), London, 1883, 8vo j new opposition to confederation. Shortly aft«. 
edit. Philadelphia, 1896. 6. ‘Oalochisms of wui-ds Lioutenant-governor Gordon who 
the Ohurch of Scotland,’ Edinburgh, 1888, had liimsolf opposod the measure, receiTed 
8 vo. 6. ‘ Ihe Scottish Eoformation,’ ed. instructions to forward the movement. For 
D. llay Fleming, with biographical skelch this purpose he called Mitchell to his assis- 
hy Dr. James Christie, Loudon, 1900, 8vo. tanco, and a lino of action was taken which 

hlitoholl also edited for the Scottish Toad however necessary in the oiroumstancee, can 
Society Ihu ‘Hioht Vey to Ilouiue,’ hyJolm soarcoly ho considered constitutionalto-dav 
Qau [q. V. Suppl.], in 1888, and the ‘Qude On 8 March 1866 Gordon addressed the 
and Godlio Balktis ’ from the 1607 version liouaes and deolarod in favour of union, 
ill 1807. For tlio Soottish Historical Society During the negotiations and debates that 
lie edited in 1892 and 1890 two volumos of onsiiod, so many supporters deserted the 
‘Tho llocords of tho Comiuinsious of tho nihiisters that they resigned in a body 
General Assembly,’ 1040-60. lie also pub- (18 April). Mitchell was thereupon asked 
lishod an edition of Archbishop Hamilton’s to form a cahiiiot on the basis of confedeta- 
‘ Catoohism ’ (1882), and three leotures at tion. He became himself premier and pro- 
St. Giles's, Edinburgh (St. Giles’s Lectures, sident of tlie council, while Tilley took office 
1st ser. No. 4, 4thser.No. 1, and Glh ser, as provincial socrclary. Dissolving the as- 
No. 8). Of his numerous contributions to scmbly, ho forthwith appealed to the people, 
periodical literature and oucyclopxdios a list Thu moment was well chosen, for the feiuan 
of thomosl important is given in Dr, Christie’s Invasion of the frontier had demonstrated the 
memoir (iip. xxvi-xxvii). need of coiisolidatiiig British America. The 

[MitohoU's Works in Brit. Mus. Lihr.; Dr. real issue at the polle thus heemeconfedera- 
Cliribtio's hiogr, sketch prefixed to tho Scottish j'*®”’ or annoxation to tho United States, 
lleformation, 1000 ; A. K. II. Boyd's Twenty- MitchelUriumphed by a vote of nearly four 
five Years of St. Andrews, i. 22, li. 221; JIrs. ho one. 

Oliuluint’s Memoir of Priucipnl Tuilooli, p. 7 ; -A- short session followed, the house sitting 

Knight’s Principal Shairp and his Friends; from26,lunB till 7 JMy. The legislaturo 
WhJs Who, 1800 ; Times, 23 March 1809 ; was content to vote confldonco in the mini- 
English Hist, lioview, January 1901 . ) stry and leave their course of action ‘ua- 

A. F. P. fettered by any expression of opinion other 
MITCHELL,l'’BTEIl(1824-1890),Oana- than what had been given hy the people 
dian politician, was born of Scottish parents and their representatives,’ In the final con- 
at Nowoiistlo in the county of Northumhor- federation conference which took place at 
land. Now Brunswick, on 24 Jan. 1824. Edu- Westminster on 4 Deo. 1866, the NewBnms- 
oatod at the county grammar school, lie wide delegates had, Ihoreforo, a free hmd. 
studied law and was called to the bar of the They made use of it to obtain concessions 
province of Now Brunswick in 1848. He that gratified the pi-oviiioe: a represontotion 
practised his prolossion for foiu’years, and of twelve momhers in the dominion senate 
than entoied into partnership with a Mr. and fifteen in tho dominion House of Oom- 
Howe in the business of lumbering and moiis; a reservation of export duties in 




tf loss, since commuted for ^160,000 a 
**iif a guarantee for tlie mteroolonial roil- 
laitcliell -was very aotiTO in oUamins 
It is olDservable mso that he favoured 
rte federal principle with Sir George Etienne 
Partier [q- v.], as against Sir John Alexander 
Uicdonald’s avowed leaning towards legia- 
IjtiTe union. The British North America Act 
reived the royal assent on 29 March 1867. 

Oa the proclamation of the dominion 
fl July 1807) Mitchell was sworn of the 
mvy council of Canada, and became a mem- 
^of the cabinet with the portfolio of 
jnarine and fisheries. Thereupon he took 
IP liis residence in Ottawa. On 26 Oct. 
following he was raised to the senate by 
proclamation. He sat in that body till 
13 July 1872, when he resigned in order to 
issiat the administration in the commona 
Elected by his old constituency, he continued 
to represent it in the second, third, fifth, and 
pith parliaments. After the Macdonald 
tovernment fell (6 Nov. 1873), he removed 
to Montreal and assumed the editorship of 
tie‘Herald’ newspaper. From that date 
ie owned no party ties, though he advocated 
liberal principlee hoth in the house and in 
hhorgon. lie suflered defeat in the elec¬ 
tions of 1891 and 1800. On 1 March 1897 
be received an inspectorship of fisheries for 
tie Atlantic provinces. 

Mitchell’s six years of ministerial life as 
inspector of fisheries were of permanent bene¬ 
fit to the dominion. To the guardianship of 
two thousand miles of coast on the Atlantic 
was immediately added the care of the great 
lakes and rivers, and, after 1871, the Pacific 
coast from the straits of Fuca to Alaska. 
Eis legislation regulating such subjects as 
navigation, pilotage, lighthouses, quarantine, 
fisberies, and the like, proceeds broadly on 
tbe assumption, since disputed, that the do¬ 
minion is vested as well with proprietary 
light in as with legislative power over them. 
His department soon hecamo one of the most 
ifflprtaul in Canada. The oimnal yield of the 
Afiaatic fisheries alone rose from ^4,186,000 
in 1849 to «10,250,000 in 1873. 

Milcholl’s reputation rests mainly on his 
eonducl of the fisheries negotiations with the 
United States. The presence of American 
fishermen on the British North American 
coasts and hays caused international corn- 
nations in his department. * The shortest 
way,' he says, ' to avoid fishery trouhlos is 
for the United States to cease trespassing... 
or moke a fair bargain.’ Otherwise, he re¬ 
commended the strict enforcement of the 
Canadian rights. After trying other means 
with small success, he in 1860 commissioned 
six provincial cruisers to protect the fisheries. 


The English government, however, did not 
acquiesce except under conditions which 
Mitchell declined to accept. When in 1871 
theWashin^on treaty was under disoussion 
between theUnited States and Great Britain, 
Mitchell’s influence led to the insertion of 
articles whereby the Canadian fisheries were 
thrown open to the United States for twelve 
years in consideration of a sum to be ascer¬ 
tained by on arbitration hoard (arts, xviii- 
XXV.) In 1876 Canada was awarded 
;$4,600,000. The Canadian right was there- 
by clearly established, and its value placed 
beyond question. 

In July 1899, as he was leaving the parlia¬ 
mentary buUdings, Ottawa, he was stricken 
by paralysis. _He seemed to recover, but on 
26 Oct. following he was found dead in his 
rooms in the Windsor Hotel, Montreal. In 
1863 he married Mrs. Gough, a widow 
of St. John, New Brunswick: she died in 
1889. 

Mitchell was the author of several pam¬ 
phlets, including; 1. ‘ A Heview of President 
Grout’s Message,’ Montreal, 1870, which 
concerns the fisheries; and 2. ‘ Notes of a 
Holiday Trip,’ Montreal, 1880, a reprint of 
letters to the ‘ Montreal Herald ’ on Manitoba 
and the north-west territories. 

[Oanadian Giizette, London, 2 Nov. 1890; 
Montreal Star, 25 Oct. 1899 ; Toronto Globe, 
26 Oct. 1809; Morgan’s Canadian Men and 
Woman, pp. 639-40; N. O. Cotd’s roiicic.il 
Appointments, p. 101; Gemmill’s Can.idi.in 
Fiu'liamentary Comp.inion, 1883, p. 142; Gray's 
Confederation, pp. 30, SO; Hent's Last Forty 
Years, ii. 446 et soq.; Hannay’s Life of S. L. 
Tilley, pp. 233-340 ; Stewart’s C.madii under 
Dufferin, pp. 170, 240-1; Pope’s Mem. of J. A. 
Maodonald, i. 320-30, ii. 14, 106-16; Pope’s 
Confederation Doe. pp. 3, 94,121; Can. .Soss. 
Pap. 1868 No. 30, 1809 No. 12,1870 No. 11. 
1871 Nos. Sand 13; Hortslet's Coll, of Treaties, 
xiii. 070-86,1267; Hind’s Fishery Commission, 
Halifax, i. 43-4, ii. 66-6; H.S.A. Doe. and 
Pros. Halifax Com. i. 82-7, ii. 106-7, 206-17 i 
XsiwBeporte, 1808, A. C. p. 700.] T. B. B. 

MIVART, ST. GEORGE JACKSON 
Q627-1900^, biologist, third sou of James 
Edward Mivart 1866), hotel proprietor, 
of Brook Street, Grosvenor Sqitare, London, 
was born on SO Nov. 1827. He received his 
early education at the grammar school, 
Ciapham, under Charles Pritchard [q. v.j, 
and at Harrow. lie subsequently studied 
at King’s College, London, with the view 
of gmduating at Oxford, but, having joined 
in 1844 the Roman catholic church, he pr^ 
ceeded to St. Mary’s College, Oscott. His 
change of faith is said to have been 
prompted by a taste for Gothic architecture, 
and finally determined by a study of Milner’s 
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‘ End of Religious Oontroversy.’ Admitted ^ 
on 15 Jun. 18-16 student at Jjincoln’a Inn, he 
-was thci'o called to the bar on 30 Jan. 1861, 
but profeired a scientilic to a forensic career, 
lie was member from 1819 of the lioyal 
Institution, and fellow from 1868 of the 
Zoological Sooiol y, to whose ‘ Proceedings ’ ho 
was for more than thirty years a frequent 
contributor. In 1862 ho was appointed lec¬ 
turer on comparative anatomy in St. Mary's 
Tlospital, London, and elected (20 Marm) 
fellow of the Linnean Socioty, of which he 
was secretary from 1874 to 1880, and was 
elected vice-president in 1892. In 1869 he 
was elected F.It.S. in recognition of the un¬ 
usual merits of his memoir ‘ On the Appen¬ 
dicular Skeleton of the Primates,’ communi¬ 
cated through Professor Jluxley in 1867 
(‘]?hil. Trans.’ clvii. 299-430). Among 
others of his earlier scientific papers may be 
mentioned ‘Kotos on the Osteology of ihe 
Insectivora ’ (‘ Journal of Anatomy and Phy¬ 
siology,’ Oambridge aud Loudon, 1867-8, i. 
280-312, ii. 117-64 j translated in ‘Annales 
des Sciences Kalurmlos,’ 6i6me s6rie, ‘Zoo- 
logie,’tom.viii. 221-8-1, ix. Sll-72)j ‘Appen¬ 
dicular Skeleton of Simla’ (‘Trans. Zool. 
Soo.’ vol. vi.,1800): ‘Kotos on the Myology 
of Iguana Tuberculata’ (‘Proc. Zool. Soo.’ 
1867,pp.766-97)i ‘Notes on the Myology 
of Menobranchus Lateralis’ (tZ. 1809, pp. 
460-66) ; ‘ On some Points in the Anatomy 
of Echidna I-Iyslrix ’ (‘ Trans. Linn. Soo.’ vol. 
XXV. pt. iiL [1806], pp.379-403); and ‘ On the 
Vertebrate Skeleton' (iJ. vol. xxvii. pt. iii. 
[1871], pp. 809-02). Though greatly stimu¬ 
lated Tjy JOarwin, Mivart never beeamo a 
Darwinian; and in 1871 freely criticised the 
great naturalist’s hypothesis both in the 
‘ Quarterly Eevlow ’ (vol. cxxxi, p. 47) and 
in a substantive essay ‘ On the G(3nusia of 
Species ’ (London, 8vo); an assertion of the 
right of private judgment which led to on 
ostrangomont from both Darwin andlluxley. 
Three subsequent works: 1. ‘Lessons m 
Elementary Anatomy,’ Loudon, 1873, 8vo. 
2. ‘Man and Apes,’ London, 1873, 8vo. 
8. ‘Tho Common Ifrog,’ Loudon, 1874, 8vo, 
establisbed his reputation as a spocialist. 
lie was already known os an attractive lec¬ 
turer at the Zoological Gardens and the 
London Institution, and in 1874 he was ap¬ 
pointed professor of biology at the short¬ 
lived Eoman catholic University Oollogo, 
liensiiigton. During the decade 1870-80 
he enriched the ‘ Transactions ’ of tho 
Zoological Society (vols. viii. and x.) with 
severm important papors, viz,; 1. ‘ On the 
Axial Skeleton of the Ostrich; ’ 2. ‘On tho 
Axial Skeleton of tho Struthionidm; ’ 8. ‘ On 
the Axial Skeleton of tho Pulecanidfe;’ 


4.‘Notes on 

Considerations on the Kai;uie“‘Zi“n''‘* 
loguea of Vertebrate LimW Cfe 
cyolopiBdia Britannioa’ (9th sditlT. 
tributed the articles ‘Aie’ 
substance in Flower andEv fS^ fe^ 
duction to the Study of Slammale,' fe 
‘Eepliles’ (anatomy), and ‘Skeleton’ % 
1879 he way»rcsidQnt of the biolomed 
Uon of the British Association at 
and delwered an address onBuffon S 
was included in his ‘ Essays and Critil™? 
London 1892, ii. 198. InVaSShI 
^aborate monograph, ‘The Cat: an 
duction to the Study of Back-boned a 1 
male, espooially Mammals’ (London, Smi 
which for fulness and accuracy of detai 
and luo^ity of exposition ia worthy torailt 
with Huxlev’a ‘Crayfish.’ Suiequert 
studios m the oiiatomy of the jEfeid 
Arotoid, and Oynoid carnivora appeared in 
the ‘ Pl-ocoedings’ of the Zoological Socielv 
1882, 1885, and 1890. IBs reseaX 
tho last group bore fruit in ‘Dogs. Jaokak 
Wolves, and Poxes; a monog^ph of fk 
OanidcB,’ London, 1890, 4to. Other papen 
in the ‘ Broooedings ’ of the same society 
(1806) laid the basis of his ‘Monograph d 
the Lories, or Brush-tongued Parrots com- 
posing the Family Loridie,’ London, 1896, 
4to. Mivart roceived in 1876 the degree d 
Ph.D. from the pope, and in 1884 that of 
M.D, from tho university of Louvain, in 
wliioh ho was professor of ‘ the philosophy 
of notuml history ’ from 1890 to 1893. 

Despite his rejection of Darwinism, Miyait 
always professed himself on evolutionist. As 
such, however, he can be ronlced with no 
school, lie never waversd in mointoinmg an 
essential disparity between organic and ino> 
ganio matter, and between human reason and 
the highest faeulties of the brutes. Natural 
selection ho relegated to an extremely suh- 
ordinate place, and attributed the formation 
of specifio oharacters to a principle of indi- 
-viduation, which he postulated as the essence 
of life (see Esaays awl (7n'ficis»u,ii. 377-0,and 
The Origin ofuvman Reason, London, 18S9, 
pp, 298-303). Evolution thus uudsistoodhe 
attempted by a theory of derivative creation 
to reconcile with the catholic faith, between 
which and modern thought he aspired to 
piny the part of interpreter (see his paper, 
‘ Cue Point in Controversy with the Agnos¬ 
tics,’ in Essays on Religion and Idteratuie, 
ed. Manning, 3rd ser. London, 1874, 8to). 
In November 1874 he joined the Meta¬ 
physical Society, in which, as in the wider 
arena of tho montldy reviews, he opposed a 
noo-scholostic realism to tho prevMent ag¬ 
nosticism. In 1876 he collected his philo- 




ifflhical articles under the title ‘Lessons 
tom Ifatnre as manifested in Mind and 
Vatter,’ London, 8vo. ' Nature and Thougkt,’ 
IB attempt 1^0 refute Berkeley in Berkeley’s 
offn metbod of dialogue, appeared in 1882 
sadotker works (all London, 8vo) in the fol¬ 
lowing order: ‘ A Philosophical Oateohism ’ 
(1831) ‘Op Truth: a Systematic Inquiry’ 
(1889h ‘The Helpful Science' (1895), and 
•The groundwork of Science: a Study of 
Epistemology’ (1898). In these treatises 
he laboured to re-estahlish philosophy upon 
dpte-Oortesinn basis, with only such modi¬ 
fications of form as were imperatively de¬ 
manded by the problems of the age. But 
tMe attempt to refurbish the_ scholastic 
aimoury of his church was combined with a 
theological liberalism which eventually 
brought him into collision with her. His 
aeo-catholicism was adumbrated in ‘Con¬ 
temporary Evolution,’ London, 1876 (a re- 
nf iivtiolea in the ‘ Oontemnorarv Be¬ 


th,; 1. ‘ Modern Catholics and Scientilic 
Ireedom’(July 1886)j 2. ‘The Catholic 
Church and Biblical Oritioism ’ (July 1887); 
3, ‘ Catholicity and Beaaon ’ (December 
1887) I 4. ‘Sins of Belief and Disbelief’ 
October 1888); 6. ‘Happiness in Hell’ 
(December 1892), which, with two explana¬ 
tory papers (Pebruary and April 1898), was 
placed on the Index Librorum Prohibitorum, 
21 July 1898; and 6. ‘ The Continuity of Ca¬ 
tholicism ’ (January 1900), The last article, 
with another entitled ‘ Some Beoent Apolo- 
nstSi’ which appeared contemporoneouslv in 


ercommunication by Cardinal Vaughan 
(18 Jan.) An article, ' Scripture and Bomon 
Catholicism,’ which appeared in the ‘ Nine¬ 
teenth Century’ in the following March, 
completed his repudiation of ecclesiastical 
authority. He died of diabetes at his resi¬ 
dence, 77 Inverness Terrace, London, W., on 
1 April following. He was married. His 
son,Dr. F. St. George Mivart,became medical 
inmector of the local government hoard. 

It is to be regretted that Mivart did not 
confine himself strictly to soientiiic work, in 
which his real strength lay. In mastery of 
anatomieal detail be nad few rivals, and per¬ 
haps no superior, among his contemporaries; 
but his eminence in this department was not 
gained without a degree of preoccupation 
which left him scanty leisure for the study 
of the_ delicate and controversial questions 
on which he attempted to arbitrate. 

Besides the works mentioned above, Mivart 
was the author of: 1. ‘ Introduction (Wnfirale 


h I'Etude de la Nature, Cours profess^ a 
I’Universitfi de Louvain,’ Louvain, Paris, 
1891. 2. ‘Birds: the Elements of Orni¬ 
thology,’ London, 1892, 8vo. 3. ‘ Types of 
Animal Life,’ London, 1898, 8vo. 4. ‘An 
Introduction to the Elements of Science,’ 
London, 1894,8vo. 6. ‘ Castle and Manor: 
a Tale_ of our Time,’ London, 1900, 8vo. 
For his uncollected papers not specified 
above see the Zoological Society’s ‘Trans¬ 
actions' and 'Proceedinga' from 1864 (with 
which compare ‘ Zoological Becord ’ and 
‘Zoologist,’Srdser.viii. 281); ‘Transactions 
of the Lmnean_ Society,' 2nd ser. (Zool.), 
i. 613: ‘ Proceedings of the Eoyal Society,’ 
1888, No. 263; ‘ Popular Science Eeview,’ 
viii. Ill, ix. 866, xiv. 372, xv. 226; ‘Con¬ 
temporary Baview,’ April 1876, May, July, 
September, October 187tt January, February, 
AprillSSO,May1887; ‘Fortnightly Iteview,’ 
January, April 1886, September 1895, May 
1896; ‘Nineteenth Century,’ August, De¬ 
cember 1898, August 1806, January, Decem¬ 
ber 1897, August 1899; ‘Dublin Beview,’ 
October 1876, October 1891. 

[Eoyal Society Year Book, 1901, pp, 227- 
233; Lincoln's Inn Adm. Beg.; Dent. Mag. 1856, 
i. 213; Law List, 1862; Owen’s Life of Fro- 
feaeor Owen; Darwin's Life of Darwin; Huxley's 
Life of Huxley; Hutton’s ‘The Metaphysicol 
Society’ in Nineteenth Century, August 1886; 
Mivart’s 'Eemiuisconces of Professor Huxley’ 
in Nineteonth Century, Deeomber 1897 ; Minem 
Jahibucb, 1891; Men nud Women of the Time, 
1896; Tunes. 12, 13, 16, 22, 27, 29 Jan., 2, S, 
4 April 1900; Tablet, 7 April 1900 ; Nature, 
12ApriH900.] J. M. B. 

i MOLTENO, Sib JOHN CHARLES 
(1814-1886), South Afrioan statesman, the 
son of John Molteno, deputy controller of 
the legacy ofiice, Somerset llouae, and of 
Caroline Bower, his wife, was born on 6 June 
1814 in his father’s house in Iiondon. The 
family was of Milanese extraction, hut had 
long boon domiciled in England. Losing 
his father at an early age, he was educated 
at Ewell, and after a short experience in the 
olTice of a city shipbrokei he sailed for South 
Africa in 1831 to take up duties in the public 
library at Cape Town. In 1837, when twenty- 
three years of age, he started a commercial 
basinees of his own, and was for the next ten 
years engaged in a spirited endeavour to open 
up new markets for colonial produce; but a 
succession of adverse circumstances proved 
fatal, and in 1841 ho abandoned his Caps 
Town business and devoted himself to de¬ 
veloping the wool trade on a property which 
he had acquired in Beaufort West. From 
this date till 1862 he lived an isolated life in 
the great Karoo, forming an intimate oc- 
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qiiamtance "with tho life and oharaoteriatics 
of tlie frontier colouiata, eapecially tlioae of 
Dutch blood, 

IIo look part as a burglior and com¬ 
mandant in the Kaflir war of 1846, and 
formed a strong opinion of the nnauitability 
of British troops and British regular officers 
for such warfare. The dictatorial tone 
adopted towards the colonists, together with 
the incapacity displayed by the queen’s 
officers, was n strong factor in determining 
his future attitude towards the intervention 
of tho homo government in military matters. 

In 1803 he returned to mercantile pur¬ 
suits, and founded the Arm of Alport & Co., 
which he combined with a large banking 
business, and ho rapidly grew to be one of 
the wealthiest and most iniluenlial citizens 
in the Beaufort district. In 1804 repre¬ 
sentative institutions were introduced in the 
Cape Colony, and Molteno became tho first 
member for Beaufort in the logislative 
assembly, and by his skill in dohato and 
profound knowledge of the needs of the 
country soon raised uimself to the front rank. 
During the governorship of Sir George Grey 
[q, V. SuppL] ha was generally found in sym¬ 
pathy and support with him, but on the np- 
poinlmont of Sir Philip Wodehouso [q. v. 
auTipl.] in 1862 ho was driven into a strong 
policy of opposition. The lending cry among 
Cape politicians was for responsible govern¬ 
ment, and for many years hlolteno took the 
foremost place in the tinttle. When, with the 
approval of the secretary of the colonies. 
Lord Kimberley, it was oonoedod in 1873 by 
Sir Ilenry Barkly [q. v. Suppl,], tho new 
governor, Molteno was by common consent 
designated as the first Gape premier. 

The first years of his administration wore 
marked by great prosperity, by a vast in- 
oreaso in railroad communication, and by 
tho rehabilitation of the colonial finances. 
The acquisition of tho diamond fields had a 
considerable share in this, hut the main 
credit may fairly he aUributed to tho ad¬ 
ministrative and financial capacity of Mol- 
tono, and to the confidence that ho inspired. 

This peaceful epoch was not of long duro- 
tion._ Lord Carnarvon was resolved to forco 
on his policy of South African confederation. 
Molteno was not opposed to confederation in 
itself, hut insisted that it must come gra¬ 
dually from within and not from without, 
and that at the present time it would impose 
unduly onerous burdens on the Cape Colony. 
Lord Cornarvon was unfortunate in his 
choice of James Anthony Fronde [q. v. SuppL] 
the historian, whom ha sent out as an un¬ 
official representative of tho home govern¬ 
ment in 1876. Failing to obtain Moltono’s 


assistance, Frouda started an 
Uonal agitation tbroughout SoutrVtt"' 
which, by stirring up the raceZL ■ * 
between English and-Dutch, sowed thf"''? 
of future calainities. MelCfej 

leagues procured the rejection ofaschel' 

a conierenoe on the subject of couLib™?^ 
and the Cape porliament refused to allow S 
even to discuss the suhieet with tliflT„ 
government when he was in EnSASks 
the following year. ® «uimg 

In April 1877 Sir Henry Bartle Edward 
Fvere [q. v^ succeeded Sir Henry BarkW 

the Cape. Erocameoutasthespecialeiponea 

of Lord Carnarvon’s views, and it X “ 

ffingheiorehecnmeintoconflictwithMolteno 

The latter was a thorough-going eiponmt 
of colonial rights, and prepared to ineiat m 
them to their fullest extent. Sir Battle had 
no experience of self-governing colonies Ii 
would have been difficult under nnv'ct 
cumstances for the two to work in har¬ 
mony ; Fvere’s preconceived notions on coa- 
federation and native policy tendered it 
iinpossible. Tho war with tho Qalekaaia 
1877-8 brought matters to a criaia. The 
governor contended that the commandewn- 
ehiof at tho Cape was the only person who 
ooiild commandT the colonial troops j Molteno 
insisted that, though the governor, ns such 
had power over the colonial forces, it could 
only bo exorcised with and by the advice of 
his responsible ministers. The mmistera 
wore unyielding, and on 0 Feh. 1878 Fieto 
took the strong step of dismissing them, 
under oiroumstances which showed little 
considorotiou for kColteno’s long services. 

_ Molteno had reckonod on the eupnort of 
his parliamentary majority, which had never 
failed him liitlmrto, but in the debate which 
followed liis dismissal the legislative assem¬ 
bly supported bis successor, (Sir) Gordon 
Sprigg. Deeply chagrined, and fooling 
helpless before Sir Bartle Frera’s policy, to 
which he was opposed in every respect, he 
retired from public life. In 1881, after 
Frere’a recall, Molteno entered for a short 
time Mr. Scanlen’s administration as colonial 
secretary, but in August 1882 he finally 
withdrew from politics, receiving the decora¬ 
tion of o K,C.M,CI., and followed by widely 
exprossod appreciations of his past services, 
Attor a short sojourn in England he re- 
tuniod to the Cape and died at Claremont 
on 1 Srat. 1886. 

Sir John Molteno was a man of cm- 
manding presence and of great physical 
strength. In private life he was of moat 
simple and unostentatious habits. He was 
thoroughly representative of the early Eng¬ 
lish Bottlers at the Cape, and enjoyed the 
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^ confidence of tlie Dutcli. _ HU ideas A.da Louisa, the ividow of Charles E. Herne. 
\iete formed before the days of imperialism, In 1887 hei'eceived the honorary degree of 
and the interests of the Capo ranked first LL.H. from Edinburgh University, 
uitb him, hu-t in Ins efforts to secure the Momerie'a chief -works are : 1. ‘ Per- 
anneration of Hamaraland he showed better sonality the Beginning and End of Sleto- 
atatesmanship than Lord Carnarvon. physics,’ London, 1879, 8vo ; 4th edit. 1889. 

!|^ere is a bust photograph of Molteno, 2. ‘ The Origin of Evil, and other Sermons, 
about life size, in the houses of parliament, London, 1881, 8vo; Cth edit. Edinburgh, 
Cape Town. _ _ 1890, 8vo. 3. ‘ Defects of Modern Chris- 

He -was three times married; first, to tianity, and other Sermons,' Edinburgh, 
Maria Hewitson; sesondly, in 1841, to 1882,8vo; find edit. 1886. 4.‘TheBabis. of 
Eliaabeth Maria, a daughter of Hercules Heligion.’ Edinburgh, 1883, 8vo; 2nd edit. 
Crosse Jarvis, by whom he left issue j 1880. This work was a criticism of (Sirj 
thirdly, to Sohella Maria, the daughter of John Robert Seeley’s ‘Natural Religion.’ 
Major Blenkins, O.B., who survived him, 6. ‘Agnosticism and other Sermons,’ Edin- 
and by whom he left issue. bnrgh, 1884, 8vo; 2nd edit. 1887, 6, 

[Life end Times of Sir John Molteno by his 'Preaching and Hearing, and other Ser- 
joa,PercyA.Molteno(1899),andtheanthorities mens,’Edinburgh, 1886,Svo; 8rd edit. 1890, 
there quoted; Martineau's Life of Sir Bartle 7. ‘Inspiration and other Sermons,’ Edin- 
Jrare.] J. B. A. buigh, 1889,8voi find edit. 1890. 8. 'Church 

MOMEBJE, ALFRED WILLIAMS and Creed: Sermons preached in the Chapel 
(1848-1900), divine, horn in London on of the Foundling Hospital,’ London, 1890, 
22 March 1848, was the only child of Isaac 8vo. 9. ‘The Religion of the Future, and 
Vale Mummery (1813-1892), a well-kno-wn oth6rEB8ay8,’Edinbiirgh,189.3,8vo. 10. ‘The 
congregational minister, by hia_ -wife, a English (jhuroh and the Romish Schism,’ 
daughter of Thomas George Williams of 2na edit. Edinburgh, 1896, 8vo. 

Haoimey. He was descended from a French rTimes, 8 Dec. 1900; Who’s Who, 1901; The 
family of Huguenot refugees, and early m Engle, xxii. 244-6 j Cmelrford’s Olerical Direc- 
lifs resumed the original form of its surname toty; Allibone’s Diet, of English lit.] E. I. 0. 
—Momerie. He was educated at the City 

of London School and at Edinburgh Uni- MONOK, SiE CHARLES STANLEY, 
veisity, where he won the Horsliehill and fourth Visoouira Monok in the Irish peot- 
irillBr scdiolarship with the medal and Bruce age, and first Baboxt Mohok in the peerage 
prize for metaphysics, and graduated M.A. of the United Eingdom (1819-1894), first 
m 1876 and D.So' in 1876. From Edinburgh governor-general of the dominion of Canada, 
he proceeded to St. John’s CoBege, Com- was born at Templemore, in the county of 
bridge, where he was admitted on 17 Morch Tipperaiy, on 10 Oct. 1819, being the eldest 
1876 and was senior in the moral science son of Cliarles Joswh Kelly Monck, third 
tripos in 1877, graduating B.A, in 1878 and ViBoount Monck of Ballytrammon, by Brid- 
M.A. in 1881. He was ordained deacon in get, youngest daughter of John Willingtou 
1878, and priest in 1879, as curate of Leigh of KiUoskehane in the county of Tipperary, 
in Lancashire. On 6 Nov. 1870 he was Educated at Trinity College, Dublin, he grar 
elected fellow of St. John’s College, and in duatedB,A. at the summer oommenoements 
1880 he was appointed professor of logic and of 1841, and was called to the Iz'ish bar at 
mentalphilosopiliy at King’s College,London. King's Inn in June of the same year. On 
In 1883 he was chosen morning preacher at 20 April 1849 he succeeded as fourth vis- 
tha Foundling Hospital. count in the Irish peerage. 

Between 1881 and 1890 ha published In 1848 he unsuccessfully contested the 
numerous hooks and collections of sermons county of Wicklow in the liberal interest, 
on the philosophy of Christianity, which at- but four years later entered the Bouse of 
tained considerable vogue. Their style was Commons as member for Portsmouth (July 
brilliant, their views latitudinarian. Like 1862), On the restoation or Lord Aber- 
his predecessor, Frederick Denison Maurice, deen's ministry in 1866 he became a lord of 
Momerie found himself obliged to sever his the treasury in Lord Palmerston’s govern- 
conneetion with King’s College in 1891, and ment (7 March 1866)._ His term of ofiice 
in the same year he resigned the Fountong lasted three years, until March 1868, when 
preachership also. With the permission of the Earl of Derby formed a ministry. Monck 
the bishop of London he subsequently was defeated at Portsmouth in the general 
pteacUod on Snndoys at the Portman rooms, election of 1869. 

He died in London on 6 Deo. 1900, at On 28 Oct. 1861 he was amointed by 
14 Ohilworth Street, In 1896 ho married Lord Pohnerston captain-general and govar- 
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nor-in-oliief of Canada, and governor-eeneral 
of Britisli. North America. Scarcely nod he 
entered on his duties in the month following 
•when there came tho news of the ‘ Trent 
allair,’ which for a time threatened to em- 
hroil England and the United States in a 
war. Diplomacy, however, dispelled tho 
cloud, and tho loom irritation was calmed by 
Monets patience ond firmness. A more 
serious trouble arose in 186-t, when certain 
confederates, having found refuge in Canada 
during the American civil war, plotted to 
turn their asylum into a basis for petty 
attacks on the United States, e.g. seizing 
vessels on the lakes, attacking defenceless 
poi'ts, breaking open prisons as at Detroit, 
robbing banks as at St. Albans. patrol¬ 
ling Ms frontier from point to point, and 
setting small armed eraft on the lakes, Monck 
diligently guarded his long boundary line of 
two thousand miles, kept the peace between 
the nations, and received the approbation of 
the imperial authorities (1804). But his 
exertions were not so highly approoiatod in 
the United States. Immediately after tho 
‘ St. Albans affair,’ General Dix put forth a 

P roclamation threatening reprisals (4 Dec. 
804). Next year the Eepublio donounood 
the reciprocity treaty of 1864 for other than 
commercial reasons, and suffered, if she did 
not encourage, the attempts of the Eonians 
against British North America. Once more 
the militia ware called forth and the frontier 
patrolled. At the Niagara peninsula some 
nine hundred Fenian marauders made an iu- 
lond into Canadian territory and were re¬ 
pulsed with oonsiderahlo loss by the militia 
on 2 June 1800. Difficulties with the United 
States continued during tho greater part of 
Monck’s term of office, but his govornmsnt 
also synchronised with the formation of the 
federated dominlou of Canada. 

In 1864 Monck had welcomed a propo¬ 
sition emanating from George Brown [q. y, 
Suppl.lfor the introduction into Canada of a 
fcdorai constitution (memorandum of Lord 
Monck, 16_Jiine 1804^ Tho governor took 
on active interest in the conferences on the 
subject held at Charlottetown and Quebec 
(1864), and in the conduct of tlio Quoheo 
resolutions, which embodied tho federal con¬ 
stitution, through the local houses of pnis 
linmont (1866). Ho likewise brought his 
influencs to hear in favour of union on the 
lieutenant-governors of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. In the autumn of 1866 ho 
came to England, os well to assist at tho 
^’’estminater conference os to advise the 
imperial authorities. Sir John Michel admi¬ 
nistering affairs in his absence. On 4 June 
foUowing his appointment was renewed 


under 80 Viet. cap. 3, and MTtiflTd^ 
to be Govcrnor-general of the Dominf j 
Canada. In accordance with the » 
Queen Victoria’s moclamation he toT / 

oath of office an^ constituted the 

council of Canada on 1 July 1867 wj ■ ' 
thus inaugurated the federation successfalU? 
the governor-general resigned office on Vs 
Nov. 1868. Ilo left Oanala the next 

, ® TT^was created a peeJof 
tho United Kmgdonr as Baron Monet of 
Ballytrammon m the county of Weif<w,i 
He received the honour of the grand 
of St. Michael nad St. George on 23 June 
and was called to tho pri-vy council on 7 Ana 
1869. Trinity College, Dublin, bestowed on 
him the degree of LL.D. in 1870. 

After his return to Ireland, where he had 
been a commissioner of charitable rlnTinfin^ g 
and bequests in 1861, he was appointed a 
member of tho Church Temporalities and 
National Education commissions (1871), He 
continued to administer the former till 1881. 
In the following year he was ehossn, with 
Mr. Justice OTIagan and Mr, Litton, to 
carry out the provisions of the now Irish 
Land Acts, and sat on tho commission until 
1884. From 1874 to 1892 he held the office 
of lord-lieutenant and oustos rotulorum in 
and for tho county of Dublin. He died 
on 29 Nov. 1894. On 22 July 1844 Mrack 
married his cousin, Elizabeth Louisa Mary 
(d, 10 June 1892), fourth daughter of Henry 
Stanley Monck, earl of Eathdowne, By hw 
he had issue two sons, of whom the elder, 
Henry Power, succeeded to the peerage, and 
two daughters. 

[Taylor's Port, of Brit. Amer. i. 1-U; Dent’s 
Oan. Fort. Gall. iv. 1S2-3; Poster's Peerage, 
p. 470 ; Burke's Peerage, p. 1026; Cat, ef 
Grad. Dnblin Univ.; lloneard, vols. exxxvii. 
czlviii. ; J. E. Cotd’s Pol. Appoint, i. 30-4; Johns 
Hopkins Univ, Stud. Nout. of the Lakes, 16th 
eor. Kos. 1-4, 137-66; Miss Prances MoniPa 
My Canadian Leaves, 1891, p. 226; Somei* 
ville’s Ponian Invasion of Oan. pp. 103-4; 
Denison’s Peninn Baid at Port Erie (pampb.) 
1866; Iio Caron’s Twenty-five Years in the 
Socrel Service, pp. 30-6; Consolidated Statutes 
of Canada, Upper Canada, Lower Canada, 1869; 
H. 0. Cotd’s Political Appointments, p, 6; Pope's 
Mom, of Sir J. A. Macdonald, i. 200-803, 319, 
ii. 416; Ann. Bog. 1894, pk ii. p. 207; 
Haydn's Book of Dignities, 1890; Hopkinfa 
Canada; Appleton'8^nualEncyel,i. 368-9,ii. 
62.] T.B.B. 

MONOEBIFF, JAMES, first Baboit 
M msroKBiiw of TuiiLibolb (1811-1896), lord 
ittstioe-olerk of Scotland, son of Sir James 
WellwoodMonoreiff [q. v.j, baronet, and Ann, 

daimhtorof George EoDertson,E,N,,wa8botn 

at Edinburgh on 29 Nov. 1811. He was edu- 
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(ited at tlie school and university of j year. Moncreiff was also responsible for 
Edinburgh. Naturallyquick and intolli^nt, the important bankers’ act in 1866. On 
Jis carried off the pz'incipul honours at noth the fall of IfarS} the lord advocate "was put 
inititutionSi including the medal in ‘ Chris- np to reply on behalf of the governinent to 
topber North’s class of moral philosophy in the attack of Lord John Manners fq. v.], 
1828. He wes called to the Scottish bar in and in 1869 he -was selected by the 
]S 33 ,where in a few years he gathered a large government to compliment Mr. Spealter 
practice. But, partly from natuml bent and llenison on his re-election to the chair in 
jjrly training, he pursued politics with a the House of Commons. Excepting the 
iceaer activity even than that witli which he year of the Derby-Eisraeli administration 
followed law. In the forensic arena be was (February 186B-June 1869), Moncreiff was 
in the thick of the church disruption fight, as lord-advocate till July 1866. His only other 
]ic was engaged as counsel in the leading 0011 - year of office was from December 1868 to 
ilicta of that exciting time—the Lethendy, October 1869, when he succeeded George 
tlieMarnooh,theAuohteravdar, andtheOul- Patton [q.v.] as lord juslioe-clerb. From 
ealmond eases. With his father and his elder 1868 to 1809 he was dean of the feoulty 
brother. Sir Ileniy Wellwood Moncreiff of advocates—the premier position at the 
rn,v.], he came out with the seoeders. At Scottish bar. 

5 is period he became one of the first con- During his long career in parliament Mon- 

tiibutoi'B to the ‘ North British Eevisw,’ creiff guided the passing of over a hundred 
phich was started in the interest of the die- acts of parliament, and lus name will ever he 
eenters in 1814. associated with the reform of legal procedure 

Moncreiff first entered the House of Com- and mercantile law. As lord advocate he 
BOBS asM.P. for the Leith Burghs, which he was engaged as public pi-oseoutor in many im- 
repiesented from April 1861 to April 1860, portant cases, notably the trials of Madeline 
whan he retired because he was averse to Smith, 'Wielohyelri, and the directors of the 
Mviding the liiieral party in the constituency. Western bank. In 1866 he defended the 
In Apwl 1869, with Adam Black [oi- v.], ‘ Scotsman’ in the libel action raised by Mr. 
he was elected one of the members wr the Duncan McLaren [q. v.I one of the members 
dty of Edinburgh, and re-elected in 1866. for the city of EdinburA. In January 1867 
In 1868 he resigned his seat, and was elected he was presented with the freedom of his 
forthe representation of Glasgow and Aher- native city for the part he took in regard to 
deea universities. In February 1860 Mon- the Municipal Extension Act. In 1859 he 
creiffwasappoiutcdsoIloitor-generalforScot- became lieutenant-colonel of the first rifle 
had in Lord John Huesell's administratiuu, volunteer corps in Scotland—that of the city 
and in April 1861 he succeeded Andrew Hu- of Edinburgh. In 1860 he benefited Edin- 
therfurd [q.v.] os lord advocate. In February burgh by passing the annuity tux hill—a 
1862 he went out of office on the resignation subject lu which, as a free churchman, he 
of the Hussell ministry on their defeat over tocm the keenest interest—and in the follow- 
the militia hill, hut come in again with Lord ing year he benefited Scotland carrying 
Aberdeen’s coalition government in Decern- the important biilrelating to burgh ondporo- 
ber 1862. Among the measures introduced chial schools. In 1801 he was enmged as 
and carried by the lord advocate were an act leading counsel in the defence of Sir William 
to abolish religious tests in the Scottish nni- Johnston, one of the dh’ectors of the Edin- 
versities, acta to amend the law of entail, to burgh and Glasgow hank, and in. 1868-4 he 
amend the bankruptcy laws, to diminish the was counsel in &e famous Yelverton case, 
number of sheriffs, and to amend the law of For nineteen years Lord Moncreiff occu- 
evidence. In February 1664 he introduced pied the judicial bench, presiding over the 
s bill to establish a uniform system of trials in the justiciary court of Ohptrells 
valuation and rating in Scotland, and an (1878), the City of Glasgow honk directors 
education hill for Scotland, which was re- (1878), the dynamitards (1^3), and the 
jectad. On this occasion Spencer Horatio crofters (1886). Extra-judicially he was oo- 
Walpole [^q. v.] sold his speech wos ‘as cupied in many other matters. As a lecturer 
beautiful in language os it was clear and he was in great request, and delivered uu- 
perspicuoua in its etatements.’ When tbe merous orations in Edinburgh and Glasgow 
coition ministry was defeated in Februaiy on subjects of literaiy, scientific, and politi- 
1856, and Lord Palmerston succeeded, cal interest to the Philosophical Institution, 
Moncreiff was retained as lord advocate, Eoyal Society, Juridical Society, Scots Law 
and on 23 March he reintroduced his edu- SociBty,and other bodies. Moncreiff also puh> 
cation hiU, which was passed, hut thrown lisliod anonymously in 1871 a novel entitled 
out by the Lords, as it was the following ‘A Visit to my Discontented Oousin,’which 
voi,. XXXI.—stri>. 31 
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wa 3 reprinted, with additions, from ‘ Froseria 
Magazine.' lie was also a frequent contri¬ 
butor to the ‘ Edinburgh Review.’ In 1858 
ho received the degree of LL.D. from Edin¬ 
burgh University ; from 1808 1 o 1871 ha was 
rector of Glasgow University, from which he 
received the degree of LL.l). in 1879, and in 
1889 he was appointed a member of the privy 
council. On 17 May 1871 he was created a 
baronet; on 1 Jnn. 1874 he was made a baron 
of the United Kingdom j in 1878 he was ap¬ 
pointed a royal commissioner under the En¬ 
dowed Institutions (Scotland) Act, and in 
1883 ho succeeded his brother as eleventh 
baronet of Tullibole. In September 1888 ho 
resigned the position oflord juatiee-clurlt,and 
took up the preparation of liis ' Memorials,’ 
which are yet to be published. On these ho 
was engaged till his death on 27 April 1806. 
There is a portrait of Moncreilf, painted by 
Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A., on the wall of 
the parliament house in Edinburgh. 

Lord Moiioreiir married, on 12 Sept. 1831, 
Isabella, only daughter of Kobert Hull, pro¬ 
curator of the church of Scotland, and 
sherill'of Borwioltahiro and Iladding Lonaliin*, 
and by her (who died on 19 line. 1881) he 
had five sons and two daughtors. IlisoldMt 
son, Henry .Tames, second Uaron MonoroilT, 
was from 1888 (o 1905 a lord of session, at 
first under the title of Lord Well wood, and 
afterwards as Lord MniiureiiF. 

[Scotsman, 23 April 1806 j Addison’s Glasgow 
Giaduatos; Scottish Law Reviow, .luno 1886 
(with portrait); Barko's Peerage; Men of the 
Time.] Q. S-n. 

MONIER-WILLIAMS, Sib MONIER 
(1819-1899), orientalist, was the third of 
the four sons of Colonel Monior Williams, 
R.E., surveyor-general, Bombay prosideuoy, 
and of his wife, Hannah Sophia, daughter of 
Thomas Brown of the East India Company's 
civil service, reporter-general of extonial 
commerce in Bongal. Born at Bombay in 
1819, he come to Englandin 1823, where ho 
was educated at private schools at Chelsea 
and Brighton, and afterwards at King’s Col¬ 
lege School, London. Ho matriculated at 
Oxford in March 1837, but did not go into 
resideneo at Balliol College till Michaelmas 
1838. In the following year ho rowed in 
his college eight at the head of tho river. 
Having received a nomination to a writer- 
ship in the East India Company's civil sor- 
vice in November 1880, ho passed his exami¬ 
nation at the East India House in Ueoembor. 
He then loft Oxford and wont into residence 
at tho Eost India Company’s college, Hoiloy- 
hury, in .Tnnuary 1840, whence ho passed out 
head of his yoar, fie was about to procood 
to the east whoa the nows arrived that his 


youngest brother had been kULTin .. 
uneucceesful attempt to relievs v 
leaguered fort of iahun in Sbah 
entirely changed the course of Ms «« 
for yielding to the urgent desire 
widowed mother that he should nn™ 
leave the country, ho dBcided tor^ 

his appointment and remain in EngWd 

lie therefore returned to Oxford in u 
1811 i but as Balliol was fuU. aS noS 
vision oxisted in thosB_ days for out-coCe 
residonco, hojoinsd University OollsBe 
now entered upon the study of Sakri 
under Professor Iloraoo Ilayman ‘Wikon 

Bcholarahin in 

1843. Graduating B.A. in the followiM 
year, ho w;a 8 appointed to the professordun 
of Banskrit, l^sian, and Hindustani, at 
Haileybury. This oilioo ho held for about 
fifteen years, till the college was closed 
after the Indian mutiny in 1868, and the 
teaching staff was pensioned off. After 
spending two or three years at Cheltenham 
whore he held an appointment at the collera' 
he wos elected Boden professor of San^t 
in tho uiiivarsity of Oxford by coavooation 
in Dooembor 1800, when Profeesor Mai 
Jfullor [q. V. Suppl.J was his opponent. 

In tho early seventies Momer Williams 
conceived tho plan of founding at Oxford an 
institution which should be a focus fertile 
concentrntion and dissemination of correct 
information about Indian literature and cul¬ 
ture. This projeol he first brought before 
oonpiogation at Oxford in May 1876. With 
a view to enlisting the sympathies of the 
leading native prinoos in his scheme, he un- 
dortoolc three journeys to India in 1876, 
1870, and 1883; and his persevering efforts 
were so far crowned with success that he 
collected a fund which finally amounted 
to nearly 34,0007. By rare tenacity of pur¬ 
pose ho succeeded in overcoming all the 

f ruat dillicultioB in his way, and the Indian 
nstitule at last became an accomplished 
fact. The foundation-stone was laid by the 
Prince of ‘Wales in 1883. The building was 
nrocled in tlireo instalments, the first being 
finished in 1884, and the last in 1896, when 
tho institute was formally opened by Lord 
George Hamilton, the eecretary of state for 
India. Monier Williams subsequently pre¬ 
sented to the library of the institute a valua- 
blo colleotion of oriental manuscripts and 
hooks to the numhor of about three thousand. 
By his’sisl er’s desire, and at her own expense, 
an excellent porlrait of him was painted in 
oils by Mr. W. W. Ouless, RA., in 1880, 
and was presented by her to tho institute. 

Monier Williams was a follow of Balliol 
Oollego from 1882 to 1888; was elected 
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an honorary fellow of University College 
in 189 j1i and was keeper and perpetual 
miTtttorofthc Indian Institute, Ha received 
the honorary degree of D.O.L. from Oxford 
. jgygj of LL.D. from Calcutta, and of 
PhD. from Gottingen. He was knighted 
in 1888, and became a K.O.I.E. in 1887, 
•^hen he assumed the additional surname of 

^Ming health obliged Sir Monier to re- 
Jinqnish in 1887 his active professorial 
dunes, which had become very onerous 
Offing to the institution of the honour 
school of oriental studies at Oxford in 1886. 
go ceased to reside in the university, spend¬ 
ing the winter months of every year in the 
^th of France. Tho last years of his life 
he devoted ohie^ to the completion of the 
second edition of his ‘ Sanskrit-English Dic¬ 
tionary.’ He gave the final touches to the 
last proof-sheet of this work only a few 
days before his death. He died at Cannes 
on 11 April 1899. His remains ware brought 
hack to England and interred in the village 
churchyard at Oheseington, Surrey, In 1843 
Monier Williame married Julia, daughter of 
the Rev. F. J. Faithful!, reotor of Hatfield, 
and had by her a family of six sons and one 
daughter. 

Monisr-Williams’s activity as a scholar 
was directed mainty towards the practical 
side of Sanskrit studies, and to the difTusiou 
in England of a knowledge of Indian re¬ 
ligions. Taking little interest in tke oldest 
phase of Indian literatm'e, represented by 
the Vedas, he devoted himself almost ex¬ 
clusively to the study of the loter period, or 
that of classical Sanskrit. The three texts 
of which he published editions are Kali¬ 
dasa’s plays ' Vikramorvaii’ (1849) and 
'SakuntolS’ (1863 ; 2nd od. 1876), besides 
the ‘ Nalopiikhyana, or Episode of Nala’ 
(2nd ed. 1879), from the ‘ Mahdhharata.’ 
He further wrote several works relating to 
the language of ancient India, a ‘ Sanskrit 
Grammar ’ (1846), which reached a fourth 
edition in 1876, an ‘ English-Sanski’it Dic¬ 
tionary’ (1851;, a ‘Sanskrit Manual for 
Composition ’ (1862), and a large ‘ Sanskrit- 
EngUsh Dictionary ’ (1872 ; 2nd ed, 1899). 
Monier-'Williams was also a succesaful 
tianelator of Sanehxit. His rendering of 
’^aknntaM’ in prose and verse (1863) 
reached a sixth edition in 1894, and his 
•Indian Wisdom’ (3876), which consists 
chiefly of translated speoimens of Sanskrit 
literature, appeared in a fourth and enlarged 
edition in 1898, Shortly before and after 
the beginning of his career as Eoden pro¬ 
fessor, ho wrote some Hindustani manuals. 
One of these was ‘ An Easy Introduction to 


the Study of Hindustani ’ (1868), and an¬ 
other bis ‘Practical Hindustani Grammar’ 
(1862). 

Ever since his inaugiual lecture at Oxford 
on ‘The Study of Sanskrit in relation to 
Missionary Work in India’ (1861), Monier- 
Williams was a frequent advocate of the 
claims of missionary enterprise in India, 
This interest led him to devote much of his 
time to writing hooks meant to diihise a 
knowledge of Indian religions in England. 
Most of them have enjoyed a considerable 

S opulority. These works are entitled ' Hin- 
msm* (1877), 'Modern India and the 
Indians ’ (1878), ‘HeligiousLifa and Thought 
in India’ (1883), ‘Buddhism’ (1889), and 
‘ Brahmanism ’ (1891). 

{Personal knowledge and information sup, 
plied by membera of the I'.imlly, especially Mi. 
0. Williams, an elder brother of Sir M. Monier- 
'Williams.] A. A. M. 

MOMK-BBETTOIT, Babou. [See Don- 
SOB, JoHirGHOHeB, 1826-1807.] 

MONSELL, WILLIAM, Bakoh Emiy 
( 1812-1894), politician, born on 21 Sept, 
1812, was the only eon of William Monsell 
(d. 1822) of Tervoe, co. Limerick, who 
married in 1810 Olivia, second daughter of 
Sir John Allen Johnson Walsh of Bally- 
Mlcavan, Queen’s county. He was educated 
at Winchester Collep from 1826 to 1880, 
and among his schoolfellows were HoundeU 
Palmer (afterwards Earl of Salhorne) and 
W. G. "VVard (Bdlboiikxi, Memorials, xi, li. 
411). On 10 March 1831 he matriculated 
from Oriel College, Oxford, hut left the 
university without tolling a degree. 

At the general election in August 1847 
Monaell was returned to parliament for the 
county of Limerick, and represented it, as a 
moderate liberal, without a break until 
1874. He joined theBomancatholic church 
in 1860, and throughout his parliamentary 
career spoke as the leading representative of 
its hierarchy. As a resident and concilia¬ 
tory landlord he vaa popular with his 
tenantry, and in the House of Commons he 
rnomoted the cause of agricultural reform. 
Ms promhience in parliament is shown by 
his selection to propose tho re-election of 
Speaker Denison (^Sarmrd, February 1866, 
pp. 4-7; Dnsrisojr, Diary, pp. 184-6). 

Monsell filled many omces, He was clerk 
of the ordnance from 1862 until the ofGce 
was abolished in February 1867, and from 
that date to September 1867 ho was pre¬ 
sident of the board of health. On IS Aug. 
1866 he was created a privy ooimcillor. 
For a few months (March to July 1886) ho 
was vice-president of the hoard of trade and 

3t3 
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paymaster'giiuei'aL He served in iindi'r- 
iooretary for tUe colonies from December 
1868 to the close of 1870, and as postmaster- 
general from January 1871 to November 
1873. On 12 .Ton. 1874 lie was raised lo 
tbe peerage as Baron Emly. Ills name is 
identilied with the abortive scheme for the 
' establishment of an Irish national uni¬ 
versity upon a federal basis,’ -which Glad¬ 
stone brought forward in 1873. The pam¬ 
phlets published by Gladstone in 1874-6 
against Vaticanism met with his disapprove! 
(PtrnciiLL, A, F. de Lisle, ii. 64-66), 

'With the rise of the land lea^e Mansell 
lost his popularity. He opposed the move¬ 
ment for home rule, and he was accordingly 
removed from the chairmansliip of the 
board of poor-law guardians. lie had 
been high sWifT of Limerick in 1836, and 
he was made lord-lieutenant of the county 
in 1871. He was also vico-chancollor of 
the royal university of Ireland, 

Lord Emly died at Tervoe on 20 April 
1894, and was buried in the family vault at 
Kilkeedy, Ha married, on 11 Aug. 1836, 
Anna Maria Oharlotio Wyndham Quin, 
only daughter of the second earl of Dun- 
raven. She died at St. Leonard’s, Sussex, 
on 7 Jan. 1866 without leaving issue. In 
1867 he married Bertha, youngest daughter 
of the Oomte de Montigny. She died on 
4 Nov. 1890, leaving one son, who succeeded 
to the peerage, and one daughter. 

Monsoll contributed to the 'Home and 
Foreign Eeview.’ He was on intimate 
friend of Cardinal Newman (P-anoBti, 
Maiming, ii. 313-20), was closely associated 
with Montalembert and his party, and was 
< an enthusiastic advocate of liberal Catholi¬ 
cism and political rel'orin.’ lie published 
in 18G0 ‘ A Lecturo on the liomiin ques¬ 
tion.’ 

fBurko’a Peorngo; Mon of Uio Time, 13th 
edit.; Foster’s Alumni Oxon.; Baines’s Forty 
I'anrs at the Post Offleo, i, 218; Gent. Mag. 
1885, i. 329; Times, 21 April 180<t, p. 7; Ann. 
Bog. 1804, p. 169; Tablot, 28 April 18!)i, pp, 
661-2; 'Ward’s W, Q-. "Ward and tho Catholic 
Bevival, pp. 143-4, 186-6, 206, 224-8, 243, 
268-70; 'Word’s W, G. 'Ward and iho Oxford 
Movement, p. 6,] 'W. P. 0, 

MONTAGU, JOHN (1797-1853), colo¬ 
nial official, born on 2] Aug. 1797, was the 
youngest son of Lieutenant-colonel Edward 
Montagu (1766-17910 [q.v.] He was edu¬ 
cated at Oheam in Surrey and at Parson’s 
Green, near Knightsbridgo. On 10 Fob. 
1814 ho was appointed, without purchase, to 
an enaianoy in the 62nd foot. Ho was pre¬ 
sent at w at crloo, and on 9 Nov. 1816 was pro¬ 
moted to alientonancy by purchase j he also 


bought his company in the 64th 
vomlier 1822 exchanging into the 40 
on 7 Aug. 1823. In tho same vear he‘ 
ceedod to Van Diemen’s Lan/ Lw I.”" 
mama) with the lieutenant-goveinor 
George Arthur [q.y.], and on his mAvS J 
May 1824 wee nommated his private sea™ 
toiy. This post he retained until 1^ 
holding his captaincy on half-pay. In IR* 
Van Diemen’s Land, whioh\ad hitWto 
bean attached to New South -Wales^ 
constituted a separate colony, andMontasni 
heoamo dork of the executive and lesisk 
tive councils. This offico he held until 1829 
when his military duties recalled him tii 
England. In 1830 Sir George Murrav 
(1772-1846) [q V.] eecretary 0 ? stK^ 
the colonies, oiferod to reappoint him on 
condition of his quitting the army. He ac¬ 
cordingly Bold out on 10 Sept, and returned 
to Van Dieinon’s Land. In 1832 he took 
ohargo for a year of the colonial treasury 
and in 1834 he was nommated eolonialsecr^ 
tnry. In October 1836 Arthur relinquished 
tho government to Sir John Franklin [q.v.], 
under whom Montagu retained Ms office. 
Fi'om February 1839 to March 1841 he 
was absent on a visit to England, and 
on his roturn he found himself involved in 
differences with the governor. He behaved 
to Franklin in a somewhat arbitrary man- 
nor, insisting on the dismissal of several 
government officials, although the governor 
wae not oonvinood of their culpability. 
Finally Franklin reinstated one of these 
officers, and Montagu in consequence ceased 
to co-operate cordially in the work of ad¬ 
ministration, openly charged him with auffer- 
ing his wife to inlluence his judgment, and 
ffnally declared himself unable to rely upon 
tho accuracy of tho governor’s statements, 
On 26 Jan. 1842 Montagu was suspended 
from offico. He sought a reconciliation, and 
Franklin, in his despatch to Lord Stanley 
[sob Siakput, EnwAitn Gbobqh GnomiEr 
Smith, fourteenth Eahl oip Dratni], with 
great generosity, spoke highly of his ability, 
and recommended him for other employment, 
Colonial sympathy was largely on Montagu's 
side, and Stanley, after investigation, came 
to the conclusion that Franklin was not 
justified in his action, and that Montagu's 
dismissal was unmerited. 

In 1843 Montagu was nominated colonial 
secretary at the Cape of Good Hope, a post 
which he retained until death. He arrived 


ot the Cape and entered on office on 23 April. 
Shortly afl er his arrival he submitted to the 
governor, Sir George Thomos Napier [q. v.], 
a project for improving the financial cona¬ 
tion of the colony. Napier recognised its 
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meritSi and it 'was carried into effect under governor-general’s bodyguard during a pari 
Montagu’s superintendence. ’The condition of tie time wlien Richard Colley (Marquis 
of the colony showed immediate improve- Wellesley) [q. v.] was governor-general; he 
jient, and the passage of time showed the was created a baronet on S Oct. 1808, and 
uneUoration to be permanent. Ho also married Sarah Mercer (d. 1864), dawhter of 
niised the importance of encouraging im- Leslie Grove of Grove HaU, co. Donegal, 
migration, and hy a system of Bounties The Montgomery family were a branch, of 
nearly seventeen hundred settlers were the Scottish Montgomeries, of whom the 
irought into the colony in three yews. Earl of %lintoun is the head, and had 
1 Poring the government of Sir PereMine settled in Ireland in co. Donegal. 

I Maitland [q. v.l Montagu distinguished him- The subject of this article was educated at 

I self by his able conduct of the financial Eton and at the East India College, Hailey- 
' arrangements necessitated hy the Kaifir bury, to which institution he was nominated 
' ttk. He also rendered the colony signal as a student on 1 Aug. 1821. He did not, 
service by promoting the construction of however, go out to India until 1826, having 

g ood toads across the mountain passes into been permitted to leave IlailByhury early in 
is interior. They were chiefly made by 1822 for the purpose of serving ae assistant 
convict labour, and Montagu was successful private Bscretaryon the staff of Lord WeUes- 
in introducing a new system, hy which the ley, who was at that time lord-lieutenant of 
condition of the criminala was much im- Ireland. There seems atonetime to have been 
proved. The road carried over Oradock’a an intention that the young student should 
Hoof was named Montagu Pass, and is now give up his Indian writership and remain on 
part of the great trunk_ line between the Lord Wellesley’s staff, on the chance of the 
eastern and eastern districts. The scene of latter being able to provide for him in the 
another great engineering feat at Bain’s public service in England; but on the ad- 
Eoof,intae mountain range which separates vice of Sir John Malcolm [q. v.], a friend of 
Worcester and the districts beyond from his father, who went over to Dublin for the 
the Gape division, was designated Montagu purpose of combating the idea, the intention 
Bocks. _ was abandoned, and early in 1824 Mont- 

On the outbreak of the Hafflr war in De- gomery returned to Haileybury, passing 
cemher 18C0 the governor. Sir Harry George through college at the end of that year. 
Wakelyn Smith [q. v.l was besieged in Fort In 1826 he proceeded to India^ reaching 

Goz. Montagu exerted himself to the utmost Madras on 3 Nov. In those days it was the 
to raise levies, and rendei-ed the governor custom for the young civil servants to re- 
aisistance of the greatest importance. On mam for two years at the presidency town, 
3 May 1861 he was compelled to loave Oape prosecuting their studies in the native lan- 
Colony owing to ill-health brought on by guagee. Montgomery was therefore not ap- 
overwork. lie died in London on 4 Nov. pointed to the public service until 16 Jan. 
1^3, and was buried in Brompton cemetery 1827, when he was gazetted assistant to the 
on 8 Nov. In April 1823 he married Jessy, principal collector and magistrate of Nel- 
danghter of Major-general Edward Yaughon lore. On 31 Jan. 1830 he succeeded his father 
Worseley. Montagu's transfer from Tos- as second baronet. He subsequently served 
mania to the Oape seriously injured his in various grades of the revenue department 
private fortime, lie left his family im- in the districts of Tanjore, Salem, Tiune- 
povorished, and on 28 Oot. 1864 his wife volly, and BeUary, completing his revenue 
received a civil-list pension of 3001 service in the provinces ns collector of Tan- 

[Newman’s Biogr. Memoir of John Montagu jore. In all these districts he had made his 
(mth portrait), 1866 ; Fenton's Hist, of Tas- mark as an able and careful administrator, 
mania, 1884, pp. 134, 130-40, 142, 168-9; and the result waB_ that in 1843 he was sent 
Ptanklin’s Narrative of some Passages in the on a special commission to the Rdjahmundry 
Hatory of Van Dioniiin’s Land during the Last (now eddied the Godfivery) district to inquire 
Three Years of Sir John Franklin's Administra- jnto the causes of its impoverished couditiou 
tion, privately printed, 1846 1 West's Hist, of nnd to suggest a remedy. It was upon his re- 
Taamanio, Launceston, 1862, i. 226-1^ Theal’s gommendation, based upon his experiencein 
Hist, of South Africa ] E. 1. C, Tanjore, that Captain (afterwards Sir Ar- 

MONTGOMERY, Sib HENRY OON- thw) Cotton [q, v, Suppl.] was deputed to 
INGHAM, second baronet (1803-1878), Rajjahmundry to investigate the question ot 
Madras civil servant, was the eldest son of utilising the waters of the Godavery for the 
Su' Henry Oonyngham Montgomery (d. purpose of irrigatingthe delta of that river, m 
1830), The father served in India for many had been done in Tanjore andTriohinopoly in 
years as a cavalry officer, commanding the the case of the Oavery and Ooloroon rivers, 
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Montgomery’s report and recomraoiida- 
tions on tlie condition of the Eiijahmundry 
district elicited high commendation from 
the government of Madras, mid two yoars 
later lie was selected hy the Marquis of 
Tweeddale [see GnowuB IIav, eighth Mah- 
atris op TwnDDDAr,!!] to fill a vacancy in the 
government secretariat. lie served as secre¬ 
tary to government in the revenue and 
public works departments until 1860, when 
he was promoted to the chief secretarysliip. 
In 1865 he was appointed by the court of 
directors a member oftlie governor’s counoil, 
which post he held until 1867, when, his 
health failing, he returned to England, and 
in the course of that year resigned his 
appointment and retired from tho Indian 
civil sorviee. In the following year, on 
tho estahlishment of the council of India 
in London, Montgomery was appointed to 
be one oC the first memhers of the new coun¬ 
cil, and this position he retained until 1878, 
when he finally retired from olHcial life. 
Un tiiu occasion of his retirement ho was 
anpoiiiled, at the rccomiuondatiou of tho 
Marquis of Salisbury, then socrotary of stale 
for India, to be a member of tho privy coun¬ 
cil, an honour which is very rarely oonforred 
upon Indian civil sorvaiils. 

Montgomery’s olUoial career was eminently 
successiul, lie was not a brilliant man, 
but ho wos on extremely useful public 
servant. As o very young man ho was 
remarked for the oarofulnoss and accuracy 
of his work When he hooanie the head of a 
district, he was regarded as 011 c of tho ablest 
district ofiicersin tho presidency to wliioh ho 
huloiiged. IIo certainly had tlio advantage 
of possossiug inlUieiitial friends. Lord Wel¬ 
lesley had farmed a bigli opinion of liiin 
wlipn ho worked in Dublin in tlie lord- 
lieuteiiaut.'s private ofiico, and did not fail 
to exert his iiifiuciicu on his behalf. Sir 
.Tohn iMalcoIm was also aktudfcietid to him. 
Ihit ho fully justified tlioirrecomniendaUims. 
Jiy his report upon tlio [iiljahmuiulry dis¬ 
trict, and by the roeommoud'atioiis wliicli ho 
made for improving its condition, he ruu- 
dorod a service to the state, tho heiictits of 
which still rciiiain. In the higher posts 
which he suhscquuntly filled in Madras, as 
secrotary and chief secretary to governmont 
and raouibor of council, ho fully maintained 
his previous reputation. By the succossivo 
governors under whom lie served in tlie 
secret iiriiit and in council, tho Marquis of 
Tweeddale, Hii' Jlonry I’ottiiiger, anil Ijiird 
Harris, he was trusted as a wise andcoii- 
scioulious adviser. Jliiring iiis long service 
in the Iniliau council, extending over 
eighteen yoars, ho was Iiigldy ostoomed 


both by successive seoretarioTofltW^, 
hiB colleagues in the council. His 
when he found himself oaUed upon S' 
sent from the decisions of the sStS 
stale or of a majority of the council 
models of independent but counS 
criticism._ Ha retained to tbs last a S 
interest in the presidency in wkick t£ 
wliole of his Indian service had hZ 
passed. Indeed, it has been eometb?, 
thought that ho carried beyond due limits 
Ills odvocacy of the claims of hisoldnie- 
dency, as in the oaso of the Madras luifboiu 
prqieot, which was sanctioned by the 
India office, mainly at his instance, but Las 
been a heavy burden upon the TTutiKn 
rovemies without componsatingresults, On 
political questions conoevning the south of 
India ho was a high authority. Whenthena- 
wab of thaOarnniio diodml858,Montgomety 
supported Lord Harris in advocating the er- 
tiiiction of the titular nawabsbip as a mis- 
ehiovouB remnant of a state of things which 
for political reasons, it was inexpedient to 
maintain. But he was not opposed in pfia- 
cipilo to tho maiiitoiiance of native dynaatiea, 
In 1863 ho wrote a cogent minute dimpming 
from the rofnsol of tho secretary of state in 
council to rusloro to the rajah of Mysore the 
ndministratioiiB of the territories of that 
state. Tho policy which on this occasion 
Montgomery opposed had been supported 
by two successive goveriiors-generat, the 
Morqiiis of Dalliousie and Earl Canning, 
but was Bubsoquently reversed. 

Mmitguiiiery died suddenly in London on 
21 .fiiuo 1878. In appearance ho was sin¬ 
gularly handsome, although small in stature, 
la mnnnur ho was invariably courteous, 
and his court csy was tho outcome of a kindly 
nature. JIu possessed in a conspicuous 
dogri'u the rare virtue of readiness to admit 
error when lie found that he had misjudged 
anoilipr. Tie married, on 8 March 1827, 
J.oonnra, daughter of General EichardPigot, 
who eurviven him, dying on 16 June 1869, 
Ilo left no ohildrcn, and was succeeded as 
third haroiiol by his brother, Admiral Sit 
Aloxuiidor Leslie Montgomery (1807-1888) 

[ I’orsonnl knowledge, from 1816 to Sit Henry's 
death in 1878 ; private papers, lent by the pte- 
sent liaionet, Sir Hugh Montgomery, inelnding 
loiters from tlio Marquis Wellesley, from the 
eighth Marquis of Twooddalo, from the first 
Sir Ilotiry Pottingor, and fi'om the late Lord 
irarris j ollici.vl papers and parliamentary le- 
tuiMiH at tlio Jiidia Offioo.] A. J. A. 

MOOJSr, WILLIAM (1818-1894), in¬ 
ventor of tho embossed type known as 
Moon’s t.ype for the blind, was descended 
from an old Sussex family sealed at Eother- 
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. ij. but he ■was horn at llorsemonden, 
Kent on 18 Dec. 1818. He was the son of 
James Jloon of Horsemondon, by his wife, 
UaiT I'nnnell Moon. During his child- 
his parents removed to Brighton, but 
William remained for some time at Horse- 
aonden. At the age of four he lost the 
.iuht of one eye through scarlet fever, and 
tlw other eye was seriously affected. He 
vfos educated in London, and whon _ about 
eiffMeen years old he settled at Brighton 
mth his widowed mother. _ Ho was study¬ 
ing with the intention of taking holy orders; 
but the sight of the remaining eye gra¬ 
dually failed, in spite of several aurgical 
operations, In 1840 he became totally bund. 
He had previously made himself acquainted 
with various systems of embossed type, and 
now began to teach several blind children, 
who were formed with some deaf mutes into 
n day school in Egremout Place, Brighton. 
In Frere's system [see Fbohii, James 
HA'nEy]i fttid the others previously used 
for teaching the blind, contractions are 
very extensively used; Moon, after some 
years' teaching, judged this system to be too 
complicated lor the vast majority of blind 
peisons, especially the aged, and accordingly 
coustracted a system of his own in 1846. 
He employed simpliiiod forms of the Homan 
capitals, almost entirely discarding contrac¬ 
tions; and after he had constructed his 
alphabet he found that all the twenty-six 
letters are only nine placed in varying posi¬ 
tions. By the help of friends interested in 
the blind, type was procured, and Moon 
began a monthly magazine. His first pub¬ 
lication, ‘The Last Days of Polyoarp,^Bp- 

S eared on 1 June 1847; ‘ The Last Hours of 
Iranmer’ and devotional works followed. 
Next he began to prepare the entire Bible, 
discontinuing the monthly issues for a time. 
As his supply of typo was insuificieiit for so 
extensive an undertaking, he tried steroo- 
typing, and after much experimenting suc¬ 
ceeded in the invention of o process by which 
he could produce a satisfactory plate at less 
than one-sixth of the ordinary price. Ho 
put his process into use in September 1848, 
and the stereotypor then engaged was em¬ 
ployed on the work till Moon’s death, and 
afterwards. The puhlioalions have always 
been sold under cost price, the deficiency 
being made up by contributions from the 
charitable public. In 1852, when the greater 
part of the Bible was still uupilnted, a formal 
rmort was published, with a defence of 
Moon's system against objectors, who had 
sneered at the coat and bulk of his publica¬ 
tions ; he argued that the Erere and other 
systems depending upon contractions com¬ 


plicated the notation so far that the books 
were useless to the majority of the blind. 
He scon extended his system to foreign lan¬ 
guages, beginning with Irish and Chinese; 
the principal lariguages of Europe were next 
employed, and before his death the Lord’s 
Prayer or some other portion of Scripture 
was embossed in 476 languages and dialects, 
for oil of which the original nine characters 
are found sufficient. The ‘ox-ploughing’ 
succession of lines is adopted. The works 
printed in foreign languages are almost en¬ 
tirely portions of the Bible; in English a 
largo seleotiou is available, including very 
many devotional works, some seientiflo trea¬ 
tises, and selections from Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, Bm'iis, Scott, Longfellow, and other 
standard authors, 

Moon met with a girl horn blind, who 
supposed that horses stood upriglit and 
walked with two legs: this suggested to 
him embossed ‘ Ficlurcs for the Bhud,’ teach¬ 
ing them by the touch to realise the forms 
of common objects. He also issued em¬ 
bossed diagrams for Euclid, music, and 
maps, both geographical and astronomical. 
Ha was made a feUow of the Iloyal Geogra¬ 
phical Society in 1862, a fellow of the Society 
of Arts in 1850, and in 1871 the university 
of Philadelphia created him LL.D. He 
warmly advocated home teaching societies 
for the blind, which by his efforts were 
founded in many places; and lending libra¬ 
ries of Moon’s boolts exist in oighl^ towns of 
the United Eingdum, in Paris, Turin, and 
various cities of the United States and 
the British colonies. In furtherance of these 
objects he often travelled through Scotland, 
Ireland, and the continent; in 1882 he visited 
the United States. He received great help, 
especially in the matter of lending libraries, 
from Sir Charles Lowthei', with whom he 
became intimate in 1856, and who remained 
his closest friend, dying only a few days 
after him. On 4 Sept. 1866 Sir Charles laid 
the foundation-stone of a new building at 
104 Queen’e Hoad, near the Brighton rail¬ 
way station; in these premises, since con¬ 
siderably enlarged, the entire production of 
the embossed books is still carried on, 

In 1685 Moon spent several months in 
Sweden. As the jubilee of his work ap¬ 
proached, a movement for a testimonial to 
him was originated in Scotland; and on 
16 April 1890 he was presented with a 
chiming clock, purse of 2501., and an illu¬ 
minated address. His devotion to evange¬ 
listic work, of whick the publishing was only 
a portion, brought on a shght paralytic stroke 
in the autumn of 1892, after which his ac¬ 
tivity was necessarily lessened. He died sud- 
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denly on 10 Oct. 1891, and -was bnriod on 
the ] 6 th in the extramural cemetery at 
IJrighton, many of his blind pupils attending 
the funeral and singing over the grave. 
Some vears before his death he had made 
over the freehold site of his promises to 
trustees for the continuance of uia Tvork in 
publishing embossed books for the blind. 

Moon was twice manied—in IS-lStoMary 
A.nn Caudle, daughter of a Brighton sur¬ 
geon, who died m 1801; and m 1860 to 
Anna Maria Elsdalo, a granddaughter of 
William Leaves [q. v.], the composer of 
‘ Auld Eobin Gray.’ By the first marriage 
he had a sou, who was of great assistance to 
him in arranging his types to foreign lan¬ 
guages, and became a physician in Phila¬ 
delphia; and a daughter, who now super¬ 
intends the imdertoldiig that Moon inaugu¬ 
rated, 

Moon wrote: 1. ‘ A Memoir of Harriet 
Pollard, Blind Vocalist,’ I860. 2. ‘Blind¬ 
ness, its Oonsequcncos and Ameliorations,’ 
1808, 8 . ‘ Light for the Blind,’ 1873. Ho 
composed a sot of twelve tunes to devotional 
poetry, which wore printed both in his em¬ 
bossed type and in ordinary music notation. 

[RuLhovfovd’s 'William Hoou and his Work 
for the Blind, 1898 (with portraits); Brighton 
Herald, 13 and 20 Oct. 1894; Illuetratecl Lon¬ 
don News, 20 Oct, 1894 (with pochMit); Record, 
3 dune 18S9; information from Miss Moon, who 
kindly revised this article.] H. B. 

MOOEE, HENEY (1881-1800), marine 
painter, horn at York on 7 March ISSl, was 
the second son of the portrait paiuter, Wil¬ 
liam Moore (1790-1861) [q. v.], by his second 
wife Sarah Oollingham, and the tenth 
child and ninth son of tho whole family 
of fourteen. Albert Joseph Moore [q. v,] 
was his hrolhor, Henry was educated at 
York and was taught painting by his father, 
lie entered tho Eoyol Academy schools in 
186S,_ and exhibited his first picture, ' Glen 
Olunie, Braomar,' at the Eoyal Academy in 
the same year, lie was a constant oxhibiloi 
at tho Eoyal Academy from that time 
onwards, lie exhibited at tho Portland 
Gallery from 1866 to 1800, and at the 
British Institution from I 860 to 1866. It 
was also in 1866 that he sent the first of 
many contributions to the gallory of the 
Society of British Artists in BuITolk Street, 
lie was a member of thot sooiotyfrom 1867 
to 1876. He was also a constant oontri- 
butor, both in oils and water-colours, to tho 
Dudley Gallery from 1866 to 1882. He 
became an associate of the Old Water-oolonr 
Society in 1876, and a full member in 1880 
He contributed in later years to the Grosvenor 


Gallery and the New Gallory bI ' 
elected an associate of the Eoval 

Tutjml. 

Almost all his early pictures were 
scapes, painted in many parts of EnS' 
or, about 1866, in Switzerland 
towards 1870 that he began to devote £ 
self almost exclusively to the marineaubieM, 

in which the best work of his matuntvnM 
done. lie bad a profound and scientifi 
knowledge of wave-form, acquired at tk 
cost of exposure m all wsatkera, and kewM 
generally content to paint the sea itself nitb 
out introducing ships or human figures. Re 
mode his studies chiefly in the Engh.b 
Channol. IIo was a fiuo colourist, and held 
tho foremost rank among Enghsk mrame 
painters of his day. Among the most re¬ 
markable of his Academy Plot,ures are >\ 
Whire Calm’ (1868), ‘The Launch of tk 
Lifeboat’ (1876), now in tho WoUtet Art 

Gallery, Liverpool, ‘ Cat’s-pawB off the Lend,’ 

which was bought out of the funds of ths 
Ohanlrey Bequest in 1886, and is now at 
Millbank, ‘ The Clearness after Rain’ (1887), 
which won for the painter the grand pni 
end legion of honour at the Paiis Exhibi¬ 
tion of 1889, ‘ A Breezy Day in the Channel’ 
(1888), ‘Shine and Shower’ (1889), 'Summet 
at Sea’ (189.8), and ‘ Britannia’s Realm,’ An 
oxliibition of ninety pictm'cs by Moore, en¬ 
titled * Afloat and Ashore,’ was hdd by the 
Fine Art Sociot y in 1887, The total number 
of pictures exhibited by Moore was not fat 
short of six hundred. Shortly before hii 
death an exhibition was held at York of ths 
works of the father, William Moors, and his 
five artist sons, Edwin, William, John Col- 
lingliam, Iloiiry, and Albert Josmli, 

Moore lived for many years at Xlampstead, 
but died at Margate on 22 June 1896. He 
married in 1860 Mary (rl. 1800), daughter of 
Eobert Bollans of York, lie kod two daugh¬ 
ters by this marriage. 

[Daily Graphic, 24 June 1895; GSines, 
24 Juno 1896; Athsnmum, 29 June 1895; 
private information,] C, R 

MOOEE, JOHN BEAMLEY (1800- 
1886), chairman of Liverpool Docks, [See 
Bjumley-Moori:.] 

MOKGAN, Sib GEORGE OSBORNE 
(1820-1897), first boronet, lowyer and poh- 
tician, was eldest son of Morgan Morgan, for 
thirty-one years vicar of Conway, Oarnar- 
voushire, by Fanny Nonnon, daughter ot 
John Nonnon of Liseberg, Gothenburg, who 
was descended on the mother’s side from the 
Huguenot family of Da Loront. His younger 
brother was John Edward Morgan, M.D., 
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' fgjor of medicine at Owens College,Man¬ 
tlet (A 4 Sept- 1892), and Lis youngest 
hother.tliellev.Heiiry Arthur Morffan,D.D., 
tome master of Jesus Coll., Cambridge. 

George Osborne Morgan, who derived his 
name of Osborne from the marriage in 1764 
of Egbert Nonnen, his great-grandfather, 
«itb Anne Osborne of Burnage, Ohsahire, 
vriis bom at Gothenburg in Sweden on 
g Mey 1826, during the temporary ooou- 
nancy by bis father of the post of chaplain 
At the age of fifteen, after spending 
jjnie time at the Friars’ school, Bangor, he 
entered ^rewsbury School under Dr. Ken¬ 
nedy [see Kehitbot, Bunjauiit IIaiil], who 
gudoHim that he had never known a boy 
'iritb such a vast amount of undigested in- 
fomitliou.’ His father had intended him 
for Cambridge and the church, but he pre- 
fared Oxford and matriculated from Balliol 
on SO Nov. 1843. Ha than returned to 
Shrewsbury, and while still a schoolboy 
performed the extraordinary feat of obtain¬ 
ing the Graven scholarship at Oxford 
m Morch 1844), afterwards going back 
igam to school. In the following autumn 
he stood for a scholarship at Balliol. He 
TTsa awarded an exhibition, the two scholar¬ 
ships being won by Henry John Stephen 
Smith [q.T.J and Sir Alexander Grant (1826- 
1884) [g. V.], and he then wont into resi¬ 
dence. In 1846 he wa,Bpro.Tiine accemt for 
tbs Ireland scholarship, and in the earns 
year he won the Newdigate prize for Eng- 
bsb verse, the subject being ' Settlers in 
Aastnilia.’ When he became undor-seere- 
tsry for the colonies in 1886, this poem 
WHS republished by the ‘ Melbourne Argue,’ 
sad enjoyed coneiderable popularity in Aus¬ 
tralia. In 1847 he migrated as a scholar to 
IVoTcester, and from that college obtained 
B first class in the echool of litera humaniorea 
ui the Michaelmas term of the eame year, 
graduating B.A, in 1848. He obtained the 
cbauceUors Engl^lgh essay prize in 1860 
upon the theme ‘ xhe Ancients and Moderns 
compared in regard to the Administration 
of Justice,’ and was elected Stowdl civil 
law fellow of University Collide. He ob¬ 
tained the Eldon law scholarship in 1861. 
He had now determined upon the bar as 
a profession, having been admitted a student 
of Lincoln’s Inn on 0 June 1860. While 
at Balliol his principal ftiend was (Sir) Alex¬ 
ander Ghent. At the dinner at BoUiol on 
the occasion of the opening of the new hall 
(10 Jan. 1877) Osborne Morgan, in respond¬ 
ing for the bar, acknowledged the debt he 
owed to Jowett’s influence [see Jownir, Bmr- 
JAJinr, Suppl.l During hie short residence 
as civil law fellow at University he took pri- 
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vate pupils, among them Viscount Peel, Sir 
M. E. Grant Dufi^ and Lord-justice Ohitty. 
His most intimate Mends at tlus period, 
which was marked by vehement religious 
controversies, were the opponents of trao- 
tarianism, such as Arthur Penrbyn Stanley 
Dl‘ ’^■]i William Young Sellar [q. v.], ana 
Aithur Hugh Clough [q. v.l Ho figures in 
Clough’s poem ‘ The Bothie^ as Lindsay. 

In 1851 Mo^an left Oxford. The present 
aichbbhop of Canterbury had offered him the 
vioc-presidency of Kneller Hall, a training 
college for teachers then recently established 
at Twiekenbam, but be was resolutely bent 
upon the bar, and entered as a pupil in the 
chambers of equity counsel in Lincoln’s Inn. 
Meanwhile he contributed political leading 
articles to the 'Morning Chronicle,’ and 
after the stall of that newspaper lounded 
! the 'Saturday Heview ’ he wrote very occa- 
' sionally for the new periodical. He was 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn on 6 June 
1863, and practised as an equity draughts¬ 
man and conveyancer. He rapidly acquired 
a practice, and received a number of pupils 
to read in hie ebambers, among them Mr. 
Justice ^rne, Sir C, F. llbert, and Sir 
Hobert Herbert. In 1868 he published 
'Chancery Acts and Orders, being a Collec¬ 
tion of Statutes and General Orders re¬ 
cently passed.’ This, with slight variations 
in the title, ran throiwh eix editions, the 
second being publlshea in 1860, ond the 
last in 1886. Ha also became one of the 
four joint editors of ' the New Beports, 
which contained cases decided in the courts 
of equity and common law between Novem¬ 
ber 1862 and August 1666, the first of the 
six volumes appearing in March 1863. 
Among the reportere associated with him in 
this series were Lord-chancellor Herschell, 
the speaker of the House of Commons (the 
Right Hon.W. 0. Gully), Lord Davey, Lord- 
justice Bowen, Lord-juetlce Rigby, and 
others. 

In 1861 Morgan published a sympathetic 
lecture on the Italian revolution of 1800. 
He had abeady be|un his political career by 
holding meetings in his chambers at Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn for the promotion of church dis¬ 
establishment and the abolition of university 
tests. Although e clergyman’s eon, he had 
been led to form opinions unfavourable to 
the establishment in consequence of abuses 
witnessed by him in the Welsh church. 
He became intimate with Edward MiaU 
fq.Y.J, the leader of the militant noncon- 
toimiets. His opinions on these sulnects 
and his nationslity designated him tor a 
Weleh seat in parlioment, and in 1869 he 
accepted an invitation to stand fox Catnarveu 
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borougli, hut •witlidiw in order to avoid 
division in the liberal party. A similar in¬ 
cident took place in 1807 in connection with 
Denbigh borough. In 1808, on Jliall’s re¬ 
commendation, lie was invited to stand for 
Denbighshire. He was returned as junior 
colleague to Sir Watldn ‘Williams Wynn on 
34 Nov. 1808. Ilis maiden speech, deli¬ 
vered on 16 March 1809, was in support of 
the second reading of tho univorsit.jr tests 
abolition bill. It struck the attention of 
Bright, and led to a friendship maintained 
throughout the rest of his life. On 6 July 
Osborne Morgan seconded Henry Richnrd’e 
resolution upon tho subject of evictions of' 
liberal tenants by Welsh landlords daring 
the recent elections. During this session 1 00 
he ilrst addressed himself to a quostion which 
long occupied hie energies, that of the law 
ailbeting married women’s property (14 April 
1860), and he supported by a speech the 
second reading of fHir Wilfrid Lowson’s per¬ 
missive prohibitory liquor bill (12 May). 
On 10 Peb. 1870 he first introduced the 
measure with which his name was long asso¬ 
ciated, the burials bill permitting any Chris¬ 
tian service in a parish churchyard, and on 
the same day he obtained the leave of tho 
house to introduce theplaccs of worship (sites) 
bill, facilitating the acquisition of land for 
religious purpo.soa. From this bill, as intro¬ 
duced in J 870, AV. E. Forster borrowed the 
clauses of the Elomontary Education Act of 
that year empowering school boards to 
acquire land compulsorily. The places of 
worship (sites) bill did not become law 
till 1873. In 1871 and 1872 ho seconded 
Sir Houndi'll Palmer's resolutions in favour 
of tho creation of a general sehool of law, 
which led to tho institution of oxainuia- 
tions by tho inns of court hpforo calling 
studonts of law to tho har. lie had boon 
ajjpoiuted a queen’s counsel on 23 June 
1860, and elcctod a benchor of Lincoln's Inn 
in tho Michaolmas 1 urm following. In 1800 
ho became treasurer. His profoesum led 
him to lake much intorostin tho reform of 
tho land laws. During tho sossion of 1878 
ho acted as chairman 01 the select committee 
on land titles and transfer, aiid drafted 
its report dated 2J Juno 1870. Ha also 
contributed an article upon the same subject 
to tho ‘ t'orlnightly Jloviow' for Doooinbor 
1879, and in 1880 reprinted it as a pamphlet 
under the title ‘ Laud Law Reform in Eng¬ 
land.’ On all topics directly associated with 
law. such as the bills for the roconedtutinn 
of llio courts of judioaturo (1873 and 1876), 
lie fruquoiitly addressed the liouso. He sup¬ 
ported the moasurc for the roform of the 
universities of Oxford and Oamhridgc (1877), 
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counties (1879), and the -V^lah 
dosing bill, which became krftT 
For ten euooessive sessions he intvoiri 



. On the accession of Gladstone to power 
m that year Osborne Morgan becaW . 
member of the ministry as judge^dvocat^ 

general, and retired from the bw. He was 
also^ nominated a privy oounelllor. Wti 
the introduction by him on 28 Marcb fel 
of the annual army discipline &c. bill Is 
provided for the abolition of the puniaW 
of flogging, and carried it in spite of a strons 
opposition. He had sole charge of the 
married women’s property bill, 188-') a 
hill whioh, bristling with legal difScrities 
required exceptionally skilful bnn,ll„, g 
Its passage throiieh the House of 


It l^coamu law tli6 same session. He took 
a warm interest in Welsh intermediate and 
higher education. On 14 March 1884 he 
supported by a speech Mr. (now Lord) 
XlondoVe motion in favour of placing Aber- 
y^atwy bluOollegp, ‘ in respect of state recogni¬ 
tion and support, on an equal footing with 
tho colleges at UardilT and Bangor.’ He 
was anxious to improve the education of 
women, and took port in the foundation rf 
a women’s hostel at Bangor Colloge, An 
* Osborne Morgan oxhihilion’ was founded 
in Uio University College of North IValea 
aftor hie death to commemorate his eeiricee. 
After the redistribution of tbo oonetitn- 
oiicies in 1886 Osborne Morgan, as sitting 
oiomhor, had tho natural right of choice 
hotwoen East and West Denbighshire. West 
Doubighsliire was held to be a safe hberri 
seat, whereas East Denbighshire was the 
centre of tho iiiiliienco of the Wynnfamily. 
With Dharaotoi’istic courage and eelf-sacrihce 
he chose tho oonstituenoy which no liberal 
hut himself could hope to contest with any 
prospect of success. In the result be won 
the election hy 393 votes, and the AVynn 
family was deposed from the representation 
of the county for llie first time for 182 
years. This sorvioe was rewarded, on 
uladstone's accession to office in February 

as par^ameiitary under-secretary for the 
colonies. As his chief. Lord GranvlDe, sat 
in the House of Lords, the labour of repie- 
Roiitiiigtho department in parliament chiefly 
fell upon Osborno Morgan. Ills tenure of 
office lasted only six months, but it was 
marked by excoplloual activity. The distress 
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^ict he experienced at a narrative of 
endured by Welsh settlors in 
Patagoma, as well as by other emigrants to 
Cali, led to his foundation of the emi- 
nation inquiiy office, still a useful govern¬ 
ment institution. A glance at the index to 
Hansard for this session shows the number 
and variety of the questions connected with 
las department which engaged his ottention. 
The stenin proved excessive, and a stubborn 
contest for East Denbighshire with his 
former opponent. Sir W. W. Wjnii, which 
Oabome Morgan won by the narrow majo¬ 
rity of only twenty-six (7 .1 uly 1880), led to 
I severe illness, from which he never quite 
recovered. But hie apparently inexhaus- 
ttble energy showed itself throughout the 
sessions of 1837-92. During three months 
of 1868, and the sessions of 1889-92, and in 
tbe parliament of 1892-C he was alternately 
chairman of the standing committees ou 
hw and trade. 

In July 1892 he again won East Donhigh- 
ihite, this time by the substantial majority 
of 7G3 against his former oisponent, But ho 
felt hia health unequal to the resumption of 
office, and accepted Gladstone’s offer of a 
baronetcy. Nevertheless, his activity in the 
house continued, especially oa all matters 
affecting Wales, and ha was unanimously 
chosen leader of the Welsh party. He 
died on 2S Aug. 1807, and was buried in 
tbe churchyard of Llantyeilio near Llan- 
voUen. His last public appearance, a week 
before his death, was at an eietedfodd at 
diirk, at which lie doiiyerod a speech on the 
effects of music upon character. 

Osborne Morgan was, physically os well 
as mentally, a Celt. Ho had a Celt's ardent 
and imaginative disposition. Ills Newdigate 
irizo, his passion for Tennyson’s verse, and 
lis temperament combined to fasten upon 
him at Oxford the name of ' the poet.’ His 
ambition to develop Welsh education was 
part of a larger ambition of endowing Wales 
mth the qualihcatious to stand by the side 
of ‘ the predominant partner ’ as a nationality 
vitb a character and aims of its own. 
His Celtic sympathies threw him, at the 
outset of his career in parliament, into the 
cause of Irish disestablishment, and at its 
dose into that of Irish home rule. Yet he 
had been ' brought up to look with equal 
horror on democracy and dissent.’ 'The 
change came with Oxford, and through the 
map of liberal thinkers whom he there made 
ms friends. 

Like many of Kennedy’s pupils, Osborue 
Morgan wrote elegant Greek verse, as is 
attested by two compositions published in 
the 'Sabriune Corolla,’ 1890, pp. 70, S63. 
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He retained to the last his fondness for his 
school, of which ho became a governor, and 
for classical literature, and in the year of his 
death (1807) published, with a dedication to 
Gladstone, a translation into English hexa¬ 
meter verse, perhaps a reminiscence of 
Clough's influence, of the ‘ Eclogues of 
Virgu,’which was very favourably received. 
He contributed various articles on current 
topics to the ‘ Contemporary,’ ‘ Fortnight^,’ 
and 'Nineteenth Century’ Eeviews. He 
was on (aeeUent raconteur and brilliant 
conversationalist. He married in lS.a6 
Emily, daughter of Leopold Heiss of Ecoles, 
Lancashire, who survived him. He left no 
issue. 

A portrait was the property of his widow, 
painted by Edgar Hanley and exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1882. Two engraved 
portraits were published by Morris & Co. in 
1809 and 1897 respsotively. 

[Historical Register of the Unirarsity of Ox¬ 
ford, 1888; Foster’s Alumni Oionienses, 1716- 
188S; Lincoln’s Inn Admissions, 1806; Han¬ 
sard’s Farhnmentary Debates ; Daily News and 
Manchester Gtuardian, 27 Aug. 1807; Frofeesor 
Lewis Campbell ' Ou some Liberal Movements 
of the last Half Century ’ in the Fortnightly 
Review for March 1000; private information.] 

I. a L. 

MORLEY, WILLIAM HOOK (1816- 
1860), orientalist and lawyer, born in 1816, 
second son of George Morley of the Inner 
Temple, distinguished himself in 1888 by 
discovering a missiug manuscript of Bashldu- 
dln Jam'ia Tawflrllu (see Eluox'b History 
of India, iii. 10, and M.A.S.J. for 1889, vt. 
orig. ser.) He entered the Middle Temple on 
12 Jon. 1888, was called to the bar in 1840 
and in 1840, and in 1849-60 published a 
valuable digest of cases decided in the 
Supreme Courts of India (Loudon, 2 vols. 
8vo; new ser. vol. i. only, 1862). He was 
a trustee of the Royal Asiatic Society, and 
during the last year of his Hfo also librarian; 
he published a ‘ Catalogue of the Historical 
Manuscripts in the Arabic and Ferslon Lan¬ 
guages ’ m the possession of the society 
(Loudon, 1864,8ro). In 1866 he published 
a splendid folio, being a description of a 
planispherio astrolabe constructed for Shah 
Sultan Husain Safavl. He also edited in 
1846, for the Society for publishing Oriental 
texts, Mir KhwanePs ' History of tbe Ata- 
beks of Syria and Persia,’ with a description 
of Atahek coins by William Sandys vaux 
[?• T.] 

His latter days were clouded by domestic 
distress, owing to the death of his wife. He 
died at 85 Brompton Square, London, on 
21 May 1860, 
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[Brit. Mua. Oat.; Boj-al Asiatic Society’s 
Journal, vol. xviii, orig. ser. vi.; Annual Eoport 
of May 1861, and Proceedings of the Numis¬ 
matic Society of 21 June 1860; Nnmiamntie 
Chronicle, ir. 34 : Boase’s Modern English Bio- 
giaphy.] 11 . B-b. 

MORRIS, RIOHARD (1833-1894),Eng¬ 
lish scholar and philologist, was born nt Bor- 
mondseyon 8 Sept. 1838, of Welsh pajen- 
tage. lie was trained for an elementary 
schoolmaster at St. John’s College, Battersea, 
but his education was for the most part self- 
acquired. In 1869 ha was appointed Win¬ 
chester lecturer on English language and 
literature in King's College school. In 1871 
ho was ordained, and served for two years 
ns curate of Christ Church, CambrrwclL 
From 1876 to 1888 he was liead-moster of 
the Royal Masonic Institution for Boys at 
Wood Green, and afterwards for a short 
time master of the old grammar school of 
Dedham in E.'se.v. llis diploma of LL.I>. 
came from Lambeth, being given him in 
1870 by Archbisliop Tait. The university 
of Cxford conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of M.A. on 28 Ala^r 1874. 

As early ns 1867 Morris showed tlie bent 
of his mind by publishing a little book on 
‘ The Etymology of Local Names.’ lie was 
one of the first to join as an active member 
the Olinncer, Early English, and Philological 
societies, founded by his lifelong fnond. 
Dr. F. J. Furnivall. None of his oolleaguos j 
surpassed him in the devotion which he ex¬ 
pended upon editing the oldest remains of 
our national literature from the original 
manuBcript sources, on the same scientific 
principles as adopted hy classical scholars. 
Between 1802 and 1880 he brought out no 
less than twelve Tolumos for Iho Early Eng¬ 
lish Text Society, of which may bo spooiitUy 
mentioned three series of ‘Homilies’(1808 
seq.) and two of ‘ Allitevotive Pooms’ (1864). 
In 1800 ho edited Chancer for the ‘ Aldino 
Poets' (2nd edit. 1891). This Avas the first 
edition to bo based upon manuscripta einco 
that of Thomas Tyrwhitt [q. v.], and re¬ 
mained the standard one until it was super¬ 
seded hy Professor Skoat’s edition (1894-7). 
In 1809 he edited Spenser for j|Maomillau’s 
' Gloho ’ edition, again using manuscripts as 
well as the original editions. In 1807 he 
published at the Clarendon Press, Cxford, 
'Specimens of Early English,’ which has 
been augmented in subsequent editions by 
Professor Skeat. These are books for scholars 
and students. But Morris’s long experience 
as a schoolmaster induced him to undertake 
a series of educational works, which have 
contributed largely to place the teaching of 
English upon a sound basis. Tho first of 


these was ‘ Historical 0tttlinerirf~ir77 
Accidence’ (1872), whiX 

m Historical English Grammar-^ ? 
the some year a primer of ‘Enelish 

ms^r.’ Px-omtelofthesetensat 

pfboys andguls have learnt their eaiW 
knowledge o? their OAvn tongue, which tbr 
will never need to unlearn. ^ 

Scarcely had Morris struck out this teiaa. 
norative line of authorship Avhen he delilg- 
ratoly turned aside to devote the remamda 
of his life to what is probably the least 
apprecioted of nil the hranehes of philolosr 
—the study of Pali, the sacred languum of 
Buddhism. In this case the stimulus ama 
from his intimacy with Professor nhvs 
Davids, the founder of the Pali Text Societr 
For that society he edited, between 188’ 
and 1888, four texts, being more ihan any 
other contributor down to that time. But 
ho did not coiifino himself to editing. Es 
familiarity with the development of early 
English caused him to take a speeial inte¬ 
rest in tho corresponding position of Pnli, 
08 standing midway between the 
Sanskrit and the modem vernaculars, and 
as brnnohlng out into various dialects known 
as Proki’ila. These relations of PoB he 
expounded in a series of letters to the 
‘ Academy,’ which are valuable not oMy for 
their lexicographical facts, hut also as illus¬ 
trating the historical gimvth of the langoaees 
of India. The very last work he was mIs 
to complete was a paper on this subject, 
road before the Intomational Congress of 
Orientalists in London in September 1893, 
Unfortunately he could not himseE correct 
the proofs of this paper os printed in the 
‘ Transactions.’ 

For tho last two years of his life Morns 
was prostrated by an incurable and dis¬ 
tressing illness, which he bore Avith chstac- 
teristic fortitude, x>ruserving his cheerfubesE 
and his love of a good story to the lost 
He retired to tho railway-side hamlet ol 
Harold Wood in Essex, and there he died 
on 12 May 1804. lie Avas buried at Horn¬ 
church, within which parish Harold Wood 
is included. In 1893 Gladstone hod con¬ 
ferred upon him a pension of 1601. on the 
civil list; and on 2 Juno 1896 now pensions 
of 261. each were created in favour of his 
three daughters. The greater part of his 
vuluahlu philological library Avns aoqmred 
by the bookseller, Mr. David Nutt. 

[Personal Juiowlodgo; private informution,] 



"Moffi. WILLIAM (1834;-1896), 
It nrrist. manufacturer, end socialist, was 
Gl/lpst son and third child of WiUiain 


UoiriB a partner in the firm of Sanderson & 
P bill brokers in the City of London, and 
IfEmma Shelton, daughter of Joseph Shel¬ 


ton a teacher of music in Worcester, and 
L of John Sheltoiyprootor in the consiatoiy 
Lnrt of that city. Ho was horn on 24 March 
Sat Elm House, Cloy Hill, Waltham- 
etoff Ilia fatber’s suburban residence. In 
ifiio'the fiimily removed to Woodford Hall 
fnow known as Mrs. Gladstone’s Convalescent 
Home), the park of which was conterminous 
with Epping Forest. As a boy, therefore, 
jloiiis had the free daily range of that 
jiiique tract of country, than little changed 
sijiM medisBval or even since prehistoric 
times; and these surroundings fosteredhis 
mtaral keenness of eye and romantic bent of 
temper. He learned to read very young, 
ind never remembered a time when he could 
sot read, but was not notably precocious 
otherwise. His earlier education was at a 


small private school in the neighbourhood,- 
ftnm Januarv 1848 untU December 1861 he 


was at Marlborough College, and then lived 
for nearly a year as a private pupil with the 
Bev. F. B. Guy, afterwards canon of St. 
Albans, and then assistant master at the 
Forest School, Wallhamatow. Ha matriou- 
lated at Exeter College, Oxford, in June 
1863, and went into residence in January 
1863. 

Morris went up to Oxford with an unusual 
smount of varied knowledge and a character 
already strongly marked and well developed, 
Lots of the middle ages was horn in him, 
and was reinforced hy the wave of Auglo- 
cetholicism which had just spread over 
England, and which had come aa a highly 
itimulating influence on families brought up, 
l^kis, in a somewhat stagnant evangeli¬ 
calism, Already os a hoy he had acquired a 
Emgularlyminutekaowledgo of trees, flowers, 
and birds. At Marlborough he had, with 
the aid of the school library and oil the 
specimens of ancient building within reach, 
mads himself a good antiquary, Cenowing,’ 
as be afterwards enid, ‘ most of what was to be 
known aboutEuglieh Gothic;’ andSavemake 
Forest and the Wiltshire downs made a 
baokgiouud in complete harmony with his 
gtowmg sense of romance and love of beauty. 
At Oxmid be at once formed a close Menu- 
ship with Edward Burne-Jones [q. v. Suppl.], 
who had entered atExeter togetW with him, 
and had brought, from the very different 
aurroundings of middle-class life in Birming¬ 
ham, on enthusiasm, a knowledge, and a high 
idealism, which at all points confirmed and 


supplemented his own. Until Morris’s death 
the two men lived in the closest intimacy, 
not only of daily intercourse but of thought 
and work. They were the two foremost 
figures in a group of undergraduates, chiefly 
Birmingham schoolfellows of Burne-Jones, 
which was perhaps more remarkable than 
any which Oxford has produced since. 

At Exeter Morris read only for a pass 
degree, and mixed little in the general life 
of the college. But he was an incessant, 
swift, and omnivoroua reader, and hie pro¬ 
digious memory enabled him in those few 
I years to lay up an enormous store of know¬ 
ledge. Heligioue perplexities, under which, 
in 1864, he was on the point of joining the 
Roman communion, passed over eoou after¬ 
words; ecclesiastical history and Anglican 
theology were in turn moatei-ed and put 
aside, aud their influence was gradually re¬ 
placed by an artistic and social enthusiasm 
in which Carlyle, Buskin, and Kingsley were 
the chief modern leaders whom he followed. 
When he came of age in 1666 he still 
cherished a fancy of devoting his considerable 
fortune to the foundation oi a monastery in 
which he and his friends might combine an 
ascetic life with the organised production of 
religious art. This ideal became gradually 
eulaiged and secularised, but remained, in 
one lorm or another, his ideal throughout 
life. 

In the autumn of 1854 Morris had made 
hie first visit to northern France, and in the 
long vacation of 1866 be repeated the tour 
in company with Burne-Jones and William 
Fulford, another member of the undergra¬ 
duate circle, who were now known among 
themselves as ‘the Brotherhood.’ During 
this tour, under the added impulse of his 
boundless enthusiasm for French Gothic, he 
definitely renounced the purpose of taking 
orders with which he had gone to Oxford, 
and made up his mind to be an architect. 
As soon as he had passed his final schools 
that winter, he articled himself os a pupil to 
George Edmund Street [q. v.], already one 
of the most prominent architeots of the 
revived Engli^ Gothic, who then had his 
headquarters in Oxford as architect to the 
diocese. The articles were signed on 26 Jan. 
1866. In Street’s office Morris formed on 
intimate and lifelo^ friendship with the 
senior clerk, Philip Webb [q. v.], which had 
an important influence over the development 
taken hy English domestic architecture 
durmg the next generation. He worked in 
StreeFe office for the rest of that year, first 
at Oxford, and afterwards in London when 
Street removed thither in the autumn. Mean¬ 
while Burne-Jones had left Oxford without 
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taking' a degroo in order to begin life ae a 
painter in London. The influenoo of Rossetti 
was inimcnsely strong on both; and when 
Morris also came to London and shared rooms 
with Bnrno-J ones, Rossetti suoooeded in con¬ 
vincing him that ho too ought to bo a painter. 
Towards the end of the year ho quitted 
Street’s ollioe, took a studio for him&oif and 
Burne-Jones at 17 Red Lion Squaro, IIol- 
born, and plunged at the beginning of 1857 
into a new life. 

He had ah’eady proved his powers in imar 
ginative literature. Tho faculty of story¬ 
telling ho had possossed even as a schoolboy; 
and at Oxford he hod found that story- 
writing came to him just as easily. About 
the same time ho had begun to write lyrical 
poetry; his first attempts being marked 
(together with many mannerisms and im¬ 
maturities) by an originality and power rare 
in any beginner. ‘ Ine Willow and tho Red 
Olifli'^the first piece of verso ho ever wrote, 
has, except for a few echoes of Tennysonian 
phrase, nothing in it tliat is not wholly 
Morris’s own, and shows a directness of 
spiritual vision comparable to that of Blake. 
To this and the other pieces belonging to the 
same year, Ohatterton may offer the nearest 
English parallel; and noithor Keats nor 
Tennyson (Moms’s two master poets among 
the moderns) had shown a more oortaiu 
voice in their first essays in poetry. 

Morris wos one of tlio originators of tho 
celebrated ‘Oxford and Cambridge Magazine,’ 
which was conducted and written by tlie 
members of the brotherhood and some of 
their friends, and paid for by him, during the 
twelve months of 1866. lie contribulial to 
it eight prose tales (of which ‘ Tho Hollow 
Land ’ is the most remarkable), one or two 
essays and reviews, and live poems, including 
tho ‘Summer Dawn,’ which many critics 
would place among the first rank of lyrics of 
the imagination. When ho began life as a 
jiainter ho did not abandon poetry, and 
during 1867 wrote, bo.sidos a numbi'i* of 
pieces which he afterwards destroyed, and 
others of whUdi only fragments survive, most 
of tho poems published by liim in March 
1868 in the volume entitled ‘ 'The Defence of 
G-uenevere and other Roems.’ Poetry, how¬ 
ever, was now only his relaxation (as in a 
sense it always afterwards oontinned to bo), 
and his regular work was drawing, painting 
in oil and waler-oolour, modelling, illumi¬ 
nating, and designing. During thelast three 
months of 1867 ho was working, toMthor 
with Rossetti, Burno-Jonos, Hughes, Pollen, 
Prinsep, and Stanhopo, on the celobratod 
tempera decorations of tho walls and roof of 
the newly huilt debating hall of the Oxford 


Union Sooioty. He painted onr;7ir~ ^ 
bays of the walls, and dcsimed 
outod with some help from fiS 
mentation of the ■vJliole roof 

For sevornl years after his marriage Moni, 
was absorbed m two intimately^eS 
occupations I the bmlding and cllecoZon cf 
a house for himself, and the foundatioaoU 
firm of decorators who were also artist. 

with tho view of reinstating decoration, do^ 

to Its smallest details, as one of the fine aits. 
Meanwhile he was practising leas andle^ 
the speoiflo form of decoration knovm m 
painting; the latest of the few pictsK, 
painted by liim do not go beyond 1862, The 
house he made for himaelf was the first 
serious attempt made in this country in the 
present ago to apply oi't throughout to the 
praotioal objects of common fife. It was 
built, from designs jointly fcamed by Mortis 
and Wobb (tbo\ttor being the reaLS 
arehiteot), at Upton in Kent; it is still 
extant, though in greatly changed auttonnd- 
ings, with a oonBidernble amount of its de¬ 
coration, under its original name of Eed 
Ilouso, given to it when the uae of ted 
brick without stiiooo was a startling novelty 
in domestic architecture. Its requirements 
and the problems it suggested, had a large 
share in loading to the formation, in April 
1801, of the firm of Morris, Marshall, Fauik- 
nor, & Co., manufacturers ond decorators, 
and to the whole of Moms’s subsequent pto- 
foBsional life. Ilossetti, Burne-Jones, MaW 
Brown, and Wobb were Morris’s partners 
in tho firm, logothor with 0. J. Paulkner 
nndP. P. Marshall, the former of whom was 
a member of tho Oxford Brotherhood, and 
the latter a friend of Brown and Rossetti 
'The decoration of ohurohes was from the 
first an important part of the business. On 
its nou-occlesiastical side it p'adimUy was 
oxtoiidod to include, besides painted windows 
and mural docorat ion, fnrmtnre, metal, and 
glass wares, cloth and paper wall-hangings, 
ombroidories, jewellery, printed cottons, 
woven and knotted carpets, silk damasks, 
and tapestries. The first headquarters of 
the firm were at 8 Rod Lion Square. The 
work shown by it at the Exhibition of 1862 
attracted much notice, and within a 
years it was doing a pretty large bumness. 
In tho autumn of 1864. a severe illness 
obliged Morris to choose between giving up 
his homo in Kent and giving up his work in 
London. With great reluctance he M the 
former, and in 1866 established himself 
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under the same roof with his woriishops, in 
Chieen Square, Bloomsbui-y. 

the five years (1860-6) at Red 
Bduse poetry had been almost laid aside in 
^jpjg/aure of other occupation. The un¬ 
finished drafts of a cycle ol lyrico-dramatie 
nJ^s called ‘ Scenes from the Fall of Troy ’ 
^ the only surviving product of that 
jeriod. But on his return to London he re- 
^ed the writing of poetry in a completely 
new manner and with extraordinary copious¬ 
ness. The general scheme of the ‘ Earthly 
Pwadise ’ had been already framed by him; 
and in I860 he began the composition of a 
stnes of narrative poems for this work, 
which he continued for about four years to 
mar forth incessantly. One of the earliest 
mitten, the ‘ Story of the Golden Fleece,’ 
oatgraw its limits so much that it became a 
anWantive epic of over ten thousand lines. 
It was separately ^hlished, under the title 
of ‘The Life and JDeaih of Jason,’ in June 
1S87, and gave Morris a recognised position 
in the foremost rank of modern poets. The 
thtce volumes of the ' Earthly Paradise,’ suc¬ 
cessively puhlLhed in 1868-70, contained 
twenty-five more narrative poems, connected 
with one another by a framework of intricate 
^il and singular fitness and beauty. Several 
moN are stiU extant in manuscript, and 
others again were destroyed by their author j 
but those actually published (including the 
•Jason’) extend to over fifty tliousond lines. 
In this fluent copiousness of narration, as 
well as in choice and use of metres, and in 
other subtler qualities, Morris went for his 
model to Ohaacar, whom he professed as his 
chief master in poetry. _ , 

This torrent of production did not lead ' 
him to sladcen in his work as a decorative ! 
mamifacturer, to which at the beginning of 
1870 he began to add that of producing il- 
Inminated manuscripts on paper and vellum, 
executed in many different styles, hut all oi 
imapproached beauty among modem work. 
About the same time ho had made his first 
acquaintance with the Icelandic Sagas in 
the onginal, and begun to translate them 
into English. One of these tronelations, that 
of the * volsunga-saga,’ was published under 
the joint names of Morris and his Icelandic 
tutor, E, Magmiason, in May 1870. In the 
pierioos month he had sat to IVatts for the 
portrait, now presented by the painter to the 
National Portrait Gallery, which represents 
Mortis at the prime of his vigour and tho 
h^ht of his powers. 

The completion of tho' Earthly Paradise ’ 
was followed by a pause in Morris’s poetical 
activity. In the summer of 1871 ho made a 
journey through Iceland, the effects of 
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which upon his mind maybe traced in much 
of his later work. In the same year he ac¬ 
quired what became his permanent country 
home, Eelmscott Manor House, a small but 
very _ beautiful and wholly undisfignred 
building of the early seventeenth century on 
the ba^rs^ of the Thames near Lechlade. 
Round this house that ‘love of the earth 
and worship of it,’ which woa his deepest 
instinct, centred for all the rest of his life. 

For seveml years about this time there 
may be traced m all Morris’s work a rest¬ 
lessness due to the constant search after ffesh 
methods of artistic expression, and the grow¬ 
ing feeUng that, inasmuoh os true art is co¬ 
extensive with life, the true practice of art 
involves at every point questions belonging 
to the province of moral, social, and political 
doctrine. A prose novel of modern English 
life, begpin in the spring of 1871 and never 
completed, was one of these essaye in fresh 
methods. Another was the poem of ‘ Lovo 
is Enough,’ begun after Morris’s return from 
Iceland, and published at the end of 1872; a 
singular and imperfectly successful attempt 
to revive, under modem conditions, the 
dramatio method of the later middle ages, 
and tho Middle-English alliterative verse 
which had been driven out of use by foreign 
metres in the fifteenth century. For the 
next two years his leisure was mainly oc¬ 
cupied by work as a scribe and illuminator; 
to this period belong, among other works, 
the two exquisite manuscripts of FitzQorald’s 
‘ Omar Khayyam ’ belonging to Lady Burne- 
Jones and Mrs. J. F. Homer. Towards the 
end of 1874 the dissolution of the firm of 
Morris, Marsholl, Faulkner, & Co. became 
necessary for various reasons, and questions 
which arose as to the claims of the outgoing 
partners led to a period of much difficulty 
and trouble. The eflect on Morris after the 
first shock was a bracing one ; and if the first 
period of bis life bad ended with the comple¬ 
tion of tho ‘ Earthly Paradise,’ a second now 
opened which, without the irrecoverable 
romance of youth, was os copious in achieve¬ 
ment upon a much wider field. 

The first products of this new period were 
in literature. He had been for some time 
engaged in the production of a magnificent 
folio monuscript of the '.<Eneid,’ and in the 
course of that work had begun to translate 
the poem into Exmlish verse, The manu¬ 
script was finally laid aside for the trans¬ 
lation, and the '.^neids of Virgil ’ was pub¬ 
lished in November 1876. It had been 
preceded eui'lier in the year by a volume of 
translations from Hie Icelnndio under the 
title of‘Three Northern Love Stories,’ and 
was followed almost at once by the com- 
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position ol' liis longest poem, the epic of 
‘Sigurd the Yolsung ana the Fall of the 
Niblungs.’ This was published at the end 
of 1876. Morris himself thought it his 
highest, if not his best, work in poetry. Tn 
it the influence of the north is seen at its 
height, and for the time has expelled, or 
driven below the surface, his romantic 
medievalism and all traces of the Chaucerian 
manner. ITere as elsewhere he owed little 
to English predecessors or contemporaries. 
Flis inspiration was drawn directly from the 
northern epics of the tenth to twelfth cen¬ 
turies, where it did not derive from models 
still more ancient and more universal; and 
the ‘Sigurd’ is at once the most largoly 
and powerfully modelled of all Morrises 
poetical works, and the poem which ap¬ 
proximates most nearly to the Ilomeric 
spirit and maimer of all European poems 
since the ' Iliad ’ and ‘ Odyssey.’ 

During the period of the composition of 
‘ Sigurd the Volsung’ Morris had taken up, 
with his customary vehement thoroughness, 
the practical art of dyeing as a necessary 
adjunct of his mannracturiiig business. He 
spent much of his time at SlalTordahire dye 
works in mastering all the processes of that 
art and making experiments in the revival 
of old or discovery of new methods. Ono 
result of these experiments was to roinstato 
iiidigo-dyeing as a practical industry, and 
generally to renew the use of those vege¬ 
table dyes which had been driven almost 
out of use by the auilinos. Dyeing of wools, 
silks, and cot,tons was tho necessary pre- 
liminar;^ to what he had much at heart, tho 
production of woven and printed atuffs of 
the highest excellonco; and tho period 
(1876-6) of incessant work at the dyo-vat 
was followed hy a period during which 
(1877-8) he was ahsorhod in the production 
of textiles, and more especially in the re¬ 
vival of carpet-weaving as a fine art. Amid 
these manifold labours ho was also taking 
more and more part in public affairs. From 
1876 onwards ho was an ollicer and one of 
the most active members of tho Eastern 
Question Association. In 1877 he founded 
the Society for tho Protection of Ancient 
Buildings. In 1879 ho became treasurer of 
tho National Liberal League, In those 
years he began the jpractico of giving lec¬ 
tures and addresses (at first chie% to work¬ 
ing dosigners and art students), which re¬ 
mained afterwords one of his main occupa¬ 
tions. Tho work of the Arm, partly in 
consequence of the new departures uow 
tolcon, partly from a wider kuowlodgo and 
greater appreciation of its products, was 
steadily expanding. Tho x’romises at Queen 


Square had already become too smullT ’ 
Morris and his family had been dril! *** 
in 1872 that the wWe hSe 
utilised for worltrooms (he then 
at Turnham Green, and^ from igTs 
rest of his life on the Upper Mall of 
mersmith), and in IBsFthelsIlifc 
was removed to large premises at 
Ahboy near Wimbledon, a sale-room ^ 
counting-house having been alreaflJ^ot””^ 
m Oxford Street in theVst End oftonS 

Since the completion of the‘Sia^ - 
Morns’s production in creative UteS. 
had almost ceased. Only a few monlu 
after its pubhoation he had declined toh 
put in nomination for the professoMhio of 
poetry at Oxford, and since then his lifeM 
been more and more that of a maaufaetuiti 
and a man keenly interested in public affiib. 
and less that of a man of letters and artist’ 
In 1882 a combination of convergent causes 
profoundly altered bis political attachments 
and his attitude towards polities. His en¬ 
thusiasm for liberalism, after many sevem 
checks from tho whiggery of his party 
leaders, had been converted into open d^ 
gust by the Irish coercive legislation of 1881 
and the timidity or aversion with whiA the 
liberal government regarded his favourite 
projects of social reform. Looking back in 
his forty-ninth yoar over what he had dons 
and what he hod failed to do, and looking 
to tho futuro in the light of the past, he 
found liimsolf forced reluctantly to the con¬ 
clusion that hitherto he had not gone to the 
root of tho matter; that, art being a func¬ 
tion of life, sound art was impossiNe except 
-where life was organised under sound con¬ 
ditions ; that the tendency of what is called 
civilisation sinoo the groat industrial rero- 
lution had been to dehumanise life; and that 
the only hope for the future was, if that 
wore yet possible, to reconstitute society on 
a new basis. 

The Democratic Foderation—a league of 
London working men’s radical clubs with 
leanings towards state-socialism—^was the 
only organisation at hand which seemed to 
Morris, from this point of view, to be at 
work in the right direction. In the belief 
that better conditions of life for the working 
class—which substantially included the ob¬ 
jects towords which that body worked— 
were the necessary first step towards all 
further progress, and that they could be at¬ 
tained by properly organised action on the 
part of the working class itself, Morris joined 
the federation in.Tanuary 1888. Hehadafew 
dayehofore boon elocted an honorary fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford, Tho doctrine of the 
federation rapidly devdoped within that year 
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jnto professed socialism, and Morris led 
Hither*^than followed in this change. He 
.imported the federation largely with money, 
saadeTotedhiniself almost wholly to writing, 
tpeoliing, and organising in its service. In 
ipSl je^onsies among tho lenders and dif- 
faences of opinion with regard to policy 
led to a disruption of the federation. The 
eeceders organised themselves as a separate 
])ody under the name of the Socialist league, 
0 /Morris, much against hie will, was 
forced into a leadership of this m-oup, among 
whom he was conspicuous alike by means, 
education, and character. To the service of 
the league he gave himself up with even 
jBOre complete devotion, managing and 
financing their journal, the ‘ Commonweal,' 
pnscbingsocialism among the working class 
inmost of the indnstriol centres or Great 
Britain, and addressing street meetings ra- 
gnlnily with the view of organising dis- 
rontent towards a social revolution. In 
connection with one of these meetings in 
East London he was arrested in September 
1883, but discharged without triol. During 
this period he wrote much in the 'Com- 
Donwoal,' and also published many socialist 
tracts and pamphlets. Loth prose end verse. 
Not until the spring of 1886 did he hemn to 
find time for literature othei' than that of 
direot socialism. He then took up a task, 
or rather to him a recreation, delightful in 
itself and the more pleasant by contrast 
with his politicol woi% the translation of 
dm 'Odyssey’ into English verse. His 
' Odyssey ’ was published in 1887, as was a 
Tolome of essays and addresses entitled' The 
Aims of Art.’ In 1888 followed a second 
Tolnme of addresses, called 'Signs of Change,' 
and the most remarkable of his prose 
writings, 'A Dream of John BaU,’ a work of 
angular elevation and beauty, which may 
be massed either as a romance or as a study 
in the philosophy of history. In the some 
year he had taken his heacl managers into 
partnership, and thus relieved himself from 
much of the routine work of his manufac- 
tniing business. 

Increased leisure, and the conviction 
(finally confirmed by the events of 13 Hot, 
1887 m Trafalgar Square) that no social 
reTolutionwas now practicable, and that the 
troB work of socialists lay in education to¬ 
wards revolution by influence on opinion, 
were leading Morris by this time, on the one 
hand towards a mote passive socialism, and j 
on the other towards the resumption of 
other and older interests. The ideal human ; 
life of the future lay far beyond reach; he 
now once more reverted to that of a remote 1 
or fahnloua past, in a series of prose i 
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romances which he went on writing for the 
remainder of his life. The first of these, 
‘The House of the tVolfings' (1889), is a 
story in which a romantic and supernatural 
element is combined with a semi-historical 
sotting, of life in a Toulonic community of 
Central Europe in the time of the later 
Homan ouipire. It was followed by ‘The 
Boots of the Mountains ’ (1800), a story of 
somewhat similar method, but of a less de¬ 
fined place and time. The former of these 
stories is in a vehicle of mixed prose and 
verse used with remarkable skill, which he 
did not repeat, although the subsequent 
romances include passages of lyrical verse. 
Next came ‘The Story of the Glittering 
Plain’ (1890), ‘The Wood beyond the 
World ’ (1894), ‘ Child Christo^er' (1896), 
and ‘ The Well at the World’s End ’ (1896), 
the longest and most elaborate of his ro¬ 
mances. ‘The Water of the Wondrous 
Isles’ and ‘The Story of the Sundering 
Elood,’ the last two of the series, were only 
ublished after hie death (1897, 1698). 
lidway between those romances and the 
literature of socialism is the romantic pas¬ 
toral of ‘News from Nowhere,' desoribing 
the England of some remote future under 
realised communism, which appeared in the 
‘ Commonweal ’ in 1800, and was published 
as a book in 1891. 

The socialist league had since 1887 been 
dwindling in numbers and losing coherence; 
its contrm passed in 1889 into the hands of 
a group of auarchiets, and in 1890 Morris 
formally withdrew from it. lie had already 
heoome absorbed in a new work, that of re¬ 
viving the art of printing aBithadflouiishcd 
in the later years of the fifteenth century. 
The KehnscoU frees woe started by him at 
Hammersmith during 1890. He designed 
for it three founts of type and an immense 
number of ornamental letters and borders, 
and superintended all the details of printing 
and production. In 1893 he also became 
his own publisher. One of the earliest of 
the Helmscott Press hooks was a volume of 
his own shorter poems, chiefiy lyrics and 
bofiads, entitled ‘Poems by the Way’ 
(1891), the greater number of which were 
now published for the first time. Fifty- 
three Tiooks in all were issued from the Press 
Wween April 1891 and March 1808, when 
it was wound up by Morris's executors. 
They fall broadly under three heads: (1) 
Morris’s own works; (2) reprints of English 
classics, medieeval and modern, beginning 
wilh that of Caxton's ‘Golden Legend' 

S 3), and ending with the Chaucer of 
, which competent judges have pro¬ 
nounced the finest printed took ever pro- 
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duced; (3) various smallor books, originalB 
or translations, including a series of stories 
translated by Morris from mediioval 
French. These, with a full account of the 
inception and working of the Kolmscott 
Press, are set forth in a history of tho Press 
by Morris’s secretary, Mr. S. 0. Cockerell, 
which was the last book issued from it 
(1808)_. 

During these years Morris also took an 
active part in various movoments towards 
organising guilds of designers and decora¬ 
tive workmen, and continued to write and 
spook on behalf of the prinoiplea of soolaliam 
with no loss of conviction or enthusiasm. 
He also formed, with speoial relation to his 
work as a printer, a collection of early 
printed boolrs, and, a little later, another of 
illuminated manuscripts of the twelfth to 
the fifteenth centuries; both of these wore 
at his death among tho choicest collections 
existing in private ownership. On the death 
of Tennyson in 1894 the question ol Morris’s 
sucoession to the laureatoship was enter¬ 
tained by the govornment, but was laid aside 
on an expression being obtained from him of 
his own disinclination for such an ollice. 
In 1896 his health began to give wny under 
tho strain of a crowded and exhausting life. 
■When tho magnifioont ELolmscott Chaucer 
was finished in June 1890 ho had sunk into 
very feeble health, and ho died at Tlammor- 
sinith on 8 Oct. in that year. His widow 
and two daughters survived him. 

Morris was a singular instance of a man 
of immense industry and force of character, 
whose whole life, through a long period of 
manifold activity and multiform production, 
was guided by a very fow simple ideas. His 
rapid movemunts from one form of produc¬ 
tive energy to another often gave occasion for 
perplexity to his friends as well as for satire 
from his opponents. But in fact all these 
varying onorgios wore directed towards a 
single object, tho re-intogratiou of humou 
life; and ho practised so many arts because 
to him art was a single thing. .Tust so his 
work, in whatever field, while it expressed 
his own ideas with complete sincortty, hoars 
an aspect of modunvalism, because it was 
all xu'oduood in relation to a single doctrine: 
that civilisation had over since the break-up 
of tlie middle ages been, upon the wholo, on 
a wrong course, and that in tho spociflo arts 
as well as in the general oondnot of life it 
was necessary to go hack to the middle ages, 
not with the view of remaining at the point 
which had been then reached, but of start¬ 
ing afresh from that point and tracing out 
the path that had been missed. So long as 
any human industry existed whloh had ouoo 


L as an art in the 

become meohanioal or 


been exercised 

and had now —laouunmoai or com’ 
moroial, so long Morris would instmot "I 
have passed from one to another • 
back each to its source, and atteipTS 
reconstitute each as a real art sofuS 

couditions of the modern world petoSM 

When he became a socialist, it waaW.Z 
he had reidised that these existinZS"® 


were stronger than any individual eeniuB m 
any private co-operation, and that Wda a 
new birth of art a new kind of pfe 
necessary. To gain the whole he was will, 
mg for a time to give up the parts. IVhen 
convinced by experience that the whole was 
for his own generation unattainable, he te- 
sitmod his work on specific arts, to use hia 
own words, ‘ because he could not help it 
and would be miserable if he were notefoing 
it. 

The fame of Morris during his life was 
probably somewhat obscured by the variety 
of bis accomplishments. In aU his warli 
after he reached mature life there is a 
marked absence of extravagance, of diaphy, 
of snporfloial cleverness or efleotiveneaa, and 
an equally marked sense of composition and 
subordination. Thus his pootiw is Bingifiatly 
devoid of striking lines or phrases, and Im 
wall-papers and chintzes only reveal their 
full excellence by tho loslingness of the aatis- 
faotion they give. Ills genius as a pattern- 
designer is allowed by all qualified judges to 
have been unequalled. This, if anyShing, 
ho himself regarded as his specific profes- 
Bion; it was under the designation of ‘ de¬ 
signer’ that he enrolled himself in the 
socialist ranks and claimed a position as one 
of tlie working class. And it is the quality 
of dosi^ wliion, together with a certain fluent 
ease, distinguiehos his work in literature as 
well as in industrial art. It is yet too early to 
foroonst what permanent place he m^ hold 
among English poets.' The Dofenco of Guene- 
voro’ and a deep inllnonce on a very limited 
nudionoo. With ‘ Joson ’ and the ‘ Earthly 
Paradise’ he attained a wide populonty; 
and these poems, appearing as they did at a 
time when the poetic art in England seemed 
narrowing into mere labour on a thrice- 
ploughed field, not only gave a new scope, 
range, and flexibility to English rhymed 
verse, but recovered for naraotiva poetry a 
place among tho foremost kinds of the art. 
A certain duTuseness of style may seem to he 
against their permanent life, so far as it ie 
not oompeusated by a uniform wholesome- 
neas and swoetnosB which indeed marks all 
Morris’s work. In ‘ Sigurd the "V^oIsubi’ 
Morris appears to have aimed higher than m 
Ilia other poems, hut not to have reached hie 
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i „Bi with the Bame certainty; and hie own to Portraits byM. Holloway' (1868, large 
wtorn afterwards from epic to romance may 8vo). His collection of pictures was smw 
indicate that the latter was the ground on hut choice, and included the finest Clouet 
Trliich he was most at homo. The proas outofPranoeandthebestGoyaoutsideSpain. 
romancesof his later years have so far proved The chief occupation of the last thirty 
le ’3 popular in themselves than in the dilu- yesi's of his life was the accumulation of on 
tions they have suggested to other writers, extraordinary collection of autographs and 
gars as elsewhere Morris’s great effect was letters, perhaps never rivalled by any private 
to stimulate the artistic sense and initiate person, no less remorkahle for its extent than 
jooiements. So likewise it was with his for its completeness and historical and 
political and social work Much of it was literary interest. It contains every kind of 
not practical in the ordinary sense; hut it epistolary document dealing with politics, 
was based on priuciples and directed towards aaministration. art, science, and literature, 
ideals which nave had a wide and profound ranging h-om tne fifteenth to the nineteenth 
influence over thought and practice. centuries, and especially relatmg to the pub- 

Xn person Morris was rather below the lie and private hfe of monarchs, statesmen, 

' middle height, deep-chested and powerfully and other persons of mark of all European 
made, with a head of singular beauty. The countries, particularly Qieat Britain, France, 
portrait hy 'Watts has been already men- and Italy. Many of the manuscripts are of 
tioned. An ‘ Adoration of the Kings,' great ii^ortance. The correspondence he- 
paintedbyBurne-Jone3inl801,andformerly tween Nmson and Lady Hamilton was for 
lelonging to G. F. Bodley, R.A. (d. 1908), the first time fully printed in his catalogue, 
contains an excellent portrait of him as a The papers of Sir Kchord Bulstrode^, who 
young man (the kneeling king in the centre died in 1711 at the age of 101, contam his 
of the composition); and there is another newslotters, which may bo loohnd upon as a 
head of him, also a ve^ good likeness, in the companion to, and a continuation of, Pepys’s 
altar-piece of LlandafifCathedral, painted hy ' Diary.’ Morriaon printed for private distri- 
Bossetti about the same time. hution two series of handsome volumes de- 

[Life of William Morris, by J. W. Mackail, scribing the_ collection. The first series, in 
1899 ; 'Williaiu Morris, his Art, his Writings, large 4to, with full descriptions of the doou- 
aod bis Publio Life, by Aymor Yallance, 1697; ments and many facsimiles, was the sulfiect 
A Daseription of the Kelmsoott Press, &e., by of an elaborate review by M. LSopold Dafisle 
S.0._Coefc8tall, 1898; The Books of William (Jbttr7zaZde8iS'aBOWfs,Aoiit“SBptembrel893). 
Morris, by H. Buxton Forman, O.B., 1897; The second series is in a more handy form, 
private information.] J. W. M. without facsimiles hut with a more ample 

MOBmSOH, ALFBED (1831-1807), reproduction of the text of the doemnents. 
coUeotoi of works of art and autog^ri^hs, Morrison died at Fonthill, Wiltshire, on 
second son of James Morrison (1790-1867) 23 Dec. 1897, at the age of seventy-six. He 
[q, V.], founder of the firm of Momsonj Dillon, married, in 1806, Mabel, daughter of the Bev. 
& Co., Fore Street, London, was horn m 1821, E. 8. 0. Ohermside, rector of Wilton, Wilt- 
and received from his father a large fortune, shire. Ilia wife survived him with two 
He was high sherifif for Wiltshire in 1867. sons—^Hugh (6.1868), and James .^cMhald, 
He was a devoted and discriminating collec- elected M.F. for the Wilton division of 
tor. His houses at Fonthill and Carlton Wiltshire in October 1900—and two dangh- 
Eouse Terrace, London, wore full of rich tors. He was a man of fastidious taste, of 
Persian carpets, fine examples of Chinese retiring disposition, and of wide information 
porcelain, G&eek gems and gold work, and on the subjects in which he was interested, 
miniatures, hut he specially interested him- The catalogues of hie autographs ore: 
self to eeek out artistio craftsmen in aU 1. ' Catalogue of the CoUectioii of Auto- 
countries, and employed them for years in graph Letters and Historical Documents 
the slow and careful production of master- formed between 1866 and 1883, compiled 
pieces of cameo-cutting, inlaying of metals, and aimotated under the direotion of A. W, 
and enamelled glass. In this manner he Thibaudeau ’ [London], printed for private 
became the possessor, and, in a way, the circulation, 188S-92, o vols, large 4to (fao- 
originator, of many remarkable specimens, similes, the name or Thibaudeau appears on 
winch he was proud to believe equalled any- the titles of vols. i-iii.; ou^ 300 copies), 
thing produced during the most famous 2. Second series, 1882-93 [London], 
periods of artistio exceUeuce. Between 1860 189S-6, A to D, 8 vols. large 8vo. 8. ‘The 
and 1878 he formed on extensive collection Hamilton and Nelson Papers, 1766-1616’ 
of engravings, of which a port was described [London], 1898-4, 3 vela, large 8vo. 
in a printed'Annotated Catalog;ne and Index A 'The Blessington Papers' [London], 
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1896, largfe 8vo. 6. ‘ The Rulstroda Papers,' 
Tol. i., 1007-76 [London, 1897], large 8to. 

[Times, 27 Deo. 1897, p. 7 ; Uurlce’s Landed 
Gentry, J898, i. 1068; Annual Register, 1897, 
p. 201; Murray's Ilandboolc for Wilts and 
Dorset, 1899, pp. 410-11.] H. E. T. 

MOBTON, GEORGE niGIIPIELD 
(1820-1900), geologist, was Iho son of George 
Morton, a brewer, by bis wife Elizabelb 
Barlensbaw, both of Liverpool. He was 
born in that city on 9 July 1826, went to 
school there, and when about sixteen years 
old became interested in gcolo^. Going 
into business as a house decorator, ue devoted 
every spare minute to his favourite study, 
exploring the country round Liveimool, and 
pushing his researohos into North Wales and 
Shropshire, lie formed a large and valuable 
collection of fossils, of which those from the 
Trios downwards have bean ocouived by tho 
British Museum of Notural iHstory, and 
the remainder by the Liverpool University 
College. Morton became EG.S. in 1858, 
and was awarded the Lyull medal of that 
society in 1892. He was a memW of 
various local societios, notably of the Geo¬ 
logical Society of Liverpool, of which ho 
was founder in 1859, honorary secretary for 
twenty-six years, and twice president, Also 
for several years after 18(34 he was loolnrot 
on geology at Queen’s College, Liverpool, 
lie died on 30 March 1900. His wife, 
whose maiden name wos Sarah N, Asoroft, 
died about two years before him, but one 
son and four daughters survived, lie wrote, 

, beginning in 1850, numerous papers on tho 
district already mentioned, which, havo ap¬ 
peared in thojpubllcutions of various societies, 
and, though in failing health, rend his lost 
one about a fortnight before his death; but 
his chief work is the volume entitled ‘Goo- 
logy of the Country round Livorpool,’ of 
which the first edition was published in 
1863, a second, revised and enlarged, in 1891, 
with an appendix in 1897. As a geologist 
Morton was characterised by accuracy, 
thoroughness, orderliness, and caution. lie 
cared more for tho advancement of science 
thanfor his own reputation, and woe a worthy 
representative of a class—the painstaking 
and indefatigable local geologists—to whom 
the Bcionco is so much indebted. 

[Obituary notice, Geological Mag. 1900, p, 
288 1 Royal Soc, Cat. of Papers; private infor¬ 
mation, and personal knowlodgo.] T. G. B, 

MOULTON, WILLIAM FIDDIAN 
(1836-1898), biblical scholar, born at Look, 
Btoli'ordshire, on 14 March 1836, was tho 
second son of Jamos Egan Moiihon, a Wes¬ 


leyan minister, who died m ifinfi 
Catherine, daughter of William KdC! 
well-known Birmingham bra83.fouX’,5 
Ilugiipnot descent. His grandfatW kd 
been, like his father, a metEodiat pieacC. 
and among his oncest prs was John Soke W 
Weslev’a Iriend. William was educated “t 
W oodhousB Grove school, near Lead? 
Weslov CoUego, Sheffield, of which he 
wards became a master. After having tauvLt 
for a. year in a private sohool at De?onTOrt 
ho m 1864 went oa an assistant master to 
Queen’s College, Taunton, where he wn'.ir' .'d 
for four years. While at Taunton he era- 
duated B.A. with mathematical honouiaat 
London Univorsity in 1854, and M.A, two 
years later, when he woe awarded the gold 
medal for mathematics and natural philo¬ 
sophy. Suhaequontly he also won the nni- 
versHy prizes for Hebrew, Greek, and Chris- 
tian ovidonces. In 1858 he entered the 
Woaloynn ministry, and was appointed a 
olaaaLeaUutor at Wesley College, 

Surrey, lie hold that position for siTtenn 
years, during which he gave much oJ lua 
time to biblical studies. On the suggestion 
of a oorieapondent. Dr. Ellieott, afteiwatds 
bishop of Glonooster and Bristol, Moulton 
published in 1870 a translation of Winefs 
‘Grammar of New Testament Greek,’ accom- 
ponied with valuable notes, in which seveml 
errors woro corrootod and not a little origmal 
Boholarship was shown, A new emtion 
appenrod 111 1876, and a complete recast of 
the whole work had been begun under his 
Buporvision at the time of Moulton’s death 
In the year in which the first edition of 
Winer wne issued, Moulton was invited to 
become one of tho committee of revisers d 
Gio Now Testament. He wos only thirty- 
five, by for tho youngest of the company. 
Ho actod throughout with the Cambridge 
group, who pi’uforrod linguistic accuracy to 
literary picturesciuenoss. Yet he was espe¬ 
cially rosponeihle for the renderings from 
older English versions which were mserted 
from collations of blaok-letter Bibles made 
by his wife. He afterwards acted os secre¬ 
tary to the Cambridge committee for the 
revision of tho Apocrypha. 

Meanwhile Moulton had in 1872been chosen 
at an unprecedentedly early age a member of 
tho Legal Hundred of the Weslevan coa- 
nexion. Two years Inter, in 1874, he was 
appointed tho flfrst hoad-master of the newly 
founded Leys school, Cambridge, where ha 
entered upon his duties in Februo]^ 1876, 
and remained for the rest of his hie. In 
1874 he received tho degree of D.D. from 
Edinburgh, and in 1877 wa s m ade an hono¬ 
rary M,A, of Cambridge. While devoting 
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tLegretttor part of his time to his duties na 
head of ® pAlio school and tailing great in¬ 
terest in the work of teaching, Moulton still 
continued his literary lahonrs. In 1878 he 
published a ‘ History of the English Bihle,’ 
i popular exposition of the researches under- 
falen in connection with his labours as a re¬ 
viser. It had originally been printed in the 
fonn'of articles in Oassoll’e ‘ Bible Educa¬ 
tor'’ a second edition appeared in 1883, 
and' was followed by others. He conjo:i- 
buted to Bishop EUioott’s‘Commentaries’ 
the volume on Hebrews (1879J, and, in 
cogjunction with William Slilligan [q. v. 
Suppl.], that on St. John’s Gospel (18a0) in 
Sebaff’s International Series. In 1879 he 
vnote a preface to Hush’s ‘ Svnthetic Latin 
Delectus,’ in 1880 an introduction to the 
life of the Hev. B. Ilellier, and in 1893 a 
preface to Pooook’s ‘ Methodist New Testa¬ 
ment Commentary.’ hloullon and Qeden’s 
‘Concordance to the Greek Testament’ 
(1697) was revised by him, though he was 
obliged to leave most of the actual work 
to Professor Geden and his own son, the 
Kev. Jamas Hope Moulton. At the time 
of his death he had very nearly completed 
the marginal refei'ences to the revised vat>- 
gion of the New Testament. In 1890 he 
was president of the Wesleyan conference, 
and preached the memorial sermon on John 
Wesley, which was printed. In addition 
to his educational and literary work, he also 
undertook in his later years the duties of a 
justice of the peace at Cambridge. 

Moulton died suddenly while walking 
near the Leys school on 6 Eeb. 1898. He 
vros held in high estimation for his personal 
character, and enjoyed the friendship of 
eminent Anglican divines, and others outside 
his own communion. As a Greek scholar 
he was among the foremost of his time, 
while he was also a learned hebroist, an 
able mathematician, and a devoted student 
of English literature. He gained the affec¬ 
tion as well as the respect of his pupils, and 
under him the Leys sdiool early attained an 
excellent standing among public schools. He 
was also an admirable preacher. Moulton 
married a daughter of the Her. Samuel 
Hope, and left two sons, the Bev. James 
Hope Moulton, sometime fellow of King’s 
Collie, Cambridge, and the Hev. William 
FiddianMoulton.formerlyfellowofSt. John's 
College, Cambridge. 

William P, Moulton: a Memoir by his son, 
Piddian Moulton, lBB9j Methodist Times, 
10 Peb. 1898 (by Sir P.W. Bunting, the biehm 
of Durham, J udge Waddy, and others); MothoiL 
iat Becorder, 17 Peb. 1898 (with portrait), by 
Bev. J, H. Moulton; British Weekly, 10 Pob.; 


Loys Fortnightly (special number); Sunday Maga¬ 
zine, April 1898 (illustrated); West Cambs. l''ies 
Churchman, March 1808; Times, 7 Peb. 1898.1 

a. Lb G. N. 

MOUNT-TEMPLE, Baboh. [See Cow- 
MB, WlBLTAM PbaSCIB, 1811-1888.] 

MOWBRAY (formerly CoBNisn), Sib 
JOHN ROBERT, first baronet (1816-1899), 
' father of the House of Commons,' horn at 
Exeter on 3 Juno 1816, was the only son of 
Ilobert Slribling Cornish of that city, and 
his wife Marianne, daughter of John Pown- 
ing of Hill’s Court, near Exeter. Admitted 
at Westminster School on 16 Sept. 1829, he 
matriculated ftom Christ Church, Oxford, 
on 23 May 1833, was elected student in 
1835, was president of the Union, and 
graduated B.A. in 1837 with a second class 
in lit. /lum., and M.A. in 1839. In 1841 he 
was called to the bar from the Inner Temple 
and went the western circuit. On 19 Aug. 
1847 he married Elizabeth Gray, only aiur- 
viying child of George Isaac Mowbray of 
Bishopwearmouth, Durham, and Mortimer, 
Berkshire, having previously on 26 July 
assumed by royallioense the somame Mow¬ 
bray. He now abandoned la-w fur politics, 
and on 25 June 1863 was elected in the 
conservative interest member of parliament 
for Durham city, which he represented until 
the general election of 1808; he then suc¬ 
ceeded Sir William Hcathcote as junior 
member for Oxford University, for which he 
sat until his death. In 1868 and again in 
1800 Lord Derby appointed Mowbray judge- 
advocate-general; and from 1806 to iSlS 
and from 1871 to 1893 he was church estates 
commissioner. On 30 Nov. 1868 he was 
created hon. D.O.L. of Oxford, in 1876 he 
was elected hon. fellow of Hertford CoUegs, 
and in 1877 hon. student of Ohrist Church. 
On S May 1880 he was created a baronet 
and sworn of the privy council. Prom 1874 
to his death Mowbray was chairman of the 
House of Commons’ committee of selection 
and committee on standing orders, and on 
the death of Oharles Pelham Villiers [q. v.l 
in 1898 he became ‘father of the house.'’ 

‘ He was held in highest respect by both 
i parties, but rarely spoke except on such 
^ ceremonial occoeions os when moving the 
I re-election of Mr. Speaker Peel in January 
i 1886, the election of Sir Matthew White 
(now Viscount) Ridley as speaker in April 
' 1896, in which he was unsuccessful, and the 
: re-election of Mr. Speaker Gully after the 
general election in the following August. 

' His ‘ Seventy Years at Westminster,' parts 
I of which appeared in ‘ Blackwood’sMagazine,’ 
. was posthumously published (London, 1900, 
' 8vo), and contoms some instructive and 
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entovtaining material for the parliamentary 
history of the period. He died at his houso 
in Onslow Qardens on 22 April 1899, and 
was buried at Strathfleld Mortimer on the 
27th. A portrait, painted by Mr. Sargent 
in 189S, IS reproduced as n'ontispiece to 
Mowbray’s ‘ Seventy Years at Westminster.’ 
A bronze bust of Mowbray by Mr. Oonrad 
Dressier was on 22 April 1901 unveiled by 
Mr. Spealrer Gully in committoe-roomNo. 14 
in the House of Commons. By his "wife, 
who predeceased him on lOFeb. 1899, aged76, 
he left issue three sons and two daughters; 
the eldest son, Robert Gray Cornish Mow¬ 
bray, who succeeded os second baronet, was 
somel ime fellow of All SoMs’ and M.P. for 
the Vrestwioh division of Lancashire from 
1886 to 1896, and from 1900 to 1900 M.l*. 
for Jlrixton. 

[Mowbray’s Seventy Years at Woslminstor, 
1900: Hai'kerand Stonning's Wostm. Si‘h. Rrg.; 
Pastor’s Alumni Oxon. 1710-1880, and Mon at 
tlieHur; Ilnrko’s Pcorago, 1900; OlHcial Rot. 
Momb. of Farl.; Haubiird'e Pari. Dobatos; 
Times, IS Pal), and ‘ii, 26, and 28 April 1899 ] 

A. P. P. 

MUIRHEAD, GEORGE (1716-1773), 
professor at Glasgow University, born on 
24 June 1716, was aocoudson of John Muir- 
head of Togaetsiiongh, Stirlingshire, a patri¬ 
mony held Ibr generations by this hraucU of 
the Muirhoade of Lauohop. Matrioulating 
at Glasgow in 1728, and graduating M.A. 
Edinburgh in 1742, he was in 1746 ordained 
minister of Mingall', Wigtonshho, and within 
a year was promoted to the parish of Dysnrt 
in Rife. In December 1762 he resigned this 
charge, on being eloctod professor of oriental 
languages in the university of Glasgow, and 
on 2 Deo. 1764 he was promoted to tho choir 
of humanity, which he held with distinction 
till his death on 81 Aug. 1778. lie was 
* an enthusiastic and accomplished classical 
scholar,’ and with James Moor [q. v.], pwofos- 
Bor of Gireek, euperintondod tho noble edition 
of Homer in 4 vols. foL printed by Robert 
and Andrew Roiilis of Cflasgow (tho ‘Iliad’ 
in 1760, tho' Odyssey,'with tlio ‘ Hymns ’ and 
‘3!’ragmeutB,’inl768). Ho also supervised the 
equally beautiful edition of Virgil, printed 
somewhat lator under the some auspices. In 
memory of Muirhead hie eurviving brothore 
(John of 'Teggetsheugh, and Fatridr, 1718- 
1807, who succeeded George as minister of 
Dysart) foundod in 1776, wltli a gift of 100£, 
the ‘Muirliead Prizes,’which aro given an¬ 
nually in tho humanity class of Glasgow 
College. 

[TSfisbot’s Heraldry; Account of the Pamlly of 
the Muirhoads of Lachop, a very rare work, 
n, d,, but, from internal ovidonoo, about 1760; 


Memorials of the Rev. Bobertfej;;^ 
versity of Glasgow, printed for thi Sri?”) 

Club, 1860 ; the SneU Exhibitions, by W Icnp^ 

Addison; pnvato information.) B. M g 

MUIRHEAD, JAMES PATTtTfw 
(1818-1898), biographer of James 
engineer, born 26 Jidy 1813 at The 
Hamilton, Lanwhshme, was son of Lockhmt 
Muirhead, LL.D. George MuirheadTv 
Suppl.1 was his groat-uncle. His grandfcLr 
Patriot Muirheil, was minister of Dysart 

IMS to_ 1829 regum professor of nctiual 
history, m Glasgow University; he matried, 

Bollochlaven family), whose mother (bom 
Muirhoad), first cousin of James Watt tft 
a valuable manuscript record of tho en^eei’s 
youth, and was tho subject of one of 
Uaohurn’s finest portraits. 

James Patrick was ediioatod first at Glas¬ 
gow College, where between 1826 and 1832 
his name appears frequently in the prize lists 
(especially for Latin verse). Gaininff on 

SEeb. 1882 a Snell exhibition at Balliol Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, he matriculated there on 6 April 
1882; but spending his long vacations in Al¬ 
pine expoditions, and in the study of German 
rather Uim in working for honours, he only 
took a third class in lit, hum. on graduatinir 
B.A. in 1886 (M.A. 1838). Admitted lAyl 
cate at Edinburgh in 1888, he publisW dur¬ 
ing the some year ‘Disputatio Juridica sd 
Lib. XH. Tit, ii. Digest ^de Jurejunuado 
sive voluntario sive noccssario sive Judicial!,’ 
and for eight years he practised law in Edin¬ 
burgh, In 1844 he married Xatharine Eliza- 
both, second daughter of Matthew Robinson 
Boulton of Tew Pork and Soho. Hs yyffe 
fully shared his classical and literary tastes, 
but she found tho climate of Edinbnigh so 
uncongenial that in 1846 Muirhead gave np 
a promising career at the Scottish bar, and 
evontually (1847) settled at Haseley Court, 
Oxfordshire, a property of his wife’s family. 
While still at Oxford he had become ac¬ 
quainted with his kinsman, the great engi¬ 
neer’s son, James Watt (the younger) of 
Aston Hall, Birmingham, Disabled bygrow¬ 
ing infirmities from writing a long-contem¬ 
plated memoir of his fawer, the youn^ 
Watt decided to commit the task to Mutf- 
head. Thenceforth Muirhead was mainly 
occupied on this labour. The firotfruitsof 
this employment was the issue in 1889 of 
Muirhend’s translation (with original notes 
and appendix) of Arago’s ‘ Eloge Hlstotique 
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je James Watt/as read before the Acad6mIo 
des Sciences, 8 Deo. 1834. In the controversy 
lespecting the priority of Watt or of Henry 
Cavendish [q[. v.] in the discovery of the 
composition of -water, Muirhead took infl- 
nite pains to sift every particle of evidence 
Not satisfied with free access to the Watt 
and Boulton papers, and to such living au¬ 
thorities as feewster, Davy, Jefirey, and 
Brougham, ho visited Paris m 1842 to confer 
•ffith AraM, Berselius, and other savants, 
and in 1846 published a clear vindication of 
Watt’s rights, with introduction, remarks, 
and appendix, in ‘The Oorre^ondence of 
the late James Watt on his Discovery of 
the Theory of the Coumosition of Water.' 
This was followed in 1864 by three quarto 
volumes, entitled ‘ The Meimanical Inven¬ 
tions of James Watt,’ a work of great labour 
tthich offers a rich mine to the smentific stu¬ 
dent. The third volume, illustrated by thirty- 
four admirable engravings of machinery by- 
Lowry, deals with the_ 'specifications of 
patents;' the second with ‘extracts from 
correspondence.’ But the ‘ introductory me¬ 
moir’ (vol. i.) was of more general interest, 
and became the nucleus of the fuller ‘Life 
of James Watt’ which Muirhead published 
inl868 (2nd edit. 1860). This work, scho¬ 
larly in style and sympathetic in tone, avoids 
-with careful accuracy the errors of unfounded 
claim, no less than of unfounded detraction. 

Muirhead, though devoted to books, was 
a keen angler and a good shot. In 1857 he 
edited the ‘Winged Words on Ohantrey’s 
Woodcocks,’ a collection of epigrams by 
various -writers, inspired by Ohontrey’s feat 
in killing at one shot and then immortalisbg 
in sculpture two woodcocks flushed at Ilolk- 
ham. To this volume Muirhead contributed 
an introduction and original verses. Subse¬ 
quently Muirhead and his wife devoted much 
time to the education of their children. In. 
1876 another book saw the light, ‘The Vaux 
de Yire of Maistre Jean le Houx, Advocate, 
ofYire. Edited and translated into Eng¬ 
lish Yerse, with an Introduction.’ There 
Muirhead investigated and rejected the 
claims of Olivier Basselin, the miller, in 
favour of Jean le Houx. It won him a 
delightful letter from the aged poet Long¬ 
fellow. Between August 1882 and Marw 
1891 Muirhead contributed to ‘Blackwood’s 
Magazine ’ nine original poems and twenty 
graceful translations from English and old 
Erenoh poems into Latin or English verse— 
compositions which, owing to his signature, 
‘ J. P. M.,’ were occasionally attributed in 
error to Professor J. P. Mahaffy. Until near 
the end of his life he amused' himself -with 
effusions of this kind, some of which he 


printed^privately, as ‘Folia Oaduca,' ‘Iter 
Johannis Gilpinl, auctoro E. Scott, with 
preface by J. P. M.,’ ‘ Domma de Shalott.’ 
Copies of the last—a free translation into 
rhyming Latin of Tennyson’s verses—arrived 
from the hinder a few hours after the trans¬ 
lator had breathed his last, in his eighty- 
sixth year, on 16 Oct. 1898. 

Mrs. Muirhead predeceased her husband 
in 1890. Their six children survived him, 
the eldest son being Lionel Boulton Camp¬ 
bell Lockbart Muirhead. Colonel Herbert 
Hugh Muirhead, Hoyal Engineers, -was the 
third son. 

[Personal knowledge; priiate information; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1718-1886; the Snell 
Exhibitione by W. Innos Addison; Muirhend’s 
-works; article on James Watt in Encyclop. 
Brit, by Ewing.] B. M. S. 

MULBLALL, IHOHAEL GEOEGE 
(1886-1900), statistical compiler, third sou 
of Thomas Mulhall of St. Stephen’s Green, 
Dublin, was horn at 100 Stephen’s Green on 
29 Sept. 1836. He was educated at the 
Irish College, Home, went out to South 
America, and founded in 1861 the Buenos 
Ayres ' Standard,’ said to be the first duly 
I paper in English to be printed in that con¬ 
tinent. As a journalistic venture it -was 
daring, but success was the ultimate re¬ 
ward, and Mulhall did not finally abandon 
his connection with the enterprise until 1894, 
making frequent journeys between Buenos 
Ayres and tlie British Isles. In 1869 Mul- 
hall issued the first English book printed in 
Argentina, a ‘ Handbo^ of the Eiver Plate,’ 
which -went through six editions. In 1873 
he published in London ‘Hio Grande do Sul 
and its German Colonies,’ which was followed 
in 1878 by ‘ The English in South America ’ 
(Buenos Ayres, 8vo). For some years pre¬ 
vious to this Mulhall, who had a large Euro¬ 
pean correspondence, had been collecting 
materials with a view to a survey of the 
whole field of his favoarito study, statistics. 
In 1880 he brought out his ' Progress of the 
World in Arts, Agriculture, Commerce, 
Manufactures, Instruction, Hallways, and 
Public Wealtii, since the beginning of the 
Nineteenth Century,’ a useful 8u;^lenient 
to the invaluable record of George Kiohaid- 
son Porter [q. v.], which had been completed 
in 1861. It was followed up in 18i81 by 
‘The Balance Sheet of the World, 187(WO,’ 
and in 1883 by his ‘Dictionary of Statistics,’ 
a standard -work of reference (revised edi¬ 
tions, 1886,1892,1899). Few modern com¬ 
pilations bave been more extensively used 
or abused. Mulhall has been charged-with 
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guQss-worii, but unfairly j for although some 
of his data are far from being as trustworthy 
as could be desired, his deductions arc all 
carefully worked out, and the whole volume 
was most carefully printed, owing to the in¬ 
defatigable zeal of his proof-corrector, 
Marion Mulhall (.born Murphy), whom he 
had married at Buenos Ayres in 1878, and 
to whom he dedicated his chief work, Mul¬ 
hall further issued a ‘ Ilislory of Prices since 
I860’ (1886), ‘Fifty Years of National Pro¬ 
gress’ (1887), ‘Industries and Wealth of 
Nations ’ (185)0), and ‘ National Progress in 
the Queen’s Reign ’ (1897). In 1896, at the 
instance of the lion. Ilorace Plunkett, he 
travelled extensively in Western Europe, 
collect ing mat orial for the recess committee’s 
report upon the prospect of a department ol 
agriculture for Ireland, klidhnil, who was 
oameriere aegreto of the pope (who sent hhn 
his blessing in articuh mortis), died at 
Kollinoy Park, Ihihlin, on 13 Dec. 1000, 
TIo was buried at tilnsnevin cemetery, be¬ 
side his only child who had died at Buenos 
Ayres in 188(1. He was survived by his 
widow, the writer of a valuable book of 
travel, ‘Dotween the Amazon and (ho 
Andos’ (1881), for whioh she received a 
diploma from the Italian govuriunoiit. 

[Times, U Doc. 1800; Tablet, 22 Doc. 1000; 
Ilhistmtcd London Nows, 22 Doc. 1000 (por¬ 
trait); Alliboiie's Diet, of IUngl. Lit, Suppl.; 
Brit. Mns. Oat.; private infomiatlon.] T, S, 

MULLER, FRIEDRIOII MAX (1828- 
1900), philologist, [See Max MuLLim.] 

MtTLLER, GEORGE (1806-1808), 
preacher and philanthropist, born at Krop- 
penstndt near Ilnlborstadt on 27 Sept. 1800, 
was the son of aPrussian exciseman. Though 
a German hy hirlh, ho hocaino a naturalised 
British subject, and for over sixty years was 
idoiitllicd with x’hilauthropio work in Eng^ 
land. When four years of ago liis father 
received on appointment as collector in the 
excise at Ilcimerslohon. When t on years of 
ago ho was sent to nalborsladt to the 
cathedral classioal school to be prepared 
for the university, llis mother died when 
ho was fourteen, and a year later he loft 
school to reside with his father at Schoene- 
beck, near Magdeburg, and to study with a 
tutor. After two and a half years at the 
gymnasium of Nordhauson he joined the 
university of Halle. Though lie was in¬ 
tended for tlio ministry, Muller was a pro¬ 
fligate youth, but at the end of 1826 a change 
come over his disposition, and he was 
thenceforth a man of solf-ahnegation, devot¬ 
ing himself exclusively to religious work, 

For a brief period Miillor gave instructions 


m German to three American^- 

(Iharles HodM of Princeton 
them. In 18§6 he resolved to LdimT 
self to missionary work either in Z 
Indies or among the Jews in t 

June 1828 he was offered an aDnoint' 
by the London Society for promoZg £ 
tionity among the Jews, and he arSved^ 
London in March 1829 to study S.® 
and Chaldee and prepare for SnS?^:! 
vice. But in 1830, finding that he could 
not oeoept some of the tuIm of the snniof 

he left, and beooma pastor of asmallcoS 

gation at Teignmoutli, at a salary of sl a 
^ar. In the same year he married Mary 
Groves,, sister of a dentist in Exeter, who 
had resigned his calling and 1,6001. a year 
to devote himself to mission work in Persia. 
Towards the close of the same year MulW 
was led to adopt the principls with which 
hcncofortli his name was associated, that 
trust in God, in the effieaey of sincere 
prayer, is sufficient for all pmposes in tem¬ 
poral M well as in spiritual tiling gj 
nocordiugly abolished pew-rents, reiused to 
take a fixed salary, or to appeal for contribu¬ 
tions towards his support—simply placing a 
box at the door of the church for flaewill 
ofleiings—and ho resolved never to incut 
debt either for personal expenses or in re¬ 
ligious work, and never to lay up money for 
the future. 


After about two years in Teignmouth 
Mtiller wont to Bristol, where he remained 
for the rest of his life. There he and others 
carried on a congregation, schools, a Setip- 
turol Knowledge Institution, and other or¬ 
ganisations, but the work among oiphans 
was that hy wliioh he was chiefly Imown, 
The suggestion and the pattern of the Bris¬ 
tol orphanages were taken from the orphan¬ 
ages whioh Miillor had visited in early life 
at Hallo; these were erected in 1720 Iw a 
philanthropist named Franche, whose bio¬ 
graphy pcatly mfliioncod Muller. Begin¬ 
ning with the oare of a few orphan children, 
Mtiiler’e work at Bristol gradually grew to 
immense proportions, lattorly no fewer than 
two thousand orphan children being fed, 
clothed, educated, oared for, and trained for 
useful positions in fire enormous houses 
whioh wero erected on Ashley Down. These 
honecB cost 115,0002., all of which, as well 
as the money needed for carrying on the 
work—20,0002. annually—^was voluntarily 
contributod, mainly as the result of the wide 
circnlation of Mtiller’s aulobiogropliical ‘Nar¬ 
rative of the Lord’s Dealings with George 
Miillor’ (London, pt, i. 1837, pt. ii. 1811; 
8 rd edit, 1846) which was suggested to him 
by John Newton’s ‘ Life,’ This book con- 
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veyed to people in all parts of tlie world 
inowledgeof ItEuUer’a wort, his faith, and 
his experiences. As a consequence, gifts of 
money and goods flowed in without direct 

1838 the hio^aphy of the great evon- 
irelist, George Whitefleld, helped to intensify 
Midler's religious fervour, and, after he had 
passed his seventieth year, he set out on 
s world-wide mission, which, with brief 
intervals at home, covered seventeen years. 
Me travelled over much of Britain and of 
the continent of Europe, made several jour¬ 
neys to America, and visited India, Austra¬ 
lia, China, and other parts to preach the 

^In the course of his life Midller received 
from the pious and charitable no less than 
1500,000/.; he educated and sent out into 
the world no fewer than 123,000 pupils; he 
circulated 276,000 bibles in difleront lan¬ 
guages, with nearly as many smaller portions 
of Scripture; and he aided missions to the 
extent of 256,0002. lie supported 189 mis- 
eionories, and he employed 112 assistants. 
The record of his life seems to associate it¬ 
self more closely with primitive and puritan 
periods of history than with modern times. 

Muller was found dead in his room on the 
morning of 10 March 1898, 

MuUer was twice married. His first wife 
died in 1870. In 1871 he married Miss 
Susannah Grace Sangar, who accompanied 
him in his missionary tours; she died in 
1896. Erom 1832 till his death in 1866 
Henry Craig assisted Muller. In 1872 Mr. 
James Wright, who married Muller’s only 
(Quid, Lydia, became his assistant, aud the 
work was oorriod on uudor Mr. Wright’s 
euperintendeuce after Muller’s death. 

[Ths Lord’s Dealings with George MuUer 
(London), 5 vols. 1886 ; Aunusl Beports of Scrip¬ 
tural Knowledge Institution; Memoir of George i 
Muller, reprinted from the Bristol Mercury, j 
1898 ; Fiorson’s George Mbller of Bristol, wim 
iutroduction by James 'Wright, 1899.1 

T. B. J. 

MUMMERY, ALBERT IRBDERIOK 
(1865-1896), political economist and Alpine 
wmher, bom on 10 Sept. 1866_at Mtuson- 
Dieu, Dover, was son of William Rigden 
Mummery of Dover. His business was that 
of a tanner at Dover and Oanterbury in 
partnership with his brother. Being a man 
of means he devoted his leisure to economic 
studies and to moutitaineering. In 1869, in 
conjuuotion with Mr. J. A. Hobson, he pub¬ 
lished ‘ The Physiology of Industry’ (Lon¬ 
don, 8vo), a oritioism of several current 
economic theories. He was a well-known 
olimherhoth in the Alps and in the Caucasus, 


and in 1896 he published ‘ My Climbs in ths 
Alps and Caucasus ’ (London, 8vo), a work 
of great merit. In 1896 he was mountaineer, 
ing in thsNanga Parhat group of the Kash- 
imr Himalayas. He waslast seen on 23 Aug., 
and it is believed that he was overwhelmed 
by an avalanche while traversing a snow 
pass. 

[Alpine Journal, Movembor 1896; information 
kindly given by Mrs. A. F. Mummery.] 

E. I. 0. 

MTOrDEUiA, ANTHONY JOHN 
(1825-1807), statesman, was born at Leices¬ 
ter on 28 March 1825. His father, Antonio 
Mundella, a native of Monte Ohmpiuo, near 
Como, had come to England some years be¬ 
fore as a political refugee, aud after many 
hardships settled at Leicester, where he mar¬ 
ried a wife of Welsh descent, Behecca, daugh¬ 
ter of Thomas Allsopp. He remained a Ho¬ 
man catholic, but the cliUdreu were brought 
up as protestants. Yormg Mundella at¬ 
tended the national sidiool of St. Nicholas 
in Leicester, hut his schooling ended at the 
age of nine. Its oMef feature was the read¬ 
ing aloud of the bible and of English poets, 
espemally Milton. This, with his mother’s 
tales from Shakespeare, was the commence¬ 
ment for him of a thorough knowleto and 
peculiarly keen enjoyment of the English 
classics. His first work was in a printing 
office. At eleven years he was apprenticed 
to Mr. Kempson, a hosiery manumeturer in 
Leicester, and at nineteen he was engaged 
ae a manager by Messrs. Harris & HamBl in 
the same town and trade. Shortly after, 
in 1846, hs married Mary (d. 1890), daughter 
of William Smith, formerly of Kibworth 
Beauchamp in Leicestershire, To this union 
wihh a woman of rare strength, sweetness, 
and dignity of character, he and his family 
attributed much of the success os well as 
the joyousness of his life. 

In 1848 he was token into partnership by 
hlessrs. Hine & Co., hosiery manufacturers 
in Nottingham, and continued in this husi- 
nees till he had acquired a sufficient fortune 
to devote himself to public life. Meanwhile 
he took an active part in local politics, served 
as sheriff and town councillor, and was 
one of the first five volunteers enrolled in 
ths Robin Hood volunteer corps, in which 
he was for some time a captain. While a 
lad at Leicester he had declared himself on 
a chartist platform for ‘the party of the 
working men.' When he entered on his 
political career he was a radical, ardent for 
the extension of the froncliise, hostile to aU 
that savoured of religious inequality, anxious 
for the pacification of Ireland, a strong free¬ 
trader, and, above all, in most complete sym- 
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patliy -with tlis olaBS from wliioh ha had raised 
himself. In 1806, a time of much exaspora- 
tioii between employers and employed, he 
Buecoeded in forming the ‘Nottingham board 
of conciliation in the glove and hosiery 
trade,’ for the termination and prevention of 
disputes by constant conference between re¬ 
presentatives of each side. This vras the first 
permanent and successful institution of the 
hind in this country. It at once began to 
be copied in other towns, and to attract tho 
attention of foreign observers. Incidentally 
it led Mundella into parliament, for he was 
invited to lecture on this subject at Sheflicld, 
and this lecture and his settlement of a grave 
labour conflict at Manchester suggested the 
reg^uest that he should stand for the former 
city against John Arthur Boebuck [q. v.], 
whose bitter tone towards labour movements 
had caused much irritation. Ilia first con¬ 
test at Sheffield took place during the emotion 
which followed the famous trade union out¬ 
rages there [see 13B0Ai)irnA.i), Wii.i.tAK, 
Suppl.] IIo had a robust faith in the British 
working classoSj and in tho essential sound¬ 
ness of trade unionism, which ho regarded as 
the basis of improved relations between mas¬ 
ters and men. Defeating Boebnek, he was 
returned to parliament by Sheffield in 1868, 
and ho represented Sheffield (from 1886, tho 
Brightsido division of that city) till his death, 
nearly thirty years Infer. 

In parliament Mundella mainly devoted 
hie oflorts to procuring legislation in favour 
of labour, and was especially zealous in 
tho cause of popular education. Strongly 
averse to any toleration of disorder, he was 
persistent in urging tho amendment of cer¬ 
tain provisions of tlw law uponoircncoa aris¬ 
ing in labour disputes, as straining tho prin¬ 
ciples of criminal jurispriidciico against work¬ 
ing men in the mistaken interest of em¬ 
ployers. IIo criticised keenly the Oriminal 
Law Amendment Act, 1871, and his ofTorts 
contributed to secure Mr, (afterwards Vis- 
connt) Cross’s legislation of 1876, which to 
a great extent gave ofTocl to Lis views. In 
1873 he pul a stop, hy elTeoUve exposure in 
parliament, to a system of frauds by wliich 
the Truck Act had previously boon defied. 

"With this work must bo associated liis 
principal, though not his only, contribution 
to factory legislation. In 1874 ho introduced 
a bill to reduce tho hours of labour for chil¬ 
dren and young persons in textile factories 
from sixty to fifty-four hours a week, to raise 
the age at which ‘ half-time ’ may begin from 
eight to ten, and tho age for ‘ full-time ’ work 
from thirteen to fourteen, to shorten tho 
duration of half-time worlc, and otherwise 
to strongtlien the law in question. Although 





years alter.at agi-eat demonstrat oubMr 
sand factory workers, “chiefly women^nd 

Even more important was Muuflella’s wn 
liamonlory work m connection with 1 
canon. His pnviv i.-j ^ 


what want of education meant. Asl^Z 

fnoturer he fell the national need of tedud- 
cal trainiM. Hie husinesa took him at 
times to Chemnitz, where his firm had a 
branch faotory; what he there saw led him 
to study closely the educational aystemaof 
Saxony, Prussia, and other states. There- 
after he devoted himself to preaching at pab- 
lio meetings, as Matthew Arnold prAit-.d 
in literature, that this country ahonw not be 
behind its neighbours in public proviaionfbr 
education. In parliament he made his mark 
by insistonoo on the same text. And none 
rated more highly than Poxster his share in 
proonring the Education Act of 1870, 

In tho debates upon this measure Mundella 
stood out as one mainly interested in gettin» 

1 ho utmost done for the tenohmg of children 
lie consequently held o moderate attitude on 
the vexed religious question. While he was 
himself a member of the ohurob of England, 
ho was anxious for the protection of rebgions 
liberty, and no less anxious in 1870 that the 
progi'oss of populor education should not be 
soorificed to oxcesslve fears in this regard. 
IIo gratofiilly recognised the past work of de¬ 
nominational schools and desired its con- 
tinuanoo, but his idoal would have been best 
satisflod by the prcsonce throughout the 
country of undenominational schools under 
public management. The religious difficulty, 
he said, was mode not by but for the people 
whose children were to be taught. He wished 
tliebibloto takotho place in the future educa¬ 
tion of children that it had takon in his own; 
andtwenty-fiveyears later he was enthusiastic 
in the belief that thereligiousteachingof good 
hoard schools, supplemented as it was by the 
Sunday sohools, gave a more valuable result 
than anything for which the partisans of de¬ 
nominational schools were striving. He was 
early a prominent advocate of compulsory 
education, which, partially applied by the 
acts of 1870 and 1876, was made universal in 
England by his own act of 1881, 

On the return of the liberals to power 
in 1880 Mundollo onterod tHadelone's go- 
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fgmment, and ma appropriately appointed 
'3 iiay) vice-president of the committee of 
council for education, and sworn of the 
privy council. His administration as vice- 
presxdent was chiefly marked hy the code of 
1882. Up to that time the government grant 
had been assessed almost entirely on the re¬ 
sults of individual examination in certain ele¬ 
mentary subjects. Hence the attention of 
teachers and inspectors had in too many 
oases been directed rather to the number of 
children who had been prepared to ‘pass’ 
the examination than to the skilled methods, 
the discipline, and general intelligence which 
should characterise the school os a whole, 
tfundella’s code sought to correct this ten- 
deacy in three ways: 1. By the recognition 
for the first time in the infant schools of the 
manual employments and orgranised play 
devised byFrBbel. S. By the introduction 
of a ‘merit grant’ designed to reward other 
forms of excellence than those which could 
be tabulated in an examination schedule, 
and to encourage the inventiveness and in¬ 
dependent efforts of good teachers. S. By 
giving greater scope and variety to the hst 
of optional or ‘ specific ’ subjects for use in 
the higher classes. In these and other ways 
the code of 1SS2 made a substantial advance 
towards many of the most beneficial educa¬ 
tional reforms of later years. An important 
itep was taken at the same time in the re¬ 
organisation of the inspectorate hy establish¬ 
ing a system of annual conferences to be 
held by^the chief inspectors in their several 
districts. 

The development of the South Heneinrtou 
(aflerwards the Victoria and Albert) Mu¬ 
seum was also a most congenial subject of 
hlundella's ollicial work. Outside his office 
various labours in connection with societies 
and institutions for technical instruction, 
for the higher education of women, for the 
training of Bchoolmastere, for teaching the 
blind and the deaf and dumb, for Sunday 
schooling, and latterly in raising and admini¬ 
stering mads for giving poor school-ohildren 
meals, occupied most of his time. 

Mundella left office with Gladstone’s go¬ 
vernment in .Tune 1886. On 8 Fob. 1886, 
when Gladstone again returned to power, he 
became president of the hoard of trade, and 
was admitted to the cabinet. He adopted 
Gladstone’s home-rule views, and held his 
post until the defeat of the government in 
the following July. The chief mark he left 
on the board of trade was hy virtue of hie 
creation of the labour department. This 
Mundella started in 1886, when he appointed 
Mr. Buruett, secretary of the Amolgamated 
Engineers’ T^ade Society, as labour oorre- | 


spondent. The department was developed 
by the next administration. After the gene- 
rM election in July 1892 Mundella became 
once more president of the board of trade, 
with a seat in the cabinet. He then further 
strengthened the labour depaitment,and be¬ 
gan making its information more widely 
useful by publication of the ‘Labour 
Gazette.’ A most characteristic act of his 
administration in the same office was the ap¬ 
pointment of two railway servants as inspec¬ 
tors of accidents on railways. At the same 
time he was able to render another signal 
service to industrial peace. The settlement 
of the great coal _ strike of 1893 hy Lord 
Bosebery as conciliator took place under 
Mundella’s administration at the board of 
trade. He attached much importance to 
making such intervention in industrial dis¬ 
putes one of the regnlar and authorised func¬ 
tions of the hoard, and had already m 1892 
introduced a bill for this purpose. There 
was then no time to pass it, hut be continued 
to press the matter, and the subsequent pass¬ 
ing of substantially the same measure by Mr, 
Eitcdiie, bis successor in tbs board of trade 
on the return to office of the unionists in 
1895, was one of the public events which 
interested him most in the closing years of 
his life. 

It was in 1894-5 that, ns chairman of 
the departmental committee on poor-law 
schools, Mundella directly rendered his lost 
most important public service. In this com¬ 
mittee hie power of diligent and thorough 
investigation, his fine enthusiasm, and his 
deep sympathy with the claims and the 
best aspirations of the poor were conspicu¬ 
ously displaced, and the report of his com¬ 
mittee convmced the puhlio of the need of 
reforms which have since been effected. In 
particular the report demonstrated the evil 
of herding pauper children together in insti- 
tutione cut off from the rest of the world. I 

Meanwhile, in 1894, Mundella had retired' 
from the government under painful circum¬ 
stances. Ho had been a director of the Now. 
Zealand Loan Company from 1870 to 1892, 
when be resigned this position upon again 
taking office. Among bis colleagues in the 
directorate of the company were Sir Jomes 
Fergusson, at one time postmaster-general, 
the late Sir George Bussell, and Sir John 
Gorst, now vice-president of the council. 
The oompany, once very prosperous, went 
into liquidation in 1893, and in. the follow¬ 
ing year a public inquiry was held as to its 
affairs. Fe^g that Ids previous position of 
director might cast doubt ou the impartiality 
of his department, Mundella at an early 
stage of these proceedings offered his lesig- 
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nation of the prosidenoy of the board of 
trade. The prime minister (Lord Rosebery) 
roqiioslod him to withdraw it, but later on 
he insisted upon it, and his resignation took 
effect on 12 May 1894. He gave his reasons 
for it in the House of Commons on tho 24th. 
As for tho bearing of these prooeodings upon 
his character, the opinion of a stout political 
opponent intimately acquainted with the facts 
can here be given. In a letter, not at the 
time intended for publication, Lord .Tames of 
Iloreford (1 hen Sir Henry James) wrote: ‘ Tt 
seems strange to me that, after having had 
an intimate acquaintance with Mundella for 
nearly thirty years, I should now be writing 
in regard to liim a letter which may be re¬ 
garded as of an exculpatory eharaotar._ I 
say it is strange, because during all our inti¬ 
macy T have had full reason to know by 
what a high standard of rectitude his con¬ 
duct has been controlled. i[y object, how¬ 
ever, in writing to you is to say tiint I have 
had an opportunity of obtaining some insight 
into the affairs of the New Zoaland Loan 
Company and Mr. Mundolla’a conneotion 
^arpwith. I can discover nothing in all 
those procpeclings, so far as 1 know thorn, 
which ouglit to disentitle Mr. Mundella to 
tho confldonoo of any man.’ 

Nevertheless a suffering, poignant in pro¬ 
portion to his keen souse of honour, shook the 
hoolth of his robust frame. In the succeeding 
gonoral election of 1896, which proved so 
disastrous to his party, his constituents re¬ 
turned him unopposod, and his former col¬ 
leagues invited mm to take his place again 
upon the il'ont opposition bench. Ilis energy 
in and out of paidiament roturnedj in par¬ 
ticular he took a prominent part in debate 
on the education bills of 180G and 1807. 
But on tho night of 18 June 1897 he was 
struck with paralysis, and lie died on 21 July 
at kis house, 16 Elvastou Place, Queen's Gate. 
A memorial sorvico was held at Mt. Mar- 
''garet’s on the 26tb, and he woe buried at 
Nottingham on the 27th. 

His life was one of unresting public acti¬ 
vity, oharaotorisod throughout by a certain 
eager and warm-hearted comhativenoss, but 
characterised too by a modest ostimate of 
the range of his own capacities, and by un¬ 
selfish desire that good work should he done, 
whether he or another got the praise. Pew 
strenuous partisans have counted in their 
circle of fi'iends so many of thoir foremost 
opponents. To those friends ho left the ro- 
collectiou of a man full of Are and fight; 
shrewd, but none the less simple-minded and 
tender of heart. In parliament he seldom 
spoke except to put the kouso in possession 
of his own experionoo. Voice, manner, pre¬ 


sence, temperament, and intensa 
conviotionionthim oratorical rTsourSaH 
he use^ith powerful effect in podSmI.I' 
mgs. _ His relation to Gladstone SS 
enduring trust and personal loyaltv HiVtir 
tory IS in part aergedinthat of 
cause of wlioh he was a champion j b whe k 
to be remembered as one of the two ortW 
who established the British state system d 
popular education, and os a great knd sa" 
cessful labourer for mdustriafpenoe 

The bust of Mundella, by Boehm, mss&l 
to his daughter, Mrs. Roby Thorpe, ^ 
House, Lichfield j an oil painting hv Cora 
18 m the mayor’s parlour, Shaffioldj and a 
rophea 111 the possossion of his daughter lliw 
Mundella, iskvastoii Place, 
seiited by'constitiipnts independent of part-.’ 

jTrivale information; Hnns.ird’s Debates' 
Esvne doa Deux Mondes, 1808; pamphlet bio^ 
gi-aphy published by ths Slioffleld Independent 
Company in 1897.] 

MUNK, WILLIAM (181ft-1898), phy- 
aician, oldest son of William Munk, anaon- 
mongor, and kis wife Jane Kenwatd, was 
born on 24 Sept. 1816 at Btittle, Sussex, and 
after education at University College, Lou¬ 
don, graduated M.D. ot Leyden in 1887, He 
began practice in London in September 1887, 
and in 1844 he became a licentiate of the 
Royal Oollogo of Physicians of London, and 
in 1864 a follow. In 1867 he was elected the 
TIarvoian librarian of the college, and held 
nffico till his death. In that year he pub¬ 
lished ‘ Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
J, A. Paris, M.D,'[see Pajeus, Jonu Ayeiok], 
and in 1861' Tho RoU of theRoyal College of 
Physicians of London,’ in two volumes. A 
second edition of this work appeared in 1878 
in throe volumes, and it is the best general 
work of rsfcronce on tke physicians of En^ 
land. It is exact in its references to the 
manuBorixit records of the OoUege of Phy¬ 
sicians, and contains much information inm 
other sources, the origin of which is not 
always indicated, but which is generally 
valuable. Its bibliography is imperfect and 
does not show any profound acquaintance 
with the contents of English medical hooka, 
yet almost every subsequent writer on mh- 
jects rdating to the history of physicians 
owes something to Dr. Munk. In 1881 he 
oditsd ‘The Gold-headed Oane' of Dr. 
William MaoMiohoel[q.v.], and in 1887 pub¬ 
lished ‘ Euthanasia, or Medical Treatment in 
aid of an Easy Natural Death,’ and in 1895 
‘ The Life of Sir Henry Halford, Bart., M.D. 


dred gumeas in considerfttion of this work. 
He also publialiod some * Notes Harteianss 
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in tlie ‘ St. Bartholomew’s Hospital lleports' 
(vol. xsii.); and in 1886 ' Marvoifia/ a 
Lne'alogieal account of the Maiwoods, a 
pevonshira family; and wrote several essays 
on medical subjects in the ‘ Lancet.’ He 
vras elected physician to the SmalI]iox Hos¬ 
pital in February 1863, and held olllca there 
ter forty years. When Prince Arthur (after¬ 
wards duke of Connaught) had smallpox at 
Gieenwich in October 1807 he was called in 
pensaltation. He long resided at 40 Fins- 
tuiy Square, London, enjoyed a considerable 
practice, and there died on 20 Dec. 1898. 
He was of short stature. His portrait, by 
the Hon. John Collier, hangs in the dining¬ 
room of the Eoyal College of Physicians, to 
which, in the last year of his life, it was pre¬ 
sented bythe fellows in memory of the great 
service which he had rendered to the college 
by the publication of the ‘ Eoll.’ He became 
a Homan catholic in 1842, and from 1867 
to 1866 was the medical adviser of Cardinal 
'Wiseman. He had much information, and 
readily imparted it in aid of the studies of 
others. Ha admired the CoUege of Physi¬ 
cians, hut lata iu life was inclined to tlunk 
that in it, and in the world at large, past 
times were the best. He was for many 
years on active member of the committee of 
the London Library. He married, 80 April 
1819, Emma, eighteenth child of John Luke 
of Exeter, and left two sons and three 
daughters. 

[Lancet, 1898, vol. ii.; BritiehMedical Journal 
1898, vol. ii.; 'Woike; personolknowledge; pi¬ 
rate information.] N. M. 

MUEPHY, DENIS (1888-1896), his¬ 
torical -writer, was horn at Newmarket oo. 
Cork, in 1833, Having; been trained in va¬ 
rious jesuit colleges of England, Germany, 
and Spain, he was admitted to the Society 
of Jesus as a novitiate in his sixteenth year. 
He became an active and devoted missionary 
priest, but soon began to devote his ohiaf 
attention to teaching and historical research. 
He wss pofessor of nisto^ sod literature at 
the jesuit colleges of Olongowes Wood, 
Limerick, and finally at University College, 
Dublin. His best known work, publiebad 
at Dublin in 1883, was * Cromwell in Ire¬ 
land,’ an excellent account of the suppieseion 
of the catholic rebellion of 1648-9, whi(A 
gives evidence of great research, and is desti¬ 
tute of sectarian prejudice. The text is 
accompanied with good maps, plana, and 
iUustiations. A new edition appeared in 
1886. Another ic^oitant historical work 
was his edition of (JOlery’s ' Life of Hugh 
Hoe O'Donnell,’ 1898,4to^ which he was the 
first to render into Enghsh, The parallel 


bilingual text is preceded by on histori¬ 
cal introduction, Murphy also published 
‘ The Annals of Clonmacnoise’ (1896) and 
a' History of Holy Cross Abbey.' He edited 
for many years the ‘ KUdnre Archtaological 
Journal,’ to which he contributed some va- 
luablepapevs, and was connected witheimilar 
publications in Cork, Waterford, and Belfast. 
His last published work was ‘A School 
History of Ireland ’ (in T. A. Findlay’s School 
and College Series), issued in 1894, whidi 
is remarkable for containing a eulogy of 
Charles Stewart Parnell. Just before his 
death he was at work upon ' The Martyrs of 
Ireland,’ an acconnt of Homan catholics who 
had been put to death since the time of 
Henry "Vni, a compilation suggested to him 
by the Irish bishop. Murphy received the 
honorary degpree of LL.D. from the royal uni¬ 
versity of Ireland in recognition of his histori¬ 
cal writings. He was vice-president of the 
Eoyal Iim Academy and a member of tlie 
council of the Hoyol Society of Antiquaries 
in Ireland. He was found dead in his bed, 
on the morning of 18 May 1896, in his rooms 
at University College, St. Stephen’s Green, 
Dublin, nnd wnshuriedin Glasnevin cemetery 
on 20 May. 

[The Irish Oatholic, 28 May 1896; Tablet, 
23May 1896; Times, 26May; Brit.Mas. Cat,; 
Allibone’s Biot. Engl. Lit. (Suppl.)] 

0. Xn 0. N. 

MUBEAY, SiB OHAELES AUGUS¬ 
TUS (1806-1896), diplomatist and author, 
second son of George Murray, fifth earl of 
Dunmore (1762-1836), and Lady Susan 
Hamilton, daughter of Archibald, ninth 
duke of Ilamifton, was bom on 22 Nov. 
1800. He was educated at Eton aud Oriel 
College, Oxford, where he matriculated on 
21 May 1824, and graduated B.A, end was 
elected to a fellowship of All Souls’ iu 1827; 
he proceeded M. A, in 1832. While on rmdei- 
graduate Murray had John Henry (after¬ 
wards cardinal) Newman [q. v.] as his tutor. 

‘ He never inspired me,’ wrote Murray, ‘ or 
my feUow-undergraduates with any interest, 
much less respect; on the contrary, we dis¬ 
liked, or rather distrusted, him. He walked 
with his head bent, abstracted, but every now 
and then looking out of the corners of his eyes 
quickly, as though suspicious. He had no 
influenoe then; it was only when he became 
vicar of St. Mary’s that the long dormant 
power asserted itself, and hie sermons at¬ 
tracted hundreds.’ 

Murry’s chief undergraduate friend was 
Sidney Herbert (afterwards Barou Herbert 
of Leo) [q. v.], but it was iu company with 
Lord Eawacd Thynne, son of the second 
Marquis of Bath, that Miumy, who was a 
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great athlete, performed hie most famous 
foat of ondurance. Having been ‘gated’ 
for some minor ofibuce, Murray made a bet 
that he would ride to London, sixty milos, 
and booh in one day. Leaving Oxford 
shortly after 8 A.M. he ond Thynne rode to 
London, changed their olothos, monnted two 
hacks and rode in the parh, dined at a club, 
saw the first act of a play, and were back 
at the gate of Oriel three minutes before 
midnight. They had relays of horses at 
Honley and Maidenhead. 

After tolling his degree, Murray was ad¬ 
mitted student of Lincoln’s Inn in 1827 and 
read for the barwithKassauSenior [q.v.] His 
mother’s house was a favourite rendezvous 
of literary and political choraoters, and 
Murray, on exceedingly handsome and agree¬ 
able young man, with a strong taste for 
general literature, and an excellent classical 
scholar, formed many friendships with men 
distinguished in both fields. Ho became a 
frequent guest at Samuel Bogors’s break¬ 
fast table, and has left abundant notes of 
scenes and incidents which he witnessed 
there. When travelling in Germany in 
1880 he fermod the acquaintance of Goethe, 
then minister of the grand duchy of Wei¬ 
mar. 

In 1884 ho sailed for America in a ship 
of 680 tone, which, encountering a series ot 
gales, followed by a balUing calm, took 
fourteen weeks and two days to accomplish 
a voyage which a modern ocean liner would 
do in about six days. In the following 
year Murroy joined a tribe of wondering 
Pawnees, and his sojourn of throe montlm 
in the wilderness, involving a number of 
exciting adventures and narrow escapes, 
was afterwards described in his ‘ Travels in 
North America’ (London, 1839), which 
passed through three editions. This work 
retains considerable interest at this day, 
containing minute and graphic pictures of 
people and scones which have since under¬ 
gone such rapid and sweeping ohango. Dur¬ 
ing his stay in America, Murray became 
enamoured of Eliso, daughter of James 
Wadsworth, a wealthy gentdoman livinpf 
near Niagara, who disapproved of thou 
betrothal, and forbade all intercourse be¬ 
tween the lovers. Fourteen years later, in 
1840, Mr. Wadsworth died, and Murray 
married his daughter in 1860. The only 
intercourse which had passed between them 
in the interval was through the indirect 
means of a novel written by Murroy, ‘ The 
Prairie Bird ’ (1844), in which he managed 
to convoy tho assurance of his unalterable 
constancy. 

In 1838 Murray was appointed grooin-in- 
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waiting ot the court of QueeTyki^^TTr 
a few months later, master of tho v 
hold, an office which he held 
when he entered the diplomatic servii. ’ 
eoeretaiy of legation at S aples. In ism f 
became consnl-graersl in Egypt during 
viceroyalty of the famous Ij ohanunadMf 
where he remained till 1863, when he 
appointed to Berne as ministei- to the 
confederation. His wife died in 1861 
giving birth to a son, Ohnrles James MP 
fm‘ Coventry from 1896 to 1906. Miliiert 
official connection with Egypt wasiendered 
notable to tho Biitish public by hisanceess m 
securing, in 1849, for the Zoological SocietT 
the first hippopotamus that ever came to 
England. The animal wae safely lodged m 
tho gardens in May 1860, and lived there 
till its death in 1878. 

In 1864 Lord Clarendon seleeted Mmmy 
to proceed as envoy and ministsr plenipo¬ 
tentiary to the court of Persia, which turned 
out an unfortunate mission for him. The 
Bha,h was entirely under control of his grand 
vizier, Sadr Azim, an unscrupulous intriguer 
who, suspecting Murray of mteifersnceW 
his ascendency, made odious charges against 
tho British envoy, and rendered necessary 
Murray’s withdrawal from Tehran to Ba^ 
dad. In 1866 an ultimatum was despatched 
to the shah’s government demanding the 
recall of Persian troops from Herat and an 
apology for ‘ the offensive imputations upon 
the honour of her majesty’s mimstei.' fio 
notice having been vouchsafed to this mis¬ 
sive, war was declared by Great Britain on 
1 Nov. 1866; Bushire was bombarded on 
17 Dec., and surrendered to General Stalker. 
General Outrom having defeated the Persian 
army near ICoosbah on 8 Feb. 1857, and 
again at Mohammetah on 24 March, peace 
was concluded at Bagdad on 2 May. Blame 
for the hostilities was most unjustly imputed 
to Murray in parliament and m the ‘Times,’ 
but Lord Clarendon and Lord Palmerston 
vigorously defended him in the two bouses, 
and after the peace he resumed bis duties at 
tho Porsian court. Murray lumsdf attri¬ 
buted the disfavour he incurred from the 
shah’s government to a novel policy initiated 
by tho British cabinet, under which the 
custom of giving presents, on immemorial 

E art of oriental diplomacy, was strictly jwo- 
ibitod, and the queen’s representative kad 
to go empty-honded before the shah and tim 
sadr, while the French and Bussinn mini¬ 
sters came with their hands full of gifts. 

In 1869 the Persian mission was trans¬ 
ferred to the India office, and Murray, pre¬ 
ferring to servo under the foreign office, was 
appointed minister at the court of Saxony. 
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On 1 married the Hon. 

EdUhe Pitzpotrick, daughter of the first 
Bjtou Castletown, and in 1866 received the 
^of K.C.B., having been a companion of 
• j ],5 Bath since 1848, and was appointed 

1 Bunister at Copenhagen. The climate of 
I pp -marTt proving too severe for Lady 
I Jluixay, Sir Charles applied for and obtained 
the British legation at Lisbon, which he 
iept till his final retirement from the ser¬ 
vice in 1874. He was sworn of the privy 
council on 13 May 1876. 

I Murray's remaining years were spent in 
j cultivated leisure. A charming manner, an 
I jjnmsnse and varied store of reminiscences, 
united to a handsome and striking appear- 
> ance, rendered him a very well-known figure 

in society; but the associates he lilted best 
) TVCTB literary men, with whom ha main- 
( toined constant intercourse, personal and 
' epistdaiy. An excellent linguist, he devoted 
1 much study to oriental languages and philo- 

i logy, upon which, and upon theology, he 
len a quantity of notes and fragmentary 
treatises. 

Sir Charles Murray resided during his 
Inter years at the Grange, Old Windsor, 
spending the winter months in the south of 
fence. He died in Paris on 8 June 1895. 
There is a portrait of Murrw hy Willis 
' Maddox at the Grange, Old Windsor. His 
] isteilectualgiftsaadsingularversatilityware 
’ such as might have raised him to greater 
eminence than he attained; no doubt they 
would have done so had less affluent circum¬ 
stances compelled him to concentrate his 
j energy upon a single object. 

I published the following works: 

I 1, ‘Travels in North America,’ 2 vols. 
1889 ; 2nded. 1843; Srd ed. 1864, 2. ‘ The 
Frahie Bird,' 1844, and many suhsequent 
editions, 3. ‘Hassan; or, the Child of the 
. Pyramid,’ 1867. 4, ‘ Nour-ed-dyn; or, the 
Light of the Faith,’ 1883. 6, 'A Short Memoir 
of Mohammed All,’ 1898 (posthumous). 

[Sir Oharlos Murray’s MSS.; private iufor- 
natiou; Life by Sir Herbert Maxwell, 1898.1 

H.E.M. 

MYERS, FREDEEIO WILLIAM 

EBNRY (1843-1901), poet and essayist, 
was bom on 6 Feb. 1843 at Eeswicu in 
Cumberland. His father was the Rev. 

i Frederic Myers [q. v.], perpetual curate of 
St. John’s, Keswidc, and his mother was 
Susan Harriet, youngest daughter of John 
Marshall of HaHsteads (a beautifully 
situated house on the left bank of Ulles- 
water), who was M.P. in 1832 for the un¬ 
divided county of Yorkshire. Mrs. Myers 
was her husband’s second wife, married in 


1842; and Frederic was the eldest of their 
ttoea eons. When he was seven years old 
his father’s health failed; and on the death 
of the latter in 1861 the family moved to 
Blackheath, where the eldest boy for three 
years attended a preparatory day school, 
under the Rev. R. CowW Powles, a well- 
known teacher. In 1866 Mrs. Myers took a 
house at Cheltenham; and in August of the 
same year Frederic, aged IS, was entered at 
Cheltenham College, tueuinthe fifteenth year 
of its existence, under its second principal, 
the Plov.^ W. Dobson. His taste for poetry 
was unmistakable from the first. He has him¬ 
self recorded the delight which the study of 
Homer, iEsohylus, and Lncretius brought 
him from the age of fourteen to sixteen, and 
the ‘intoxieatmgjoy’ which attended the 
discovery of Sapphou fragments in an old 
school book at the age of seventeen. His 
enthusiasm for Pindar, which also dates 
from his schooldays, is well remembered by 
his college _ friends in their eager under¬ 
graduate discussions; and it may well be 
doubted if there ever lived another English 
boy who had learned for his pleasure the 
whole ofVergil by heart before he had passed 
the school age. 

His great ability and particularly his 
poetic powers were recognised at once by 
schoolfellows and teachers alike. He had a 
very distinguished career at Cheltenham 
College; he won the senior classical scholar¬ 
ship m his first year; in 1868, besides gain¬ 
ing the prize for Latin lyrics, he sent in two 
English poems, in different metres, which 
were both successful; in 1869 he entered for 
the national' Robert Bums Oeutenoiy' com¬ 
petition with a poem which was placed 
second in the jmfaee’ award. In October 
1869 he left the school, and passed a year oP 
mivate study, part of the time with Mr. 
Dobson, who had in the summer resigned 
the head-mastership. But though Myers hod 
left, he was qualified to compete again for 
the college prize for English verse, which he 
won in 1860 with a remarkable poem on the 
‘ Death of Socrates.’ In the same year he 
was elected the first minor scholar of Trinity 
OoUege, Cambridge, and went into residence 
in October. At the university few men 
have won more hononra. The record is as 
follows: a college scholarship and dedama- 
tion prize; two university sonolarsMps (the 
BeE and the Orave^; no less than six uni¬ 
versity prizes (the English poem twice, the 
Latin poem, the Latin essay three times); 
second dassic in the siting of 1861; sewnd 
in the first doss of the Moral Sciences Tripos 
in December of the same year, and fellow of 
Trinity in 1866. 
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Immediately after graduatiM in 1804, lie 
took a four months’ tour on the continent, 
visiting Italy, Greece, Smyrna and the 
islands, and Constantinople; and in tlio noict 
summer ho spent a largo portion of tho long 
vocation in Canada and tho United Stales. 
In the courfe of this visit he swam floro.a<i 
the river below the TS^iagara Falla, being, it 
is believed, the first Englishman to perlorm 
this dangerous feat. In the October term of 
1805 he was appointed classical lecturer in 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and held tho 
office for four years; but his bent was not for 
teaching, and he resigned the lecturosliip in 
1809, Two years later ho accepted a tempo¬ 
rary appointment under the education depart¬ 
ment, and in 1873 he was placed on the per¬ 
manent St air of school inspectors, a post which 
he held until within a few weeks or his death. 

lie was married on 13 March 1880, hy 
Dean Stanley (an old friend of his father’s), 
in Henry Vll’s chapel, Westrainstor Abbey, 
to Eveloen, youngest daughter of Charles 
Tennant of Oado.vton Lodgo, Noatli, In 

1881 ha and his wife look up their abode in ■ 
Cambridge, which was their home from that 
time forward. 

Apart from his official duties and the 
circle of his family and friends, tho chief inte¬ 
rests of a life that was oittwordly unovontfui 
worooon(.rodround two things—first, hisUto- 
rnry workj and, socondly, the systematic 
iiivosligalion into mesmerism, clairvoyanoo, 
automatism, and other ahnonnalphunomona, 
real or alleged. 

His work in poetry was intermittent, and 
was practically confined, as far as tho ’pub¬ 
lished pieces are concoruod, to tho llltoen 
years between 1807 and 1883. Many of 
these poems appeared first in magazines, and 
wore afterwards collected and reissued with 
ndditiuns, The first to appear was tiie poem 
entitled ‘St, Paul’ (London, 1807, Hvo). 
Tliis was composed for the Soatonian prize, 
an English verso eompetition at Cambridge, 
confined to gradnaies; but it failed to ob¬ 
tain tho xn'izo, possibly because it did not 
eonfortn to the traditional requirements, 
though of all Myers’s poems it is perhaps 
tho most widely known. In 1870 appeared 
a small volume of collect od piocos, which 
in a few years was exhausted, and which 
tho autlior never reprinted as a whole. But 
he _ continued to write occasional pieces, 
which wore published in magazines; and in 

1882 a new collection was issued, which was 
entitled, from tho latest written and most 
important poem, ‘ Tho Renewal of Youtli.’ 
This poom, oontaining many passages of 
striking beauty, was a sort of palinode 
to * The Passing of Youth,’ wrillon 
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from nnother_ point of vie^Tdii^^rTr 
earlier, and included in the 1889 t J ® 
There wore also a few nocins ’ 

1870 collection, as well aa\a“oum: 
pieces written in the intervening tweL 
years This hook and ‘ St. Paul,’ 

lished separately, represent for the puhli Z 
milhor a work in poetry. That he leased t 
tho remaining eighteen years of hia lifc 
seek expression for his thoughts sndfeelin-, 
in vorse, except on the rarest oeoasion' 
could not he ascribed hy any one who kneiv 
him either to a loss of interest or to tfe 
least decay of power. The true reason wa» 
no doubt the growing absorption of hi? 
leisure, during the last twenty years of Ms 
life, in the work of psychical research, 

Ilia poetic work was known at fet to 
comparatively few, but of late years hos 
had a steadily increasing public; and tha 
compressed force, the ardent feeling, tk 
vivid and flnislied expression, and, above 
all, tho combined imaginativeness and sin¬ 
cerity ofhU best work (particularly hia latest 
poem, ‘ The Renewal of Youth ’), could leave 
few qualifiod renders in doubt of the genuine- 
ness of his poetic gift. 

Ilis prose papers were written at various 
times previous to 1883, when they were col¬ 
lected m two volumes, with the title ‘ Essays, 
OlosBical and Modern,’ which have been 
twice roprintod, in 1888 and 1897. They 
foil naturally into two p'oiips, according as 
they aro conoernod with poet^ (as in the 
essays on Virgil, Rossetti, Victor Hugo, 
and Tvunch), or touch on the questions of 
religious thought, or on the psycholoKioal, 
moral, and spiritual subjects and pioblenis 
which tondoil more and more to occupy his 
mind. Tho lot tor omorge in, or underlie, the 
yiaperson Mazziiii, Renan, and George Eliot, 
on Marcus Aurelius, and on Greek Oracles, 
Of tho first p'oup the most remarkable is un¬ 
doubtedly the paper (which first appeared in 
1870 in tho‘Fortnightly Re view') on Virgil, 
tho poot who above all others lind been the 
objuot of his reverence and enthusiasm fiom 
oorly boyhood, ond whom lie later describes 
as ‘ one of tho supports of his life,’ 

Myers's monograph on Wordsworth vro 
published in 1881 in the series of ‘ English 
Mon of Letters j’ and after all that men of 
genius have written about Wordsworth, 
from Ruskiu ond Matthew Arnold down¬ 
wards, there ore not a few readers who owe 
a spooial debt to the penetrating and illumi¬ 
nating criticism of this little volume. Mr. 
John Morley justly desorihes Myers’s work 
as ‘ distinguisned as much by insight as by 
admirable literary grace and power.’ file 
same insight and will appear in the brief 
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fljsav on Shelley contributed in 18S0 to 
Ward’s ‘ English Poets,' -where Myers adopts 
the happy device of stating the case against 
Shelley of the average intelligent hut un- 
hnaginative critic. Myers's defence is all 
the more effective, because he so well under- 
. atands the feelings of the assailants. In the 
1 fame year in which Myers’s ‘Essays’ first 
appeared (1883) he issued a new edition of 
' ha father's booh, ‘ Catholic Thoughts,’ with 
, a preface by himself. 

While residing as lecturer in Trinity Col- 
1 lege be was brought into close relations 
with Professor Heni^ Sidgtvick [q. v. Suppl.], 
who became one of his most valued friends. 
It was largely due to their friendship that 
Myers was led to take a great interest in 
the higher education of -women, of which, 
from 1870 onwards, fciidgwick was an active 
promoter. About the same time, or even 
earlier, Myers had begun to give much at¬ 
tention to the phenomena of mesmerism and 
spiritualism, and ha speaks (1871) of ‘the 
” sympathetic and cautious guidance’ which 
his friend was able to give him in such 
matters. The poem called ‘The Implicit 
Promise of Immortality’ (1870) suggests 
I that another reason, strongly drawing him 
‘ to such studies, was a deep modification of 
his early religious beliefs. To the ‘ intensely 
personal emotion’ which underlay (as he 
records) the early poems of ‘St. I’aul’ and 
‘John the Maplist’ (1867-8) had succeeded 
for the time ‘ disillusion caused hy wider 
knowledge;’ and for fresh light, it would 
seem, he began to look to the scientific study 
of imperfectly explored phenomena. How¬ 
ever this may he, he was one of the small 
band of men who in 1882, after several years 
of inquiry and experiment, founded the So¬ 
ciety for Psychical Research, of which the 
purpose was to collect evidence, and to carry 
on systematic experiments in the ohscure 
region of hypnotism, thought transference, 
) clairvoyance, spiritualism, apparition, and 
' other alleged occurrences, in regard to which 

I ' the common attitude has been well described 

as being mainly either a priori disbelief or 
undisceming credulity. The chief workers, 
besides Myers and Professor and Mrs. Sidg- 
wick.were at first Professors Balfour Stewart 
j and Barrett, Mr. Hodgson, Edmund Gurney 
1 [q. V.], and Mr. E. Podmore. 

! By 1886, when the first considerable result 
of these labours was published in the two 
I large volumes entitled ‘Phantasms of the 
( Living,’ the society numbered nearly eeven 
hundred members and associates, including 
many distinguished men of science in Eng¬ 
land, France, Italy, Germany, Russia, and 
I dmarica. The ‘Phantasms of the Living’ 
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was the joint work of Messrs. Myers, Pod- 
more, and Gurney, the heaviest part of tlie 
labour being borne by Gurney. The intro¬ 
duction was contributed by Myers, and he 
there formulates the central theses of the 
book, of which the gist is contained in the 
two claims (1) ‘that telepathy, or the trans¬ 
ference of thought and feeling from one 
mind to another by other than the recognised 
sense channels, is a proved fact of nature;’ 
and (2) ‘ that phantasms (or impressions) 0 ? 
persons undergoing a crisis, especially death, 
are perceived with a frequency inexplicable 
by chance, and are probably telepathic.’ The 
other considerable work of hfyers in the 
same field, which has already appeared, is 
the long series of papers on the ‘ Subliminal 
Self,’ which are printed in the society’s 
‘ Proceedings.’ This work is briefly described 
hy Professor William James {Essays in Popu¬ 
lar Philosophy, 1897) as ‘ the first attempt 
to consider the phenomena of hallucination, 
hypnotism, automatism, double personality, 
and mediumship, as connected parts of one 
whole subject.’ Of the permanent value of 
this work it is impossible to speak yet with 
confidence; it must bs—it was recognised bj 
himself as being—largely provisional. His 
own labours in this field were continued 
after 1882 with the same devoted strenuous¬ 
ness. The dslinite study -was practically 
completed before his death. The results ap¬ 
peared in 1803 ill the posthumously published 
book entitled ‘ Human Personality and its 
Survival of Bodily Death ’ (2 vols.) The 
last work published in his lifetime was a 
small collsctiou of essays called ‘ Science and 
a Future Life’ (1893), in which are included 
the two papers ‘ Tennyson as Prophet ’ and 
‘Modern Posts and Cosmic Law.' These 
are the maturest and most eloquent ex¬ 
pression of his views on poetry, especially in 
relation to the great questions that engrossed 
Ms later years. ‘ Fragments of Prose and 
PoBtry,’editedhyhis widow,appeared in 19l)4-. 

In the Btrikmg essay on ' George Eliot,’ 
written shortly alter her death in December 
1880, he speaks with unreserved admiration 
of the noble and -unselfish spirit in which 
she faced the consequences of her belief that 
death was the end. But he adds; 'There 
were some to whom, . . this resignation 
seemed premature; some whose impulsion 
to a personal life beyond the grave was so 
preoccupying and dominant, that they could 
not readuy acquiesce in her negations, nor 
range themselves unreservedly as the fellow- 
workers of her brave despair.’ No reader can 
foil to see that be is here speaking of himself. 

His health failed rather suddenly in the 
autumn of 1900, and he went abroad for 
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the winter by niodioal advice, thnupfL en¬ 
couraged lo iio]ie that rest would work a 
compli'to ouro. Jlut early in 1001 grave 
symptoms returned, and he died at Rome 
on 17 iTaii, in his llfty-oighlh year. A tablet 
was placed to his memory in the prolcatant 
cemetery, where are Tveals's grave and 
Shelley's memorial, and ho was buried be¬ 
side his father and niollier in Keswick 
churchyard, within sight of his old homo. 
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All who knew him a^ee Hmi- i 
a man of rare and hieh 1 

original, acute, and thouS 
insight, abundant in ideal^'h^d S^“ 
qnent in expression, a pei’sonalitv"? 
iom bio, ardent, and intense. ' “ 
[Porsounl momones and nrivntB .. 
the Olioltenham Uolloge Eoaister • hU 
lished work, and private di&S 
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NAIRNE, Sin CHARLES EDWARD 
(1830-1800), lieutonaut-geuernl, born on 30 
June 1836, was son of Captain Aluxaiidor 
Nairne, of the East India Company’s service. 
He was educated at Addiscombe, and was 
commissioned ns second liouteniint in the 
Bengal artillery on 7 Due. i&55. Hu became 
lieutenant on 137 April 1858. lie served in 
the Indian mutiny and received the modal, 
and intbo Yiisatkai expedition of 18G3. Ho 
was promoted second uapluin in the royal 
artillery on 24 March ibtIC, and major on 
2 Nov. 1872. Prom 1875 to 1880 be com- 
mnndod a battery (now L battery of B bri¬ 
gade) of horse artillery, and served with it 
m tlis second Afghan war as part of the 
Peshawar Held furuu, receiving the modal. 

He hccamo regimental lieuteuaiit-colouol 
on 1 May 1880, and in the Egyptian ex|>u- 
ditiou of 1882 he commanded the horse 
artillery at the two actions of Kassassiu and 
at Tel-ol-Kclnr. Ha was mentioned in 
despatches {Lontlm Oasefte, 2 Nov. 1882), 
was made O.B. on 18 November, and received 
tbo modal with clasp, the brnmse star, and 
the Medjidio (3rd class). lie became colonel 
in the army on 1 Alny 1884. lie was colonel 
of tbo depot stall'of the horse ortillory from 
1882 to 1886, and commandant of the scliool 
of gunnery at Shoeburyuusa for the uo.xt 
two years. On 1 April 1887 ho was ap- 

I iolntod Inspi'ctor-gonoral of artillery m 
India, with the local rank of brigadier- 
general. lie held this post fur live yuore, 
and brought about a grout improvement in 
tbe shooting of the Hold artillery (Uonimis, 
Forty-one Years in India, p. 528). 

He was promoted major-general on 6 Nov. 
1890, and commanded a district in Bengal 
from 28 March 1892 to 4 Sept, 1893, when 
ho was appointed to the chief command in 
Bombay. There it fell to him to carry out 
the reorganisation schemo by which the 
throe presidential armies were to he morgod 
in one, and ho did this with tact and ability, 
lie became lioutouaut-guuoral on 17 Nov. 


1806, and was made K.C.B, on ‘i-T T„- 
1897. Prom 20 March to 4 Nov.‘of {gT 
he was aoting commander-in-chief in Indu 
He lelt that country with a high reputation 
as an adiuimstrator, and he had inst been 
appointed president of the ordniice com¬ 
mittee when ho died in London on 19 Peh 
1809. Ho was buried on the 22nd at Charl¬ 
ton cemetery with military honours. In 
1800 he married Sophie, daughter of tlin 
Rev, John DiiiirS Addieon, vicar of Ple“t 
Dorset. She survived him. ’ 


[Times, 21 hob. 1809; Records of the Royal 

Iioreo Artillery; Lord Roberts’s Forty-oneyedn 
in India, od, 1808. | E. M L 


NAPIER, Sin FRANCIS, ninth Baeos 
NAHjait OK Mceoiustodii in the Scottish 
peerage, first Bahom ErmcK or Eiihici 
in the peerage of the United Ki ngHnm, and 
dovonth (Nova Scotia) boi-onetof Scott of 
Thirlestoue (1810-1898), diplomatist and 
Indian governor, born in 1810 at Thirle- 
staiio in Selkirksliii'o, was the eldest son of 
William John Napier, eighth baron Napier 
of Mercliistouii [q. v.] On his father’s death 
on 11 Out. 1831 lie succeeded to the peer^ 
and baronetage at the ago of fifteen. Re 
Wus ediieated partly by private tutors at 
Thirlustuno and at echoolat Soxe-Memingen, 
and afterwards at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
which ho entered in 1886, He left Cam¬ 
bridge without a degree, and passed some 
time at Goiiova under the guardianship of the 
Itov. WiiUcr Pallei'son, and there acquired a 
command of foreign languages which proved 
to be most useful to him in after-life, He 
also studied very carefuUv the writings of 
Gibbon, which no doubt helped to mould his 
own stylo. In 1840 he was appointed to the 
dixiloiuatic service, and after serving as an 
attuchd at Vienna and at Constantinople, 
and Biihseqiiuntly as secretary of legalioa at 
Naples, and to the embassy at St. Petersburg 
and Constsmtinople, he was sent os envoy to 
the United States of America, whence he was 
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transferred to the Hague. From December 
i-flO to September 1864 he was ambassador 
at St. Petersburg, and from September 1884 
to January 1806 at Berlin. In these various 
diplomatic posts Lord Napier established a 
toll reputation. Many years ago Edward 
] Robert Bulwer Lytton, first earl of Lytton 
rq.r.l told the writer of this article that he 
! J^mrded Napier as the only man of genius 
I tjje diplomatic service in his time. When 
t eecretaiy of legation at Naples in 1848 and 
t 1840, he was ohnrgb d’affaires for eighteen 
’ months, including the critical period of the 
t Sicilian insurrection. Uu that occasion the 
; judgment and tact with which ha discharged 

' iis'ktttiea were highly appreciated by Lord 
Palmerston, then secretary of state for foreign 
atfairs, by whom Napier's talents, as mani- 
' ieoted in the higher diplomatic appoint¬ 
ments which he subsequently held, were re- 
I aided as justifying an expectation that he 
trould rise to the highest offices in the state. 
Both by Lord Aberdeen and Lord Clarendon 
‘ lus services were much valued. In the 
United States he was considered to have 
been the most acceptable envOT they had up 
to that time received from Great Britain. 
As ambassador at St. Petersburg he was a 
persona grata to the emperor Alexander 11, 
who witoed to confer upon him the highest 
3 Russian order, that of tit. Andrew, because 
' he considered that Lord Napier had worked 
for peace between England and Ilussia which 
at that time was threatened. This proposal 
having to be abandoned, as no British envoy 
could accept a foreign order, the emperor sat 
' lor his portrait, which he presented to Napier. 

A similar compliment was afterwards paid 
, to him by the king of Prussia. 

In January 1866 Napier was appointed 
governor of Madras. This office he held for 
Ax years, having been invited by George 
Uoudas Campbml, eighth duke of Argyll 
[q.v. Suppl.l, then secretary of state for India, 
I to prolong his tenure of the office beyond 

j the usual time. The duties of an Indian 

overnor are very different from those which 
ad previously devolved upon Napier; but 
his administration fully justified the promise 
of his previous career. He went v^ 
thorougUy into all the questions which 
came before him, mastering the facts, and 
lecordinp his views with a fulness and clear¬ 
ness which left nothing to be desired. A 
‘ few months after taking charge of the 
government he found himself confronted by 
' a serious famine in Ganjam, the northern 
district of the presidency. He at once re¬ 
paired to the district and visited the affeoted 
tracts, stimulating the district officers hyhis 
example, and setting on foot the measures 


which were ueceesary to meet the calamity. 
It is not too much to say that there waa ni> 
branch of the administration to which hi* 
did not devote time and attention. ‘Whether 
it was a question relating to the assessment 
of the land revenue, or the garrison required 
to maintain the peace of the presidency, or 
the strength of the police, or the establish- 
ment of municipal and local government— 
all these matters received from Napier full 
and careful consideration ; but the business 
to which he devoted special attention was 
that connected with the public health. 
Hospitals, dispensaries, and everything re¬ 
lating to the care of the sick and the pre¬ 
vention of disease were to bun objects ot 
the deepest interest. As secretary to the 
embassy at Constantinople be had made the 
acquaintance aud had acimited the I'riend- 
slup of Miss Plorence Ni^tingale, to whom 
his official position had enabled him to 
render valuable assistance in carrying out 
her work. Throughout his resideuca iii 
India he kept up a correspondence with her 
on subjects connected with the public health 
in that country. He also from the first 
took a great and practical interest in de¬ 
veloping public works, and especially works 
of irrigation. He fully recognised the great 
value of the inigation works carried out or 
devised by Sir Arthur Cotton [q. v. Suppl.] 
He vi'ited them all at an early period alter 
assuming the government, and during the six 
years that he remained in India be gave 
steady encouragement to the completion and 
development of the various irrigation systems 
then in operation. It was while Napier 
was governor of Madras that the Pennar 
anicut wos built, and some progress made 
with the distributing canals. During that 
time also the Bushikuliya anicut in Ganjam 
was projected and plumed, and the great 
work of diverting tne Periyir river in Tra- 
vaucore from its natural channel, leadmg 
down to the western coast, where the water 
was not required, into the river 'Uaigai on 
the eastern side of the peninsula, was 
brought by Napier before the government of 
India end the secretary of state. This re¬ 
markable work was successfully completed 
a few years ago. 

Very shortly after Napier’s onival at 
Madras he visited Calcutta and made the 
acquaintance of Sir John Lawrence [see 
LawBUNCB, JoHfr Laibs Maib, first Babob 
LawbbncbI, with whom he established most 
friendly relations, os be afterwards did with 
the Earl of Mayo. Napier from the first 
recognised the respective positions of the 
supreme government of India and of the 
minor governments, and did everything in 
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ius power to diminish the friction and the 
presidential jealousies which are so often 
detrimental to the efUciency of Indian ad¬ 
ministration. At the same time, when¬ 
ever he perceived a tendency to override 
the legitimate interests of the presidency en¬ 
trusted to his charge, he did not fail to re¬ 
monstrate, It may be truly aflirmod that at 
no period in the lilslory of IBritish India, 
eince the days of Sir Thomas Munro [q.T.], 
were the relations of the government of 
India and of the Madras government more 
satisfactory than they wore during the six 
years in which Napier presided over the 
government of Madras. 

In h'ebruary 1872, in consequence of the 
assassination of the Earl of Mayo [aeo 
Eounicja, Kiohabd Southwell], it devolved 
upon Napier to assume temporarily the ollico 
of governor-general of India. During the 
time, a little short of throe months, that the 
temporary govcrnor-goiicralahip lasted, no 
business of very groat importance arose, and 
Napier, on being relieved by Lord North¬ 
brook, returned to England, Eor his 1 udian 
services ho was created a boron of the United 
Kingdoun with the title of Ettrick flC July 
1872), In the same year he took the chair 
at the meeting of the social science congress 
which was held at Plymouth. The address 
which he delivered on that occasion called 
forth some comment at the time as being 
unduly socialistic; but several of the moa- 
sures which Nnpior then suggested have been 
since embodied in the county councils and 
parish councils acts. In this address, as in 
many of his utterances, ho evinced the 
greatest sympathy with the condition of the 
poor, both in the rural and in the urban dia- 
tricts. An address delivorcd on 21) April 
1878 at the annual meeting of the Society 
for the Eropagation of the Oospel was, with 
those of Ounon (afterwards Bishop) Light- 
foot and Bishop Kelly, published in the 
same year under the title ‘ Missions, their 
Temporal Utililyj Bate of I’rogress, and 
Spiritual Eoundiition,’ In 1874 he delivorcd 
an address on education at the social 
science congress hold at Glasgow. While 
ho continued to live in London lie served for 
some time on the London school board and 
took an active part in its proceedings, lie 
also served as cliairinan of the dwellings 
committee of tho Charity Organisation So¬ 
ciety. IIo auhscqucntly took up his resi¬ 
dence on his estate in Scotland, and in 188S 
he presided over a royal commission which 
was appointed to inquire into the condition 
of tho crofters and cottars in tho highlands 
and islands of Scotland. This was a con¬ 
genial duty, which gave full scope to his 


sympathy with the poor. The reDoiT^ 
was drafted by him, was thorough 
haustiye. It was vehemently aWwi®' 
the ‘Nineteenth Ceuturv’ for-Kn, 

1881 by the late Duke 
criticisms were replied to hv 
an oUeotive article in a subsequL^am 
her oi the same review. The report It 
followed hy tlif appointmentof a periaant^ 

commission, which deals with all aueZ!' 
coneurnmg the crofters and cottars. Dn,ll 
the latter years of his life Napier resided 
almost entirely m Scotland, acting as cm 
venor of his county, and interesting himaS 
gonarnlly in local affairs. He was ex 
tremely popular with people of aU classes on 
and m the neighbourhood of his estate to 

whom ho had endeared himself by his kindh 

and generous nature. He was a T.T.p jt 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Harvard. Ha 
died very suddenly on 19 Dec. 1898 at 
hTorenco, whore he and Lady Napier and 
Ettrick had spent their honeymoon fiitv- 
throe years heloro, and where chey had gone 
to pass the winter. He had matrieil in 
1815, Anne Jane Charlotte, only daughter 
of liohort Manners Lockwood of Dun-y- 
Graig in Glamorganshire. Lady Napier 
who survived her husband, was appointed a 
member of the imperial order of the crown 
of India shortly after it was constituted. 
Lord Napier loft throe sons, and was suc¬ 
ceeded ill his titles and estate by his eldest 
son, William George. 

Nopier’s career was imdoubtedly a very 
brilliant one up to a certain point. As the 
roprcBontative of Queen Victoria at two of 
tho most important courts in Europe and at 
Washington,he had discharged his important 
funcllons with admirable judgment and tact. 
Ilis government of Madras had been so suc¬ 
cessful that ho was invited to retain it 


beyond tho usual time. Ilia long official 
experience and dignified bearing would hare 
seemed to point him out oe the moat fittmg 
successor to Lord Mayo, whose loss India 
was at that time deploring. He certainly 
had shown himself to be possessed of qnali- 
ficalions which few governors-general of 
India had displayed before being appointed 
to that high post. Be was an eloquent 
speaker. His reply to on address which 
was presented to him by the natives of 
Madras on his departure from India ^ 
seldom boon surpassed in felicity of diction 
and pathos. But he was pa&sod over. After 
his return to England he might have been 
expected to follow with eminent success a 
political career, But he was without the 
pecuniary moans of ineeling the expenses 
of parliamonlary life, and, although not 
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destitute of amtitLon, he was too prourl to ! 
oresjbis claims. Thus it came about that j 
Lorf Palmerston’s prediction was unfal- i 

[•foreign Office List for 1898; Phillimort’s 
Liteof Admiral of the Fleet Sir William Parker, 
jjrt., G.C.B., vol. iii. London, 1880); Minutes 
K'orded by Lord Napier when Gorernor of 
Jladras; Address delivered at the Social Science 
Congress, Septeinber 1872 ; Report of Her 
jjjnpsty's Comraiesionera of Inquiry into tlie 
Cimdition of the Croiters and Cottars in the 
gighlands and lelande of Scotland, 1881; 
jrineteenth Century, November 1681 and 
MsTch 1885 ; Longman's Magazine, February 
1899 • family information and personal knoiv- 
Icdre' acquired by the writer when closely asso- 
ctaed with Lord Rapier in the govornnieut of 
Jladras.] A. J. A. 

MWMAN, FRANCIS WILLIAM 
(1805-1897), scholar and man of letters, 
third son of John Newman (d. 29 Sept. 
IfiSd), banker, by his wife Jemima (o7.17 May 
1830), youngest child of Henry Fourdrinier, 
and sister of Henry Fourdrinier [q- v.], was 
in London on 27 June 1805, His 
father, of Dutch doscent, was ‘ an admirer 
of Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Jefferson,’ 
and ‘lind learned his morality more from 
Shokspeare than from the 'Bible;’ his 
mother, of Huguenot extraction, has been 
incorrectly described as a Calvinist (F. W, 
Newman, Contributions, 1891, p. 02). He 
followed his brothers to the large private 
school of the Rev. George Nicholas, D.O.L., 
at Ealing; in 1821 he was ‘ ca]^taln ’ of the 
school, and in the autumn of that year, 
having been confirmed by William Howley 
[q. v.T, then hiehop of London, whom he 
thought ' a made-up man,’ he went to Ox¬ 
ford. IIo lodged with his brother, John 
Henry Newman [q. -lO, the future cardinal, 
diet at Seale’s cofiee-houae, then from 
Easter 1822 at Palmer’s in hlerton Lane, 
with Joseph Blanco White [q. v.], who 
joined them at breakfast and tea. On 
20 Nov. 1822 he matriculated from Wor¬ 
cester College. Going into residence in 1824, 
he found an ‘engraving of the Virgin’ on 
the wall of his room, and, directing its re¬ 
moval, learned that it had come by his 
bother's order. He notes this os the point 
at which he began definitely to ‘ resist ’ his 
brother’s influence. In 1826 he took his 
B.A., with a double first in classics and in 
mathematics, and was elected fellow of 
Balliol, On his taking the degree, the whole 
assembly rose to welcome him, an honour 
paid previously only to Sir Robert Peel on 
taking his double first, His brother’s verses 
on his twenty-first birthday (1820) show that 


ha expected him to take orders (‘ shortly thou 
Must buckle on the sword ’). From 1826 he 
saw no foothold for a doctrine of the futura 
life apart from revelation. He was in Dublin 
(1827-8) as tutor in the household of ‘ an 
Irish peer.’ Here he met John Nelson 
Darby [q. v.], and attended nonconformist 
worship for the first time. Returning to 
O.xford in the autumn of IS28, he aided in 
looking after thopoor at Littlemore. Pucev’s 
first books, on German theology (1828- 
1830), _ ‘ delighted' him by their mixture 
of pietism and rationalism. 

Ill 1830 he resigned his fellowship, being 
unable to take his M.A. through unwil¬ 
lingness to subscribe the articles. Through 
Darby ho had become acquainted with An¬ 
thony Norris Groves [q. v.], whom he fol¬ 
lowed (September 1880) on a mission to 
Dttgdad with John Vesey Parnell [see under 
Parneli, Hdnrt Bkooke, first Baron 
Conoleton] and Edward Cronin ; his • Per¬ 
sonal Narrative’ (1S5C, Ifimo) consists ot 
letters (23 Sept. 1830 to 14 April 18.03) re¬ 
vised ‘ to suit the writer’s miiturer taste.’ 
At Aleppo he fell in with a Mohammedan 
carpenter, and was impressotl by his calm 
retort that God, in giving to the English 
great gilts, had withheld ue knowledge of 
the true religion, 

Leaving the East in order to obtain more 
volunteers for missionary enterprise, New¬ 
man reached England again in 1833, about 
the time of his brother’s return from Italy, 
and was received ‘ kindly, if stillly; ’ he had 
communicated with baptists, and was zea¬ 
lous for intercommunion of all proteetants. 
His non-accejitance of an ‘ evangelical for¬ 
mula ’ estranged him from Darby. He be¬ 
came classical tutor il8^) m the Bristol 
Collage (an uusectarion institution, exist¬ 
ing from 1880 to 1841), and was baptised 
(7 July 1830) in Broadmead chapel (though 
he was against making adult baptism a 
term of communion) and married. At 
Bristol he lectured also on logic; the ‘ Lec¬ 
tures ’ were published (Oxford, 1888, 8vo).' 
In October 1640 he became professor ot 
classical literature in Manchester New Col¬ 
lege (now Manchester College, Oxford), 
removed in that year from York to Man¬ 
chester. Flis opening address was pub¬ 
lished ill ‘ Introductoiy Lectures, Manchester 
New College’ (1841, 8vo). He published 
an abridged translation of Hubert’s ‘ Eng¬ 
lish Universities ’ (1843, 8vo). His ‘ Catho¬ 
lic Union’ (1844, 12mo; 2nd edit. 1864, 
12mo) was a plea for a 'churob of the 
future’ on an ethical basis, leaving theo¬ 
logical questions open. In 1846 lie was 
appointed to the chair of Latin in UniTe]> 
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sity Oollege, London, He furtlier acoeptod, 
in February 1848, the prinoipalship of Uni¬ 
versity Hall (an institution iounded by Uni¬ 
tarians in Gordon Square), and delivered 
(20 July) an address on occasion of the 
laying the foundation stone, but resigned 
the principalsliip in November, through dis¬ 
satisfaction with structural arrangements of 
the building, As professor of Latin litera¬ 
ture his methods were in marked contrast to 
those of Henry Malden [q. v,], the professor 
of Greek; he succeeded m awaking interest 
in his subject rather than in promoting depth 
of study'; his prelections, always without 
notes, were bright and vivid. He introduced 
the Italian mode of pronouncing Latin. Two 
of his favourite books for class translation 
were turnedinto Lai in by himself, ‘ Hiawatha’ 
(1802,12mo) and ‘Hobinson Oruaoo’ (‘llo- 
bilins Oruso,’ 1884, 8 vo), He had earlier 
publiabod English versions of Horace’s 
tides in unrhymed moires (1863, 12 rao; 
1876, 8 vo), and of Homer's Iliarl (1866, 
Svoj 1871, 8 vo); the latter, spocinlly in¬ 
tended to bo road by working men, was 
severely criticised by Mallhnw Arnold, who, 
admitting Newman’s ‘groat abilily and 
genuine learning,’ thought he had ‘failed 
more oonspicuously tlian any ’ of his predo- 
oossors, ‘for want of appreciating’ the 
‘noblenoaa’ of Tlomor (Aujtor.ti, On Trmiih 
lating ILomer, 1861, 10nio; Newjiait puli- 
lishod A Jleply, 1861, IGmo). Later, hie 
philological pvibiications extended to Arabic 
and to African dialeote. He held the Latin 
chair till 1860, when ho became emeritus 
professor. 

Moontimo lie had acquired a .special re¬ 
pute by his writings on subjects of religion, 
of which tlin most important were his ‘His¬ 
tory of the Hebrew Monarchy’ (1847, Svo; 
1863, 13ino), a study rendered obsolete by 
more recent rosenreh; his piotHllo treatise 
on ‘ The Soul’ (1840, ]2rao ; .3rd edit, 1862, 
12 mo), perliaps tlie moat influontinl of his 
works; liis ‘ Fhases of Faith ’ (1860,13mo; 
1862, 12 mo), an autohiographical account 
of his religious changes, which cxcil ed much 
controversy, producing ‘ The Eclipse of 
Fait h ’ (1862,8vo), by 11 enry E ogor.s (1806- 
1877) Iq. V.], with Newman’s ‘Jleply’ 
(1863, Svo), and Kogers's ‘ Hefonce ' (1864, 
Svo); and his ‘Theism, Ilootrinal and Prac¬ 
tical,’ 1868, 4to. The working of his mind, 
which had gradually led him to the rejec¬ 
tion of hislnrionl Christianity, left his 
Ihoislic attitude unshaken, though of im¬ 
mortality ha could not speak with certain 
voice. lie oocaslonalW conducted the ser¬ 
vice at South Place Ohapol, Finsbury, and 
perhaps elsewhere. In 1870 ho joined Hie 


and was madeTvme-JlSlTinS!'”®' 

benrinl on SMiaTpro£arKSal’'^ 
interest. He was t^e friend of 
Kossuth, and published ‘ Reminiscences of 
Kossuth and Pulszky’ (1888 8 vo^ > 
suITrage he warml/ kpousedfplTS 
^uncils ha vegjarded as ‘the restS 
the heptarchy. To vaccination he rras a 
keenly opposed as to vivisection, whae b! 
became a strong advocate of a vepetari.^ 

diet On these as on religious & 

wrote much in ktor life, lome of 4 ^ 
trovorsial pamphlets were produced under 
the atispiOBH cl iTiomas Scott (180a-lfi;Si 
fq. vl With liis eldest hrotbeV theta wa 
kttorly no close intimacy, but no breach of 
friendly fealing; from 1862 they united in 
supporting Ihsir ‘very ecoentrio’ brother 
Cliavlos llobert Newman (d. 1884). k 1877 
John Henry Newman wrote, ‘Much as ve 
love each other, neither would like to be 
mistaken for the other’ (Oiboasiie Cat^ 
ilinal Nctwnari, 1890, p, B). Hs published 
aft or the oardinal’s death, ‘ Contributiona 
chiefly to the Early History of tho late Car¬ 
dinal Newman’ (1891, 8 vo, two editions) 
important for tho Ijiographies of both mem 
though it bears marks of defective memory, 
and some of its ovitioUms are more trenchant 
than jnsl. 

Ho died at 16 .\riindol Terrace, IVeston- 
supor-Mave, on 4 Oct. 1897, and was buried 
in tlie ooniutery there on 9 Oct. In the 
funeral address the Rev. John Temperley 
Orey, eongregationalist, affirms that ‘of late 
Ills iittiludo to Christ had undergone a great 
cliniigp,’ an impression which seems at 
variani-e with tho tenor of his last publica¬ 
tion (1807). Ills slender form and acute 
pliysiogiiomy were often made more striking 
by peciilinritias of dress. His habits were 
very simple ; ho regularly conducted familv 
prayers after breakfast. He was twice in. - 
ried, but bad no issue; his first wife being e 
dnuglilpr of .Sir .John Kennawny, British 
resident at Hyderabad. 

Besides tho worlcs mentioned above, he 
publi-slied the following: 

1. LufairisTio: 1. ‘A Collection of Poetry 
for •. . Elooution,’ 1860, Svo, 2. ‘Homeric 
Translation in Theory and Practice,’ 1861, 
Svo (reply to Matthew Arnold). 8 , ‘The 
Text of tho Iguviiie Inscriptions,’ 1864, Svo. 
4. ‘A Handbook of Modern Arabic,' 1886, 
Svo. 6 . ‘Translations of English Poetry 
into Latin Verse,’ 1808, Svo, 6 . ' OrtboBpy 
... Mode of Accenting English,’ 1869, Svo, 
7. ‘Dictionary of Miodoru Arabic,’ 1871, 
Svo, 2 vols. 8 . ‘Libyan Vocabulary,’1882, 
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g,. 9 , ‘Commentfl on the Text of Theisms' [1874], 8 vo. 48. ‘ On this and the 

T'schvW 1884, 8 vo | 'Supplement... and other World' [1875], 8 vo. 49. ‘Religion 
\otes on Euripides,’ 1890, 8 vo. 10. ‘Ka- not History,’ 1877, 8 vo. 60. ‘Morning 
bail Vocabulary,' 1887, 8 vo. Prayers,' 1878, 8 vo ; 1882, 8 vo. 61. ' Whet 

H. hlATHUMATiCAii: 11. ‘ The Difficulties is Christianity without Christ P ’ 1881, 8 vo. 
af Elementary Geometry,' 1841, 8vq. 12. 52. ‘ A Christian Commonwealth,’ 1883, 

I Mathematical Tracts,’ Cambridge, 1888, 8 vo. 63. ‘ Christianity in its Cradle,' 1884, 

. Svo. 13.‘EllipticIntegrals,’Cambridge, 8 vo; 1886, 8 vo. 64. ‘Life after Death?’ 
1889 8 vo (an instalment had been published 1886, Svo; 1887, Svo. 65. ‘The New Cru- 
ia the ‘Dublin and Cambridge Magazine’ sades; or the Duty of the Church to the 
forty years before). World,’ Nottingham, 1686, Svo. 56. ‘ Be¬ 

lli. IlisioKiOAL; 14. ‘Four Lectures on brew Jesus: His true Creed,’ Nottingham, 
the Contrasts of Ancient and Modern His- 1895, Svo. Posthumous was 67. 'Slature 
toiy,’ 1847, 16 mo. 16. ‘ Eogal Home,’ 1862, Thought on Christianity,’ 1897, Svo, edited 
fivo. 16' ‘ The Crimes of the House of by Mr. George Jacob Holyoake. 

Hapsburg,’ 1868, Svo. Several otlier lectures and ‘ lay sermons ’ 

IV. Social and Political : 17. ‘A State came from his pen; three of them were re- 
Church not Defensible,’1845,12mo ; 1848, printed in ‘Discourses,’ 1876, Svo; three 
liJmo. 18. ‘ On Separating... Church from volumes of his ‘ Miscellanies ’ appeared in 

1846, 12mo. 19. ‘Appeal to the 1869-80,Svo. HeeditedKos 8 Utli’s‘Speeches’ 
Middle Classes on . . . Reforms,’ 1848, Svo. (1653, 12mo, condensed), and Smith's 

20 . ' On ... Our National Debt,’1849, Svo. ‘Fruits and Farinacea’ (1880, 12mo, 

21. ‘ Lectures on Political Economy,’ 1831, abridged). He wrote much in ‘ Fraser’s 
12 mo. 22. ‘ The Ethics of War,’1800, Svo. Magazine,’the‘Westminster,’‘Prospective,’ 
23. ‘English Institutions and their . . . and ‘ Theological’ Pteviews, the ‘Ileasoner,’ 
Jleforms,’ 1806, Svo. 24. ‘ The Permissive the ‘ Index ’ (Boston, U.S.A.), and other 
BiU,’Manchester, 1865, Svo. 26. ‘TheCure periodicals. 

of the great Social Evil,’ 1869, Svo; first [L. Giborna Kieveking’B Memoir and Letters 
p.irt reprinted as ‘On the State Provision of Framss W. Newman, 1009; Times, 6 Oct. 
for Vice,’ 1871, Svo; second part repilnted, 1897: Inquirer, 'J Oct. and 27 Nov. 1897; In 
1389, Svo. 20. ‘Europe of the near Future,’ Memorium, Emeritus Protessor F. W. Newiiwn, 
1871 8 ro. 27. ‘Lecture on Women’s Suf- 1897 (povir.iit); Christian Reformer, 1863, p. 
fraM,’ Bristol [1809], Svo. 28. ‘ Essays on 386; Letters and Correbpondeuca of J. H. New- 
Diet,’1883, Svo. 29.‘The Laud ns National man, 1891.] A. G. 

Property’[1880], Svo. 30. ‘The Corruption NEWTH, SAMUEL (1821-1898), prin- 
now called Neo-Malthusianism,’ 1889, 8 vo; cipal of New College, London, born in 7821, 
1800, 8to. 81. ‘The Vaccination Question,’ was son of Elisha Newth, by bis wife, the 
6 th edit. 1895, Svo. eldest daughter of J. Hillica, His father 

V. Bdliqious : 32. ‘On the Relation of wnsan0arlycoavertofHowlandHill(1744- 
Ftee Churches to Moral Sentiment,' 1847, 1833) [q.v.J, with whom he was associated 
Svo. 83. ‘ Thoughts on a Free aud Oompre- at the Siirrey congregational chapel, so that 
hensive Christianity,’ Ramsgate [1866], 8 vo. Newth’s boyhood was passed under the sway 
34 . ‘The Religious Weakness of Protes- of vigorous religious influences, and he came 
tantiam,’ Ramsgate, 1800, Svo. 36. ‘ On into contact with all the leading congrega- 
the Defective Morality of the New Testa- tionalists of the time. His early education 
ment,’ Ramsgate, 1807,8vo. 30. ‘ The Bigot was conducted by his fnther, who instructed 
and the Sceptic,’ Ramsgate [1809], Svo. him in Greek, Latin, Hebrew, French, and 
37. ‘ James and Paul,’ Ramsgate, 1869, Svo. Italian, after which, in 1837, he entered 
.".3. ‘Anthropomorphism,’ Ramsgate, 1870, Coward College. lie graduated B.A. and 
svo. 39. ‘On the Causes of Atheism’ then M. A. iu the university of London with 
[1871], Svo. 40. ‘ The Divergence of Oal- high mathematical honours, and after ordi- 
i inism from Pauline Doctrine,’ Ramsgate, nation settled, in 1842, at Broseley, Shrop- 
1871, Svo. 41. ‘ The Temptation of Jesus,’ shire, where for three years he was minister 
Ramsgate [1871], Svo. 42. ‘On the Rein- of the congregational chapel. In 1846 he 
tion of Theism to Pantheism, and on the was appointed professor of classics and ma- 
Qalla Religion,’ Ramsgate, 1872, 8 vo, 48. thematics at Western College, Plymouth, 
‘ Thoughts on the Existence of Evil,' Hams- one of the congregational colleges for train- 
gate [1872], Svo. 44. ‘ On the Historical ing candidates for the ministry. 

Depravation of Ohristianity,' 1873, 12mo. > While holding this appointment he pub-' 
46. ‘Ancient Sacrifice,’ 1874) Svo. 46. ‘He- lishedtwo elementary text-books on natural 
brew Theism/ 1874, Svo. 47. ‘ The Two philosophy, ‘ The Elements of Statics, Dyna- 
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mics, and Ilydrostalics ’ flSol'), and ‘A the Rev. Alfred !Newth, 1876 to wvTT' 
First Book of Natural rhiloaophy’(1854), contributed a memoir of fhe author 
'which are dhtingiiUhed hy clearneaa and also the author of an essay on < Th^'v 
eimplicity of treatment, end woro long re- Tostameuc Witness concerning Ch*'’)’**'^ 
cognised'aa standard lext-hoolts. Churches,’contributed to a series of esaa-i'^ 

In 1856 he was appointed professor of various writers published under the^^'M'^ 
mathematics and ecclosiustical history at ‘The Ancient Faith’ in 1807 and vn't 
New College, St. J ohn's Wood, another of numerous articles in the ‘OycloDie^ p 
the congregational collegoSj where he re- Biblical Lilornture.’ ” * 

mained until 1889. In his work ol this [Short biographic xl notices axe oiven in * 1 , 

college, the students attending which num- Times, 31 .bin. 1898; N.ituro, IvTi 390 . 
her from thirty lo forty, the varied character British AVoeltly, 3 Fob. 1808; the IndopcndeM 
of Newth’s allaimnunts was of special value. 3 Fob. 1808; Congregational Yeir Book 1809 
In 1807 he added the tpaching of classics p- 82! 'Dr. S. Nowth.’a mpmorial a'lduasiiv 
to his other duties, and in 1872 succeeded Joseph Pnrkor, British Weekly, 3 Feb. 1803 • 

Itobert Iliilloy [q. v.] as principal of the ^onio Memories of Dr. Non-th, the Independent' 

college. This post and the professorships of » I'ob. 1808.] A. E-b, ' 

New Testament exegaaie and eoolosiastical NEWTON, Sia CHARLES THOMAS 
history he retained until his resignation (1816-1894), archmologiat, second son of 
in 1889, alter which, however, ho still main- Newton Diokiusnn Hand Newton, vicar of 
tained his ]iosition as a memhor of tho col- Olungimlord, Salop, and afterwards of Bted- 

lege oounod. _ wardmo in tho same county, was born in 

Newth’s great work lay in the iniluonco 1816, IIo was educated at Shrewsbnrv 
which hp exert od as principal of New Col- School (thou under Samuel Butler), nal 
lege on the minds or the divinity studunia at Christ Church, Oxford (matriciiktmg 
who came under his care. Although hie 17 Oct. 1833), where ho groduated B.A. in 
rule was strict, he gained their ailbotion and 1887 and M.A. in 1840. 
esteem. Ho was a most aoeurato scholar in Already in liis undergraduate days New- 
all of the many hronchaa of loarniiig which ton (as lira friend and contemporary, Euskm, 
he oultivated, ond was deeply versed in tho tells in Presterita) was giving evidence of 
history of the nonconformist colleges. In his natural bent; tho scientiho study of 
1870 his ability and reputation as a Greek olussioal arohinology, which Wincltehnann 
scholar were recognised by his appointment hod set on foot in Gormany, was in England 
as a member of the company of New Tesla- to find its worthy apostle in Newton. In 
ment revisers, and he took an active piart in 1840, contrary to the wishes of his family, 
the revision which -was completed in 1880, he entered the British Museum as assistant 
A general account of the labours of the ro- in tho doparlmout of antiquities. As a 
visers, together with an historical sketch of career tlio museum, as it then was, can have 
tho whole question of biblical translation, presented but few attractions to a young 
was given b'y him in a series of ‘ Looturos on man; but the department, as yet undivided, 
Bible Revision,' published in If^l. probably olTorod to Newton a wider ranise 

Newth attained a very high position of comparative study in his subject than he 
among congregational divines, and received 'could other wise have acquired, 
tho highest honours at the disposal of tho In 1853 he was named vice-consul at 
congregational union. In 1875 the degi-eo Mylilonc, and from April 1862 to January 
of D.D. xvas conferred upon him by the uni- 1^3 he was acting consul at Rhodes, with 
versity of Glasgow, and in 1880 he was tho definite duty, among others, of watching 
elected chairman of the congregal iunal union over the interests of the British Museum in 
of England and Wales, while ho also oIK- tho Levant. In 1864 and 1856, with funds 
elated as chairman of tho London congregn- advanced by Lord Stratford de Redclifie, he 
tional board, and organised the congro- carried on excavations in Calymnos, enriching 
gational library at the Farringdon Street the British Museum with an important aeries 
Memorial Hall. For the last eight years of of inscriptions, and in the following jreat he 
Ms life he resided at Acton, ■where no died was at length enabled to undertake ms long- 
on 30 Jan, 1898. cheriehod scheme of identifying the site, 

_ Tn addition to the works already men- and recovering for this oountry_ the chief 
tioned Newth published 'Mathematical Ex- remains, of the mausoleum at Halloarnassua. 
araples,' 1859, and ‘ Christian Union,’ an His ri'sidonoo in the Levant was farther 
address delivered to the congregational marked by rcse,avoheB at Cnidus and Bran- 
union, 1880; and edited ‘ Chambers of chidie, both of which resulted in important 
Imagery,’ a series of sermons by his brother, gains to the nation, and by the disinter* 
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I -jnt of the famous bronze Delphian seroent 
• jjj tJie Hippodrome at Constantinople. From 
10 Jane 1859 to 16 Jan. 1861 he "waa consul 
at Borne, hat was the following year recalled 
to take up the newly created post of keeper 
of Greek and Roman antiq uities at the British 
Museum. On 27 April 1861 he married the 
distinguished painter, Ann _ Mary, daughter 
of Joseph Severn [q. v.], himself a painter 
and the friend of Keats, who had succeeded 
Xewton in Rome; she died in 1866 at their 
residence, 74 Gower Street, Bloomsbury 
[tee Newton, Ann MIabt]. 

Newton’s keopership at the museum was 
marked by an amazing wealth of important 
acquisitions, which were lavgeljrattributablc 
to ms personal influence or initiation. Thus 
ia the ten years 1864-74 alone ha was en¬ 
abled to purchase no less than five important 
coUections of classical antiquities: the Far- 
aese, the two great series of Castellani, the 
Pourtales, and the lllacas collections, re¬ 
presenting in special grants upwards of 
100,0007. ; only those who know what labour 
and tact are involved in the capture of even 
the smallest * special grant ’ can appreciate 
what this implies. Meanwhile his work in 
the Levant, bringing to the museum the 
direct results of exploration and research, 
rras being continued by his successors and 
friends; Biliotti in Rhodes, Smith and Por- 
chet at Gyrene, Lan^ in Cyprus, Dennis m 
Sicily, in the Cyronaioa, end around Smynia, 
Fullan atPrienejWood at Ephesus were all 
working more or less dirootly under Newton 
on behalf of the museum. 

Of his own work as a scholar iu eluci¬ 
dating and editing the remains of antiquity, 
the list of his writings given below is only a 
alight indication; nor was this confined to 
writing alone. In 18S6 he had been offered 
hy Lord Palmerston (acting on Liddell's 
adrice) the regius professorsltip of Greok at 
Oxford, rendered vacant by Dean Gaisford's 
death, with the definite object of creating 
a school of students in what was then a 
practically untried field of classical study 
at Oxford. The salary, however, was only 
nominal, and Newton was obliged to decline 
the post, which was then offered to and ac¬ 
cepted by Dcnjamin .Towettfq. v. Suppl.} In 
1880, however, the Yates chair of classical 
arehiBology was created at University College, 
London, and hy a special arrangement New- 
tm was enabled to uold it coincidently with 
his museum appointment. As antiquary to 
the Royal Academy he lectured frequently. 
In the latter part of his career he was closely 
associated with the work of three English 
societies, all of which owed to him more or 
less directly their inception and a large part 


o£ their success; the Society for the Promo¬ 
tion of Hellenic Studies, at the inaugural 
meeting of which he presided in June 1879; 
the British School at Athens, started in Fe¬ 
bruary 1885; and the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, which was founded in 1882. In 1889 
he was presented by his friends and pupils, 
under the presidency of the Earl of Carnarvon, 
with a testimonial in the form of a marble 
portrait bust of himself by Boehm, now de- 

f osiled in the Mausoleum room at the British 
luseum; the balance of the fund was by his 
own wish devoted to founding a studentship 
in connection with the British school at 
Athens. In 1685 he resigned the museum 
and academy appointments, and in 1S8S he 
was compelled by inorea'ing infirmly to give 
up the rates professorship. On 28 Nov. 1894 
he died at Margate, whither he had gone 
&om his residence, 2 Montague Place, Bed¬ 
ford Square. 

In 1874Newton was made honorary fellow 
of Worcester College, U.vford,and on 9 June 
1876 D.O.L. of the same university; LL.D. 
of Cambridge, and Ph.D. of Strnsburg in 
1879; C.B. on 10 Nov. 1876, and K.O.B. on 
21 June 1887. He was correspondent of 
the Institute of France, honorary director 
of the Aruhmological Institute of Berlin, 
and honorary member of the Accademia del 
Lincoi of Rome. 

He was editor of the ‘ Colleetion of An¬ 
cient Greek Inscriptions in the British Mu- 
eeum’ (1874 &c. fol.), and author of nume¬ 
rous other official publications of the British 
Museum; also of a treatise on the ' Method 
of the Study of Ancient Art,’ 1650; a ‘ His¬ 
tory of Discoveries at Halicarnassus, Cnidus, 
and Bronchidm,’ 1802-3; ' Travels and Dis¬ 
coveries in the Levant,’ 1806; ‘ Essays on 
Art and ArohKology,’ 1880; and of many 
papers in periodicals, among which may he 
speciallynoted a 'Memoir on the Mausoleum* 
in the ‘ Clossical Museum ’ for 1847. 

[Revue Axch^ologiqne, 1894, zzv. 273; Times, 
30 Nov. 1804; National Review, January 1895, 
p. 516; Classical Review, 1896, p. 811 

0. S-E. 

NICHOL, JOHN (1833-1894), professor 
of English literature and author, bom on 
8 Sept. 1883 at Montrose, where his father 
was then rector of the academy, was only 
son of the astronomer, John Pringle Nichol 
V.], by his first wife. From 18^ onwards 
asgow was his home, and from 1842 to 1848 
he went to school at the "Western Academy, 
without, according to his ovm account, d^ 
riving much advantage from it. His imagi¬ 
native powers were, however, early stimu¬ 
lated hy foreign travel, and by excursions 
nearer home, eqieclally in Arran. In 1848 
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te ontered the university of Glasgow. His 
seven years of stndent life at Glasgow were 
marked by eager work and ardent enthu¬ 
siasms devoted in part to the revival of the 
‘ liberal cause’ in the university. His fellow 
students, Dr. John Service [q. v.], Dr. Henry 
Crosskoy, and Dr. Edward Oaird, at one 
time master of Bnlliol, remained liis closest 
friends through every sulisequent stage of 
his career. Before he loft Glasgow Nichol 
printed for private circulation a volume of 
poems of remarkable promise, entitled 
‘ Leaves ’ (Edinburgh, 186dl. 

In 1866, at the late age of twenty-two, 
NicliolenteredBalliolOollege, Oxford. There 
in the following year he gained one of the 
Glasgow Snell exhibitions. He graduated 
in 1860 with drat-class honours in the dual 
classical school. At first Oxford pleased 
him, but disenchantmeut and bitterness fol¬ 
lowed, although he conceived a lasting ad¬ 
miration for Dejijamin .Towett [q. v. Suppl.], 
then tutor of his college, and formed many 
enduring friendships, with (among other 
undergraduates of Bulliol) George Itankino 
Luke (afterwards senior student and tutor 
of Christ Church, whoso premature death by 
drowning in the Isis in 1862 was mourned 
by Nichol in a passionate sonnet); Thomas 
llill Green [q. v.], Albert Venn (afterwords 
I’rofesior) Dicey, and Algernon Charles 
Swinburne, mth these and a few kindred 
‘spirits of flame’ from other colleges Nichol 
formed in 1866-7 the Old Mortality Society, 
for the purpose of seriously discussing lite¬ 
rary and other topics. It is said that mem¬ 
bers of the society showed a ‘ marked ten¬ 
dency towards professorial positions;’ but 
few literary and philosophical societies of 
the kind have better vindicated their tran¬ 
sitory fame (Pnoi'EssoB Dionr, ap. Kniojit, 
p. 147). 

Niohol’s studies at Oxford took a philoso¬ 
phical rather than a linguistic direction; 
and owing probably to the defects of his 
early training ho never became a very accu¬ 
rate scholar. A few months after he had 
gained his first class ho lost his father; but, 
in accordance with the paternal wish, he 
became on 12 Nov. 1860 a member of 
Gray’s Inn, He seems never to have boon 
actually called to the bar. After graduating 
B. A. (ho deol iued to proceed to M. A. till 1874, 
after the abolition of univoraity tests), he 
resided at Oxford, successfully engaging in 
the work of a ‘ philosophical coach lor great s.' 
This ho carried on at intervals, latterly 
chiefly by vacation parties, till 1878. But 
already in 1869 he was intent upon socuring 
a Scottish professorial chair. While a cand& 
date for the professorship of logic and Eng¬ 


lish literature at St. Andrews 
privately printed a volume of ‘]?raenWtl, < 
Oriticism^ (Edinburgh, 1860), coSn^ 1 
condensed Oxford lectures on andent 
losophy and of English Uterat5^S!‘: 
partly reprmtod from the ‘ Westminster 
yiew^ and from university periodicals, esT 
cially the audacious ‘ Undergraduate PapeS - 
The volume included noticeable estimates at 
Carlyle, whose influence Nichol in these dev 
reflected with striking force, Tennyson 
Browning, in the tardy popularisation ai 
whose work Nichol was pre-eminantlv in- 
striunental, and his intimate friend. Svdnpr 
Thompson Dobell [q.v.], to whoso ‘PW 
(1876) and ‘Thougllts 'on Art, PhilosoX 
Religion’ (1876) he afterwards Xte 


and 


introductions, accompanied, in the former 
instance, by a memoir. Nichol’s p.nnHi,li.t iiHi 
at St. Andrews was imsuocessfiil, hut at a 
later date (187.8) that university coufertedon 
him the honorary degree of LL D. 

In April 1862, a year after his marriage 
Nichol was appointed by the crown to ths 
newly eslablished chair of English language 
and literature in the university of Glasgow. 
This post he filled till his resignation of it 
in 1889. In the interval, from various mo¬ 
tives—chiefly from an ineradicable restless¬ 
ness of disposition—he was an unsuccessful 
candidate for several other educational posts; 
but his success as a professor at Glasgow 
was from first to Inst extraordinary. HeW 
a brilliant example of a genuinely Scottish 
typo of academical teacher, who had assimi¬ 
lated the enlightened spirit of O.xford. It was 
his habit to write out his lectures with 
ext reme care, and to subject!hem to incessant 
revision. Several of his pupils subsequently 
attained literary distinction; but more im¬ 
portant was thegonei’alinfluence,incalculabIe 
alike in breadth and depth, exercised by him 
during a quarter of a century upon the pro¬ 
gress of culture among the geueral hody of 
hie students. 

Two of the earlier of Nichol’s oocasional 
courses on English literature (in 1808 aud 
1869) were, at JoweU’s request, redelivered 
at Oxford. From 1806 ho was one of the 
most distinguished pioneers of the movement 
afterwards known as university extension, 
and he lectured with conspicuous success in 
many English and Scottish towns, Indeed, 
as a popular lecturer on lileratm'e he had in 
his day few, if any, rivals. His activity 
was not, however, exhausted hy his labours 
of this sort at homo and abroad. He was 
asBooiated with his friend. Professor Knight 
of St. Andrews, in the foundation in 1867 of 
tho New Speoiilalive Society, which held its 
first mooting at his house in Glasgow, and 
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was afterwards divided into three branches, 
at Glasgow, Edinburgh, and St. Andrews 
respectivel 7 . He was also keenly interested 
in'mlitics. In his youth his foreign politics 
liad been coloured by his father’s intimate 
vith Kossuth and Mazzini, both of whom 
lia afterwards came to know personally. As 
an Oxford undergraduate he had warmly 
aympathised with the north in the great 
/merioan civil war. In course of time his 
political sentiments took a pronouncedly 
wnservative hue; but in naatters ecclesiasti¬ 
cal be always remained a consistent liberal. 
He was warmly interested in educational 
politics, and addresses delivered by him on 
phonal education (Glasgow, 1869), and on 
nniversity reform ((Glasgow, 1888), attested 
the vigour of his public utterances. 

In the autumn of 1866 Nichol paid a viat 
to the United States, where he made the 
personal acquaintance of Emerson and Long- 
lellow. In later years he was a frequent 
■visitor to the continent, while other long 
racations were devoted to literary work in 
Scottish country retreats. On resigning his 
chair at Glasgow in 1889, he spent much 
time abroad j hat in the autumn of 1890 he 
settled deSmtively in London, ultimately in 
Kensington. In November 1891 herevisited 
Glasgow, on the occasion of the presentation 
of his portrait by Mr. Orohardson, Il.A.,aud 
delivered a characteristio address to the snh- 
scnbers, mostly members of the university, 
hi London, while his pen remaiuod active,he 
occasionally lectured m public. The death 
of his wife in January 1894 broke the luain- 
spting of his powers, and he died on 11 Got. 
of the same year. He was cremated four 
days afterwards at IVoking, his ashes being 
taken to St. George’s cemetery, Ediubuigh, 
where she had been laid to rest. 

From 1863 onwards Nichol and his sister 
Aenes (afterwards the wife of Professor 
William Jack) had found a second mother in 
his father's second wife, Elizabeth Pease, at 
whoso house in Edinburgh (Huntley Lodgo) 
he was in his later years a frequent visitor. 
On 10 April 1861 he married Jane Stewart, 
eldest daughter of Henry Qlassford Bell 
fq. V.], afterwards sheriff of Lanarkshire. 
Mie union, of which were born a son and tivo 
dsughters, was one of perfect happiness. _ 
From first to lost Nichol’s ohim ambition 
was a literary eminence which he never 
realised, and, owing to a constitutional ner¬ 
vousness rather than to vanity, he uursed 
the delusion that his literary claims were 
belittled by a critical clique. But if as a I 
poet he missed fame, he vindicated his right 
to a high place among writers of spirited, 
liueere, and thoughtful verse. His historical 


drama, 'Hannibal' (Glasgow, 1873), re¬ 
mained his most notable original efibrt in 
poetry. ‘The Death of Themistooles and 
other Poems ’ (Glasgow, 1881) added a fine 
dramatic fragment of a cognate kind, wish 
which was printed a selection of lyrics full 
of_ fire and intensity. If, as Jowett said, 
NiehoTsprose style ‘ bristled too much,’it was 
often tipped with Are. As a critic he was 
distinguished by independence of judgment 
founded on pmlosopW thought, and by 
perfect fearlessness of sympathy. His chief 
critical works were his ‘Byron'in the ' Eng¬ 
lish Men of Letters' series (ISSO), whidi 
went some way towards converting Mr. 
Swinburne from his unduly deprecatory 
opinion of that poet; his ‘ Bobert Burns: a 
Summary of his Caresr and Genius’ (Edin¬ 
burgh, 1882), which was designed as an in¬ 
troduction to Paterson’s library edition, and 
proved one of the moat finished in form as 
well as concentrated in treatment of all 
Niohol'e prose productions; his 'Francis 
Bacon' (2 vols., Life and Philosophy, in 
‘ Blackwood's Philosophical Glassies for Eng¬ 
lish Headers,’ 1888-0); and ' Carlyle,’ the 
fruit of a life's intellectual and moral sym¬ 
pathy ('English Men of Letters ’ series, 1892). 
Besides an nrlmirahle historical review of 
‘American Liternnire' for the ‘Enoyolo- 
pmdia Brilonnica,’ 1882 (reprinted in a re¬ 
vised and enlarged edition, 1886), Nichol 
contrihiitedtoT.il. Ward’s 'English Poets’ 
(from 1880), and to many reviews and 
journals, Ho endeavoured to meet some of 
the requirements of his teaching of literature 
by his 'Tables of European Literature' 
(Glasgovv^ 1876, and later editions, that of 
188^8 including‘Amerioo’) and ‘Tables of 
Anment Literature’ (Glasgow, 1877), as wdl 
as by his ‘ Primer of English Composition ’ 
(1870), and his ‘Questionsand Answers’ on 
the same (1890). 

[Of Bichol’s sarliet years (1833-61) hs in 
7861 wrote for the eye oi his wife a scrips of 
picturesque leminisceDoes under the title of 
Leaves from my Life. These are printed in the 
full Memoir of John Nichol, by Professor Knight, 
Glasgow, 1896. See also obituary notices by 
E. 0. (Eiluanl Caird) in Glasgow Herald; by 
J. S. C. (J. S. Cotton) in Academy, and T. W, 
(Theodore Watts-Dunton) in Atbensum; and 
A. M. Sloddart, Elizabeth Pease Nichol (1809). 
This article is also based on private informa¬ 
tion and personal knowledge.] A. W, W. 

NICHOLSON, HENBY ALLETNE 
(1844-1899), biologist, born at Penrith, Cum¬ 
berland, on 11 Sept, 1844, was son of John 
Nicholson, a distinguished biblical scholar, 
and himself the sou of the Hev. Mark Ni¬ 
cholson, sometime president of Oodrington 
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JJ 3 expanded to two volumes, appeared in 
1879 • wliile the third and enlarged edition, 
bitten in collaboration with the author ot 
the present notice, was published in 1889. 
His other works of the same nature are: 
'Introduction to the Study of Biology' 

i lS72), ‘The Ancient Life-History of the 
Jsrth’ (1877), and ‘Synopsis of the Classi¬ 
fication of the Animal Kingdom ’ (1882). 

In addition to these works Professor 
h'jcholson contributed more than. 1 BO papers 
gad memohs to the publications of various 
scientific societies, scientific periodicals, &c. 
To quote even the most valuable ot them is 
impossible, but mention must be made of 
'A Monograph of the British Graptolitidje’ 
(1872) and ‘A Monograph of the British 
Stromatoporoida ’ (1880), both published by 
thePaheontograplucal Society. Like several 
of his geological papera, his last palmonto- 
iogicalmemoir, ‘The Phylogeny of the Grap- 
tolite V was the joint product of himself and 
hia frienii, Mr. Marr. To the ninth edition 
of the ‘ Encyclopmdia Britannicn’ he con¬ 
tributed the articles ‘BuITon,’ ‘Corals/ 
‘Cuttle-fishes,’ and ‘ Cuvier.’ 

[Alma Mater (Aberdeen Cniveraity Mag.), 
2fi Jan. 1890, xvi. 116-21, with portrait, 
8 March, pp. 170-Sj Kntnre, 20 .Tan. 1899; 
natural Science, March 1809, pp. 247-8 ; (Jeo- 
logical Atafiazine, March 1899, pp. 138-14, with 
portrait; Quart. Journ. Geol. Soe. 1809, vol. Iv. 
pp. Ixiv-lxvi; yearbook Eoy, Soc. 1899, p. 
180.] E. L. 

NIMEOD, pseudonym. [See AppekIiET, 
CiuuLEs Jasies, 1779-1843.] 

NIXON, JOHN (1816-1899), pioneer of 
the steam-coal trade in South Wales, horn, 
at Barlow in Durham on 10 May 1816, was 
the only son of a tenant farmer of that vil¬ 
lage, He was educated at the village school 
and at Dr. Bruce’s academy at Newoastle- 
on-Tyne, fomous as the training-place of 
many great engineers. Leaving sohool at 
the age of fourteen, Nixon was set to farm- 
work for a time, and shortly after was 
apprenticed to .Toseph Gray of Garesfield, 
the Marquis of Bute’s chief mining engineer. 
On the expiry of his indentures he became 
for two years overman at the Garesfield col¬ 
liery. At the end of this time, in 1889, he 
undertook a survey of the underground 
workings of tke Dowlais Company in South 
Wales. Some years later he accepted the 
appointment of mining engineer to an Eng¬ 
lish company, working a coal and iron field 
at Languin near Nantes. He percoived, how¬ 
ever, that the enterprise was destined to 
fail, and did not hesitate to inform his em¬ 
ployers of his opinion. After lohouriiig for 


some time to carry on a hopeless concem 
he returned to England. 

During his first visit to Wales Nixon had 
been impressed by the natural advantages 
ofWelsh coal for use in furnaces. On bis 
return from France he found that it was be- 

f inning to be used by the Thames steamers, 
le perceived that there was a great opening 
for it on the Loire, where coal was already 
imported by sea. At the time, however, 
lie was unable to obtain a supply with 
which 1 0 commence a trade. Mrs. Thomas 
of the Graig colliery at Merthyr, who sup¬ 
plied the Thames steamers, was disinclined 
to extend her operations, and Nixon was 
compelled to return to the north of England. 
But business again taking him to South 
Wales, ho chartered a small vessel, took a 
caigo of coal to Nantes, and distributed it 
gratuitously among the sugar refineries. 
He succeeded also in inducing the French 
government to make a trial of it. Its merits 
were at once perceived; the French govern¬ 
ment definitely adopted it, and a demand was 
created among the manufactories and on the 
Loii’e. Beturning to Wales he mads orrange- 
incnts for sinking a mine at Werfato secure 
an adequate supply. After 1 eing on the 
point of failure from lack of capital he 
obtained assistance and achieved success. 
Contiuuing his operations in association with 
other enterprising men of the neighbourhood, 
he acquired and made many collieries in 
SoulhWales. lu 1897 the output of the 
Nixon group was 1,250,000 tons a year. 
Nixon succeeded, after a long struggle, in 
inducing the railway companies of Great 
Britain to adopt "Welsh coal for consumption 
in their locomotives. He had great difficulty 
also in persuading the Great Western Bail- 
way Company to patronise the coal traffic, 
which now forms so largo a part of their 
goods business. Much of Nixon’s success 
was due to his improvements in the art of 
mining. He introduced the ‘long wall’ 
system of working in place of tke wasteful 
‘pillar end stall ’ system, and invented the 
machine known as ‘BillyFairplay’for mea¬ 
suring accurately the proportion between 
large coal and small, which is now in uni¬ 
versal use. Ho also made impvovemcuts in 
ventilating and in winding machinery. He 
was one of the original movers in establish¬ 
ing the sliding-scale system, and one of the 
founders of the Monmouthshire aud South 
Wales Coalowners’ Association, He was 
for fifteen years chairman of the earlier 
South Wales Coal Association, and for 
many years represented Wales in the Mining 
Association ol Great Britain. Nixon mate¬ 
rially contributed to the growth of Oardiil 


O'Byrne “02 Oliphant 

by inducing leading persons in South Wales of the East Dock. lie died in I' ~~ 
to petition the trustees of the Marq^uia of S Juno 1&99 at 117 Westboums T 
Bute in 1863 for increased dock acoommo- Hyde Park, and -w^aa buried on 8 Jun^**^if’ 
dation, and by persuading the trustees, in Mountain Ash cemetery, Aberdare vnli"' 
spite of the obieotions of their engineer, [Vincent’s Life of John Nlrnn mnn 
Sir John. Rennie [q.v.], to increase the depth portrait). J ' 
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O'BTRNE, WILLIAM RICHARD branches of the service. This—which is t 
(18'2.3-lfa90), author of the ' Naval Bio- no means so accurate as the first edition ^ 

f rnphical Dictionary’ (1849, 8vo), born in did not pay, and was not carried bevn^ 
8^3, was elder sou of Robert O’Byrne and the letter G, with the lessregiet on O'Bvme’'* 
his with Martha Trougher, daughter of part, as about that time, on the death of his 
Joseph Clark. lie was scarcely out of his cousin Georgiana O'Byrne, he succeeded h 
teens when he conceived the idea of com- the Cabinteely estate, oo. Wicklow which 
piling and publishing a record of the service had been in the family for very many gentri- 
of every living naval officer of the executive tioiis, though probably not quilefor My-four 
branch. For six years he worked at this, os they claimed. InlfiTahawaaWghaheiili 
publishing the first parts in 1816, and com- of Wicklow, and was M.P. for the countv 
jileting the volume of fourteen hundred from 1874 to 1880. But the property tii 
closely printed royal 8vo pages in 1819. which he had succeeded was heavily moit- 
The labour must have been tery groat, for gaged, and on the depreciation of Irish land 
the admiralty records wore ill tt somi-chaolic he was unable to pay the interest. The 
slate, and it was mainly to them that he mortgagees foreclosed, and O’Ryme was left 
trusted. ICe had, indeed, a very extended practically destitute. The following yenis 
correspnndonee witli the subjoots of his were years of privation and stru^e. In 
memoirs, hut he seems in all cases to have 1881 he was aworded 100/. from the rojai 
checked their stttlomeiits by tho official docu- bounty, and endeavoured to get the admi- 
menta. The work is one of almost un- rally to apiioint him officially, at a regular 
paralleled accuracy—afact which (he ]iroscnt salary, to prepare a now edition of bis Dic- 
writer has liad very many occasions to tent tionary. The admiralty revised to do this, 
and (0 prove. On the other Land, the work or to turtlicr the project in any way, as— 
has no literary pretensions; the bare facts under the mudevu improved system of keep- 
oie elated in the baldest possible way; the ing the records—the work would be useless 
book is a register and nothing moro; in- to them, while the fact that it would not 
valuable as a work of refereiico, but not pay a jmblisher to take it up seemed to show 
intended to be read. Financially the hook that the public did not want it. During 
w us not a success, as fur as the author was his later years O’Byrne’e health broke down, 
concerned. An edition of two thousand was and ho was mainly dependent on the wort 
sold at 42s. a copy; hut out of tho proceeds of his daughter, whose exertions at this ven* 
100/. was all that O’Byrne received as pay- trying time ore spoken of as beyond all 
inunt for six years' labour and expenses, praise. In the summer of 1896 he waa 
in acknowledgment of the valuo of his work granted 126/. from the royal bounty, but 
the admiralty awarded him 100/., and Sir too late to he of personal advantage. lie 
Francis Thornhill Baring (Lord Northbrook) died in South Kensington on 7 July 1696. 
[((. V.] appointed him librarian at the admi- His wife, by whom he had one daughter, 
rally; but, going out of office shortly alter- predeceased him. 

wards, his successor, the Duke of North- [O’Uiirt's Irish Pedigrees, 4th ed. i. 617,819; 
nmberlaiid, rofusod to confirm the appoint- Times, 1C July 1890; private informatiou 1 
nient. On this a testimonial from olucers of J. K. t 

the navy was set going, and at a meeting OLIPHANT, MARGARET OLlPHi^T 

at tho Royal United Service Institution (1828-1897), novelist and historical writer, 
O’Byrne was preseniod with a piece of plate born at 'VVallyforcl, near Musselburgh, on 
and a purse of 400/. In 1867 he was specially 4 April 1.‘'28, was daughter of Francis Wil- 
electod a member of the Athenicum Oluh. son and his wife, Margaret Oliphant. Georgs 
In 1869 he began a second edition of the Wilson (1818-1869) [q.v.] and Sir Darnel 
Dictionary, brought up to date, and contain- Wilson [q. v.] were her father’s second 
ing also the memoirs of officers of tho civil cousins. Her first recollections were of Lass- 
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wade, iww lidiuburgh, next ot Uksgow, 
There W father carried on some business, 
and then of Liverpool, where he had an ap- 
nointment in the customs. He appears to 
have been of a reserved disjiosUion and 
.inimlarly indiflerent to his tamily. Her 
mother, on the other hand, was energetic, 
eager, and sarcastic, and her daughter re- 
^o^ised a strong resemblance in her to Mrs, 
Csrlyle, when she came to know the latter in 
leteryears. Afterawhile the familyremoved 
to Birkenhead. Both parents wore devoted 
to the Scottish free cliuich movement, which 
occurred when Mrs. Oliphant waii nfteen, 
and the consequent discussions stimulated 
her faculties and tended to inspire her first 
book, ‘ Passages in the Life of Hrs. Margaret 
Itutland’ (1849). Later in life she regretted 
‘Its foolish little polemics,’ but it is a sur- 
prismg work for an authoress of twenty-one. 
Xotwithstanding the obstacle of the low¬ 
land dialect, it was highly successful—Col- 
bum, who, to the author’s surprise, had 
promptly accepted it, giving her 1501. upon 
Its attaining the third edition. ‘ CalebFirnd,’ 
her next novel (1851), attracted compara¬ 
tively little notice, but ‘Merklond,’ published 
la the same year, was a great success, and 
contmnes to rank among her best novels. 
She came to London about this time to look 
after an unsatisfactory brother, and on 4 May 
1862 maiTied at Birkenhead her cousin, 
RrancisWilson Oliphant [q. v.], an artist, prin¬ 
cipally engaged in designing stained glass. 
They settlea at Han-inglon Sqiiare, near the 
Hampstead Bead, and Mrs. Oliphant b^ou 
to be known in London literary society. 
Housekeeping expenses werefor the time met 
brthe alliancewhich sheformed with Messrs. 
Slackwood ; she was introduced to the firm 
by David Macbeth Moir [q. v.l and the con- 
aection continued unbroken all her life. Pour 
novels from her pen successively appeared in 
'Blackwood’s Magazine; ’ 'Katie Stewart’ 
(1863), ‘A Quiet Heart' (1864), ‘Zaidee’ 
(1866), and ' The Athelings' (1867). In the 
interim hex parents had removed to London, 
where her mother died in September 1864; 
another brother had married and gone out to 
Canada (where his cousin Daniel Wilson had 
m 1863 been appointed professor of English 
literature at Toronto), an event destined to 
have momentous consequences for her; and 
a daughter and a sou had been horn to her. 
Ill January 1860 she was dismayed by the 
Budden failure of her hqsband’s health. The 
case proved to he one of incurable consump¬ 
tion. It was necessary to break up the 
Loudon establishment at a great sacrifice, 
wd remove to Borne, where Oliphant died 
in October 1869. Three months later Mrs. 


Ohphant gave birth to a posthumous child— 
a second son, who, with her elder son and 
her daughter, wore thiough life to depend 
entirely on their mother's exertion. Mrs. 
Ohpliant’s circumstances at the time of her 
husband’s death are thus summed im by her¬ 
self: ‘ A thousand pounds of debt. Two hun¬ 
dred pounds insurance money Some furni¬ 
ture warehoused. My faculties, such as they 
are.’ They proved adequate to bring her 
400/. for each novel, an amount soon greatly 
increased by the success of her series of four 
novels, entitled ' Chromcles of Carlingford,’ 
three of which were published anonymously 
in ‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ between 1862 
and 1866. The earliest was 'Salem Chapel,’ 
1863, 2 vols. j ond it was followed by ‘ The 
Bector and the Doctor’s Pomily’ (.1863), 
‘ The Peipetual Curate ’ (1664, new ed. 

1865) , and ‘ Mies Marjoribanks ’ (1800). The 
last of the scries was published in 1S7G, sud 
entitled 'Phoebe Junior: a last Chranicle of 
Carlingford.’ These were frequently taken 
for the work of George Eliot, and although 
the more acute critics never fell into this 
erior, the surface resemblance is very strong. 
The chaiacters talk and behave very like 
George Eliot's, and with no less consistency 
and truth to nature, hut the rulnd behind 
them is manifestly of less intellectual calibre. 
The aiithorese’s versatility and quickness at 
taking a hint uie evinced by her undoubtedly 
true assertion that, when writing ‘ Salem 
Chapel,’ which was received as an oracle upon 
dissent, she know nothing about chapels un¬ 
connected with the free &urch of Scotland, 
She must have studied George Eliot atten- 
tivclv, and probably Mrs. Gamiell olso. Mr. 
Blackwood was so mipressed by the success 
of ‘ Salem Ohaptd ’ that he voluntorDy of¬ 
fered tlie authoress 1,600/. for 'The Per¬ 
petual Curate,’ to the horror of his cashier. 
Another important work, in a different line, 
was klrs. Oliphaut’s ‘Life of Edward Irving’ 
(2 vols, 1862, new ed. same year, 1864 and 

1866) , to write which she mmgled with the 
Irvingites, who expected her to join them 
and were proportionately disappointed, Mrs. 
Oliphant was nevertheless too much of an 
Irvmgite in the strictly personal sense to he 
entirely impartial; her account of Irving's 
courtships is defective; and it is amazing to 
find a biographer of him disclaiming both the 
obligation aud the ability to express any 
opinion touching the phenomena of ‘the 
tongues.' The great interest and freshness of 
the hook arise in large measure from the 
employment of Irving’s own words when¬ 
ever possible, 

hlrs. Oliphant, who, upon her return irom 
Italy, had for a short time established her- 
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self at Edinburgh, was now living at Ealing, roliof in the visionary world of herTTT^ 
whore she was visited by Jane Welsh from pecuniary cares and narputni 

Carlyle {Leti&’s, iii. 15-1^6, 32d,-(5, 334). jjointmenta; assuredly she cannot havB-'"®f 

In 1804 slie went again to Home, wliere she liored herself to brood much over thes t* 
encountered one of the heaviest nlilictions of addition to the constant stream of fl't' 
her life in the death of her daughter. Re- slie took up biographical and semi-hist '"i 
turning in broken spirits she soon found, as literature, producing such books as ‘Ther* 
she deemed, a new burden imposed upon her of St, Eranois of Assisi ’ (1871), ‘The Jink' 
by the return of licr widowed brother from of Eloronoe’ (1874; 2nd edit. 1877 • flwi v ’ 
Canada with three children. Without hosi- 1881), ‘ The Makers of Venice ’ (18871 ‘ 11 *' 
ration, she received them into her honao. Makers of Modern Home’ (1895) '’nsefi 

and took upon herself the entire charge of digests of information, brightened by hetev 
their education and maintenance—a truly for the picturesque and her happy talent fo* 
heroic action, which, so great were her describing seenery. She also took eharee of 
energy and capacity for work, might not two important undertakings in comiertion 
have ovorta-ved her if she had acted more with her publisher, Mr. Rlackwood and 
wisely in the education of her own children, his magazine, llis series of mono4anhs 
By attempting to bring them uji at Eton, on fovoign classics was edited by her and 
slie involved herself in perpetual embarrass- for 1 hat series slie wrote the volumra on 
raent: ever liouourahly redeeming obligii- Dante (1877) and Cervantes (1880). For 
tioiis, and ever of necessity eontraotiiig new ‘ DLickwood’s Magazine’ she louir continued 
ones, she lived under a sensu of contimuil to re view the literature of the day in montldv 
distress and Immiliatioii, all the more in- surveys, entitled ‘ Our Library Table.’ Het 
tolerable from the contra.st between the ex- criticisms, like most of her work, arc emel- 
lurnally bright niul smooth aspect of her lent Init not masterly. She is always shrewd 
housuli'oUl, and the inner conscinuancss of oommonly well-informed, usually'impartial* 
its struggling mistress. Thus exponsively and knows how to make the review of even 
and at tlio same time iiiplKoioiitly educated, a dull book attractive by some bright touch 
it is no wonder that the hoys misunderstood of observation or seonio description. But 
their real position, formed no habits of self- aim is rarely illumiuiiting, never profoimd, 
help or selitrelianea, and, almost obliged to and hor criticism seldom does mom tbaa 
enter upon university careers, where nothing express the average sentiment of the most 
but the highest talent and the most deter- cultivated class olreaders. Of her numerous 
mined induslry could Lave insured buocoss, lator novels, while none stand quite at the 
proved little better than broken reeds, though height of ‘ IdalomCliapcl,’ not one could be con- 
uot absolutely bad sons. It is tliiti disap- sidered a failure. She gave little sign of bav- 
pointment, even more than their premature ing written herself out, and set an example, 
death, that casts so deep a gloom upon the admirable but hard for voluminous authorsto 
autobiography of the successful authoress, follow, ofmakingno capital, eitlieroutofbec 
'The elder, Cyril Eranois, lived to thirty- own private a/lhirs or those of her neigb- 
ilvo, mainly upon his mother’s reBourop.s; hours. ‘The Wizard’s Son’ (1883) may 
dying in 1890, he left nothing behind him perhaps have borne Home reference to the 
but a ‘ Life of Alfred de Mushcl,’ published uneasy relations between her mother and 
in 1890 in bis mother's ' Eoreign Classics her liushand, It counted among her best 
for English Renders.’ The younger, Eriraois works; others worthy of especial mention 
Romano, wrote a considerable part of n were ‘Agnes’ (1880), ‘Madonna Mary’ 
not very satisfactory ‘Victorian Ago of (1807),‘Umbra’(1872),‘Innocent’(1873), 
English Literature ’ (2 vols.), published ‘Cnritii’(1877),‘Hester’(1888), and‘The 
under his and his mother’s joint names in Ladies Lindores ’ (1888). Aremarkahleclase 
1892, and shortly before his death in 1804 of her work was that dealing with the occult 
obtained an appointment in llie British and uneeon. A strong element of mysticism 
hfuseum, which he lost from inability to pass found relief in such books as ' AReleagnered 
tlio medical test. Maternal anguish has City ’ (1880), founded on a medifevallegend 
seldom been more touchingly expressed of a city invested and occupied by the dead, 
than in Mrs. Oliphaut’s lamentations on her and ‘ Atittlo Pilgrim in the Unseen ’ (1882). 
bereavements. Tharp was quite ns much sense of reality here 

In 1800 Mrs. 01i]>hant removed to Wind- as in her more everyday writings. Thesame 
sor to be near Iier sons at Eton, and the rest fooling in some degree inspired her indulgent 
of her life might have boon described as biography (1891) of her brilliant and eocen- 
slnvery to the pen, if writing had not been a tide cousin, Laurence Olipbnnt (1829-1891) 
real enjoyment to hor. She probably found [q. v.], and of the poor wife wbo had so much 
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10 endure from Mm, As in the case of her 
‘Life of Irving,’ she succeeded ■well in hio- 
eraphv ■whenever she could feel sympathetic. 

Her fives of Count Montalemhert (1873), 
the statesman and thinker she admired, and 
tfliose ‘History of the Monks of the West’ 
she translated (1867-79,7 vols.); of her inti- 
Biate friend, Principal Tulloch (1888;; and 
oE Dr. Chalmers (1893), the hero of her youth, 
are escellent; Tvhile her life in the ‘ Men of 
Letters ’ series of Sheridan (1883), a charac¬ 
ter entirely alien to her own, is the least 
satisfactory of her ■writings. 

The principal events of Mrs. Oliphant’a 
later years were a visit to the Holy Land in 
1890 to collect materials for her ‘ Memoir of 
Laurence Oliphant and Alice Oliphant, hu 
Wife’ (1893). She also produced‘Jerusa¬ 
lem, Its History and Hope ’ (1891), and her 
two sous died respectively in 189U and 1804. 
Bowed down by_ grief, she was not pro¬ 
strated; she continued towite as formerly; 
and although in the preface to her last hook, 
‘The Ways of Life’ (1807), she touchingly 
hints an apprehension that she may have 
a-ritten herself out, the pair of stories it con- j 
tains—not, indeed, quite her moat recent pro¬ 
ductions—are quite upon her usual level. | 
She was less successful with a more imuortnnt 
undertaking, the history of the publishing 
house of Blackwood (1897,2 vols.) Either 
her heart was not in the work or the mass of 
material overwhelmed her; a third volume, 
added hy an authoress of far inferior celebrity, 
isin everyway superior. Her health ■was fail¬ 
ing when, early in 1897, she undertook a jour¬ 
ney to Siena with the view of writing a hook, 
one chapter of which actually appeared in 
‘Blackwood’s Magazine ’ in July 1898. On 
her return she was evidently worse, and con¬ 
tinued to sink until her death at Windsor 
on 35 June, retaining, however, such mental 
vigour to the last as to have written some 
spirited verses on the queen’s jubilee a few 
days previously. She was buried at Eton 
on 29 June 1897. Her ecattered tales were 
collected after her death, and published ■with 
a generous recognition of her supremacy as 
adelineator of Scottish life by a more mouern 
master of the art, Mr. J. M. Barrie. Another 
posthumous publication, revealing her in a 
new light in many respects, was the melan¬ 
choly autobiographic fragment, with its ap- 
peudk of correspondence, published in 1899. 
Written under the influence of her sore be¬ 
reavements, it naturally exhibits a depression 
ivhich, considering the amount of work she 
performed, cannot have been habitual with 
W It nevertheless shows what a hard life the 
brilliant and successful authoress had lived, 
and how severe the strain had been that had 
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enabled her to meet the domestic and busi¬ 
ness obligations she had undertaken. It had 
been her destiny to live for and he lived upon 
hy others, and, except as regarded the 
family she had so courageously adopted, to 
Bnd disappointment in all the tenderest re¬ 
lations of life. 

Most distinguished novelists who have 
not completely attained the highest rank 
have written themselves, so to speak, into 
fom, passing through a period of apprentioe- 
.ship before reaching a level which they have 
long retained, and ending hy -writing them- 
seh’es out. Mrs. Oliphant’s literary nistory 
is difierent. Totally inexperienced in com¬ 
position, she began by a book which she never 
very greatly surpassed, and the end of her 
catwr found her almost as fresh as at the 
beginning. It seemed a natural criticism 
that she should have devoted herself to some 
concentrated effort of mind which -would 
have placed herself in the front rank; but 
the probability is that she made the best 
possible use of her powers. Her great gifts 
—invention, humour, pathos, the power of 
bringing persons and scenes vividly before 
the eye—could hardly have been augmented 
by any amount of study, and no study could 
have given her the incommunicable some¬ 
thing that stamps the great author. She 
resembled the George Sand of George Sand’s 
later period in her consummate ease of pro¬ 
duction, but she had never known the 
Frenchwoman’s day of genius and enthu¬ 
siasm. Her work as a biographer and com¬ 
piler, which alone would have made a re¬ 
spectable reputation for many authors, -was 
probably of service to her as a distraction 
from mental etrain. Itefreshed hy a change 
of environment, she returned with new zest 
to ‘ my natural way of occupying myself,’ as 
she described the composition of her fictions. 

Mrs. Oliphant was the author of nearly a 
hundred separate publications, a full list of 
which and of her eguall^ numerous contri¬ 
butions to ‘ Blackwood ’ is printed as an ap¬ 
pendix to her ‘ Autobiography ’ (1899). The 
more important, besides those already men¬ 
tioned, are: 1. ‘ Agnes Hopetoun’s School,’ 
1859; new edits. 1872, 1880. 2. ‘The 
House on the Moor,’ 1860; new edit, 1876, 
8. ‘ The Last of the Mortimers,’ 1801; new 
edit. 1875. 4. ‘ Historical Sketches of the 
Beign of George the Second,’ 1869; 3rd edit. 
1876. 6. ‘ At His Gates,’ 1872; new edit. 
1886. 6. ‘'li'hitelodies,’ 1876; new edit. 
1879, 7. ‘ Within the Precincts,’ 1879; 
new edit. 1883. 8, ‘ The Literaiy History 
of England in the end of the Eighteenth 
and beginning of the Nineteenth Century,’ 
1883, 3 vols. 9. ' It was a Lover and hk 
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Lass,’ 1883; new edit. 1884. 10. ‘ Royal 

Edinburgli,’ 1891. 11. ‘ A House in Blooms¬ 
bury,’ 1894, y vols. 12. ‘ Skulehas of the 
Reign of Queen Anne,’ 1894. 13. ‘ A Child’s 
Ilistoi'y of Scotland,' 1896. 14. ‘Jeanne 

d’Arc,’189e. 16. ‘The Two Brontes,’1897. 

[Brit. Mas, Cat.; AutoliiogiMphy and Letters 
of Mrs. Obpliant, nri'.inged and edited by Mrs. 

H. Coghill, 189S): Blackwood's M.vgazine, 1897; 

■Who’s Who, 1897.] R- R. 

O’NEILL, Sir BRIAN JfAcrilELIM 
(tf. 1674), chief of the O'Neills of Olandc- now taken up by Walter Devereux'enri 
boye, wn.s sou of Vhelim Bncagli O’Neill, of Essex [q. v.], who invaded Ulster’ and 
and was descended from Hugh Boy O’Neill, compelled Brian O'Ne'dl to submit.’ He 
the founder of the Clandolioye branch of was granted a pardon on 10 Dec,'la/O 
the O’Neills. Ilis fallier’s sister Mary was {Cal. Fieinta, No. 2180) on condition o't 
niothor of Shane O’Neill [q. v.], who was bringing in a number of oottle as seouritv ■ 
thus Brian's eou.sin. Brian's father seems hut, discovering the weakness of Essex's 
to have died eaily in Mary’s reign, and in force, O’Neill drove off his cattle, renewed 
1660 Brian and his brother Hugh Mac Ins compact with Turlough Luinoach burnt 
Phelim went to Dublin, and jirnmised to Carriokfergns, and killed 8ir Thomas Smith’s 
serve the queen‘lyke as by report 1 hey have son on 18 Oct. 1673. Satisfied with his 
of long tune dono ’ {Jlmt. Comm, victory, O’Neill declined to be made a 

16th Rep. yVpji. iii. 2), Orders were given, tool hi the general conspiracy against Eliza- 
on 20 hlay 166(1, for tlicir pvotuet'ion against belli; and when the Spanish agent, Antonio 
the Scots, and on lo Sepl. following the do tTiiavas, sent Rowland Turner to secure 
English guverniiunit made a division of his co-operation, O’Neill refused to ontertam 
their lands in C’laudeboyo {ib. p, 9). Be- (ho suggestion {Cal. State Pfipers, Ireloiii, 
tails of tlii.s arrangement nri' not given, but 1609-73, p. 608). 
its effect was to eimlilc Brian to claim the Esse.x, liowcier, was determined to snK 
chieftaiiiship of both upper and lower due O'Neill, and in 1674 prepared for a fresh 
Clandeboyeto the exclusion of lus iiuolo and campaign in Ulster. On 13 May he wrote 
elder hrother Hugh (Monfuomery MSS, to the lord-deputy that O'Neill had been 
ed. Ilill, pp. 68-0; Ilini., Alanlomelle of proclaimed n traitor, and 200/. put upon his 
Antrim, p. 147). By thi.s conqiiict the Eng- head; hut in I ho same letter he said that 
lish govornnient socurod O’NeiU’s loyalty, O’Neill would ucoompiiny him against the 
and for many years ho was a thorn m the Scots, and hand over Belfast to the queen 
side of bhniio O'Neill, Turlough Luineach {ib, 1674-86, ]>. 23). On 17 June ONeill 
O’Neill [q. V.], and other roliellioiis cliiefb of was granted a fresh pardon {Cal. Hants, 
Ulster, and ho requited liimsolf for his eev- No. 2413), in the same month his two sons 
vices to Elizabeth by plundering the re- were at Dublin as pledges for his good 
ligious hollies in his part of the country. faith, and on IJ .Tuly the ooimoil instructed 

After Shane O'Neill’s death in 1667 Brian Essex to use Brian’s aid in fortifying Belfast, 
became, next to Turlough Luinoaoh, (ho which, in pursuance of his promise, he seems 
most important O’Neill in Ireland. In to havo surrendered to the English, In the 
that year he was recommended to Elizabeth autumn Essex advanced north, professedly 
os ‘the man that heretofore hath longest against the Scots; but from the fact that on 
and moat constantly stayed on your majesty’s 8 Oct. he sent Burghley notes for the plan- 
party like a true subject.’ lie received tntion of Tyrone and Olandeboye, it is 
Elizahelh's tlianhs on (i July 1667, was prohahlo that his design was really against 
knighted by Sir Henry Sidney [q. v.l at the O'Neills. He made an appointment 
Enookfurgus in the following September, with Brian at Mnsereone on 16 Get,, and 
and for several years was more efl’octivo than early in Novemhor invited him to a banquet 
the English captains in holding Turlough at Belfast. O’Neill came nnsuBpeotjngly, 
Luineach in check. On 4 May 1670 he and was there with his wife and ohildren 
waa placed on a comiuission to survey the seized by Essex, moat of his attentats 
Ards, CO. Down, and soon afterworcTs he being slain, On the 14th Essex published 
undertook the whole coat of victualling an account of O’Neill’s ‘treasons,’ and 
Carrickfergns, These friendly relations promised that ho should be tried by ‘ order 
were, however, disturbed in 1672 by Sir of law.’ No further particulars are known 


Ards with Englishmen [see c!?® 

Thomas (1613-1577.)] Sir MTlWr 
william (1620-1699)^ V.] eJdeavouredt 

persuade Brian that the project was 
directed against the O’Neills; but Linn 
produced a copy of Smith’s pamuhlet wt, 
left httlc room for doubt, came to au 3'^ 
shindiug with bis old enemy, Turlough 
LiuneacbONeill, and with the Scotland 
wivapfccl the Ards. ' 

The proicct of colonisatinn wnc 
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of O'Neill’s fats, but on tbs Sith Essex re¬ 
ferred to bim as dead, and according to the 
I Four Masters’ O’Neill and bis -wife Tvere 
summarily executed. Even English officials 
dislited the proceeding, and tbe IrisJi writers 
uaturally charged Essex with the blackest 

*”o'Neiil’s wife was a daughter of Brian 
Carragh jVTacdonnell, ‘captain of Glenoon- 
kene’ (Cal. State Tapers, Ireland, 1609-73, 
up, STS-S)") his eon, Shane MaoBrian O'Neill, 
mis on 4 Sept. 1683 made captain of Nether 
Clandeboye QGal. Fianis, No. 4201). 

fCal. State Papers, Ireland, 1600-75 ; Cal. 
Carew MSS. vol. i.; Cal. Plants, Elizabeth, 
passim; Hist. MSS. Comm. lOthKep. App. lii.; 
inn^s of the Pour Masters, ed. O'Ponoran; 
Montgomery MSS. ed. George Hill, pp. 68-fl; 
H’ll’s Macdonnells of Antrim, pp. 147( 162-3, 
289, 420-1; Q-. F. A.’s S.iv.iges of the Ajd‘, pp. 
176-7 i Ulster Journal of Archteology, iii. 46; 
herereui's Lives of the Deverenx; Metcalfe's 
Book of Knights ; Bagtrell's Ireland under the 
Indors.) A. F. P. 

OHMSBY, JOHN (1829-1805), author, 
bom at Gortner Abbey, co. Mayo, on 25 April 
1829, was the eldest son of George Ormsby 
(d. 1880), a captain in tbe 3rd dragoons and 
high sheriff of oo, Mayo in 1827, and Ms 
wife Marianne, third dat^hterof Humphrey 
Jones of Mullinabro, oo. Kilkenny. II e was 
a direct descendant of the Ormsby family 
which migrated from Lincolnshire to oo. 
Mayo in the reign of Elizabeth. On the 
death of both parents during his childhood, 
he was placed under the guardianship of 
Denis Browne, dean of Emly. He was edu¬ 
cated at Dr. Homan’s private school at Sea- 
oint, and at Trinity College, Dublin, where 
e graduated B.A. in 184.3, and he won a 
silver medal for chemistry at the university 
of London in 1846. Two years later he was 
admitted at the Middle Temple, but ho was 
never called to the bar. Ilis literary^ tastes 
were developed early, and he contributed 
papers of travel to ‘Fraser’s Magazine,’to 
the ‘Saturday Heview,' and to the early 
nnmhers of the ‘Cornhill’ and the 'Pall 
Mall Gazette.’ He lived at this period in 
King’s Bench Walk in the Temple, a ‘ deni¬ 
zen of Bohemia, hut of the cultivated and 
scholarlike Bohemia,’ and his friends often 
remarked that he would be on excellent 
representative of Warrington in “Pen- 
dennis.”' He was extremely well read in 
eigbteentMcentury literature, and especially 
ia Defoe, Fielding, and Boswell. 

He Was a member of the Alpine Club 
almost from its inauguration in 1668. He 
was one of the first party to climb the Pic 
de Giivola in August 1869, and he contri¬ 


buted an amusing paper on 'The Ascent of 
the Grit'ola ’ to the second volume of the 
second series of ‘Peaks, Passes, and Gla¬ 
ciers,’ by members of the Alpine Club 
(1862). Ill 1864 he published • Autumn 
Ilambles in North Africa,’ travel sketches 
from La Grande Kabylie and Tunis during 
18G3-4, originally contributed for the most 
part to ‘ Fraser,’ with illustrations by the 
author. In 1876 he collected in volume 
form his ‘ Stray Papers,’ including some 
amusing pieces, ‘ Sandford and Merton,’ 
*Mme. Tttssaud’s,’ and ‘ Swift on the 
Turf.’ 

Ormsby is memorable chiefly for his work 
in the domain of Spanish literature. His 
acquaintance with Spain, with its political 
and literary history, was both, deep and 
wide. He had thoroughly explored the 
country, and during one prolonged expedi¬ 
tion through its mountainous districts he 
suffered privations which had the efl’ect of 
entirely destroying his power of hearing. 
For the last ten or twelve years of his life 
excessive deafness cut him off almost en¬ 
tirely from social intercourse; but his pen was 
never idle, and he mainly devoted himself 
to translations from the Spanish. Published 
in 1879, his translation of the ‘ Poema del 
Oid’ is, if we except Frere’s fragmentary 
renderings, the only version in English. 
Tbe condensation into prose of the less 
interesting passages leaves it to some extent 
incomplete ; hut ‘ in all essentials—in spirit, 
grace, fidelity—Ormshy’s verses come as 
near the spirit of the great Spanish epic as 
a translation may.’ His rendering of ‘ Don 
Quixote' (4 vols. 8vo, 1885) is another ex¬ 
cellent piece of work, valuable both for its 
accurate scholarship and for the biblio¬ 
graphical and other appendices—one upon 
‘ The Proverbs of Don Quixote.’ Among his 
predecessors Ormsby accords a generous 
appreciation to Shelton (whom it had been 
his first design merely to edit), to Jervas 
(1742), and to Alexander J. Duifield (1881) ; 
but is unable to say much for either John 
Phillips (1C87), Jietei Motteux (1701), or 
Smollett (1766). Ormsby'a health began to 
fail in June, and he died at Hamsgate on 
SO Oct. 1896. Dying unmarried, he was 
succeeded at Gortner Abbey by his sister. 
Miss Marianne Ormsby. 

[Burke’sLanded Gentry; Athenanin, 9Nov. 
1896; Times, 8 Nov. 1806; Alpine Jonmal 
(memoir by Mr. Leslie Stephen), Febmry 
1896; Ann. Beg. 1896; Dublin Graduates; 
Don Quixote, translated by H. E. Watts, 1888 
and 1896, introduction; Burke’s Sancho Panm’s 
Proverbs, 1892; AUibone’s Diet, of En^sh 
Literature.] T. S. 
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Osborne Morgan Orton 

OSBORNE MORGAN, Siii GEORGE Of the identity of this claiW^ 
(1826-1897), politician. [See MonaAN.] Arthur Orton there is no doubt. AtW« * 

Wagga he bore the name of’Tom Oni?* 

ORTON, ARTHUR (1834-1898), the borrowed from his South AmericL h ’ 
Tichborne claimant, born at ‘VVapping in factors, and he had passed the twelve u**' 
1834, was the twelfth and youngest child vious years in humble positions actina 
of George Orton, a butcher there, At the slochman, mail-rider, and in all probabd'?* 
age of fifteen he was sent to sea, and, having bushranger and horse-thief. He was now 
deserted at Valparaiso, made his way up can-ying on a small butdier's business airt 
country to Melipilla, whoro he retnamed for was just married to an illiterate servant 
eighteen months, receiving much kindness girl. The difficulties in the way of bis claim 
from a family named Castro. In 1861 he was were so enormous that in aU probability hs 
back in England, and, entering his father’s was only driven to England by the fact that 
Wsmess, became an export slaughterman. In he had raised large sums in Australia on his 
November 1862 he emigrated to Australia, expectations. Ills idea, apparently was to 
and .ifter March 1864 ceased to cortespond obtain some sort of recognition foim Lady 
with his family. _ Tichborne and to return to Sydney with what 

In the sming of 1866 it was rumoured money he could collect, 
that Roger Tichborne, the eldest son of Sir After paying a flying visit to Tiohhoms 
James E’ranois Doughty Tichborne, tenth House—he had never before been in Hamp- 
boronet (d. 11 June 1862), who was believed shire in his life—the claimant met the dow- 
to have been drowned at sea, had been dis- ager in Paris. She professed to recognise him 
covered in Australia. The Tichbornes wore at their first meeting, which look place in hia 
a Hampshire Roman catholic family of great hotel bedroom on a dark January afternoon, 
wealth. Sir James Doughty Tichborne, Unsatisfactory as this identification was, she 
by his marriage with Henriette F61ioil6, the never departed from her behef. She lived 
daughter of Ilenry Seymour of Knoylo, had, under the same roof with him for weeks at 
besides his elder son Roger Charles, who was a time, accepted his wife and children, and 
born on 6 Jan. 1829, the younger son Alfred allowed him l,000f. a year. Her recognition 
Joseph, who succeeded his father as eleventh was not followed by any of the rest of the 
baronet in 1862 and died in February 1866, family, who declared unanimously that the 
leaving a posthumous heir. Sir Ilenry, the claimant was an impostor, and that hefailed 
twelfth baronet. The elder son, Roger, spent to recognise them or to recall any incident 
his early years with his parents at Paris, pro- in Roger’s life. 

ceeded to Slonyhurst, and finally obtained a On the other hand, the claimant secured 
commission in the 6th dragoon guards (the important allies in the old family epheitor. 
Carabineers). Ho sold out in 1862, after three Mr. Hoplcins, and a Winchester antiguary 
years’ service, and went to South America named Baigent, who was intimately ac- 
for sport and travel. In 1864 he embarked quainted with the Tichborne family history, 
at Rio in the Bulla, a ship which was never This had a powerful offiect in Hampshire, 
again heard of; but the discovery of hur long A large number of the countv gentry be- 
boat and other articles of wreckage left no came converts, while the villagers llailed 
doubt she had foundered with all hands, and tho return of one of the old stock. Start- 
in July 1866 Roger’s will was proved, Alone ingwitha faint glimmering of knowledge 
among tho family his mothur poraistod in acquired from Bogle, the old negro servant 
believing that he was not dead, and in in- of a former baronet, who had accompanied 
sorting advertisements for him in the Eng- him from Sydney, and aided by a most 
lish and colonial pimcrs. , tenacious memory, the claimant succeeded 

In November 1866 she learnt through an in eliciting isolated facts which he used with 
agency in Sydney that a man answering tlie startling ciroct, He took into his employ- 
description of her son had been found at ment a couple of old carabineers, who had 
Wagga Wagga in New South Wales. Along boen servants to Roger Tichborne, and iu a 
correspondenceensuod,tholoneandsubslance short time he was so completely master of 
of which ought to have put her on her guard; small details of regimental life that more 
but with an eagerness bordering on insanity than a doson of Roger’s brother offloers and 
she had made up her mind, before seeing a line an unlimited number of private soldiers were 
of his handwriting or learning a single par- convinced of the claimant’s identity, 
ticularof his life, that her correspondent was Bills were filed in chancery against the 

her son. In accordance with her repeated en- trustees of the Tichborne estates, and in 
treatieshewas induced tolcaveAiisU'alia,and Juno 1868 an issue was directed to he tried 
he arrived in Loudon on Christmas day 1806. in tlie common pleas as to whether the 
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the heir of Sir James Tioh- 
torne. Previously to this, however, he had 
iiMa cioss-examined on one of his affidavits, 
«ndhad committed himself to a large num¬ 
ber of ffiotB- It® tiad descrihod his rescue 
from the Bella’s boat by a ship called the 
Osprey, and, aided by Roger’s diaries and 
letters, which had been preserved by Lady 
Ti(ibome, hud transferred to the former a 
good many of his own wanderings and ad¬ 


venture". 

Meanwhile the trustees learnt that it was 
freely asserted in Australia that Tom Oastro 
BBginally bore the name of Orton, and their 
attention was directed to "Wapping, whither 
it was ffiscovered that the claimant had re¬ 
paired on the first night of his arrival in Eng¬ 
land. The patents were dead, hut ha had 
made inquiries after the surviving members 
of the family. During his absence from Eng¬ 
land to attend an inquiry in South America 
lor the purpose of testing the alleged visit to 
Meiipinoj Charles Orton declared to the trus¬ 
tees that theclaimantwas his brother Arthur, 
and hod. ever since his return hept up close 
relations with himself and his sisters. 

In consequence of this and of the Meli- 
pilla inquiry establishing the fact that Roger 
had never been thera,hut that Arthur Orton 
had, the claimant’s solicitor and a large 
number of his supporters withdrew from the 
case. The claimant was penniless and owed 
huge sums. Lady Tichboine had died in 
April 1868, and Mr. Hophins was also dead. 
Left to himself, he might have thrown np 
the attempt; but behind him were a number 
of creditors. Fresh sums were obtained by 
the issue of 'Tiohborne Bonds,’ and even¬ 
tually, after a long delay to take evidence in 
Australia, his ejectment action against the 
trustees of the Tichhorne estate came on 
before Chief-justice Bovill and a special 


The trial of this action lasted for 102 days, 
between 11 May 1871 and 6 March 1872. 
Seijeant Balloutiue led for the claimant, Sir 
Jolin (afterwards Lord ohief-mstioe) Cole¬ 
ridge [q.v. Suppl.] and Mr, Hawkins, Q.C. 
(afterwards Sir Tleniy Hawkins, Lord 
Brampton), for the trustees, The claimant 
himself was not put in the box until some¬ 
thing like forty of his witnesses had been 
called. His cross-examination at the hands 
of Sir John Coleridge lasted twenty-two days, 
and was remarkable alike for the colossal 
ignorance displayed by him and for the acute¬ 
ness and bulldog tenacity with which he 
ftced the ordeal. To quote Sir John’s own 
words: ‘Did you ever see a more clever mas, 
more ready, more astute, or with more ability 
in dealing with information and making use of 


the slightest hint dropped by cross-examin¬ 
ing counsel P ’ His deficiencies are summed 
up by the same authority. ‘ The first six¬ 
teen years of his life he had absolutely for¬ 
gotten ; the few facts he had told the jury 
were abeody proved, or would hereafter he 
shown, to be absolutely false and fabricated. 
Of his college life he could recollect nothing. 

. . . About his amusements, his books, his 
music, his games, he could tell nothing. 
Not a word of his family, of the people 
with whom he lived, their habits, their per¬ 
sons, their very names,’ ‘ When he reap¬ 
pears in 1865 he has undergone a physical 
and a moral miracle: a slight, delicate, un¬ 
dersized youth has developed into on enor¬ 
mous mass of fiesb.’ 

Indeed, this physical discrepancy is one 
of the most remarkable features of the whole 
imposture. Roger Tichhorne had been slight 
and delicate with narrow sloping shoulders, 
a long narrow face, and thin straight dork 
hair. The claimant, though about the same 
height, was of enormous hulk, scaling over 
twenty-four stone, big-bamad and burly, 
with a large round face and abundance of 
fob and rather wavy hab, There can be 
little doubt that he did present points of 
resemblance to several male members of the 
Tichhorne family, but, curiously enough, 
Roger was described by the witnesses os ahad- 
looking copy of his beautiful French mother, 
and utterly unlike the Tichhornes. Moreover, 
Roger, horn and educated in France, spoke 
and wrote French like a native; the claimant 
did noticnow a word of French. Roger’s Eng¬ 
lish correspondence was oftenungianunatical, 
with traces of foreign idiom; the claimant’s 
letters were monuments of vulgar illiteracy; 
yet there were strange coincidences both in 
sp^ng and expression. 

Over one hundred persons swore to the 
claimant’s identity ; thw were drawn from 
every class and with few exceptions were 
perfectly genuine in their belief, though the 
most influential and respectable of them were 
called prior to the claimant’s cross-examina¬ 
tion. It was not until Sir John Coleridge, 
in a speech of unparalleled length, laid hare 
the whole conspbacy and placed the incep¬ 
tion of the fraud hdtore the world, that the 
result ceased to he doubtful. Up till then 
educated and legal society had been evenly 
divided. The m:st witness called for the 
defendant trustees swore to having tattooed 
Roger at Stonyhuist, whereas the claimant 
had denied having been tattooed and his 
arm showed no marks. After several mem¬ 
bers of the Tichhorne and Seymour families 
had been in the box, the jury declared that 
they required no further evidence, on which 
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Serjeant Callautine elected to be nou- 
sa'ited (5 March 1872), 

I The oliief-justice, Bo vill, ordered the imme¬ 
diate arrest of the claimant for perjury^, and 
he was detained in Newgate until bail for 
10,000/. was forthcoming; but ha was not 
brought to trial until April 1873. The trial 
look place at bar before Chief-justice Cock- 
burn and Justices Mellur and Lush, Mr. 
Hawkins loading for the crown, and the 
claimant being represented by Edward 
Vaughan Hyde Kenoaly [q. v.] An enor¬ 
mous mass of evidence was called on both 
sides, but the better-olass witnesses, in¬ 
cluding nearly all lloger’s brother oilicers, 
had forsaken the claimant. The Orton part 
of the case was now for the first time gone 
into, and there was a vast amount of cross- 
swearing, but the testimony of Arthur's for¬ 
mer sweetheart and the refusal of Kenealy 
to put the Orion sisters into the bo.\ were 
fatal to the claimant. Keuealy's mismanage- 
munt of the case, his altercations with the 
bench, and the fatal policy of altemptiiig 
to establish the clnimant’a identity instead 
of leaving the prosecution to prove their 
case, destroyed all chance of acquittal. On 
28 Peb, 18/4, the J88th dajy of the trial, 
the jury after half an hour's deliberation 
found that the claimant was Arthur Orton, 
and he was sentenced to fourteen years’ 
penal servitude. 

The verdict and sentence caused enormous 
excitement in the country among the half- 
educated classes who had subscribed largely 
to the defence, and who wore assured tliat 
the prosecution wa.s the outcome of a con¬ 
spiracy fomented by the jesuits. An agita¬ 
tion spread through tho country which at 
one time threatened to become dangerous. 
JCenealy, disbarred for his fiagrant breaches 
of xirofessional etiquette, was ruturni'd to par¬ 
liament in order to advocate the claimant's 
cause, and on 33 April 187Q he moved in tlio 
House of OommouB to refer the conduct of 
the trial and the guilt or innocence of the 
prisoner to a royal commission. The molion 
was rejected by 433 votes to 1, and tho 
agitation gradually subsided. 

Orton, whose conduct in prison had been 
exemplary, was released in 1884. All proc- 
tieal interest in tho case had died away, and 
his efibrts to resuscitate it ended in ridi¬ 
cule. Ho survived for fourteen years, gra¬ 
dually sinking into poverty, and he died in 
obscure lodgings in Marylebone on 2 April 
1898. 

In 1806 he had published in the ‘ People' 
newspaper a sipfned confession in which were 
described the mception of the fraud and thoi 
means by which it was carried into' elTect. 


m is said to have afterwardl^^^^^^^, 
tho name engraved on hia coffin wo 
Roger Charles Doughty Tiohbotnl' tII' 
possibility of the claimant ha-rin’n U 
Roger Tichhorne has been WS 
doned by all sane persons, hut thwe 
some who maintain that he was an fflew: 
mate member of the Tichborne familv ° nt 
this theory no proof has ever been afidMed 
and the facts elicited at the two trials rende- 
^e identity of the claimant with Arthur 
Orton as clear as a proposition in Euclid 
The resistance of his claim cost the Tieh' 
borne estates 90,000/., and the cost of th* 
trial at bar was not less. 

[Thero is no complete report of the eiectin*ut 
action; tho printed shorthand notes only contain 
tho cross-examination of the claimant and th 
speech of Sir John Coleridge; the rest of the ntu- 
coodings are to he found in the newspapers of the 
date. The complete shorthand notes of the crimi. 
nal trial Imvobeoii printed. See also the summiug. 
up of the Lord Cliief Justice, revised by himself 
Tho Trial at Ear of Sirliogor Tiehborne, edited 
by Dr. Kouealy; Eamoua Trials, od. J. B. AtW, 
1899; BemiiiiseBueus of Serjeant Ballantine;Life 
of Lord Eowon, by Sir II. Cunningham; ‘People’ 
for Juno and July 1896; Annual Eegister, 1871. 
1874; and Law Reports, 6 App. Oa. 229.1 

J.RA. 

OTTLEY, SiK FRANOIS (1601-1649), 
royalist, born in 1601, was son and heir of 
Thomas Ottley of Pitohford, Shropshire. 
Tho fomily claimed to be a younger branch 
of the Otcleys of Uteley, near Ellesmere,hat 
had boon settled at Shrewsbury in the 
fifteenth century (Bttbib, Visitation o/Seats 
and Anns, Snu ser. i. 193; Thitatim of 
Shropshire, 1033, pp. 173, 882), and his 
mother was Mary, daughter of Roger Gifford, 
M.D. He matriculated from Lincoln Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, on 4 Deo. 1618, hut left the 
university without a degree, and in 1620 
was entered as a student of the Inner Temple. 
He took an active part in local affairs, and 
on the out break of the civil war became one 
of the loading royalists in Shropshire; he 
was knighted on 21 Sept. 1042. He was 
made governor of Shrewsbury, and on 2 Jan. 
1043-8 compelled the inhabitants, under 
thi'cale of death, to sign a declaration against 
parliament (Q*h State Papers, Dom. 1642- 
1643, p. 437). In 1644 he resigned the 
governorship, possibly in resentment at Prince 
Rupert's harsh dealing with the townspeople 
(OwBir and Blakbwav, Hist, of IStrexsbury, 
ii, 446), and wos nominated by the royalists 
as sheriiV of Bhropshire,Thomas Mytton [q.v.] 
being the parliamentary ond _ officially re¬ 
cognised tenalit of the post (Zz'sf of Sheriffs, 
1898, p. 120). Ottley was therefore not in 
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ghrewsbu^ -wlien it -was surprised on 23 Feb. 
jg 44 _ 5 . He continued to flg'ht on the royalist 
«ide in Shropsliire (cf. Webd, Civil War in 
Jierefordahire, i. 2-11,290,381, ii. 128),but sur¬ 
rendered to the parliamentarians at Bridge- 
north on 26 Aprri 1616. The conditions 
■irere that he was to he allowed to go to 
Pitchford, and at the end of two months to 
make his choice between submission and 
banishment (articles printed in Cal. State 
Papers, Bom. 1045-7, pp. 422-3). He chose 
to submit, and on 16 J une following peti¬ 
tioned to be allowed to compound for his 
delinquency. Ilis tine was eventually lived 
at 1,2001 on 26 June 1649, but Ottley died 
in London on 11 Sept, following. He married 
(Harleian MS. 1241, f. 33i) Lucy, daughter 
of Thomas Edward.s, sherilf of Shropshire in 
1621, and by her had, besides other issue, a 
son, Sir Richard, who was gentleman of the 
privy chamber to Charles II, and represented 
tihropshiro in parliament from 1661 till his 
death on 10 Atig. 1870. The family died 
out early in the nineteenth century, when 
Pitchford passed to Charles Cecil Cope Jen- 


” Paget 

kinsou, third and last earl of Liverpool 
[q. V.l 

Ottley carefully preserved the papers which 
passed through hia hands, and they are ol 
some importance tor the history of the civil 
war in Shropshire and the neighbouring 
counties. Carte had access to them (cf. his i 
History, iv, 453), hut made little use of them. 
They were, however, utilised by Owen and 
Blakeway in their ‘History of Shrewsbury’ 
(i. 415-44), and have recently been printed 
in ‘ CollectaneaTopographica et Genealoo ica,’ 
V. 291-301, vi. 21-37, vii. 84-110 and 303- 
819. 

[Cal. State Papers, Dom., Cal. Comm, for 
Compuimding, pp. 1331, 15U, 1841, 1817; 
Owen and Blakeway’a Hist. Shrowsbui'y; Blake- 
way’s Sheriffs of Shropshire; Visitation of 
Shropshire, 1823 (Harleian Soc.); Le Here’s 
Pedigrees of Knights, p. 70, (Collectanea Top. 
et lien, vola. v. vi. anti vii ; Burke’s VisiMtion 
of Se.its and Arms; Webb's Civil Wat in Here¬ 
fordshire; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1S00-171+; 
Notes und Queries, 2nd set, iv. 331, 35S, 4U8, 
8 th ser, riii, 387.] A. F, P, 
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PAGET, Sib AUGUSTUS BERKELEY to England on leave of absence on 27 May 
(1823-1896), diplomatist, the fourth son of 1853, and was transferred to the Hague as 
Sh Arthur Paget [q. v.l, who was second secretary of legation on 14 Jan. 1834. Here 
son of the first earl of Uxbridge, and a he acted as chargfi d’affaires from 7 May to 
brother of Henry William PageL first mar- 21 Oct. 1866, and again from 3 July to 
quis of Anglesey [q. v.] and of Sir Edward 24 Aug. 1866. He was transferred to Lisbon 
Paget [q. V.], was born on 16 April 1823. on 18 Feb. 1867, and acted as cImrgS 
He was privately educated, and in 1840 he d’afiiiires from 9 July 1867 to 14 Jan. 1858. 
entered the service of the crown as clerk On 1 April 1858 he was sent to Berlin and 
in the secretniy’s department of the goneral acted as cherg6 d’affaires from 17 June to 
post office. lie was soon transferred to the 20 Nov. 1868. On 18 Dec. 1868 he was 
audit office, and again on 21 Aug. 1841 to appointed envoy extraordinary and minister 
the foreign office. plenipotentiary to the king of Saxony. On 

Paget then decided to enter the diplomatic 6 June 1859 he was gozetl ed to the post of 
service, and on 2 Dec. 1843 obtained an minister at the court of Sweden and Nor- 
appointmeut as temporary attache at Madrid, way, hut ou 6 July this appointment was 
where he remained till *1846. On 6 Feb. cancelled jn favour of that to Denmark. 

1846 he was appointed precis writer to the As minister at Copenhagen Paget saw the 
foreign secretary, Lord Aberdeen, but on accession of Christian IX at the close of 
26 June became second paid attach4 to the 1863, and had to play a leading part in re- 
British embassy at Paris. Hera he wit- gard to the Schleswig-Holstein difficulty in 
nessed the coup d’etat of 1848, and the l864; nor was his position much less difficult 
establishment of the second empire; on when in 1866 Prussia meditated war against 
18 Dec. 1861 he became first paid attache. Austria. On 9 June 1866 he was sent to 
On 12 Feb. 1852 he woe promoted to ho Portugal as envoy extraordinary. Appointed 
seci'etary of legation at Athens at a time on 6 July 1867 to Italy as envoy extra- 
when diplomatic relations with Greece were ordinary and minister plenipotentiary to 
more or less in abeyance, so that his position Victor Emmanuel, he represented Great 
was peculiar and required much tact. On Britain in Italy during one of the most 
8 Dec. 1852 he went on to Egypt and acted critical periods of Italian history; he saw the 
as consul-general till 19 Feb. 1853, retained entry of the Italian troops into Borne and 
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the 'beginninpr of a new oia of national life, observations were afterward^ confitmeiTT 
It is admitted that in this trying period his Professor (Sir) PichardOwenrq.T.] ,5^ 
tnot was eonspicuouB. He remained in Italy parasite has been well knowi ever s'** 
for a long time, becoming ambassador ex- under the name Trichina spiralis Tnia?-® 
traordinary on 24 March 1876. On 12 Sept. 1886 Paget filled the post of clinical dw 
1883 he relinquished this post and, after a under Dr. Peter Mere Latham (1789-18""\ 
short period of leave, became ambassador at [q. v.], because ho was unable to afford tb 
Vienna on 1 Jan. 1884. Prom that post ho fee demanded by the surgeons of the hosnitri 
retired on 1 July 1893. He devoted much for the oliice of dresser. He was admitted a 
of the leisure which now came to him to the member of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
preparation of his father’s memoirs. These Enpland on 13 May 1836, and, after a short 
he published in 1896 under the title of‘The visit to Paris, ho settled in London and 
Paget Papers.’) supported himself by teaching and wnting 

lie died at Hatfield suddenly, at the close Ho was sub-editor of the ‘ Medieal Gazette' 
of a short visit to the Marquis of Salisbury, from 1837 to 1842, and in 1841 he was 
on 11 July 1896. lie is buried at Tarde- elected surgeon to the Finsbury dispansary 
bigg, Bromsgrovp, near the seat of his son- At St. Bartholomew's Hospital Paget was 
in-law, Lord Windsor. appointed curator of the museum in suocea- 

Paget's upright and manly character was sion to W. J. Bayntin in 1BS7, and in 1839 he 
much valued by the sovereigns with whom was chosen demonstrator of morbid anatomy 
he had to deni; his influoneo was rather in whicli position he proved himself so good 
that of tho Eng;lish gentleman than of the a teacher that on 80 May 1843 he was pro- 
astute diplomatist. lie was created C.B. on moted to be lecturer on general anatomy and 
10 Peb. and H.C.B. on 10 March 1863, a physiology. Un 10 Aug. 1843 he was elected 
privy councillor in 1876, and G.C.B. in 1883. warden of tho college for students, then 
Paget married, on 20 Oct. 1800, tho Ooun- first established at St. Bartholomew’s Hos¬ 
tess Walpiir^a Ehrungarde Helena da llolion- pital, a post he resigned in October 1851. In 
thnl, mavd of honour to tlio princess royal of 1840 ho drew up a catalogue of the nnato- 
Prussia, and left throe children—one son in mical museum of the hospital, and on 24 Feb. 
the army, another in thodiploinatie service: 1847 he was chosen an assistant surgeon 
his daughter married the fourteenth Lord after a severe contest, the opposition being 
Windsor, first earl of Plymouth. based upon tho ground that he had never 

[Foreign Oliice List, 1806 j Annual Register, served the ollioo of dresser or house-siurgeon, 
3806; Times, 13 July and 17 July 1806. | posts which had been considered hitherto 

0. A. n. essential qnali Bcations in every candidate for 
PAGET, Sin JAMES (1814-1890), sur- tho surgical stall'. Ho lectured on phvsio- 
geon, horn at Great Yarmouth on 11 Jan. logy in the medical school from 1869 to 1861, 
1814, was the eighth of the seventeen was promoted full surgeon in July 1861, held 
children of Samuel Paget and Sarah Elisa- the lectureship on surgery from 1866 to 1869, 
beth, his wife, daughter of TJiomas Tolver of rc,signed the olHco of surgeon in Moy 1871, 
Chester. Sir George Paget [q. v.] was an and was immediately appointed a consulting 
elder brother. The father was a brewer and surgeon to the hospital, 
shipowner, who served the ollioo of mayor of At the Royal College of Surgeons of Eng- 
Great Yarmouth in 1817. James was edu- land Paget was admitted one of the first 
cated at Yarmouth at a private school, and fellows, when that order was established in 
wasapprenticediul830toCharlusCosterton, 1848, and ho prepared tho descriptive cata- 
a St. Bartholomew’s man, in practice as a logue of tho pathological specimens con- 
surgeon at Yarmouth, He found time dur- tained in tho Hunterian Museum, which 
in^ his apprenticuship to write aud publish appeared at intervals between 1846 and 1849. 
iointly with one of his brothers a hook ou the lie was Arris and Gale professor of anatomy 
natural history of Great Yarmouth. Paget and surgery from 1847 to 1862, a member m 
camo to London in the autumn of 1834 to tho council from 1866 to 1889^ a vice-preei- 
onter as a student at St. Bartholomew’s dent in 1873 and 1874, chairman m the 
hospital, and in February 1836, while ho was midwifery hoard in 1874, president in 1876, 
wondng in the dissecting-room, he called reproeentative of the college at the General 
the attention of his teachers to some little MedicalOouncilfroml676tol881,Hunterian 
white specks in the muscles of ono of tho orator in 1877, the first Bradshaw lecturer 
subjects. lie borrowed a microscope, showed ' on some new and rare diseases ’ in 1882, and 
that tho specks ware cysts containing worms, the first Morton lecturer on cancer and oan- 
and read a paper on tho subject before the oerous diseases in 1887. 

Abemethian Society on 6 Feb. 1886. His As early as 1868, and while he was stQl 
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(bIt an assistant surgeon at St. Boi'tholo- 
new'sHoapital, Paget wosappointedsiugeon- 

ttaordinorjr to tLe queen. lie attended 
Oueen Alexandra, when princess of Wales, 
during a long surgical illness, and was made 
Iweon to King Edward VII, when prince 
S Wales; from 1807 to 1877 he held the 
post of serjeant-snrgeon-extraordinary, and 
^1877 hehecnme seijeant-surgeon to Queen 
Victoria on the death of Sit William Per- 
ffusion [q. V.] He was created a baronet in 
Aiiffiist lfc71. 

Paget was president of the three chief 
medical societies in London j he filled the 
chah of the Clinical Society in 1809, of the ' 
]{oyal Hedicol and Chirurgical Society in 
11)76, and of the Pathological Society of Lon¬ 
don in 1887. Ho was appointed a member 
of the senate of tlie university of London in 
IgM, and on rhe death of Sir George Jessel 
fq. V.] in 1883 Paget became vlce-ohauoollor 
S the university, a post lie retained until 
IfflS. He was chosen president of the Inter- 
patlonal Congress of Medicine at the meeting i 
held in London in 1881. lie was elected j 
F.il.S. in 1851, and among many other dii>- 
tinrtions he held the honorary degrees of 


(Oxford), 


(Cambridge), j 


P,R.0.S. (Edinburgh and Ireland), and 
JI.D. (Dublin, Bonn, and Wurzburg). 

Sb James Paget died at his house, 5 Park 
Square WestjHegent’s Park, on SO Dec. 1809, 
and was buried at Pincliley cemetery, after a 
foaeral service in Westminster Abbey. An 
ezeeUent likeness of Paget is in the great hall 
at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. It is a three- 
quarter-length in oils by (Sir) J. E. Millais, 
li.A., painted by subscription in 167S. A 
bust, by Sir J, Edgar Boebm, bart., B.A., 
stands in the Boj^al College of Surgeons of 
England; there is a replica in the museum 
of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, dated 1887. 

He married, in 1844, Lydia, daughter of 
the Bey. Henry North, domestic chaplfun to 
the Duke of Kent, and by her had four sons 
and two daughters, the second son Francis 
becoming successively dean of Christ Church, 
Oxford, and bidiop of Oxford, and the thud 
son Henry Luke was made snfirogan bishop 
of Ipswich in 1906. Lady Paget died in 
1896. 

Paget was a surgeon who advanced his 
art by showing how pathology might be ap¬ 
plied successfully to elucidate clinical pro- 
Uems, when os yet there was no science of 
bacteriology. He nay therefore be fairly 
considered as one of the links connecting 
Hunterian surgery with the developments 
which have taken place during the last 
quarter of a century, owing to a recognition 
of the part played by micro-organisms in the 


P roduction of disease. The position which 
'aget occupied as a teacher in a large medi¬ 
cal school, his persuasive eloquence, end the 
classical Engli^ of his writings, gave bin 
great authority among his contemporaries, 
and enabled him to exercise a much wider 
influence than would Lave been expected 
from his modest demeanour and somewhat 
retiring disposition. He yras facile princept 
os a teacher, not by reason of his originality, 
but because be was able to grasp the 
principle and clothe it briefly and clearly in 
exquisite language. Sciupulously honest and 
fair-minded he acquired one of the chiei 
siugical practices in London. Dm'ing the 
busiest period of his life he was inrariahlr 

E unctual, and was never outwardly in ii 
urry. lie had strong religious convictions, 
which appear in many passages of his writ¬ 
ing, and he was always careful in the re¬ 
ligious observances of the chm'ch of Eng¬ 
land. 

Paget's works are: 1. ‘A Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Pathological Specimens 
contained in the Museum of the Iloyal Col¬ 
lege of Surgeons of England,’ 4to (vol. i. 1846, 
vol. ii. 1847, vol, iii. 1848, vols. iv. and v. 
1810). A second edition of the ‘ Catalogue ’ 
was published between 1883 end 1886, edited 
by Sir James Paget, with the assistance of 
J. P, Goodhart, M.D., and A. H. G. Doran, 
F.B,C.S. 3. *A Descriptive Catalogue of 
the Anatomical Museum of St. Bartholo¬ 
mew’s Hospital;’ new edit, vol, i, 1847, 
vol. i). 1863. These two catalogues laid the 
fonndationof Paget’sreputation. They mode 
him a pathologist, trained him to be an ac¬ 
curate observer, and taught him to write 
terse English. 8. 'Lectures on Surgical 
Pathology,’ London, 1868,2 vols. 8vo; re¬ 
vised and edited by (Sir) William Turner, 
London, 1868, 8vo; Srd edit. 1870; 4th 
edit. 1876. These volumes contain, with 
omissions and additions, the six courses of 
lectures (1847-63) delivered at the Hoyal 
CoUege or Surgeons of England under the 
Arris and Gals bequests. They were the 
direct outcome of Paget’s work in the Hun¬ 
terian museum, and their publication gave a 
great impulse to the study of pathology, 
which had been flogging for soxne time be- 
foro their appearance. 4, ‘Clinical Lectures 
and Essays,’ ed. Howard Marsh, London, 
1875, 8vo; translated into French, Paris, 
1877, 8vo. 6, 'Studies of Old Case Books,’ 
London, 1891, 8vo. Paget olso communi¬ 
cated many papers to the various medical 
societies and journals. He wrote the_ lives 
of eminent surgeons and physicians in the 
biographical divieion of Knight’s ‘Pennv 
Cyclopedia’(London, 1833-44); he assisted 
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Dr. "William Sonliouse Kirlies [q. v. Supi 
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in the first edition of the ‘ Handboo 
Physiology ’ (.London, 184S, 8vo ; loth edit. 
1890) j and he ■wrote an interesting intro¬ 
duction to South’s ‘ Memorials of tho Graft 
of Surgery in England ’ (Loudon, 1886). 

[Personal kno'wlcclgo; Times, 1 Jan. 1900, p. 
4; BritishModical Journiil, 1900, i. 49 ; Lancet, 
1900, i. 62; St. Bartholomew's Hospital loiinml, 
1900, Til. 60; additional information kindly 
ciren by ,Stephen Pagot, esq., P.B.C.S. Eng.) 

D’A. P. 

PAGET, JOHN (1811-1898), police 
magistrate and author, ivas the second son 
of Thomas Pagot of I-Iumberstone, Leioester- 
shire, whore he was born on 14 May 1811. 
Ills father was a banker in Leicester, and 
head of the Huguenot family descended 
from "S^alerian Paget who Had to England 
after the massacre of St. llartholomew 
(Smilhs, The Iliiyuenota, p. C17). The boy 
was entirely ednentod at home. For some 
years ho was assistant in his father’s bank, 
lie entered tho Middle 'I’emple on 16 Get. 
1836, and was called to the bar on 2 Nov. 
1838. In 1843 he published the‘Income 
'Pax Act,’ with an introdnotion; and in 
1864 a ‘Report of Hr. EadoliU'e’s Judg¬ 
ment in the Oonsistorial Court of Dublin,’ 
with ‘ observations on tho practice of the 
ecclesiastical courts.’ From 1860 till 1866 
he was secrelarr first to Lord Chancellor 
Truro and secondly to Lord Chancellor Cran- 
worth, and in 1804 ho was appointed a 
magistrate at the Thames police court; he 
was transferred from it to tho Hammersmith 
and Wandsworth courts, and on their separa¬ 
tion he presided over the court at West 
Loudon till his resignation in 1880. 

Paget devoted his leisure to liloraiy pur¬ 
suits. He was a contributor to ‘Hlaok- 
wood’s Magazine’ between 1800 and 1888. 
His papers ndvorsely criticising Rlacaulay’s 
views of Marlborough, ihemassacroof Glen¬ 
coe, tho highlands of Scotland, Claverhouso, 
and William Penn were reprinted in 1861 
with tho t itle of ‘ The Now Examen.’ Other 
articles, entitled ‘ "Vindication,’ and dealing 
with Nelson, Lady Hamilton, the Wigtown 
martyrs, and Lord Byron; ‘Judicial Puzzles,’ 
dealiim with Elizabeth Canning, the Cam^ 
den Wonder, tho Annesley case, Eliza Pen¬ 
ning, and Spencer Cowper’s case; and 
' Essays on Art,’ dealing with tho elements 
of drawing, Rubens and llnskin, George 
Oruikshaiilc and John Leech, were included 
in a volume and called ‘Paradoxes and 
Puzzles! Historical, Judicial, and Literary,’ 
which appeared in 1874. 

Paget was also a skilM draughtsman, and 
his illustrations to ‘ Bits and Boaring-reius ’ 


n8/6), by Edward Fordham Flower 
largely he ped to make the reader unffil’ 
the cruelty caused to horses by the Si 

ofharneasingagamstwhichFlowerpXS 

In early days Paget was an aidem wk- 
and enrolled himself among those wW^’ 
prepared to fight for the efom Bm. 


joined the Eelorm Club when it was&un£ 
m 1836, and was a member of the libraw 
connnittee there for twenty-four years, S 
chairman of it from 1861 to 18G5 
1 March 1839 he married Elizabeth, danSi. 
ter of "W’lllmm Eathbone of Qreenbalk 
Liverpool, lie died on 28 May 1598 
28 Boltons, London, leaving a widow and 
two daughters. 

[Private infornintion; Foster’s Men at the Bm 
p. 649; Paget’s Works in Brit. Mus. Lilir ] ' 

IPALGEAVE, FEA.NCIS TDllXEE 
(1824-1897), poet and critic, eldest son of 
Sir hrnnoia Palgrave [q. T.],.tlie historian 
and antiquary, was horn nt Great Yen 
mouth, ill the house of his maternal grimd- 
falhor, Dawson Turncr[q. vHabanJteroftbat 
town, on 28 Sept. 1824. His childhood wa» 
spent partly there, hut chiefly in hisfatber'i 
aubiirban residence at Hampstead. He grew 
up, in both houses, amid an atmosphere of 
high artistic culture and strenuous thought 
Ho was familiar from infancy with col- 
loctioiiB of books, pictures, and engravings, 
and when he first visited Italy with bis 
parents at the nge of fourteen, was already 
oapablo of appreciating, and being pro- 
foimdly iniliioiiced by, what he saw there 
both in art and nature. This gravity end 
sciisibility beyond his years was further rein¬ 
forced by the fervid auglo-catholicism of 
his family, llis earlier education was at 
homo; he was afterwards (1888-43) a dav 
boy at Charterhouse, from which in 1842 
he gained a scholarship at Balliol College, 
Oxford, and went into residence there m 
1843. There he joined the hrilliont circle 
which included Arnold, Clough, Doyle, 
Sellar, and Shairp, and Avhich has been 
commemorated by the last-named of these ia 
the posthumous volume of poems entitled 
‘ Glen Hesseray,’ prefaced and edited bv 
Palgrave liimeclf forty years later. He took 
a first class in classics in 1847, having 
already, some monthaprevioualy, been sleeted 
a fellow of Exeter College; ho did not gra¬ 
duate until 1866, when he took both his B.A. 
and M.A. 

Early in 1840 Palgrave had been engaged 
for some months as assistant private secre¬ 
tary to "\V. E, Gladstone, then seoretaiy of 
state for war and the ooloiiies. Soon after 
completing his probationary year at Esutei 



Palgrave i«s Palgrave 

j he retarnecl to the public seirice by accept- Palgrave himself. But it remaius one of 

’ jj,ff an, appointment under the education de- those rare instances in nrhich critical ■work 

tj^meat, in -which the rest of his active life has a substantive imaginative value, and 

^as spent. From 1850 to 1835 he was vice- entitles its author to rank among creative 

principal, under Dr. Temple, the present artists. 

irchbishop of Canterbury, ot Knellerllall, a In 1863 Palgrave 'was employed in the 
government training college for elementary revision of the official catalogue of the fins 

teachers at Twickenham. Tennyson was art department of the exhibition of that 

then living in the neighbourhood, and the year, and the compilation of a descriptive 

scquuiutance begun in 1849 between the handbook to the art collections there, and 

two grew into a warm and lasting friend- also wrote a memoir of Clough, who had 
ship. In 1865 Palgrave returned to Lon- died the autumn before. In 1866 he pub- 
don on the discontinuance of the training lished a volume of ‘ Bssaye on Art,’ and a 
college, and served in Whitehall, first as critical biography of Scott prefixed to a col- 
esanuner and afterwards as assistant secre- lected edition of his poems. Among other 
tsrr of the education department, till his productions of this period were an edition 
retirement in 1884. In 1864 he had pub- of ‘Shakespeare’s Poems’ (1865), a volume 
lished‘Idyls and Songs,’a small volume of of Hymns (1867), another of ‘Stories for 
poems which has not achieved permanence. Children’ (1668), and one of' Lyrical Poems ’ 
He was for several years art critic to the (1871). ‘ The Children’s Treasury of Eng- 
' Saturday Beview,’ and contributed a large lish Song,’ a companion volume for children 
number of reviews and critical essays deal- to the ‘ Colden Treasu^,’ and the result, like 
mg with art and literature to the ‘ Quarterly it, of many years of thought and selection. 
Review’ and other periodicals. appeared in 1876. The other anthologies 

Mucffi of the inner history and not a little m^e byhimmaybementionedheietogether; 
also of the outward incident of his life up ‘Chrysomela,’ a volume of selections from 
to this time is recorded in the remarkable Hetrick (1877), ‘ Tennyson’s Select L-yrics’ 
volume published by Mm pseudonymously (2886), and the ‘ Treasury of Sacred Song ’ 
in 1858, under the title of ‘The Passionate U8B9). A second series of the ' Holden 
Pilgrim,’ the JDiahtmff und Wahrheit of a Treasury,’ the response to many appeals for 
highlycultured and delicately sensitive mind, inclusion of later poets, was publidied only 
The work is now little known, but is notable in the year before his death. In it the se- 
for the mingled breadth and subtlety of its lection made failed to give general satis- 
pr^chology, and is only marred by a slight faction; and indeed the judgments in poetry 
overloading of quotation. This was, how- of a man of seventy are likely to have lost 
ever (and we same may he said of much of much and gained little in the years of de- 
bis later writing), no ostentation of learning, clining life. B;y that time too the-nmylip 
but the natural overflow of unusual know- had opened thirty-five years before was 
ledge and a power of critical appreciation throngedwithfollowers,andthe newvolume 
which was ip excess of his own creative took a place only as one among the cio-wd. 
faculty. Here, as so often elsewhere, the Two more volumes of original poems, the 
imaginative precocity fostered in him by hie ‘ViBion8ofEnglend’(1881)and ‘ Amenopliis’ 
early surroundings had to ha paid for by a (1893), complete the list of his own contri- 
cortoin lack of sustained force in hie mature hutions to English poetry, 
work. In 1884 Palgrave resigned Ms assistant 

Daring annual holidays spent with Tenny- secretaryship in the education deportment, 
son in England or abroatb the scheme and Theremainderofhielifewaedlvideaberweaa 
contents of the‘Golden Treasury'were now London and the country house at Lyme 
being evolved. It wos published in 1801, Regis which he_ had bought in 1872, with 
and obtained an immediate and decisive sue- almost annual visits to Italy. In 1878 ha 
cess which has continued for over forty years, had been made an honorary LL.D. of Edin- 
The enterprise was one often attempted barghVniversity,andinlw3 he was elected 
before; and often renewed since; but it at to the professorship of poetry at Oxford, 
once blotted out all its predecessors, and vacated by the death ot John Oampbeu 
retains^ its primacy among the large and Shairp j]q. v.] He bad already deolined to 
yearl}j increasing ranks of similar or cognate be put in nomination for that chair in 1867 
volun)es towards which it has given the first as Arnold’s successor, and had actually been 
stimulus. In itself it is, like all anthologies, a candidate in 1877, but had withdrawn 
open to criticism both for its inclusions and then in Shaiip’e favour. He held the chaii 
its omissions. In later editions some of for two quinquennial terms (1886-96). It 
these criticisms were admitted and met by is singular that during nearly forty years its 
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successive occupants from Arnold to Pal- 
grave were all contemporaries, and all mem- 
tos of the same group of Balliol scholars. 

A volume of his Oxford lectures, ‘ Lnnd- 
BCape in Poetry’ (1897), collected and re¬ 
vised by him niter he vacated the chair, was 
Palgrnve’s last published work. Ilis health 
had been for some years failing, and he died 
after a brief illness on 24 Oct. 1897. lie 
had married, in December 1862, Cecil, daugh¬ 
ter of J. Milnes Gaskell, M.P., who prede¬ 
ceased him on 27 March 1690, and left sur¬ 
viving him a son and four daughters. 

PnJgrave was one of those men whose 
distinction and influence consist less in crea¬ 
tive power than in that appreciation of the 
best things which is the highest kind of 
criticism, and in the luihit ot living, in all 
matters of both art and life, at the highest 
standard. This c^ualityj whicJi is what is 
meant by the classical spirit, ho possessed to 
a degree always rare, and perhaps more rare 
than ever in the present ago. Beyond this, 
but not unconiicclod with it, wero qualities 
which only survive in the memory of his 
friends—childlike transparency of character, 
affect]onatcncss, and quick human sympathy. 

(■Pranois Turner Palgravo, by fl-. P. Palgravo, 
1809 (a Memoir by his daughter); Boaso’s 
llcg. Cull, hxoii. (Oxford Hist. 8ao.); personal 
knowledge,] J. W. M. 

PALMER, ARTHUR (1841-1897), 
classical scholar ond critic, born at Gwelph, 
Ontario, Canada, on 14 idopt. 1811, was the 
sixth child of the Veu. Arthur Palmer, 
archdeacon of Toronto, by hi.s first wife, 
Hester Madeline Crawford. He was edu¬ 
cated, first by his father, then at the gram¬ 
mar school, Gwolph, under the Rev. Edward 
Stewart. After about four years at tho 
grammar school, he left it in 18u6. In 1857 
he went to Cheltenham, where he remainod 
less tlian a year, having had, as ho used to 
say, Must a sweet taste of 'English public 
school life.’ The principal at the time 
was William Dobson. lie onlorcd Trinity 
College, Dublin, in 1869, obtained a uni¬ 
versity scholarship in 1861, and in 1863 ho 
graduated with senior modcralorship and 
gold medal in classics, as well as a junior 
moderatorship and silver modal in experi¬ 
mental and natural science. In 1867 ho was 
elected a fellow, and in 1880 succeeded Pro- 
lessor Tyrrell in the chair of Latin. In 1888 
he Bucceedod Judge 'Webb as public orator. 
He was M.A. (1867) and Litt.D. of his own 
university, and honorary LL.D. of Glasgow 
(1890) and JD.O.L. of Oxford (1894). From 
1867 to 1880 ho was a collog;o tutor, and as 
such exercised a marked mflucnco of the 
best kind on a large number of pupils, all 


tributionstoelassioolsoholarshipwermB^?; 

emendations of the Latin and^Gr^ tS 
an art in which he may he fairly asid to 
occupy a foremost place among modem 
lors. lie was most successful in hia enC 
rcctions of the text of Plautus, CaWl™ 
Propertius, Horace, and Ovid, md he W 
made many convincing conjectures in ith. 
lophnnes, while he aided largely in consd 
Uiting the text of the editio pHneem nf 
Bacchylides (1897), and made many eicel 
lent suggestions in the &st edition of He- 
Tondas (1891). Specimens ot some of hh 
cleverest and most convincing emendations 
will bo found in an obituary notice in ‘ He> 
mathena,’ No. xxiv. 1898. 

Palmer had special qualiflcations for the 
omondation of poetry. His memory was 
stored with ell that is finest in poetry 
ancient and modern, his taste end efu were 
Iierfecl, and his feeling for style singularlv 
lino and just. Ilia versions m ‘ Kottabos' 
and ‘ Dublin Translations,’ few but choice 
exhibit, his skill in reproducing the idioin 
and spirit of Latin poetry. 

In youth his personal appearance was very 
atlrootive. He was a fair cricketer, and for 
some seasons he successfully captained a 
team of old university cricketers who as¬ 
sumed the name of Stoics. He was a good 
rnckot-playor and golfer. As a conversa¬ 
tionalist ho was dolightful, and he greatly 
enjoyed society until failing health forced 
him largely to forego it. Hie health till 
middle age was excellent, but during the 
last ten years of his life he Buft'ered much 
from disease of the bladder, and died of a 
cancerous growth in the region of that organ 
on 14 Dec, 1897. 

On 4 Oct. 1879 he married Miss Frances 
Greeivo of Clovedon. By her he had two 
sons: Arthur, born on 13 May 1881, and 
Ut her, born on 20 April 1892. 

His published works ore \ 1. ' Heroides’ 
of Ovid, 1874; new edit, (revised and en¬ 
larged, with the transl. of Plonudes), 1898, 
Clarendon Press Ser. 2. ‘ Elegies’ of Pro¬ 
pertius, 1880. 3. * Satires’ of Horace, Lon¬ 

don, 1883,8vo J 6tli edit, 1893, 4. ‘ Aimihi- 
triio’ of Plautus, 1888. 5. * Records of the 
Tercentenary Festival of the Dublin Uni¬ 
versity,’ 189’2, 6, ‘ Catullus’ inMaomilWs 
Farnassus Series, 1896. Palmer also contri¬ 
buted articles, chiefly critical, to ‘ Ilerma- 
tliena,’ the ‘Journal of Philology,’ ‘ Classical 
Review,’ and other periodicals. 

[Porsonal knowledge; private information.] 

B. "y. Tfr 
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I pitTiMEB. Sib AKTHUR HUNTER 
/igj9_lS98), colonial politician, born at 
Lmatrb on 28 Dec. 1819, was the elder son of 
netttenaat Arthur Palmer, R.N. (d. 30 April 
I836)i by his second wife Emily (1791-1826), 
Jaaghter of Robert Hunter of Dublin and 
Boirupatrick. He was educated at Youghal 
jmmmar school, emigrated to Now South 
Wales in 1838, and for twenty-three years 
ffas associated with Heniy Dangar’a stations, 
of which he ultimately became general 
manager. In 1866 Palmer was returned to 
the legislative assembly of Queensland for 
Port Curtis, and in August 1867 became 
colonial secretary and secretary for public 
1 works in the government of Sir ^bert 
Bamsey Mackenzie. In September he took 
the additional portfolio of secretary for 
lands, and in November 1808 he retired with 
his colleagues. In May 1870 he formed an 
administration in which he was premier and 
colonial secretary, and in 1873 he also acted 
as secretary for lands. In 1874 his govern¬ 
ment resigned oiiice, and Palmer himself, 
leaving Port Ourtis, was elected for Bris- 
hane. In the first administration of Sir 
Thomas Mellwraith [q. v. Suppl.] he was 
colonial secretary and secretary for public 
iastruotion from January 1879 to December 
1881, when ha was appointed president of 
the le^slative council. In the same year he 
was created K.C.M.Q-. He administered the 
government of Queensland on several occa¬ 
sions during a vacancy in the governorship. 
He was honorary colonel of the Queensland 
defence force, a trustee of the Queensland 
Museum, and a director of the Queensland 
National Bank, ile died at Brisbane on 
so Match 1898. On 8 June 1866 he mar- 
tied Cecilia Jessie (d. 31 Aug. 1886), daugh- 
tet of Archibald Mosman of Armidale, New 
South Wales. By her he had three sons 
and two daughters. 

[Sydney Morning Herald, 21 M.iich 1898; 
Mennell’e Diet, of Australasian Siogr. 1892; 
Butko’s Colonial Gentry, 1891, i. 47-8.1 
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PALMER, GEORGE (1818-1897), bis¬ 
cuit manufacturer, horn on 18 Jan. 1818 on 
Upton farm in Long Sutton, Somerset, 
wWh had long been the property of his 
yeomen ancestors, was the son of 'William 
Palmer (d. 18261 and his wife Marv (d. 
1880), daughter or William Isaac, both being 
members of the Society of Friends. The 
boy was educated for a time in the school at 
Sidcot, near Weston-snper-Mare, which be¬ 
longed to that religious body, and about 1832 
was apprenticed to a relative at Taunton to 
team the business of a miller and confec¬ 
tioner. 


At midsummer 1841 Palmer entered into 
partnership at Reading with Thomas Hunt- 
Iot, and established the biscuit business of 
Huntley & Palmer, near the upper part of 
London Street. Not long afterwords they 
purchased some property in King’s Road, 
Heading, and applied steam-machinery to 
the manufacture of their hiscuite. The re¬ 
sult was a marvellous success, and the pro¬ 
fits grew to large proportions. Iluntley 
died in 1857, when the concern became the 
sole property of Palmer and his two brothers, 
Samuel and William Isaac Palmer. This 
vast establishment, the largest of its kind in 
existence, has been for many years of world¬ 
wide fame. It covers many acres in the 
Eong’s Road, and more than 6,000 persons 
are employed in it. 

Palmer took much interest in the British 
schools established at Reading by Joseph 
Lancaster, and was a member of the first 
school-board in the town. From December 
1850 he was a member of tbe town council; 
be became alderman in 1859, and remained so 
until his retiremsnt in 1683. lu 1867 he was 
elected mayor of Reading. At a hy-eleotion 
in May 1878 ha was returned to parliament 
in the liberal interest for the boro ugli of Read¬ 
ing, and sat for it until 1885, when he retired 
from the representation on the constituency 
losing one of its members. lie than contested 
the south or Newbury division of Berkshire, 
but was defeated after a close contest. 

Palmer married, at the Friends’ meeting¬ 
house, Basingstoke, on 17 Jan. 1860, Eliza¬ 
beth Sarah, daughter of Robert Meteyard of 
that town. She died at Reading, SO March 
1804, and her husband never recovered from 
the shock of her death. lie died at his 
house, The Acacias, Reading, on 19 Aug. 
1807, and was buried on 23 Aug. in the 
same pave with her in the Frienib' buriol- 
around. Church Street, Reading. He left 
four sons and three daughters. His eldest 
son, George William Palmer, was M.P. for 
Reading from 1808 to 1904, and became a 
privy counoUlor in 1006. 

Palmer was a munificent benefactor to bis 
adopted town, and to aU its charitable insti¬ 
tutions. He and his brother Samuel gave a 
site for an art gallery at the corner of Valpy 
Street, Reading, as a memorial of them 
brother, William Isaac. He presented to 
the town two recreation-grounds, the first 
being port of the ground known as the 
'King’s Meadow,’ and the other being the 
‘Palmer Pork,' commising forty-nine acres 
at the east end of leading. On tbs day of 
tbe opening of the Palmer Park, on 4 Not. 
1891, be was made tbe first honorary free¬ 
man of the borough, and an inartistic statue 
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of him, erected by public subscription in re¬ 
cognition of his services and gilts, was un¬ 
veiled at the east end of Broad Street, 
Reading. 

[Reading Observer, 21 and 28 Ang. 1897; 
private intormation.] W. P. C. 

PARKES, Sib HENRY (ISTS-lSflO), 
Australian statesman, was born on 27 May 
1815 on Lord Leigh’s Stonoleigli estate, 
Warwicltshire, where his father, Tliomas 
Parkes, was a small tenant fanner. Parkes 
received his early education at village 
Bchools in the neighbourhood. Owing to 
the misfortunes of his parents ha was com¬ 
pelled to earn his own living ns a child of 
eight. Yot by assiduous self-culture in after 
years Parkes became one of the moat widely 
road of Australian public men, and a devoted 
lover of English literature. In very early 
manhood Parkes migrated from Stoueleigh 
to Birmingham, wJiero lie was apprenticed, 
and ihecame an ivory turner. On 11 .Inly 
1836 he married, at the parish church, Edg- 
Imstnn, Olarinda, daughter of Robert Vnriioy 
of Birmingham. The father of the bride, 
a well-to-do man, promptly disowned her. 

‘ They married without any provision for 
their wedded life except the work they could 
obttiiu from day to day, and went back from 
Edgbastou to live in the little room at Bir¬ 
mingham where she had lodged when alone’ 
{An Emigrant's Home Letters, p. 10). 

After losing two children and passing 
through many hardships, Parkes and his 
wife went to London preparatory to emi¬ 
grating to Australia. They reiuainod in 
the metropolis, suffering much privation, 
from November 18.38 to March 1830, when 
they sailed as ‘ bounty emigrants ' to Rydncy, 
arriving on 20 July 1839. The young wife 
gave birth to a child a few days heforo land¬ 
ing, and they reached Sydney without a 
friend to greet them or a letter of inti’oduc- 
tion to ‘unlock a door.’ 

Parkes’s first experiences in Australia wore 
disappointing. ‘ Eor fully twelve raontha I 
could not muster sufilcient fortilndo to wiilo 
to my friends in England of the prospect 
before us. Finding nothing better, I ac¬ 
cepted service ns a farm labourer at 307. a 
year, and a ration and a half, largely made 
up of rice. Under this engagement I worked 
for six months on the Regentsville estate of 
Sir John Jamison, about thirty-six miles 
from Sydney, assisting to wash sheop in the 
Nepean, joining the reapers in the wheat 
field, and performing other manual labour 
on the property ’ (Lnfty Fears of Australian 
History, 5 . 4). 

Eeturmng to Sydney, Parkes found 


various humble employmeutsThT^r 
an ironmonger’s store, and then in VnlS 
foundry, and was for awhile a 
in the customs. At last he fell back ™ 
own trade and opened a shop as an S 
and bone t urner, sodding the sale of toy 
fancy goods. In this historic shop inH,,nf“ 
Street began Parkes’s career as a p,^fc 
man. Hero ho was wont to write aiKl 
verses for the ‘Atln«,’ edited hv HnV, 

Lowe (afterwards Viscount SherbrookelFo r' 
and, reverting to an earlier sympathy tiiti 
chartism m England, became known as a 
powerful w'orbng-class agitator. From Hun- 
ter Sl root he issued a manifesto in favour of 
Lowes candidature for Sydney, which re- 
suited in hU election in 1848 (Life ani 
Letters of Lord Sherbrooke). 

The gi-eat qiiestion then agitating the 
Australian public was the transportation of 
criminals. On 8 Juno 1848 the conviotdiip 
Ilasheniy entered Port Jackson, when a 
monster demonstration to oppose the land¬ 
ing of the criminals took place, at which 
Lowe was the principal speaker. On thU 
occasion, speaking from the standpoint of a 
working-clahs colonist, Henry Parites made 
his first public oration to an audience of 
some eight thousand enthusiabtic c.iUMn s 
Tlencofortli he was recognised ns a leader of 
the anti-transportation movement which 
finally triumphed against the forces of Eng¬ 
lish and colonial officialism. 

In 1840 Parkes founded the ‘Empire’ 
newspaper as the organ of liberalism in New 
South Wales. The first number appeared 
on 28 Dec. 1860, and Parkes was editor and 
chief iiToprietor of the journal throughout 
its stormy career imtil its death in 18.57. 
Ills account of his journalistic straggles 
(Fifty Fears of Australian History, chap, iv.) 
is perhaps tho most intorcsting passage in 
prose from his pen. The truth is that Parkes 
lacked not only money, but prudence, expe¬ 
rience, and foresight, so that his ambitious 
enterprise, dospile his own great abilities and 
untiring onorgy, was foredoomed to financial 
failure. 

During this troubled period Parkes was 
roturneclto tho legislative council by a two 
to one majority for Sydney. Referring to 
his labours on tho ' Empire, and his activity 
in tho legislative council, he himself cbarac- 
tcristically remarks: ‘ I at once entered into 
tho work with an astonishing amount of 
seal. Sitting up all night was a recreation 
to me. I did not know what wearineM 
could mean, 1 would leave the coimcil 
when it adjourned and go to the“Empire” 
office, where T would remain until daylight. 
Day and night I was at work. Very often 



f ^5 thirty-six and forty-ei^lit hours with- with Sir John Robertson. It was mainly 
ont going to bed._ I halieve in thosa days I owing to the enormous influence of Parkes 
joalfl have gone into the fire at this time that New South Wales, unlike 

Xs blithely as the golden-girdled bee the other AuettAlian colonies, adhered to 
Sucks in the poppy’s sleepy flower free trade. In 1876 the Parkea ministry 

, resigned over the subject of the release of 

for the sake of my convictions {Fifty i ears Qardiner, a notorious bushranger; but in 
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1878 he was again prime minister And colo- 


Parkes threw him«elf with unbounded nial secretary. In the previous year he had 
energy into the great struggle for the esta- been created K:.O.ir.G. 
blishment of resTOnsible government in Now Parkes revisited England in 1882 while 

South Wales. It was on this question that still holding office as prime ministBi', and 
jie found himself in the fleroest conflict was received with much distinction in Lon- 
Tfith the actual founder of that system, don. But on his return, to Sydney his 


William Charles Wentworth [[q. v,], whose government was defeated, and he himself 
aim was to copy os far as possible the Eng- was rejected at the polls for East Sydney, 
liik system with an upper house of colonial Thereupon he again revisited England and 
peers, while Parkes insisted on a democracy spent much time in congenial political and 
pu» and simple. In this struggle it was literary society, including that of Lord 
inevitable that Parkes should^eonquer. _ Tennyson, who formed a high regard for 
On the establishment in 1858 of responsi- him. Parkes himself published two or three 
We government, Parkes was elected for East slender volumes of varse, in which, among 
Sydney (1858-61). DuriM this period he miicli that is crude and unfinished os to 
was an active supporter or (Sir) John Ro- mere technique, there are occasional evi- 
bertson [q.v. j as a laud reformer, and became denoes of poetic ability and fervour. 

OB most questions the recognised leader of In January 1887 he once more become 
fha democratic party. In 1861 Parkes and the dominant power in New South Wales, 
William Bede Dailey [q. v. Suppl.] came to forming his fourth administration and briag- 


the north of England and the midlands, and parted. He wos created G.C.1I.G. in 1888, 
made the pCTSonal accmointonce of Carlyle, and very fittingly, as the statesman who had 
Cobden, Bright, and 'Thoinaa Hughes, He kept the banner of free trade floating in his 
sent a number of interesting letters to the own colony, lie was awarded the gold medal 
•Sydney Morning Herald,’which were sub- of the Cobden Club, In January 1889 he 
sequently published in London under the retired from the administration of New 
title ‘Australian Views of England’ (1860). South Wales in favour of Mr. (afterwards 
These letters display keen political insight, Sir) George Dihbs, who held office for only 
end present a number of faithful portraits a couple of months, when Parkes became for 
of the leading English public men of the the fifth and last time prime minister. It 
day (see ‘ Sir Henry Parkes in England ’ in was during this period that the question ot 
A. Patchbtt Mabtut’s Australia and the Australian federation first assumed a prac- 
Pffip/re, 1889), _ tical shape. Although Parkes displayed con- 


A. Patchbtt Mabtib’s Australia and the Australian federation first aesumed a prac- 
Pffip/re, 1889), _ tical shape. Although Parkes displayed con- 

Returning to Sydney in 1868 Parkes soon siderable antagonism to Service’s scheme oi 
le-entered parliament, and, in January 1866, a federal council, he was nevertheless recog- 
accepted onice for the first time as colonial nised throughout Australia as the ffiremost 
secretary in Martin’s ministry [see Mabtin, advocate of the wider scheme of federation 
Sir Jaiids], During his term of office ho [see SrovTCE, James, Suppl.] In February 
poseed the Public Schools Act in the teeth 1690 Parkes attended the intercolonial con- 
of fierce clerical opposition, especially from ference in Melbourne, while he presided over 
the influential Homan catholic body. On the Sydney convention of 1891, which prac- 
12 March 1868 a murderous attack on tke tically laid the foundations of the Australian 
Duke of Edinhu^h was made by on alleged commonwealth. Patkes’s attitude towards 
fenion named O’Farrell in Sydney Harbour; both Australian and imperial federation is 
Parkes, from his official position, was mainly eloquently eet forth in the volume of his 
remonsihlefor the execution of the criminal, speecWon ‘TheFederalGovammentofAue- 
and for the passage of the Treason Felony tralasia,' published in 1890, and dedicated to 
Act (1868), Hesigning office in 1868, Parkes Lord Cwington. It was in his Melhourne 
was in 1871 elected mr Miudgee, and in the oration that Parkes summed up the matter 
next year became prime minister of New in a single famous phrase—‘the crimson 
South Wales, having formed a coalition thread of kinship.’ When the common- 
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wealtli was inaugurated (January 1901),the 
inyaluable life-work of Sir Henry Parkes 
was specially marked at the state banquet 
in Sydney by the entire company rising and 
drinldng to Ha honoured memory in solemn 
silence. 

In 1895, at the time of his second wife’s 
death, Parkes opposed Mr. G. H. Pcid, who 
had succeeded him as the free-trade leader, 
but was defeated for the Ping division of 
Sydney. This was the end of his political 
career. Towards the close of his life, and 
partly as the result of a severe accident, 
Parkes suilered groat pain; while despite, or 
perhaps in consequence of, his long life of 
devotion to the public interest, he was left 
in most straitened circumstances. Ho died 
on 27 April 1896. Of all contemporary 
public men, except perhaps Qladsloiie, Sir 
Henry Parkes was the most frequently photo¬ 
graphed and caricatured. A fine marble 
bust was executed of him by his friend Tho¬ 
mas Woolner, li.A., as well as many por¬ 
traits by local artists. 

Parkes was thrico married. Aftor the death 
in 1888 of his first wife, ho morried succes¬ 
sively Mrs. Dixon in 1889 (who died in 
1895), and almost on his deatlibed ho mar¬ 
ried his servant. His eldest son, Mr. Var¬ 
ney Parkes, became a well-known public 
man in the colony. 

Outside politics, which was the business 
of Farkes's life, his restless enerfrlcs wore 
much engrossed with literary sutgects, and 
his most cherished friendships wore among 
men of letters. In Australia, almost alone 
among prominent public men, ho generously 
befriended strugpling authors; while the list 
of his own published works is hy no means 
unii^ortant or scanty." 

lie published: i, ‘Stolon Moments,’ 
1842. 2. ‘ Murmurs of tho Stroarah't' (vo¬ 
lumes of early pooms). 3. ‘ Australian Views 
of England,’ London, 1800, 8vo (a selection 
of letters by Parkes writton to tho ‘Syd¬ 
ney Morning Herald’ in 1861 and 1862). 
4. ' Speeches of Henry Parkes, colhiolod and 
edited by David lllair,’ Melbourne, 1876, 
8vo. 6. ‘ The Deauteous Terrorist and other 
Poems. By a Wanderer,’ Melbounio, 1886, 
8vOj 6. ‘jFragmontary Thoughte’ (poems 
dedicated to AllVod, Lord Tennyson), Syd¬ 
ney, 1889, 8vo. 7. ‘Federal Government 
of Australia; ’ speeches delivered 1889-00, 
Sydney, 1800, 8vo. 8. ‘ Fifty Years in the 
milking of Australian History’ (I’arkcs’s 
autobiography),London,1892,8vo. 9. ‘Son¬ 
nets and other Verse ’ (dedicated to Ilallam, 
Lord Tennyson), London, 1895,8vo. 10. ‘An 
Emimnt’s Homo Letters,' English edit. 
London, 1897, 8vo. 


[Farkes’s published works; LwTlir'. 
Sir Henry Parkei, 1807; Dilke's‘TVo.i 
Greater Kritain; Patehett Marfin^Sfr ‘J 
letters of Lord Sherbrooke, andAusi^* 
tho Empiro; Gilbert Parker's Eotnd tee'C* 
pass m Austroha; Froude’s Oceans 

Mrannll’s Diet.'of Australasian Bion ’ 
Australian Diet, of Dates; MelboSneS’ 
Atlas; Empiro ; and Sydney Motuine 
personal knowledge.] ^ P 

PAHR, HARRIET (1828-1900), no. 
vehst, who wrote under the pseudon™ 
Holme Lim, was born at York on 81 T.n 

1828. Herfether,\yilliamPan,wteata- 

Tcllfir in BillcS) 6Q.tinS| Q.n.d coloured 
and hor mother was Mary Grandege of 
Halifax, Yorkshire. Miss Parr was eduW 
at York, and early in life devoted herself to 
literature as a profession. In 1864 she pub- 
lishcd, under the pseudonym Hnlma ^ 
her first novel, ‘Slaiid Talbot.’ It did not 
attract much attention, but she sont her 
becond novel, ‘ Gilbert Massinger,’ to Charlei 
Dickens, who was miieh impressed by it 
(FonsTTiE, Life of JDickena, ii. 474-^ It? 
lengtii preventod its appearance in ‘House¬ 
hold Words,’ ond in 1865 it was separately 
published. Even in this form it had a con- 
siderablo sale, which was much increased 
when it was reissued in a cheap single 
volumo in 1862. It was translated into 
Italian in 1869. Another novel, published 
in 1856, ‘Thoriiey Hall,’ reached a second 
edition in 1H62, and was translated into 
Froncli in 1860. Between 1864 and 1882 
Miss Ptirr puhlislied some thirty noTols, 
all of them roOned in tnno, somewhat sen¬ 
timental, and written in an easy, unaf¬ 
fected style (cf. Athenmim, 1862 i. 186, 
1871 ii. 79, 867,1872 i. 687). These merits, 
supplemented hy the enthusiastic support of 
Glmrles Edward Mudie [q. v.], secured Mies 
Parr considerable popularity os a writer 
of fiction vivginibus merisque. Her mots 
soriouB work consisted of three hooks pub¬ 
lished under her own name: 1. ‘The Life 
and Death of Jeanne d'Aro,’ 2 vols. 1806; 
2. ‘Maurice and Eugdnie de Giidrin,’ 1870; 
and 8. ' Echoes of a Famous Year,’ 1872. 
The first of these was a solid and creditable 
performance (cf. Atlierumm, 1866 ii, 9,1870 
i, 886). 

Miss Parr passed her later years at Shank- 
lin. Isle of Wight, whore she died on 18 Feb. 
1900. An oil portrait of her, painted about 
1848 by George Lance [q, v.], belonged to her 
brother, Mr. George Parr, of 81 Canonbuiy 
Park. 

[Private information j Brit. Mus. Cat.; Lit. 
Year Book, 1901, pp, 101-2; authorities cited.] 

A. F. P. 
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"Patmore, Coventry kersey 

DIGHTUN (1838-1890), poot, tte eldest son 
of Peter George Patmore Tq^, v.], -was torn at 
^\'oodford in Essex on 23 Julyl823. Ha -was 
educated privately and with no view to any 
epecial profession; in the main his own 
teacher, hut, as he warmly acknowledged, 
profiting neatly by his father's precepts as 
regarded English literature. In 1839 he 
spent sis months at a French school at St. 
Germains. Upon his return he addicted 
himself for a time to scientific pursuits, and 
afterwards thought of talcing Iholy orders, 
hat was discouraged partly by his father's 
inability to support him at the university, 
partly by scruples relating solely to the 
position of the church of England; for, 
although his father was a free-thinker, his 
own studies and reflections had almady re¬ 
conciled him to orthodox Christianity, He 
had begun to write poetry in 1840, and in 
ld44 published a slender volume containing, 
with minor pieces, four narrative poems; 
‘Bie River,’ 'Tbo Woodman's Daughter,’ 
•Lilian,’ and • Sir Hubert,' strikingly ori¬ 
ginal and individual in style and tiiougbt, 
though not without traces of Tennyson and 
Coleridge. As narratives they are wholly 
nainteresting, almost vapid; but the weak¬ 
ness of oonstniclion is relieved by strokes of 
psychological insight and descriptive power 
altogether surprising at the author's age. In 
many respects the volume anticipated the 
pinciples and the work of the pre-Raphaelites 
in another sphere of art, and paved the way 
for the writer’s subsequent relations with 
the leaders of that movement. It brought 
a letter of worm praise and sound advice 
ftiom Bulwer, and an absurd denunciation 
enlivened by a clever porody from ‘ Black¬ 
wood,’ hut otherwise attracted little notice 
hoTOud the author’s own circle. 

In the following year (1846) the embar- 
lassment of Patmore's father, due to unfortu¬ 
nate railway speculations, threw him entirely 
npon his own resoiu'oes. Up to this time his 
ciicumstances had been good, and he had 
made no serious elfortto earna living, Henow 
earned a scanty subsistence by translations 
and contributions to periodicals until, in No¬ 
vember 1846, the recommendation of Richard 
llonekton Milnes (afterwards Lord Hough¬ 
ton) [q. V.], at the instonoe of Mrs. Procter, 
obtained for him an appointment as aseistaut 
in the printed hook department of the British 
Museum. The post was congenial to Pat¬ 
more, and he proved himself highly eflicient. 
He appears to have about this time assisted 
Milnes in the preparation of the ' Life and 
Letters of Keats’ (1818), hut to what ex¬ 
tent is diflicult to determine. No part of 
TOL. XXn,—BPP. 


it can have been written by him, Feel¬ 
ing now comparotively at ease in his cir¬ 
cumstances, he married, in September 1847, 
Emily Augusta Andrews (6. 29 Feb. 1824), 
daughter of a congregatioiialist minister, 
a lady possessed of mental and personal 
charms mr beyond the common, and a model 
of gracious geniality and clear common sense. 
She was herself the author of some small 
useful books, under the pseudonym of ‘ Mrs, 
Motherly,’ and assisted \er husband in the 
compilation of his exceUent collection of 
poetry for children, ‘The Children’s Gar¬ 
land,’ published in 1862, The union was 
most happy, although the cares and ex¬ 
penses of an increasing family, and, after a 
time, of Mrs. Patmore’s declming health, 
frequently made Patmore’s situation one of 
considerable anxiety. He never compro¬ 
mised hie independence, and laboured hard 
to provide for his family by writing in 
reviews, especially the ‘Edinburgh’ and 
‘North British,’ efforts the more creditable 
as the work was uncongenial to him. He 
wanted the first qualification of a literary 
critic, sympathy with his author. An 
egotist and a mystic, he could take no vital 
interest in any one’s ideas hut his own, and 
hence hie treatment of other authors is in 
general unsatisfactory; while his fine taste, 
mtnitiye insight, and careful study of 
tcsthetic laws frequently render bis isolated 
observations of great value. One exception 
to this habitual indifference to other men’s 
work was the admiration he at this time 
entertained for Tennyson, with whom he 
had 06 much intercourse as tho elder poet’s 
distance from town and dislike to letter- 
writing would allow. Another friendship, 
which nad more important results, was bis 
acquaintance with Ruskin, who had been 
the pupil of Mrs. Patmore’s &ther; Ruskin’s 
enthusiasm for architecture was fully shared 
by Patmore, who wrote on this subject with 
fermoreenjoymentandepontaneity than upon 
literature. Patmore had made in 1849 the 
acquaintance of the pre-Rajihoelite group of 
artists, with whom be had much in common, 
and to whose organ, ‘The Germ,’ he contri¬ 
buted a remarkable essay on Macbeth, as well 
as verses. They were almost succumbing to 
the universal hostility aroused by their ori¬ 
ginality and their peculiarities, when, at 
Patmore’s prompting, Ruskin wrote the me¬ 
morable letter to the‘Times'which turned 
the tide of public opinion, Anotherimportont 
service rendered by Patmore was his promo¬ 
tion of the volunteer movement after Louis 
Napoleon’s coup £ttat in December 18fil. 
Others came forward simultaneously, but the 
idea was original with Mm, 

4 0 
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Meanwhile neither private cares nor public 
interests had interrupted Patmore’s poetical 
work. In 1868 he published ‘Tomerton 
Church Tower/which he had begun as early 
as 1848. Like his former productions, it is 
a narrative poom, and as such quite point¬ 
less and uninteresting, hut full of exquimte 
vignettes of scenery. The volume, which 
reached a second edition in the same year, 
included revised versions of the poems of 
1844 and new pieces, some of groat beauty. 
Among these were spocimeus or ‘ The Angel 
in the House,’ the long poem now occupy¬ 
ing all the time and thought he could de¬ 
vote to it, and designed to be the apotheo¬ 
sis of married love. The first iiart, ‘The 
llcti'othal,’ was published anonymously in 
1864. The anonymity was owing to Pat¬ 
more’s alarm at the unfavourable inception 
of his father’s hook, ‘ My Priouds and 
Acquaintanoe,’ xmblished oarlier iii the same 
year. The name alone, ho fancied, would 
condemn him; although, as portions of tho 
poem had already appeared in ‘Tomor- 
tou Church Tower,’ his precaution was in 
reality quite futile. It would have beoii 
wiser to disarm criticism by removing the 
numerous trivialities whicli disfigured a 
beautiful poem; but this could not bo ox- 
noclod, for I’atmoro could not see thorn, 
lie had no perception of the sublime in other 
men’s writings or of the ridioulous in his 
own. The great writers whom he sinooroly 
admired wore admired by him for any other 
quality than their grondour j and although 
tho reverse of coiiooiled as regarded his own 
works, and oontinnally labouring to amend 
their defeots, the worst defect they had was 
never admitted by him. Although, however, 
the 'Angel’s* occasional lapses into bathos 
allbrded a handle to detractors, tho voicu of 
the higher criticism woa olways for it. Ton- 
nysou, 13rowiling, Ituskin, Carlylo were lavish 
of sincere praise, and ovenits commercial suc¬ 
cess (though tho author himself was dif>ap- 
pointed) was greater than could have bcun 
roasonahly expected in tho case of a hook so 
entirely original and so devoid of merotricious 
allurement. ‘TheBetrothal’ was followed 
in 1860 by ‘I'ho Espousals’ (now oditions of 
both parts appeared in 1868,1803 two od., 
and 1800); in 1800 by ' Faithful for Evor/ 
a poom of disappointed love; and in 1863 by 
‘ The Victories of Lovo,’ a poem of hoimve- 
ment. In tho collected edition of his works 
‘ Faithful for Ever ’ wos amalgamated with 
‘ The Victories of Love.’ It must he said 
that tho quality of poetical achievement 
went on deorenomdo, though there are ex¬ 
ceedingly fine things in 'iiraithfnl for Ever.’ 
The nur poems nevertheless constitute 


among them such a body of deee tod 

and truly poetical thougfit on love tod 

embelUshed with charing pioKfe 
lish scenery and householS life, m no oft™ 
poet has given us. The obvious and nn 
answerable criticism is that the eoet’s 
fessed subject of morried life « 
prooohed in the least successful psrts of 
poem, and hardly grappled with even there 
The reason is plam: its domesticities were 
found incapable of poetical treatment. 

If Patmore retained any desire to pureus 
the subject of connubiality further, it miat 
have boon ehoeked by his irreparable lossin 
the death of his wife on 6 July 1862. 
bed long been sinking from consumption 
and her life had been prolonged only by his 
devoted care. She left him three sons and 
three daughters. His feelings found an 
inadequate expression in ‘ The Victoiies of 
Lovo,’^but he had reached the turning-point 
of his career, ond tho break with bu past 
was iiToparablo. He went abroad for his 
heMth, embraced (1864) the Eoman niitlintf 
religion, whioh he would probably have pro. 
fossod many years earlier but for tbe influ. 
enoo of his wife, and found a second mate in 
Marianne Caroline Byles (6.28 June 1822) 
a lady of noble though resemd manners! 
and siugular moral oxcelleuoe. His family 
followed his example, ond with the exce^ 
lion of two sons old enough to go forth into 
life, and a daughter who after a whileentered 
a convent, remained under his roof. He 
retired from the British Museum, and, after 
short residences in Hampstead sndlligbgate, 
bought tho estate to which he gave theuame 
of Jleron’s Qhyll, near Uckllmd in Sussex. 
This ho BO improved by building and planting 
as to bo able after some years 1 o dispose of it 
at a groat^ enhanced price. He then settled 
at ’lue Mansion, llabtiugs, a fine old honse 
which liad attracted his umey when a child. 
Tranquillity and rutiremeuthadhroughthack 
the poetical impulse; in 1868 he had printed 
for private circulation nine odes, remarkable 
alike for their poetry and for their metrical 
structiu'o, or rather, perhaps, then' musical 
boauty in the absence of definite metrical 
form. They may be regarded as rhythmical 
voluntaries, in which the length of the lines 
and the incidence of the rhymes are solely de¬ 
termined by tbo writer’s instinctive peioep- 
tion of tho requirements of hnmony, ond the 
rich and varied music thus attained contrasted 
no less strikingly with the metrical slm- 
plioily of ‘The Angel in the House'than 
did the frequent loftiness of the thoughts 
and audacity of the diction with the quiet 
feoling and unostentotioiis depth of the 
earlier work. Other similar compositions 
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1 vete gradually added, and in eollectiys. lity, except Jor family bereavements. In 
I jjition. of the poet’s worljs in. 1877 the 1880 he lost his second wife, in memory of 
ffhole took shape as * The Unknown Eros and whom he erected an imposing Roman catho> 
other Odes’ (another^ edit. 1878 ; 8td edit, lie church at Hastings, designed by Mr. 
1390 ), forty-two odes in two boobs. It is not Basil Champneys, afterwards his biographer, 
likely that these will ever attain the popn- In 1882 his daughter Emily died, and in 
lority eventually won by ‘ The Angel in the 1888 his son Henry (see below). In 1881 
I House,’ nor are the)^ nearly so well adapted he married Miss Harriet Hobson, by whom 
for ‘human natures daily food.’ But they he had a son. In 1891 a change in the owner- 
I ftequently exhibit the poet at greater heights ship of his Hastings residence obliged him to 

than he had reached before, or without them remove, and he settled at Lymington. His 
would have been deemed capable of reach- poetical works had been definitively collected 
fgg; and the lofty themes and fine metrical in 1666, with a valuable appendix onEnglish 
form have in general acted as on antidote to metrical law, enlarged from an early essay in 
his worst defect, his tendency to lapse into the'NorthBritishKeview.’Inl877hewrot6 
prose. The effueions of inward feelmg, fee- a memoir of his old friend Bryan Waller 
quently moat pathetic in expieseion. and the Procter [q. v.], at the desire of Mrs. Procter, 
descriptions of external nature, or mirror- About 1886 he became a Sequent contributor 
like fidelity, are alike admirable, and often of essays and reviews to us ‘ St. James's 
tran 3 candantly_ beautiftil. _ The weak parts Gazette,’ then edited by his intimate triend, 
ere the expressions of political and eedesias- Mr. Frederick Greenwood. Selections from 
tical antipathies, mere eplenetic outbursts these contributious, with additions 6om 
alike devoid of veracity and of diraity} and other sources, were published in 1889 and 
a few myetical pieces in which, endeavouring 1893, under the respective titles of' Principle 
to express things incapable of expression, in Art ’ and ‘Heli^o Poetse.’ In 1896 Pat- 
the poet has only accumulated glittering hut more published 'Rod, Hoot, and Flower,' 
fegiu conceits. The gulf between ' The observations and meditations, chiefiy on re- 
Angel in the House’ end the* Odea’ is ligious subjects, which probably embody much 
partly filled by ‘ Amelia,’ first puhllahed in of the destroyed ‘ Sponsa Dei.’ He died at 
1878, an exquieite little idyll akin to the Lymington after a brief attack of pneumonia 
former in subject, and to_ tbe latter in on 28 Nov. 1896. 

! metrical structure, and not unjustly esteemed Patmore’s character was curiously unlike 

I by the author his most perfect work. He the idea of it generally derived from ‘ Tbe 
meditated a much more ambitious poem, An^l in the ^use.’ Instead of an insipid 
which, taking the Yirgin for its theme, was amiability, his dominant characteristic was 
to have embodied his deepest convictions on a rugged angularity, steeped in Hemhrandt- 
tbings divine and human, Finding the likecontrasts of light and gloom. Haughty, 
oecessory inspiration denied, he recorded his imperious, combative, sardonic, he was at 
thoughts in a prose volume entitled'Sponsa the same time sensitive, susceptible, and 
Dei,’which he ultimately destroyed, pro- capable of deep tendemees. He was at once 
fessedly upon a hint from a Jesuit that he magnanimous and rancorous; egotistic and 
was divulging to the uninitiated what was capriciously gensrous; acute and credulous; 
mtended for the elect, hut in reality, no nobly veracious and pone to the wildest 
doubt, because he had failed to satisfy him- exaggerations, partly imputable 1o the ex- 
self ; and partly, perhaps, from apprehension uherance of his quaint humour. His capacity 
of censure in his own communion. His for business was as remarkable os his intel- 
relations with the church of which he had lectual strength, and was not like this warped 
become a member were curious; he detested and flawed by eccentricity.^ This inequality 
sad despised her official head in his own of ohoracler is reflected in his poetry. Noons 
conntry,ahusedtheprieBthoodas individuals, had sounder views on the laws of art, no one 
and made no point of the pope’s temporal strove more earnestly after worthiness of sub¬ 
power, while he performed four pilgrim- jeet and unity of impression, and yet^ the 
ages to Lourdes, and desired to he buried themes of aU his objective poems are trivial 
in the garb of a Franciscan fkior, TWe or uneuited to his purpose, and his subjective 
can he no question of the perfect sincerity pieces, with few exceptions, atbiact chiefly 
of his Roman catholic profession, and os by the beauty of isolated details. He was 
little that this was but the exterior manifes- the last man to write, as he aspired to do, 
tation of the mysticism which, as he tells us the poem of his age, but no contemporary 
in an interesting autobiographical fragment, poet offers such a mirititude of thoughts ‘ as 
had possessed his being from his youth. clear as truth, as strong as light,’ and de- 
Patmore’s latter years passed in tranquil- scriptions of exquisite oham and photo- 
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graphic accuracy, eaoily detached from their 
context and roinembored for their own sakus. 
His prose style, wilhout attaining to elo¬ 
quence, which he never attempted, is a 
pattern of dignified simplicity, and of lucidity 
slightly tinted by the hues of feeling, llis 
critical powers were of the highest, but were 
impaired by his besot! ing sin o f ago I ism, A 
few of the greatest writers excepted, ho 
could take no strong interest in any man’s 
work but his own; his attitude towards 
other moil’s ideas was that of Omar towards 
the Alexandrian libraij, and his essays on 
thoir writings nflbet with a painful sense of 
inadequacy. They arc, nevertheless, well 
worth reading for the detached remarks, 
often most subtle and penetrating. Ilia 
religious and moral aphorisms also have much 
worth; and this is oven more true of those 
casually expressed in the fragments of cor- 
rospondenco piiblishod by Mr, Ohampnoys 
than of those Avhioh he himself gave to the 
world. Ill other departmonts of thought he 
is little hetlor tlian a wasted force, chioily 
on account of his disharmony with his own 
age, 

Patmore's portrait,j painted in 180J by Mr. 
J. S, Sargent, E.A., is in the Nationol Por¬ 
trait Gallery. Sovoral otlioi' nortraits, as 
well as likenesses of members of his family, 
areroprodueodin Mr. Ohampnoys's biography. 

Hnirny Jons PiTMOBia (1800-1883), the 
youngest son of Coventry Patmore by his 
first wife, was born on 8 May 1800. Ho 
was chielly educated at Ushaw Oollego, 
where he obtained numerous prizes, but 
which, to judge by his youthful letters 

S nhlislied by Mr. Ohampnoys, cannot have 
one much to sliimulate his intellectual 
powers, Aptparonlly, however, this child¬ 
ishness was but, in Emersonian phrase, 

' the soroon and sheath in which Pan pro¬ 
tects his woll-holovod flower;’ for the little 
poems published after his death are not only 
excellent in thomselveB, but constitute a 
psychical phenomenon. They possess in an 
eminent degree those qualities of case, sym¬ 
metry, and finish which ore usually the last 
to ho expected in the work of so young a 
man; they are sufllciontly like the older 
Patmore's work to seem almost written by 
him, while yet dillbrontinted from his by a 
subtle and indefinable aroma of thoir own. 
That Henry Patmore would have proved a 
charming lyrical poet can hardly bo doubted j 
whether ho would have been anytliing more 
can scarcely ho conjectured in the absence 
of any clear evidence how far his limitations j 
were natural, and how far due to a mistaken ' 
system of education. Ilis health had always 
been feeble, and, debilitated by a serious 


1883, to an attack of pleurisy A apt J- 
from his poems was^mivpTp , „ 



published in 1886. 

[Almost all nltainahle information teanset™™ 
Palmoro is to bo found in the 
Corrospondonco (1900), etoed by his friead 
Basil Ohampnoys. Mr. Edimmd Gosse has 
tmbutsd two highly mterssting papers of iZl 

ootions to tho Contemporary Bor,sw (JanZ 
1807) and North Amepioan 
1807). Soleations from Patmore's poelSJ 
tivoly ontitlod ‘Florileginm Amantis’S 
and ■ PooUwof PaOioB and Delight,'have h es 

edited by Dr. E. Garnett, C.B., and by 
Moynoll.] ^ 

PATEIOK, EOEERT WIXLIAM 
OOOIIliAN- (1842-1807), under-seeretery 
of atat(‘ for Scotland, [See Ooohbik. 
Patbicx.) 

PATTERSON, Sni JAMES BROWME 
(1833-1896), Australian statesman, bom at 
Link Hall in Northumberland on 18 Nov. 
1833, was the youngest son of JamesPattet- 
Bon, a district rood inspector. He was edu¬ 
cated at Alnwick, and emigrated toVictoris 
in 1862 on tho discovery of gold. After 
mining unsuccessfully at the Forest Creek 
goldflmds, he engaged in farming on the 
river Loddon at Glonlyon, near Daylesford, 
in 1850, ond finally settled in the Costle- 
maiuo district, where ho conducted the busi¬ 
ness of a slaughterman at Ohewton, On 
6 Deo. ] 870 I’aUorson, after two unsuccess¬ 
ful candidatures, was returned to tbs 
colonial legislativo assembly for Castle- 
maino, a seat whioh ho retained until bis 
death, lie was a strong advocate of pio- 
toctinii in trade, supported the ministry of 
Sir James McCulloch [q. v.] in 1870 and 
1871, and was an active opponent of (Sii) 
Oharlos Gavan Duffy's administration m 
1871 and 1872. He supported James 
Goodall Fi'nnois [q. v.], who came into power 
in June 1872, but not very strenuously; 
and when, in July 1874, Francis transferred 
the premiership to George Biscoe Rerfe^, 
Patterson joined the opposition, led by (Sir) 
Graham Berry. On the resignation of the 
Eerl'erd ministry in August 1876, Berry 
took offioe and gave Patterson the portion 
of commissioner of public worksnnt^residant 
of tho board of land and works. On 7 Oct. 
the miulsti’y were defeated by a coalition 
between McCulloch and Kerferd, and Patte^ 
son remained out of office imtil May 1877, 
wlion Berry, being returned with on immense 
majority, restored Potlorson to the same 
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Offices giving him the additional charge 
of postottsteivgeneral. In that ministry 
tliere was a small inner cabinet consisting 
of Berry, Major William CoUard Smith, 
Pltterson, and, afterwards, Sir Bryan 
ffLoghlen. Of these Patterson was the 
nosfc aetire and carried most weight in the 
ffoTernment. In March 1880 BeiTv’s mini- 
stirfelli but in July another general election 
on the question of the reform of the coneti- 
tntion brought him back to power. On re- 
tiimiug to office he retained only Patterson 
onil Smith among his former colleagues, 
pnttersonwas appointed minister of railways. 
Profiting from experience ha was extremely 
moderate in his counsels. Largely owing to 
tis advocacy a compromise on the suffiect of 
the reform of the constitution was enected, 
by which the legislative council was enlarged 
and strengthened. He also made an im- 
successful effort to exempt the railway sys¬ 
tem from political influence. 

On the defeat of the ministry in July 1881 
Patterson went into opposition, hut no had 
ceased to be a strong partisan. Oonvinoed 
that the colony requireda stable government, 
he and Simon Jjkaser succeeded in briuging 
about B coalition in 1883 between Berry and 
James Service [q. v. Suppl.] Under these 
leaders the country enjoyed a period of poli¬ 
tical tranquillity. In April 1889 he accepted 
the portfmio of minister of the customs in 
Duncan Qillies’s ministry, which he had at 
one time strongly opposed, and succeeded in 
passing a new tarifl, which consisted almost 
entirely of new or increased duties. This 
tariff he euhsaquantly acknowledged he re¬ 
gretted more than anything in his political 
career. From June to September 1890 ho 
Med the additional office of minister of pub¬ 
lic works, and from September to November 
(hat of postmaster-general. The energy with 
which he persuaded his colleagues to coll 
out the troops in Melbourne in consequence 
of the disorders of the great moi'itime strike 
hastened the downfall of the ministry at the 
(dose of 1800. On 23 Jan. 1893, after a visit 
to England, he overthrew the administration 
of William Shiela, and was invited to form a 
ministry in which, besides the office of premier, 
he held that of minister of railways. Bealis- 
ing the unsound financial position of the 
colony, he sought a remedy in retrenoh- 
meiit and the development of the export 
trade. Early in his ministry, however, an 
astonishing succession of hank failures 
shattered public credit. He resisted incite¬ 
ments to extreme measures of relief for 
particular iuatitutions, prepared by in¬ 
terested or panic-atricken persons, hut he 
conscuted to the doubtful expedient of de¬ 


claring a bank holiday of five days to give 
the banks time to collect their resources, 
Government’s popularity was impaired by 
the financial distress, and in August 1894 
Patterson was defeated on the budget. His 
successors, however, continued his financial 
policy. 

Patterson was created K.O.M.G. in 1894, 
and died at Murrumheena, near Melbourne, 
on 30 Oct. 1896, He was buried in Mel- 
houme cemetery on 1 Nov. In 1867 he 
married Mies Walton. His wife died on 
2 Dec. 1894, leaving an only child, who 
married Mr. A. Tfaeppel. 

[Melbourne Argus, 31 Oct. 1896 ; Msnnoll’s 
Diet, of Australian Biogr. 1893; Annual Be- 
ghtar.] E. I. 0. 

PATN, JAMES 11830-1898), novelist, 
was bom at Cheltenham on 28 Feb, 1880, 
His father, William Payn, waa clerk to the 
Thames commisBioners, and lived at Maiden¬ 
head. He was popular in the county, kept 
the Berkshire harriers, and woe compared to 
I a hero of the old English comedy. He died 
too early to he distinctly remembered by 
his son, who became the pet of his mothsr, 
anafiectionateand beautiful woman. Fayn’s 
father had begun to initiate him in various 
country sports; but from a very early age 
he pre&rred hooksj and devoured such fiction 
as he could obtain. He was known ns a 
story-teller at a preparatory school, to which 
he was sent at the age of seven. He suffered 
much bullying, and did not find Eton, to 
which he was eent at eleven, more congenial. 
He was hurt by the rejection of on article 
written for a school magazine, and the clas.<<i- 
cal lessons gave him a permanent dislike of 
Greelc and Latiu. He was always a very- 
poor linguiet. He was taken from Eton to 
be eent to a ‘crammer’ for the Woolwich 
academy, to which he had received nomina¬ 
tion. He passed third in the examination 
for the academy, hut had to leave it after a 
year on account of his health. It was then 
decided that he should take orders, and he 
passed a year with a private tutor in Devon¬ 
shire. Here he found himself for the firsl^ 
time in congenial surroundings. He had 
been disgusted with the rigid uscipline and 
the coarse amusements of his oomrades at 
Woolwich, and had relieved himself by boy¬ 
ish escapades and by nursing his literary 
testes. Fr omDevons&e he sent on article de¬ 
scribing the academy to ‘Household Words,’ 
then edited by Dickens, Its publication pro¬ 
duced a remonatranoe from the governor of 
the academy, and incidentally led to Fayn’a , 
first communication with Dieffiens, for whom 
be always entertained the warmest regard 
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and admiration. "While in DevonsMia 
he al&o succeeded in gaining admittance of 
various pieces of verse to periodicals. In 
October 1847 he entered Trinity Oollege, 
Cambridge. He cared nothing for the regulor 
course of study. He became president of 
the union, and was 0 popular membor of 
various societies. He made many vrarm 
friendships among his contemporaries, and 
\Yas kindly welcomed by some of the college 
authorities, ospecialW William George Clark 
[q. v.] and George Drimloy fq. v.l Ho re¬ 
tained many of his college friendships to the 
last. During his undergraduate career he 
published two volumes ol verse, the first of 
which,' Stories from Boccaccio’ (1862), was 
warmly praised by Brimley in tho ‘ Specta¬ 
tor.’ Payn was greatly encouraged, and 
soon determined to devote himself to the 
profession of literature. 

He took a first class in tho examination 
for the ordinary degree at tho end of 1862. 
He was already engaged to Miss Louisa 
Adelaide Edliii, and the marriage took place 
on 28 Fob. 1864. Ho had now to make his 
living. He first settled in the Lakes at 
Rydal Cottage, ‘ under the shadow of Nab 
Scar.’ He was already known to Miss Mil¬ 
ford, a neighbour and friend of his father in 
early years. She introduced him to Miss 
Martineau, then residing at Grasmere, and 
both literary ladies encouraged and advised 
him. Ho soon became a regular contributor 
to ‘Household Words’ and 'Chambers’s 
journal.’ In 1868 ho became ‘ co-editor’ 
with Leitch Hitchio [q;y.) of ‘Chambers’s 
Journal,’ and settled in Bdmburah. A year 
later he became solo editor. lie became a 
warm friend of Robert Chambers [q. v.], one 
of tho proprietors, and made some pleasant ac¬ 
quaintances at Edinbiugh. Both tho climate 
and tho puritanism of Scotland were uncon¬ 
genial to him, and he was glad to remove to 
London in 1801, where he continued to edit 
tho journal. Payn now sottlod in the Maida 
Vale district, and remained there for tho 
rest of his life. He thoroughly enjoyed 
Loudon life, lie has described some im¬ 
pressions of his rambles in a volume called 
' Melibnous in London.’ lie had mot Dickons 
in 1860, and soon made himself known in 
tho literary circles in which Dickons was 
the groat light. Payn rarely loft Loudon, 
and says that for the twenty-five years pre¬ 
ceding 1884 ho had only taken three days of 
consecutive holiday once a year. Upon the 
death of Robeid, Chambers in 1871, "William 
Chambers became the chief proprietor of the 
journal, Dilferencos of opinion arose, and 
Payn resigned tho editorship in 1874. He 
thenbecamereader to Messrs. Smith, Elder, & 
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novel, ‘The Foster Brothers,’foun/edonK 
alleg e experiences, appeared in 1869 . From 
that date Tie was a most industrious tvrC 
of novels, long and short. His ‘Lost 
Massmaberd,’ which appeared in ‘ Chamhor,? 
JpurnM’ in 1864, is said to have Lefe 
circulation by twenty thousand copies Z 
permanently advanced his populoritv ’‘X 
Proxy,’ published independently hlig?/ 
was, he says, the most popular of his noveh’ 
and fully established his position. AuS 
period Payn became widely known bv a 
weekly column of lively anecdote and gossiu 
contributed to the ‘Illustrated London 
News.’ As a novelist Payn was much in¬ 
fluenced by, though he did not imitate 
Dickens. In his writing, as in his life he 
was tho simplest and least affected of men. 
He made no pretence to profound views of 
human nature, but overflowed with spon¬ 
taneous vivaoily and love of harmless fun. 
Ho hod a singularly quick eye for the cnir.;/ 
and_ remarkable skill in constructing in¬ 
genious situations. The same qualitiesmuked 
his short essays and his conveisntion. He 
had a groat store of anecdote, and was 
most charming in conversation. He took a 
lively interest in most subjects of the day, 
though literary matters always held the first 
place in liismind. Nobody could be moregene- 
rouB In recognising the merits of bis contem¬ 
poraries ; and, as an editor, be took a special 
pleasure in helping young aspirants in the 

E rofession to which he was always proud of 
olouging. In later years he became crippled 
by rheumatism. Constant pain produced 
occasional fils of dopressiou, but never soured 
his temper or weakened his elasticity of spirit. 
He had boon 011 friendly terms with most of 
tho literary men of his time. He was most 
retentive of old friendships, and constantly 
adding new ones to the number. Ho had 
boen a good whist player from his college 
days, and in London a daily rubber was & 
main recreation. When ho was confined to 


his house, members of his club arranged to 
got up a game there twice a week. The 
peraoiial ohorm woe heightened by the gal- 
laiiLry with which he met his sufferings, and 
few men have been so deservedly popular m 
a large circle. After bis bealtli liad com¬ 
pelled him to givo up his editorship he still 
devoted himself to literary work j but his 
strength was failing, and he died on 26 March 
1898 at his house in "Warrington Crescent, 
Maida "Vale. 

Payn’s domestic life had been thoroughly 
happy. His sense of the blessing is patheti¬ 
cally indicated in tho essay coUed ‘The Back- 
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ffgter of Life,'..which gives the title to a 
posthumous volume of essays. Mrs. Payn 
drived him, with two sons and five daugh¬ 
ters the third of whom, Alicia Isohel, mar¬ 
ried’in 1886 Mr, G. E. Buohle, editor of the 
'Times,' and died in 1898. 

Payn’s publications include: 1. ‘ Stories 
(tom Boccacwo,' 1862. 2. 'Poems,' 1868. 

3 , ‘ Stories and Sketches,’ 1867. 4. * Leaves 
(iom Lakeland,’ 1858. 6, ‘The Foster 

Brothers: ’ a novel, 1869, 6,' The Bateman 
Household,’ 1800. 7, • Einhard Arbour,’ 

1861 (republished under the title of ‘A 
Family &apegrace,’ 1869), 8, ‘Melibceus 

in London,’^1862. 9. ‘ Furness Abb^ and 
Neighbomiood,’ 1862; new edit, 1869, 4to. 

10, 'Lost Sir Massingberd: a Eomance of 
Keal Life,’ 1864, 2 vols,j 4th edit. 1878. 

11. ‘Married beneath him,’ 1806, 8 vols. 
13, ‘ People, Places, and Things,’ 1866; new 
edit. 1876. 13, ‘The Cliffords of Cdyffe,’ 
1806,3 vols. 14. * Mirk Abbey,’ 1806,3 vols,; 
new edit. 1869. 16. ‘ Lights and Shadows 
of London Life,’ 1867, 2 vols. 16. ‘The 
Lakes in Sunshine,’ lUustr. 1867 j new edit. 
1870. 17. ‘ Carlyon’a Tear,’ 1808, 2 vols, 
18. ‘Blondel Parvo,’ 1868,2 vols. 19. *Ben- 
tinck’s Tutor;’ a novel, 1808, 3 vols. 
20. ‘Found Dead,’ 1809. 21. ‘A County 
Family,’ 1869, 8 vols. j new edit. 1871. 

33. ‘Mttvims by a Man of the World,’1809. 
23. ‘ A Perfect Treasure j or, Incident in the 
Early Life of Marmaduke Drake, Esq.,’ 1869. 

34. ‘ Gwendoline's Harvest: ’ a novel, 1870, 
3 vols. 25. ‘ Like Father, Eke Son,’ 1870, 
3 vols. 26. ‘Won—not Wooed,’ 1871. 

27. ‘ Cecil’s Tryst: ’ a novel, 1873, 3 vols. 

28. ‘A Woman’s 'Vengeance,’ 1872, S vols.; 
new edit. 1874,1 vol. 29. ‘Murphy’s Master,’ 

1873, 2 vols. SO. ‘The Best of Husbands,’ 

1874. 31. ‘ At her Mercy,’ 1874, 3 vols. 
32. ‘ Walter’s Word,’ 1876, 8 vols. j new 
edit. 1879. 83. ‘ Halves,’1876,3 vols.; new 
edit. 1880. 34. ‘Fallen Fortunes,’ 1876, 

3 vols. 36. ‘What he cost her:’ a novel, 
1877, new adit. 1880. 36. ‘By Proxy,’ 

1878.2 vols.; 1880,1 vol.; new edit. 1898. 
87. ‘ Less Black than we're painted,’ 1878, 

8 vols. 38. ‘High Spirits: being certain 
Stories written in them,’ 1879,3 vols.; 1880, 

1 vol. 39. ‘ Under one Hoof: a Family Epi¬ 
sode,’ 1879, 8 vols.; 1880, 1 vol. 40. ‘A 
Marine Besidence, and other Tales,’ 1878, 
12mo; new edit. 1881. 41. ‘ A Confidential 
Agent,’ 1880, 3 vols. 42. ‘From Exile,’ 

1881.3 vols.; new edit. 1883, 43.‘A Grape 
from a tWu,’ 1881,3 vols. 44. ‘ Some Pri- 
mte Views; Essays from the “Nineteenth 
Century Review,’’’ 1882; new edit. 1883. 
46. ‘For Cash only:’ a novel, 1882,3 vols.; 
new edit. 1882,1 vol. 46. ‘ Kit: a Memory,’ 


1883, 3 ^ols.; new edit. 1886. 47. ‘Thicker 

than Water,’ 1883, 3 vols,; new edit. 1884, 
48. ‘Some Literary EecoUections, 1884; 
new edit. 1885. 49, ‘ The Canon’s Ward,’ 

1884, 60. ‘ In Peril and Privation,’ 1885, 

61. ‘ The Talk of the Town’ (or the story of 
the forger, William Henry Ireland), ifeo. 

62. * The Luck of the Darrells,’ 1886; new 

edit. 1886. 63, ‘The Heir of the Ages,’ 

1886, 64,‘GlowwormTales,’1887. 66. ‘Hob¬ 
day Tasks,’ 1889. 66. ‘A Prince of the 

Blood,’ two edits. 1888. 67. ‘ The Eaves- 
droppm,’ 1888. 68. ‘A Mysteiy of Mir- 

bridge,’ 1888. 69. ‘The Burnt MiEion,’ 
1890. 60. ‘ TheWord and the Wm,’1890. 
Gl.'Notesfromthe“News,’"lS90. 62.‘The 
Modem Dick Whittington,’ 1892; another 
edit. 1893. 63. ‘ A Stumble on the Thres¬ 
hold,’ 1892; 2nd edit. 1893. 64. ‘A Trying 
Falient,’ 1863, 66. ' Gleams of Memory, 
1894. 60. ‘In Market Overt,’1896. 67. ‘The 
Disappearance of George Driffel,’ 1896. 
68. ‘ Another’s Burden,’ 1897. 69. ‘ The 
Backwater of Life,’ with an Introduction 
by LesEe Stephen, 1899. 

[Introduction ty the present writer to the 
‘Backwater of Life,’ 1896 ; written on informa¬ 
tion from the family. See also antobiographical 
notices in ' Soma Literary BecoUactions,’ 1884, 
and * Gleams of Memory,’ 1896.] L. S. 

PEARSON, JOHN LOUGHBOROUGH 
1817--1897), architect, born in Brussels in 
817, was tbeson of William Pearson, etcher 
and water-colourist, whosefather, a soEcitor, 
belonged to a family possessing prowrty 
in the neighbourheod of Durham. After 
pupEage (1831) in the office of Ignatius 
Bonomi [see Borroui, Josurs, the elder} at 
Durham, young Pearson continued his archi¬ 
tectural training in London, first under 
Anthony BaJTinfq.v.}, and next with PhiEp 
Uar-dwick [q. v.J; under Hardwick he was 
engaged upon the drawings of the haE and 
library of Lincoln’s Inn, which are said 
to owe at least as much to the assistant 
as to the master. In 1843 Pearson began 
independent practice. His first office was 
in Keppel Street, Bloomsbury, and his first 
works were for Yorkshire, such as Ellerker 
Chapel in 1843, the churches of EUoughton 
and Wauldby in 1844, Ellertou in 1846, 
and North Ferriby, completed in the same 
year. In 1860 Pearson began the first of 
the London churches with which his name 
is associated. Holy Trinity, Besshorough 
Gardens, designed for Archdeacon Bentinmr, 
was looked upon by the contemporary 
leaders of the Gothio revival as a conspi¬ 
cuous example of good work. The style 
adopted was the ‘geometric’ type of Gothio, 
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and tlio oliuvcli is lomai'lcnblo for tlio dimon- 
sions of the ohanool, wliioli, owing to a i)ocu- 
liariLy of the site, is made wider than tho 
nave. 

Peareon had already begun his work as a 
restorer on the churches of Lea, Lincoln¬ 
shire, Llangasty Tallylyn, and olhors. He 
had also (1818) done liis first domestic work, 
a house at Troborfydd. In 1863 ho was 
clod cd a fellow of tho Society of Antiqiiarics, 
Various works of church restoration talong 
to this period—such as Exton in Butland- 
shirc, iJrainti'oe and Ashen in Essex, and 
StincheombeinQlouoostorshiro,thereaentlng 
of Fairford Church in the same county, and 
tho reconstruction of tho groining of Stow 
Church, Liucolnsliire; this last gave him an 
introduction to a branch of art in which ho 
achieved great success. Pearson’s second 
London churcli, St. Peter’s, Vaiixhnll, begun 
about 1869, showed (like Freeland Ohui'ch, 
Dalton Ilolmo, Rcorborough, Daylesford, 
and others) traces of tho French study then 
in vogue with Sir George Qilbi'rt Scott [q.v.] 
and liis school. It lias a nave and chancel 
equal in width and height, aisles, a baplis- 
teiw, a uarthex, and an nx)se. It draws its 
light almost entirely from tho clerestory, is 
vault ed throughout with stone ribs and brick 
filling, and is said to have cost little more 
than 0,000i Pearson was by this time in 
full practice, and works followed one another 
with rapidity. Yorkshire still supplied many 
opportunities, a now church at Eroomfloot 
in 1867, and another with vicarage at Ap¬ 
plet on-le-Moors (1803), restorations in the 
same year at Bishop AViltou and South Cave, 
shortly followed by Bishop Burton (1860), 
llilston (1800), Lastinghnin (1803, a par¬ 
ticularly interest ing worlt), and both Jliccoll 
and llemsworth in 1804. 

Babworth,Nottinghamshire, was rostorod 
in 1868, Nibloy, Qlouoostershiro, in tho next 
year, and in 1860, tho year in which Pearson 
bocamo a fellow of tho Itoyal Institute of 
British Architects, ho designed tho now 
church of llhydydwmyn, and subsequently 
many similar works in Wales. 

It was not till 1870 that Pearson received 
his first appointment as architect to a ca¬ 
thedral fabric. In that year ho was con¬ 
sulted at Lincoln, where ho restored tho 
groining of the north transept, rebuilt part 
of tho south-west tower, and re]inirud tho 
chaptor-lLouso and cloister. About tho same 
time ho was engaged on tho building of 
another groat London church, that of Gt. 
Augustine, Kilburn, remarkable for its size, 
for its moderate price (l],200f. in the first 
instance), for its new treatment of tho 
gallery problem, and for its highly suc¬ 


cessful use of stock-briek lor'thTi^' 
wall surface. It is of a thirteenth-Z^ 
type, though not exclusively EuBlish^I 7 
plan. In 1873 Pearson built “ 7 
Church, Yorkshire, for Lord Fitzw&^ 
good mutatinii of fourteenth-century 
In 1874 he built his foiwth ereat tZT' 
church, tliat of St. John, Bud Eon Spi® 
with Its vicarage. Here Pearson shw^d 
lus skill m ooeupymg an impromising 
and the oliuroh 13 as remaiUle in poini 

llorsforth Church, near Leeds, in the 
tliii'leontli-oontiiry manner, bflones to tk 
same year, and lleadmgley Church in ths 
same iioighboiirhood to 1886. In 187i} 
Pearson inceived a gold medal at Paris and 
of legion of honour. 
In 18t9 ho was soleoted as architect for the 
new cathedral of Truro; this appointment 
may bo said to have coupled Pearson with 
Sir Christopher Wren as the only architects 
of Rnglish cathedrals oonsoorated since the 
middle ages. JSxDopt for the fact that a 
perl ion of the old pariah church waa in¬ 
corporated as ono of the south choir aisles, 
tho building is an ontiraly new one, thus 
distiiiguishiiig tho task from those works of 
alteration whioli have been ii iiilHrinlro n jp 
other towns to suit parish churches to the 
needs of now dioceses. It is tho greatest 
opclosiastical opportunity which has been 
ofi'erod to any modern architect, and it 
was used by Pearson in a manner which 
showed hiin a coiisummalo master of the 
art of bnihling acoording to me^ceval pre- 
codont. 


Tho outer walls are faced with Penrhyn 
granite, the dressings being of Bath stone. 
Tho internal ashlar is also of granite, con¬ 
trasted with columns of polyphant. The 
inooiqinration of the portion of old Wlding 

i which ill date is later than the style adopted 
or tho main fabric) not only gives rise to 
intorestiiifj^ changes of level, but also controls 
the disposition of tho columns in the choir 
which was made to follow the spacing of 
tho bays in the old church. It was the 
nooossity of supporting tho south buttresses 
of the choir that gavo rise to the picturesque 
double row of shafts which separate the old 
work from tho now. Tho total length of 
tho pathodral when completed will be three 
hundred feet, the height of the central spire 
260 foot, the width of nave twenty-nine feet, 
and tho height of vaulting seventy feet. The 
part first coinplotod (which omitted all the 
nave except two bays and tbe upper prt 
of tho Lower) cost 74,000/., and tho fittings 
cost 16,000/. more. It was oonseprated on 



1887, the foundation-stone having 
ten laid by the Prince of Wales, as duke 
f Cornwall, on 20 May 1880. In this same 
\tar, 1880, Pearson received the gold medal 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
on the council of which he at one time 
Ecrved, and was honoured by the full mem- 
Iw-fchip of the Royal Academy, having been 
an associate since 1874. In 1870 he had 
designed St. Alban’s Church, Birmingham, 
in which town he also, in 1896, built the 
chnich of St. Patrick. St. Agnes, Liver¬ 
pool, dates from 1883, Speke in the same 
eoimty from 1873, and Norley Ghuroh in 
Cheshire from 1878. 

Of Pearson’s works of restoration the bast 
inown is the north transept of Westminster 
Abbey, the front of wliioh (though largely 
deigned from fragments found in the old 
wol&l he may he said to have rebuilt. The 
portals had already been handled by Sir 
George Gilbert Scott. Ilia other work in the 
abbey consisted of general repairs. Pear- 
Bon’s proposals for the restoration at West¬ 
minster Hall were the subject of a select 
parliamentary oommittea in 1886, before 
wUch the architect argued against much 
opposition, hut with ultimate success, in 
farour of re-erecting between the buttresses 
on the west side a building such as in his 
opinion had once existed there before. This 
building was carried out, in Ketton stone, 
and the committee-rooms and other apart¬ 
ments of which it consists are approached 
br a staircase from the floor of Westminster 
Ball. Pearson’s report to this committee 
WM fully illustrated with plans and dia- ^ 
grams, and disclosed very completely the | 
biatory of the building. * 

Other small works by Pearson in the same I 
neighbourhood were the replacoment of the | 
nondescript porch of St. Mamaret's Church 
by a new one of corrector Gothic, sundry 
alterations in Westminslor School, and some 
new CO nous’ houses. 

Besides Lincoln, already mentioned, Peer- 
Bon was engaged in cathedral restoration at 
Peterborough, Canterbury, Bristol, Roohee- 
ter, Chichester, and Bxeter. At the last- 
named he rebuilt part of tbe cloister and 
formed a obapler-librory above it. The Chi¬ 
chester appointment came only just before 
his death, though he completed a desigpi for 
the new tower. At Roonester he restored 
tbe Hoiman west front and ornamented the 
screen. At Oantorhury he reinstalad St. 
Anselm’s Chapel, At Bristol, besides vari¬ 
ous repairs, he finished the western towers 
from the design of George Edmund Street 

S q. V.], rearranged the choir with a new marble 
loor, and designed the altar screen, sedilia, 


and choir screen, and restored the ancient 
gateway. At Peterborough he twice had 
to face the storm of criticism. The central 
tower was hound to come down, and it was 
restored on the numbered-stone system; but 
controversy arose over the question whether 
the pointed arches of the lower piers should 
he restored as pointed arches, or whether 
the Norman character of the surrounding 
work should be a sufficient argument for 
inalring the new arches circular. The ques¬ 
tion was referred to the archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, who decided for the pointed form, 
aud_ also gave his vote against Pearson’s 
original design for a new tower. The later 
controversy, which concerned itself with the 
great narthex at the west front, began in 
1896. A strong opposition, which took the 
form of newspaper correspondence (see 
Times, December 1896, January 1897), com¬ 
bated Feoison’s intention of reconstructing 
the arches, which were evidently insecure, 
and argued for the retention tn situ of all the 
existing external stones. With characteristic 
unconcern Pearson, who was sm-e of his 
ground, took no part in the controversy, if 
he even read the letters of his opponents, 
and before Ms death carried out a great part 
of the work, in which of course he preserved 
every possible portion of the ancient masonry. 
His interior work at this cathedral included 
the elaborate marble pavement of the eanctu- 
ary, the bishop’s throne, the stalls, and the 
baldaohino. 

Feareon’s art was neither exclusively 
Gothic nor wholly ecclesiastical. Treher- 
fydd, a country house already mentioned, 
was of a late hfteenth-centiuy type. Quar 
"Wood (Glouceetershire), which followed, 
was certainly Gothic, but Eoundwick (Sus¬ 
sex) was Tudor in character, and Lecmade 
Manor Jocobeaa Westwood House, Syden¬ 
ham, shows something of a Erancoie I treat¬ 
ment, while the ofiices for the Hon. W. W. 
Aster on the Thames Embankment display 
a free type of Renaissance work. This build¬ 
ing is an excellent and rich design, exhibit¬ 
ing to the full the versatility of its author's 
genius. For the some employer Pearson 
carried out works at Carlton House Terrace 
and Cliveden, Buckinghamshire, previously 
owned by the Duke of Westminster. 

Among Pearson’s other works in Loudon 
and neighbourhood should be mentioned the 
Catholic Apostolic Church, near the Regent’s 
canal, noticeable externally for a deeply 
recessed west window; the sedilia, font, and 
font-cover at St. Andrew’s, Wells Street; a 
chapel at the Middlesex Hospital; the re¬ 
storation of St, Mary-the-Less, Lambeth ; 
St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate; and All Hallows 
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Barking; tbo new and importonii cliurches 
of St. Michael, Oroydon (1880), and St. JoLn, 
Upper Norwood (1881); the huilding of St. 
Peter’s llome, Kilbiirn, and various schools. 
He did little work at Oxford, only additions 
to a hospital in the suburb of (Jowley and 
the reredos at New College ; but at Cam¬ 
bridge he carried out extensions at Sidney 
Sussex and Emmanuel Colleges, and did a 
similar task at the universitv library, where 
the existing fragment of the fifteen th-century 
gateway was cloverly incorporated. 

It is impossible to give here a complete 
list of Pearson’s works, but the following 
entirely new churches are worthy of special 
notice; St. Barnabas and All Saints at Hove, 
Brighton (the latter with a striking towe^; 
St. Matthew at St. Leonards-on-Sea; St. 
Stephen, Bournemouth; High Oliflc, near 
Winohesler; All Saints, Torquay (St. Mat¬ 
thias in the some town was only remodelled 
by Pearson); Sutton-Voney, Chute_ Forest, 
Porton, and Laverstoko—all in Wiltshire; 
Oakhili, Somerset; St. James, Weybridge; 
Tilsoy, near Godstone; Horsham, Surrey; 
Freeland, Oxfordshire (with vicarage and 
school); Baylosford,Worcestershire;Norley, 
Winmugtou, and Thurstaston in Cheshire; 
DaybroM, near Nottingham; Wentworth, for 
the Earl of FitswilUam; Darlington; Cullar- 
coats, for the Huke of Northumhorland; and 
two ohurohos in tho Isle of Man, Kirk- 
braddan, and St. Matthew, Douglas. St. 
John, lledhill, was in-aotioally rebuilt by 
Pearson, as was also the ohuroh at Chiswick, 
Pearson made a complete design for Brisbane 
Cathedral, under tho instructions of Bishop 
Wehbor, his former employer at Rod Lion 
Square; this was opened in LUOl. 

In Scotland Pearson’s only works wero the 
Glonalmond iuGrinary and a now churoh at 
Ayr, In Wales, besides tho church already 
mentioned, he designed those of Solva, Port 
Talbot, and Tretowor. His principal domestic 
works not already mentioned wero St. PetePs 
Oouvalosuunt Home at Woking, a residence 
for the Hon. 0. Lawloy at Exminstor, and 
two nthors at Rustiugton, Sussex, and Great 
Wttiioy near Brentwood, besides numerous 
vicarages in diUeront parts of the country. 
He designed a mausoleum at Tunbridge 
Wells and a chapel in Byzantine stylo for 
the cemetery at Malta. 

Pearson was fully engaged in work to the 
end of his life, and, dyhig after a short illness 
at 18 Mansfield Street on 11 Dec, 1897, was 
honoured with a funeral in Westminster 
Abbey. IIo married, in 1868, Jemima, 
daughter of lloury Onrwen Christian (she 
died in 18(36); by her he had one son, 
Frank Loughborough Pearson, who was for 


many years intimately asaodater;;^^:. 
father’s work, and continued aftArt: j 
the additions to Wakefield CathedW 
north-western tower of Chichester PatSl’i , 
and the building of Truro CathedSl J 
which the nave was completed in 1003 ’ 

oil^rMr'°^"w.O?ra 

m the possession of Mr. Frank Peaimn® Te 
was a man of moderate height and 
aspect, with a full beard and moustocheW 
gentle expressive eyes. Having few inteie“ 3 
outside Ills art he gave his whole mind to it 
was intensely industrious, and exceptioi^? 
modest. 1 hough far from unsociable ha wi 
unusually retiring. Unlike many of to 
brother-architects, he never wrote or lee- 
turodonthe subject of his art. Fromthetime 
when he first started his work in 1 . 00 , 1 ., ^ he 
never Uyod in the country; his first ofticewM 
changed for one in Delahay Street, West¬ 
minster, and before ha took his final offica 
and residence in Mansfield Street he had for 
a time a home in Harley Street. 

[JohnE. Newborry’a articles in Architechiral 
Review, vol. i. 1897; Royal Inst. Brit. Arck. 
Jomnal, 1807-8, v. 113; private information.] 

P. W. 

PEMBROKE, thirteenth Eaki, or. [See 
llnranBT Gnouan Rosimr OiuEMa, 1850- 
1806.] 

PENDER, SiE JOHN (1816-1886), 
pioneor of submarine tele»apny, bom on 
10 Sept. 1810, was eon 01 James Pender, 
of the Vale of Leveu, Dumbartonshire, and 
Marion Mason. He was educated at the high 
Bohool of Glasgow, where he received a gwd 
modal for a design, and after a successful 
career as a merchant in textile fahtics in 
Glasgow and Manchester he made the ex¬ 
tension of submarine telegraphy his principal 
Study. On the formation of the first Atlantio 
Cable Company in 1866, Pender wss one 
of the original 846 contributors of 1,()(X)1 
towards the expenses of tho necessary ex¬ 
periments, and, as a director of that company, 
ho eharod tho failures and disappointments 
which for eight years baliled all attempts to 
bring the scheme to a sucoessful issue [see 
BniaiiT, Sib OhakIiBS Tilstob, Suppl.] The 
snapping of tho cable of 1866 iu mid-ocean 
during the hlstorio voya^ of the Gtreat 
Eastern proved the financial ruin of the At¬ 
lantic Company. Many of the original sup¬ 
porters of the enterprise were dead, many 
more were ntterly discouraged by repeated 
failures, and tho abandonment of the project 
was imminent, when, through the efirorti of 
Ponder, Sir Williom Thomson (now Lord 
Kelvin), Sir Cfliarles Bright, and a few others. 
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the Anglo-Amerioftn Company was formed, 
and negotialions were opened with Messrs. 
Gloss, fiUiot, & Co. and the Gutta Peroha 
Companyfor the manufacture of a new cable 
of greater strength and value than any pre¬ 
vious one; hut the latter company refused 
to proceed without a guarantee. It was at 
this crisis that Pender oiTered his personal 
Kcnrity for a quarter of a million sterling, 
vvben the two companies were amalgamated 
under the name of the Telegraph Gonstruo- 
tion and Maintenance Company, with Pender 
as chairman. Not only was the new cable 
successfully laid in 1806, but the broken one 
was recovered. To Pender’s energy was 
siterwards largely due the formation of that 
great system of eastern telegraphs which, 
under the names of the Eastern and East¬ 
ern Extension Telegraph Companies, link 
together the whole of our Asiatic and Aus¬ 
tralasian possessions, and through his exer¬ 
tions the cables of the Eastern and associated 
companies eurroimd the continent of Africa 
Olabx, LaiiMCB, Suppl.] Successful as 
a pioneer, Pender’s Bound oommercial in¬ 
stincts always stood him in good stead as an 
organiser and administrator. In his later 
jears he devoted much attention to the 
electrio lighting of London, being chairman 
of the hutropolitan Electric Supply Oom- 
mny, the largest undertaking of its kind in 
SUe country. 

Pender sat as liberal member for Totnes 
in 1862-6, but was unseated on petition. In 
1868 he unsuccessfully contested Linlithgow- 
ihire, hut was member for the Wick Burghs, 
as a liberal, from 18/2 to 1886, and, as a 
hberal unionist, from 1892 to 1896, when he 
resigned. He unsuccessfuUr contmted the 
Wick Burghs in 1886, Stirling Burghs in 
1886, Wick Burghs again in 1886, and Govim 
in 1889. In rscogmtion of his services to 
tbs empire Queen v ictoria made him in 1888 
a E.C.M.G., when Lord Derby presided at a 
banquet given in his honour, and in 1892 he 
was promoted to a grand cross of the same 
order. Sir John held many foreign orders, 
among them the legion of honour and the 
grand cordon of the Medj idie. He was also 
afellow of the Imperiallnstitute, of the Boyal 
Society of Edinburgh, of the Iloyal Geogra¬ 
phical Society, aud of the Scottish Society 
of Antiquaries. In 1869 he published' Sta¬ 
tistics of the l^ade of the United Kingdom 
from 1840.’ He died of paralysis at Eoots- 
cray Place, Kent, on 7 July 1890, and was 
buried in the parish churchyard. A portrait 
by Sir Hubert Herkomer, R.A., is in the 
possession of Sir James Pender. 

Sir John was twice married: first, on 
28 Nov. 1840, to Marion, daughter of James 


Cairns of Glasgow, and by her (who died on 
16 Dec. 1841} he had James, M.P. for Mid- 
Northamptonshire from 1896 to 1900, who 
was created a baronet in 1897; secondly, 
on 12 June 1861, to Emm^ only surviving 
child and heir of Henry Denison of Day- 
brook, .^nold, Nottinghamshire, and by her 
(who died on 8 July 1890) he had two sons 
and two daughters. The elder son of the 
secondmarriage, Henry Denison, diediu 1881; 
the younger, (Sir) John Guthbert Denison- 
Fender, became managing director, direc¬ 
tor, or chairman of numerous telegraph and 
cable companies, The younger daughter, 
Marion Denison, married Sir George William 
des Veeux, governor of Hong Kong, 1887-91. 

[Electrician, xxxvii. 331-6,379-80,460; Men 
of the Time; New Monthly Mag. vol. czyii. (with 
portrait); Biograpb, iii. 66-62, new eer. i. 26S- 
276.] G. S-H. 

PEPPER, JOHN HENRY (1821-1900), 
eiMbitor of ‘Proper’s Ghost,’ born at West¬ 
minster on 17 June 1821, was educated at 
Loughborough House, Brixton, and King’s 
College school. Strand. In 1840 he was 
^pointed assistant chemioal lecturer at the 
Granger school of medicine, in 1847 he gave 
his first lecture at the Boyd Polytechnic in 
Regent Street (founded in 1838), and in 
1848 he was appointed analytical chemist 
and lecturer to that institution. Some four 
year later he became ' honorary ’ director of 
the Polytechnic at a fixed ealary, a post 
which he held for twenty years. He lec¬ 
tured frequently at the Polytechnic, and 
was invited to numerous schools, at which 
he delighted juvenile audiences by popular 
experiments, illusions, and magic-lantern 
displays. He also issued a series of unpre¬ 
tentious manuds of popular science, which 
had a wide circulation. They include ‘The 
Boy’s Playbook of Soienoo’ (1880), ‘The 
Piaybook of Metals’ (1861), ‘Scientific 
Amusements for Young People ’ (1861), end 
‘Oyefiopeedic Science Simplified’ (1869). 
On the title-pages of these ha describes him¬ 
self os fdlow of the Chemical Somety, and 
honorary aseociate of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. His title of professor was 
conferrsd upon him ‘by eroress minute of 
the Polytechnic board,’ and was not there¬ 
fore, he was careful to explain, that of a 
hairdresser or a dancing-master. 

During the winter of 1802, when the 
Polj/teohnio was suifering severdy from the 
reaction that followed the heavy business 
due to the exhibition of that year, Proper 
succeeded in reviving the popularity or the 
instituticn and ensutmg its future by means 
of an optical illusion, described by the 
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'Times’ as I.I 16 most wonderful ever put 
before the public. In September 18C8 Homy 
Diroks [q.v.]of Blackheatb bad communi¬ 
cated to IheBritisb Association the details 
of an apparatus for producing 'spectral 
optical illusions’ (see Mech. Mag. 7 Oct. 
1868; Engimer, 1 Oct. 1808). Tbo idea 
was rejected by several entertainers, but 
Dircks bad suilicient faitb in it to have the 
necessary apparatus made. Pepper no 
sooner saw this than be cordially welcomed 
the invention, and, after some not very 
important modilications in the machinery, 
e.'cbibited the ‘ ghost ’ for the first time on 
24 Dec. 1862, in illustration of Dickens’s 
‘ llauntod Man.’ On 6 Fob. 1863 the appa¬ 
ratus was patented in the joint names of 
Popper and Dircks, both renouncing any 
pecuniary claim upon the Polytechnic. 

Dircks afterwards comjilnincd, with some 
apparent justilicntion, that he lind boon 
deluded into this arrangement, and that his 
name as that of solo inventor was undniy 
obscured in the advertisements of the e.Tchi- 
bition. Popiilorly known as ‘ Popper’s 
Ohost,’ the illusion had an enormous vogue, 
was visited by the Prince and Princess of 
VVales (10 May 1863), commanded to Wind¬ 
sor, and transferred to the boards of many 
London theatres, to the Ohiltelet at Paris, 
to Wallaok'a Theatre, Now Yoric, and to 
the Crystal Palace. In March 1872 Pepper 
temporarily transferred his e.vhiblt to the 
Egyptian llnll. Shortly after this ho wont 
out I 0 Australia and was appointed public 
analyst at Brisbane. In 1890 he returned 
to England and reintroduced his ‘ ghost ’ at 
the Polytechnic, but the spectre failed to 
appeal to a sophisticated xniblic, and its pro¬ 
prietor withdrew into private life and wrote 
‘TlioTruo History of Popper’s (■ihost’(1890). 
The' Professor ’ died in (lolworth Uoad, Loy- 
tonstone, Essex, on 29 March 1900. 

[Times, 26 and 30 Doc. 1871i 30 March 1900; 
Daily Tologr.iph, 30 Miirclt 1000; Hochanical 
Magazine, vol. Ixzxvii. passim; Thornbury’s 
Old aucl Now Loudon, iv. 461; All the Ymr 
Bnund, June 1U68; Dircks’s 0host, or The 
Dircksian Phantasmagoria, 1803; The True 
History of Popper's Q-host, 1800.] T. S. 

PERRY, OEORQE GRESLEY (1820- 
1807), churcli historian, born at Oiuirchill in 
Somorsetshiro on St, Thomas’s day, 1820, 
was the twelfth and youngest child of Wil¬ 
liam Perry, an iiitimal e friend and neighbour 
of llannau More rT’7-1 Ho was educated at 
Ilminstor under the liov. John Allen, and in 
1837 ho won a soholarsliip on the Bath and 
Wells foundation at Corpus Chrisli College, 
Oxford. In 1840 he gradiintod B.A. with a 
second class in lit, hum. His fellowship at 
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Corpus would have followed in due coiu» 
but meanwhile a vacancy ocourw,! • 
Wells fellowship at Li^eohi CoUege £ 
which Perry was the successful 7-. 

gmnmg hismteiroctual reform of thsiolr 
strongly pressing his claims. He 
M.iL ill 1843, and was ordained by Se bishm 
of Oxford—deacon in 1844 and iwi 
1846. He held for a short time,S tbs 
curacy of Wick on the coast of sLefi 
ond then that of Combe Florey, near Taun¬ 
ton; but m 1847 he returned to Oxford as 
college tutor at Lincoln, which oliioo he beS 
until 1862. During the last year of his fel- 
lowship occurred the memorable contest for 
the rootorship, described xvith such puinful 
vividness ill Pattison’s ' Memoir.’ In this 
contest Parry took a leading and ckaiac- 
torisLicnlly straightforward part. It was ke 
who first told Pattison that the junior fel- 
lows wished to have him for their bend, and 
from first to last he supported Pattison 
heartily. 

In 1862 Pony ocoepted the college Uxina 
of Waddingtoii, near Lincoln, and there he 
remained to the ond of bis days. He en¬ 
tered ujion his duties on Low Sunday, 1852 
and next Uctobur married Eliza, sister of 
George Salmon, at one time provost of 
Trinity Oollogo, Dublin, a moat happy union. 
The life of a country clergyman suited Perry. 
Ho was always fond of country pursuits, 
understood tho minds of country people, 
and CO iild pro li tohly employ the leisure which 
such a life affords. Ho attended well to bis 
country parish, and also threw himself 
heartily into the work of tho diocese, which 
showed, as far as it could, its appreciation of 
him. In 1861 Bishop Jackson made kim a 
uon-resideutinry canon and rural dean of 
Longoboby; in 1867 his brother clergy elected 
him as their proolor in convocation; and 
they continuod to re-oloct him (more than 
once after a coulrst) until ho voluntarily 
rolii'od ill 1893. In 1891 Bishop King ap¬ 
point od him to the arohdenoonry of Stow, 
which ho held until his death. 

Perry’s parochial and diocesan work still 
loft him abundance of time for study, which 
ho employed oonsoientiously for the benefit 
of the churoli. The earliest work wkiok 
brought him into notice in the literary world 
was his ' History of the Ohuroh of England,' 
in 3 vols. 8vo, tho first of which appeared in 
1800, tho third in 1864. Its fairness and 
accuracy wore at oiico recognised, and its 
value was hioroasod by tbo fact that it was 
the first general history which included the 
dreary but highly important period of the 
oightoonth ooutury, previous historians, as a 



mifi having stopped short at the Itovolution 
of 16S8. In 1888 he published for S.P.C.K. 

short ‘Life of Henry Hammond’ and a 
similar ‘ Life of Eohert Boyle,’ and among 
liis other minor -vrorhs -were ‘ The Bishop’s 
Daughter,’ 18G0; ‘ Vox Eoolesi® Anglicans,' 
1808 being extracts from English theolo- 
nans; 'History of the Crusades,’ no date; 
•Victor, a Story of the Diocletian Persecu¬ 
tion,’ no date; ‘ Croyland Abbey,’ no date. 
Tn 1873 came a book -which ereatly enhanced 


rersity of Oxford and also of the diocese of 
Lincoln, with both of which Grosseteste was 
so closely connected, at once rendered the 
task a labour of love to him, and enabled 


of St. Hugh of Avalon, Bishop of Lincoln,’ 
tWgh of course he had here to come into 
competition with the ‘ Magna Vita ’ (Bolls 
Ser.f In 1886 appeared a yet more successful 
nroduction of his pen, a ‘ History of the lie- 
formation in England,’ written for the 
‘Epochs of Church History’ series edited 
hj Canon (afterwards Bishop) Creighton [q.v. 
Suppl.] This work mve scope for the de- 
Tswpmant of Pevrfs most characteristic 
merits—-his power of condensation and of 
seiaing the salient points of a suliject, his 
fairness, and his accuracy. Moreover, although 
Ferry was a good all-round historian, the 
Reformation period was that with wliich 
be was most familiar. The volume ranks 
among the beat of an excellent series, The 
same merits are found in his larger publi¬ 
cation, ' The Student’s English Church His¬ 
tory,’ the Second Period (1608-1717) appear¬ 
ing in 1878, Hie Eirst Period (690-1609) in 
1881, and the Third Period (1717-1884) in 
1887. He also loft two posthumous works. 
One was the ‘ Diocesan TIialory of Lincoln,’ 
for the series published by S.P.C.K, This 
ke took up after the death of Edmund Vonit- 
bles rq,T,]i and incorporated in it the work 
whiouvenahles had done. It was not pub¬ 
lished imtil after his death, in 1897; but he 
lived just long enough to correct the final 
proofs. The other was the ‘ Lives of the 
Bishops of Lincoln from Bemigius to ‘Words¬ 
worth.’ In this he had been engaged for 
several years in conjunction with Canon 
Overton, to whom he prjmosed the joint 
undertaking,' as a pious tribute to our com¬ 
mon alma mater ’ (i.e. Lincoln College, of 
which hishops of Lincoln were founders, 
benefactors, and eK-offloio visitors), but the 
work has not yet (1901) appeared. Perry 
was also a contributor to periodical litera¬ 
ture and to tho ‘Dictionarv of National 


Biography,’ He died on 10 Feb, 1897, and 
was buried in ‘^’’addington churchyard. A 
tablet to his memory in "iVaddington church 
and a window in the chapter house of Lin¬ 
coln Cathedral were erected by public sub¬ 
scription. He lost bis wife m 1877. By 
her he had three sons and four daughters, 
five of whom survived him. 

[Personal knowledge; private information* 
Perry’s Works, pissim; Mark Pattison’s Mo-’ 
moirs; Times, 11 Peb. 1897; Athenaeum, IS Feb. 
1887.] J. H. 0. 

PETERSON,PETERf1847-1899), Sans¬ 
krit scholar, the son of John Peterson, 
merchant of Leith, and Grace Montford 
Anderson, was born in Edinburgh on 12 Jan. 
1847. His father and paternal graudfathur 
were natives of Shetland, and hence Peter¬ 
son was wont to describe himself as a Shet¬ 
lander. From the high school at Edin¬ 
burgh hs passed to the Edinbumh Dni- 
versity, where he graduated with mst-ckss 
honours in classics in 1867. It was here 
that he commenced the study of Sanskrit 
under Professor Aufiecht. After a visit, 
partly for study, to Berlin, he proceeded in 
1869 to Lincoln College, Oxford, in which 
university he continued Sanskrit under 
Sir Monier Monier-Wdliams [q. v. SupplJ 
and Eriedrich Max Muller [q. v. Sup]^,], 
gaining the Boden (university) scholorslup 
in Sanskrit in 1870, and then joining Balliol 
College, from which he graduated m 1872, 
On 2 Jan. 1873 he joined the Indian edu¬ 
cational service, and went to Bombay as 
professor in Elphinstone College. He also 
held the post ot university registrar during 
the greater port of his career. During bis 
first nine years in India Peterson seems to 
have done little original work. Indeed in 
1881 the Bombay government actually pro¬ 
posed to transfer him to a choir of English, 
making over the Sanskrit teaching to Fro- 
fessoi Bhandarkoi of Poona. In 1882, how¬ 
ever, he commenced the work for which he 
will he chiefly remembered, the search for 
Sanskrit manuscripts in the northern part 
of the Bombay preaidenCT and circle. Many 
of his discoveries were ofAigh literary value, 
and his six reports on the search (1888-99) 
are in every sense excellent reading. B!is 
exploration of Jain literature has been spe- 
ciimy approoiated. Moat of his editions of 
Sanskrit texts were issued in. tke ‘ Bombay 
Sanskrit Series,’ of which, with Professor 
Bhandarkar, ke was in. joint charge. Of 
thesetlie most important -were: ‘Kadambari’ 
(1888), with an elaborate introduction con¬ 
taining parallels with the analogous romance 
literature in Greek, and the anthologies 
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* Sanigadhariv-paddhati ’ (1886) and. ‘Su- 
bliaamtavali ’ (1888), the latter edited jointly 
with Pandit DurgapraeSd. He also edited, 
mainly for educational purposes, hut with 
considerahle originality, the ‘ llitopndeSa* 
(1887), portions of the ‘Ram3.yana’ (1883), 
and of the ' i^igveda ’ (1888-92), part of the 
last-named being accompanied by transla¬ 
tions of noteworthy ability as to style, 
though the notes bear evidence of hasty 
work. Pot the ‘Bibliotheca Indica’ he 
edited (1890) the ‘ Nyayabindu ’ with its 
commentary, a Buddhist text discovered by 
himself in a Jain library; and he was en¬ 
gaged at the time of his decease for the 
same series with a Jain Sanskrit text, 

' Upamitibhava-prapanoa-katha,’ three num¬ 
bers of which have been issued. 

Peterson, who was master of a llaont 
English style, wrote constantly for the 
Bombay daily press, and made some attrac¬ 
tive editions of English classics for native 
use. 

As an olllcial and resident in India much 
of Peterson’s sucopsr was duo to his tact and 
sympathy with natives of all olasses. This 
is well brought out in the speech made to 
the Bombay Asiatic Society on the occasion 
of his dealh by Professor Bhandarkar, whom 
ha was appointed to supersede, but who re¬ 
mained one of his olosost friends. To this 
also was due his success iii unearthing the 
jealously concealed manuscripts of the Jains 
at OamW and elsewhere. In 1883 the uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh conferred on him the 
degree of D.So. in philology, and in 1896 he 
was chosen president of tho Bombay branch 
of the Boyal Asiatic Society, which he hod 
often served as sccrof ary. He was also a 
popular member of the Bombay municipal 
corporation. ^ 

lie died at Bombay on 28 Aug. 1899. 
Peterson married, on 29 Oot, 1872, Agnes 
Ohristall, who died in September 1900. 
Several children of the marriage survivod 
him; a sun entered tho India civil ser¬ 
vice. 

[Personal knowledge; private information; 
Peterson’s Works; Jouruols of the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society (London), and of its Bombay branch, 
1899; obituaries in Advocate of India and 
Atbemsnm,] 0. B. 

PHAYEE, Sin EOBEET (1820-1897), 
general, bom 22 Jan. 1820, was son of 
ilichard Phayre of Shrewsbury, and brother 
of General Sir Arthur Purves Phayre [q. v.] 
He w^ educated at Shrewsbury school ana 
commissionod as ensign in the East India 
Company’s service on 26 Jan. 1839, being 
posted to the 26th Bombay native infantry, 


and became lieutenant on 1 DermuTTr' 
served in the first Afghan 
regiment, was engaged with the Behnri, 
under Nusseer Ehan at Kotva 
m December 1840, and was Snft 
despatches. He took part in the Sbd e™ 
paim of 1843, and wli severd/iXd 
at TVIeeimee. He was again mentioned in 
despatches for gallant conduct bv Sir Ohn»l.^ 
Napier (London Gurette, 9 May 1848; Tn 
1844 ha waa appointed assistant qnnrteN 
master-general in Sind, and from 1851 m 
1866 WM specially employed in cImiJ- . 
mountain roads in ths Southern Jlahratta 
country. In 1880-7 he earned out the 
departmental arrangements connected with 
the Persian expedition. In March 1857 he 
was appointed quortermaster-general to the 
Bombay army, and acted in this capacity 
throughout the mutiny, his services beine 
warmly commended by Sir Hugh Rose (LoH 
Strathnairn) on 16 May 1860. He held this 
oiHce till 1606, He had become captain in 
his regiment on 28 Dec. 1848, and waa made 
brevet major on 10 June 1867, and major in 
the Bombay staff corps on 18 Feb. 1861. 

lie became brevet lieutenant-colonel on 
6 Jan. 1868, and colonel five years afterwards. 
He took part in the Abyssinian expedition 
as quartermaster-general, was men tio ned in 
despatches (London Oaxette, 80 June 1868), 
was made O.B. and aide-de-camp to Queen 
Victoria, and received the medal. 

From 1808 to 1872 he was political 
superintendent of the Sind frontier, and 
commandant of the frontier force. In Match 
1873 he was appointed resident at Batoda. 
Ho made strong representations of the mis- 
govornment of tho gaekwor, Malhar Eao, 
and a commission which investigated his 
charges found that they were substantially 
proved. The gaekwar received a wammg 
and was advised to change his minister, but 
matters did not improve. The friction be¬ 
tween the resident and the gaekwar in¬ 
creased, and at the instigation of the latter 
an attempt was made on 9 Nov. 1874 to 
poison Phayre, by putting arsenic and dia¬ 
mond dust in his sherbet. The Baroda 
trial followed, and the depoation of &e 
gaekwar on 28 April 1876. But the Indien 


the resident at Baroda, and Phayre, declin¬ 
ing to resign, was superseded by Sir leiris 
Pelly on 26 Nov. 1874. 

Eevertiug to military employment, Phayre 
commanded a brigade, first in Bombay and 
afterwards in Eiyputana, from 10 May 1876 
to 4 May 1880. Having been promoted 
major-general on 1 Jan. 1880, he was then 
appointed to the command of the reserve 
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division of the army engaged in the second 
mmpaign of the second Afghan war, and 
Md charge of the line of communication by 
Onetta to Kandahar. After the disaster of 
Vsiwand, on 27 .Tuly, he was directed to 
forward to Kandahar, besieged by 
lyoub Khan; but he was delayed by want 
of troops and transport, and Kandahar was 
deliTered by General (afterwards Earl) 
Roberts from Kabul before his arrival. He 
■n'aa mentioned in despatchos, was included 
in the vote of thanks of parliament, was 
jnade K.O.E. on 22 Eeb. 1881, and received 

the medal. _ ^ _ 

He commanded with distinction a division 
of the Bombay army from 1 March 1881 to 
S March 1880, and for some months acted as 
provincial commander-in-chief at Bombay. 
Oa 23 Jan. 1887 he was placed on the 
unemployed supernumerary list. Ha had 
become Ueutenant-general on 1 Nov. 1881, 
gud became general on 22 Jan. 1880, He 
received the G.O.B. on 26 May 1891. He 
died in London on 28 Jan. 1897. In 1846 
he had married Diana Banbury, daughter 
of Arnold Thompson, formerly paymaster of 
the 81st regiment. She survived him. He 
took an active part in religious and philon- 
thropio movements, and pnhlished some 
pamphlets in 1890: 1. ‘The Bible versus 
Corrupt Christiani^.’ 2. ‘ The Foundation 
of Rock or of Sand: which P ’ (in reply to 
Henry Drummond), 8. ‘ Monasticism un¬ 
veiled.’ 

[Times, 29 Jan. 1897; Thornton’s Life of Sir 
BicbardMeade; Roberta’s Forty-one Years in 
India; Official Record of the Expedition to 
Abyssinia,] c!. M. L. 

PHILLIPS, MOLESWOBTH (1766- 
1633), lieutenant-colonel and companion of: 
Chptain Cook, born on 16 Aug. 1766, was 
Eoa of John FliilUpa of Swords, co. Dublin, 
His fatW was natural son of Bobert Moles- 
worth, first viscount Molesworth [q. v,] 
He first entered the royal nav;^ but on the 
advice of his friend Sir Joseph Banks [q.v.] 
he accepted a commission os second lieu¬ 
tenant in the royal marines on 17 Jan. 1776. 
In this capacity he was selected to accompany 
Captain Cook on his last voyage, extending 
over nearly three years [see Cook, JakesJ. 
He sailed with Cook from Hymouth on 12 
July 177^ and was with the marines who 
escorted Cook when he landed at Hawaii 
oa 14 Feb. 1779 and was attacked by the 
natives, one of whom stabbed him fatally. 
FhiUips, unable any longer to use his fusee, 
drew his sword and despatched the man. 
Wounded, faint from loss of blood, and 
alone, his marines having bsen killed, except 
two, who were swimming from shore, he 


plunged into the sea and reached a boat. 
I But perceiving a wounded private pursued 
by natives he jumped into the water and 
rescued him. Webber’s picture of the 
‘Death of Captain Cook’ represents Phillips 
firing from a sitting posture at the native 
who stabbed Cook. 

On 1 Nov. 1780 Phillips was promoted 
captain, and on 10 .Tan. 1783 he married 
Susanna Elizabeth, third daughter of Dr, 
Charles Burney (1726-1814) [q. v.h and 
sister of Madame D’Arbloy and of James 
Burney fq. v.], Phillips’s friend, who, like 
him, had accompanied Cook on his la't 
voyage. _ This marriage brought Phillips into 
connection with the Burneys’ literary and 
musical friends—^Dr. Johnson, Mrs. HiTale, 
and others. He was promoted brevet major 
oa 1 March 1794, and brevet lieutenant- 
colonel on 1 Jan. 1798. From 1784, for the 
sake of his wife’s health, he lived for a time 
at Boulogne, but after the French revolution 
the PhUlipses resided chiefly at Mickleham, 
Surrey, not far from Juniper Hall, where 
TaUeyrand was residing, to whom Phillips 
showed much kindness and hospitality. 
When the English government obliged the 
former to seek refuge in America, the colonel 
assisted him in fltti^ out for the voyage and 
accompaniedhim to Falmouth. From 1796 to 
178D, daring the alarm of a French invasion 
of Ireland, Phillips felt it his duty to reside 
on the Irish estates at Beleotton, which he 
had inherited from on uncle. On 6 Jan. 
1800 his wife died. She was hurled at 
Ncston on the 12th. 

Phillipa with his family visited France 
in 1802, where they were detained under 
Napoleon’s decree. He appealed to Talley¬ 
rand, who allowed two letters to remain un¬ 
answered. A third, couched in rather strong 
terms, produced an order for the release of 
tho party, who returned to England in the 
summer of 1804. When passing through 
Paris PhHlips in vain solicited an audience 
of Ms former friend (Aisub, Napoleon's 
British Visitors). After his return to Eng¬ 
land hs become acquainted with Southey, 
Mary and Charles Lamb, who described him 
as ‘ the high-minded associate of Cook, the 
veteran colonel, with his lusty heart still 
sending cartels of deflance to old Time’ 
(Lamb, Works, ed. Fitzgerald, vi, 76), and 
with John Thomas Smith (1766-1833) [q. v.], 
whom he supplied with various anecdotes for 
bis ' Nollekens and his Times ’ (i. 164,300, 
IL 218). He died of cholera at bis house in 
Lambeth on 11 Brat. 1832, and was buried 
in St. Margaret’s, Westminster. A stone in 
the churchyard is inscribed with his initials 
and data of death. 
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By Susanna Burnej Pliillips had issue two 
sons,Norbui'y niidWilliam, and ouo daught or, 
Prances, who kopt house for iier grandfather, 
Dr. Burney, and married 0. 0. Ifapor (A. tt. 
Etwa, Havly Diary of Frances Burney^ 188!), 

ii. 270). Phillips also loft issuo by a second 
marriage with Ann, daughl or of Ga^it. Q abriel 
Maturin (Slat and 35tli regiments), secretary 
to Gun. Thomas Gaga [q. v.] 

[Oent.Mag. 1832, ii. 383-0; AunualBogister, 
1832; Army List, 1830,pp. 22, 301; Lodyard's 
Journal, 1783, pp. 143-9; Oiogr.Brilannicii, od. 
Kippis, IT. 233; Kippis’a Narrative of Cook’s 
Voyiigo round liio World; Saniwoll'a Narrative 
of llio Death of Captain Cook, pp. 11, 13, 13; 
Cook’s Voyage to tile Pneifle, od. .Tamos King, 

iii. 42-0, 53-4,425-30; William Kllis’s Anthen- 

tio Narrative, 1782, ii. 110-11; Manley Hop¬ 
kins’s Hawaii Post and Present, ed. 1800, p. 
112; lloeant’s Captain Cook, pp. 134, 100-2, 
179; Diary and LoUers of Madame D'Arblay, 
ed. 1844-0, ii. 5, 110-11, 817, v. passim; O.'T. 
Bmitk’s Nullokons and his Times; A. B. Ellis’s 
Early Diary of liksincis Burney; notes and lefo- 
I'oueos kindly supplied hy Liout.-Cen. (t. H. 
Johnston; authorities oiled.] A. E. P. 

PHIPPS, OIIARLES JOHN (1836- 
1807), arohitoot, son of John 'llashloigh 
Phipps and his wife Elizabeth lluth Neato, 
was horn at Lansdowno, noar Bath, in 1836, 
and was artiolod in the olHce of Wilcox & 
Puller of that city, with whom ho remained 
till 1867. After a year's travel ho oponed 
practice in. Bath, and was successful iu 1802 
with a design for the reconstruction of the 
Bath Theatre, which was comploti'd in 1863, 
and which marked the direction of a future 
career, at variance both with tho wishes of 
Ills parents, who disapproved of thoatros, 
and with his truining, which was Gothic and 
occlosiasiical. Phipps’s early dnsigns for 
buildings and furniture may ho classed with 
tho school of Godwin and. Buvg(sa, whereas 
tho theatrical works which rajiidly followed 
his first snccoss were naturolly conceived 
in the more appropriate classic manner. 

On transferring his nilico to London Phipps 
became recognised as an authority on thonlro 
construction, and crocted or ailcrod more 
than n score of xdayhousos in London alono. 
The Gaioty was tho first in date, and it was 
followed by the oonatruotion or altoration 
of tho Queen’s, Long Acre (sinoo dostroyod), 
Vaudeville, Strand, Sadlers Wells, Variety 
(Iloxton), Ilaymarkot, Savoy, Prinooss’s, 
Prinoo of Wales’s, Shoftosbury (1888), Lyric 
(1880), Ilenglor’s Cirque (subsequently 
altered by Philips to servo as a skating 
palace), tlin thoatre of tho Lyric Club, and 
Snolly, his principal work (completed in 
1807), Her Majesty’s Theatre, Haymarket. 


He reconstructed the 
of 1J.3 Lyceum, Oomedrsni"» 
Globe, and superintended the ereetL . 

the Gan-ick m 1889 and the Tivdiftflfi 

Pluppa was SMOoiated with Mr T n 

are attributable to the latter (see 
1897,lx.«i. 619). Outside LoSn S’’’ 

designed the Theatres Eoyal at 
Torquay, Brighton, Eastbourne 


Wproesto^ Nottingham, Sheffikd, SoS 
Shields, Darlington, and Portsmouth at 
which last he also designed the Empire 
Palace. Bristol he eonatruoted ^th’ 
Prince’s Theatre; for Hastings the Gaiety, 
for Wolverhampton and Dover the Grand 
and tholivoli respective!v: and for Liver- 


1 V T /r , ttuu AorjuiTet- 

pool ho both biulL the Ptotunda and w 
modelled tho Alexandra. Phipps deaimed 
the opera houses at Leicester, Northampton 
and Leammgton, and there are further speci’ 
mens of his theatre work in Scotland atfei- 
burgh, Glasgow, Dumfries, and Aberdeen, in 
Ireland at Dublin, Belfast, Londonderry and 
Cork. lie twice rebuilt (1878 and 188S)the 
Thoatro Bnyal at Glasgow, ond also twice 
rebuilt (1880,1896) the theatro of the same 
name at Edinburgh, where he also carried 
out tho Lyooum. Ilia works at Dublin are 
the Gaioty and tho Leinster Hall. Phipps’s 
principal do.signB of a non-theatrical lia- 
raoter woro tho Dovonshii-e Club, St. James's 
Streettho Onrlton Hotel, Haymarket, 
nart of tho same design as Her Majestt's 
Theatre, which was carried out end modified 
after his death; the Lyric Oluh, Ljrie 
Cliambors, and flats in ShaftesbiuyAvenue; 
various businoss promises in the Strand, 
Ludgnto Hill, and Moorgate Street; tho 
Savoy Turkish Baths and the militia ha^ 
racks at Bath. Eor fifteen years he was ad- 
vUing arolutoct to Drury Lone Theatre, and 
was conaultod by committees of the House 
of Commons nnd by colonial governments 
on questions of tbcatro construction and 
acoustics. Ho was a fellow (1806) of the 
Koynl Institute of British Architects, serv¬ 
ing on its council in 1876-6, and also 
of tho Sooioty of Antiquaries. He died 
at. 26 Mccklonhurgh Square on 26 May 
1897. 

Phipps married on 10 April 1860 Miss 
nonnor Hicks, by whom he had issue two 
sons and tlu'oe daughters. Eor some time 
previous to his death he had been associated 
in partnership with his son-in-law, Mr. 
Arthur Blomneld Jackson. 

[B.I.B.A. Journal, 1867i iv, 380; Bnildor, 
1807,lxxil. 488; Biograph, iv. 899-402; private 
infinmation.] P. W. 
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piOKEBSaiLL, FREDERICK RI- 
(JHARD (1S20-1900), historical painter, 
ton of RichardPickcrsgill, a naval officer, and 
Vnne 'Witlierington, and nephew of Henry 
iVilliajn Picker^gill (1782-1876) [q.v.], was 
torn in London on 26 Sept. 1820. Ha re¬ 
ceived his first instruction in drawing from 
lus maternal uncle, ‘William Frederick 
^Vitkerington (1786-1806) [q.v.], and en¬ 
tered the Royal Academy schools at an 
early age. In 18S9 he exhibited his first 
picture, ‘The Brazen Age,' a subject from 
Hesiod, at the Royal Academy. This was 
followed by ‘ The Combat between Herculea 
end Aohelbus ’ (1840), ‘Amoret’s Deliver¬ 
ance from the Enchanter ’ (1841), ‘ (Edipus 
cursing his son Polynicos' (1842), and 
‘Dante’s Dream,’ a subject from the'Purga- 
torio,’ canto 27 (1848). In 1848 his cartoon 
‘The Death of King Lear’ gained one of 
the additional prizes of lOOZ. at the West¬ 
minster Hall competition for the decoration 
of the new Houses of Parliament; a litho¬ 
graph of this composition, by Frank Howard, 
appeared in the same year. In 1844 he 
eihibited at Westminster Hall a fresco, 
‘Sir Calepine rescuing Serena,’ which did 
not obtain a prize. A series of academy 
pictures, illustrating Spenser's ‘Faerie 
Queene,’ of which the first had appeared in 
1841, was continued by ‘Florimel in the 
(fottage of the Witch,' 1843 (engraved by 
Periam for the ‘Art Journal’), 'Amorot, 
iEhnylia, and Prince Arthur in the Cottage 
of Solaunder,’ 1846, ‘Idleness’ and ‘The 
Contest of Beauty for the Girdle of Flori- 
mel,’ 1848. Later pictures of this series 
were a second ‘ Idleness,’ 1862, and ‘ Brito- 
mart Unarming,’ 1866. A spirited scene 
from ‘ Oomus’ was exhibited in_18W, and a 
suMect from the history of "Venice in 1846. 

These early works had given evidence of 
coDsiderable'power, and their colour showed 
the infinence of "William Etty [q. v.l, with¬ 
out euifering from the earns faults or draw¬ 
ing ; Wt it was in 1847 that PiokersgUl first 
became prominent as a rising artist. His 
acade^ picture of that year represented 
early Christians in a chapel m the catacombs, 
but a much more impoitant work was ' The 
Burial of Harold at Waltham Abbey,' exhi¬ 
bited at Westminster Hall. A firs^class 
prize of 600Z. was awarded to this picture, 
and it was at once purchased for an equal 
sum for the Houses of Parliament. An en- 
naving of it by F. Bacon was published in 
1861 for the Art Union of London, As the 
result of his achievements of 1847 Pickersgill 
was elected, on 1 Hov. in that year, an aeso- 
omte of the Royal Academy at the unusu¬ 
ally early age of twenty-seven. He then 
Yoi. xxn.—SUP. 


removed from 8 Leigh Street, Burton Cres¬ 
cent, his residence since 1839, to 36 Morn- 
ington Orescent, Hampstead Road. This 
was his home till 18G5; he then lived at 
East hlonlsey, Surrey, lUl 1873, when his 
appointment os keeper of the Royal Aca¬ 
demy gave him an official residence at Bur¬ 
lington House. 

In 1819 he e.vhibited ‘Circe with the 
Syrens Three,’ from ‘Orlando Furioso ; ’ in 
1860, his most productive year, ‘Samson 
Betrayed,' ‘The Rape of Ikoserpine,’ 'A 
Scene during the Invasion of Italy by 
Charles "VIII,’ and thres sketches from the 
story of‘Imalda; ’ in 1861, a subject from 
Tasso; in 1652, ‘Pan and Syrinx ’ and ‘ The 
Adoration of the Magi;’ in 1863 and 1854, 
scenes from "Venetian history, one of which, 
‘The Death of Francesco Foseari' (1854), 
was bought by the prince consort. ‘ Chris¬ 
tian being conducted into the Valley of 
Humiliation’ (engraved by Greatbach for 
the ‘ Art Joumaf’) appeared, with ‘ John 
sending his Disciples to Christ,’ in 1866; 
‘Christ blessing little Children ’ and a scene 
from * Love’s Labour’s Lost ’ in 1856; ‘ The 
Duke Orsino and "Viola ’ in 1867. In June 
of that year Pickersgill was elected to full 
membership of the Royal Academy, His 
diploma picture, a Spamsh subject entitled 
‘Tho Bribe,’ was his sole contribution to 
the exhibition of 1868. ‘ Warrior Poets of 
the South of Europe contending in Song' 
and ‘Dalila aekiug Forgiveness of Samson’ 
were the pictures of 1869; in 1860 he was 
absent, but in the following year he exhi¬ 
bited subjects from 'As yon like it’ and 
* Tho Tempest,’and ‘Pirates of the Medi¬ 
terranean playing Dice for Prisoners,’ which 
was engraved W Ridgway for the ‘Art 
Journal,’ The Return of a Ornsader' ap¬ 
peared m 1862, ‘ IsaboUa, Duchess of Cla¬ 
rence,’ in 1863, a sul^ect from Shakespeare 
in 1864, ‘A Royalist Family, 1661,’ in 1866, 
‘Lovers’in 1866, ‘Columbus at Lisbon’in 

1868, ‘A Honiton Lace Manufactory' in 

1869, and ‘ Ma^ Stuart accused of Partici¬ 
pation in her Husband’s Murder ’ in 1871. 
Pickorsgill did not exhibit in 1867 or 1870, 
and the picture of 1871 was his last, pth 
the exception of a pathetic subject with a 
quotation from Tennyson’s 'Mariana in the 
South,’ ending with the words ‘ To live for¬ 
gotten and die forlorn,' which was exhibited 
m 1876, He stiB, however, took on active^ 
interest in the Bfoyol Academy, and held 
the offices of keeper and trustee from 1878! 
to 1887. In 1888 ke retired finally from 
the academy, and spent the lemainder of, 
jfis life at the Towers, Yarmouth, Isle of 
Wight, where he died on 20 Deo. 1000, 
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footed the phonetic principle, though 
niiimly in regard to the consonants j but he 
mtinlied a greatly improved and extended 
Toviel socle -which is undoubtedly the most 
ori-inci feature of his schome. It is a 
cnnous fact that he altogether discarded the 
looped letters of the Taylor alphabet, and 
ossi^ed the small circle, with an alterna¬ 
tive character, to the representation of the 
latter a. ns had been dona in the system of 
WiUisi Mason (/. 1072-1709) [q. v.], pub¬ 
lished in 16b2. He also introduced the prin¬ 
ciple of ‘pairing’ the consonants and of 
‘shading,’ or the nse of thin and thick 
strokes for indicating cognate consonants. | 
In this rare booklet, immature and incom- j 
pleto though it be, the stenographic expert 
^iU at once recognise the main features of 
the present highly developed system of 
phonography. 

The manuscript of the second edition was 
ready in the autumn of 1839, but its publi¬ 
cation was deferred till the penny post came 
into operation on 10 Jan. 1810. It then ap¬ 
peared in the form of a penny plate with 
Siis title: ‘Phonography, or Writing by 
Sound, being also a New and Natural Sys¬ 
tem of Short Hand.’ Some copies, mounted 
oa canvas and bound in cloth, with two 
chapters fi.'om the New Testament as addi¬ 
tional exercises, were sold at one shilling 
each. Several important improvements were 
introduced into this second edition. The 
iteel plate was beautifully engraved, bat in 
almost microscopic olmracters, so that it was 
not well adapted to become a medium for 
leaming the syetem. Copies were, however, 
widely mstrihuted to schoolmasters all over 
the country, and, when these bad been -well 
circulated, Pitman began his phonographic 
I propaganda hy devotii^ his sohool holidays 
I to lecturing tours. Tho third edition of 
I ‘Phonography ’ was brought out at the oloso 
; of 1840 in an octavo volume, with fuller ox- 
i planations of the system, and altogether better 

adapted for the purpose of instruction in the 
art. The fourth edition appeared in 1841, 
the fifth in 1842, the sixth in 1344, tho 
eeventh in 1846, the eighth in 1847, the 
ninth in 1862, the tenth (with a new vowel 
scale) in 1867, the eleventh in 1862, and 
the twelfth in 1867. There were many later 
issues, but these were not designated as 
separate editions. In addition to the manuals, 
a very large nnmhet of books were published 
in illustration of the system, such as ‘ Copy 
Books,’ the ‘ Olass Book,’ the ‘ Exercises,'the 
‘Teacher,’ tho'Reporter’s Companion,' and 
a ‘Phonetic Shorthand and Pronouncing 
Dictionary of the English Language.’ Many 
standard -works were also printed in the 


phonographic shorthand characters, in¬ 
cluding tho Bible, the Book of Common 
Prayer, Bacon’s ‘ Essays,’ Bunjyan’s ‘ Pil- 
mm's Progress,’ Oowper’s ‘PoeticalWorks,’ 
Uraik’s ‘John Halifax,’Dickens’s ‘Pickwick 
Papers’ and ‘Oliver Twist,’ Goldsmith's 
‘Vicar of Wakefield,’ Hughes's ‘Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays,’ Washington Irving's 
‘ Tales and Skstohes,’ Johnson’s ‘ Basselns,’ 
Macaulay's ‘ Essays ’ and ‘ Biographies,’ Mil¬ 
ton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ More's ‘ Utopia,’ 
Scott’s ‘ Wavsrley,’ and Swift’s ‘ Gulliver's 
Travels.' 

Meanwhile the phonographic crusade had 
met -with extraordinary success. Pitman 
found it necessary, in 1848, to give up his 
school, and to abandon travelling and lec¬ 
turing, in order to devote himself to the 
production of instruction hooks and other 
literature. By this timo other lahouters 
had come into the field, to whose co-opera¬ 
tion the progress of the new movement was 
meatly indobted. His brothers Joseph and 
Benjamin (afterwards imown in America as 
Benn Pitman) lectured thi’oughout the 
country, sometimes together and sometimes 
separately. Thomas Allen Heed joined 
Joseph Pitman in 1848, and, having acquired 
great facility as a phonog^raphic writer, was 
able to demonstrate bv practical experiments 
the capabilities of tne new system in the 
hands of an expert penman. Among the 
other lecturers and teachers were Pitman’s 
brothers, llenry and Frederick in England, 
and Jacob in Australia. From time to time 
pkonogtapbio ‘Festivals’ were held, at which 
the progress already made was reviewed, 
and workers in the cause were stimulated to 
fresh exertions. A‘Phonetic Society’-was 
also established. This enthusiastic propa¬ 
ganda extended to America and Australia, 
and wherever the English tongue -was spoken 
the number of phonographers daily increased. 
At the present time phonography is doing 
nine-tenths of the shorthand -writing and 
i-eporting of the English-speaking communi¬ 
ties, and there is no other stenographic 
system that can approach it in the extent to 
which it is tanght and need. Among short¬ 
hand clerks and amanuenses Pitman’s is 
almost the only method employed. Several 
I variations of the system have been published 
in the United States, but they are based on 
I the original alphabet. The framework of 
phonography has been subjected to eevera 
oriticiem, espeoiaUy by Edward PockneU, 
Thomas Anderson, and Hugh L. CaUendaT, 
who have, however, failed m their attempts 
to devise superior systems of their own. 
Pitman’s system has been adapted to French, 
German, Hutch, Spanish, Italian, Welsh, 
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Bengali, Liarathi, Tamil, Ohineao, Japanese, 
and Malagasy. 

Pitman devol ed mucli of his energy to the 
advancement of tho spelling reform, and in 
1844 he for the first time addressed his 
readers in phonotypy, or a phonetic printing 
alphabet, vrith a suiTicient number of ne'w 
letters to supply tho deficiencies of the com¬ 
mon alphabet. In tho promotion of this 
movement he had for some years th e assistance 
of Alexandor John Ellis [q. v. Siippl.] The 
introduction of now types, although it made 
possiblo the use of a scientifically perfect 
alphabet, proved to be on insurmountablo 
obstacle to the general adoption of phonetic 
printing, and alter experiments with now 
types extending over forty years Pitman 
adopted, in 1888, with some additions, the 
rules rocommonded by the American Spell¬ 
ing Boform Association and the American 
Philological Society in order to secure the 

out tho adJition of now letters to tho alpha¬ 
bet. Another of Pitman’s cherished sohomes 
for the introduction of a duodooimal method 
of arithmetical notation, in substitution of 
the dooimal nnraoration, also proved abort ivo. 

From 18J7 to 1865 the first Phonetic 
Institute in Albion Place, Bath, was tho 
head-quarters of phonography and tho spell¬ 
ing reform; the institute was removed to 
Parsonage Lane in 1866, to Kingston’s 
Buildings in 1874, and finally to a new 
building in the suburbs of Bath in 1889. 

Tho first International Congress and 
Jubilee of Phonography were jointly cele¬ 
brated in London in 1887, under tho presi¬ 
dency of the Earl of Bosebery. On this 
occasion a fine bust of Pitman, by Thomas 
Brock, was presented to him and his family. 
In 1880 a replica of this jubilee bust was 
presented to Pitman by tho citizens of Bath, 
and it was placed in the Boyal Literary 
and Scientific Institution of that city. On 
18 July 1894 Pitman received the honour 
of knighthood ‘ at Windsor Onstle, on the 
ground of his great services to stonograxihy, 
and tho immense utility of that art.’ 

Soon afterwards he retired from partner¬ 
ship with his sons, and conferred on them his 
interests in tho phonographic text-books 
and other works of which he was tho author. 
At the time of his rotiroment he had been 
nninterrnptodly_ engaged in the work con¬ 
nected with his invention of phonography for 
fifty-seven years, and had edited tho ‘ Pho- 
iiotic Journal’ for fifty-two years. 

Ho died at Bath on 22 Jan. 18972 and in 
nooordanoo with his wishes his remains were 
cremated at Woking. lie was twice married, 
first,in 1886, and secondly, on 21 April 1861, 


to Isabella, daughter of JamlTMWrr 
whom he left two sons, Alfred 
A mural tablet to his memorv wm 
on 16 July 1901 at 17 EoynlttM 
where Pitman resided in his InteJ^ws ’ 

[Infomation from Alfred Pitmaa, ese 
graphy by Thomas Allen Heed, with , 
illustrations, and facsimilpa 1 son tj?. 
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Isaac Pitman’s Phonography bvArfmH PiL™' 
in French and EnelishTpLiM^QOoSS; 
Cateohism of Shorthand; Anderson^asrof 
Shorthand; Anderson’s Shorthand STstem.! 
Annual Kegistor, 1897, Chron. p. ui - eXV 
dar’s Manual of Cursive Shorthand; ChSa 
Ago, 28 Fok 1887; Gibons’s BibliUaplTef 
S^iortlmnd; Harper’s Monthly, lx. 192 . ilj! 
Hist, of Shorthand; Mon and •Women 
Tune, 180fi; Eockwell’s Shorthand Instruction 
and Proctico (Washington, 1898); Shorthand 
a magazine; Transactions of tho Intemationsl 

Shorthand Congress, 1887; Vegetarian lies. 
songor, May 1887.] T, 0 

PITT-BIVEBS, AUGUSTUS HENRY 
LANE FOX (1827-1900), lieutenants 
general, anthropologist, and arohmologist, son 
of William Augustus Lane Fox of Hope 
nail, yorksUire, and his wife Lady Onrollne, 
daughter of John Douglas, eighteenth eeil 
of Morton, was horn on 14 April 1827. Ho 
was known by his father’s surname of Lane 
Fox until 1880, whon he assumed the name 
of Pill-Rivers on eventual^ inheriting the 
ostatos of his great-uncle, George Pitt, se¬ 
cond Baron Rivers (1761-1828\ He was 
educated at Sandhurst Military College, and 
receivod a commission in the grenadier guards 
in 1846. Ilis subsequent commissions were 
dated: captain 2 Aug. 1860, brevet-major 
12 Doe. 1864, major 15 May 1867, lieutenant- 
colonol 22 Jan. 1807, mmor-generol lOct. 
1877, lieutenant-general 1 Oct. 1882. He 
soon showed a talent for organisation and ex¬ 
perimental resoaich, which led to his being 
employed in investigations as to the use and 
improvement of the rifle in the euly times 
of its introduction into the British army. 
These investigations were carried on him 
at Woolwich, Enfield, Ilythe, and Malta, 
between 1861 and 1867. He may he con¬ 
sidered the originator of the Hythe school 
of musketry, of which he brought tho fimt 

E lans hoforo Lord Ilardinge, and for which 
e organised the system of practice and the 
education of musketry instructors. 'Wken 
stationed at Malta ho had the duty of superin- 
t ending tho Irainin;? of the troops in the 
new muskolry praotioe, at the critical mo¬ 
ment when his successful trials had led to 
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tteii being armed ■with, the Minifi rifle in of its system has been rerifledhy the manner 
ulace of the smooth-bore percussion musket in which the main principle of stages of de- 
Inown by the name of ‘Brown Bess.’ This velopment has been adhered to. Though it 
antiquated weapon was finally discarded to- might not be desirable that the de-relopment 
trards the end of the campai^, the new method should supersede the geographical or 
Enfield rifie coming into general use. Lane national arrangements usual in museums of 
Eo'T served with distinction in the Crimean human nit and history, it has already had a 
war, where he was present at the battle of the marked efi’ect in promoting their use as 
^]]na and the siege of Sebastopol, was men- means of instruction, and superseding the 
tioned in despatches, and placed on the stafi. mere curiosity cabinets of past centuries. 

He remained on the active list till 1696, In connection with these studies, anthro- 
snd from 3 March 1893 was colonel of the pology and archeeology naturally divided h^ 
South Lancashire regiment. attention. Among other contributions to 

By the time of his return home, however, the study of paleolithic stone implements, 
the unconscious training in precise methods so important in Europe from their belonging 
which he had acquired m the course of his to the remotely ancient period of the extmet 
professional work was already leading him mammoth and rhinoceros, he confirmed the 
mto the scientific career which henceforth discovery of Lord Avebury that similar im- 
took the largest share of his life. In esa^ plements characterised the earliest stages of 
mining the firearms of various pattern which culture in Bgypt. On Gleneral Fitt-Bivers 
came under his notice to he reported on, he removing his home in 1880 to Bushmore, 
became aware that their successive changes in the midst of his newly inherited estates 
did not result from far-reaching steps of m- on the Wiltshire downs, which bad been 
ventire imagination, but from long courses deer forest till two generations before, he 
of minute and even accidental alterations, found himself the owner of manypiehistorio 
taken advantage of to render the new model monuments scarcely interfered with since 
an improvement on its predecessors. The the ages when this fiontier-jground between 
intermediate stages he mund were apt to the Bomano-British and West Saxons had 
disappear and be forgotten after having led been the scene of tbeir long struggle for 

tofiesh changes, only such models becoming possession. lie devoted himself to we con- 

I established as reached a temporary limit of genial task of exploring villages, forts, and 

' exceUsnee, while often they branched off in Wial-mounds scattered over Cronborne 

] usdessdireotionsandheoomeabortive. About Chose and along the Wansdyke. With his 

I this time of Colonel Fox's life the tide of usual thoroughness he purged himself of the 

1 soientificthought in the direction of biological great fault of the older antiquaries, that of 

) ev^utiou had fairly set in, and the oniUogy destroying in the quest of antiquities the 

‘ of the doctrine of development of species to ancient structures themselves. The large 

, whot he perceived to he the normal course of illustrated volumes, with exact drawings and 

human invention more and more impressed tables, in which he recorde his excavations, 

I his mind. In order to follow out this line would enable a modem contractor to refur- 

of thought, he collected series of weapons nish the tombs and forts ■with their contents 

tfllthsy lined the walls of Us London house in place. The carrying out of this work 

fiom cellar to attic. The method of dsve- raised English arohoology to a new and 

lopment-series extending itself as appro- higher level. In addition, accurate models 

priate generally to implements, appliances, of the interments, &c,, were placed in the 

and products of human lifii, such as boats, local museum of Famham, Dorset, not far 

looms, dress, musical instruments, magical from Bushmore, which General Fitb-Bivers 

and religious symbols, artistic decoration, built; there also he made the experiment of 

and writing, the coBeotiou reached the coUecting, as a meo^ of popular instruction, 

dimensions of a museum. It was at first series of specimens illus&atiug the develop- 

boused W government at Bethnal Green and ment of common appliances, such as ploughs. 

South Aensington, and on illustrated oaia- looms, and pottery, General Fitt-Bivers 

logne was drawn up by Fox (Science and Axt published no works on a large scole except 

Department, 1874), At length, the avaUahle ‘Excavations in Oianhorne Chase, near 

accommodation no longer suUoing, it was Bushmore, on ihe borders of Dorset and 

presented in 1888 to the university of Oxford, Wilts; ’ and ‘ King John's House/ privately 

who built for it the Fitt-Bivers Museum in minted in 6 vols. 4to, 1887-98 ; hut his 

connection ■with airongements for a lectnre- lesser ■writings, ‘ Primitive^ Locks and 

ship of anthropoloOT. Under the charge of Keys' (London, 1883), ‘Antique Works of 

tbe curator, Mr. fl.. Balfour, the collection Art from Benin' (prWately prmted, 
bos since then doubled, while the soundness and numerous contributiouB to scientific 
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valuable sclontillo 
was elected P.RS. in 
1870, and in 1886 received from the uni¬ 
versity of Oxford the honorary degree of 
D.O.L. lie was a vice-president of the 
Society of Antiquaries, and in 1881-2 presi¬ 
dent of the Anthropologicnl Institute, of 
which he was an energetic supporter. On 
the passing of the Ancient Monuments Pre¬ 
servation Act (1882), ’ - - 


ho became the first 


inspector of ancient monuments, 

Pitt-llivors died at liuslimore on 4 May 
1900. In 18C3 he married the IIou. Alice 
Margaret, daughter of the second Baron 
Stanley of Alderley, and had issue six sons 
and three daughters, of whom the second, 
Alice, beoamo in 1884 the second wife of 
Sir John Lubbooh (now Lord Avebury). 

[Journal QnitodService luatitution, 1828, &c.; 
Journal Anthropological Instituto; Jonrunl of 
Koynl Insthutioii, 1873j Archipologia; Pro- 
coudings of Boyul Soc. of Antiqnnrioa.]' 

B. D. T. 

.PLAYBAIB, LYON, first Bauon Pjcat- 
of St. Andrews (1818-1898), was born 
on 21 May 1818 at Ohunar, Bengal, and was 
the son of Quor^e Playfair, chief inspeoloiv 
general of hospitals in Bengal, by his wife 
Janet, daughtor of John Rosa of Edinburgh. 
James Playfair [q. v.] was his grandfather! 
Sir llohort Lambert Playfair [q. v. SuppLj 
was Ills younger brother, 

Lyon was sent homo to St, Andrews; the 
seat of his father’s family, at the age of 
two, and recoived his early oduontion at the 
parish school, from which ho proceeded to 
the university of St. Andrews in 1832, On 
leaving this univorsity, Playfair spent a very 
short time in Glasgow as olerk in the oflico 
'of his uncle, James Playfair, and then (1836) 
commenced to study for the medical pro¬ 
fession, euleriug the classes of Thomas Gra¬ 
ham [q. V.] in chemistry at the Audersnnian 
Institute in G lasgow. In J 837, on G raham’s 
appointmont to a chair in London, Playfair 
entered the classes of tho Edinburgh Uui- 
vorsity with tho ohioot of oomplotiug his 
medical course, hut his health brolco down 
and he was conuiellod (0 abandon his work, 
lie then visited Calcutta, where, at his father’s 
wish, ho again entered a business house, only 
to leave it after a very short intorval, amd 
return to England to resumo tho study of 
chemistry. After spending some time as 
private laboratory assistant to Graham at 
Univorsity College, London, ho worked with 
Liebig at GLosson (1830-40), wliero lie gra¬ 
duated Ph.D. In 1841 ho became chemical 
manager of Thomson’s colico works at Prim¬ 
rose, neat Olithoroe, hut resigned this piosi- 
tiouiu the following year, and was appointed 


occupied until 1846. ^ wmon Jm 

investigator" and teache^, was beteTo 
tiu-n his attention to the applications of nl 
game chemistry to agriculture andveaetaMo 
physiology, and was engaged in thecomr.t 
Uon of hiB celebrated work on these sub^ 

Playfair, as Liebig’s representative, TOe4ntp;i 
th 8 book to the British Assoeiatfffo S 
Advancement of Science ot the GWow 
mooting (1840), ns part of a report on Z 
state ol organic chemistry, and he afterwards 
prepared the English edition of the book 
Its puhlioation ottracted the attention of 
Bcieiitiflc men interested in the rational 
pursuit of agriculture, to which Liebig’s in- 
fluenoo gave a great impulse. Oonsequentlv 
wlion Playfair proposed in 1812 to applyfm 
the professorship of ohomisliy at Toronto 
Sir Robert Peel was indiiced to seek on 
interview with him, and persuade him to 
stay at homo. Thonoeforlh constant use was 
made of his servieoB in public inquiries and 
on royal commissions. 

In 1846 Playfair was appointed chemist 
to tho Geological Survey, afterwards ba- 
ooming professor in the new School of Minn« 
at Jermyn Street, and in this capacity was 
engaged in mony investigations, among the 
most important of which were the determi¬ 
nation of tho best coals for steam navigation, 
and the inquiry into the condition of tbs 
potato disease in Ireland (1846). 

Although Playfair returned from Giessen 
in 1841, inspired with something of Liebig's 
outhnsiasm for research, the amount of purely 
Bcioutiiic investigation which he oonied out 
was relatively small, owing to the foot that 
his time was largely spent m inquiries wbicb 
rather involved the practical applicatious of 
Bciontiilo principles than the discovery of new 
facts. His most important investigations 
are those on tho nitroprussides, a new class 
of Balts which ho discovered; on the atomic 
volume and speoifio gravity of hydrated 
salts (in conjunction with Joim), and on the 
gases of tho blast furnace (in conjunction 
with Bunsen). lie was elected B.II.S. in 
1846, and was president of the Qhemicol 
oioty in 1867-0, and of the British Associa¬ 
tion in 1886 at Aberdeen, while he twice 
acted OB president of the chemistry section 
of the British AsBooiation. 

In 1860 Playfair was appointed a special 
commissioner and member of the executive 
committee of the Gireat Exhibition of 1881. 
Ho took an active part in the general or¬ 
ganisation of the exhibition, in seom’ing the 
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adequata lepresentation of the yaiioua Bri- 
tiah induatnes, and in arranging the juries 
af award and appeal, os well as in the judi¬ 
cious im'estment of the large surplus that 
the eshihition realised. His services in those 
iBSpeets were rewarded by the commander- 
clup of the Bath, and by nia appointment to 
the position of gentleman usher in the house¬ 
hold of the Prince Consort. Ilis connection 
^th the Great Exhibition of 1861 led to his 
taking a prominent part in furthering the 
{ Prince Consort’s endeavoiu'S to secure for 
I the nation technical instruction in the appli- 
' cation of science to industry, with which he 
' VOS in full agreement. At the dose of the 
exhibition he made a private inquiry into the 
etate of education and techuied instruction 
on the continent of Europe, and lectured on 
the subject after his return. 

In 1863 the department of Science and 
Art was formed, and Flayfair was made 
cecretory for science. Sir Ilenry Cole [q. v.] 
oocupying a similar position for art. In I8a5 
the department was reorganised^ and Play¬ 
fair wos made secretary or the united depart¬ 
ments. As secretary of the Science and Art 
department Playfair toolr a leading share in 
the organisation of the Iloyal College of 
Science and the South Kensington Museum, 
afterwards (1899) renamed the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 

On the death of WiUiam Gregoiy (1803- 
1868) [q. V.] in 1868 Playfair was appointed 
to the chair of chemistry at Edinburgh, winch 
he occupied until 1869. On his appointment 
he resigned his post in the Prince Consort’s 
household and in the Science and Art de¬ 
partment, but was still engaged largely in 
public work, serving on many royal _ oom- 
missions, and taldng an active part in the 
exhibition of 1862. 

The various committees of inquiry and 
royal commiseions in which he took a leading 
part included those on the health of towns, 
the herring flsheiy, the cattle plague, the 
civil service (which was reorgomsed on the 
'Playfair scheme’),the Scottish universities, 
endowed schools, and the Thirlmere water 
ndieme, But these employments did not by 
any means exhaust bis activity. lu 1860 be 
became a member of the commission of the 
1861 exhibition, and in 1874 was appointed 
a member of the committee of inquiry which 
undertook the management of the commis¬ 
sion’s husiness affairs. In 1883 he became 
honorary secretary of this committee, and 
succeeded in bringiiw about a most important 
improvement in its&ancial prospects, which 
at the time of his appointment were most 
unsatisfactory. The surplus funds of the ex¬ 
hibition had been invested in land at South 


Kensington, part of which was utilised for 
residential buildings, and part to provide 
sites for buildings of national importance 
and for educational institutions. Ih 1883 
^ere was a considerable annual deficit, but 
in 1889, when Playfair resigned his honorary 
secretaryship, this had been converted into 
an income of 6,0001. per annum, and has 
since considerably increased. ThiSi money 
was employed to found science scholarships 
of 1601. a ywr, to be held by advanced 
students nominated by the science colleges 
of this country and the colonies. 

In 1868 Playfair was returned to parlia¬ 
ment in the liberal interest os member for 
the universities of Edinburgh and St. An¬ 
drews, which he continued to represent until 
1886. On his election to the House of Com¬ 
mons he resigned his chair at Edinburgh 
(1809) and returned to London, where he 
henceforth resided. His infiuence in parliiw 
ment was steadily exei'ted in favour of the 
improvement of both the education and the 
social and sanitary surroundings of the people, 
IVliile he represented the umversitieB, he in 
fact confined himself entirely to social and 
educational questions. A number of Us 
speeches in parliament and elsewhere on 
these subjects were collected and published 
in 1889, under the title ‘ Bubjeets of Social 
Welfare.’ In 1878 he became postmaster- 
general in Gladstone’s first ministry, but the 
government went out of ofiice early in the 
following year. In the parliament of 1880 
be was elected chairman and deputy speaker 
of the House of Commons, a position wUch 
he held until 1888, when he resigned this 
very onerous office and was made K.O.B. 
As chairman daring the period of active ob¬ 
struction by the Irish membars in 1881-2, 
he showed great tact and firmness, hut his 
action in suspending sixteen members en 


bloo on 1 July 1883, although strictly in 
accord with precedent, was the occasion of 
much unfavourable comment from the press. 
The cabinet also declared that theycoUd no 
longer support the interpretation of the rule. 
The persons who expressed themselves most 
confident of Us fairness, patience, and im- 

^he 'incident led indirectly to his resignation 
of the post. 

At the election of 1886 he withdrew firom 


the representation of the universities, and, 
Identi^ng Umself more closely than Wore 
with party politics, was returnisd as liberal 
member for South Leeds. That constituency 


he continued to represent until 1892. Play¬ 
fair joined Gladstone’s homo rule mime- 
try or 1886 as vice-president of the council, 
but left ollioe witUn five months of his ap- 
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polnlmoni, on tlio resignation of the ministry 
in June. 

In 1802 Playfair’s many services to llie 
State were rewarded, on Gladstone’s acop^ 
sion to power for tlio fourth time, by his 
elevation to the peerage under the style of 
Baron Playfair of St. Andrews. In the same 
year he was made lord-in-waiting to the 
queen. His time was still devoted to public 
airairs,and in 1801-6 he served as a member 
of the aged poor commission, and afterwards 
took an active part in negotiations for the arbi¬ 
tration of the Venezuela question, in which 
his intimate knowledge of American politics, 
gained during his annual visits to his third 
wife’s homo, was of great service. In 1805, 
on the recommendation of Lord Rosobow, ha 
received the order of Grand Oross of the 
Bath. 

In 1896 his health began to faiL lie 
passed the winler of 1897 at Torquay, but 
returned in April to his residence in Onslow 
Gardens, whore he died on 20 May 1898, 
He was buried at St. Andrews. Playfair 
was below the average height, and was 
strikingly intellectual in appearance. He 
was gifted with great delicacy and tact, had 
a strong souse of humour, and was an ad¬ 
mirable oonvorsttl ionalist, lie received many 
honours from foreign governments in con¬ 
nection with his work at various iutoma- 
tional exhibitions. 

Playfair was married throe times: flrst, in 
1816, to Margaret Eliza, daughler of James 
Oakes of Biddings House, Alfroton, who died 
in 18C6 f secondly, in 1867, to Jean Ann, 
daughter of Orawloy Millington of OrawW 
House, who died in 1877; thirdly, in 1878, 
to Edith, daughter of Samuel Hammond 
Bussell of Boston, United Si at os of America. 
By his first wife ho had an only son, George 
James I'layfair, who succeeded him as second 
baron. 

fMoinoirs and Oorrosp. of Lyon Plnyfair by 
Sir Womyss Roid (containing a largo amount of 
autobiographical matter), 1800; biographical 
sketch in Nature, Iviii. 128, by Sir Henry Bnscoe; 
Lucy's Diary of 'Two Parliaments, 1880,toI. ii.] 

A. ll-ji. 

PLAYFAIR, Sis ROBEET LAMBERT 
(1828-1899), author and administrator, bom 
at St. Andrews in 1828, was the grandson 
of James Playfair [q. v.], principal of the 
university of St. Andrews, and the third son 
of Goorgo Plnyfair (1782-1846), chief inspec¬ 
tor-general oniospilals in Botmal, by his wife 
Jamet (d. 1862), daughter of J^ohu Ross. Sir 
Lyon Playfair, baron Playfair [q. v. Suppl.], 
was his older brother, Robert entered the 
hladras artillery on 12 Jan. 1846, On 
28 Sept. 1868 ho ait ainod the rank of cap¬ 


tain, and ou 18 Feb. ISeihs 

to the Madras staff corps. On 30 Jun'/ito 


colonel at Zanzibar, and on 12 June l|ep 
was promoted to be ma,jor iutCaffc®^ 
He retired from the army as heutSt' 
colonel onl Nov. 1807. From 
1848 to May 1860 Playfair wS ZSj 
with Sir James Outram [q. v.l in a S 
political mission to Syria. Prom 9R W.. t 
i862 tm 26 Sept. ISefhe Jvras S 
executive engineer at Aden. In 1854, irC 
Outram became firat political resident there 
he chose Playfair as his assistant. In this 
capacity under Outram and his successors 
Plnyfair remained at AdenftomS JulvlR.5 

“oted as tomporarv 
political resident from 19 April 1860 tni 
80 Oct. 1861, and from 10 Jan. till 3 April 
1862. _ While assistant resident he took a 
share in putting down the traffic in slave* 
between Arabia and Somaliland, and in the 
even ts connected with tho British occupation 
of Perim in 1867. At the time of his ap¬ 
pointment he had qualidod as interpreterm 
the Arnbio language, and he put the period 
of his residonoe to good aeeonnt by mating 
resonrohes into the history of that part of 
Arabia. Ilia work was published at Bombay 
in 1869 ns No. 49 of the 'new series of ‘Se¬ 
lections from the Records of the Bombay 
Government,* under the title ‘ History rf 
Arabia Felix or Yemen from the Commence¬ 
ment of the Ohristian Era to the Present 
Time.' It included an aocoimt of the British 
settlement at Aden. In 1860 he was elected 
a follow of the Riwnl Geographical Society. 

On 17 Dec. 1862 Playfair was appointed 
political agent at Zanzibar, and on 13 July 
1803 was nominated consul there. On 
20 June 1867 he became consul-general in 
Algeria, where he remained during the rest 
of his diplomatic career. On 16 March 1886 
ho was made ooiisiil-genernl for Algeria and 
Tunis, and on 2 Aug. 1889 consul-general 
for the territory of Algeria and the northern 
coast of Africa. He acquired an extensive 
knowledge not only of Algeria, but of the 
Moditen'ancan countries generally, visiting 
among other places the Baleario Islands 
ond 'Tunis, whore in 1876 he explored the 
previously almost unknown Khomair coun¬ 
try. In 1874 he contributed to Murray’s 
scries ‘A Handbook for Travellers in Al¬ 
geria a second edition including Tunis ap¬ 
peared in 1878, and a fifth in 1896. In 
1881 ho wrote for the same series' A Hand¬ 
book to tho Mediterranean Cities, Coasts, 
and Islands,’ which reached a third edition 
in 1890. During his residence in Algeria 
he studied tho official archives of the con- 
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manded.' Pinally action was postponed for 
a week, and Plimsoll apologised to tue Louee. 
There is no doubt that this exciting incident 
had the effect of attracting public atten¬ 
tion, so that the government was obliged to 
hurry through a measure which now stands 
in tho statute book as the Merchant Ship¬ 
ping Act, 1870. 

' In 1880 Plimsoll gave up his seat at 
Derby to Sir ‘William Ilarooiirt, and never 
again entered the house, although ho unsn^ 
cossfully contested a few elections. TTis 
interest in tho British sailor remained os 
, keen as before, and he expended large sums 
of monoy and a good deal of his time in pro¬ 
moting further reforms and in insiathig upon 
the ellioient administration of tho existing 
laws. Por the latter purpose ho visited tho 
ports of foreign countries to inquire into 
the condition of our morchant ships and 
their crows. In 1800 ho ]^ublishod a pam- 

E hlet on cattle ships, and in the some year 
ecamo president of tho Sailors’ and Mre- 
meu’s Union, lie held this post for soveral 
years under tho dialinct understanding that 
Lis duty should be limited to presiding 
at tlie annual congress and advising as to 
parliamentary action. From tho financial 
all'airs of tho union and their jiolioy in trade 
disputes he c-xpressly dissooiatoa himself. 
He contributed many articles to the ‘ Nine¬ 
teenth Century ’ and other periodicals, and 
published sovornl pamphlets, chiefly on mer¬ 
cantile shipping. 

After a long illness Plimsoll died on 3 Jnuo 
] 898 at Folkustono, whore he liad resided 
for some years. Ills writings and speeches 
were severely criticised for their violunco of 
language, their exaggoralion of fact, and tho 
want of technieal knowledge displayed in 
them. On tliu other hand lie possessed an 
unusual amount of enthusiasm, which ho 
was able to impart to others. 

Plimsoll was brought up a congrogationiil- 
ist, and never loft that body, Init lie was 
equally attached to all donominatioiis of 
ovanpolical Ohrislianity. 

Plimsoll married his first wife, Eliza Aim, 
daughi or of Hugh Hailton of Ghapoltown, 
near Shoirieid, in 1868. She died in Aus¬ 
tralia in 1883. There wore no children by 
this marriage. He married his sooond wife, 
Harriot Frankish, daughter of Mr. Joseph 
Armitage Wade, J.P., of Hull and Hornsea, 
in 1886. By this marriage thore wore six 
ohildrou, of whom a son, Samuel Bicliard 
Oobdeu Plimsoll, and two dauglitors survived 
him. 

[Hansard’s Pari. Dob.itoB; IT, W. Lucy’s 
Diary of Two Parliaments; private informa¬ 
tion.] E. O, 


PLUME, THOMAS .T 

deacon of Eochester, ahd foundS^f ft; 
Plumian professorship of astronomy, C ft! 
second sou of 'Thomas Plums, alderCn af 
Maldon, Essex, by his tHrd wife, HelT 
was baptised at All Saints’, Maldon, 18 Ato 

ieJ 0 ,accoi;dmg to the entry iutheregi8ter,bM 

in his will Plumebsqueaths commu^uS 
to the church < in thankfullness 
tism there Aug. the 7th, 1630.’ PluJe wu 
doubtless using the new style, whick was 
eleven days behind ths new. He was edn- 
cated at Chelmsford mammai SDhool,imdoa 
n? admitted a pensioner at 

Christ s Oolloge, Cambridge, where hematiU 
culated 11 JnN 1646, and graduated B.A 
and M.A. in 1649. He wae admitted B D 
per literas regie 1661, and D.D. 27 JunelWS 
{Grad. Cant. 1823, p, 373). He was inati- 
tut ed vicar of Greenwich on 22 Sept, lOS'^ 
Eiohard Cromwell, Lord Protector, beini 
patron. Not far off, at Cheam, Surrey, wm 
J ohn Haoket [q. v.], whose friendship Plume 
had already for some time enjoyed. After 
Ilacket was appointed (1061) bishop of Lich¬ 
field, he macle use of Plume’s services to 
buy books for him, and to transact other 
business in London. He records, 16 March 
1007, his ‘ ^iroinise of the next preband that 
shall be void if I live so long, to Mr. Plume 
of Greenwich, who is of great merit’ (Tamer 
M8., Bodleian Lib. xliv. f. 108). The pro¬ 
mised prebend did not come from HacW, 
but whon ho died the bishop loft Plume 101 
and two volumes of manuscript sermnns, 
Tbeso Plume edited under the title of ‘A 
Ooutury of Sermons,’ prefixing a life and 
death of the author in 64 folio pages (Lon¬ 
don, 1676 ( now od. 1806,12mD). 

Plume’s father had been a prominent ptes- 
bytorian at Maldon, but he himself suhauiibed 
tho dooloration imdor the Act of Uniformity 
on 28 .Inly 1062. Between 1666 end 1009 
both Popye and Evelyn visited Greenwich 
church on Sundays, and they have recorded 
ihoir commendations of Plume’s ‘ excellent 
preaching' and ' very good ’ sermons. He 
hold also the sinecure of Merston, Kent, 
where was no church, parsonage, manor 
house, or inhabitants. On 10 June 1679 he 
was installed archdeacon of Eochester. 

H 0 remained vicar of Greenwich until his 
death at Longfiold Court, the archdeacon’s 
residence, on 20 Nov. 1704. On 24 Nov. he 
was buried in the churchyard of Longfleld. 
Plumo’s portrait, which he ‘forbad to be ever 
brought into ’ his library, now hangs in the 
council chamber at Maldon. 

Plume was unmarried, and left the con¬ 
siderable wealth he had acquired mainly for 
ohoritahle objeols. The sums of 1,0001., 
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'■(XV. and 202/. 12s. 6d. be devoted to the 
foim'dation of a chair at Cambridge, hequeath- 
iaff the money to Dr. Co veil, master of Chriat’a 
C&ge, Dr. Bentley, master of TriniW, Fran¬ 
cis XBompson, D.D., of Cains, and William 
■ffliiston, Lucasian professor, to ‘erect an 
observatory and to maintain a professor of 
! (stronomy and esperimental philosophy, and 
tobuyor Buildahonsewith or near the some.' 
Tbs statutes for the trust •were to be made 
with the advice of Sir John Ellis, master of 
Caius, ‘Mr. Newtin in London [Sir Isaac 
Sawton], and Mr. Fflamsted, the royal ma- 
tbmatician at East Greenwich.’ They ware 
confirmed by letters patent issued under the 
great seal, 11 June 1707. The money was 
^vested in an estate atBalsham, Cambridge- 
sbire, purchased soon after Plume’s death ; 
Eoger Cotes [q.v.l was appointed the first 
professor, 16 Oct. 1707 j and the Idiig’s gate 
of Trinity College, although objected to by 
Flamsteed, was appropriated to his use. An 
obaervatory was huilt soon after over the 
giiteway, partly by subscription raised by 
liichard Bentley [q.v.] the master, who de- 
uaibed it {Corre^ondmee, ed. Wordsworth, 
p. ^1) as ‘ the commodiousest building for 
tkt use iu Christendom.’ InMay 1792, how¬ 
ever, report was mode that ‘ the professor 
badneitueroccupiedthe saidrooms and leads, 
or fulfilled the conditions for at least fifty 
years; the observatory and the instrumeute 
Monging to it were, througli disuscj neglect, 
and wont of repairs, so much dilapidated as 
to be entirely unfit for the purposes intended.’ 
The trustees agreeing to its remoyol, it was 
in 1797 demohshed. 

The existing astronomical obseryatory, in 
the south wing of which the Flumiau pto- 
feesor occupies rooms, was erected in 1822. 
Plume's gift has centred upon the professor¬ 
ship, although in tho original hequeet the 
observatory waeplacedfirst. Itmaybe added 
thatllohart Smith (1689-1768) [q.v.], Gotes’s 
relative and successor, says that Flume was 
induced to found the chair through rending 
Huygens’s ‘ Oosmotheoros ’ (1098), reoom- 
meuded him by Flamsteed, -miom doubtless 
he knew at Greenwich (Edidsioit, Corre- 
^itdence qf Sir Isaao Newton, Ixxv). 

To his native town, where ne had already 
erected a school and library, Flume gave his 
books, manuscripts, and ‘ my large Maps of 
IheWorld.’ This has now disappeared. The 
hhraiy keeper was to have 40/. a year and a 
bouse, the lihrory was to he open to students 
free of charge, and hooks might be borrowed 
on proper security; it was thus p];actically 
a free library. For the support of the school 
Phuue bequeathed a house iu Moldon and 
the farm of lltney in Mundon, out of which 
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also a weekly lecture was to he maintained 
in All Saints’, Maldon, while the vicarage 
was augmented by 200/. Ten poor boys of 
the two patisheswere tobetaught ondclothed 
in green baize, and an exhibition for an Essex 
scholar established at Christ’s CoUege, Cam¬ 
brige. 

Plume also anticipated the present poor- 
law system by giving 200/. and the residue 
of his estate to purchase tenements and stock 
for setting the pauper inhabitants to work 
‘ according to Mr. Commins’ dimetiqn and bis 
Draught sent me by Doctor Thompson,’ and 
for erecting a workhouse for the poor of Mal¬ 
don and neighbouring villages. To his old 
school at Chelmsford he left books for a stand¬ 
ing hbrory, Otheis of his charitable bequests 
included 1,000/. to buy in the tithes of small 
livings worth under 100/. a year; 100/. to 
Bromley College; various gifts to the city of 
Rochester, including a large sum towards re¬ 
pairing the cathedim; almshouses to Green¬ 
wich, and a trust to maintain a lecture at 
Dartford and Gravesend, and to augment 
poor livings in the diocese under 60/. value. 
Although a bachelor he devised 100/. to 
encourage the mariiage of ten maids who had 
lived seven years in service. 

[An article by Mr. E. A. Fitch, in the Chelms- 
foidian, iii, 38-48, March 1898, reprinted sepa¬ 
rately as a pampbiet. See also Fitch’s Idaldon and 
the River Blackwater, 3rd ed. 1898, pp, 10, 20, 
30, 38 ; Nowconrt, Ecides. Repcit. i. 162; Hiis- 
ted’s Hist, of Kent, i. 34, 273, ii. 48, 84, 03; 
Harris’s Hist, of Kent. 1719,187; Pepys’s Diary, 

iii. 89, 131, V. 161 ; Evelyn’s Diary, ii. 17; 
Hist, and Antiq. of Eocbestsr, 1717, 106; 
Morant’s Hist, cf Essex, ii. 333, 33/-S, 367; 
iVfaiston’s Memoirs, i. 183; Notes and Queries, 
3rd ser. riii. 106; Cooper’s Annals of Cambridgi^ 

iv. 69; Wright’s Hist, of Essex, i. 826, ii. 648, 

649; Willis and Clark’s Architectural Hist, of 
Cambridge, ii. 499,600, iii. 190-8 ; TboFlumion 
Professorship, a Tract containing the Lsttors 
Patent; Baily's Life of Plamsteed, App. p. 223; 
Edlcston’s Correspondence of Newton and Cotes, 
xzxviii, Ixziv, Ixiv; Lysons’s Env. of London, 
iv. 472; Kounet's Hist and Reg., 309, 486; 
Monk’s Life of Bentley, i. 202; ItoliMb Smith’s 
ed. of Cotss’s Eaimonia Mensuramm, Fre&ce; 
A Century of Sermons, ed. Woolcot; Luisdowne 
MS. 987, fo. 286.] 0. F. S. 

FLUNKET, WILLIAM CONYNG- 
HAM, fourth Baeoit PLtniKnT (1828-1897), 
ardhhishop of Dublin, horn on 26 Ang. 1828, 
at 30 Upper Fitzwilliam Street, Dublin, was 
the ^dest eon of the Hon. John Fluiiket, 
Q.O. (afterwards third Baron Plunket). WH- 


, Kendal Bushe [q.v.]. lord-chief-justioe of Ire- 
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land. Plunket received his early education 
first at a day school in Dublin, afterwards 
at Seaforth rectory, near Liverpool, under the 
Bev. William Bawson, of whom W. B. Glad¬ 
stone had earlier been a pupil. "Whilo there 
he narrowly escaped drowning. Ultimately, 
in 1842, he was sent to Cheltenham College, 
thou recently opened under Dr. Dobson. 
Here his career was brilliant, and he rose 
to be head of the school. But early in his 
eighteenth year his health broke down from 
overwork, and when some years later he 
entered at Trinity College, Dublin, he was 
not able to read tor honours; he graduated 
B.A. in 18CS. This breakdownled Plunket 
to abandon an ambition for a political career, 
and to turn his thoughts to tlio church. It 
was not, however, until 1867, when in hit 
thii'Uoth year, that his recovery was com¬ 
plete enough to eiiablo him to seek ordina¬ 
tion. He became chaplain and private secre¬ 
tary to his uncle Thomas, second Lord Plun¬ 
ket, then bishop of Tuam, and in the fol¬ 
lowing year was appointed rector of the 
united parishes of Bumoylon and Cummer 
in that diocese. 

The early years of Plunket’s ministorial 
life brought him into close contact with the 
evangelising moveinent in Connemara and 
Mayo, and fostered that sympathy with 
struggling protoatant communities which 
was to be so strongly evinced during his 
episcopal career in his relation to the re¬ 
formers in Spain, Portugal, and Italy. He 
became an, active member of tho Irish 
Church Missions Society, travelling through 
every district of West Connaught in aid of 
its work, and fiequently visiting England 
to solicit financial support for tho movuinont. 

On 11 June 1863 Pluukot was married to 
Anne, daughter of Sir Boiijamin Lee Guin¬ 
ness [q. V.], a lady whoae philanthropic 
labours have loft a permanent memorial in 
the valuable training institution known as 
tho St. Patrick’s Nursing Home in Dablin. 
Tho alliance was one in every way fortunate 
for Plunket, and led among other things to 
his nomination in 1861 to tho truasurership 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, then in course of 
restoration through tho muniticenco of his 
father-in-law, Pive years lator ho was 
appointed precentor, and his diroot oonnoc- 
tioii with the national cathedral laetod down 
to his election to the bishopric of Meath in 
1876. 

On the death in 1866 of his unde, the 
second Lord Plunket, and tho succession of 
his father to the title, Plunket became tho 
direct heir to the peerage, and thencefor¬ 
ward his life was spent for the most part in 
or near Dublin, witmu a few miles of whicb 


the family seat is situate. HiTTr" 
eMuestness, and administmtiveXiiff 
bined w th his high socidS&'r- 
him m the position of a llader 
ovongelicol partv in the ^ 

PlunLt’s reU ^ 
chronous with the active revival of thl 
longalumhm^g agitation against tClr^ 
elmroh estabhaWent, and he thiew^l 

with ^ ks vigour mto the task ofreS 
the attack. But he waa among the fiist ta 
recognise that the result of tha 
election of 1868 sealed the fate rf the £ 
bliahment, and at once turned bis attention 
to the business t'* “ 


terms for the church and its clergy. ® la the 
subsequent task of reconstruction Plunket 
took a foremost port, and waa looked on aa 
the loader of those who, in the debates in 
the gonornl synod of the church of Mand 
upon tho oonatitulion and liturgy of the 
disestablished church, sought to procure a 
radical revision of the prayer-hook in an 
evangelical direction. He had always been 
animated by a strong belief in the pnM'M - 
lity of rounion between the Anghcan 
ohurohes and the other protestant commu¬ 
nities j and, apart from his evangelical 
opinions, his action was prompted by the 
hope of smoothing the path to reunion. 
But, though thoroughly loyal to his ovm 
ohurch, and enjoying the universal respect 
that his transparent sincerity compellei he 
failed to porsuade the synod to adopt his 
policy, save in relation to some important 
liturgical alterations, and more partu^rly 
to the ornaments rubric. 

In 1871, on the death of his fother, Hun- 
ket succeeded to the peerage. Five years 
later, on tho death of Br. Batcher, he was 
elected to the bishopric of Meath, a diocese 
which ranks in the Irish church next afto 
the archbishopric of Dublin, and was conse- 
oratud in the cathedral at Armagh on 
10 Dec. 1876. ^ His tenure of this see lasted 
for exactly eight years, and during that 
period Pluukot spent much time in Bablin, 
and devoted great attention to the question 
of religious education in the Irish national 
schools. The institution for providing 
trained toachors in connection with the 
churoh of Ireland, long known os the EIl- 
dave Place Schools, had fallen to a low stan¬ 
dard of eilioienoy, and threatened to collajpse 
for lack of funds. Mainly through the in¬ 
strumentality of Plunket thisinslatution was 
restored to complete efficiency, affiliotsd to 
the national board of education, placed, in 
common with analogous Boman catholic 
seminaries, on an equality with the chief 
government training colleges, and provided 
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_;tii funds for building. It has ever einee 
occupied, under the title of the Ohureh of 
Ireland Training College, a foremost place 
among denominational educational institu¬ 
tions m Ireland. Plunket’s activity in edu¬ 
cational matters led to his nomination by the 
Tioeroy in 1895 ss a member of the board of 
national education. He was also a senator 
of the Koynl University of Ireland: and the 
honorary LL.D. of Cambridge University 
conferred on him in 1888 was also in part a 
jnoognition of bis interest in education. 

In 1884, on Ibe resignation, tbiongh failing 
health, of Archbishop Bichord Ohenevix 
Treneb [q.v.], Plunhet was elected arcbbisbop 
of the united diocesee of Dublin,61endalough, 
ondKildere, with which was combined, until 
1887, the deanery of Christ Church Oathe- 
Jral. It was in this position that Plunket 
hecame most widely known beyond the limits 
of his own church through his warm and dis¬ 
interested championship of the cause of the 
niotestant reformers in Spain. His action 
fa this regard exposed him to considerable 
obloquy m England, where Flunket’s action 
\tta viewed by some as an intrusion upon 
the episcopal domain of the Sponieh Boman 
catholic bishops, and was deprecated by 
most of the Anglican biehops. In Ireland 
it excited not a little disapproval among 
msmbera of his own communion, though 
fcom a different standpoint. Fluiutet’s pei> 
cistent exertions iu this cause extended over 
eighteen years; he undertook three separata 
journeys to Spain to satisfy himself of the 
reality of the reformation, and gave money 
mthout stint in its support. In 1894 he 
^termined that the time for conferring con¬ 
secration on Senor Cabrera, the leader of the 
moTsment in Spain, had arrived, and on 
communicating his resolution to the Irish 
bishops to visit Spain in company with two 
other members of their body, the majority 
of his brother prelates declined to oppose his 
action. He accordingly left Ireland in the 
autumn of 1894accompanied by tbe bishops 
of Clogher and Down, and on 23 Sept, of 
that year the ceremony of consecration was 
performed. 

Almost as keen as his interest in the 
Spanish reformers was Plunlcet’s sympathy 
vuth the reformed church in Italy. In 1886 
he became president and chairman of the 
Itslian Befoim Association, and was active 
in his support of Count CampeUo and the 
Isudera of that body. In his efforts in their 
behslf he was fortunately able to act in co¬ 
operation with the English bishops, and thus 
his Italian labours earned him none of tbe 
odium wbicb bis intervention in Spain ex¬ 
cited. 


In the autumn of 1896 the closeness of 
the umon which, despite disestablishment, 
still exists between the churches of Eng¬ 
land and Ireland, wos exempbfied by the 
visit to Ireland, on Plnnket’s invitation, of 
Archbishop Edward T\Tiite Benson [q.v. 
Suppl. j The English primate assisted at the 
reopenmg of the restored cathedral of Kil¬ 
dare, a diocese united with that of Dublin, 
and was the guest of Plunket at his resi¬ 
dence at Old Connaught. The visit did 
much to mitigate tbe asperity of English 
criticism on Plunket’s ultro-evangelicallran- 
ings._ Benson died suddenly at Haworden 
on his way home from Ireland ; and Plunket 
died a.t the Palace, St. Stephen’s Green, on 
1 April 1897. Lady Plunket had predeceased 
him by eight years. He was burled at Mount 
Jerome cemetery, Dublin, after a public 
funeral in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. was 
succeeded as fifth Baron Plunket by his 
eldest son, William Lee Plunket (i. 1864), 

Handsome in appearance, tall, and of a 
fine presence, Plui^ct inspired the warmest 
personal affection among relatives and inti¬ 
mates ; but his aspect m public was one of 
almost lugubrious solemnity. An admirably 
lifelike statue by Hamo Thorneycroft was 
tmvailed in Dublin on 16 April 1901 by the 
viceroy, Earl Oadogan. 

Plunket’s purely intellectual endowments 
were not striking; and though he showed 
on some occasions not a little of the oratori¬ 
cal power hereditary in his family, he was 
not a great preacher. He was essentially a 
man 01 affairs. But by virtue of the emi¬ 
nence of his position, both hereditary and 
acquired, and by reason of the remarkable 
powers of work which reinforced his in¬ 
tense earnestness, and by the charm of a 
really engaging personality, he was able to 
accompli^ much that abler men might have 
failed to achieve. He was extrerndy popu¬ 
lar with all classes and creeds in Ireland; 
his ardent love of his country earning him 
tbe goodwill even of those to whom he was 
polimcally opposed; and his wide tolerance 
made him persona grata with the presby- 
teiian and metbodist bodies, whose ministers 
bs delighted to welcome to his residence at 
Old Connaught. 

[William Oonyngham Plunket, fourth Baron 
Blanket, and sixty-fiist Archbishop of Dublin; 
a Meiaoir by P. D. How, 1900; Archbishop 
Bbuboii in Irdand, by tbe Eev. J. H. Bernard; 
SoddaU’s Life of Edward Bangle; Brooke’s Recol¬ 
lections of the Irish Church.] 0. L, P. 

POOOOK, NICHOLAS (1814-1897) 
historical writer, bom at Enlmouth in Janu¬ 
ary 1814, was eldest son of Nicholas Pocock 
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of Falmuiith and grandson of Nicliolas 
Pooook (1741 f-l821) [q. vj the martno 
jminlpr. Isaac Pococlc [q. v.J and William 
Jnnes Pocock [q. v.] were hm uncles. He 
was educated at a private school in Dovon- 
shive by the Rev. John Manly, and on 

3 Feb, 1831 matriculated from Queen’s 
Oollege, Oxford, as Michel exhibitioner; in 
1834 he was elected scholar. He graduated 
13.A. in that year with a first class in the 
Qnal mathematical school, and a second class 
in Hi, hum. In 1836 ho won the Johnson 
mathematical scholarship and the senior 
mathematical scholarship in 1836. In 1837 
he OTaduated M.A., and in 1838 became 
Michel fellow of Queen’s, where he was after¬ 
wards mathematical lecturer. He had the 
reputation of being the best mathematical 
tutor of his time, and among his pupils was 
Bartholomew Price [q. v. Suppl.]; ha was 
public examiner in mathematics in 1830, 
1844, and 18-18, and in Hi. hum, in 1842 and 
1862. He was ordained deacon in 1838 and 
priest in 1866, but never lield any ecclesias¬ 
tical prefermont. He married in 1862 a 
daughter of James Oowles Prichard [q. v.], 
and retired to Olifton, where he spent the 
remainder of his life with the exception of a 
year when ho was in charge of Oodrington 
Oollege, Barbados, lie died at Olifton on 

4 Moroh 1807, being survived by his widow 
and several sons and daughters. 

Pocock edited in 1817 the third edition of 
Hammond's ‘ Miscellaneous 'rheological 
Works,’ and in 1862 published ‘ The First 
two Books of Euclid . . . with additional 
hgures.’ Afterwards he devoted himself 
almost exclusive^ to the history of the 
Reformation in England, Ilia great work 
was his monumental edition of G-ilbort 
Burni’I’s ‘ History of the Eoformation,’ pub- 
lishi'd in sovon volumes by the Clarendon 
Press in 1804-6) the seventh volume con- 
bIrIb entiroly of Pooook’s dissorlations on 
Buruot’s authorltios, sources, and errors, and 
the whole work emhodios tho results of much 
careful and laborious roscaroh. Ho made 
an extensive collection of original rocords, 
two volumes of which wore issued by tho 
Clarendon Press in 1871 under tho title 
‘Records of the Reformation;’ they are 
vory valuable so ftw os they go, hut tho 
puhlioat ion was unfortunately stoiipod with 
tho year 1635 on tho ground of inadoqnato 
sale, and Pocock’scolleolionsromaiiiod for the 
most part in manuscript with tho exception of 
those published in ‘Troubles connected with 
thePrayer-Bookof 1649’ (Camden Soo. 1884, 
4to), Pocock also edilou for tho Camdou 
Sooioty Harps field’s ‘Troaliso of tho Pro¬ 
tended Divorce of Catherine of Aragon,’ 


1878, and contributed mimermin ~ 
Reformation history to the 
view,’ the ‘ Union Review ’ ‘ 
ymw.’ ‘Church Quart^' 

Historical’ Reviews, and to tho'Att^ 
ond‘Academy.’ He also wrote 
oles for the eorlier volumes of t^i^" 
tionpy.’ He did much to 
traditional protest ant view of the BefL™ 
tion, and, though his work is sZS^ 
marred by_ theological bias, the masw o{ 
new material be brought to light havrCd 

’writers under a debt of gratiS 

His other works include: 1. ‘The Ktnnl 
Commission,’Bristol, 1872. 2. ' The AbSh 
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OTvery from the Principles of the Refoma- 
tion,’ London, 1877. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1716-1888; Ctat 
ford’s Olericiil Directory. 1897; Times, 11 Ma«h 
J897 ; Onartlian, 1897, i. 393; Pocock’s voiki 

inBrit.Mus.LibMry,c8p.liiaprofMBto‘TBmljli.3' 
(Oamdon Soo.); end information from the Rbt 
J. R. Magrath, Provost of Queen’s Collegs Oi^ 
ford] A.F.P 


POLE, WILLIAM (1814-1900), en- 
ghioer, musician, and authority on whist, 
fourth son of Thomos Pole of Birmingham, 
was born llioro on 22 April 1814, and eda* 
catod at a privato school at Birmingham 
kept by a Mr. Guy. In 1829 he wm ap- 
prontioed for six years to Charles H. Capper, 
an engineer in practice at Birmingham, On 
the expiry of his apprenticeship he removed 
to London, and obtained temporary employ- 
mont as a draughtsman by Messrs. Cotiam 
& llallon, and then as manager of an en- 


Barlow. On 7 April 1840 lie was elected a 
member of the Inslitulion of Civil Engineers, 
and in 1843 bo was awarded a Telford medal 
for a paper on the laws of friction, read on 
7 Pub. ITo was oloctod a full member on 
12 Peb. 1866, sorved on the council from 
1871 to 1886, and was honorary secretary 
from 1886 to 1896, whon he was elected 
honorary member. In 1814 he published 
liis hook on the ‘ Cornish Pumping Engine,’ 
and in the same year he was appointed by 
tho East India Company Bret professor of 
onginooring at Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
In 1846 he did eomo surveying for whet 
afterwards became the Great Indian Penin¬ 
sula railway, but in 1847 ill health com¬ 
pelled him to return, to England, and in 
L848 he hocamo business manner to James 
Simp8on,bydraulio engineer at Westminster. 
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rnd&T Simpsoii ho assisted at the o&tablish- 
jat of the Lambeth Water Oom^iiy’s 
toAs at Thames Ditton, and with David 
Dioinson he patented an iinmoved pumping 
tnaiae (Proc. Inst. Mech. Engineers, July 
ls63). la engaged by Eobcrt 

Stephenson [q- v.] to work out the calcula¬ 
tions for his Britannia bridge over the Menai 
I Straits, and in 1852 he was awarded a silver 
1 medal by the Society of Arts for his mathe¬ 
matical calculations on the action, of the 
(nude in the steam engine. 

In 1852 Pole became assistant to James 
Jfeadows Bendel [q. v.j; he accompanied 
Hendel to Italy in 1863 to report to the 
Italian government on the harbours at Genoa 
gad Spezsia, and Pole personally explained 
his reports to Oavour. In tho foUowing 
year he went with Bendel to Hamburg 
to attend the international conference on 
methods for improving the navigation of the 
Elbe, and in 1865 again with Bendel he sur¬ 
veyed tho coast of the German Ocean on 
b^alf of tho Prussian government, with a 
visw to selecting the best harbour. la Oc¬ 
tober of the some year M. do Lesseps con¬ 
sulted him on the proposed Suez canal, but 
Pole's chief work under Hendel was in con¬ 
nection with railways, and during these 
years he took out several patents for im¬ 
proved methods of railway construction, e. g. 
a patent for railway wheels, 11 Jan. 1866, 
and one for fish^oints of railways, 10 Nov. 
IMO {Index of Patentees, 1860-60). 

After Bendel's death Pole was apminted 
in January 1867 assistant to Sir John Fowler 
[q. V. SuppL], whom he accompanied to Al¬ 
geria to survey for the proposed French 
railways in that colony. In 1868 he became 
a consulting engineer on his own account at 
3 Storey’s Gate, Westminster, and from that 
time until his death he was constantly em¬ 
ployed on government work. In 1861 he 
was a member of Sir John Dalrymple Hay’s 
committee appointed to investigate the ap- 

{ dication of iron armour to war ships and 
and fortifications; he took a large part in 
drawing up the committee’s report issued in 
five volumes, and in 1876 wrote a reply to j 
hostile criticisms which was issued as a par¬ 
liamentary paper. In 1866 he was secretory 
of the royal commission appointed to in- 
msti^ate the principles of railway legisla¬ 
tion in Great Vitsin and Ireland, and in 
1867 ha was secretary to the royul com¬ 
mission on the London water snpplyi its 
report, issued in 1869, was mainly Foie’s 
work. From 1870 until Aug. 1899 he was 
one of the metropolitan gas referees, and in 
Jims 1882 he was placed on the loyol com¬ 
mission to inquire mto the condition of the 


Thames and disposal of sewage. In 1884-6 
he was seoretaw of the departmental com¬ 
mittee on the South iiensington hlnseum. 
In 1871 he was appointed consulting railway 
engineer in Fnglaud to the .Tapanese govern¬ 
ment, and in 1683 received the Japanese 
order of the Bising Sun, In 1880 he 
assisted in the government inquiry into the 
Tay Bridge disaster, and he was ^equently 
consulted W large provincial municipalities 
such as ilanchester, Liverpool, and Bir¬ 
mingham, on questions connected with their 
water supply. 

In admtion to his practical work Pole 
was for many years actively employed as a 
lecturer and writer on engineering and other 
scientific topics. From 1859 to 1867 he was 
professor ot civil enginsering at University 
College, Gower Street, m 1866 he delivered 
1 ^ lectures before the royal school of naval 
architecture and marine engineering, and he 
occasionally gave leclm-es to the royal en- 

f ineer students at Chatham, Ha conlri- 
nted numerous papers to the ‘ Froceedings 
of the Institution or Civil EngineetB,’ many 
of which were also issued separately. For 
a paper on the mountain railway up the 
Bigi he was awarded a Telford premium in 
1873. He contributed several chapters to 
Jeatfreson’s ‘Life of Bobert Stepkenson' 
(1864), one to the ‘Life of I. B. Brnnel’ 
(18701, completed Sit William Fairbaim’s 
'DLfe'^(1877), and -wrote a ‘Life of SirW. 
Siemens’ (1888). He also wote on' Colour 
Blindness’ in the ‘Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions’ for 1869, and as early m 1844 had 
published a translation of Gesseit’s ‘ Art of 
Painting on Glass.’ He was much inte¬ 
rested in photonaphy and in astronomj^. He 
accompanied the astronomical expedition to 
Spain in July 1860, and published an ac¬ 
count of it in 'Macmillan’s Magazine’for 
I that year. 

But the subjects in which Pole became 
almost os eminent as in engineering were 
musio and whist. When only seventeen years 
of age he had been appointed organist to a 
Wesleyan chapel at Birmingham; ^is hesoon 
exchanged fox the post of organist at a con¬ 
gregational chapel m the same town, and on 
his removal to London he -was in Decemher 
1886 elected organist of St. Mark’s, North 
Audley Street, London, HegraduatedMus. 
Bac, at Oxford on IS June 1860, and Mus. 
Doc, on 17 Dec. 1867. In 1876 his report on 
the music at the Crystal Palace determined 
the directors to continue the concerts, and 
from 1878to 1891 he was examiner for musical 
degrees in London University. In 1877 he 
gave a course of lectures at the Royal Insti- 
tutionon thotheoryof music, afterwards pub- 
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Lialiod as ‘ Tho PhilosopliT of Music’ (1877; 
2nd edit. 1887 j 4tli edit. 1896). In 1879 he 
puhlislied ‘The Story of Mozart’s llequLem/ 
and in 1881 ho declined tho oJlbr of 1 lie profes¬ 
sorship of acoustics at the Koyol Academy of 
Music. In 1889 he was elected a vice-pre¬ 
sident of the Koyal College of Organists. 
He contributed several articles to Grove’s 
‘ Dictionary of Music,’ and published in 1872 
an arrangement for four hands of ‘ Throe 
Songs’ (London, fol.), and in 1879 ‘The 
Hundredth Psalm; motett for eight voices.’ 

As an exponent of whist Pole ranks with 
• Cavendish’ fsee Joirns, IIenky, Suppl.] and 
James Clay [q. v.] lie was a constant ha- 
hitu6 of the card-room at the Athenieum, 
but his play is said not to have been so suc¬ 
cessful as his books on the game. Ilis llrst 
contribution to whist literature was his 
‘ Essay on the Theory of the Modern Seientiiio 
Came,’ issued as an appendix to tho six¬ 
teenth edition of' Hhort Whist... by Major 
A.’ (1806). fn this form it passed through 
two editions; it was separately published in 
1870, and since then has gone through more 
than twenty editions. In 1888 ho brought 
out his 'Philosophy of 'Whiat’ (6(h edit. 
1892); ho also contributed the article on 
whist to Bohn’s ‘Handbook of Games’(1889), 
oompiledsome rhymed rulosforAvhist players, 
wliioh had a largo circulation, and was a 
frequent contributor on the subject to perio¬ 
dical literaturo. 

This variety of attainments brought Pole 
many honours; ho was elected a lollow of 
the lloyal Society on 6 Juno 1801, was 
placed on its council in 1868, and served as 
vice-president in 1876 and 1888. In 1861 
ho was elected a member of the Atheumnni 
under rule two, and iu 1877 Iio bponnio a 
follow of the lioyal Society of Edinburgh. 
In 1888 ho represented both tho Iloyal 
Society and the university of London at the 
eighth centenary of Bologna University. He 
died at his rosidonco, 9 Stanhope Place, on 
30 Doc. 1900. His wife Matilda, youngest 
daughter of Henry Q auntlett, rector of Oluoy, 
and sister of Polo’s friend, John Henry 
Qnuntlottfq. v.], predeceased him in October 
1900, leaving issue several sous and daugh¬ 
ters. A portrait, reproduced from a litho¬ 
graph published in 1877, is prefixed to Polo’s 
privately printed autobiographioal ‘Notes’ 


[Polo’s privately printocl Notes from his Life 
and Work, 1808 (with a list of his writings) j 
Proc. Inst. Civil IUnginoors, 1601, i. 301-9; 
General Index to Proc. Inst. Civil Enginoars; 
Royal Society's Cat, Soiontiflo Papers; Brit, 
Mnseum Cat,; Lists of tho Royal 80 c,; Poster's 
Alnmui Oxen, 1716-1880 List of Members of 


the Athonojum Club; Times, 31 — 

8 Jan, 1901 j Men of the Time edit 1 so-® 

Who. 1901; Grove’s Dict.Tf£a^^^‘» 
mans; Baker’s Diet, of Musicians, IGM? w n 
Courtney a English Whist, 1864.] 

POLLOCK, Sib OHAELESEDWinn 
1823-1897). iudge, fourth sen o7S 
baron Pollock [see PouooK, Sih 
Febmbiok], by his first wife, S'? 
daughter of Francis Rivers, was ' 
81 Oct. 1823. He was educated P J? 

school from 1883 to 1841, and, dispensh? 
with a university course, served a lonu and 
varied apprenticeship to the kwas nniato 
secretary and (from 1840) marshal to Ih 
father, and also as pupil to James (oftti. 
wards Sir James) Shaw Willes [q. v.T On 
18 J an. 1842 he was admitted stiidmt at tto 
Inner Temple, where he was called to tha 
bar on 29 Jan. 1847, and elected bencher on 
10 Nov. 1806. 


For some years after his call PoUoclt 
wont the homo circuit without sncccsi, 
Moanwliilo, liowover, he made himself hnown 
OB a reporter in the court of exchequer, tlun 
niiusiially efficient [of. Albehsoji, Sib Ed- 
WABB IIalii, and Paekb, Sib James, Tinios 
Wenblbvdalb], and as a legal author (see 
infra). By thoeo means he gradually 
worked his way into practice, and after hold¬ 
ing tho complimentary offices of ‘ tubman’ 
and ‘postman’ iu the court of excheqnet 
took BUfc on 23 July 1866. ’ 

As a loader he had for some years a large 
and lucrative practice, especially in mercan¬ 
tile cases, and on the retirement of Baton 
Clinnneli in 1878 he was raised to the ex¬ 
chequer bench (10 Jon.), invested with 
tho coif (13 Jan.), and Imighted (6 Feb.) 
Tho coneolidation of tho courts effected 
by Ihe Judicature Acts gave him in 1876 
the BtaluB of justice of the high court, W 
did not alter Ms official designation. It 
was, however, provided that no new barons 
of the exchequer should be created, and the 
death of Boron Huddleston (6 Deo. 1890) 
left Pollock ill exclueive possession of one 
of the most ancient and honourable of our 
judicial titlee. A similar historio _ distinc¬ 
tion, that of ropreeenting the ancient and 
doomed order of serjoont^at-law, he shared 
witli Lords Esher and Penzance, and Sit 
Nathaniel (afterwards Lord) Lindl^. On 
the dieBolution of Seqeants’ Inn in 1883 he 
was re-elected bencher of the Inner Temple. 

Pollock tried, in April 1876, the unpre¬ 
cedented case of the Queen v, Keyn, ariemg 
out of the sinldng of the British vessel 
Strathclyde by the German steamship Fran¬ 
conia, Tho collision occurred within three 
miles of the English coast, and Keyn, tha 
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Blaster of the Franconia, to whose culpable 
jipgligence it was imputed, was indicted for 
jnMSlaughter and lound guilty. Pollock 
deferred judgment pending the decision of 
the question of jurisdiction by the court for 
its consideration of crown cases reserved, 
sad concurred with the majority of that 
court in quashing the conviction (Cos, 
Criminal Cases, xiii. 403), He took part in 
aereral other important decisions of the same 
tribunal. In the St. Paul's reredos case in 
}8S9 be differed from Lord Coleridge, and 
}u 3 judgment was sustained by both the 
court of appeal and the House of Lords. 
Pollook was vice-president of the Eochester 
Diocesan Association, a member of the Oom- 
fflons’ Preservation Society, and of the Board 
of Conservators of Wimbledon Common. He 
died at his residence. The Croft, Putney, on 
21 Nov. 1897, leaving a well-merited repu¬ 
tation for sound law and unaffected piety. 
He married thrice: first, on 1 Sept. 1848, 
Hicola Sophia, second daughter of the Eev. 
Henry Herbert, rector of Eathdowney, 
Queen's County, Ireland; secondly, on 26 
Hay 1868, Qeorgiana^ second daughter of 
George William Archibald, LL.D,, M.E., of 
Nova Scotia; thirdly, on 23 Dec. 1866, Amy 
Henella, daughter of Hassard Hume Hodg¬ 
son, master of the court of common pleas 
and cousin of Charles Lutwi^e Hodgson 
(Lewis Carroll) [q.v. Suppl.] He had issue 
by ^1 three wives. His portrait, etched 
from a sketch made in court, is in ‘ Pump 
Court’ for March 1884. 

PoIlookwa8jomtauthor,withJ.J.Lowndes 
and Sir Peter Maxwell, of ‘ Eeports of Oases 
argued and determined in the Queen’s Bench 
Practice Court: with Points of Practice and 
Pleading decided in the Courts of Common 
Pleas and Exchequer’ Q860-1), London, 
1861-2, 2 vols. OTo. He wos also joint 
snthor.with F.P. Maude, of‘A Compendium 
of the Law of Merchant Shipping; with an 
Appendix containing all the Statutes of prac¬ 
ticed utility,’ London, 1858, 8vo; 4th ed. by 
Pollock and (Sir) Gainsford Bruce, 1881. He 
was author of the following works: 1. ‘ The 
Practice of the Ooimty Courts.’ London, 1861, 
8vo (Supplements entitled (l) ' An Act to 
facilitate and arrange proceedings in the 
County Courts, 16 & 16 Viet. c. 64; together 
with the Absconding Debtors Act,’ 14 & 
16 Viet. c. 62, London, 1862, 8vo. (2) ‘ The 
Practice of the County Courts in respect of 
Probate and Administration,’ London, 1868, 
8vo. (3) EquitableJorisdictionoftheCounty 
Courts,’ London, 1666, 12mo); last edition, 
including supplements, revised by H. Nicd 
and H. 0. Pollock, London, 1880,8vo. 2. ‘ A 
Treatise on the Power of the Courts of Com- 
VOL. xxir.—8TO. 


men Law to compel the production of docu¬ 
ments for inspection; with an Appendix 
containing the Act to amend the Law uf 
Evidence, 15 & 16 Viet. c. 99, and notes 
thereto,’ London, 1861, 8vo; reprinted with 
Holland and Chandlers ‘ Common Law Pro¬ 
cedure Act of 1864/ London, 1854,12mo. 

[PoBtai’a Men at the Bar, and Baiouetaga; 
St. Paul’s School Adm. Reg.; Lsiw List, 1848; 
Celebrities of the Day (ed. Thomas), 1881, i, 
60; Law Hep. Appeal Cases xii, p. xvii ; th. 1891, 
p. 669; Vanity Pair, 0 Aug. 1390, Men and 
■Women of the Time, 1891; Times, 22 Nov. 
1897; Arm. Eeg. 1876 ii. l7o, 1807 ii. 194; 
Law Time", 11 Jan. 1873, 27 Nor. 1897; Low 
Joum. 27 Nov. 1897; Solicitors' Journ 27 Nov. 
1897; Brit. Mns. Cat.] J M. E. 

POTTER, THOMAS BAYLEY (1817- 
1898), politician, born on 29 Nov. 1817 at 
Manchester, was the younger son of Sir 
Thomas Potter, knt., by his wife Esther, 
daughter of Thomas Bay ley of Booth Hall, 
near Manchester. 

Sib Thomas Pottbe (1773-1845) and his 
brother Eichahd Potteb (1778-1842) were 
Unitarians and leading members of the Man¬ 
chester school of liberals. They were among 
the founders of the ‘ Manchester Guardian, 
and afterwards of the ‘Times’ (of Manches¬ 
ter), later called the ‘ Examiner and Times.’ 
Tbornas, after actively promoting the incor¬ 
poration of Mauchester, was elected its first 
mayor in 1888. During hissecond mayoralty, 
in 1839, he was knighted; he died at Buile 
Hill, near Manchester, on 20 March 1846 
{Gent, Mag. 1846, i. 662). A portrait of 
him is in the office of the lord mayor in 
Manchester town hall. His brother Richard, 
known as ‘ Radical Dick,’ was elected M.P. 
for 'Wigan in the first reformed parliament 
in 1832 and again in 1886 and 18S7: he 
died at Penzance on IS .Toly 1642 {Gent. 
Mag. 1842, ii. 429). The brothers founded 
the wholesale house in the Manchester trade 
BO long known as ‘Potter's,’ and it became 
a rendezvous for political and philanthropic 
reformers. The business was first earned 
on in Gannon Street, and was removed to 
George Street in 1836. It was one of the 
rooms in the George Street premises that 
was called ‘ the Plotting Room.’ 

Thomas Bayley Potter first attended Mr. 
John’s school m Greorge Street, Manchester. 
At the age of ten he went with his elder 
brother, John, to Dr. Carpenter’s school at 
Bristol. Dr. Carpenter used to read aloud 
the psrliamentary debates, and of about six¬ 
teen boys who attended daring Potter’s time 
eight became liberal members of parliament. 
From Bristol Potter went to Rugby under 
Dr, Arnold, While he was there Uie reform 
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bill passed, aud imiiiediatuly on leaving 
Bcliool, all the ago oi' blxteun, lio took part in 
his uncle Klchard’s election at Wigan. In 
1833 he joined tho London University, the 
only one open to him as a nniiarian. 

On returning to ilancheaterl’otter became 
a partner in tho family hasiness, and a 
vigorous supporter of the family politics. 
At the age of twenty-three he was chairman 
of the Mnnohcstor brancli of tho Complete 
Suffrage Society. In 1816, on the death of 
his father, his brother John became head of 
the firm known successively as ‘ Potter & 
Norris ’ and • Potter & Taylor.’ John was 
mayor of Manchester during tlireo suceeasive 
years, and was knighted in 1801, At the 
i im e of the Grimeun war a temporary estrange¬ 
ment occurred between tho Potters who 
supported the war, and tho party of Bright 
aud Cobdou who oppoiod I ho war, Thomas 
Potter’s brother, 8ir John, stood for Man- 
choster in 1857 in oiiposition to Bright, and, 
with the sujiport of nis brother Thomas, was 
elected at tho head of tho poll (30 March). 
In tho following year on tlO Octobor Sir 
John diod, and his brother Thomas became 
hoad of the firm. The split in tho liberal 
party was soon repaired, and long before 
18G1 Potter was again co-operating with 
his old friends. In tliat year ho warmly 
espoused tho cause of the Nortli Americans 
in the American civil war, and in 18(18 
founded the Union and Emancipation So¬ 
ciety, which ho carried on at great cost of 
monoy and labour during the continuanco 
of tho American war. llis friondsliip witli 
iliehard Cobdwi booaino very strong, and 
in 1866, when Oobilcn diod, he was elected 
to succeed him in tho i-opresentatiou of 
ISoohdalo, his candidature being warmly 
recommended by John Bright. In tho 
goiimil election which happinied a few 
months later the seat was not cont ested, but 
in the sL^ following general elections he 
fought hard fights, winning with Hubstautial 
majorities. In 188G ho stood as a homo- 
ruler. Shortly after tho death of his partner, 
Mr. Francis Taylor, which occurred about 
1870, the business was sold, and Potior 
ended his commercial connection with Man¬ 
chester, In 1896 failing health compelled 
him to retire from parliament. During his 
thirty years in the House of Commons he 
was a consistent supporter of free trade and 
of the priiiciplos of political iroedom. He 
seldom epoko, but was a diligent member. 
He introduced a bill in 1876 designed to 
abolish the law of primogeniture, the second 
reading of which was wst by only thirty- i 
five votes. Outside the house he gave 
inllaeatial and substantial support to many | 


public movements: for eianiTiir7~lr~7~ 
the unity of Italy, and for many 
had a close personal friendshin wiJh p • 

object ot encoumgmg the adoption of 
liade m the United btates. AVhileafR ’ 
ton he was elected the first honorary mem 
her of tho Merchants’ Club. ^ 

The most important work of Potter’al.f 
was the establishment and successful coa 
duct during many years of the Oohdeu Club 
This society was started in 1866, partlv sr 
the suggestion of Professor Thorold^Koifer, 
and was mtciided to educate the people 
moans of printed publications, leetutes ttnii 
ot uwise 111 the principles of free trades- 
held by Bichard Cobden. Potter liim=elf 
acted as secretary, and for some time'as 
ohiurmnii of tho club, and in 1890, twenty 
lour years after its establishment, received 
from Gladstone, in the presence of several 
dibtingiushed statesmen, an address seltinir 
forth the valuable publio work accomplished 
by the club under his guidance. 

At_ the end of his life Potter spent his 
vacations in Cobden’s old horns at ilidWat 
whoro ho diod on 6 Nov. 1808. ' 

In 1816 Potter married Mary, daughter of 
Samuel Ashton of Gee Cross, Hyde, They 
had four sons and one daughter, of whom 
the third and fourth sons, Arthur ondBichsrd, 
and the daughter Edith survived their fiither! 
Mrs. Potter died at Cannes in 188.5, and 
Potior, in 1887, married Helena, daughte. 
of .loliii Hicks of Bodmin, wko aurvived 
lilm. 

Pottor was popular in the House of Com¬ 
mons with men of all parties. His appear¬ 
ance was tlittt of a stout Yorksbh'amau, 
with a llorid complexion; and he was jest¬ 
ingly spukou of as ‘ the greatest man in the 
house,’ his weight uiuouiiling to sighteeu 
stone. 

[Privalo infornmtioii; Hansard's Pari. De¬ 
bates ; personal knowlodgo.] £, 0. 


POWELL, SiH GEORGE SMYTH 
BADEN- (1847-1898), author and poli- 
tioian, born at Oxford on 24 Dec. 1847, was 
tbe third son of Baden Powell [q.v.], by his 
Hocond wife, Henrietta Grace, daughter of 
Admiral William Ilonry Smyth Jq. v.] 
Miijor-goueral Robert Stephenson Smyth 
Bailen-Powell is his younger brother. He 
was admit tod to St. Paul’s School on 17 Sept, 
1858, and to Marlborough College in April 
1864, Leaving school at midsummer 18^ 
he spent three years in travel, visiting India, 
the Australasian colonics, the Cope, Spain, 
Portugal, Norway, and Germany. He pub¬ 
lished his observations in Australia and New 
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Zealand m 1872 wilder the title ' New 
Homes for the Old Country’ (London, Svo), 
a work containing much information on the 
natural history ot the colonies. He matri¬ 
culated from Balliol College, Oxford, on 
13 Oct. 1871, graduating B.A. in 1875 and 
jr.A. in 1878. In 1876 he obtained the 
fhanoellor’s prize for an English eas^ on 
the subject of ‘The Political and Social 
Results of the absorption of small Haces 
by large.’ In the same year ha entered the 
Inner Temple as a student. In 1877 he be¬ 
came private secretary to Sir George Eer- 
giisson Bowen [^.v. Suppl.], governor of 
nctoria. At this time he devoted some 
attention to the study of the economic 
aspects of colonisation, and in 1879 he pub¬ 
lished ‘Protection and Bad Times with 
apecial reference to the Political Economy 
of English Colonisation ’ (London, Svo), in 
which he vigorously combated the notion 
that -while free trade was good for a manu¬ 
facturing country like England, it -was un- 
sttited for younger communities. In 1880 
Baden-Powell proceeded to the AVest Indies 
aa commissioner to inquire into the edect 
of the sugar hounties on AVest India trade, 
lit 1682 he published ‘ State Aid and State 
Interference’ (London, Svo), a strong protest 
against protection, in which, -without con¬ 
fining himself to the question of sugar 
bounties, he made use of his observations in 
the West Indies. In November 1882 he 
was appointed joint commissioner with 
Colonel Sir AA’iUiom Crossman to inquire 
into the administration, revenue, and expen¬ 
diture of the AVest India colonies. The 
report of the commission, contained in five 
hhie-books, was completed by Easter 1884. 
For his services Baden-Powell was created 
O.AI.G. In January 188.) he went to South 
Africa to assist Sir Charles AVarreu in the 
pacification of Bechuanaland. He after¬ 
wards made a tour of investigation in 
Basutoland and Ziiluland. 

In Dcoember 1885 Haden-Fowell was re¬ 
turned to parliament in the conservative in- 
tereyt for theKirkdale division of Liverpool, 
a seat which he retained until his death. 
Immediately after his election he proceeded 
to Canada to assist to establish communica¬ 
tion with Japan through the colony by 
means of a line of steamers between Van¬ 
couver and Yokohama. He spoke, wrote, 
and worked in favour of this scheme, which 
was subsidised by government and success¬ 
fully carried out. The new route reduced 
the length of the journey to Japan from 
forty-two to twenty-two days. In 1887 he 
was appointed special commissioner with 
Bir George Bowen to arrange the details of 


the new JIaltese constitution. All the re¬ 
commendations of the commissioners were 
adopted, and they received the thanks of 

f overnment. The folio-wing year Baden- 
‘owell was nominated K.O.AI.G. 

While on the Pacific coast of Canada in 
1686 Baden-Powell was attracted to the 
dispute concerning the Behring Sea fisheries. 
He endeavoured to call the attention of the 
British and American governments to the 
question, visiting Washington on his way to 
England. In June 1891, when the difficulty 
became acute, Lord Salisbury appointed 
Baden-Powell and a representative of the 
Canadip dominion to proceed to the Behring 
Sea to investigate the suWect. The British 
claims were founded on their reports, and in 
December 1892 he was appointed British 
member of the joint commission in Wash¬ 
ington. In the_ spring of 1893 he was 
chosen to advise in the pr^aration and con¬ 
duct of the British case before the arbitrators 
in Paris. Eor these services Baden-Poweli 
received the thanks of government, his posi¬ 
tion as member of parliament precluding the 
bestowal of any substantial reward. In 
1892 be was made honorary LL.D. of 
Toronto. 

In 1896 Baden-Powell took a party of as¬ 
tronomers to Nova Zembla in kis steam yacht, 
the Ontario, to observe the total eclipse of 
the sun on !) Aiig. On returning from Nova 
Zouibla, Baden-Powell-was joined at Ham- 
merfe'st by Dr. Nansen, who was returning 
from hte expedition towards the north pole. 
Baden-Powell com eyed Nansen to Chris¬ 
tiania in the Ontario. Powell died at his 
residence in Euston Square, London, on 20 
Nov. 1898, and was buiied at Kensal Green 
cemetery on 24 Nov. In April 1803 he 
married, at Cheltenham, Prances, only child 
of Charles Wilson of Glendoiuan, Chelten¬ 
ham. She sun ived him. By her he had a 
son and daughter. 

Besides -the works aheady mentioned 
Baden-Powell was the author of ‘ The 
Saving of Ireland, Industrial, Financial, 
Political ’ (London, 1898, Svo), a work di¬ 
rected against the policy of home rule. lie 
wrote numerous articles in the ‘ Quarterly,’ 
‘Westminster,’ ‘ Nineteenth Century,’ ‘Fort¬ 
nightly,’ ‘Contemporary,’ and ‘National’ 
Reviews,and in ‘Fraser’sMagazine,’ dealing 
-with political and economic aspects of colo¬ 
nial administration. He also delivered nu¬ 
merous lectures and public addresses, edited 
‘ The Truth about Home Bale ’ (Edinburgh 
and London, 1888, Svo), a collection of 
papers on the Irish question, and contributed 
an article on ‘ Policy and Wealth in Ashanti ’ 
to Major-general Bohert Stephenson Smyth 
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Baden-Powell’s ‘ Downfall of Prampoh,’ 
London, 1896, 8vo. 

[Liverpool Courier, 21, 22, 23 Nov. 1808 ; 
Mob end Women of the Time, 180S; Geogr. 
.Tournal, 1809, xiii. 77; Giirdiuer's iidmiesion 
Reg. of St. Paul's Soliool, 1381, p. 338; Marl¬ 
borough College Bog. 1890, p. 184; Poster's 
Alumni Oxon. 1713-1880; Marlburian,_ 7 Doe. 
1898; Bowen's Thirty Years of Colonial Go¬ 
vernment, eel. S. L.ine-Poolo, 1889, ii. 405-80.1 

E. L 0. 

POWYS, THOMAS LITTLETON, 
fourth B.i.B 0 ir Lilitobd (1833-1896), orni¬ 
thologist, was the eldest son of Thomas 
Atherton PowyS; third Baron Lilford, and 
his wifo hlary Elizabeth (daughter of Henry 
iliehard Eox, third Baron Holland, and 
Elizabeth Vaa.sall, his wife). He was bom 
in Stanhope Street, Mayfair, London, on 
18 March 1833. lie was educated at Dr. 
Bickmoro's school, Borleswell, Warwick¬ 
shire, from 1813 to 1848, and at Harrow, 
which ho qiiiUod at midsummer 1850 for 
residence with a tulor at Lniisanne, He 
thou oiitarod at (Jlirist Church, Oxford, 
whence ho inalriouliitod 13 .Inne 1861, hut 
loft the university without taking a degree. 

At an early ago ho had manifi'sted 0 love 
for animals, and when at Harrow kept a 
small mpiiagerie, and tlienco wrote his first 
published paper, 11 0 kept a largnr menagerie 
at Oxford, and all his spare time, during 
vacation and subsequently through life, ns 
far as his health would permit, was devoted 
to travel for the jiurpose of studying animals, 
and e.specially birds in tlio fiold. In 1863 
he visited Scilljr, Wales, and Ireland, and 
becoming acquainted with Edward Clough 
Newcomo, the best falconer of his day, 
shortly after took up falconry hiniself. In 
1864, on the omhodiment of the militia, ho 
joined that of Ida oount;y and served at 
Dublin and Dovonporl, giving up his com¬ 
mission at the end of 1866. 

Prom 1866 to 1868, acoompanie.d by the 
Hon, llorcules llowlny, lie made) an ext eiulod 
yachting cruise in the hioditovrnnean. Ito- 
turniiig to England in the following year, ho 
married, 14 Juno 1869, Emma Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter of Rohort William 
Brandling, esq,, of Low Q-oeforth, Northum¬ 
berland. 

Between 1864 and 1882 ho paid frequent 
visits to Spain and the Moditorrancan, xo- 
discoverlng the rare gull Lai'us Awdmtim. 
The death in 1882 of his oldest son, and in 
1884 of ids wife, greatly distressed him, and 
Ids lifelong malady, the gout, subsequently 
attained suoh a hold ns to render liim a per¬ 
manent invalid, his afllicUon being relieved 
by Ihe devoted attention of his second wifo, 


Zoological Socirtyfn ‘l862,\Jd ofthf L''*® 

noan tsociety in March 18^ Hp ™ 
of the founders of the British'0rnhhX,w“ 

Sr P r fro A k 

1867, He was also a liberal supnortar^ 
first pres dent of l^e NorthaTp?^ 
Natural History Society, founded in I87fl 
■ “rember of the ‘ Old Hawfc 

|:is aviaries at Lilford were the envy of 
field ornithologists, and especially noted 
the collection of birds of prey. 

Ilia zeal for his favourite science never 
flagged, anti he projected and issued hi, 
famous work, ‘ Coloured Figures of the Bird, 
of the British Islands,’ which, however he 
did not live to complete, his malady caMinir 
his death at Lilford on 17 June 1896. 

In addition to some two dozen papers on 
ornithological subjects, contributed to the 
‘ IbU ’ (of which ho was a senerous sup- 
portor), the ‘ Proceedings of the Zoologies 
Society,’ and other aoientifio joutnels, he 
was autlinr of: 1. ‘ Coloured Figures of the 
Birds of llio British Islands,’ completed by 
Osbort Salvin [q.v. Suppl,], with a biography 
by Professor A. Newton, and a portrait, 7 
vola., Loudon, 1886-97,8vo. 2. ‘Noteson 
the Birds of Northnmplonshire and Neigh¬ 
bourhood,* 2 vols. illustrated, London, 1895, 
4to. 


[' Lord Lilford ... a Memoir by his Sister,’ 
ond 11 profneo by Mandell Creighton, biehop of 
London, London, 1900, 8vo (with portrait); Pro- 
fossor A. Newton’s Preface to' Colenzed Figures,’ 
&c.; Ibis, 1890, p. 593; Froc. Linn. Soc., 
1890-7, p. 59; Burke’s Peerage.] B, B. W. 


PBESTWIOH, Sib JCSEPH (1813- 
1806), goologist, the eldost surviving son of 
Joseph Prestwich, a wine meroliant m Lon¬ 
don, and of Oathorine, daughter of Edward 
Blakeway of Brosoley, was horn at Pens- 
hury, Olaplmm, on 12 March 1812. He was 
descended from an old Lancashire family, 
which lived, lill the troubles of the civil 
war, at Ilulme Hall, on the banks of the 
IrweU, now part of Manchester. The last 
owner, Thomas Prestwich, was eraated a 
baronet on 26 April 1644 byChniles I for 
services 1 0 the royal cause, ond it was be¬ 
lieved that Joseph Prestwich was in reality 
hoir to the title. When five years old he 
was sent to a private school near home; 
next to QUO at Forest Hill, and to a third 
in South Lambeth, whither his parente had 
removed. In 1823 ho was a pupil at a school 
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in Paris, hoarding with a ]^enoh family, so 

that in the two years of his stay he learnt 
the language well. On his return to Eng¬ 
land he went to a school at Norwood, and 
nas then for two years under Eiohard Valpy 
(a. T.] at liending. In his seventeenth year 
llwjoined University College, Loudon, where 
he was attracted to science and chemistry. 
At the age of eighteen he entered his father’s 
office, hut though most conscientious in his 
attention to business, he devoted every spare 
moment to science, working till late in the 
night; tMs habit, and living too sparingly 
Eo that he might spend more on hooks and 
instruments for his studies, probably did 
harm to his constitution, for though he lived 
to be old he was far from a healthy man. 

Gradually Prestwich’s interests concen¬ 
trated on geology, and he began to study 
the coalfield of Coalhrookdale in Shropshire, 
■which he described in two papere rend before 
the Geological Society of London. The 
second of them at once established his repu¬ 
tation as a geologist. "While in London he 
settled down to that olo8a_ study, first of the 
Eocene and then of the Pliocene deposits, on 
■which were founded his moat important 
contributions to science. 

His parents removed to Devonshire Street, 
Portland Place, in 1840, and in 1842, at a 
rather anxious crisis, the father ceded his 
place in the firm to the son, who then lived 
St the offices in Mark Lane. To his study 
of the tertiaries he had added that of water 
supply, and in 1861 published an excellent 
volume on the water-bearing strata round 
London. In the same year came the first 
of a series of most valuable papers on the 
Eocene strata of England and their con¬ 
tinental equivalents, but the series did not 
close till 1888. He also closely studied the 
Pliocene deposits of the eastern counties, 
especially auring the decade commencing 
■with 1846, hut Wie three papers which were 
the result were not published till 1871; 
though containing less new matter than 
those on the Eocene, they are models of ex¬ 
haustive work, In one the iron sands on 
the North IDowns, which at Lenhom con¬ 
tain iU-preserved fossils, were classed as 
lower Crag. This identification was after¬ 
wards contested, hut further investigation 
has confirmed Prestwich’s view. 

Late in the fifties he began to work at 
the antiquity of man, co-operating first in 
the exploratW of Brixhom cave, and then, 
in the spring of 1669, visiting the Somme 
valley in company with (Sir) John Evans, 
to examine into M. de Perthes’s evidence 
for the existence of man when the gravels 
with remains of the mammoth were formed. 


The results were embodied in a paper read 
to the Boyal Society in May 1869, showing 
that, though M. de Perthes had been occa¬ 
sionally imposed upon, the main facts were 
indisputable. Then came the ne\vs that a 
human jawbone, supposed to be contempo¬ 
rary, had been found in the gravel at Moulin 
Quignon, Abbeville. Prestwich went with 
some English experts in 18G3 to examine 
the specimen, and afterwards attended a 
conference on the subject at Paris, when 
they maintained the jaw to he much more 
recent than the gravel in which it had indu¬ 
bitably been found. The questions thus 
opened up engaged Prestwiens attention to 
the last, some of his latest papers being on 
certain flints found by Mr. D. Harrison and 
others on the North Downs, somptimes as 
much as 600 feet above sea level. Prest- 
■wich regarded them as bearing the marks of 
human workmanship, hut some good judges 
maintain the fractures to he natural. 

In 1864 he was placed on the 'Wa.tai 
Commission, and in 1866 was appointed to 
the Boyal Coal Commission, on each of 
which he took a very active part, making 
most valuable contributions to their reports. 
As his health was sufiering from such con¬ 
tinuous strain, he determined to have a 
breathing place in the country, so he began 
to build near Ghorebam, fi^ent, in 1804, 
Darent Hulrae, a quaintly ornamented and 
very attractive bouse, in the garden of 
which be found a lifelong pleasure. But 
the loss at the end of 1866 of W sister Civil, 
who bad been his devoted companion for 
the last ten years, overshadowed its comple¬ 
tion. 

Fehmory 1870 was marked by two impor¬ 
tant events; lie became president of the 
Geological Society, of which he bad already 
been secretary and treasurer, and a few days 
afterwards married Grace Anne M'Oall, 
daughter of James Milne of Fiudhom, and 
niece of Hugh Falconer [q. v.j In 1872 he 
found himself able to retire from business, 
and thus to indulge the desire of bis life, 
and devote bis whole time to scientific stu¬ 
dies. But in June 1874, on the death of 
John Phillips (1800-1874) [q. v.], be was 
offered the chair of geology at Oxford, which 
after some hesitation he accepted. It was 
late in life to begin to teach, and Prestwich 
was not naturally a facile speaker or lec¬ 
turer, hut he threw himself vigorously into 
his new duties and the cause of scientific 
education in the university. Not the least 
of his services to it and the city was apply¬ 
ing his special knowledge to obtain a better 
water supplv. He received the degree of 
M.A. on 11 Nov. 1874, and was admitted a 
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ineui))er of Christ Church, soon after entering uent value, even though some of —'—' 
npon his duties. In 1879 he refused the pre- sioiis may fail to command treneral 
sidency of the British Association, fearing These, however, will not he nmnern 
the strain of additional work, and in February position in regard to geologv was”'*' 

1886 was elected a corresponding member what exceptional one; for while * ***”**' 
of the French Academy of Sciences. Early ing on the whole the uniformitarian**'''^*' 
in 1888 he vacated the professorship, being maintained hy Charles Lyell fq vl 
succeeded by Alexander Henry Green [q. v. not entirely abandon some tenet's nf rt 
Suppl.], ana published the second volume older school, such as the occasional ini * • 
of his ‘ Geology, Ohemioal, Physical, and fication of natural forces on a rather h" 
Stratigraphical ’ ([the first having appeared scale. For instance, he held that a fl 
in 1880), receiving later in the year the had spread over England, and much if n t 
degree of D.O.L. from the university. lie all, ot Europe, in quaternary times'wM? 
was president of tho International Geologi- partly destroved palseolithic man ’ AVhil 
cal Congress which that year mot in Lon- assigning to the latter an earlier appearand 
don, but Barent llulmo was henceforth hie than would be conceded by some irMloeistg 

milV residence. .lie placed the glacial age within twentv or 

Ills later work dealt more oapecially with tweiily-fave thoiis.and years of the present 
quaternary deposits, euoh as the so-called dale. ^ 

Westleton shingle, a gravel of which he His writings, according to the list printed 
believed the equivalents could be found over in the ‘ Memoir,’ are 140 in number m- 
a large part of England. An important eluding two papers posthumously pubMed 
paper on this sulijoot was published in 1889 Of these, six were books; one, however con- 
with another on the flint implomonls found aisting only of republiabed papers ■ swetal 
|jy Mr. 11. Tlarrison, as already mentioned, of the remainder were pamphlets,'reports 
1896 saw the publication of a voliiiiia en- or reviews, the rest contributions to Mien- 

lit,led ‘The Tradition of the Flood,’ of tifie periodicals, especially of the Geological 
another entitled ' Ooileoted Papers on some and lloyal Societies. Some of the mote 
Oontrovorted Questions of Geology,’ of a important have been mentioned above, but 
reissue, with additions, of tho ‘ ‘Water-bear- those on the ngouoy of water in volume 
ing Strata of the Oountiy around London,’ erupt ions, tho thickness and mobility of the 
and of an article in tho ‘Niiielcouth Oentiivy’ earth’s crust, and underground temperatures 
on the ‘ Greater Antiquity of Man.’ Health, published in the ‘ Proceedings of the Royal 
however, was now gradually failing) con- Society,’and that on the' Parallel Roads of 
tilnuous exertion, whether physical or mental, LochuW,’ published in the 'Philosophical 
became more difficult, though his interest in Trniieaotioiis’ (vol. xvii.), must not be for- 
geoloeyand in his garden never flagged) but gotten. In the last-named he supposes the 
a euaden failure of atreugth occurred on terraces to have had theh- origin on the 
1 Nov. 1896, wliich was the hegiiming of shores of a freshw'uter lake formed upon a 
the end. Ho lived to receive one more glacier, tho lower portion of it being raised 
recoraition of his services, for on New Year's to a higher level hy a jamming of the ice. 
day 1896 he was gazetted a kiiiglit. Ho died The idea is ingenious, aiid avoids some diffi- 
on ‘23 June 1896 and was buried in Shore- cullies in the two rival theories, usually m 
ham churchyard. Lady Prestwich, bersolf favour, viz., seaside terraces produced during 
well versed in geology and his constant a submcrgonco, and terraces on the side of 
helpmate, survived to write a memoir of an ordinary lake, the mouth of which is 
her husband, which appeared in June 1890, dammed by ice, but is not without grave 
but in September she also, after long ill- difficullies of its own. 
health, passed away at Darcut Huluie. In personal appearance Prestwich was 

As a geologist Prestwich’s strength lay in well auovo middle height, thin, and rather 
stratigraphy. There his work is masterly, fragile in aspect, with delicate features, a 
In physical questions also he took great remarkably tine forehead, and attractive 
interest, hut it may he doubted wliothor he expression, corresponding with that singular 
was so uniformly successful in dealing with kindness of manner and courtesy, even to 
them, while to petrological, like most goolo- opponents, which, with his inflexible in- 
gists of his generation, he gave little atten- tegrity, made him no less beloved than 
tiou, As on observer he woe remarkable rospeotod, lie was tho last vepvesentative 
for accuracy, patience, and industry j no of that generation of groat geologists who 
pains were spared in collecting materials, wore born within a few years of the begin- 
ond his work on the tertiary and quaternary ning of the nineteenth century, though with 
deposits will on this ground hove o perma- them he was always ' Young Prestwich,’ 
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nhilfi li8 ^88 the Nestor of that which he fessor of natural philosophy at Oxford, a 
left behind. _ chair which he retained until June 1898, 

Besides the honours mentioned above, In 1836 he became a member of the hebdo- 
Prestwich was elected a fellow of the Geo- madal council, and in 1868 he was made an 
logicij- Society in 1833, and received the honorary fellow of Queen's College and secre- 
tvollaston medal in 1849, was elected a tary to the delegates of the university press, 
fellow of the Eoyal Society in 1853, and At that time he vfns doing a very large part 
iras awarded a Royal medal in 1886. _ He of the mathematical teaching in the univer- 
tpas also a fellow of the Chemical Society, sily, but his success in his new position 
oi the Geological Society of Franoe_(1838), was so great that he became gradually ab- 
jnd was an associate of the Institute of sorbed in its duties. He showed great flnan- 
tVil Engineers, as well as being an hono- cial ability in directing the affairs of the 
rwy member of several English and foreign press, and increased its business and income 
eojieties, among them the Lincei of Roma, enormously before resigning the secretary* 
A painting (presented by Lady Prestwidi) ebip in 1884. As time went on the affairs 
is in the collection of the Geological Society, of the university passed more and more into 
I tad reproduced photographs are also there bis band, and he became a member of nearly 
jnd in the ‘ Lifo^ by bis widow, every board or council of importance con- 

[Personal knowledge; obituary notices in nected with it. When the university obser* 
the Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, vatory was fouuded in 1874 he was put on 
Tol. liii. Proo. p xlii; the Proceedings of the the board of visitors, and in 1878 ho was 
Hoyal Society, vol. lx. p. xii, and Geological one of a committee of three appointed to 
Magazine, 1806, p. 236, referring to a fullor consider its outstanding requirements. lie 
notice, with a portrait, 1803, p. 241. These, was also one of the six representatives of the 
however, are superseded by the Life and Letters Royal Society on the board of visitors to the 
ofSir Joseph Prestwich, by his widow, 1809,] royal observatory at Greenwich. Li 1892 

T. G. B. ]jQ elected master of Pembroke College 
PRICE, BARTHOLOMEW {1818- by the appointment of Lord Salisbury, the 
1898), master of Pembroke OoUege,_ 0.xford, votes of the fellows being equally divided; 
bom in 1818 at Coin St, Dennis in Glou- Lord Solisbiiry, as chancellor of tlie univer- 
cestershire, wae the second son of William sity, was visitor of the college. With the 
Price (d, 13 April 1800). rector of Earn- mastership went a canonry of Souoester. He 
horougliin Berkshire and of Coin St. Dennis, died in Pembroke OoUege on 29 Deo. 1898 
He was educated privately, and matriculated and was buried on 3 Jan. 1890 in Holywell 
as a scholar from Pembroke College, Ox- cemetery. He was married at Littlebam in 
ford, on 16 March 1887. He CTaduated B.A. Devonshire on 20 Aiig. 1867 to Amy Eliza, 
in 1840, obtaining a. first class in mathe- eldest daughter of 'William Cole of High- 
inatics, and M.A. in 1843. In 1842 _ he field, Exmouth; she, with several sons and 
gained the senior university mathematical daughters, survived him. 
scholarship, and two years later was elected [Monthly Notices of the Eoyal Astionomicnl 
nfeUow of Peuihroke, taking holy orders. In. Soe. 1899, Hx. 228-9; Times, 30 Deo. 1898; 
1846 he became tutor nndmotbematical lec- Oxf. Univ. Mag. 26 Jan. 1899; Royal Society’s 
hirer, and in 1847-8 and 1863-6 was a yearbook, 1900, pp. 186-9.] B. 1. 0, 
public examiner. In 1858 bo was proctor. PRIESTLEY, Sis WILLIAM OVER- 
In 1848 Price published hie first mathe- END (1829-1900), pbysiciim, the eldest son 
matical work,‘ATreatise on the Differential of Joseph Priestley and Mary, daughter of 
Calculus ’ (London, 8vo), and he then began James Overend of Morley, was bom at 
to prepare bis great undertaking, the ‘Trea- Morley nall,nearLeeds, onM.Tunel829;he 
tise on Infinitesimal Calculus/ which in- was ginnd-nepbew of Joserfi Priestley [q.v.J 
diided differential and intej^ral calculus, who discovered oxygen, Priestleywmsedu- 
calcnlus of variations, applications to algebra cated successively at Leeds, King's College, 
and geometry, and analytical mechanics London, Paris, and the imiversity of Bdm- 
(Oxfiird, 8vo). It was completed in four burgh, He was admitted a member of the 
volumes, the first appearing in 1862 and the Eoyal College of Surgeons of England in 
last in 1860. A second edition was com- 1862, and in 1868 he graduated M.D, at 
menced in 1867, before the completion of Edinburgh, taking as lus thesis ' Tho De- 
fhe first, and was completed in 1889. He velopment of the &avid Uterus,’ The thesis 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Society on showed such merit that it was nwarded Piro* 
8 June 1862 and of the Royal Astronomical fessor Simpson’s gold medal and the higher 
Society on 13 June 1866. distinction of the senate gold medal, which 

In 1868 Price was chosen Sedleion pro- is given only for excellence in original work. 
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The disBectious-which illustrate iL still hnd 
an honoured place in the Edinburgh Univer¬ 
sity Museum. Priestley acted os the private 
assistant of Sir James young Simpson [q.y.] 
for some time after his graduation, but in 1856 
ho came to Loudon and gave lectures ot the 
GiwvenorPlace Schoolof Medicine. In 1868 
he was appointed lucturer on midwifery at 
the Middlese-M Hospital, and in 168'2 he -was 
elected professor of obstetric medicine at 
King's College, London, and obstetric phy¬ 
sician to King’s Oolloge Hospital, in the place 
of Dr. Arthur Earre. These i)osLs ha resigned 
in 187:1, and he was then appointed consult¬ 
ing obstetric physician to the hospital, be¬ 
coming an honorary fellow of King’s College 
and a inomber of the council. 

Priestley was admitted a member of the 
Tloyal College of Physicians of London in 
1869, and was chosen a fellow in 18tM, serving 
as a member of the council 1878-80, Lnui- 
loian lecturer in 1887, and censor 1891-8. 
He b(‘cainc a fellow of the Iloyal Collogo of 
Physicians of Edinburgh in 1868, and from 
1860 to 1876 he was an examiner in mid¬ 
wifery at the Iloyal College of Surgeons of 
England. Ho was also at different tunes an 
examiner at the Iloyal College of I’hysteiaus 
of Loudon and at the universities of Onm- 
hridge, London, and Victoria. He was pro- 
sident of tlie Obstetrioal Society of Tjondou 
1876-6, and was a vice-president oft ho Modi- 
oal Society of Paris, lie was a pliysieian- 
aocoucheur to 1-I.U.II. Princess Louis of 
Jlesse (Alice of England), and to Princess 
Christian of Schleswig-Ilolstoin. Tho 
honorary degree of LL.l). was conferred 
upon him by tho university of Edinburgh in 
1884, and in 1893 ho was knighted. Early 
in his career he was attracted to politics in 
connootiou with iirafossioual subiacl s, and on 
18 May 1890 ha wasoleotod williout opposi¬ 
tion parliament iLry represontalivo of tho uni¬ 
versities of Edinburgh and St. Andrews in 


is buried at War„ham,Te; 
his estate in Sussex.. ’There is t Sfi 
half-le.,gth portrait ni oikpaintedbySf 
Lehmann, Ins hrother-iii-kw. PriestW “ 

nud,onl7Aprill856 Eliza,thafoSCr 

ter of Robert Chambers (1802-18711 fn ■ 
tyo sons and two daig%’ 
Sir William Pnestley was among t& 
to convert midwifery into obstetric medicint 
by using modern scientific methods to elnri 
date Its problems. Much of hU succesHn 
the theory and practice of his art he owedtn 
his master, Sir James Y. Simpson. His now® 
of teaching, his urbanity, and hU skilf soon 
obtained him a priiotioe of the highest oidei 
and enahled him to exert considerable infin' 
ence upon his own branch of medicine. Dn- 
fortuniit ely he entered parliament too late 
and sat there too short a time to render such 
KPvvicesto his profession as he would have 
wished. IIo was e.specially interested in the 
remodelling of the London University, and 
desired to convert it from an examining into 
tt.tenchinglKidy. Luring the latter years of 
his life ho wisliod to restore the librarvof 
the uuivorsity of Edinburgh, but bis design 
was friiRtriitod by tlio refusal of the govern¬ 
ment to give a grant for the purpose. 

Priestley’s works were: 1. ‘ Lecture on 
tho Dovolopmeiit of the Gravid Uterus,'Lon- 
don,.l800,8vo, 2. ‘ The Pathology of Intra- 
nterino Loath, being tho Lumleinn Lectures 
delivered nt the Royal College of Physicians 
of London, Miircli 1887, London, 1887,8vo. 
Ho also edited, in conjunction with H. R. 
Slorur, I ho ‘Obstetric \Vritings and Contiibn- 
tions of Sir James Y. Simpson,’ Edinburtth. 
1866-6, 2 vnls. 8vo, 

[Lancet, 1900, i. 1147 ; British Medical Jour¬ 
nal, lOOO, i. ODd ; pocsondl knowledge; private 
information.] D'A. P. 
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QUAIN, Sir RTOTIARD, first boronet cary at Limerick. He entered University 
(1816-1898), physician, horn on 30 Oct. 1816 Collogo, London, in Janua^ 1837, where hi 
at Mallow-on-tlie-Blackwater, oo. Cork, was cousins Jones and Richard Quain were teaoh- 
the eldest cliild of John Quain of CaiTigoon. ing anatomy. In 1840 he graduated M.B,, 
John Quain’e older brother, Richard Quain of taking the scholarship and gold medalin phy- 
Ratlieahy, was father of Jones Qnnin[q.v.], siology with honours in surgery and mid- 
of Richard Quain [q • v.l, and of Judge John wifory. He spent a year as house surgeon at 
Richard (^uain. Sir Rimiard Quain’s mother Uaivorsity College Hospital, and for the fol- 
was Mary, daughter of Michael Burke of lowing five yeorsliewos house physician. He 
Mellow. Ho received Jiis early education graduated M.D. in 1842, receiving the gold 
at Cloyne diocesan school, and was then medal and a cortificate of special proficiency, 
apprenticed to Dr, Fraser, a surgeon-apothe- and in 1843 ho was elected a fellow of Uni* 


feraity College. In 1848 he -was elected as- 
fistant pUysieian at the Brompton Ilospital 
for Diseases of the Chest, -vrheie he became 
fii physician in 1866, and consulting physi- 
cianffi 1876. Later in life he was consulting 
physician to the Seamen's Hospital at Glreen- 
wich and to the Itoyal Hospital for Consump¬ 
tion at Veatnor. Of the Iloyal College of 
Physicians of London he was admitted a mem¬ 
ber in March 1846, nfellow in 1831, a member 
of council and censor in 1867,1808,1877, and 
1682, a vice-president in 1880. In 1872 he 
delivered the Lumleian lectures on diseases 
of the muscular walls of the heart, and in 
1883 he was Harveian orator, taking as the 
Eohject of his address the healing art in its 
historic and prophetic aspects. 

He was appointed crown nominee on the 
General Medical Council in November 1868, 
and took his seat in the following year. He 
was shortly afterwards appointed a treasurer 
and a member of the pharmacoposia com¬ 
mittee. Ha acted as secretary during the 
first revision, which resulted in the piihlica- 
tion of tho second edition of the ‘British 
pWmacopoeia ’ in 1867. He subsequently 
(1874) became chairman of the committee, 
and was thus closely associated with the 
issues of the ‘ Pharmacopoeia' which appeared 
in 1874 and 1883, as well as in the publica¬ 
tion of the Appendix of 1800 and the new 
edition of 1898. In 1891, on the death of 
John Marshall (1818-1891)rq. t.], Qnain was 
elected president of the General Medical 
Council, and was re-elected in 1896 on the 
expiration of his term of office. 

In 1666 he was a prominent member of 
the royal commission appointed to inquire 
into the nature, causes, and methods of pre¬ 
vention of the rinderpest or cattle plague. 
In May 1860 he was appointed by the crown 
a member of the senate of the university of 
London. He was president of the Harveian 
Society in 1863, and of the Pathological 
Society, where he had served as secretary 
from 1862 to 1866, in 1869, He was elected 
a fellow of the Eoyal Society in 1871,_M,D. 
honoris causfi. of the Hoyal University of 
heland in 1887, fellow of the Eoyal Oollege 
of Physicians of Ireland in 1887, LL.D. of 
Bdinburgh in 1889, M.D. of Trinity Oollege, 
Dublin, in 1800, and physician extraordinary 
to Queen Victoria in 1890, He was created 
a baronet of the United Eingdom os New 
Year’s day 1891. 

Quoin died in Harley Street, London, on 
IS March 1898, and is hurled in the Ham]^ 
stead cemetery. A portrait by Sir John Mu- 
lais, painted in 1806, is in the possession of 
the Hoyal College of Physicians, London. 
He married, in 1854, Isabella Agnes, only 


I daughter of Captain George "Wray of the 
I Bengal army, of Cleasby in Yorkshire, by 
whom he had four daughters. 

Quain acquired early a large and fashion¬ 
able practice in London, a pomtion for whic£ 
his natural talents me-eminently fitted him. 
He attended both Thomas Carlyle and his 
wife, while he was the personal friend as 
well as the medical adviser of Sir Edwin 
Landseer. His work in connection with fatty- 
degeneration of the heart has becomeclossical, 
and he is known as the editor of a ‘Dictionary 
of Medicine/ the most successful medical 
publication of his generation (1st edition, i 
vol. 1682; 2n(l eilition, edited by Dr. JlitobeU 
Bruce, 2 vole. 1504; SrJ edition, edited by 
H. M. Murray and others, 1 vol. 1002). 

[BritishMedicalJournal, 1808,i. 7fl3;Lancot, 
1808, i. 816.] D'A. P. 

QUARITCH, BERNARD (1810-1899), 
bookseller, horn at IVorbis, a village in 
Prussian Saxony, on 33 April 1819, was of 
Wendish origin. He was apprenticed to a 
bookseller in Nordhausen, remained with 
him from 1834 to 1889, and afterwards 
passed three years in a publishing house in 
jBerlin. In 1812 he came to London and 
was employed for a couple of years in a 
subordinate position in the shop of Henry 
George Bohn [q. v.] of York Street, Covent 
Garden. Between 1844 and 1846 he lived 
in Paris with the bookseller, Thfiophile Bar- 
rois, then came back to London, and in 

1846 was once more with Bohn, whom he 
helped to compile his classified catalogue of 
1847. After a false start in Great Hassell 
Street as an agent on his own account, 
Quaritch entered effectually into booksell¬ 
ing for himself in a very small way in April 

1847 at 16 Castle Street, Leicester Square, 
now part of OhaiingMjross Hoad. In that 
year ho was naturalised as a British subject, 
and in November he produced his first cata¬ 
logue, a single leaf, entitled 'Quaritch’s 
Cheap Book Circular.’ By 1848 he was 
issuing, with approximate regularity, a 
monthly' Catalogue of Forel^ and English 
Books,' for which, between December 1864 
and May 1864, the heading ‘ The Museum ’ 
was used, in order to secure favourable 
postage conditions os a stamped newspaper. 


He became known as a dealer in European 
and oriental linguistics about the time of 
the Crimean war. In 1854 he published 
Barker’s ‘ Turkish Grammar,’ in 1866 Eed- 
house’s ‘ Turkish Dictionary,’ Paris’s 'Ara¬ 
bic Grammar’ in 1857, Bleeck’s 'Persian 
Grammar’ in 1868, andCatafago’s 'Arabic 
Dictionary ’ in 1868. An early notable pur¬ 
chase was that of a copy of the Mazarine 
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bible for 696/. at the sale of the Bishoi) of 
Cashel’s library in Pohriiary 186S; within a 
space of forty years no less than six separate 
copies of this rare and costly hook were in his 
possession. Ilis first large catalogue was 
published in 1868, a volume with about livo 
thousand articles, lie removed in 18(10 to 
16 Piooadilly, where ho remained for the rest 
of his life,hut retained the Castle Street shop 
as a warehouse. A complete catalogue of his 
stock, with an index, describing ahoni seven 
thousand works, was produced in 1860 lie 
purchased exi ousivoly at the Libri sales in 
1869 and 1861, and at the Van Alstein sale 
at Ohont in 1863, and issued an enlarged 
catalogue in 1861. 

Nearly one half of the hooka of the Per¬ 
kins sale (1873) wore nciimvod by Quaritch, 
who in the same year purchased tlio non- 
scientific portion 'of the Iloyal Society's 
Norfolk Library. These accretions helped 
to form the haals of his ‘lliblinthoca Xylo- 
grapliica, Tyjiographica, et I’alfcographicn; 
Catalogue of Hlock Hooks and of early Pm- 
duclions of tlii> Printing Press hi all 
Count vies, and a Supjilenu'iit of JHannseri pts ’ 
(Cclober 1873, 8vo, pp. 167). In this re¬ 
markable catalogue, the h'st of the kind 
that luid yet been produced by o bookseller, 
the hooks arc arranged under Ibo names of 
towns and ju'inlors, with descri]itions of 
nearly seventeen hundred exnm]>les fi’om 
the earliest presses, It is iuoludod in a 
largo volume published in 1871, of which 
another division was devoted to romances 
of chivalry, early fiction, and popular books, 
arranged on a novel syetem, the romances 
under the headings of their respective 
cycles, with original introductions and notes. 
Another highly interesting section was that 
of Americana, early hooks of travel, mid 
editions of the Lathi Ptolemy. TIio execu¬ 
tion of these special catalogues is duo In Air. 
Michael Iverney, who since 1802 had been 
Quarit ell’s oliio'f oataloguor and was liouce- 
forward his trusted lituraryadvisor. In these 
and subsB(j[uont catalogues all tlie scholarly 
descriptions of the oliiof rarities, the manu¬ 
scripts, and the oriental literature were by 
the same hand, whoso merit and useful¬ 
ness Quaritch always freely acknowledged, 
The purchases at Sir "William Tite’s sale in 
1874 amounted to 9,600/., and with other 
nddil ions to a rapidly growing stock were 
described in a large 'Supplemental Cata¬ 
logue ’ Q877). With its prodecosaor it in¬ 
cluded 44,824 articles, or about two hundred 
thousand volumes. A large number of 
precious books from the first and second 
Bidet sales (1878-9) fell into bis hands, and 
in September 1880 he published an im¬ 


mense catalogue, six and three-eidnWlT" 
thick, w^eigliing nme pounds fifCoS’ 
and eon aimng 2,39o pages with an "n™ 
sive iiide.x, perhaps the most btilLw 

ewr produced by a -econd-hnna hoofeZ 

(Notes and Queries, 01 h ser. iii 841 31 
The achievements of the Lidot sole 'were 
folioiyei by a senes of triumphs asTS 
principal purchaser of rare ai/impori^ 
M-ticles at the following London auctions- 
David Laing's libraiy <1879), the fe 
xMoxican col ectioii (If^O) ; the great Siu,! 
derlmiil-BJarlbnroiinh library (1881-3). the 
Beckfovd-lliimiUon collections (IfiS-jA?. 
Sir .Toliii Tborold’s .Syston Pork hbmiv 
(1881); the Osterley Park Jersey C 
( 1886 ); the fine stock of a retiring hooE 
seller, F. S. Ellis, in the same year- Hr 
Wodhiill’s collection, and Dr, Sha’dfoia 
■Walker’s hook 8 ( 1880 ), Gibson Craig’s libiarv 

(1887), a pint of the Seilliere oollsction sol'd 
ill J,oudon (1887); the Ilnpetoun library as 
well ns that of Frederick Perkins in the 
aami' venr; E. S. Tunier’s library m 
JRS8; Lord Crawford’s ‘ tiirn-oiits ’ in 1887- 
1889; the partial sale of the Hamilton 
inaiinscri])l s in 1889; Mr. Qaisford’s fine 
Englkli collection in 1890; Lord Ashburn- 
hnm’s liliriirv of valuable printed hooks in 
1807-8, and the partial sale of his mami- 
seripis in 1899; the colloctious of "VVilliam 
Al orris and the llov. J. Mekellnr in 1898. 
lie nho look the most prominent positionns 
puroluiser at certain French sales daring the 
eamo period ; the rave Americana of k. 
Piimrt in 1883, and of Dr. Court in 1884; 
tho SoilliSro enlos in 1890-3, and the various 
BlagOR of till) sale of tho Salva-Heredla col¬ 
lection in 1892-3. 

The various catalogues previously men¬ 
tioned were issued from time to time in 
Buot ions as they wore ready, and thesesepatate 
piiblicatioiiB with many occasional rough 
lists of recent purchases extended to nearly 
five hundred in number. The last complete 
record of his stook was a ' General l!).ita- 
logiie of Old Books and Manuscripts’ 
(1887-8, index 1892, 7 yols. 8vo, also in 
largo paper with jiortrait), increased by 
special supplements between 1801 a&d 1897 
to about twelve volumes, a monument of 
bonksolling enterprise, and of considerable 
bibliogi'aphical value, alike as a criterion 
of price and for tho extraordinary quantity 
of choice specimens described therein, _ 

C^uaritch's activity gradually diminished 
during the last few years of hla life, but 
never to any striking degree. In the 
oouvse of a successful career extending over 
more than fifty years he developed the most 
extensive trade in old books in the world. 
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Ibe classes to -srhieh he gave special atten¬ 
tion were natural history, fine arts, archoeo- 
jagy trarels, periodicals, and oriental lenin- 
iijij 'but he was chiefly hnown as a dealer 
in 'incunabula, fine manuscripts, bibles, 
liturgies, Shakespeareana, early English 
literature, Americana and cartography, and 
litoric bindings. As a general rule he was 
attracted rather by the q^ualities of price and 
(Siity than by that of fine condition. Some of 
his accumulations were dispersed by public 
auctions in London and Paris in his later 
vears. The methods of his first English 
employer, Henry Bohn, always greatly in¬ 
fluenced him, and like Bohn, but to a less 
degree, he bought remainders of expensire 
books, such as Owen Jones’s ‘Grammar of 
Ornament ’ and Westwood’s ‘ Facsimiles of 
Anglo-^xon and Irish Manuscripts.’ lie 
published many works, among them being 
tbe first four editions of FitzGerald’s 
‘Omar Khayyam,’ and was the agent for the 
publications of the British Museum and the 
Society of Antiquaries. Either personally 
or hy deputy ha attended every important 
book auction in Europe and America, and 
tbe high prices fetched at sales during the 
last thirty years were largely tbe result of 
bis spirited biddings. He determined that, 
unless amateur buyers entrusted tbeir com¬ 
missions to him, they should be unsuccessful 
bidders. 

From tbe commencement to the end of a 
commercial career which only ceased with 
life, Quaritch’s thoughts were centred in 
bis shop; he had no relaxations and took few 
holidays. He '^as a man of strong charac¬ 
ter, shrewd, unyielding, irascible, energetic, 
iudustrious. He had read and thoroughly 
digested a few books, chiefly on history and 
elbnology, but did not belong to the race 
of studious booksellers, for he bad no wide 
acquaintance with books, except through 
tbe titles of those in current demand, and 
cared nothing for learning and literature in 
themsdyes. 

He was fond of airinghisTiews on politics 
and sociology in catalogue notes. He was 
not without social qualities, but he never 
allowed them to interfere with the due 
allotment of time to affaira. He was one 
of the chief founders of the dining-club 


known ns ‘ The Sette of Odd Tolnmes,’ ol 
which he was the first pesideiit (1878), 
occupying the same ofiice in 1879 and 18S2. 
A somewhat squat and awkward figure, 
occasionally rough manners, irrepressible 
egotism, pithy sayings, half humorous, half 
sardonic, delivered in a grating voice, com¬ 
bined to form an interesting S’ not a very 

I attractive personality. 

I He died at Belsize Grove, Hampstead, on 
17 Dec. 1899, in his eighty-first year. After 
his death his business was carried on by Mr. 
Bernard Quantcb, his son. 

His original publications were confined 
to a couple of pamphlets—one addre'sed to 
Gladstone suggesting that the franchise 
should be extended to all persons willing 
to hear arms (1866), and a letter to General 
Starring on allegations of fraud in bis deal¬ 
ings with the United States customs house 
(1880). Some lectures delivered before 
‘The Sette of Odd Volumes’ on learned 
societies and printing clubs (1883, 1886), 
and liturgical history (1887), and a ‘ Cata¬ 
logue of an Exhibition of Manuscripts and 
Early Printed Books' (1885), also printed 
for the ' Sette,’ which appeared under his 
name, were probably due to friendly assist¬ 
ance. The same may be said of the text 
which accompanied the ‘ Collection of Fac¬ 
similes of Bookbinding' (1889), ‘Notes on 
the History of Historic Bookbinding’ (1891), 
the ‘Collection of Facsimiles from Illu¬ 
minated MSS.’ (1880), the ‘CatalMue of 
Mediteval Literature’ (1890), and ‘Palteo- 
graphy! Notes on the History of Writing' 
(1894). 

[Biographical notice in Bigmore and Wy- 
man’s Bibliography of Printing, 1884, iii. 230- 
234, with engraved portrait, tbe letterpress 
printed as B. Q.; A Fragment, by 0. w, H. 
Wyman, 1880 (Odd Volumea), extendedin article 
in the Boyal Album of Arts and Industries, 
1887, 4to; see also Atlantic Monthly, Juno 
1800, pp. 843-8; Times, 19 Deo. 1899, p. 6; 
Athenteum, 23 Deo. 1899, p. 806; Academy, 
23 Dec. 1609, p. 748; Bookseller, 12 Jan. 1900, 
p. 9; Publishers’ Circular, 23 Deo. 1899, p, 
878 (portrait); Dlnstrated Loudon Kews, 
30 Deo. 1899 (portrait),] H. E. T. 

QUEENSBERRY, MAuairis op, [See 
Douglas, John Shomo, 1844-1000.] 
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RAWLINSON, Sib ROBERT (1810- 
1898), civil engineer, bom at Bristol on 
28 Feb. 1810, was son of Thomas Rawlinson, 
a builder, of Chorley, Lancashire, and liis 
wife, Groce Ellice of Exeter, Tie was edu¬ 
cated at Lancaster, where his father had 
removed shortly alter his birth, ond for a 
time assisted hi's father in his business as a 
builder, contractor, and millwright. 

In 1881 ho entered the employ of Jesse 
Hartloy [q. v.], and remained with him till 
1836, jiemg chiefly occupied in dock and 
harbour work. Ha then entered the employ 
of Robert Stephenson [q. v.], and was en¬ 
gaged on the London and Birmingham 
railway. 

In 1840 he returned to Liverpool, becom¬ 
ing assistant^aurveyor to the corporation, 
and from 1843 to 1847 he was oniployod os 
chief engineer under the Bridgewater trust. 
During this period a disemssion as to the 
necessity of increasing the supply of water 
to Liverpool was going on, audho advocated 
a scheme for tho utilisation of the Bala lake 
in Wales for this purpose j it is remarkable 
that the present water supply of tho city is 
drown from a district in Wales not very far 
removed from the source which Rawliuson 
then iiidirated. 

In 1848, oil the passing of the Puhlic 
Health Act, he was one of the inspectors 
appointed by govermnent under tho net, 
and later became head of tho dopnrtmont. 
It is, however, by his work as iiead of tho 
sanitary commission which was sent out by 
tlio government to the sent of war in the 
Crimen in ISuti that Rawlinson will bo host 
known. Full accounts of the valuable work 
which was done by this commission are given 
by Alexander William Kinglabo [q. v.] in his 
* Invasion of tho Crimea.’ 

On his return from the Crimea Rawlin- 
Bon took up his duties as chief onginoor- 
lug inspector under the local government 
board, and in connection with this oflico 
he prepared and published some valuable 
notes entitled ‘Suggestions on Town Sewer¬ 
ing and House Draining, for the Instruc¬ 
tion of Engineers and Surveyors to Local 
Boards.’ The correctness of tlie views he 
then advocated lias been proved by their 
sxtensive adoption throughout tho kingdom 
and elsowliure. 

In 1803 he served ns a member of tho 
army sanitary committee; ond in April 
1803, during tho terrible cotton famine in j 


Laiioasliiw, ha was sent down tothatcoi 
by Lord Palmerston to - - 


iimty 


for the thousands of operatives throw 
by the stoppage of the cotton 80^^^ 
America owing to the civil war. 
lie then started ' ' ‘ 


im 

woris 


1809, and nearly two millions sterUn- 
spent m connection with them, ° 

In 1866 and in 1868 he was chairman o» 
the commiBsions appointed to inquire into 
the host means of preventing the poUntion 
of rivers; and m 1876 he was on anothw 
commission dealing with town sewage. In 
1884 he was president of the confess of 
the sanitary institute held at Dublin, and 
puhlialiod the address he delivered in that 
capacity, 

for his many valuable services in connec¬ 
tion with public health and sanitation he was 
knighted on 24 July 1883, and in January 
1888 ho was made K.O.B. In that year he 
retired from the office which he had held for 
forty yeiire as chief engineering inspector to 
tho loeal government board. 

_ lie was olooted a member of the Institu¬ 
tion of Civil Engineers in March 1848; he 
served on the oouncil for many years and 
became president in May 1804, being at that 
time eight y-four years ot age. His presiden¬ 
tial address was published in the same year. 

Ho died at his residence, 11 The Boltons, 
South Kensington, on 81 May 1898, and was 
buried in Broinpton cemetery on 4 June. 
Jlo married, in 1831, Ruth, daughter of 
Thomas Swallow of Lockwood, Yortehire. 
There la an nil painting in the possession of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, 

ITo wrote several hooks dealing with 
(oclmical matters, and also numerous pro¬ 
fessional reports, mainly on sanitation and 
allied subjects, lie also published (London, 
1893) a small volume of verse. 

llawlinson’s more important hooks and 
tracts were; Drainage of Towns, London, 
1864. Designs for Factory Shafts, &c., Lon¬ 
don, 1868. Lectures on Sanitary Questions, 
London, 1870. Maps and Plans for Drainage, 
&c., London, 1878-80. Hygiene of Armies 
in the Field, London, 1883. Puhlic "Works 
in Lancashire, with Appendix on Drainage, 
London, 1898. 

Ills chief published reports^ were on 
Sewerage,Water Supply, and Drainage, vis.: 
Wigan water, Wigan, 1862; ■Birmingham 
Water, Birraingbnm, 1864 and 1871; Tyne¬ 
mouth Sewerage, N. Shields, 1867; Chorley 
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Pistiict Drainage, Chorley,1867 j "West Ham 
gewerage, 1862; Windsor Castle Drainage, 
&c. London, 1863; Liverpool WaterworSa, 
London,1866; Swansea Water Simply, Swan¬ 
sea, 1868; Failure of Bradfield Beservoir in 
ISeij Aldershot Sewerage, London, 1870; 
Croydon Waterworks, Croydon, 1882; Oal- 
stock, Devonport, Falmouth, &o. He also 
Hiote vol. xvii. of the Beports of the (ieneral 
Board of Health on Drainage and Water 
Supply. 

[Obituary notices in Proe. Inst. Civil Eng. 
rol.cnxiT.; Burke's Peerage &a. 1890; Times, 
3 and 6 .Tune 1898; Kinglnke's Invasion of the 
Crimea.] T.S.B. 

beeves, JOHN SIMS (1818-1900), 
tenor vocalist, son of John Beeves, a bands¬ 
man in the royal artillery, was born at Wool- 
rrich on 26 Sept. 1818, and baptised John 
(^y. (The profession^ name ‘Sims’was 
adopted many years later at the suggestion of 
Madame Fuzzi, a vocalist, as a euphonious 
prefix to Beeves.) He received his earliest 
^ruction in music from his father, and 
afierwards studied the pianoforte under 
Johann Baptist Cramer [q. v.], and with 
W. H, Calcott for harmony. At the age of 
fourteen he became organist of North Cray 
church, Kent, and gamed a knowledge of 
the oboe, bassoon, violin, and violoncello, 
‘all of which instruments he played pretty 
■well.’ Beeves forsook music for a year and 
studied for the medical profession at one of 
the London hospitals, but a gruesome practi¬ 
cal joke played upon him hy one of his fellow- | 
atudents turned him from farther anatomical 
porauits. He took a strong fanc^ to the stage, 
and after taking lessons in singing from Tom 
Cooke and J. W.Hohbe, he made (accordmg 
to his own account) his first public appear- 
snee as a vocalist in 1839 at the Newcastle 
theatre os the Qipsy Boy in ‘ Giw Manner- 
ing.’ He subsequently played in Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Belfast, Norwich, and elsewhere. 

He returned to London in 1842, where, 
as a tenor, he appeared first at the Grecian 
Theatre, City Bead, under the name of ‘Mr. 
Johnson,’ and afterwards as one of Mac- 
ready’s company at Drury Lane Theatre, 
■where he aang in Handel’s ‘ Acis and G alatea ’ 
produced with Stanfield’s scenery), the 
‘Two Gentlemen of Verona,’Paroell’s ‘King 
Arthur,’ and in other minor parts. He 
then went to Paris, where he studied under 
Bordogni, and subsequently to Milan, where 
he enjoyed the invaluable tuition of Alberto 
Mazzucato. At La Scala he made his d^dut 
as Edgardo InDonizetti’s 'Lucia diLammer- 
mooi ’ with marked success. 

Beeves reappeared in London, at a grand 
moustre concert given for the benefit of 


William Vincent Wallace [q. v.] at Druiy 
Lane Theatre, 16 May 1847, when he was 
announced as ‘Mr. .T.‘S. Reeves,’ and at the 
‘Ancient Concert’ of 23 June in the same 
year as ' Mr. Beeves.' But it was not till 
I the following 6 Dec. that he made his mark, 
i when he appeared as Edgardo at Drury Lane 
Theatre, then under the management of 
Jullien, with Hector Berlioz as 
d’orchestre. On this and subsequent oc¬ 
casions during the season he not only dis¬ 
played a voice of exquisite charm, but 
showed that he possessed nistrionic gifts of no 
mean order. He created the part of Lyonnel 
in Balfe’s ‘ Maid of Honour.’ The Drury 
Lane playbills of that time (1847) furnish 
evidence of thegradual change in his name— 
first ‘Mr. S. Beeves,’and then ‘Mr. Sims 
Beeves,’ by which designation he became 
widely known throughout his long and re¬ 
markable career. 

But it was in the field of oratorio and on 
the concert platform that Beeves attained 
the highest pinnacle of his well-merited 
fame. The Worcester and Norwich musical 
festivals of 1848 were his first appearances 
in oratorio. From that time onward ha 
took rank as the premier English tenor, 
shiginB at the Handel and provincial musical 
festivals, the Sacred Harmonic Society’s con¬ 
certs, and elsewhere, with extraordinary 
marks of public appreciation. 

In 1888 he pubuslied his ' Life and Be- 
collections,’ which was followed in 1889 by 
a similar anecdotal hook entitled 'My Ju¬ 
bilee.’ Towaids the close of his life ha 
was a professor of singing at the Guildhall 
School of Music. A pubuc subscription was 
started to relieve the necessitous circum¬ 
stances of his old age, and in the year of his 
death a civil-list pension of 100/, was 
granted to him in consideration of his emi¬ 
nence os a singer. Sims Beeves died at 
Worthing on 26 Oct. 1900, and his re¬ 
mains were cremated at Woking, 

Beeves married, on 3 Nov. 1860, Miss 
Emma Lncombe, an excdlent singer, rrho 
died on 10 June 1896. 

The voice of Sins Beeves was one of 
peculiar beauty. There was not a faulty 
note in its wide range. Rich in the mellow¬ 
ness of its smooth quality, he always had a 
reserve of power in his voice which, while 
being remarkable in its volume of tone, 
never overstepped the border line of the 
incomparable sweetness and pathos of his 
wonderful organ. Moreover, his finidied 
phrasing—what may he termed the ebb and 
flow of nis voice—^was a feature in bis per¬ 
formances that appealed to the highest in- 
stinots of his hearers. Dramatic in the 
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linging of a simple song or a devotional 
oratorio air, Eeeves never sang for mere 
effect. 

[Dramatic ond Musical Eavioiv, 18 Doc. 1847; 
Eecves's Life and BocollectionSi 1888, and My 
Jubilee, 1889 ; Drury Lane I’lnybills, in Brit. 
Museum; James D. Brown and S, S. Stratton's 
British Musical Biography; Musical Times, 
December 1000; private information.] 

E. a. E. 

RENOUF, SiB PETER m PAGE (1822- 
1897), egyptolopiet, oriental scholar, and 
theologian,son olVosephRenouf of Quarnsey, 
and his wife Mary, daughter of John la Pn^, 
also of Guernsey, was born in Guernsey on 
23 Aug, 1822. He was educated at Eliza¬ 
beth Oolle^e, Guernsey, and thence passed 
in 1841 with a soholarehip to Pembroke 
College, Oxford, where, being intended for 
the church, ho soon came into contact with 
the protagonists of the tractarinn niove- 
ment, especially with Newman, whose views 
exerted considerable influence over him. llo 
is said to have aided in tho compilation of 
somo of tho 'Tracts for the Times.’ Oer- 
tainly his tractarianism was of so uiioom- 
pronii'-ing a type that it hurried him rapidly 
into tho Roman church, and he was ‘re¬ 
ceived’ as early as Easier 18-12 at St. Mary’s 
College, Osooit, where, having abandoned 
Oxford, he remained for some years engaged 
in various studies. 

Tho years from 18-10 to 18C6 were occu¬ 
pied in desultory 1 ravol and study. In tho 
latter year lleiiouf, after delivering, at the 
newly founded Roman catholic university of 
Ireland, a course of historical lectures on 
French literature and tho history of philo- 
sophy, was appointed by Newman, then tho 
rector, to tho chair of ancient liistiiry, to 
which was afl Pi'wards added tho profossor- 
ship of eastern languages. llo hold this 
pi'ofossoi'.'shi]) till 1801, and it was during his 
tenure of it tliat ho flrst turned his attontiun 
towards egvptology. Ilia first essays in tho 
poienou which was eventually to become tho 
chief occupation of his life were published 
in 'Atlantis,’ tlio literary journal of tho 
university, in which, in 1803, appeared liis 
noteworthy defence of egyptological scienco 
against the attacks of yir George Oornewall 
Lewis (q. v.], entitled ‘ Sir O. 0. Lewis on 
tho Uociphevmont and Int orprotaliou of Dead 
Languages,’ This article finally disposed of 
all objections to Young and Ohampollion’a 
method of deciphering tho hieroglyphs [see 
Yotob, Thomas, 1773-1820j. Q’hough de¬ 
voting more and more of his timo to egyp- 
tolo^y, Renouf still took part in the dis¬ 
cussion of other sulijeots, ohiolly theological, 
which interested him. lie cniitributed 


articles to the ‘ Home and iwilTn'T'' 
‘North British Review.’ 
cals.. After 1804, whrn’ htIvSd 
nection with the Irish Oathohe 
ho gradually grew out of sympathS 
the Ultramontone position. ^ Ti 
published an essay on the subject X 
Dondemnation of Pope Uonorius.’ 
was in elleot a vigorous attack on 
doctrine of papal iWibiiity, which S 
now dehmtely propounded it Rome; h 

‘infallible Vioarof Christ’Honorins wm. 
monotholite heretic, who, in the words of 
the judgment of the council held at Con 
atantmople m 681, ‘ ahaU he oast out of the 
Holy Church of God, and ha anathemathj 
with them (Sergius of Constoutinopls and 
others), because we have found, 6om the 
letter written by him to Sergius, that he 
followed the mmd of the latter in all thin,; , 
and gavo authority to his impious doamas' 
This maistence on the historical 
tion of a pope as a heretic was by no im..., 
to the taste of the Ultramontane champions 
of infallibility on the continent and in ha- 
land, and Renouf’s essay was placed on the 
‘ Index.’ Ills thesis was taken up vigotouak 
by a Jnnsenist writer, the Rev, j. A. van 
Beek, who translated Renouf’s essay into 
Dutch, under the title ‘ Zal de Paua op hot 
aanslnande OonciliS onfeilbaar verldaard 
worden ?— De Veroordcellng van Paua Hono- 
riuB,’ and eupported it with a brochure of 
Ills own, ‘ BesMouwingon over de Peusehjke 
Onfoilbnarhoid.’ Renouf did not retreat 
before the clamour of Ultramontane lesent- 
mont, which was well expressed in a pam¬ 
phlet written by Paolo Bottalla, an Ital’an 
priest, but ho defended hia position in a 
second publication, ‘ The Case of Pope nono- 
riuB roconsidcred, with reference to recent 
Apologies’(1860). With the official adop¬ 
tion oi' the doctrine of inl'nllibllity the coa- 
trovorsy censed. But Renouf did not Moiv 
Dr. Diillingor in severing his connection 
with tho Roman church on its adoption of 
that dogma. 

In 1864 Ronouf advocated a project which 
commended itself to many English Roman 
catholics, though not to the Ultramontanes— 
tho foundation of a college for Roman catho¬ 
lics at O.xford; his views were put forward 
in a letter addressed to Dr. Newman by .‘a 
Catholic Laymon,’ ond entitled ‘ University 
Education ior English Catholics ’ (London, 
1864). Tho proposal came to nothing. 

On his reliromont from the Irish catholic 
university Renouf was appointed in-1886 
one of her majesty’s chief inspectors of 
schools, a post which he held for nearly 
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twenty years. Theology -was now aban¬ 
doned, and Eenouf devoted an increasmg 
part of leisure to egyptologicnl study. 
One of his most notable contributions to 
tgyptoloey during this period was his ‘ Ele¬ 
mentary Grammar of the Ancient Egyptian 
Language’ (1876, 2nd edit. 1890). With 
the exception of Dr. Birch’s linguistic notes 
ja the second edition of Bunsen's ‘ Egypt’s 
place in Universal Historjf ’ (1807, vol. v.), 
this was the first ancient Egyptian grammar 
published in English. In 1879 he delivered 
the Hibbert lectures, taking for hw subject 
‘The Religion of Ancient Egypt.’ The views 
therein expressed are now to some extent 
superseded, because Eenouf in many ways 
followed in the footsteps of Professor Max 
Muller [q. v. Suppl,], and in dealing with 
Egyptian religion waa inclined to lay too 
much stress upon philological theories and 
not to pay suflicieut attention to the modern 
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BEYNOLDS, HEKR Y ROBERT (1825- 
189^, congregational divine, born at Ilomsey 
in Hampshire on 26-Feb. 1825, was the 
grandson of Henry Resell Reynolds [q.T.], 
and the elder son of John Reynolds (1782- 
1862), congregational minister, by his second 
wife, Sarah (d. 1868), daughter of Robert 
Fletcher of Chester and sister of Joseph 
Fletcher (1784-1843) [q. v.] Sir John Rus- 
seU Reynolds [q.v.] was his younger brother. 
Henry was educated chiefly by ais father, 
aud in Smtember 1841 he entered Coward 
College, London (now incorporated in New 


In 1886 Renouf was appointed to succeed 
Samuel Birch [q. v. Sup^.] as keeper of the 
Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities in the 
British Museum. In this position he pre¬ 
sided over the publication of the ' Coffin of 
Amamu’ (1890), a work prepared by Birch, 
Bud of a facsimile of the well-known papyrus 
of Ani, which has since been fully edited 
sad translated by his successor in the post 
of keeper, Dr. W nllis Budge. At the end of 
1891 he retired, after having been specially 
permitted to exceed the ordinary civil service 
Bge-limit by four years. 

In 1887 Renouf succeeded Sir Charles 
Newton [q. v. Suppl.] as presideut of the 
Society of Biblical Aroheeology, to whose 
'Transactions’ and 'Proceedings’ he had 
made many contributions. In 1892, after 
his retirement from the British Museum, 
he commenced the publication in the 'Pro¬ 
ceedings ’ of an elatoate translation of and 
commentary upon the ' Book of the Dead,’ 
a work left unfinished at the time of his 
death. In 1896 he was knighted. He died 
on 14 Oct. 1897. 

In 1867 Renouf married Ludovika, daugh¬ 
ter of Brentano la Roche of Frankfort. 

It is by bis egyptologicol work that Sk 
Peter Renouf is best known. His tempera¬ 
ment was strongly controversial, not to say 
polemical, yet he tendered lasting service to 
egyptology, especially in the domain of the 
language of ancient Egypt, our knowledge (rf 
which he greatly helped to place in the posi¬ 
tion of certainty that it has now attained. 

[Obituary notice by "W. H. Rylande in Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Society of Biblical Archtsology, 
xix. (1897),pp. 271 ff.i Men of the Time,] 
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University m the same year, obtaining the 
university mathematical scholarship in 1844 
and graduating B.A. in lb48. In the same 
year he waa made a feUow of Univerbity 
College, Loudon. 

In April 1846 he became pastor of the 
congregational church at Halstead in E«sex, 
receiving permission to curtail his course at 
Coward College at the urgent request of the 
congregation, He was ordained on 16 July 
1840. Among his congregation was the 
future missionary,Matthew Atmore Sherring 
[q. V.], whose father was one of Reynolds^ 
deacons. In 1849 Reynolds accepted a caR 
to be minister of the East Parade chapel 
at Leeds, entering on his new duties on 
28 March. The ten succeeding years were 
probably the most strenuous in nis life. He 
took a keen interest in theological contro¬ 
versies of the day, and made an especial 
study of the writings of Aug^iste Oomle, 
on whom he published a criticism in the 
'British Quarterly Review’ in April 1864. 
Li 1866 his health gave way, and toe labours 
of the next five years were diversified by 
visits to Egypt, Italy, and the south of France, 
and broken by frequent illnese. During this 
period he and his brother, John Bussell 
Reynolds, wrote a novel desling with the 
inteUectual aud religious questions of the 
time, which was published anonymously in 
1660 with, the title * Yes ond No.’ 1 

La June 1860 Reynolds accepted the post 
of president of Cheshunt College, whither ha 
removed in August. Besides fulfilling the 
duties of principal of the college and pastor 
of the college chapel and viRagechurchesj he 
was piofeesor of dogmatic theology, ecclesias¬ 


tical history, and New Testament exegesis. 
In addition to these he undertook serious 
Rterory labours. From 1666 to 1874 he was 
co-editor with Henry Alien (^q. v. Suppl.] of 
the 'British Quarterly Review,’ and from 
1877 to 1882 he edited the 'Evangelical 
Magasine.’ In 1870 and 1871 he editwl two 
series of essays on church, problems by 
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various ■writers, entitled 'Eoclesia' (Lon¬ 
don, 8vo), and in 1874 he published lectures 
on ‘ Jolin the Baptist ’ in the new series of 
‘ Congregational Union Lectures.’ They 
reached a third edition in 1888. lie ■wrote 
frequently for the ‘ Expositor,’ and contri¬ 
buted to the ‘ Dictionary of Christian Bio¬ 
graphy.’ 

In 1869 Reynolds received the honorary 
degree of D.D. from Edinburgh University, 
and in the years immediately following he 
was engaged on the project of enlarging the 
Cheshunt College buildings, in celebration 
of the centenary of the institution. This 
work was completed in 1872. In 1888 
appeared his most notable work, the ‘ Intro¬ 
duction ’ and ‘ Exposition’ on the Gospel of 
St. John, contributed to the ‘ Pulpit Com¬ 
mentary.’ In November 1894 failing health 
compelled him to resign the prosklency of 
Cheshunt College, and in May 1896 he 
withdrew to Broxbourne in Hertfordshire, 
lie died at Broxbourne on 10 Sept. 1806, 
and was buried in Cheshunt cemetery on 
16 Sept. On 17 Dec. 1846, at Walworth 
chapel, he married Louisa Caroline {(f. 
11 Cot. 1896), only surviving daughter of 
Rilas Palmer of Newbury, Berkshire. They 
had no children. 

Cn 21 Sept. 1882 Eevnolds’s portrait, 
painted by Mr. Sydney Hodges, was pre¬ 
sented to Cheshunt Oollege by the past and 
present students. A replica waa xu'osontod 
to Mrs. Pioynolds. 

Besides the works already mentioned, 
Reynolds was the author ofi 1. ‘The Be¬ 
ginnings of the Divine Life! a Course of 
SevenSermons,’London,1869,8vo. 2. ‘Notes 
on the Christian Life: a Selection of Ser¬ 
mons,’ London, 1806, Svo. 3. ‘ The Philo¬ 
sophy of Prayer and Principles of Glirislian 
Service; with other Papers,’ London, 1881, 
Svo. 4. ‘Buddhism; a Comparison and a 
Contrast between Buddhism and Christia¬ 
nity (‘ Present Day Tracts,’ 2nd sev. No. 46), 
London, 1880, Svo. 6. ‘Athanasius; his 
Life and Lifowork’ (Church History Series. 
No. 6), Loudon, 1889, Svo. 6. ‘Light 
and Peace; Sermons and Addresses’ 
(<Preacher8of the Age’), London, 1892, Svo. 

7. ‘Lamps of the Temple, and other Ad¬ 
dresses to Young Men,’ London. 1896, Svo. 

8 . ‘ Who say yo that I am P ’ (‘ Pre.sont Day 
Tracts,’ No. 80), London, 1890, Svo. He 
edited the ‘ Oongriwational Register for the 
West Riding of Yorkshii’e’ (London, 8vo) 
from 1866 to 1867, and undertook in 1884, 
in conjunction with Owen Charles White- 
liouse, the prophecies of Hosea and Amos in 
‘ An Old Testament Commentary for Eug^ 
lish Readers.’ 


1800.] ^ 1 am? 

REYNOLDS, SAMUEL 
(1881-1897), divine and journalist ■wsstt 
oldest eon of Samuel Refolds, F B 
Burgeon in practice in High Street' Stl* 
NewingtonAy Elizabeth, younger dauS 
of Harvey Walklett Mortimer, a aunsS 
in the efty of London and ifteS 1 
member of the London Stock Exchanae 
Hie patpal grandfather was theEev. JoL 
Reynolds, a Wesleyan minister and a ner 
sonal friend of John Wesley. He was 
in 1831, and was entered at Blundell’s sohonl 
Tiverton, on 6 Peh 18J7, but left it mtio 
following .Tune. On (he foundation of S‘ 
Peter’s College, Radley, in 1847, he became 
(July) its first pupil, and afterwards (1897) 
wrote his reminiscences of the school. From 
Rndloy he was elected in I860 to a scholat- 
shipat Exeter Oollege, 0.vford, placedintlie 
first class in classics at moderations at 
Michaelmas 1862, and in the first class in 
hVei-ts /lutmntoreg at Eastor 1864. He ob¬ 
tained the Newdignto prize poem for English 
vurse in 186.S, the theme being ‘ The Rums of 
Egyptian Tliebes.’ On 2 FA, 1866 he Tros 
elooled probationer fellow of Brasenose, and 
actual follow on 2 Feb. 1860. He afterwards 
became tutor niul bursar of the college. In 
1860 lie obtained the chonceUor's prize foran 
English essay on ‘The Reciprocal Action of 
the Phyeical and Moral Condition of Coun¬ 
tries upon each other.’ He proceeded M.A, in 
1867. Intending to he called to the bar, he 
was admitted a student of Lincoln's Inn on 
23 Oct. 1868 (Zina, Inn Admission Be^stsr, 
ii, 288), and for some time read in the 
chambers of equity counsel; but in conse- 
quonco of an accident which injured his 
oyosight ho abandoned the law and returned 
to residence in Brasenose. In 1860 he took 
doncon’s orders. He devoted himself to 
col logo work, and filled in succession the 
ofiicr-s of Latin lecturer, tutor, and bursar. 
In 1866 ho was ordained priest. Daring 
1866, 1807, and 1868 he was classical ex¬ 
aminer in 1 ho univorsil y, He wrote in 1806 
a small troatise on the ‘Rise of the Modem 
European ^etom.’ This was intended to 
form part or a ‘ System of Modem History,’ 
published by an Edinburgh firm. In 1870 
ho edited, for the series kno'wn as the ‘Ca¬ 
tena Clnssicoi'um,’ the first twelve books of 
the ‘ Hind ’ of Homer, with a preface and 
not os. 

Reynolds was presented in March 1871 to 
the college living of East Ilam, at that time 
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»comparatively small district of about two 
thouswid souls. Soon afterwards he joined 
the staSf of the ‘ Times,’ and to the columns 
of that newspaper he contributed some two 
thousand leading articles hetween August 
1873 " and December 1890 upon a great 
lariety of topics, literary, political, and 
{aancial. Some of these were reprinted in 
]898 after his death, in a volume en¬ 
titled ‘Studies on many Subjects,' -wbieh 
also includes a seleotiou of articles WTittea 
tor the ‘‘Westminster Review’ between 
2861 and 1800. To these literary labours 
he added an edition with, notes of Bacon's 
‘Essays’ (1890) and of the ‘Tahle-tolk 
of John Selden’ (189S). He resigned his 
living in December 1893, and removed to 
The Babies, Abingdon, ‘ to he near enough 
to the Bodleian for study, and not near 
enough to Oxford for society.’ Here he de- 
\oted himself to literary pursuits,- but as 
bis health failed he sought from time to 
time the milder climate of the south of 
France. He died at Biarritz on 7 Feb. 1897, 
was buried at that ylace two days later. 
He was a man of engaging social qualities, 
a good raconteur with a caustic wit. His 
literary style was lucid and terse. 

Ha married, on 12 April 1871, Edith 
Claudia, daughter of the Rev. Claudius 
Sandys, military chaplain at Bombay, and 

S anddaughtei- of Colonel Sandys of 
innaith, Cornwall. He left no issue. 

[Private information; Hev. T. D. Baikov’s 
Sicut Columbm | Fifty ITears of St. Peter’s Col¬ 
lege, Badloy, 1897, pp. 3 d-‘ 16 ; Some Eecolloc- 
tions of Badloy in 1847; W. Crouch’s Memoirs 
rf the Bov. S. H. Beynolds, reprinlod ftom the 
Essex Eeviow, vol. vi. No. 22, April 1897: 
Fiefiices, &o, to Studies on many Subjects, 
1898.] I. S. B. 

RICHARDSON, Sm BENJAMIN 
WARD (1828-1896), physician, only son of 
Benjamin Richardson and Mary ‘Ward his 
wife, was born at Somerby in Leicestershire 
on 31 Cot. 1828, and was educated by the 
Eev. "W. Young Nutt at the Borrow Hill 
school in the same county. Being destined 
by the deathbed wish of his mother for the 
medical profession, his studies were always 
directed to that end, and he was early 
apprenticed to Henry Hudson, the surgeon 
at Somerhy. He entered Anderson’s iJni- 
rersify (now Anderson’s College), Glasgow, 
in. 1847, hut a severe attack of famine fever, 
caught while he was a pupil at St. Andrews 
Lying-in Hospital, interrupted his studies, 
and led him to become an assistant, diet to 
Thomas Browne of Saffron Walden in Esoex, 
and afterwards to Edward Dudley Hudson 
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at Littlebury, Narhorough, near Leicester, 
who was the elder brother of his former 
master. 

In 1860 he was admitted a licentiate of 
the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Glasgow, becoming faculty lecturer in 1877, 
and being enrolled a fellow on 3 June 1878. 
In 1654 he was admitted M.A. and M.D. of 
St. Andrews, where he afterwards became 
a member of the university court, assessor 
of the general council, and in 1877 an 
honorary LL.D. _He was a founder and for 
thirty-five times in succession the president 
of the St. Andrews Medical Graduates’ 
Association. He was admitted a member 
of the Royal College of Physicians of Lon¬ 
don in 1856, and was elected a fellow in 
18G6, serving the office of materia medica 
lecturer in 1866. He was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society in 1867, and delivered 
the Croonian lecture in 1873 on ‘The Mus¬ 
cular Irritability after Systemic Death.’ 

In 1849 he left Mr. Iludson and joined 
Dr. Robert Willis of Barnes, well Imown 
as the editor of the wor^ of William 
Harvey, and librarian of the Royal CoBege 
of Surgeons of England (1828-46). Richard¬ 
son lived at Mortlahe, and about this time 
became a member of ‘ Our Club,’ where he 
met Douglas Jerrold, Thackeray, Ilepworth 
Dixon, Mark Lemon, John Doran, and George 
Cruikshank, of whose will he became an. 
executor. 

Richardson moved to London in 1863-4, 
and took a house at 12 Hiude Street, whence 
he moved to 26 Manchester ^uore. In 
1854 he was anointed physician to the Blen¬ 
heim Street Dispensary, and in 1866 to the 
Royal Infirmary for Diseases of the Chest in 
the City Road, Ha was also physician to 
the Metropolitan Dispensary (1866), to the 
Maryleboue and to the Margaret Street Dis¬ 
pensaries (1866), and in 1892 he became 
physician to the London Temperance Hos¬ 
pital, For many years he was physician to 
the Newspaper Press Fund and to the Royal 
Literary Fund, of the committee of which 
ha was long an active member. In 1854 he 
became lecturer upon forensic medicine at 
the Grosvenor Place School of Medicine, 
where he was afterwards appointed the first 
lecturer on public hygiene, posts which he 
resigned in 1857 for the lectureship on phy- 
sioloOT. He remained dean of me school 
until 1866, when it was sold and, with aU 
the other buildings in the old Tattersall's 
yard, demolished. Richardson was also a 
lecturer about this time at the College of 
Dentists, then occupying a part of the Poly¬ 
technic Institution in Regent Street. 

In 1864 Richardson was awarded the 
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FotUevgilliaii gold medal by the Medical 
Society of London for an essay on the 
‘Diseases of the Fcetus in Uloro in 1866 
he gained the Astley Cooper triennial prize 
of 300 guineas for his essay on ‘ The Ooagu- 
lation of the Blood.’ In 1808 ho was elected 
president of tho Medical (Society of London, 
and on several occasions he was president of 
the health sect ion of the Social Science Asso¬ 
ciation, notably in 1876, when ho delivered 
a celebrated address at Brighton on' Ilygeia,’ 
in which ho told of what a city should be if 
sanitary science were advanced in a proper 
manner. In the same year he gave the 
Contor lectures at the Society of Arts, taking 
‘Alcohol’ as the aubject. He was elected 
an honorary meinber of tho Philosophical 
Society of America in 18(18, and of the 
Imperial Leopold Carolina Academy of 
Sciences in 1867. lie became a fellow of 
th^ Society of Antiquaries in 1877. In 
June 1803 he was htughted in rucognilian 
of his eminent serriees to humanitarian 
causes. 

lie died at 26 ManchesI cr Square on 21 Nov. 
1806, and his body was cronialod at Brook- 
wood, Surrey. lie married, on 21 Feb. 1867, 
^ary.T. Smith of Morllalce, by whom ho loft 
two surviving sons and one daughter. 

Bichardsou was a sanitary reformer, who 
busied himself with many of the smaller 
details of domestic sanitation which tend 
in tho aggregate to prolong tho average life 
in each generation. lie spent many years 
in attempts to rollevo pain among nion hy 
discovering and adapting substances capable 
of producing general or local antestheeia, 
and among animals hy more humane 
methods oi slaughter. He brought into 
rise no less than fourlcon anrostholies, of 
whioh methylene bichloride is the host 
known, and ho invented tho first douhle- 
valved mouthpiece for use in tho adminis¬ 
tration of chloroform. Tie also produced 
local insensibility by freezing the part with 
an ether spray, and'ho gave animals eutha¬ 
nasia by moons of a lethal ebambor. Ho 
was an ardent and dotonuined champion of 
total abstinence, for bo held that alcohol 
was so powerful a drug that it should only 
he nsect by skilled bonds in tho greatest 
emergencies. He was, too, one of tho 
earliest advocates of bicycling. In 1863 ho 
made known the peculiar properties of amyl 
nitrite, a drug which was largely used in i 
the treatment of_brcast-pang,_and’he intro- 
tluced tho bromides of quinine, iron, and 
strychnia, ozonised ether, styptic and iodised 
colloid, peroxide of hvdrogen, and ethyloto 
of soda, Buhstonoea wliioh weie soon largely 
used by the medical profession. j 


Bichardaon was one of l 

writers of his generation. He wtotril®' 
graphios, plays, poems, and songs, 
tion to his more strictly seieiit . 
He wrote the ‘ Asolepiad 
researches in the seienee, art, and 1 

tatel Ji 

GazoUe ’ 'MedicalTimemd 

[Vita Mcdiea, ehaptots of medical Ufa aai 
work by Sir B. \V. EicliorcUon, London, 189: 
Tho author was ongaged upon the last paas of 
this hook at tho time of his death. 
obituary not ICO in the Lancet, 1806, ii. 1676 ■ 
Yearbook of the Eoyal Sec. 1001, pp. I 87 . 8 ] ’ 

D'A.P 

EIGBY, ELIZABETH, afterwardsLAHY 
Eastlake (1800-1898), author. [See 
Eastlakd.] '■ 


BIVEES, 

FOX PITT- 
ihropologist. 

ROBERTS, Sin WILLIAM 0830- 
1809), physician, born at Bodedern, Angle- 
sea, on 18 March 1830, was tho eighth and 
youngest son of David Roberts, surgeon, of 
Alynydd-y-gof, and Sarah, his wife, danghtei 
of Thomas Fonikos of Machynlleth, Mont- 
gomoryehiro. He was educated ot Mill Hill 
school, and ontcred University College, Lon¬ 
don, ns a medical student in Ootoher 1819, 
Here ho was early attracted to the study of 
physiology and graduated B.A. at theunivsN 
sity of London in 1861, with the highest 
honours in chomistry and animal physiology. 
The same succcas attended him throughout 
his university career, and he graduated M.B. 
in 1868, ador securing three gold medals, a 
scholarship, and an exhibition. In the same 
year he was admitted a licentiate of the 
Society of Apothecaries and a memhet of 
tho Royal College of Surgeons of England, 
and in 1864. he graduated M,D, at the Lon¬ 
don University. He also pursued Ms medical 
studies in Paris and Berlin. 

In 1854RohorlswaBolectodh(raBe-8nT^n 
at the Mauchostor Royal Infirmary, and on 
20 July 1866 was appointed full physician, at 
tho unusually early age of twenty-five; at 
the same time he became lecturer on anatomy 
and pUysiology in tbe Royal [Pine Street] 
School of Medicine at Manchester. In 1869 
he was appointed lecturer on pathology, and 
in 1865 lecturer on the principles and practice 


AUGUSTUS HENRY LANE 
(1827-1900), general and an- 
[Soe PiToyRiyiiBs.] 
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[ of medicine at the Owens College, with which 
1 Hoyal School of Medicine had become 
1 united, and he became afterwards the brat 
' nmfessor of medicine at the Victoria Univer- 


Htr. lointly with Dr, Morgan, holding the 
officetrom 1878 to 1876. In 1864Boberts 
tras so deeply interested in testing the value 
of the clinical thermometer, then newly re¬ 
introduced by ■Wunderlich (1816-1877), in 
cases of fever, that he nearly died of typhus 
contracted in the wards of the Eoyal In- 
itmaty at Manchester. 

At the Eoyal College of Physicians 
Roberts was admitted a member in 1860 
and a fellow in 1866. He delhered the 
Gttlstonian lectures in 1866 on the use of 
colrents in the treatment of urinary calculi 
and gout, and in 1880 he gave theLumleian 
lectures on the digestive ferments, and on 
sttificinUy digested foods. He was a council¬ 
lor in 1882-3-4, and censor in 1889-90. In 
1802 he delivered the Grooiiian lectures on 
the chemistry and therapeutics of uric acid, 
gravel, and gout, and he was the Har- 
veian orator in 1897. He was elected a 
fellow of University College, London, in 
1864, and on 7 June 1877 he became a fellow 
of the Eoyal Society, serving as a member 
of the council in 1890-1. He received the 
(hmeron prize in 1870 for his contributions 
to practical therapeutics, more especially in 
relation to the dietetic treatment of disease, 
and at the meeting of the British Medical 


estate. He died in London on 16 April 1899, 
and is hurled atLlanymawddwy, Merioneth¬ 
shire, a village near hii house at Bryn, 

He merried, in 1869, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Eichard Johnson, sometime president 
of the_ Manchester chamber of commerce. 
She died in 1874, leaving one son and a 
daughter, both of whom predeceased their 
father. 

Eoberts was an able phy-rician, whose 
work covered a wide field, dealing with his¬ 
tology, physiology, and practical medicine. 
He was one of the first physicians in this 
country to show that a sound knowledge of 
physiology might be turned to excellent ac¬ 
count in the treatment of disease, for it is to 
his especial honour that he introduced the 
practice of feeding invalids with foods di¬ 
gested outside the body—a method which has 
proved of the utmost service and has savecL 
very many lives. 

He published: 1. ‘An Essay on Wasting 
Palsy (Cmveilhier's atrophy),’ London, 1868, 
8vo: the first systematic treatise on this 
disease in the English language. 2. 'On 
PecuEar Appearances exhibited by Blood- 
corpuscles under the Iufi.nence of Solutions 
of Magenta and Tannin,’ London, 1868,8vo. 
This short paper, contributed to the Eoyal 
Society, made the name of Boberts familiar 
to many generations of medical students, for 
it describes the appearances known as ' Eo- 
berts's macnliB.’ 3. ‘ A Practical Treatise on 


Association at Cardiff in 1886 he delivered 
on address on feeding the sick. 'Vi’hen the 
association met in London in 1896 he was 
president of the section of pharmacology and 
therapeutics, 

Boberts resigned the post of physician to 
the Eoyal Infirmary, Manchester, on 26 Feb. 
1888, and in 1886 was knighted, lie moved 
hom Manchester to London in 1889, and in 
1892 he was appointed a fellow of the uni¬ 
versity of London. Here he soon became an 
active member of the committee which 
manages the Brown Institution, and was 
dectea chairman of the committee on the 
death of Sir Eichard Quain [q. v. Suppl.] in 
1897, From 1896 until his death he repre¬ 
sented the London University on the Gene¬ 
ral Medical Council, and in 1898 he was 
nominated a member of the statutory com¬ 
mission appointed to provide adequate uni¬ 
versity teaching in London. In 1893 he 
served as the medical member of the oyium 
commission, and in this capacity visited 
India. 

During; the lost twenty years of his life 
Boberts invariably spent some portion of each 
year at Bryn, his country residence, where he 
took the greatest interest in developing his 


Urinary and Eenal Diseases, including Uri¬ 
nary Deposits,’London, 1866,8voj 4th edit, 
fedited W Dr. Robert Magaiie)^ 1886,12mo, 
4. ‘On fepontoneons Generation and the- 
Doctrine of Contagium "Vivum, being the 
Address in Medicine delivei’ed at the Annual 
Meeting of the British Medical Association,. 
London, 1877,8vo. Boberts here records a 
number of carefully devised experiments 
dealing with the sterilisation of liquids, and 
arrived at the important conolusion that 'the 
organisms which appear as if spontaneously 
in decomposing fluids owe their origin to 
parent germs derived from the surrounding 
media,’ 6. 'On the Digestive Ferments, 
and the Preparation and Use of Artificially 
Digested Food; being the Lumleian Lec¬ 
tures for the Year 1880,’ 2nd edit. London, 
1881, Bvo. 6. ' Lectures on Dietetics and 
Dyspepsia,’ London, 1886, 8vo; 2nd edit. 
1886. 7. ‘Collected Oonlributione on Di¬ 
gestion and Diet,’ Loudon, 1801, 

[The Life and Works of Sir William Eoberts 
by the late D. J. Leech, MJ)., -with an appendix 
containing a list of the published writings 
compiled and rinonologically arranged by 0. J. 
Oullingworth, M.D.; Uie Medical Chronicle for 
done ISSe, rol. xi. n.s.; British Medical Journal, 
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1890, i. 1063; poTSonal knowlodgo; Boyal 
ciety Yearboolt, 1901, pp. 20'2-S ; private in¬ 
formation.] B’A. P. 

BOBINSON, SieIIERCULBS G EORGE 
ROBERT,firatRAEOnRosMCAD (1824-] 897), 
colonial governor, was tlie socoiid son of Ad¬ 
miral Hercules Robinson fq. v.] of Rosmi'nd, 
Westmeath, Ireland, and Frances Elizabeth, 
only daughter of Henry Widman Wood of 
Rosmead. His brother. Sir William Oleaver 
Francis Robinson [q. v. Suppl.], was also a 
Bucoessful colonial governor. ] I is uncio. Sir 
Bryan Robinson [q. v.], wna a judge in New¬ 
foundland. Lord Rosmead was horn on 
10 Dec, 1824 and was educated at Sandhurst, 
lie joined tho army as second lieutenant in 
the ’87th regiment (Royal Irish fusiliers) on 
27 Jan. 1843, became first lieutenant on 6 Sept. 
1844, but retired in 1846, and acco]it od an ap¬ 
pointment under the commissioners of piihltc 
worlcs for Indanil, and later under tho pioor 
law board. lie did special servico during tho 
Irish famine of 1848. In 18/32 ho was ap¬ 
pointed chief commissioner to inquire into the 
fairs and markets oflrohind. 

On 3 Ufarch 18/34 Robinson svas appointod 
to one of those posts svhioh for many yoara 
formed the nurseries of colonial governors, 
viz. that of president of Montserrat in tho 
West Indies: lie assumed oilico on 12 April 
1864. This island he left in March 1866, 
and on 28 March arrived in the nuiohiiouring 
island of St. Ohristopher, to which ho was 
promoted as lioutonant-govornor. TJio chief 
question in St. Christopher at this time was 
that of immigration from India, and it full 
to Robinson to arrange for tlio introduction 
of a number of coolios. His brother, William 
Francis, began his colonial onreerundor him 
hero as superintendent of immigrants. In 
1869 Hercules was iiromot ed to be governor of 
Hong Is eng, where ho arrived on 9 Sept. 1869, 
so that lie held tlipgovernmontduringthowar 
with China in 18(30-1. Ho negotiated with 
tho government of China for tho cession of 
Kowloon, and carried nut the arrangements 
for its annexation, llo had also iiineh to 
do in settling tho finances and civil list of 
the colony. In 1803 ho was a member of a 
commission to inquire into tho llnaucial posi¬ 
tion of the Straits Sottlumnnl s. In 1806, on 
the expirat ion of tho ordinary terra 0 f g ovom- 
ment,howentto<joylon,arriving on 30March 
1806 at Galle, and assuming tho government 
at Colombo the following day. 1 lere he was 
brought into immediate contoet with the 
question of developing a fionrishing crown 
colony. Railway extension and telegraph 
construction wero among the chief problems 
of the hour, and in such a colony lue judg¬ 
ment of the governor is a leading factor in 


the final determination of rmuTIJir 
district s to be served. Robinson tL ^ 
the public works department of thIW 
on the lines which have made it petLm tha 

InFebruaryl872Robinsoiiwasgarettedti 

tho government of New South miej • thi, 
promotion to one of the great colonies even 
at that time showed that he had in 
opinion of tho crown, succeeded uiusimll 
well jn his previous appointments. His rl 
cord m New South Wales was of course in- 
torwoven with the acts of his ministries, th. 
chief of which wore led by Sir Henry Pafe 
[q. V. Suppl.] and Sir John Robertson [q v' 
but Rusduii considers that bis personal fin!,'! 
ness did raucli towards teaching local poli¬ 
ticians that tho state cams before party 
intjiresl. lie arrived at Sydney on Sta 
1872, and on 13 Aug, first met the local 
parliament in proroguing it at the end 
of ils ordinary seesion. The question of 
border duties as between New South Wales 
and Violovia and South AiiRtralia was oa» 
of tlio chief matters which occupied at¬ 
tention in tliis and the ensuing year. la 
tho niiddlo of 1874 tho case of the bush¬ 
ranger Gardiner stirred a good deal of feel¬ 
ing, and tho advice of ministers to the 
governor prodiioed a vote of rensare in the 
now parliaraoiit. Othorwiso the politics of 
the period wore not eventful. In Septemher 
1874, however, Robinson completed a work 
of national importance by negotiating the 
cession of tlio F^i Islands, and be stayed at 
Suva administering the now government till 
tbe arrival of Sir Arthur Gordon (now Lord 
Stnnmoro), tho first governor. 

On 10 March 1879 Robinson left New 
South Woles, and on 27 March assumed the 
govornorsliip of Now Zealand, to which he 
had been previously gazetted. Here he 
found Sir George Grey’s government ia 
power, and a period of commercial depres¬ 
sion weighing on the colony [see Gubi, Sir 
Gisouqb, Suppl.]; some smalt troubles with 
tho nativea were also pending. Gisborne 
dosorihoB Robinson’s rdgime in this colony 
as that of a man prudent in couiisel and 
onergotib in action, who was still busy 
gatliering materials for his own judgment 
when his administration was cut short by 
his transfer, in August 1880, to he governor 
of tho Cape Colony and high commissioner 
of South Africa. The duol office demands 
peculiar ability; for tho holder has his mini- 
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] g^cre to conEideT in the colony itself, -while 
lus position of high commissioner throrrs 
moil personal responsihility for 

Jtion outside the Cape Colony. 

fiohinson went to the Cape at one of the 
jBOSt critical periods of its history. On 16 Dec. 
ISSO the malcontent Boers in the Transvaal 
laid declared their independence. He arrived 
ioCape Town on 22 Jan. 1881. InFebruary 
lie -OTs celled upon to negotiate terms of 
peace in circumstances which -were a source 
cf deep indignation throughout the greater 
pert of the British Empire. When peace 
ffas concluded he had to face an extremely 
difficult situation. British and Boers were 
entirely out of sympathy. The antagonism 
p-as not only between the British colonies 
and the free repuhlios, but between British 
and Dutch throughout South Africa wher- 
arer they came into contact. The native 
races also were restkss and discontented. 
So far as his personal influence could affect 
gnch a situation, he handled the problem 
irith rote tact and sagacity. He warded 
fiff in great measure the bitter hostility 
irhich the British in A-fl'ica at that time 
nourished tovrards the home government j 
ifl showed an active sense of the necessity 
at maintaining British influence; and 
throughout he fostered the idea that a cor¬ 
dial union between British and Dutch was 
the real foundation of peace and progress in 
South .Mrica. 

It was not very long after the convention 
of 1881 that further difBculties with the 
Boers became inevitable owing to their 
action in the native territories immediately 
hayond their borders. In October 1881 the 
Bechuana chief Montsioa felt apprehensive 
and begged British protection, which was 
not conceded. Native disputes gave excuse 
forBoerinterference. The Transvaal govern¬ 
ment professed to he unable to restrain its 
subjects B'om o-rerrunning the Bechuana 
} country. By the end of 1882 llohinson was 
! satisfied that things could not drift on inde- 
• finitely (Maoieitzie, Austral i. 167). 

I But general negotiations with the Soutdi 
African Eepuhlic caused delay, and the 
Transvaal deputation to England in Novem¬ 
ber 1883 brought Bobinson also to this 
country to assist in settling the revised 
convention of 1884. On returning to the 
Cape in March 1884 he made great efforts to 
omveat an understanding with the govern¬ 
ment of the South African Bepublic as to 
their responsibility for checking Boer raiders, 
and in November obtsuned the despatch of 
Sir Charles Warren’s expedition, with a view 
to a definite settlement. The result was the 
annexation of Bechuanalend to the British 


i dominions on 30 Sept. 1883, This settle¬ 
ment was to some extent marred by a dispute 
with Sir Charles Warren, as special commis¬ 
sioner, respecting the general control of the 
high commissioner. & Charles "VVarren, on 
his return home, urged the separation of the 
functions of high commissioner from tho.«e of 
governor of the Cape; suggestions were made 
as to the divergence of interest between the 
colony and the home government, and a con¬ 
troversy began which lasted for three yeais. 
The matter was strenuously taken up by 
Mr, John Mackenzie, who had been a com¬ 
missioner in Bechuanaland. But there were 
strong arguments on the other side. Bohin- 
son was supported by the Cape parliament, 
and eventually the existing arrangement was 
maintained (Pari. Pa^er C. 6488 of 1888; 
WiLLTAJis, Pritish Zion in Pecliuanaland, 
sect. ix. p. 47). 

In October 1886 Bobinson was commis¬ 
sioned by the imperialgovemmentto proceed 
to Mauritius to investigate the charges which 
had been brought against Sir John Pope- 
Ilennessy fq. v.J, the governor of that colon; ; 
he decided against Ue governor, whom lie 
suspended from the exercise of his functions. 
He left Mauritius on 18 Dec. and returned 
to Cape Town on 1 Jan. 1887. 

AlAough the ordinary term of agovernor’s 
administration had now run out, the value 
of Bobinson’s work -was such that his term of 
administration was extended. He was no-w 
called upon to take a fresh step towards 
consolidating the British power in South 
Africa. It became known during 1887 that 
the Boers were contemplating an extension 
to the north, and earlv in 1888, by the 
energy and insistence oi^ Mr. Cecil Bhodes, 
a treaty was made with Lohengula which 
securedfor Great Britain the key of the great 
area to the northward. Bobinson has been 
accused of being lukewarm in this matter; 
he certainly moved more slowly than Mr. 
Bhodes, but he cannot he denied credit for 
his shore in the policy. This treaty was fol¬ 
lowed on SO Oct. 1888 by the Budd con¬ 
cession ; but before the Chartered Compan-y 
had its birth Bobinson had ceased to he Wk 
comnuBsioncr. On 1 May 1889 he left uie 
Gape, having been largely instinmental in 
establishing peace, in promoting good feel¬ 
ing, in improving iatemol communication, 
in opening up new territories to British 
enteiprise, in securing to the Cepe Colony a 
surer trade and immo-ving revenue, and in 
fostering a sense of common interest with 
the Dutch republics, as shown by tbs customs 
union with the Orange Bree State, which was 
consummated in 1889. His farewell speech 
created some stir in official circles because 
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he declared that there was ‘ no xiormanont 
place in South Africa for direct imperial 
rule,’ but probably too much imi)ortanoe wa's 
at the time attached to tho dictum. 

On his return to England Eobin^on looked 
upon his work for tho empire as practically 
at an end, and settled down in London, 
devoting himself to the duties of various 
companies which claimed hie services as a 
director. lie was in particular a director 
of the London and Westminster IBank. In 
1891 he was created a baronet. For six 
years he enjoyed this comparative rest, and 
then in the spring of lh05 came a call 
which he did not feel himself justified in 
refusing. He was asked by Lord Rosebery's 
government to return to Soutli Africa in his 
old position. The time was an anxious one. 
The Transvaal Boers had recently had con¬ 
siderable diplomatic successes in their deal¬ 
ings with the British government; and they 
were inclined to be very high-handed. At 
the same time there was a deep feeling of 
resentment among the British who had made 
their home in Johannesburg, and were there 
subjected to vexatious and oppressive re¬ 
strictions. 

Robinson had no wish to return to South 
Africo, but the summons was a great ooinxili- 
mout, and tho call of duty was ono which he 
felt bound to obey. At considurablo personal 
sacrifice he took up the appointment on 30May 
1890. The choice of the government was 
fiercely assailed in tho House of Commons 
{Kamard, 1890, xxxii. 420), among others 
by Mr, Chamberlain, who within a few 
weeks, by the turn of fortune’s wheel, be¬ 
came himself the colonial secretary to whom 
Robinson was responsible. 

negotiations for substantial concessions 
from the executive of the South African 
republic were still in progress when, on 
29 Dec, 1890, Dr. Jameson made his raid on 
the frontier of the republic, and Robinson 
was face to face with ono of the worst situa¬ 
tions that the history of the empire has 
seen. It is almost supurlluous to say that 
Robinson had no sort of part in this ill- 
advised attempt. He had been ko])t in 
ignorance of the project bccauso those who 
conceived it knew his character. Directly 
he heard of the attempt he endeavoured to 
stop it by telegraph, but was too late. 

Un2 Jan, 1806itobinson]}roceeded to Dro- 
toria to negotiate for the release of the raiders. 
In this ho succeeded, rotuniing to Capo Town 
on 14 Jan,; but he could not expect to do 
much more. Tho troubles which were at the 
root of the raid wore left to breed tho war of 
1809 1 but for this Robinson cannot fairly be 
held responsible. His personal inlluoiLce at 


May 1896 he came on leave 'to England Le 

was made a boron in the peerage of ^ 
laud, by the style of Baron losmeadYf 
Rosmead in Ireland, and of Tafelbew m 
South Africa. Immediately afterward 1 ,! 
returned to tho Cape, whem he 
with the work of conciliating all partis- 
among tho Dutch and British Bit 
failure of his health coinpeUed him to ask to 
be relieved of his government. On “>1 Am,) 
1897 ho left the Cape for England ^ 
never really recovered his health, and died 
I^«ioe s Gardens, London, on 23 Oct 
1807. He was buried at Brompton 
teij on 1 Nov. 

Robinson may be regarded as one of tie 
greatest ol the ooloniol governors whom 
Britain Las sent out during the nineteenth 
century; and his name will always be pa> 
ticnlarly coiinooted with the most vigoroaa 
poriuil of tho growlhof South African empire. 
Ho wne prudent, cautious, and businesslike; 
gonial, kindly, and free from pomposity; 
above the middle height, of a d iEBifii.d 
presonoo. An excellent appreciation of him 
IS that of Sir llonry Parke-s, the Australian 
stalesmau Tears, ^ 0 ., 1. 296). He 

was knighted in 1859, became K.C.1I.G. in 
1869, G.O.M.H, in 1876, end a privy coun¬ 
cillor in 1882. 

Lord Rosmead, besides being a good man 
of business and a good speaker, was a sports¬ 
man, and a great lover of horses and of horse¬ 
racing (Lanu, History of New South Walts, 
i. 422 ). Tho best portrait (by Folingsbyj 
of Lord Ro.smead hangs in the hall ofGo- 
vornmeiit House, Sydney. Others passed to 
tho possession of his son, Lord Rosmead, at 
Ascot, and of his daughter, the Hon, kirs 
Durant, who also possesses a bust by 
Simouotti. 

Robinson married, on 24 April 1846, Nea 
ArtUur Ada Rose D'Amour, sixth daughter 
of Ai'lhiir Annosley Rath, viscount Valentia, 
and left a son, Hercules Arthur Temple, vho 
Bucceeded him, and three daughters, all 
married. 


[Muunell’aDict, of Australasian Biogr.;irinies, 

20 Oct. 1807, 2 Nov. 1897; Col. Office List. 
1807; Colonial Blue Book Reports, &c.; Official 
Hist, of New ,South "Wales ; Parkes's Efty 
Years in the making of Australian History,!. 
206, 331, ii. 106; Rusden’s Hist, of Australia, 
iii, 601 sq.; Gisborne’s Rulers pnd Statesmen of 
Now Zealand j Cape Argus, 29 Get. 1867; Cape 
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limes (weekly ed.), 3 Nov. 1897; Wilniot’s 
Hist, of our own Times in South Africa, li. 
196 sq.; Mackenzie’s Austral Africa, 1887, pas¬ 
sim : worsfold's South iLfrica, p issim; Froude’s 
Ociana, p. 68; Life and Times of Sir J. C. 
llolteno, 1600 ! Fitzpatrick’s Transvaal from 
) Within, 1890; G. K. C[okayno]’s Complete 
Peerage, viii. 248, 630.J 0. A. H. 

i bOBINSON.SibWILLIAMCLEAVER 
I FRANCIS (1834-1807), colonial governor, 

J bom on 14 Jan. 1834, tvas the fifth son of 
Admiral Eercules Robinson [q. v.] Ha 
entered the colonial service in 1833 as pri- 
I vate secretary to his elder brother (Sir) 

1 Hercules Q-eorge Robert Robinson, after- 
I ffsrds first Boron Rosmead [q. v, Siippl.], 

I who 'was then lieutenant-governor of St. 
Kitts. In 1859, when his brother became 

I governor of Hongkong, he accoi^anied 
Um thither in the some capacity. He was 
president of Aioutserrat in 186:1, and from 
, January to October 1866 he administered 
j the government of Dominica. Prom 23 Hay 
1880 to 1870 he was governor of the Palk- 
hmd Islands, and from 6 July 1370 to No¬ 
vember 1873 governor of Prince Edward 
Island. During his administration the ques¬ 
tion of political union with the Dominion of 
Canada was debated, and his patience and 
{udioious counsels assisted to bring about 
the union in July 1873. On 14 Nov. 1874 he 
was appointed governor of Western Austra¬ 
lia. lie assumed the administration on 
11 JttU. 1876, telinquishiug it on 0 Sept. 
1877, after his appointment as governor of 
the Straits Settlements. In 1878 he pro¬ 
ceeded to Bangkok on a speoiol visit to 
invest the king of Siam with the G.G.M.G., 
on which occasion he was invested with 
the grand cross of the order of the Crown 
of Siam, which he received permission to 
wear. On 10 April 1880 he again assumed 
the office of governor of Western Aus¬ 
tralia. During his second governorship of 
the colony he was sucoessful in wiping out a 
debt of 80,000/., and leaving a balance of 
32,000/. in the treasury. He remained until 
17 Peb. 1883, when he became governor 
of South Australia. In 1889 he left Ade- 
Imde to assume the acting governorship of 
'Victoria, during the absence on leave of Sir 
Henry Brougbom Loob (afterwards Baron 
Loch) [q. V. Suppl.] His administration 
extended from 9 Alarch to 18 Oct. 1889, 
and was marked with great success. After 
a second brief tenure of office from 16 to 
38 Nov., he proceeded to England. His 
administration tvas so acceptable in Victoria 
that, at the conclusion of Sir Henry Loch’s 
governorship, the premier and the leader of 
opposition were about to send a joint request 


to the colonial office that PLohmson might 
be nominated his successor when they learnt 
that Lord Hopetoun had been appointed. 
He was nominated for the third time gover¬ 
nor of Western Australia, that he might by 
his administrative experience and previous 
knowledge of the colony facilitate the in¬ 
auguration of responsible government in the 
last Australian crown colony. While in 
Loudon he rendered considerable assistance 
both to the colonial office and to the Western 
Australia delegation in aiding the passage 
of the constitution bill through parliament. 
He left England for Perth in September 1800. 
He retired from active service in 1895. 

Rohmsnn was created O.^I.Gr. in 1873, 
K.C.M.G. in 1877, and Ct.C,M.G, on 24 May 
1887. He was a musical composer of some 
note, and wrote among other compositions a 
number of well-known songs, including ‘ I 
love thee so,''Impeifectus,’and ‘Thou art 
my Soul.’ Among his mrt songs were 
‘ Autumn Woods ’ (1833), ‘For Thee^(1S85), 
‘ From o’er the Sea ’ (1888), and ' The Rose 
in October’ (1888). IIb died at his resi¬ 
dence, 0 Cromwell Houses, South Kensing¬ 
ton, on 2 Majr 1897. On 7 April 1862 he 
married Olivia Edith Dean, daughter of 
Thomas Stewart Townsend, bishop of Heath. 
By her he had three sons and two daughters. 

[Burke’s Peerage, s.v. 'Bosmoad'; ilennell’s 
Diet, of Australian Biugr, 1883; Parker's Sir 
William C. P. Bobinson, reprinted from the 
Centennial IdagaziDe, July 1898; National 
Obserrei, 7 Nor, 1891; Colonial Official Lists; 
Times, 3 May 1897; Eodder's Hist, of South 
Australia, 1893, ii. 96-123.] £. I. C. 

RODWELL, JOHN MEDOWS (1808- 
1900), orientalist, eldest son of John Medows 
ItodweU and Marianna Kedingtou, was 
born at Baiham Hall, Suffolk, on 11 April 
1808. Educated at Bury St. Edmunds 
under Dr. Malkin, he was admitted on 
10 Nov. 1826 to GonvHle and Caius OoUege, 
Cambridge, where he held a scholarship 
(1837-80), and was like-wise stroke of the 
first colle^ boat; as an undergraduate he 
was also a contemporary and inend of 
Darwin, and used to accompany him on 
botauisiug expeditions. He graduated B.A. 
1880, M. A. Ib33, and was ordained deacon at 
Norwich on6 June 1831,and priest at London 
on 17 June 1883. After curacies at Barham, 
where hie uncle, William Kirby (1769-1860) 
[q- V.], was vicar, and at Woodford, Essex, 
he became rector of St. Peter's, SaSron 
Hill, London (1836-43), and lecturer at St. 
Andrew’s, Holboru, In 1843 Bishop Blom- 
field gave him the valuable rectory of St 
Ethefburga’s, Bishopsgate, which he held 
till his death i hut after some thu'ty-fi.ve 
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years of active work he retired, with the 
bishop’s sanction, under a medical certificate, 
from residential duty. Some of the curatcs- 
in-ohorge after this time introduced a cere¬ 
monial ritual into the church which evoked 
the opposition of protestant agitators. 

Eodwoll appears to linvo commenced 
oriental studies when quite a young man, 
by reading Hebrew with ids uncle, the llev. 
R. Kcdington. In acquiring the elements 
of Arabic he was assisted by Galafugo. 

Ilis greatest literary achievement was his 
English version of the Koran, which ap¬ 
peared in 1861 (2nd edit. 1876), and is con¬ 
sidered by many scholars as the best oxisting 
translation, combining noourney with a faith¬ 
ful representation of the literary garb of Iho 
originol. Ilia other works are translations 
of ‘Job’ (1864j 2ud edit. 1808) and 
‘tsaiah’ (1881; 2nd edit. 1836). lie also 
issued translations of collected liturgies 
I'romEthiopic manuscripts (1864), and from 
the Coptic (1800), and briefly catalngucd 
Lord Crawford’s Coptic and Ethiopic nianu- 
scriptsat Ilaigli JEiill. 'i’he_ value of his work 
was recognised by his elect ion to on honorary 
fellowship of his college on 7 Oct. 1886. 
Jtodwoll’s extraordinary retentivoness of 
mental vigour maybe estimated from tholact 
that he commenced the study of several fresh 
languages Avhon past eighty years of age, 
and even in his Olst year (J une 1898) print cd 
a short pamphlet or open letter on the de¬ 
rivation and doctrinal signifloanoe of tho word 
‘mass,’ and somewhat later corresponded 
with tho present writer as to books for 
* the acquirement of Sanskrit. 

lie died at his house at St. Leonards-oii- 
Sea on 6 Juno 1900, and is buried in Ore 
cemetery, Hastings. 

Rodwellwas twice married: (l)ia 1834 to 
Elizabeth, daughter of tho Rev. William 
J’arker, llodwcll's predecessor at St. Ethol- 
burga’s, and (2) about 1860, to Louisa Rohrs. 
Of several children by his first wife, tho Rev. 
W. M.Rodwell and another son survived him. 

[Personal knowledge and private informa¬ 
tion ; liodwoll's Works j J. Venn's IBiographical 
History of Oonville and Gains Oollogo, Cam¬ 
bridge, ii. 108.J 0. B. 

ROSMEAD, TJahon. [See Robtkson, 
Sib Hekovmjs CnoBon Rodubt, 1824- 
1897:] 

ROTHSCHILD, FERDINAND JAMES 
DB (1839-1898), known ns Baron Ferdinand 
Rothschild, virtuoso, born at Paris in 1839, 
was second son of Baron Anselm do Roth¬ 
schild of Frankfort and Vienno, by his first 
cousin Charlotte, eldest daughter of Nathan 
Meyer Rothschild [q. v,] Both father and 


mother were grandohildrm~Jrfir~ r- 
sehol Rothschild, the founder 
Iluanoial house. He was educated in 
but settling in England in 1860 

British subject and completely ident^B,IV® 

self with lire country. Bnyme an 
about eight hundred acres at ^addefi?^ 
Buckinghamshire, he erected thereon tif 
mansion of Wnddesdon Manor, after thp ^ 
of tho Chateau de Chnmbo^d in 
entered parliamentfor the Aylesbury divki™ 
and retained the seat as long as he lived n - 

life aud io his duties as a country geatW 
man, building up a model estate, 1)rMdint 
stock, and entertaining numerous distin^ 
guisbed guests—among the latter Ou™ 
Victoria (U May 1890), the Shah of S 
tho Gorman Emperor Frederidc, and on 
several occasions King Edward VH when 
prince of Wales. He was extremely Tnt“ 
rested m painting, especially that of the Low 

Ooimtrios mid the work of Gainehotou^ 
and Reynolds, and ho formed a fine coUeV 
lion at VVaddosdon. In a family of collec¬ 
tors he was pro-eminont for his ability. Thu 
nttoiition which he paid to ths art of tho 
Roimissancp, ospooially bindings, 
furnitiire, and goldsmith’s work, was repaid 
hj a splendid oolloclion of rare objects of the 
higliobt quality. His oollootion of French 
books, nmnjr in superb bindings, was cata¬ 
logued partially in 1897 (London, 4to, pri- 
vato issue, with sixteen plates). His own 
favourite reading was among the French 
memoir writers, and ho published some of 
his gleanings in a volume entitled ‘Personal 
Oharncteristios from French History’ (Lon¬ 
don, 1896, seventeen portraits, no index). 
Of more interest is ‘ Three Weeks in Soath 
Africa’ (printed for private circulation, 
1896), a brightly written diary of a trip on 
board the Dunottax Castle, December 1894- 
Febvuary 1896. In July 1897 he achieved 
a consid'erahle triumph as a collector by the 
successful purchase of a Terhurg, a Gerard 
Douw, and Ouyp’s ‘ View on the Maas,’ from 
the Six Museum at Amsterdam—a collec¬ 
tion hitherto intact {Times, 26 July 1807). 
He was elected a trustee of the British 
Musoiim on 7 Feb. 1806, and until his 
death he took a keen interest in the work 
of the institution. He died suddenly of 
syncope at Waddesdon on 18 Deo. 1898, and 
by his will left a superb oollootion of jewels, 
plato, and other works of art to the British 
Museum, on the oondition that they should 
be kept in a room apart from the other col¬ 
lections, to be known as the ‘ Waddesdon 
Bequest Room.’ This room was opened to 
the public on 9 April 1000 {Catakgw tif 
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■ffaddesio”’ Bequest). He also baqueathed 
to the jnuseuin library fifteen manuscripts, 
mostly of the fifteenfli and sixteenth cen.- 
tuiiesi richly illuminated and on vellum 
{Addit. MSS. 83310-24). By far the finest 
of these is a Latin breviary (Addit. MS. 
35311), a beautiful example of early fif¬ 
teenth-century French wort. 

On 7 June 1865 Bothschild married his 
cousin Evelina, daughter of Baron Lionel 
Sathan Rothschild [q. v.] Upon her death, 
without issue, on 4 Dec. 1866, he erected and 
endoTved as a memorial to her the Evelina 
Hospital for OMldreu in the Southwark 
Bridge Road. 

[Times, 19 Dec. 1898; DIustrated London 
Sews, 24 Dec. 1898 (Tvith portrait); Cat. of 
Waddesdon Bequest (with portrait), 1899; 
Burke’s Peerage, a.v. ‘ Rothschild ’; walford’s 
County Families; Ann, Reg. 1898; Brit. Hus. 
Cat,] T. 8. 

HURDLE, ELIZABETH (1828-1896), 
autW. [See Ohables, Mbs. Elizabbih.] 

EUSKIR, JOHN (1819-1900), author, 
artist, and social reformer, was the only 
child of John James Ruskin (d. 1786), who 
wss the son of a calico merchant in Edin- 
bmgh, and Margaret Oox (J. 1781), his wife, 
the daughter of a skipper in the herring 
flsWy. They were first cousins, and mar¬ 
ried m 1818'. They lived at 64 Hunter 
Street, Brunswick Square, London, in 
which house (marked with a tablet by tlie 
Society of Arts, 1900) John Ruskin was 
born on 8 Feb. 1819. The oharaotor of his 
parents and tenor of his home life were the 
chief formative forces in Ruskin’s educa¬ 
tion. As a hoy he was educated by Lis 
mother, and when he went into residence at 
Oxford she went also, taking lodgings in the 
High Street, where her husband always 
joined her from Saturday to Monday. 
Except during a portion of his short mairied 
life, Ruskin lived constantly with his pa- 
rsuts; he rarely travelled abroad except in 
their company, and whenever they were 
^orated daily letters were exchanged. 
His father died in 1864; his mother in 1871. 
They are buried in the churchyard of Shir¬ 
ley, Rent, The inscriptions on the monu¬ 
ment (desired by Ruskin) state that John 
James Ruskin ‘ was on entirely honest mer¬ 
chant, and his memo;^ is, to all who keep it, 
dear and helpful. IBs son, whom he loved 
to the uttermost and taught to speak truth, 
says this of him,’ ‘ Beside my father's body I 
have laid my mother’s. Nor was dearer 
earth ever returned to earth, nor purer life 
recorded in heaven.’ A further monu¬ 
ment to his mother was the restoration of a 


spring of water between Croydon and Epsom, 
and the endowment of a well. A tablet 
here erected hears the inscription ‘ In obedi¬ 
ence to the Giver of Life, of the hroolcs and 
fruits, that feed it, of the peace that ends 
it, may this well be kept sacred for the ser¬ 
vice of men, fiocks, and flowers, and bo by 
kindness called Margaret’s Well.’ 

‘I have seen my mother travel,’ says 
Raskin, ‘from sunrise to sunset on a sum¬ 
mer’s day without once leaning hack in the 
catiiaM.’ She maintained this unbending 
attitude in the education of her son. An 
evangelical puritan of the strictest sect, she 
held strong notions on the sinfulness even 
of toys, and in after years it is said that 
the pictures in her husband’s house were 
turned with their faces to the wall on Sun¬ 
day. With no playfellows, and no toys 
beyond a single box of bricks, the child’s 
faculties were concentrated from his earliest 
years on the observation of nature and inani¬ 
mate things. He used to spend hours, he 
says, in contemplating the colours of the 
nursery carpet. 'When he wae four the 
Buskins removed from Bloomsbury to 
Heme Hill (No. 28), The garden now took 
the place of the carpet. After morning 
lessons he was his own master. His mother 
would often he gardening beside him, but 
he had his own little afiairs to see to, 'the 
ants’ nest to watch or a eociahlebiid or two 
to make friends with.’ The gifts of expres¬ 
sion which were to enable him to show to 
others the loveliness he discerned owed 
their first cultivation to his mother's daily 
readings in the Bible—‘the one essential 
part,’ he says, ‘ of all my education.’ They 
read alternate verses, she ‘watching every 
intonation, ollowing not so much as a sylla- 
hlo to he missed or misplaced.’ She began 
with the first chapter of Genesie and went 
straight through to the last verse of the 
Apocalypse, and began again at Genesis the 
next day. Ruskin had also to leom the 
whole of ‘ the fine old Scottish para¬ 
phrases.’ To this daily discipline, con¬ 
tinued until he went up to Oxford, he attri¬ 
buted the cultivation of his ear and his sense 
of style. 

By his father the boy wae initiated in 
BBCUiar literature (especially Scott’s novels 
and Pope’s ‘ Homer ’) and in art, John James 
Ruskin had settled in London in 1807, and 
two yeare later entered into partnership as 
a wine-merchant under the titte of RusMn, 
Telford, & Domecq—‘Domecq contributing 
the eherry, Telford the capital, and Ruskin 
the brains.’ He comhmed with much, 
shrewdness in business a genuine love of 
literature and a strong vein of romantic 
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sentiment. His taste was as o.\act in art as 
in eheiTies, ond he ‘ never allowed me to 
look for an instant’ (says his son) ‘ at a had 
picture.’ lie had been a puml in the land¬ 
scape class of Alexander Nasmyth [q. v.] 
at Edinburgh, was fond of sketching, and 
delighted in rending poetry aloud, in buy¬ 
ing drawings of architecture and landscape, 
and in entertaining artists ot dinner. In 
later years Turner, George liichmond, and 
Samuel Prout formed the constant dinner¬ 
party invited by Lho father to celebrate his 
son’s birthday. The atmosphere inwliieh 
young liuskin lived and moved was thus at 
once puritanical and artistic. 

An important part of his education was 
a summer tour with his parents, llis father 
was in the liabit of travelling once a year 
for orders, and on these journeys ho com¬ 
bined pleasure with Inihiuess. llu tiuvelled 
to sell his wines, but also to see pictures; 
and in any country scat whore there was a 
ll^nolds, or a Vdiaaquezi or a Vaudyck, or 
a Eembrandt, ‘ he would pay the surliest 
housekeeper into patience until wa liad exa¬ 
mined It to our hearts’ content.’ Also ho 
travelled leisurely—in a private carriage 
hired or lent for the expedition—and he 
made a point of including in each summer’s 
journey a visit to some region of romantic 
scenery, such as Scotland (in 18‘J4, 1820, 
1827yi the English lakes (1824,1820,1830) ; 
and Wales (1881). lA-om the earliest days 
the young Ituskin had accompiuiicd liie 
parents on their jouruovs, perched on the 
top of a box in the ‘ dickey ’ of a posl- 
chaise. Hy the time he was ton he 
had thus seen all the high roads and 
most of the cross-roads of England and 
Wales, and the greater part of lowland Scot¬ 
land. Half a century later ituskin occa¬ 
sionally revived, for the ploasuro of hiuLsulf 
and his Irieuds—and the amusement of the 
districts through which they passed—the 
practice of posting toiu's, and had a posting 
oaniage of the old fashion built for him. 
' In all mountain gi’ound and scenery,’ ho 
says, ' I had a pleasure as early ns 1 can 
remember, and ooutimiing till I was eighteen 
or twenty, infinitely greater than any which 
has boon eiuco possible to me in anything; 
companihlo for intensity only to the joy of 
a lover in being near a noble and kind mie- 
tress, but no more explicable or definable 
than that feeling of love itself.’ He was 
encouraged by his parents to -wi-ito diaries 
and versify his improssious. At borne a 
little table wae always kept apart for his 
work, and there the child wouldsit drawing 
or writing while his mother knitted and his 
father read aloud. Ills parents paid him a 


sMllhig a page for his literary 
bound up his juvenilia. whioUre Sere 
served at Brantwood. He spent Ids 

moneymmmeral8,whiohwer8hiseathtt 

constant hobby. At the age of four 
ter*” ^'“?-'^.“'“^.writei at seven he 

at eight he_ began to write verses. His 
father burst into tears of joy when the son’! 
first article appeared m print. His mothw 
had designed him for the church, hopine k 
would become ‘0 glorified Dean Mfiman.- 
and both his parents were ' exquisitelv 
miserable at the first praises of a 
dwyning Tennyson.' llis early poe^’ 
which wore to him the Latin exeriSes of 
other schoolboys, deal with ‘dropDui» 
waters,’ ‘airy fortresses,’ ‘taper-pomtei 
loave^y and ‘glittermg diamontb from the 
skies. Some verses written at the age of 
fourteon liiivo a note of genuine feeling: 


There is a tliiill of strange delight 
That niisses quivering o’er mo, 
When bluo hille rise upon the sight 
Liko summer clouds before mo. 


In this year (1833) the euminer tour took a 
wider scope. Ills father had brought home 
among his treaeures from the oity a copy o£ 
Prout’s * Sketches in Flanders and' Germany.’ 
‘ As my mother watched my father's plea- 
Bura and mine,’ says liuskin, ‘ in looking at 
the wonderful places, she said, “ Why should 
we not go and see them in reality r" Ey 
father hesitated a little, then with glittering 
ayes said, “Why notP’” Ancfso they 
went to the llhiue nud Switzerland, and 
two yi’iira later to Switzerland and Italy. 
Thasu wore the first of a series of posting 
tours through all the more romantic regions 
of Europe—Spain, Greece, and Norway ex- 
copied—which father, mother, and son took 
together for nearly thirty years. They 
travelled always in their own carriage with 
a courier. Tli'ey went hy easy stages, stop- 

K at their son's will to examine minerals 
, to study pictures there, and to sketch 
and wander everywhere. Those were ‘ the 
oldou days of travelling, now to return no 
more,’ as Ruskin lamented in the' Stones of 
Veuico,’ ‘ in which distance could not he 
vanquiehud without toil, but in which that 
toil was rewni'ded partly by the power of 
deliberate survey of the countries through 
which the journoy lay, and partly by the 
happiness of the evening hours when, from 
the tup of the last hill ho had surmounted, 
the traveller beheld the quiet village wheie 
he was to rest, scattered among the meadows 
beside its valley stream, or, from the long- 
hoped-for turn in the dusty perspective of 
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the caiueway, saw for the first time the 
towers of some famed city, faint in the rays j 
of sunset.’ These ‘ hours of peaceful and ! 
thoughtful pleasure ’ were important ele¬ 
ments in Ruskin’a education. The first 
sight of the snowy Al^s (in 1833) opened, 
he says, a new life to him,' to cease no more 
except at the Mtes of the hills whence one 
teturns not. It ie not possible to imagine, 
in any time of the world, a more blessed 
entrance into life, for a chUd of such tem¬ 
perament as mine. . . . For me the Alps 
and their people were alike beautiful in 
cheirsnowandtheirhumonity; and I wanted 
neither for them nor myself sight of any 
thrones in heaven but the rocks, or of any 
spirits in heaven but the clouds. I went 
down that evening from the garden terrace 
of Schnffhausen with my destiny fixed in 
sU of it that was to be sacred and useful.’ 
Withthestudyofnature—associatedthiough 
romantic literature with memories of human 
Tsbui and passion—that of art went hand 
in hand. His inspection of the chief picto¬ 
rial treasures of Cireat Britain was now dis¬ 
ciplined by close study in the great galleries 
of Europe. Those of Vienmi, Madrid, and 
!*t. Petersburg must be excepted j nor did 
Ruskin ever visit Holland—a neglect which 
may perhaps partly explain his lack of sym¬ 
pathy with the Jluton schools. For his 
early study of them he was largely depen¬ 
dent on the Dulwich Gallery, which was 
close to Ms home and from which he drew 
so many references in ‘ Modem Painters.’ 

The more formal part of Buskin’s educa¬ 
tion was less fortunate. He once suggested 
for Ms epitaph the curse of Reuben: ‘ Un¬ 
stable as water, thou shalt not excel,’ and 
said, ’ It is strange that I hardly ever get 
anything stated without some grave mistake, 
however true in my main discoveries.’ 
There was nothing in his early education to 
diiUMm into exact scholarship or encourage 
concentration. Up to the age of ten his 
mother taught him. A classical tutor was 
then called in. He was Dr. Andrews, 
father of Coventry Patmore’s first wife. 
After her marriage Buskin became a friend 
of the poet, and wrote enthumoatically in 
praise of ‘ The Angel in the House.’ An- 
orewa was impressed by the boy’s preooolty, 
and wanted to take him on to Hebrew he- 
foiehewos well grounded in Greek. Another 
tutor, Mr. Bowbotham, taught Mm French 
and mathematics. BusMn had a fair con¬ 
versational knowledge of French, and was 
always ft reader of French literature. Of 
mathematics he was fond, and this was the 
branch of his early studies which gave Mm 
least trouble. Hext Buskin went for part 


of two years to a day school at Camberwell, 
kept by the Bev. Thomas Dale (17W-1870) 

t q. V.] His school course was interrupted 
y an attack of pleurisy. He afterwards 
attended lectures three times a week at 
Bing’s College, His first drawing master 
(1831) was Mr. Bunciman; later, he had 
lessons from Copley Fielding and J. D, 
Harding. But the decisive influence in this 
sort was the acquisition in 1832, os a birth¬ 
day present from Mr. Telford, of a copy of 
Rogers’s 'Italy' with Turner's vignettes. 
He set to work at once to copy them, and 
from that day forth Turner obtained his 
whole allegiance. 

In October 1836 Ruskin matriculated at 
Oxford, and in the following term went into 
residence as a ‘ gentleman-commoner' at 
Christ Church. At Oxford as elsewhere his 
studies were diffusive. He kept up his 
drawing and took great delight in scientific 
work with Buckland (then a canon of Christ 
Church). His Latin, he says, was the 
worst in the university, and to the end of 
his career he 'never could get into his head 
where the Pelasgi lived or the Heraclidis 
returned from,’ A private tutor, Osborne 
Gordon, was employed to patch up such 
holes, and in recognition of Gordon’s set- 
vices Ruskiu’s father gave 5,0001. for ttie 
augmentation of Christ Church livings. In 
'pure scholarship’ Ruskin never attained 
any proficiency. His love of Greek litera¬ 
ture lasted throughout his life. To Plato 
especially he was stronglv attached, for' the 
sense of the presence of the Deity in all 
things, great or small, which always runs 
in a solemn undercurrent beneath Ms ex¬ 
quisite playfulness and uuny’ {Stcmea qf 
VenicB, li. ch, 8, The influence of Plato 
upon Ruskin has been traced in a pamphlet 
by "VVilliam Smart,_ 1883). In the Oxford 
of Ruskin’s day little heed was paid to 
Greek art or arcbmology, and he ‘never 
loved the arts of Greece as others have ’ 
{Zecfures on Art, $ HI), though in after 
yeara he devoted some attention to the sub- 
feot. His ‘ Aratra Pentelici ’ (1872) gives 
his views on Greek sculpture. It abounds 
in clever aper^, but his thesis that Greek 
artists did not aim at ideal beauty cannot 
be accepted. His analysis of the myths of 
Athena as the life-giving and spirit-inspiring 
' Queen of the Air’(1869) often shows real 
insight, but is fauciful. The first section of 
the hook is headed' Athena Chalinitis,' but 
Buskin ‘never laid to heart the significance 
of the Greek quality of restraint wMch this 
epithet ascribes to the goddess’ (Nobton). 
Among his Oxford friends and contempo¬ 
raries was (Sir) Charles Newton [q. v. 
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Jfagiwine’ (1837-8). After a tom in Switzer¬ 
land and Italy in 1885 XluBlnn had returned 
withhia parents in 1837 to one of the haunts 
of his boyhood, the Luke country. The 
contrast between the cottages of'Westmore¬ 
land and of Italy struck him as t^ical of 
that between the countries themselves, and 
during the autumn following he wrote on 
• The Poetry of Architecture ; or, the Archi¬ 
tecture of the Kations of Europe considered 
in its Association with National Scenery 
and National Character.’ These papers, 
written at the age of eighteen, lay down a 
line of study which Euskin afterwards pur¬ 
sued in ‘Seven Lamps’ and ‘Stones of 
Venice.’ They show how securely he had 
now found his literary medium. They con¬ 
tain, as he said fifty years later, ‘sentences 
nearly as well put together as any I have 
done since.’ The nom de plume —^Kata 
Phusin—adopted for these and some other 
contributions to the same magazine was ex¬ 
pressive of the temper in which he was pre¬ 
sently to discourse in ‘Modem Painters.’ 
‘Accuse me not of arrogance, If having 
walked with Nature,’ &c., was the motto of 
the later work. 

As early as in 1836 (when he was seven¬ 
teen) Euskin had produced the germ which 
grew into his principal hook. To the Aca¬ 
demy's exhibition ot that year Turner had 
sent three pictures characteristic of his later 
manner—'Juliet and her Nurse,’ ‘Eome 
from Mount Aventine,’ and ‘Mercury and 
Argus.’ They were flereely attacked in 
‘Blackwood,’ and young Euskin, roused 
thereby ‘ to height of hlaok anger, in which 
I have remained pretty nearly ever since,’ 
wrote an answer. Euskin’s father sent the 
article to Turner. The old man thanked his 
youthful champion for his ‘zeal, trouble, 
and kindness,’ but sent the manuscript, not 
to ‘Blackwood,’ which he did not consider 
worth powder and shot, hut to the purchaser 
of ‘Juliet,’Mr. Munro of Novar, A copy 
of the article was found among Buskins 
papers after liis death. The work laid aside 
when Euskin wont up to Oxford was re¬ 
sumed when he had taken his degree. In 
1810 he had been introduced to Turner. In 
1841 he had paid his first visit to Venice. In 
184‘i he was greatly impressed by Turner’s 
Swiss sketches. To an incident in May of 
that year Euskin attributes his ' call.’ ‘ One 
day,’ he says, ‘ on the road to Norwood I 
noticed a hit of ivy round a thorn stem, 
which seemed even to my critical judgment 
not iU “ composed; ” 1 proceeded to make a 
,light-and-shade pencil etudy of it in my 
grey-paper pocket-book, carefully as if it 
had been a bit of sculpture, liking it more 


and more as I drew. "When it was done I 
saw that 1 had virtually lost all my time 
since I was twelve years old, because no one 
had eier told me to draw what was really 
there! ’ Later in the year he travelled in 
Prance and Switzerland, and on his return 
he set to work on the first volume of ‘ Mo¬ 
dem Painters.’ The title was suggested by 
the publishers (Messrs. Smith, Elder, &Co.) 
in lieu of ‘ Turner and the Ancients.’ The 
scope of the hook is indicated by the author's 
sub-title (afterwards suppressed) : ‘ Their 
enperiority in the Art of Landscape Paint¬ 
ing to all the Ancient Masters proved by 
Examples of the True, the Beautiful, and 
the Intellectual, from the Works of Modern 
Artists, especially fi;om those of J. M. W. 
i ^mer, Esij., E.A.' The volume was pub¬ 
lished in April 1843 anonymously by ‘A 
Graduate of Oxford.’ Euskin’s fatherfeared 
that the treatise would lose in authority if 
its autlior's youth were disclosed: he was 
then twenty-four. The success of the book 
was immediate. A second edition was called 
for in the following year. In all seven edi¬ 
tions of the first volume in separate form 
were published; that of 1851 was the first 
to bear the author’s name. The volume, 
originating in a defence of Turner’s later 
manner, had grown into a treatise on the 
pnnciplcs of art, declaring that art means 
sometung more than pleasing arrangement 
of lines and colours f that it can, and there¬ 
fore ought to, convey ideas as being a kind 
of language; that the best painter is he 
who conveys the most and highest ideas of 
truth, of beauty, and of imagination; and 
then, by way of example, that Turner’s work 
was fiul of interesting truths, while the 
Butch and Prench-Itahan landscapists were 
very limited in their view of the varied facts 
of nature. The latter part of his theme led 
the author to make a close study of moun¬ 
tains, clouds, and sea, and to enrich his pages 
with passages of glorious description. The 
closeness of his reasoning, the wealth of 
illustrative reference, the tone of authority, 
the audacious criticism of established repu¬ 
tations, and the beauty of the word-painting 
made a great and lasting impression. W ords- 
worth pronounced the author a brilliant 
writer .end placed' Modem Bunters’ in his 
lending library at Eydel Mount (ErriOBT, ii. 
SSB. Tennyson saw it lying on Bogers’s 
table, and longed very muck to read it at 
bis leisure {Life, i. 233). Euskin had been 
taken to see Eogers some years before. Ho 
appeared occasionally at the poet’s break¬ 
fasts, and corresponded with him from 
Venice. Sir Henry Taylor wrote to Mr. 
Aubrey de Veie begging him to read ‘a 
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book ■wlu’cli seems to me to be fnr more 
deeply founded in its ovitioism of (ivt than 
any other tliat I have mot -with . . . written 
with great power and eloquence ’ (OoLtTSa- 
WOOT), p. 94) ‘ For a critic to bo so much of 

a poet,’ wrote Mrs. Frowning, ‘ is a groat 
thing.’ Sydney Smith said it was ‘ a work 
of transcendent talent, proaenled the most 
original views, and the most elegant and 
powerful language, and would work a com¬ 
plete revolution in tlie world of taste’ 
(Prat. ii. ch. ix.) Pearor to Iluskin than 
the praises of the gi eat world was the delight 
of his parents. On New Yoiir’s day his 
father bought for him Turner’s picture of 
‘ The Slaver,’ ‘ well knowing how to please 
me. The pleasures of a new Turner to mo 
nohody ever will understand.’ 

The young author was not lured by praise 
into hurried production; nor was the auceof-s 
of the first volume of ‘ Modern I’liinters ’ a 
decisive point in his career. Tie uas still 
giving m\ich of his best oifort to drawing, 
with steadily increasing skill, and to the 
geological and muieralngieul studies, in 
which to the end he keenly delighted. Ife 
set to work to continue lus studies in art, 
but it was still an open question which was 
to ho the main work of his life. In 1844 ho 
wont with Ilia porenta to Swilaerlniul, and 
studied moimtaiiis at Cliamouni and Zermatt. 
A-t the Simplon they mot James Pavid 
Forhes[q. v.], whoso viscous theory of glaciers 
Ruskin afterwards defended with great 
warmth. On his way home he spent some 
time in Paris, studying old mnstors at the 
Louvre. Next year he went abroad witlioul 
his parents, but attended by a valet and 
Couttet tlio guide. At Maciignaga, where 
he spent some weeks, ho devoted liimsclf 
to close study of Sliakcspearo, ‘ wliicli led 
me into friiilful tlioiiglit, out of the till 
thon passive sensation of merely arlistic or 
naturalist life.’ fhher writers to wliom 
Riiskiu professed himself mniiily indebted 
were Dante, Ctcorgo Ilovbort,'F’ordswortli, 
and Carlyle. From Maciignaga ho wont to 
Pisa, Liicca, and Venice, and to (his tour 
he attributes a turning point in his life and 
work. At Liiccn ho was profoundly im¬ 
pressed by the roeiimhent statue of Paria di 
Oaretto (described in Modern Faintm, vol.li. 
seo. i. ohap.vii., and in The Three Coloure of 
Freraphaelitisni'), Beside tiiis tomb ho 
‘partly felt, partly vowed, that his life must 
no longer he spent only in the study of rooks 
and clouds.’ At Venice (whither J, D. 
ITarding accompanied him) they wont one 
day to see the thon unknown and uncarocl- 
fnr Tintorets in the Scuola di San Rocco. 
It was a revelation, and decided the current 


of Rnskm’s life! for tW—^ 

opening 1 should,’ he said 'hi* 
the "Stones of Chamouni’’ 

"8,on« of 

first time; and that there was isoastriniM 
and precious gift in myself enabling ft 
recognise it.’ With this conviction^Rnsk n 
returned home m the autumn of 1845 ” 
Penmarit Hill, whither his parents kS 
removed in 1843 to a large Ce ^ 
spacious grounds, and procsedsd to vrite 
out a second volume of ‘Modern Painter"' 
The enlargement of its scope was at onw 
obvious. Instead of a defence of the 
moderns, wo heard now the praise of the 
ancients. Whereas the closing paragraths 
of Ruskin B first volume are an exhortation 
to truth in landscape, those of the second 
are a hymn of praise to ‘ (he angsl-choirs of 
Angelico, with the flames on their white 
foreheads waving brighter as they move 
and the sparkles streaming from their purple 
wings like the glitter of many suns upon a 
sounding sea.’ The second volume, pub¬ 
lished in April 1846, confirmed and esta¬ 
blished Eiiskin’s fame, for though published 
ononymously the authorship was by this 
time an open secret. 'This treatise, though 
marred by a narrowness of temper and It 
some other faults, mereilessly exposed hy 
Iho author himself in his notes to a revised 
edition in 1882, occupies a central place in 
Huskin’s system. It sets forth the spiritual 
lie opposed to the sensual theory of art. It 
expresses what he elsewhere colls ‘ the first 
onu foundational law respecting human 
contemplation of the natural phenomena 
mulur whoso iufiiienee we exist, that they 
can only be seen with their properly belong¬ 
ing joy, and interpreted up to the measure 
of proper human intelligence, when they 
aiu aocepled as the work and the gift of a 
Living Spirit, greater than our own.’ The 
nuthor's acute analysis of the functions of 
imagination in art, and his descriptions, 
often not accurate in detail, but always 
original and suggestive, of pictures by the 
Florentine masters and Tintoret, added to 
the attraction of the volume. In style it 
hears evident trnocs of an imitation of 
Hooker, whom Ruekin had been urged hy 
Osborne Gordon to study. 

The completion of ‘Modern Painters’ 
was interrupted for ten years hy vaiious 
studies and by domestic circumstances. In 
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124 " was invited by Lorlchart to 

reTiew Lord Lindsay’s ‘ History of Cliristian 
for the ‘ Quarterly ’ (June 184"). Ha 
Sid so, he says, for the sake of Lockhart's 
1 Slighter, for whose hand he was a suitor, 
f ijnthe was doomed to a second disappoint- 
jjjjnt in lo^e, followed like his first by a 
‘ breakdown in his health. His parents 

’ presently urged him to propose to the 

1 danghter of old friends of theirs. Euphemia 
( (‘Eme’) Chalmers Gray was the eldest 

I daughter of Mr. George Gray, a lawyer, of 
if Bowerswell, Perth. She used to v isit the 
J Buskins at Herne Hill: and it was for her, 
{ in answer to a challenge, that he wrote in 
r 1841, at a couple of sittings, one of the 
most popular of his minor hooks, ‘ The King 
1 of the Golden Eiver.' She had grown up 
J into a great beauty, and her family, no les« 
t than Ruskin’e parents, were anxious for the 
J match. On 10 April 1848 they were mar- 
1 ried at Perth. lie was about ten years her 
, renior, and much more so in habits of life 
imd thought. The honeymoon was cut 
« {hort by the bridegroom’s ill-health. After 
{ a continental tour later in the year, they 
settled in London at 31 Park Street. Eua- 
I tin was by this time one of the literary 
j celebrities of the day, and had many friends 
and acquaintances in the literary anil artistic 
world. Among these were Q.F. Watts, R.A., 
the Biownings, Miss Jeon Ingelow, Cnrljle, 
Froude, and Miss Mitford, whose closing 
years he brightened with many delieale and 
generous kindnesses. Euskiu's wife was 
urceented at court, and occasionally he took 
liei to evening crushes. But he could not 
live long, he said, with a dead brick wall 
opposite ins window, and London life inter¬ 
fered with the literary works in which he 
was absorbed. Herelrcated, therefore, with 
his wife to a liouse on Herne Hill, and 
I afterwords to his parents at Denmark Hill. 
The winters of 1849-50 and of 1851-2 the 
llusMns spent at Venice—he haid ot work 
on measuring and sketching and reading, 
and only occasionally finding inclination for 
social distractions. ' I broke through my 
vows of retirement the other day,’ he wrote 
to Mr. Fawkes of Farnley (KineUenih Cen¬ 
tury, April 1900) ‘ to take Effie to one of 
Mardial Eadetsky's balls at Verona. The 
Austrians have made such a pet of her that 
she declares if she ever leaves Venice it 
must be to go to Vienna.’ In the summer 
of 1861 Huskin bad made the acquaint nnce 
of Millais. ' I have dined and taken break¬ 
fast with Ruskin,’ writes the painter (2 July), 

' and we are such good friends that he wishes 
me to accompany him to Switzerland this 
summer,’ Fallals’s great picture of 165S 


was the ‘ Order of Release ’ (now in the 
Tate Gallery); the figure of the woman 
was paintecl from Mrs. Ruskin. In that 
summer the Euskins had taken a cottage at 
Glenfinlas. Millais and his brother Villiam 
accompanied them, and stayed for some 
weeks at the neighbouring inn. Sir Henry 
Acland was also for a time of the party. 
The events of this tour are described in the 
‘Life of Millais’ (vol. i, chap, v.), where 
several sketches of Mrs. Ruskin by the 
artist are given, ‘ We have immense enjoy¬ 
ment,’ he wrote to o friend, ‘ painting out 
on the rocks, and haring our dinner brought 
to us there, and in the evening climbing up 
the steep moiiiitains for exercise, Mrs. R^iu 
accompanying us.’ Millais's portrait of 
Ruskin (No. 3 below) was done at this 
time. Ruskin was writing the 'Lectures 
on Architecture and Painting,’ which he 
delivered at Edinburgh in November 1853 
and published as a book in the foUowing 
year. _ Millais drew the frontispiece, and 
Ruskin took occasion to allude in terms of 
high praise to the work of him and other 
pre-EapIioelites. Shortly afterwards a 
nullity suit was instituted by Mrs, Ruskin. 
Tbo case was undefended by Ruskin; the 
marriage was annulled, and on 3 July 1865 
Millais was married at Bowerswell to 
Ei^hemia Chalmers Gray. 

The years ol Ruskin’s married life were a 
period of great literary activity. Soon after 
the second volume of ‘ Modern Painters ’ 
had appeared. Turner was seized by illness, 
and his works began to show a conclusive 
failure of power. Rutkin felt free to pursue 
the completion of bis task without the 
ressure under which he had at first placed 
imaelf, and proceeded to collect at large 
and at leisure materials for an elaborate 
examination of the canons of art. This led 
him far afield into various lines of work. 
He spent the autumn of 1848, after a tour 
to Amiens and Normandy, in writing ‘ The 
Seven Lamps of Architecture.’ This was 
an attempt to apply to architecture some of 
the principles he had sought to enforce in 
the case of painting. The Seven Lamps 
were sacrifice, truth, power, beauty, life, 
memory, and obedience; and the final test 
of the excellence of a work of architecture 
was to be tho spirit of which it was aa 
expression, The book is narrow in its 
religious outlook, and in later years its 
author denounced its ‘ wretched rant.’ But 
it contains somo of Rnskin’s finest passages, 
end it had considerable influence in en¬ 
couraging the Gothic revival of the time. 
’The interest taken by Ruskin a few years 
later in the architecture of the Oxford 
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Museum is recotded in tlie book -wbicli he 
and Acland publislied on the subject in 
18B9. ‘Seven Lamps’ was, further, ‘the 
first treatise in English to teach tho real 
significance of architecture as the most 
trustworthy record of the life and faith of 
nations.’ It was published on 10 May 18 i9, 
and has been the most widely circulated 
of Rubkin's larger works. It was tho first 
of them to be iTlustrnted. 

Another by-work of this peiiotl was 
Iluakin’s advocacy of the pre-llnphaelitos. 
At the time when he took up their catiso ho 
had no personal acquaintance with them, 
and their work was independent of his influ¬ 
ence, though Mr. Holman Uunt had read the 
first two volumes of ‘ Modern Painters,* and 
felt they wero ‘ written expressly for liim ’ 
( Contempoiwi/ Beiiiew, Axjril 1880). In 1851 
the academy pictures of Millais and Hunt 
were bitterly attacked in tlio ‘Times.’ 
Millais asked Oovont ry Patmore [m v. Supiil.] 
to see if Ruskin would lake up tlioir ennse. 
Patmore did so, and on 13 and30 May lottura 
from lluskin appeared in the ‘ Times' warmly 
dafendiiiu tho young artists, lluskin also 
wrote to Millais'oflVriiifl to buy ‘ThoUetium 
of tho Dove to the Arlc.’ To a new edition 
of ‘ Modern Painters ’ in this year ho added 
a note of strong praise of pro-Unphaolitism. 
In August ho issued a pamphlet entitled 
‘ Pro-llnphaelitism,’ in wliioh he again de¬ 
fended Millais and Alt. llulmanllunt against 
the critics, and instituted a comparison bo- 
tween the former painter and Turner, find¬ 
ing in both alike the same sincerity of pur¬ 
pose. Ruskin’s intervention on behalf of the 
ijro-Raphaelites was a turning-]ioint in thoir 
fortunes. It encouraged the paint era them¬ 
selves, confirmed patrons and picture-dealors, 
and caused mntiy of t ho critics to reconsider 
thoir opinions. Kuskin's personal comieotion 
with Rossetti, the third of tho pro-lloiihaelUo 
group, came somewhat Inter. In 1868 lie 
had been in coiTespondeuco with MoCtacken 
(aBelfast packing-agent, aud one ofllossot ti’s 
first buyers), highly extolling the ortist’s 
work, and in April 1864 he made Rossetti’s 
acquaintance. Ho admired Rossetti greatly, 
and helped him liberally, agreeing to Imy, if 
ho happened to like it, whatevor Ro.sHetti 
produced. ‘ I cannot imagino ony arrango- 
mont more oonvenioiit to my brother,’ says 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti, ‘ who was thereby made 
comfortable in his professional position.’ A 
year later Ruskin made equal^ generous 
provision for Rossetti’s fiancee, Miss ffiddal; 
ua seltlod 1601. a year upon hor, taking her 
drawings up to that value. Sho was thus 
enabled to go abroad for her health. Soma j 
characteristic letters from Ruskin to ‘ Ida,’: 


“ called Imr, ate 
Rossetti’s ‘Ruskin, Rossetti, tnd 


jAiUHseLwa -xtusttiii, KosaetH ^ 
Raphaelitism’ (1890). Ruskm wmIi,?'®' 
admirer of Rossetti’s early nostrv^.n i 
for the publication of his^traariSiX^il“'^ 
‘Early Italian Poets.’ He did ^ 
the painter’s habits. 'If ym 
obligo me,’ he wrote, ‘you would teejlitt 
room m order and go to bed at night 
jrour fine speeches go for nothing 

till you tic tkat-’ In later years their frfeS! 

ship cooled. The part of disciple was m 
one which Rossetti could play, even tn » 
master so delicate in hif pttgs“a 3 

Ruskin followed up his letters and pam- 
phlets on the pre-Raphaelites by a senes of 

Academy’ 

(l8o5-9). The notes were very popuh, 
with the public, hut lass so with the artists 
Ruskin hoped that certain criticisms passed 



meet you, 1 slmU knock you down: hut I 
hope it will make no difi'erence in out friend¬ 
ship.’ ‘D-the follow 1’ said another 

young artist who enjoyed the critic’s at- 
quaint aiioo; ‘ why doesn’t he hack hisfriendsf ’ 
The jonlonsios thus provoked among his artist 
friends caused Ruskin to discontinue the 
publication, resuming it only for one year, 
tu 1876. ‘ Punch’ put the complaint at the 
time into tho mouth of on academician; 


I paints and paints, 

IIoiiTB no complaints, 

And soils before I’m dry; 
Till saviigo Ruskin 
Sticks his tusk in, 

And nobody will buy. 


The lament was not unnatural, for at this 
period Ruskin held the position almost of an 
art-dictator, and his opinions were a power¬ 
ful factor in the sale-rooms. He somewhere 
explains that he was compeUod—perhaps as 
a just nemesis for his heterodox political 
economy—to buy in the dearest and sell in 
the cheapest market; for that whenever he 
sold o Turner tho price was run down be¬ 
cause a drawing which he did not care to keep 
could not ho worth much, while the price of 
one which he wanted to buy was at once 
run up. Ruskiu’s counsel was sought after by 
amatenrs, by Louisa Lady Waterford ampng 
the number (see Sfm'y of Two Nolle liees. 
In W. B. Soom’b Autobiographical Noietm 
some 1 eferonces to Ruskiu’s work at Walling- 
ton House, Northumberland, for Sir‘Welter 
and Lady Trevelyan, close friends of both 
men), Ruskin’s position as an expert was 
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i -oniised by various commissions and com¬ 
mittees on artistic subjects. On the subject 
of the National Gallery Euslrin-wrote at this 
time several letters and jpamphleta. Turner, 
i Tfho bad a warm regard for both the Ruskins, 

I appointed the son one of his executors. 
Foresemng the lit^ation that ensued, Rusldn 
dechned to act. But -when at last the estate 
came out of chancery, Ruskin undertook the 
anangement of the Tvorks -which passed to 
the nation, and in this connection compiled 
I mreral catalogues. The labour of sorting 
I the nineteen thousand sketches -was enor¬ 
mous. The arrangement of the Turner 
drawings -which stillobtains at the National 
Gallery is Ruskin’s, but he protested, fre¬ 
quently and ineffectually, against the place 
Slotted to them. 

These were not the only by--works -which 
interrupted the completion of ‘Modern 
Painters.’ Euakin saw Venice crumbling 
away before his eyes and her pictures un¬ 
cared for. He set himself, before it -was too 
late, to trace the lines of her fading beauty, 
and ‘ to record, as far ae I may, the warning 
which seems to me to be uttered by every 
one of tho fast-gaining -waves that heat, like 
passing heUs, against the “ Stonoe of Venice.”' 
With regard to this hook, published 1851-3, 
Enskin often complained that no one ever 
believed a -word of his moral lessons dedueed 
ftom the history of Venice as recorded in her 
monuments. But there has never been more 
than one opinion about the nohle eloquence 
and haunting beauty of the descriptive pas¬ 
sages, or about the permanent value of his 
work amoug the earlier masters of Venotiau 
painting and sculpture and the earlier school 
ofVenetian architecture. Ruskin’s eminence 
nsa-wi'lter on architectural subjects received 
some official lecognitioii in 1874, when a pro¬ 
posal was made to confer the gold medal of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects 
upon mm. He was travelling in Italy at 
the time, and was indignant at various re¬ 
storations then in progress. He declined 
the honour, on the ground thot architecte 
-were among the worst offenders (Ruskm 
Union Journal, March 1900). ‘ Stones of 
Venice,’ which was fully illustrated by the 
author, and eupplemented by o scries of 
‘ Examples of Venetian Arohiteoture,’ dra-wn 
Qu a largur soole, cost liim an infinity of 
labour, of which he hoe left several records 
in his letters. ‘ I went through so much 
hard, dry, mechanical toil at Venice,’ he 
writes to Norton, ‘ that I quite lost, before 
I left it, the charm of the place. Analysis 
is an abominable busineas. I am quite sure 
that people who work out sn1)jects thoroughly 
are dlsagreeahle -wretches. One only feels os 
TOi, xxn.—sup. 


one should when one doesn’t know much 
about 1 he matter.’ The ‘ Stones of Venice ’ 
and volume ii. of ‘ Modern Painters gave 
an impetus to many art movements oi t^ 
day. Such were the Arundel Society, which, 
largely under the direction of his h-iend Mr. 
Edmund Oldfield, did much to preserve 
records of the wall paintings of Italy; and 
the Society for the Preservation of Ancient 
Buildings, which may be said to have taken 
as its motto Ruskin’s words, ‘ Bo not let us 
talk of restoration; the theory is a lie from 
beginning to end.’ The enlargement of the 
National Gallery, by its now rich collection 
of early religious paintings, is also in no 
small measure owing to the persistence of 
Ruskin's advocacy and the influence of his 
works. 

Prom another point of view the pst ot 
‘ Stones of Venice ’ was the chapter (vi. in 
vol. ii.) ‘ On the Nature of Gothic Archi¬ 
tecture ; and herein of the true functions of 
the workman in art.’ Thi'? chapter, in which 
Ruskin takes as the touchstone of architec¬ 
tural styles their compatibility with the happy 
life of the -workman, struck an answenng 
chord in William Morris [q. v. Suppl.] A 
reprint of the chapter was one of the earlier 
pi^uctious of the Kelmaoott ^ress (1892). 
‘In future days,’ said Morris m a preface 
thereto, ‘ it -will he considered aa one of the 
very few neoessa^ and inevitable utterances 
of the century. To some of us, when we first 
read it, it seemed to point out a new road on 
wluoh the world ehould travel.' It was in 
tills spirit that the chapter had been reprinted 
in 1854 at the instance of I)r. P. J. PurnivaU 
(aeo hie preface to ‘ Two Letters ’ from Rus¬ 
kin to P. B. Maurice privateljr printed 1890) 
for distribution at the opening meeting of 
the Working Men’s College in Great Ormond 
Street. ‘ Many of our men afterwards told 
me,’ save Br, PurnivaU, ‘ how toueht they had 
been by Ruekin'a eloquent appreciation of 
their clasB.' Ruskin^ acquaintance with 
Maurice had sprang from correspondence on 
B pamphlet on the reunion of Protestant 
Clmistians which Ruskin had put out in 1861 
under the title' Notes on the Construction of 
Sheepfolds ’—a title which drew down upon 
the author an indignant remonstrance from 
a Scottish farmer who considered that his 
shilling had been obtained on false pretences. 
Raskin, hhongh not sympatkising with Mau¬ 
rice’s theology, warmly approved his social 
labours, and took charge from the commence¬ 
ment OI the drawing classes at the college. 
He impressed B. G. Rossetti also into this ser¬ 
vice, and himself attended regularly until 
May 1858, after which time he gave only 
occasional lectures or informal tallcB, Rus- 
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Idn was tlie first to provide casts from at Denmarlc Hill in 1863 nnj oublijTT^ 
natural leaves and fruit in place of tlie tlie following January; tlie fourth 
ordinary conventional ornament. Among in April, the fifth not till June ]8eo*^°Ti*^ 
his pupils wore Mr. George Allen (engraver, mullifariousness of the work which d 1 ^ 
and afterwards Jluskin’s puhlishor), Arthur the completion of the hook hasheen 
Burgess (draughtsman and woodcutter), in the preceding paragraphs, and was a 
John Bunney (a skilful painter of nrchitee- ingly set forth in a letter to Mrs 
tural detail), and Mr. 'VVilliarn Ward (a October 1856; ‘I have written since 
facsimile copyist of Turner). Arising out of good six hundred pages. Also I haie*'^^^ 
Euskin’s work at the college were his books pared about thirty drawings for enerav*^ 
on ‘ The Elements of Drawing,’ 1866, and this year, retouched the engravines 
‘ The Elements of Perspective,’ 1869. rally the worst part of the business) 

Meanwhile Euslrin was engaged in many etched some on steel myself. In the eowi 
other suhsidinry studies for the completion of the six hundred pages I have had to make 
of ‘ Modern Painters.’ In his continental various remarks on German metaphysics on 
tour of 1864 he was sketching in Switzer- poetry, political economy, cookeiw mndc 
land. In 1866 he made studies of shipping geology, dress, agriculture, hortiouiture and 
at Deal, one outcome of which was his let- navigation, all of which subjects I have had 
torpresB to Turner’s ‘Harbours of England,’ to read up accordingly, and this taltes time 
1866, with its famous description of a boat. , . . During my above-mentioned studies of 
In 1866 ho was again in Switzerland, mak- horticulture I became dissatisfied with the 
ing studies at. Ohamouni and Eribourg for Liuneau, Jussieuan, and everybody-deeian 
‘Modem Painters.’ In 1868 he went to arrangement of plants, and have accordingly 

Switzerland and Italy, and spent some time arranged a system of my own.. . My stu^s 
in studying Paul Veronese at Turin. ‘ One of political economy have induced me to 
day in the gallery,’ says Mr. Augustus Hare, think also that nobody knows anything 
who happened io he there at the same time, about that; and I am at present engaged in 
‘ I asked Eiiskin to give me some advice, an investigation, on independent principles, 
lie said, “ Watch me.” He then looked at of tho nature of money, rent, and taxes, in 
the flounce in the dross of a maid of honour an abstract form, which sometimes keeps me 
of the queen of Sheba for five minutes, and awaku all night. . , I have alee several 
thou painted one thread; ho looked for pupils, for and near, in the art of illumina- 
anothor five minutes, and then he painted lion; an American young lady to ^rect in 
another thread. At the rate at which he the study of landscape painting, and a York- 
was workiu|' he might hope to paint the shire young lady to direct in the purchase 
whole dress in ten years; but it was a lesson of Turners, and various little by-tliings 
as to examining well what one drew before besides. Dut I am coming to see yon’ 
drawing it.’ Buskin’s diaries and letters (printed by Prof. 0. E. Norton in preface to 
show that he took the same minute labour Brantwond edition of Aratra Pentelici). 
in recording natural facts and impressions of The last three volumes of ‘ Modern Paint- 
places and pictures. Some illustration of ers,’ though they complete with some 
his geological studies in Switzerland is given method the plan of the work originally 
in the * Proceedings of the lloyal Society of laid down by dealing further with ideas of 
Edinburgh,’ 1868. Nearly all serious reading beauty and discussing idea.s of relation, con- 
was done, he says, abroad; the heaviest box tain Buskin’s thoughts on innumerable sub¬ 
in the boot being always full of dictionaries, jocts. The sub-title which the author gave 
The subsequent ta.sk of composition was to the third volume, ‘ Of Many Things,’ de- 
dono at home ' as quiet^ and methodically scribes the whole book. It is ‘ a mass of 
as a piece of tapestry. I knew exactly what efirring thoughts and melodious speech 
1 had got to say, put the words firmly in ohout a thousand things divine and human, 
their pdaces like so many stitches, hemmed beautiful and good.' The descriptive passages 
the edges of choxitars round with what in the later volumes give bade to the reader's 
seemed to me the graceful fiom'ishes, touched eyes the hills and clouds and fields ' os from 
them finally with my ounningest points of a fresh consecration ’ (address presented to 
colour, and read the work to papa and Tluskin at Christmas 1885). ‘Ifeel now,’ 
mamma at hreiilcfast next morning, as a girl wrote Charlotte BrontS, ‘as if I had been 
shows her sampler.’ Baskin revised carefully walking blindfold; the hook seems to give me 
all ho wrote; a study of his manuscripts oyea.’ No prose hook ever opened so many 
shows that alterations were introduced for people’s eyes to what nature is, to her beauty, 
accuracy rather than for dispilay. The third her colour, to tho stateliness and delicacy of 
volume of ‘ Modem Painters ’ was written mountains and trees, to the gracious aspect 
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of clouds, idled up in raounlainous cumuli, 
ot fleecy and floating', or dishevelled and 
jttcaming (drain}, 

fjlodem Painters’ contains some self-con- 
ftddictions. It 'was not a treatise •written 
at one time. It embodies the development 
I of its author’s ideas from his seventeenth to 
* iis forty-first year. But ‘ in the main aim 
I and principle of the book there is,’ says Ens- 

i Kn 'no variation from its first syllable to 
its’lost. It declares the perfectness and 
eternal beauty of the work of God; and 
f tests all work of man by conourrpnoe with, 
I or subjection to that,’ In its immediate 
pnrpos'e—the defence of Turner—‘Modem 
pointers ’ is ‘ the most triumphant vindica- 
I tion of the kind ever published.’ It has been 
I called also ' the only hook in the language 
1 ^hioh treats to any purpose of what is called 
1 (esthetics' (Mr. Leslie Stephen in National 
, Jleview, April 1900). In its critical romarks 
spon painters its appreciations will survive, 
but many of its depreciations were exagge¬ 
rated, and no longer stand. Apart from any 
note particular thoeis the book is a sustained 
rhapsody on tlie beauty and wonder of 
nature, the dignity of art, and the solemnity 
and mystery of life. ' I venerate lluskin,’ 
said George Eliot after reading the later 
Tolumas of ‘ Modem Puinters,’ ‘ os one of the 
great teachers of the a^o, lie teaches with 
the inspiration of n Ilebrow pjrophet.’ In 
style, no less than in matter, ‘Modern 
Painters’ shows many difi'erences, and re¬ 
veals the author’s increasing mastery over 
the resources of language. It has been most 
admired for its descriptive passages, and 
these have indeed in prose never been sur¬ 
passed. The only objection that can be 
urged against them is Matthew Arnold's 
that Euskin ‘ tries to make prose do _ moro 
than it can perfectly do.’ Ruskin himself 
was of that opinion. The great poets, he 
said, did in a line what he did less perfectly 
in a page. But the hook is memorable for 
much else than its word-paintings. Tenny¬ 
son was once asked to name the six authors 
in whom the stateliest English prose was to 
Is found. lie replied, ‘Ilooicer, Bacon, 
Milton, Jeremy Toylor, De Quinooy, Ens- 
Un.’ But there are many notes in ' Modern 
Painters.’ Its author's style had command 
of pathos, fancy, humour, irony, as well as 
sktoliness and sonorous diction. The posi¬ 
tion attained by Eiisldn by this work wos 
recognised by a distinction conferred^ upon 
him in 1868, an ‘ honorary studentship ’ of 
Christ Ohurch. 

The last three volumes of ‘ Modern PainterB ’ 
excited additional interest, and in their first 
edition command additional value, from the 


beautiful plates, executed mostly from Eus- 
kin’sown drawings by the best engravers of 
the day. Euskin never cared to assert his 
own artistic gifts, and no adequate exhibi¬ 
tion of his drawings u as held 111 his lifetime. 
In 1878 he exhibited a few of his own land¬ 
scapes along with his Turners at the Pine 
A.rt Society, and he was an occasional ex¬ 
hibitor at the Old 'Water-colour Society, of 
which he was elected an honorary member 
in 1873. Some of his drawings are in public 
collections—the St. George^ Museum at 
Sheffield and the Ruslan Drawing School at 
Oxford. A loan exhibition was held at the 
Fine Art Society’s rooms in l''ebruary 1901. 
He was an artist of veal though restricted 
talent. Ho seldom attempted, and never 
successhiUy mastered, the use of oU-colours. 
IIo was, as he says himself, deficient in 
power of invention and design. (A painted 
window ot the east end of Sir Gilbert Scott’s 
church at Cainberwell was designed partly 
by Euskin, and he designed a window for 
the Oxford Museum.) He had no skill 
in the lepreaenlation of the human form, 
though he could copy the figure well (e.g. 
his copy of Carpaccio’s St. George ot SheT- 
ileld). But his architectural drawings ore 
incomparable in their kind, and some of his 
landscapes are as good as Tamer's. The 
amount of his artistic production is astonish¬ 
ing, when we consider it as only a hy-work 
of his life. It may bo said that he was the 
most literary of artists and the most artisticof 
critics. What he claimed for himself was only 
such skill as to provo that he knew whot the 
good qualities of drawing are. But many 
of his landscapes and arwitectm'al studies 
are as poetical as the paseoges of written 
■words which accompany them. Euskin is 
probably the only man who has described 
the same scenes with so large a measure of 
snccesB iu prose and verse and drawing. 
(For illustrated articles on Euskin as an 
artist, see jS^on'toei-, December 1898; StuiUo, 
March 1900.) 

With the completion of ‘ Modern Painteiu' 
begins a new period in Euskin’s literary life. 
Us was then forty, and hod finished the 
work by wkioh he is popularly known as a 
writer of art. He now embarked on a new 
career. The title of his Manchester lectures 
in 1867, ‘ The Political Economy of Art,’ 
was significant. Econoiuics were Wceforth 
to take the place of art. But it was not so 
much a change as a development. Eusldn's 
{esthetic critioism was ooloured tlirouglinut 
by moral considerations. ‘Yes,’ said bis 
father, after one of Eusldn’e lectures on art, 

' ha should have been a bisliop.’ And Euskin 
himself had proclaimed the moral basis of 
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hiB artistic criticism, ‘In these hoolcs of 
mine,’ lie •wrote in ‘ Modern Painters,' ‘their 
distinctive character, as essays on art, is 
their bringing everything to a root in human 
passion or human hope. They have been 
coloured throughout, nay, continually al¬ 
tered in shape, and even warped and broken, 
by digressions respecting social questions, 
•which had for me an interest tenfold greater 
than the work I had been forced into under- 
talcing, Every principle of painting which 
I have stated is traced to some vital or spi¬ 
ritual fact, and in my works on architecture 
the preference accorded finally to one school 
over another is founded on a comparison of 
their infiucnces on the life of the worlcman, 
a question by all other writers on architec¬ 
ture wholly forgotten or despised.’ But 
how was this question to be mished into the 
front, and brought into •vital relation with 
the arts P The 1 hing, he felt with increasing 
force, had to be done. ‘ It is the vainest of 
affectations,’ he wrote, ‘ to try and put beauty 
into shadows, while all real things that cast 
them are left in deformity and pain.’ With 
such thoughts surging in his brain Buskin 
went oft' to Switzerland so soon as ‘ Modem 
Pttintors ’ was fairly out of hand, busied him¬ 
self in ‘ the mountain gloom,' and for the 
next ten years was silent, except for a few 
occasional papers and lectures upon merely 
artistic matters. He withdrew also more 
and more from the world and from his old 
home ties. His married life had been a 
failure, and the days passed in the happy 
companionship of his father and mother were 
now drawing to an end. Ilis economic 
heresies, which had already begun to appear 
in his lectures, hod somewhat weakened the 
bond of intellectual sympathy between him 
and his father; his emancipation from 

E rotestant orthodoxy, that between him and 
is mother. lie remained to the end a 
moat dutiful and affectionate son, but his 
inclinations turned to solitude. Ilis health 
and spirits were alike broken, and sombre 
thoughts crowded in upon him. Another 
influence which tended to divert Buskin 
from art and natural history was his friend¬ 
ship with Oarlyle. They had become ac¬ 
quainted soon after the publication of the 
second volume of ‘ Modern Painters.’ Buskin 
WHS a frequent visitor at Oheyne Walit^nd 
Carlyle would sometimes ride over to Ilen- 
mark Hill and spend the afternoon in the 
gardens. Baskin venerated Oarlyle as his 
master, and treated him •with beautiful kind¬ 
ness and deference, Carlyle on his side en- 
couragedhis disciple with ungrudging praise, 
and heralded each approach of his to the 
battlefield of social and economic contro- 


yewy with loud applause. ‘No 
in England,’ wrote Sarlyle to Ememon, “ ” 

XV T Cfiamouni with 

W. J. Stillman dCentur!/, January 1888? 
The greater part of the next two yeare 
eluding two winters, he spentin Savoy lijSi 
Mr (Jeorge Allen, mostly at Mornex 
’Wherever he happened to be, Buskin was 
alwaya interested in the ‘ condition of the 
people question. In Italy he had been im- 
pressed by the necessity of preventing in. 
undation and promoting irrigation (.drroiM 
of the Chaee and Veiima and its Sivers) 
Among the Alps be made several attempts 
to buy land from various oomimmes with a 
view to instituting agricultural expori- 
ments. The peasant holders thought he must 
have discovered a secret gold mine and de¬ 
clined to sell. ‘ The loneliness is very very 
great,’he wrote from Mornex to Mr. Chari® 
Eliot Norton (whom he had met at Geneva 
in 1860, and who become one of his dearest 
fr'ienda), ‘and the peace in which I am at pre¬ 
sent is only ns if 1 had buried myself m a 
tuft of grass on a battlefield wet with blood.' 
It was in this mood that Buskin devoted 
himself to economic studies. The result of 
his studies and the body of his economic 
doctrine were comprised in ‘ Unto this Last’ 
(1800), being papera contriWed to the 
* Oornhill; ’ ‘ Mnneia Pulveris’ (1862'), a 
sequel to the foregoing, contributed in pait 
to ‘ Eraser; ’ some letters on ‘ Gold ’ (1863); 
‘ Time and Tide’ (1867), and various mmor 
letters and pamphlets in 1868. Faults which 
had not been absent from Buskin's earlier 


books on art are conspicnons in his economic 
•writings. Long ago, on the ajipeaiauce of 
the first volume of‘Modern Painters,’Samuel 
Prout had pointed out the danger of ex¬ 
aggeration and discourtesy in contioveisy. 
In his books on economics Buskin’s petu¬ 
lance and contemptuous sarcasms had not 
always the justification of better knowledge. 
He was grossly unjust to Mill, witk whose 
books he was insuificientlj acquainted, and 
he raised needless animosities oy not suffi¬ 
ciently distinguishing his terms, For hie 
sins in this respect he paid the full penalty at 
the time. The papera in the ‘ Oornhul ’ caused 
so much offence that Thaolseray stopped 
their publication—on event that did not 
interrupt Buskin’s friendly relations with the 
editor j and even Oarlyle’s reoommendatiira 
and the friendship of Fioude, then the edi¬ 
tor of ‘ Fraser,’ did not avail to avert a like 
fate in that magazine. Time brought its r^ 
venges, and Buskin lived to see 'Unto this 
Last ’ (the hook which he preferred to all the 
rest both for its substance and for its style) 
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ttaitt » voprnei “•od to find many of his 
deas and suggestions pass into the accepted 

* Bjlitioal currency. In the main his strength 
^aa economic writer lies where also lies 
kiB strength as an aesthetic writer—namely, 

, ia his penetrating power of vision. To break 
djTfn tfi® walls which in a complicated 
locial system hide &om men’s eyes the actual 
, lad ultimate facts was KusW’s mission, 
Carlyle called Huekin's economical essays 
{ (fletce lightning holts,’ and in very truth 
5 (his impeachments (of the existing order) 

1 on the perceptive senso as lightning on 
( tlie eye.’ His was one of the principal forces 
of the time in quickening the sympathies 
and elevating the moral standards of the com- 
' munity. In the field of economic theory 

* tte prominence given by Buskin to soma 
) fallacies—such as his denial of the prodno- 
1 tivity ol exchange and his condemnation of 
^ interest as distinguished from usury—inter¬ 
fered for some time with the acceptance of 
him as a serious authority. Moreover, his 
expositions, though often displaying the 
greatest logical dexterity, were not presented 
n a continuous and systematic form. Ha 
tad a love of paradox and wilful mystifica¬ 
tion, and it requires some tact to disentangle 
■etioua propositions from playful fancies. 
But gradually Buskin’s work mode itself 
felt—especially for its insistence upon the im¬ 
portance of the biological factor in all 

' economic questions; and his writings have 
powerfully oontrihuted to that recasting of 
economic doctrine which is still in progress. 
He insisted (1) ‘ that political economy can 
furnish Bound laws of national life and work 
otdy when it respects tho dignity and moral 
, destiny of man; (3) that the wise use of 
wealth, in developing a complete human 
life, is of incomparahly greater moment to 
men and nations than its production or ac- 
cumulation, and oan alone give these any 
, vital Bigiiiticanco; (3) that honourable per¬ 
formance of duty 18 more truly just than 
rigid enforcement of right; and tiiat not in 
J competition but in helpfulness, not in self- 
essertion hut iu reverence, is to he found the 
power of life ’ (addreee presented to Buskin 
lii 1885). Of tho political suggestions con¬ 
tained in his economic writings of this period, 
some have by this time been carried out,Md 
all are now within the range of practical 
discussion. Ills principal poiuts were ; a 
system of national education, the organisa¬ 
tion of labour, the establishment of govern¬ 
ment training schools, old-age pensions (for 
' soldiers of the ploughshare as well os of the 
sword’), and the provision of decent homes 
for the working classes. It requires some 
effort to realiae that this was the programme 


which forty years ago was howled out of the 
mogasines. 

Buskin greatly extended his infiuenca 
during the period 1865-70 hy lectures in 
all parts of the country. A complete list is 
given in Wise and Smart’s ‘Bibliography,’ 
Exclusive of lectures ot Oxford, they number 
fifty. He lectured at Eton and Woolwich; 
at the Boyal Institution and before various 
learned societies; at working men’s clubs 
and institutes; in most of the principal 
towns of the country. Sometimes the lec¬ 
tures were announced to bo on art, some¬ 
times on politics, or science, or history^r 
economics. The titles mattered little. He 
apologised on one occasion for calling his 
lecture ' Crystallography,’ when it turned out 
to be on ‘Cistercian architectum,’ With 
Buskin the teaching of art was the teach¬ 
ing of everything, lie used the platform as 
a pulpit. His eloquence was that of the 
writer rather than the orator. He once told 
a London audience, with a touch of his pecu¬ 
liar humour, that he had intended to de¬ 
liver them an extempore lecture, hut that 
the trouble of writing an extempore lecture 
; and then learning it ey heart was too much 
i for him, and so he would simply read what 
he had to say, He was a magnificent reader. 
The quotations from Homer or 6om Chaucer 
or from some other iavourite author were 
declaimed as no other public man, except 
Gladstone, could have declaimed them. He 
read his own works with such perfect atten¬ 
tion to emphasis and rhythm that they 
vibrate, like a strain of music, in the memo¬ 
ries of his hearers. Ills voice was not 
powerful, but had a peculiar timbre, wluoh 
was at once penetrating and attractive. His 
nld-fiashioued pronunciation, with tho pecu- 
Uor roll of the r’s, seemed to he in perfect 
harmony with the medimval strain lu his 
thought. Everywhere he had crowds hang¬ 
ing on his lips. Even the scientific men 
whom he loved to denounce came and said, 
‘Lot him roar again.’ It should be remem¬ 
bered that neadyall Buskin's later books 
were written for oral dehvery. He had no 
space to convince hy a long train of argu¬ 
ment. His aim was to impress, and often to 
startle. In a few emphatic sentences he 
sought to bring his heoreis to what he oon- 
sidered the root of the matter. The style he 
adopted was often too curt and absolute. But 
it was simpler, less elaborate, less self-con¬ 
scious than that of his earlier works. 'It is 
not a style of purple patches, hut its whole 
substance is crimsoned with the passionate 
feeling that courses through the eager and 
animated words ’ (Nonioir). An important 
series of lectures, delivered to various audi- 
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ences in 1857-8-9, -were brought together 
Tinder the titi e ‘ The Two Paths “(1869), The 
title indicates a common thread of doctrine 
runningthrough disoourses on many difl'erent 
subjects—^namely, the responaihilily of the 
student for choice between art which is con¬ 
ventional in design, and pursued for the sake 
of display, and art whioli is devoted to the 
record of natural fact. At Christmas 1808 
Buslcin returned from his moimtain solitudes. 
On 3 March 1801 his father died. Miss 
Joanna Hushin Agnew, his second cousin 
once removed, then camo to live with his 
mother, but Ruskin for some lime did not 
leave her aide. In 1860,1868, and 1809 he 
made tours with various friends on the con¬ 
tinent. In the former year he aided with 
Carlyle on the Jamaica question, and made 
a speech at a meeting of the Lyre defence 
committee. Of the lectures of this period, 
the most important were those on the plea¬ 
sures of reading and the sphere of women, 
collected under the title 'Sesame and Lilies’ 
(1866), and on the duty of work and its 
reward, collected as ‘The Crown of Wild 
Oliva’ (1860). To the same period belong 
‘The Ethics of the Tluat’ (1866), a aeries 
of conversational lessons, delivered at a 
girls'school (Winning ton Ilnll, Cheshire), in 
which, taking crystals as his 1e.vt, Ruskin 
drew from them such lessons as their various 
characteristics suggested. ' A most shining 
perfomonee,’ wrote Carlyle, when the lec- 
1 uros wore published j' not for a long while 
hat e I read anything a tenth part so radiant 
with talent, ingenuity, lambent fire.’ Rus- 
Isin’s next work of importanoa was sug¬ 
gested by the reform agitation. In a series 
of 'Letters to a Working Man at Sunder¬ 
land,’ first published in newspapers at Man¬ 
chester and Leeds (March to May 1807), and 
afterwards eollecled into ''rimo and Tide’ 
(1807), Ruskin embodied his thoughts on the 
question of the day. The letters are discur¬ 
sive ond fanciful, hut their main drift was 
to show that true ‘reform’ must he indi¬ 
vidual rather than by class, and moral rather 
than political. In’this same year (1867) 
the honorary degree of LL.D. was oonforred 
upon Ruskin at Cambridge, and ho deliverod 
the Pede lecture (not yot published). Ilis 
subject was ''riie Relation of National 
Ethics to National Art.' In 1870 the uni¬ 
versity of Oxford primosed to confer the 
honorary degree of R.O.L., but the proposal 
was postponed owing to his illness. The 
degree was conferred in Ms absence in 1893, 
In 1871 he had been elected lord rector of 
St. Andrews University, but, ns n professor 
in an English university, he was found to 
be ineligible, 


In connection with Ruskiii’a raTir" 
preacher, some facts may bo stated about hk 
practice. Of the riches described bv bin, 
those books, ‘ The Treasures of truj& 
be was himself a Tieraistaiii-. ___ 


himself a persistent accumuratoi 
and distributor. During his father's lifc 
time the son was allowed to act as kU 
almoner—in generous and judicious heln to 
artists, and in all sorts of gentle and secret 
chanty. On his father's death Ruskin in 
herited a fortune of 167,000/,, in addition 
to a considerable property in houses and 
land. The whole of this u as dispersed dur¬ 
ing his lifetime, and he lived during his last 
years on the proceeds of his hooks. In 
1886, by deed of gift, be made ovm Lis 
house and its contents to Mr. and Mrs 
Arthur Severn, to whom also by will be 
left the residue of his property, ‘prayinir 
them never to sell the estate of Brantwood 
nor to let any portion of it upon building 
lease, and to accord during thirty conseen- 
tive days in each year such permission to 
strangers to see the house and pictures as 
I have done in my lifetime.’ (As literary 
executors Ruskin appointed Mr. 0. E. Nor¬ 
ton and Mr. A. Wedderburn, Q.O.) De¬ 
tails of much of Ruskin’s expenditure are to 
be found in curious pieces of self-revelation 
embodied in the appendices to ‘Fors Cla- 
vigera.’ His pensioners were numbered by 
hundreds! his charities, if sometimesindi^ 
criminate, were as delicate as they were 
generous. He cducatod promising artists, 
and gave commissions for semi-public enter¬ 
prises. He presented valuable collections 
of Turners to 0.\ford and Cambridge. To 
the Natural History Museum ho presented 
several mincralogical specimens, including 
the large ‘ Colenso diamond’ (‘ in honour of 
his friend the loyal and patiently adaman¬ 
tine first bishop of Natal’) and the ‘Ed- 
wardos Ruby’ (‘ in honour of the invincible 
soldiership and loving equity of Sir Herbert 
Edwardesn rule by the shores of Indus’). 
To many schools and colleges he presented 
cabinets of minerals or drawings. In some 
forms of phQanthropy he was a pioneer. He 
cstaldished amodel tea shop, lie organised, 
for the relief of the unemployed, gangs of 
etroot cleaners. He was the first to give 
Miss Ootavia Hill the means of managing 
house property on the principle of helping 
the tenants to help themselves. He shored 
as well as gove. He thought 110 trouble too 

e lo encourage a pupil or befriend the 

. 

With the last decade of Ruskin’s active 
life (1870 80) his career entered on anew 
phoee. The writer on economics now es¬ 
sayed to become practical reformer. In part 
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lie attempt was the payment of ‘ ransom,’ 
TU qtiiet and comfort of the house and 
at Denmark Ilill became Intole- 
' able to him from the thought of the misery 
5 bondon. In 1871 his mother died, and 
tie house was given up. Miss Agnew 
untried Mr. Arthur Severn, and they lived 
I ju tjiB old Ruskin home on Herne Hill. 
i, Eoskin bought from William James Linton 
i r« V. Suppl.] a house on Ooniston lake, 

■ oretlooking the Old Man, called Brant- 
^d. This was his home for the remain¬ 
der of his life. For soma years, however, 
le paid frequent visits to London, where 
' le still mixed in congenial society. _He 
was also a member of the Metaphysical 

> Soelety. The enlargement of the house and 
I grounds at Brantwood become one of his 

^cipal pleasures, but he could not enter 
J uto ms peace without making some eflbrt to 
^ cure what seemed to him the anarchy out- 
jjde. He established first an organ for his 
propaganda. This was ‘Fors Clavigera,’a 
monthly letter ‘ to the workmen and labourers 
of Great Britain,’ It is one of the curio- 
cities of literature. Its discursiveuess, its 
garrulity, its petulance are amazing. On 
Matog it one is not inclined to dispute 
I irhat Buskin somewhere says of himsolf, 
tiiat he was ' an impetuous and weakly eom- 
) Bunioative person.’ Some of the ecoen- 
I tncity of liis monthly miscellany was due 
to the gradual approach of a morbid irritor 
Ulitv of the brain. But ‘Fors’ is full of 
passionate iutensity; it abounds in forcible 
writing, ond the ingenuity with which in- 
' uumerable tlircads are knit together to en¬ 
force the author’s economio principles js 
temarkahle. For his uew ormu Ruskin 
providad himself with a uew publisher. He 
cat up his old pupil, Mr. George Allen, in 
tie trade, oud established a system of net 
prices. At first no discount was allowed 

> to the hooksellors; they were expected to 
add their own percentage to the pnblislied 
price. After a few years this heroic policy 
■ms abolished. Tho salo of Ruskin's books 
rapidly grew, and for many years before his 
death yielded him on tho average 4,0002. a 
year. In America the sale of his hooks in 
cheap pirated editions had for many years 
leen very extensive, Ruskin’s monthly 
organ was used to preach a crusade and to 
found a society. ‘ IwiE stand it no loMsr,’ 
he cried in the opening number of ‘Fors’ 
(January 1871), and threw himself with 
characteristic enthusiasm and self-sacriflco 
into on attempt to found a Utopia in Eng¬ 
land. There was to be a guild of com¬ 
panions enrolled under the banner of St. 
George to miiko ‘ a meride England,’ Tithes 


wers to be given, and Raskin himself paid 
7,0002.—a tithe of his then remaining pos¬ 
sesions —into a trust for the purposes of the 
g^d. Sir Thomas Dyke Aclaud and Francis 
Oowper-Temple (afterwards Lord Mount- 
Temple) were the original trustees. In Moy 
1871 the scheme urns made public. In 
‘Fors’ for that month Buskin called on any 
landlords to come and help him ‘ who would 
like better to be served by men than by iron 
devils,’ and any tenants and any woikmen 
‘ who could vow to work and live faithfully 
for the sake of the joy of their homes.’ 
‘ That food can only he got out of the ground 
and happiness out of honesty’ were the first 
two principles which the guild of St. George 
was to demonstrate; the third was that 
‘ tho highest wisdom and the highest tmasure 
need not be costly or exclusive’ (Prince 
Leopold’s speech on Buskin), Tlie esta¬ 
blishment of these principles led to three 
oorrespondiug experiments, of (1) on agri¬ 
cultural, (2) an induatrial, and (3) on ar¬ 
tistic character respectively. The agri¬ 
cultural experiments were not a brilliant 
success. Buskin drew many charming pic¬ 
tures of his ideal settlements, but the realities 
did not correspond to them. Sometimes 
the laud, sometimes the settlers, and some¬ 
times both proved intractable. Buskin 
reaped from St. George’s Forms a plentiful 
crop of dUappoiiitmenlB and grumbles. An 
exception may be made in favour of St, 
George’s land at Barmouth, of which an 
attractive account by Blanche Atkiusonhas 
been published (1000). 

Among iuduatrial experiments which di¬ 
rectly or indirectly owe their origin to Ruskin 
^7ere the revival of the hand-made linen 
industry in Longdole, which under Mr. 
Albert Fleming—‘ master of the rural in¬ 
dustries of Loughrigg’—gives employmsut 
to many of the peasants. Of a Bke nature 
was a cloth industry at Laxey, in the Isle 
of Man, estahlished for Ruskin by Mr. Eg¬ 
bert Rydings; there ore also one or two 
co-operative undertakings of a Bucce.ssful 
character which owe their inception to Eus- 
km’e teaching (see Cook's ‘Studies in 
Buskiu’ and 'Buskin and ModemBosiness’ 
in the Sjiectator, 17 Feb. 1900). 

The artistic hrauoh of ‘ St, George’s’ work 
took shape in a museum at Shefliold. Ori- 
einolly cstabliahed in 1876 in a cottage at 
Walkley with Henry Swon, a former pupil 
of Buskin at the Working Men’s College, as 
curator, the management of the museum 
was in 1890 token over by tho Sheffield 
corporation, and removed to an old hall in 
Mcorshrook Fork. Buskin had for some 
years employed artists to sketch mediffivol 
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liuildlDgs in France and Italy, and copy 
pictures. An esliibition of these drawings 
was held at the Fine Art Society in May 
1886, Most of them arc now at Sheffield. 
Eushin also sent to the museum, largely at 
hb own cost, a collection of minerals and 
precious stones, architectural casts, draw¬ 
ings by himself end others, and a few manu¬ 
scripts. The collection, admirably cata¬ 
logued and arranged by its second curator, 
Mr. William White, attracts many visitors; 
it contains a scries of examples illustrating 
EusMn’s point of view in many arts, and 
his ideas of the true function of local 
museums. St. George’s schools were to be 
another institution in what Buskin some¬ 
times called his ' island of Barataria.’ For 
he was not always quite so serious as his 
disciples supposed. It is not reported that 
he received with unmixed gratitude the 
homage of a disciple who spent most of hb 
time in traversing the country with his own 
letters for delivery by foot, in order to db- 
countenance the accursed railway system. 
Buskin did not establish the schoob which 
he sketched out very attractively in ‘Fors.’ 
But he wrote a prosody for use in them, and 
edited a ‘ Shepherd’s Library.’ Of more im- 
modiote applicability were the May Queen 
and Bose Queen festivals, which he esta¬ 
blished in some existing schools vnth cha¬ 
racteristic generosity and ingenuity in grace¬ 
ful ordinance. He took much trouble in 
corre^onding with the queens of his crown¬ 
ing {Saint Qeorge, October 1900). Busltin 
was also the inspirer and the first president 
of' The Art for Schoob Association,’ a body 
which has done extensive work in circu¬ 
lating high-class pictures among the ele¬ 
mentary schoob. 

Buskin’s practical contributions towards 
establishing Utopia wore suggestive in many | 
directions rather than conclusive in any. 
In judging them, it should be remembered 
that the years in which he entered upon 
the r61e of social reformer were also those 
in which he was working himself almost to 
death at Oxford. In 1870 a professorship of 
fine arts (endowed by Felix Slode [q. v.] ) was 
for the first time established,at Oxford, and 
Buskin accepted a coll to create the part of 
art professor. The work which he put into 
it was enormous. In the first place he 
delivered a long series of lectures; eleven 
courses (1870-7), two courses (1883-4), 
Eight of hb later works (enumerated in the 
bimiography below), several of them in¬ 
cluding illustrations specially prepared, were 
written as Oxford lectures. On these he 
took greater pains, he said, than on any of 
hb other books, and in them he revised and 


ordinary gift for observation. He usrd to 
eay that ho might, if he had chosen, have 
become the first geologist in Europe. Hb 
interest in geology and miueralogy was 
constant, and he anticip.ated in 1883 some 
of the modifications since made in the 
glacier theories of the day. For an instance 
of Buskin’s acute observation, mingled with 

fancy and poetry, the reader may refer to 
hie description of the ewollow in ‘Love’s 
Moinie.’ 

Buskin conceived it to be a further part of 
hb professorial duty ‘to give what assis¬ 
tance I may to travellers in Italy.’ The 
result was a aeries of guide-books to Venice 
Florence, and Amiens (see bibliography he^ 
low, 36, 39, 40, and 46). For the purpose 
of these books, as also of fresk illustrations 
for his lectures. Buskin mode several con¬ 
tinental journoys, devoting special study to 
the works 01 Botticelli and Carpaccio. 
Buskin also founded a drawing school at 
Oxford, to which he presented many voluable 
works of art. He endowed a drawing mas¬ 
ter, giving 6,0007. to the university for this 
purpose, and devoted long days to arranging 
aeries of examples (including many sketches 
of hie own made for this purpose) and eata- 
loguing them. Buskin taught in the school, 
but very few undergraduates attended. 
His lectures, on the otherhand, were crowded. 
For his first lecture (8 Feb. 1870), an¬ 
nounced for the museum, the crowd was so 
groat that an adjournment had to he made 
to the Sheldonion theatre. ‘ I have heard 
him lecture several times,’ says Mr. Mal- 
lock, ‘ and that singular voice of his, whicA 
would often hold all the theatre breathless, 
haunts mo still sometimes. There was 
something strange and aerial in its exquisite 
modulations that seemed as if it came from 
a disconsolate spirit hovering over the 
watora of Babylon and remembering Sion.’ 
(For impressions of Buskin’s Oxford lectiues 
see Ooox:’s Studies in, Ruslan and Century 
Mag. February 1898.) 

Buskin also devoted much time to culti¬ 
vating the friendship of individual members 
of the university. In April 1871 he was 
admitted an honorary fellow of Corpus. Hb 
rooms—on the first floor right of No. 2 stair- 


th; who e“bod7of his xrchSrii: 

inaugural course is the final and mnJ 
compact of all his statements on the funZ 
mental canons of art. He was at theTa™ 
time engaged in preparing handbooks (nevm 
complete^ on geology DeucaUon’) and 
botany (‘Proserpina’) Huskin was not b 
sympathy or touch witk the eoientifiemovfr 
ment of his time. But he had an avf™ 


^ in the follows' buildings—in which he 
jjced many of his choicest pictures, draw- 
Lm minerols, and manuscripts, were * an 
Stic Mecca,' and ' an intelleotual centre 
of the highest hind ’ (see ‘ Hushin at Corpus’ 
in the Felioan Eecord, June and December 
ig 94 ). Among Kushin’s disciples at Oxford 
vas Mr. Mallock, who has given a good pio« 
tine of him under the figure of Mr. Herbert 
^the only character sketch in ‘The New 
Ttepablic' which is not a caricature. Prince 
Xcopold was a constant attendant at Hus¬ 
nu’s lectures, and Buskin stayed with him 
,t Windsor Castle in Januaiy 1878. The 
prince was one of the trustees lor the Buskin 
drawing school, and in his first public address 
(on ‘University Extension,' at the Mansion 
House, 10 Feb. 1879) paid a high tribute to 
‘the privilege of Professor Buskin's teaching 
and mendship.’ One of the methods which 
Huskin adopted for gathering a circle of 
aidant young men around him was the sub¬ 
ject of much sarcastic comment. This was 
the rood-digging experiment at Hiuksey, 
A. cynical don was fond of doscrihing tHe 
Btrange adventures which befell him and 
hia horse when they unwittingly attempted 
to ride along the Buskin road. No one was 
more elive to the humorous aide of the affair 
than Buskin himself. The road, he used 
laughingly to admit, was about the worst 
in the three kingdoms, end for any level 
places in it he gave the credit to his gar¬ 
dener, whom he incontinently summoned 
from Brantwood. But this experuuonlal 
application of ‘the gospel of labour' at¬ 
tracted a good deal of attention. In later 
years Buskin used to talk of Tolstoi as Ms 
successor, and Tolstoi on his side spoke of 
Buskin os one of the greatest men of the 
age (Comhill, June 1802). Among the road- 
diggers was Arnold Toynhoe [q. v.], and 
upon Mm ‘ iutorcourse with Buskin had a 
snmulating olTect more durable than the 
actual improvement of the road near Hink- 
sey' (P. 0. MoNiAOun, Arnold Toyndee). 
‘I tell you,’ said Buskin at the close of 
one of Ms Oxford lectures, ‘that neither 
sound art, policy, nor religion, con axist in 
England until, neglecting, if it must be, 
your own ploasure gardens and pleasure 
chambers, you resolve that the streets which 
are the habitation of the poor, and the fields 
whioh are the playgrounds of their children, 
shall be restored to the rulo of the spirits, 
whosoever they ore, in earth and heaven, 
that ordain and reward, with constant and 
conscious felicity, all that is decent and 
orderly, beautiful and pure.’ It was the 
ennviolion of this truth that led shortly 
ntLarwarda to Toynbee’s work in tbe East- 


end, and to the various university ‘ settle¬ 
ments ’ whioh grew out of it. Buskin’s in¬ 
fluence has been considerably spread by 
Buskin societies, unions, and guilds iu 
various parts of the country. In Oxford a 
hall for working men is called by Ms name, 
and in Tennessee a Utopian settlement. 

Under the double strain of his work at 
Oxford and of that of St. Geode’s guild 
BusMn’a health broke down. During all 
this period he was also largely engaged in 
writing letters to the press on polemical 
subjects and in a polemical temper. He was 
like the living conscience of the modem 
world, and fmt acutely the wrongs and 
wrongdoings of others. In no age could 
his sensitive heart have escaped these sor¬ 
rows. ‘Le pauvre enfant, il ns salt pas 
vivre' was the verdict of his Swiss guide 
upon him. In an earlier age he might nave 
become a saint. In his own age he snent 


He was well aware that the dispersal of his 
energies in so manj directions militated 
against full success m any, Yet he craved 
in moments of weariness for immediate and 
tangible results. He was disappointed that 
more of Ms friends did not come forward 
and enrol themselves under St, George’s 
banner, ' It is not my work that drives me 
mad,' he once said, ‘ but the sense that no¬ 
thing comes of it.’ The strain upon Ms 
nervous system was increesed by a private 
sorrow. He was dewly attacbed to a young 
Irish lady, Miss Bose La Touche (the 
‘Rosie’ of ‘Praeterita,’ vol. iii.) She had 
been introduced to him os a young girl in 
1858; he had taught her drawing and hoped 
in after years to males her his wife. In 1872 
she decided that it was impossible. Be- 
ligioua differences were among the obstacles. 
She was a strict evangelical. A little work 
of prose and verse published by her in 1870 
is expressive of a deeply religious but some¬ 
what morbid temperament. She feU into 
ill-heath and died in 1875, In Buskin’s 
writing threephases in religious feeling may 
be distinguished. He was brought up in 
the strictest sect of evangelicalism. In 
middle life he outgrew this early faith, and 
though he never lost Ms conviction of a per¬ 
sonal God his views were widely tolerant. 
In the writings of his middle period he 
seldom made any appeal to Ohristian sanc¬ 
tions, The virtue which lie taught was that 
of the Greeks, ‘ whose notion of heroism was 
giving one’s life for a kiss snd not getting it.’ 
S^om 1876 onwards he resumed in his writ¬ 
ings, under the stress of heightened feelii^, 
I a more definitely OM-istiou standpoint, Of 
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bim, aa of other eminent men, it was ru¬ 
moured that ho was ineliued to Homan 
Catholicism. He enjoyed lunching, it was 
true, with ‘ my darling cardinal ’ (Manning), 
but he found the ‘puff pastry lilts papu 
pretensions—you had but to breathe on it 
and it was nowhere.’ The death of 'liosie’ 
was the greatest grief of EusMn’s life. Ha 
suffered much from sleeplessness and had 
unnaturally vivid dreams. He came in 
contact with spiritualism, and mediums 
showed him the spirit of his dead lady. 
Her memory minelod in his mind with 
the vividly realised prcsonce of St. Ursula, 
whose picture by Carpaccio was the subject 
of many references m his later _ lectures. 
In 1878 ho had arranged an exhibition of 
his Turners at the Fine Art Society, and 
had nearly finished a catalogue for it, when 
he was seized with a dangerous attack of 
brain fever. In a few weeks he recovered, 
and was able to add some further notes to 
the catalogue. A body of subscribers pre¬ 
sented him at this time with Turner’s draw¬ 
ing of ' Spliigen.’ Huskin’s favourite 
Tmuers hung in his small and simple bed¬ 
room at Brantwood. (A picture by Mr. 
Arthur Severn of tliis room in whioli he died 
was e-xliibiled in 1900.) In the same year 
(1878) the Grosvenor Gallery was opened, 
and Euskin took occasion in ‘Fors ’ to write 
an enthusiastic account of Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones [q. v. Suppl.], whose genius 
Euskin had been among tlie first to recog¬ 
nise, and to whom in earlier years he had 
given commissions in Italy. Euskin at the 
same time made a contemptuous reference 
to one of Mr. Whistler’s ‘ Nocturnes.’ Mr. 
Whistler brought an action for libel, which 
was tried before Baron Huddleston on 25 
and 26 Nov. The jury awarded tho plain¬ 
tiff one farthing damages. Euskin’s costs 
wore paid by a public subscription. Mr. 
Whistler took his revenge in a characteris¬ 
tic pamphlet (republished in 'The Gentle 
Art of making Enemies ’). In 1879 Euskin 
resigned his professorship, but was able to 
do occasional work on his many unfinished 
books. In 1880 and 1881 his illness ro- 
cimred. An interval of restored health fol¬ 
lowed, and in 1883 he felt well enough to 
accept a second call to the Oxford profes¬ 
sorship. His first series of lectures on ‘ The 
Art of England ’ (the leading schools and 
artists of the day) showed no failure of 
power there were in them a greater geniality 
of criticism and a more hopeful outlooK 
which seemed to augur well for the futime. 
But the promise wos delusive. The excite¬ 
ment of his public lectures, attended by 
ever-increasing and enthusiastic audiences, 


was too much for him. The nervou^lj;^ 
was more than he could withstand V 
second series of lectures, on ‘The PV,.’ 
of England,’ never very coherent, wasSm 
off on the advice of Aeland, JowL 
others of his friends. He had beeiflnunh 
vexed by tho refusal of the imiveraitv nn 
the ground of lack of funds, to giva hm 
the means for extending the Euskin drawing 
school. This was followed by a vote for a 
new laboratory in which vivisection was to 
be permitted. In December 1884, Euskin r^ 
signed his professorship. He had previouslv 
revoked a bequest of his remaining Tumera 
and other treasures to the university. 

Euskin now retired into seoluaon at 
Brantwood. His cousin, Mrs. Severn with 
hor husband and family. Eyed with him 
To her he was deeply attached; she tended 
him in his illness and saved him from all 
preventable irritations. His brain attacks 
were intermittent, and at intervale during 
the next flvo years he did a good deal (5 
miscellaneous literary work. He introduced 
to the public tho sketches of Tuscan life in 
Mn and pencil by hie American fi;ieud,llisa 
Francesca Alexander. He wrote occasional 
articles in the magazines; prefaced various 
books by his friends; wrote a life of Sit Her¬ 
bert Ed wordes (‘A Knight’s Faith ’); and con¬ 
tinued hie letters on questions of the day to 
the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette ’ and otherpapeis. He 
also interested himself in educational expe¬ 
riments in the Coniston school. But the 
most iinpoitant work of his last period was 
Uie fragment of autobiography, undertaken 
at the suggestion of his friend. Prof. 0. E. 
Norton, and published ot intervals during 
1886-9 under the Title of ‘Prreterita; out- 
UnoB of Scones and Thoughts perhaps worthy 
of Memory in my post Life.' This Wk 
contains occasional passages of description 
as fine as anything in ‘ Slodern Painters,’ 
and is maiked throughout by limpid ease in 
the narrative, by the keonnoss of its recol¬ 
lections, and by brilliant cbaracter-sketcbes 
of friends and acquaintances. 

‘PwBterila’ was, however, not completed. 
Euskin had planned out its conclusion, and 
chosen titles—in which respect he always 
showed a curious felicity—for the remaining 
chapters, as also for many chajiters in a 
supplementary hook of illustrative letters, 
&c., called ‘Dilecta.’ But the excitement 
of writing was too much for him. J It is 
all uonsenso,’ he wrote to one of his friends, 
‘ what you hear of overwork as the cause of 
my illness. These two times of delirium 
were both periods of extreme mental eneiw 
in perilous directions.’ On one occasion he 
was talking with intense eagerness to Car- 
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Wls. ' 5 fou must tflltG care,’said the old man i 20 Jan., at 2 he passed peacefully 
lyoa will be mnlcinff yourself ill once more.’ away. The dean end chapter of Westmin- 
Roskin quite simply stopped short like_ a ster offered a grays in the Abbey, but this 
cliild. ‘ iO'i riglit) master,’ ha said, was declined on the ground that he had ex- 
mjd went on to tallc of something else. At pressed a wish to he buried wherever he 
rittter period, however, he sank into deep might happen to die. He was laid in the 
Jipressions, and longed even for the visions churchyard of Ooniaton on 26 Jan. In 
toieturn. ‘They were mostly visions of Poets’Corner was placed a medallion of him 
lell it is true,’ he said, ‘ but sometimes (by Onslow Ford, R.A.l, immediately above 
iisions of heaven.’ In the spring of 1887 the bust of Sir Welter Seott. 
le was again seised with brain trouble. He Ruskin was about 6 feet 10 inches in 
i(jnt in wie autumn^ of that year to Sand- height, and as a young man he gave the 
fflte, whwe he remained, with short visits appearance of being taller owing to his 
(0 London, until the fdlowing summer— slight build. In later years his shoulders 
timetimes able to writs, at others in a state were bent, and his whole frame seemed 
terdeting on insanity. In 1688 he made shrunk. His smile was always radiant. He 
IhUstforeign journey—to France, Switzer- had piercing blue eyes under full brows. 
Ijnd, and Italy. On 18 Sept., by way of a In middle life he grew side-wliiskers; from 
dwtt epilogue for a reissue of ‘ Modern the year 1879 a beard which, in his old age, 
Pjmters,’ho wrote ‘beiiuath the oloudless was sHowed to grow to its full length,giving 
Mce of the snows of Ohamouni whet him a very venerable appeai’anco. Ihs haS 
fflost be tho last words of the book which was brown, which never to the last turned 
ttek beauty insijired and their strength completely grey. A light-Wwn spun 
raided.’ His foreign tour brought him no twwd, a double-breasted waistcoat, an ill- 
iraewal of strength. In the following sum- fitting blue frock-coat with velvet collar, 
oei he spent some time at Seascale, and unstarched wristbands, and amplitude ot 
: thwebe wrote a chapter of‘Preeterita.’ It blue necktie worn ae a stock,reflected aome- 
: ii dated 10 J une 1880, and marks the close thmg of the quaintness of hia mind and 
! of his literary career. From that lime for- talk. If it were not for the peculiarly ddi- 
! ward infirmltios of mind and body grew cate hands and tapering fingers, denoting 
I iteadily upon him. Pliysically ho enjoyed the artistic gifts,‘the Professor’(as he was 
I Mrly good hoalUt for some years; hut his habitually called^ might have been taken 
' train was in decay, leading sometimes to for an old-fashioned coimtry gentleman, 

1 disordered violence, more often to listless Ruskin was on indefatigable worker. He 
calm. ‘ Poor finger 1 ’ ho said to one of hia always rose with the sun, and much of his 
j old friends,‘it will never hold pen again, literary work was done before hie friends or 
< WeU, it has got mo into much trouble; thereat of his household were awake. He 
perbaps it is betler so.’ At times he re- had the genius for friendship, and his pri- 
coveredaome of his old brightness, and talked vote correspondence, no less thou his public, 
of things and places and persons that he was large. To iimumeteble friends he wrote 
I loved; sometimes also playing chess, a game in the charming vein which is to he seen in 
rf which he was very loud. ‘That’s my ‘Hortus luolusue' and other coUections, 
dear hrothor Nod,’ ho said one night, as he and always in the some ejcquisitely neat and 
passed a portrait of his friond, Burne-Jones, beautiful handwriting. To strangers who 
oa the stairs. Tho artist died the next sought his help he would often write the 
day, aud Ruskin was griuvously affected, most painstaking lettera of oomisel and ea- 
I As’ outdoor air and exoremo beoamo distaste- couragement. He. was at his hast when 
ful, his hold on the world, alike of current showing to a eympathetio friend his collec- 
airairs,or thought, and of imagination, grew tione of piotuiee aud drawings, hie precious 
neaker Olid weaker. Ho would eit still for stones and minerals, hie mauusoripts and 
lours, sometimes looking from his window missale at Denmark Hill or Brantwood, for 
upon his favourite view of lake ond fell j ot he look tho keenest delight in sharing his 
other timae, with head bent listlessly, seeing treasures and hia pleasiues with othera 
and hearing his friends, hut hardly joining He was sometunes momentarily hot-tem- 
at all in any general conversation. On his pored, and was not averse from the use ot 
feiglitiBlli birthday ho was pi'eseutod with strong language. But of the arrogance and 
immiuated addreasos from the university iutoleranoe often displayed iu his writings 
of Oxford, aud from a body of admirers, when he assumed the yropbet’s mantle, there 
induding most of tho leading men in art was in his private intercourse no trace, 
end literature. On 18 Jan. 1900 he was His written denunciations of classes of his 
used by influenza, the heart failed, and on fellow-countrymen ond of particular persons 
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were not intended to be taken too literally, 4. At the age of thirty-eight liaa(rin~irTu 
No one was more courteous to radicals, by George Richmond, R.A. Vreprodu 
lawyers, political economists, scientific per- frontispiece to the‘SeleotioM’or 1862°'* ^ 
sons, and others whom he professed to abhor, at Brentwood; not flattery, said the a rT 
In general company Ruskin's conversation ‘only the truth lovingly told’). 6. Acre ' 
was apt to become monologue. On these drawing by Rossetti (formerly in the n*"* 
occasions the beauty of phrase and flow of session of Mr. Pocock of Brighton). 6 4 
magical words were wonderful to listen to. etching by M. Georges Pilotelle 1876 fiim 
D. G. Rossetti said that some of those mono- duced for Nosfida of the Strand). 7 Abmt 
logues made all Ruskin’s written words by Boehm, 1880 (in the Ruskin Drawin 

feeble and uninspired by comparison. On School,Oi.fordV 8. Life-sizeportraitinwate/ 

more familiar occasions he was whimsical, colour by Mr. ITerkomer, R. A., exhibited at 
paradoxical, dictatorial, incalculable. There the Grosvenor 1881, 9. Executed in 1884. 
was always a flash of irony playing about and exhibited at the New Gallery in 188^ 
his talk, which puzzled, teased, or delighted bust by Mr. Conrad Dressier; the first nor- 
Ilia listeners according to their tempera- trait of Ruskin with a beard: ‘it makes me 
ment. Ilis charm of manner was irresis- look far crazier,’said the sitter,‘than e\er 
tible. ‘No one,’says Mrs. Carlyle,‘managed I've been.’ 10. Painted in 1898-9, with lone 
Carlyle so well as Raskin. It was quite board, oil-picture by Arthur Severn (now^ 
beautiful to see him. Carlyle would say Brautwood). 11. A fine photograph by Jlr. 
outrageous things, running counter to all F. Hollyer, half-length, seated with long 
Ruskin cared for. Ruskin would treat Oai^ flowing beard, 1896. (See arts, on portraits 
lyle like a naughty child, lay his arms of Ruskin in ‘ Mag. of Art,’ 1891.) 
around him, and say, “ Now this is too The complete bibliography by Thomas J. 
bad!”’ Of young girls Ruskin was the Wise and .lames P, Smart, issued in ISQsj 
indulgent and devoted slave. But to all and giving letters, lectures, etc., included 
his friends, young and old, boy or maid, 1,162 entries. 114 volumes (large or small) 
humble or distinguished, his manner had bear Ruskin’s name as author, and to twenty- 
something of the same caressing charm, nine other volumes he contributed prefaces or 
‘For the sake of others,’ says Professor other matter. A complete collective edition 
Norton, ‘ who have not Itnown him as I of his works, prepared by E. T. Cook and 
have, I would dooloi-e my conviction that A. Wodderbuvn, in 38 volumes, appeared 
no other master of literature in our time 1903-9. Of on octavo series of ‘Works' 
has more earnestly and steadily endeavoured commenced in 1871, only eleven volumes 
to set forth, for the help of those whom he were published, in boards and in what is 
addressed whatsoever things are true, called in the trade'Ruskin calf,’a purple 
honest, just, pure, and lovely j or in his own chosen by himself. Since 1883 many bodb 
life has more faithfully tried to practise the wore issued in a imiform ‘ small edition,’ 
virtues which spring from the contemplation crown 8vo. Since 1907, when copyright 
of these things.’ ‘To my dear and othcreal expired in all Riiskin’s books published be- 
Ruskin,’ was Oarlyle’s inscription in tbo fore 1866, non-copyright reprints have been 
last book he gave to his disciplo. ‘ 1 should numerous at cheap prices. The following 
wish,’ wrote .iowut t, after visiting Ruskin is a chronological list of the principal works 
at Brautwood, ‘ never to lose the impression and copyright editions ; 1, ‘ The Poetry of 
of the Iciiid welcome which I received from Aroliitecturo,’ in Loudon’s ‘ Architectural 
him, Ho is the gentlest and most innocent Magazine,’1837-8; first published separately, 
of mankind,’ . 1893, medium 4to (illustrated), 3. ‘ Modem 

Among many portraits of Buskin are: Painters,’ 1843, vol. i.; 1846, vol. ii.; 1866, 
1. As a child, aged three and a half, oil- vol. iii. (illuatrated); 1866, vol. iv. (illus- 
pioturo by Jamos Northcote, R,A. (at Brant- trated) j 1800, vol. v. (illustrated). Vol. i. of 
wood). In this, as Ruskin relates in the first and second editions was large crown 
‘ Prtoterita,’ there is a background, at the 8vo; the third edition and all the other 
child’s special request, of ‘ blue bills.’ 2. At volumes were imperial 8vo. The first edition 
the age of twenty-three, water-colour by oftliie book commands high prices on account 
George Ricbmoiid, R.A., exhibited at tbo of the plates. ‘AutoOTaph edition,’ 1873, 
acadomy, 1842 (at Brantwood). 3, At the 5 vols. imperial 8vo (unpressions from the 
age of thirty-four, oil-pioture by Millais, fuU- original plates); ‘ complete edition,’ with 
length, standing harmicaded on the rocks new inde.x and collation of diflerent editions, 
beside Glenflnlas (in the collection of tlio 1888, 6 vols. imperial 8vo (three additional 
late Sir Henry Acland; now, ns on beiiioom, plates, some of the others re-engraved); 
In the possession of Rear-admiral Acland). small complete edition (reduced plates), 
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» l«9rerols.erownSTO.j're-arrangededition’ 
jftdl ii. 1883, crown 8vo (now in Stdiedit^ 
' fftondesAgrestos’ (readings in 1876, 
jj gvo (now in Sltli thousand). 3, ‘The 
Lamps of Architecture’ (illustrated), 
M9 impenal 8vo (plates drawn and etch^ 
Iff the autW); second edition (plates re- 
! etched hy E. P. Cufl), 1866; third edition 
(»ith new preface and selected aphorisms 
» L in larger type), 1880 j small edition, 1800 

1 (DOW in 31st thousand). 4. ‘ Poems,’1860, 
S 8 to (mostly collected from periodicals), 
irivetely printed. Very scarce ; a copy has 
* letched 601. Published (with additions), 
11,91 2 vols. 4to, illustrated; small edition 
(reduced plates), 1891. 6. 'The King of 
1 tie Golden River ’ (illustratod_ by R. Doyle), 
1861 small square 8vo (now in 22nd thou¬ 
sand). A fine copy of the first edition has 
letclied lOf. 8. ‘ Pre-Ranhaelitiam,’ 1851. 

I y, 'The Stones of Venice '^(illustrated), im- 
‘ perial 8vo, vol. i. 1861, vol. ii. 1863, vol. iii. 
1858 j 'Autograph edition ’ of the three vols. 
1874, imperial 8vo; ‘complete edition’(with 
afiw index), 1886, 8 vole, imperial 8vo; 
areall edition (complete), 1898; ‘Traveller’s 
edition’ (selected chapters with new matter, 

, iiaillustrated), 1879,2 vols. crown 8vo (now ! 
i in its eighth edition). ‘ On the Nature of 
I Gothic Architecture,’ 1864 (Kelmsoott Press 
edition, 189^. 8. ‘ Examples of the Arohi- 
1 tectnrs of '^nioe ’ (plates, with descriptive 
letterpress), 1861, atlas folio. 9. ‘Notes on 
the Construction of Sheepfolde,’ 1861, 8vo 
(4th copyright edition). 10. ‘Giotto and his ^ 
Works in Padua’ (notes to accompany a 
scries of woodcuts executed for the Arundel 
I &ciety), 1864, royal 8vo; small edition, 
with photographic illustrations of the fiea- 
coos, 1900. 11. ' Lectures on Architecture 
sad Painting ’ (illustrated),1868, crown 8vo; 
small copyriglit edition, 1691 (exceeding 
6,000 copies). 12, ‘ Notes on some of the 
principd Pictures exhibited in the Rooms 
of theRoyol Academy,’ &c., 8vo, No. i. 1866, 
ii. 1866, iii. 1867, iv. 1868, v. 1869, vi. 1876. 
18. ' The Harbours of England ’ (illustrated 
with engravings from drawings % Turner), 
1860, fmio; small edition, with phoLogra- 
Tures&om the plates, 1894. 14. 'Notes on 
the Turner Gallery at Marlborough House ’ 
(oil-paintings now at the National Gallery), 
1866, 8vo. ‘Oatalogne of Sketches and 
Biawmgs by Turner ’ (now at the National 
Gallery), 1867, 8vo. ‘Oatalogne of the 
Tamer Sketches in the National Gallery,’ 
1867, pt. i. 8vo (no more issued), ‘ Cata¬ 
logue of the Drawings and Sketches of Tur¬ 
ner at present exhibited in the National 
Gallery,U881,8vo | illustrated edition, crown 
8vo, 1899. 16, ‘The Political Economy of 


Art,’ 1867,16mo; reissued with additional 
papers under the title ‘ A Joy for Ever (and 
Its Pries in the Market),’ 1880 (vol. xi. of 
‘■Works’); small edition, 1887 (now in its 
18th thousand), 16. 'The Elements of 
Drawing’ (illustrated), 1867, crown 8vo; 
new edition (uniform with the ‘ small edi¬ 
tion ’), 1892 (sale exceeding 14,000 copies). 
17. ‘Inaugural Address at the Cambridge 
School of Art,’ 1868,8vo. 18. ‘ The Oxford 
Museum,’ by H. W. Acland and John Ruskin 
(lUustrated), 1869, post 8vo; new edition, 
with preface hy Acland and message from 
Ruskin, 1898, crown 8vo. 19. ‘The Two 
Paths’ (illustrated), 1869, crown 8vo; new 
edition (vol, x. of ‘Works'), 1878, 8vo; 
small edition, 1887 (sale exceeding 14,000 
copies); the edition of1859 contains twoplates 
afterwards cancelled. 20. ‘ The Elements of 
Perspective,’ 1869, crown 8vo (the only edi¬ 
tion). 21, ‘ Unto this Last,’ 1862, foolscap 
8vo; a cheaper copyright edition (exceeding 
36,000); ‘ Popular ’ edition (in paper covers) 
issued In 1900, and now in its 31th thon- 
eand; the totiJ copyright issue has ex¬ 
ceeded 70,000. There have also been several 
editions of a penny pamphlet of extracts en¬ 
titled ‘ The llighte of Labour accordiim to 
John Ruskin.’ 22, ‘Sesame and LiTies,’ 
1866, foolscap 8vo. This, the most popular 
of Ruskiu's works, has been issued in four 
different forms; (a) the original edition, two 
lectures with no preface ; (6) two lectures, 
with a long preface (about the Alps), 1866, 
three editions; (o) ‘Works’ series, vol. i. 
with a new preface (largely autobiographi¬ 
cal), 1871, and an additional lecture on ‘The 
Mystery of Life' (‘ the most perfect of his 
essays’—Sir Leslie Stephen, ivnfibnof Mea, 
April 1900), sixth edition, 1900; the same 
contents in cheaper form, 48th thousand, 
1800; (ti) original edition with a distinct 
preface, 1882; 60th thousand, 1900. Mora 
than 110,000 copyright copies of‘Sesame’ 
have been issued. 23. ‘The Ethics of the 
Dust,’ 1866, crown 8vo; second edition, with 
now preface, 1877 (exceeding 21,000 copies). 
24. ‘ The Crown ot Wild Ohve: three Lee- 
.ures on Work, Traffic, and War,’ 1866, 
foolscap 8vo (two other editions in this 
form), "With an additional lecture on ‘ The 
Future of England,' and an appendix on ‘ Prus- 
sio,’‘Works,° vol. VI.; of a small copyright 
edition of the same some 40,000 have been 
sold. 26. ‘Time and Tide by Weare and 
Tyne,’1867, foolscap 8vo (‘"workB,’vol. ii. 
1872); small edition, 1886 (now exceeding its 
14th thousand). 26. ‘ The Queen of the Air,’ 
1869, crown 8vo (‘Works,’ vol. ix. 1874) ; 
smoJl edition, 1887 (now exceeding its 16th 
thousand). 87. ‘ Lectures on Art delivered 
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before the Univei’flity of Oxford, 1870, 8yo 
(two other editions in this form); small edi¬ 
tion, with new preface, 1887 (sale exceeding 
18,000). Several catalogues of the collections 
in the Ituelcin Drawing School, referred to 
in the ‘ Lectures,’ were issued, 1870-3. 28. 
‘Fors Clavigera’ (illustrated), 1871-84, 8vo. 
Ninety-six ‘ Letters to the Workmen and 
Labourers of Great Britain,’ originally issued 
as separate publications, subsequently col¬ 
lected into 8 vols. (8vo) and 4 vols. (crown 
8ro). The drst and second thousands of 
Letter Ivii. are of interest to collect ora as 
containing ‘ an attack on Mr. Gladstone 
written under a complete misconception of 
his character.’ This was afterwards omitted 
and a blank apace loft ‘ in due memorial of 
rash judgment.’ Several reports and papers 
referring to St. Georee’s Guild were sepa¬ 
rately published. A ‘ Letter to Young 
Girls,’ reprinted with additions from ‘ Fora,’ 
woe published in 1876, and has exceedod its 
72nd thousand. 29. 'Munern Pulveria,’ 
1872, being vol. ii. of the ‘ Works; ’ small 
edition, 1880 (exceoding8,000copiea). ‘ Gold; 
a Dialogue connected with the subject of 
“Munera Fulvoria,” ’ written in 1808, in 
reply to an article by Professor Oairues, and 
intended for ' Fraser's Magazine.' was first 
printed (for private circulation) in 1891. 

80. ‘ Aratra Pbntolioi: Six Leotures on the 
Elements of Sculpture’ (illustrated), 1872, 
being vol. iii. of the ‘ Works.’ The seventh 
lecture of this course, ‘ The Eelation between 
Michael Angelo and Tintoret,’ was published 
separately and ran through three editions; 
small edition of the seven lectures, 1890. 

81. ‘ The Eagle’s Nest: Ten Lectures on the 
Belation of Natural Science to Art.,’ 1872 
(vol. iv. of the 'Works’); small editiom 1887 
(sole exceeding 12,000). 32. ‘ Love’s Meinie: 
Leotures on Greek ond English Birds,’ 1881, 
vol. i. 8vo (originally issued in three separate 
parts, 1873-81) ; small edition, l.‘*07. The 
work was never completed. 33. ‘Ariadne 
Fiorentina: Six Loctures on Wood and 
Metal Engraving’ (illustrated); originally 
issued in seven separate parts (1873-0}; cbl- 
lectod into a volume (vii. of the ' Works ’), 

] 870; small edition, 1890. 34. ‘ Val 

d’Arno; Ton Lectures on the Tuscan Art 
directly antecedent to the Florentine Year 
ofVictories’(illustrated),1874(‘Works,’vol. 
viii.); small edition, 1890. So, ‘ Mornings 
in Florenco,’ issued in six separate parts, 
1876-7, crown 8vo ; collectod into a volume 
1889 (sale exceeding 11,000), 36, 'Proser¬ 
pina: Studies of Wayside Flowers while 
the Air was yet pure among the Alps and 
in the Scotland and England which my 
Father knew’ (illustrated); issued in ten 


soparate parts, 1876-86ri^;^7'^;;;;;~r-7 
collected into vol. i. 1870 
Iwn: CoUooted Studies of theJan 
Waves _aud_Life of Stones’ (iliV! 
issued in oiglit separate parts 
parts i-vi. collected into volT 
‘Bibliotheca Pastorum,’ 

Economist of Xenoplion' wiHi 'J'* i 
Euskin, 1876 ; vouE,“ Book Bon 
Broken Pieces of Sir Philip Sidney’s PaS* 
laid up m store for Eng&h IIoL; S 
preface and commentary by Buskin, 1877 . 
vol. 111 . (not issued); vol. iv ‘A Knir-uli’ 
Faith: Passages in the Life of Sir HefwJ 
Edwardes,’ collated by Buskin, 1885. 39 
Guide to the Principal Pictures at the Act 
Venice,’ issued in tw 
parts, 1877, 8 vo; revised and corrected 
edition m one volume, 1891 40 igt 

Mark’s Best: the Histoiy of Venice ,’ton 
ten for the help of the few Travellers who 
still oai-e for her Monuments,’ issued in six 
separate parts, 1877-84, crown 8vo; col- 
looted into one volume, 1884. 41. 'Tke 
Laws of Ffesole : a familiar Treatise on the 
Elementary Principles and Practice of 
Drawing and Painting ’ (ilhistmted), issued 
in four separate parts, 1877-8, 8 to; col- 
looled into vol. i. 1879. No mote was 
issued, 42. ‘Notes by Mr. Buskin on his 
Drawings by Turner c.xhibitod at the Fine 
Art Society’s Galleries, March 1878 •’ 
twelve editions (8vo) were issued in rapid 
snocession, also an illustrated edition, 4to. 
In 1900, when the drawings were again 
e.xhibited after Buskin’s death, the ‘Notes’ 
were reprinted. 43. ‘ Notes by Mr. T?ng1n> 
on Samuel Front and William Hunt, 
illustrated by a Loan Collection of Draw¬ 
ings exhibited at the Fine Art Society’s 
Golleries, 1879-80,’ 8vo; also an illustrated 
edition, 4to. 44, ‘ Letters to the Clergy on 
the Lord’s Prayer and the Cliurch,’ 1879, 
crown 8vo. 46. ‘Arrows of the Chace,' 
1880, 2 vols. 8vo; a oolleotion of letters 

f ublished chiefly in the newspapers, 1840-30. 

6, ‘ Our Fathers have told us: Sketches of 
the History of Christendom for Boys and 
Girls who have been held at its Fonts, 
Part i. The Bible of Amiens ’ (illustrated), 
issued in five separate parts, 1880-6, 8vo; 
collootod into a volume, 1884. A separate 
‘Traveller’s edition’ of chap, iv. crown 8vo 
was issued in 1881 to serve as a guide to 
the onthedral. 47. ‘The Art of England: 
Lectures ^ven in Oxford,’ 1884, smml 4to. 
48. 'The Pleasures of England: Lectures 
given in Oxford,’ 1884, small 4to, issued in 
lour separate parts; not completed or sepa¬ 
rately collected; small edition of the four 
parts in one volume together with 47 (sale 
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9,000). 49. ‘ The Storm Cloud of 
llie Nineteenth Century; Two Lectures de- 
ivered in tho London Institution,' 1884, 
aiiall 4to. 60. ‘ On the Old Eoad,’ 1883, 
jvols. 8voj a collection of miscellaneous 
tseysj pamphlets, &c., written 1834-86. 
61. 'Prseterita,' originally issued in twenty- 
riAt separate parts, 1886-9, 8vo; the first 
tirenty-fiiur parts collected into toIs. i. and 
ii, 1886-7 j vol. iii., issued in 1900, consists 
jf the remaining four parts, and of three 
parts of ‘Diloota’ ^correspondence, &o., 
yiuslrating ' PrfDterita’). 63. 'Hortus 

hiclusus,’ 1887, small 8voj letters from 
Suskin to the Misses Mary and Susie Beeyer. 
63, ‘ Tliree Letters (hy Buskin) and an Essay, 
1836-41, found in his Tutor’s Desk’ (Bev. T. 
Dale), 1898, crown 8vo. 64,' Verona and other 
lectures ’ (illustrated), 1894, medium S 70 . 
66, ‘ Letters addressed to a College Friend 
dating the Years 1840 6,’ 1894, crown 8vo. 
66, 'Lectures on Landscape doliyered at 
Oxford in Lent Term, 1871 ’ (illustrated), 
1897, folio. In addition to Buskin’s pub¬ 
lished writings he had at various times col¬ 
lected materiala for many other works, A. 
few chapters, found completed among his 
mamiseripta, are likely to he Included in a 
forthcoming collected edition of his works. 
Oflate years Buskin’s writingshaveattraoted 
Bome attention on the continent. Accounts 
or translabiouB of some of them have ap- 
neared in French, German, Italian, Dutch. 
The most important of the fomignliuskiniana 
is'Buskin et la Ueligion de la Beaut6,’ by 
Bohertde la Sizeranne (Paris, 1897; Eng¬ 
lish translation, 1899). 

[The fullest authority for Euskin's early life 
is Froiterita. For his middle life it is less com¬ 
plete, nnd ends in 1860. Most of his other writ¬ 
ings, and ospaeially Fors Cliivigera, are to some 
eiteat autoliiographical. The Lifo and Work of 
John Euskiii, 3 vale, 1893, and Tho Life of John 
BiMkin, 1900, oro hy W. 0-, Oollingwood, who, as 
e pupil al Oxford, and afterwards as a litermy 
assistant and noighboui', know liim well. The 
Life of 1000 coiitnine lotiors by Buskin and his 
parents not before publisbod. The iullost col- 
mion of his letters is in Cook and Wodder- 
burn’s oullectivo edition of hie works, 1908-9 
(rols. 36-7), Prof. 0. E. Norton's prefhees to 
tbe American ' Urautwood ’ edition of Buskin’s 
IVorks hare valuablo biographical matter. 
Several volumes of Euskin's lottors havo keen 
privately printed in Mr. T, J, Wise's Ashley 
Library. A largo numbor of letters (not in¬ 
cluded in Arrows of the Obace) is given in Eus- 
kiniana (privately printed, 1800). Another ool- 
lertion of lottrrs appeared in (die New Beview, 
March 18'J2. Baa also Bogers and his Conlam- 
poratles, 1889; The Letters of James Smetham, 
1891; The Life and the Friendships of Mary 


EusseU Mitford, 1882; Froude’s Life of CurlylA 
in London, 1881; Letters of Joseph Severn, 
1892; Memoir of Dean Liddoll, 1899; Memoir 
of Coventry Patmore, 1900; Hoiiiinn Hunt's Tim 
Prr-liaphaelite Brotherhood, 1903 ; Mrs. Bich- 
moiul Eitchie's Becords of Tennyson, Buskin, 
and Browning, 1892; M. H. ^ndniann's John 
Buskin, 1900; memoirs in Hdily News and 
Manchester Guardian, 27 Jan. 19UU. Cf. mono¬ 
graph by Fiedoric Harrison in English Mon of 
Lettors ser., 1902.] E T. C. 

BUSSELL, CHABLES, Bakon BttsssiiL 
OP BIiEiowEir (1632-1900), lord chief justice 
of England, was born at Newry on 10 Nov. 
1833. Be was the elder son. of Arthur 
Bussell (1786-1846) and Margaret, daughter 
of Matthew hlullin and widow of John 
llamill, a merchant of Belfast. The 
Bussells were of an old stock long settled 
in the county of Down. The Wily had 
clung to tho ancient faith, and, like others, 
had sufiered fi;om the perseentions of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Arthur BusssU died in 1846, and the core 
of his young family devolved upon their 
clover mother and their poternal uncle. Dr. 
(JharloB William Bussell [q.v.], then a pro¬ 
fessor at and afterwards president of May- 
! nooth College. The school days of Charles 
Bussell are described in the petition for hia 
articles, presented to the Incorporated Law 
Society' of Ireland in 1848. He was for a 
short time at a diocesan seminary at Belfast, 
then for two years at a private school in 
Newry, finally for one year at St. Vincent’s 
College, Oastleknock. Tbe records of his 
school career are scanty. They show that he 
was a hard-working boy, of more than 
average attainments, but there is nothing to 
indicate that he displayed any brilliant quali¬ 
ties. In January 1849 he commenced his 
career with Cornelius Denvir, a solicitor at 
Newry, who died in 1863, ond his articles 
were transferred to Alexander O’Borke of 
Belfaet, He was admitted a eolicitor in 
January 1864. For six months he took 
charge of on oiHce of O'Borke’s in London¬ 
derry. He then returned to Belfast, and 
practised on his own account in the county 
courts of Down and Antrim. About that 
time injudicious attempts hy protestants to 
proselytise had led to riots, and when the 
reckoning came before the magistrates BusssU 
was the catholic champion. Die speeches 
were reported in the' Uletormau' newspaper, 
and wore as able as many he afterwards 
delivered when at the bar. On one occasion 
when he had done well his admirers carried 
him on their shoulders to his hotel, and he 
had diflionlty in preventing the celebration 
of his triumph hy another riot. Hia success, 
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and the advice of those among whom he 
practised, confirmed his resolve to become 
a barrister in London, 

On 0 Nov. 1856 he entered at Lincoln’s 
Inn. Before doing so he had matriculated 
at Trinity Oollego, Dublin, but did not 
graduate. From that time he resided in 
London. In 1867 Henry Bagshawe, then a 
junior in large practice at the eqiiity bar, and 
now a county court judge, invited him to 
become a pupil. 

TVbile in these chambers he is described 
as being grove, reserved, and hard-worlcing. 
He acquired a considerable knowledge of 
real property law, but conveyancing and 
equity drafting did not interest him, and 
he left to join tho common law bar. The 
Inns of Court had recently appointed five 
readers to teach law. Bussell at< ended the 
lectures of Henry Maine in ‘ lioman Law 
and Jurisprudence,’ of Philliniore in ' Con¬ 
stitutional Law,’ Ilroom on tho ' Common 
Low,’ and Birkboclc on ‘ Equity.’ By close 
piivate study and with the guidance of those 
distinguished teachers he qualified hiniseK 
for practice. lie never attended the oham- 
bers of a pleader. The common law pro¬ 
cedure acts had struokablow at technicalities 
which that class of practitioner did not long 
survive. He found time to write for news¬ 
papers and magazines, and oontrihuted a 
weekly letter on current politics to the 
Dublin ‘ Nation.’ In Trinity term 1868 bo 
presented himself for examination for the 
studentship founded by the Inns of Court. 
Though unsuccessful he was awarded a 
certificate of honour. On 10 Aug. 1868 he 
was married to Ellen, eldest daughter of 
Joseph Stevenson Mulhollaud, M.D., of Bel¬ 
fast. 

Ill miary form 1859 he again oompotod for 
tho studentship, which was awarded to Mr. 
Montague Oooksoii, alturwards Crackan- 
thorpe, IC.C. Un SO Jan. in that year ha was 
called to the bar and joined the northern 
circuit, lie practised in the passago court, 
Liverpool, and from tho first was auccossful. 
Ills foe books show that in the third year 
from his call ho mnde over SOOi., and in his 
fourth year over 1,000/. 

lie soon began to be known in London, 
and argued a case before Lord Westbury 
with so much ability os to procure for him 
tho olfer of a county com-t judgeship. 

In 1872 ho took silk at the same time as 
Farrer, afterwards Baron IlerscheU [q. y. 
Suppl.1 They speedily divided between 
them the mercanlilo husiness of the circuit. 
In commercial cases, where rights mainly de¬ 
pended on written evidence,'Uuseoll’s know¬ 
ledge of business and of the law enabled him 


to go straight to the point aidgettwiX: 
kng list with great smoothn™ andrapidL 
But where there was a conflict of evfdeS 
his style of advocaw was open to critic”™ 
and complaint. He was not a pleasaS 
antagonist. Occasionally his opponent 
were made to leel a personal pressure S 
to the harmony which is a tradition of the 
bar. Always desperately in earnest and 
determined to win, he was neglectful of Z 
email amomtiea which soften professional 
i^ntests. He dealt with witnesses who cfa\« 
their testimony in good faith with con¬ 
sideration, and confined hie cross-examina¬ 
tion in such cases to its legitimate purpose 
VIZ, to glean from the witnesses such admisi 
sions as helped to reconcile their statements 
with his client’s case. But his quick temper 
sometimes betrayed him into attack, and 
any interference for the protection of the 
witness was hotly resented. He had, how- 
ever, great self-control, and was able, by an 
effort ■which was visiblo, to break off an angry 
discussion and proceed with the case as if 
nothing had happened. Opposing counsel 
were often sorely riiflled, hut his manifest 
honesty of purpose eeouved him indulgence, 
lie made no enemies. As years went by 
his methods were less aggressive, and old 
grievances were condoned or forgotten by 
the bar and the profession. On his circuit 
ho was popular, and was ever ready with a 
kindly word and a helping hand for a de¬ 
serving junior. 

The power that made him the greatest 
advocato of his time was best displayed when 
fraud or perfidy or malice had to be exposed. 
It has been said that the finest actors off the 
stage are members of the bar. This was not 
true of BusboB. IIe felt the indignation and 
contempt which he poured upon the witness. 
Ills eearohing questions flashed in rapid suc¬ 
cession ; his vehemence of manner and his 
determination to force out the truth secured 
him a conmlcla maetcry of the dishonest 
witness. IBs extraordinary power when ad¬ 
dressing a jury was owing not so much to 
any oratorical display as to the authority 
which he could always exercise over those 
he sought to infiuenco. Spellbound under 
hie vigorous and often passionate reasoning, 
tlieir verdict was often due to tho merits not 
of the litigant hut of hie counsel. 

In a difficult case he prepared himself 
most laboriously, and the junior or solicitor 
who failed to supply him with the informa¬ 
tion ho desired felt his heavy hand. He 
was often as impetuous in consultation os 
he was in court. 

In 1876 he was invited to stand for Dur¬ 
ham ; but, finding that his religion might be 
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i fdifflwilty in liis way, lie withdrew; and 
fairer, afterwards Loi-d nerschell, who upon 
liii advice was accepted as the liberal can- 
, Latt, was returned. 

1 In 1876, on the death of Peroival A. 

' pje]£ering,Q.O., he applied with other leaders 
of tliB oucuit for the vacant judgeship of the 
* JnnTtofpassage at Liverpool. The appoint- 
nent wasgiven to Mr. T. Ilenry Baylis, Q.C., 
a distinguished lawyer, in whose chambers 
; jijg home secretary (now Viscount Cross) had 
I jjon a pupil. The oflice would not have in- 
tKfered with private practice. In 1880, 
j jfjgj two unsuccessful attempts, he wasre- 
' turned to parliament for Dundalk. He 
; gtogd as an independent liberal, and was 
' mposed by home-rulers and Parnellites. 

He had been given to understand that ha 
' iniiht expect personal violence, and an 
ottempt was made to assault him ; but he 
gave such convincing proof of his courage 
and ability to defend himself that ha was 
not further molested. "When he entered 
parliament the national causa was repre¬ 
sented in the House of Commons by a small 
minority of the Irish members. It was not 
tdl the franchise was lowered by the act of 
1881, and as many as eighty-flvo members 
irere returned from Ireland to support the 
demand for nii Irish parliament, that ho 
pledged himself, together with the maj or% of 
hberals, to the policy of home rule. But 
ha was always a firm supporter of tho Irish 
esusej and before the alliance between 
Gladstone and Parnell ho spoke con¬ 
stantly in Irish debates and voted usually 
with the national party. In Februa:^ 1881 
he opposed the coercion hill. W. E. Forster 
had stated that the measure was aimed at 
'village htaclcguords.’ Bussell retorted 
with some eil'ect that among them might be 
found some ‘ village Hampdena.’ The pre- 
toion was verified in the following year 
when 'file suapaots’ wore released from 
prison. Many of them wore men of good 
repute, and the title ‘ ex-suspeot' became 
inHeland one of distinction. 

In March 1882 he opposed the proposal 
for an iiinuiry into the working of the Land 
Act, and in tho following April ha sup¬ 
ported the gorernmont in their diange of 
policy which led to the release of Forster’s 
piisoners. Ho resisted strongly the mea¬ 
sure of coercion which followed upon the 
Phoenix Pork murders, and after a brief 
truce renewed tho warfare between the 
government and tho Irish members. _ He 
sought by various amendments to mitigate 
the severity of the government proposals. In. 
1883 he delivered a long speech m the de¬ 
bate on the address, complaining that the 
TOE. xxn.—sup. 


legitimate demands for the redress of Irish 
grievances were disregarded; and in 1884 he 
spoke in support of an inquiry into the 
Maamtrasna trials. He took little part in 
debates not connected with Ireland. In 
1888 he spoke in favour of a bill for creating 
a court of criminal appeal, contending that 
the interference of the home secretary with 
the sentences of judges was uncoustitutional; 
and during the same parliament he sup¬ 
ported the grantingof state aid to volimtaiy 
schools. 

Ilia opinions throughout tlieso anxious 
times were wisely measured by what he 
considered practicable. On Irish questions 
he did not hesitate to differ from tho 
government; but the views he expressed 
were temperate and conciliatory. Ilia par¬ 
liamentary speeches between 1880 and 1885 
did not add to his great r^ulation. The time 
was not propitious. The House of Commons 
was exasperated by the obstruction which 
Parnell was conducting with so much skill, 
and lent an unwilling ear to discourses on 
the well-worn topics that crime would bo 
prevented by proper remedial mensures, and 
that Ireland must bo governed according to 
Irish ideas. Inl883 he was oilbred a judge- 
ship. He was tempted to accept it, for ho 
coiud not hope to retain an Irish seat. Btit 
he declined the offer, and determined to 
look for an English constituency. In 
1886 he was returned for South Hackney, 
and was appointed attorney-general in 
Gladstone’s government of 1686. His re- 
election upon taking office was opposed by 
the conservatives, W ho wae again re¬ 
turned. He threw himself with extraordi¬ 
nary energy into the home rule struggle. 
The alliance between liberals and Fameliites 
enabled him to give full play to his en¬ 
thusiasm, and he travelled all over England 
addressing public meetings, great and 
small, in every part of the country. _Ha 
seemed unconscious of what such exertions 
mean to most men in point of fatigue and 
weariness, and was content to forego the 
gratiffcalion, so essential to most politicians, 
of elaborate notices in the daily press. ITis 
speeches in the House of Commons on the 
home rule bill were probably his best par¬ 
liamentary performances. In, supporting 
the second reading he referred to ‘ the so- 
called loyal minority ’ as not being an aid 
but a hindrance to any solid union between 
England and Ireland. ' Their loyalty,’ he 
said, 'bad a close relation to their own 
status and their own interest,’ At the 
general election of 1880 he was again re¬ 
turned for South Hackney, defeating his 
opponent, Mr, 0. J. Darling (afterwards a 
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jhidge of the liigli couvL), by a small majority, 
la 1887 he resisted the passing of the 
coercion bill of that year in a speech of oon- 
siderahla power. 

In 1888 the Parnell Commission Act was 
passed. Its object was declared to be to 
create a tribunal to inquire into charges and 
allej^ations made against certain members of 
parliament and o^er porsons by the de¬ 
fendants in the recent trial of an action of 
O'Donnell v. "Walter and another. Three of 
the judges were appointed commissionei^, 
and the sittings began on 22 Oct. Ilussell 
appeared as loading counsel for Parnell, and 
the atlorney-gencral, Sir R. Wobstor (now 
Lord Alverstone and lord chief justice) was 
on the other side. 

The cross-examination of many of the Irish 
witnesses called by the attorney-general de¬ 
volved upon Russell, and was conducted 
under great difliculty and with great suc¬ 
cess. He had no notice of the order in which 
they would appear, and had little informa¬ 
tion about them. Yet it was said that few 
witnesses left the box without being suc¬ 
cessfully attached and disparaged. His 
famous speech for the defence occupied six 
days, and waa concluded on 12 April 1889, 
It waa well suited to the occasion and to the 
tribunal, and was undoubtedly his greatest 
forensic effort. The delivery was so slow 
and so deliberate as to divest the speech of 
all oratorical character. It began with an 
account of the land legislation in Ireland 
of much historical value. Ilia comments 
upon the witnesses were in his best form, 
and his criticism upon the conduct of those 
who had been imposed upon by Richard 
Pigott [q. V.] were strikingly keen and 
sagacious. The touching words with which 
he closed his speech are classic. They were 
spoken with an emotion which in court he 
had never shown before. 

In 1880 he defended Mrs. Maybrick on 
the char^ of poisoninp^ her husband. The 
case excited extreme interest, and Russell 
felt very deeply his failm'e to save her from 
a capitiu conviotion. 

In 1890 he spoke in the debate in the 
House of Oommons on the report of the 
special commission. Ills speech was de¬ 
scribed in the ' Times ’ as bemg that of an 
advocate, but ‘ a vory able speech in which 
argument, invective, ciyolery, and eloquent 
appeals to prejudice or sentiment were 
blended with practised skill,' 

In 1802, on the return of Gladstone to 
power, he was again appointed attorney- 
gmeral, and was once more returned loi 
Hackney by a lar^ minority. In 1803, 
together with Sir R. l/Vebster, he repro- 
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sented Gheat Britain in the 

arbitration. The points in 

these The United States, wHS 

purchase from Russia in igO? ,,7 ^ 

matter of title an exclusive jurisdiction ov« 

the sealing industry in the Behring Sea. Thil 
was denied by Great Britain. Indenenrlon^ 
of this title the United States SSS 
the lawful protectors of the seals hred int^ 
islands of the BehrmgSea, as trustees for ril 
nations. In support of this contention » 
novel legal doctrine waa advanced bv Mr 
Garter, one of the counsel for the United 
States, and was supported by on r ” 
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civilised nations ought to be agreed. This 
it was said, was iiitemational law. This 
contention was combated with vigour, and 
necessarily with great labour, by Russell and 
Sir R. Webster, the former speaking for eleven 
and the latter for five days. They contended 
that international law consisted of the rules 
which civilised notions had agreed to treat 
as binding. These rules were not to be 
aseertoined by reference to ‘principles of 
right,’ but were to bo found in the records 
of international transactions. It was argued 
that, apai't from actual consent, so aseer- 
toined, there was no universal moral standard 
The aword on those points was in favour of 
Great Britain. The discussion as to the future 
regulations for the management of the sealing 
industiy oooupied eight days. Russell’s aei? 
vices were acknowledged by the conferring 
upon him of the gi-and cross of St. Michael 
and St. George, 

In May 1891 he succeeded Charles Synge 
Ohrislopher, lord Bowen [q. v. Suppl.] as lord 
of appeal, and was raised to the peerage for 
life oy the title of Russell of Killowen. In 
June of the same year, on the death of John 
Duke, lord Coleridge [q. v. Suppl.], ke was 
appointed lord chief justice, and entered upon 
that part of his career in which he earned 
the reputation by which he will he best re¬ 
membered. As chief justice he was as master¬ 
ful as ever, but he was patient, courteous, and 
dignified. In his knowledge of the law and 
in those qualities requisite for the discharge 
of his great duties, lie was the superior of 
many of his illustriouB predecessors. No 
judge gained more speedily and enjoyed more 
fully the confidence and goodwiR of the 
publio. 

Outside the range of his judicial duties 
ilioro were subjects in which ne took a deep 
interest. 

In 1896 he supported the judges of his 
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ji^ision in endeavour to establish, tho 
flurli for the trial of commercial causes, a 
' jpct which for many years had been met 
L the strenuous and successful opposition 
oi Lord Coleridge. In the same year ho de- 
iHered on address in Lincoln’s Inn Hall on 
ip-fj education. Ho dwelt at length on the 
failure of the existing system, and insisted 
that no student should be admitted to the 
desrree of barrister who had not given proof 
ot nis professional computeney. lie bo- 
stowed faint praise on the counoil of legal 
education, and urged that there should be 
I charter of a school of law with a senate 
sot wholly composed of benchers and 
lawyers. His oommonts were resented and 
entirely disregarded. It was said the public 
did not demand any change in the existing 
system. The degree of Barrister no moro 
implied a Itnowledge of the law than the 
decree of the universilios was a guarantee 
of "scholarship. The old formula was rs- 
peated, that the beat lawyer is self-taught. 

It was pointed out that prior to his call the 
chirfjustice himself obtained his knowledge 
of the law with the help of the readers of 
the Inns of Court—an excellent argument 
for the existing system if all law students 
were as able as Hussoll. The beuchors wore 
firm 1 he was vox olamantis as ‘Wealbury and 
Selborue had been before him. 

The years following were occupied by his 
ordinary judicial duties; the trial of the 
Jameson raiders iu 1890 was the principal 
event 1 the law was laid down by Russell 
with great clearness and firmness, and the 
defendants were convicted. 

In 1896 he visited tho United States for 
the poipose of delivering au address to 
American lawyors assembled at Saratoga. 
He cbose for his subject ‘ Arbitration: its 
Origin, History, and Prosxiocts.’ He adhered 
to tbe view that ho had laid before the 
Behring Sea arbitrators—that international 
law was neither more nor less than what 
civilised nations have agreed shall he Binding 
on one another. Amid great applause he 
expressed hopes for the peaceful settlement 
of disputes between nations. 

In 1899, on the death of Rarrer, lord 
Herschell, he was appoiutod in his place 
to act as ono of the arbitrators to aeter- 
mine tho boundaries of British Huiana and 
Venosuela under the treaty of 2 Reb. 1897. 
The arbilration was held iu Paris, Great 
Britain being represented by Sir E. Webster 
and Sir E. Eeid, and Venezuela by American 
coimsel. Though ho took little part in the 
(lisoussiou, ho diaplayed in the conduct of 
the inqui^ his old power of seizing upon 
and directing attention to the vital points, 


and of rescuing the argument from detafis 
which only obscured the real issues. The 
award was in favour of Great Britain, and 
was remarkable for the fact that it was 
arrived at unanimously. 

In July 1900 ha left town for the North 
Wales circuit. At Chester he was attacked 
by alarming symptoms of illness, and was 
advised to come nome. In a few days it 
hacame clear that there was grave internal 
mischief. After an attempt to relievo him 
by an operation he died on 10 Aug. at 
3 Cromwell Houses, Eensington. He was 
buried at Epsom on the 14th. Ha was sur¬ 
vived by his widow and Hve sons and four 
daughters. 

In Eussell were oc 
character and tempers 
found apart. He v 
northern and southe- 
keen intellect and i 
much sensibility anc 
was a man ofbusine 
Under a maimer ofti 
lay concealed great 1 
tion for others. 
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acquii'ccl by a vigorous cross-ovamiimtion of 
a seoi'ftuiy or iiK'rabor of commitlee ■which 
was only completed just before hu rose to 
speak. 

lie Imd a strong view of his obligation 
to enforce the duty of honoaly and good 
faith in commercial transactions. Ilis pro¬ 
tests from the bench against fraud in the 
promotion of companies and the practice of 
receiving commissions were offered courn- 
geonsly, and his Siinguine disposition led him 
to believe that good results would follow. 
The secret coiumishions bill which he intro- 
ducod in the House of Lords in 1900 cost him 
infinite labour, the collect iou of the necessary 
materials involving him in a personal corro- 
spondence with, public bodies and iudividuals 
all over the kingdom. 

lie published the following works: ‘ Hew 
Views of Ireland, or Irish Land: grievances: 
remedies ’ (roprinlod from the ‘ Jlaily Tele¬ 
graph ’), London, 1880, 8vo j ‘ The Christian 
Schools of England and recent Legislation 
concerning them,’ London, 1883, 8vo; an 
article on Lord Coleridge, C.J.,in the ‘North 
American Review’ in 1894 j an art iole on tho 
legal profession iu the ‘StrandMagazine’ in 
1890j ‘Address on Lojjal Educat ion,’Lon¬ 
don, 1896, 8voj ‘Arbitration: its Origin, 
History, and ProBpeots; an Address to the 
Saralojja Oougrusa,’ Loudon, 1800. 

Tho income that he made at tho bar was 
veiT great. Ills fee-book shows that from 
1802 to 1872 he made as junior on an 
average S,000f. a year. Ilotoo'a silk in 1872, 
and for the following ton years he made at 
the rate of 10,000Z. a year. Erom 1882 to 
1892 his annual earnings averaged nearly 
10,000/., and from 1803, when he was again 
appointed attornoy-goneral, till he became a 
lord of appeal iu April 1894, he received 
82,820/. 

The honorary degree of LL.D. was con¬ 
ferred upon him Iw Trinity College, Dublin, 
in 1894:, by the Laval University, Canada, 
by Edinburgh University iu 1806, and by 
the university of Cambridge in 1897. The 
best likeness of him is tho jiortrait by Mr. 
J. S, Sargent, lt.A., now in tho posses¬ 
sion of the family, a replica of which it is 
proposed to place in the National Portrait 
tJallery. 

[B.Barry O’Brion's Life, 1901; personal know¬ 
ledge ; Times, 11 Ang, 1900 ; Burke's Poorogo, 
1000; G. E. C[okayne]’s Cuinplote Poenigo; 
Poster’s Mon at tho Bar; Liuculn's Inn Beg.; 
Law List, rarieuB years.] J. 0. M. 

BUSSELL, HENRY (1812-1000), vo¬ 
calist and song com])osei\ was hern at Shcor- 
ness, where his father held a government 
appointment, on 24: Dec. 1812, Ho made 


his first appearance on the stage at the a™ 
of three, m connection with a travelb;! 
liieatrical company. At the age of aix tf 
began to study the piauofoite, hut for a tim! 
he was a boy m a chemist’s shop in Seven 
Dials. Russell app^sared as a vocalist in 

1823 at the Surrey keatre,undeJECon.s 

inauageraenl, at a weekly salary of 30s 
yvheii he sang the ‘Pilgrim of Love’and 
similar popular ditth's. In his teens he went 
to Italy, first becoming an outdoor student 
of the Dolognn conservatoire, subseouentlv 
at iidying under Rossini at Naples, and meet¬ 
ing _ Balfe, Bellini, Donizetti, and other 
musical celebrities. Upon his return to Env- 
land he was for a short time chorus master 
at Hor Majesty’s Theatre. 

In order to find a remunerative field of 
work Russell went to Canada, where he 
started Ms one-man nntertainments that 
made him famous. For a short time he was 
organist of the meshyterian church, Bo- 
chester_(N. Y.) ]?i-om 1833 to 184:1 he tra¬ 
velled incessantly in Canada and America 
singing his songs, ‘ Cheer, boys, cheer,® 
‘Thero’e a good time coming, hoys,’' A Life 
on the Ocean Wave,’ ‘ 0 Woodman, spare 
tliat Tree,’ and many others with extra¬ 
ordinary success. In 1841 ho returned to 
England, and, in giving his enterlainmenta 
in jjoudon and tlie provinces, repeated in his 
native country the triumphs which hud ot- 
tended him in the American continent. He 
Bubeeguoutly, with Dr. Charles Madiay[q.v,], 
ran an entertainment entitled ‘The Far West, 
or the Emigrant’s Progress from the Old 
World to the New,’ with scenery painted 
by Mills. This, in addition to being remark¬ 
ably successful, had a distinct influence upon 
omigration to the for west. About 1866 
Russell retired from public life. Ho died 
at 18 Ilowley Place, Maido Vole, on 8 Dee. 
1900, and his remains are interred in Reusal 
Green cemetery, 

Russell composed about eight hundred 
songs, of which not a few of the verses were 
written expressly for him by his old friend. 
Dr. Charles Mackay, other authors drawn 
u]jou being Longfellow, Eliza Cook, Charles 
Dickens, and other homely poets. Their 
themes wore of so essentially domestic and 
popular a nature that they at once caught 
the fonoy of tho public. Not a little of the 
success, however, which ottended them was 
due to their composer’s remarkable enuncia¬ 
tion of tho words in the singing of Ms songs, 
combined with a dromatio intensity which 
thrilled his hearers. This feature of his 
entertainments was suggested to Mm when 
listening to the orations of Henry Olay, 
the great Kentucky orator. ‘There is no 
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reason ^^1*7 ^ should not apply his methods 
to mysinffinff of songs,’ said Kussell; the 
success of theexperiraent-was unprecedented. 

In addition to the large number of de¬ 
tached songs already referred to, Russell 
toiDposed (.1) a series of songs from Scott's 
iLady of the Lake; ’ (3) Scripture melodies j 
( 3 ) dramatic scenes; (4) cantatas, &c., with 
t memoir, London, 1846 i (6) two vols. of 
copyright songs, 1860; (6) ‘L’Amico del 
Oantanti’ (‘The Singer’s Friend, a Treatise 
on the Art of Singing’), 1830, dedicated to 
Princess (afterwards Queen) Victoria. In 
1889 the admiralty authorieed the use of 
lia melody, *A Life on the Ocean Wave,’ as 
the regimental march of the royal marines, 
and on 12 Oct. 1891 Sir Augustus TTairis 
ffl. V. SupplJ organised a Henry Russell night 
WOovent Gfnrden Theatre, when the veteran, 
composer was presont and made a speech. 
In 1800 Bussell published a book of gossipy 
teminisoenoes, entitled ‘ Ohecr, hoys, ohear,’ 
named after his most popular song. 

pinsaelt'a ‘ Clioor, boys, ohoov,’ 180.5 ; James 
D. Brovrn and 8. 8. Stratton's British Musical 
Biography: Brit. Miis, Oftt; Musical Timas, 
January 1901, p, 27.] F. O. B. 

RUTHERFORD. WILLIAM (1839- 
1809), pliysiologisi, tho seventh and youngest 
8on of Thomas Ruthorford, a gentleman 
fermer, was born at Anornm Oraig in Rox- 
imrghahiro on 20 April 1839, and was edu¬ 
cated in the district grammar school. He 
tlien entered the univereity of Edinburgh, 
whore he graduated M.D. in 1863, taking a 
gold medal for his thosis. Ho acted as 
house-physieittn at tho Eoyol Infirmary to 
Daniel llnthorford Haldane (1824-1887) 

E g. v.l and as house-surgeon to James Spence 
q.v.] For a year ho was assistant demon¬ 
strator of onalomy at Surgeons’ Hall under 
(Sir) .Tolm Slruthers [q. v. Suppl.], after which 
he went abroad to perfect his knowledge of 
experimeii tal physiology. lie spent the winter 
of 1864- 6 in Berlin, working under Pro¬ 
fessor Du Bois-Roymond, to gain a roecial 
insight into electrical physiology. Tlienco 
he passed to Dresden, Prague, Vienno, Leip¬ 
zig, where he worked with Professor Lud¬ 
wig, and Paris. In 1866 he retiirned to 
Ediiibnrgh, and was appointed assistant to 
John Hughes Bennett (1813-1876) [q. y.], 
tW professor of the institutes of medicine 
in tho nnivor'iity of Edinburgh. Rutherford 
was much influenced by the perfect lucidity 
which was his master's chief charaoteristie. 
Bnthe added to it the labour of research and 
preparation, so that his four years’ asswtant- 
ship established his reputation as a pinoticol 
teacher, and, combined with his original 


investigations, procured for him the post of 

f rofessor of physiology in King'a College, 
londoii, to which he was appointed in 1869. 
Ha threw himself with ardour into the 
duties of the chair. His lectures were 
illustrated by the most admirable diagrams 
and by the performance of precise and delicate 
e^eriments, whose preparation often cost 
him hours of preliminary work. Above all, 
his students were made to prepare micro¬ 
scopical sections for themselves, and to carry 
out tho easier mnnipnlations in connection, 
with physiological chemistry and experi¬ 
mental physiology. In 1871 Ruthetford 
filled the oilico of Fiilletian professor of 
physiology at tho Doyul Institution of Lon¬ 
don, and in 1874 he returned to Edinhiurgh 
as professor of physiology, a post he hmd 
until his death. He died unmarried on 21Feb. 
1890, and is buried at Ancriim. A marble 
host, said to be an excellent likeness, by John 
ilutchinson, R.S.A., stands in the physio¬ 
logy class room at the university or Edin¬ 
burgh. It was unveiled by Sir William 
Mnir, principal of the university, on 8 July 

The science of histolo^ owes much to 
Ruthorford; lie was one of the first teachers 
in this country to deviate from the old 
methods of instruction, and to introduce the 
improvements which had bees found most 
serviceable in foreign laboratories. lie 
modified o miorotomo, invented by A. B. 
Stirling, adding to it a freezing chamber; the 
apparatus rapidly came into extensive use, 
and proved or great service in the study both 
of histology and pathology. As a physiolo- 
ist he wae interested in the recondite pro- 
leme of elootro-physiology, and in the phy¬ 
siological action of drugs on the secretion of 
the Me, and later in life he devoted much 
time to investigate the etmeture of striated 
muscle and the mechanism of the senses. 

Rutherford devoted much valuable time, 
which might have been spent in original re¬ 
search, to perfecting his lectures os physio¬ 
logy, and to rendering them in the highest 
decree useful and acceptable to his class, 
This care and minute attention to detail 
rendered him one of tho most successful us 
well as one of the most brilliant lecturers 
who have held a professorial chair in the 
ttsivoraity of Edinburgh, Yet Rutherford 
was shy, almost to timidity, and he was full 
of mannerisms and extremely sensitive to 
criticism. Tie was a good musician, with a 
fine baritone voice, ond for some time he acted 
as secretary of the University of Edinburgh 
Musical Sooiefy. 

Rutherford’s works are: 1, ‘N'otes of a 
Course of Practioal Histology for Medical 
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Students, given in Hing’s College, London,’ 
London, 1872, 8vo. 2. ‘ Introductory ^o- 
ture to the Course of Institutes of Medicine 
(Physiology) in the University of Edin¬ 
burgh,’ Edinburgh, 1874, 8vo. 8. ‘Out¬ 
lines of Practical Histology,’ London, 1875, 
royal 8voj 2nd edit. Loudon, 1876. _ 4. ‘ An 
Experimental llesenrch on the PhysioWical 
Actions of Drugs on the Secretion of llile,’ 
Edinburgh, 1880, 8vo. 6. ‘ A Text Boole of 
Physiology,’ Edinburgh, 1880, 8vo. He was 
also co-editor of tho ‘ Journal of Anatomy 
and Physiology,’ Cambridge and London, 
1876-6, and of the ‘ Journal of Physiology,’ 
London and Cambridge, 1878. 

[Personal knowledge; British Medical Jonrnal, 
1899, i. 601; private information.] D'A. P. 

RYDER, DUDLEY PRANdS 
STUART, third Eaei, oj? IIaehowuy 
(1831-1900), eecond son and ovontual heir 
of Dudley Ryder, second oaii of Harrowby 
[q, V.], by Lady Erancos Stuart,fourth daugh¬ 
ter or John, first marquis of Buto, was bom 
at Brighton on 16 Jan. 1831. He was edu¬ 
cated at Harrow and the university of Oxford, 
where he matriculated from Christ Church on 
81 May 1840, graduated B.A. in 1853, and 
prooeedod M.A. in 1878. On leaving the 
university, Viaooimt Sandon, as ho was styled 
during hts father’s lifetime, mado a tour m 
the East with Lord Carnarvon, visiting Syria 
and the Lebanon (see CABiVAiiVoir's Mecol- 
loations qfthe Druses of the Lebanon, London, 
1860, 8vo). On his retm'n to England he did 
g.m'isou duty as oaptain in the 2nd Staflbrd- 
shire militia regiment during the Crimean 
war and Indian mutiny. He entered parlut- 
mont in 1866, being returned (30 May) for 
Lichfield as a supporter of Lord Palmerston, 
and gained experience of affairs as private 
secretary to Henry Lahouchere (afterwards 
Lord Taunton) Jq. v.] at the colonial oilice. 
Defeated at Staliord at a byo-elcction in Ang. 
1860, ho romaiuod without a scat until 1808, 
when he was returned (19 Nov.) as third 
member for Liverpool, wluoh couetituency ho 
continued to represent until his accession to 
the peerage on the death of his father (10 Nov. 
1882). lie was a member of the select com¬ 
mittees on the Hudson’s Bay Company (1867) 
ond tho Euphi-ates Valley (1871-2), and con¬ 
tinued throughout life to devote muoh time 
and attention to the study of imperial and 
colonial questions. It is, however, by hie 
labours in tho cause of national education that 
he is most likely to bo remembered. To W. E. 
Eorster’s meaenre he gave from the first a 
hearty support. Ho was a member of tho 
first Loudon school board, and took an active 
port in its work both as chairman of the 


statistical committee and as a firm thoiwl, 
moderate supporter of voluntary schools S 
religious instruction. On the return of 
party to power in 1874 he was swJ- 
(2 March) of the privy council, anra^ 
pointed vice-president of the committee if 
council on education. In his olBeial ca- 
paoity he was largely responsible for the 
Education Act of 1876 and the revised 


On 4 April 1878 he was transferred to the 
presidency of the hoard of trade, which he 
retained with a seat in the cabinet until the 
fall of tho administration (April 1880). He 
was lord privy seal in Lord Salisbury’s short 
administration (June IdSfi-Pebniary 1886) 
and served on the royal commission appointed 
on 16 Jan. 1886 to inquire into the working 
of the Education Acts. An earnest though 
moderato churchman, he was credited with a 
voice in the distribution of ecclesiastical 
patronage during the Beaconafield adminis¬ 
tration, and in 1886 became president ot the 
British and Foregn Bible Society, and re- 
presonlnlive for the diocese of Lichfield in 
the laymen’s house of convocation. lie was 
elected member and chairman of the Stafford¬ 
shire county council in 1888. His health 
was hardly equal lo tho strain of public life, 
and in his later years he was almost a chronic 
invalid. He died at Sandon Hall, Stafford- 
sliiro, on 26 March 1900, loaviug no issue by 
his wife. Lady Mory Frances Cecil (married 
3 Oct. 1861), eldest daughter of Brownlow, 
second marquis of Exeter. He was suc¬ 
ceeded in title and estate by his only brother, 
Henry Dudley, fourth earl of Harrowby, who 
died at Algiers on 11 Doc. 1900 (7 Y»im, 
13 Dec.) 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1716-1886; G. E. 
C[okayiie]’B Complete Peerage; Burke's Peerage, 
1899; Hombois of Parliament (official Usts); 
Hansard's Pari. Debates, 8id ser, czeiv. to 4th 
Bcr. Ixvi.; Pari. Papers (H, 0.), 1867 c. 221,269, 
1872 c. 322; Reid’s Life of W. E. Forster; Dale's 
Life of R. W. D.ile; Benson's Life of Arch¬ 
bishop Eonson, ii, 604; Davidson and Benham's 
Life of Archbishop Tait, ii. 106; British and 
Foreign Bible Society’s Beporte, 1886-09; Men 
and Women of the Time (1896); Haydn's Book 
of Dignities, od. Ockerby.J J. M, B. 


J. M. E. 


RYLE, JOHN CHARLES (1816-1000), 
bishop of Liverpool, eldest son of John Ryle, 
private banker, of Fork House, Macclesfield, 
M.P. for Macclesfield 1888-7, by Susanna, 
daughter of Charles Hurt of 'VVirksworth, 
Derbyshire, was born at Macclesfield on 
10 May 1816. He was educated at Eton 
and the university of Oxford, where his career 
was unusually distinguished. He was Fell 
exhibitiouer at Christ Church, liom which 
foundation he matriculalod on 16 May 1834. 
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He was Craven scliolar in 18S6, graduated 
B A. in 1838, having been jilaced in the fiat 
class' in liteva liunaniores m. the preceding 
veiw, and proceeded M.A. in 1871. He was 
created D.D. by diploma on 4 May 1880. 
Ryle left the univcraily with the intention 
of standing for parliament on the first oppor¬ 
tunity, hnt was deprived of the means of 
jjjtiiying his ambition by his father’s bank- 
raptcy. He accordingly took holy orders 
(1811-2) and a cure of souls at Exhury, 
Hampshire. In 1843 he was preferred to 
theiBctory of St. Thomas,‘Winchester, which 
he e.vchanged in the following year for that 
of lieliningham, Suflblk. The latter living 
he retaineti until 1861, when he resigned it 
for the vicarage of Stradbroko in the same 
county, The reslorationofStradbroke church 
iras due to his iniliativo. In 1860 he was 
made rural dean of lloxue, and in 1872 
honorary canon of Norwich. He was select 
preacher at Cambridge in 1873 and the fol¬ 
lowing year, and at Oxford from 1874 to 
1870, and in 1870 and the following year. 
In 1880 he was designated dean of Salisbury, 
and at once (19 April) advanced to the 
newly created sea of Liverpool^ which he 
ably administered until his resignation on 
1 March 1900. lie died on 10 June 1900. 

Ilo married tliiioe \ first, on 29 Oct. 1846, 
Matilda Oharlotto Louisa, daughter of John 
Pemberton Plumptre, of Eredville, Kent; 
secondly, in Marcli 1860, Jessy, daughter of 
John'Walber of Orawfordlon, Dumfriesshiro} 
thirdly, on 2-1 Oot. 1861, Henrietta, daugh¬ 
ter of Lieutenant-colonel 'William Legh 
Clowes of IBroughton Old Hall, Lancashire. 
He hod issue a daughter by his first wife, 
and three sons by his eecond wife, of whom 
Herbert became bishop of 'Winohesttr, 
liyle belonged to the evangelical school. 


of which he was one of the strongest and 
not the least libeial auppoiters. Uc pos¬ 
sessed an unusual command of pure and 
nervous English, and was a prolific author 
of tracts, of which some hai e been translated 
into foreign languages. His charges, and not 
a few of his sermons, are also in prmt. Ilia 
most important works are: 1. ‘The Bishop, 
the Pastor, and the Preacher, in three Hio- 
graphical Lectures ’ (on Latimer, Baxter, and 
VVhrteficld), Ipswicn, 1831, 8vo j reprinted, 
with additions, as 'The Priest, the Puritan, 
and the Preacher,’ New York, 18GU. 
2. ‘ Hymns for the Cfimrch on Earth’ 
(selected and arranged), London, 1800, 8to ; 
6th edrt. (enlarged), 1882. 3. ‘ IBlshops and 
Clergy of other Days; or, the Lhes of two 
Reformers and three Puritans’ (Hooper, 
Latimer, Ward, Baxter, and Gumall), Lon¬ 
don, 1868, Bro, 4.‘The Chtistiun Leaders 
of the Last Century; or, England uHundted 
Years ago,’ Loudon, 1869, 8vo. 6. ‘Lessons 
from English Church History: a Lecture,’ 
London, 1871, 8vo. 6. ‘"What do we owe 
to the Reformation P’ London, 1877, 8vo. 
7. ‘Pacts and Men. Being Pages from 
English Church History between 1663 and 
1683,’ London, 1882,8vo, 8. ‘Principles for 
Churchmen: a Manual of Positive State¬ 
ments on doubtful or disputed Points,' Lon¬ 
don, 1881, 8vo. 0, ‘The Djipcr Room. 
Being a Few Truths for the 'Tunes,' Lon¬ 
don, 1888, 8yo. 

[Eton School Lists, 'election 1832;’ Fustor's 
Alumni Oxou. 1716-1880; Oxford Cal. 1837-8; 
Crockford’s Clerical Direct. 18B9 ; Buiko’s Feer- 
oM, 1899; Hocdonell’s Life of Archbishop 
Mdgse; Benson's Life of Archbishop Benson; 
Times, 11 June 1000; ' Bishop Ryle the Prince 
of Tract ‘Writers’ (Diiunmond Tract Depot, 
Stirling).] J. H, ^ 


s 


SALVIN, OSBERT (1836-1898), natu- 
raliat, second son of Anthony _ Salvin 
[n. V.], was born at Elmshurst, Finchley, 
Middlesex, on 26 Feb. 1836. He was edu¬ 
cated under the Rov. Charles Worsley at 
the Manor IIouso, Finchloy, and at ‘West¬ 
minster School (admitted 17 Jon. 1846), 
going in 1863 to Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
where ho took a scholarship at the end of his 
first year, and graduated B.A. as eenior 
optime in the mathematical tripos of 1867. 
He graduated M.A. in 1800, and was elected 
an honorary follow of his college in 1897. 
"While at 'Westminster he aird his elder 
brother built and fitted two smaU steamers, 


which were ultimately bought for use on 
some of the Indian rivers, A horn natrualist, 
and especially addicted to ornithology, ento¬ 
mology, nnd palteontology, Salvin devoted 
much of his letsm'e time at Cambridge to 
their pursuit, and on taking his degree joined 
his second cousin hy marriage, Mr. (afterwards 
Canon) Tristram, in a five months’ natural 
history exploration of Tunis and Eastern 
Algeria. 

Li tho autumn of 1867 Salvin visited 
Guatemala with Mr. Qeorge Ure Skinner, 
the discoverer and importer of orchids. In 
the middle of the following year he joined 
Mr. (afterwards Sir) Edward Newton m the 
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AjilUlesi, but returned aflcr a few months to 
Oentrol America, whore he proved himseif 
(in unturpassad oolleotor. Bel iirning; to Eng¬ 
land in Way 1860, he set oil' n^ain in the 
autumn of 1801, in company witli his old 
college friend, Mr, E. Dncane Godraan, for 
Quatemaln, twice nsoeiiding the VolofUi de 
Fuego near that city. This tour ended in 
.Taiinnryl863, and soon after hU return home 
he was induced to undertake the inannge- 
inenl of some engineering works in the north 
of England, hut this employment being dis¬ 
tasteful did not last long. 

On 24 Jlay 1866 ha married Caroline, 
daughter of Mr. W, W. Maitland of Lough- 
ton, Essex, and in 1873, accompanied by her, 
made another journey to Central AmoricM, 
vetuvninj hy way of the United Slates, in 
order to inspect the ooUeetious in the prin¬ 
cipal mnseums. 

In 187-1, on the foundation of the Strick¬ 
land eurntorship of ornilholngy in the uni- 
Torsily of Cambridge, Salvin accepted the 
post and filled it till 1882, when, having suc¬ 
ceeded to Ilia father's property, ho removed to 
Ilawksfold, near Farnhurst, Sussex. Thera 
he died from an affection of the heart on 
1 Juno 1898. lie became a fellow of the 
Zoological Society in 186^ of the Linnoan 
Society in 1864, of the Eoyal Society in 
1873^ frequen% serving on their councils; 
ho joined the Iwyal Qeograpliieol Society in 
1*3, and was olso a fellow of the Entomo- 
logioal Sociely. 

Salvin's opinion was widely sought by 
his fellow naturalists on account of fdie 
soundness of Ids advice and the hrandth of 
his scientific vieAva; his knowledge in all 
branches of liis favourite science wos ox- 
tewive, though liis attention was more p_ar- 
tioiilarly diructed to the birds of tropical 
America, on w'hich he was an acknowledged 
authority, and to the Lepidoptera Ehopa- 
loccra among insoots. 

The work in oonueotion with which he 
was probably best known is the 'Biologia 
Oeiilrali-AmeriBaiia,’ edited conjointly with 
Mr. F. D. Godraan, the two friends being 
themselves rosponsLhle for the sections ' Avob’ 
(1879-08) and 'Lepidoptera llhopalocera’ 
(begun in 1679). 

Salvin was author ofi 1. ‘Exotic Ornitho¬ 
logy,' ■with P. L. Sclaler, London,188^ fol. 
2. ‘ Synopsis of the Oraoidin,' with P. L. 
Bolntor, London, 1870, 8vo. 8. |Nomen- 
olalor Avium Noolropioalium,’ with P. L. 
Solaler, London, 1878, 4to. 4. ‘On the 
ProoollariidiiB,’ ‘On the Birds oolloctad in 
Antorotie Amorico,’ end ‘ On tha Stegano- 
podes and Impennea,' the last two with 
P, L. Solater in ‘ Ile;^rts of the Scientific 


Eesnlts of the Ohalleiigep ExticJiii- 1 
(‘Zoology,’vol,ii.lSBl). 6,*^‘ACataloTO» ^ 
the OollfiClion of Birds formed hy Vp 
Striolcland,’ Cambridge, 1883, Bv6.' C. '■ 
logue of tlm Plearire (UpupEC and Tmdiilil 
in the. . .Briliah Mnaoum,’ Loudon, 189 -^ 
8vo. 7. Catalogue of the , . , Tulianwi 
in the. . . British Museum,’ London, 1898 
8vo. Ue also contributed notes (1) ‘ On soihb 
Venezuelan Birds’ to Spence’s ‘Und r,f 
Bolivar,-vol. ii. 1878; (S) ‘On Collecting 
and Preserving PLeptiles end Fish’ to tba 

RoyalGeographieBl Sociely’s 'HintstoTm- 

voUers,' 6th edit. 1880, and 7tb edit. 1899. 
deseriptiona of Lepidoptera Rliopaloceni to 
(3) Jameson’s ‘Story of the Rear Column’ 
(1890), and (4) WhympBr’a ‘Travels among 
the Great Andes of the Equator’ ( 1891 )° 
He completed Lord LUford’g ‘Oolonred 
Figures of the Birds of the British Islanrk’ 
7 vola. 1883-97 [see Potvrs, Thomas Limij. 
TON, Supph] lie was one of the origin,atoia 
of Ihe ‘This,’ of which he edited series iii, 
and iv. 1871-83, and compiled an index to 
series i-iii, (1879); and for the ■Willonqliby 
Sooiety he edited ‘Sir A. Smith's Misoel- 
laneous Ornithological Papers,’ 1880, and 
‘Loach’s Syslpinabio Oatalogae of the SpecU 
mens of the indigenous Mammalia andIlirds 
in the British Museum,’ 1882, He was also 
author, or joini author wiili Mr. Godmanor 
Mr._ Soloter, of upwards of 120 papers on 
ornithology or the Lepidoptera Rhopalncera 
that appeared in various scientific journals or 
transact ions of learned societies from 1856. 
He devised the simple method, iiott com¬ 
monly adopted in nuisoums, of construct¬ 
ing cabinets for natural history specimens 
whereby deep and shallow dratVers ore in- 
loTchangenhlo. 

JProo. Royal Sob. vol. liiv. p. xiii; privntB 
information; Hat. Hist. Hus, Cat.; Royal Sec. 
Cot.] B, B. W. 

SAXB-OOBUBG-GOTHA, Dora or. 
[See Alfebd Eknjbst Ai,beiii, 1844-1900.] 

SEDGWICK, AMY (afterwards Mm 
Pabkes, Mm. Pembeeton, and Mes. Goes- 
TBx) (1830-1897), actress, was horn iu Bris¬ 
tol in October 1830. After acting as on 
amateur in London in 1863, it is said under 
tho name of Mortimer, she appearedatRioh- 
inond theatre os Julia in the‘llunohback,’ 
She was then seen at Bristol ns Mrs, White 
in the force of that name, and at Cardiff 
08 Pauline iu the ' Lady of Lyons.' After 
playing in various Yorkshire towns she wos 

S d hy Knowles for three seasons^ at 
ester, where she became a favourite. 
Her first appearance in London was made on 
6 Oct. 1867 ns Pauline in the 'Lady of Lyons' 
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gnipli, 0 Nov. l.Sf7; Er,i. J3 jSov, 1807^ 
Athentenm, 13 Nov. 1897 ; Era Almanack, 
vanons years; Sunday Times, various years; 
Pascoe’a Dramatic Lis.t.] J. K. 

SEDGWICK, ROBERT (a. HioO), go¬ 
vernor of Jamaica, was the son of William 
Sedgwick of London {Thurhe Papers, v. 
156 j Fostdb, Alumni O.von, i. 138*2), and 
brother of William Sedgwick (1610 P-1609P) 
T.]. lie has been identified with the 
Mgwick who came over to New England 
in 1036, in the ship Trudove, aged 24, 
although in the record of the custom house 
his name is written ‘Jo.’ instead of *Eo.’ 
Sedgwick. He was made a freeman of Masso- 
chimetts on 9 March 1637 (Savaob, Genea- 
logical Biot, of the First Settlers m New 
Agland, iv. 48). Sedgwick, who had some 
military training, and is said by Edward 
Johnson to have been ‘nurat up in London’s 
Artillery garden,’ was chosen captain of the 

_ , Charlestown trained hand, and was, in 1638, 

1 ms the first Mrs. Blooiniy in IL. Wigan’s one of the founders of ' The Military Oom- 
! 'Charming Woman ’ on 20 June. At the pony of Massachusetts.’ His name is the 
princess’s she was on 19 Feb. 1863 the first tliird in the foundation charter (id. : Raieds, 
Otolia in Lewis Filmore’s ‘Winning Suit.’ Mist, of the Bonourable Artillery Company, 
She was also (he first Flioebe Topper in i. 826). He was commander or the Castle 
‘One Good Turn deserves another,’ and in Boston Harbour in 1641, and was major- 
Aui'ora Filoyd in Mr. Oheltnain's adapta- general of (he Massachusetts forces in ite. 
(ion so named. In 1866 she managed the In 1063 Sedgwick was in England, and 
Eaymavket during a aumuier season, and on Cromwell selected him to command an ex- 
2 Oct, at Di'uiw Lane played Lady Macbeth pedition intended to drive the Riiloh from 
to the Slaebetli of Sullivan, and afterwards the New Netherlands, giving him the rank 
to that of H. Talbot. At the Haymorket ofmajorin the army. lie raised, in spite of 
she was on 8 July 1867 the first Blanche various obstructions, a few hundred men in 
de Bsincourt in Mead’s adaptation, the the New England colonies, and was about 
‘Cogustte.’ On 10 Oct. 1868, as directress to set out a^inst the Dutch (June 1664), 
under II. B. Lacy, she opened the Maryle- when news of the peace with IloUand put a 
hnne, renamed the Alfred, with ‘Pindee stop to his proceedings (Thurloe Papers, iL 
Singh ’ by 0, IL Stephenson, in which she 4lB). On this Sedgwick turned his forces 
was Pindee Singh. The experiment was a against the French la Acadia, captoed their 
failure. In Mias Le Thiure’s ‘ All for Money,’ forts of St. John’s and Port Royal, and a 
Haymarket, 12 Ju^ 1809, she was the first settlement at Penobscot, and added Acadia 
Ida Fitzhuhei't. Her last appearance in to the British dominions (ti. ii. 426, 684; 
London was at the Hoymarket as Constance Cal. State Papers, Colonial, 1674r-1674, 
in the ‘Love Clinso’ (May 1877). She in- Addenda, p. 89). 

stnioted pupils and gave drainatio recitals, Inlhesummer ofl666,aftertheconque8tof 
reading more than once before Queen Vic- Jamaica, the Protector appointed Sedgwick 
toria. Miss iSedgwiek mairied in 1868 Dr. one of the oivil commissioners for the go- 
W. B. Parkes, who died in 1803. She was vernment of his new acquisition. The m- 
snbsequently known (1876) as Mrs, Pern- struotions describe him stul merely as‘Major 
berton. iSlie then marriod Mr, Goostry. Sedgwick,’ hut it is evident that OromweU 
Her portrait os Constance was presented to relied much on his experience of colonial life 
the corporation of Brighton, where she lived and his infiuenoe in New England (Tiurloe, 
for some years. Subsequently she removed iv. 084; Cal, State Papers, Colonial, 1674- 
to Ilayward’s Heath, whore she died on 1660, p. 429). In October 1666, when Sadg- 
7 Nov. 1807, and was hurled on the 11th. wick arrived at Jamoiea, ha found the troops 
She was a capable actress, though she failed dying fast, eveiything in disorder, and neces- 
to reach the first rank. sarios of every kind wanting. ‘ You must in 

[Personal knowledge; The Players, 1800; a manner beginlhework over again’was 
Beou and Roward’a Blanchard; Daily Tele- hie message to Cromwell; but, though in- 


, llaym.arket, where ou the 13lh she 
Slaved Constance in the ‘ Love Chase.’ On 
' \ov. she was the first Ho'itpr Grnzchrook 
la Taylor’s ‘ Unequal Slatoh/ a part with 
^Iiichshe was ever after associated. Beatrice 
in 'Much Ado aliout Nothing ’ followed in 
Pehraary 1868, .Tulia in the ‘Hunchback’ 
nnl March, and on 30 .Tune Lady Teazle. 
Sabseqnently she was seen as Juliana in 
the 'Honeymoon,’ was on 13 March 1869 
the original Kate Robertson in Palgravo 
Simpson’s‘The World and the Stage,'and 
played Rosalind, Peg Woffington, Mias 
Dorillon in ‘ Wives as they ware and Maids 
as they are,’ Mrs. Haller m the ' Stranger,’ 
and Marie de Fontanges in 'Plot and 
Passion.' On 9 May 1800 she was the first 
gna in Falconer’s ‘Fomily Secret,’ on 
23 June Mias Vandeleur in' Does he love 
mef ’ by the same writer, and Lady Blanche 
in Taylor’s ‘Babes in the Wood ’ on 10 Nov. 
Tn iKfi] aha was at (he Olvmnic. where she 
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■wardly dosponcVmg of tha future of the 
colony, he kept a hrave front to tho public, 
and under his enorgetio and judicious ad- 
miiiistralion things slowly mended (Thurloo 
Papers, iv. _d61, 46i, COO, 748). Cromwell 
rewarded his seal by sending him a commis¬ 
sion as major-general and oommander-in- 
chief, which reached Jamaica early in Jlay 
1656. Bat Sedgwick never took up the com¬ 
mand, and died on 24 May 1666. Accord¬ 
ing to his secretary, the new responsibility 
imposed upon him aggravated his lUness and 
brought him to his grave. ‘ Thore is so much 
expected of me,’ said he, 'and I, conscious of 
my own disabilities, having besides so un¬ 
toward a people to deal with, am able to 
perform so little, that I shall never overcome 
It; it will break my heart ’ (t‘6. v. 12,138, 
164). The secretary describes Sedgwick as 
being ‘generally beloved and esteemed by 
all sorts of iK'oplo,’ and Carlyle charac¬ 
terises him as ‘ a very bravo, zealous, and 
pious man, whose letters in Thurloe are, of 
all others, tho best worth reading on this 
subject,’ 

Sedgwick left a widow, Joanna, and five 
children ( Thurloe Papers, iv. 165,168). Tim 
Protector granted her a pension of 100/, per 
aunum, ond ordered her husband's arrears to 
bo paid to her {Gal, State Papers, Colonial, 
1674-1600, pp. 418, 462). 

[Tluirloo Slate Papers, vols. i-v.j Cal. Stale 
Papers, Coloni.il; Pitlfroy’s Hist, of Now Eng- 
laml, ii. 281,297; OarljWb Cromwell; Savage’s 
Grocoalogical Diet, of Uie hirst Settlors in New 
Eagknd.] 0. H. E, 

SELWYN, JOHN RICIIARDSON 
(1844-1898), bishop of Melonesia, younger 
son of George Augustus Selwyn (1809- 
1878) [q. v.], flrat hishop of New Zealand, 
was born on 20 May 1844 at tho Waimatd, 
ill the B^ of Islands, in the northern part 
of New Zealand. Ho came to England in 
1864, and was educated at Eton and Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He was a noted oars¬ 
man and not a very keen scholar, but gra¬ 
duated B,A. with a third class iu the classi¬ 
cal tripos iu 1806; he proceeded M.A. in 
1870. In 1867 he paid a visit to his father 
in New Zealand, intending to enter the 
legal profession aftor his return; hut tho 
sight of his father’s labours and tho inilnenco 
of Bishop John Ooleridgo Patteson [q, v.] 
inspired him with the desire to bo a mis¬ 
sionary, and decided him to seek ordination 
in the English church. He was ordained 
deacon on Trinity Sunday, 1869, by Ins 
father, who was then bishop of Lichfield. 
His first curacy was at Alrewas, where ho 
remained for a year and a half. Ho then 


mooeeded ascurate-m-ohaige toSt.^;^ 
Wolverhampton, in the absence of thrZ; 
who was involved in a feud with w’ 
parishioners. Selwyn’s tact and energrr 
suited mhis becoming vicar of St. GeorvH^ 
but oil heaniig of Bishop Patteson’s dfath 
1871 he decided to ofler himself , 
missionary to the Melanesian mission 
married Miss Clara Tnnes in Januiuy IR'o 
h February 1873 husband and wifiJ 
sailed for Melanesia. He reached his head 
quarters nt Norfolk Island in October im 
after a distressing attack of rheumathm’ 
which was Selwyn’s first warning that'hij 
vigorous fi'amo was not to save him ftom 
severe illness. 

Selwyn’s energy and natural gift of leadet- 
ship soon pointed him out as the proper suc¬ 
cessor to Bishop Pattesou. Ho was nomi¬ 
nated to the post, and the nomination was 
confirmed by general synod in 1877. On 
18 Feb._1877 he was consecrated bishop of 
Melanesia at Nelson. In December 1877 
his wife, who had rejoined him alter a visit 
to England, died iu childbirth, and in the 
next year he lost his father. These blows 
abated none of his energy, but they brought 
about an indiil'ercnce to personal comfort and 
a recklessness to e.xposure which laid the 
seeds of the painful illnesses from which he 
afterwards sulTered acutely. In August 
1886, when on a visit to England, he married 
his second wife, Miss Annie Mort, and re¬ 
turned hopefully to his diocese; hut in 1660 
his ague and rheumatism culminated in 
abscesses in his legs, which compelled his 
return to England in 1890. By operations 
cutting the sinews of his right leg he was 
permanently orippled and forced to give up 
all idea of resuming his work in Melanesia, 
On his recovering his general health he was 
asked to accept the mastership of Selwyn 
College, Cambridge, and ho held the position 
till his death at Cambridge on 12 Eeb, 
1898. 


Bishop Selwyn’s manly endurance of pain 
and discomfort, his tact and practical ability 
in extending his missionary labours and 
gaining a footing on dangerous islands, and 
the simple sincerity of his religious faith 
made him in his generation a typical mis¬ 
sionary bishop, and the peculiar circumshince 
of his appointment to the mastership of 
Selwyn College brought his career and per¬ 
sonality home to Englishmen in an unusually 
vivid and familiar way. His influence at 
Cambridge was lavgdy instrumental in 
starting the 'Cambridge House’in London, 
and he recommended practical missionary 
effort, both ot home and abroad, with ex¬ 
ceptional success to the undergraduates, 
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__ ‘ Fabloral Work in the Colonies 

JiVthe Mission Field,’ London, 1807, 8to, 

ir.D. How's Bishop John Selwyn: aMenioii, 
IfiM" father, by G. H. Gartei<, 

IS89: Bnird’s Graduati Cantab.; Times, 14Fob, 
1S9S.] ®' 

SfiQUABD, CHARLES EDWARD 
BBOWN- (1817-1894), physiologist. [Sea 
BBOWN-SiaUAKD.] 

SERVIOE, JAMES (1833-18991, poli¬ 
tician and pioneer colonist of Melbourne, 
Anstraiia, son of Robert Service, was born at 
Kilwinning, Ayrshire, in November 1833. 
Be was in early life connected with the 
jncrcaiitile firm of Thomas Corbett & Co., 
Glasgow, but ho broke off the connection 
ia August 1863, when he emigrated to Mel- 
Ixnirne. There he at once founded the com- 
Bercittlflrmof James Service & Co., with 
,,hich his name was tlianccforth associated. 

^ ThrougWit life he was busily engaged as a 
merchant and bank director, but from the 
’ first he tonic a leading part in public and 
municipal affairs in Melbourne. When Sir 
H’llhamPoster Stawell r.J, then attorney- 

general, was made chief justice. Service was 
elected in his stead as member for Mel- 
loume in the legislative assembly in 1867. 

In the next parliamout Service was 
dected for llipon and Hampden, and from 
Octobor 1859 to Soptomber 1800 was mini- 
iter for lands in the Nicholson government 
[sea NioiroLSQir, Wilmam, 1816-1866], 
when he introduced the first land hill in- 
Tolving the principle of ‘selection hefoie 
survey.' This important measure was re¬ 
jected by the legislative council, whereupon 
Swvice conferred tvhat has been rightly 
described as ‘an enormous boon on the 
colony,' by passing what is popularly called 
the 'lorrens Act lor faoilitating tho transfer 
of real property [see TonimNS, Sib Rodbuel' 
BianABDl. 

In 1882 Service visited England, return¬ 
ing to Australia in March 1866, when he 
found tho colony seething over tho new 
protectionist tariff of the MoCulloch goyeru- 
ment [see MoOtriiiOCii, SiB, James]. Ero- 
tection henceforth was the popular demo¬ 
cratic cry, but Service remained a staunch 
free-trader. Such an altitude, de^ite his 
liberal views on the land question, eficotually 
kept him out of parliament unlil 1874. In 
that year he was returned for Maldou, and 
tookoliice as treasurer in the Kerford go- 
I’ernmcnt, which lasted but a short time. 
On 39 July 1878 Service, who was always a 
strong impieriolist, was the principal speaker 
at the great meeting of the citizens of Mel¬ 


bourne held in support of Lord JBeacons* 
field's action at the Rcrlin Congress. 

In 1880 Service was called upon to form 
a cabinet, but it was immediately ousted on 
mailing on appeal to the country in regaid 
to the constitutional reform of both bouses 
of the legislature. Re rovisited England, 
returning in 1883 to Vietorkj when he was 
elected member for Gastlemome as the re¬ 
cognised leader of the conservative or ‘ con¬ 
stitutional ' party. He nextformed a coali¬ 
tion with Mr. (afterwards Sir) Graham 
Berry, the liberal leader, and became pre¬ 
mier of Victoria in 1883. 

The Service-Berry government attempted 
to deal with the thorny question of civil 
service reform by transferring all appoint¬ 
ments into the hands of government com- 
missiouere; thereby it was hoped to deal a 
fatal blow to political' influence ’ and pos¬ 
sible ministerial corruption. Service him- 
seU took up a strong position with regard 
to the annexation by European powers of 
Western Pacific islands. This question led 
to a desire for federation, which has reached 
its culmination in the formation of the 
Australian commonwealth in 1900. With 
a view to procuring the adoption of the 
prlnciplee of federation Service brought 
about in 1882 the Sydney conference, and 
in 1884 carried through the Victorian par¬ 
liament a hill for tbe creation of a federal 
council of Australasia. This federal council 
first met at Hobart on 26 Jan. 1886. 

In 1886 Service resigned the premiership 
of Victoria and revisited England, where he 
wae appointed one of the four Victorian 
delegates at the colonial conference of 1887 
in Downing Street. Service believed with 
SamuM Griffith that that conference 
ought to be tho precursor of other similar con¬ 
claves, and argued that the nebulous feeling 
ill favour of imperial federation should issue in 
the formation of a superior council, in which 
the entire empire should he represented, and 
which should' have tbe supreme control of 
all purely imperial affairs ’ (Mumhele). 

(Jn returning to Victoria, Service hecame 
a member of the upper house—the legisla¬ 
tive council—taking his seat for the Mel¬ 
bourne province. He declined to act ae one 
of the Victorian representatives of the 
Sydney convocation in 1891, and gradually 
retired from active participation m public 
afihirs. He died at Melhourne on 12 April 
1899. Few Australian statesmeu have ^ 
worthily gained the popular esteem of their 
fellow-colonists. 

[AleunsU’s Diotionaiy of Australasian Bio¬ 
graphy; H. J.Robinson’s Colonial Chronology; 
Levey's Victorian Men of the Time; Times, 
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13 and 14 April 1899 j Who’s WIio, 1899; 
the loading Australian journals, and wrsonal 
knowledge.] A. P. M. 

SEWELL, WILLIAM (1780-1863), 
veterinarian, third principal of the Koyal 
Veterinary College, London, was born in 
1780 of quaher parents resident in Essex, 
He was apprenticed at an early age, proba¬ 
bly in 1796, to Edward Coleman (1704 P- 
1839), the second principal of the Veterinary 
College; and at Coleman’s request Sewell 
was appointed his assistant at the college on 
obtaining his diploma in 1799. 

Sewell first came into prominence in con¬ 
nection with his supposed discovery (in 
1803) of a canal pervading the ‘medulla 
spinalis,’ an account of which he presented 
to the BotuI Society in a paper read by Sir 
Everard Home (sec Trans. Roy. 8oc. 1808). 
Though Sowell’s opinions on this point were 
erroneous, the credit has been claimed for 
him of having been ' on the brink ’ of the 
great discoveries made many years subse¬ 
quently by Sir Charles Boll 1831 iv. 
629, 1884 vii. 180). In 1816 he made a 
tour through Erance, visiting the veterinary 
establishments at Lyons and Paris; in 1816 
he made a similar tour of inspection through 
Germany by way of Vionno, Prague, Berlin, 
and Hanover. A report of this tour was 
laid before tlio govornors of the Veterinary 
College in 1818. 

In the same year an extremely im;^OTtant 
discovery, or rather re-discovery, ‘which has 
added years of comfort and usefulness to the 
existence of so many of our quadruped ser¬ 
vants ’ (Vet. 1831, ir. 336), that of neuro¬ 
tomy, was published in a paper presented by 
Sewell to the governors of the Veterinary 
College, Some years later, in 183.3, a fuller 
and more detailed account was published in 
the ‘ Elementary Lectures on the Veterinary 
Art ’ of William Percevall, attributing to 
Sewell the chief credit of the discover (see 
also Vet, 1834 vii. 20,1836 ix. 367). Sewoll 
also practised anew method of treating splints, 
considering the use of the firing-iron as bar¬ 
barous and cruel ( Vet. 1836, viii. 604). He 
also claimed to have discovered a cure for 
glanders, in the use of sulphate of copper. 
This was looked upon with considerable dis¬ 
trust by his fellow veterinarians, and the 
proposal of a pecuniary reward which was 
made at a meeting of the governors of the 
Veterinary College was defeated, largely 
owing to the opposition of Professor Coleman 
(Vet, 1829, ii. 246). Sewell also incurred the 
displeasure of certain of his follow voterim.- 
riansfor having rmorted some of his remarks 
on glanders to the College of Physioions rather 
than to the veterinary profession. 


In 1836-6 Sewell was ■Dresi(iBTit'~7~r' 
Veterinary Medical Society^ and^on\7Vv* 
1836 a handsome testimonial was priLS 
to him by the members of that sodetv" fc 
luB efficient services during a neriL ^! 
twenty-one vears.’ But im^diatelv afte 
disputes took place which led to tho 
cession of Sewell, Charles Spooner (ISflt 

On the death of Coleman in 1839 Sewoll 
was appointed to succeed him os minpi™! 
of the college, delivering his inangMallS 
ture on 18 Nov. 1839 (Vet. 1889, xii. solt 
Considerable disapproval was, howavei’ 
manifested at his undertaking to lecture on 
onttle pathology, a subject in which he was 
not considered to be sufficiently nualified 
his department being rather that ofsurgerv’ 
In 1842, however, an alteration was made' 
and Professor .T. B. Simonds was appointed 
to lecture on the diseases of cattle sheen 
and pigs (Vet. 1840, xiii. 600, 649,660, and 
668). The death of Professor’ CoTeZn 
placed Sewell in many respects at the head 
of his profession, and his position received 
further recognition in 1862 by his election 
(in succession to Mr. William Eobinaonof 
Tamworth) as third president of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, which had 
been incorporated in 1844. 

In 1840, during the prevalence of an epi¬ 
demic of what has been since named‘foot 
and mouth disease,’ the Hoyal Agricultural 
Society of England issued a circular to its 
members detailing full particulars as to the 
treatment of the disease according to the 
method recommended by Professor Sewell. 
Sewell was on this account attach by his 
brother veterinarians on the plea that his 
circular had spoilt their practice (Vet. 1841, 
xiv. 196, 664). In 1841 Sewell reported to 
the Hoyal Apicultural Society on the epi¬ 
demic (Journal R,A.S.K vol. ii. p. oxix). 
Towards the end of his life, owing to hu 
advanced age and occasional illness, he con¬ 
fined Ms attention in great part to the 
general direction of the college, the actual 
dutios of lecturing falling chiefly on younger 
men. Assistant Professor Spooner and Pro- 
fossor Simonds. Sewell died on 8 June 
1868 at the age of seventy-two, and was 
buried at Highgate cemetery. He married 
late in life and left no family. 

Sewell wrote nothing beyond a few con¬ 
tributions to the veterinary and medical 
periodicals, and a report (1818) of his visit 
to the principal veterinary schools of the 
continent. Both his skill as an operator and 
his efficiency as a lecturer have been disputed 
( Vet. 1834 vii. 667, 1841 xiv. 37), hut he ap- 
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iis neMJi'tlieless to Imve acliievud a con- 
( iidemWe success in both. 

' fIheVeterina.vi<in, pabMui, esiionially ohitu.ay 
. jumlior for 1 July 18o3 j Professor J. B. 
Sfflonib’s Life of Wiili.im Sewell, 1897,8ro(uii- 
* piljfohed): privJto information.] E. C-k. 

I gHAEP, ISA A 0(1806-1897), missionary, 

I plJer son of Isaac Sharp of Brighton by 
i luB W Jlary Likeman, was born there 
I jnlJulylPOS His father had joined the 
I Suciety of Friends upon his marriaao, and 
I It eleven the Ron was sent to a Friends’ 

I at Earl’s Colne, Essex. Attwenty-four 

jipwentto Darlington as private secretary 
to Joseph Pease [see under Pdisd, EdwahdJ, 
sncceeding afterwards to the management of 
tlio Peases’ Middleshorough estate. About 
jSSdheflrst began to preach, and in 1843 was 
‘Kcorded ’ a minister by Darlington monthly 
meeting. From this body ho afterwards re¬ 
ceived on forty-five separate occasions cer- 
i tifiMtes or credentials for gospel travel at 
iome and abroad. Ho commenced (in 1846) 
hyviaita to Korway, Orkney and Shetliuid, 
Iceland, Fnriie, Denmark, Greenland, and 
Labrador. But it was not until he was 
past si-tty that he embarked upon the wider 
Binge of sustained iniosionnry ootivity, to 
vrliioli the remaining years of his life were 
devoted. 

In 1877 he started for the southern hemi- 
iphere, being; welcomed at Capo Town by 
^ memhcTB of all denominations, including 
I Sir Dovid Tennant and Lady Freve, in the 
absence of her husband, Sir Henry Bartle 
Edward Frere [q. v.l, then governor of Cane 
Colony. Sharp travelled in a Cape cart north¬ 
ward to Shoshong, visited King Khama, and 
was at Eurumon shortly before the outbreak 
of the Zulu war. Beaching Kimberley in 
September 1878 ho was invited to take up his 
quarters at Government House. After visit- 
iogthsFi'ench missions in Basutoland, he left 
for Madagascar, where an important station 
bad been founded hr the society of friends. 
He next proceeded by Sydney, Melbourne, 
and other Australian towns, to Stewart 
Island and New Zealand, Son Francisco, and 
thence to the Status and Mexico. Seeing the 
qualcerpoet,Wiutlier, as he passedeaetword, 
Sharp arrived in England, after seven years’ i 
absence, in March 1884. i 

In 1891, when in his eighty-fifth year, and 
in spite of a complaint which at timra ren¬ 
dered him dependent upon surgical aid and 
Mled nursing, his buoyant faith and spirite 
induced him to set out on (mother long voyage. 
In the face of much opposition, medical and 
otherwise, and a severe illness in Paris, he 
started for the East, and was able to carry 


out a long-cherished plan of visiting Con¬ 
stantinople, India, Japan, and the interior of 
China, 

A fortnight after his return to England he 
set out on his eighth visit to Norway. Some 
weeks spent in Syria during the autumn of 
1895 proved to he his final ei angelical tour. 
On nearly the last day of 1896 he leclured 
to a large audience ul Devonshire House, 
BLshopRgate, upon his foreign experiences as 
a missionary, hut on returning home took 
a_ chill. lie died on 21 March 1897, aged 
ninety, at Ettington, Warwickshire, and was 
buried on 26 March in the Friends’ burial- 
ground close by. 

Isaac Shai-p’s short robust figure, twinkling 
eyes, and alert manner, to the last utterly 
belied his years. Possessed of a peculiarly 
musical voice, his preaching, like himself, 
exhaled love. He spoke no language hut 
his own. A ready fund of anecdote and 
abundant humour endeared him to the in- 
matCB of lonely mission stations and iso¬ 
lated dwellings from the northern to the 
southern polar circle, no less than to all 
in England. An excellent correspondent, 
he expressed himself as readily in verse as 
in prose. 

By his wife Ilannah Procter, whom he 
married in February 1889, and who died 
four yi'ors later, he lutd two daughters, one 
of whom married and settled at Son Jos6, 
California, 

[An Apostle of the Kinoteeath Century, by 
F. A. Budge, London, 1898, 2ud edit. 1899; 
personal acquaintance.] 0. F. 8. 

SHAW, JOHN (1789-1816), corporal 
2nd lifeguards, son of William Shaw, a 
farmer, was bom at Wollaton, Nottinghom- 
sbiro, in 1789, and educated at TroweU 
Moor school. While a mere stripling he 
obtained a local reputation as on expert 
boxer by defeating a man three stone heavier 
than himself. On 16 Oot. 1807 he enlisted 
as a private in the 2nd lifeguards, and soon 
attracted the notice of his ofificers by the 
strength he displayed in the regimental 
exercises. Discovering his boxing abilities 
they mode arrangements for him to spar at 
the Fives Court in Little St. Martin Street, 
the principal London boxing hall. In con¬ 
sequence of his success there the officers 
toolc him to Jackson’s Booms, 13 Bond 
Street, a fashionable dub and schod. of in¬ 
struction, where amateurs were wont to 
meet and box professionals, Shaw was pitted 
ggainst and defeated Captain Barclay, a 
gentleman noted for hie punishing powers 
Shaw became a frequenter of Jackson’s 
Booms, and his fiame as a boxer soon spread 
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abroad, as a swordsman he was equally 
expert, and was, in fact, skilled in the use of 
most modern weapons of offence and defence, 
lie was now six feet and half an inch in 
height, and so mognifieently developed that 
he sat as a model to Ilaydon the sculptor. 
One day, when near Portman Square, three 
hulking fellows taunted Shaw with being a 
stay-at-home soldier. He promptly knocked 
them down. They sprang to their feet and 
attacked him, but in a few minutes were 
compelled to seek safety in flight. In 1813 
Shaw was persuaded to enter the prize ring, 
and on 12 July of that year defeated at 
Coombe-Warren a man named Burrows. 
Early in 1816 he issued a challenge to light 
any man in England, and on 16 April, at 
iroiiiislow Heath, fought his second battle 
in the prize ring, defeating^ Edward Painter 
[q. V.] in twenty-eight minutes. He was 
now spoken of as the future champion, but 
before Tom Oribb [q. v.] had time to accept 
his challenge the 2nd lifeguards were or¬ 
dered to the continent. Shaw’s civilian 
admirers immediately offered to purchase his 
discharge, but ho declined to entertain the 
idea. Early in the morning of 18 June, the 
day on which Waterloo was fought. Corporal 
Shaw was sinit out in command of a foraging 
party, but hurried back with his men in time 
to take pait in the first charge. A cuirassier 
rode straight at Shaw, wlio calmly parried 
the thrust, and with one teriiOo stroke, the 
first blow he had dealt in real warfare, out 
through the Erenchmau’s helmet and skull 
down to the chin. Shaw then rode at an 
eagle-bearer, killed him, and seized the eagle. 
He relinquished it, howovor, while cutting 
his way tiiroiigh the foes who immediately 
surrounded him. Although wounded, he 
took part in several other charges, exhibiting 
on each occasion his strength and marvellous 
dexterity with the sword. In the last charge 
but one made by the 2nd lifeguards, Shaw 
became separated from his comrades, and 
was quickly surrounded by the enemy. He 
fought desperately and killed nine of his 
opponents boforo his sword broke. Sooriiiiig 
surrender, he tore the helmet from his head, 
and, using it as a cestus, dealt some terrific 
blows boforo he fell to the ground, picked 
off by a cuirassier, who sat a little distance 
away, coolly firing his carbine. 

After tho battle was won Shaw struggled 
on in tho track of his victorious countiwmeu, 
and at night a wounded lifcguardsman, 
lying on a duiighcnp, saw Shaw crawling 
towards him. ‘Ah, my dear fellow, I'm 
done for 1' Shaw whispered feebly, and lay 
down besido him. At daybreak ho was 
found there dead. 


[Nottingham Iteiicn, 30 Dec 18£9 i i T 
Eural Sports: Egan’s Boriana 
gihstica; Creasy’s Decisive Battles- TiMi . 
Deeds of Daring.] ® H 0 1/* 

SIDaWIOK, HENRY a838-ioooi 
philosopher, born at Skipton, Yorkshn-n;^’ 
SI May 1838 was thbcF (and seSfnK 
vivmg) son of the Rev. William Sidgwkk 
bead-master of Skipton grammar scbool, by 
his wife Mary (Crofts). Tho father dierl 
22 May 18H . Henry Sidgwick was sent to 
a school at Blackheath m 1849, and to Euehv 
m September 1862, where his mother took a 
house next year. Edward White Ben»on 
(afterwards Amhbishop) [q. v. SuppU, , 
coimin of the Sidgwicks, and then a maitet 
at Rugby, became an inmate of the hoii»e. 
hold. He had a great influence upon Side- 
wick, whose sister ho afterwards married 
The boy was ‘ bookish ’ and took no int^ 
rest in football or cricket. His intelleo- 
tnol development was precocious, and bis 
great ambition was to become a distinguished 
scholar like his cousin. Instead of standing 
for a scholarship at Balliol, he decided to 
enter Trinity College, Cambridge, of wliieli 
Benson was a fellow. lie left Rugby in 
1866 ns sonior exhibitioner, and began resi- 
deuce at Cambridge in the October of that 
year. His career at college was LrilUant. 
lie won a Bell Boholaremp in 1866, the 
Craven sobolarsbip in 1867, the Greek epi¬ 
gram ill 1868, and was tblrty-tbird wrangler, 
sonior classic, and first cbanoellor's medallist 
in 1869. In 1867 he became a scholar, and 
in 1860 fellow and assistant-tutor, of his col¬ 
lege. lie had given the highest promise of 
future dial inction in the field of classical S(^o- 
larship. He was, however, already devoting 
himself to other aims. He had been led to 
philoBopliical studies during his undergia- 
duate career. Ho bad at the beginning 
of his second vear joined tbo well-known 
* Apostles ’ Society. Its purpose was to en¬ 
courage the frank and full diecussion of every 
poeeiblo question. Sidgwick, though one of 
tho youiigCBt men of the same university 
standing, showed a remarkable maturity of 
intellect, which enabled him to take a leading 
position in the society. The discussions also 
revealed to him the natural bent of hie mind. 
He resolved to devote his life to the study 
of great philosophical problems, lie and lua 
ft'iends were convinced of the necessity of a 
reconstruction of religious and social creeds 
in accordance with scientific methods. He 
was, lilte his contemporaries, greatly in¬ 
fluenced by the teaching of J. S. MiU, then 
in the ascendant. He was repelled, how¬ 
ever, by tho agnostic tendencies of MiU’s 
school, and could not find full satisfaction in 
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j 'll nhilosopliy" II® turned fora time to his- 
I I ticid I®®® passed some 

weeks st Dresden to initiate himself in the 
Judy of Arabic. He worked at Arabic and 
i gjbiew for some time with a view to a eom- 

i jjrutive study of Semitic religions. Be¬ 
ring convinced that he could not give the 
tiiue necessary for researches which would 
Jierallnot answer thefundamentalproblems, 
' lie again returned to purely philosophical 
, He was a member of a little 

^etv which used to meet at the house of 
John Grote, then Knightbridge professor, to 
lead and discuss philosophical papers. His 
(ompanions were attempting to improve the 
Cambridge course by a more liberal en¬ 
couragement of such studies. The moral 
jdenees tripos, founded in 1861, was ad- 
jnitted as a qualification for a degree in 1660. 
gidgwick examined in 1866 and 1866, and 
prepared himself by careM study for the 
taw. In 1869 he exchanged his classical 
5 jectureship for a lectureship in moral philo- 
! sophT] and resolved to devote himself to the 
foundation of a philosophical school in Com- 
I bridge. The agitation for the removal of re- 
! ligious testahad beon for some time occupying 
I omversity reformers. Sid^iek had taken 
I part in the movement. He now hecamo 
' doubtful as to his own position. The de¬ 
claration which he had made sincerely at the 
time had ceased to represent his belief. He 
decided that he was bound to resign the 
position for which it had qualified him. He 
gave up his fellowship in October 1809, and 
bis action had a marked effect in stimulating 
the agitation for the abolition of tests. The 
measure was finally carried in 1871. His 
colleagues showed their respect for Sidgwick 
hy permitting him to retain his lectureship, 
and from this time till his death ha con¬ 
tinued to lecture iu various capacities. In 
1873 he was an unsuccessful candidate for the 
Knightbridge professorship on the death of 
F. D. Maurioe. In 1876 he wos appointed to 
a'prielectorship on moral and political phi¬ 
losophy’ in Trinity College. In 1883 he re- 
^ed this post on being elected to the 
Siightbridge professorship, vacant by the 
death of Professor Birks, Maurioe's successor. 
Sidgwiok’s fitness for the post had been esta¬ 
blished by the publication of his treatise 
upon ethics in 1874. lie was elected to an 
bonoiaiy feUowshtp of his college in 1881, 
and re-elected to an ordinary feBowship in 
1886. 

Sidgwick had meanwhile token up_ other 
duties. He had felt that his devotion to 
speculative inquiries did not absolve him from 
the discharge of maclical functions. He had 
been interested from an early period in the 
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question of female education. The admis¬ 
sion of girls to local examinations showed 
the importance of providing a system of 
lectures. In 1869 Sidgwick had devised and 
made known a scheme for this purpose. It 
was talcen up warmly, and its success sug¬ 
gested that a house should be provided at 
Oambridgo for the students. Sidgwick made 
himself responsible for the rent, and in 1871 
invited Miss Ann Jemima Clough [q. v.] to 
become superintendent. In 1874 a company 
was formed to place the scheme on a solid 
foundation. Sidgwick suhsciibed and ener¬ 
getically supported the scheme, which was 
carried out by the opening of Newnham Hall 
in 1876, In the same year Sidgwick married 
Miss Eleanor Mildred Balfour, sister of the 
Bight Hon. A. J. Balfour. The Sidgwicits 
tooic a moat important part in the later deve¬ 
lopment of the new system. In 1880 the 
North Hall was added to Newnham, and 
Mrs. Sidgwick became vice-president under 
Miss Glongh. The Sidgwicka resided in North 
Hall for two years, when Mrs. Sidgwick re¬ 
signed her post. In 189S, upon Miss Clough’s 
death, Mrs. Sidgwick became president of 
the college, and and her husband resided 

Throvighout the whole period Sii^wiclc took 
a most active part in the whole movement. 
He successfully advocated the admission of 
women to university examinations in 1881. 

1 He was always a member of the college 
I council, and was also for a time on the coun- 
; oil of the women’s college at Girton. Be¬ 
sides advising Miss dough at every point of 
the new movement, he interested himself in 
the details of management; he made himself 
beloved by students and teachers, and he 
contributed most liberally to the fhxids re¬ 
quired for the extension of the college. No 
one deserves a larger share of the credit for 
initiating and carrying out sirccessflilly a 
scheme which has had so great an effect upon 
the education of Englishwomen. 

Sidgwick in later years had also to dis¬ 
charge ma^ duties of academical admini¬ 
stration, His absence from the governing 
body prevented him from taking any direct 
port m the changes made in his college 
under the commission of 1877, He had, 
however, the influence due to the recognition 
of his high qualities of mind and oharacter, 
both in hiB own college and in the university 
generally. When the new university sta¬ 
tutes came into force in 1882 he was ap¬ 
pointed member of the general board of 
studies; he was for some time secretary to 
the hoard, and remained a member till 1899. 
He was nlso on the council of the senate 
from 1800 to 1898, The imanimous test!- 
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mony of liis colleagneB shows that he took a finite conclusions. Sidgwick wiiPT— 
very active and influential part in the do- momber of several societies founded ? . 1 ® 
bates, and united unfailing courtesy to purpose of philosophical discussion T{ 
singularly keen and ingenious criticism. He one of the first members of the MetaiA* 
interested himselfespeoially in financial mat- Society, which included some of th> 
ters. The taxation of the colleges for uni- distinguished representatives of on 
varsity purposes had given rise to diflicullies schools of belief; of a similar socim^'’* 
in consequence of the decline of the college Cambridge; and of the later Synthelic^s'"* 
revenuesunderngrieulturaldepri'saion. Sidg- dety, which aims at facilitating the 
wick got up the facts, devised an dahoratc construction of essential religious beluT 
scheme for reconciling the conllicting into- TIo became at once, as Canon Gore testifl ^ 
rests, and showed that ho could have been ‘ the life and soul of that society.' Sidgwirt 
a competent chancellor of tho oxohequer. was seen at his best in such meetmr 
llis scheme failed to secure acceptance from Besides his dialectical abihty, he was £ 
an appearance of over-subtle!y. llis anxiety lightful in sim]^ly social occawons. Heuia 
to do justice to all sides led to some ex- admittedly a first-rate talker. A sin mllr 
cess ol complication and refinement. He ingenuity and vivacity of thought and°con- 
is admitted, however, to have taken a most slant play of humour were combined with 
important part in changes hy which the sys- perfect simplicity, absence of self-assertion 
tern of Cambridge education boa been mate- and ready appreciation of other men’s pciuta 
rially modified and now studies success- of view. IBs unmistakable sweetness of 
fully introduced. He showed his inlorasb in nature gained him mnumerable friends and 
a very tangible form by munificent auh- made him on invaluable link between mem- 
Boriptions, which enabled the university to hors of tlie various circles to which he be- 
hnild a museum of physiology, and to start longed. The same qualities gave a special 
leeturoa in laAV and philosophy—measures value to his lectures. llis intellectualposi- 
whloh must otherwise have boon abandoned lion prevented him from being the lawgiver 
or delayed. _ of a school or the head of a party. His aim 

Sidg wick’s retirement from tho council was to encourage the freest possible investi- 
was partly due to tho rejection of tho jn'o- gation of first xn'inoiples, and he shrank from 
poaal for grantuig titular degrees to women, any premature adoption of dogmatic oonclu- 
Ile hod novor been in favour of precisely aions. The position of philosophical studies 
assimilating mole andfomaloeduoaUon*, and at Camhridgu made his classes very small, 
he had some hesitation in accepting tho pro- But he Lad several distinguished pupil, uho 
posals made hy the more advanced ]}arty. Ho have borne most complete testimony to his 
fiaally supported them, however, and in- power of stimulating their intellectual ac- 
ourred someunpopirlarity from conservatives, tivity, and setting an impressive example of 
who dreaded that they might be committed love of truth and of hopefulness not damped 
to further measures. Although no one could by provisional scepticism, 
doubt Sidgwick’s absolute sincerity, bis ac- In the beginning of 1000 Sidgwick became 
tion was thought to bo dangerous. Ho did aware of symptoms of a dangerous disease, 
not ofler himself for re-eloction to the conn- lie oooepted his position with characteristic 
cil. He was now anxious to finish lus courage and simplicity, joined in soci.fi 
literary work, and thought of rotiring from meetings, spoke with marked hrilliauce et 
his professorship in order to devote himself the _ Synthetic Society, ond showed un- 
excliisively to this task. diminished interest in Ids various under- 

His labours had not been confined to the takings. He resigned his professorship, hut 
fields already indicated. He was an active there wore hopes tliat he might still bo able, 
member of a mendiuity society in Cambridge, after a surgic^ operation, to do some literoiy 
and of its successor, the Charity Organisation work. Tho hope,however, was disappointed, 
Society. He had also from an early period and he died at the house of his hrother-in- 
heeu luterosted in ‘ psychical roaeoroh,’ on law, Lord Ilayleigh, on 28 Aug. 1900. 
tho ground that some ' direct proof of con- The remarkable qiiolity of ffldgwiclt’s in- 
tiuuod individual existence' was important tellect is displayed in all his wiitinge, 
to morality. lie was president of the although his othical speculations seem to he 
society, founded in 1882, for the first three regarded as the most valuable. The acute- 
years, and again from 1888 to 1893. lie in- ness and subtlety of his thought havegug- 
vestigatud the alleged phenomona with gestedtosomereadersthathewasessentially 
scrupulous rigour, and always ooiilinucd to sceptical or preferred a balance bet ween two 
attach import auce to the results, though he opinions to the acceptance of either. It 
does not appear to hovo arrived at very de- should rather he said that he was of sin- 
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jjlatly cautious terperament, unwilling to 
advance witlwut making sura of his ground, 
and ansioua to adhere to common sense. He 
liaJ been greatly influenced by the teaching 
af J. S. Milli nnd was always opposed to 


Mconcile the utilitarian with the mtuitionist 
theories, and to show that, properly under- 
ttood, Butler and Kant may supply a 
rational base for the morality whicn, like 
J, S. Mill's, takes the general happiness for 
its criterion. He holds, however, that both 
are opposed to the egoistic system, the irra- 
tionalny of which cannot be demonstrated 
withoutaphilosophical elaboration not as yet 
satisfactorily achieved. Whatever the value 
of the conclusion, the book has stimulated 
thought by its candid and thorough examina¬ 
tion of most impoi'tant ethical problems. ! 
The 'Principles of Political Economy* 
(1883) was a product of Sidgwick's early in- | 
terest in social problems. He again starts 
Irom the teaching of J. S. Mill, and en- 
denYouis by acute criticisms to get rid of 
the excessive rigidity of the old * classical* 
economy, while showing that it embodied 
much sound leasouing which rei^uired to be 
taken into account by social reformers. Pro¬ 
fessor Marshall says that the discussion of 
the proper functions of government Is ad¬ 
mitted to be ‘ by far the best thing of the 
kind in any languoge.’ His power of deal¬ 
ing with praotical questions is shown by the 
memoranda which he was invited to lay | 
before the commissions on the financial re- ^ 
hitions of England and Ireland, and upon i 
local taxation. The ' Elements of Politics ’ j 
(1891) is intended to supply the want of j 
an adequate treatise upon the subject by ! 
Btuting from the old lines of Hentham and i 
Jlill. It seems to sharo in some degree 1 
their weakness of inadequately recognising j 
the importance of historical methods. Sidg¬ 
wick seems to have felt this, and in later 
wars gave some lectures upon the history 
of poutical institutions. lie left a con¬ 
siderable maes of manuscript, dealing with 
metaphysical and other topics. Sidgwick 
contributed many articles to ‘Mind,’ of 
which be was for some time a principal sup- 
poitcr, and to otherpbilosopbicaljournals. He 
wrote in various reviews both Mon philo¬ 
sophical and literary matters. He was an 
admirable literary critic, and his conversa¬ 
tion often turned upon literary topics. After 
his death there were issued several volumes 
of his unpublished or uncollected writings. 

A portrait of Sidgwick by Mr. Shannon is 
in the college hall at Newuham. A memo¬ 
rial Sidgwick lectureship in moral science 
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was founded in the university of Cambridge 
in 1901. 

Sidgwick's works are ; 1. ‘ The Ethics of 
Conformity and Subscription,’1871. 2, ‘The 
Method.s of Ethics,’1874; 2nd edit. 18/7, 
3rd edit. 1884; (supplements were separately 
published in 1878 and 1881, giving the 
alterations made in the previous editums); 
6th edit. 1901. 3. ‘The Principles of Political 
Economy,' 1883; Srd edit. 1901. 4. ‘ The 
Scope and Method of Economic Science,’^ 
1886 (presidential address to the economic* 
section of the British Association). 6. * Out¬ 
lines of the History of Ethics,’1880 (enlarged 
from the article ‘ Ethics ’ in the ‘ Encyolo- 
ptedia Britannica,’ 9th edition); 6th edit. 
1902. 6. ‘ The Elements of Politics,’ 1891. 
7. ‘Practical Ethics: Addresses and Essays,' 
1898. Posthumously issued: 8. ‘ Lectures 
ou the Ethics of T. H. Green, H. Spencer, 
and J. Martineau,’ 1902. 9. ‘ Philosophy, its 
Scopeandltektions,’1903. 10. ‘TheDeyelop- 
ment of European Polity,’ 1003. 11. ‘ Miscel¬ 
laneous Essays and Addresses,’ 1904. 12. 

‘ Lectures on Kant,’ 1905, ed. J, Ward. 

[Henry Sidgwick, a memoir by Arthur Sidg¬ 
wick and Mrs. E.H. Sidgwick, 1906; ait. by the 
present writer in Mind for Jan. lOOO. Informa¬ 
tion from Hr. Jock&un of Trinity Oollege, Br. 
Venn of Cains College, Profasaor James Ward, 
and Professor Maitland; notices by the master 
of Christ’s College in the Cambridge Review, 
26 Oct. 1900; by Sir F. Pollock in the Pilot, 
16 Sept. 1900; by Hr. Masterman in the Com¬ 
monwealth for Oct, 1900; by the late P. W. H. 
M^ersin the Pioceedingsof the Society for Psychi¬ 
cal Research for Bee. 1000; by Dr. J. W. Heynes 
in the Economiii Journal for Bee. 1900; and by 
Professor Sorloy in the International Journal of 
Ethics for Jan. 1901; and report of the meedng at 
Trinity College in the Cambridge University 
Reporter, 7 Dec. 1900. Per some antobiogra- 
phioal statements see the Life of Archbishop 
nsnsoD, 1,14J-61,249-66, and Life of Tennyson, 
i. 300-t. Pot an account of Sidgwick's activity 
at Hewnham see Miss Clough's Memoir of Ann 
Jemima Clough, 1897,pp. 130,133,146-66,161, 
172, 181, 189, 193, 307, 319, 334, 339. See 
also interesting notices in the Cambiidge Letter, 
1900 (privately printed for the Mewnham Col¬ 
lege club). See also F. H. Hayward's Ethical 
Philosophy of Sidgwick, 1901.) L. S, 

SILVESTER DEEVERDONfd. 1264), 
bishop of Carlisle. [See Ensnsoir.j 

SIMPSON, 'WILLIAM (1823-1899), 
artist and war oorrespondent, was born in 
Glasgow on 28 Oct. 1823. His father, Wil- 


Whilfl quite young Simpson was sent to Perth 
to live with his grandmother, and began bis 
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educabioa in a -wriling-scliool there, where 
he remained for fifteen months. This was 
all the regular schooling he ever received, 
though he afterwards became deeply learned 
in the European and oriental languages. In 
1885 Simpson entered an architect’s ollico 
in Glasgow, and there his taste for art was 
developed, and two years afterwards he was 
apprenticed to the firm of Allan & Ferguson, 
lithographers, Glasgow. David Allan took 
much interest in his apprentico, and confided 
* to him the task of sketching many old bnild- 
iiigs for Stuart’s ‘ Views of Glasgow,’ which 
was published in 1848 by the firm. Simpson 
removed to London in 1851, and was^ em¬ 
ployed by Day & Son, then the leading litho¬ 
graphers. After the Crimean war broke out 
Simpson was engaged upon views of theDaltic 
battles for Golna^ii & Son; and when that 
firm decided to publish a large illustrated 
work on the Crimean campaign from sketches 
made on the spot, Simpson was selected for 
the work on Day’s recommendation. He 
started on short notice, arrived at Balaclava 
in November 1864, and remained with the 
British army till the fall of Sebastopol. 
Simpson was thus the pioneer war-artist, 
and received several commissions to point 
incidents in the war for the qneon. The 
‘ niustiations of the War in the East' was 

f ublished in two volumes by Colna^hi in 
866 - 6 , and is still regarded as a brilliant 
example of lithogra^ic work. Before 
Simpson returned from the Crimea he was 
invited to join the Duke of Newcastle on a 
tour in Circassia, and made many sketches 
in that litUe-known country. 

The Indian mutiny of 1868 had directed 
attention to Ilindostan, and Day & Son pro¬ 
jected a large illustrated work on India, and 
sent Simpson thither to make sketches. For 
three years he remained there, visiting both 
the eastern and western cities, sojourning in 
the Himalayas, and even venturing across 
the border of the ‘ forbidden land ’ of Tibet, 
where he had access to some of the Buddhist 
tenmles. The finishing of his pictures occu- 
piedT four years after his return, and he had 
completed 260 of them and placed them in the 
hands of Day & Son when that firm suddenly 
became bankrupt, and all Simpson’s work 
for seven years was reckoned as an asset of 
the firm, because of the advances they had 
made to meet his current expenses. It was 
after this catastrophe in 1860 that Simpson 
met Mr, (later Sir William) Ingram, editor 
and proprietor of the 'Illustrated London 
News,’ and a lifelong connection began. 
SimpiOn was sent to Eussia to make sketches 
oi we marriage of the Czarewitch (after- 
Vrards Alexander HI) with the Princess 




parts of Eussia. “ 

Before his return to England Siapjon 
visited Jerusalem, where Captain iaftwS 
General Sir Charles) Warren wasSdueS 
excavations for the Palestine Exploration 
Fund committee, and Simpson made over 

fortysketohesofaroheBologicalintereshafts" 

wardsexhibited under the title' Underiou^ 
1888 Simpson accompanied 
the Abyssinia expedition under LordWer 
of Magdala, retummg in time to sketch the 
opening of the Suez Canal in 1869. His next 
experience was in the Franco-Prussian war 
of 1870, when he went to Paris in J^v 
travelled to Metz, was sent back to Paris's 
prisoner as being a suspected spy, made his 
escape, and travelled to Sedan in time to 
witness the surrender of Napoleon IB, 
lleturning to Metz, he was shut up in that 
fortress with Marshal Bazaine until the 
capitulation. A severe illness compelled 
him to return to London; but in 1871 he 
was again in Paris during the Commune. 
Next year he was sent to China to make 
sketches of the marriage of the Emperor 
Tung-Chin, and while there he wrote s 
remorkablo aeries of letters to the ‘Daily 
News ’ on Chinese social life. From China 
he went to Japan, crossed the Pacific to 
San Francisco, traversed California and 
North Carolina during the rebellion of the 
Modoc Indians, visited the Yosemite Volley, 
Utah, the Mammoth Caves of Kentucky, 
and Niagara, bringing hack numerous 
eketohee, afterwards exhibited under the 
title ‘Bound the World.’ 

In 1876 Simpson returned to the Par 
East as artist, making sketches for the 
'lUuslrated London News’ of the toured 
the Prince of Wales through India. He 
exhibited over two hundred water-colour 
eketohee of Indian scenery after his retora. 
Hie next journey was in 1877 to Mycente, 
Troy, and Ephesus, to make sketches of the 
excavationa directed by Dr,Schliemaun,and 
over sixty pictures were shown by him in 
London, besides the drawings made for the 
‘News.’ When Sir Samuel Browne was 
engaged in Afghanistan in 1878-9, Simpson 
accompanied him through the whole cam¬ 
paign, was at the Khyber Pass, at Fort Ali 
Musjid, and at the eigniug of the peace at 
Guudamuok. He remained at home till 
1884-6, when ho went with Sir Peter 
Lumsden to Penjdeh with the Afghan 
boundary commission, wbioh was his last 
expedition. He settled ot Willesden in 
1886, where he spent the remainder of hii 
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W. Shepherd Alien in 1886. Though to 
all appearance a novel, the author states 
that ft is not a "work of fiction in the ordw 
nary acceptation of the term, as she lierself 
witnessed many of the scenes described. She 
was a constant contributor to the magazines, 
and edited the 'Ohurchmon’s Companion,’ 
1862-80. She died at 34 St. Michael Street, 
Oxford, on 6 Oct. 1800. 

Other works are; 1. ‘ Wayfaring Sketches 
among the Greeks and Turks and on the 
Shores of the Danube,’ 1847. 2. ‘Use end 
Abuse, a Tale,’ 1849. 3.' Tho Tutor’s Ward,’ 
2 vols., 1861. 4. ‘ St. Albans, or the Pri¬ 
soners of Hope,’ 1863. 6. ‘ The Ministry of 
Consolation,’ 1834. 0. ‘Penitentiaries and 
Reformatories,’ 1806. 7. ‘The Shadows of 
the Holy Week,’1883. 8. ‘A Strange In¬ 
heritance,’ 8 vols., 1886. 9. ‘ The Lesters, 

a Novel,’ 2 vols., 1887. 10. ‘ Awakened ’ 
(‘Christian World Annual’), 1888. 11. ‘A 
Test of the Truth,’ 1807. 

[Times, 10 Oct. 1899; Allibone’s Diet. Suppl. 
ii. 1361.1 B. L. 

SMITH, BARBARA LEIGH (1827- 
1891), foundress of Girton College, Cam¬ 
bridge. [Sea Bodiouon.] 

SMITH, JOSEPH (1783P-1790), soldier, 
born in 1732 or 1733, was the son of an en¬ 
gineer oiticer in the East India Company's 
service. In 1762 he served with rank of 
ensign under Olive in the Carnatic, and on 
4 Sept, ho discovered a large body of 
European and native troops hastening to re¬ 
lieve Chengalpat. By his prompt warning ho 
largely assisted in their defeat. On 21 April 
1763 he was detached with forty Europeans 
and two hundred sipiihis from Arcot to act 
with the Nabob’s forces against the French. 
Being deserted by the Nabob’s troops in an 
action which took place between Arcot and 
Vellore, he was made prisoner and carried 
to Vellore. 

After his release he attained the rank of 
captain, and in September 1764 commanded 
a strong detachment stationed at Noiladi to 
protect tho coolies who were repairing tho 
watercourses there. In 1766 ha accompanied 
the expedition under Lieutenant-colonel 
Heron to Madura, and was in command of 
the rearguard when it was attacked in the 
pass of Natam. Much of the baggage was 
lost, but Smith succeeded m preserving the 
guns and ammunition of the force from cap¬ 
ture. In May1767, during the absence of Cap¬ 
tain Galliaud, ho was in command of the gar¬ 
rison at TrichLnopoli while It was unsuccess¬ 
fully besieged by the French. He remained in 
that as second in command until the departure 


of CalUaud on 16 Sept. 1758, when bl- 

again left in charge. The post was^ouroP 
some responsibility owing to the numrtG 
hrench prisoners confined in the town 
frequently outnumbered the Earopea^!„ 
rison by more than five to one 
1760 he was ordered to reinforce th^ 

under Major George Monson[q.T.te 

Kankal, and arrived on 3 April m time t’, 
assist m the reduction of the place In 
September he was appointed to the rank of 
maior, and placed in command of a brival 
during the siege of Pondicherry by MoSon 
and (Sir) Eyre Coote (1726-1783) [q vl 

Smith proceeded to England m Imt, 
about 1763, returning with the rank of 
colonel in September 1766. He was selected 
to proceed to Ilaidarabfid to concert one- 
rations against Haidar Ali with NuL 
Ali, On the commencement of hostilitiH 
he warned the Madras government of th» 
bad faith of the Nizim, hut failed to convince 
thorn that the Nizam was secretly concert¬ 
ing measures with Haidar against Mndtat. 
He was in command of the forces intended 
to co-operate with the Nizam, and, assured 
of his treachery, moved towards the Madras 
frontier. At the end of August the com¬ 
bined forces of Haidar and the Nizam buret 
into the province, but Smith opposed their 
advance at the pass of Chengama on 8 Sept. 
He was worsted and compelled to retreat 
but defeated the confederates in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Trinomalai on 26 Sept., when 
the confederates lost four thousand men and 
sixty-four gjuns. Having thus deared the 
province of the enemy, Smith placed his 
army in cantonments. The failure of the in¬ 
vasion and of some later operations induced 
tho Nizdm to open negotiations with Smith, 
and a treaty was concluded on 23 Feb. 1768, 
llie subsequent operations were hampered 
by the injudicious plan of campaign mreed 
upon him by the Madras coimcil, by their 
neglect of the commissariat, and by the in¬ 
competence of one or two of the English 
ofHoers; but it is probable that his skill and 
courage saved Madras from serious disaster, 
and even from conq^uest. Haidar had the 
highest respect for his military talents, and, 
on the conclusion of peace in 1769, desired 
an interview with him and requested his 
portrait. His reputation was so neat in 
Bouthem India that on 4 Oct. 1768 a con¬ 
siderable detachment of the companies under 
Colonel Wood was saved from defeat by 
Haidar by the happy stratogem of raising 
shouts of ‘ Smith,’ as if that commander had 
arrived with reinforcements. 

Shortly after the conclusion of jpeace lb 
attained the rank of major-general, and in 
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< T^8tl77S te undertook the siege of Tan* 
whi(i carried by assault on 17 Sept. 
■I Biswas his last action of importance, and 
i Jioitlv afterwards he retired to England. 
' a, (iied at bis house in the Circus at Bath 
cal Sept. 1790. 

fOiDie’s Hist, of Military Transactions in 
TnJoctsn 1861; Wilks’s Hist. Sketches of the 
‘ S of India, Madras, 1869; Mill’s Hist, of 
' India ed. Wilson, lii. 473-8 ; Gent. Mag 1700, 
• ^ 831.1 

gj^TH, SiB ROBERT MURDOCH 
1 ng36-10OO), major-general, archteologist, 
( lid diplomatist, second son of Hugh Smith, 
1 gedicm practitioner at Eilmarnock, and Jean 
j jlnidoch, was born at Rilmarnock on 18 Aug. 
i 1836. He was educated at EUmarnock aca- 
J Jemy and at Glasgow University (where he 
f hM a pupil of Lord Kelvin), and in 1866 he 
«as one of the first to obtain by open com¬ 
petition a commission in the corps of royal 
I apaeers. In 1866-9 he commanded the 
1 party of sappers which accompanied the 
Bcheological expedition under (Sir) Charles 
Homas Newtontq. v. Suppl.] to Asia Minor, 
;lie principal results of which were the dis- 

I coveiv of the mausoleum at Halicarnassus 
ind toe acquisition—under a firman of the 
Porte— for the British Museum, of the mag¬ 
nificent sculptures with which that monu¬ 
ment was adorned. It was Smith who hit 
'* ijKrn the real site of the mausoleum, and 
I discovered the key to its restoration, as ap- 
* peas from his report on the subject to New¬ 
ton nud his drawings of the restored build- 
' iiig(PoW. Payiero, 1867-8, lx. 694-709). The 
ewavations are described by Newton in his 
■Discoveries at Ualicamaseus, Cnidus, and 
fiinnchidee,' 186S. 

h November 1860,along with Lieutenant 
E. A. Porcher, Smith started on another 
sdvsnturous expedition, at his own expense 
lot under government sanction, to explore 
the ancient cities of the Gyrenaica in North 
Africa. For a year the two officers con¬ 
ducted excavations at and about Gyrene, and 
Ktumed with many valuable examples of 
(keek sculpture and inscriptions, which they 
placed at the disposal of the government, 
and which are now in the British Mimeum. 
The story of the expedition is told in the 
'History of the recent Discoveries at Gyrene ’ 
jLondon, 1861, fol.), written by Smith, and 
illustrated from drawings by Porcher. 

After a period of employment on fortifi¬ 
cation duties in the war office, Smith was 
selected in August 1863 for special service 
on the Persian section of the proposed line 
of telegraph from England to India. Per- 
nisaion to construct the line through Persia 
had only been obtained after much difficulty 


and delay, and the officers entrusted with 
the task liad to contend not only with great 
physical difficulties, hut with the hostility 
and distrust of Persians of all classes, from 
the shah downwaids. All these difficulties, 
however, were overcome in time, and the 
line was euccessfully completed. Smith 
acted first as superintendent of the Teheran- 
Kohrud section of the line. In 1866he suc¬ 
ceeded Major ('afterwards Sir) John Bate¬ 
man phampain[q, V. Suppl.] as director of the 
Fenian telegraph at TeWan. He filled this 
post with conspicuous ability and success for 
twenty years. Under his direction the work- 
of tlie line reached a high standard of 
efiScipney, and he was special^ successful in 
conciliating native feeling. An exceUent 
Fenian scholar, he won the personal esteem 
and trust of the Persian ministers and princes 
with whom he had to deal, and not least of 
the late shah, Nasr-ed-Din, who in 1SS5 
presented him with a sword of honour. 

"When in Persia Smith devoted much 
time and attention to the acquisition of the 
valuable collection of Persian objects of art 
now in the South Kensington Museum. In 
1886 he was offered and accepted the direc¬ 
torship of the Science and Art Museum at 
Edinburgh, and returned to this country. 
In 1887 he became director-in-chiof of the 
Indo-European telegraph department on the 
death of Sir John Chnmpain. In the same 
year he was sent on a special miesion to 
Persia to a^ust the differences that had 
arisen with the Persian government in rela¬ 
tion to the occupation of Jashk by Britieh- 
Indian troops. This question was settled to 
the satisfaction of both govemmente, Other 
questions were also discussed, and Smith suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining a prolongation to 1906 
of the two existing triegpraph conventions, 
which would otherwise hare expired in 1888 
and 1896 respectively. On leaving Teheran 
he was presented by the shah with a diamond 
snuff-box, and on bis return to England he 
wasgazettedK.O.M.G, (10 Jau. 1888) in re¬ 
cognition of his services in Persia. 

Shortly afterwards the office to which 
Smith had been appointed in 1887 was (on 
his own recommendation) abolished as an 
unnecessary expense to the public. He bad 
retired from the army in December 1887 with 
the rank of m^oivmneral. Henceforward 
hie work lay ia the Edinburgh Museum. 
Under his direction it was greatly enlarged, 
the administration was improved, and many 
valuable objects, especially in tbe depart¬ 
ment of eastern art, were added to its con¬ 
tents. 

He was a member of tbe board of manu¬ 
factures in Scotland and chairman of tbe 
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committee of the Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery. 

Among his minor writings wero the trea¬ 
tise on Persian art, issued by the science and 
art department in 1876, a papor on ‘ The Stra¬ 
tegy of Ilussia in Central Asia ’ (Journal of 
the United Service Institution, xvii. 212-23), 
and a lecture to the Society of Arts on ‘The 
Earun River as a Trade Route ’ (Journal^ of 
the Society of Arts, xxxvii. 661-7), for which 
he was awarded the society's silver medal. 
This paper was described by VambSry as ‘per¬ 
haps the best paper hitherto published on the 
sumect.’ 

In February 1899 the magistrates of his 
native town (Kilmamoclt) presented him 
with the freedom of the burgh. Smith died 
at Edinburgh on S July 1900, and was buried 
in the Dean cemetery. 

In 1809 he married Eleanor, daughter^ of 
Captain John Robinet Baker, R N. (she died 
in Persia in 1883). Of nino children, seven 
died in Persia—three on three consecutive 
days at Eashan—and he was survived by 
two daughters. 

[Life of Major-gODernl Sir Robert Murdwh 
Smith, by his son-in-law, W. K. Dickson, Edin¬ 
burgh, 1901 j obituary notice in the Scotsman, 
6 Lily 1900 j Lord Ourzon's Persia, passim; 
Qoldsniid's Telegraph and Travel j .''cottish Geo¬ 
graphical Mag. V. 5, 484-6; Scotsman, 26 Oct. 
1896 (' A.a Archasologia.il Ex^dition to Asia 
Minor Forty Years ago’); Royal Engineers 
Journal, September 1900 (‘ Sir _R. M. Smith,’ 
by Major-general Sir Charles Wilson) ; private 
information.] G. S-n. 

SMYTH, CHARLES PIAZZI (1810- 
1900), astronomer, second son of Admiral 
William Henry Smyth [ip v.], was born at 
Naples on 3 Jan. 1819, and named after the 
Sicilian astronomer, Giuseppe Piazzi. He 
was educated at the Bedford grammar 
school, and in 1836 entered the Royal Ob¬ 
servatory, Cape of Good Hope, as assistant. 
There ho observed the great comets of 1836 
(Halley’s) and 1843, and co-operated with 
Sir Thomas Macloar (h. v.] in the extension 
of Laoaille’s arc. In 1&16 he succeeded 
Thomas Henderson [q. v.] as astronomer- 
royal for Scotland, but found, to his acute 
disappointment, the observatory in a slate 
of dilapidation, and the English home oIBce 
deaf to petitions for its renovation. He, how¬ 
ever, completed the reduction of Henderson’s 
meridian observations, end continued the 
determination of star-places, publishing the 
results in the 'Edinburgh Astronomical 
Observations ’ (vols. xi. to xv.) In 1862 ha 
organised time-signalling by the dropping of 
a ball on the Calton Hill, improved to a time- 
gun in 1861. He went to Sweden for the 


' total solar eclipse of 28 JulylSBI W 
little except mfet from his post S 
of Bue il^emoirs Boy. 

A sum of 600/. having been placed n’t't ‘ 
disposal by the admiralty for £ purpose^f 
AVTlArimAnf.iTin* _•. . or 


18d 6 in the yacht Titania, lent him by Robert 
Stephenson Pq. v.] Returning in OetobB 
he published a popular account of the 
top, entitled ‘Teneriffe, an Astronomical 
^periment’ (London, 1868), and embod e 
tfie scientific results in a paper fortheRoval 
Society, of which he was elected fellow'nn 
11June 1867 (PAi7. Trans, cxlviii. 466) and 
in a report to the lords commissioners of 
the admiralty. They were also fully de¬ 
scribed in the ‘ Edinburgh Astronomical Ob¬ 
servations ’ (vol. xii.) 

In 1860 he visited the Russian observa¬ 
tories, and gave his impressions of them in 
‘Three Cities in Russia’ (2 vols. T,nn.iAa 
1862). Having published, late in 1864, ‘Out 
Inheiitance in the Great Pyramid’(6thedit, 
1800), ho hurried to Egypt and devoted the 
winter to measuring and surveying the edi¬ 
fice. Ilia interpretation of its design, divinely 
revealed to its constructor, Melohisedec, pre¬ 
luded, he supposed, the commencement of 
the millennium in 1882 j and he detected, 
among other mysteries conveyed by its pro¬ 
portions, a cryptographic solution of the 
problem of squaring the circle, A peper on 
the Buhject sent h^him to the Royal Moiety 
having been denied a reading, he resigned 
his fellowship on 7 Feb. 1874, and gave his 
reasons to the public in a tract on ‘The Great 
Pyramid and the Royal Society’ (London, 
1874). 

Notwithstanding these deviations into 
‘ paradox of a very high order ’ (in De Mor¬ 
gan’s phrase), Smyth did admirable work in 
spectroscopy. He effectively promoted the 
study of telluric absorption {Monthly Noticei, 
xxxix. 38), and brought the ‘rain-liand’ into 
use for weather prediction (Nature, xii. 331, 
xiv. 9; Journal Scottish Meteor. Society, v. 
81). A mop of the solar spectrum con¬ 
structed by him at Lisbon in 1877-8 (Edin. 
Phil. Trans, xxix. 286) received the Mak- 
dougall-Brisbane prize of the l^yid Society 
of Edinburgh; and he revised the work with 
a Ruthorfiird grating at Madeira in 1880, 
and at Winchester in 1884 (»6. vol. ixxii.) 
His adoption of ‘ end-on ’ vaouum-tubeafor the 
investigation o^aseous spectra (ib. zxx. 93, 
xxxii. pt. iii.; Trans. Scottish &)e. of Arts, 
X. 226) was an improvement of great conse¬ 
quence. lie detcote^ in conjunction with 
Professor Alexander Hersohel, the harmonic 
character of the carbonio-oxide spectrum,aDd 
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BIX of the significant triplets in the 
Lctmm of oxygen. The * citron-ray' of the 
*ntora was repeatedly measured by him in 
1871-2 (ComptetRendw, Ixxiv. 697), and he 
observed the spectrum of the zodiacal light 
•tPalermo in April 1872 (Monthly Notices, 
i inii- 277)* Prom the indications of ther- 
! fflometers buried on the Oalton Hill (1837- 
1670 ) he inferred the subjection of the earth's 
fPinperature to a cycle identical with that 
1 of sunspots (Pi'oe. Boy. Society, xviii. 811). 
] i divest by him of meteorological data col- 
liCteS at fifty-five stations in Scotland ap- 
oeated in vol. xiii. oi the ‘ Edinburgh Astro- 
iomioal Observations ’ (1871). 

Smyth obtained in 1870 funds for a new 
J (fluatorial, but the promised allowances for 
1 jje cost of its working were not forthcoming. 

■ A. committee appointed by the home seore- 
I ttiy Bight Hon. Richard Assheton 
Ctoss, now Viscount Cross) in 187 G to inquire 
lato the affairs of the observatory reoom- 
Bsnded ameliorations never curried into 
effect j and at lost, in 1888, Smyth resigned 
i la disgust the post he had held for forty-threa 
•ears, and withdrew to 01ova,naar Sipon in 
) Wkahire. There he executed a large solar 
I spectrographio chart, with a Rowland grat- 
, lag, and studied clond-forms by photography. 
Ha died on 21 Feb. 1900, and was buried in 
Sharow churchyard, Eipon. On 24 Deo. 
1866 ha married Jessie Duncan (d. 24 March 
1896). She was the constant companion of 
bis travels. They had no children. lie be¬ 
queathed his residuary estate to the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh for defraying the ex- 
pen<<e8 of printing his spectroscopic manu- 
acripte, and of sending out occasional expe¬ 
ditions for spectroscopic research at high 
aioantain stations, His membership of the 
Royal Astronomical Society dated from 1840. 
He was an honorary LL.D. of the university 
of Edinburgh, and a corresponding member 
of the academies of Munich and Palermo. 

Besides the works already mentioned, he 
wrote; 1. 'Life and Work at the Great 
Pyramid,’ 8 vole. Loudon, 1867. 2,' On the 
Antiquity of Man/ Edinburgh, 1868 (awarded 
the Keith prize of the Royal Society of Edin¬ 
burgh). 3. ' Madeira Spectroscopic,’ Ecfin- 
Wgh, 1662. One hundred entries under his 
uamo occur in the Royal Society's ‘Cata¬ 
logue of Scientific Papers.’ 

[Times, 24 Fob. 1900; Observatory, xxiii. 
146,184; Notice by Dr. Copeland in Aslrono- 
miseha Nachiirbten, No, 3636, and Popular 
istronomy, 1600, p, 384; Nature, 14 June 
1900; A, 3, Herschel on Rmyth’e Work_ in 
Spectiosoopy; Hen of the Time, t4th edit.; 
Andid et ^yet’s rAstcoiiomIe Pratique, it. 12.] 


Spears 

SNOWDON, JOHN (13.38-1626), priest 
and political adventurer. [See Cecil.] 

^EARS, ROBERT (1826-1899), Uni¬ 
tarian preacher and journalist, fifth eon by 
the second wife of John Spears, foreman of 
ironworks, was bom at Lemington, parish 
of Newburn, Northumberland, on 25 Sept. 
1825. Ills father was a Calvinistic presby- 
terian, but the family attended the parish 
church. Brought up as an engineeringsmith, 
his love of reading led him to leave this calling 
and set up a school in his native viUoge. He 
joined the new connexion methodists; a 
debate (1846) at Newcavtle-on-Tyne between 
Joseph Barker [q. v.] and W illiam Cooke, D.D., 
gavenim the conviction that doctrine must be 
expressed in ‘ the language of scripture.’ In 
1846 he was master of the new connexion 
school at Scotswood-on-Tyne, and was taken 
on trial as a local preacher. A lecture at 
Blaydon, Northumberland, in 1848, by 
George Harris (1794-1869) [q. v.], was fol¬ 
lowed by an intimacy with Harris, to whom 
Spears owed his introduction to the Unitarian 
body in 1849._ Leaving the methodists, he 
became Unitarian minister (without salary) 
at Sunderland (1852-8), where he conducted 
a very successful school, and originated (1866) 
a monthly religious magazine, the' Christian 
Freeman’ (still continued). He removed to 
a pastorate at Stockton-on-Tees (1868-01), 
wWe he originated (SO Dec. 1869) the 
* Stockton Gazette ’ (now the ‘North-Eastern 
Gazette’), 

In 1861 Spears attracted the attention of 
Robert Broolc Aepland [q. v,], was invited to 
London by Sir James ClarkeLawrence,baTt. 
(d. 1898), and became (1862) minister of 
Stamford Street cbapel, Block&iars. In 
1807 be was elected co-secretary of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
with Aspland, on whose death (1869) he 
became general secretary,' put new life into 
every department,’ ana nearly quadrupled 
Us income. In 1874 he left Stamford Street 
to take charge of a new congregation at 
College Chapel, Stepney Green. His theo¬ 
logical conservatism was the cause of his 
resigning (1876) the denominational secre¬ 
taryship, lie at once established (20 May 
1 1876) a weekly paper, the ' Christian Life,’ 
08 an organ of biblical and missionary uni- 
' tarianism; in 1889 he bought up the ‘ Uni¬ 
tarian Herald,’ a Manchester organ (which 
he had been invited to manage at its esta¬ 
blishment in 1861), and amalgamated it 
with hie paper. In 1886, aided by Matilda 
Sharpe, younger daughter of Samuel Sharpe 
[q. T.], he established a , denominational 
school for girls at Channing House, High- 
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gate Hill, and in consequence left Stepney 
to found a Unitarian ^apel at Higligate, 
Among other new cauaes due directly to his 
suggestion, and largely to his aid, were those 
at Olerkenwell, Oroydon, h’orost Hill, Not- 
ting Hill, and jPeckham; and, outside Lon¬ 
don, there were few parts of the country 
where his influence was not felt among Uni¬ 
tarians as a stimulus to propagandist work. 
Biblical as he was in his own theology, 
he was deeply interested in the monotheistic 
movement of the Brahmo Somaj of India, 
and was in close contact with its leaders 
from the visit (1870) to this country of the 
late Keshuh Ohunder Sen (who was his 
guest). On hie initiative was founded 
(7 June 1881) the 'Ohrietian Conference,’ 
which has brought together representatives 
of alldenominatiions, from Cardinal Manning 
to Dr. Martineau. He had travelled in 
Prance, Italy, and America, and kept up a 
correspondence with liberal thinkers in all 
parts of the world. Personally he was a man 
of singularly winning characteristics; his 
massive beat) was full of strong good sense 
and marvellous knowledge of men and 
things; his robust energy was equalled only 
by his generous warmth of heart. He died 
at his residence, Arundel House, Tlighgate, 
of internal cancer, on 26 Feb. 1899, and was 
buried at Nunhead cemetery on 1 March, 
lie married, first (1846), Margaret Kirton 
(d, 1867), by whom he had five children, of 
whom the youngest daughter survived him ; 
secondly (1869), Emily Glover, who sur¬ 
vived him with two sons and four daugh- 
ters. 

He published: 1. ‘ The Unitarian Hand¬ 
book,’ Nowoastle-on-Tyne, 1869 P, 12mo; 
2 nd edit. 1862, 12mo; later edits, revised 
by RussellLant Carpenter (d. 1892). 2. ‘Re¬ 
cord of Unitarian Worthies’ [1877], 8vo; 
the prefixed ‘Historical Sketch’ was re¬ 
printed, 1896, 8vo. He prefaced Belsham’s 
‘ Memoirs of Lindsey ’ (8rd edit. 1873,8vo); 
compiled from Priestley’s works ‘ The Apo¬ 
stolic and Primitive Church , , . Unitarian ’ 
(1871,12mo) ; and wrote the introduction 
and appendix to Stannus's ‘ History of the 
Origin of the Doctrine of the Trinity’ (1882, 
8 vo). He brought out popular editions of 
Ghanning's works, 1873, 8vo; 1884, 4to. 
His ‘ Scriptural Declaration of Unitarian 
Principles’has been the most widely circu¬ 
lated of Unitarian tracts. 

[Sketch of the Life, by Samuel Oharleswoith, 
1899, 12mo (reprinted from Christian Life, 
4 March 1899); Beminiscences of a Busy Life, 
in Unitarian Bible Magazine, December 1898- 
January 1899; Christian Life, 2fiMareb 1899.1 

A. G. 


STANSFELD, Sie JAlrpci no-v-T 
1808), politician, born at Akeds Road 
fax, on 6 Oct. 1820, was the onlv J 
James Stansfeld (1792-1872), origuTXl 
member of a firm of solicitors, StM& 
Craven and subsequently county-courtiudK 
of the district comprising Halife.HJaeS 
field, Dewsbury, andHolmflrth. HismoaH 
was Emma, daughter of John Ralph, ndnU 
rter of the NortWe-End nnitariau ihap” 
Halifax, and his sister married Geome 
Dixon [q. V. Snppl ] Brought up as a rZ 
conformist, StMsfeld was in 1&7 sent to 
University College, London, whence he gtl 
duated B.A. in 1840 and LL.B. in 1*44 
He was admitted student of the Middle 
Temple on 31 Oct. 1840, and was called to 
the bar on 26 Jan. 1849; he does not seem 
however, to have practised, and later in life 
derived his income mainly from his brewerv 
at Fulham. ■' 


On 27 July 1844 Stansfeld married Caro¬ 
line, second daughter of William Henrv 
Asliurst [q. v.], the well-known radical an'd 
friend of Mazzini, and in 1847 Stansfeld was 
himself introduced to the Italian patriot 
with whom ho formed an intimate frienihip’ 
Stansfeld sympathised with the chartist 
movement, though on one occasion Peargus 
O’Connor [q. v.Jdenounced him as‘a capi¬ 
talist wolf m sheep’s clothing.’ He also took 
an active part iiniropagating radical opmions 
in the north of England, frequently spoke at 
meetings of the NorthernReform Union, and 
was one of the promoters of the association 
for the repeal of taxes on knowledge. 

On 29 April 1869 Stansfeld was returned 
to parliament for his native town, Halifax, 
which he continued to represent for more 
than thirty-six years. In the House of 
Commons he generally acted with the ex¬ 
treme liberals led by Bright and Forster, 
and in Juno 1862 he moved a resolution, 
which was defeated by 367 to 66 votes, in 
favour of reducing national expenditure. 
His efforts were, however, mainly devoted to 
the furtlierance of Italian unity, and he pub¬ 
lished several speeches and lectures delivered 
in that cause. When Garibaldi visited Eng¬ 
land in 1862 he chose Stansfeld as his ad¬ 
viser, and subsequently referred to him as a 
‘ type of English courage, loyalty, and con¬ 
sistency, the friend of Italy in her evil days, 
the champion of the weak and of the 
oppressed abroad.’ In February 1863 Stans¬ 
feld moved a resolution in the House of 
Commons of sympathy with the Poles, which 
was supported by Lord Robert Cecil (now 
Marquis of Salisbury), and in the following 
April Palmerston ajppointed Stansfeld a 
junior lord of the admiralty. 
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) "^gtansfeld’s tenure of this post was cut 
cliort V TBinarlcable incident. Daring the 
trial of Greco, early in 1864, for conspiring 
, jaainst Napoleon III, the proeureur-impfirial 
, ^ France declared that Stansfeld had in 
' ]gS 6 been appointed ‘ hanker to the Ttbaldi 
(onspirators ’ who sought the emperor’s life, 
indthat Mr. Flowers or M. Fiori (one of 
JlMrini'spseudonyms) corresponded with the 
. ^ould-be assassins from Stanafeld's house, 
36 Tburloe Square. On 17 March 1864 the 
question was raised in the House of Com¬ 
mons, and Disraeli charged Stansfeld with 
being ' hi correspondence with the assassins 
ofEntnp®-’ Stansfeld denied having ever 
1 been either treasurer or banker to the Tibaldi 

I eonspirstors, though he admitted that he 
allowed his name to be inscribed on bank¬ 
notes, which he understood were to be de¬ 
rated to the Italian cause; he did not deny 
j tbat letters had been addressed to M. Fiori 
I at his house, though he was unaware of it at 
! the time, but repudiated the idea of Mazzini's 
I complicity in the conmiraoy. lie was de¬ 
fended by Bright and Forster, and Palmer¬ 
ston declared his explanation to be quite 
satisfactory j the vote of censure was, how¬ 
ever, lost by only tan votes, and as it was 
evident that renewed attacks on him were to 
be made, Stansfeld sent in his resignation, 
which Palmerston, after some hesitation, ac¬ 
cepted early in April. Henry Orahb Eohin- 
I son [q. V.], a friend of Stansfeld, thought he 
guinea in public estimation by his conduct 
, {Diary, 1872, ii. 883). On 11 July 1866 he 
was re-elected for Halifax without opposi¬ 
tion, and in February 1800, when Lord John 
iiussell had succeeded Palmerston as prime 
minister, Stansfeld became undeivsecrotary 
of state for India in succession to the pre¬ 
sent Marquis of DuITerm and Aya. Four 
months later, however, the government was 
defeated, and the tories tooh olRce under 
Lord Derby. 

In Gladstone’s first administration (1868- 
1874) Stansfeld was successively made third 
lord of the treasury (December 1808), privy 
councillor (February 1800), financial seore- 
tary to the treasury (November 1889), pre¬ 
sident of tbe poor-law board (March I 87 I), 
and first president of the local government 
hoard in August following. Here Stansfeld 
did his best administrative work, and he re¬ 
tained this post until the fall of Gladstone’s 
government in January 1674. 

Stansfeld now obscured his political pro¬ 
spects by devoting himself heart and soul to 
the movement for the repeal of the con¬ 
tagious diseases acts. In 1879 he was put 
on a committee of the House of Commons 
to consider the subject j and when in 1882 


the committee reported in favour of the 
maintenance of the acts, Stansfeld issued a 
minority report condemning them. He also 
attacked the conduct of (Sir) George Os- 
home Morgan [q. v. Suppl.J as chairman oi 
the committee, and Lord Kimberley for de¬ 
fending the ^stem as enforced at Hong 
Kong. Stansmld himself was not a member 
of Gladstone’s second administration, and he 
had in 1880 declined the office of chairman 
of committees of the House of Commone, on 
the ground that he had already held cabinet 
rank. On 16 March 1880, however, the 
cause which Stansfeld had championed 
triumphed, and the contagious diseases acts 
were repealed without a division. On S April 
Stansfeld succeeded Mr. Chamberlain as presi¬ 
dent of the local government board. Hegard- 
ing Ireland os an oppressed nationality, he 
had little difiiculty in adopting home rule, of 
which he remained a stauncK advocate to 
the end of his life. 

Stansfeld retired horn the local govern¬ 
ment hoard on Gladstone’s defeat m July 
1886. During the session of 1888 he moved 
various amendments to Mr. Hitchie’s local 
government hill, and in May 1892 he carried 
the second reading of a registration bill, the 
further progress of which was stopped by the 
dissolution at the end of June. Stansfeld 
was not included iu Gladstone’s last ad¬ 
ministration, and he refused the offer of a 
peerage. Before Lord Itosebe^ left office iu 
June 1696 he made Stansfeld 6 .O.B. Stans- 
feld retired from the representation of Hali¬ 
fax in that month, and on 16 Oct. following 
was presented with a testimonial &om the 
women of England for his services to mo- 
I rality and femue suffrage. Ha died at his re¬ 
sidence, Castle Hill, Hotherfield, Sussex, on 
17 Feb. 1898, ond was buried at Botherileld 
on the 22nd. On tbe 18th the Italian cham¬ 
ber unanimously paeeed a vote of sympathy, 
out of respect ror hie efforts in the cause of 
Italian unity. A portrait of Stansfeld was 
painted in 1870; a eketch from it is given 
in Stanafeld’s ' Hietory of the Stanefelds ’ 
and in the ‘ Daily Chronicle ’ (18 Feb. 1898). 

Stanefeld’s first wife died in 1886, leaving 
one eon, Mr, Joseph James Stansfeld ( 6 . 
1862), barvister-at law; and on 22 June 
1887 Stansfeld married his second wife, 
Francee, widow of Henry Augustus Severn 
of Sydney; by her, who survived him, 
Stansfeld nad no issue. 

(Stanefeld’s pamphlets in Brit, Mus, Libr- 
John Stansfeld'a History of tbe Family of Stans¬ 
feld, Leeds, 1886 ; Mazzini’s Life and Writings- 
1864-70, 6 vols.; Crabb Sobinson's Diary, od> 
1873; Matthew Arnold's Letters, i. 333; Mrs. 
JosephineButlei-’sHecolleclionsof GeorgeBntler, 
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pnsaim; Hauaord’s Fail. Debates; Official Det. 
Members of Pari.; Aimiial Register, paaeim; 
Lacy’s Diary of Two Parliaments; Foster's Men 
attbeBar; Mon of tbe Time, ed, ISOo; Times, 
18 and 23Peb. 1898; Daily Cbron. 18 and 19 Feb. 
1898: Daily News, 18 Feb. 1898; Burke's Peer¬ 
age, 1893.] A. F. P. 

STEEVENS, GEORGE ■^VARRING- 
TON (1069-1900'), journalist, son of Jamas 
Steevens, -was born at Sydenham on 10 Deo. 
1860, lie ivas educated at the City of 
London school, -where he (freatly dialln- 
guishod himsolf in classics. lie was captain 
of the school in 18S7-8, and was elected in 
1888 scholar of Bolliol Colle|je, Oxford. At 
Balliol he fully maintained his reputation as 
a classical scholar. He was placed in the 
first class both in classical moderations and 
in the final classical school, and during the 
same period obtained the liighest honours at 
each of the three examinations held in con¬ 
nection -with the B.A. degree at the nni- 
veraity of London. lie graduated B.A. at 
both Oxford and London in 1893. In 1893 
he was elected fellow of Pembroke College, 
Oxford, Although shy and retiring in 
general society, Steevens developed in his 
undergraduate days, both as a talker and 
as a writer in undergraduate periodicals, 
a wayward brilliance and amusing tendency 
to paradox. 

Meanwhile at Cambridge, where he had 
many school friends, he made the acquain¬ 
tance of Mr, Oscor Browning, fellow of King’s 
College, whose liberal opinions attracted him. 
In the early autumn of 1893 he helped 
Mr. Browning in his candidature for the 
representation in parliament of East Wot- 
ceslershire, and cleverly edited an electio- 
neeringpaper in the constituency in the liberal 
interest. At the same period he made his 
first appearance in the London press with an 
original paper on' The other View of Barnum,’ 
Avhtch appeared in ‘ The Speaker.’ At the 
beginning of Lent term, 1893, some friends 
at Cambridge who since the preceding May 
had conducted a Aveekly periodical called 
‘ The Cambridge Observer,’ invited Steevens 
to edit it. lie edited the last seven num¬ 
bers, and these evinced unmistakable talents 
for vivid journalism of literary quality. At 
the same time he began a connection with 
the‘National Observer,’ a brilliant weekly 
London paper, of which W. E. Henley was 
editor, Henley formed a high opinion of 
Steevens’s abilities and personality, and a 
fi-iendship sprang up between them which 
lasted till Steevens’s death. 

In the early summer of 1893 Steevens went 
to London and definitely adopted the calling 
of a journalist. He joined the stall of the 


of which Mr. W ti’ 
Astor had just become proprietor anil' vr' 

Henry Ousteditor SteeUspSMr^: 

rate contributor of literary and descrint!™ 
articles, whicli, if not always cSc g 
rarely lacked tke saving graces of originaufr 
and ir dependence. While writing inths ‘Pall 
Mall Gazette’ he became a fi-equent comri 
butor of essays to the ‘New Review’ of 
which hie friend Henley had become edi 
tor in 1804, and to ‘Blackwood’s Mag-izine’ 
In bis contributions to these magsane, 
Steevens’s literary power was seen to thi. 
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in periodicals; the speakers are classical 
heroes and heroines who express themselves 
with too studied a crudeness and careless¬ 
ness of language to win complete sueces<. 
A second volume next year on ‘NavalPolicy’ 
(189b), which had also been contributed 
serially to periodicals, illustrated the growth 
of Steeveus’s political interests, and the 
decay of his youthful sympathies with 
current liberalism, 

When in 1896 Mr. Oust, the editor of 
the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette,’ resigned his position, 
Steevens left the office with him. In 1896 
he joined the staff of the' Daily Mail,'a new 
London daily paper, founded by Alfred 
Ilarmswoith, afterwards Lord Northcliffe, 
who acted as edi tor. After he had written in 
London many miscellaneous deacriptire arti¬ 
cles, Steevens was commissioned to serve 
ns a special correspondent abroad. He was 
ordered to the United States to report for the 
‘ Doily Mail' the progress of the presiden- 
tiol election, which Mr, W. J. Bryan vainly 
contested against Mr. William McKinley. 
Steevens expanded his articles into a spirited 
account of America, which was puhlUhed in 
1897 under the title of ‘ The Land of the 
Dollar.' This proved the best of a long 
series of similar volumes. In the same year 
Steevens had his first experience as a war 
correspondent. Joining the Turkish army 
under Edhem Pasha he described the Grmco- 
Turkish war in Thessaly, and his articles 
were republished under the title of' "Vl’ith 
the Conquering Turk.’ In the summer he 
went to Germany, and sent home some 
sketches of German life, which were repub¬ 
lished, with other sketches of London and 
Paris from the ‘ Daily Mail,’ in‘Glimpsesof 
Throe Nations ’ (posthumous^ issued). At 
the end of 1897 ho visited Eot*i 
result was the volume called ‘Egypt in 
1898.' In 1898 he returned to Egypt to 
join as war correspondent the army which 
'was sent out under General (afterwardsLord) 
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Kitchener to destroy the power of the khalifa } 
m the Soudan. His vivid descriptions of this i 
jipeditionwere collected after their appear- 
jjM in the ‘Daily Mail’ into what proved 
Bost papular book, ‘ With Kitchener to 
gTinrtum.’ In the winter of 1898-9 Steevens 
yent out to India in the track of Lord 
Onrton, the newly appointed viceroy, and 
his record of the journey ultimately took the 
form of the volume called ‘ In India.' Ke- 
tnming from India in 1609, he went to 
Kennes to report the second trial of Captain 
jU&ed Dreyius, and these articles, after 
serving their purpose in the ‘Daily Mail,’ 
ireiB reissued in the hook entitled ‘The 
Tragedy of Dreyfus.’ 

On the conclusion of the Dreyfus trial 
in September 1809 Steevens was ordered by 
his editor to South Africa, where the pending 
negotiatione between the Transvaal govern¬ 
ment and the British government rendered 
war probable. On the actual outbreak of 
hostilities in October he joined the army 
which under Sir George '\Vhite undertook 
the defence of Natal. Within three weeks 
of the opening of active operations, on 1 Nov., 
that force was besieged in Ladysmith. The 
siege of Ladysmith cost Steevens his life. 
On 13 Deo. ha sickened of enteric fever, and 
wW he appeared to be on the road to con¬ 
valescence he died at five in the afternoon 
on 16 Jan. 1900. He was buried in Lady¬ 
smith cemetery at midnight of the same 
day. The town wae relieved on 28 Feb. 

Ihe articles Steevens had sent home from 
South Africa were issued posthumously 
in a volume called ‘ From Cape Town to 
Ladysmith,’ with a ‘last chapter’ by Mr. 
Vernon Blackburn. A ‘ Memorial edition ’ 
of Steevena’a collected works appeared in 
seven volumes (1900-2), under the editorship 
of Ids friends Mr, G, S. Street and Mr. Black- 
bum. The first volume, ‘ Things Seen' 
(1900), brings together Steevens’s scattered 
contributions to magazines and newspapers, 
and contains an appreciative memoir of the 
author by his friend W. E. Henley. The 
second volume was called 'Glimpses of 
Three Nations’ (1901). 

Steevens’s portrait was painted _hy the 
Hon. John Collier in 1898 j a replica was 

S resented by Steevens’s schoolfellows to the 
ily of London school, where it was un¬ 
veiled on 23 Oct, 1900. A reproduction in 
pWogravure of Mr. Collier’s portrait is pre¬ 
fixed to the ‘ Memorial edition’ of Steevens's 
works. 

In 1894 he married Mrs. Eowrson, who 
was many years his senior j she survived 
him. 

As a man Steevens was distinguished by 


admirable courage and resolution, It was 
his endeavour in journalism to present in 
words with aU possible vividness, firanknes^, 
and terseness what be saw, thought, and felt. 
The success he often achieved, especially 
in the miscellaneous articles collected in 
the volume called ‘Things Seen,’was suffi¬ 
cient to prove that his edacities were in 
harmony with his aims. But only a small 
fraction of his work does genuine justice to 
his powers. The hurried conditions under 
which he ordinarily wrote lent an aspect of 
crudity to many of his books and articles, 
and often govs the reader the uncomfortable 
inipression of a vain straining after effect. 
His premature death prevented the fulfil¬ 
ment of his high literary promise. 

[W. E. Henley’s Memoir prefixed to Things 
Seen, 1900; The Inst Chapter by Mr. Vernon 
Blackburn in From Cape Town to Ladj smith, 
1900; Memoir by Mr. B. L. Abrahams in City 
of London School Mag. for March 1900, with 
early portrait from photograph,] 8. L. 

STEPHENS or STEVENS, THOMAS 
(lS49f-1619), Jesuit missionary and author, 
imrnabout 1619, was doubtless sonof Thomas 
Stevens of Bnshton in the parish of Olyfle 
I^ard, Wiltshire. He has been descried 
(Foipy, JRtcords 8.J, vii, 145S1 as a native 
'of ‘Bulstan’ in the diocese of Salisbury, a 
place which has been erroneously identified 
with Bourton, Dorset. Stephens was elected 
scholar of Winchester in 1664, his age 
being given as thirteen (Kibbt, Wm- 
jeftesfer Scholars, p, 189). According to 
Hakluyt he was for a time at New College, 
Oxford, hut his name is not to he found in 
I the registers, He found a friend and patron 
in one Thomas Pound, and the two formed a 
resolution to proceed to Home and enter the 
Society of Jesus. Pound was, however, 
arrested on the eve of his departure and re¬ 
mained in prison for thirty years. Stephens 
went to Borne alone, and at St. Andrew’s 
College there he was admitted to the Society 
of Jesus on 20 Oct. 1675, his age being given 
ns twenty-rix. At the Homan College he 
studied philosophy under Garnett and theo¬ 
logy under Parsons. On4Nov. 1678he drew 
up an account of his ftiend Pound, and a 
petition from him to be admitted, in spite of 
his absence, to the Society of Jesus; Ste- 
I phens’s account is extant among the atohives 
at Bruseels and at Stonyhutst (JMectio 
C'ardwelli, i. 16 ; Fox-dy, iii. 680-4). 

' Meanwhile perusal of the life and works 
of St. Francis Kavier had animated Stephens 
wifii the desire to become a missionary in 
the East Indies. He sailed from Lisbon in 
1 1679, and on arriving at the Portuguese 
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settlement at Goa^ lie wrote to his fatlier 
an account of the journey, which is printed 
in Hoiiluyt's ‘Prmcipall NaTigatione,’ jn 
Purchas’s ‘ Piteimes,’and in John Hamil¬ 
ton Moore’s * New and Complete Collection 
of Voyages and Travels’ [1780], i. 387-8. 
He laboured as a Jesuit missionary at Goa 
for forty years; on 10 Feb. 1687-8 he was 
made spiritual coadjutor, for five years he 
was rector of Salsette College, and for a 
time he was minister of the domua profea- 
sorum at Goa. He was the first to mahe a 
scientific study of Oanarese, the vernacular 
Malabar tongue, and ho also learnt Ilindo- 
stani, in both of which tongues he published 
manuals of piety and grammars. He is said 
to have protected Englishmen at Goa,_bnt 
his recommendation of Sir Robert Shirley 
[q. V.] to another Jesuit was held to throw 
suspicion on Shirley (Cal. State J'apers, 
East Indies, 1516-1(316, no. 674). Stephens 
died at Goa in 1619, aged 70, 

Three of his boohs, all published after his 
death, are extant in the National Library at 
Lisbon; 1. ‘Doctrina Cliristil em Lingua 
Hromana-Canarin,’ em Rachol, 1623, 8vo. 
2. ‘Arte da Lingua Canarin,’ em Rachol, 
1640, 8vo ; a copy of this appears to be also 
extant at Qoa, where it was reprinted in 
1867, 8vo. 3. ‘Discorso sobre a Vinda do 
Jesus Christo,' Goa, 1626,1649, and 1664, 

[Authorities cited; Cal, State Papots, Bast 
Indies, 161S-1016, nos. 239, 674; voyage of 
Fran 9 oiB Pyrard, vol. ii. pp. xix, 290-70, 
Travels of Pietro della Valle, i, 102 sqq,, and 
Voyage of Linschoten to the East Indies (these 
three in Hakluyt Soc. Publ.); Joe6 da Fonseca's 
City of Goa, Bombay, 1878, m. 266 sqq.; 
Henry More’s Hist. Prov. Ansi.; Ilibadenciiu's, 
Southwell’s, and He BackePs Bibl. Jesuit.; 
Oliver’s Collections; Foley’s Records, in. 678- 
689, vii. 738, 1463; Arohivo Universal, Lisbon, 
January 1861; Indian Antiquary, vii. II7; 
Monior-'William*. in Contsmjiorary Rov. April 
1878] A. F. P. 

STEVENSON,ROBERT ALAN MOW¬ 
BRAY (1647-1000), painter and art critic, 
was the only son of the Scottish engineer, 
Alan Stevenson [q. v.], and of Margaret 
Jones, his wife. lie was born at Edin¬ 
burgh on 28 March 1847, and educated at 
Windermere and at Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge, where he took no honours, but 
^aduated B.A, iu 1871 and M.A. in 1882, 
He excelled as a gymnast and light-weight 
athlete; hie favourite outdoor exercise was 
canoeing. His tastes in life were Bohemian, 
and the family profession did not attract 
him; but he was deeply interested iu all the 
fine arts, especially the theory and practice. 
From boyhood he was on terms of affec¬ 


tionate intimacy with his 
bert Loius Stevenson [q. v.l big ' 

three and a half years,Won tCZ^ 
side of his mind owed much in youth to 
stimiikting o^pany and influence of w! 
couam ‘Bob.’ For a year or two after taking 
his degree Stevenson continued to Uve witf 
his widowed mother and sisters at Edin 
burgh, studying painting at the School of 
Art m that city. In 1873 he went to con 
tinue hiB studies at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, Antwerp; then in Paris under CaroliJ 
Duran, and afterwards for several years at 
Barbizon and Qrez. In 1876 he took with 
R. L. Stevenson the canoe trip on the 
Sambre, Mouse, and Somme, which is the 
subject of the ‘Inland Voyage.’ His work 
in landscape painting, exhibited at tbeEoyal 
Academy and elBownere,_wa8 interesting and 
competent: but bis incapacity for s^t 
assertion and lack of commercial instmet 
would probably have hampered his career as 
an artist, even had his executive powers been 
greater than they were. 'Theory was his 
element, and about 1881 (in which year he 
married Louisa, daughter of ^eodore Fyr- 
lond, esq.) his friends, foremost among th'^ 
W. E. Henley, began to urge that he 
should turn his powers of exposition to 
practical account. In 1882 he taught a 
painting-class of undergraduates at Cam¬ 
bridge, in connection with the work of 
Sidney Colvin as Slade professor. Rom 
1883 to 1889 he contributed much to the 
‘Soturday Review' as a critic both of paint¬ 
ing and music. In 1689 he was appointed 
professor of fine arts at University (Sollsge, 
Liverpool, and, resigning that office in 1893, 
became for six years the regular art critic of 
the ‘Fall Moll Gazette.’ He was also a con¬ 
tributor to the ‘Magazine of Art’ and to the 
‘Portfolio’monographs. Iu the autumn of 
1899 his constitution showed signs of break¬ 
ing up, and he died in his house at Chiswick 
on 18 April 1900. 

None of Stovonson’s newOTaper criticisms 
have yet been reprinted. His books pub¬ 
lished in his lifetime are; ‘Engraving,’ a 
translation from ‘La Gravure’ ofVicomte 
II. Delaborde, 1886; ‘ The Devils of Notre 
Dame’ (text to accompany illustrations by 
Joseph Pennell), 1894 j ‘ Peter Paul Rubens ’ 
(reprinted, with additions, from ‘Portfolio’ 
monographs), 1898; ‘The Art ofVelasq^uez,’ 
1896; ‘ Vela8i]uez’ (the some text revised and 
expanded in Williamson’s series of ‘Great 
Masters’), 1899. An essay onRaeham, ac¬ 
companying a volume of reproductions from 
that master’s works, was puhlisked postku- 
mously (1900). 

Stevenson was the leader of a new school 
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of art criticism in England. The aims end 
methods of ‘impressiomsra’ found in him 
a champion of rare brilliancy. At the same 
time, in dealing with the works of the 
Jiving, he was scrupulously kind and fair 
towards other tendencies with which he was 
less in sympathy. His ' Velasquez’ deserves 
to be a classic. Probably in no other book, 
English or foreign, is the psychology of 
artistic vision expounded with so much lu¬ 
cidity and resource, or the nature of the purely 
pictorial, as distinguished from the literary 
end Ustorical, appeal of the painter’s art set 
j^ith in such cogent and attractive words. 
Yet Stevenson had learned to write with 
difficulty; hie instinctive genius was for talk. 
In that his illuminating insight, fantasy, 
humour, and gift of expression played freely, 
not only over his special subjects, but over 
the whole field of life and conduct as well 
as art and letters, R. A, M. Stevenson 
figures in the writings of his cousin, B. L. S., 
as 'the Arethusa’ of the ‘Inland Voyage,’ 
and ‘Spring-hael’d Jack’ of the essay ‘Talk 
and Talkers;' while his character suggested 
certain traits in the hero of ‘Prince Otto.’ 
In 1900 Professor Walter Italeigh dedicated 
his volume on Milton ‘ To B. A, M. Steven¬ 
son, whose radiant and 8oarinj[ intelligenos 
enlightened and guided me during the years 
of our lost companionship.’ 

[Fersoiial knowledge and private information; 
ebunaty notices in the press,] S. C. 

STEWABT, Sia DONALD MARTIN 
(18fi4-10OO), first baronet, field-marshal, 
governor of Chelaea Hospital, son of Robert 
Stewart of Forres and bis wife, a daughter 
of the Rev. Donald Martin, minister of Aber- 
nethy in Strathspey, N.B., was born at 
Mount Pleasant, near Forres, in 1834. 
Educated at schools at Findhorn, Dufilown, 
and Elgin, and at Aberdeen University, 
where he distinguished himself in classics, 
he entered the East India Company’s mili¬ 
tary service as ensign in the 9th Bengal 
native infantry on 13 Oct. 1840. _His fur¬ 
ther commissions were dated: lieutenant 
6 March 1841, captain 1 June 1864, brevet 
major 19 Jan. 1868, brevet lieutenant-colonel 
20 July 1858, major (Bengal staff oorp^ 
18 Feb. 1861, brevet colonel 20 July 1803, 
lieutenant-coIouel(BengaI staff corps) 13 Oct. 
1M6, major-general 24 Deo. 1868, lieuto- 
uant-geueral 1 Oct. 1877, general 1 July 
1881, and field-marshal 26 May 1894. 

He serrgil in the expeditions against the 
tribes on the A%han frontier—the Moh- 
monds in 1864 and the Aka-EJiel and Basi- 
Ehel in 1866—was mentioned in despatches 
and received the medal with clasp. In 1867 


he was quartered at Aligarh, where his regi¬ 
ment, the 9th Bengal native infantry, mu¬ 
tinied on 20 May. He then took command 
of a small body of volunteers sent from Agra 
to aid in restoring order, and eventually went 
to Agra, whence he was sent by John Rus¬ 
sell Colvin [q. v.] on the perilous duty of 
carrying despatches to Delhi, for which he 
had volunteered. He started on 18 June on 
his famous ride, which forms ‘ one of the 
romantic ^isodes of that heroic year.’ On 
reaching Delhi he was appointed deputy- 
assistant adjutant-general to the Delhi field 
force, and served with distinction to the 
end of the siege and in the capture of the 
city. He was then appointed assistant 
adjutant-general to the Bengal army and 
took part in the siege and capture of Luck¬ 
now and in the campaign in Rohilkhand. 
For his services in the Indian mutiny he was 
twice mentioned in despatches [London 
Gazette, 16 Dec. 1857 and 28 July 1868) 
and received the medal with two clasps, and 
brevet majority and lieutenant-colonelcy. 

Stewart continued in the appointment of 
assistant adjutant-general of the Bengal 
army until 1863, when he was made deputy 
adjutant-general and took a prominent part 
in the reorganisation of the Indian army. 
In 1867 and 1868 he commanded the Bong nl 
brigade in the expedition to Ahjesinia under 
Sit Robert Napier (afterwards Lord Napier 
of Magdula [q. v.]) with the rank of bi^n- 
dier-general. He showed considerable abiUt; 
in organising the force and in making trans¬ 
port arrangements. He commanded at 
Senafe throughout the campaign, was men¬ 
tioned in despatches [ib, 30 June 1868), re¬ 
ceived the medal, and was made a companion 
of the Bath. On his return to India he was 
appointed to the frontier divisional com¬ 
mand of Peshawar with the rank of briga¬ 
dier-general. In July 1869 he was sent ny 
Lord Mayo to the Andaman Islands to re¬ 
organise the convict settlement there, a 
charge which afforded ample scope for his 
abilities, end which the governor-general 
hoped would result in the Andaman, Nico¬ 
bar, end dependencies becoming self-sup¬ 
porting. He was made sole commandant 
with autocratic powers. The resulta were 
so encouraging that Lord Mayo visited the 
settlements on his return from Burma in 
1873, when he was assassinated by a con¬ 
vict. The investigation which ensued 
showed that Stewart had taken every rea¬ 
sonable precaution to safeguard the go¬ 
vernor-general during his visit; nevertheless, 
Stewart felt the diock of the tragedy so 
severely that he was obliged to go to Europe 
on sick leave. 
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On his return to India in 1876 ha was waters of his old schoolfellow Lnwl — 
prosent at the camp of exercise at Delhi in Stephen. ' '“ount 

honour of the visit of King Edward VII, He married, in 1847, Marina dansht 
then prince of AVales, and in April 1876 was Commander Thomas Dymock ^ahine R'V* 
appointed to the command of the Lahore and niece of General Carpenter -vrlin 
division. In the Afghan war of 1878-80 he vived him with two sons and three danriT 
was selected to command the Quetta army ters of the marriage. The eldest son n 
in October 1878, marched through the Bolan man Bobert, the seeond baronet botn°^' 
and Khojalc passes, dispersed the enemy in 27 Sept. 1851, colonel in the Indian at°ff 
a cavalry action at Snif-ud-din, entered corps, served with distinction under W 
Kandahar, and also occupied Kalat-i-Ghikai father j the second, Donald William becam* 
and Girishk in January 1879. During the British resident at Kamasi and was made 
fifteen months he remained at Kandahar the O.M.G. in 1896. 


surrounding districts became fairly settled 
and quiet. Eor his services he received the 
thanks of parliament and was made aK,O.B. 
On SO March 1880 he set out on his cele¬ 
brated march to Kabul through a country 
deserted and without resources, defeated the 
Afghans at Ahmed Khel on 19 April and at 
Urzu on 23 April, and reached Kabul on 
2 May, talcing over the command from Sir 
Erederick (now Earl) lloberts. Ilis com¬ 
bined force was now styled the Korthem 
Afghanistan field force. Having seen the 
new amir, Abdur Bahman, formally recog¬ 
nised, Stewart was preparing to leave the 
country when intelligence reached him at the 
end of J uly of the disaster at Mai wand, and 
he ordered Sir Frodoriedt (afterwards Earl) 
Boberts with a picked force of ten thousand 
men to Kandiiliar to retrieve the position of 
affairs. He himself returned to India in 
August with the rest of the troops by the 
Khubar route. For his services he received 


[India Office Eacords; Despatcheaj Armv 
Lists; Burkes Peerage dee.; Timas, 27Mai(A 
1900; Lord Boberts’s Forty-one Years in India ■ 
Kaye’e Sepoy War; Malleson’s Indian Mutinv- 
Holland and Hosier’s Expedition to Abyssinin’ 
Anglo-Afghan "War, 1879-80, ofBcial account- 
Forbes’s Afghan Wars; Ashe’s Kandahar Cam¬ 
paign; Le Mesurier’s Kandahar in 1879 - 
Sbadbolt’s Afghan Campaigns of 1878-80; Men 
and Women or the Time.] B. H. V. 


STBWABT, PATEIOK (1832-1886), 
major royal (late Bengal) engineers end 
temporary lieutenant-colonel, second son of 
James Stewart (d. 19 Sept. 1877) of Cairns- 
more, Kirkcudbrightshire, and of his wife 
Elisabeth (d. 18 April 1872;, only daughter 
of Dr. Gilbert Macleod, East India Com¬ 
pany’s service, was born at Cairnsmore on 
28 Jan. 1882. He was educated at Suudsr- 
land by Dr. Oowan and at Perry BttU, 
Sydenham, and entered the military college 
of the East India Company at Addiscomhe 


the medol with olaep, the thanks of parlia¬ 
ment, the grand cross of the Bath, and was 
created a baronet. He was appointed mili¬ 
tary member of tbe viceroys council on 
18 Oct. 1880, but, on 7 April in the follow¬ 
ing year, succeeded Sir Frederick Haines as 
commander-in-ebief in India, and occupied 
tbe post until tbe end of 1880, when he re¬ 
turned home. He accepted a seat on the 
council of India on 16 Dec. 1886, whicli 
he held until his death. He wae made a 
companion of the Indian Empire on 24 May 
1881, decorated with the grand cross of the 
star of India on 7 Dec. 1886, and appointed 
governor of Chelsea Hospital on 9 March 
1896. In 1889 he received the honorary 
degree of D.O.L. from Oxford, and of LL.D. 
from Aberdeen University. He was a mem¬ 
ber of the royal commission on Indian civil 
and militaiy expenditure. He ffied at 
Alters on 26 March 1900. To simplicity 
of maimer and extreme modesty he added 
the power of plain speaking without giv¬ 
ing oiTeiice. lie was a keen genealog^ist 
and an enthusiastic fisherman, and visited 
Canada frequently for salmon-fishing in the 


in August 1848, He obtained a commission 
as second lieutenant in tbe Bengal engineers 
on 14 June 1860, having passed out of 
Addiscomhe at the head of his term and 
carried olF the Pollock medal. His further 
commissions were dated; lieutenant 1 Aug. 
1864, second captain 27 Aug. 1868, brevet 
major 28 Aug. 1868. 

After the usual course of profesBionid in¬ 
struction at Chatham Stewart arrived at 
Calcutta on 13 Oct. 1852. In May 1863 he 
was appointed acting superintendent of elec¬ 
tric telegraphs during the absence of Dr, 
(nfterwards Sir William Brooke) O’Shaugh- 
nessy [q. v.] in Europe. The establishment 
of electric telegraphs in India had just com¬ 
menced, and Stewart’s work was the construc¬ 
tion of lines ibom Calcutta to Lahore and from 
Agra to Indore, someseventeenbundredmileB 
inlength. The energy andrapidity with which 
hecarriedit on won great praise. In^ovember 
1868 he took up the duty of aide-de-camp to 
the lieutenant-governor of the North-West 
Provinces. An ardent sportsman, be had 
ample opportunitios of hunting, and expe¬ 
rienced many accidents. Lady Canning ob- 
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on the occasion of one of his frequent 
visits to Calcutta: ‘ We have had Lady Sel- 
Ijtk's friend of the electric telegraph here— 
Lieutenant P. Stewait. He has been mauled 
by a tiger, hugged by a hear, kicked off by 
vfild asses, and lately had the cho'cra.' 

Prom January 1854 to July 1866 Stewart 
vas employed in the Punjab on public works. 
He then again officiated as head of the tele- 
oraph department, and was in Ceylon on 
{jWaph business when the mutiny caused 
bim to nasten back to Calcutta. Calling at 
Hadras on 9 June 1867, he found that most 
important messages for the governor-gene- 
lal had arrived there from the Punjab and 
Horth'West Provinces, the line having been 
cutat Cawnpore. These he took with him 
bv sea to Calcutta, and on his own respon¬ 
sibility ordered the immediate commence¬ 
ment of a coast telegraph line from Madras 
to Calcutta. 

Prom Calcutta he went on 18 June to 
Benares and Allahabad, and lent invaluable 
assistance to Colonel John Neill [q.v.] With 
two Wdred Sikhs and some irregidar cavalry 
he crossed the Ganges and destroyed a rebel 
stronghold on 26 June, inspected the tele¬ 
graph line aocompanying Major Renaud’s 
force, and retumod to Caloutta on 9 July to 
hurry on the new coast line. A fevv weeks 
later he was again at Benares constructing, 
with the assistance of Lieutenant Limoiiu, 
H.E,, and many thousand native workmen, 
a fortified position at the llamhat, which he 
had himself suggested to Lord Canning. 
In six weelcs’ time a position was fortified 
capable of holding five thousand men if 
necessary, hut easily defended by five hun¬ 
dred, Guns and stores were thrown into it, 
and Benares was made secure. This itn- 
poitant work done, he was back in Calcutta 
in the middle of September on telegraph 
duty. 

Stewart accompanied Windham’s force in 
October for more than three hundred miles, 
and went on in advance to arrange for trans¬ 
port [see Windham, Sib Chabi,es Ash], 
On S Nov. he was with Sir Colin Campbell 
at Allahabad. lie was attached to the 
headquarters staft' during the relief of Luck¬ 
now, and was montioiied in despatches as 
having ‘made himself particularly useful 
throughout.’ He accompanied Sir Colin to 
Cawnpore, and took part in the battle of 
0 Doc. 1867 and in the pursuit of the Gwalior 
contingerib. On the 8th he returned to Cal¬ 
cutta on urgent telegraph duties, and gave 
the governoivgeneral a detailed account of 
the relief of Luoknow. Lord Canning wrote: 
to Campbell! ‘ I never spent two hours of 
greater interest, , , , I did not understand 


until I saw Stewart the full force of your 
exi^ressioii that the garrison had been with¬ 
drawn in the face oi the enemy.’ 

On 18 Jan. 1858 O’Shaughnessy, who had 
returned to India, recorded ‘ the admiration 
and gratitude’ with which he regarded 
Stewart’s services during bis absence—'Ms 
indefatigable exertions, almost incessant 
movements, and the gallant and scientific 
performance of his duties under every diffi¬ 
culty’—and recommended him. for some sub¬ 
stantial reward. In spite of bad health 
Stewart accompanied Canning to Allahabad 
at the end of January. He was then deputy 
superintendent of telegraphs, hut was at¬ 
tached to the stuff of the commander-in¬ 
chief in India and given chaige of the 
‘Times' correspondent,Dr. (nowSir) W.H. 
IluBsell, •who tells us Stewart’s duty in a 
nutshell. It was to put the end of the 
telegraph wire into Sir Colin’s hand wherever 
he went. No sooner were headquarters 
established at any spot than the post and 
the wire were established also. It was the 
first time that the telegraph had been made 
to keep pace with the advance of an army in 
the field, and Stewart had many a narrow 
escape from the enemy’s horse. He was 
honourably mentioned in the governor-gene¬ 
ral’s order of 6 April 1858 for his services at 
the siege and capture of Luoknow in the 
previous month. He received the mutiny 
medal with clasp and a brevet majority. Ill- 
health compelled him to return home. In 
1859 he Ti'BS employed in various scientific 
inq'UvrieB in connection with telegraph cables. 
He married in 1800, and returned to India 
at the end of the year. In the following 
year he was employed on a commission to 
ascertain the cause of the great mortality 
from cholera, and visited many parts of the 
country. The report of the commission was 
rendered in January 1862, 

In Eehruary 1862 he was sent to Persia 
in connection with the construction of a 
proposed telegraph through that country. 
In June sidiness compelled him to leave 
Teheran, and he •went home through Russia. 
In England he was entrusted with the com¬ 
pletion of the arrangements for the Persian 
Gulf cable. In November 1863 he went to 
Bombay as director-general of the govern¬ 
ment Indo-European telegraph, laid the 
cable from Gwadar to Eao, returned to 
Bombay, and in August 1864 -went to Oon- 
Btantinople and made successful arrange¬ 
ments with the Turkish government. For 
these services he was made a C.B. The 
details of his labours ore set forth in Sir 
Frederick Goldemid’s ‘ Telegraph and Travel,’ 
1874, which also contains a memoir of his 
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life and an engraving' of his portrait by 
0. II. Jeens, from a photograph, lie died 
at Misseri’s Hotel, Constantinople, on 16 Jan. 
1806, and was buried the following day at 
the Scutari cemetery, where a monument 
has been raised to his memory. A memorial 
stained-glass window has been placed in the 
telegraph library at Karachi and another in 
the church at Minnigaif, near Newton. 

Stewart married in August 1860 Jane 
(d, Deo. 1896), daughter of Colonel 
UcDonall of Logan, Wigtownshire. There 
was no issue of the marriage. 

[India Office BecorJs; Bnval Engineer Be- 
cords; Despatches; Goldsmid's Telegraph and 
Travel; Levant Herald, 18 Jan. 1865; Sir 
H. W, Bnesell’s Diary in India, 1857-8; 
Times, 26 and 27 Jan. 1865; Augustus 
Hare's Story of Two Noble Lives; Kaye’s 
History of the Sepoy W.vr; Malleson's Eietory 
of the Indian Hutiny; Shadwall's Life of Lord 
Clyde; Vibort's Addlscombe, its Heroes and 
Men of Note; private sources.] B. H. V, 

STEWART, Sia THOMAS GRAIN¬ 
GER (1837-1900), professor of the practice 
of physic at Edinburgh, eon of Alexander 
Stewart, decorator in Edinburgh, and Agnes, 
daughter of Hugh Grainger of G(^ar Green, 
was born in Edinburgh on 23 Sept. 1837. 
He was educated at the high school of Edin- i 
burgh and the univeraity of Edinburgh, 
where ha graduated M.D. in 1868. While 
an undergraduate he was elected one of the 
presidents of the Royal Medical Society, the 
highest honour that can he conferred on an 
Emuburgh medical student or young gra¬ 
duate by his compeers. After graduation he 
studied medicine in the universities and hos¬ 
pitals of Berlin, Prague, and Vienna under, 
among others, Virchow, Schuulein, Traube, 
Majer, and Oppolzer. On his return to 
Edinburgh be became house physician under 
Professors ,Tohn Hughes Bennett [q.v.] and 
Thomas Laycook [q. v.] in the old infirmary. 
In 1861 he lectured on materia medica and 
dietetics. In 1862 he was appointed patholo¬ 
gist to theiufirmary, and lecturer on pathology 
at Surgeons’ Hall, as woll as a physician to 
the sick children’s hospital. In l8U6 he was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. During these early years St ew- 
art worksd incessantly, made observations 
of real and permanent value on the symptoms 
and patholog^y of woxy kidney, and wrote 
papers on various kidney conditions, on dila¬ 
tation of the bronchi, on acute atrophy of 
the liver, and on other subjects. In 1869 ha 
also published ‘A Practical Treatise on 
Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys,’ which has 
passed through two editions in England and 
two in America. Unsuccessful in his appli- 




w mi tue posts ot mmor ordinaiy phidef'’ 

mthe infirmary andleotureronclinicalmedT 

cine. IDs clear and painstaking method nf 
lecturing, and the kindly interelt he took in 
their work, soon led to alarge increase in 
number of hie students, fn 1873 he bevan 
to lecture on the practice of physic inV- 
extramural school, and at once became thi 
most popular teacher on medicine outside the 
university walls, introducing many practical 
improvements in the methods of insteuotion 
In 1876 he devoted himself exclusively to 
teaching and consultation work. Inthe 
same year, on the death of Professor Lav- 
cook, his success in the arena of extramural 
competition had been so marked that he was 
appointed professor of the practice of uhvsic 
in Edinburgh Univeraity—' the blue ribbon 
of medicine’-y-beooming also ono of the pro¬ 
fessors of clinical medicine, with wards in the 
royal infirmary, of which be wae afterwards 
for many years ssnior physician. As pro¬ 
fessor, Stewart at once showed himself to be 
one of the most brilliant lecturers in the uni¬ 
versity. In consultation work he hod one of 
the largest practices in Scotland, and on 
many occasions he was called to cases 
abroad. 

In 1878 Stewart was president of the 
section of medicine at the meeting of the 
British Medical Association at Bath, and at 
the International Medical Gongresa in Lou¬ 
don in 1881 he introduced the discussion in 
the department of medicine on ‘ The Morbid 
Histology of the dillerent Forms of Brigk’s 
Disease.’ In 1882, on tho death of Sir 
Robert Ohristison [q.v.], he was appointed 
physioian-in-ordinary to Queen Victoria in 
Scotland. In 1887 he received the honorary 
degree of M.D. from the Royal University of 
Ireland, was elected an honorary fellow of 
tho Royal College of Physicians of Ireland, 
and also obtained the honorary degree of M.D, 
of the university of Dublin. In 1892 he was 
elected an honorary fellow of the College of 
Physicians of Philadelphia. lie was presi¬ 
dent of the Royal College of Phyeioians of 
Edinburgh (of which he was a fellow) from 
1889 to 1891, and for two years was also pre¬ 
sident of the Edinburgh Medico-Ohirurgical 
Society. Inl894hewasknighted,andlater in 
the year he addressed the British Medical 
Aesooiation at Bristolon ‘ Influenza.’ Inl897 
he received the degree of LL.D. from Aber¬ 
deen University, and in 1898 he acted as pre¬ 
sident of the British Medical Association at 
Edinburgh. In 1899 he went as representa¬ 
tive of Edinburgh University to the Berlin 
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congress on tuberculosis, of ■whiobhewaa np- 

oointed one of the -vioe-presidents, and at 
which the veteran Virchow introduced him 
«< mein beruhmtester Schuler.’ He died at 
Edinburgh on 3 Feb. 1900, and was buried in 
Ae Dean cemetery. 

> Sir Thomas married (1), in 1863, Jose- 

* phine Dubois, daughter 01 Charles Anderson 
of Eirerhead, Jamaica (she died 1864); and 

' ( 3 ) in 1866, Jessy Dingwall Fordyce, daugh¬ 
ter of the Ilev. Eobert Macdonald, D.D., 

1 ^ho, with four sons and four daughters, aur- 
‘ yived him. 

As a clinical teacher Stewart was clear and 
systematic, and conducted his class by means 
o'f question and answer, while the students 
la rotation listened to abnormal sounds in the 
f patient's chest or otherwise examined him. 

! As a lecturer he was equally lucid and pre- 
cue, with a marvellous faculty of going 
^ straight to the main point in each case, so 
that his doctrine was easily followed and 

* nnderstood even by the junior student. He 
I yyas a man of wide and general culture, and 
' devoted much of his spare and holiday time 
\ to the study of Scottish history and archso- 
; logy, His greatest edbrt in pure literature 
’ tpas ‘ The Good Eegents a Chroiucle Play’ 

_a drama on the subject of the Eegent 
Moray, published in 1898. He had pre¬ 
viously coutributod fugitive verses and trans¬ 
lations to diQ'orent periodicals. He was an 
evcellent vocalist and raconteur, was en¬ 
dowed with a fine presence, and had a gift 
of ready and graceful speech. He tooK a 
foremost part in founding and organising the 
Medical Students’ Association, and was pre¬ 
sident for two terras of the Modical Missionary 
Society, in which he was Iceenly interested. 

views on diseases of the kidneys have 
generally been accepted by the medical pro¬ 
fession at home and abroad, and his work on 
tUs subject is a very able and consistent at¬ 
tempt to set in a clear light the involved and 
difficult questions connected with the patho¬ 
logy of Bright’s disease. Stewart was also 
one of the first in this country to draw atten¬ 
tion to the deep reflexes in neuritis, and under 
the title of ‘ Paralysis of the Hands and Feet 
horn Disease of the Nerves' he described the 
‘ condition now Itnown as ‘ multiple neiu'itis.’ 
i Long before the reign of cerebral surgery had 
setin,he induced Professor (afterwards Lord) 
Lister to perform operations on the brain for 
traumatic epilepsy. His lectures were largely 
quoted on tbe continent, and several of them, 
were translated into French, German, and 
Eussion. That on' Albuminuria ’ was at the 
date of his death used as a toxt-hook in seve¬ 
ral of the German universities. 

In addition to the works mentioned and a 
VOL. xxiL —sxrp. 


large number of papers and,lectures, chiefly on 
the nervous system, the lungs, and the liver, 
as well as the Harveian oration, ' Notes on 
Scottish Medicine in the Days of Queen 
Maty,’ reprinted in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,' 
clili. 886-903 (June 1893), Sir Thomas 
wrote : 1. ‘ On the Position and Prospects of 
Therapeutics,’ Edinburgh, 1868,8vo. 2. ‘ An 
Introd^uction to the Study of the Diseases of 
the Nervous System,’ Edinburgh, 1884, Svo. 
3. ‘Clinical Lectures on Important Sym- 

? itom8: on Giddiness,’ Edinburgh, 1884, 8ro 
republished in 1898 with emendations and 
additions, and title,' Lectures on Giddiness 
and on Hysteria in the Male’). 4.' Clinical 
Lectures... Fasciculus II., on Albuminuria,’ 
Edinburgh, 1888, Svo. 5. Chapters on' Spastic 
Paraplegia,’ ‘Friedreich’s Ataxia,’ and ‘ Here¬ 
ditary Cerebellar Ataxia,' in vol. vii. of 
Allbutt’s ‘System of Medicine,’ 1899, and 
several articles on Bright’s disease and 
other subjects to Quain's ‘Dictionary of 
Medicine’ (new ed. 1894). 

[Lancet, 10 Feb. 1900,pp. 412-6 (with portrait); 
British Medical Journal, 10 Feb. 1900, pp. 366- 
369 (withportrait); EdinburghKedicalJournal, 
March 1000, pp. 307-8; Student (Edinburgh), 
xiv. 266-71 (now ser.) (with portrait); Men of 
the Time; Scotsman, 6 Feb. 1900; private in¬ 
formation ] G. S-H. 

STOKES, GEOEGB THOMAS (184.3- 
1898), Irish ecclesiastical historian, was the 
eldest son of John Stokes of Athlone by 
Margaret Forster bis wife, and was born in 
that town on 38 Dec. 1843, He was edu¬ 
cated at Galway grammar school. Queen’s 
College, Galway, and at Trinity College, 
Dublin, where he graduated B.A, in 1864. 
He subsequently proceeded M. A. 1871, B.D. 
1881, andf D.D, 1886. In 1866 Stokes was 
ordained for the curacy of Dunkerriu in the 
diocese of Eillaloe in the then established 
church of Ireland, and in the following year 
was appointed to the curacy of St. Patrick’s, 
Newry, In 1868 he was nominated first vicar 
of tbe newly^constituted charge of All Saints, 
Newtown Fork, co. Dublin, which he held 
till his death. In 1893 he was elected by the 
^apter of St. Patrick’s Cathedrol, Dublin, to 
the prebend and oanonry of St. Andrew. _ 
Stokes early er^bited a taste for historical 
and antiquarian research, and from the first 
exhibited in its pursuit not merely an acute¬ 
ness which was much beyond tbe ordinary, 
but a capacity for presenting tbe results or 
bis investigations in a picturesque wd 
striking form. From the date of his appoint¬ 
ment to All Saints his leisure was devoted 
to these interests, which, however, were in 
his case almost invariably subordinated to 
tbe illumination of the ecclesiastical history 

4 x: 
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of Mb pw ooimtrj’. His gifts iu this latter 
direction led to his selection hy Dr. Reichel 
os his deputy in the chair of ecclesiastical 
history in the university of Dublin; and in 
1883, on the termination of his principol’s 
period of office, Stokes ■was appointed his 
successor. The appointment was brilliantly 
justified, and it soon appeared that in select¬ 
ing a professor the university had produced 
an historian. The fruit of liis labours was 
qtiickly manifest in his 'Ireland and the Celtic 
Church,’ published in 1886, wliich achieved 
an immediate success. This was followed in 
1888 by his' Ireland and the Anglo-Norman 
Church,’ in which the history of Irish Oluris- 
tianity was traced through a further stage. 

Stolies intended to continue the history 
of the Irish church down to modem times, 
but his scheme was interrupted by the labori¬ 
ous task of producing for the ‘Expositor’s 
Bible ’ his ‘ Commonlary on the Acts of the 
Apostles’ (1801). This work, which ranks 
among the most valuable contributions to 
the series in which it appeared, displays in 
a marked manner Stokes’s literary talent. 
He succeeded in interesting lay people in 
the historical criticism of tho New Testa¬ 
ment, and in conveying to thorn the latest 
results of such criticism in a popular form. 

From 1880 onwards Stokeses indefatigable 
industry had enabled him to add largely, and 
in many directions, to the more important 
productions of his pen above enumerated. 
Jn 1887 he published, as tho second volume 
of a ‘ Sketch of Univcrsol History,’ a ‘ Sketdi 
of Mediaaval Ilistory.’ In 1891 he published 
an edition of Bishop Pooocko’s ‘Tour in Ire¬ 
land ’ [soo PocooKD, EionAiiD]. He was an 
occasional contributor on subjects connected 
•with theology and ecclesiastical history to 
tho ‘ Contemporary Review.’ Among liis 
many articles in this periodical, that on 
‘Alexander Knox and the O.xford Move¬ 
ment ’ is perhaps the most important (Au¬ 
gust 1887); and ho produced numerous 
papers before the Royal Society of Auti- 
nnariesin Ireland, and the Royal Irish Aca¬ 
demy. In 1887 he was appoint ed librarian 
of St. Patrick’s Library, iu Dublin, a -position 
peculiarly congenial to his tastes. In spite 
of these varied labours he nover uogloclod 
his clerical duties. In1396he was temporarily 
disabled by a xiartial stroke of paralysis, from 
the eflects of which he never fully recovered. 
In 1890 he delivered a aeries of lectures en¬ 
titled ‘ How to ■write a Parochial History,’ 
in which he strove to imbue his divinity 
students with something of his o-wn en¬ 
thusiasm for antiquarian learning; and iu 
the following year he commenced an instruc¬ 
tive course oflectures on ‘ Great Irish Church¬ 


men of the Seventeenth andEio-hteenOrT^ 
tnries,’ which he did not livrtol-P*®' 
they were edited, under the ’ 

Worthies of the Irish Church ’ 

1900), after his death by tbrRsV R 
Lawlor, who succeeded to his 
chair. On24 March 1898 StokesSS 
after a bmf struggle, to an attack of W 
monia. He was buried at Dean’s 
CO. Dublin. Stokes was twice married! 
first, to Fon^, daughter of Thomas Pul 
of Surbiton, Surrey, and secondly to KnrtZ 
rme, daughter of Henry J. Dudgera of 
Priory, Stillorgan, co. Biiblin. ® 



V rrpi xir-/-' i! a wausiation 
of St. Patrick’ (Dublin 
lt)R7,8vo). ’ 

It is upon Stokes’s two volumes on the 
earl:^ history of the church iu Ireland that 
his lame must mainly rest. He had a necu- 
lior talent for finding out the interesting 
things in history; and, while his knowledge 
of his subject was as minute as it was wide 
he knew how to discard the unessential. ’ 

[Preface to the Joiirnal of the Eoyal Society 
of Antiquaries of JveUnd, pp. v-viii; AthenieTim 
2 April 1808 ; private information.] 0. L. F, 

STOKES, MARGARET M'NAIE (1883- 
1900), Irish arohDOologist, eldest daughter 
of William Stokes, M.D. [q. vj, and Mary, 
daughter of John Black of (Hasgow, was 
horn at York Street, Dublin, in March 1832. 
Sir William Stokes [q. v. Siippl.] was her 
bi’olher,_ At her father’s house she was 
thrown in early girlhood into daily intimacy 
with James Ilenthorn Todd fq. v.1, George 


and olbers of her father's antiquarian friends, 
iVom whom she early derived the taste for 
arnhicological investigation which became 
the absorbing passion of her later years. Her 
aptitude in this dii'ecHon was stimulated 
also hy the careful training of her father, 
from whom she received precisely such a 
training os might best tit her for the work 
she was afterwards to accomplish. But 
while her tasto for research was thus pre¬ 
cociously dcvelopod, it was not until she had 
passed middle age that her real services to 
Celtic art and arohreology were rendered, 
her early life being fully occupied with home 
duties. Thus it was not until death had 
removed those to whom she ministered that 
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glie found leisure to ‘commence author; 
jnd as she was wont to say of herself in her 
jjjf’years, she ‘ only came out at fifty.’ 

^[iss Stokes’s first important work was 
nndertaken with no thought of publication, 
and was indeed the chance outcome of her 
fiien^hip and admiration for Sir Samuel 
Jerguson. It took the form of illustrations 
and uluminationa of Ferguson’s poem, ‘ The 
Cromlech on Howth,’ the text of which she 
adorned with admirably illuminated initial 
Iptters after the examples in the book of 
KeUs. Her reproductions were so generally 
admired that it was arranged to publish an 
illustrated edition of the poem, which ac¬ 
cordingly appeared in ISffl. Sir Frederic 
Burton [q. v. Suppl.l referring to this book 
shortly after its puUication, wrote of Mias 
Stokes's share in the ynlnme; ‘The initial 
letters are exquisite, and form in them- 
selres quite a manual of Scoto-Geltic orna¬ 
mentation.’ The capacity and knowledge of 
Celtic art shown in this work led to Miss 
Stokes undertaking the editorship of the 
Earl of Dunraven's monumental volumes 
entitled ‘ Notes on Irish Architecturo ’ [see 
Qtmt, Edwin Riohabd WiNDnAir 'Wind¬ 
ham-, third Eaui op DunkavenI She had 
previously visited the Isles of Aran and 
other remote parts of Ireland still rich in 
archoBologiool remains, in company with her 
father, Fetrie, and Lord Dunrnven. Dun- 
raven, dying before he could complete his 
projected work, left a suhstantial bequest to 
d^ray the expenses of the publication of his 
'Notes' by Mias Stokes. To these volumes, 
which oppeared in successive years (^1876-7), 
the editor contributed many di'awings and 
illustrations. 

The next few years were fruitful in edi¬ 
torial labours less elaborate, hut scarcely less 
valuable. Among other productions may 
be enumerated ‘ Christian Inscriptions in the 
Irish Language, chiefly collected and drawn 
by G. Petrie,’ 1871-8, and an English edi¬ 
tion of Didron’s ‘ Christian loonogrwhy ’ 
(2 vols. 188(1). She also published ‘Early 
Christian Ardiiteoture in Ireland,’ 1878; and 
‘ Art Readings for 1880,’ being lectures to 
lad'ies at Alexandra Collage. In 1886 she 
wrote for the South Kensington series^ of 
handbooks the volume on ‘ Early Christian 
Art in Ireland.’ In the latter year she con¬ 
tributed to ‘ Blaeltwood's Magazine ’ a notice 
of her lifelong friend. Sir Samuel Ferguson. 
By this time Miss Stokes's position and re¬ 
putation in her special field of learning was 
assured; and •while her name and work 
thenceforward became known among a 
wider public, the sphere of her investiga¬ 
tions became enlarged. In 1802 she puh- 


1 the Apennines: a 
of Vestiges of the 


lisbed 'Six Months in 
Pilgrimage in search 
Iri^ Saints in Italy,’ in which she has 
traced the wandering footsteps of the early 
Irish missionaries, and has illustrated •with 
pen and pencil the localities associated with 
S. Columbanus. In 1895 she followed this 
up -with ‘Three Months in the Forests of 
I France,’ a work devoted to the same topics. 
In the same year was published her ' Notes 
I on‘the Cross of Cong,’ with elaborate repro- 
. d actions of that remarkable relic. On all 
these works Miss Stokes laboured with ex¬ 
traordinary enthusiasm and scholarly zeal. 
No trouble was too Heat for her; and, though 
well advanced in life, she journeyed long dis¬ 
tances, and went through severe physical exer- 
I tion to secure success inher photo^aphic and 
other reproductions of the ancient ecclesias¬ 
tical monuments of Ireland,by meane of •which 
she sought to elucidate the ^owth of Celtic 
art. The merkedsuccess of her methods led to 


‘The nigh Crosses of Ireland.' On this 
work she was busily engaged when the brief 
illness which terminated her life overtook 
her. An instalment of it, on the ‘High 
Crosses of Cnstledormot end Darrow,’ was 
published in 1898 under the auspices of the 
Royal Irish Academy, a body of which Miss 
Stokes had been elected an honorary member 
in 1876. A further instalment, embracing 
all that she lived to complete, will ehortly 
be published by the Academy. Miss Stokes 
was also an honorary member of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. 

bliss Stokes cued at her residence, Carrig 
Breac, Eowtli, co. Dublin, on 20 Sept. 1900. 

[Notices in the Dublin Daily E-epress, 22 Sept. 
1900; Athenmum, 29 S)-pb 19U0; Life and 
Letters of Sir Samuel Fec^son; private infor¬ 
mation; iTouroal of the Royal Society of Anti¬ 
quaries of Ireland, vol. xxx. p. vii.] 0. L. F. 

STOKES, Sib'WILLIAM (1889-1900), 
surgeon, was second sonof Dr.'WiUiamStokes 
(1804-1878) [q. v.] and Mary, second daugh¬ 
ter of John Black of Glasgow. Margaret 
Stokes [q. V. Suppl.] was his sister. He was 
born at 60 York Street, Dublin, on 10 March 
1839, and -was educated at the royal school, 
Armagh, and at Trinity College, Dublin, 
where ne graduated B.A.in 1859, and M.B., 
M.D., and M.Ch. in 1863, with a thesis on 
'The Diseases and Injuries of the Knee- 
joint.’ Stokes received his professional train¬ 
ing at Dublin, in the school of physio at 
Tmity College, in the Oormiehael school, 
and at the Meath and Richmond hospitals. 
He •was awarded the gold medal of the 
Pathological Society of Dubhn in 1861, be- 
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coming its president in 1881, He was ad~ 
mitted a licentiate of the Boyal College of 
Surgeons of Ireland In 1862, and a fellow ot 
this body in 1874. After he hod received 
his medical (qualifications in Dublin he spent 
two years in Paris, Derlin, Vienna, and 
Prague, where bis father’s reputation pro¬ 
cured him the personal friendship of the 
most renowned teachers in those cities. 

In 1864 Stokes settled in practice in Glare 
Street, Dublin, where he remained until 
1878, when he moved to his father’s house, 
6 Merrion Square North. In 1864 he was 
elected surgeon to the Meath Hospital, in 
succession to Josiah Smyly. This post lie 
resigned in 1868, upon his appointment as 
surgeon to the House of Industry Hospitals 
(which included the Eichmond Hospital); 
there he performed the greater part of the 
operative work, which justly placed him at 
the head of the surgical profession in Ire¬ 
land. lie was for some time lecturer on 
surgery in the Carmichael school of medi¬ 
cine, and on 24 Dec. 1872 he was elected 
professor of surgery at the Eoyal College of 
Surgeons of Ireland, Here ho served the 
office of president in 1886-7, when he gave 
a maguincent banquet iii the hall of the 
college to celebrate the jubilee of Queen 
Victoria. In 1882 Stokes delivered the ad¬ 
dress on surgery at the jubilee mooting of 
the British Medical Association hold at 
'Worcester, its birthplace. The address con¬ 
firmed the opinion that had long been held 
08 to the greatness of his oratorical powers. 
In 1886 he was knighted by the Earl of 
Aberdeen, then lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 
In 1888 he returned to the hleath Hospital 
os surgeon, resigning a similar position at 
the Eichmond IXuspita], niid in 1892 he was 
appointed surgeon-in-ordinary to Queen Vic¬ 
toria in Ireland. 

Stokes was a governor of the "Westmore¬ 
land Lock Hospital, a consulting surgeon to 
the National Children’s Hospital, amemberof 
the council of the Eoyal Collego of Surgeons 
of Irelond, and be was for a number of years 
one of the reprosentnuives of the collego on 
the conjoint committee which managed the 
examinations conducted by the College of 
Physicians and the College of Surgeons in 
Dublin, lie took much interest in the 
Eoyal Academy of Medicine, and for many 
years occupied a seat on the surgical oouiicil 
of the society, in addition to the position 
he held as secretary for foreign correspond¬ 
ence. Stokes also acted at various times as 
an examiner in surgery at the university of 
Oxford, at the Queen’s University iu Ireland, 
and at the Eoyal Colleges of Physician a and 
Burgeons in Dublin. 


Early in 1900 Stokes left IrewTr 
South Africa, to assume the office olj^ 
suiting surgeon to the British miUtatyfow^ 
which were then engaged in Natal mflghthia 
against the Boers. m,le stfil aotiveV 
cupied with the duties of that resuonsiwl 

of pleurisy offlg 
1900, m the base hospital at Pietermaritfl 
burg. He was buried two days afterwards 
m the military cemetery at Fort Nanier 
Natal, ’ 

He married, in 1869, Elizabeth, daughter 
of the I>ev, John Lewis Moore, D.D., eVior 
fellow and vice-provosi of Trinity Oolleee 
Dublin, by whom he had one son, who Be! 
came an officer in the royal engineers, and 
two daughters. 

Stokes, like many other members of his 
distinguished family, was a man of the 
utmost versatility. A good surgeon anil a 
firat-rate teacher, he was also an orator and 
a master of English composition. He was 
besides a cultivated musician, possessed ot 
a fine tenor voice, which was often heard 
in private society at Dublin. As a surgeon 
he was both brilliant and Buccesafal,and Ms 
name is associated with a particular method 
of amputation at the knee, which has the 
merit of leaving untouched the insertion of 
the great quadriceps muscle. 

Stokes published a life of his father, Dr. 
William Stokes, in the ‘ Masters of Medi¬ 
cine’ series, London^ 1898. His other writ¬ 
ings are scattered m the various medical 
periodicals. 

[Sir Charks Comeron’s Histoiy of tha Boyal 
Collage of Surgeons in Ireland; private intoiv 
mutiun.] D’A. P. 


STRACHEY, Sib IIENEY, first ba- 
ronet (1736-1810), politician, bom at Edin¬ 
burgh on 23 May 1736, was the eldest 
surviving son of Ilenry Strachey (1706- 
1766) of Sutton Court in Somerset, by his 
first wife Helen, daughter of Eobert Qerk 
of Listonfield, Midlo^ian, and Edinburgh, 
physician. 

llis grandfather, JoHir Stbaohby (1671- 
1743), geologist, was the only sou of John 
Strachey (d. 4 Feb. 1674), the friend of 
Locke (cf. Fox Boubnii, Life cfJohn Loeke, 
1876). He was the outhor of ‘Observa¬ 
tions on the diil'erent Strata of Earths and 
Minerals ’ (Loudon, 1727, 8vo), which, ac¬ 
cording to Sir Charles Lyell [q. v.j, was the 
first treatise in which the theory of stratifi¬ 
cation was suggested. He was elected a 
fellow of the Eoyal Society on 5 Nov. 17W, 
and died on 11 June 1743. He was twice 
married—first to Elizabeth, daughter el 
■VYilliam Elletson; and secondly to Chris- 
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tianfi, aattgtter of Kiohard Staveley. He 
lad issue by both marriages. 

^3 grandson Henry, on the recommeu- 
iation of George Grenville [q. vJ, was 
apiiointed private secretary to Lord Clive 
daring bis last visit to India in 1764. Clive 
afterwards spoke of his abilities in the 
hiehest terms in the House of Commons on 
30 ° March 1772. On 6 Dee. 1768 he was 
letumed to parliament for Pontefract, and 
ott 10 Oct. 1774 for Bishop’s Castle in 
Shropshire, one of Olive's boroughs. This 
seat he vacated in 1778 on being appointed 
clerk of deliveries of ordnance, and was 
returned on 1 Oct. for Saltash. In 1780 he 
accepted the Ohiltern Hundreds, and on 
36 June was again returned for Bishop’s 
Castle in place of Alexander Wedderbum 
(afterwards first Earl of PLOSslyn) [q. v.] 
This seat he retained until 1802, when he 
was returned on 7 July for the Sussex 
borough of East Grinstead, which ha repre¬ 
sented until his retirement in 1807. 

In 1774 Strnehoy was appointed secretary 
to tbe commission for restoring peace to 
America, and from October 1780 to April 
1782 he was principal storekeeper of the 
ordnance. From 20 March to 16 July 1782 
he was joint secretary of the treasury. In 
the same year he became joint under-secre¬ 
tary of state for the home department, and 
in the negotiations for peace with the 
American colonies at Paris in 1783 he as¬ 
sisted the king’s commissioners (seeHonoiKS, 
Britiih and American Diplomacy affecting 
Canada, 1900). In that year he was again 
atorakeeper of the ordiiaiice from 12 April 
to December, and in 1794 master of the 
Mug's household. In 1801 he was created 
a baronet. He wos a fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries. He died in London on 
1 Jan. 1810 in Hill Street, Berkeley Square, 
On 28 May 1770 he married Jane, only 
daughter of John Eelsall of Groenwiem, and 
widow of Thomas Latham, captain in the 
royal navy. She died on 12 Feb. 1824, 
leaving three eons and a daughter. The 
second son, Edward (1774-1882), and his 
wife Julia {d, 20 Nov. 1847), youngest 
daughter of blajor-generul William Kirk¬ 
patrick [q. V,], were fi’iends of Thomas Carlyle 
(Feoudb, life of Carlyle ; OABLxnn, Memi- 
niscenees, ed. Fronde). 

[Sent. Mag. 1810, i. 98; OiHcial Bet. Momb. 
of Paxl.; Burke’s Peerage j Sir A. J. Arbuth- 
not'a Lord*Olive, 1900 (Builders of Greater 
Britain).] E. I, C. 

STRUTHEES, Sib JOHN (1828-1899), 
anatomist, second son of Alexander Stru- 
tbers, was born at Bruoefiold, Dunfermline, 


on 21 Feb. 1823, and was educated privately, 
lie studied medicine in Edinburgh, where 
be was admitted successively a licentiate 
and a fellow of the Royal College of Sur¬ 
geons and a doctor of medicine of the uni¬ 
versity in 1846. On 22 Oct. 1847 he was 
licensed by the Royal College of Surgeons 
to teach anatomy in the extramural school, 
uhich bo did so successfully that he was 
invited to supply the plac'e of Professor 
John Goodsir (1814-1867)[q. v.Jduringhis 
illuuBS in the winter of 1868-4. 

In 18.")4 Struthers was appointed one of the 
assistant surgeons to the Royal Infirmary, 
and a few years later he became full sur¬ 
geon, an office he resigned in 1863, when he 
was appointed to the chair of anatomy at 
Aberdeen. Tbe university of Aberdeen 
bad begnn a new existence on 15 Sept. 1860 
by the fusion of the two old universities, and 
by tbe new scheme law and medicine were 
taught in Marischal College. The accom¬ 
modation, however, was meagre, and the 
students were few, when Struthers entered 
on his duties; but when he left the university 
in 1889 the number of students bad more 
than doubled, and there was a museum of 
anatomy which was almost unequalled, while 
the Royal Infirmary had been greatly en¬ 
larged, and was famous throughout the 
Umted Kingdom for the excellence of its 
clinical teaching. In 1881 Struthers esta- 
hlislied a medal and n prize for anatomy 
in the university of Aberdeen, snd in 1889 
he resigned bis post and returned to Edin¬ 
burgh. 

In Edinburgh he became chairman of the 
board of directors of Leith Hospital, ond 
worked hard to eecure ile extension to a 
hundred beds to satisfy the academic teach¬ 
ing requirements. He was also elected a 
manager of tbe Edinburgh Royal Infirmary, 
where he was particulany interested in the 
improvement and extension of tbe operating 
theatres. 

Struthers was a member and president of 
the Royal Physical Society, and a member of 
the board of management of the Royal Dis¬ 
pensary, Edinburgb. In 1885 tbe university 
of Glasgow conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of LL.D. He was president of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh 
from 1895 to 1897, and he then proved a great 
benefactor to the museum, He remained a 
vice-president and an examiner of the col¬ 
lege until bis death. He was a member of 
the General Medical Connoil for the united 
universities of Edinburgh and Aberdeen 
from 1883-6, and for the university of Aber¬ 
deen alone fiom 1886-91. He served in this 
body as chairman of the education com- 
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felliffenee ; they now cover over 160 acres, 
attd°cost about 4,000,000/. The population 
of the city, which in 1801 was two thou- 
sjnd, is now over one hundred and sixty 
thousand. He likewise sought to revive the 
cultivation of grapes in Wales in order to 
[cintrodnee the industry of native wine- 
Biaking into the country. In 1877 he 
clanted vineyards on his Welsh estates at 
Castel Cooh and Swanhridge. They pro¬ 
duce both red and white wines, and much 
care has been bestowed on developing the 
manufacture. 

In 1890 he accepted the offer of the office 
of mayor of Cardiff, being the first to restore 
the ancient association of peers with civic 
office. After fulfilling the duties of the 
post for the ordinary term, he presented to 
the corporation on his retirement an artistic 
chain of office, for the perpetual use of his 
successors, lie was also president of Uni¬ 
versity College, Cardiff. He was interested 
in Welsh literature and history, on which 
he gave an address at the Eisteddfod of 
1893, and restored his Welsh residences, 
Cardiff Castle and Oastel Cooh, besides re¬ 
covering, through his explorations, the re¬ 
mains of the Grpyfriars' and Blaokfriars’ 
houses at Cardiff, tlie outlines of which he 
marked out by low walls, flooring the inte¬ 
riors with tiles. 

Though the House of Lords, sitting ae a 
judioial body, had assumed him in boyhood 
to be English, he piqued himself on being 
a Scot. ‘ I well remember,’ he writes in his 
diary, ‘ reading Grant's “ Memorials of Edin¬ 
burgh Castle ” as a child, and its first laising 
in me a strong nationalist feeling.’ This 
feeling strengthened until in later years 
(although in other matters he identified 
himseli with the conservative party) he 
advocated Scottish home rule by a single 
chamber somewhat similar in its constitu¬ 
tion and relations to the crown to the old 
Scots parliament before the union. These 
views he expounded in an essay called * Par¬ 
liament In Scotland,’ which first appeared 
in the ‘ Scottish Heview ’ in 1889 (published 
aeparately 1889,1893, and 1893). He made 
a long and extensive study of Scottish his¬ 
tory and institutions, but such small parts 
of the results of his researcheB as he printed 
lie issued in the form of detached magazine 
articles, contributions to the ‘Transactions' 
of learned societies, lectures, or pamphlets. 
They included a lecture on the ‘ Early Days 
of Wallace ’ (Paisley, 1876), and on ‘ David, 
duke of Rothesay’ (Edinburgh, 189^, seve¬ 
ral articles on the coronations of Scottish 
kings in the ‘Scottish Review’ (1887-8), 
and ‘ An Itinerary of King Robert I,’ an 


article in the ‘ Scottish Antiquary' (1899), 
which was intended to form part of a series 
of diaries of the movements of all the Scot¬ 
tish kings. Ills longest contribution to 
Scottish history, publmhed during his life, 
was the large quarto volume on heraldry, in 
the preparation of which he was aided by 
Mr. J. E, N. Macphail and Mr. H. W. 
Lon«dale, viz., ‘ The Arms of the Royal and 
Parliamentary Hurghs ’ (Edinburgh, 1697). 

Amxious to retain or restore, as far as was 
practicable, the ancient order of things in 
■Scotland, he deeply^ interested himself in 
the Scottish univei'sities and was a munifi¬ 
cent benefactor of St. Andrews, the most 
ancient of them, and of Glasgow. He was an 
active member of the Scottish Universities 
Commission in 1889, and was elected rector 
of St, Andrews in 1692, holding the office 
nntil 1898 through two successive terms. 
He presented to St. Andrews a medical hall, 
a chair of anatomy, a hall for the students’ 
onion, &c., and to Glasgow, the next in order 
of age, a university (‘Bute’) hall. His ad¬ 
dress (23 Nov. 1803) to the students of 
St. Andrew s on his first election as rector 
of that university (which was published at 
Paisley in 1893, ana reissued in ‘Rectorial 
Addresses,’ ed. Knight, in 1894), contained, 
according to Lord Rosebery, ‘one of the 
strangest, most pathetic, and most striking 
passages of eloquence with which I am ac¬ 
quainted in any modern deliverance’ (EiM 
o:b RounDnsT, Address to Scottish Hist. Soc. 
17 Nov. 1900; Scotsman, 19 Nov. 19001. 
lie received the honorary degree of LL.D. 
from the university of Glasgow in 1879, of 
Edinburgh in 1883, and of Et, Andrews in 
1893, At the same time he took part in the 
municipol life of Scotland. Like five of his 
ancestors, he became provost of Rothesay 
from 1896 to 1899, and embeUisbed the 
conncil chamber there with portraits and 
Btained-glaes windows, and to that borough 
as well as to St. Andrews and Falkland, 
witk which he had a like territorial connec¬ 
tion, he presented gold chains of ofiice fra 
the provost. In 1891 the freedom of the 
city of Glasgow was conferred on him, and 
he was lord-iientenant of the county of Bute 
from 1893. When the British Archseologi- 
cal Association met at Glasgow m 1888 he 
filled the presidential chair and delivered the 
inaugural address ' On Scottish History.’ 
The following ore the principal edifices 
which he repaired or had in course of re¬ 
storation at uis death; the royal castles of 
Rothesay and Falkland, of both of which 
he was Weditary keeper; the Old Place at 
Mochrum, Orickton Peel at Sanquhar, the 
priories 01 St. Andrews and Fluscaiden, the 
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Greyfriars at Elgin, St. Blanes Chapel in 
the Isle of Bute. The present palatial house 
at Mount Stuart, Buteshire, designed in a 
Eiorontine style, under his supervision, hy 
Dr, II, B, Anderson, stands on the site of 
the former house of the same name, which 
■was burnt down on 3 Dec. 1877. 

Bute travelled widely, frequently visiting 
the Holy Land and Italy. He systemati¬ 
cally studied the languages of the countries 
in which he stayed, both ancient and modem. 
Hebrew, Coptic, and Arabic greatly at¬ 
tracted him. He published in 1882 ' The 
Coptic Morning Service translated into 
English, with the original Coptic of the parts 
said aloud,’ and in 1891 ‘The Ancient 
Language of the Natives of Teneritfe,' which 
he lu-st gave os an address at CardilF. 

But his most absorbing literary occupa¬ 
tion dealt with the liturgy of the Boman 
catholic church. Within two years of his 
conversion to the Boman church ho began 
the work with which Ids name will be chiefly 
identified—tho English translation of the 
‘ Breviary,’ which, after the moat assiduous 
labour, he completed in some nine years. It 
was published at Edinburgh in 1870 in two 
volumes octavo. In tho preface he an¬ 
nounced his aim to have been ' to reflect the 
ideas of tho Latin in the best English mirror 
he could command.’ ‘In cases whoie the 
Latin of passages from the Bible is obscure 
. . . the original [in whatever language, 
Hebrew, Chaldee, or Greolc] has been re¬ 
ferred to when possible, in order to find out 
what tho Latin is probably intended to 
mean.’ Where it was possible to adopt the 
classical English of the ‘ authorised version,’ 
he did so. The Latin hymns of the ‘ Bre¬ 
viary’ appear in the form of metrical paro- 
phrases by Drs. Neale, Newman, Littledale, 
Oaswall, &c., and two—not the least beauti¬ 
ful of them—by Bute himself. IIo added 
to his translation a considerable number of 
critical and historical notes. From a lite¬ 
rary point of view the English ‘ Breviary’ 
is an excellent and lasting monument to its 
author. It was soon out of print, and much 
of its author’s time in the latter part of his 
life was occupied in preparing a new edition 
of it, which appeared alter his death. 

In 1876 Bute began to issue translations 
of t ho orders of service for the greater church 
festivals. Several of these he lived to com¬ 
plete, with other translations of a similar 
fond, such as ‘Form of Prayers’ in English 
for the use of catholics who are unable to 
attend massjfl896, new ed. 1000), and the 
services for Christmas Day (Glasgow, 1876), 
Palm Sunday and Whitsuntide (both Lon¬ 
don, 1898). tie is said to have taken a large 


part in the preparation of a proiected 
prium Sanctorum’ for 800 ^, ;!^ 
under the consideration of the cougiemtmn 
of sacred rites at Home, the 
Cplumba being mainly, if not wholly fro™ 
his own pen. ‘ The Altus of St. CofuX ■ 
with a prose paraphrase and notes, he put 
lishod at Edinburgh in 1882 (sm. 4 to) % 
nil matters relating to liturgy, ritual, relb 
gious symbolism, church architecture, church 
antiquities, church history, and thi canon 
law, he was an expert scholar, and waaenn 
stantly a referee. Works on these subjects 
were frequently issued at his expense, and 
among tho chief examples of this form of his 
munificence are: ‘Eegistrum Monasterii S 
Marie de Cainbuekenneth, a.d. 1147-1635 > 
Edited by Sir William Fraser, K.O.B., Edin- 
bnrgh’ 1872, dto; presented to the Grampian 
Club; ‘ Acta Sanctorum HihernimexOo^ce 
Salmanticeiisi nunc primum integre edito 
opera Oaroli da Smedt ct Josephi de Backer 
B Soo. Jesu hagiographorum Bollandiono- 
rum,’ Edinburgh, 1888, 4to j ‘The Charters 
of tho Friars Preachers of Ayr,’ 4to; pre¬ 
sented hy him to the Ayr and Wi<non 
Archocological Society j ‘ Ordinale ConW 
tus Vnllis Caulium: the Buie of the Monas¬ 
tic Order of Vnl-dos-Ohoux inBm-gundy.’by 
W. tie Gray Birch, LL.D., London, 1900, 
8vo. There were also in preparation at Lord 
Bute’s death Gough’s ‘Itinerary of Ed¬ 
ward I ’ (published In 1901), a work on tha 
‘ Order of Knights Tempi ars,’ and another on 
the ‘ Forms of tho Blessing of the Waters,’ 
by Dr. Wallis Budge. 

Bute’s practical interest in books and 
bibliography brought him into relations 
with the Library Association, of which he 
was long an active member. Another topic 
that attracted his versatile mind was the 
invesligation of psychic phenomena and evi¬ 
dence of second sight. In 1897 mysterious 
noises which were said to be heard in Bal- 
lechin House in Perthshire led to an elabo¬ 
rate controversy in the ' Times ’ newspaper, 
and he and Miss Ado Goodrich-Freer, who 
had inquired into the matter, issued together 
a volume entitled ‘ The Alleged Haunting 

of_B- House’ (London, 1899, 8voj 2na 

edit. 1900), In later life he purchased the 
‘Scottish Beview,’ a quarterly publication, 
and the extraordinary variety of his interests 
maybe well gauged by the topics of his own 
contributions. They include, besides those 
already specified in this article,Ancient 
Celtic Latin Hymns’(1888)j‘TheN6w Light 
on St. Patrick’ (1884), ‘Patmoa’ (18M). 
'Some Christian Monuments of Athens’ 
(1886), ' The Scottish Peerage ’ (1886), 
‘The Bayreuth Festival’ (1886), ‘Amalfi 
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^tliB Lwt nesting Place of St. Andrew’ 
ilESSl. ‘Tte Trial and the Fate of Uiordano 
Bruno’ (1888), ‘St. Brendan’s Fabulous 
I Voyage’(1893), as well ns translations from 
; t!,e'’{ 3 reel£ of Demetrius Bikelas’s writings 
ontlie'Ureelr Question,’ and translations of 
•ome novels of Tourgenieff. ‘ The Prophecies 
j '{gt. Halaohi’ appeared in the ‘ Dublin Ee- 
view' (1885)' To Chambers’s ‘Encyclo- 
! padia’ he contributed the articles ‘Bre- 
I nary’and 'Liturgy:’ the latter article was 
j| atridiied. Two volumes, respectively en- 
1 iitied”' Essays on Foreign Subjects ’ (1901) 
I tad ‘ Essays on Home Subjects ’ (1904), ool- 
1 lected many of his scattered writings. At 
i Ida death he was engaged with Mr. J. H. 
Stevenson and Mr. 11. W. Lonsdale on ‘The 
jVtms sf the Baronial and Police Burghs of 
Scotland,’ which was published in 1902. 

Bute’s abilities—his deliberation, astute- 
aess, courage, his knowledge and vast wealth 
.-fitted him for a public career. But, al¬ 
though on admirable talker, he was of a reti- 
lis^isposition, took no active part in poli¬ 
tics, ana preferred the life of a student, lie 
a as not a ready platform speaker, although 
lusad^esses and writings were cbaracteri^ 
by careful preparation and an admirably 
concise, eloi^uent, and simple style. He 
was liberal in his private charities as wall os 
10 his public beneiaotions. Ills diaries show 
that his time was often spent in discussing 
with his secretary applications for assist¬ 
ance. He was created a knight of the Thistle 
la 1876, and was also a knight Grand Gross 
of the Holy Sepulchre and of St. Gregory. 

Bute was seized in August 1899 with an 
apoplectic attack. He in ppieat measure re¬ 
covered. But on 8 Oct. 1900, while at 
Dumhies House, he experienced another 
teizure, to which next day he succumbed 
without rallying. Ilia body was laid in tbe 
chapd by tbe shore at Mount Stuart, and, 
iu obedience to tbe instructions he hud left, 
bis heart was conveyed to Jerusalem and 
buried on the Mount of Olives in presence of 
bis family on 13 Nov. following. 

In stature Bute was fully six feet. He was 
proportionately broad, with square shoulders, 
bondsomej with distinguished hearing, dark 
brown hair and beard, blue grey eyea, and 
Mgb-bridged nose. The principal portraits 
of him are, £rst, a full-length, at the age of 
twelve or so, by his mother’s side (painted by 
J. R Swinton) at Mount Stuart; secondly, a 
full-length, ip Cardiil' town council chamber 
(by Sir Hubert Ilerkomer, B.A., 1892); 
thirdly, large bead size in lord rector’s robes 
in Students’ Union Buildings, St. Andrews 
(by E, T. Haynes, 1896); fourthly, another 
bead size in provost’s robes in llotbesay 


town council chamber (by the same artist, 
1898). 

In 1872 he married the Hon. Guendolen 
Mary Anne, eldest daughter of Edward, first 
lord Howard of Glossop, and niece of Henry 
Granville, fourteenth duke of Norfolk. He 
left msue, first, John, born 1881, who during 
his father’s lits bore the utle ot Earl of 
Dumtries, and succeeded as fourth marquis; 
secondly, Ninian Edward, born in 1S88; 
thirdly, Oolum Edmund, born in 1886; and, 
fourthly, Lady Margaret. 

[A. sketch [by Scv. Dr. Metcalfe of faieley, edi¬ 
tor of the Scottish Beriew] in O-lasgoir Herald, 
10 Oct, 1000 ; ' An Appreciation,’ Glasgow 
Herald, 11 Oct. 1900; Athenesum, 13 Oct. 1900; 
Tablet, 13 and 20 Oct. 1000; Times, 11 Oct. 
1900; Letter by Mgr, Capel, 10 Nov. 1900 in 
San Francisco Examiner, per llDthes.iy Exproes, 
10 Bee. 1900 ; Complete Peerage, by 0, E. 0[o- 
kayne]; private infurmatiou and persousl know¬ 
ledge.! J. H. S. 

SULLIVAN, SiE ARTHUR SEYMOUR 
(1842-1900), composer, yonder son of Tho¬ 
mas Sullivan, was bora at 8 Bolwell Terrace 
(now Streep, Lamboth Walk, London, on 
IS May 1842. His father, on e.vcelient mu¬ 
sician, played tbe violin in the orchestra of 
the Surrey Theatre, and afterwarde became 
bandmaster at the Royal Military College, 
Sandhuwt (1846-66); subsequently—until 
his death, 22 Sept. 1866, at the age of sixty- 
one—^he held a professorship at the Royal 
Military School of Music, Eneller Hall, from 
its institution in 1867. Thomas Sullivan's 
elder son, Frederick (1837-1877), distin¬ 
guished himself as an actor. Tbe mother 
of the two boys, Mary Clementina, daughter 
of James Coghlan, came of an old Italian 
family named Righi. 

Arthur Sullivan was cradled in music. 
At Sandhurst he obtained a practical know¬ 
ledge of all the instruments in his father’s 
band—'not a mere passing acquaintance, but 
a lifelong and intimate friendsliip.' He was 
seat to a boarding-school kept by W. G, 
Flees, at 20 Albert Terrace, Paddin^on. On 
12 April 1864, aged nearly twelve, SuUivan 
was admitted one of the children of the 
(ihapel Royal, St. James’s, and two days later 
he was entrusted with the singing of a solo 
at one of the services. ‘ His voice was very 
sweet,’ records Thomas Helmore [q. v.l, the 
master of the children, ‘and his style of 
singing far more sympathetic than lhat of 
most boys.’ Tbe ciiildren were boarded at 
6 Oheyne ‘Walk, Chelsea, with Helmore, who 
not only laid the foundations of Sullivan’s 
musical education on a solid basts, but re¬ 
mained bis attached Mend lull death. Dur¬ 
ing his choristership Sullivan composed iu 
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1865 a setting of 'Sin^ unto the Lord and 
praise His name.’ This ‘full anthem’ -was 
sung in the Chapel Hoyal when the dean 
(Bishop Blomfield of Loudon), to show his 
appreciation of the youthful effort, rewarded 
the boy composer with half a sovereign. 
Ilis first published composition, a sacred 
song, ‘0 Israel,’ was issued by Novello Sc Co. 
in November of the same year (1855). 

In June 1866 Sullivan was the youngest 
of seventeen candidates who entered for the 
recently founded hlendelssohn scholarship 
to perpetuate the memory of Mendelssohn 
in England. The result was a tie between 
Sullivan and Joseph Bacuby [q. v. Suppl.], 
the youngest and oldest competitors. In a 
final trial, however, Sullivan became the 
victor. lie entered, under the terms of the 
scholurship, the Boyal Academy of Music 
as a student, though he did not leave the 
choir of the Chapel Boyal until S3 June 
1857. nis teachers at the Royal Academy 
were Stemdale Bennett [q. v.] and Arthur 
O'Leary for pianoforte,_ and John Goss [q.v.l 
for composition. During his student period 
at Tenterden Street a setting by him of ‘It 
was a Lover and his Lass,’ for duet and 
chorus, was performed at the academy con¬ 
cert of 14 July 1867, and an overture on 
13 July 1858. The latter work was praised 
by the ‘Musical World’ of 17 July 1858 
(the leading musical journal of the day) for 
its cleverness, ‘ and an independent way of 
thinking, which, in one so young as the 
Mendelssohn scholar, looks well.’ Outside 
his academy studies he took an active part 
in composing music for, and, clad in the aca¬ 
demy uniform, in conducting the orchestra 
of, the Pimlico Dramatic Society, an amateur 
organisation which had the advantage of 
his brother Fred's assistance in the capacity 
of stage manager and diroctor-in-chief. 

In the autumn of 1868 Sullivan was sent 
by the Mendelssohn scholarship committee 
to the Conservatorium, Leipzig. He studied 
tliere under Moritz Hauptmann (counter¬ 
point!, Julius Rietz (composition), Ignatz 
Moscheles and Louis Plaidy (pianoforte), 
and Ferdinand David (orchestral playing 
and conducting). At Leipzig his publicly 
performed compositions included a string 
quartett; an overture, ‘ The Feast of Ilosoa,’ 
suggested by Thomas Moore's ‘LollaRookh’ 
(26 May 1800); and the music to Shake¬ 
speare’s ‘Tempest’—the last-named being 
lus exit optis from the Conservatorium. 

Sullivan returned to England in April 
1861, when he immediately had to set about 
earning his oWn living. He took a course 
of lessons on the organ &om George Cooper 
[q, T.] in order to qualify himself for an 


organist appointment, 

1851 he became 
of St. Michael 
adult members of his choir 


summer of 

came organist and choirme'K 
el s church, Chester Squam th. 
auuic memoers of his choir beimr oZ!.’ , 

of policemen 1 The turning-Snfof hS 
as a composer was reached by the uorL 
ance of his wonderfully beautiful <£0 ®' 
music, played under the conductiK. 
Mr. August Manns at the Crystal 
Saturday concert of 6 April 1862 !“ Amo^® 

audienco on that occasion was Charfe 
Dickens, who said to the composer: ‘ 1S 
profess to be a musical critic, but I do know 
that I have hstened to a very remarkable 
work.’ The professional critics fuliren- 
domed the opinion of the great novelist, and 
Sullivan at the age of twenty-one suddenly 
found himself famous. The ‘Tempest’musiJ 
winch was repeated at the concert on the 
following Saturday, must be placed amone 
his best work. In molodio charm, dainty 
orchestration, and poetio fancy, Sullivan 
never surpassed this spontaneous compoEi- 
tion of his youth. The andval of the min- 
cess of Wales (Queen Alexandra) in 
in March 1863 prompted a song, ‘ Bride from 
the North,' and a processional march. Snlh- 
van’s success as a song composer may be said 
to date from his five Shakespearean songs, 
produced at this time, of which ‘Orpheus 
with his lute’ stands out pre-eminently as a 
composition of sterling merit. The post of 
organist at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent 
Garden Theatre, which he held for a time 
under Costa’s conductorship, resulted in the 
composition of the ballet of ‘L'lle enchantde,’ 
produced at Covent Garden on 16 May 1864. 
In the same year he made his frrst appea> 
ance as a composer at one of the great masi- 
cal festiyale by the production of his cantata 
‘ Kenilworth ’ (libretto by H. F. Chorley) at 
Birmingham, 8 Sept. 1^64. ‘ Kenilworth’ 

contains a duet, ‘IIow sweet the moonlight 
sleeps,' which is ‘far too good to be fo> 
gotten,’ lie lost much time over an open 
(libretto also by Cborley) entitled' The Sap¬ 
phire Necklace,’ of whicli only the overture 
came to maturity, and which has been fre¬ 
quently performed in the concert-room. From 
1866 to 1869 Sullivan held bis first appoint* 
ment as a ehef d’orekestre in the conductot- 
ship of the Civil Service Musical Society. 

The year 1866 was au important one in his 
career. He was offered by Sterndale Bennett, 
the principal, a profeesorship of oompositioa 
at the Royal Academy of Mueie, He also 
became professor of ‘pianoforte and ballad 
singing ’ at the Crystal Palace School of Art. 
His only symphony (in E) was produced at 
the Crystal Palace on 10 March 1866, On 
11 July he gave a concert at St, Jamea’sHall, 
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^ made additionally notable by the co-opeia* came the first orpanist and choirmaster of 
' of Jenny Lind and the veteran. I^ats St. Peter's chnrcu, Cranley Gardens, Ken- 
Wo’chelea. The sudden death of his father, sington (consecrated 29 June 1867). This 
m Sept. 1866, furnished the promptings poet he held for a short time concurrently 
for the composition of his 'In Memoriam’ with that of St. Michael’s, Chester Square ; 
overture, written for the Norwich musical but early in 1873 he entirely relinquished 
I festival, and first performed there 30 Oct. his ecclesiastical offices. These appoint- 
' .ggg_ A. concert for violoncello and orches- aient.<i, however, were largely the means of 
tia was performed (the solo part played by bringing into existence his anthems, hymn 
gienor I'iatti) at the Crystal Palace concert tones, and other sacred music. In October 
Nov. 1807 he visited Vienna in company with bis 

fhechiaf event of this eventful year (1880) Mend Sir George Grove [q. v. Suppl.], an 
v;as the beginning of Sullivan's comic opera expedition made memorable by the discovery 
career. His first venture in this extraordl- of some valuable manuscripts of Schubert 
natily successful field of artistic oreativeness (Hellbobit, Zt/e of Front Schviert, Eng- 
was ‘Cox and Box: a new Triumviretta,’ liah tronsl., with appendix by George Grove, 
an adaptation by Sir P. 0. Buruand of the fi. 297). 

well-ltno wn farce by 11 addisou Morton [g. v.], As Sullivan had now fully established his 
‘Box and Cox,’ made still more comic by reputation as a composer,it is not aurpriaing 
Burnand’s interpellatious, and set by Sulli- that commiesions began to teach him. For 
van ‘ with a brightness and a drollery which the Worcester musical festival of 1869 ha 
at once placed him iu the highest rank ae a compoaod his first oratorio, ‘ The Prodigal 
comic composer.' This amusing piece was Son,' Sims Beeves [q. v. Suppl.] taking flie 
privately performed at the residences of i principal part on its production on 8 Sept. 
Bumand and Mr. Arthur J. Lewis (the latter The Birmingham festival of the following 
on 27 1807), and in public at the year brought forth his ‘Overture di BaUo’ 

Adelphi'iueatreonllMay 1807, at a benefit (performed 31 Aug. 1870), 'which, wlula 
perlormance organised by the slan of‘Punch’ couched throughout in dance-rhythms, is 
tor their late oolleagtt6,0.II. Bennett. ‘Con- constructed in. perfectly claaslcal forms.’ In 
trabandista ’ (.libretto also by Buruand) the spring of this year he delivered at the 
followed iu Beoember, Then came a pause South Kensington Museum a course of lec- 
till the produotioii of ‘ Thespis, or the tures (illustrated by part singing) on the 
Gods grown old i an operatic extiavaganza,’ ‘ Theory and Practice of Music,’lu connec- 
lihretto by Sir W. S. Gilbert (Gaiety| tion with a scheme entitled‘Instruction in 
Theatre, 20 Dec. 1871), This work was im- Science and Art for Women.’ Portheopen- 
poitant in that it furnished the first fruits , ing of the International Exhibition on 1 May 
of that remarkable Gilbert and Sullivan col- 1871, he composed the cantata ‘On Shore 
laboration which for nearly thirty years was and Sea’ (words by Tom Taylor), and 
extraordinarily prolific in resulG, and in fact exactly a year later his festival ‘ Te Deum,’ 
inaugurated a new era in comic opera in this to celebrate the recovery of King Ed- 
country, Ite Inndmarke, so to speak, may be ward VII, then prinee of Wales, from hie 
indicated by ‘ Trial by Jury ’ (1875), ‘H.M.S. serious illness, was performed at the Cjystal 
Pinafore ’ (1878), and ‘ The Mikado ’ (1833), Palace by two thousand executants in the 
the most popular of the series. In‘Trial presence of thirty thousand people. In 
by Jury ’ tho composer's brother Frederick November of the same year he became the 
distinguished himself in the part of the first conductor of the Eoyal Amateur Or- 
Judge, and this comicality, by introducing ehestral Sneiely, His second oratorio, ‘The 
the late Kichard D’Oyly Carte as manager, Light of the vTorld,’ was composed for the 
initiated what may he called the Savoy Birmingham festival of 1P78, and first per- 
Ttiumvirate—Gilbert, Sullivan, Carte. On formed 27 Aug. In the lollowing year 
10 Oct. 1881 the Savoy Theatre, built by he edited the musical section of ‘ Church 
D’Ovly Carte specially for the Gilbert and Hymns, with Tunes,’ published by the So- 
Sullivan operas, was openeL A complete ciely for the Promotion of Christian Know- 
list of these works, with places and dates of ledge. At Manchester, on 26 Peb. 1874, 
their production, will be found at the end of after a performance of 'The Light of the 
this articl/j. World’ he was presented with an old Eng- 

To return to the more serious aide of lish silver goblet and a purse containing 
Sullivan’s career, an overture, ‘ Marmion,’ 200?. In July 1874 he was appointed con- 
WQs commissioned by the Philharmonic doctor of the Boyal Aquarium orchestra: 
SocieW and first performed at their concert this post he held tdl Mov 1 816 . His other 
of 8 -T iitia 1867. In, the same month he be- conducting engagements, in addition to those 
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alrea^moutioned, were: Messrs. Gatti’s pro¬ 
menade concerts at Oovent Garden Theatre 
during the seasons of 1878 and 1879 ; the 
Glasgow Choral Union orchestral concerts 
for two seasons, 1876- 7 ; the Leeds musical 
festival ^triennial) from 1880 to 1898 ; and 
the Philharmonic Society (London) from 
1886 to 1887. 

Sullivan was appointed the first principal 
of the National Training School of Music 
(South Kensington) in 1876, which office he 
held till 1881, when he was succeeded by 
Dr. (afterwards Sir John) Stainer. On 1June 
1876, in company with his old master, John 
Goss, he received the degree of Doctor in 
Music (Jionork eauaa) at the university of 
Cambridge. A similar distinction was be¬ 
stowed u]]on him at Oxford three years later, 
the occasion being the first time that hono- 
lary degrees in music were conferred by the 
university. In 1878 he acted as British 
Oommifasioner for Music at the International 
Exhibition at Paris, when he was decorated 
with the Order of the L6gion d’honneur of 
ll'ance. A visit to America in November 
1879, in conmany with Sir W. S. Gilbert 
and D'Oyly (jarte, was in the nature of a 
triumphal reception. 

To inaufjnrate his conductorship of the 
Leeds festival—in succession to Michael 
(losta [q. V.]— he composed his sacred music 
drama ‘The Martyr of Antioch ’ (the words 
selected from Dean Milman’s poem), per¬ 
formed 16 Oct. 1880. At the fostival of 
1886 (16 Oct.) his setting of Longfellow’s 
‘ Golden Legend’ was first produced with a 
success that has ever since been accorded to 
this his finest as well as his most popular 
choral work. The Leeds festival of 1886 
was made additionally memorable by a very 
remarkable performance under Sullivan of 
Bach’s Moss in B minor. Apart from the 
succession of his comic operas, the outstand¬ 
ing event in the latter years of Sullivan’s life 
was his serious (or' grand’) opera ‘ Ivanhoe,’ 
produced at the Boyal English (^era House 
(now the Polaoe Theatre), ^aftesbury 
Avenue, 81 Jan. 1891. 

Delicate as a child, Sullivan suffered 
much ill-heolth daring the greater part of 
his life. He died, somewhat suddenly, at 
his residence, 1 Queen’s Mansions, Victoria 
Street, 'Westminster, on 22 Nov. 1900. His 
funeral partook of the nature of a public 
ceremo^, and, after a service in the (3hapol 
Hoyal, St. James’s, where he had so often 
sung as a boy, his remains were interred in 
the crypt of St. Paul’s Oathedral, Shortly 
before nis death he returned to his early 
love, church music, by composing, at the 
request of the authorities of St. Paul's 


Cathedral, a ‘Te Deiim’ for -: 

orchestra to celebrate the oeasatfon S 
lilities in South Africa when that 
consummation should take place fSirP^ 
Martin's letter to the 
1900). ’ 

Sullivan, who was unmarried reeeirBfl n, 
following distinctions: fellow of the 
Academy of Music (his ohna 

(1879), both honoty causa-, Order of the 
L6gion d'honneur of France, 1878 • 

5 Buitan of Turkey 

1888; Order of Saxe-Oobure and Gotha! 

A portrait of Sullivan by Sir J. E Mil¬ 
lais, painted in 1888, is destined for the 
National Portrait Gallery. A mural tablet 
was placed above his grave in the crypt of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. A memorial tablet was 
fixed to the house where he was born on 
20 July 1901, and a public monument was 
erected in the Embankment Gardens, London. 

As a composer Sullivan was typically 
British (seo his letter, signed ‘A British 
Musician,’ to the Times, 20 July 1897, on 
the subject of neglect of native music by 
British military bonds). • Melody, that rare 
gift, he possessed in a degree that may bs 
classed as genius. The influence of bis early 
training in tho choir of the Chapel Hoyal is 
traceable in all his vocal music, solo and 
concerted, which is always grateful to sing 
and interesting to the singer. He was a 
master of orchestration, his treatment of the 
wood-wind being in many instances wor&v 
of Schubert. Here again the seed sown iii 
the band-room at Sandhurst bore rich fruit. 
Moreover, not a little of the humour of the 
comic operas is due to his masterfulness in 
extracting fun from his lifelong friends, the 
instruments. His creative achievements 
may be summarised in the words of his 
friend and early encouroger. Sir George 
Grove: ' Form and symmetry he seems to 
possess by instinct; rhythm and melody 
clothe everything he touches; the music 
shows not only sympathetic genius, but 
sense, judgment, proportion, and a complete 
absence of pedantry and pretension; while 
the orchestration is distinguished by a happy 
and original beauty hardly surpassed by the 
great masters ’ ( Gnovn, I)iot of Muda and 
Musioians, iii. 768 a). 

The following is on attempt atm complete 
list of Sullivan‘s compositions; 

Oratorios and Cantatas, —‘Kenilworth’ 


(H. F. Chorley), Birmingham festival, 
8 Sept. 1864-; ‘ The Prodigal Son,’ Worcester 
festival, 8 Sept. 1869; ‘On Shore and Sea’ 
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J^^Twlor), composed for the opening of 29 Dec. 1888; ‘The Foresters,’ by Tenny- 
the Boysl Albert Hall, Kensington, 1 Hay son, Daly’s Theatre, New York, 25 March 
1871; Festival ‘ Te Deum,’ Crystal Palace, 1802; ‘ King Arthur,’ Lyceum Theatre, 
1 Slay 1873, to commemorate the recovery 12 Jan. 1895. 

ufgineEdward VII, then prince of _Walea; Orchestral Compositions .— Frocessioii 
'The Light of the World,’ oratorio, Bir- March, composed in celebration of tho mar- 
fflingham festival, 27 Aug. 1878 j ‘ The riage of King Edwaid ^I, then prince of 
wjjtyr of Antioch’ (Dean Milmanj, Leeds Wales, and performed at the Crystal Palace 
festival, 15 Oct. 1880) ‘ The Oolden Legend ’ on 14 March 1803; Symphony in E, Crystal 
t (Longfellow, adapted by Joseph Bennett), Palace, 10 March 1866. Overtures: ‘ In Me- 
, jijeds, 16 Oo*'1®°® > Exhibition ode (Ten- tnorinm’ (of his father), Norwich festival, 

1 nvson), opening of the Colonial exhibition, SO Oct, 1886; ‘ Marmion,’ Philharmonic 
' Royal Albert Hall, 4 May 1886 j Imperial Society, 3 June 1867 j ‘ Di Ballo,’ Sir- 
Institute ode (Lewis Morris), composed for mingham festival, 81 Aug. 1870 ; Concertino 
the laying of the foundation-stone by Queen for violoncello and orchestra, Crystal Palace 
Vietori8,4Julyl887; Imperial March, open- (Piatti soloist), 24 Nov, 1866. BaUets: 
in<r of the Imj^rial Institute by Queen Vic- ‘L’lle Enchant^,’ Covent Garden Theatre, 
tona, 10 May 1893. 16 May 1864; ‘ Victoria and Merrie Eng- 

* Operas and Plays,—‘ Cox and Box' (P. 0. land' (ballet), Alhambra, 26 May 1897,, 

I Butnand), Adelphi Theatre, first public per- Pianoforte Compositions .—Reverie in A, 
fotiBanceilMayl807j‘TheOontrabandieta’ Melody in D (originally published as 
! (F, 0- Bumand), St. George's IIoll, 18 Deo, ‘Thoughts’), 1862; ‘ Day Dreams,'six pieces, 

I 1867 • < Thespis, or the Gods grown old,' 1867 ; and ‘ Twilight,' 1868. 

Gaiety Theatre, 26 Dec. 1871; ‘ Trial hy Violoneello Composittom.—Coacato in D 
Jnry,'now Royalty 'Theatre, 26 March 1876 j (conmosed expressly for Signor Piatti), 1866; 
•The Zoo: an original musical folly’ and Duo concertante for pianoforte and vio- 
(B, 0. Stephenson, who wrote the libretto loncello, 1868. 

under the pseudonym W. M. Bolton Rowe), Sonys and Duefe.—Nearly one hundred. 
8{. James’s Theatre, 6 June 1876; ‘The Of these ‘The Lost Chord’ (a setting of 
.Sorcerer,’ Opera Oomiqfue, 17 Nov, 1877; Adelaide Procter’s words) has attained ex- 
‘ H.M.S. Pinafore,’ the same, 26 May 1878; traordinary popularity. The cycle of (eleven 
‘Pirates of Penzance,’ 3 April 1880; out of twelve) songs entitled‘The Window, 
‘Patience,’the same, 23 April 1881. The ortheLovesof the Wrens,'lyrics by Tenny- 
following were produced at the Savoy son, published in 1871, take high rank in 
Theatre: ‘lolanthe,’ 26 Nov. 1882: *Prin- the realm of the art-song, 
cees Ida,' 6 .Tan. 1884; ‘The Mikado,' Part-songs {secular). —Ten. The settings 

U March 1886 ; ‘ Ruddigore,’ 22 Jan. 1887; of Sir Walter Scott’s lines, ‘ O hush thee, 
‘The Yeomen of the Guard,’ 3 Oct. 1888; my bahie’ (for mixed voices), first performed 
‘The Gondoliers,’ 7 Deo. 1889; ‘Haddon by Barnby’s choir, St. James’s Hall, 23 May 

■.. ■ ■** ■. » o. ^ . I"".. 1867, ana‘The long day closes’(for male 

voices), words by H. F. Ohorley, are the 
best known. 

Saored Musk. —^Thirteen anthems; Morn¬ 
ing Service in D; part-songs, arrangements 
of tunes, &D. (a complete list of these 
appeared in the Musical Times, January 
1991, p. 241; Hymn tunes, about fifty, of 
wMcb ‘ St. Gertrude,’ a setting of the Rev. 

S. Baring-Gould’s words,' Onward, Ohriatian 
soldiers,’was composed for the ‘ Hymnary,’ 
1872, but the tune first appeared in the 
I ‘Musical Times,’ December 1871, _ A prac- 
I tically complete collection of his hymn 
tunes is published by Messrs. Novello, the 
well-known music publishers of London. 

SuUivan edited 'Chnteh Hymns with 
Tunes’ (1874), and Messrs. 60080/8 edition 
of operas, and he wrote additional accom¬ 
paniments to Handel’s ‘Jephtha’ for the 
performance of that work at the Oratorio 
Concerts, St. James’s Hall, 6 Feb. 1869, 


■ii rr^'Ti 


4 oepi. loax; 
' Utcmia (Limitod),’ 7 Obt.T893; ‘ The Chief- 
tain.’enlarged version of ‘Contrabandista’ 
(F, 0. Burnand), 12 Deo. 1894; ‘ The Grand 
Duke,' 7 March 1896; ‘ The Beauty Stone ’ 
(A, W, Pinero and Oomyne Carr), 28 May 
18M; ‘The Rose of Persia,’ 29 Nov. 1899; 
iTlia ISninniltl Tsla ’ ^Basil Hoadl. an un- 


‘The Emerald Isle’ (Basil Hood), an un¬ 
finished opera, but completed by Edward 
German, and produced at the Savoy Theatre, 
17 April 1901 (unless otherwise slated, all 
the foregoing are settings of librettos by 
W. S. Gilbert); grand opera, ‘ Ivanhoa ’ 
(Julian SturaisL produced at the Royal 


pest’ (op. Ij, Crystal Palace, 6 April 1862 ; 
'Merchant of Venice,' Prinoe’e Theatre, 
Manchester, 10 Sept, 1871; ‘ Merry Wives 
of Windsor,’ Gaiety Theatre, 19 Deo. 1874; 
' Henry VIII,’ Theatre Rwal, Manchester, 
29 Aug. 1877; ‘ Macbeth,' Lyceum Theatre, 
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[Gro 7 B's Diet, of Music and Musicians, iii. ] 
761, iT. 797 ; Lawrancs’s Sir Arthur SulliTan,' 
Lite-slory, Lettsrs, and Bsmiaiscancea, 1896;] 
VTiUehy's Mostssa of English Music, 1898; 
dames D. Brown and S. S. Stratton's British 
Musical Biography, 1867; Fradk. E. Spark and , 
Joseph Bennett’s History of the Lrcda Musical 
Festival, 1892; Musical Times, December 1900 
n,786, January 1901 p. 21, Fohrnary 1901 p.99, ! 
Marei 1601 p. 137, April 1901 p. 241; BritMus. 
Gat.} F. G. E, 

SWANBOKOUQH, Mm. ARTHTJE 
(1840-1893), aotraaa. [See Boiroiir, Elea- 

NOB.] 

SWAMWICK, ANNA (1818-1899), 
authoress, youngest daughter of John Swan- 
wiok and hie wife, Hannah Hilditoh, waa 
horn at Liverpool on 92 June 1813, The 
Swanwicha were descended from Philip 
Henry, the seyenteenth-century noncon- 
formiet divine. Anna waa educated, chiefly 
at home, but, wishing to curry on her educa¬ 
tion beyond the age usual for girls in this 
country at that time, she went in 1839 to 
Larun, where she studied German and Greek, 
and gained a hnowlodga of Hebrew. She 
returned to England in 1843 and commenced 
translating some of the German dramatiste. 
Her earliest publication, which appeared in 
1843. was ‘ Selections from the Dramas of 
Qoetne and Schiller,’ They included Goethe’s 
< Torquato Tasso' and 'Ipliigenia in Taurie,’ 
and Schiller’s ‘ JIaid of Orleans.’ In 1830 
appeared a volume of tianelationefcom Goethe 
containing the first part of' Faust,’ ‘Egmont,’ 
and the two plays of tlie former volume. 
The translations ore in hlanit verse. In 
1878 she publieliod the second part of 
‘Fsjist’—lhetwo parte with.Retaoh’sUlu8tra- 
tions appeared together in one volume Hie 
same year. Miss Swanwick's ‘ Faust’ Msaed 
through many editions and was iiicluaed in 
Bohn's series of translations from, foreign 
olaaeics. Her English version is accurate and 
epiilted, and may be regarded ae one of the 
best in oxisinnee. 

About 1860 Bunsen advised her to try her 
hand at translating from the Greek, with 
the result that in 1866 she published a blank- 
vsrtatranslaf lonof the ‘TriloOT 'of jCsohyJus, 
and in 1878 of the whole of his dramas, The 
choruses are in rhymed moires. Her trans¬ 
lation has passed through many editions and 
ranks high among English versions. It keopa 
fairly close to the original. 

But Miss Swanwiok did not confine her¬ 
self to literary work. She took a keen in¬ 
terest in many social questions of the day, 
and especially in that of women's education, 
and in raising the moral and intellectual tone 


of the working classes. She was » nic-iv" 
d the councils both of Qi.aa„’, Befi 
Colleges, London, and was for some timeZ 
eident of the latter. She assisted in^it 
founding of Girton College, Cambridv^ 
Someryaie Hall, O^ord.^'nd in SS 
the Kings College lectures to women T? 
^ these institutions she suhsoribedlibeWlL 
She WM associated with Anthony Jo£ 
Mundella [q, v. Supp.] and Sir Josh^ 

P'waoasof tlia 
•will of Mrs. Emily Pfeiffer [q, v,), who left 
in 1890 large sums of money for the p,. 
motion of the higher education of woiusn 
She strongly advocated the study of En& 
liah iiterature in the universities, andheiself 
lectured privately on the su%et to youae 
working men and women. ' ^ 

Miss Swanwick’s life was thus divided 
between literary pursuits and active rVil«n- 
thropy. She never sought publicity, but her 
example and influence had animpoitsnt and 
invigorating effect on women's education 
and on their position in the community. She 
signed John Stuart Mill’s petition to piilie- 
merit in 1866 for the political enfranchise¬ 
ment ofwomen, Tbeuniversity of Aberdeen 
conferred on her the honorary degree oi 
LL.D. She was a Unitarian in relimon. 

_ Mias Swonwick waa the centre of a large 
circle of distinguished friends, who included 
Crabb Robinson, Tennyson, Browning, Glad¬ 
stone, James Moi-tinean, and Sir James 
Paget, and these, with many others, were 
frequent visitoie at her house. Her ma^ 
vellouB memo:^ made her a delightful talker, 
and she woe full of anecdote in later years 
about the eminent persons she had known. 

She died on 2 Nov, 1899 at Tunbridge 
■Welle, and was buried on the 7th'm Higu- 
gnto cemetery. 

Other worlw by Miss Swanwiek are; 
1, ‘Books, our best Friends or our deadliest 
Foes,’ 18w. 2. 'An 'Dtopiau Dream and 
how it may be voaUsed,' 1888. 8. ' Poets, the 
Interpreters of their Age,’ 1892. 4. 'Evo¬ 
lution and the Religion of the Future,’ 
1894. 

[Mies M. L. Brace's Anna Swanwiek, a me¬ 
moir, 1993; Tiiups, 4 Bov, 1699.] 
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SYMONS, GEORGE JAMES (1838- 
1000), meteorologistj was the only oliild of 
Joseph Symons by his wife, Georgina Moon, 
and was horn at Queen’s Row, Pimlico, on 
6 Aug. 1838. His education, begun at St. 
Peterh collegiate school^ Eaton _ Square, 
wos completed under private tuition at 
Thornton rectory, Leicestershire. He sub¬ 
sequently paseod whh distinction through 
the course At the school of mines, Jermyn 
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•Street. From boyhood be made observations 
oa the weather with in-struments of his own 
jonstriiotion, and at the Me of seventeen 
lecaine a member oi the Iloyal Meteoro- 
loBcal Society. From 1863 he sat on the 
council, acted as secretary 1873-9 and 
1882-89, and was elected president in 
1880 and again in 1900. In 1867 he nnder- 
I took, and continued to discharge until Us 
death, the duties of meteorological reporter 
* to the registrar-general, and was appointed 
by Admiral Fitzroy in 1860 to a post in the 
Meteorological department of the board of 
j jtade, which he held for three years. He 
resigned it owing to the growing exigencies 
at hie rainfall observations. The first of a 
‘ series of thirty-nine annual volumes con- 
i taining statistics on the subject was pub- 
lishedliy him in 1860; it included records 
from 168 stations in England and Wales. 
[ In 1898 the number of stations had grown 
I to 8,401, of which 436 were in Scotland and 
! 180 in Ireland, and they were manned by an 
I army of over three thousand volunteer ob¬ 
servers. This unique organisation was kept 
ly Symons under close personal super vision, 
and the upshot was the accumulation of a 
moss of data of standard value, unmatched 
in any other country. The sanitary import¬ 
ance* of water-supply was a determining 
motive for its collection. 

Symons began, in 1863, the issue of a 
monthly rain-circular, which developed in 
1866 into the ‘Monthly Meteorological 
Magazine,’ etiU in course of publication. He 
■was a prominent member of various oom- 
mitteesappoiuted by the British Association, 
and as secretary to the conference on light¬ 
ning rods in 1878 shared largely in the 
four years’ task of compiling its report. 
Elected in 1878 a Mlow of the Eoyal 
Society, he acted as chairman of the com¬ 
mittee on the eruption of Krakatoa in 1883, 
and edited the voluminous report published 
in 1888. He sat on the council of the Social 
Bcience Association in 1878, and on the 
jury of the Health Exhibition in 1884; was 
registrar to the Sanitary Institute from 1880 
to 1896, and drew up a report on the Essex 
earthquake of 22 April 1884 for the Mansion 
House committee. In 1876 he received the 
Telford premium of the Institution of Oivil 
Engineers for a paper on ‘Floods and Water 
Economy,’ and in 1897 the Albert medal of 
the Society of Arts for the ‘services ren¬ 
dered to the United Kingdom’ by his rain¬ 
fall observations. 

He was a member of the Scottish and 
Australasian Meteorological Societies, of the 
Iloyal Botanical Society, and of many loreim 
learned associations, 'Twice elected to the 


council of the Soci4t£ M4t6oxologique de 
France, he frequently attended its meetiiws 
at Paris, and was made, in 1691, a chevalier 
of the legion of honour. 

Struck with paralysis on 14 Feh., he died 
on 10 March 1900, and was bimied in Kensal 
Green cemetery. He married in 1866 Eliza¬ 
beth Luke, wno shared his labours until 
her death in 1884. Their only child died in 
infancy. 

Ilis work on rainfall is being continued 
by H. Sowerby Wallis, his coadjutor 
during thirtv years. A paper on ‘The 
Wiltshire "VVbirlwind of October 1, 1889,’ 
prepared by him a few days before his last 
illness, was read to the Iloyal Meteorological 
Society on 16 Mow 1900. A gold medal in 
his memory was mundod by the same body, 
to be awarded for services to meteorological 
science. The record of weather kept by 
Symons at bis house in Camden Square waa 
maintained unbroken for forty-two years. 
Throughout his life he made many friends and 
incurred no enmity. His library contained 
ten thousand volumes andpamphlets. Besides 
essays and reports, he wrote: 1. ‘Hain: 
how, when, where, why it is measured,’ 
London, 1867. 2. ‘ Pocket Altitude Tables,’ 
London, 1876, Sso., three editions. S. ‘ The 
Floating Island in Derwentwater,’ London, 
1889. 4. ‘ Merle’s MS. Consideracionea 
Temperiei pro 7 Annis 1337-1044,’ imro- 
duced under his supervision, London, 1891 
[see Meblh, Wiluam]. 6. ‘ Theophrastus 
on "Winds and Weather Signs,’edited from 
John George Wood’s translation, London, 
1894. Mr. Benjamin Daydon Jackson’s ‘Ve¬ 
getable Teebnotogy,’ London,1882, was based 
upon a catalogue of works on applied botany 
published by Symons in the ‘ Colonies and 
India’ for 13 Sept. 1879. A report drawn np 
by him in 1861 on the nnemometiy of Ber¬ 
muda appeared in the eighth number of the 
meteorological papers issued by the board 
of trade. 

[Symons’s British HainfaU for lS9p, com¬ 
piled by H. Soverby Wallis, p. 14 (with por 
tr.iit): Times,13 Match 1900;NatuTe, IBHarch 
1900; Observatory, iiiii. 173 (W. C. Nash),] 

A- H. 0. 

SYMONS, SiE WILLIAM PENN (1848- 
1899), major-general, bom on 17 Jnly 1843, 
was eldest son of William Symons of Hatt, 
Cornwall, by Caroline Anne Southwell, 
daughter of William Courtis of Plymouth, 
His father was recorder of Saltash, and waa 
a descendant of Simon, lord of Saint-Sever, 
who came to England with William I. He 
was educated privately, and was commis¬ 
sioned as ensign in the &4th foot on 6 March 
1863. He became lieutenant on 80 Oot. 
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1866, and captain on 16 Feb. 1878. Ila 
served witb the second battalion of his regi¬ 
ment in the operations against Sandile in 
Kaffraria in 1878, and in the Zulu war of 
1879,receiving the medal with clasp. Owing 
to the destruction of the first battalion at 
Isandhlwana, he obtained his majority on 
1 July 1881. He went to India with his 
battalion in 1880, and on 30 Sept. 1882 was 
appointed assistantadjutant-generalfor mus¬ 
ketry in Madras. lie served on the staff in 
the expedition to Burma in 1885, and after¬ 
wards organised a force of mounted infantry 
winch won special praise from Lord Roberts 
(Forty-one Years in India, p. 618). In 1889 
he commanded the Burma column in the 
Ghin-Luahai expedition, and received the 
thanks of the Indian government. He was I 
repeatedly mentioned in despatches (Jjmdon, 
Gazette, 2‘2 June 1886,2 Sept. 1887,16 Nov. j 
1889, 12 Sept. 1890), and was given the 
brevet rank of lieutenant-colonel (17 
1886) and of colonel (1 July 1887), the C.B. 
(14 Nov. 1890), and the Indian medal of 
1804 with two clasps. 

On 31 Jan. 1891 ha was promoted regi¬ 
mental lieutenant-colonel, and commanded 
the second battalion of the South Walca 
borderers (late 24th) till 8 April 1893, when 
he became, by Lord Roberts's selection, as¬ 
sistant adjutant-general for musketry in 
Bengal. An excellent shot and a skilful 
swordsman himself, ho did his best to raise 
the standard of shooting in the army. On 
25 March 1896 he was appointed to com¬ 
mand a second-class district in the Piinj&b 
as brigadier-general. He commandecl a 
brigade in the Wawristan expedition of 
1894-6 (ii. 2 July 1896), and received the 
clasm In 1898 ho commanded a brigade in 
the Tochifield force, and afterwords the first 
division in the Tirah expedition (lA. 11 Fob. 
and 6 April 1808). lie was made K.O.B. 
on 20 May 1898, and received the Indian 
medal of 1895 with two clasps. 

On 16 May 1899 he was appointed to the 
command of the troops in Natal, then num¬ 
bering about five thousand men. War with 
the Iransvaal Republic was already in pro¬ 
spect, and in July Symons informed the 
governor that on increase of sixteen hundred 
men was required to defend the colony 
against raids, and of 6,6C0 men to defend it 


In the autumn rein- 


against an invasion._ 

forcementa larger than he“ haruZfl 
came from India and the Mediterranean al l 

on 20 Sept. Symons was given CSiS 

rank ot_ major-general. To meet the 
of the civil government of Natal, he divid^ 
his troops between Ladysmith and Dundee 
On 3 Oct. Sir George White arrived and 
assumed the chief command in Natal. War 
was declared by the Transvaal and tha 
Orange Free State Republics on 10 Oct The 
troops were oreanised as the fourth division 
of the South Afncaheld force, under Symom 
who was made temporary lieutenant-general 
on 9 Oct. He was sent to Dundee; where 
four battalions, three batteries, and one 
cavalry regiment were encamped. Thera 
he was attacked on 20 Oct, by about four 
thousand Boers with six guns under Lucas 
Meyer. These had come from the east 
while two other bodies were approaching 
from the north and west, blocking the rail¬ 
way from Ladysmith. The guns of Meyer’s 
force opened fire on the camp at daybreak 
from Tkilana hill, three mdes to the east of 
It. Symons led out hie troops and assailed 
this hill with three battalions. Byl.30p,H. 
it was most gallantly stormed, but Symons 
was mortally wounded by a buUet m the 
stomach in the course of the advance. Two 
days afterwards the British force retired on 
Ladysmith, but Symons, with otherwounded 
men, had to be left at Dundee, and he died 
there on the 23rd. Tie was buried on the 
24th in the church of England burial-ground, 
with marks of respect from the Boers. Ke 
' London Gazette’ of that day notified his 
promotion to major-gcnoral for distinguished 
service in the field. Sir George White de¬ 
scribed him as ' an oflicer of high ability and 
a leader of exceptional valour.’ A memorial 
window in Botusileming Church, near Salt- 
ash, Cornwall, was unveiled in October 
1900. 


On 13 Feb. 1877 he married Caroline, 
only daughter of Thomas Pinfold Hawkins 
of Edgbaston; she survived him. 

[Burke’s Landed Gentry; Historical Bscoids 
of the 21th Regiment (of which Symons was one 
of the editors); Hutchinson’s Campaign in Tirah; 
Parliamentary Papers, Cd. 44, correspondence 
relative to the defence of Natal; StnndanI, 
27 Oct. 1809.] E. M. L. 
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tait. EOBEKT LAWSON (1846-1899), 
sutgeon, born at 4.1 Erederiok ritreet, Edin- 
burgl. on 1 May 1845, ■was son of Aicbibald 
Caiapbell Tait of Lryden, then a guild brother 
Heriot’s Hospital, and Isahella Stewart 
Lawson of Levon. Erom the age of seven 
Lawson Tait ■u’-as edneatedat Henot’s Hospi¬ 
tal school. 11 b became a student of medicine 
at the university of Edinburgh and in the 
e\tramnral school, -where he worked under 
the immediate superintendence of Alexander 
JIcKenzie Edwards, the favourite pupil of 
Sit "William Eergusson [q. v.l In IfiGQhe 
^ as admitted a licentiate of the Koy al College 
of Physicians and of the Eoyal OolleM of 
Surgeons of Edinburgh, and he acted for a 
time as assistant to Fiir Ilenry Littlejohn and 
Sir James Young Simpson [q. v.] lie was 
also profoundly influenced by the example of 
Jamas Syme [q. v.], whose habits of cleanli¬ 
ness in his surgical work were in contrast 
with the methods and results of most of his 
contemporaries. During this time he gave 
particluar attention to biology and histology. 

Tail was appointed house-surgeon to the 
Wslcefleld Hospital in 1867, a post he held 
for three years, and it was here that he por- 
fotmedhis first ovariotomy on 29 July 1868, 
in the earlier months of his twenty-fourth 
ear. He performed a similar operation on 
ve occasions beforohe removed to Binniug- 
kam in 1870 j but this experience does not 
seem to have directed his attention to the 
■work of his lifo, for in September 1870 he 
took the practice of Mr. Thomas Partridge 
and settled iii Bimingham at the corner of 
Burbury Street, Losell’s Hoad. He was ad¬ 
mitted a member of the Eoyal College of 
Surgenne of England on 25 Jan. 1870, and 
later in the same year he wae elected a 
fellow of the Eoyal College of Surgeons of 
Edinburgh. In Birmingham he soon made a 
name for himself as a bold surgeon, an wgres- 
sive enemy, and an original tWkor. ^ was 
a lecturer on physiology at the Midland In¬ 
stitute from Iwl to 1879, where his teaching 
of the Darwinian theory of evolution exoitod 
from time to time much public opposition. 
He was elected, after examination, a fellow 
of the Eoyg.1 OoEege of Surgeons of England 
ou 8 June 1871, and in the following month 
ha was appointed surgeon to the newly 
founded Hospital for Diseases of Women, a 
post ho held until 1893, whan he was elected 
a member of the consulting staff. In 1873 
he -was awarded the Hastings gold medal of 

YOI,. XXII.—bUP, 
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the British "Medical Association for his essay 
on ‘Diseases of the Ovaries,’ and in 1800 he 
received the Cullen and Liston triennial 
priae at Edinburgh for his services to medi¬ 
cine, especially in connection with his work 
on the gall-bladder. This prize, which was 
afterwards exhibited in the art gallery at 
Birmingham, consiated of a silver howl of 
seventeenth-century London workmanship. 
In 1872 he performed two operations of his¬ 
toric importance, for on 2 Fab. heremoved an 
ovary for suppurative disease, and on 1 Aug. 
he extirpated the uterine appendages to 
arrest the growth of a bleeding myoma. In 
1873 he performed his ■first hysterectomy for 
myoma of the uterus, Mowing with but 
slight modification the technique of Koeberle, 
andin June 1876 heremoved ahtematosalpinx, 
and thus made the profession familiar with 
the pathology of thia comUtion. In 1878 
Tait bMon to express doubts as to the value 
of the Lieterian preoautiona then adopted by 
most operating surgeons, and thus became a 
leader m the school of ‘ aseptic’ as opposed 
to ‘ anliseptio’ surgery. In 1879 he did his 
first choleoystqtomy, an operation which 
marked the beginning of the rational surgery 
of tbe gall tract. On 17 Jon. 1883 he first 
performed the operation for raptured tubal 
pregnancy and saved the patient. A series 
of thirty-five cases with but two deaths 
speedily followed, and the operation took its 
lace as a recognised method of treating a 
esperate condition. 

In 1874 Lawson Tait -was instrumental in 
organieingtheBirminghamMedicallnetitute, 
of which he was an original member, and in 
1887 he was one of the founders of the 
British _ Gyneecologicol Society, serving as 
its president in 1886. In 1887 he became 
professor of gynmcology at Queen’s College, 
and in 1800 he was bsiiifif of the Mason 
College. He was instrumentM in 1892 in 
causing the medical school of Queen’s Col¬ 
lege to be tiansfeiTed to Mason College, and 
thus smoothed the way for the foundation of 
the university of Birmingham. 

Tait performed many of the duties of a 
citizen m Birmingham. Elected a member 
of the city council in 1866 as a representa¬ 
tive of the Bordesley division, he became 
chairman of the health committee and a 
member of the asylums oommittee. He 
contested the Bordesley division of the city 
in the Gladstonian interest In 1886, but was 
easily defeated by Mr. Jesse CoUings, 

4l 
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In the British Medical Association Tail 
was a member of the council, resident of the 
Birmingham branch and also of theW oroest er- 
shiie and llerefordehire branch, and in 1800 
he delivered the address on surgery when 
the association held its annual meeting in 
Birmingham. He was president of the 
Medical Defence Union and raised the 
society to a position of considerable import¬ 
ance. In 1876 he was president of the Bir¬ 
mingham Natural History Society ,andin 1884 
he was president of the Birmingham Philo¬ 
sophical Society. He was also professor of 
anatomy at the Boyal Society of Artists and 
Birmingham School of Design. He was too 
a founder of the Midland Union of Natural 
History Societies, and was largely concerned 
in the establishment of codee-houses in 
Birmingham. 

The university of the State of New York 
conferred on him, honoiis causa, the degree 
of M.D. in 1886, and in 1880 he received a 
similar tribute from the St. Louis College of 
Physioians and Surgeons, while in 1888 the 
Union University of NewYork conferred upon 
him the degree of LL.D, At the time of his 
death he was an honorary follow of the 
American Gynoscological Society and of the 
American Association of Obstetricians and 
Gynsscologists. 

The lastflveyearsof Tait’slifewero marked 
by almost oontinuous ill-health, which caused 
him to relinquish much of his operat ive work 
for the repose of Llandudno, where he pur¬ 
chased a house. Here he died of uriemia on 
13 June 1899. His body was cremated at 
Liverpool, the ashes boiug afterwards interred 
in Gogarth's cave, on ancient burial'^lace in 
the grounds of his Welsh home. He mar¬ 
ried, in 1871, Sybil Anne, a daughter of Wil¬ 
liam Stewart, solicitor of Wakefield, York¬ 
shire, but ho had no children. 

Lawson Tait was a frequent contributor 
to tlie press, lay as well as medical. He had 
11 sound antiquarian knowledge; he was an 
excellent companion, a good raconteur, and an 
admirable public speaker. lie enjoyed being 
in a minority, and this led him to champion 
many lost causes. As a surgeon he simplified 
and perfected the technique and greatly en- 
itu'ged the scope of abdominal surgery. The 
pioneers in this department of surgery had 
almost limited themselves to the diseases of 
the ovaries and uterus j but Tait’s oonsum- 
mote opoi'ative skill, oouplod with his power 
of generalisation, enabled him to extend the 
range of uterine surgery and to apply its 
principiles, until now nearly every abdominal 
organ can be successfully explored and 
treated by the surgeon. 

IIo published: 1. ‘The Pathology and 


Treatment of Diseases^the 

1877, 8 vo; Snd riit. 1886. 
edition was published in New York in isn 
and at Philadelphia in 1889, and the w 't 
was translated into French by Dr. Olivio- 
1886 and by Dr. B 6 trix in 1891. 4 . < 
Uselessness of Vivisection upon Anim»i, „ 
a Method of Scientific Eeseareh.’ Birminn^ 


and translated into German, Dresden 1888* 
8 vo. 6 . ‘ Lectures on Ectopic Premanev 
and Pelvic Hmmatocele,’ Birmingham, 1888, 

[Lancet and British Medical Journal, vol. i 
1899; The Journal of the American Meilicii 
Association, vol. xviii. 1892 end xixii. 876 
1809; Contemporary Medical Men, edited bv 
John Leyland, vol. ii. 1888; private informa, 
tion.] D'i. p_ 

TATE, Sib HENRY (1819-1899), first 
baronet, public benefactor, eldest son of 
WiUiam Tate of Chorley, Lancashire, by 
Agnes, daughter of Nathaniel Booth (5 
Gildorsome, Yorkshire, was bom at Chorley 
on 11 March 1810. Having started life as 
a grocer’s assistant, he entered the firm of 
a large sugar-refiner in Livcmool, ond soon 
rose to a position of responsibility. In 1872 
an invention wa.s brought to him which 
removed one of the great difficulties of the 
retail sugar trade. By an exceedingly simple 
process the invention cut up sugar-loaves 
into small pieces for domestic use. Tate at 
once recognised the usefulness of the inven¬ 
tion, patented it, and laid the foundations 
of his fortune. In 1880 he migrated to 
London, very soon took a leading position 
in the Mincing Lane market, and developed 
his business until it assumed gigantic pro¬ 
portions and until ' Tale’s cube sugar ’ be¬ 
came known all over the world. Tate’s local 
boncfactions kept pace with his fortune, 
lie gave no less than 42,0007. to the newly 
founded University College of Liverpool 
(1861-2), and even larger sums to the various 
Liveipool hospitals, in addition to a large 
number of anonymous donations both to in¬ 
dividuals and to charities. On becoming a 
resident at Streatham Common his bounty 
was extended to South London, where, among 
otlier donations, ho gave (at a cost^bf16,7007.) 
a handsome free library to Brixton, opraed 
bylfing Edward VII, then prince of Wales, 
on S March 1808. 

But 'Tate is remembered primarily for his 
munificent patronage of British art. Hs 
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built a Bpaoious gallery_ at _ Park Hill, 
Streatham, and adorned it witli the best 
trorks by contemporary masters, conspicu¬ 
ously with the finest -works of Millais, such 
‘Ophelia,’ ‘The North-West Passage,’ 
jnd ‘The Vale of Hest.’ Every year, just 
before the opening of the academy exhi¬ 
bition, he gave a dinner of the proportions 
of a banquet to the leading artists at his 
house. About 1890 he formed the design 
gf presenting his collection of modern pic¬ 
tures to the National Gallery. Scruples 
having been raised as to the acceptance of 
ouch a collection en dice, Tate approached 
thechancellor of the exchequer (Mr. Goschen) 
vith an offer to erect a gallery of British 
art, and to present the nation with the 
bulk of his pictures as a nudeus for a per- 
uianent exhibition of modern British paint¬ 
ings, provided only that the government 
vould find the site for such a buUding. 
Mr. Goschen accepted the ofiier, and made 
overtures, which were rejected by the City 
corporation, for acquiring a site upon the 
Blackfriors Embankment, after which but 
little energy was displayed in the discovery 
of a site until in 1893 Sir William Har- 
court offered the ground upon which stood 
Ifillbanlt Prison, then about to be demo¬ 
lished. Ho also promised to maintain the 

E " and to place the foundation iu the 
of the trustees of the National Gal¬ 
lery. The ofl’er was gladly accepted by 
Tate. The gallery, reared at his expense, 
ond designed by Mr, Sidney H. J. Smith in 
'a ftes classic style’ with a handsome 
Corinthian portico, was opened by King Ed¬ 
ward YII and t^uoeii Alexandra (then 
rinoe and princess of Wales) on 21 July 
897, Sir W. Harcourt and Mr. Arthur Bal¬ 
four being present and making speeches, to 
which Tate replied. In the seven goUeries 
that formed the original biiilding-were housed 
sixty-five pictures from Tate’s collection, 
sixty-four pictures purchased under the be- 
miest of Sir Francis Legatt Ohontrey [q.v,], 
Mghteen pictures presented by George 
Frederick Watts, E.A., and ninety-eight pic¬ 
tures from the modern portion of the National 
Gallery, The building was styled the No¬ 
tional Galley of British Art, but familiarly 
known as ‘ The Tate Gallery.’ Predictions 
made ae to the dampness of the site have 
happily proved unfounded j the building is 
light, the internal arrangements admirable 
ia every wily, though the situation might 
be made more accessible. Tate was made a 
trustee of the National Gallery at the end of 
1897, and was created a baronet on 27 June 
1898. In thot year Sir Henry commenced 
the extension of the building, which he had 


promised to uiulertake in his speech at the 
opening of the gallery, The additions were 
completed on27 Nov. 1899, whentheacoom- 
raodation was nearly doubled, and the value 
of Tate's gift to the nation raised to not far 
short of half a million. The first keeper, 
Sir Charles Ilolroyd, was, on his appoint¬ 
ment to the National Gallery, succeeded by 
Mr. B. S. Muccoll in 1008. The gallery 
contains nearly 400 paintings and drawings, 
ia addition to pieces of sculpture, for which 
a gallery was provided in the new buildings. 
Several fine pictures were added to the col¬ 
lection by 'I'ate as a supplement to the 
original ‘ Tate gift,’ and ‘ The Childhood 
of Kaleigh,’ by Millais, wus presented by 
Lady Tate shortly after his death, which 
took place at Streatham Hill alter a long 
illness on 6 Dec. 1800. He married, first, 
ou 1 March 1841, Jane, daughter of John 
Wignall, by whom he had, with other 
issue, Sir William Henry Tate (i, 23 Jan. 
1842), the second baronet; secondly, on 

8 Oct. 1885, Amy Fanny, only daughter of 
Charles Hislop of Brixton Hill, who sur¬ 
vived him. 

A speaking likeness of Sir Henry Tate is 
in the gallery which the nation owes to his 
munificence. It is a bronze bust by Mr. 
Thomas Brook, presented to the gallery by 
Sir William AgneWj Sir Edward Poynter, 
and other admirers m recognition of Tate’s 
great service to British art. A photographic 
Ukeuess forms the frontispiece to 'The Year's 
Art,’ 1898. An oil portrait by Sir Hubert 
Herkomer, iu the possession of Lady Tate, 
has been engraved in mezzotint; the original 
is destined eventually to be placed in the 
Tate Gallery, A bust is in the library of 
the University College, Liverpool, which 
-was built at his expense. 

[Times, 21 July 1897, 28 Nov. 1899, 6 Dee. 
1899; Atheneum, 9 Dec. 1899; Ann. Beg, 
1899 [183] ; Hngazine of Art, November 1893. 
December 1897, January 1900; Tate Gallery 
Illnstiiited Cntalogue, 1897; Saturday Beview, 

9 Dec. 1899; Illustrated London News, 0 Dec. 

1809 (portrait).] T. 3. 

THOMAS, WILLIAM LUSON (1830- 
1800), founder of the ‘ Graphic ’ and ‘ Daily 
Graphic,’ the son of a London shipbrolcer, 
William Thomas, by his wife, Alicia Hayes, 
was horn on 4 Dec. 1830, and was educated 
at Fulham. On leaving school he joined his 
alder brother, George Honsmau Thomas 
G824-1868) [Ij.v.], who was practising at 
Fsxis as an engraver on wood. In 1846 the 
two brothers, accompanied by Mr. H. Harri¬ 
son, the brother-in-law and partner of liia 
elder, went to America to take part in the 
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promotion of two illustrated ioiirnala, ‘The 
llepublic’ and. ‘The Picture Gallery.’ Both 
enterprises failed, the health of George 
Thomas hrohe down, and Ihe brothers re¬ 
turned to Europe. They spent two years at 
Home, and William Thomas then joined the 
wood-engravor William .Tamos Linton [q. v. 
Supxd.] os an assistant. Ho soon started an 
engraving establishment of his own with a 
lame stair, employed in illustrating books 
(‘The Pilgrim’s 'Progress,’ 1867: Hans 
Andersen’s ‘ Tales for Children,’ 1801; 
‘Gulliver’s Travels,’ lS6i|, &c.) On l5l July 
1856Thomas inarriud Annie, daughter of the 
marine painter .7aim Wilson Carmichael 
(1800-1868) [q. v.] Ha was himself a 
painter in waler-colonrs, and an exhibitor 
from I860 at the GuHblk Street Gallery; 
and though he could only devote his leisure 
tiO this branch of art, he distinguislied him¬ 
self suflicicntly to be elected on 7 Nov, 1864 
an associate, and on 8 May 1876 a full mem¬ 
ber, of the Institute of Painters in Water¬ 
colours. lie took a keen interest in that 
society, and was largely instrumental in 
raising the capital which enabled it to move 
from Pall Mall to its now quart era in PicoOf 
dilly, and in procuring in 1884 thu addition 
of the prcll.x ‘ royal ’ to its title. His scheme 
for ama^amatiiig the institute with the 
Royal Water-colour Society Avas unsiioooss- 
ful. A oollootion of Thomas’s own work was 
exhibited in 1882 under the title ‘Ton Years' 
Holiday in Switzerland.’ 

As an engraver Thomas had done niuoh 
work for ‘Tho Illustrated London News,' 
The experience thus gained enabled him to 
form and carry on.t a schome for the founda¬ 
tion of tho rivol journal with Avliioh hie 
name is most closo'ly identified. He raised 
tile necessary capital with the aid of an elder 
brother, a Brazilian merchant, and other 
friends, and tho first number of the * Gro^ 
phic ’ appeared on 4 Bee, 1869. ‘ It was a 
bold idea,' he wrote himself ( Umoersal Jie- 
view, 16 Sept. 1888), ‘to attempt a new 
journal at the price of sixpence a copy in 
the face of tho most successful and firmly 
established illustrated paper in tho woxl^ 
costing then only flvepunce,’ hut his energy, 
zeal, and thorough knowledge both of art 
and husiuesB soon ensured tlio buccoss of 
the venture. The Pranco-German war of 
1870-1 gave the ‘ Graphic ’ a great oppor¬ 
tunity, and in times of peace there was a 
steady demand for a x)aper which ooutained 
good literary matter and drawings by snob 
artists as Walker, PiinveU, Herkomer, 
Eddo^ Macbeth, Gregory, Houghton, Small, 
and Green, Thomas had a knack of dis¬ 
covering rising talont, and ins journal was 


open to all artists, whatever their 
instead of being confined to pm® 
draughtsmen on wood. He had Wh to^ 
with the introduction of photogi'aphVw a 
moans of preserving the original dmwing 
from bomg destroyed m the cutting of the 
wood-bloclc. He set a high standard of 
draughtsmanship, and his constant effort 



Eor twenty years Thomas devoted almost 
all his time and thought to the ‘Graphie-' 
but tt aobeme for another enteiprieegraduoUv 
almped itself in bis mind and bore fruit m 
the foundation in 1890 of the ‘Daily Gra¬ 
phic,’ the first daily illustrated papw pub- 
lished in England, The difficulties, both 
mechanical and financial, of such a scheme 
wore enormous, but he overcame them as 
soon as improvements in process work and 
in machinery enabled him to get illustra¬ 
tions produced and printed mth the re¬ 
quisite speed. The ‘Daily Qiaphic’ had its 
seasons of difficulty, but its founder faced 
them with im]jerturhahle confidence and left 
hie second pax>er no less firmly establish^ 
than the first. Apart from his work as 
managing director of these journals he took 
an active interest in the Artists’ Benevolent 


Institution, the Prince of Walee’e Hospital 
Fund, and other philanthropic agencies, and 
was a strenuous advocate of the Sunday 
opening of picture galleries and museums, 
lie died at his house at Chertsey on 16 Oct. 
1900 and was buried at Woking, His wife 
and family of nine sons and one daughter 
survive him. His eldest son. Mi:. Carmichael 
Thomas, succeeded him as managing director 
of the ‘ Grophio.’ A portrait by Mr. "W. 
Ridley, exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1874, passed into the possession of Mrs, W. 
L. Thomas. 


[Obiliiiivy notices, with portraits, in the 
Graxihic, 20 Ocl, 1000, and the Daily Graphic, 
18 Ool. 1900; private information.] 0. D. 


THOMPSON, WILLIAM(1786P-1833), 
political economist, and by many regarded 
as the founder of ecionlifio socialism, horn 
about 1786, was a native of count>y Cork, 
A wealthy Irish landlord, he was early led 
to the study of economic prohlefris by con¬ 
trasting his own affiuent position with that 
of the wretched Irish peasantry. In 1837 
he discovered that for twelve years he had 
been living ‘ on what is called rent, the pro¬ 
duce of the labour of others.’ 
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’ At an earlier period he had been brought 
jnder the influence of the writinga of Bent 
hMn, and rcjolved to •worlc out that philo¬ 
sopher’s utilitarian princijilea. Correspon¬ 
dence led to personal acquaintance. A strong 
attachment grew up between the two men, 
and at Bentham’s ruquost Thompson visited 
him in London, and lived with him for some 
years. Thompson was also an enthusiastic 
juppoiter of Ilobert Owen, whose co-opera¬ 
tive system, he believed to be the means 
of reoliaing the conooption of ‘ the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number.’ At the 
some time Thormison closely studied God¬ 
win’s ' Political Justice.’ 

In 1834 Thompson held a public discus- 
’ sion at Cork with one who had acquired a 
I considerable local reputation for ' his skill in 
j the controversies of political economy.' In 
. the result Thompson published in the samo 
I year his chief work,'An Inquiry into the 
I'l'ineiples of the Distribution of Wealth 
most conducive to Ilnman Happiness.’ A 
second edition appeared in 1860, and a third 
in 1809, edited oy William Para [q. v.] 
Ihompson starts with the assumption that 
‘ all wealth is the product of labour, which is 
the sole measure as well as the characteristic 
distinction of wealth. The three principles 
he proceeds to lay down are i first, all labour 
ought to be free and voluntary as to its 
direction and oontinaonco; secondly, all the 
products of labour ought to bo secured to 
the producers of them; thirdly, all exchanges 
of these products ought to be Biee and volun- 
toy. 

In working out his theory of the right to 
the whole produce of labour Thompson does 
not lose sight of the doctrine of the right to 
subsistence on the part of the young or of 
, the incapacitated, lie did not clearly see the 
logical difference between the rijjht to the 
whole produce of labour and the right to sub¬ 
sistence. His object was to prove tho in- 
' justice of unearned income and private pro¬ 
perty by the assertion of tho former dootrino, 
■but the communistic tendencies which ho 
borrowed from Oweu prevented him horn 
I drawing its positive couseqnencos ’ ^Mungsb, 
p. 60). Thompson omitted from his treatise 
a chapter of a hundred pages on the institu¬ 
tions of society, on the mound that in the 
then existing state of pumic opinion his criti¬ 
cism would have caused unnecessary irrito/- 
tion. Willjam Pare, his literary executor, 
also excluded this chaptor from tho 1860 
and tho 18G0 editions. It was then probably 
lost or destroyed. 

Thu fame of Thompson’s works rests ‘ not 
I upon his advocacy of Owenite co-operation, 
j devoted and pubuc-spirited os that was, but 
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upon the fact that he wao the first writer to 
elevate the question of the just distribution 
of wealth to the supreme position it bus 
since held^ m Hnghsh political economy. 
Up to his time political economy had been 
rather commercial than industrial’ (Pox- 
well). 

According to Professor Menger, ‘from 
ThonipMn’s book the later socialists, the 
I’^^otdhons, and above 
all Mari, and Itodbertus, Lave directly or 
indirectly drawn their opinions ’ (T/Se 
to the whnle Pi educe of Ltttour, Engl. tmns. 
11 °’ ?' quotes Thompson, 

although he fails to give him credit for the 
discovery of the theory of surplus value. 

In his ‘Distribution of Wealth’ Thomp¬ 
son hicidenially advocated the equal eco¬ 
nomic and political rights of men and wo¬ 
men. He deplored what he regarded as 
the fatal consequences of depriving women 
of the educational advantages enjoyed by 
men. ‘ Give men and women,’ ho says, 
‘equal civil and political rights.’ Thompson 
expounded bis ideas on sexual equality into 
n volume with the title of‘Appeal of One 
Half the Human Pace, Women, against 
the Pretentions of the other Half, Men, to 
retain them in Political, and thence in 
Civil and Domestic, Slavery ’ (1825). This 
work was largely aimed at a passage in 
James Mill’s ‘Essay on Government,’ and 
it had great influence in moulding John 
Stoit Mill’s views on the same subject. J. 8. 
Mill met Thompson when he came to Lon¬ 
don obout 1827. Mill notes in his ‘ Auto- 
biogropby ’ (p. 126) that at the free debates 
held weekly at the Co-operation (Owenite) 
Society’s rooms _ in Chancery Lane, ‘ the 
principal champion on their (the Oweuit^ 
side was a very estimable man witt 
whom I was well acquainted, Mr. William 
Thompson of Cork, author of a book on the 
distribution of wealth, and of an “Appeal ’’ 
on behalf of women against the passage re¬ 
lating to them in my father’s “ Essay on 
Government.”' 

Thompson was also the author of the 
following works: ‘Labour Rewai'Jed; The 
Claims of Labour and Capital Conciliated, 
or how to secure to Labour the whole Pro¬ 
ducts of its Exertions. By one of the Idle 
OhiBses,’ London, 8vo, 1827 (see GaAHAJU 
WSLWB, Life Francis Place, m. 268-0); 
and ‘ Praeticsl Directions for the^eedy and 
Economical Establishment of Communities 
on the Principles of Miitnal Co-operation, 
United Possessions, and Equali^ of lier- 
tions, and of the Means of Enjoymsnt,’ 
London, 8vo, 18S0. 

For the last twenty years of his life 
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Thompson was a strict vegetarian and 
teetotaler. He died of inflammation of the 
chest at Clounksen, Hoacsxbeiy, oo. Cork, 
on S8 March 1883. 

Thompson made every endeavour to give 
practical efleot to his views. During his 
lifetime he gave money to assist the co¬ 
operative movement, and made provision 
for carrying on its propaganda after his 
death. By a will dated 1880 he bequeathed 
the bulk of his property, consisriug of free¬ 
hold estates in co. Cork, to iruatees for pro¬ 
mulgating the principles of Jlobert Owen, 
and aiding (says William Pare, one ox 
his executors) the humbler classes in any 
practical operations founded on those prin¬ 
ciples. One clause of his will ran : ‘ To 
aid in conquering the foolish but frequently 
most mischievous prejudice respecting the 
benevolent—but to the operators most un¬ 
pleasant and sometimes dangerous—process 
of examining dead bodies for the benefit of 
the living, I will that my body be publicly 
(ixamiued by a lecturer on anatomy on con¬ 
dition of his returning the bones in the 
form of a skeleton, natural or artifloial, to bo 

S ceaerved in the Museum of Human and 
omporative Anatomy, as my books are to 
be preserved in the library of the first Co¬ 
operative Community in Britain or Ireland.’ 
Inompson’s will was disputed by his heirs- 
at-law on the ground that some of its pro¬ 
visions were ' immoral.’ The Irish court 
of chancery took a quarter of a century to 
decide the point, and ultimately gave judg^ 
ment in favour of the plointiiTs. 

[Leslie Stephen's English Utilitarians (1000), 
li. 260 seq,; Anton Menger's Bight to the 
whole Fioduce of Labour, Euglisb transl. with 
Introduction by Professor Poxnell, 1809; Holy- 
oake’s llist. of Co-oporation ; 1, S. Hill's Auto¬ 
biography, p, 12a.] 

THORNE, Sib RICHARD TIIORNE- 
(1841-1899), physician, was the second son of 
Thomas Henry Thorne, banker, of Learning- 
ton, where he was born on 18 Oct. 1841. 
lie was sent to school at Niouwied in 
llbenish Prussia, whence he was transferred 
to France at the age of fourteen, to attendjaft er 
u year's schooling there,the eours de trouiimt 
at the Lyofio St.-Louis, Paris, whore he gained 
two first prizes. He then returned to Eng¬ 
land and became a pupil at the Mill Hill 
school, from wliich he motrioulaled at the 
London Univorsity, He hegan his medical 
career as an apprentice to a medical prac¬ 
titioner in Leauilugton, afterwards entering 
as a student at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
London. In 1863 he was admitted a mem¬ 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons of Eng¬ 


land, and served the oiflea nf .7” 

assistant at St. Bartholomews 
In 1866 he became a licentiate of tha 
College of Physicians ofLSJ 
following year he graduated II.B a?tS^ 
London CJmversity, with first-class hoSoS 
m medicine and obatetrie 
^om 1864 to 1866 he acted m juuioi 
resident medical officer at the Sussex Houm 
A sylum, Hammersmith, and in 1867 he wm 
elected assistant physician to the eenrrS 
dispensary in Bartholomew Close, EC a 
post he resigned in the following year, when 
he was appointed phvsician to the Hosuitnl 

Sr ™ ‘>‘0 Oity Road. 

:^om 1869 to 1871 he was assistant phyl 
sieian to the London Fever Hospital. He 
was chosen demonstrator of microaeopic 
anatomy m the medical school of St Bar¬ 
tholomew’s Hospital in 1800, and frornAmll 
IpO he filled for a year the office of 
pbyaioian to the hospital. •' 

Thorne was first employed as a super¬ 
numerary inspector in the medical depart¬ 
ment of the privy eounoil in 1868, and in 
this capacity he conducted several investi¬ 
gations in oonneotion with outhrealis of 
typhoid fever with such marked ability that 
in February ] 871 be was appointed a per¬ 
manent inspector. He rose gradually fiom 
this position until in 1892 he succeeded to 
the post of principal medical officer to the 
local government board on the retirement 
of Sir George Buchanan [q. v. Suppl,] 
Thorne’s knowledge of French and German, 
no less than his polished manners and courth 
address, soon made him especially acceptabl'r 
to his political chiefs, and he was repeatedly 
selected to represent this country in mattert 
of international hygiene. Thus he was the 
British delegate at the international con- 
pessee held at Rome in 1886, at Venice 
(Paris sitting) in 1892, at Dresden in 1893, 
at Paris in 1894, at Vcnioe in 1897 j and was 
her majesty's plenipotentiary to sign the con¬ 
ventions of Dresden in 1893, Pans in 1894, 
and Venice in 1897, the lest convention 
being very largely drawn np under bii, 
guidance. His conspicuous services were 
recognised by the government, who increased 
his salary in consequence of a recommenda¬ 
tion made 1^ a special committee in 1898. 

At the Royal College of Physicians of 
London Thorne was admitted a member in 
1867, and was elected a fellow in 1876; he 
acted ns an examiner 1885-89, pnd was a 
mernhor of council 1894-06. In 1891 he 


delivered the Milroy lectures, * Diphtheria; 
its Natural History and Prevention,' He 
began to lecture on hygiene at the medical 
school of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in 1879, 
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imd was formally appointad there the first 
nermanent lecturer on public health in 1891. 
ge was elected F.R.S. on 6 June 1890, and 
ffss awarded the Stewart prize of the British 
Medical Association in 1893. In 1805 he 
gncceeded Sir John Simon os crown nominee 
at the General Medical Council, and in 1898 
honorary degrees were conferred upon him 
hy the university of Edinburgh, the Royal 
University of Irmand, and the Royal College 
of Physicians of Ireland, while his services 
to public health were recognised by his se- 
lecfion as an honorary member of the Royal 
Academy of Medicine at Rome, correspond¬ 
ing member of the Royal Italian Society of 
Hygiene, and foreign associate of the Society 
ufHygiene of France. He was president of the 
Epidemiological Society from 1887 to 1889, 
in 1898 he delivered the Haiben lectures 
• On the Administrative Control of Tuber- 
cnlosis.' He was made C.B. in 1892, and 
K,0.B. in 1897. He died on 18 Dec. 1899, 
and is buried at St. John’s, Wolring. He 
married in 1896 Martha, daughter of Joseph 
! Hylands of Sutton Grange, Hull, by whom 
he had four children: three sons and a 
' daughter. 

Thorne ranha as ono of the foremost ex¬ 
ponents of the science of public health, both 
at home and abroad, and he worthily filled 
the position occupied in succession by Sir 
Edwin Chadwick, Sir John Simon, and Sir 
George Buchanan. His acumen first proved 
that, as had long been euspectod, typhoid 
fever wae a water-horn e disease. It was his 
energy that gave an impulse to the esta¬ 
blishment of hospitole for the isolation of 
infectious dieeaso, which are now common 
in every part of the country. Throughout 
Europe his name is inseparably connected 
I with attompts to abolish we expensive and 
tedious methods of quarantine in favour of 
I a higher standard oi cleanliness combined 
j with the early and eificient notification of 
Individual cases of epidemic disease. 

I Almost the whole of Sir Richard Thome- 
I Thorne’s work is recorded in the form of 
reports in tbe blue-books of the medical de¬ 
partment of the privy council and the local 
government hoard. The Miboy leoturas on 
diphtheria were published in ISmo, London, 

[Personalknowledge; British Medical Journal, 
18B0, ii. 177 I 1 St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
Journal, vii. 63, and St, Bartholomew’s Hospital 
Heports, v(fl. xxxvi.; privote information.] 

D'A. P. 

TORRENS, HENRY 'WHITELOOK 
(1806-1862'), Indian civil servant, was the 
eldest son of General Sir Henry Torrens 
[q. V.], and was born at Canterbury on 20May 


1800. Ho was educated at a private school 
at Brook Green, and afterward at the Char¬ 
terhouse and at Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he was admitted student in 1823, and ma¬ 
triculated on 16 Dec.; he had the honour to 
be rusticated along with the Duke of 'V^el- 
lington’s sons for painting the doors of the 
college red. After graduating B.A. in 1828 
he began to read for the bar, a profession 
entirely unsuitable to bis mercurial and 
ebullient temperament. A clerksbip in the 
foreign office was procured for him, but was 
almost immediately exchanged for an Indian 
writeisbip, which he was mduced to accept 
by a promise of patronage from Lord 'Wil- 
ham fientinck, then (1828) on tbe point of 
proceeding to India as goveruor-wneral. So 
far as Lord'William was concerned the nndet- 
takiug was redeemed, but khwe were to 
arise who knew not Joseph. It was also 
most unfortimate for Torrens to have en¬ 
tered the service without having imbibed its 
spirit and traditions by a previons coiuse at 
llaileybury. He seemed, however, fully to 
justify his appointment hyhis generM ability 
and bis rapid progress in the oriental lan- 
^ages, esj^cimy Arabic, Persian, and Hin- 
duetani. ms first appointment was that of 
Bs.sistont to the collector at Meerut, July 
1829. By January 1836 he had worked his 
way into the secretariat, and in 1837 he was 
in a position, according to Sir John Kaye, 
to aid Macnoghten and Colvin in bringing 
about the Afghan war by his personal in&u~ 
ence as one of the secretaries m attendance 
upon Lord Auckland, who was then at 
Simla, remote from tbe stea^ng influence 
of his counciL at Calcutta, Torrens denied 
the imputation; it seems clear, however, 
upon his own showing, that he did recom¬ 
mend interference in the affairs of Afghoni- 
Btan, although he had not come to thepoint 
of advocating an actual British invasion. A 
recent publication of documents, nevarthe- 
leee, has proved that Lord Auridand’s pru¬ 
dent reluctance was not overcome by the 
advice of his secretaries, which advice he 
rejected somewhat cavalierly, hut by what 
he conceived to be on imperative instruction 
from home (see Stb Attoexaitd Cotvin''B 
Jjife ^ J. BjMseU Colvin), 

In 1888 Torrens published that first volume 
of a translation of the ' Arabian Nights ’ 
which chiefly preserves bis name as a man of 
letters. Ial840 be edited C. Lassen’s ' Points 
in the History of the Greek and Indo- 
Scythian Kings’ (Oalcatta, 1840, 8vo), and 
in tbe same year he was made secretary to 
the board of customs at Calcutta, and in this 
capacity effected impoitant reforms in the 
excise depu'tment. In April 1847 he was 
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officially slielved as agent to the governor- 
general of Hnrshidabad. This virtual ex¬ 
tinction of one of tho most brilliant men in 
the service was attributed to the jealousy of 
a clique, but no further explanation seems 
necessary than the fact, admitted by Torrens’s 
biographer, tliat he disliked his vocation and 
made few friends among his colleagues. If 
another reason is required, it maybe fotmd 
in the indiscretion of wliioh his writing 
afford suffioieiit proof. Among thorn, mr 
instance, is a squib in the style of Black¬ 
wood’s ‘ Chaldee Manuscript’ on an occur- 
renco which had created much stir in Cal¬ 
cutta, extremely clever and amusing, but 
which must have made an encm^ of one of 
the most influential personages m Bengal, 
supposing that he had not been made one 
already. In his latter days Torrens turned 
as much as he could from official life to 
literature, producing ‘ Madame de Malguet' 
(London, LS48,8vol6.12mo),anovelfoimded 
on youthful experiences in Franco, so greatly 
admired by the veteran Miss EdgewoHh that 
she wrote to the publishers to ascertain the 
author; and ' Bemorks on the Scope and 
Uses of Military Literature and History,’ a 
book highly eulogised by his biographer i it 
began to appear in the ‘ Eastern Star’ in 
Jonuary 18^16, and was subsequently reissued 
in book form. No copy of it is in the British 
Museum Library, but copious extracts are 
iwinted in tbo 'OoUeptsd Writings’(ed. 
Hume). lie also coutribulod a number of 
papers to tho Boyal Asiatic Society’s Journal, 
lie died at Calcutta from the effects of climate 
on 16 Aug. 1862. 

'rorrens^s dispersed literary remains were 
collected and printed at Calcutta, and pub¬ 
lished in Loudon by J. lliune in 1861. They 
justify bis character for wit and brilliancy, 
but are too sliglit and occasional I 0 survive, 
and tho uuquestioniihle merits of his novel 
hove not preserved it from oblivion. His 
literary reputation must rest on his transla¬ 
tion of the ‘Arabian Nights,’ unfortunately 
unfinished^ but pronounced superior to all 
later versions in virtue of ‘Uiat litorory 
instinct and feeling which is more neces¬ 
sary even than scholarship to the successful 
translator' (Nation, New York, 1900, ii. 
107). 

[Torrens’s Works in Brit. Museum Library; 
Memoir by J. Huino, prefixed to his edition of 
Torrens's literary remaiu!,Jfaye, History of the 
War in Afghanistan, vol. i.; Gent, Mag. 1862, 
ii. 646; Now York Nation, 30 Ang. and 0 Sept. 
1900.1 E. G. 

TOEEY, FA THICK (1763-1862), bishop 
of 8t, Andrews, Diinkeld, and Dunblane, 
bora on 27 Deo. 1763, in the parish of King 
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Edward, Aberdeenshire, was son of TwT. 
Torry, a woollen cloth manufactlr^’"“ 
Gorneston, and his wife, Jane Watson 
^ughter of a farmer in the same patuS’ 
He wns educoted os a member of theesti 
blished pmsbyteriM church of Scotland, but 
lua uncle James Watson, ajacobite, who had 
bren out itt_1746, impressed episcopalian 

views upon him, and after mastering Latin 
Greek, Hebrew, and matliematfea, Torry at 
the ag^e of eighteen began teacliing, first m 
Selkirk pMish school, under his unde, and 
then at Lonmay, Aberdeenshire. In June 
1782 he went to live with John Rtinn.,. 
(1721-1807) [q. v.l who completed his con¬ 
version to episcopal iatiism, and in the fol¬ 
lowing September ho was ordained deacon 
of the Scottish epiecopal church by Bishop 
Eobert Kilgoiir of Aberdeen. Though only 
nineteen years old, he was at once put in 
charge of a congregation at Arradoffi, in 
Eathven parish, Banflaliiro, and in 1788 be 
was ordained priest. In 1787 he married 
Kilgour’s daughter, Ohrietiun, who died 
without issue in l789; in that yeai- Torrv 
became Kilgour’s assistant in his charge at 
Peterhead, and on Kilgour’s death in 1791 
Torry snocoeded to his charge, which he 
held until 1837. In 1807 he was mads 
treasurer of the Scottish Episcopal Friendly 
Society, and on 0 Got. 1808 he was elected 
bishop of Dnnkeld, in succession to Jona¬ 
than Watson; he retained his pastoral 
charge at Peterhead, where he resided, 
George Qloig [q, v.] wos originally chosen 
bishop, but the hostility of Bishop John 
Skiimor (1744-1816) [q, v.] kept Gleig out 
of the see. 

Torry retained his bishopric for forty-four 
years; in 1837 he resigned his charge of the 
congregation at Peterhead, though ho con¬ 
tinued to reside there, and iu September 
1841, by the death of Bishop James Walker 
[q. v.l he became pro-i»rimuB of the episcopal 
churw of Scotland. In a synod held at 
Edinburgh in Sejitemhur 1814, it was de¬ 
cided to revive the episcopal title of St. 
Andrews, and Torry was henceforth known 
as bishop of the united dioceses of St. An¬ 
drews, Dnnkeld, and Dunblane, The most 
important incident of his episcopate was the 
publication in April 1860 of his ‘ Prayer- 
book,’ which claimed to ho the embodimeiit 
of the usages of the episcopal chuiph of 
Scotland. Terry had throughout his lifo 
been 0 staunch champion of thff Scottish 
communion offico, wliioh was derived, 
through Laud’s prayer-hook of 1637, from 
the first prayer-hook of Edword VI, and 
was used by the Scottish nou-jurors until 
the death of Prince Oharles in 1788, when 
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they took the oath to Gteorge ITT, ond were 
joined by the English episcopalian con- 
iwgations in Scotland. The latter, while 
tooming members of the Scottish episco¬ 
palian church, retained the use of the Eng¬ 
lish prayer-book, which did not inculcate 
such avowedly high-church doctrines as 
' that used by the Scottish non-jiurors. In 
1847 tt petition was presented to Torry 
J from some of his clergy that ha ■would 
' supervise the compilation of a service-book 
' comprising the ancient usages of the 
1 Scottish episcopalian church; and this 
i book) which was known as Torry’s ‘ Prayer- 
^ ijook,’ was recommended by him _ and puh- 
[ lisbed in April 1850, as though it claimed 
‘ to be the authorised service-hook of Ike 
[ Scottish episcopal church. A storm of op- 
i position led by Charles ‘Wordsworth [i^. v.] 

! at once arose; only two out of seven bishops 
and one out of seven deans were in the 
habit of using the Scottish communion 
otBce recommended by Torry ; and it con¬ 
tained nsagos not sanctioned by any canon. 
The publication was at once censured by 
the Scottish episcopal synod, by St. An- 
(Itews diocosan synod, on 10 J uue 1850, and 
1 again, aftor Toriy had published a protest, 
' by the spiBOopal aynod on 6 Sept. The 
* suppression of this prayei'-hook made it a 
rare work, and tkero does not appear to bo 
a copy in the British Museum; tlie distinc¬ 
tive passages in it are printed in the appen- 
dis to J. M. Neale's ‘Life ond Times of 
Bishop Torry’ (of. "IVonnbWonTH, Episaupate 
if Charles Wordsworth, pp. 846-9). 

Other questions ou whioh Torry came into 
conflict mdi his opiacopal colleagues were the 
I support he gave to Bishop M i chael Luaoombe 
fq. V.], and his favourable reception of the 
; ttjipeal of ‘William Polmer (1811-1879) [q.v.] 
Be welcomed the foundation of Gleualmonu 
College within his diocese, and assisted to¬ 
wards the building of St. Nhuau's Cathedral, 
Perth, the slatutoa of whioh he formally ap¬ 
proved on 6 .Tan. 1861. Torry died at Pater- 
' head ou 3 Oct. 1862, and was hurled ip St. 
Nininn’aCathudralonlhalSth. Homariiedin 
September 1791 his second wife Jane, dai^h- 
ter of Dr. William ‘Toimg of Fawsyde, ‘Kln- 
cordine^ire, and by her had issue three sons 
aad four daughters, of whom the oldest sou 
John became dean of St. Andrews. 

[John Miiaon Neale's Life and Times of 
Patrick Tiqjry, 1866; Scottish Mag. new ser. 
it. 366-9; Scottish Eccl. Journal, ii. 226, 231 ; 
Scottish Guardian, 20 Nov. 1801; Annual Reg, 
1864, p. 317; Grub’s Ecol. Hist, of Scotland, 
Tol. ivj passim; Skinner’s Ann.ilB of Scottish 
Epiaeopnev, 1818, pp. 47‘2i soq-l Blatch’s Me¬ 
moir of Bishop Low, 1866; W. ‘Walker’s Life 


of George Gleig, 1878, pp. 216, 261-7,261,297, 
309-14, 313-67, and Life and Times of Bishop 
John Skinner, 1887, p. 118; 0. ‘Wordsworth’s 
Early Life, 1893, and J. Wordsworth's Episco¬ 
pate of Charles Wordsworth, 1899, passim; cf. 
also arts. Gnria, Ginoos; Low, D^vm ; Ssttn- 
roBD, Danie7,; SmirarES, Johv; Tsbbot, 
CuaslubHuc.iies; Waxubb, Jamus; and Wouns- 
WOBTH, Cuaules.] a. E. P. 

TBAILL, HENRY DUFF (1842-1900), 
author and journalist, belonged to the Traills 
of Hattar, on old family long settled in the 
county of Caithness and in the Orkneys. 
He was sixth and youngest son of James 
Traill, for some t ime stipendiary magistrate 
at the Greenwich and Woolwich police- 
court, and of Caroline, daughter of ‘WiUiam 
Whateley, of Handsworth, Staffordshire. 
His uncle, George Traill, represented Orkney 
and Caithness in parliament as a liberal for 
nearly forty t ears till 1889. 

Hemy Duff Traill -was born at Morden 
mu, Blackhealh, on 14 Aug. 1843. He was 
educated from April 1863 at Merchant Tay¬ 
lors’ School, where he 'was distinguished for 
his attainments both in classics and mathe¬ 
matics, particularly the former. As head of 
the school he was elected to St. John’s Col¬ 
lege, O-xford, in Michaelmas term, 1861, and 
subsequently obtained one of the last of the 
close fellowships then reserved on the fooa- 
datiou for Merchant Taylors’ scholars. He 
took a first class in classical moderations in 
1863, but after passing moderations he took 
up the study of nature science, with a view 
to the medical profession, and obtained a se¬ 
cond class in the final scboolsin that subject in 
1866. He graduated B. A. in that year, B.C.L. 
in 1868, and D.O.L. in 1673. On leaving the 
university he abandoned his scientific inten¬ 
tions and was called to the bar at the Inner 
'femple in 1860. In 1871 he was appointed 
an inspector of returns under the education 
oIBce. But bterature, oratleastthepiriodi- 
cal form of it, soon attracted, aucl presently 
absorbed, him. His earliest joarnalistic con¬ 
nection was with the ‘ Yorkshire Post,’ and, 
after settling down legukrly in London, he 
contributed occasionally to several other 
newspapers. In 1873 he joined the staff of 
the ‘ Pall Moll Gasette,’ then conducted by 
Mr. Frederick Green-wood, and subseouently 
migrated to the ‘St. James’s Gazette ’ on the 
foundation of that journal in 1880. He 
■wrote much and brilliantly during this 
period in the ‘Saturday Review,’ contri¬ 
buting political ‘leaders,’ literary reviews, 
and eseays. He also wrote verses, some of 
which were lUjiublished under the titles of 
‘Be-captured Rhymes’ (18S3) and ‘Satur¬ 
day Songs’ (1800). 'With a few exceptions 
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these pieces are in the humorous or satirical 
vein and dual with topics of the day; but 
one, called 'The Ant’s Neat,’ is deeply 
serious, and deserves to take rank among the 
finest philosophical and reflective poems of 
the last twenty years of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. Traill’s rumarkable gift of parody, in 
prose as well as in metre, was exhibitod by 
an anonymous pamphlet, published in 1876, 
called ‘The Israelitish Question and the 
Comments of the Canaan Journals thereon,’ 
in which the style of the leading London 
newspapers was cleverly burlcs^ed. 

In 1882 he quitted the ‘St. James’s 
Gazette ’ and joined the staff of the ‘ Daily 
Telegraph,’ with whichjournol ho was closely 
associated as chief political leader-writer till 
1897. lie continued to coutiibute to the 
‘Saturday Review,’ and after 1888 he again 
wrote for the ‘ St. James's.’ In 1889 ho be¬ 
came editor of tho ‘ Observer,’ a post he re¬ 
tained for about two years. In 1897ne became 
the first editor of' Literature,’ and hold this 
positiouatthetime of his death. Ileftirnislied 
a good many critical essays, political articles, 
and occasionalshort stories and sal irical skits, 
to various monthly magazines and reviews. 

During those years of versatile and 
strenuous journalism, Traill was also pub¬ 
lishing booKs on a varietjr of historical, lite¬ 
rary, and political subiects. In 1881 he 
wrote a short account of our constitutional 
system,called ‘CentralGovernment’ (‘Eng¬ 
lish Citizen ’ series). To tho ‘ English Men 
of Letters ’ series of literary biographies he 
oontributed brief but excellent memoirs of 
Sterne (1882) and Coleridge (1884); and ho 
also wrotomonogcaphBonShafteBbury(1880), 
William III (1888), Strafibrd (188^, the 
Marquis of Salisbury (1891), and Lord C&omer 
(1897). Tho litora^ studies wore more suc¬ 
cessful than the political; for Traill was a 
fine and penetrating critic rather than a 
trained historian. But everything ho wrote 
was couched in the same admirable style— 
easy, fluent, dignified, and correct—which 
never seems to have deteriorated under the 
constant strain of daily journalism. A more 
elaborate biography than those just enumc- 
roted was the ‘ Life of Sir John Franklin’ 
(1896). Tho work was executed by Traill 
after a thorough study of the materials placed 
at his disposal, and it is an adequate— 
indeed tlie only adequate—account of the 
great Arctic explorer. Between 1893 and 
1897 he acted as editor of an elaborate com¬ 
pilation in six volumes, called ' Social Eng¬ 
land,’ which was iuteiided to be on historical 
account of the social, industrial, and poli¬ 
tical development of the nation. But ho 
is at his best as a satirist of intellectual 


foibles, or a speculator, half ^ 

These qmdities are Kkbitedin his collt 

This is a aeries of ‘ Dialogues of th^Deafl;’ 
full of wit, pathos, and msight. It riveal 
bettor idea of the author’s brilliancy and 
scholarship, his humour and his irony than 
anything else he wrote. ' The New Lucian- 
was published in 1884j a second edition with 
some supplementary dialogues and a touch¬ 
ing dedication, was issued a few days before 
the author’s death in February 1900. 

Traill made several attempts at iamatic 
composition. lie acted and wrote plays for 
private representation at school and at Ox- 
lord. Satirical dramatic sketches by him 
called ‘ Present versus Past ’ and ‘ The Battle 
of the Professors,’ were performed at Mer¬ 
chant Taylors’ School in June 1809 and June 
1874. He wrote a drama, ‘ The Diamond 
Seeker,’ in the oarW eeventies which was 
privately printed. It is a gloomy rhetorical 
tr.igedy in prose and blank verse of no great 
literary merit. On 6 July 1866 Traill’s 
‘ New and O^inal Extravaganza,’ antitM 
‘ Qlauous: a Tale of a Fish,’ was performed 
at the Olympic Theatre, with the poprdat 
burlosq^ue actress, Alias Ellen Farren, in the 
tlUe role. Ills most ambitious dramatic 
ellort was a play called ‘The Medicine Man,' 
written in coUaboratiou with Mr. Robert 
Ilichens. It was produced hy Sir Henry 
Irving at the Lyceum Theatre on 4 May 
1898, and ran for about fi>ur weeks. 

In private life Traill was one of the most 
agreeable of compnnions, and in the com¬ 
pany of intimate friends a delightful con¬ 
versationalist. But his incessant joumolistic 
and literary octivity, combined with a con- 
Btitutional shyness and reserve, prevented 
him from talcing much part in society. He 
found relief from the strain of constant 
composition in on occasional trip abroad, 
He was fond of the Mediterranean countries. 
In 1893 and in 1896 he visited Egypt. The 
second of those journeys he described in a 
series of animated letters to the ‘ Daily Tele¬ 
graph,’ afterwards republished as a book, 
‘From Cairo to the Soudan’ (1896). A 

f eneral account of the recent history of 
Forth-Eastern Africa, written ^ him in 
the last year of his life, wos published pos¬ 
thumously under the title ' England, Egypt, 
and the Soudan ’ (1900). 

Death took him unexpectedly in the full 
tide of his various projects and occupations. 
He died at tho Great Western Hotel, Pad- 
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J^gton, on 31 Feb. 1900, from a sadden at¬ 
tack of lieoi't disease. He 'vras buried on 
oe Feb. 1900 in the Paddington cemetery, 
jmburn. A portrait of H. D. Traill, painted 
hT SvdnoT H Hall, was exhibited at the 

few 1889- 

rVimes, 22 Feb. 1900; Observer, 26 Feb. 
jggO; literature, 3 March, 1900.] S. J. L. 

ipU'EB., ANDREW WHITE (1888- 
1900 ), publisher and writer on Bartolozzi, 
jon of Joseph Tuer by his marriage with 
Jane Taft, was born at Sunderland on 
^Dec. 1838. His parents died when ha 
tvos a child, and he lived chiefly with a 
great-uncle, Andrew White, for many years 
ir.P. for Sunderland, after whom he had 
been named. He was educated at New- 
caatle-on-Tyne and at Dr. Bruce’s school at 
York. He was destined at first for holy 
orders, and then for the medical profession ; 
bat after spending some time at a London 
hospital he abandoned medicine for printing, 
bi which he had already made experiments 
as an amateur. In 1803 ho entered into 
partnership with Mr. Field, stationor and 
printer in Nicholas Lane. Under Tuer’s 
auspices ornamental printing was added to 
the business, whioh was removed to the 
Miuoriea and, about 1868, to I.eadenhall 
Street. Tuer’a invent iou of ‘st'ichphast’ 
paste largely incieoeud the revenues of the 
firm, and the ‘ Paper and Printing Trades’ 
Journal,’ o quarterly founded in 1877, and 
for some years edited by him, was a success¬ 
ful venture. Tie thou commenced publisher 
and author, his first book heinpr on iUue- 
trated work on ‘ Luxurious Bathing,’ 1870. 
The publisliing firm of Field & Tuer, 
which issued many illustrated books, and 
especially facsimile reprints of popular 
literature and ohildrou’a books of the reign 
of Ueorge III, wae converted in February 
1892, a year after Field’s death, into a 
limited company under the name of the 
Leadenhall Press. In July 1899 Tuer he- 
camo a director of the firm of Kelly, pub¬ 
lishers of tho poat-oflico directory. 

He was an omnivorous collector,^ and 
filled the fine house which ho had built on 
Oampden Hill with books, engravings, 
clocks, china, silver, and brio-iVbroo of the 
most varied description, but chiefly of the 
eighteenth century. He did muck, by 
writing and by example, to foster that 
admiratidh for tho stipple engravings of 
Bartolozzi and his school, whioh rose to a 
mania in the last decade of the nineteenth 
century and forced up the prices of such 
engravings, especially when _ printed in 
ooiours, beyond reasonable limits. The 


greater part of his own collection of en¬ 
gravings was sold at Christie’s in two por¬ 
tions, on 12 April 1881 and 22 April 
1884. 

_His chief literary work, 'Bartolozzi and 
his Works,’ contains not only a great amount 
of information on Bartolozzi and his con¬ 
temporaries and pupils, but practical hmte 
to collectors and many explanations of 
technical matters in a popular and pleasant 
form. No book on the subject of engravings 
is more readable, but it is discursive 
and unsystematic in its arrangement, and 
does not satisfy the demands of the serious 
student. Its great defect is the absence ot 
a catalogue of Bartolozzi’s works. Tuer had 
intended to produce one, and no writer was 
better qualifled for the task; but the pro¬ 
visional list of the engravings, still the 
fullest in existence, which was included in 
the first edition of 1882, was withdrawn 
from the second edition of 1886, and the 
complete catalogue which was then pro¬ 
mised in its place wae never written. The 
collector's zeal was diverted to other ob¬ 
jects, the nature of whioh is eulliciently in¬ 
dicated by the titles of Lis later books. 

Tuer became a fellow of the Society oi 
Antiquaries in January 1890, He was an 
amateur of music, as of other forms of ait, 
and possessed a fine tenor voice. He mar¬ 
ried, on 10 Oct. 1667, Thomasine lAuisa, 
youngest daughter of Samuel John Louttit, 
controller of accounts in the tea office at the 
custom house, London, There were no 
children by the marriage. Mrs, Tuer sur¬ 
vived her husband, who died at 18 Campden 
JBUU Square on 34 Feb. 1900. 

Tuerepublished works are ; 1. 'Luxurious 
Bathing,’fol. 1879, 3. 'Bartolozzi and his 
Works/ fol. 1883, 2 vols.; 2nd edit, with 
additional matter, 1886,1 vol. 8vo. 3.' Lon¬ 
don Cries,' 1883, 4to. 4. ‘Old London 
Street Cries and the Cries of To-day,’ 1886, 
IGmo. 6. 'The Follies and Fashions of out 
Qrandfathers,’ 1886, 8vo. 6. ‘History oi 
the Horn-Book,’ 1896, 3vols. 8vo; 2nd edit. 
1897, 1 vol, 8vo, 7. ‘Pages and Fiotures 
from Forgotten Children’s Books,’ 1898,8vo. 
8 . ‘Stories from Old-fashioned Children’s 
Books,' 1000,8vo. 

He also contributed prefaces or introduc¬ 
tions to Nosh’s ‘ Catalogue of a Loan Collec¬ 
tion of Engravings by Bartolozzi,’ 1883; ‘ By¬ 
gone Beauties painted by Hoppnerj’1888; 
Lamb’s ‘Prince Dorns,’ 1884; ‘The Book ot 
Delightful and Strange Designs’ (Japanese 
stencil plates), 1893, and other works, 

[Athenmnm, 8 March 1900; Literature, 
3 March 1900; Times, 27 Feb. 1900; private 
. information.] 0, D. 
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VAUGHAW.TIENUY (1809-1809'), art 
coUecfcur, son of George Vaughan and Eliza- 
bolh Andrews, his wife, was bom on 
17 April 1809 in Southwark, where his 
father carried on a suuceasful business as a 
hat manufacturer. He was privately edu¬ 
cated, and in 18:^8, on the death of his 
father, succeeded to a large fortune. He 
travelled much and became a cultivated 
and enthusiastic collector of works of art, 
both ancient and modern, with a special 
predilection for the works of Turner, 
Stothard, Flaxman, and Constable. Of 
water-colour drawings by 'I'lirner, with 
whom he woe porsoiially acquainled, ho 
formed a singularly fme serica, and also of 
proofs of his ‘ Liber ytudiorum.* lie was 
elected a member of the AtheuiBum Club in 
184.0, and li'.fci.A. in 1879. He was one of 
the founders and moat active inombora of 
the Burlington Fine Arls Club, and a con¬ 
stant contributor to its exhibitions. In 1886 
ho presented the celebrated ' Hay Wain ’ of 
Constable to the I^atioiiol Gallery, and in 
1887 some fine drawings by Michel Angelo 
to the British Museum, He died, un¬ 
married, at 28 Cumberland Terracn, llo- 

f eiit’s Park, where he had resided since 
834, on 26 _ April 1809. Bjr his will 
Vaughan distributed the whole ol his art col¬ 
lections among public institutions, the list 
of his speoiilc bequuats occupying more than 
thirty toll os {Timea, 3 Jan. 1900). To the 
National Gallery he loft his oil ])aintiugs, a 
series of Turner’s original drawings for 
' Liber Studiorum,’ and studies by Ivcynolds, 
Leslie, and Constable. Thu llriliah Mu¬ 
seum received his drawings by old masters; 
a large collection of studies by Flaxuian 
and linibhod water-colours by iStothard and 
other English artists; also snch of the 
‘Libor Studiorum’ proofs as might bo ro- 
quired. To the Victoria and Albert Mu¬ 
seum he assigned his collections of stained 
glass and oarvod panels, and sovurol draw¬ 
ings by Turner. The temaindor of the 
Turner drawings he divided between the 
National Gallery of Ireland and the Eoyol 
Institution for tbe Euconragoment of the 
Fine Arts, Edinburgh. Gome drawings by 
Flaxraon, Stothard, and De Wiiit, the 
etchings by Itcmbrandt, and the remainder 
of the ‘ Liber ,Studiorum ’ wont to University 
College, Loudon, Vaughan bequeathed the 
bulk of his fortune to charitable and religious 
societies. 


limes, -.^7 Hiiv. IdOB, 3 Jon. 1900 anflow 

TIN FIHEDlilCH oif IIoHEXLCHE-LAi 
amrnuna, PunrcB, for mony years known ,0 
OOUXT Gnmonm (18S3-1&1). 
sculptor, was Hurd and youngest son nf 
Prmoe Ernest of Hobenlobe-Langenhuic and 
ofrrmcess Fdodore, only daughter of Emidi 
Clmrles, reigning Prince of Leininpen, bv 
Princess Victoria of Saxs-Coburg-Saalfeld 
afterwards Duchess of Kent. His mother 
wns thurofore half-sister to Queen Victoria 
Bom at the castle of Laugenburg in Wm tem- 
horg on 11 Nov. 1883, Prince Victor was sent 
to school at Dresden,from which he ran away. 
Through the interest of Queen Victoria he 
was put into the British navy, entering as a 
midshipman on Il.M.S. Powerful m 1848 
lie served in Il.M.S. Cumberland, the flag¬ 
ship of Admiral Sir George Seymour on fte 
North American station. During the expe¬ 
dition to tho Baltic in 1864 he was slightly 
wounded at Bomarsiiud. lie was nett ap¬ 
pointed to Il.M.S. St. Joan d’Acre oll'SevM- 
topol, and afterwords transferred to the naval 
brigade, doing duty in the trenches. As aide- 
de-camp to Sir Harry Koppel he was present 
at tho battle of the Tohernaya, and was dis¬ 
tinguished for his bravery under Are. In 1850 
he was appointed Ilag-lioulenaut to Sirllarry 
Kuppol m China, imd took a prominent part 
in the fighting, being recommended for the 
Victoria Cross. Itojicalod illness, however, 
undermined his cunstitutinu, and prevented 
him from oarniiig fresh ihstiuction in the 
unvy. Ho was eorapollod for this reason to 
retire on half-pay in 186G. He was created 
E.C.B. ill Jan. 1896, and appointed by the 
queen to be governor and constable of Wind¬ 
sor Castle. On 20 Jan. 186J Prince Victor 
married Laura Williainina, youngest daugh¬ 
ter of Admiral Sir George Francis Seymour 
[q. V.] By an old law in Germany, relating 
to reigning families. Prince Victor’s wife, 
not being of equal rank, was disqualified 
from using her husband’s title. In conse¬ 
quence Prince Victor assumed th6 title of 
Count Gluiuheiiftlie second title mthefamily, 
by whicli he was known for many years. After 
he retired from the navy Count Gleichon de- 
voted himself to an artistic career, for which 
he had considerable talent. Being fond of 
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modelling, ha stiicliad for three years under 
■ffilliam Theed [q. vQ Loss of fortune, 
owing to the failure ot a hank, caused him 
to look to sculpture as a serious profession. 
He had been granted by Queen Victoria a 
suite of apartments in St. James's Palace, 
where he set up a studio and entered into re- 
ffolar competition as a-working sculptor. He 
executed several imaginative groups, as weU 
as monuments and portrait busts. Some of 
the busts-were very successful, notably those 
of the Sari of Bcaconsfield, the Marquis of 
Sslishury, and Sir Harry Keppel. His moat 
important -work, ho-wever, -was a colossal 
statue of Alfred the Groat, executed for the 
tovpn of Wantage, where it -was erected. 
He was enabled by his success as a sculptor 
to build himself a small house near Ascot. 
In 1886 Count and Countess Gleioheu were 
permitted by the queen to revert to the 
names of Prince and Princess Victor of 
Hohenlohe-Langenhurg. Prince Victor died 
on 31 Dee. 1891. He had in 1887 been pro¬ 
moted to he G.C.B. and an admiral on the 
retired list. 

He left one sou. Count Albert Edward 
Wilfred Gleichen, O.M.G., major in the 
grenadier guards, and three daughters, of 
whom the eldest, Countess FSodote Gleichen, 
inherited her father's skill in sculpture. 

[Private information.] L. 0. 

VICTOEIA, Qiriraif oi- the Uiti'niD 
Himdom or GHBAr Beitain asd ImitAWB 
and Bjibeusb or Ieeia (1819-19011, -was 
granddaughter of George III, and only child 
of George Ill's fourth son Edward, duke of 
Kent, K.G,, G.O.B., field-marshal. 

I 

Princess Charlotte Augusta of Wales, 
only child of tho Prince llegeut (George Ill’s 
heir), having married Prince Leopold of 
Saxe-Cohurg on 2 May 1816, died after the 
birth of a stillborn son on 6 Nov. 1817. 
The crown w’ns 1 hereby deprived of its only 
legitimate representative in the third gene- 
ration, Of the seven sons of 
George III who survivediiHanoy 
nonnm throe, at the date of Princess 
Charlotte’s death, were hocheloia, 
and the &ur who were married ware either 
childless or without lawful issue. With a 
view to maintaining the succession it was 
deemed esseutial after Princess Charlotte's 
demise tliSit tho three unmarried sons—Wil¬ 
liam, duke of Clarence, the third son; Ed¬ 
ward, dulre of Kent, the fourth son; and 
Adolphus Frederick, duke of Cambridge, the 
seventh and youngest son—should marry 
without delay. Ail wore middle-aged. In 


each casethe bride was chosen from aprincely 
family of Germany. The weddings followed 
one another with rapidity. On 7 May 1818 
the Bnko of Cambridge, who had long resided 
in Hanover as the representative of his 
father, George III, in the government there, 
married, at C’assel, Augusta, daughter of 
Frederick, Landgrave of Ilesse-Oasael. On 
llJune 1818 tlie Duke of Clarence married 
in his fifty-third year Adelaide, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of George Frederick Gharlea, reigning 
duko of Saxe-Meiningen. In the interval, 
on 29 May, the Duke of Xent, who was in 
his fifty-Mst year, and sines 1816 had mainly 
lived abroad, took to wife a widowed sister 
of Prince Leopold of Saxa-Ooburg, the 
widowed husband of that Princess Charlotte 
whose death had induced so much matri¬ 
monial activity in the English royal house. 

The Duke of Kent’s bride, who was com¬ 
monly known by the Ohiiatian name of 
Victoria, although her full Christian names 
^ . were Mary Louisa Victoria, was 

nearly thirty-two years old. She 
was fourth daughter and youngest 
of the eight children of Francis Frederick 
Antony (1760-1806), reigning duke of Ssxe- 
Oohurg and Saalfeld. (In 1836 SaaFeld, 
by a family arrangement, was exchanged for 
Gotha.) Her m'st husband woa Ernest 
Charles, reigning prince of Leiningen, whose 
second wife she became on 21 Sept. 1808, 
at the age of seventeen; be died on 4 July 
1814, leaving by her a son and a daughter. 
For the son, who was boru on 13 Sept. 1804, 
she was acting as regent and guardian when 
the Duke of Kent proposed marriage to her. 
Her responsibilities to her first family and 
to the principality of Lsiniugen made her 
somewhat reluotant to accept the duke’s 
offer. But her father’s family of Soxe- 
Cohurg was unwilling for her to neglect an 
opportunity of reinforcing those intimate 
relations with ths English reigning house 
which the Princess Charlotte’s mamage had 
no sooner Wught into being than her pre¬ 
mature death threatened to extiugmsb, 
The Dowager Princess of Leiningen conse¬ 
quently man-led the Duke of Kent, end the 
ceremony took place at the ducal palace of 
Coburg. The prmcess was a cheerful woman 
of homely intellect and temperament, with 
a pronounced love of her family and her 
fatherland. Her Wdred was exoeption^ly 
numerous; she maintained close relations 
with most of them, and domestic interests 
thus absorbed ber attention through life. 
Besides tbs son and daughter of her first 
marriage, she had three surviving brothers 
and three sisters, all of whom married, and 
all but one of whom had Usue. bmeen 
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nepbevrs and three nieces reaohed maturity, 
and tiu'ir marriages greatly extended her 
family connections. Most of her near kin¬ 
dred allied theniselves in marriage, as she 
in the lirst instance had done, with the 
smaller German reigning families. Her 
eldest hrother, Ernest, who succeeded to the 
duchy of Saxe-Oohiirg, and was father ot 
Albert, prince consort of Queen Victoria, 
twice married princesses of small Gorman 
court 8. A sister, Antoinette Emestina Ame¬ 
lia, married Alexander Frederick Charles, 
duke of Wiirtemberg. At tha_ same time 
_ some matrimonial unions ware et- 

yramMUous. fected by the Saxe-Ooburgfamily 
with the royal houses of Latin 
countries—^Franca and Portugal, One of 
the Buchpss of Kent’s nephews married tho 
queen of Portugal, while there wero no fewer 
tVn five intermarriages on the part of her 
family with that of King Louis Philippe: 
two of her brothers and two of her nephews 
married tho French king’s daughters, and a 
niece married his second son, the Due do 
Nemours. Members ofthe Hanoverian family 
on the English throne had long been accns- 
tomed to seek husbands or wives at the minor 
courts of Germany, but tho private rela¬ 
tions of tho English royal house with those 
courts faeoamofar olosev than before through, 
the strong family sentiment which tho 
Duchess of Kent not merely cliorishod per¬ 
sonally hut instilled in her daughter, the 
queen of England. For the first time since 
tne seventeenth century, too, the private 
ties of kinship and family feeling linked the 
sovereign of Englond with rulers of France 
and Portugal. 

The Buko of Kent brought his bride to 
England for the first time in July 1R18, 
and tlie marriage ceremony was repeated at 
Kew Palace on the 11th of tluit month. 
The duku received on his marriage an an¬ 
nuity of 6,000f. from parliament, but ho 
was embarrassed by debt, and bis income 
was wholly inadequate to his needs. His 
brothers and sisters showed no disposition 
either to assist him or to show his duohoss 
much personal courtesy. He therefore left tho 
oountry for Germany and accepted tho hospi- 

a of his wife, with whom and with whoso 
en by her former marriage he settled 
at her dower-house at Amorbach in her 
son’s principality of Leiningon. In the spring 
of 1819 tho birth of a child grow imminent. 
There was a likelihood, although at the 
Queen moment it looked remote, that 
Vtototia’a it might prove the heir to tho 
“““■ English crown i the duke and 
duchess hurried to Endand so that tho birth 
might take place on English soil. Apart¬ 


ments were allotted them in aemW 
Kensington, in the south-east wm., . j 
there on Monday, 24 May 1819, at flslf 
the morning, was bom to them the Z 
wlio was the future Queen Victoria. A IS 
plate above the mantelpiece of the room -h i 
attesla the fact. The Duke of Kent, wS 
describing his daughter as < a fine WUM 
child, modpstly deprecated cougmtulatim, 
which Mticipated her eucceasion to t£ 
throne, 'for while I have three hrotheiB 

senior lo myself, and one (i.e. the Duka (rf 
Clarence) possessing every reasonable nro- 
spoot of having a family, I should deem it 
the height of presumption to believe it pro- 
bablo that a future heir to the crown of 
England would spring from me.’ Hej 
mother’s mother, the Duchess of Sa\e- 
Coburg-Saalfeld, wrote of her as ‘a Char¬ 
lotte—destined perhaps to play a great part 
one day.’ ‘The English like queens,’ she 
added, ‘ and tho niece [and also first cousini 
of the evor-lomonted beloved Charlotte will 
he most Jpar to them.’ Her father remarked 
that tho infant was too healthy to satisfy 
tho mombere of his own family, who re¬ 
garded her as an unwelcome intruder. The 
child held, in fact, the fifth place in the 
sucoesaiou. Between her and the crown 
there stood her three uncles, the Prince 
llogent, the Duke of York, and the Duke 
of Clarence, besides her father the Duke of 
Kent. Formal honours were accorded the 
nowly born princess as one in the direct 
line. The privy councillors who were sum¬ 
moned lo Kensington on her birth included 
her uncle, the Duke of Sussex, the Duke of 
Wollingl on, llio Marquis of Tiansdowne, and 
two leading members of Lord Liverpool’s 
tory ministry. Conning and Vanaittort. On 
24 June her baptism took place in the grand 
saloon at Kensington Palace. The goldfont, 
which was part of the regalia of the king¬ 
dom, was brought from the Tower, and 
crimson velvet curtolns from the chapel at 
St. James’s. Tiicre wero three sponsors, of 
whom the most interesting was the tsar, 
Alexander I, the head of the Holy Alliance 
and tho most powerful monarch on the con¬ 
tinent of Europe. The regent and the tory 
prime minister. Lord Liverpool, desired to 
maintain friendly relations with Russia, and 
the offer of Prinoe Lievan, Rusaiau ambas¬ 
sador in London, that his master ehould act 
as sponsor was accepted with alacrijfy. The 
eecond sponsor woe the child’s el^st aunt, 
the queen of Wurtemberg (princess royal of 
England), and the third her mother’s mother, 
the Duchess of Saxe-Ooburg-Saalfeld. The 
three wore represented respectively by the 
infant's uncle, tho Duke of York, and her 
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the Princess Aujg'UBtaand the Duchess 
of Gloucester. The rite was performed by 
p(. Manners Sutton, archbishop of Oanter- 
biiiy, assisted by the bishop of London, 
jhe prince regent,-who ■was present, declared 
that the one name of ‘ Alexan- 
MptieoiBl drina,’ after the tsar, -was si^- 
!»»»• cient. The Duke of Kent re¬ 
quested that a second name should he added. 
The prince regent suggested 'Georgina.'" 
The Duke of Kent urged ‘ Elizabeth.’ There¬ 
upon the regent himsquely insisted on the 
juother’s name of Victoria, at the same time 
gtipulating that it should follov7 that of 
^exandrina. The princess was therefore 
uamed at baptism Alexandrina Victoria, and 
fi)r several years was known in the family 
qirde as ‘ Drina.’ But her mother was 
desirous &om the first to give public and 
official prominence to her second name of 
Victoria. When only four the child signed 
her name as Victoria to a letter which 
ie now in the British Museum (Addit. MS. 
18201, fol. 12). The appellation, although 
itwosnot unknown in England [see Ouilke, 
Mbs. Miiiv Viotoma Oownnif-, SuppL], 
had a foreign sound to English ears, and its 
bestowal on the princess excited soma insular 
pr^ndice. 

When the child was a month old her 
parents removed with her to Claremont, the 
residence which had been granted for life to 
her uncle. Prince Le^)old, the widowed hus¬ 
band of the Princess Charlotte, and remained 
hie property till his death in 1866. In August 
the princess was vaccinated, and the fact of 
her Deing the first member of the royal 
family to undergo the operation widely ex¬ 
tended its vogue. Before the end of the 
month the Duchess of Kent learned from her 
mother of the birth on the 2Gth, at Boaenau 
in Ooburg, of the second son (Albert) of 
her eldest brother, the reigning Dute of 
Saxs-Goburg-Saalfeld (afterwarcb Gotha). 
Madame Siebold, the German accoucheuse, 
who had attended Princess Victoria’s birth, 
was also present at Prince Albert’s, end in 
the Saxe-Ooburg circle the names of the 
two children were at once linked together. 
In December 1819 the Dulre and Duchess of 
Kent went with their daughter to Sidmoutb, 
where they rented a small house called 
Woolbrook Cottage. The sojourn there did 
not lack incident. The discharge of an 
arrow by a mischievous hoy at the window 
of the rocSn which the infant was occupy¬ 
ing went very near ending her career beiore 
it was wMl begun. After a few weeks at 
Sidfflouth, too, the child’s position in the 
state underwent momentous change. 

On 29 Jan. 1820 her grandfather, King 


George Ill, who had long been blind and 
imbecile, passed away, and the prince le- 

Deathsot I™* 

Dnie of fifty-eight. Nine days earlier, on 
Kent and 20 Jan. 1820, her father, the Duke 

fell ill of a cold con¬ 
tracted wiule walking in wet 
weather; inflammation of the lungs set in, 
and on the 2Srd he died. Thus the four 
lives that had intervened between the prin¬ 
cess and the highest place in the state were 
suddenly reduced to two—those of her 
uncles, the Duke of York, who was fifty- 
seven, and the Duke of Clarence, who was 
fifty-five. Neither duke had a lawful heir, 
or seemed hkelj^ to have one. A great 
future for the child of the Duchess of Kent 
thus seemed assmud. 

The immediate position of mother and 
daughter was not, however, enviable. The 
Duke of Kent appointed his widow sole 
guardian of their child, with his friends 
General Wetheroll and Sir John Conrov as 
executors of his will. Conroy thencemith 
acted os major-domo foi- the duMiess, and 
lived under the same roof until the accession 
of the princess, by whom he was always cor¬ 
dially disliked. The duchess was obnoxious 
to her husband's brothers, especially to thm 
new Idng, to the Duke of Clarence, and to 
their younger brother, the Duke of Oum- 
herland, the next heir to the throne after 
VoBitionof her daughter. Speaking later of 
Paobraa of her relations with the heads of 
Kent. tjjg royal family, she said that 
on her husband’s death she stood with her 
daughter ‘friendless and alone.’ Not the 
least of her trials was her inability to speak 
English. Although the duke had made a 
wiu, he left no property. He only bequeathed 
a mass of debts, which the princess, to hex 
lasting credit, took in course of time on 
her own shoulders and discharged to the 
last penny. Parliament had granted the 
duchess in 1818 an annuity of 6,000/. in case 
of her widowhood; apartments were ollowed 
her in Kensmgton Palace, hut she and her 
daughter bad no other acknowledged re¬ 
sources. Her desolate lot was, however, not 
without private mitigation. She had the 
sympathy of her late husband’s unmarried 
sisters, Sophia and Augusta, who admired 
her self-possession at this critical period; and 
the kindly Duchess of darence, who, a Ger¬ 
man princess, like herself, conversed with 
her m her mother-tongue, paid her con¬ 
stant visits. But her main source of conso¬ 
lation was her brother Leopold, who proved an 
invaluable adviser and a generous benefactor. 
As soon as the gravity of the duke’s iUness 
declared itself he had hurried to Sidmoutli to 
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console and counsel lier. Derived by_ deatli | husband, Princess F^odore of Leininffa—7" 
some four years before of wile and child, he was twelve years Princess Victorias 
hod since lad an aimless career of travel in and inspired her with deep and lastin 
England and Scotland, without any recog- tion. Prince Oliarlcs of Leiningen p®- 
nisod position or influence. It was congenial Victoria’s stepbrother, was iflso a’ 
to him to assume informally the place of a visitor, and to him also she was 
father to the dulte’s child. Although his tached. Ohief among the permanent m'* 
German education never made him q^uite at hers of tho Kensington household was Lou*' 
home in English politics, he was cautious Lehzen, the daughter of a Lutheran elero 
and far-seeing, and was qualified for tho rdlo man of Ilanover, who had acted as eovetMM 
of guardian of his niece and ooimaollor of his of the Ihrincess Edodore from 1818. Pri^ a 
sister. _He imin-assed the duchess with tho xi,opria- Victoria’s education was besmn 
destiny in store for her youngost child. Her olh’s eauoB- in 1824, when Fraulein Lehra 
responsibilities as regent of the principality transferred her services from the 

of Leiningcn in boholf of her son hy her first eldor to the younger daughter. Voluble in 
marriage woigliedmuch withher. But strong talk, severe in manner, restricted in infor- 
as was her allbotion for her German kindred, mation, conventional in opmion, she was 
anxious as she was to maintain close relations novot popular in English society; but she 
with them, and sensitivo ns sho was to Iho in- was shrewd in judgment and whole-hearted 
differoiico to her manifested at the English in her devotion to hor charge, whom she 
court, she, under Leopold’s influence, lusigiicd at once inspired with affection and fear me- 
the regency of Luiningon, and resolved to mory of which never wholly left her pupil, 
reside permanently in England. After de- Long after the princess’s girlhood dose m- 
liherating with her brother, sho chose as‘the limaoy continued between tho two. At 
whole object of her future life’ the education Lclizen’s death in 1870 tho queen wrote of 
of her younger daughter, in view of the like- hor: ‘Khe know me from mx months dd 
lihood of her accession, to tho English throne, and from my fifth to my eighteenth years 
Until tho princess's marriage, when aha was devoted all her care and onuvpea to me with 
in her twenty-first year, mother and daughter most wonderful abnegation of self, never 
wore never parted for a day. even taking one days holiday. I adored. 

Of her fatlior the princess had no personal though I was greatly in awo of her. She 
remembrance, but her mother taught her to reaUy seemod to have no thought but for 
honour his memory. Through his curly life me.’ 

ho had been an active soldier in Canada The noed of fittingly providing for the 
and at Gibraltai', and he was sincerely at- princoss’e education first brought the child 
tached to the military profession. When to Iho formal notice of parliament. InlSSS 
his daughter, as Queen Victoria, presented parliament unanimously resolved to allow 
new colours to his old regiment, tho royal tho Duchess of Kent an additional 8,0001. a 
Scots, at Ballatcr on 26 Sept, 1870, sho said yoar ' for the purpose of making on adequate 
of him: ‘ lie wae proud of his proC'Hsion, pvovisipn for tlie honourable support and 
and I was always told to consider myself a eduontion of her highness Princess Alcxan- 
soldior’s child.’ Strong sympatliy with tho driua Victoria of Kent ’ {Hansard, new acr. 
army was a main choraoterisUc of her career, ziii. 009-27). English instruction was need- 
Nnrwerelicrfather’ss(rou^liboral,evenradi- ful, and Frdulein Lohzun, whose position 
cal, aympathios concealed from her. At the was never officially recognised, was hardly 
time of his death ho was arrauguig to visit qualified for the whole of the teaching. On 
New Lanark with his wife oe the guests of tho advico of the Eev. Thomas Bussell, 
Bohert Owen, with whose principles ho had vicar of Kensington, thoBev. GeorgeOavys, 
already declared his agreement (OwB«',yf«;o- at the timo vicar of a small Lmcolnshire 
biography, 1867, p. 287). The princess’s parish—from which he wos soon trana- 
wliiggish proclivities in early life were part xerrod to the crown living of All Hallows- 
of her paternal inheritance. on-tho-Wall. in tho city of London—became 

It was in the spring of 1820 that the tho prinoess’s proceptor. He was formally 
Duchess of Kent look up hor permanuut appointed in 1827, when ho took up his re¬ 
abode in Kensington Palace, and tlicro in sidonce at Kensington Palace, To recon- 
comparative seclusiou tbs princess spent oile Frttulom Lehzen to the nevf situation, 
mostof her first eighteen years of life. lien- George IV in 1827, at the request of his 
sington was then effoctually out off from sister. Princess Sophia, made her a Hano- 
Londonbyrnarket gardens and country lanes, verian baroness. Davys did hm work dis- 
Besidcs her infant daughter the duchoss had creet^. He gathered round him a band 
another oompanion in her child by her first of efficient masters in special subjects of 
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itudyi mRiwly reserving for himself religious She ■was also from childhood a skilful horses 
lioowledgt? and history. Although his pei*- woman, and thoroughly enjoyed physical 
jonftl religious views ■were^ decidedly evan- exercise, taking part in aU manner of indoor 
jelical, he ■was liberal in his attitude to oil and outdoor games. 

religious opinions, and he encouraged in his The princess grew up an amiable, merry, 
pupil 0 singularly tolei’ant temper, which affectionate, simple-hearted child—verycon- 
® after life served her in good stead. Thomas siderate for others' comfort, scrupulously re- 
gteward, the writing-master of Westminster gardful of truth, and easily pleased by homely 
school, taught her penmanship and arlth- amusement. At the same time she "wos setf- 
metio. She rapidly acquired great ease and ■willed and often showed impatience of re¬ 
speed in writing, although at the sacrifice of straint. Her memory was from the first 
elegance. As a girl she was a voluble cor- singularly retentive. Glreat simplicity was 
[espondent with her numerous kinsfolk, and encouraged in her general mode of life, 
she maintained the practice till the end She dressed without ostentation. Lord 
of her life. Although during her girlhood Albemarle watched her watering, at Ken- 
tlie duchess conscientiously caused her sington, a little garden of her own, wear- 
daughter to converse almost entirely in Eng- ing ‘ a large straw hat and a suit of white 
^sh, Getiuun was the earliest language she cotton,'her only ornament being‘a coloured 
learned, and she always knew it as a mother- flohu round the neck.’ Charles Knight 
tongue. She studied it and German litera- watched her hrealffasting in the open air 
tore grammatically under M. Borez, At when she was nine years old, enjoying 
Hist she spoke English with a slight German ail the freedom of her years, and suddenly 
accent; but this was soon mended, and in darting from the breakfast table ' to gather 
matiire years her pronunciation of English a flower in an adjoining pasture.’ Leigh 
IPOS thoroughly natural, although refined. Hunt often met h» walking at her ease in 
As a young woman she lUcod to he regarded Kensington Cardens, and although he was 
as an authority on English accent (Ladt impressed by the gorgeous raiment of the 
LTTiin.TOK', Zettera). She was instructed footman who followed her, noticed the un- 
iu French by hi. Grandineau, and came to affected playfulness with which she treated a 
speak it well and with fluency. At a companion of her own age. The Duchess 
later period, when she was fascinated by of Kent was fond of presenting her at Ken- 
Itolian opera, she studied Italian assiduously, sington to her visitors, who included men of 
and rarely lost an opportunity of speaking it. distinction in all ranks of life. ’William 
Although she was naturally a good linguist, Wilherforce describes how he received an 
she showed no marked aptitude or likiug for invitation to visit the duchess at Kengiug- 
Uteraw subjects of study. She was not per- ton Palace in July 1820, and how the 
Blitted in youtih to read novels. First-rate duchess received him ‘with her fine ani- 
literatiire never appealed to her. Nor was mated child on the floor by her side with 
she endowed with genuine nrtistio taste, its playthings, of which I soon became one.’ 
But to the proctioal pursuit of the arts she On 19 May 1828 Sir Walter Scott ‘ dined 
applied her.self as a girl with persistency and with the duchess’ and was ‘presented to 
delight. Music occupied much time. John thelittlePrinoessVictoria—I hope they will 
Bernard Solo, organist of St. Margaret's, change her name (he added)— 

Westminster, and suhsequenlly organist of the heir apparent to the crown as 

the Ohapel Koyol, gave her her first lessons things now stand.... This little 

in singing in 1826. She developed a sweet lady is educating with much care, and 
soprano voice, and soon both sang and played watched so closely, that no busy maid has a 
the piano with good effect. Browing was moment to whisper, “ You are heir of Eng- 
first taught her by Eiohard Weslall the aca- land.” ’ But Sir ’Welter suggested ‘ I suspect, 
demician, who in 1829 painted one of the if we could dissect the little heart, we should 
earliest portraits of her, and oftorwarda hy find that some pigeon or other bird of the 
(Sir) Edwin Landseer, Sketching in pencil air had carried the matter.’ 

Her vonthfni watei’-colours woB a lifelong According to a story recorded many years 
aerotton to amnseinent, and after her mar- afteiwarde by Baroness Lehzen, the fact of 
mnslo and jiaga she attempted etching. In her rank was oarefiilly concealed from her 
Jhusie and ^e pictorial arts she until her twelfth year, when after much con- 
sought instruction till comparatively late in sultation it was solemnly revealed to her by 
life. To dancing, which she was first taught the baroness, who cunningly inserted in the 
by Mdlle. Bourdin, she was, like her mother, child’s book of English history a royal 
devoted; and like her, until middle age, genealogical tree in which her place was 
danced with exceptional grace and energy, prominently indicated. The princess, the 
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baronesB staled, received the information, 
of whioli bUo imew nothing hcfora, with an 
ecstatic assurance that she would he ‘ good’ 
Ihencpforlli. But there wore many oppor¬ 
tunities open to her previously of learning 
the truth about her position, and on the story 
in the procise form that it took in tho 
Baroness Lehzon’s reminiscence the queen 
herself threw doubt. Among the princess’s 
ohil^sh companions wore tlio daughters of 
Ileinrich von Bulow, the Prussian ambas¬ 
sador in London, whose wife was daughter 
of Humboldt. Wlien, on 28 May 1820, they 
and somo other children spent an afternoon 
at Kensington at play with tho princess, 
each of them on leaving was presented by 
her with her portrait—an act which does 
not harmonise wall with the ignorance of 
her rank with which Baroness Lehzen was 
anxious to credit her (OahneU non Bulow, 
a memoir, Bnglish transl. 1897, p. 103). 

Tlip most impressive of the princess’s re¬ 
creations were summer and autumn excur¬ 
sions into tile country or to tho seaside. 

Visits to her uncle Lomold’s 
Oonniry houso at Olaromont, near Bsher, 

cwiuslonB. , ’ . ' 

wore repeated many times a year. 
There, she said, the happiest days of her 
youth were spent (Gmev, p. 892). In the 
autumn of 1824 she was introduced at Clare¬ 
mont to Leopold’s mother, who was her own 

f odmother and grandmother, the Duchess 
lowager of Saxe-Oobnrg, who stayed at 
Olaremont for more than two months. 
The old duchess was onthitsiaetio in praise 
of her {nanddaughtor—‘the sweet blossom 
ofMay^she colled her—and she favoured 
the notion, which her eon Leopold seems 
first to have suggestod to her, that tho girl 
might do worse than morry into tho Saxo- 
Ooinirg family. Alliert, tlie yotingor of the 
two eons of her oldest son, the reigning 
Buko of Saxo-Oohurg—a hoy of her own 
api’—was seriously ronsidered as a suitor. 
'I'lienoefovlh the princess’s uncle Leopold 
was as solicitous about the well-being of his 
nephew Albert ns about that of liis niece 
Victoria. A little later in tho same yoor 
(1824) the child and her mother paid the 
first of many visits to liamsgate, staying.at 
Albion IIoiisQ. Broadstairs was also in 
eai'ly days a favoiirit 0 resort with the duchess 
and lior daughter, and on returning thence 
on one occasion they paid a first visit to a 
nobleman, tho Earl of Winchilsea, at East- 
well Park, Ashford, 

In 182Q the princess and her mother were 
invited for tho first time to visit the king, 
Qeorge TV, at Windsor. Tie was then re¬ 
siding at tho royal lodge in the park while 
the castle was undergoing restoration, and 


his guests were allotted quaTternrrr~" 

toUndL.*.,, Th. Hn? 

Visit to worn‘^hv 

worn by members of tlis 


franknMs made her thoroughly amcslble ^ 
him. On onu occasion she especially pleaBjj 
him hy bidding a bond play ’GodZerte 
King after hedmd invited her to choose th! 
tune. On 17 Aug. 1826 she went Shim 
on Virginia Water, and afterwards b 
her out in his phaeton, 

Next year there died without issue her 
uncle the Duke of York, of whom E 
knew little, altliough just before hie death 
whi e he was living in the KWs Hoad’ 
Chelsea, he had invited her to pay him 
a visit, and had provided a punch-and- 
indy show for her amusement. His death 
left only her uncle the Dnlte of Caarence 
between herself and the throne, and her 
ultimate succession was now reroimisBd 
On 28 May 1829 she attended, It St! 
James’s Palace, a oouri function for the first 
time. The queen of Portugal, Maria II (da 
Gloria), who was only a month older than 
the princess, although she had already occu¬ 
pied her throne three years, was on a 
visit to England, and a ball was given in 
her honour hy George IV. Queen m.u-b , 
afterwards (9 April 188(B married Prin¬ 
cess Victoria’s first cousin. Prince Ferdinand 
Augustus of Saxe-Ooburg, and Quesu Vic. 
form always look an extremely sympathe¬ 
tic interest in her career, her descendants, 
and her country. 

In .Tuno 1830 the last stage but one 
in the princess’s progi-ess towards tho crown 
was reached, Ilcr uncle George IV died on 
26 June, and was succeeded by his brother 
William, duke of Clarence. The girl thns 
became hoir-presiimptive. Public interest was 
miieb excited in her, ond in November 1830 
Jlolr-pio- si at us was brought to the 

eiimptiTo to notioo of pari iam ent. A bill was 
im””'™’ introduced by the lord olian- 
collor. Lord Lyndliurst, and was 
duly passed, which conferred the regency on 
the Duchess of Kent, in case the new jcing 
died before the princess came of age. This 
mark of confidence was a source of great 
satisfaction to the duchess. Next year Wil¬ 
liam IV invited parliament to make further 
’provision for Princess Alexandrine Victoria 
of Kent, in view of recent esjents.’ The 
government recommended that 10 , 0001 . 
ehould he added to tho Duchess of Kentfs 
allowance on behalf of the princess. Two 
infiiienlial members, Pir hlattbew_ White 
IHdloy and Sir Kohert Inglis, while sup¬ 
porting the proposal, urged that the princess 
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• slioulil as queen assume the style of Eliza- 
I ijeth n, and repeated the old complaint that 
the name Victoria did not accord with the 
feelings of the people. The princess had, 
hnwever, already taken a violent antipathy 
to Queen Elizabeth, and always deprecated 
any association with her. An amendment 
to reduce the new allowance by one half 
' was lost, and the government’s recommen¬ 
dation was adopted {Sansard, 3rd ser. v. 
.jH, BS-t ®69") Greater dignity was thus 
secured for the household of the Duchess of 
Kent and her daughter, although the duchess 
regarded the addition to her income as inude- 
nuate to the needs of her position. The 
Duchess of Northnmberiand (a granddaugh¬ 
ter of Olive) was formally appointed go¬ 
verness of tho princess, and her preceptor 
Davys was made dean of Chester. She was 
requested to attend court functions, On 
I 30 July 1880, dressed in deep mourning with 
1 a long court train and veil reaching to the 
^ ground (Biitow, p. 191), she followed Queen 
) Adelaide at a chapter of the order of the 
' Garter held at St. James’s Palace. A few 
i months later she was present at the proro¬ 
gation of parliament. On 24 Eeb. 1831 she 
attended her first drawing-room, in honour 
of Queen Adelaide's birthday. The king 
' complained that she looked at him stonily, 
ond was afterwards deeply o/Tendad by the 
irregularity of her attendances at court. She 
and her mother were expected to attend his 
coronation on 8 Sept. 1831, hut they did not 
come, and comment on their absence was 
made in parliament. 

With the apparent access of prosperity 
went griefs and annoyances which caused 
passing tears, and permanently impressed 
the princess’s mind with a sense of the 
'sadness ’ of her youth. In 1828 her con¬ 
stant companion, the Princess F€odoie of 
Leiningen, left England for good, on her 
! marriage, 18 Feb., to Prince von Hohenlohe- 
I Langenburg, and tho separation deeply 
pained Victoria. In 1830 alarm was felt, at 
Kensington nt tho prospect of Prin(» 
Leopold’s permanent removal to the conti¬ 
nent. Both mother and daughter trusted 
his guidance implicitly. The princess was 
almost as deeply attached to him os to her 
mother. Although he declined the offer of 
the throne of Groece in 1880, his acceptance 
next year of tho throne of Bel«um_ grieved 
her aoutelyv As king of the Belgians, ha 
watched her interests with no less devo¬ 
tion ^an before, and he was assiduous in 
correspondence; but his absence from the 
country and his subsequent marriage with 
Louis Philippe’s daughter withdrew^ him 
from that constant control of her affoirs to 


which she and her mother had grown accus¬ 
tomed. Two deaths which followed in the 
Saxe-Coburg family increnstd the sen'-e ot 
depression. The eailior los. did not justitj 
deep regrets. The Dllches^ nl Kent's sister- 
m-lnw, the mother of Prince Albert, who 
soon after his birth had been divorced, died 
in August 1831. Rut the death on 16 Nov. 
of tho Duchess Dowager of Sa\o-Cobiivg, 
the Duchess of Kent's mother and the 
piincess’s godmother and gi’.indmother, who 
took the warmest interest in the child’s 
lufcnre, was a lasting sorrow. 

Tlio main cause of the Duchess of Kent’s 
anxieties at the time was, however, the 
hostile altitude that William IV assumed 
Winiiimiv’a towards her. She had no reason 
trcntmcnli of to complain of the unconven- 
mothSr^'^' tioiinl good humour which he 
extended to her daughter, nor 
would it he easy to exaggerate tho maternal 
solicitude which the homely Duchess of 
Clarence, now become Queen Adelaide, 
showed the princess. But the king re¬ 
sented the payment to the duchess of any 
of the public consideration which the prin¬ 
cess's station warranted. The k'mg seems to 
have been moved by a senile jealousy of the 
duchess’s influence with the heiress pre¬ 
sumptive to the crown, and he repeatedly 
threotened to remove the girl from her 
mother’s care. 'When the two ladies re¬ 
ceived, in August 1831, a royal solute from 
the ships at Portsmouth on proceeding for 
their autumn holiday to a hired residence, 
Norris Castle, Isle of Wight, William IV 
reemested the duchess to forego such honours, 
and, when she refused, prohibited them from 
being offered. Incessant wrangling between 
him and the duchess continued thronghout 
the reign. 

FromamatemolpointofTiewthe duchess’s 
conduct was unexceptionable. She was in¬ 
defatigable in making her daughter ac¬ 
quainted with places of interest in England. 
On 28 Oct, 1880 the princess opened at Bath 
the Eoyal Victoria Park, ond afterwards in¬ 
augurated the Victoria Drive at Malvern. 
JVom 1832 onwards the duchess frequently 
accompanied her on extended tours, during 
which they were the guests of the nobility, 
or visited public works and manufacturing 
centres, so that the princess might acquire 
practical knowledge of the industrial and 
social conditions ot the people. WDliom IV 
made impotent protests against these ‘r^al 
progresses,’ as he derisively called them. The 
royal heiress was everywhere well received, 
took part for the first time in public func¬ 
tions, ond left in all directions a favoura'ble 
impression. Municipal corporations invoria- 
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bly offered her addresses ofTelcoine; and the 
Duchess ofKent, in varying phraseology, re¬ 
plied that it ■wn<( ‘ the object of her life to 
render her daughter deserving of the affeo- 
tiionate solicitude she so universally inspires, 
and to make her worthy of the attachment 
and respect of a free and loyal people.| 

The first tour, which took place in the 
autumn of 1832, introduced the princess to 
the prineipality of "Wales. Leaving Ken¬ 
sington in August, the party drove rapidly 
through Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and 
Shrewsbury to Powis Oastlo, an early home 
of her governess, the Duchess of Northum¬ 
berland ; thence the princess went over the 
Menai Bridge to a house at Beaumaris, 
which she rented for a month. 

presented prizes at the Eis¬ 
teddfod there; but an outbreak 
of cholera shortened her stay, and she 
removed to Plas Newydd, which was lent 
them by the Marquis of Anglesea. She laid 
the first stone of a boys’ sohool in the neigh¬ 
bourhood on 13 Oct., and made so good 
an impression that 'the Princess Vic¬ 
toria’was the topic set for a poetic com¬ 
petition in 18.34 at the Oardiir Bardic Fes¬ 
tival. The candidates were two hundred, and 
the prize was won by Mrs. Cornwell Baron 
Wilson. Passing on to Eaton TTall, the seat 
of Lord flrosvPiior, she visit ed Chester on 
17 Oot., and opened a new bridge over the 
Dee, which was called Victoria Bridge. 
From 17 to 24 Oot. she stayed with the 
Duke of Dcvonsliiro at Oluitsworth, and 
made many exenrsions in the neighbour¬ 
hood, including a visit to Btrntt’s cotton 
mills atBelpor. Suhsequenlly they stayed 
am long Borios of noblemen’s liouses—Slnig- 
horougii, the house of Lord Liclifleld; Piteh- 
ford, tlie seat of tlio tliird earl of Liverpool, 
half-brother of tlie tory statesman, and 
himself a politician of ability and insight, 
for whom the queen oliorishod afl'eclion; 
Ilewull Grange, tlio seat of Lord Plymouth; 
and Wytham Abbey, the si'nt of tlie Earl 
of Abingdon. From Wytham she and her 
mother twice went over to Oxford (8-9 
, Nov.), wliere they received ad- 

M ox oil . Jjgggjjg 

versity: Dean Gaisford conducted them 
over Christ Church; they spent some 
time at the Bodleian Library and at 
the buildings of the university proas. 
Robert Lowo (afterwards Viscount Khor- 
brooko), then an imdergrnduatc, described 
the incidents of the visit in a brilliant 
macaronic poem (printed in PATOiiHrT 
Makttn’r Jj^e of Lord Sherhroohe, i. 8^ 
90). Leaving Oxford the royal party 
{oumeyed by way of High Wycombe and 


Uxbridge to Kensington. Throuffbon7;r 
lour the princess dined with her mother 
her hosts at seven o’clock each evenius 

Every year now saw some increMe ef 
social ocenpation. Visitors of all kinds wel 
numerous at Kensington. In 
1832 Captain Back eslie to eSaSt? 
leoted polar expedition. In January 183?t>^ 
portrnit painters David Wilkie and Geom 
Hayter arrived to paint the princess’s no> 

trait. On 24 ApnltheDuchess ofKent m^th 

a view to mollifying the king, elaborately 
entertained him at a large dinner party* 
the princess was present only before and 
after dinner. In June two of her fli-st cousins 
Princes Alexander and Ernest of Wiirtem.' 
berg, and her half-brother, the prinea of 
Leiningen, were her mother’s guests. On 
24 May 1833 the princess’s fourteenth birth- 
day was celebrated by a juvenile ball given 
by the king at St. James’s Palace. 

A summer and autumn tour was arranged 
for I ho south const in July 1833. The wal 

Tim lour of ^ time to 

1838 . Norris Castle, Isle of Wight, 
and made personal acquaint* 
anee with those parts of the island with 
which _ an important part of the ptincesa’s 
after-life was identified. She visited the 
director of hermother’s household. Sir John 
Conroy, at his residence, Osborne Lodge, on 
the silo pf which at a later date Queen Vic¬ 
toria built Osborne Cottage, and near wldch 
she erected Osborne House. She colored 
Whippinghara Oliurch and East Cowes; 
but the main object of her present sojourn in 
the island wns'lo inject national objects 
of interest on the iTiimpsliiro const. At 
Portsmonlb sho visitud the Victory, Nelson’s 
ilagship. Oi’o.ssing to Weymouth on 29 July 
sho spent somo timo at Melhnry, Lord 
llchostor’s seat. On 2 Aug. she and bet 
mol hor arrived at Plymouth to inspect the 
docliyards. Next day the princess presented 
on Plymouth IToo new colours to the 89th 
regimont (royal Irish fusiliers), which was 
then stationed at Devonporfc. Lord Hill, 
the commandei^in-chiof, who happened to 
he at the barracks, took part in the ceremony. 
Tlio Duchess of Kent on behalf of her 
daughter addressed the troops, declaring 
that her daughter’s study of English his¬ 
tory hod inspired hor with martial ardour. 
With the fortunes of the regiment thepiin- 
cesa always identified herself thenceiorth. 
It was at a later dale named the Pkincess 
Victoria’s Hoyal Irish Fusiliers, ond_ twice 
again, in 18(16 and 1889, she presented it with 
new colours (of. Rowland Bbinoewn’s 
Ilist. Jiecords cf the Eighty-ninth (Princtsi 
Viotoria’B) Regiment, 1888, pp. 83-4). The 
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piinceas afterwards made a cruise in the 
yacht Emerald to Eddystone lighthouse, to 
Iforquay, whence she -visited Exeter, and to 

^'Whifo she was responding to the calls of 
public duty she was enjoying enlarged 
H ddight opportunities of recreation. She 
frequently visited the theatre, 
ttaStama. Jq yyliich she always delighted. 
Put it was the Italian opera that roused 
her highest enthusiasm. She never forgot 
the deep impressions that Pasta, Mali- 
btan, and Grisi, Tamhurini and Euhini 
made on her girlhood. Grisi was her ideal 
vocalist, by whom she judged all others. 
All forme of music, competently rendered, 
fascinated har. Her reverence for the vio¬ 
linist Paganini, after she had once heard 
him, never waned. In June 18S4 she 
was a deeply interested auditor at the 
rovnl musical festival that was given at 
"VVeslininster Abbey. During her autumn 
holiday in the same year, when she first 
stayed at Tunbridge Wells, and afterwards 
at St. Leonards-on-Sea, she spent much of 
her time in playing and einging, and her 
instrument woe then the harp (m. Memoirs 
of Qeorgiana Lady Chatterton, by E. H. 
Pering, 1001, p_. 20). In 1836 Lablaoho be¬ 
came her singing master, and he gave her 
lesaone for uearR twenty yeare, long after 
her accession to the throne. 

During 1836, when she completed her 
‘.ixteeuth year, new experiences crowded 
on her. In June she went for the first time 
to Ascot, and joined in the rcwal procession. 
The American observer, N. P. Willie, 
watched her listening with unaifecled delight 
to an itinerant haUad singer, and thought 
her ‘quite unnecessarily pretty and inte¬ 
resting,’ hut he regretfully anticipated that 
it would he the fate of ‘the heir to such a 
crown of England ’ to be sold in moi-riage 
for political purposes without regard to her 
personal character or wishes (Wliiis, Pej»- 
(MUiws by the Way, 1836, iii. 116). On 
30 duly 1836 the princess was confirmed 
Hereon- Chapel Royal, St. James’s. 

CrmiitiDii, The anmbishop ox Oanterbury|B 
1886 . address on her future responsi¬ 

bilities ofiected her. She'was drowned in 
tears and frightened to death.’ Nest Sun¬ 
day, at the chapel of Kensington Palace, 
the princess received the holy sacrament for 
the first time. The grim archbishop (Howley) 
again offiblihted, together with her preceptor, 
Davys, the dean of Ohester. After a second 
visit to Tunbridge Wells, where she stayed 
at Avoyne House, she made a triumphal 
northern progress. At Yorlx she remained a 
week with Arohhishop Hnreourt atBishops- 


thorp, and visited Lord Fitzwilliam at Went¬ 
worth House, whence she went over to the 
, , races at Doncaster. She was the 

1 B«. ” ° guest of the Duke of Rutland at 
Belvoir House, was enthusiasti¬ 
cally received by the people of Stamford, 
and was next entertained by the Marquis of 
Exeter at Burghley. A great hall at Burgh- 
ley was f)pened by a dance in which the 
marquis was the princess’s partner. "When 
she reached l^nn on her way to llolkham, 
the Earl of Leicester’s seat, navvies yoked 
themselves to her carriage and drew it 
round the town. Her last sojourn on this 
tour was at Euston Hall, the residence of 
the Duke of Grafton. After returning to 
Kensington, she spent the month of Septem¬ 
ber at Ramsgate, making excursions to 
Walmer Oastle and to Dover. 

In 1836, when the princess was seventeen, 
her uncle Leopold deemed that the time 
had arrived to apply a practical test to his 
scheme of uniting in marriage with her 
first cousin, Prince Albert of Saxe-Cohurg, 
Accordingly, he arranged with his sister, the 
Duchess of Kent, that Albert and his elder 
brother Ernest, the heir-apparent to the 
duchy, should in the spring pay a visit of 
some weeks’ duration to aunt and daughter 
nt Kensington Palace. In May 
taBwSf' IVincess victoria met Prince 
Prince Albert for the -fi-rst time. Wil- 
AXbert,i836. jy Queen Adelaide 
received him and his brother courteously, 
and they were frequently entertained at 
court. They saw the chief sights of London, 
and lunched with the lord mayor at the 
Mansion House. But the king looked with 
no favour on Prince Albert as a suitor for 
his niece’s hand. At any rate, he was 
resolved to provide her with a wider 
field of choice, and he therefore invited 
the prince of Orange and his two sons and 
Duke William of Brunswick to be his guests 
at the same period -that the Saxe-Coburg 
princes were in England, and he gave the 
princess every opportunity of meetmg all 
the young men together. His o-wn choice 
finsRy feU on Alexander, the younger son 
of the prince of Orange. On 30 May the 
Duchess of Kent gave a hrilliaut ball at 
Kensington Palace, and found herself under 
the necessity of inviting Duke William of 
Brunswick and the prince of Orange with 
his two sons as well os her own pTot6g€8. 
Among the general guests was the Duke of 
Wellington. Some days later the Soxe- 
Gohurg princes left England. Albeit had 
constantly sketched and played the piano 
with his cousin; but her ordinary language, 
like that of those about her, was English, 
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whicli placod liim at a disadvantage, for lie 
had but recently begun to learn it. The 
result of their visit -was hardly decisive. 
Prince Albert wrote of his cousin as ‘ very 
amiable,’ and astonishingly self-possessed, 
but parted with her heart-whole. The prin¬ 
cess, however, had learned the suggested plan 
iroin her uncle Leopold, whose wishes wore 
law for her, and on 7 June, after Albert 
had loft England, she wrote ingenuously to 
Leopold that she counuonded the youth to 
her uncle's special protection, adding, ‘I 
hope and trust that all will go on pro¬ 
sperously and well on this subject, now of 
so much importance to me.’ Tier views 
were uuculoured by sentiment. It was 
natural and congenial to obey her uncle. 

In the early autumn of 1B36 she paid a 
second visit to the retired tory statesman. 
Lord Liverpool, who was then living at 
Busted Parle, near Uchfield, and afterwords 
spent a quiet month at Itamsgute. Thu old 
lung was at the moment ennsing the Duchess 
of Kent renewed disquietude. The pi-bicess 
had consequently absented herself iVoui 
court, and tho lung compluined that ho sfiW 
too little of her. On 20 Aug. 18.36, tho 
king's birthday, mother and daugliter dined 
with him at a state banquet, when he 
iiublicly expressed the hope that he might 
live till his niece came of age, so that the 
kingdom might be spared the regonoy which 
parliament had desWed for the Duchess of 
Kent. lie dosoribod his sister-in-law as a 
‘person’ 'surrounded by evil counsellors,’ 
and unfitted 'to tho exercise of tlic duties 
of her station.’ lie asserted that, contrary 
to his command, she was occupying an ex¬ 
cessive number of rooms—so vent eon—at 
Kensington Palace. Ho would not' endure 
conduct so disreexicctM to him.’ The i>rin- 
ccss burst into tears. Thu breach between 
the king and her mother was comjiluto. 

William IV’s hope of living long oiiongh 
to prevout u regency was fulQllnd. All liungh 
OomiuR nt health was feeble, no serious 
use, 3d May crisis wns feared whan, on 24 May 
isa?. 1837, the iiriucess celebrated her 
oighloonth birthday, and thus came of age. 
At Kensington tho occasion was worthily 
celebrated, and tbe hamlet kept holiday. 
The princess was awakened by an aubcule, 
and received many co.slly gifts. Addresses 
ftom public bodies wore presented to her 
mother. To one ftom tho corporation of 
London the duchess mado, on behalf of her 
daughter, an elaborate reply. Slio pointed 
o\it that tho princess was in intercourse 
with all classes of society, and, after an in¬ 
discreet rel'erence to the slights put on her¬ 
self by the royal family, spoke volubly of 


tho diflusion of religious Imowlecl^T^ 
preservation of the constitutional 
tives of the crawn, and the protectlo^rf 
popular hberhes as the proper aim „ 
sovereign. The king was foih “with^ 
draw himself from the public rejoicina Z 
sent _ his meoe a grand piano, and m tha 
eyoiimg gave a state ball in her honour at 
St. James’s Palace. Neither he nor the 
queen attended it, owing, it was stated, to 
Illness. The princess opened the eutertahi 
ment in a quadrille with Loi-d KtzAlaiL 
grandson of the Duke of Norfolk, and afS 
wards danced with Nicholas Esterhazv son 
of the Austrian ambassador. In the 
month she paid two visits to the Roval 
Academy, which then for the first time hdd 
its oxliibition in what is now the National 
Gallery, Trafalgar Square. She was the 
centre of attraction. On the first visit she 
shook hands and talked with Eogers the 
poet, and, hearing that the actor, 
Kemble, wns in the room, desired that he 
should he introduced to her. A few days 
later tho king, in a letter addressed pei- 
Bonally to her, oflered to place 10,0001. a 
year at her own disposal, iiidopendantly of 
her mother. .She accepted the offer to her 
mother’s chagrin. 

TI 


No sooner had the celebrations of the 
princess’s majority ended than death put 
her in possession of the fullest righti. 
that it could confer. Early in June it was 
aunouucod that tho king’s health was break¬ 
ing. On Tuesday, 20 June 1837, at twelve 
minutes past two in the morning, he died at 
Windsor Oastle. The last barrier between 
Princess Victoria and the crown was thus 
removed. 

The archbishop of Canterbury, who had 
performed tho last religious rites, at once 
took leave of Queen Adelaide, and with 
Lord Ooiiyiigham, tho lord chamberlain, 
drove througli tho early morning to Ken¬ 
sington to break the news to the new sove- 
AooDsiion, roig". They amved there before 
30 Jimo 6 i.n. and found dilBculty in ob- 
1831. taiuiiig admission. The porter 
refused to rouse the princess. At length 
the Baroness Lohzon was sent for, and she 
reluctantly agreed to warn the princess of 
then’ presence. The girl came into the 
room with a shawl thrown over her dressing- 
gown, her feet in slippers, andrher hair 
falling down her back. Lord Oonyngham 
dropped on his knee, saluted her as queen, 
and kissed the hand she held towards him. 
The archbishop did tlio like, addressing to 
her ‘ a sort of pastoral charge.’ At the same 
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tioie shs was mformed of the king’s peaceful Lord Melbourne and JLoid Lansidowne, at 
end- The princess clasped her hands and the open window of the privy council 
snsiously asked for news of her annt chamber, looking on the quadrangle nearest 
(BtifSEir, i. S73). t ... House. The crowd 

The prime minister, Lord Melbourne, mauoa ' cheered vociferously, and promi- 
arrived before nine o’clock, and was at once nent in the throng was JDaniel 

received in audience. The queen’s uncle, the O’Connell, who waved his hat with con- 
j)uke of Sussex, and the Duke of Wellington, spicuous energy. ' At the sound of the first 
themostpopularmaninthestate,also visited shouts the colour faded from the queen’s 
lier. But, in accordance with the eonatitu- cheeks,’ wrote Lord Albemarle, her first 
don, it was from the prime minister. Lord master of the horte, who was also an on- 
llelbourne, alone that she could receive looker, ' and her eyes filled with tears, 
counsel as to her official duties and conduct. The emotion thus called forth imparted an 
The privy council was hastily summoned additional charm to the winning courtesy 
to meet at Kensington at 11 i.M, on the day with which the girl-sovereign accepted the 
of the king’s death. On entering the room proflered homage' (Ai,Biiaiiti,E,liyfy Fears 
the queen was met by her uncles, the Dukes of my Life, p. 378). 

of Cumberland and Sussex, and having After the proclamation the queen saw 
taken her sent at once read the speech which Lord HiU, the commauder-in-uhief, the lord- 
Lord Melbourne had written for her eome chancellor, and other great officers of state, 
days before in consultation with Lord At noon her second council was held at St. 
Lonsdowne, the veteran president of the James’s Palace, and all the cabinet ministers 
council. She was dressed very plainly in were present. Later in the day the proola- 
black and wore no ornaments. She was mation was repeated at Trafalg.ir Square, 
already in mourning for the death of Queen Temple Bar, Wood Street, and the Iloyal 
Adelaide’s mother. She spoke of herself as Exchange. 

‘educated iu England under the tender and Although the queen signed the privy 
enlightened care of a most aliectionatc council register at her first councU in the 
mother j flhe had learned from her infancy name of Victoria only, in all the official 
to respect and love the oonstitu- documents which were prepared 

tion of her native country.’ She ““ on the first day of her reign her 

would aim at securing the enjoy- name figured with the prefix of 

ment of religious liberty aud would protect Alexandrma. In the proclamation she was 
the rights of all her subjects. She then took called ‘Her Iloyal Majesty Alexandrina 
the oath, guaranteeing the security of the Yictoria, Queen of the United Kingdom.’ 
church of Scotland; the ministers gave up But, despite the sentiment that had been 
their seals to her and she returneu them; excited against the name Victoria, it was 
they then kissed hands on reappointment, contrary to her wish to he known by any 
and the privy couuoillors took the oaths, other. Papers omitting the prefix 'Alex- 
Altliough she was unusually short in stature andrina ’ were hastily substituted for those in 
(below five feet), and with no pretensions which that prefix had been introduced, and 
to Wuty, her manner and movement were from the second day of the new reign the 
singularly unombarrossod, modest, graceful, soveroignwosknownsolelyasQueenVictoria, 
and dignified, while her distinct and per- ThenceiorUi that name was accepted without 
feetly modulated elocutiou thrilled her cavil as of the worthiest English significance, 
auditors. ‘ She not merely filled her chair,’ It has since spread far among her subjects, 
said the Duke of Wellington, ‘ she filled It was conferred on one of the moat pro- 
the room.’ Throughout the ceremony she speronscoloniesoftheBritishempireinloSl, 
conducted herself as though she liad' long and since on many smaller settlements or 
been familiar with her part in it (of. PooiB, cities, while few nmnioipalilies in the United 
Lfe of Straifurd Oaimina, 1888, li. 46; Ki^om or the empire have failed to employ 
Croker Papers, ii, 359; Ashlut, lafe of it in the nomenclature of streets, parks, 
Mmerstm, i. 340). railway-stotions, or places of public assembly. 

The admirable impression she created on Abroad, and even in some welLinformed 
this her first public appearance as queen quarters at home, surprise was manifested at 
was fuUy (Sbnfirmsd in the weeks that fol- the tranquillity with which the 

lowed. Next day she drove to St. James’s ^“taeat nation sawthe change of monarch 
Poiaoe to attend the formal proclamation of regaiaing effected. But the general enthu- 
her aooeasion to the throne. While the siosm that Queen Victoria’s aoces- 

hsralds recited their announcement she sion evoked was portly due to the contrast 
stood in full view of the puhlio between she presented with those who had lately oc- 
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ciipied the throne. Since the century began 
there had been three kings of England— 
men all advanced in years—of whom the 
first was an imbecile, the second a profli¬ 
gate, and the third little bettor than a 
ouflbou. The principle of monarchy was an 
art iclo of faith with wo British people which 
the personal unillness of the monarch seemed 
unable to touch. But the substitution for 
kings whose characters could not inspire re¬ 
spect of an innocent girl, with what pro¬ 
mised to be a long and virtuous life before 
Iior, evoked at the outsat in the large mass 
of the people a now sentimont—a sentiment 
of chivalric devotion to the monarchy which 
‘ jrave it now stability and rendered revolution 
impossible. Although the play of party poli¬ 
tics failed to render the sentiment universal, 
and some actions of the queen in tlie early and 
late years of the reira severely tried it, it was 
a plant that, once tiDcing root, did not readily 
decay. Politicians—of the high rank of Lord 
Palmerston, the foreign secretary in the 
whig ministry, and Sir Robert Peel, leader of 
the tories in tho House of Oomnuins—de¬ 
plored the young queen's inexperience and 
Ignorance of tho world; but such defects were 
more specious than real in a constitutional 
monarch, and, as far as thoy were disad¬ 
vantageous, woro capable of remedy by time. 
Sydney Smith echoed the national fouling 
when, preaching in St. Paul's Oathedral on 
the first Sunday of her reign, he described 
the new sovereign as ‘ a patriot queen,’ who 
might be expected to live to a ripe old age 
and to contribute to the happiness and pro¬ 
sperity of her people. ‘ We have had glorious 
female reigns, said Lord John Russell, the 
home seorolary under Melbourne, a few weeks 
later. ‘ Those of Elisabeth and Auno led ns 
to great victories. Lot us now liopo that 
we uro going to have a fomale roigii illus¬ 
trious iu its doeds of peace—an I'llizabuth 
without hor tyranny, an Anne without her 
weolmess’ (WaIjPOLI], Zffe (f Lord John 
liusse.U, i. 281). 

Owing to her sex, some olinnges in the 
position and duties of a Brit ish soveroign 
woro inevitable. The Salic law rendered 
her incompetent to succeed to _ the throne of 
Hanover, whicli British sovuroigns had filled 
since George the elector of Ilunovor hucaine 
Goorgo I of England in 171d. Hanover 
had been elevated from an oloctorate to a 
Tiio qnoon kingdom by tbo GoiigrcsB of 
niiaTiaii- Vienna in 1814, and the king- 
"™‘'' dom now passed to the queen’s 
uncle, the next heir after her to the Eng¬ 
lish throne, Ernest, dulie of Cumberland. 
The dissolution of the union between Eng¬ 
land and Hanover was acquiesced in readily 


by both countries. They had 
apart in political sentiments and aonmtl „ 

1 he new king of Hanover was altogethaZ 
of sympathy with his royal niece. & pS 
an illiberal and reaotionarv ruler ■ i 
in whom domestic feeling was always 
took a lively interest in the fortunes of Ida 
family, aiidshowed especial kindnessto tC 
m the trials that awaited them At li3 
the main alteration in her duty as sovetei^n 
rolat ed to t he enmmal law. Death was £ 
punishment accorded to every manner nf 
felony until William IV’s parliamZ hu 

manelyruducedtlienumber of capital offences 

to four or five, and it had been the custom 
of the sovereign personally to revise the nu¬ 
merous capital sentences pronounced in Lon 
don at the Old Bailey. At the close of each 
session those were rmorted to the sovereign 
by tho recorder for Iinal judgment. A girl 
was obviously unfitted to perform this re- 
Thoqueoii pugnant task. Accordingly the 
aiirt uio quoon was promptly relieved of it 

oihuiiinilaw. gyactofpaAiamDnl(7WilliamIV 

and 1 Viot. cap. 77). Outside London the 
order of tho court to tho sheriff had long beea 
Bullicienl to insure the execution of the death 
penalty. To that iiraotioo London now con¬ 
formed, whUo thohome secretary dealt hence¬ 
forth by his solo authority with petitioiib 
aflooting oilbndors capitally convicted, and 
was aloiio responsiblo for the grant of par¬ 
dons, repriovoB, or respites. 'Wheuever capi¬ 
tal seiitoiices were modified by the home 
sooretory, he made a report to that efl'ect to 
the queen, and occasionally it evoked com¬ 
ment. from Iter j but bis decision was always 
acted on as soon as it was formed. Thus, 
although the statute of 1837 formally re¬ 
served ‘the royal prerogative of mercy,’ the 
accession of a woman to the throne had the 
paradoxical ell’ect of praotioally iiuuiilliug all 
that survived of it. 

But, while tho queoii was not oolled on lo 
do evory thing that her prudecessors had done, 
she studied with ardour the routiue duties 
of her station and was immorsed foom the 
moment of hor acoession in pressing busi- 
noBB. The prime minister, Melbourne, ap¬ 
proached his task of giving her political in- 
Lora Mol- struotiou with exceptional tout 
iiouruo's and consideration, and she proved 

tatrno- Qn .(vhole an apt pupil. Mel¬ 
bourne was the leader of the whig 
party, whoso constitutional principles deuied 
the sovereign any independence; Ifut it was 
with the wuigsthat hor father had associated 
himself, and association with them was per¬ 
sonally congenial to hor. None the less, she 
was of an imperious, self-reliant, and some¬ 
what wilful disposition j she was naturally 
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ntoiid of ele-vation and of the dignified 
responsibilities -wliicU nominally adhered to 
thecrorra. While, therefore, accepting with¬ 
out demur Melbourne’s theories of the depen¬ 
dent place of a sovereign in a constitutional 
monarchy, she soon set her own interpretation 
on their practical working. She was wise 
enou'fh at the outset to recognise her inex¬ 
perience, and she knew instinctively the need 
of trusting those who wore older and better 
versed in affairs than herself. But she never 
admitted her subjection to her ministers. 
From almost the first to the lost day of her 
leign she did not hesitate closely to interro¬ 
gate them, to ask for time for consideration 
before accepting their decisions, and to ex¬ 
press her own wishes and views frankly and 
mgenuouely in aJlaflairsof government that 
oame before her. After givmg voice to her 
opinion, she left the final choice of action 
or policy to her official advisers’ discretion; 
but if she disapproved of their choice, or it 
failed of its effect, she exercised unsparingly 
the right of private rebuke. 

The first duty of her mini.stprs and herself 
was to create ft roya.! household. The prin¬ 
ciples to he followed differed from those 
wmoh had recently prevailed. It was 
Ttio forma- necessary for a female sovereign 
tiua o( her to have women and not men as 
bomehoia. parsonal attendants. She 

deprecated an ostablishinent on the enor¬ 
mous scale that wae adopted by the last 
female sovereign in England—Queen Anno. 
A mistress of the robes, eight ladies-in-wait- 
ing, and six women of the bedchamber she 
regarded as adequate. Her unole_ Leopold 
wisely urged her to ignore political cou- 
sideratione in choosing her attendants. But 
she was without personal friends of the rank 
needed for the household olficcs, and she ao- 
cepled Lord Melbourne’s injudicious advice 
to ohoosa their first holders exclusively from 
the wives and daughters of the whig mini¬ 
sters. She asked the ITarchioness of Lans- 
downe to become mistress of the robes, and 
allhough her health did not permit her to 
accept that post, slie agreed to act oe first 
lady-in-waiting. 'fhe higher household 
dignity was fiUod (i July 1837) by the 
Duchess of Sutherland, who was soon one 
of the queen’s intimate associates. Others 
of her first ladies-in-waiting were the Coun¬ 
tess of Mulgrave, afterwards Marehioness 
ofNormauby, ondLadyTavistock. The Coun¬ 
tess of H^iebery declined to join them. In 
accord with hettsr established precedent, the 
gentlemen of her houeeholdwere also chosen 
irom orthodox supporters of the whig mini¬ 
stry. The queen only asserted herself by 
requesting that ifiii John Conroy, the master 


of her mother’e and her own household, whom 
she never liked, should retire firom her ser¬ 
vice ; she gave him a pension of 3,000/. a 
year, hut refused his request for an. order 
and an Irish peerage. Braver perplexities 
attached to the question of the appointment 
of a private secretary to the new soveieigri. 
Although former occupants of the throne 
had found such an officer absolutely essen¬ 
tial to the due performance of their duties, 
the ministers feared the influence that one 
The private occup 5 ung ao confidential a re- 
aeoietiry- latiou with a young untried 
“Mp. gjj.] jnigbt gain over her. With 
admirable self-denial Melbourne solved the 
difiiculty by taking on himself the work of 
her private secretary for all public business. 

both her prime minister and private 
secretary it was thus necessary for him to 
be always with the court. For the first two 
years of her reign he was her constant com¬ 
panion, spending most of the morning at 
woi’k with hsr, riding with her of an after¬ 
noon, and dining with her of an evening. 
The paternal core which he bestowed on her 
wuB acknowledged with gratitude by politi¬ 
cal friends and foes. 

Melbonme’a acceptance of the oflice ot 
private secretary best guaranteed the queen’s 
course against pitfalls wluch might have in¬ 
volved disaster. Members of the family 
circle in which she had grown up claimed 
j the right and duty of taking part in hei 
I guidance wken ske began the labour of her 
life, and, owing to their foreign 
Irirdgn it was in her own interest 

visas. should be per¬ 

manently eounterbalanood by native coun¬ 
sel. Eing Leopold, the qiieen\ foster-father, 
who had hitherto controlled her career, and 
remained a trusted adviser till his_ death, had, 
as soon as she reached her majority, sent his 
confidential friend and former secretary, 
Baron Stootoar, to direct her politioal edu¬ 
cation. The baron remained in continu¬ 
ous attendance on her, without official re¬ 
cognition, for the first fifteen months of her 
reign, and when the questiori of a choice of 
private seeretary was first raised, the queen 
expreesed an inlelidtous anxiety to appoint 
him. A native of Oohm'g, who originally 
come to England with Leopold in 1816 as his 
msdical attendont, Stookmar was pow fifty 
years old. Sincerely devoted to his master 
and to the Saxe-Ooburg family, he sought 
no personal advantage fi'om his assomation 
with them. Even Lord Palmerston, who 
bore him no afiection, admitted that he was 
the most disinterested man he ever met. 
Intelligently read in English history, he 
Btudiod with zeal the theory of the British 
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constitution. There was genuine virtue in 
the substance of his leituvaterl advice tliat 
the ^uecn should endeavour to maintain 
a portion above party and above intrigue. 
But, although sagacious, Stockmar was a 
pedantic and a sententious critic of English 
politics, and cherished some perilous here¬ 
sies. The internal working of the British 
government was never quite understood by 
him. His opinion that the sovereign was 
no ‘ nodding mandarin ’ was arguable, but 
his contention that a monarch, if of com¬ 
petent ability, might act as his own minister 
was wholly fallacious. Tho constant inter- 
courso which he sought with Melbourne 
and other ministers was consequently felt 
by them to be embarrassing, and to he dis- 
aavontageous to the queen. An impression 
got abroad that he exerted on her a mys¬ 
terious anti-national iuHuence behind the 
throne. Aberoromby, speaker of the House 
of Oommous, threatened in very early days 
to bring tho subjoot to the notice of parlia¬ 
ment. But when it was rnmourod tliat 
Stockmar was acting as tho queen’s private 
secretary, Melhonrno circulated a puremp- 
tory denial, and public attention was for the 
time diverted. The queen’s openly displayed 
fidelity to her old governess, the Baroness 
Lohzen, did not tend to dissipate the sus¬ 
picion that she was in the hands of foreign 
advisers. But the baroness’s relations with 
her mistress were above reproach and did 
credit to both. She had acted as her old 
pupil’s secretary in private matters before 
she came to tho throne, and she continuod 
to perform tho same fanctioiis after tho 
queen’s accession. But public a/Tairs wore 
never brought by the queen to licr cogui- 
sanoe, and tho baroness loyally accmitod 
the situation. With tho Buchoss of Aent, 
who continued to rcsidu with her daughter, 
although she was now given a separate suite 
of apartments, the queen’s relation was no 
loss discreet—far more discreet than the 
duchess approved. She was excluded il'om 
all share in pnblio husinoss—on exclusion in 
which she did not readily acquiesce. For a 
lon^ time she treated her daughter's emunci' 
pation from her direction as a personal griev¬ 
ance (G-iiJiivirji,p). There was never any 
^und for the insinuation which Lord 
Brougham convoyed when he spoke in tho 
House of Lords of the Duchess of Kent os 
‘the queen-mother.’ Melhouruo protested 
with just indignation against applying such 
a misnomer to ' tho mother of the queen,’ 
who was wholly outside the political sphere. 

Public ceremonials meanwhile claimed 
much of-the queen’s attention. On 37 June 
she held her first levee at Kensington to 


receive the credentials of the^ilZrT' 
and envoys. She was dressed in^aTtt’ 
as sovereign of tho order of 
□nlalB. Oorto, wore all its brilhant in 
_ sigma—^ribbon, star, and a ban j 

bearing the motto in place of the gS 
buckled on tke left arm (Bunsdit ii S7st’ 
There followed a long seri-es of^^’ 

from pubho bodies, bearing ad&sses of 
condolence and congratulation, to aU nf 
which she replied with eharacteristio com, 
posure. On 17 July she went in state to 
dissolve parliament in accordance with the 
law which required a general election to 
take place immodiately on tke demise of the 
crown. For the first time she appeared in 
apparel of state—a mantle of crimson velvet 
lined with ermine, an ermine cape, a dress 
of white satin embroidered with gold, a tiara 
ond stomaohor of diamonds, and the insignia 
of the garter. She road the speei with 
splBiidid ellbol. Fanny Kemble, ivho was 
present, wi’ote: ‘ The queen’s voice was ex¬ 
quisite. . , . The enunciation wos as perfect 
as tho intonation was melodious, and! think 
it is impossible to hear a more excellent ntte^ 
once than that of the queen’s English by the 
English queen.’ A more disinterested visitor, 
the American orator, Charles Sumner, used 
very similar language: ‘ Her voice was sweet 
ond finely modulated. ... I think I have 
never heard anything better read in my Ihe 
than her speech.’ On 19 July the queen held 
her first levee at St. James’s Palace, and 
noxt day her first drawing-room. On both 
occasions the attendance was enormous, 

A few days before (18 July) the queen 
left the home of her girlhood at Ken- 
lU'movalto Buckingham Palace, 

niiciciusiiom the new oificial residence in Lon- 
I'oittou. appointed for tho sovereign. 

The building had been begun by the archi¬ 
tect John Nash for George IV, but was not 
completed until William lY became king. 
Ho, however, disliked it, and preferred to 
remain at St. James’s Palace. Ho monarch 
occupied Buckingham Palace before Queen 
Yictoria, for whom it was for the first timu 
put in order. A contemporniy wag in the 
‘ Times ’ declared it was ihe cheapest house 
aver built, having been built for one sove¬ 
reign and famished for another. _ But the 
inconvenience with which William IV 
credited it proved real, and it underwent 
ladicol alterations and additions at« the in¬ 
stance of the queen and Prince Alhmt before 
it was deemed to be adapted for its purpose. 
An cast front was oraot^ to form a qua¬ 
drangle ; the ground behind the house, to 
the extent of forty acres, was laid out as a 
pleasure-garden; a conservatory was con- 
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verted into a chapel, and a ballroom was small danco every Monday. She found 
e^ded as late as 1856, One of the drat time for a little serious liistorical reading, 
vuteitaininents ■which were given at Buck- one of the earliest books through which she 
ingham Palace was a grand concert on plodded as queen being Goxe’s ‘ Life of Sir 
17 Aug. 1837, under the direction of Signor Bobert Walpole ’ (Lacy Lxtxblioit), and 
Costa. In honour of the occasion the for the first time in her life she attempted 
queen ordered the court to go out of mourn- novel-reading, making trial of three books 
5ig for the day. The vocalists were by Sir Walter Scott, Tenimore Cooper, and 
■\Iadamo Grisi, Madame Albert azzi^ Simor Bulwer Lytton respectively (Bunbiik, i. 
Lablache, and Signor Tomburini. The 298). A. little later she struggled with 
queen's first oilioial appearance in public Hallam’s ‘ Constitational History ’ and St. 
out of doors took place on 21 Aug., when Simon’s ‘ Memoirs.’ 

she opened the new gate of Hyde Park Helativee from the continent of Europe 
on the Bay&water Hoad, and conferred on were in the first days of her reign very fre- 
it the name of Victoria. On 22 Aug. she quent guests. With them she always 
drove to Windsor to assume residence at seemed moat at ease, and she showed them 
the castle for the first time. On 28 Sept, marked attention. Vacant garters were 
she had her earliest experience of a mUitaiy bestowed on two of her German kinsmen, 
review, when the guards in Windsor gorri- who came on early vieits to her—^the first 
son marched before her in the Home Park, on her half-brother, the Prince of Leiningen, 
After remaining at Windsor tiU 4 Oct. ehe in July 1837, the next on her unde, Prince 
made acquaintance with the third and last Albert’s father, in the year following. The 
of the royal palaces then in _ existence, the king of the Belgians and his gentle Queen 
pretentious Pa-vilion at Brighton, Avhich Louise spent uree weeks with her at 
George IV had erected in a foolish freak of Windsor (August-September 1837), and the 
fancy. Lord John Hussell, the home score- visit was repeated for years every autumn, 
taiy, together with his wife, stayed with her Her first cousin Victoria, daughter of Duke 
there. On 4 Nov, she returned to Bucking- Ferdinand of Saze-Coburg, who in 1840 
horn Palace. married the Duo de Nemours, was also 

The queen took a girlish delight in the often with her, and shored in her afternoon 
sense of proprietorship: she actively di- . . games. But aha was not at the 

rected her domestic establishments, and Sec jSoUc. Same time neglectful of her Irins- 
the mode of life she adopted in ftilk at home. Nothing oould 

SriTatoiUs. pqjqxjea was of her O'wn de- exceed the tenderness ■with which she 
vising. She exeroised a constant and wide treated the Dowager Queen Adelaide. On 
hospitality which had been long uhknown the day of her accession she ■wrote a letter 
in the royal circle. The entertainments of condolence, addressing it to ‘ the Queen ’ 
were somewhat formal and monotonous; and not to ‘the Dowager Queen,’ for fear 
but, although she was zealous for rules of of adding to her grief. A vetv few days 
etiquette, she was never indisposed to modify later, before the late king’s lunersl, she 
them if she was thereby the better able to visited the widowed lady at Windsor, and 
indulge the kindly feeling that she invariably she forbade, of her own motion, the lifting 
extended to her guests. Most of her mom- of the ro^u standard, then at half-mast, 
ings were spent at work with Melbourne, to mast-high, os was customary on the 
In the early afternoon when at Windsor she arrival of the sovereign. When Queen 
rode in the park or neighbouring country Adelaide removed from Windsor Castle 
with a largo cavalcade often numbering ultimately to settle at Marlborough House, 
thirty persons. Later she romped -with her roysl nieoe bade her take ftom the castle 
children, some of whom she usually con- any furniture that her residence there had 
trived to include among her guests, or especially endeared to her, and until the old 
played at boll or battledore and shuttlecock queen’s death the young queen never relaxed 
mth ladies of the court—a practice which any of her attentions. To all her nndes and 
she continued till middle age—or practised aunts she showed like consideration. She 
ringing and pianoforte playing. Dining at corresponded ■with them, entertained them, 
half-post seven, she nsually devotod the ■viBited^them,readtothem, song to them; and 
Bv anin g t(? round games of cards, chess, or she bore with little mnrmuringher uncles’ 
draugMs, ■while the Duchess of Kent played displays of ill-temper. The Duohess of 
whist. One of her innovations was the in- Oamhridge, the last survivor of that genera- 
Btittttion of a court band, which played musio tion, died as late as 1889, and no cares of 
daring and after dinner. When she was family or state were ever permitted by the 
settled at Buckingham Palace she gave a queen to interfere with the due rendering ol 
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those acts of pci'soral devotion to -wliicli the 
aged duohcsB had been accustomed. Even 
to the -welfare of the FitzOlarenoes—Wil¬ 
liam IV’s illegitimate childieii by Mrs. 
Jordan—she -was not indiflerent, and often 
exerted her influence in their interests. At 
the same time domestic sentiment -was rarely 
suiFered to allect court etiquette.^ At her 
o-wn table sho deemed it politic to give, for the 
first time,precedence to foreign ambassadora 
—even to the Amevioan envoy, Mr. Stephen¬ 
son—over all giiesis of -wlintever ranh;, ex¬ 
cepting only fjord Melbourne, who always 
sat at her left hand. For years she declined 
to alter the practice in favour^ of the royal 
dukes and duebeeses, hut ultimately made 
some exceptions. 

Meanwhile the first general election of 
the now reign had taken place, and tlie 
Tlic Heiioriil of the rival parties mainly 

olootionot raged round the position and 
1837. prospects of the (^neen. Tlio 

tories, who wore the attacking force, bitterly 
complained that Melbourno and the wliigs 
in power identified her with themselves, and 
used her and her name as part^ weapons of 
ofronoe. Lord ,Tohn Ifussoll, in a letter to 
fiord Mnlgrnva, lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
had written of her sympathy with the whig 
policy in Lndand. Orokur, a tory spokesman, 
m an artiolo in tlio '(Jisartorly lleviow’ 
(July 1837), denounced the policy of sur¬ 
rounding hor with female relatives of tho 
whig looders. Sir Robert Pool argued that 
tho monarchy was endangered hy the rigour 
with which she was ruled hy hfolhoume, 
the chief of one political party. Release of 
the sovoroigii from whig tyranny conso- 
queutly hecamo a tory cry, and it gave rise 
to the epigram: 

‘ Tim Qiioon is with us,’ Whigs insulting say; 

‘ knr whon shefowtr! m in sha lot us stay.’ 

11 may Iia so, but giro mo leave to doubt 
How long slio’ll keep you when alia finds you oui. 

(Annval Epyister, 1837, p. 239). 

Whig wiro-pullors, on tlio other hand, 
made tho moat of tho recent conduct of the 
next heir to tho tlirono, tho now king of Ifau- 
oyor, tho q^neon’s uncle Ernest, who had 
signalised his accession by revoking consti¬ 
tutional government in his dominions. They 
spread a report that the new king of 
UonoTer was pflotting to dethrone his niece 
in order to destroy constitutional govern¬ 
ment in England as well as in Hanover, and 
a c^oon was issue.d entitled ‘ Tho Contrast,’ 
which rein-esenled side by side portraits of 
the queen and her uncle, the queen being 
depicted as a charming inginue, and her 
uncle os a grey-haired beetle-browed villain. 


^e final result of the eleotiraTJ^^I^;;;^ 
factory to either side. The tories gaSon 
the balance thirty-seven seats, and this ^ 
duced their opponents’maioritv hut in ^ 
new House of Commons the whiefatni 
by thirty-eight and Melbo«rnT.:i“Kl 
leagues retained office. 

Before the new parliament opened, the 
queon made a formal proMesa through W 
At the don, going from Buckinehnn, 

amwheii Palace to the Guildhall 

Mesr. «tate with the loifl maw 
Her passage through the streets 
evoked an imposing demonstration of lovaltv 
Fifty-eight carriages formed the processioi 
in which rode many of the foreign amba-.s^ 

Cowan, 

with the ahorifle, George Carroll and Moses 
Montefioro, and memhors of the corporation 
of London, roceived the queen at Temple 
Bar. The banquet lasted from 3.30 in 4e 
afternoon till 8.30 in the evening, when 
tho city was ablaze with iUuminationa. A 
medal was atruok from a design by WiUiam 
Wyou, and the queen’s arrival at Temple Bui 
was jiiclured in a bas-relief on the 
that now marks tho site of the old gate. 

On 20 Nov. the queen opened W first 
pnrlinniout, reading her own speech, as was 
her custom until her widowhood whenever 
she attended in person. The opening husi- 
nosB of tho session was a settlement of the 
royal civil list. Financially the 
mo oivu queen’s position since her acces- 
_ eion had been a source of anxiety. 
Rhe inherited nothing, ond the crown had 
lost the royal revenues of Hanover. She 
had complained to Molbomme of her lack of 
money for immediate private expenaee. He 
had done little but listen aympathetically, 
but Messrs. Coutts, who had been bankers 
to various mombers of the royal fomily, 
came to lior rescue with temporary advances. 
Tho main question for the government to 
consider was not merely the amount of the 
income necessary to maintain the throne in 
fitting dipnityjbut the proportion of that in- 
oomo which might ho prudently derived from 
the hereditary rovenuea of the crown, i.e. re¬ 
venues from the crown lands. In return for 
a fixed annuity George in had surrendered 
a lai'ge portion of these revenues, and 
George IV yielded a further portion, while 
"William I'V surrendered all hut those pro¬ 
ceeding from the duchioa of Cornwall and 
Lancaster, which were held to Belong to a 
different category. At the same time it was 
aiTougod, on the accession of William IV, 
that the general expenses of civil govern¬ 
ment, wliioh had been previously defrayed out 
of the king’s civil list, shonld heucoloitk be 
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toclinrged by the consolidated fund, and 
that of the income allotted to King "William 
only a very small proportion should be ap¬ 
plied to aught otitBide his household and 
personal eipensea; the sole external calls 
irere 76,0001. for pensions and 10,0001. for 
the secret service fund. On these condi¬ 
tions King William -was content to accept 
400 , 0001 . instead of 860,0001. which had 
been paid his predecessor, while an annuity 
of 60,0001. was bestowed on bis queen con¬ 
sort. His net personal parliamentary income 
(excluding pensions and the secret service 
fond) was thus 376,0001., with some 26,0001. 
from the duchies of Lancaster and Cornwall 
lladical members of parliament now urged 
Melbourne to bring the whole of the crown 
lands under parliamentary control, to deprive 
the crown or the oontinl and income of the 
dncliies of Lancaster and Cornwall, and to 
supply the sovereign with a revenue which 
should be exclusively applied to her own 
purposes, and not to any ]iart of the civil 
government. Treasury ofhcials drew out 
a scheme with these ends in view, but 
Melbourne rejected most of it from a fear of 
rousing against his somewhat unstable go¬ 
vernment the cry of tampering with the 
royal prerogative. In the result the pre¬ 
cedent of William IV’s case was followed, 
with certain modifications. The queen re¬ 
signed all the hereditary revenues of the 
crown, but was left in possession of tlie 
revenues of the duchies of Lancaster and 
Cornwall, of which the lattor was the lawful 
appanage of the heir-apparent. The duchy 
of Cornwall therefore ceased to be the 
sovereign’s property os soon as a lawful heir 
to the throne was born. It and the dueby 
of Lanoasler produced during the first years 
of the reigu about 27,6001. annually', but 
the revenues from both rose rapidly, and 
the duchy of Lancaster, which was a perma¬ 
nent source of income to the queen, ulti- 
mal ely produced above 00,0001. a year. (The 
dueby of Cornwall, which poseed to the 
prince of Wales at his birth in 18fl, ulti¬ 
mately produced more than 00,0001.) Parlia¬ 
ment now granted her, apart from these 
hereditary revenues, an annuity of 886,0001, 
being 10,0001. in excess of the net personal 
income granted by parliament to her prede¬ 
cessor. Of this sum 60,0001. was appro¬ 
priated to her privy purse, 131,2001. to the 
salaries of the household, 172,6001. to the 
expenses'^of the household, 13,2001. to the 
royal bounty, while 8,0401. was unappro¬ 
priated. The annual payment from the 
civil list of 75,0001. in pensions and of 
10,0001. secret service money was cancelled, 
but permission was given the crown to create 


' civil list ’ pensions to the amount of 1,200/. 
annually, a sum which the treasury under¬ 
took to defray independently of the royal in¬ 
come; this arrangement ultim ately meant the 
yearly expenditure of some 23,0001., but 
the pensions were only nominally associated 
with the sovereign's expenditure. Kepairs to 
the sovereign’s official residences and the 
maintenance of the royal yachts were also 
provided for by the treasury apirt from the 
civil list revenues. Joseph Hume, on the 
third reading of the civil list hill, moved a 
reduction of 60,0001., which was rejected by 
190 votes against 19. Benjamin Hawps 
vainly moved a reduction of 10,000/,, which 
was supported by 41 members and opposed 
by 173. Lord Brougham severely criticised 
the settlement on the eecond reading of the 
bill in the House of Lords. lie made search¬ 
ing inquiriesrespecting the incomes from the 
crown duchies, and objected to the arrange¬ 
ment being made for the queen’s life. 
Although numerous additional grants, ap¬ 
proaching a total of 200,000/. a year, were 
afterwards allotted to the queen'is children, 
the annual aum allowed her by parliament 
on her accession was never altered during 
her reign of nearly sixty-fonx veors, and 
proved amply sufficient for all ter needs. 
At the same time os the civil list hill passed 
through parliament, the queen’s mother, at 
the sovereign’s instance, was granted an 
annuity of 30,000/.; she formerly received 
22,000/. a year, of which lO,000A was appro¬ 
priated to the cere of her daughter while 
princess. On 23 Dec. 1837 the queen went 
to parliament to letiirn thanlcs in person for 
what had been done. Christmas was spent 
at Buckingham Pnlncc, and next day the 
court withdrew to Windsor. 

The liberal allowance enabled the queen 
to fulfil at once her resolve to pay off her 
Tbriineen father’s debts. By the autumn 
poytiicr of next year she had transferred 
totte’B (o^te duke’s creditots from 

® ■ her privy purse nearly 60,0002,, 
and on 7 Oct. 1839 she received their formal 
thanks. Meanwhile the queen’s sympathy 
with her ministers increased. Throngn 
1838-9 she followed their parliamentsiy 
movements with keen anxiety lest their 
narrow majority might prove inadequate 
to maintain them in office. Disturbances 
in Canada during the early months of 1838 
roused difierences of opinion in the House 
of Commons, which imperilled their position, 
but the crisis passed, ’ The queen is as 
steady to us as pvei',’ wrote Pahneroton 
on 14 April 1838, ‘ and was in the depth of 
despair when she thought we were in danger 
of being turned out. She keeps well in 
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health, and even in London takes long ildea 
into the country, which haTB done her great 
good’ (AsranT, 0 / jPalmerstonj i. H44). 
tinder Melbourne's guidance, and in ngree- 
menl vnth her own wirfi, she daily perused 
masses of despatches and corraspondonce 
with exemplary diligence. 

Ontmde politics her chief interest lay in 
the preparations that were in progress for 
her coronation and for the feativitiee aocom- 
panying it. Three state balla—one on 
18 June, the day of Waterloo, a choice of 
date which offended the French—^two Ibtbcs, 
a drawing-room, a slate concert, a first 
state visit to Ascot, and attendance at 
Eton 'montem’ immediately preceded the 
xiiB elaborate ceremonial, which took 
ooiounliiQii, place on 28 June 1838, eight 
SB JoBoissa. anniversary of her 

oooesmon. The ministare resolved to endow 
it with exceptional milendour. For the ex¬ 
penses of William Iv's coronation 60,Q00f. 
had been allowed. Ko less a sum than 
200,0001. was voted hy parliament Cor the 
expenses of Queen Victoria's coronation. 
Woetminatar Ahbey was elaborately daoo- 
rated in crimson and gold. The royal pro¬ 
cession to the abbey wos revived for thollxat 
time smee the coronation of George III in 
1701, and four hundred theueand pereons 
came to London to witness it, many bivouack- 
iim in tbe streets^ the night before. At 
10 A.ti. on the appointed day, in magnificent 
weather, the queen left Buolringham Palace 
in full panoply of state, passing up Oonstitn- 
tion Hill, along I'ircadmy, down 8t. James’s 
Street, and oeross Tvafalgor Square, which 
had jnst beau Itiid outiu Selsou's memory. 
The abbey was reached hy way of Parliainont 
Slreat at 11.30. Among lovcign visit ova, 
who wont thither in advance of the ^ueon, 
was Maiahal Soult, the teprencnlaUve of 
France, whom the crowds received with 
hardly less enthusiasm than her majesty. The 
great company of her German roluUvoa iu- 
Suded her uncle the Duke of Haxe-Oohurg 
andhei half-brother andhalf-siat or of Loinin- 
gen. When the queen entered the abboy, 
'with eight ladies all in white, floating 
about her lilcc a silvury cloud, she paused, as u 
for breotli, luid clasped her hands ^(FlCAir 
A ray of sunlight fell on her htwl ns she 
knelt to roeeive the orown, and the Duchess 
of Kent burst into toara. The brillianee 
of tho scene impressed every one, but there 
were some drawbacks, Ilatnet Martineau, 
who wos presimt, wrote: ‘The hrlghtnosa, 
vastiioss., and dreamy mognifloBnee produced 
a striingo effect of e.xlinustion and ninopmess.’ ^ 
Tho qiu'on, too, sulTerod not only from natural' 
emotion end fatigue, but feom the hesitation j 


of the officiating clergy as to the exact 
she was to play m manvuartsnf 
rilual,ond fromthe insnl^ofenttraintgS 
had been accorded her. ‘T>mv 
what I am to do, for thev li s tlw 
don’t know,' ^0 said at oJe solem pS 
a lay official who stood near hef st 
oompkmed that the orb which was unex 

cK-MSr.x’s 

which had been mcfle Pn* 1,0. 



*1. B ^ pain. Fai 

the first time at a coronation, the commZ 
were allowed (o acclaim her after the pea^ 
The latter had einoyed the privilege ^ 
timeimmomonal. The commoMnowoheZd 
sovereign nine timos (6fent Mm 
1888, in 108); hut Dean Hanley, S' 
t^n a boy, sot in a gallery, thought all 
the responses and acelamations were feehlv 
given. Towards the close of the esrsmonvi 
smoular aoeident befell LordEDlle,apBet 
eighty years old, as lie was ondeavourimr to 
ofter his homage. He ' fell down as he was 
getting up the steps of the thiona’ The 
queen’s' first impulse was to vise, and when 
afterwards ha came again to do homage she 
said, *' May I not get up and meet Mm P and 
then rose from (ho thionc and advanced down 
one or two of tho steps to prsvont his coming 
up,_ Ml act of gtaciousness and kindn^ 
winch mado a /freat seusution * (GjiDrxtM 

Aid sor, 1 . 107). While tho peers wsm 
doing homage, tho lord-chamberlain and his 
oflicoTS flung modals, opeoially designed by 
Pisti’ucoi, for thu spootators to Horomble for, 
and tho confusion was not dignified. At 
length the eoremonial, which lasted more 
than five hours, ended, and at a quartpr 
past foul' the queen rot wned (0 Buckingham 
Polace. She then wore her crown and all 
liar apparel of slati', hut sho looked to spec¬ 
tators pole and tri’mulous. Corals, who 
was in the throng, breathed a hisssing on 
hot: ' Poor lit tie quoen! ’ ho added, ‘ she is at 
on age at which a girl can hardly he trusted 
to_ choose a bonnet for herself; yet a task is 
laid upon Iior from which an archangel might 
ulirink.’ But despite her seal to fulfil the 
responsibilities of licr 8la1.ion, she stiH had 
much of the child’s lightness and simplicity 
of heart. Un rstnmiug to the palace she 
haalily doffed her sulendouTs in order to 
give nor pet spaniel, Dash, its fftemoon 
bath (Lbkii}. She then dined quietly witli 
her relatives who were her guests, and 
after sondiug a message of inquiry to the un¬ 
fortunate Lord Ilolle, concluded'the day by 
witnessing from the roof of tho palace the 
public illuiniiiotions and fireworks in the 
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Qreeu und. Parks. Next morning a 

great ‘ coronation ’ fair was opened by per¬ 
mission of the government for four days in 
Hfde Park; and on the second day the 
nueen paid it a long visit. The coronation 
festivitiee concluded with a review by her of 
fire thoasand men in Hyde Park (9 July), 
when she again shared the popular applause 
withJlarsbalSoult. A month later(16Aug.) 
she prorogued parliament in person, and, 
ifier listening to the usual harangue on 
the work of the session from the speaker of 
the House of Commons, read her ^eech witdi 
custotaaty oleomess. 

A few months later the queen was to 
realise that her popularity was not invulner¬ 
able, and that, despite Melbourne’s parental 
oare, her position was fraught with difficulty 
and danger, with which she was as yet hardly 
fitted to cope. Witli both the crises through 
which the queen and her court passed in 
the first half of 1839, her youth and inex¬ 
perience prevented her from dealing satis¬ 
factorily. In January 1889 Lady Flora 
TteffltoMe Ha8tingB,daughteroft]ieMarqms 
o/low “ Hastings, was lady-in-waiting 

riont totheDuchessofKentatBuoldng- 

ham Palace. On account of her 
appearance, she was most improperly sus¬ 
pected by some of the queen’s attendants 
of immoral conduct. Neither the queen not 
her mother put any faith in the imputation, 
but Lady Tavistock informed Melbourne of 
the matter, and the queen assented to his 
proposal that the unfortunate lady should 
be subjected by the royal physician. Sir 
James Clark, to a medical examination. 
Clark afterwards signed a certificate deny¬ 
ing all allegations against Lady Flora 
(17 Feb. 1839). The incident was soon 
noised abroad. The lady’s family appealed 
directly to tlie queen to make fitting repara¬ 
tion. Lady Flora’s brother, the Marquis of 
Hastings, obtained an interview with her. 
Lady Flora’s mother wrote her passionate 
letters and begged for the dismissal of Sir 
James Clark, The queen made no reply. 
Melbourne slated that she had seised the 
earliest opportunily of personally acknow¬ 
ledging to Lady i’lora the vmhappy error, 
but that it was not intended to take any 
other step. Lady Hastings published her 
correspondence with the queen and Mel¬ 
bourne in the ‘Morning Post,’ and Clark 
circulated a defence of his own conduct. 
A general'%eliug of disgust was roused, and 
the reputation of the court suffered, espe¬ 
cially with the conservative section of the | 
nobility to whi(fe the Hostings family be- j 
longed. The situation was rendered worse 
bj the tragic ending of the episode. Lady 


Flora was suffering from a fatal internal 
disease—the enlargement of the liver. On 
4 July she was announced to be dying at 
Buckingham Palace. A royal banquet which 
was to take place that evening was counter¬ 
manded (hItLMESBUiiT’s Memoirs, p. 77). 
The lady died next day. The queen was 
gravely perturbed. Society was depressed 
and shocked. The blander which the queen’s 
advisers had committed was bad enough to 
warrant an unmistakable expression of her 
^ersonid regret, and her innocent supineness, 
tor which the blame was currently laid on 
the Baroness Lehzen, was a calamity. 

The second court crisis of 1889 was due 
to a precisely opposite cause—to the queen’s 
Her firet peremptory exercise of her per- 
nmii'-teritti soual authority without consnlt- 
18 * 3 °^' “HO- During the session 

of 1839 the whig ministry finally 
lost its hold on the House of Commons. 
The recent emancipation of the slaves in 
Jamaica had led the planters into rebellion, 
and the government was driven to the dis¬ 
agreeable necessity of inviting parliament 
to suspend the constitution. The proposal 
was carried by a majority of only five (7May). 
Melbourne felt the position to he hopeless, 
and placed the resignation of himseff and 
his colleagues in the queen’s hands. The 
queen was deeply distressed. When Lord 
John, leader of the House of Commons, 
visited her to discuss the situation, she 
hurst into tears. But she soon nerved 
herself fully to exert for the &8t time the 
sovereign’s power of choosing a successor 
to the outgoing prime minister. Her grief 
at parting with Melbourne was qmoHy 
chewed. She asked him for no advice, but, 
after consulting Lord Spencer, she sent 
for the Duke of Wellington, and startled him 
by her self-possession (8 May). He declined 
her offer to form a ministry on the ground 
of his age and of the desirability of the prime 
minister being in the House of Commons. 
Accordingly Sa.e summoned Sir Koheit Peel, 
the leader of the conservative opposition in 
the lower house. She feared his coldness 
and severity of manner, but her personal 
demeanour at their first interview was dig¬ 
nified, although very frank. She deprecated 
a diseolution of porbament at so early a date 
in the life of the existing parliament. Peel 
vaguely expressed sympathy with, her view, 
but declined to pledge himself not to advise 
a dissolution. He, however, accepted with¬ 
out demur her commission to form the 
government, and, on leaving her, set about 
selecting members of the cabinet. There was 
already a strong feeling among the conser¬ 
vatives that the queen, who had hitherto 
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ulirunk from association with conservatives, 
was hedged in on all sides of her househohl 
by the female relatives of her whig minislora. 
Peel, in consultation with his mends, de¬ 
cided that lh(' ladies holding the higher posts 
The queen household must he dis- 

aniiher placed if conservative ministers 
Shimbm receive adequate support 

from the crown, llo had no in¬ 
tention of interfering with the subordinate 
offices, but deemed it I'ssontial to remove 
some at least of the ladios from such 
posts ns those of mistress of the robes or 
of ludy-in-Avaiting. Peel formed a high 
conception of his responsibility, and was 
willing to consult the queen's wishes 
in tilling all appointments that might fall 
vacant. Unfortunately ho did not duiine at 
the outset the precise posts or tbo number 
of them which were affected by his pro¬ 
posals. The subjeot was livonched in a 
personal interview (9 May). The queen 
feared that she was to be deprived of the 
companionship of her closest friouds, and sus¬ 
pected—quite incorrectly—^tlmttho Baroness 
Lehzenwas aimed at. She declined point 
blank to entertain any suggeslion of change 
in the female constitution of her household. 
After Peel left her she Avrote to Molboumo 
that they wanted to deprive her of her 
ladies j they would rob her next of her 
dressers aud housemaids; they thought to 
treat her as a girl; sho would show them 
she was queen of TUngland. Finally sho 
requosted her old minister to draft a reply 
of refusal to Peel’s demands. Melbourne 
expressed no opinion, but did ns he was 
askod. The queen’s letter to Peel ran: 

‘ Buckingham Palace, May 10, 1839.—The 
Queen, having considered 1 lie proposal raado 
to her yesterday by Hir liobert Peed to re¬ 
move tlie ladies oi' hor bodchninber, cannot 
consout to adopt a course which sho con¬ 
ceives to be contrary to usage, and which is 
repugnant, to her fecdiiigs.’ Peel nnswerod 
that he feared there Avas somo misunder¬ 
standing, and doclinod to proceed to tlio 
formation of a government. 

Pool’s decision was received by the queen 
with immonsH relief, which eho made no 
endeavour to conceal at a state ball that 
took place the same evening. With every 
sign of satisfaction she appealed to Mol- 
bomne to resume power, Although hor 
action was her oAvn, Melbourne had given it 
a tacit approval hy not resisting it, Avhen she 
first informed liim of hor intention. The | 
old cabinet mol, on 11 May; somo momhers 
argued for advising tho queen to Avithdraw 
from the attitude that she had assumed. 
But Lord Spencer insisted tbatas gontlomon 


they must stand by her. PawH— 
dared that her youth and isolation 
have protected her from the odioZ o 

KssiSStApS 

debate m both houses of PMliament. Ped 

defended his action, which Lord John Puwel 

lamely endeavoured to prove to be witlinn! 
precedent., Melbourne thoroughlySfl" 
himself with the queen, and wL sevS 
handled from different points of view hv bntt 

thoPukeof Wellington and LordfflS 

In point of fact Peel’s conduct was S 
warranted, and subsequently Melbonm 
Lord John Bussell, and the queen herself 

.v.i.«i«iouot she 

her Cl lor. oonlided to Lord John that she 

iTiT t 1 ^ad taken no advice in the matter 

No, she said, 'it Avas entirely my oato fool- 
isliness I Melbourne afterwards remarked 
characteristically: 'You should take care 
to give people who are cross time to come 
round. Peel e fault in that husiness, when 
he failed to form a government, was not 
giving the queen time to come round.’ 

The momentary elfeot of the queen’s act 
was to extend by more than two years the 
duration of Melbourne’s ministiy, and to 
embitter the personiil hostility of the tories 
tOAvards her. .Tames Bradshaw, the tory 
M.P. for Canterbury, made in July so violent 
an attack upon her at a conservative meetine 
that tho whig M.P. for Cookermouth, Ef 
Avard Ilorsman, challenged him to a duel, 
which was duly fought. But the permanent 
outcome of the crisis was to the good. Gle 
queun never repeated her obduracy, and al- 
though she often asserted lior authority and 
betrayed, hor porsonal predilection when a 
new ministry was in course of creation, the 
nineteen changes of government that fol¬ 
lowed during her reign were effected with 
comparatively liftle friction. ’The 'honae- 
hold,’ dillieulty never recurred. Ladies-in¬ 
waiting, at once ceased to he draAvn from 
the families of any one political party, and 
ns early as .July 1839 tho queen mvited 
Lady SandAvioh, the wife of a tory peer, to 
join tho household. It bocame the settled 
practice for the office of mistress of the robes 
alone to hoar a political complexion, and 
for its holdov to retire from office with the 
party to which she owed her appointment, 
tnoroaso of years and the good iioirasel ol 
a wise husband were to teach the quoen to 
exercise Avith greater tact that habit of 
command wliieli was natural to her, and to 
bring under firmer control the impatience 
and quiolmess of her temper. 
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Absorption in the sovereign’s -work, the 
elation of spirit -which accompanied the 
major part of her new ex- 
periences, the change from de- 
“* ' pendence to independence in her 

S rivate affairs, put marriage out of her mind 
uring the -first two years of her reign. But 
King Leopold had no intention of quietly 
allowing his choice of her cousin Albert for 
her husband to be thwarted. Early in 18S8 
he reminded her of the suggestion. She 
replied that she and the prince, who was of 
her own age, were too young to think of 
marriage yet, and she claimed permission to 
defer a decision till the end of three years. 
King Leopold summoned Prince Albert 
to Brussels in March and explained the 
situation. Albert assented with some hesi¬ 
tation to the queen’s proposal of delay. lie 
assumed that in her proud elevation she 
would ultimately seek in marriage a partner 
of more exalted rank than a younger son of a | 
poor and undistinguished German duke. But 
dtockmar was as zealous in Albert’s cause 
ashis uncle Leopold. He had left the queen's 
side at the end of 1838 for the first time since 
her accession, and accompanied Prince Albert 
on a tour in Italy with a view to keeping 
him faithful to the plan and to instructing 
him betimes, in case of need, in the duties 
of the consort of a reigning English monarch. 
Among the English courtiers doubts of the 
success of the innocent conspiracy were freely 
entertained. Such members of the large 
Coburg family as visited the queen at this 
period were too ‘deutsoh’ in manner to 
recommend themselves to her English 
attendants (Lady LTTTDLTOit). ‘ After being 
used to agreeable and well-informed English¬ 
men, I fear she will not easily find a foreign 
prince to her liking,’ Lord Palmerston wrote 
in April 1838. Several names besides 
Prince Albert’s were, too, freely canvassed 
as those of suitable candidates for her 
hand (cf. Stafford Howe Letters, p. 223). 
Another first cousin, Prince George of Cam¬ 
bridge (now Duke of Cambridge), was often 
in her society. The Duo da Nemours 
(brother of the queen of the Belgians and 
son of Louis Philippa) and a prince of the 
Prussian reigning family were believed to 
possess attractions, both in her sight and in 
thot of some of her advisers. In May 1889 
die entertained at Windsor the tsarevitch 
of Russia (afterwards Tsar Alexander II) 
and Prindb william Henry, younger son of 
King William II of the Netherlands; and 
both the young men were reported to aspire 
to her hand. 

The social and political embarrassments 
of the first half of 1839 gave the queen a 

VOt, XXtT.—SUP. 


sense of isolation, which rendered the pro¬ 
spect of marriage more congenial to her 
Engagement tban It was before. At the 
toPimce same time she suffered much 
18311 . annoyance from a number of 
■ otfers of marriage made to her 
by weak-minded subjects, .neveral of whom 
forced themselves personally on her notice 
when she was riding out, or even gained 
entrance to her palaces. King Leopold, 
who was her guest at Windsor in Sep¬ 
tember 1839, was not slow to use the 
opportunity. _ He arranged that Prince 
Albert and his elder brother Ernest should 
stay at the English court next month. 
Nothing was said to the queen of the objects 
of the mission. On 10 Oct. the young men 
anived at Windsor, hearing a letter from 
King Leopold commending them to her 
notice. Many guests were there, besides 
I Lord Melbourne. For four days the princes 
joined the queen and her crowded retinue 
in the ordinary routine of afternoon rides, 
evening banquets, end dances, but during 
; the entertainments she contrived to have 
[ much talk with Albert, and suddenly a 
genuine and overpowering affection between 
them declared itself. On 16 Oot. she sum¬ 
moned the prince to her room, and, taking 
full advantage of her royal station, offered 
him marriage. It was ‘ a nervous thing ’ 
to do, she afterwards told her aunt, the 
Duchess of Gloucester; but, she added, it 
would not have been possible for him to 
propose to the queen of Enulund {Peel 
Papers, ii. 414). 61elhonrne, who took the 
wise view that in the choice of a husband 
it was best for the queen to please herself, 
thought Prince Albert too young end un¬ 
trained for the position, but hoped for the 
best and was warm in his congratulations. 

The queen sent the information at once to 
King Leopold, hut the public announce¬ 
ment was delayed for more than a month. 
Daring that period the queen andher affianced 
lover were rarely sepoi-ated either in public 
or private. The prince was conspicuously 
at her side at a review of the rifle brigade 
which she held in the Home Park on 1 Nov. 
On the 14th the visit of Albert and his 
brother came to an end. Next day the 
queen wrote with delightful uaivetS to all 
members of the royal family announcing her 
engagement. Sir Ptohert Peel saw the com- 
mumcation she sent to Queen Adelaide, and, 
although he regarded the match with little 
enthusioam, smd she was ‘ ss full of love as 
Juliet ’ {Croker Papers), On 20 Nov. she 
left Windsor for Buckingham Palace, where 
on 23 Nov. she made the official declaration, 
which Melbourne had drawn up, to an ex- 
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traordinary meeting of the privy council. 
No less than eighty-threo members were 
present. The queen wore on her arm a 
Wcelet enclosing the prince’s miniature; 
although her hand shooh, she read hor short 
and simple speech without hositation, and 
accepted the congratulations of her coun¬ 
cillors with composure. 

The news was received by the public with 
mixed feeling. Daniel O'Gonnoll, whon he 
spoke of it at a meeting at Ban- 
™ ■''“Hi' f ° ludicrous hyper¬ 

boles of joy. But there wore 
ominous murmurs nmid the popular applause. 
Little was definitely known of the prince, 
excepting that he was German and very 
young. Tbo tories took for gnuitod that he 
was of ‘liberal’ opinions—an assumption 
which did not please them—and while some 
agreed that he owed his good fortune to his 
distaste for afliiirs of stale and his iondnoss 
for empty amusement, others credited him 
with perilously stirring arabilious (Teal 
Tapart, ii. 408-9). Although it was noto¬ 
rious that the Saxe-Cobiirg house was 
staunchly Lutheran, two of its mumbors, 
Hing Leopold an<l rriiiea I’erdinand, had 
lotely married ealliolics, and a fuolish 
rumour ou’oulaled that Albert was a papist. 
At foreign courts, and even in his own 
domestic circle, it was felt that the prise 
the prince had won was abovo his station. 
The queen, wlio saw the situation only 
through the haze of Iruo womanly alFeotion, 
deplored the sacrifice of family and country 
which she regarded the prince as making 
for her sake. She pressed her ministers to 
secure for him wellnigh every honour that 
she enjoyed, in order to eoinpensule him 
for his expatriation. Like (Jueen Mary, 
she entreated that her hu.-ibnnd should bo 
created a king consort. 'I'he luinistors 
pointed out that I’rince Alhorl’s rank, as 
well as his household and emoluments, must 
correspond with those accorded the lost 
prince consort. J’rinee George of Denmark, 
and sho was galled by the eomparlson of her 
lover with ‘ tlie stupid and insignificant 
husband of Qui'cn Anne,’ ns sho called him. 
The final decision rested with parliament, 
and Melbourne made no effort to forco its 
hand. The session opened on 10 ,Tan. 1840, 
and the queen, in the speech which she read 
from the throne, spoke of her approaching 
marriage, hlelbourne found himself in a 
critieul sitniitiinn. While the queen de- 
mand(‘d a far higher status for hor futurehus- 
bnnd than precedent warranted, a majority 
in both housos of parliament showed' signs 
of a resolve to grant far less. .Stockinar, 
who had resumed residence with the queen 


m order to watch the position of affwiTT;;! 

give her private advice, wisely recommeS 

a consultation betwem whigs and tories sc 
as to avoid public disputes, but he gamea 
no hearing. The ministers proposed to 
grant Brinoe Albert an annuity of 60 000 / 
the sum granted to the queen consortTot 
George II, George III, and Wilham IV 
Joseph Hume moved an amendment m 
reduce the sum to 21,0001. on his favourite 
ground 0 / economy. This was negatived bv 
a05to88; but dolonel Sibthorp% M 
a very pronounced kind, who echoed the 
general sentiment of dissatistaetion, moved 
another amendment to reduce the sum to 
30,0001. lie received exceptionally powe^ 
ful support. Sir Eohert Peel spoke in his 

Attnricson favour. Sir James Graham denied 

tion 01 the queen consorts could 
be Bustalned; the Independent status of the 
queen consort, he said, not very logicaUy 
was recognised by the constitution, but the 
prince consort stood in no need of a separate 
establishment. On a division the ieduc> 
tion was carried by the large majority of 
Idl, the voles being 262 to 168. Sir Robert 
Pool and his friends made emphatic pro* 
tests against insinuations of ^8loyalty,W 
denied that the tories wore ‘ acting from a 
spiteful recollection of the events of last 
May.’ Lord John Eussell insisted that the 
vote was an insult to the sovereign. Colonel 
Sihthorp further proposed in committee 
that, should the prince survive the queen, ho 
should forfoit the annuity if he remarried a 
catholic, or failed to reside in the United 
Kingdom for at least si.x months a year. 
'J’his motion was disavowed by Peel, who 
agreed that it implied a want of confidence 
in the prince, and it was rojootod. But the 
whole proceedings deeply iuconsed the queen, 
and Xing Leopold wrote that the action of 
the eommniio was iiitolernhle, 

TIio House of Lords was in no more 
amiable mood. The Duke of ■Wellington 
muTied an nuiendment to the address cen¬ 
suring ministers for having failed to make a 
public declaration that the prince was a 
protestaut and able to take the holy com¬ 
munion in the form prescribed by the church 
of England—a point on which Stoekmsi 
had already given the ministers satisfactory 
asBiironces in private. "When, on 27 Jan., 
the hill for the naturalisation of the prince 
was introduced into the upper olTamher, it 
contained a clause giving him precedence 
next after tbo queen. The royal dukes of 
Sussex and Cambridge had agreed to accept 
a position below the queen's husband; hut 
the king of Hanover, who was still Duke of 
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Omn'berland, bluntly declined to ^ve -way 
to any ‘paper royal highnessand his protest 
found much sympathy in the lords. Mel¬ 
bourne argued that he was ioUowing the 
precedent set in the case of Philip and Mary, 
but was willing to modify the clausa so as 
to give the heir-apparent, when he should j 
arrive, precedence of his father. The con- j 
cession was deemed inadequate, and the 
clausa was withdrawn, Thereujpon the natu¬ 
ralisation bill passed without further oppo¬ 
sition. Subsequently GrevUIe, the cleric of 
the council, issued a paper proving that the 
queen could grant her husband by royal 
Variant what precedence she chose without 
any appeal to parliament, and she acted ac¬ 
cordingly, giving him the next place to her. 
But, to the queen’s chagrin, foreign courts 
declined to recognise in him any rank above 
that of his hereditary honours. Another diffi¬ 
culty arose with regard to the choice of his 
personal attendants. It was deemed inadvis¬ 
able to allow him to appoint a private secre¬ 
tary for himself. A German was not reckoned 
hi for the post, Melbourne nominated his 
owu private aecrctaiy, George Antou. 

Meanwhile the marriage was fixed for 
10 Peb. Before the parliamentary wrangle 
ended, Lord Tovrington and 
Colonel Gtey had been sent to 
Coburg to invest the prince with 
the insignia of the Garter, and to conduct 
him to Eiiglund. On 28 Jan. the prince 
with his father and brother left Coburg. 
At Brussels he met his uncle Leopold. On 
7 Feb. he was at Dover. Next day he was 
received with much enlhusiosm m London, 
and on reaching Buckingham Palace the 
oaths of naturalisation were administered 
to him Iw the lord chaucellur. On the 10th 
the wedding took place in the chapel ot 
St. James's Palace, and after an elaborate 
brsaldast at Buckingham Palace the bride 
and bridegroom drove to Windsor amid 
vociferous acclamations. Two days later 
they were visited by the Duchess of Kent, 
the Duke of Cuhu'rg, and others, and on 
14 Feb. returned to Loudon, On 19 Feb. 
the queen held a levee, and the prince stood 
at her left hand, 

III 

With her marriage a new era in the 
queen’s life and reign began. From a per¬ 
sonal point or view the union 
Sbrot’a oiia. leolwed the highest ideal of wliieh 
tauter auA matrimony is capable. Thequew’s 

inSueuce on Jqj Jgj. buaband was wilh- 

queou. alloy, end invested him in 

her sight with every perfection. ITo, on his 
part, reciprocated her aifootion, and h^ made 


her happiness the main object of his life. 
Int^ectui^y and morally he was worthy 
of his position. He was admirably educated; 
his interests were wide; he was devoted to 
art, science, and literature; his life was 
scrupulously well ordered; he was saga¬ 
cious, philanthropic, conscientious, and un¬ 
selfish. ^ His e.\ample and influence gave 
new weight and stability to the queen’s cha¬ 
racter and temperament, and her know'ledge 
and experience grew. But outside the do¬ 
mestic circle the prince was not liked, Ha 
was cold and distant in manner, and his 
bearing, both mental and physical, was held 
to he characteristically German. It was 
out of harmony with the habitual ease and 
levity of the English aristocracy. He had 
no active sense of humour, no enthusiasm 
for field sports, no vices; he abhorred late 
hours, and did not conceal his disdain for 
many of the recreations in which the Eng¬ 
lish leisured classes indulged. His public 
position was at the same time ill-defined. 
There was a jealous feai that his private 
! influence with the queen and his foreign 
prejudices might affect her pubUo action, 
i Hesentment at any possible interference by 
him in afl'airs of state quickly spread abroad. 
Although Melbourne gave the queen per¬ 
mission to show him official papers, he was 
during the first two years of his settle¬ 
ment in England excluded from her inter¬ 
views with ministers. lie felt his position 
to be one of humiliation. He was ‘the 
husband, not the master of the Louse,’ he 
wrote in May 1840 to his friend. Prince 
William of Lowonstein, 

It was never with tho queen’s concurrence 
that he filled a rank in her hou'^ehold 
subordinate to herself. Un 28 Dec. 1841 
she wrote in her journal: ‘ He ought to he, 
and is above me iu everything really, and 
therefore I wish that he should be equal in 
rank with me.’ As hia abilities came to he 
recognised by ministers, they gradually 
yielded to her persuasion to take him fuUy 
into their counsels. He was allowed to act 
as her private secretory. The cares of ma¬ 
ternity were soon to distract her on occasion 
from the details of public duty, and her 
dependence on her husband in all relations 
naturally increased. Ultimately Prince 
hert assumed in behalf of his wife in reality, 
although not in form, most of her respon¬ 
sibilities, and his ebars in the rule of the 
country throughmost of the twenty-one years 
of their married life is indistinguishable 
from hers. ‘ Lord Melbourne was very nse- 
fnl to me,’ she said many years afterwards, 
‘hut I can never he sufficiently thankful 
that I passed safely through those two yeois 
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to my marriage. Then I was in a safe liaven, 
and there I remained for twentyf-onej years,’ 
(Pbothbko, Life of Bean Stanley, ii. 127). 

As soon as tho prince finally settled down 
to his now life he regarded it as his duty (as 
he wrote in 18C0 to tho Duke of 
pabiio Wellington) to ‘ fill up every gap 
iiuaition. which, as a woman, she would 
naturally leave in the exercise of her regal 
functions, continuallyand anxiously to watch 
every part of the public busino8.s, in order 
to be able to advise and assist her at any 
moment, in any of tho multifarious and 
dillicult questions or duties brought before 
hor.somelinics intuvaationnl, sometimes poli- 
lical, or social, or personal.' lie claimed to 
be of rigid. ‘ the natural head of her family, 
superintendent of her household, manager 
of her private allairs, sola confidential ad¬ 
viser in politics, and only assistant in the 
communications with tho officers of tho 
government.’ At the same time ho was, he 
pointed out, ‘the husband of tho queen, the 
tutor of the royal children, tho private so- 
cretary of the sovoroign, and her pormanent 
minister.’ Tho defect and danger of such a 
claim lay, according to tho constitution of 
tho country, in the fact, that the prince was 
under no parliamentary control, and his 
description of himself as the quoen’s ‘por- 
manont minister’was inexact, substantially, 
however, the statement truthfully ropro- 
sented the princo’s functions and occupation 
during his career as (iueen Victoria’s consort. 
But a large section of the public never will¬ 
ingly acquiesced in his exercise of so much 
activity and authority. Until his death he 
had to run tho gauntlet of a galling and 
uncoasing public criticism, and the queen, 
despite nor wealth of doinuslio happiness, 
was rarely free from the sen.so of discomfort 
and anxiety which was bred of a conscious¬ 
ness that many of her subjects viewed her 
husband with dislike or suspicion. But 
iiiom 1811 to 18U1, the date of his death, 
trho fact is unassailable that I’riuco Albert 
liad as good a right as the cjuccn to bo 
regarded as tho ruler of tho British realm. 

Un the queen’s marriage the Duchoss of 
Kent at once removed from the royal palace, 
and tho Boronoss Lehzon soon 
S,afterwardsrotiredfromthogueen’s 
service. Tlicse changes m the 
ro^l household disposed of chocks which 
might have seriously limited the develop¬ 
ment of Prince Albert’s influence. The 
supersession of both mother and gouwr- 
nante was elfected without friction. The 
cimuudgeonly king of Hanover declined 
t he q^ueen’s request to give up 1 0 tho Duchess 
of Kent his apartments in St. James’s 


Palace which he never occupied, 
upon tlm queen rented for ler mother ^ 
gostre House, Belgrove Square, at 2 OOOZ n 
year; but on the death^ of the fi,* 
Augusta in September, Clarence House. St 
James a Palace, was made over to her ti^ 
getherwith hrogmore Lodge at WinC 
Hardly a day passed without the exchanm 
of visits. As anile, tlie duchess both lunched 
and dined with her daughter. The Baroness 
Lehzen loft England in October 1842 for 
her native country of Hanover, linallv 
MtUing with a sister at Buokeburg fof 
Bloompiut.d, licminiscences, i. 216), Pof 
many years tho queen found time to writs 
hor a letter once a week, an interval which 
was subscqiienlly lengthened to a month at 
tho baroness’s own considerate request • the 
corrospondenco was maintained until the 
baroness’s death in 1870. Stookmar alone 
of tho queen’s oaidy conlidential attendants 
retained his position after her marriage- 
until 1867 ho spent tho autumn, winter, and 
spring of oaoh year with the queen and 
I’rinoe Albert, and occupied rooms in their 
palaces. On every domestic or publie ques¬ 
tion that arose both the queen and prince 
looked to him for private guidance. 

Amid tho fostivities which celebrated the 
early days of married life general alarm was 
caused byan attack on tho queen’s 
nttempt on life. The Outrage had no political 
signifioanco, ond served to increase 
Htoj^ioJune populariiy. On 10 Juno a 
brainless potboy, Edward Oxford, 

fired two sbols at her from a pistol as she was 
driving tbrougb tbe GreenPaflc&om Bucking¬ 
ham Palace to Hyde Park Corner. She was 
unhurt, and to all appearance unmoved, and 
after making a call at her mother’s houss to 
assuvo hor of her safe^, she continued her 
customary drive in Hyde Park. The lad 
was arrested and was mercifully pronounced 
to bo insane. Addresses of congratulation 
were presoiitcdby both houses of parliament. 
On 12 Juno 1840—two days after the inci- 
dont—a concert was given at Buckingham 
Palace under Costa’s d irection, and the queen 
herself took part in no less than fire num¬ 
bers, singing in a duet with Prince Albert, 
and in a trio with Bignois Bubini and 
Lablache, and in three choruses. A week 
or two later a magnificent reception was 
accorded lier at Ascot. Next month the 
approaching hirth of an heir to thp throne 
was announced, and, in accordance with the 
qiieen's wish, a bill was passed constituting 
Prince Albert regent in case of her death, 
provided that he did not remarry a catlmlie 
and that he resided in the country. Prince 
Albert, by the advice of Stookmar, and with 
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the Ml concurrence of Melbourne, bad 
elreody given proofs of an anxiety to relieve 
the strained relations between the court and 
the tories. Their leaders had been enter¬ 
tained by the ^ueen, and she had shown 
them marked civility. With the Duke of 
Wellington every oftort was niado to main¬ 
tain cordial relations, and he reciprocated 
the advances with alacrity. The llnlte of 
Sussex, whose critical attitude to the queen 
still caused her discomfort, was partially 
conciliated by the bestowal of the title of 
Puchess of Inverness on his morganatic 
wife, and in April, when the queen and 
Prince Albert attended a great ball at 
Lansdowne House, she permitted the new 
duchess to sup at the royal table, llie 
pacific atmosphere which was thus engen¬ 
dered had the ngrecahlo effect of stilling 
opposition to the nomination of Prince 
Albert to the regency. In the House of 
Lords the Duke of Sussex alone resisted it 
on the gi'ound that the rights of ‘the 
family ’ were ignored. On if Aug., when 
the queen prorogued parliament in person, 
the prince snt m an arm-chair no-xt the 
throne, and, although objection was feared, 
none was raised. His predominance was 
treated as inevitable. On 28 Aug. be 
received tho freedom of the city. On 11 
Sept, he was admitted to the privy council. 
On S Feb._ 1811 the queen ordered his 
name to be inserted in the liturgy. 

Monnwliilo, on 21 Nov., the quoen’e first 
child, a daughter, was born nt lluckingham 
Diithof Palace. Her recovery from the 
yniirots confinement was rajiid, and she 
“y-'t removed to Windsor for the 
Christmas holidays. On 10 Feb., the anni¬ 
versary of her marriage, the child, the prin¬ 
cess royal of England, was baptised at 
Buckingham Palace in the names of Vic¬ 
toria Adelaide Mary Louisa. The sponsnre 
were tho prince’s father, the queen's mother, 
and her uncle Leopold, besides tho Dowager 
Queen Adelaide, the Duchess of Gloucester, 
and the Duke of Sussex. The Duke of 
Sa.ve-Cohurg was unable to attend ia*person, 
and the queen by her own motion chose the 
Duke of WeUin^on to represent him. The 
last trace of animosity in regard to Welling¬ 
ton on account of his open objections to t& 
queen’s marriage was now removed. ‘He 
isj’ the queen wrote in her journal, ‘the best 
friend we have.’ 

Meanwhile politics were casting clouds 
on the joys of domestic life. The queen 
was to suffer, for the first of many tmes, 
tliat conflict of feeling between her private 
obligations to her foreign kindred and her 
public obligations to her country, which, 


despite an instinctive repugnance to un¬ 
worthy concessions in the sphere of foreign 
diplomacy, was liable to involve her in 
ditficulties with her advisers. Under Prince 
Albert’s gnidance and in accordance with 
her own predisposition, the queen regarded 
foreign aftairs as peculiarly within the sove¬ 
reign’s province, and the prince, who with 
Meibonme’s assent now enjoyed access to 
foreign despatches, claimed m behalf of the 
queen the lull right to a voice in consulta¬ 
tion before any action was taken by the 
go\ernment abroad. Palmerston, the mas- 
raimcraton terful minister of foreign afiairs, 
anithu was reluctant to recognise the 

thione. existence outside parliament of 

any check on his independence. This atti¬ 
tude at once caused vexation in the royal 
circle, and alter prolonged heartburnings 
nltimately led to an open rupture. The 
immediate cause of divergence between the 
queen and her foreign minister was due 
to affairs in the east of Kurope, which 
threatened a breach in the fiiendly relations 
of France and England. Egypt under 
her viceroy, Meliemet Ali, was seeking to 
cast oil' her allegiance to the sultan of 
Turkey'. France encouraged the act of re- 
hollirni, while England and the rest of tke 
great powers took Turkey under their pro¬ 
tection. The queen and Prince Albert 
loathed the prospect of war with France, 
Poiiticni whose sovereign, Louis 

(iHiMita Philippe, they had, through le- 
rijuce. pealed intermarriages, close do¬ 
mestic relations; and the added likelihood 
that the dominions other uncle and political 
ally, Hiug Leopold, would, in case of war 
between England and Franco, be invaded 
by a French army filled the queen with 
alarm. Divisions in the cabinet encouraged 
resolute inters ontion oa her port. In op¬ 
position to Lord John llitsseU’s views, 
Palmerston, minister of foreign airair.s, de¬ 
cided that the best way of dissipati^ all 
risk of French predominance m IS^pt 
was to crush Meliemet Ali at once by ibr&e 
of English arms. The queen entreatied 
Melbourne to reconcile his divided col¬ 
leagues, to use his influence against Pal¬ 
merston, and to seek a pacific settlement 
with France. But Palmerston stood firm. 
By his orders the British fleet forced 
kfehemet Ali to return to his allegiance to 
the sultan (November 184D). The minister's 
victory was more complete than he antici¬ 
pated. Louis Philippe, to the general sur- 
piiee, proved too pusillanimoae to lake the 
ofiensive in hehalfof his friend in Egypt, and 
he finally joined the concert of the powers, 
who in July 1841 jfledged themselves by 
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treaty to maintain Turkey and Egypt in 
»tatu quo. The incident evoked in the Frencli 
ting, in his ministers, and in King Leo¬ 
pold a feeling of bitterness against Pnlmer- 
bton ■wliich found a ready eelio in tho minds 
of Queen Victoria and the prince.^ 

Before this foreign crisis terminated, the 
retirement of Melbourne's ministry, which 
tho queen had long dreaded, took place. 
Tlie prospect of parting with Melbourne, 
her tried couneillor, caused her pain. But, 
in aulicipution of lliii event, hints had been 
given at Prince Albert’s inatanco by tho 
court oflirials to tho tory leaders that tho 
queen would interpose no obstacle to a 
change of government when it boenmo in¬ 
evitable, and would not. resist, £.neh recon- 
strnctifiu of her household as 
Siuiiina tnight bo needful. Tho blow fell 
MUhmune. The whig ministers in¬ 

troduced a budget wliieh 1(>nded towards 
free trade, and on their proposal to reduce 
tho duty on aiigiiT they were defeated by a 
majority of 3G, Hir llobert Ih'cl IhenMipon 
enn-ied a vote of confidence against them by 
ouo vote. Moved by tho qiioou’a feelings, 
Melbourne, instead of resigning, appealed to 
the country. Pariianiunt was dissolved on 
211 .Tune. 

Tn .Time, amid t.hc politienl excitement, 
the qucoii paid a visit to Arohhislwqi liar- 
court atNunehani, and thence she mid Prince 
Albert proceeded to Oxford to attend com- 
moraorntinn. Tlie Buko of Wellington, tho 
chanoolltir of tho univorsity, presided, and 
conferred on the prince an lionoravy di'gri'o. 
Tho queen was disturbed hy the hisses which 
were levelled at t.ho whig ministers-who 
wore present, hut she was not the less willing 
on that account to give further proof of her 
attachment to them, and sho snizod tho 
opportnnit.y to pny a serioa of visits among 
tho whig nobility. Al'tnr spending a day or 
two with tho Buko of Uovoiishiro at Ohats- 
wnrth, tho royal party next month wore 
entertained by tho Buko of Bedford at 
Woburn Abbey and by Tjord Cowper, blol- 
boumo’s nephew, at Panabanger. Prom 
Pansbiinger they wont to lunch with Mel- 
houriie himself at his country resideiioo, 
Brocket Park. The general election was 
proceoding at tho time, and the whigs mado 
the most out of tho queen’s known sympathy 
with them and of her alleged antlpatny to 
their opponents. But, to tho queen’s dis- 
mw, a largo tory majority wos returned. 

The new parliament assembled on 1!) Aug. 
1841. Por the ■first time in her reign the 
queen was absent and her speech was rend 
by the lord chaucollor, an indication that the 
constitution of the House of Commons ■was 
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nottoherlikmg. MelbourneT^^^ 
mamod m office till the lost possih^J 

ment,hutcn28Aug. fir; 

confidence was refused it by M 
houses of parliamsnt • ti./ 
evening Melbourne saw the qLei It U-r® 
sqr and resigned his trust. Vetltj 
his resignation in a spirit of deep deSr 
winch he helnod to dissipate by an ' 
nnee oi lliu liigli opinion he had 
of hei liiisband. In conformity with b» 
advice she at once summoned Sir Bobert 
Peel, and nil hough she spoke freely to hiS 
Ad’f'pinnoo her grief in separatmff from 
luiSv ministers, she quicUy 

".y. rocovored her composure and dii 

cussed tlio bnsmoss in band with a correct- 
ness of manner which aroused in Peel entbu- 
mastic admiration. Be promised to consult 
her comfort in all liouaehold appointment 
Tho Bitchess of Bucclouch nqplaeed ths 
Bnehess of Sutherland as mistress of the 
robi'8, and the Duchess of Bedford and Lady 
Normanby vnlnntarily made way for othw 
Indiua-in-wailing. By September the new 
govornniout was fully constituted, and tho 
qniH'n lia d tho 1 act 1 o treat her new ministers 
with much amiability. Poel adapted Idm- 
Boir to tlic situation with complete success. 
Ho and the queen wore soon the best of 
frii'nds. A coupling Molbourne’s hint, he 
fully yet briolly explained to her every 
detail of niriiirs. lie strictly obeyed bet 
request to sond regularly and promptly a 
daily roporl. of procrodings of interest that 
took pilace in both the bouses of parliament. 
Melbourno was tlienooforth an occasional 
nnd always an honoured guest at court, but 
the queen accustomed herself without delay 
to seek political guidance exclusively from 
Pool. 

The queen’s absence at the prorogation of 
parliament on 7 Oct., after a abort autunm 
session, was duo to personal affairs 
nnd to no want of confidence in 
lior npw_ advisers. On 0 Nov. 
1841 Iior second child, a son and heir, was 
horn nt Buckingham Palace. The co^ne- 
ment was imminent for several weeks, and, 
though she hositatod to appeor in public, 
she, with characteristic spirit,continued ‘to 
■wrilo notes, sign her namo, and declare her 
plcasiu'o up to the lost moment, as if nothing 
serioiiB wore at baud’(Sir James Graham, 
np. Croher Papers, ii. 408). Sir Eobort Peel 
had accepted an invitation to dine with her 
on the night of the child’s birth. Much 
public and private rejoicing followed the 
arrival of on Wr to the throne. Ohristmas 
festivities wore kept with great brilliance 
at Windsor, and on 10 Jan. tho christening 
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took place in St. George’s Chapel -with, ex¬ 
ceptional pomp, Vagae political reasons 
induced the government to invite Frederick 
■\Villiam, king of Prussia, to bo the chief 
sponsor; the others -were the Duke of Cam¬ 
bridge, Princess Sophia, and three memhers 
of the Saxe-Coburg family. To the king of 
I^ussia, "who stayed with her from 23 Jan. 
to 4 Feh., the queen paid every honour 
(BuHSEN', ii. '!). Subsequently he took 
advantage of the good personal relations he 
had formed with the queen to correspond 
•ffith her confidentially on political afi'aira. 
Adverse criticism was excited the he- 
stowal on the prince of Wales of the title 
of Duke of Saxony, and by the quartering of 
arms of Sa.\ouy on his shield with those 
of England. Such procedure was regretted 
as a concession by the queen to her hueband’s 
German predilections. On S Feb. 1843, 
ivlien the quean opened parliament and the 
king of Prussia accompanied her, there was 
no great display of popular loyalty (Fanny 
KembIiE’s Meoordu, ii. 181), but im¬ 
pressed her auditors by referring in the 
speech from the throne to the birth of her 
son as 'an event which has completed the 
measure of my domestio happiness.’ When 
a week later she went with her young family 
to stay a month at the Pavilion at Brighton, 
her presence excited more public demonstra¬ 
tion of goodwill than was convenient (Laby 
Bmompield’s Hemituacaices), and the queen 
end Prince Albert, conceiving a dislike for 
the place, soon sought a more sequestered 
seaside retreat. 

The season of 1843 combined agreeable 
with distasteful incidents. The first of a 
brilliant series of fancy dress halls took place 
to the queen’s great contentment at Bucking¬ 
ham Palace on 13 May; the prince appeared 
as Edward ITI and the queen as Queen 
Philippa. Some feeling was shown in 
France at what was foolishly viewed os the 
celeWliou of anciont victories won by the 
English over French arms. The entertain¬ 
ment was charitably designed to give work 
to the Spitalfields weavers, who were then 
in distress. A fortnight later the queen 
and court went in state to a hall at Covent 
Garden theatre, which was organised in the 
interest of the same sufferers. 

In June the queen had her first experience 
of railway travelling, on event of no little 
Tha gocen* interest to herself and of no little 
tiaveiB by encouragement to the pioneers of 

a mechanical invention which 
was to revolutionise the social economy of 
the country. She went by rail fiom 'Wmd- 
sor to Paddington. Court etiquette re¬ 
quired that the master of the horse and the 


coachmen under his control should actively 
direct the queen’s travels by land, and it 
was difficult to adapt the old forms to the 
new conditions of locomotion. The queen, 
who thoroughly enjoyed the experiment, 
thenceforth utilised to the hillest extent 
the growing railway systems of the king¬ 
dom. 

Unhappily two further senseless attempts 
on her fife, which took place at the same 
ScconA and time, marred her sense of security, 
thitaat- and rendered new preventive 
legislation essential. £1 her atti¬ 
tude to the first attempt the 
queen and Prince Albert showed a courage 
which hordoi’ed on imprudence. On Sunday, 
29 May, Prince Albert noticed that a man 
pointed a pistol at the queen as she drove 
past him in her carriage through the Green 
Park, She and the prince resolved to pass 
the same spot on the following afternoon in 
order to secure the arrest of the assailant, 
The hold device succeeded. ‘ She would 
much rather,’ she said, 'run the immediate 
risk at any time than have the presentiment 
of danger constantly hovering over her.’ The 
man, whose name wag found to be John 
Francis, fired at her, happily without result, 
end, being captmed, was condemned to death, 
a sentence which was commuted to trans* 
portation for life. On the eveuing following 
the outiaee the queen visited the operate hear 
tho'Pro^bte,’ and was (fiieered rapturously. 

I But the danger was not past. On 3 July, 

! when the queen was driving in the Mall 
I with the king of the Bulgians, who hap- 
I pened to he her guest, a crippled lad, John 
I William Bean, sought in an aimless, half¬ 
hearted way to emulate the misdeeds or 
Francis and Oxford. Such contemptible 
i outrages could, according to the e.Yi8tijag law, 

! he treated solely as acts of high treason. 

I Now Peel hastily passed through parliament 
a ‘ hill for providing for the furflierprotection 
and security of her majesty’s person,’ the 
terms of which made the offence to attempt 
to hurt the queen a misdemeanour punish¬ 
able by either tranmoitation for seven years 
or imprisonment for three with personal 
chastisement. 

In the autumn Feel organised for the 
queen a holiday in Scotland. Chartist riots 
First vMt <iistracting the country, hut 

to Scotisaa. ^Bol and Sir James Graham, the 
home secietasy, befieved that the 
expedition might he safely and wisely made. 
It was the first visit that the queen paid 
to North Britain, and it inspirea her with, 
a lifelong regard for it and its inhabitants. 
The first portion of the journey, from 
Windsor to Paddington, was again made. 
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by rail. At Woolwich the royal party 
omharhed on the Hoyal George yacht on 
29 Aug., and on 1 Sept, they arrived at 
Granton pier. There Sir Tlobort Peel, at 
the queen's request, mot tlioin. Passing 
through Edinburgh they stayed ■with the 
‘Duke of Bucclouch at Jlalkeith, 'wliore on 
a Sept, the queen hold a drawiug-room and 
received addresses. Nexti day they left for 
the highlaiid.s, and, aflor paying a 'S'isit to 
Lord Slansfiold at Soouu, were accorded a 

? rincely reception by Lord llreadalbnne at 
'aymoutli. A brief stay with Lord Wil¬ 
loughby at Prmniuoud Castle was followed 
by their return to Dalkeith, and they left 
Scotland by sea on the 1 Of h. Not only -waa 
the queen onchantod -with the scenery 
through -which she passed, but the historic 
associations, ospocially those connected with 
Mary Stuart and her son, deeply interested 
her, and slie road on the voyage with a new 
zest Sir Walter Scott’s poems, ‘ The Lady of 
the Lake ’ and ‘ The Lay of the Last Alin- 
Btrel’ (LeavcHfrom the Qumis Jaiirml, 1877, 
pp. l-2fi). Beforo umbarkiug she instructed 
Lord Aberdeen to write to the lord odvocato 
an o.xpression of lu-r regret that her visit 
was so brief, and of her admiration of tho 
devotion and enthusiasm which her Scottish 
subjects had‘ovineod in ovoiw quarter and 
by'all ranks’ (GnnviliT.B, Memoiya). On 
17 Sept, sho was again at Windsor, fn 
November tho Duko of Wellington placed 
Walmer Castle at her disposal, and sho and 
lier family wore there from 10 Nov. to 
.3 Deo. 

With Peel tho queen’s relations stondily 
improved. On 6 Ajiril 1812 Peel di'srrihed 
his own]iosilion thus: ‘Afy ro- 
nndrwa!'' hit ions willi her majesty are 
most satisfactory. Tliequoenlios 
nefod touarda mo not merely (as every oiio 
who knew her majesty’s cluiraetormust have 
nntici))at od ) wit h perfect lid cl i I y a n d 1 loii our, 
hut with gri'ati kindness and eoiiMdemtion. 
’riiero is every facility for the dos]ialch of 
]uihlic husine.ss, a senipulous and most 
punctual diwcluvvge of every uuldio duty, and 
an exact uiulurslnudiug of' llie relation of a 
constitutional sovereign to Iier advisors’ 
{I’eel Papers, ii. B44). In .Tanunry 1813 
tho queen was deeply concerned at the 
nssassmatinn of Peel's secretary, Edward 
Drummond, in mistake for himself, and sho 
shrewdly donnuncod in private the verdict 
of insanity which the jury brought in 
against the assassin at h'ls trial (AIabtin, 
i. 27; Peel Papers, ii. 653). 

_A._mong Peel’s oollongues. Lord Aherdeon, 
minister of foreign alfuirs, came after Pool 
himself iulo closest personal relations with 
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matter,of eourfo'Ihouldi^^eT^^ 

the despatches had left the office.’ Abpr£ 
guardedly replied that ' this should k done 
in all casus m which the exigencies of the 
SI ualioii did not require another course’ 
She prudently accepted the reservation, but 

J^rd A^berdoon’s general policy devulop;i ni 

prmeiplofrom which the queen or thepnnee 
dissontcd, and tho harmony of then rein! 
lions was nudistlubed (Walpole Hf/Ts 
Lord John Jinssd/, ii. 61). ’ ^ 

Peel gi-catly sirengtheiied his position by 
a full ackiiowledgracnt of Prince Alber/, 
posilioii. 11 e permit 1 ed tho prince to attend 
the audiences of miiiislors with the queen 
He nominated him prebidunt of a royal com- 
miBBioii to promol n the lino arts of tho United 
rnii™ -If iJiAdom in connoctiou with the 

MtmfB rebuilding of the hoiisos of parlia- 

Sf&To. ““couraged tbe 

_ _ prince to reform tbe confused 
ndmuiislration of the royal palaces. Tbe 
■prince’s authority consequently increased. 
If roiu 18)3 onwards the queen, in announcing 
her decision on piiblio questions to her 
ininisterb, substituted for the singular per¬ 
sonal pronoun ‘1’ the plural ‘we,’ and 
thus entirely idciitiliod her hiibbaiid’s judg- 
mont with her own. Tlio growth of his 
authority _wns indicated in the spring of 
184.3 by luH holcliug levees in tho qiium's 
behalf in lior ahsenco—an apparent ns- 
suinpliou of power whioli was ill received. 

Dumuslic incidents occupied much of the 
quooii’s attention, nnrl ennijielled the oeca- 
Diimisllo sioiuil delegation of borae of her 
JiiTOioiitB. diilii's. Tlio death of the Duke 
iHts. of SnsBi'.x on 21 April 1848 pre- 

coded by four daystliohirth of a third child, 
tho Princess Alice, In order to conciliate 
her unfriendly uncle, the king of Hanover, 
tliB quoou askedhim to be a spoiisor, together 
'wilhthoquoeii'Bhalf-Eister,Couiitossl<'6ndore, 
Prince Albert’s brother, and Princess Sophia. 
With cliaract oristio awkwardness the king of 
Hanover arrived loo late for tho ohristiming 
(6 Juno). A largo family gathering followed 
in JIlly, when the qiiooii’s first cousin Augusta, 
elder daughter oT tlie Duke of Cambridge, 
maiTiod at Buckingham Folace (28 JuN) 
Friedrich, hereditary grand duke of Meck- 
Ipiihurg-Strelitz. In August two of Louis 
Philippe’s sons, the Prince de Joinville and 
tho Due d’Aumale, were the qi'cen’s guests, 
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A month later, after proroguing parlia- vKit to her uncle, the king of the Belgians, 
ment in person (2-i Aug.), and mating a at the palace of Lacken, near Brussels. ' It 
short yachting tour on the south coast, the was such a joy for me,’ she wrote 

queen carried out an intention that_ had Isib?™.” parting"with him, ‘ to he 

long keen present in her mind of paying a once again luitler the roof of one 

visit to the king of the French, who has ever been a father to me.’ Clior- 
u'tt to* tvith whose iamily her own was lotto Bronte, who was in Brussehs, saw her 

imii hy marriage so closely connected, ‘laughing and talking very gaily’ when 

Philippe. This was an event of much his- drivmg through the Eue Koyale, anil noticed 
toric interest. In the firat place it was the how plainly and unpretentiously she was 
first occasion on which thequeen had trodden dressed ttiASKElL, Life of Charlotte Bronte, 
foreign soil. In the second place it was the 1900, p. 2701. Her vivacity brought un- 
first occasion on which an English sove- wontedsuiishinetoKingLeopold’shabitually 
reign had visited a French sovereign since somhre court. She reached Woolwich, on 
Henry VIII appenred on the Field of the her rotuni from Antwerp, on 21 Sept. 

Cloth of Gold at the invitation of Francis I The conelnding months of the year(184.'l) 
in 1C20. In the lliird place it was tlie first were agreeably spent in visits at home. In 
time for nearly a century that an English October she went by road to pay afiist visit 
monarch had left his dominions, and the to Cambridge. She staved, according to 
old procedure of nominating a regent prescriptive right, at the lodge of 

or lords-justices in his absence was now Trinity College, where she held a 

first dropped. Although the expedition ’ levee. Prince Albert received a 
was the outcome of domeatic sentiment doctor’s degree, and the undergraduates 
rather than of political design, Peel and olfered her a thoroughly puthnsiastic ru- 
Aherdeen encouraged it in the belief that ceptiou. Next month she gave public 
the maintenance of good personal relations proof of her regard for Peel by visiting him 
between the Finglish sovereign and her ^ at Prayton Manor (28 Nov. to 

continental colleagues was a guarantee of 1 I*®®-) Thence she passed to 

peace and goodwill among the nations—a Chatsworth, where, to her grati- 

view which Lord Brougham also held fication, Melbourne and the Duke of Wel- 
strongly. Louis Philippe and his queen lington were fellow-guests. The presence 
were staying at the Chiltean d'Eii, a private of Lord and Lady Palmerston was less 
domain near Tr6port. The queen, accom- congenial. At a great ball one evening 
panied by_ Lord Aberdeen, arriv'ed there on her partners included Lord Morpeth and 
2 Sept, in her new yacht Victoria and Lord Lev cson (better known later as Earl 
Albert, which had been launched on 26 April, Granville), who was afterwards to be one of , 
and of which Lord Adolphus FitzClarenoe, her most trusted ministers. Another night 
a natural son of William IV, had been ap- there were a vast series of illuminations in 
pointed captain. Her host met the queen thegronnds, ofwhichall traces were cleared 
in his bavgu off the coast, and a magninceut away before the morning by two hundred 
reception was accorded her. The happy men, working nnder the direction of the 
domestic life of the French royal family duke’s gardener, (Sir) Joseph Paxton. The 
strongly impressed her. She greeted with royal progress Was continued to Belvoir 
enthusiasm, among the French king's guests, Castle, the home of the Duke of Rutland, 
the rVench musician Auber, with whose where sho again met Peel and Wellington, 
works sho was very well acquainted, and and it was not till 7 Dec. that she returned 
she was charmed by two fetei, chmnpStres to Windsor. 

and a military review. Lord Aberdeen and On 29 .Tan. 1841 Prince Albert’s father 
M. Guizot, Louis Philippe's minister, dis- died, and in the spring he paid a visit to his 
cussed political questions with the utmost native land (28 March-11 April). It was 
cordiality, and although their conversations the first time the qneen had been separated 
led later to misunderstanding, everything from her husband, and in his absence the 
passed off at the moment most agreeably, king and queen of the Belgians came over 
The visit lasted fi.ve days, from 2 to 7 Sept., to console her. On 1 June two other 
and the qiieen's spirit fell when it was over, continental sovereigns arrived to pay 
On leaving Trfiport the queen spent another her their respects, the king of Saxony and 
four days with her children at Brighton, and vhitofTinr Tsar Nicholas I of Itussia, 
paidherlastvisittoGeorgelV’sinconvenient Miciiutabi, To the tsar, who came nninviteil 
Pavilion. But her foreign tour was not yet at short notice, it was needful to 

ended. From Brighton she sailed in her pay elaborate attentions. His half-brother 
yacht to Ostond, to pay a long promised I (Alexander I)had been the qneen’sgodfnther, 
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and -political interests mndo the strengthou- 
ing of tho personal tie deaimble. lie attended 
tt great rovio-w at 'Windsor Park -with the 
queen, and -went with her to Ascot and to 
the opera. At a grand concert given in his 
honour at Buckingham Palace, Joseph 
Joachim, then on a visit io England as a 
hoy, was engaged to perfnrin. A rough sol¬ 
dier in nppenrniico and manner, the tsar 
treated his hostess -with a courtesy whidi 
seemed to her pathetic, and, altiiough pre- 
oconpied by public nllhirs, civilly ignored 
all likelihood of a divergence of political 
interests hutwoen England and his own 
country. 

At the time domi'stic politics worn ngiial- 
ing the mieen. The spreail of disaffection 
ill Ireland during the rnjieal agitation dis¬ 
tressed her, and her niimo was made raoro 
prominent, in l.ho controversy than 
pf'tdenfi. 'I'lio frish lonl 
clmiicollor, Mir Edward Sugdon, 
piililiolv a.s,s(*rli’d that tlie qiieoii was jierso- 
iially (loferminod to prevent repeal (May 
18 Tile repeal loader O’Oonnell, a warm 
admirer of the queen, promptly denied 
the statomoni. Vcul mihlly reprimanded 
Mugden, hut (ruth forced him to admit that 
the queen ‘would do all in her (lower to 
maintain the union ns (ho bond of coitnoo- 
tion hi'twoeu (ho two countries ’ (JL'eall'aper*, 
iii. 52). Tim olist,motive policy of the opposi¬ 
tion in parliament at tJie same timo caused 
her concern. Bhe wrol« to Pool on 16 Ang. 
of ‘ Iior indignation at tlia very unjustifiable 
• manner in which the niinoiit.y wore obsl met¬ 
ing the order of hnsiuessi’ sho hoped that 
every attempt would ho raado ‘ (0 put an 
end to wlnit is really indecent conduct.,’ and 
that Sir Holiert Peel would ‘make no kind 
of concession to thOf'e gentlemen which could 
eneoumgo Ihiiin lo go on in the saino way’ 
{ib. iii. OiiH). Worse followed in tho month 
of tho tsar’s visit. Oul IJnnotlioguvernnionk 
wore defeated on 11 proposal to redueo tho 
sugar duties. To tlio queen’s const ornalion, 
Pool oxpre.spod an intention of resigning at 
once. Iliippily, four days late a voto of 
coufldenco was carried and tho crisis passed. 
The queen wrote at once to express her 
relief (18 Juno), ‘Last night,’ she said, 
‘every one thought that tho governraont 
would bo boat, and thoreforo tho nuiqiriso was 
the more unexpected and gratifying’ (j’d. iii. 
168). I’oreign atTairs, too, despite tho hos¬ 
pitalities of tho English court to royal visit ors, 
were threatening. Tho jealousy between 
the English ond Pi-enoh peoples might be 
lostraiued, but could not he stifled, by the 
friendlmoss subsisting between tho courts, 
and in tho autumn of 1844 the maltroat- 


ment by Frmoh officials of an EnKlisnT 

sill, GcorgePritchard,intheislanMsldti 
which the French had lately ooS’ 
caused m England an explosion of 3]?! 
wrath with France, which the queenLft 
govornmont at one time feared must enil 
war “ 

Amid those excitements a second son 
Pririoo Alfred, wns born to the queen at 
niiHiol Windsor on 6 Aug., and at tt. 

endefthemonthsieenteaiS 

another royal personage feoa 
Germany, the prince of Prusaio, hJother 
tho king, and ovontually first emperor of 
norauiTiy. Ihero sprang up between her and 

hernewguestawnrmfriendshipwhich lasted 

for more thou forty years. A peaceful an- 
liimn holiday was again spent in Scotland 
whither they proceeded by sea from 'Wool' 
wieh to Dundt'o. Thence they drove to 
Bliilr Athol to visit Lord ond Lady Glen- 
lyon, afterwards Duke and Duchess o( 
Athol. Prince Albert engoged in dee^ 
stalking, and tho queen did much sketchinff, 
Tlmy tlmroiighly enjoyed ‘the life of quiet 
and liberty,’ and with regret disembarked at 
Woolwich on 3 Oct. to face anew nffi-ia i 
anxieties (.Ti/itmal, pp. 20-42). 

Five days later Louis Philippe retained 
tho quoun 8 visit, and thus for the first time 
Txiiiis ft Frunoh monarch voluntarily 
'■’'•ffippe'" landed on English shores. The 
visit. ^ Tahiti quarrel hod been composed, 
and tho inloi'chiinge of liospitohle amenities 
was imcloudctl. ()n 9 Oct. the king was in- 
vpsti'd wit h tho order of the Garter. On the 
14 Ih the vi ait ended, and the queen and Prince 
AlJiort accomjianied their visitor to Ports- 
nioulli, though the stormy weather ulti- 
lunloly compelled him to proceed to Dover 
to laku tho short sea trip to Calais. Another 
elaborate corcinouy at homo attested the 
queen’s popularity, which she liked to trace 
to public sympathy withhor happy doiuestio 
life. Sho wont in at ate to the city, 28 Oct., 
to open tho now Iloyal Exchange. An elabo¬ 
rate coloured panoramic plate of the proces- 
bIou which was published at tho time is now 
ravo. 0 f her rucep tion Peel wrote to Sir Henry 
ITnrdingo (0 Nov, 1841) : ‘ As usual she had 
a fine day, and uninterruptod success. It was 
a glorious spoclacle. But she saw a sight 
whioh few sovoroigna have ever seen, and 
perhaps nono mayr see again, a million humaa 
focos with a aniile on oach. Sbn did not 
hoar 0110 discordant sound’ (Feel Fapen, 
iii. 264). On 12 Nov. tho radical to-svn 01 
Northampton gave her a hardly leas enthu- 
eiastie greeting when she passed through 
it on her way to visit the Marquis of Exe- 
tor at Burghloy House. Other noble hosts 
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of tlie period included the Duke of BucMntf- the queen annoyance. Archduke Frederick 
ham at Stowe (1-1-16 Jan. 1846), and the of Austria, who was also a guest, claimed 
Duke of Wellington at Strathfieldsaye and, to the queen's chagrin, was awarded 
(20-22 Jan.) precedence of the prince. The refusal of 

When the queen road her speech at the court officials to give her husband at Stol- 
opening of parliament, 4 Feb. ISl.j, she zenfels in 184.) the place of honour next 
referred with great satisfaction to the viails herself led her to refuse for manv years 
of the Tsar Nicholas and the king of the offers of hospitality from the Prussian court. 
French, and Peel took an early opportunity On 19 Aug. the queen fiiiallv reached the 
of pointing out that the imuiifieent recep- palace of Rosenau, Priuce Albert’s birth- 
tions accorded tho.se sovereigns and other place, and thence they passed through Co¬ 
royal visitors were paid for hy the queen burg, finally making their way to (rotha. 
outof her personal income without incurring There the queen was gratified by a visit 
any debt. The session was largely occupied from her old gorerness Lelizen, and many 
with the affairs of Ireland and the proposal pleasant c-veursioas were made in the Thu- 
of the government to endow the catholic ringian forest. On 8 Sept, they left for 
priests’ training college at Mayunoth. The Frankfort, stopping a night at iX’eimar on 
queen encouraged Peel to press on with the the way. They reached" Antwerp on the 
measure, ■which she regarded as a tolerant 6th, hut on their way to Osborne they paid 
concession to the dominant religion in Tre- a flying visit to TrCport. The state of the 
land. But it roused much prole-.tant bigotry, tide did not alloTV them to land from the 
which excited the queen’s disd.ain. On yacht, and Louis Philippe’s homely wit sng- 
15 April 1816 she wrote to Peel: ‘ It is gesled a debarkation in bathing machines, 
not honourable to prote.stantism to see the Next day (9 Sept.) they settled once again 
had and violent and bigoted passions dis- at O.sborne. Writing thence (14 Sept. 184r)) 
played at this moment.’ to her aunt, the Duchess of Gloucester, she 

AnotherAfilcosfKJ/K^atDuokingliamPalace said; 'I am enchanted with Germany, and 
on 6 June, when the period chosen for in particular with dear Coburg and Gotha, 
illustration was the reign of George II, ■which I left with the very greatest regret, 
was the chief court ent eitaiiiinent of the Tlie realisation of this delightful visit, 
year; and in the same month (21 June) which I hud wished for so many years, will 
there was a review of the fleet, which was ho constant and lasting satisfaction to me.’ 
assembled at Spithead in greater strength To her uncle Leopold she -wrote to the same 
than was known before. Next mouth the effect. 

queen received the king of the Netherlands Before the (dose of 1846 the queen was 
at Oehorne. involved in the always dreaded anxiety of* 

Again in the antnmn the queen left Eng- fjijjp a ministerial crisis. The potato 

land for a month’s foreign travel, and Lord onatho crop had completely failed in Ire- 
Qnem’B flrst Aberdeen again bore the royal land, and the harvest in England 

Tidt to party company. The chief object and Scotland was very bad. Great distress 
Qremony. of the joumey was to visit Coburg was certain throughout the United Eing- 
and the scenes of Prince Albert’s youth, but dom daring the -winter. Thereupon Peel 
a subsidiary object was to pay on their made up his mind that the situation de- 
outward road a return visit to the king of mended the repeal of the corn laws—a step 
Prussia. Landing at Antweip (8 Aug.), which he and his party were pledged to 
they were met at Malineshy the kin^ and oppose. His ooUeagues were startled oy his 
queen of the Belgians, and at A3x-la- change of view, many threatened resistance, 
Chapelle hy the king of Pniasia; thence but all except Lwd Stanley ultimately 
they journeyed through Cologne to the agreed to standby him. The rank and-file or 
king of Prussia’s palace at Binihl, They the party showed fe-wet signs of complacence, 
visited Bonn to attend the unveiling of the The queen was gravely disturbed, bub 
statue of Beethoven, and a great Beethoven straightway threw tbe_whole waght of her 
festival concert, while at a concert at infiuence into the prime minister’s scale, 
Briihl, which Meyerbeer conducted, the On 28 Nov. 1846, after exprMsing hex 
artists fiucluded Jenny Lind, Liszt, and sorrow at the differences^ of opinion the 
Vienxtemps. The regal entertainment was cabinet, she wrote without hesitation: 
continued at the king^s castle of Stolzenfels, 'The queen thinks the_ time is come when a 
near Coblenz on the Elhine, which 'they left removal of the restrictions on the importn- 
on 16 Aug. The visit was not wholly-with- lion of food cannot be successfuUy resisted, 
out painful incident. The question of the Should this be Sir Robert’s own opinion, 
prince’s rank amid the great company caused the queen very much hopes that none of hi# 
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colleagnes will prevent him from tloinjr wlitit 
it is right to do ' (Peel Papers, iii. i337-8). 

But Pool, although greatly heurtiMied by 
the queen’s support, deemed it just both to 
his supporters and to Ins opponents to lot 
the opposite party, which had lately advo¬ 
cated the reform, carry it out. On C Doc. 
1815 he resigned. The queen was ns loth 
to part with hiiu as she had formerly been 
to part with IMelbonrne, but jircporod 
herself to o.vercise, according to her wont, 
all the influence that was ]) 08 siblu to her in 
the formation of n now government. By 
Peel's desire she sent for Lord .Tohn llussell, 
who was at the moment at Kdinbtirgh, and 
did not reach Windsor till the lltb. In 
the meantime she asked Melbourne to come 
and give her counsel, but hi.-, liealth was 
failing, and on every ground prudence urged 
liim to rofuso interlorenee. The queen’s 
chief fear of a whig cabinet was duo to her 
and her foreign kinsmen’s diet rust of Pnl- 
merston as foreign minister. No whig 
uiiir'Rt rycould evcltido him, but she promptly 
requested Lord John to give him (he colonial 
N(-(r..Hiitions ^.-ord .Tohn demurred, and 

Miih t.oiii asked for time before proceeding 
.ioiiaJiu-.M'tl. further. In the extremity of her 
fear she bogged liOrd Aberdeen to support 
her objections to Pnlmerst on; but since it 
was notorious in political circles (hat Pal- 
inorston would accept no post but that of 
foreign secretary, Aberdoeu could give her 
little comfort. lie merely advised her to 
impress Pahnorstou with her desiro of peace 
with France, and to bid him consult her 
regularly on matters of foreign policy. On 
18 Deo. the queen had n second iiit'erviow 
at Windsor with Lord John, who was now 
accomnanied by the veteran whig leader, 
Lord Lansdownc. Prince Albert sat beside 
her, and she let her visitor.s undor.stand that 
she spoke for him ns well na for herself. 
JjOrd Jolni asked her to obtain assurances 
from Peel that the di.sscniiout momlKTH of 
his cabinet svere not in a jiositioii to form n 
now government , and to secure for him, if ho 
undertook to repeal the corn lows, the full 
support of Pool and his followers. Peel 
gave her a guarded answer, whieh dissut isfiod 
Jjord John, wlio urged her to obtain more 
spooific promise of co-operation. The queen, 
although she doeinod tho request nnrenson- 
ahlo, iiolitoly appealed anew to Peel without 
result. At length, on 18 Dec., Lord John 
accepted her command to form a govern¬ 
ment. But his dillioullics were only begun. 
There were members of his party who dis¬ 
trusted Palmerston os thoroughly as tho 
queen. Lord Grey declined to join the 
government if Palmerston took tho foroigii 


to accept Lord Grey’s propose! or tofoSM 
his presence in the administration- 3 
greatly (o the queen’s surprise he, on 29 dT 
suddenly informed her that he was umm’ 
to serve her 1< or a moment it looked as l 
she were to he left without any governmen 
but she 1 timed ouee more to IWl, who, Shn 
onrno.st request, resumed power. To this re 
suit she had passively contributed thtouchoat 
the intricate negotiation, and it was com 
pletely satisfactory to her. The next dav 
30 Duo., she wrote: ‘ The queen cannot 
sulhciently p.xpress how much we feel Sir 
Dobort Peel’s high-minded conduct, couraae 
and loyalty, whicli can only add to tlw 
queen’s contidciice in him.’ 

Thonoeforth the queen identified herself 
almost recklessly with Peel’s policy of repeal 
Melbuurne, when dining nt Windsor, tolii 
her that I’cel’s conduct was ' damned dis¬ 
honest,’ but she declined to discuss the 
tPlio qiieoti'a ^ Ojlic. iSho lost 110 opportunity 
huinioit of of urging Peel to porsevere. On 
12 J nil. 18IG she wrote of her satis¬ 
faction at lonrning of the drastic character 
of his pro])oopd meaRiiros, ‘ feeling certain,’ 
she addl'd, ‘that wlint was so just niid wise 
must succeed.’ On 27 Jan. Ihiuoe Albert 
attended tlio House of Commons to hear 
Peel niinounoo his plan of aholishing the 
corn laws in the course of three years. 
Strong objection w'ns raised to the prince’s 
preseiico by protectionists, who argued that 
It showed partisanship on the part of the 
crown. Tho queen ridiculed the protest, 
but the prince never went to the lower house 
nguiii. On 4 Fob. she told Peel that he 
■would ho rewarded with t-lio gratitude of 
tho country, which ‘ would make up for the 
abuse he has to ondiiro from so mau;r of his 
party.’ Sho expressed sympathy with him 
in his loss of tho support of Gladstone and 
Lord Lincoln, who had accepted his policy, 
hut had withdrawn from the ITouseofOom- 
motiB because, as parliamentary nominees of 
tho Duko of Newcastle, who was a staunch 
protectionist, they could not honourably 
vole against his opinions. The queen pressed 
Pool to secure other seats for them. On 
18 Ifob. eho not only wrote to congratulate 
1*001 on his epoecli in introducing the bill, hut 
forwarde.d to him a letter from the Dowager 
Queen Adelaide which expressed an-eqnally 
flattering opinion. Every speech during the 
corn-law debates she read with minute 
attention, and she closely studied the division 
lists. 

Tho birth of the Princess Helena on26May 
was not euil'ered to distract the royal atten- 
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tion, and the queen watched with delight 
the safe passage of the hill through both 
houses of parliament. The sequel, however, 
disconcerted her. On 26 June, the night 
that the corn-law bill passed its third read¬ 
ing in the Lords, the protectionists aud 
whigs voted together against the govern¬ 
ment on the second reading of a coercion 
bill for Ireland, and Peel was defeated by 
seventy-three. His resignation followed of 
necessity, and, at a moment when liis ser¬ 
vices seemed most valuable to her, the queen 
saw herself deprived of them, as it proved 
for ever. She wrote of ‘ her deep concern' 
at parting with him. ‘ In whatever position 
Sir Robert Peel may be,’ she concluded, ‘ we 
shall ever look on him as a kind and true 
friend.’ Hardly less did she regret the re¬ 
tirement of Lord Aberdeen. ‘ AVe felt so safe | 
with them,' she wrote of the two men to hor j 
uncle Leopold, who agreed that Peel, almost i 
alone among contemporary English states¬ 
men, could ha trusted ' never to let monarchy 
ha lohhed of the little strength and power 
it still may possess ’ (Peel Papers, iii, 172). 

At the queen’s request Lord John Russell 
formed a new govui*nment, and with mis- 
101.1 John’s ffivinga the queen agreed to 
IM minis- Palmerston's return to the foreim 
office. The ministry lasted nearly 
' five years. Lord John, although 
' awkward and unattractive in manner, and 
wedded to a narrow view of the queen's 
constitutional powers, did murh to conciliate 
tbe riwal favour. Closer acquaintance im- 
j proved his relations with the queen, and she 
I marked the increase of cordiality by giving 
I him for life Pembroke Lodge in Ricbmond 
Pork in March 1847, on the death of the Earl 
of Erroll, husband of a natural daughter of 
AVilliam IV. Some of Lord John’s colleagues 

S reatly interested the queen. _ Lord Olaren- 
on, who was at first president of the 
board of trade, and in 1847 lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, gained her entire confidence and 
became an intimate friend. She liked, too. 
Sir George Grey, the borne secretary, and she 
admired the conversation of Macaulay, the 
paymaster-general, after lie had overcome a 
reming of shyness in meeting her. On 9 March 
1860, when Macaulay dined at Buckingham 
Palace, he talked freely of liia 'History.’ 
The queen owned that she had nothing to 
say for her poor ancestor, James lI. ‘Not 
your majesty’s ancestor, your majesty’s pre¬ 
decessor,^ JVilacanlay returned ; and the re- 
„ mark, which was intended as a 

Bt'oourtf compliment, was well received 
(Tkeveltan’s Life qf Maoavlay, 
pp, 637-8). On 14 Jan. 1861, when he 
stayed at Windeor, he 'made her laugh 


heartily,’ he said. ' She talked on for some 
time most courteously and pleasantly. No¬ 
thing could be more sensible than.‘her re¬ 
marks on German aifairs ’ (Hid. p. 340). But, 
on the whole, the queen’s relations with her 
third ministry were leas amicable than with 
her first or second, owing to the unaccommo¬ 
dating temper of the most prominent mem¬ 
ber of it—Palmerston, the foreign secretary. 
Between him and the crown a constant 
struggle was in progress for the effective 
supeivision of foreign affairs. The consti¬ 
tution did not define the distribution of 
control between monarch and minister over 
that or any other department of tbe state. 
The minister had it in his power to work 
quite independently of the crown, and it 
practically lay with him to admit or reject 
a claim on the crown’s part to suggest even 
points of procedure, still less points of policy. 
For the crown to challenge the fact in deal¬ 
ing with a strong-willed and popular mini¬ 
ster wa.s to invite, as tbe queen and prince 
I were to find, a tormenting sense of im- 
j potence. 

I At the outset monarch and minister found 
themselves in agreement. Although Palmer- 
mi f realised anticipations by em- 

manwgl.Sl“'“ broUitig France and England, 
tbe breach was deemed, in the 
peculiar circumstances, inevitable even bv 
the queen and the prince. A difference bad 
for some years existed between the two 
countries in regard to the affairs of Spain. 
Tbe Spanish throne was occupied by a child 
of sixteen (Queen Isabella), whose position 
sufficiently resembled that of tbe queen of 
England at her accession to excite at the 
English court interest in her future. It was 
the known ambition of Louis Philippe or of 
his ministers to bring the Spanish kingdom 
under French sway. English politicians ot 
all iiarties were agreed, however, that an ex¬ 
tension of Freucii influence in the Spanish 
peninsula was undesirable. Perfectly con¬ 
scious c ’ the strength with which this view 
was held, Louis Philippe prudently an¬ 
nounced in 1848 that bis younger sou, the 
Duo de jrontpen8ier,was to he ailianced,not 
to the little Spanish qneen herself, but to 
her younger sister. Lord Aberdeen saw no 
objection to such a match provided that 
the marriage should be delayed till tbe 
Spanish queen had herself both married and 
had issue, and that no member of the French 
Bourbon house should become the royal con¬ 
sort of Spain. During each of the visits ot 
Queen Victoria to the Chffteau d’Eu the king 
of the French gave her a distinct verbal 
assent to these conditions. The Spanish 
queen bad many suitors, but she wss slow 
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in mailing a choice, and her hesitation hept 
the Span^h question open. 

Unluckily for the good relations of Prance 
and England, the personal position of Prince 
Albert in_ England and his relations with 
Germany Introduced a curious complication 
into the process of selecting a consort for the 
Spanish queen, Christina, the mother of 
the Spanish queen, had no wish to facililata 
French ambit ion. With a view 
Ste imd to foiling it she urged her dnugh- 
Piinoa ter to folloAv the example alike 
topoid ot pf English queen and of the 
Oobmg. queen of Portugal, and marry 
into the Saxe-Colmrg family. In 
1841, when the notion was first put forward, 
Prince Albert’s elder brother Ernest, who 
was os yet unmarried, was suggested os a 
desirable suitor; but on his marriage to an¬ 
other in 1843, Queen Christina designated 
for her son-in-law Ernest and Albert's liKit 
cousin. Prince Leopold, whoso brother was 
already prince consort of Portugal. Princo 
Albert, who had entertained the young man 
at Windsor, was consulted, lie felt tliat 
his cousin should not he lightly deprived of 
the opportunity of securing a throne, but re¬ 
cognised a delicacy in urging English states¬ 
men to serve Saxe-Coburg interest a. Franco 
showed at once possioiiatu hostility to tho i 
scheme, and at the instance of Ouisot, who 
brasquoly declared that he would at all 
hazards preserve Spain from England's and 
Portugal’s lata of a Saxe-Coburg ruler, tlio 
Saxe-Cohurg suit was haforo 1844 avowedly 
dropped by consent. On 3 May 1846 it was 
covertly revived by Queen Christina. That 
lady wrote to Duke Ernest of Saxe-Oohin^, 
who was on a visit to his relatives in Portu¬ 
gal, bidding him seek the personal old of 
Quoen Victoria in marrying hor daughter to 
Ikince Leopold. Witli, the embarrassing 
ignorance which prevailed in ountinental 
courts of English coustilutional usages. 
Queen Oliristina desired her letter to reneh 
Queen Victoria’s hand alone, and not that of 
any of her ministers. Duke Ernest forwarded 
it to King Loopold, who communicated it 1u 
his niece, Both Buhe Ernest and King Imo- 

S cld came to England in August, and they 
iscussed the Saxe-Coburg nspuet of the 
question with the queen and Prince Albert. 
Aeluctantly a decision adverse to the Boxc- 
Coburg prince was reached, on tho ground 
that both English and French ministers hod 
virtually rejected him, Duke Ernest at once 
wrote to tluit ell'ect to the Queen-mother 
Christina, and advised the young quoen to 
marry a Spanish prince (Dtod Ebnjisi' O]? 
SAXB-OoBnaa, Memoirs, i. 190 seq.) At the 
same moment Palmerston returned to the 


mth Mf ImowleOjs of a, 

recent Saxe-Coburg conclave, ho pressed a! 
Spanish queen to choose without deW^e 

ot three suitors, amonn whom j . 

lucated to the French m^mistera, who Z 
in Palmerston’s resuscitation of the 
Coburg oiler of marriage a special grievance 
ogamst the English court. EetiOmtiaavito 
at once attempted. Without seeking fnrthw 
negot iations, the French ministers atranBed 
at Madrid that the young queen should 
marry at once, that the bridegroom should 
he a Spanish suitor, the Duke of Cadiz and 
that Ml the same day the Due de hrn,, t- 
ponsier should marry her younger sister 
On 8 Sept, the queen of the French, in a 
private lettm- to Queen Victoria, announced 
the iippronehing marriage of her eon, Mont- 
peusier. The queen, in reply (lO Sept.) 
expressed surprise and regret. Louw 
Philippe sent an apologetic explanation to 
his daughter, the queen of the Belgians, who 
forwarded it'to Queen Victoria. S^berephed 
that Louis Philippe had broken his word. 

Bil ter charges of breach of faith abomided 
on both sides, and the war of vituperstioo 
involved not merely both countries but both 
courts. The sinister rumour ran in Eng¬ 
land that the French ministers knew me 
Duke of Cadiz to bo unfit for matrimony, and 
had selected him as husband of the Spanish 
quoen so that the succession to the Spanish 
crown mipht he seoured to the offspring of 
MMitpnnsier. In any case, that hope was 
thwarted; for although tho marriago of tha 
Spanish quoen Tsahella proved unhappy, she 
was mother of live children, who were os¬ 
tensibly horn in wedlock. Tho indignation 
of tho queen and Prince Albert was mtensi- 
Itod by tho contempt which was showered in 
bkance on the Saxe-Cohurg family, and tha 
eU’orle of Louis Philippe and his family 
at a domestic reconciliation proved vain, 
Palmerston, after his wont, conducted tbs 
ofiicial negotiation without any endeavour 
to respect the views of the queen or Prince 
Albert. In one despatch to Sir Henry 
Bulwer, tho English minister at Madrid, be 
reinserted, to the queen’s annoyance, a para¬ 
graph which Prince Albert had 
deleted in the first draft touch 

tartlBimtlon. 

the Due de Montpensier to the Spanish sno- 
cussion. King Leopold held Palmerston re¬ 
sponsible for the whole imbroglio (DtrEt 
Ebshst, i. 199). But the queen’s public 
and private sontimonts were in this case 
identical with those of Palmerston and of th 
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English puhlic, and, in the absence of any 
ffeiwine ditt'erence of opinion, the minister's 
^dependent action won &om the queen re¬ 
luctant acquiescence. The English govern- 
ment formally protested against the two 
Spanish marriages, but they duly took place 
on 10 Oct., despite English execrauons. 

■ There is hut one voice here on the subject,' 
the queen wrote (IS Oct.) to King Leopold, 
■and I am, alas I unable to sajy a word in 
defence of one [i.e. Louis Philipp^ whom I 
had esteemed and respected. You may 
im^ine what the whole of this makes me 
gufe . ■ ■ Yon cannot rmresenttoostrongly 
to the king and queen (of the French] my 
indignation, and my sorrow, at what has 
been done’ (Mabtik). Then the hubbub, 
which seemed to threaten war, gradually 
subsided. The effect of the incident on 
English prestige proved small, but it cost 
LonisPhUippe the moral support of England, 
and his tottering throne fell an easy prey to 
revolution. 

At the opening of 1817 the political 
horizon was clouded on every side, but 
despite the political anxieties at home— 
threats of dvil war in Ireland, and so great' 
a rise in the price of wheat in England that 
the queen diminished the supply of bread to 
her own household—the ' season' of that 
year was exceptionally lively. Numerous 
foreign visitors were entertained, including 
the Grand Duke Constantine of llussia, the 
Tsur Nicholas’s son. Prince Oscar of Sweden, 
and many Goman princes. On 1€ June a 
etats visit was paid to Her Majesty’s Theatre 
in the HaymarW, during ths first season of 
Jenny Lind, who appeared as Norma in Sel- 
lini’s opera. The queen applauded eagerly 
(Hollato) and Eooxbtbo, Jenny Lind, ii. 
118 seq.], and wrote to her uncle Leopold; 
■Jenny Lind is quite a remarkable pheno¬ 
menon.’ In the spring the queen had been 
mudh gratified by the election of Prince 
Albert as chancellor of Cambridge ITnivet- 
sity, The choice was not made without a 
contest—‘the unseemly contest’ the queen 
called it—and the prince won by a majori^ 
of only 117 votes over those oast for his 
opponent, the Earl of Powis. But the queen 
wisely concentrated her attention on the 
Atoam- result, which she felt to ha no 
htiiiga, July gift of hers, hut an honour that 
1M7. the prince had earned indepen¬ 
dently. In July she accompanied him to the 
Cambridge commencement, over which he 
presided os chancellor. From Tottenham 
she travelled on the Eastern pounties rail¬ 
way, under the personal guidance of the 
rmlway king, George Hudson. On 6_ July 
1847 she received from her husband in his 


official capacity, in the haH of Trinity Col¬ 
lege, an address of welcome. In reply she 
congratulated the university on then wise 
selection of a chancellor (ij/e qf Fi74e)/oree, 
i. 808; Dean Mbhivaxe, iaffew; Cooeeb, 
Annals of Cambridge). Melbourne and 
three German princes, who were royal guests 
—Prince WaJdemar of Prussia, Prince 
Peter of Oldenburg, and the hereditary 
Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar—received 
honorary degrees ftom Prince Albert’s hands. 
An installation ode was written by Words¬ 
worth and set to music by T. A.Walmisley. 
On the evening of the 6ta there was a levee 
at the lodge of Trinity College, and next 
morning ths queen attended a public break¬ 
fast in Nevilla Court. 

For the third time the queen spent her 
autumn holiday in Scotland, where she had 
taken a highland residence at Ardverikie, a 
lodge on Loch Laggan, in the occupation 
of the Marquis of Ahercoru. They travelled 
thither by the west coast from the Isle of 
Wight in the yacht Victoria and Albert 
(11-14 Aug.) Spending at the outset a 
night on the Scilly Isles, they made for the 
Third violt Meuai Straits, where they trans- 
toBootiand, ferred themselves to the yacht 
Fainr. Passing up the Clyde tiiey 
visited Loch I^ne. On the 18th they 
I arrived at Inveraray Castle, and afterwords 
j reached their destination by way of Fort 
William. Palmerston was for the most part 
the minister in attendance, and, amid the 
deoistolking, walks, and drives, there was 
much political discussion between him and 
Prince Albert. The sojourn lasted three 
weeks, till 17 Sept., and on the return 
journey the royal party went by sea only os 
far as Fleetwood, proceeding by rail &m 
Liverpool to London (Journal, pp. 48-61). 

Meanwhile a general election had taken 
place in August without involving any change 
of ministry. In the new parliament, which 
was opened by commission on 18 Nov. 1847, 
the liberals obtained a working majority 
numbering 33,> to SS6 protectionists and 
106 conservative free traders or Peolites. 
Public afi'airs, especially abroad, abounded 
in causes of alarm for the queen. 1848, the 

. year of revolution in Europe, 
rauppe's passed off without serious dis- 
detbrone* turhance in England, but the 
queen’s equanimity was mdely 
shaken by rebellions In foreign lands. The 
dethronement of Louis Philipps in Februaiy 
shocked her. Ignoring recent political de¬ 
ferences, she thought only of nis distress. 
When W sons and daughters hurried to 
England, nothing for a time woe known of 
the fate of Louis and his queen. Oq 
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3 March, they arrived m disguise at New- 
haven, and Louis immediately wrote to the 
queen, throwing himsolf on her protection. 
She obtained her undo Leopold’s consent to 
offer them his own royal rosidenee at Clare¬ 
mont, There Prince Albert at once visited 
them. To all members of the French royal 
fomilythequeen sliowed henceforth unremit¬ 
ting attention. To the Duo de Nemours she 
allotted another royal residence at Bushey. 
She frequently entertained him and his 
brothers, and always treated thorn with the 
respect which was due to members of reign¬ 
ing families. But it was not only in France 
that the revolution dealt havoc in the 
queen’s circlo of acquaintances. Her half- 
brother of Loiuingen,who had been in Scot¬ 
land with her the year before, hor lialf-sislor, 
the Duke of Saxo-Cohnrg-Qotha (Prince 
Albert’s brother), and their friend, the king 
of Prussia, sulfcred severely in the revolu¬ 
tionary movements of Germany, fn Italy 
and Austria, too, kings and princes were 
similarly munneed. Ilnpipily, in Hnglaiid, 
threats of rovuLution eame to nothing. 
The great chartist meeting on Kennington 
Uommon, on 10 April, proved abortive. By 
the advice of mhiistevs tho quean and lier 
family mno ved 1 0 Osborne a few days before, 
but tliey returned on 3 May. During the 
ovisis the queen was temporarily disabled 
by the birth, on 18 hlarelt, of tho PrineoMi 
Loinse; but throughout her cunfliieincnt,she 
wroto to her uncle, King Leopold, 'My only 
tiioughts and talk woro politics, and l'never 
was calmer or quieter or more uarnost. 
Great events malro me calm; it is only 
trifles tihot irritate my nerves ’ (4 April), 
When tlie infant Priiioesa Louise was chris¬ 
tened at Buckingham Palace on tlio Jfllli, 
the queen of the Belgians stood gmlmotlier, 
and tho strain of anxioty was greatly lessened. 
A new pevploxlty arose in June 18*18, when 
Lord .John feared defeat in tho House of 
Commons on tho old question of tho sugar 
duties, which had already nearly wrecked 
two governments, Tho queen, iiltliougli hor 
confldence in tho ministiy was choqnerod by 
Palmerston’s conduct of tho foreign oflioo, 
declared any change iiiopportuuo, and she 
approached with rolnclanco the considera¬ 
tion of the choice of Lord .lohn’s suocessor. 
DemuiTing to Lord John’s own siiggostion 
of Lord Stanley, who as a socedor from 
Peel was not congoninl to her, she took 
comisol with Molbourno, who aavisod her 
to summon Peel. But the government 
moved strongor than was anticipated, and 
Tor throe years more Lord John continued in 
oflico. On 6 Sept, 1848 the queen prorogued 
parliament in person, the ceremony taking 


jilace for tho first time in thePeerTflik 
her in tho now houses of parliament 
had been rebuilt after tbeflreof 1831 
French kinsmen, the Due da 
and the Prince de Joinvillo, were 
with hor. Popular enthusiasm raiT hiX 
nni;iiiiKi and she was in thorough acconi 
with the congratulatorv 1 

"“‘•ox. which her miifistern SnCw 

mouth on the steadfastness with whiol, tiT» 
bulk of lior people had resisted incitements 
to disorder. 


On the same nflavnoon she embarked at 
Woolwich for Aberdeen in order to spena 
rif,t suw weeks at Balmoral House 

nj, Ti«iu.,.iiii, then little more than a shooting 
lodge, which she now hired fm 
the first time of Lord Aberdeen’s brother 
Sir Itobert Gordon. Owing to bad weather 
the queen tried the new experiment of 
making prnotioally the whole of the raturn 
iourney to London by rail, travelling from" 
Porlli by woy of Crewe. Thenceforth she 
travellod to and from Scotland in no 
other way. Later in the year a distiesaing 
accident caused the queen deep depression 
(9 Oct.) While she was crossing from 
Osborne to Portsmouth, her yacht, the 
Fairy, ran down a bout belonging to the 
Grampus frignto, and_ three women were 
drowned. ' It is a terrible thing, and haunts 
mo continually,’ the queen wrote. 

Every year the qiicon, when in Londoner 
nt Windsor, sought recreation more and 
jrnslo mill movo conspicuously in music and 
Uicihonm the dramn. Elaborate conceits, 
at emu i. oratorios, or musical recitations 
wei’o repeatedly given both at Windsor and 
a) Buckingham Palace. On 10 Feb. 1846 
Uluirles Kemble read tlio words of the 
‘ Antigone ’ when Mendelssohn’s music was 
ronderod, and theio followed like renderings 
of ' Atlmlio’ (1 Jan. 1847), again of' Anti¬ 
gone’ (1 .Tan. 1848), and of 'CEdipus at 
Oolonos’ (10 Fob. 1848 and 1 Jan. 1863). 
During 1813 and 1844 the composer Men¬ 
delssohn was many limes at court. The 
great French actress Eachel was invited to 
recilti on moro than one occasion, and on 
20 Feb. 1861, wlicii Macready took farewell 
of the stage at Drury Lane, tbe queen was 
present. Meamvliilo, to give greater bril- 
lianco to tlio Obristmas festivities, the queen 
organised at the end of 1848 dramatic per¬ 
formances at Windsor. Charles ^ean wss 
appointed director, and until Prince Albert's 
death, except during three years—in 1860 
owing to the queen dowager's death,in 1866 
during the gloom of the Crimean war, and 
in 1868 owing to the distraction of the 
princess royal’s marriage—dramatic lepio- 
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gentationa were repeated in the PLuhens 
toom at the castle during each Christmas 
geosoii- On 28 Deo. 1848, at the first per- 
formance, ‘The Merchant of Yenica’ ■was 
presented, with Mr. and Mrs. Kean and 
> 5lr, and Mrs. Keeley in the cast. Thirteen 
i other plays of Shakespeare and nineteen 
1 lighter pieces followed in the course of the 
! nett thirteen, years, and the actors included 
, Macready, Phelps, Charles Mathews, Ben 
Webster, and Bnckstone. In 1857 William 
Bodham Donne succeeded Kran as director; 
and the last performance under Donne’s 
management took place on 31 Jan. 1861. 
More than thirty years then elapsed before 
the queen suilerod another professional dra¬ 
matic entertainment to take place in a royal 
palace. The most conspicuous encourage¬ 
ment which the qiieen and her husband 
bestowed on art during this period was 
their commission to eight artists (Eastlake, 
Maclise, Landseer, Dyce, Stanfield, Uwins, 
Leslie, and Dossl to decorate with frescoes 
the queen's summer house in the gardens 
of Buckingham Palace. The ."uhjects were 
drawn from Milton’s ' Coimis.’ The work 
uas completed in 1843. 

Undoi Prince Albert's guidance, the queen’s 
domestic life was now very systematically 
ordered. The education of the growing 
, , family occupied theii parents' 

tbo’ouiiaica, Tuinds almost from the childion’s 
hirth. Prince Albert frequently 
took counsel on the subject with Stockmar 
and Bunsen, and the queen consulted Mel¬ 
bourne (24 Marcli 1842) even after he Lad 
ceased to be her minister. In the result 
Lady Lytlelton, widow of the third Baron 
Lyttelton, and sister of the second Earl 
Spencer (Lord Althorp), who had been a 
lady-in-Wttiting since 1837, was in 1842 ap¬ 
pointed goveriies.s of tbe royal cbildren, and, 
on her reriroment in January 1851, sbe was 
succeeded by Lady Caroline I’arrington, 
widow of Captain the Hon. George Ban'ing- 
ton, B.N., and daughter of tlie second Earl 
Grey; she held the olFice till her death on 
28 April 1876. The olHop of royal governess, 
which thus was filled during the queen’s 
reign by only two holders, carried with it 
complete control of tho ‘ nursery establish¬ 
ment,’ which soon included German and 
French as well as English attendants. All 
the childi'en spoke German finentlyfrom in¬ 
fancy. The queen sensibly insisted that they 
should he brought up as simply, naturally, 
and domestically as possible, and that no 
obsequiousr deference should be paid to their 
rank. The need of cultivating perfect trust 
between parents and children, the value of a 
thorough but liberal religious traipipg frojn 
TOL. sui*. 


cliildhood, and the folly of child-worship or 
es-cessive laudation were constantly in her 
mind. She spent with her children all the 
time that her public engagements permitted, 
and delighted in teaching them youthful 
amusements. As they grew older she and 
the prince encouraged them to recite poetry 
and to act little plays, or arrange tableani: 
vivants. To tbe education of the prince of 
Wales as tbe heir apparent they naturally 
devoted special attention, and in e^eiy way 
they protected his interests. Very soon 
after his birth the queen appointed a com¬ 
mission to receive and accumulate the reve¬ 
nues of the Duchy of Cornwall, the appanage 
of the heir apparent, in their son's behalf, 
until he should come of age, and the estate 
was administered admirabfy. Although the 
queen abhorred advanced views on the posi¬ 
tion of women m social life, she sought to 
make her daughters as useful as her sons to 
the world at large, and, while causing them 
to he instructed in all domestic arts, repu¬ 
diated the notion that marriage was the only 
object which they should be brought up to 
attain (Letten to Princesa Alice (1874), p. 
330). She expressed re^et that among the 
upper classes iuEngland girls were tau^tto 
aim at little else in life than matrimony. 

The queen and Prince Albert regulated 
with care their own habits and pursuits. 
Although public business compelled them to 
spend much time in London, the prince 
rapidly acquired a distaste for it, which he 
soon communicatedtotho queen. Asayoung 
woman she was, sbe said, wretched to leave 
Loudon, but, though she never despised or 
Tbo queen's ^ukked London amusements, she 
rbideuces at come to adopt ber husband’s view, 
Osborne tjjjt peace and quiet were most 
readily to be secrued at a distance from 
tho capital. The sentiment grow, and she 
reached tbe conclusion that ‘ the extreme 
weight and thickness of the atmosphere' 
injured her health, and in consequence 
her soiouriiB at Buckingham Palace be¬ 
came lees frequent and briefer; in later 
life she did not visit it more than twice or 
thrice a year, staying on each occasion not 
more than two days. Windsor, which was 
agreeable to her, w^os near enough to London 
to enable her to transact business there with¬ 
out inconvenience. In early married life she 
chiefly resided there. The Pavilion atBrighton 
she abandoned, and, after being dismantled 
in 1846, it was sold to the corporation of 
Brighton in I860 to form a place of public 
assembly. Anxious to secure residences 
which should be personal property and free 
from the restraints of supervision by public 
officials, she soon decided to acquire private 
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aLodos in Ihosp parts of her dominions whicli 
were peculiarly congoiiial to lior—tliu Isle of 
‘Wight and tliu higiilaiids of Srolland. Ilor 
residence in the south was secured iirst. Late 
inl844 she pure based of IjadylsahellaBlach- 
I’ord t ho est ate of Osborne, consist ing of about 
eight liundred acres, near'Eaat Cowes. Mubse- 
qnent purchases ineroasod the land to about 
two thousand acres. The evisling lioiibe 
proved inconvenient, and the foundalion- 
ntoneof a new one washi'id on 28 June 1845. 
A portion of it was oeonjiied in September 
1846, although the whole was not comploted 
until 1851. In the grounds was sot up in 
1861 a iSwiss cottage as a workshop and 
playhouse for tho oliildroji. In the designing 
of the nowUshorne House and inlaying out 
thogardousVriiieu Albert took a very active 
part. The queen interested liersell in tho 
iieighbonrhood, and rebuilt tlie parish eliurch 
at Whippinghnni. In 1HIH the queen len.sed 
of tho ImIV trustees Jlivhnoval 1 louse, as her 
rusiduiiee in tliu liigldunds; sho pnrelinsed 
it in J862, and then resolved to viqilaeo it 
hy an olahomto edifice. 'I’ho 
IhoiuI.”' new llalmoral t'aslle was com- 
plotod in tho autnnin 0 f 1864. and 
large additions were subsequently matte to 
tile estate, 'I'he Duehess of Kent rented in 
tbe iioighboiirhood Abergeldie Castle, whioh 
was subsequently oeenpied by tlm prinee of 
Wales. At Balmoral, after 1861, a part of 
every spring and autumn was spent diudiig 
tho rest of tho queen's life, whi le t hreo or four 
annual visita were paid regularly to Osborne. 
At both Osborne and niilmorul very homely 
modes of life were adojited, and, at llalmoral 
especially,ministers and foreign friends wi'ro 
surprised at the simplicity which eharne- 
tensed tho queen’s domestic arriingenieiits. 
Ilefore tlie larger liouse was built only two 
sitting-romns were oeeiqiied by the royal 
liiinlly. Of an evening billiards wore played 
in the one, under aneh cranijied conditions 
that the queen, wlio uanally looked on, luul 
constantly to move her seal togive tlnqilayers 
elhow-siiace. In tho othiu' room tho (|neen 
at times would taki' lessons in tho Suoteh 
reel. Tho minister in attendance did all ids 
work in his small bedroom, and the qiioeii 
would run carelessly in and out of t ho house 
nil day long, walking alone, visiting neigli- 
bouring oottagoa, and cliatting unrcscrveclly 
with tlioir occiqiants. 

After identifying herself thus closely with 
Scotland, it was only right for hor to make 
tho acquaintance of Troland, the only portion 
of the United Ivingdom which she liad not 
visited during the first di'oado of lier rcigii. 
Peel had entertained a suggestion that the 
queen should visit tJio country in 18-11, 


when she reeeived an invitation 
lord mayor of Dublin, and a condiHn!, 1 
promise of future aoceptanee wasS'^f 
the early autumn of 1849 the Van' 
earned out with good results. I’be 
and political condition of the country 
not promising, 'l^e eflects of the /amma 
wPi^ still acute Civil war had broken out 
111 1818, and, although it was easily iv. 
pressed, disalfeclioii was widespread. In June 
1849 the queens attention was disagrecablr 
drawn to the unsatisfactory condition of the 
country by a, dilliciilty which arose in regard 
to recent convictions for high treason; com¬ 
mutation of ca])ilal sentences was resolved 
upon, but it was found to he impossible to 
Hiibstilute terms of imprisonment untU a 
new statute Iiad been hastily devised, giving 
.the crown spceilio authority to that effect 
FuslviMim fieneml distress precluded 
ltitiiiil,isiu. a.s 1 atc visit. But personalln>alty 

to the sovereign was still be- 
lii'vcd to prevail in Tivlaud. The queen 
went by sea JVomUowcalo the Cove of Cork 
upon whicli she hestowod the new name of 
Queenstown in hononv of lier first landing 
1 hero on Irish soil. Hhotlioncepruepededin 
lieryneht to Kingstown, and took up her re- 
sidimeo for four days at the viceregal lodge 
in Phnmiv Park, llublni. iShe held a levee 
0110 livening in Dublin tJnstli*. fler recep¬ 
tion was all thnl could be wished. It was 
‘idolatrous,’ wrote hfoncktoii Milnes, lord 
1 luiightim, ‘ and utterly unworthy of a free, 
not to say ill-iiHod, iinlion’ (Kbiii, Lord 
JlmHilifon, i. 4 85-6). She received addresses 
and visit ed public insl it iitions. Everything 
sho saw delighted her, and she commemo¬ 
rated lier pre.sHiice in Dublin by making the 
]irinru of Wales Earl of Dublin (10 Sept. 
1849). Kroin tbe Irish capital she went by 
Hi‘atoBplfaBt,wlierBlii>rruccqition was equally 
^•lllhnsinstie. Tlienee she crossed to tbe Seot- 
1 isli coast, and after a public visit to Olasgow 
sliu sought tho grateful Reclusion of Bal¬ 
moral. 

On ,‘i() Oct. 1819 an attack of chicken-pox 
pruvoiiLed tho queen from fulfilling her 
Jjisl loinl promise to open the new coal 
wiihT ^ e.xelinngcin LowerTliiimeaStreet, 

iminuit, and she was represented by her 

husband. In two ways the inci¬ 
dent proved of interest. The queen’s two 
eldisst ehildreu there ilrst appeared at a 
public cororaonial, while the royal barge, 
whicli bore the royal party from'WeElCmmstep 
to iSt. Paul’s wharf, made its last state 
journey on tho Tiiamos during the queen’s 
reign. 

In the large circle of the queen’s family 
and court, it was inevitable that deati| 
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ghould be often busj; and should gradually 
sever valued links ■with the queeira youth. 

, Her Mint, Princess Sophia, died 
^‘tuu ulea on, 27 May 1848, and her old mini* 
U 43 -S 0 . ster and mentor, Melbourne, on 
24 Nov. 1848, 'while a year later George 
Anson, the prince’s former secretary and now 
keeper of his privy purse, passed suddenly 
away, and his loss was severely felt by the 
queen. Another grief was the death, on 
2 Dec. 1840 at Stanmore Priory, of the old 
Queen Adelaide, who was buried in St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, beside William IV 
on 13 Heo. The summer of I he following 
year (.1800) was still more fruitful in episodes 
of mdnrning. On 3 July Peel succumbed to 
an accidental fall from his horse; in him 
the queen said she lost not merely a friend, 
but a father. Five days later there died her 
uncle, the Duke of Cambridge; on 26 Aug., 
Louis Philippe, whose fate of exile roused 
the queen’s abiding sympathy; andonlOOcl, 
the French king’s gentle daughter, the queen 
of the Belgians, wife of King Leopold. 
Minor anxieties were caused tha queen by 
two brutal attacks upon her pennon: on 
IB May 1849, when she was returning from 
a drive near Constitution Hill, a blank charge 
WES fired at her from a pistol by an Lrish- 
man, William Ilamillon of Adare, and on 
27 May 18C0 one Robert Pate, a retired 
officer, hit her on the head with a cane as 
she was leaving Cambridge House in Picca¬ 
dilly, where the Duke of Cambridge was 

last outrage was the more brutal, 
seeing that the queen was just recovering 
Prince from her Confinement. Her third 
Artiiiir and Son, Arthur, was horn on 1 May 
the Duka uf ifjgo. The date was the Duke of 
■ffelllngtou. -y^rgiijugton’s eiglity-first birtk- 
day. A few weeks before the duke had de¬ 
lighted the queen by the injudicious sugges¬ 
tion that Prince Albert should become^ com- 
mander-in-chief of the army in succession to 
himself. The prince wisely declined the 
honour. Apart from other considerations 
his hands were over full already and his 
health was giving evidence of undue mental 
strain. But, by way of showing her ap¬ 
preciation of the duke’s proposal, the quean 
made him godfather to her new-born son. 
A second sponsor was the prince of Prussia, 
and the christening took place on 22 June. 
The infant’s third name, Patrick, commemo¬ 
rated tkd'queen’s recent Irisk visit. At the 
time, despite family and political cares, the 
queen’s health was exceptionally robust. 
On going north in the autumn, after inau- 
guratinuthe high-level bridge at Newcastle 
ppfi the^T’ftl Border Bridge on the Scottish 


boundary at Berwick, she stopped two days 
in Edinburgh at Holyrood Pakce, in order 
to climb Arthur’s Seat. When she settled 
down to her holiday at Balmoral, she took 
energetic walking exercise and showed a 
physical briskness enabling her to face boldly 
annoyances in official life, which were now 
graver than any she had yet experienced. 

The breach between the foreign minister 
(Palmerston) and the crown was growing 
■« ider each year. Foreign affairs interested 
the queen and her hu'iband intensely. As 
they grew more complex the prince studied 
them more closely, and prepm'ed memoranda 
with a view to counselling the foreign mini¬ 
ster. But Palmerston rendered such efforts 
abortive by going his own way, -without 
consulting the court or, at times, even his 
colleagues The antagonism between Prince 
Alhert’sviews, with which the queen identi¬ 
fied herself, and those of Palmerston was 
largely based on principle. Palmerston coii- 
iiiffuenoes sisteiitly Supported liberal move- 
vvita ments abroad, even at the risk of 
181 ™”“*™’ himself to the charge 

of encouraging revolution. Al¬ 
though the qiiceii and the prince fully recog¬ 
nised the value of constitutional methods of 
government in England, and were bv no 
means averse to their spread on the continent 
of Europe, their personal relations with 
foreign ilynaslies evoked strong sympathy 
with reigning monarchs and an active dread 
of revolufiou, which Palmerston seemed to 
them to view with a perilous complaisance. 
Through 1848, the year of revolution, the 
difference steadily grew. Palmerston treated 
with equanimity the revolutionary riots at 
Berlin, Vienna, and Baden in 1848-9, while 
they stirred in his royal mistress a poignant 
compassion for those crowned kbsmen or 
acquaintances Mosu lives and fortunes were 
menaced. When efforts were first made in 
Italy to secure national unity and to throw 
off the yoko of Austria, Palmerston spoke 
with benevolence of the endeavours of the 
Italian pa( riots. Although the prince strongly 
deprecated the cruelties which Italian rulers 
practised on thob subjects, he and tha queen 
cherbhed a warm sympathy with the Aus¬ 
trians and their emperor. In regard to 
Germany, on the other hand, the opposition 
between royal and ministerial opinions in¬ 
volved other considerations. The prince was 
well affected to the movement for national 
unity under Prussia’s leadership. Palmer¬ 
ston’s distrust of the weak reactionary Prus¬ 
sian king and his aBieB among the German 
prinoes rendered him suspicions of German 
nationalist aspirations. In the intricate 
Btruggb for the possession of the duchies 
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of Schleswig-Holstein, which opened in 1848, 
Palmerston inclined to the claim of Den- 
marlr against that of the confederation of 
German states with Prussia at its head, 
whose triumph the English royal family 
hopefully anticipated. 

[n point of practice Palmerston was equally 
oflensive to uie prince and the qucoii. He 
frequently caused them intonso irritation or 
aloi'm by involving the government in aculo 
international crises without warning the 
queen of their approach. In 1848, before 
consulting her, he peremptorily ordered the 
reactionary Spanish government to liberalise 
its institutions, with the result that the 
English ambassador. Sir Henry Bulwer, was 
promptly expelled from Madrid. In .January 
1860, to tlie queen’s consternation, Palmer¬ 
ston coerced Greece into compliance with 
English demands for the compensation of 
Don Pacifleo and other English subjects 
who had claims ngainsl the Ciroek govoni- 
ment. Thereupon Prance, who was trying 
to mediate, and regarded Palmerston’s pre¬ 
cipitate action os lusulling, withdraw her 
ambassador from London, and for the third 
time in the queen’s reign—on this occasion 
almost before she had an opportunity of 
learning the cause—Palmerston brought 
Franco and England to thu brink of Avar. 

The queen’s ombarrassmonts were aggra¬ 
vated by the habit of foreign sovoroigus, who 
believed her power to bo far greater than 
Tiioqnoni's it Avas, of Avriting autograph ap- 
pi’iviao peals to her personally on poU- 
tical aiTairs, and of seeking pri- 

,p.,nacre, 

policy of the country. Who Avas wise enough 
to avoid the snares that wem thus laid for 
her, and frankly consulted Palmerston before 
replying. He invariably derided the not ion 
of conuilialing the good opinion of foreign 
courts, Avhoro his name Avas a Avord of loath¬ 
ing. T’he experience was often mortifying 
for the queen. In JH47, when the queen of 
Portugal, the queen’s early playmate, Avas 
threatened by her revolutionary subjects, 
she appealed directly to (inoen Victoria for 
protection. Palmerston treated the Portu- 

f uese difllculty as a ‘ Oohurg family affair.’ 

[e attributed the queen’s peril to her 
liance on the absolutist advice of one Diet)!, 
a native of Coburg, who stood toAvnrda the 
Portuguese queen and her husband. Prince 
Ferdinand ofSaxo-Ooburg, in a relation re¬ 
sembling that of Stockmnr to Prince Albert 
and the queen. Palmerston insisted on 
Diets’s dismissal—a proceeding that was 
highly offensive to the queen and to her 
Saxe-Oohurg kinsmen (Duku Ernest, Me- 
w}{uVs, i, 288 sq.) Aftovwgrds he dictated a 


solemn letter of constitutional advice for 
royal mistress to copy in her own hand and 
foi-wnrd to her unhappy correspondent at 
Lisbon (Waipole, Lord John Sui»eU\ 
Lalor in the year the king of Prussia, in a 
private letter which his ambassador at St 
James’s, Baron Bunsen, Aims directed te 
deliver to the queen in private audience in- 
vited her encouragement of the feeble efforts 
of Prussia to dominate the German federa¬ 
tion. Palmerston learned from Bunsen of 
the missive, and told him that it was irre- 
gular for the English sovereign to correspond 

with foroiffii moiiarchs unless they were her 

relatives (IBunsiin, JUemoirs, ii. 1491 . 
concert Avitli Prince Albert he sketchea a 
colourless draft reply, Avhioh the queen 
copied out; it ‘began and ended in German 
though the body of it w'lis in English.’ Prince 
Albert, in frequent private correspondence 
witli tlio king of Prussia, had sought to 
stimulate tlie king to more active assertion 
of Prussian power in Germany, and the 
apparent disorepaiicy between the prince’s 
ardour and the coolness which Palmerston 
imposed on liia wife was peoiiliarly repug¬ 
nant to both her and her husbau'd. Ex¬ 
postulation with Palmerston seemed vain. 
tn.Tnno 1H48 Prince Albert bade Lord John 
remind him that every one of the ten thou¬ 
sand despatches which were received annu¬ 
ally at the foreign office was addressed to 
thu qAteun and to the prime minister as well 
as to himself, and that the replies involved 
them all. In the following autumn Palmer¬ 
ston remarked on a further protest made in 
the queen’s behalf by Ijord John : ‘ Unfor- 
tunelely the queen gives ear too 
obii'umry™* easily to pcrsoiiswho are hostileto 
her governmont, and who wish to 
poison her mind with distrust of her ministei's, 
and in this way slio is constantly suffering 
under groundless iiiieasiness.' To this chol- 
leJAge she answered, thvoughLord John,lOct, 
18-18: ‘The queen nnturallyj as 1 think, 
dreads tliat upon some occasion you may 
give lior name to sanction proceedings which 
she may afterwards ha coiupelledto disavow’ 
(Walpole, Loi'd John liuitwtl, ii. 47). Un¬ 
luckily for the queen, Palmerston’s action 
Avos vehemently applauded by a majority in 
parliament and in the country, and his de¬ 
fence of his action in regard to Greece in 
the Don Pacifleo affair in June 1850 elicited 
the stirring enthusiasm of the House of 
Oommons. The queen, in conversarioii with 
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tion. Lord .Tohn was often as much out 
eympatliy with Palmerston ns she, hut he 
knew the goA'opipient conlil^ not stand 
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witliout its forsiffu secretary ) and tlie spect she was not dealt with as she ought to 
queen, who was always averse to inviting be. She never found a matter “intact,” 
flje perplexities of a change of ministry, nor a question, in which we were not already 
viewed the situation with hlatilt despair, compromised, when it was submitted to her; 
In March 1860 she and the prince drafted she had no means of knowing what passed 
a statement of their grievance, hut in face in the cabinet, nor what passed between 
of the statesman's trininphant appeal to the Xjord Palmerston and the foreign ministers 
House of Commons in June it was laid in their conferences, hut what Lord Pal- 
aside. In the summer Lord John recalled merston chose to tell her, or what she found 
Palmerston’s attention to the queen's irrita- in the newspapers.’ 

tion, and he disavowed any intention of Palmerston affected pained surprise and 
treating her with disrespect. At length, on solemnly promised amendment, but he re- 
12 Aug. 1860, she sent him through Ijord mained in ollice and his course of action 
John two requests in regard to his future underwent no permanent change. A few 
conduct: ‘ She requires,’ her words ran, j months later ho committed the queen, 
me queen's ‘0) that the foreign secretary without her assent, to new dissensiona with 
(lemandb, will distinctly elate what he pro- | the Austrian government and to 

1850. poses in a given case, in order new encouragement of Denmark 

that the queen may know as distinctly to . ' in her claims to Schleswig-Hol- 

what she has given her roj-al sanction. I stein. In the first case Palmerston, after 
(2) Ilaving once given her aauctiou to a j threatening Lord John with resignation, en- 
measure, that it be not arbitrarily altered 1 deavoured to modify his action in accordance 
or mo lifted by the minister. Such an act with the royal wish, but he was still im- 
she must consider as faihiro in sincerity to- penitent, 

wards the crown, and justly to be visited In the winter of 1860 a distasteful domes- 
by the e-vercise of her constitutional rig^t lie question distracted the queen's mind 
of dismissing that minister. Hhe e.\poots to fi-om foreign affainj. Lord John had idon- 
bc kept informed of what passes between tifled the goi emment with the strong pro- 
him and the foreign ministers before impor- testant feeling which was roused by Cardinal 
tant decisions aro taken, based upon that Wiseman’s announcement of the pope’s re- 
intcroourso; to receive the foreign despatches vival of Itomau catholic bishoprics in Eng- 
in good time, and to have the clvafts for her land. Hundreds of protests from public 
approval sent to her in suilicient time to bodies were addressed to the queen hi person, 
make horself acquainted with their oontente and she received them patiently. But she de- 
hefore they must be sent off’ ^Mabiin, ii. tested the controversy and regretted ‘the 
61). Two days afterwards Prince Albert unchristian and intolerant spirit’ 

explained more fully to Palmerston, in a exhibited by the pvotestant agita- 

personal interview, the queen’s grounds of “ ' tors. ‘ I cannot bear to hear the 
I’linre complaint. ‘The queen had often,’ violent abuse of the catholic religion, which 
Aiiffirtnn the prinoo said, 'latterly almost is so painful and so cruel towards the 
iMlinGiiitnu. invariably, differed from the line many innocent and good Homan catholics,’ 
of policy pursued by Lord Palmerston. She When she opened parliament on JFeb. 1861 
had always openly stoted her objections; hut she resented the cries of ‘no popery,’with 
when overruled by the cabinet, or convinced which she was greeted; but tho ministry 
that itwould, from political reasons, be more determined actively to jesi.st the ‘papal 
prudent to waive her objections, she knew aggression,’ and the queen acquiesced. It 
Jisr constitutional position too well not to was consequently with composure that 
give her full support to whatever was done she saw Lord John's government—partly 
on the part of the government. She knew through intestine differencoa on the religious 
that they were going to battle together, and question—outvoted in the Ilouse of Oom- 
that she was going to receive the blows mons in Pebruary 1851. The immediate 
which were aimed at the goveniment j and jn„j,tLTiia question at issue was electoral re- 
^e had these last years received several, ciUiauui form. Lord John at once re- 
such as no sovereign of England had before signed. The queen sent for the 

been obliged to put up with, and which had conservative leader, Lord Stonley, afterwards 
been iSloS; painful to her. But what she Lord Derby, who declined office without 
had a right to require in return was, that adequate support in the House of Commons, 
before a fine of policy was adopted or brought He advised a reconstruction of the existing 
before her for her sanction, she should he in ministry—a course congenial to the queen, 
full possession of all the facts and all the On 23 Feb. die consulted Lord Aberdeen 
potives operating j she felt that in this re- with a view to a fusion between whiga and 
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PeelitGS, but the combinalion prnveil im- 
prootioablo. rovploYod by the deadlock 
which the refusals of Derby and Aberdoou 
creai.ed, sho liirnod for advice to the old 
Duke of Wolliiiptnn. Tn ngroomHiit willi 
the duko’s counsel she recalh'd LIiishoII nficr 
Prince Alliort had sent him a muinorandum 
of the recent. nogotiatioTia. Lord John 
managed to get througli the session in safety 
and secured tlie ]m&siijre of his antipupnl 
Ecclesiiialiieiil Titles Ihll afl.er completely 
emiisciilaliiig itj it received the royal assent 
on 20 July Id.')!. 

Meanwhile tiie iil.tontion of tho court and 
country hud turned from party poluinicn 
to a dninonslratinn of pence and good¬ 
will among the nations •which excited the 
tpieon’s highest hopes. 11 was the iuangiira- 
tinn of the (Trout I'lxliihition in the Ory.sliil 
I’alaeo which was erected in I lydo Piirk. 
In origin and execution that dcHigiiwas dim 
to I’rineoAlhcrt; and itluid conse(|uently en¬ 
countered nhiindanti opposition from high 
'nii'dimt lories and all sections of society 
t'Kiiiiuiion, who diatiked l.he princo. Abroad 
JS31. if, Tvas cinideiniied by absolute 
inonareha and tlioir luinisfi’rs ns nn invita¬ 
tion to revolutionary conspiracy thnnigli 
the suggestion it. olh’red to revolutionary 
agents in Riiropc to asisomblo in Ijoiulon on 
a speoioualy innocent iivctext, and Imteli 
nefarious (Tesigns against law and ortler. 
Thu result belied the jiropliols of ovil. Tho 
qncen ihing bersulf with spirit into tho 
onlerprise. Rho intureslod herself in ovory 
detail, and slio was rewnrdod for her energy 
by the knowledge that tho realised sclicme 
powerfully n]ipealed to the Iraagiiialiou of 
tho ninss of her pooiile. The brill iant oium- 
ing eoremony over wliieb she iire.sid(Kl on 
1 Slay I 8 r)l ovolidd a marvellous outburst of 
loyally. I lor bearing wiis described on all 
handsas ‘lluironglilyrc'giil’ (S'l'ANi.nv, i.'l211. 
Dcsides twenty-live thousand iieoplo in tho 
building, seven hundred tliouhiuiil clioi'rocl 
her outside as sho passed tbnni on linr way 
from nuekiugliam I’ahico, It was, sho said, 
tho proudest, and hajipiost day of her happy 
life. Her feelings wern gruliiiod hoth ns 
queen and wife. ‘The great event has 
taken phioo,’ sho wrote in her diary (I May), 
' n eoni plet e and beautiful tviumpli—a glorious 
and touching sight, one which J shall ovor 
be proud of for iny beloved Albert and 
my country .... Yes 1 it is a day ■yvhitdi 
makes my heart swell with prido and glory 
and thankfulness I ’ In her eyes the great 
festival of poiico was a t-Iioueand times more 
memorabio than the thrilling scene of her 
coronation. In spite of their censorious 
foars foreign courts were well represouted, 


and among the queen’s 
prince and princess of Prussia. Teanvaon 
who had been appomtod poet lauteaK 
Novomher I 80 O in snecession to IVorr 
worth, in the address «To the Queen,'wh^ 
ho firohxod to the soventh edition nf 
'Poems (Marcli 18ul), wrote of the Grit 
E.xhibit.ion, m a stanza which was n^rl 
printed: 

She brought a vast devign to pass 
Wlion liurupe and tho scatter’d ends 
Of our floivo world did most as friends 

Ami hrotliron in hor halls of glass. 

Tho season of the Great Exhibition was 
exceptionally brilliant. On 13 Juneanother 
bnl rtm/ume nt DnokingliainPalaoeillustrated 

tbo roign of 01uirlo.s II. On 9 Julv the 
qneen at tended a ball at the Guildball 
whioh celebrated the suocesa of tho E.\hi- 
liilion. Everywhere her reception was ad- 

a.nri ,^Vienat length 

itMitfiUra. tenipoiarily left Dondon for 
... , she expressed pain tliat 

‘this brill lanl. ami forever memorable season 
should ho past.’ Of the oontinuoua display 
ofdcvolion to hor in London she wrote to 
Htookinar i ‘ All I liLs will be of a nsa not to bs 
doscrilied: it iilonlifies ua with tho people 
nudgi ves them an iiddil ional cause for loyalty 
and ntliiohraonl.,’ Early in August, when the 
quoun came to Westminster toprorngue pat- 
Imment, sho visited llio Exhibition for the 
last time. Tn October, on her removal to 
r>nImoriil,she inac\o a form iil progress through 
Livornool and Mancliestor, and stayed for a 
few days with tho J'larl of Ellesmere at 
Woralej; ITnll. Sho miinifosted intelligent 
interest in tlio improvoments whiohmonufac- 
tiiring prnco.sses wore making in these great 
cpiilrcs of indiisl ry. Her visit to Peel Park, 
Salford (lO Oct.), was comraeniorated by a 
aintiio of hni’, thn co.sl. of whioh was mainly 
defrayed by 80,000 Sunday school teacliera 
and scholar.Si it was imvailud by Prince 
Albert fi Alay 1857. 

A month after the closing of tho B.xhibi- 
lioii l.lio dream of happiness was fading. The 
death of hor aoiir-lemporod iiiiele. King 
Eniost of Hanover (18 Nov. 1861), was not 
a honvy blow, but Palmorsl on was again dis¬ 
turbing hor equanimity. Kossuth, tho loader 
of tho Hungarian revolution, had just ar¬ 
rived in England j Palmerston openly avowed 
sympathy with him. Doth the and 
Jjord John romonstrated, and the queen 
bogged the cabinet to censure his attitude 
unequivocally; but her appeal was vain. 
Kolioffrom tho tormenting attitude of Pal¬ 
merston was, however, at hand. It came at 
a moment when the queen despaired of any 
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alleviation of her lot. On 2 Deo. 18.51 Prince 
Louis Napoleon bv a coup d'etat made him- 
gelf absolute head of the French govern¬ 
ment. Palmeruton believed in Napoleon's 
ability, and a day or two later, in conversa¬ 
tion with the French ambassador, TVaiewshi, 
expressed of his own initiative approbation 
of the new form of government in France. 

, The queen and Lord John viewed 

“ Napoleon’s accession to power, 
and the means whereby it had | 
been accomplished, with detestation. Pal¬ 
merston's precipitate committal of England 
to a friendly recognition of the new regvme 
before he had communicated with the queen 
or his colleagues untied the G-ordian hnot 
that bound him to the queen. This dis¬ 
play of self-suillciency roused the temper 
of Lord John, who had as'.ured the queen 
that for the present England would extend 
to Napoleon the coldesf neutrality. To 
the queen’s surprise and delight. Lord John 
summarily demanded Palmerstan’s resigna¬ 
tion (19 Dec.) Palnieraton feebly defended 
himself by claiming that in his intercourse 
with Walewshi ho had only expressed his 
personal viows, and that he was entitled 
to converse at will with amhassadors. Lord 
John offered to rearrange the government 
so as to give him another office, but this 
Palmerston declined. The seals of the 
foreign oflico were transferred to the quoon’s 
friend, Lord Granville. 

The queen and the prince did not con¬ 
ceal their joy at the turn of events. To 
his brother Ernest, Prince Albert wrote 
witliout reserve: ‘And now the year closes 
with the happy circumslance for us, that 
the man who embittered our whole life, by 
continually placing heffjre us the shameful 
alternative of either sanctioning his mis¬ 
deeds throughout Europe, and rearing up 
the radical party here to a power under his 
leadership, or bringing about an open con¬ 
flict with the crown, and thus plunging the 
only country whore liberty, order, and 
lawfulness exist together mto_ the general 
chaos—that this man has, as it were, cut 
Ms own throat. “ Give a rogue rape onongh 
and he will hang himsulf ” ie an old English 
adage with, which we have sometimes tried 
to console ourselves, and which has proved 
true again here. . . {JDulee Ernest’s Me¬ 
moirs). Asa matter of fiiot, Palmerston’s 
dismissal was a doubtful triumph for the 
crown. It yvas, in the first pluos, not the 
queen’s act; it was the act of Lord John, 
who was not greatly infiuonced by court 
feeling, and it was an act that Lord John 
lived to regret. Palmerston’s popularity in 
the country grew in proportion to his un¬ 


popularity at court, and, in the decade that 
followed, his power and ministerial power 
generally increased steadily at the expense 
of the crown’s iufiucnce in both home and 
foreign affairs. The genuine victory lay 
with the minister. 

IV 

Palmerston’s removal did not, in fact, 
even at the moment diminish anxiety at 
liora court. 1852 opened ominously, 

iteiby’a The intentions of France were 

mmtf 1852 ”' doubtful. The need of increasing 
1 ho naval and military forces was 
successfully urged on the government, but 
no sooner had the discussions on that sub- 
irot opened in tho House of Commons than 
Palmerston condemned ns inadequate the 
earliest proposals of the government which 
were embodied in a militia hill, and, inflict¬ 
ing a defeat on his former colleagues, brought 
about their resignation on 20 Feb. 1852, 
within two months of his own dismissal. The 
queen summoned Lord Derby, who formed 
n conservative government, with Disraeli 
as chancellor of the excliequer end leader 
of tho Housb of Commons. It was not a 
strong ministry. Its members, almost all 
of whom were new to official life, belonged 
to the party of protection; but protection 
had long since vanished from practical 
politics, and tho queen was disposed to 
reproach her new advisers with their delay 
in discerning the impracticability of thoir 
obsolete policy. A little more haste, she 
said, ‘ would have sat ed so much annoy¬ 
ance, BO much difficulty.’ But personal in¬ 
tercourse rapidly overcame her prejudices. 
Lord Derby proved extremely courteous. 
Lord Malmesbury, the foreign minister, kept 
her thoroughly well informed of the affairs of 
his office, and the personal difficulty that she 
Early im- ffipuds had anticipated 

pio-aion of from Disraeli was held in check. 
i)i!.i.ieii. Disraeli had won his first parlia¬ 
mentary repute by his caustio denunciations 
of the qiieou’s friend Peel, and she was 
inclined to adopt the widespread view tliat 
he was an unprincipled adventurer. He 
was perfectly aware of her sentiment, and 
daring the ministerial crisis of 1861 he 
expressed himself quite ready to accept a 
post that should not bring him into frequent 
relations with the court. But personal 
acquaintance with him at once diminished 
the queen's distrust; his clever conversation 
amused her. She afterwards gave signal 
proof of a dispassionate spirit by dismissing 
every trace of early hostility, and by ex¬ 
tending to him in course of time a con¬ 
fidence and a devotion which far exceeded 
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that she showed to any other minUter of have arrived when a popular fiffl«in r~~~7 
her reign. But her present experionce of durable government could be formed h 

Disraoli and his colleagues was brief. A sincere and united efforts of all nartiua*™ 

general election in July loft the conaorva- fessing conservative and liberal ooinio”*^ 
tivos in a minority. Aberdeen undertook to form such a trorp™' 

In tlie same month the queen made a ment, with the queen’s assistance. Pabn 
cruise in tho royal yacht on the south coast, eton's presence was deemed essential a ^ 
and a few weeks later paid a second private she raised no objection to his appointment 
visit to King Leopold at his summer palace to tho homo ollicp. The foreign office w 
at Laeken. The weather was bad, but on bestowed on Lord John, who*” almost im! 
returning she visited the chief ohjects of mediately withdrew from it in favour of 
interest in Antwerp, and steered close to the queen’s friend. Lord Clarendon On 
Calais, so tliat she might sec it. When at U8 l)ec. Aberdeen had completed his task 
Balmoral later in the autumn, information and the quoen wrote with sanguine satisfaiv 
reached her of tho generous bequest to her tion to her uncle Leopold of‘our excellent 

by ail eocoiilric subject, John Camden Aberdeen’s success,’and of the‘realisation 
Ncild, of all his fortune, amounting Iq a of tho country's and of our own most ardent 

quarter of a million. 'The elation of spirit wisiics.’ 

which this news caused Iier was succeeded Thus the next year opened promisingly but 
by depressLou on hearing of tlio death of tho it proved a calm before a great storm'^’ tin 
noiitli of tuo D'll'o on 14 Sept. 7 April 1863 the queen’s fourth and youngest 

jiuke ot ‘ lie was (0 us a Iruo friend,’ aim son was born, and ivtis named Leopold after 
WoUingion .«,ro(o to licf iiuclo Lcoiiold, ‘and tho queen’s uncle. King Leopold, who was 
most valutthlc adviser. . ._wo shall soon stand his godfather. George, the new king of 
sadly alone. Aberdeen is almost tho only Hanover, was also a sponsor, and the infant's 
personal friend of tliat kind loft to us. third namo of Dunoon celebrated the queen’s 
Melbourne, reel, [the third enrl of] Liver- oirectioufor Hootland. Site was not Ion''in 
pool, now the Baku—all gone.’ Tlio qiieon retirement, and public calls were numerous. 
Issued a general order of regret to tlie army, Military training, in view of possible warlike 
and she put. hochouaohqla into inourniug. compliqafinns on the continent, was proceod- 

Hhe went to tho lying in state in Chelsea iiig actively with tho queen’s concurrence. 
Hospital, and witnessed the funeral prooos- Twice—21 June and 5 August 1858—she 
sionto St. Paul's from tho balcony of Buck- visited, the lirst time with her guests, ths 
ingham Palace on 18 Nov. now king and queen of TIanover, a camp 

On IJ Nov. tho queen opened tho now newly formed on Uhobham Common, and (on 
jiarliament. Lord Dorby was still prinio 6 Ang. lOOl) a granite cross was unveiled 
minister, hut tho iiosilion of (he goveruraent to roiumomornte tlio lirst of these visits, 
was hopeless. On 3 Dec. Disraeli’s budget In the interval hotween the two the 
wos introduced, and on the_ 17th it was queen. Prince Albert, tho prince of Woles, 
thrown out by a majority of ulneteeii. Lord J’rincess Uoyal, and Priucess Alice had been 
Derby promptly rosignud. disablod by an attack of ineaslos, and Prince 

For six years the queen’s government had Albert, to the queen’s alarm,siilfered severely 
boon extraordinarily weak. Purl ios wore from nervous prostration. On 11 Aug. thie 
Alauocu'B disorganised, and no loader eu- nnyy woe encourogod by a great naval review 
ream-st joycd the full oonfidonoe of any which the queen hold at Spithead. Before 
mrInBoo"ll- section of the Hoiiso of the moiitli ended tho qnoon paid n second 

tlou OummouB. A roconstructinn of visit to Dublin, in order to inspect an 

ininliiti'y. partyseemedesscnliallolhequeen hucthiI visit oxhihition of Irish industries 
and the prince. In November she had dia- tounbitn, which was framed on the model 
cussed with Lord Derby a posaiblo coalition, of the Great ICxlubilion of 1861, 

and the chief condition mic then irapo.scd A million Irish men and women are said to 
was that Palmerston should not lead the have met her on her lauding at Kingstown. 
House of Commons, When Derby resigned Tho royal party stayed in Dublin from 
she made up her mind to giro hor views 30 Aug. to 3 Sept., and attended many 
effect. She sent for veteran statesmen on public functions. As on the former occasion, 
each side, Lord Aberdeen and Lord Lana- tho ^uecu spent, she said, ‘ a pleasant, gay, 
downe, both of whom she had known long and interesting time.’ 
and fully trusted. Lansdowne was ill, and Throughout 1852 the queen continued 
Abordoen came alone. Cii 10 Deo. she her frank avowals of repugnance to personal 
■wroto to Lord John Eussell (Wax, intercourse with Napoleon III. Her rela- 
Ui 161): ' The ijueon tUiuhs the moment to tioiis with the exiled royal family of France 
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rendered him an object of suspicion and dis¬ 
like, and the benevolence with which Palmer- 
regarded him did not soften 
iii“ her animosity. But she gradually 
luivnucea, acknowledged the danger of al¬ 
lowing her personal feeling to compromise 
peaceful relations with France. On 3 Dec. 
ieS3 the empire had been formally recognised 
by the European powers, and the emperor 
was making marked advances to England. 
The French ambassador in London sounded 
Malmesbury, the foreign minister (Decemhet 
1832), as to whether a marriage between the 
emperor and Princess Adelaida of llohen- 
lohe, daughter of the queen’s half sister, 
would ho acceptable. The queen spoke 
with horror of the emperor's religion and 
morals, and was not sorry that the discussion 
should be ended by the emperor's marriage 
in the following January witli Mile. Eugenie 
de Montijo, a lady with whom the irony of 
fate was soon to connect the queen in a 
lasting friendship. Meanwhile the queen’s 
uncle, King Leopold, realised the wisdom 
of promoting lictter relations between her 
anti the emperor, whoso openly expressed 
anxiety to secure her countenance wms be¬ 
coming a source of embarrassment. In the 
early mouths of 1833 Duka Ernest, Princo 
Alljort’s hrolher, after consultation with 
King Leopold, privately visited Paris and 
accepted the hospitality of the Tuileries. 
Emperor and empress outbid each other in 
their laudation of Queen Victoria's domestic 
life. The empress expressed a longing for 
close acquaintance svith her, liar husband, 
and children. A revolution had been 
worked, she sidd, in the conditions of court 
life throughout Europe by the virtuous ex¬ 
amples of Queen Victoria and of her friend 
and ally tlia queen of Portugal. Duke 
Ernest promptly reported the conversation 
to his brother niid sister-in-law. The queen, 
always sensitive to sympathy with her 
domestic experiences, ivas greatly mollified. 
Her initial prejudices were shaken, and the 
political situation soon opened the road to 
perfect amity. 

Napoleon lost no opportunity of improving 
the situation. At the end of 1833 he boldly 
suggested a matrimonial olliance between 
the two families. With the approval of 
King Leopold and of Palmerston he proposed 
a marriage between his first cousin, Prince 
Jeromcfwho ultimately became the political 
head of the Bonaparte family, and the queen's 
first cousin, Princess Mary of Oamoridge, 
afterwards Duchess of Teck. Princess Mary 
was a froquont guest at Windsor, and 
constantly shared in the queen’s recreations. 
The queen had no faith m forced political 


marriages, and at once consulted the princess, 
whose buoyant, cheerful disposition endeared 
her to all the royal family. The princess 
rejected the proposal without hesitation, and 
the queen would hear no more of it. Palmer¬ 
ston coolly remarked that Prince Jerome 
was at any rate preferable to a German 
princeling. 

But although Napoleon’s first move led to 
nothing, an alliance between France and 
England was already at hand. It was not 
France among the countries of Europe that 
England under the queen's away was first 

noui,!, fiict with Russia that her country, 
under the spell of Palmerston, 
in conjunction with France, was to break the 
peace of Europe for the first time in her 
reign. In the autumn of 1853 Russia pushed 
Lor claims to protect the Greek Uhristisns 
of the Turkish empire with such violence 
as to extort from Turkey a declaration of war 
(33 Oct.) The mri'.s of the British nation 
held that England was under an imperatis'e 
and an immediate obligation to intervene 


by iorce of arms in behalf of Turkey, her 
protege and ally. The English cabinet was 
divided in opinion. Aberdeen regarded the 
conduct of llu'^^ia as indefensible, hut hoped 
to avert war by negotiation. Palmerston, 
then home secretn'y, took the popular view, 
that the inability of Turkey to meet llussia 
singlo-handed allowed no delay in interven¬ 
tion. On 16 Dec. Palmerston suddenly re- 
sip^ied, on the ostensible ground that he 
ditlerod from iiroposals of electoral reform 


which his colleagues had adopted. 'The 
true reason was his attitude to tho foreign 
crisis. Signs that he interpieted the voice of 
tho country aright abounded. The ministry 
felt compelled to readmit him to the cnbuiet, 
with the certainty of destroying the peace of 
Europe. 

To the court the crisis was from every 
point of view distressing. The queen placed 
uuplicit trust in Aberdeen, and svith him 
she hoped to avoid wav. But Palmerston's 
restored predominance alarmed her. Abroad 
the situation ss’us not more reassuring. The 
Emperor Napoleon promptly offered to join 
his army with that of England, and the 
king of Sardinia promised to follow his ex¬ 
ample. But other foreign sovereigns with 
whom the queen was in fuller sympathy 
privately entreated her to thwart the belli¬ 
cose designs which they identified with her 
most popular minister’s name, 
esStomont. The tsar protested to her the 
innocence of his desi^s (Novem¬ 
ber 1833). The nervous king of Prussia peti¬ 
tioned hqr to keep the peace, and even sent 
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lier an autograph note by tho hand of (Juiieral 
von Grdhen. Olarondon, tho fovoign mini¬ 
ster, gave her wise advice regarding tho toner 
of her replies. She reproached the king of 
Prussia with his weakness in failing to aid 
the vindication of international law and 
order (17 March 18/51), end her atiitude to 
all her continental correspondonta was irre¬ 
proachable. Put the rumour S])road that 
she and her husband wore employing their 
foreign intimacies against tbo country’s in¬ 
terest. Aberdeen’s hesitation to proceed to 
extremities, tlie known dissoiisions between 
Palmerston and tlic court, tho natural 
jealousy of foreign influences in tbo sphere 
of government, fed the suspicion that the 
crown at tho instance of a foreign prince 
consort was obstructing the due assertion 
of tho country’s rigiiLs, and was playing 
into tho hands of (he count ry’s foes. As I ho 
wiplur of ])rogro‘i.sed without any 

signs of decisivo action on tliu piirt of the 
lUnglish goveriimont, popular indiguatiou 
redoubled and hurst in its fullest fury on 
Thoattnoic the hottd of Pvinco Albert. Ife 
on Prmco was douoniieiid as (ho chief tigout 
Alboii. nn Anstro-Belgian-Oohnrg- 

Orloans clique, tlio avowed enemy of I'hig- 
lond, and the subsorviunt tool of Kussiuu 
ambition. The tsar, it was seriously allogod, 
commiiuicatcd his pleasure to the prlncu 
1 hrough tho prince's kinsraou at Ou(.Ua and 
Utussels. ‘ It is protoiidod,’ the prince told 
his brother (7 Jon. IS.’S-t), ‘ that I whis])cr[t)iu 
tsar’s orders] in Victoria's ear, she guts round 
old Aberdeen, and tlio voice of thu only 
JSnglifih minister, Palmerston, is not ILstonud 
to—ay, ho is always intrigued against, at 
tho court and by tho court’ (Diikh 
liimnST's Memoirs, ii. 4(i). Tho (pineu’s hus¬ 
band, in fact, served as seapegoal for the 
ministry’s vacillation. flouest men ho- 
liovod that ho had o.vptiHud himself to tlui 
penalties of high treason, and they gravely 
doubted if the queen herself wore wholly 
guiltless. 

The queen took the calumnies In heart, 
and Ahordoon, who was, she told Slockmar, 
* all kiiKlnoss,’ souglit vainly for a time lo 
console her. ‘ in attacking tho jiriiicu,’ she 
pointe4 out to Ahordoon (•! Jan. 1851), 
‘ who is one nu(l the same witli tho queen 
herself, (he throne is assailed, and slie must 
say she little oxpeclod that any portion of 
her suWeets would thus roquilo the nu- 
Ouosing labours of (he princei’ The prime 
minister in ropily spoke with disdain of 
‘ these contemptible exhibitions of malevo¬ 
lence and faction,’ but be admitted that the 
prince held an ^omobua position which 
the constitution had not provided for. 


vyiion the queen opened parliament nn 
31 Jan. she was well received X 
leaders of both sides-Lord AberfS JS 
T.ord Derby m the upper house anS°T*3 
John Itussell and Spencer Walpole in^i? 
commons - omphatieaUy repudiated he 
slmidors on her and her husband. The tw! 
of abuse (hereupon flowed more slugoieM® 
and It was temporarily cheeked on 27 Feh 

Will iin-i,noil the queen sent a 

With iiiiH'tm. mc'tfsage to tlie House of Lords 
_ annoiuming the breakdown of 
negolial ions Avilh Russia. War was formallv 
declared ne.xt day, and Pranoe and Sardinia 
alhrmed Ibuir ruadiness to fight at England'a 


Iho po]uilar criticism of the queen was 
imwarrautcd. liepulsi ve as 1 ho incidents cf 
war were to her, and active as was her 
Bym].(ilhy wKh tho suflerhigthat it entoiled 
she never ceased to uvgeher ministers andher 
gPueraN, wliun war was actually in beini 
to press forward with dogged resolution and 
notio sl.icicen (.heir ofibrts until the final 
goal of victory wa.s rnaohod. Her attitude 
was charnel orised alike by dignity and com¬ 
mon Hoiisi). She was generous in the en- 
cmiragemonl, she gave all ranks of the army 
and navy, h’or moutlis she watched in person 
Tlin ntircn tlui deiinvlure of troops. On 
null Hin 10 March she inspected at Spit- 

liimiib, 

destined for the Bailie under Sir Charles 
Napier. At the opeiiing of the conflict the 
government proposed a day of humiliation 
for llio success of the British arms. The 
queen was not onlhusiastic in favour of the 
proposal. She, warned Aberdeen of the hypo¬ 
crisy of solf-abnsnmout in tho form of prayers, 
and at the same time she deprecated abuse of 
the enemy. 

Some alleviation of anxiety was sought 
in the ordlniu’y incidents of court life. On 
la May (lie queen, by woy of aclniowledging 
the aHinnco into which she had entered with 
tho emperor, pokl the French ambassador. 
Count Walowski, the high coimliment of 
attending a hal rostumf at the French em¬ 
bassy at Albert Cate. Tho queen alone wore 
ordinary evening dress. Next day she went to 
Woolwiclito ehi'isten in her hushaud’s honour 
a now hattluship of enormous dimensions, 
tho itoynl Albert. Tn June the queen en¬ 
tertained for a month her cousin, the new 
king of Portugal, Pedro V, and hijbrother 
tho Diiko of Oporto, who afterwards suc¬ 
ceeded 1 0 tho throne. Their mother, in whom 
she was from her childhood deeply Interested, 
had died in childbed seven months before 
(20 Nov. 1853). The queen showed the 
young men every attention, taking them 
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frith her to the opera, the theatre, and 
Ascot. A suggestion made to them that 
Portugal shoiud join England in the 
Crimean war was reasonably rejected by 
their advisers. The cliief spectacular event 
of the season was the opening by the q^ueen 
at Sydenham, on 10 .lune, of the Crystal 
Palace, which had, much to the prince's satis¬ 
faction, been transferred from llyde Park 
after the Great Exhibition. 

Through the eummer the queen shared 
irith a large section of the public a fear 
that the government was not pursuing the 
■war with requisite energy. ‘When Lord Aber¬ 
deen, in a speech in the IZouse of Lords on 
30 June, argumentatively defended Piissia 
against violent assaults in the English press, 
the queen promptly reminded him oP the 
misapprehensions that Iheappoarance of luke¬ 
warmness must create in the public mind. 

Whatover were the misreprosen- 
Soats tations of the tsar’s policy, she 
ientuU said, it was at the moment in- 
Intmaim- oumbent on him to reraouiber that 
' tlierc is enough in that policy to 
make us light with all our might against 
it.' She aiifl the prince incessantly appealed 
to the ministers to hasten their deliberutions 
and to improve the organisation of the 
Crimean army. A hopeful feature of the 
situation was Napoleon Ill's zeal. Tn .July 
the prince accepted the emperor's invitation 
to inspect with him the camp at Ht. Omer, 
where an army was fitting out for the Crimea. 
The meeting was completely successful, and 
the good relations of tho rulers of the two 
countries were thus placed on a surer founda¬ 
tion. While at Balmoral in September the 
queen was elated to receive ‘all the most 
interesting and gratifying details of tho 
mlendid and decisive victory of the Alma.’ 
On leaving Balmoral (11 Oct.) she visited 
the docks at Grimsby and Hull, but her 
mind was elsewhere. From Hull (13 Oct.) 
she wrote to her uncle Leopold, ‘ We are, 
and indeed tho whole country is, entirely en¬ 
grossed with one idea, one anxious thought— 
the Crimea.’ Nows of the victories of Inker- 
mann (‘16 Oct.) and Balaclava (6 Nov.) did 
not entirely relieve her anxiety. ‘ Such a 
time of suspense,’ she wrote on 7 Nov., ‘I 
never expected to see, much less to feel' _ 

During the winter the cruel hardships 
which climate, disease, and failure of the 
cammisssriakinflioted on the troops strongly 
stirred public feeling. The queen initiated 

of re^mf. With her own hands she made 
woollen comforters and mittens for the men. 
On New Year’s day, 1866, she wrote to the 
eommander-in-chief, Lord Baglan, e^tpress- 


ing her ^ sympathy with the army in its 
‘ sad privations and constant sickness,’ 
and entreated him to make the camps 
‘ as comfortable os circumstances can admit 
of.’ No details escaped her, and she espe¬ 
cially called Ms attention to the rumour 
‘that the soldiers’ coffee was given them 
green insteiid of roasted.’ Although the 
queen and the prince grew every day more 
convinced of the defective administration of 
the war office, tliey were unilinchiiigly loyal 
to the prime minister. Lord Aberdeen, who 
was the target of much public censure. 
Before the opening of parliament in January 
1856, by way of proof of their pcrsona'l 
sympathy, she made him a knight of the 
garter. 

Biit_ it was beyond her power, had it been 
her wish, to prop the falling government. 
The session no sooner opened than Lord .Tohn 
insisted on seceding in face of the outcry 
against the management of the war. The 
blow was serious, and Lord Aberdeen was 
with difficulty persuaded by the queen to 
hold on. But complete shipwreck was not 
long delayed. On 30 J’an. the govern¬ 
ment was hopelessly defeated on a hostile 
motion for an inquiry into tho management 
of tho war. Aberdeen’s retirement was in* 
evitable, and it was obvious that 
Ahcnieen the queen was face to lace with 
rctiies. distasteful necessity of con¬ 

ferring tho supreme power in the st ate on her 
old enemy, Palmerston. The situation called 
for all her fortitude. She took time be¬ 
fore submitting. A study of the division 
lists taught her that Lord jJerhy’ssnpportei’a 
formed the greater number of the voters who 
had destroyed Lord Aberdeen’s ministry. 
She therefore, despite Aberdeen’s warning, 
invited Lord Derby to assume the govern¬ 
ment. Derby explained to her that he could 
not without aid from other parties, and a 
day later he announced his fiulure to secure 
e.xtraneonB assistance. Die queen then 
turned to the veteran whig, Lord Lans- 
downe, and hade him privately seek advice 
for her from all the party leaders. In the 
result she summoned Lord John Russell 
on the ground that his followers were in 
number and compactness second to Lord 
Derby's. But she could not blind herself 
to the inevitable result of the negotiations, 
and, suppressing her private feeling, she 
assured Lord John that she hoped Palmer¬ 
ston would join him. But she hod not gone 
far enough. Lord John was not strong enough 
to accept the queen's commands. A continu¬ 
ance of idle dea^ock was perilous. The 
queen confided to her sympathetic friend 
Loi^ Clarendon her reluctance to take the 
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tlext step, but be convinced her that she had 
no course but one to ibllow. He assured her 
that Palmerston would prove conciliatory if 
frankly treated. Thereupon she took the 
plunge and bade Palmerston form an ad¬ 
ministration. Palmerston’s po^mlar strength 
was undoubted, and resist iiiicc on the part 
of the crown was idle. As soon as the die 
was cast the queen willi characteristic good, 
sense indicated tliat she would e.vtend her 
full contidenco to licr now prime minister. 

On 10 Pell, he wrote t.o liLs 
iiooepis brother: ‘I am bucked by the 
Viiiiiieiftoii. ojiiiiion of the whole 

country, and I have no reason to complain 
of the least want of cordiality or confklence 
oil tlio part of the court.’ To the queen’s 
satisfaction hord Aberdeen had porHiiadod 
most of his colleagues to servo tompornrily 
under his successor, but. within a few days 
the I’eelilu members of t he old government 
wont out, the unity of the government was 
assured, and Palmerston’s power wos freed 
of nil restraint. 

llaselcus rumours of the malign influence 
o.\erledby Prince Albert were still alive, but 
nodonbt wasjiormiHsiblcofthodovoled energy 
with whirh the queen avuh promoting the 
relief of the wounded, In ifarch she visited 
the hospitals at.Olinthatn and Woolwich, and 
coiiqilained privately that she was not kept 
informed in eulllcient detail of the condition 
and prospects of disabled soldiers on their 
return homo. A now dilliculty arose with 
the anuounceinenl on tlio part of A'lipulenn 
that ho intended to ]irneeod to tlio Urimoa 
to take command of the Pruncli army there. 
JTis presence was curtain to provoke emn- 
jilications in the command of the allied forces 
m tho field. The emperor hinted that it 
might be well for him to discuss tho project 
in person with tliu queen. KIiu and Iior 
advisers at once aoceiu'd to the suggest ion, 
and she invited him and the em)ire.ss to pay 
her a state visit. On all sides she was 
thrown into associntion with men who had 
inspired her with distrust, hut tlio cheuiTully 
yielded her private suntimuuta at the call of 
a national crisis. Thu queen made every eil'orl 
to give her guests 11 brilliant recoptinn. 
Hho personally supervised every detail of the 
programme and drew up with her own hands 
the lists of guests who wore to be com¬ 
manded to moot them. On 10 April the 
TMiofNu- omporor and empress roaohed 
poitinn XIT, Dover and proceeded through 
April ia«6. London to Wmd.sor. Every ela¬ 
borate formality that could mark tho en¬ 
tertainment of sovereigns was strictly ob¬ 
served, and the emperor was proportionately 
impressed. Tho ordeal proved far leas trying 


the emperor won the queen’s heart by S 
mlroi t flattery and respectful familiarity. She 

found him ‘ ver^ qinot and amiable and easv 
to got on with.*^ iTiero was a review of ?he 
honechold troops in Windsor Park next day 
and on the 18th the queen bestowed on Ne’ 
poleon tho knighthood of the garter. A visit 
to Ilor Majesty’s opera house in the Hav 
market on the 19t_h evoked a great displiv 
of popular enthusiasm, and amid eimiln T 
manliest ations tho royal party went nn 
the SOlh to the Crystal IMael On the 
21 st the visit ciulad, and with everv 
sign of mutual goodwill tho emperor left 
llttckinglmin Palace for Dover. Of <tho 
grout event ’ tho queen wrote: ‘ On all it has 
loft a pluiisiint satisfactory impression.’ The 
ro;-al parly had talked‘much of the war 
with the result that was desired. On 
as April the emperor wrote to the queen 

that he had abandoned his intention of goinff 

to the Crimea. Hut throughout tho hospi- 
Inhlo gaieties llio ironies of fate that dog the 
steps of sovereigns wore rarely far from the 
queen’s mind. 'I’livee days before the em¬ 
peror arrived, tlio widowed ox-queen of the 
Kroncli, wlio liiul fallen fur from her high 
estiilo, visited lier at Windsor, whence she 
drove away nimoticod in the humblest of 
equipages. After the great ball in the 
Waterloo room lit Windsor, when she danced 
a quadrille^ willi tho emperor on the 17th, 
sho noted in lier diary, ‘How strange to 
(hiiik that 1, the granddaughter of George III, 
should danco with tho Emperor Napoleon, 
luqiliew of England’s great enemy, and now 
niy iienrost and most iiitiraatu ally, in the 
Wntorloo room, and this ally, only six years 
ago, living in this country an exile, poor 
and iiiithought of I ’ 

Mciinwhilc peace proposals, which proved 
abortive, were under consideration at 0 con- 
feronco of tho powers at Vienna | but the 
queen was resolved that none but the best 
possible terms should be entertained by her 
luiiiisters. Ijord John m - - - - 


and iM. Droiiyn do Lliiiys_,_ 

Tjord John seemed willing to consider con¬ 
ditions that wore to tho queen unduly 
favourable to liiissin, eho wrote peremptorily 
Qaom April 1835) to Palmerston, 

‘How Lord John Ilussell and 
M. Drouyn can rocommend such 
proposals for our acceptance is b^ond her 
four] comprobension.’ In May the queen 
identified herself conspicuously with the 
national feeling by distributing with her 
own bauds war medals to tho returned 
soldiers on the Horse Guards’ Paradq 
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(18 May). It was the queen’s own sugges¬ 
tion, and it was the nrst time that the 
sovereign had performed such functions. 

< liie rough hand of the bravo and honest 
private soldier came,’ she said, ‘ for the first 
time in contact with that of their [his] 
sovereign and their piis] queen.’ Later 
in the day she visited the riding school in 
Wellington barracks while the men were 
assembled at dinner. In the months that 
followed the queen and prince were inde¬ 
fatigable in exerting their infiueuce against 
what they deemed unworthy eonce-sions 
to Kussia. From their point of view the 
resignation of Lord .Tohn on 10 July rendered 
the situation more hopeful. 

At the moment domestic distress was oc¬ 
casioned hy an outbreak of scarlet fever in 
the royal household, which attacked the 
four younger oluldren. On their recovery 
the mieen and prince sought to strengthen 
the French alliance by paying the emperor 
a return visit at Paris. Following the ex¬ 
ample of Prince Albert, the emyeror had or¬ 
ganised a great ‘ Exposition,'which it was his 
desire that his royal friends should compare 
with their own. On :10 Aug., after parlia¬ 
ment had been pi'orogucd bycoiiiraission, the 
queen travelled, with the prince, the prince 
of Wales, and the Princess Iloyal, from Os- 
Wne to Boulogne. There the emperor met 
them. By an accidont they reached Paris 
rather late, but they passed through it in 
gnrcuiu procession to the palace of St. 
Ml, Aug. Cloud, and Marshal Maanan de- 
1855. clared that the great Napoleon 
was not so warmly received on his return 
from Aiisterlilz. The occasion was worthy 
of enthusiasm. It vt'as the first time that 
an English sovereign had entered the French 
capital since the infant Henry VI went there 
to be crowned in 1423. Tlio splendid fes¬ 
tivities allowed the queen time for several 
visits, not merely to the Exposition, hut to 
the historic buildings of Poris and Ver¬ 
sailles. Their historical associations greatly 
interested her, especially those which re¬ 
called the trag;edics—always foscinnting 
to her—of Mane Antoinette or James if, 1 
Among the official celebrations were a re- I 
view on the Champ de Mars of 46,000 
troops, and balls of dazzling magnificence 
at the Hotel de Ville and at Versailles. At 
the Versaillee fdte, on 25 Aug., the mieen ; 
was introduced for the first time to Count j 
(afterwi^ds Prince) Bismarck, then Prussian | 
minister at !^ankfort, from whose iron 
will her host, and afterwards her daughter, 
were soon to sufler. The queen oonvewed 
with him in German with great civility. 
He thought that Mie was interested in him, j 


but lacked sympathy with him. The ini- 
pre.<!iioii was correct. ’ On reaching Boulogne 
on her way to Osborne (27 Aug.) she was 
accorded a great military reception by the 
emperor, who exchanged with her on parting 
the warmest assurances of attachment to 
her. Iter husband, and her children, The 
anticipations of apermaiient alliance between 
the two countries seemed at the moment 
likely to ho fulfilled, but they quickly proved 
too SBiigiiiiie. The political relations between 
Napoleon III and the queen were soon to 
he severely strained, and her faith in his 
sincerity to be rudely shaken. Yet his per¬ 
sonal courtesies left un indelible impres¬ 
sion on her. Despite her political distrust 
she constantly coiTesponded with her host 
in autograph letters lit terms of a dignified 
cordiality until the emperor's death j and 
the sympathetic ali'ectioii which had arisen 
between the queen and the Empre=8 Eiighnic 
steadily grew with time and the vicissitudes 
of fortune. 

'The month (September-October) which 
was spent, as usual, at Balmoral was 
brightened hy two gratifying incidents. On 
10 Bent, there reached the queen news of 
the fall of Sebastopol, after a siege of nearly 
a year—a decisive triumph fur British arms, 
which brought honourable peace well in 
sight. Prince Albert himself anperintended 
the lighting of a bonfire on the top of a 
neighboiiriiig cairn. 'The other episode ap- 
liealed more directly to the queen's maternal 
TiiBPrlnrpi, feeling. The eldest son of the 
Bojai'i on- prince of Prussia (afterwards the 
gnBomiiit. Fmperop Frederick I), who, at¬ 
tended by Count von Moltke, was at the 
time a guest at Balmoral, requested permis¬ 
sion to propose marriage to the Princess 
Royal. Bho was barely sixteen, and he was 
twenty-four, but there were indications of a 
mutual ailectioii. The manly goodness of 
the prince strongly appealed to the queen, 
and an engagement was privately made on 
29 Sept, 'i'he public announcement was to 
he defeiTed till after the princess's confirma¬ 
tion next year. Prince Albert denied that 
the betrothal bad any political significant. 
From the point of view of English politics 
it had at the instant little to recommend it, 
A close union between the royal famRies of 
liOiidon and Berlin was not likely to recom¬ 
mend itself to the queen’s late host of Paris. 
To most English statesmen Prussia ap¬ 
peared to he on the downward grade; and 
although Prince Albert and the queen had 
faith in its future, they were personally dis¬ 
appointed by the incomjpetence of its present 
ruler, the uncle of their future son-xn-law. 
He had deserted them in the recent war, 
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but'wa.B still sssklng tlieit InflueBceinEuiope 
in his own interests in private letters to the 
queen, which he conjured her not to divulge 
XU Downing Street or at the Tnileries. His 
pertinacity had grown so trouhlesome that, 
to avoid friction, she deemed it wisest to 
suppress his correspondence unanswered 
(Duzn Eunbst, vol. lii.) It was not sur¬ 
prising that, when the news of tlie betrothal 
leaked out, the public comments should be 
unpleasing to the court. The ‘ Times ’ on 
3 Oct, denounced it with heat as an act of 
truckling ‘ to a paltry German dynasty.’ 

In November, when the court w'as again 
at Windsor, the queen extended her acquaint¬ 
ance among great kiug.s and statesmen by 
receiving a visit from her eucond ally in the 
Crimea, victor Emanuel, king of Sardinia, 
and Ms minister, Count Oavonr, and the 
atikira of one more country of Europe were 
pressed upon her attention. The king’s 
brother, the Duke of Genoa, had been her 
guest in 1803, and .she had pre.senled him 
with a riding-horse in words that he inter¬ 
preted to imply sympathy with the efforts 
of Cavour and hia ma.ster to unite Italy 
under a single king, and to purge the sepa¬ 
rate states of iiativo tyranny or foreign domi¬ 
nation (I'A. iii, 33-3). Victor Emanuel had 
coma to Windsor in effect to seek conilrma- 
tion of his brother's version of the queen’s 
sentiment, and to tent its practical value. 
He had just been at the Tuileriea, where 
NapcdeouwasencouragpngjWhilePalmerston, 
now prime minister, was linown to sympa¬ 
thise with the Italian aspiration. It was 
not opportune at the moment for Palmerston 
to promise material aid; while the prince, 
however deeply he deplored the misgoverii- 
ment which it was sought to annul in Italy, 
deprecated any breach with Austria, whicli 
ruled in North Italy. He and the queen, 
moreover, dreaded thckindling of further war 
in Europe in whatever cause. Victor Ema¬ 
nuel and Cavour therefore received from the 
queen cold comfort, but she paid the king 
every formal honour, despite his brusque and 
mu'eilned demeanour. He was invested with 
the garter on 6 Dec., and a great banquet 
was given him in St. Ooorgen Hall in the 
evening. 'When he departed the queen rose 
at four o’clock in the morning to hid him 
farewell. 

Meanwhile peitce was arranged in Pims 
with Bussia, and the queen opened parUa- 
inent on 31 Jan. 1863 amid great rejoicing. 
Thepeooe, On 80 March the treaty was 
lakB signed and the encroachment of 
Bussia on Turkey was checked, 
Napoleon had shown much supineness in 
tjie negotiations and seemed to be developing 


a tendency to ooncaiate the common ensmv 
Bussia. But the queen exchanged heartv 
congratulations with him, and on 11 
she celebrated the ^ Annl 


ferring the knighthood of the garter on Pall 
merston, to whom she acknowledged with 
some natural qualifications, the successful 
issue to bo mainly due. 

Heneeforth the army, to a larger extent 
than before, was tbe queen’s constant cate 
A visit to the military hospital at Chathani 
on IG April was followed by a first visit 
to the newly formed camp at Aldershot, 
mntvi-itto There the queen, for the first of 
Atimhot’ many-times, slept the night in 
the royal pavilion, and next day 
she reviewed eighteen thousand men. She 
was on horseback, and wore the uniform of 
a field-marshal with the star and rihand of 
the garter. Short ly after she laid two founda¬ 
tion stones—of a new military (the Eoyal 
Vietorin) hospital at Netley (^19 May), and 
of Wellington College, Sandhurst, for tha 
sons of officers (3 June). Much of the sum¬ 
mer she spent in welcoming troops on their 
return from the war. On 7 and 8 June the 
queen, accompanied b 3 r her guests, the king 
of the Belgians and Prince Oscar of Sweden, 
inspected a great body of them at Aldershot, 
and addressed to them stirring words of 
thanks and sympathy. Thoroughly identify¬ 
ing herself with the heroism of her soldiers 

TlisTIotoria B deeo- 

Uroia. ration for acts of conspicuous 
valour in war, to be known as the 
Victoria Cross (V.O.); the decoration carried 
with it a pension of 101, a year. A list of 
the earliest recipients of the honour was 
soon drawn up, and the crosses were pinned 
by the queen herself on the breasts of sixty- 
two men at a great review in Hyde Park 
next year (26 June 1867). 

A melancholy incident had marked her 
visit to Aldershot on 8 June 1866. "While 
the commander-in-chief. Lord Hardinge, 
was speaking to her he was seised bym- 
ciirahle paralysis, and hod to vacate his post. 
An opportunity seemed thus presented to 
the queen of tightening the traditional bond 
between hersS and the army, on which 
recent events had led her to set an enhanced 
value. Of no prerogative of the crown was 
the queen more tenacious than that which 
gave her a nominal control of the army 
trough the commander-in-chief. It was a 
control that was in name independent of 
parliament, although that body claimed a 
concurrent authority over the military foraes 
through the secretary of state for war. Par¬ 
liament was in course of time, to the queen’s 
dismay, to make its authority over' the ariBy 
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rtle and eupreme, to the injury of her pie- 
joeative. J3ut her immediate ambition 
to confirm the personal connection he- 
Ween the army and herself. She there¬ 
fore induced Palmerston to sanction the ap¬ 
pointment of her cousin, George, 
duke of Cambridge, as com- 
‘ ' mander-in-chief, in succession to 

lord Hardinge (14 July 1860). The duke 
tad held a command in the Crimea, and 
the queen’s recent displays of attachment 
to tie army rendered it ditlicult for her 
advisers to oppose her wish. But the 
choice was not in accord -with public policy, 
and in practical effect ultimately weakened 
the military prerogative which she sought 
to sti-engthen. 

Fuhlio and private affairs j ustified a season 
of exceptional gaiety. The Princess Hoyal 
had been confirmed on 20 March and her 
letrothal became generally known, when in 
Jfsy Prince Frederick William, again ac¬ 
companied by Von Mollke, paid the court 
another visit. The queen’s spirits ran high. 
On 7 May she gave a great banquet to tho 
leaders of both parties aud their 
Sivitlea. wives, and she was amused at 
the signs of discomfort which 
made themselves apparent. But Lord Derby 
told the prinCo that the guests constituted 
‘a happy family ’ (MALaimtrnr, Memoim). 
Balls were incessant, and at them all the 
queen danced indefatigably. On 9 May the 
now ball-room and concert-room at Buolt- 
ingiiam Palace, which Prince Albert bad 
devised, was brought into use for thC first 
time on the occasion of a hall in honour 
of the Princess Boval’s dfbut. On 27 May 
the queen attended a hall at the Turkish 
ambassador's, and, to the ambassador’s em¬ 
barrassment, cbose him for her partner in 
the first country dance. At a ball in tho 
■Waterloo Gallery at 'Windsor on 10 .Tune 
the queen danced every dance, and final^ a 
Scottish reel to tho bagpipes (Moltkd, £ et - 
Uiv, vol. i. passim; MaimesbuIiy, Memoirs, 
pp. 880 s(^q.) On 20 June she entertained 
Sir FenwiM 'Williams of Kars at Bucking¬ 
ham Palace. On 26 June the Duke of West¬ 
minster gave a great ball in her honour at 
Grosvenor House. On 9 July there was a 
state reception by her of the guards on their 
home-cOming from the Crimea. From 10 to 
28 Aug. the prince and princess of Prussia, 
the &wer and mother of her f uiure son-in- 
law, were Vet guests, and later in the autumn 
the queen received at Balmoral Miss Florence 
Nightingale, to whom she had sent, in tho 
previoiis January a valuable memorial jewel. 
In November 1^6 the family were plunged 
in mourning by the death of'Prince fieinm- 


gen,the queen’s half-brother and a companion 
of her youth. 

The next year (18o7) involved the queen 
in a new and great public anxiety, and the 
serious side of life oppressed her. Parlia¬ 
ment was opened by commission on 8 Feb., 
and before tbe end of the month the country 
heard the first hitter cry of the Indian 
mulinjr. Next month Pumerston was de¬ 
feat^ in the House of Commons on Cobden’s 
motion condemning his warlike policy in 
China. The queen, with characteristic reluc¬ 
tance, assented to his demand for a dissolu¬ 
tion. Ilia appeal to the country received a 
triumphant answer, and the new parliament 
assembled with a majority of seventy-nine in 
his favour—a signal tribute to his personal 
popiilarit j. On 14 April the queen's youngest 
child. Princess Beatrice, was born at Buck¬ 
ingham Palace, and on the 80tli the queen 
Buffered much grief on the death of her aunt, 
the Duchess of Gloucester, the last surviving 
child of George III 5 ' we all looked upon 
her,* said the queen, ‘ns a sort of grand¬ 
mother.’ At the time the fort booming mar¬ 
riage of her eldest daughter began to occupy 
her thoughts. Un 16 May tho betrothal was 
formally announced at &rlin, and ou the 
25lh the queen sent a message to parliament 
asking for a provision for the princess. It was 
her earliest appeal to the nation for the 
Oiont to pecuniary support of her children, 

rrinoe^a 'The request was favourably enter- 

tained. The government pro- 
po.sed a dowry of 40,0007. and on annuity 
of 8,0007. lloehnck raised the objection that 
the marriage was an ‘ entangling alliance,’ 
and opposed the grant of an annuity. Sir 
George Oornewull Lewis, the chancellor of 
the exchequer, called attention to the fact 
that the queen's recent eSpenses in connec¬ 
tion with the French visits were defrayed 
oat of her income, and that the eldest daugh¬ 
ters of George II and George III each re¬ 
ceived a dowry of 80,0007. and an annuity 
of 6,0007. All parties finally combined to 
support the government's proposal, which 
found in its last sta^s only eighteen dis¬ 
sentients. The roym hetrotkal continued 
to be celebrated by brilliant end prolonged 
festivities. In June and July Prince !l^e- 
derick William once more stayed at court, 
and Von Moltke, who was again hia eom- 
paiiion, declared the succession of gaieties to 
he overpowering. One day (16 June) there 
was B state visit to the Princess’s 'Jheatre to 
see KeOn’s spectacular production of Shake¬ 
speare's ‘ Bichord II.’ Next day the infant 
Princess Beatrice was baptised. On 11June 
the Ascot ceremonies were conducted in full 
state, and among the royal guests wa^ 
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M. Achilla Fould, the Fai’is hanker and 
Napoleon IH’s minister of finance. On the 
17tn the 'whole court attended the first 
Ilandel festival at the Crystal Palace, when 
‘Judas Maccabeus’ 'was performed; the 
royal company drove to and fro in nine 
four-in-hands. On the 18th a levee was 
followed by a state ball, in which the qiieeii 
danced with unabated energy. Ilardly a 
day passed without an elaborate ceremonial. 
On W June a military review took place 
in Hyde Park amid extraordinary signs of 
popular enthusiasm, and the first batch of 
Victoria crosses was distributed. From 
29 June to 2 July the queen stayed with 
the Earl of Ellesmere at 'VVorsley Hall to 
inspect the art treasures exhibition at Man¬ 
chester. Next mouth she laid the founda¬ 
tion at Wondsworth Common of the Eoyal 
Victoria Patriotic Asylum for daughters of 
soldiers, sailors, and marines, and before the 
end of the mouth time was found for a visit 
to Aldershot. Hoyal personages from the 
continent thronged the queen’s 
palaces. The king of the Belgians 
brought his daughter, the Priuceas 
Charlotte, and her J!anci the Archduke 
Maximilian of Austria, who "was later to lay 
down his life in Mexico under heartrending 
circumsl ances. The prince of Ilohenzollern, 
the queen of the Netherlands, and the Duke 
and Buchess of Montpensier all interested 
their royal hostess. She was gratified, too, 
on both personal and political grounds, by a 
short visit to Osborne of the Grand Duke 
Constantine of Bussia, brother of the reigning 
tsar Alexander II. lie had been invited to 
theTnileries byNapoleon,who was ominously 
seeking every opportunity of manifesting 
goodwill to Iluasia, and the queen did not 
wish to bo behind him in showing cour¬ 
tesies to her recent foes. 

The constant intercourse of the queen 
and the prince at this moment with the 
royal families of Europe led her to define 
her husband’s rank more accurately than 
Title ot had been done before. On 25 June 
iiriiioe 1867, by royal letters patent, she 
consort. conferred on him the title of 
prince coneort. ‘ It was alwovs a source of 
weakness,’ tke prince wrote, ‘ for the crown 
that the queen always appeared before the 
people with her foreign husband.’ But it 
was doubtful whether this bestowal of anew 
name alTectively removed the embarrass¬ 
ment. The ‘Times’ wrote sneeringly that 
the new title guaranteed increased homage 
to its hearer on the banks of the Spree and 
the Banuhe, but made no difterence in his 
position an^bere else. Abroad it achieved 
the desired result. When on 29 July the 


prince attended at Brussels the man-iaes of 
the ill-fated Archduke Maximilian witi^tLa 
Princess Charlotte of Belgium, he was ac¬ 
corded precedence before the An-.trian aroli- 
dukes and immediately after the kine of 
the Belgians. ^ 

The English government stfil deemed it 
prudent to cultivate the French alliance 
uciotiooB hut the emperor’s policy was 
vithifft- growing enigmatic, and in the 
poieou III. diplomatic skirmishes among the 
powers which attended the final adjustment 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
treaty of Paris, of the offairs of the Tlnita., 
peninsula, he and the English government 
took opposite sides. The anxiety of the 
emperor to maintain good personal relations 
with the queen was the talisman which 
restored hormony. A few informal words 
with the queen, the emperor assured hep 
ministers, would dissolve all diflieulties. 
Accordingly ho and the empress were in¬ 
vited to pay a private visit to Oshome, and 
they stayed there from 0 to 10 Aug, The 
French ministers, Walewski and Persigny, 
accompanied their master, and the queen 
was attended by Palmerston and Clarendon. 
The blandest cordiality characterised the 
discussion, but from the point of view of 
practical diplomacy advantage lay with the 
emperor, lie had supported the contention 
of Ilussia and Sardinia that it was desirable 
to unite under one ruler the two semi- 
independent principalities of Wallachia and 
Moldavia. 'I'lie English government sup¬ 
ported Austria’s desiro to keep the two 
apart. Napoleon now agreed to the ron- 
tinued separation of the principalities; but 
in 1869, when they, by their own efforts, 
joined together and founded the dominion, 
which was afterwards named Boumania, he 
insisted on maintaining the union, 'When 
the Osborne visit was ended affectionate 
compliments passed between the emperor 
and the queen in autograph letters, and the 
agreement was regarded as final. The queen 
wrote with ingenuous confidence of the 
isolation that characterised the position of 
a sovereign, but added that fortunately her 
ally, no less than herself, enjoyed the com¬ 
pensation of a happy marriage. The osten¬ 
tations activity with which tte emperor was 
strengthoning his armaments at Cherbourg 
hardly seemod promising for the continu¬ 
ance of such personal harmony, but the 
emperor paradoxically convertepethe war¬ 
like preparations which were ^ing forward 
almost^ within hail of the English shore, 
into new links of the chain of omity which 
was binding the two royal families together. 
At his suggestion, within a fortnight of his 
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leaving' Osborne, the ^ueen and the prince 
crossed in her yacht Viotorio and Albert to 
Cherbourg on 19 Aug. in order to inspect 
the dockyard, arsenal, and fortifications. 
Every facility of examination ■was given 
them, but amid the civilities of the 'welcome 
the queen did not ignore the use to which 
those gigantic works might be put if Eng¬ 
land and France came to blows. The rela¬ 
tions of the queen and emperor abounded in 
irony. 

Meanwhile the nation was in the throes 
of the Indian mutiny—a crisis more trying 
and harrowing than the recent 
uwaiii”\ Ilnving broken out in the 

previous June, it was iii August 
at its cruel height, and the queen, in common 
with all her subjects, sufibred acute mental 
torture. She eagerly scanned the news 
from the disturbed districts, and, according 
to her wont, showered upon her ministers 
entreaties to do this and that in order to 
suppress the rebellion with all available 
speed. Palmerston resented the queen's 
urgency of counsel, and wrote (18 July) 
with unbecoming sarcasm, to whi^ she was 
happily blind, how fortunate it was for him 
that site was not on the opposition side of 
the House of Commons. At the same time 
he reminded her that * measures are some¬ 
times best calculated to succeed which 
follow each other stop by step.’ Tho mini¬ 
ster's cavils only stimulated the activity of 
her pun. tjhe left Osboruo for her autumn 
liolidav at Balmoral ou 28 Aug. Parliament 
was still sitting. Her withdrawal to tho north 
before the prorogation excited adverse criti¬ 
cism, hut throughout her sojourn at Bal¬ 
moral little else except India occupied her 
mind. tShe vividly felt the added anxieties 
due to the distance and the difficulty of 
communication. Happily, just after the 
court left Scotland (on 16 Sept.) events 
took n more favourable turn. On 3 Dec., 
when the qiteen opened parliament in per¬ 
son, the mutiny was in process of extinction. 

The sudden death of the Duchess de 
Nemours in November at Claremont in¬ 
creased at the time tlio queen's demession. 
‘ We were like sisters,’ she wrote ; ‘bore the 
same name, marriod the same year, our 
children of the same age.’ But the need of 
arranging for the coloration of her eldest 
daughter’s marriage soon distracted her 
attention. As many as seventeen German 
princes >nnd princesses accepted invitations 
Murrlnseoi present. The festivities 

tiioFiinoraa opened on 19 Jan. 1858 with a 
HoyoJ. state performance at Her Ma¬ 
jesty's Theatre, when ‘ Macbeth' was per¬ 
formed, with jphelps and Miss Fancit in 
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the chief parts, and was followed by Mr. 
and Mrs. Keeley’s rendering of the force 
of ‘Twice Killed.’ The wedding took 
place at St. Jume.<!’s Palace on the 2.5th, and 
eight dura later the bride and bridegroom 
left England. The queen felt the parting 
severely, and dwelt upon her mixed feelings 
ot joy and sorrow in her replies to the ad- 
dre.s.oes of congratulation which poured in 
upon her. 

Before the queen quite reconciled herself 
to the separation from her daughter, she was 
suddenly invohed in the ^rplexities of a 
ministerial crisis. The French alliance 
which Palmerston had initiated proved a 
boomerang and destroyed his govenimeiit. 
Un 13 Jan. an explosive bomb had been 
thrown by one Oraini, nn Italian refugee, 
at the emperor and empress of the French 
while entering the Opera House in Peris, 
and though they escaped unhurt ten persons 
were killed and 150 wounded. It was soon 
discovered that "the plot bed been hatched 
in England, and that the bomb had been 
manufactured there. A stronglv •worded 
despatch from the French minister W'alewski 
to Palmerston demanded that he should take 
steps to restrict the right of asylum in Eng¬ 
land which was hitherto freely ^iccorded to 
foreign political malcontents. Atldresacs 
of congratulation to the emperor on his 
escape, which he published in the official 
‘Moiiitem-,’ threatened England with re¬ 
prisal. Palmerston ignored walewski’s des¬ 
patch, hut introduced a mild bill making 
conspiracy to murder, hitherto a misde¬ 
meanour, a felony. Thn step was apiproved 
by the queen, but it was denounced as u 
weak truckling to Palmerston’s old friend 
Napoleon, and his bill was defeated on the 

Pnimerston-. second reading (19 FeW There- 

fiUi, Febi'u- upon be resigned. The queen 
aryiscs begged him to reconsider the 
matter. Although she never derived much 
comfoit from Palmerston, she had great 
faith in his colleague Clarendon, and it 
was on his acooiint Uiat she sought to keep 
the ministry in office; but Palmerston 
persbted in resigning, and sbe at once 
summoned Lord Deray. The ^ueen, al¬ 
though she recognised the parbamentaiy 
weakness of a conservative government, 
was successful in urging him. to attempt 
it. It gratified her that the brother' of Sir 
BoherlPeel, General Jonathan Peel, became 
secretary for war. ‘His likeness to his 
deceased brother,’ she 'wrote, ‘in manner, 
in his way of thinking, and in patriotic 
feeling, is quite touching.’ Friendly relations 
with ^ance were easily re-established by 
the new ministry, and the queen was 
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ddighted by tbe eDaperor’s choice of the emi¬ 
nent General Ptlissier, Duo de Malakoff, to 
represent France at her court in place of 
Persigny, who was no favourite. General 
Pfelissier was constantly at court, and was 
much liked by all the royal family, and 
when he withdrew, on 6 March 1809, tears 
were shed on both sides. 

In June 1868 the prince consort paid a 
visit to his daughter and son-in-law in Ger¬ 
many, and on his return the gueeii, during 
exceptionally hot weather, which interfered 
with her comfort, made a royal progross to 
Birmingham to open the Aston Park. She 
and the prince stayed with Lord Leigh at 
Stoneleigh Abbey. The need of maintaining 
at full heat the jfrench alliance again called 
them to IVance in August, when they paid 
a second visit to Cherbourg. The meeting of 
the sovereigns bore a somewhat equivocal 
aspect. The queen in her 'yacht was ac¬ 
companied by a great escort of 
men-ol-war, while nearly aU the 
'* ships of the hkench navy stood 
by to welcome her. On landing at Oher- 
hourg aha joined the emperor in witnass- 
ing the formal opening of the new arsenal, 
and she climbed up the steep fort La 
Itoule in order to survey the whole extent 
of the fortifications. The omperor plea¬ 
santly reminded the queen that a century 
before the English fleet had homhordeu 
Cherbourg, but the cordiality between 
the two apxieared unchanged, and the 
emperor repeated his confidence in the 
permanence of the Anglo-French alliance; 
the prince, however, thought the imperial 
ardour somewhat cooler than of old. From 
France the ^ueen passed to Ger- 
Uemaur Jnauy on a visit to her daughter, 
many, ^ interesting 

expedition, and she renewed personal in¬ 
tercourse with many friends add kinsmen. 
She and the princD landed at Antwerp, and at 
Malines mot King Leopold, who travelled 
with them to Verviers. At Aix-la-OhapeUa 
the prince of Prussia joined them. Thence 
th^ travelled to Hanover to visit the king 
and queen at Herrenhausen, where the ^ueen 
delisted in the many memorials ot her 
Hanoverian predecessors. Her daughter was 
residing at the castle of Babelsherg, about 
three miles from Potsdam, and there she 
arrived on IS Aug. In the course of 
the next few days mskiy visits were paid to 
Berlin, and the queen inspected the public 
buildings, the tomb of Frederick the weat, 
and the royal palaces of Sans Souci and 
Oharlottenherg, ahd the Neues Palais. On 
the 37th she left for Cologne, and after 
I brief visit to places of interest sjie 


arrived at Osborne by way of Antwerp and 
Dover on the 31st ghe and the prinee^Z 
left for the north, but they paused on the 
joinney at Leeds to open the new town-holl 

The foreign tour had not withdrawn the 
queen from important business at hn^i e 
When she was setting out the country was 
excited^ by the completion of the kvine 
of the first submarine cable between America 
and the United Kingdom, and the queen sent 
an elaborate message of congratulation over 
the wires to the president of tbe United 
States, James Buchanan. She described the 
enterprise os an additional link between 
nations whose friendship was founded upon 
common interest and reciprocal esteem 
Unfortunately the cable soon ceased to work 
and tbe permanent connection was not esta¬ 
blished till 1861, During her stay in Ger- 
The re- roany, Indian affairs mainly occu- 
sewbmeuh pied her government’s atten- 
oiiuau. While tbe mutiny was in 

course of suppre-ssion parliament decided to 
abolish the old East India Company and to 
transfer its territories and powers to the 
orown. India was thenceforth to he ad¬ 
ministered by a scorotary of state assisted by 
a council of fifteen. The queen set a high 
value on the now and direot comieotion 
which the lueasuro created between Indie 
and herself. Uhe fulb that it added to the 
prestige of the monarchy, but in two details 
the queen deemed the hill to encroach oa 
her prerogative. In the first place, the 
introduction of competitive examinations 
for appointments in the new Indian civil 
service cancelled tho crown’s power of 
nomination. In the second place, the 
Indian army was to be put under the 
authority of the Indian council. She insisted 
that her prerogative gave her control of all 
military forces of the crown through the 
oommauder-in-chief exclusively. She laid 
her objections before Lord Derby with her 
usual frankness, but the government had 
pledged itself to the proposed arrangements, 
and on Lord Derby threatening to resign 
if the queen pressed the points, she jprif 
dently dropped the first and waited mr a 
more opportune moment for renewing dis¬ 
cussion on the second. In 1860 it was 
decided to amalgamate the European forces 
in India with the home army. 

The act for the reorganisation of the 
Indian government reoeived the royal assent 
on 2 Aug. 1868. Thereupon LordeDerby’a 
cabinet drafted a proolamation to the people 
of India defining the principles which womd 
henceforth determine the crown’s relations 
with them. The queen was resolved that 
^her first address to tiie native po^ulatioa 
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Aoul3 plainly aet forth her personal interest 
in its welfare. She had thrown the whole 
weight of her influence against those who 
defended indiscriminate retaliatory nunisli- 
nient of the native palliation for the mis¬ 
deeds of the mutiny. The governor-general, 
Lord Canning, who pursued a policy of con¬ 
ciliation, had no more sympathising adherent 
than the queen. ‘ The Indian people shonld 
Jcnow,’ she had written to him in December 
1867, ‘ that there is no hatred to a brown 
shin, none ; but the greatest wish on their 
queen's part to sec them happy, contented, 
end flourishing.’ The draft proclamation 
which was forwarded to her at Cabelsberg 
seemed to assert England's power with need¬ 
less brusqueness, and was not calculated to 
conciliate native sentiment. Undeterred by 
the ill-success which had attended her efforts 
to modify those provisions in the bill which 
offended her, she now reminded the prime 
minister ‘ that it is a female sovereign who 
speaks to more than a hundred millions of 
eastern people on assuming the direct go- 
vernment over them, and after a 
Bttitiiiieto bloody civil wai', giving them 
pledges which her future roign is 

^ to redeem, and explaining the 
principles of her government. Such a doeii- 
inent should breathe feelings of generosity, 
benevolence, and religious toleration, and 
point out the privUcga which the Indians 
wiU receive in being placed on on equality 
with the subjects of the British crown, and 
the prosperity following in the train of 
civilisation ’ (MABTiir, iv. 49). She resented 
her ministers’ failure to refer with sympathy 
to native religion and customs. I'he decjp 
attachment which sho felt to her own relt 
gion imposed on her, she said, the obligation 
of protecting all her subjects in their adher¬ 
ence to their own religious faith. She desired 
to give expression to her feelings of horror and 
regret at the mutiny, and her gratitude 
to God at its approaching end, She desired 
Lord Derby to rewrite ^e proclamation in 
what she described as * his excellent lon- 

gUSM.’ 

The queen never brought her influence to 
)^ear on an executive act of government with 
nobler effect. The second draft, which was 
warmly approved by the queen, breathed 
that wise spirit of humanity and toleration 
which was the best guarp,ntee of the fliture 
prosperity of English rule in India. Her 
gugges^ou was especially responsible for the 
ma^fleent passage in the proclamation 
the effect of ■vmich, from the point of view of 
both literature and politics, it would he diffl- 
pult to exaggerate: ‘Firmly relying onr- 
gelyes on the truth of Ohristianity, and 


acknowledging with gratitude tbe solace of 
rdlgion, we disclaim alike the right and the 
desire to impose our convictions on any of 
our subjects. We declare it to be our royal 
will and pleasure that none be in any iiise 
favoured, none molested or disquieted by 
reason of tbeir religious faith or observances, 
but that all shall alike enjoy the equal and 
impartial protection of the law; ond we do 
strictly charge and enjoin all those who may 
he in authority under us that they abstain 
from all interference with the religiou.s be¬ 
lief or worship of any of our subjects on pain 
of our highest displeasure.’ Einally, tbe 
queen recommended the establishment of a 
new order of the star of India as a decora¬ 
tive reward for those native princes who 
were lojfal to her rule, and such of her 
officials in the Indian government as ren¬ 
dered conspicuous service. The fli'et investi¬ 
ture took place on 1 Nov. 18C1. 

In the closing months of 1863 and the 
opening months of 1869 time forcibly re¬ 
minded the queen of its passage. On 9 Nov. 
1868 tbe prmce of Wales, who had been 
conflruied on 1 April 18K, completed his 
eighteenth year. That age in the royal 
family waa equivalent to a majority, 
and the queen in an admirable letter to 
her eldest son, wliile acknowledging that, in 
the interest of his own welfare, his discipline 
had been severe, now bade biin consider 
himself Ills own master; she would always be 
ready to ofl'erbim advice if he wished it, but 
she would not intrude it. No sooner had 
she set her eldest son on the road to inde¬ 
pendence than she welcomed the first birth 
of that second generation of her 
nwiSiU. which before her death 

' was to grow to great dimensions. 
On S7 Jan. 1869 a son and heir was horn at 
Berlin to the Princess Boyal. The child ulti¬ 
mately became the present German emperor 
William IL Foi eome time the princess’s 
condition caused anxiety to her family, but 
the crisis happily passed The queen thus 
became a grandmother at the age of thirty- 
nine. Congratulations poured in from every 
quarter. 

Among the earliest and the warmest 
meetings come one from Napoleon III, and 
we queen in her acknowledgment took occa¬ 
sion solemnly to urge him to abide in the 
paths of peace.^ The persistency with which 
he continued to increase his armaments had 
roused a widespread suspicion that he was 
preparing to emulate the example of his 
great predecessor. For a time it seamed 
doubtful in which direction he would aim 
his first blow. But when the queen’s first 
grandson wn.<i born, she knew that her gentle- 

4p3 
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hardly fewer torments than Palmerston had 
inflicted on her when he held that office. 

Lord John and his chief at once 
ovowed a resolve to serve the in- 
joiin oa terests of Italy at the expense of 
Aristria, and won, in the inner 
quart 0 . of the court, the sobriq[uet 

of ‘ the old Italian masters,’ At the same 
time the course of the negotiations between 
Napoleon and the emperor of Austria was 
perplexing alike to the queen and to her 
ministers. Napoleon had at Villafranca ar¬ 
ranged mysterious terms with the emperor of 
Austria which seemed to the friends of Italy 
far too favourable to Austria, although 
they gave Prance no advantage. Austria 
was to lose Lombardy, but was to retain 
Venetia, France protested unwilling¬ 
ness to take further part in the matter, 
^dinia was recommended to rely on her 
own efforts to obtain whatever other changes 
she sought in the adjustment of Italy, So j 
barren a result was unsatisfactory to all j 
Italian liberals, and was deemed by Pal¬ 
merston and Lord John to be grossly unjust 
to them. They opened diplomatic negotia¬ 
tions with a view to a modification of the 
proposed treaty, and to the encouragement 
of the Ttaliauh to fight their battle out to 
the end. The (jueen, who was relieved by 
the cessation of hoslilitics and by the easy 
terms ofterod to Austria, stoutly objected to 
her ininislors’ intervention. ‘We did not 
protest against the war,’ she told Lord John j 
' we cannot protest against the peace.’ She 
insisted that the cry ‘ Italy for tlio Italians,’ 
if loudly raised by the government, would 
compel this country to join Sardinia in war. 
But Palmerston and Lord John were un¬ 
moved by her appeals. Palmerston declared 
that, if I’lioir advice were not acted on, their 
resignations would follow. In August, when 
the vacation had scattered the ministers, the 
queen insisted on the whole cabinet being 
summoned, so that they might realise her 
unconquerable determination to observe a 
Strict neutrality. Palmerston affected in¬ 
difference to her persistency, but Italian 
affairs were snflered to take their own coarse 
without English intervention. Yet the out¬ 
come was not agreeable to the queen. As 
soon as the treaty of Villafranca was signed, 
Sardinia, aided by Garibaldi, sought at the 
sword’s point, without foreign aid, full con¬ 
trol of Jihe independent states of the penin¬ 
sula outside Home and Venetia, Aluiough 
she was aware of the weakness of their cause, 
the queen could not resist sympathy with 
the petty Italian rulers who were driven 
by Sardinia ftom their principalities. The 
Puchess of Parma, ono of the discrowned 


sovereigns, appealed to the queen for pro¬ 
tection. Lord John, whose stolidity in such 
matters widened the breach between him and 
the queen, drew up a cold and bald refusal, 
which she declined to send. Loid Claren¬ 
don, however, was on a visit to her at the 
moment, and by his advice she gave her 
reply a more sympathetic tone, without 
openly defying her ministers. 

At the same time, with Sardinia’s reluctant 
assent, Napoleon annexed Savoy and Nice 
to ^ance ns the price of hie benevolent 
service to Italy in the past, and by way 
of a warning that he would tolerate no 
foreign intrusion while the internal struggle 
for Italian unity was proceeding. The queen 
viewed this episode with especial disgust. 
That Napoleon should benefit from the con¬ 
fusion into which, in her eyes, he had wan¬ 
tonly thrown southern Europe roused her 
indignation to its full height. She bitterly 
reproached herminLters, whom shesuspected 
of secret sympathy with him, with playing 
Ansernith ksnds. Her complaint 

Ji.inoieon was hardly logical, for she had 
herself urged on them the 
strictest neutrality. On 6 Feb. 1800 she 
wrote to Lord John,'Wo have been mode 
regular dupes, which the queen apprehended 
and warned against all along.’ Her hopo that 
Europe would stand together to prevent the 
anue.xation was unavailing, and she wralh- 
fully e.\claimed against maintaining fur¬ 
ther iutercoursu with Prance. ‘ France,’ she 
wrote to her uncle (8 Hoy 18C0), 'must 
needs disturb every quarter of the globe, 
oud try to make mischief, and set every one 
by the ears. Of course this will end some 
day in a general ornsnde against the universal 
disturber of the world.’ But her wrath 
cooled, and her future action bore small 
trace of it. In 1860 the niinistiy gave her 
another ground for annoyance by proposing 
to abolish the post of commander-in-cluef, 
and to bring Ine army entirely under the 
control of parliament through the secretary 
of state. She protested with warmth against 
the change as on iuffingement of her prero¬ 
gative, and for the moment the scheme was 
dro];)pBd. 

Apart from political questions her lifo still 
knew no cloud. Her piiblic duties contiuued 
to bring her into personal relations with the 
army which were always congenial to her. 
On 20 Jan. 18o9 she opened Wellington 
College for the sous of officers, on institution 
of which she had already laid the 
M-emrainls. foiiiidation-stone. On 6 Juno 
she once more distributed Victoria 
crosses. On 26 Aug. she inspected at Ports¬ 
mouth the 82rd regiment, whence the heroes 
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of Litolinow Lad been drawn. To meet sur¬ 
prises of invasion a volunteer force was called 
into existence by royal command in May 
1869, and to this new branch of the service 
tbe (jueen showed every favour. She held a 
special levee of 2,500 volunteer olficers at 
St. .Tames's Talaoe on 7 March 1800, and 
she reviewed twenty thousand men in Ilydo 
Park on 23 .Tune. Her brother-in-law, 
Duke liniest, who accompanied her on the 
occasion, did not conceal his contemjit for 
the evolutions of her citizen soldiers, but 
she was earnest in her commendation of 
their zeal. On 2 July 1860 she personally 
inaugurated the National Ttifie 
Tolnntcois. Association, which was a needful 
com])loment of the volimloer 
jnovemenf, and in opening its fli'st annual 
meeting on Wimbledon Common she fired 
the first shot at the targets from a Whit¬ 
worth rifle. She at once instituted tho 
ipieen’s prize of the value of 2.10/., which was 
awarded nniiiially till the end of her reign. 
When on tho way to Tlalinoral in August 
1800 she stayed at Ilolyrnod in order to re¬ 
view tho Scottish volunteer forces. 

1 loraostic life proceeded agreeably. Twice 
in 1809 her daughter, the Princess Iloyal, 
visited her, on the second occasion with 
her hushand. Paring the aufamu sojourn at 
Balmoral of that your tho queen was excep¬ 
tionally vigorous, making many mountaineer¬ 
ing expeditions with her children. Tho prinoo 
consort presided over the meeting of the 
British Association at Aberdeen in Septem¬ 
ber 1859, and afterwards invited two hun¬ 
dred of the members to be the queen’s 
guests at a highland gathering on Deeside. 
On her way south she opened tho Glasgow 
waterworks at Loch Katrine, and made a 
tour through the Trossnehs. She also paid 
a visit to Colonel Bouglos Pennant, M.P., 
nt Penrhyn Castle, near Bangor, and was 
well received by thoworkmon attliel’onrliyn 
slate quarries. Puring the season of nc.xt 
year, when she opened parliament in person 
(24 Jan., I860), her guests included the king 
of the Belgians and tho y onng Q erraan princes, 
Louis of Hesse-Darmstadt and his hrollior. 
She looked with silent favour on tlie atten¬ 
tions which Prince Louis ptaid her second 
daughter, the Princess Alice, who was now 
seventeen, and, although she deprecated so 
early a marriage, awaited the result with in¬ 
terest. Atthe same time theqneen and prince 
were organising a tour for the prince of Wales 
through Canada and the United States, 
which promised well for the good relations 
of Enmnd and the United States. Presi¬ 
dent Buchanan, in a letter to the queen, 
invited the prince to Washington, on invi- 


j tation which she accepted in an autograph 

In the late autumn of 1860 the roval 
family poid a second visit to Coburg, '’a 
main inducoment was to converse once more 
with Stockmar, who had since 1857 lived 
there in retirement owing to ago and failing 
health. Tho queen and the prmce were still 
actively corresponding with him, and were 
08 dependent as ever on his counsel. On 
22 Sept., accompanied by Princess Alice 
and attended hy Lord John Iluasell, they 
embarked at Gravesend for Antwerp, 
flpomiti visit On the journey thev were dis^ 
to cobme, tressed hy the intelligence of the 
death o f tho prince consort’s stej - 
motlier, witli whom they had both cherished 
a sympathetic intimacy. While passing 
througli Germany they were joined hy mem¬ 
bers of tho Prussian royal family, including 
their son-in-law. At Coburg they met their 
daughter and her first-born son, with whom 
his grandmotliorlhcn nindeher first oequaint- 
ancB. On 29 SexiL. they removed to llosenaii. 
Among the guests there was Gustav Prev- 
lag, the Gorman novelist, who interested 
the queen, and described iu his reminiscences 
her ‘mnroh-Iiko gait’ andallnhlo demeanour 
(Opstav Pbeitag , limin ismim, Eng. Trans. 
1800, vol. ii.) On 1 Oct. the prince met 
with on alarming oiirringo accident (of.LoBD 
Apqpbtub Loetos, Keminiscences, 1st ser. ii. 
89). The queen, though sho suppressed her 
emotion, was gravely psrturhed, and byway 
of thnnk-ofTering in.stitu1od at Coburg,' after 
‘ her return home, a Viet oria-Slift (i. e. founda¬ 
tion), endowing it with 1,000i. for the assist¬ 
ance of young men and women beginning 
life. Happily the prince sustained slight 
injury, hut tho nervous depression which 
followed led liis friend Stockmar to remark 
that lie would fall on easy prey to illness. 
When walking with his brotlicr on the day 
of his depart ure (10 Oct.) he completely broke 
! down, and sobbed out that he would never 
see his native land again (Duicn Ehnest's 
Memoin, iv. 66). On tho return journey the 
prince and princess of Prussia entertained the 
queen and the prince at the palace of Co¬ 
blenz, where slight illness detained the. queen 
for a i^Bw days. Lord John Russell and Baron 
von Suhleiiiitz, the German minister, ^ent 
Beiniions political discussion, 

Willi partly in regard to a trifling in- 
Frinsin. cident which was at th^momont 
causing friction between the two countries. 
An English traveller. Captain Macdonald, 
had been imprisoned hy the mistake of on 
over-zealous policeman at Bonn. No settle¬ 
ment was rsached hy Lord John. After¬ 
words Palmerston used characteristically 
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strong language in a demand for repara^ 
tion. A Toxatioufl dispute followed between 
the two governments, and the queen and the 
prince were displeased by the manner in 
which the English ministers handled it. 
The queen wisely avoided all open expression 
of opinion, but shrewdly oDserved that, 
‘although foreign governments were often 
violent and arbitrary, our people are apt to 
give offence and to pay no regard to the laws 
of the country.’ The discussion was gra¬ 
dually dropped, and when, on 2 Jan. ISOl, 
the death of the paralysed Frederick Wil¬ 
liam IV placed the queen’s Mend, the prinee- 
regont of Prussia, nnally on the throne of 
Prussia as King “William I, and her son-in- 
law and her daughter then became crown j 
prince and princess, the queen believed that 
friendship between the two countries, ns be¬ 
tween the two courts, was permanently 
assured. Her wrath with Napoleon, too, was j 
waning. A private visit to Windsor and Os¬ 
borne from the Empress Eugfiiiie, who hod 
come in search of health, revived the tie of 
personal affectionthathoundhertothequeen, 
and the new year (1861J saw the customary 
interchange of letters between the queen and 
Napoleon III. English and Frencli armies 
had been engaged together in China. _ But 
the main burden of tlie queen’s greeting to 
the emperor was an aiipoal for peace. 

A further source or sal isfaction sprang 
from the second visit which Prince Louis 
of Hesse paid to “Windsor in November 1800, 
when he formalW betrothed himself to Prin¬ 
cess Alice (30 Nov.) 

Christmas and New Year 1860-1 wore kept 
at “Windsor with unusual spirit, although the 
of tieathof Lord Aberdeen onl4Dec. 
ninro'.a was a cause of grief. Among the 
Alice. raimy guests were both Lord Pal¬ 

merston and Air. Disraeli with his wife. 
The queen and prince had much talk with 
Disraeli, of whose growing influence they 
took due account, and they wore gratifled 
by his assurance that his followers might, be 
relied on lo support a national policjy. On 
more personal questions he was equally com¬ 
placent. lie readily agreed to support the 
government in granting a dowry of 30,000/. 
and an anniuty of 3,0()0/. to Princess Alice 
on her approaching marriage. On 4 Feb. 
1801 the queen opened parliament in person, 
and herself announced the happy event. It 
was the last occasion on which she delivered 
with* her own voice the speech from the 
throne. On 10 Feb. she kept quietly at 
Buckingham Palace the twenty-mst anni¬ 
versary of her marriage. ‘Very few,' she 
wrote to her uncle Leopold, ‘can say 
yrith me that their husband at the end of 


twenty-one years is not only full of the 
friendship, kindness, and aflection which a 
truly happy marriage brings with it, but of 
the same tender love as in the very flrst days 
of our marriage.’ But death was to destroy 
the maiuspriug of her h.vppmess within the 
yeor. 

The queen passed to the crowning sorrow 
of her life through a lesser grief, which on 
its coming tried W severely. On 16 March 
Death of the mother, who kept her youth- 
queeu'a fill spirit and cheertulness lo the 
mother. especially delighted in 

her grandchildren, died at Frogmore after a 
brief illne-ss. It was the queen’s fir.'st evperi- 
ence of death iu the inmost circle of her 
family. Princess Alice, who was with ber 
at the moment, first gave proof of that 
capacity of consoletinii wliicii slia was 
often afterwards to display in her mother’s 
future trials. Alt hough she was much broken, 
the nncen at once sent the sad news in her own 
buna to her half-sister, to the princess royal, 
and to King Leopold. Evpressions of sym¬ 
pathy abounded, and the general sentiment 
was well interpreted hy Disraeli, who said in 
his speech in the House of Commons, in 
seconding a vote of condolence: ‘ She who 
reigns over us has elected, amid all the 
splendours of empire, to e'.tauliJi her life on 
the principle of domestic love.’ 

The duchess’s body was laid on 26 March 
in St. George’s Chapel, AVindsor. The quueii 
rasolved that a special mau.-oleum should 
he built at Frogmore for a permanent hnrial- 
placu, and the remains were removed thither 
on 17 Aiig. The queen’s helmviour to all 
who w^ere in any way dependent on her 
mother was exemplary. She pensioned her 
servants; she continued nllowanecs that 
the Duchess of Kent had made to the Prin- 
ce.ss Hohenloho and her sons Victor and 
Edward Leiningen. To the duchess’s lady- 
in-waiting^ Lady Augusta Bruce, sister oi 
Lord Elgin, who had shown great de¬ 
votion, the queen was herself much attached, 
and she nt once made lier her own hed- 
cliainber woman in permanent attendance 
upon her. 

The mourning at court put an end for the 
time to festivities, and some minor troubles 
added to the queen’s depression. In May, 
when Prince Louis of Hesse visited Osborne, 
he fell ill of measles. On 14 July the queen 
was shocked byneu'sof the attempted assassi¬ 
nation at Baden of her friend the king of 
Prussia. But she gradually resumed the 
hospitalities and activities of public life. 
Before the end of the season she entertained 
the king of the Belgians and the crown 
prince and princess ofFrussin, the king and 
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Mnce Oscar of Sweden, and the ill-fated 
Archduke and Archduchess Maximilian. 

On 31 Aug. the queen, with the prince 
consort, the Princesses Alice and Helena, 
Tiiirri Tijb eud Prince Arthur, set out from 
toiraiaud, Oshorne to pay Ireland a third 
1801 . visit. The immediate inducement 
was to see the prince of Wales, who was 
learning regimental duties at the Curragh 
camp. The royal party travelled by rail¬ 
way from Southampton to Holyhead, and 
crossed to Kingstown in the royal yacht. 
The queen took np her residence in the 
Viceregal Lodge in Phoenix Park on the 
23ud. On Saturday the 34 th she wont to 
the Ourrogh to review a force of ten thou¬ 
sand men, among whom her eldest son held 
a place. On the 36th the queen and her 
family went south, travelling to Killarney 
and taking up their residence at Kcnmare 
ITouse. They were received by the people 
of the district with every mark of en- 
tWiasm. Next day they explored the 
lakes of Killarney, and removed in the 
evening to Muckross Abbey, the residence 
of Mr. Herbert. Among the queen’s guestiS 
there was James O’Oonnell, brother of 
Daniel O'Connell the agitator, with other 
members of the agitator's family. A stag 
hunt, which proven abortive, was organised 
for the onioymeiit of the royal parly. On 
the 39th the queen loft Killarnej' for Dublin 
and Holyhead on her way to Dal moral. 
Nearly thirty-nine years wore to pass before 
the quean visited Ireland again for the 
fourth and last time. At Jiulmoral she 
occupied herself mainly with outdoor pur¬ 
suits. On 4. Sept., to her delight, she was 
joined by her halt-sistor, the Princess Lei- 
iiiiigen, who came on a long visit. Near the 
end of October, on the journey south, a 
short halt was made at Edinbiu'gh to enable 
the prince consort to lay the foundatipn- 
slones of a now pcssl ollice and the industrial 
museum of Scotland (32 Oct.) Windsor 
Castle was reached the next morning. This 
was the last migration of the court which 
the prince consort was destined to share. 

As usual, guests were numerous atAVind- 
sor in November, but the deaths of Sir 
James Gtraham and of Pedro V of Portu¬ 
gal aud his brother Ferdinand damped the 
spirits of host and hostess. In the middle 
of November signs that the prince’s health 
was failing became obvious. A year before 
be had had an attack of English cholera, 
and he sullered habitually from low fever. 
Though the queen was solicitous, she, like 
most persons in robust health, was inclined 
to tolre a hopeful view of his condition, and 
not until the last did she realise that a fatal 


issue was impending. A serious political 
crisis suddenly arose to absorb her atten- 

Altnlrot the 

Tiuit under her husband’s advice 
brought personal influence to 
bear on her ministers in the interests of 
the country’s peace. In April the civil war 
in America had broken out, and the queen 
had issued a proclamation of neutralilv 
Public opinion in England was divided on 
the merits of the two antagonists, but the 
mass of the people favoured the confedera¬ 
tion of the south. Palmerston, the prime 
minister, Gladstone, and many of their col¬ 
leagues made no secret of their faith in the 
justice of the cause of the south. In Novera- 
W the prevailing sentiment seemed on the 
point of translating itself into actual war 
with the north. Two southern envoys 
named re^pectively Mason and Slidell, had 
been despatched by the southern confede¬ 
rates to plead their cause at the English 
and French courts. They had run the fede- 
rals’ blockade of the American coast, and 
embarking on the Trent, an English steamer, 
at Havano, set sail in her on 8 Nov. 
Next dav a federal ship-of-war fired at the 
Trent, 'riio federal captain (AVilkes) boarded 
her after threatening violence, and captured 
the confederate envoys with their secre¬ 
taries. On 37 Nov. the Trent arrived nt 
Southampton, and the nows was divulged 
in England. On 30 Nov. Palmer.stou for¬ 
warded to the queen the draft of a despatch 
to be forwarded to AVashingt on. In peremp¬ 
tory and iincompromisiiig terms the English 
government demanded immediate reparation 
and redress. Tho strength of Palmerston’s 
language seemed to iilace any likelihood of an 
aecomraodat ion out of question. Tlie prince 
consort realised the perils of tho situation. 
Ho did not share tho prime ministor’s vene¬ 
ration of the southerners, and war with any 
party in tho United States was abhoiTont to 
him. He at once suggested, in behalf of the 
Pimoo Ai- queen, gentler phraseology, and 
belt's mtei- in spite of his rapidly developing 
veutifin. illness wrote to Lord Palmerston 
for tho queen (I Deo.) urging him to recast 
the critical despatch so that it might dis¬ 
avow the belief that tbe assault on the 
Trent was tbe deliberate act of tbe govern- 
ment of the United States. Let the prime 
minister assume that on over-zealous olficer 
of the federal fieot had made an unfortunate 
error which could easily bo repaired b^ 'the 
restoration of the unfortunate passengers 
and a auitable apology.’ . This note to Pal¬ 
merston ‘ was the last thing ’ the prince ‘ ever 
wrote,’ the queen said afterwards, aud it had 
the effect its author desired. The English 
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government had a strong case. The emperor 
of the French, the emperor of Austria, the 
king of Prussia, and the emperor of Bussia 
expressed themselves in full sympathy with 
England. But Palmerston and llussell wil¬ 
lingly accepted the prince consort’s cor¬ 
rection. They substituted his moderation 
for their virulence, with the’resnlt that the 
government of ‘Washington assented cheer¬ 
fully to their demands. Both in England 
and America it was acknowledged that a 
grave disaster was averted by the prince’s tact. 

But he was never to learn of his victory. 
He already had a presentiment that he was 
Frtnce *<0 die, and he did not cling 

Aibiirii's to life. Ho liad none of tho 
death. queen’s sauguiiieness or elasticity 
of temperament, and of late irremovable 
gloom had oppressed him. During the early 
days of December he gradually sank, and 
on the 14th he passed away unexpectedly 
in the queen’s presence. Almost without 
warning the romance of the queen’s life was 
changed into a tragedy. 

At the time of the prince’s death, her 
daughter Alice and her stepsister tho Prin¬ 
cess Iloheulohe were with her at Windsor, 
and all the comfort that kiudred could otter 
they gave her in full measure. Four days 
after the tragic event she drove with Prin¬ 
cess Alice to the gardens at Frogmore, and 
chose a site for a mausoleum, where she 
and her husband might both be buried to- 

f ether. Her uncle Leopold took control of 
or immediate action, and at his bidding 
she reluctantly removed to Osborne next 
day. In tho course of the SOth she me¬ 
chanically signed some papers of state. At 
midnight her hrother-iu-law, Duke Ernest, 
reached Osborne, and, dissolved in tears, she 
at once met him on the staircase. On 
23 Dec,, in all the panoply of state, the 
prince’s remains were temporarily laid to 
rest in St. George's Chapel, Windsor. The 
prince of Wales represented her as chief 
mourner. Earlyin January her uncleLeopold 
came to Osborno to console and counsel her. 
No heavier blow than the prince’s removal 
could have fallen on the queen. Barely 
, was a wife more dependent on a 
poSboi^' husband. More than fifteen years 
before she had written to Stock- 
mar (30 July 1840), in reference to a few 
doys’ separation ftom the prince: ‘ Without 
him everything loses its interest ... it 
will always be a terrible pang for me to 
separate from him even for two days, and I 
pray God never to lot me survive him.’ 
Now that the permanent separation had 
come, the future spelt for her desolation. 
As she wrote’on a photograph of a family 

1. f 


group, consisting of herself, her children, and 
a bust of the prince consort, ‘ day for her was 
turned into night’ (Lajd; Bloomflcli), ii. 
148). 

Her tragic fate appealed strongly to the 
sympathies of her people, who mourned with 
her through every rank. ‘They cannot tell 
what I have lost,’ she said; but she was not 
indifi’erent to the mighty outburst of com¬ 
passion. Fersonal sympathy with her in 
her bereavement was not, however, nil that 
she asked. She knew that tho exalted esti¬ 
mate she had formed of her husband was 
not shared by her subjects, and as in his 
lifetime, so to a greater degree after his 
death, she yearned for signs that he had 
won her countrymen’s and coiintiywonien's 
highest esteem, ‘ Will they do him justice 
now.^’ she cried, as, in company with her 
friend the Duchess of Sutherland, she looked 
for the last time on his dead face. Praise of 
him was her iultest consolation, and happily 
it was not denied her. The elegiac eulogy 
with which Tennyson prefaced his ‘ Idylls of 
the King,’ within a month of the prince's 
death, was the manner of salve that best 
soothed ‘ her aching, bleeding heart.’ The 
memorials and statues that sprang up in 
profusion over the land eerted to illu¬ 
mine the gloom that encircled her, and 
in course of years she found in the task of 
supervising the compilation of his biography 
a potent mitigation of grief. Public opinion 
proved tractable, and intimately she enjoyed 
the satisfaction of an almo-it universal ac¬ 
knowledgment that the prince had worked 
zealously and honestly for the good of his 
adopted country. 

But, despite the poignancy of her sorrow, 
and the sense of isolation wllich thenceforth 
abode with her, her nerve was never whoUy 
shattered. Naturally and freely as she gave 
vent to her grief, her woe did not degenerate 
into morbid wailing. One of its most perma¬ 
nent results was to sharpen her sense of sym¬ 
pathy, which had always been keen, with 
the ilistresses of others, especially with dis¬ 
tresses resembling her own; no widow iu the 
land, in whatever rank of life, had hence¬ 
forth a more tender sympathiser than the 
queen. As early as 10 Jan. 1862 she sent a 
touching message of sympathy with a gift 
of 2001 , to the relatives of the victims of 
a great colliery explosion in Northumber¬ 
land. In the days following the prince’s 
death, the Princess Alice and Sir Charles 
Phipps, keeper of her privy purse, acted as 
’ intermediaries between W andher ministers, 
but before the end of the first month her 
ministers reminded her that she was bound 
to communicate with them directly. Pol* 
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merston at the moment was disabled by chioness of Ely, who had been a lady of tb 
gout, and the cabinet was under the some- bedchamber since 18C7 and filled that offi * 
what severe and pedantic control of Lord till SO April 1889, and in Jane Lad* 
John Kussell. The reproof awoke the queen Churchill, who was a lady of the he/ 
to a sense of her position. Gradually she chamber from 4 July 1854 and remained in 
controlled her anguish, and resigned horself attendance on the queen till her sudden 

to her fate. She had lost half her existence, death on Christmas day 1900_less than a 

Nothing hereafter could be to her what it month before the queen herself died. Even 
had once been. No child could fiU the from the lower ranks of her household she 
place that was vacant. Hut she did not seek welcomed sympathy and proofs of personal 
to ease herself of her burden. She steeled attachment. She found Scotsmen and Scots- 
herself to bear it alone. Hitherto the prince, women of all classes, but especially of the 
she said, had thought for her. Now she humbler, readier in the expression of kindly 

would think for herself. His example was feeling than Englishmen and Englishwomen 
to be her guide. The minute care that ha When she paid, in May 1862, the first pain- 
TT A bestowed with her on affairs ful visit of her widowhood to Balmorof her 
S'tiieBUte.'' of si'® would bestow. Her reception was a real solace to her. ’ller 
decisions would be those that she Scottish chaplain. Dr. Norman Macleod, gave 
believed he would have taken. She would her more real consohitionthan any clerj^an 

seek every advantage that she could derive of the south. She found a satisfaction in 
from the memory of his counsel._ Nothing employing Scots men and women in her 
that reminded her of him was disturbed— domestic service. .John Drown, a son of a 
no room that ha inhabited, scarcely a paper farmer on her highland estate, hud been an 
that he had handled. The anniversary of ouldoor servant at Balmoral since 1849 and 
his death was henceforth kept as a solemn had won the regard of the prince and herself, 
day of rest and prayer, and the days of his fiho soon made him a personal retainer' 
birih, betrothal, and marriage were held in to ho in oonslaut attendance upon her in 
religious veneration. She never censed to all the migrations of tho court. He was of 
wear mourning for him j aha long lived in rugged exterior and uneourtly manners, but 
seclusion, and took no part in court festivi- she believed in his devotion to her and in his 
ties or ceremonial pageantry. Now tliat tho strong common sense, and she willingly par- 
grave had closed over her sole companion doned in him the familiarity of speech end 
and oraclo of one-and-twenty years, she manner which old servants are in the habit 
felt that a new reign had he^un, and must of acquiring. She took all his brothers into 
in outward aspect be distinguished from the her service, end came to regard him as one of 
reign that had closed. Pint the lessons that her trustiest friends. In oHicial business she 
the prince had taught her left so deep an dcrivodinvnliiableassistancBinthooarlyyeBia 
impression on her, she clung so tenaciously of her widowhood from those who were mling 
to nis spirit, that hor atlitude to tlie bnsi- more dignified positions in her household, 
ness of state and her act ion in it during Tlie old objections to the appointment of a 
the forty years that followed his death bore private secretary to tho queen, now that the 
little outward sign of change from tho days prince who had aclod in that capacity was 
when he was perpetually at her side. no more, were not revived, and it was at 

once conferred without debate on General 
y the Hon. Charles Grey, n younger son of 

the second Earl Grey, who had boon sinoe 
In the ' two dreadful first years of lonnli- 1816 ijrivate secretary to the prince, and 
ness’ that followed tho iwince’s death tho whose sister. Lady Caroline Barrington, 
_ queen lived in complete soclusion, was since 18C1 tho govornoss of the royal 

attendonta' mning often by herself or with children. Some diflbrenccs of opinion were 
in tor her half-sislor, and seeing only for hold outside court circles as to his tact and 
widowiiood. of (lima mombers of judgment, but until lus death in 1870 his 

her. own family. But her widowhood ran- devotion to his work relieved the queen of 
dered her more dependent than before on her much pressing anxiety. She also reposed full 
personal attendants, and her intimacy with confidence in Sir Charles Phipps, jceeper of 
them gradually grow greater. Of the female the privy purse, who died in 1866, and m Sir 
members of her household on whose support Thomas Biddulph, who was master of her 
she rested, the chief was Lady Augusta household from 1861, and after 1867 sole 
Bruce, aud on her marriage to Dean Stanley keeper of the privy purse until bis death in 
on 23 Dec. 1863, congenial successors to 1878. No three men could have served her 
Lady Augusta were found in Jane Mar- more single-mindedly than "Grey, Phipps, 
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and Biddulph. She was especially fortu¬ 
nate, too, in General Sir Henry Ponsonby, 
Grey’e successor as jprivate secretary, who, 
as equerry to the prince consort, had bean 
brought within the sphere of influence which 
the queen deemed the best inspiration for her 
advisers. Sir Henry remained her secretary 
for the long period of a quarter of a century 
—8 April 1870 to blay 1895, when he Was 
succeeded by her last private secretary. 
Colonel Sir Arthur Biggo. Outside her 
household she derived much benefit from 
the counsel of Gerald Wellesley, son of Lord 
Cowley, and nephew of the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, who had been her domestic chaplain 
since 1840, and was dean of Windsor from 
1854 until his death in 1883. She was often 
In consultation with him, particularly in 
regard to the church appointments which 
her ministers suggested to her. In one direc¬ 
tion only did the queen relieve herself of any 
of hor ofllciol work on die prince’s death. 
It had been her custom to sign (in three 
^ _ places) every commission issued 

tiiro to"' to olKcers in all branches of the 
nfflcpis' _ military service, but she had 
oommisTions. f^21on into arrears with the labour 
of late years, and sixteen thousand docu¬ 
ments now awaited her signature. In March 
1863 a hill was introduced into parliament 
enabling commissions to bo issued without 
hearing her autograph, though her right of 
signing was reservou in case she wished to 
resume the practice, as she subsequently did. 

Public business, in accordance with her 
resolve, occupied her almost as B0071 as her 
husband was buried. On 9 Jon. 1863 
she received the welcome news that llie 
authorities at Washington had solved the 
dilllculty of the Trent by acceding to the 
requests of tlie Fmglish government. She 
reminded Lord Palmerston that ‘ this peace¬ 
ful issue of the American quarrel was 
greatly owing to her beloved prince,' and 
Palmerston consideratoly replied that the 
alterations in the despatch wore only one of 
innumerable instances ‘of the tact and 
judgment and the power of nice disorinii- 
nation which excited Lord Palmerston’s 
constant and unbounded admiration.’ A 
day or two later she assented to Palmerston’s 
proposal to confer thegart or on Lord Ilussell, 
though she would not hear of a chapter of 
the order being held, and insisted on con¬ 
ferring' the distinction by warrant. On 
II Jon. she presided over a meeting of her 
privy eounoil. 

Two plans of domestic interest which 
the prince had initiated she at once carried 
to completion. It had been aiTanged that 
the prince of Wales should make a tour to 


the Holy Land with Dr, A. P. Stanley, the 
late prince's chaplain. In January 1863 the 
queen finally settled the tout with Stanley, 
who visited her at Osborne for the purpose, 
and from 6 Feb. till 14 June her eldest son 
was absent from her on the expedition. 
There was some inevitable delay in the 
solemnisation of the marriage of Princess 
Princfss Alice, but it was quietly cele- 
XUcc'Btniur- hrated at Osborne on 1 July, 
liage. piig queen .^ras present in deep 
mourning. Her brother-in-law, the Dnke 
of Saxe-Coburg, gave the princess away. 
The queen felt acutely the separation from 
tire daughter who had chiefly stood by her 
in her recent trial. 

During the autumn visit to Balmoral 
(21 Aug. 1863) the queen laid the fonn- 
; nations of a cairn ‘ to the beloved memory 
of Albert the Great and Good, Prince Con¬ 
sort, raised by his broken-hearted widow.' 
She and the six children who were with her 
placed on it stones on which their initials 
were to he carved. Nest month (September 
1862) negotiations were in progress for tbs 
Bctiothaiof betrothal of the prince of Wales, 
pruico of His choice had fallen on Prince's 
Wales. Alexandra, daughter of Prince 
Clmstian of Schleswig-Holstein-Bonder- 
hiirg-GlueliBburg, the next heir to the throne 
of Denmark, to which he ascended shortly 
afterwards on 16 Nov. 1863. Her mother, 
Princess Louise of Hesse-Cn'sel, was niece 
of Clmstian Till of Denmark, and sola 
heiress of the old Danish royal family. 
Princess Alexandra was already a distant 
connection of the queen by marriage, for the 
queen’s aunt, the old Duchess of Cambridge, 
a member of the princely bouse of Ilesse- 
Cassel, was also aunt of the princess's 
futlier. Tho queen readily assented to the 
match, and the princess was her guest at 
Osborne in November. Her grace and 
beauty fascinated the queen and the people 
of Bugland from the first, nnd although 
the princess’s coniioctinn with Denmark did 
not recommend the alliance to the Prussian 
govommoiit, which anticipated complica- 
tions'with its little northern neighbour, the 
betrothal had little political significauce or 
influence. 

More perplexing was the consideration 
which it was ncedtul to devote in December 
1862 to a question affecting the future of 
her second son, Alfred, wo, under the 
prince consort's careful supervision, had 
been educated for tne navy. The 
ot SicSa* popular assembly of the kingdom 
of Greece had driven their king, 
Otho, from the throne, and resolved to 
confer the vacant crown on Phrinoe Alfred, 
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I'ho queen regarded the proposal with un¬ 
concealed favour, but her ministers declared 
its acceptance to be impracticable and to be 
contrary to tho country’s treaty obligations 
with the powers. Unhappily for the queen's 
peace of mind, the ministers’ rejection of the 
invitation to her second son, in which she 
soon acquiesced, did not relieve her of further 
debate on the subject. A substitute for 
Alfred as a candidate for the Orcelc throne 
was suggested in tho person of her brother- 
in-law, Duke Ernest of Soxe-Coburg. Heat 
at once came to England to take the queen’s 
advice, and his conduct greatly harassed her, 
His attitude to the question threatened a 
breach between them. The duke had no 
children, and his throne of Saxo-Cob urg would 
naturally devolve, should he die childless, on 
his only brother's eldest son, the prince of 
Wales; but it had alreadjr been agreed that, 
in view of tho prince of "Wales's heirship 
to the English throne, ho should transfer to 
his next brother Alfred his claim to the 
German duchy. Duke Ernest was quite 
willing to ascend the Greek throne, but 
made it a condition that he should not 
immediately on Ins accession sever his con¬ 
nection with Ooburg. This condition was 
treated as impossible of acceptance, alike by 
English miuisters and by Greek loaders. 
For the duke to abandon Coburg meant its 
immediate assignment to Prince Alfred. 
Of this result tho queen, who was deeply 
attached to the prhicipallty and was always 
solicitous of the future fortunes of her 
younger chUdren, by no means disapproved. 
But it was congenial neither to Duke Ernest 
nor to their uncle Leopold, and tho duko 
thought his sister-in-law’s action ambiguous 
and insufficiontly considerate towards his 
own interests, ^he endeavoured to soothe 
him, while rcsciidng his pertinacious criti¬ 
cism, and on 20 Jan. 1863 she wrote to him: 
' What I can do to remove dillicnlties, with¬ 
out prejudicing the rights of our children 
and the welfare of the beloved little country, 
you may rely upon. You are sure of my 
sisterly love, as well os my immense love 
for Ooburg and the whole country. ... 1 
am not at all well, and this whole Greek 
matter has aOected me fearfully. Much 
too much rests upon me, poor woman, stand¬ 
ing alone as I do with so many children, 
and every day, every hour, I feel more and 
more the horrible void that is ever jnowing 
greater ond more fearful’ CDttkh Ebnbst, 
IV. 99-100). Finolly the duke’s candidature 
for the Greek throne was withdrawn, and 
the crown wos placed by England, in con¬ 
cert with the powers, on the head of George, 
brother of the Princess Alexandra, who was 


the affianced bride of the prince of Wales 
The settlement freed the oueen from 11. 
worry of family bickerings. “® 

Through all the ranks of the nation the 
marriage of the queen’s eldest son, the heir 
to the throno, evoked abundant euthusi- 
asm. There was an anticipation that tho 
queen would make it the occasion of s nii;., ;, 
the period of gloomy seclusion in which she 
had chosen to encirclo the court. At her 
request parliament readily granted an an¬ 
nuity of 40,000/. for tho prince, which, added 
to the revenues of tho duchy of Cornwall 
brought his income to over 100,000/. a year’ 
while his bride was awarded an immediate 
amiuily of 10,000/. and a prospective one of 
30,000/. ill case of widowhood. In accord¬ 
ance with tho marriage treaty, which was 
signed at Copenhagen on 16 Jan. 1863, the 
marriage toolc place on 6 March 1863 at 
Si. George’s Chapel, Windsor. The queen 
played no part in the ceremony, but wit¬ 
nessed it from a gallery overlooking the 
Mmilascof clmnoel. The sadness of her 
tho pimco o( Situation improssou so u&ssntv- 
w.iios, mental a spectator os Lord Pal- 
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merslon, who shed tears as he 


gazed on her. A fter tho prinae’s marriage 
the court resumed some of its old routine j 
state hulls and ooiioorts were revived to a 
small extent, but tho queen disappointed 
expectation by rofusiug to attend court en¬ 
tertainments horsclf. She entrusted her 
place in them to her eldest son and his bride, 
and to others of her children. 

lint while ignoring the pleosures of the 
court, sho did not relax her devotion to the 
busiuesB of stale. Her main energy was 
applied to foreign politics. While anxious 
that the prestigo of England should he 
maintained abroad, she was desirous to keep 
the peace, and to impress other sovereigns 
with her pacific e.xample. Her dislike of 
war in Europe now mainly sprang from 
family considerations—^from her concern for 
the interests of her married daughters at 
Berlin and Darmstadt, and in a smaller 
degree for those of her hrothor-in-law at 
Coburg. The fortunes of all, and especially 
those of the crown princess of Prussia, 
seemed to her to be involved in every menace 
of the tranquillity of Europe. Into the pre¬ 
cise merits of tue difllcultios which arose 
among the nations she did not enter with 
quite the same fulness as her husboqd' But 
&e safety of existing dynasties was a prin¬ 
ciple that had appealed to him, and by that 
she stood firm. Consequently the points of 
view from which she and her ministers. 
Lord Palmerston and Lord John Bussell, 
approached the foreign questions that en- 
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srosEed the attention of Europe from 1863 
M1866 rarely coincided. But she pressed 
counsel on them with all her old pertinacity, 
end constantly had to acquiesce unwillingly 
, in its rejection in detail. Never- 
theless she fulfilled her main pur- 
poiicyin nose of keeping her country free 
IffliJ. from such European complica¬ 
tions as were likely to issue in war. And 
though she was unable to give effective 
political aid to her German relatives, she was 
often successful in checliing the activity of 
her ministers' or her people’s sympathies with 
their enemies. 

The different mental attitudes in which 
the queen and her ministers stood to current 
foreign events is wellillustrated by the diver¬ 
gent sentiments which thePolishinsunection 
excited in them in 1863. Falmereton and 
his colleague Lord John sympathised with 
the efforts of Poland to release itself from 
the grip of Itussia, and their abhorrence of 
the persecution of a small race by a great 
rellected popular English feeling. France, 
affecting horror at Xlussia’s crumty, invited 
English co-operation in opposing her, Prus¬ 
sia, ou the other hand, wncie Bismarck now 
ruled, declared that the Poles were meeting 
their deserts. The queen sternly warned 
her government against any manner of in¬ 
terference. Her view of the situation alto- 


§ ether ignored the grievances of the Poles, 
he privately identified herself with their 
oppressors. The Grand Duke Constantine, 
who was governor-general of 
StuuMtmn. Poland when the insuiTeetion 
' broke out, had been her guest. 
Ilis life was menaced by the Polish rebels, 
wherefore his modes of tyranny, however 
repugnant, became in her sight inevitable 
weapons of self-defence. The question had 
driven France and Prussia into opposite 
camps. Maternal duty called her to tho 
side of Prussia, her eldest daughter’s adopted 
country and future dominion, 

Early in the autumn of 1803 the queen 
visited Germany and examined the foreign 
situation for herself at dose quarters. The 
main object of her tour was to revive her 
memories of the scenes of her late husband’s 
youtli. After staying a night at the summer 
palace of Laelcen with her unde Leopold, 
she proceeded to Posenau, Prince Albert’s 
. hirthplaoe, and thence passed on 
OoSpurt *0 Ooljurg. The recent death of 
her husband’s constant counsellor, 
Stockmor, at Cobuig, intensified the depres¬ 
sion in which public and private anpeties 
involved her, hut she took pleasure in the 
society of the crown prince and princess, who 
joined her at Rosenau. Their political pro¬ 


spects, however, filled her with fresh alarms. 
The sovereigns ol Germany were meeting at 
Frankfort to consider a reform of the con¬ 
federation of the German states. For reosons 
that were to appear later, Prussia declined 
to join the meeting, and Austria assumed 
the leading place in the conference. It 
looked probable that an empire of Germany 
would come into being under the headship 
of the emperor of Austria, that Prussian oulu 
he excluded from it, and would be ruined in 
its helpless isolation. The jealousy with 
which not only Austria, but the smaller 
German states, regarded Prussia seemed to 
the queen to render imminent its decay and 
fall. Domestic instincts spurred her to exert 
all her personal influence in Germany to 
sat the future of Prussia and her daughter’s 
fortunes on a securer basis. Her brother- 
in-low, Duke Ernest, was attending the 
German diet of soveieigns at Frankfort, 
From Bosenou she addiessed to him con¬ 
stant appeals to protect Prussia fiom the 
disasters with which the Frankfort meeting 
threatened it. On 29 Aug,, after drawing 
a dismal picture of Pras.sia’B rapid decline, 
she wrote: ‘ All the more would I beg you, 
as much us lies in your power, to 
SrruiMm. prevent 0 weakening of Prussia, 
which not only my own feeling 
resists—on account of the future of our 
children—but which would surely also he 
contrary to the interest of Germany; and I 
know that our dear angel Albert always 
regarded a strong Prussia as a necessity, fat 
which therefore it is a sacred duty for mo 
to work.' Two days later, on 31 Aug., the 
king of Prussia, nt her request, paid her a 
visit. Bismarck, who had a year before 
assumed control of the policy of Prussia and 
understood the situation better than the 
queen, was in liis master’s retinue, hut he 
was not present at the interview. The king’s 
kindly tone did not reassure the queen.. She 
thought he failed to realise liis country’s and 
hisfamily’s danger. But his apparent pusilla¬ 
nimity did not daunt hex energies. A per¬ 
sonal explanation with the ruler, from whom 
Prussia had, in her view, everything to 
fear, became essential, Early in Septem¬ 
ber Francis Joseph, the emperor of Austria, 
was returning to Vienna from the diet at 
Frankfort. She invited kim to visit her 
on the way at the castle of Coburg, On 
3 Sept, he arrived there. It was her 
first meeting with him. She 
viuf til" interested in him since 

empeiorot his aocession to the throne in 
XustriB. eventful year 1848. Ten 

years later, in August 1656, he had sent 
to her when at Bahelshexg a letter re- 
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gretting his inability to make her personal in London of representatives of the various 
acquaintance while she was in the neigh- parties had uiTonged, under the En<rlish ao 
bourhood of his dominions; and when his vernment’s guidance, a compromise, whereby 
son and heir was bom a day or two later, the relation of the duchies to Germany and 
on 22 Aug. 1868, she at once wrote a cordial Denmark was so defined as to preserve peace 
note of congratulation. Now his interview for eleven years. The Danes held them 
with her lasted throe hours. Only Duke under German supervision. But in the 
Ernest was present with them. The queen course of 1863 Frederick VII of Denmark 

prudently deprecated the notion that she aa-ierted new claims on the disputed territory 

desired to enter in detail into political qnes- Althongh he died just before he gave effert 
tions, but her maternal anxiety for her cliil- to his intentions, liia successor, the princess 
dren at Berlin impelled her (she said) to of Wales’s lather, Ohristian IX, at once fully 
leave no stone unturned to slave oft' the accepted his jinlicy. Opinion in Germany 
dongers that threatened Prussia. She knew while nt one in its hostility to Denmark 
how greatly Prussia would benefit if she and in its deliberate resolve henceforth to 
won a sympathetic hearing from the em- exclude her from the duchies, ran in two 
peror. He heard her respectfully, hut com- sharply divided currents in regard to their 
mitted himself to nothing, and the int erview future status and their relation to Germany, 
left the situation unchanged (Duicu EasiisT, In 1852 Doiimark had bought off a German 
jllemofcs, iv. 184). But the interest of Ihe claim ant to the duchies in the person of Duke 
episode cannot be measured by its material OhriatittUofSchleswig-irolstein-Sonderhurg- 
result. Tt is a eigtuil proof of the queen’s Augustenburg, but Lis son Duke Frederick 
courageous will and passiunate devotion to declined to be bound by the bargain, and 
her family. had, in 1863, reasserted an alleged hereditary 

Soon after parting with Jllmperor Francis right to tho territory, with the enthusiastic 
Joseph, the queen set her face homewarda, conourrence of the smaller German states 
only pausing at Darmstadt to sou hordaugh- and of a liberal^ minority in Prussia. Two 
ter Alice in her own homo. Arrived in of Duke Frederick’s adherents, the kings of 
England, slie paid her customary autumn fiaxouy and Hanover, actually sent troops to 
visit to Balmuriil, and spiuit some days in drive the Danes from Kiel, the chief city of 
September with her friends the Duke and Holst oiu, in December 1863, and to put him 
Duchess of Athol at Blair Athol. After- in possession. The govornmeiit of Prussia, 
words she temporarily issued from hor on the other hand, was indifferent to Duke 
seclusion in order to ttnvcil publicly at Frederick’s pretensions, and anticipating em- 
Aherdoen, on 13 Oct. 1863, a bronze statue barrussment from co-operationwith the small 
of the prince consort, which Maroohetti hod German states, it took the matter entirely 
designed at the expense of (ha out of their hands. Tho king of Prussia iii- 
H)rt'B°BciItuo city and county. In reply (o duced the emperor of Austria to join him 
mivoiiea lit the address from the subscribers exclusively in expelling the Danes I'rom ths 
Aberdeen. queen declared through Sir two duchies, and it was agreed that the two 
George Grey, the home secretary, that she nowors, having overcome the Danes, should 
had come ‘ to proclaim in public the nu- liold the territories jointly until some final 
hounded reverence and admiration, the de- arrangement was reached. There were thus 
voted love that fills my heart for him whose three parties to the dispute—the king of 
loss must throw a lastmg gloom over all my Denmark,'Duke Frederick of Augustenburg 
future life.’ The occasion was one of severe with his German champions, and the rulers 
and painful trial to her; but it proved the of Prussia and Austria, 
first of numerous occasions on which she Two of the three litigants, the king of 
presided over a like ceremony. She wel- Denmark and Duke Frederick, each cla- 
oomed the multiplication of statues of tho oiioqncea’a moured for the queen's support 
late prince with such warmth that by de- divMui and the intervention of English 
eprees, os Gladstone said, they‘covered the arms. The queen, who narrowly 

land.’ watched the progress of events and siir- 

Before the end of the year (1863) there prised ministers nt home and envoys from 
broke out the struggle in central Europe abroad with the minuteness and accuracy of 
which the confiicting claims of her knowledge, was gravely disturbed. Her 
Germany and Denmark to the ^mpathies were naturally German odd anti- 
Hoisteia duchies of Schleswig-Holstein Danish; but between the two sections of 
quesUon. Jujjg threatened. English German opinion slio somewhat hesitated, 

tninisters and ths queen had always kept the Duke Frederick was the husband of the 
question well in view. In 1862 a conference daughter of her half-sister F£odore, and s];e 
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had entertained him at "Windsor. The cro-wn 
prince of Prussia 'was his close friend, and 
Hwsjm- cause -was also espoused hy 

pithy with the queen’s daughter Alice and 
GeTinaay- her husband, Prince Louis of 
Hesse, ns vrell as hy her Lrothei'-in-la'w, 
JJuhe Ernest of Snxo-Cohui'jf. But while 
regarding with benevolence the pretensions of 
DohePrederick of Auguslenburg, and pitying 
the misfortunes of his family, the could not 
repress the 1 bought that the jiolicy of Ifrussia, 
aiwungh antagonistic to ins interests, was 
calculated to increase the strength and pres¬ 
tige of that kingdom, the promotion of which 
was for her ‘ a sacred duty,’ 

There were other grounds svhich impelled 
her to restrain her impulse to identity herselt 
completely with any one party to the strife. 
Eadical divergences of opinion wore alive 
in her own domestic circle. The princess ot 
Wale.s, the diinghter of the king of Denmark, 
naturally felt acutely her futlier's position, 
and when, in December IBdd, she and her 
husband were fellow-guests at Windsor with 
the crown prince and princess of Prussia, 
the quean treated 8ohleswig-IJolstein as a 
forbidden subject at ber table. To her miiii- 
aters and to t^ie mass of her subjects, more¬ 
over, the cause of Denmark made a strong 
appeal. The threats of Prussia and Austria 
to attack a small power like Denmark 
seemed to them another instance of brutal 
oppression of the weak by the strong. Duke 
Ti'ederiok’s position was deemed futile. The 
popularity of tho pidncess of Wales, the 
king of Denmark’s daughter, tended to 
strengthen the prevailing popular sentiment 
in favour of the Danes. 

In view of interests so widely divided tho 
queen hoped against hope that peace might 
be pweserved. At any rate she was resolved 
that England should not directly eugage in 
the strife, which she wished to see restricted 
to the narrowest possible limits of time and 
space. It was therefore with deep indigna¬ 
tion that she learned that active interference 
in behalf of Denmark was contemplated hy 
her cabinet. Napoleon III was sounded as 
to whether be would lend his aid, hut he 
had grown estranged from Palmerston, and 
answered coldly. The ministers’ ardour in 
behalf of Denmark was not diminished by 
this rehulf. But the queen’s repugnance to 
their Danish sentiment was strengthened. 
She mads no endeavour to conceal her Ger¬ 
man sySi^qthieB, although they became, to 
her regret, tnes'ubject of reproachful comment 
In the press. Theodor von Bornhardi, the 
Prussian envoy, had an interview with her 
at Osborne on 8 Jan. 1864. She frankly 
rtejdolred the strength of the Danish party 


in England, which had won, she said, ths 
leading journalistic organs. She thought 
that Germany might exert more influence in 
the same direction. She was dissatisfied, she 
added, with the position of the crown prince, 
and lamented the depresoed condition of the 
liberal paity in Prussia (Beenhakui, uius 
r/em Ltbeii, 1805, pt. v. 276-81). At the 
same time she turned a deaf ear to the urgent 
appeals of Duke Ifrederick's friends for mate¬ 
rial a«si.->tnuce. Within a few hours of her 
interview with Bernliardi she wrote to her 
brother-in-law at Coburg that she had come 
to see with her government that Duke Fre¬ 
derick’s claim was unworkable. ‘All my 
endeavours and those of my government,’ 
she said, ‘are only directed towards the 
preservation of peace.’ When her ministers 
introduced what she regarded as bellicose 
expressions into the queen’s speech at the 
oi)eiiing of parliament (4 Feb. 1664), she 
insisted on their removal. 

A more critical stage was reached in the 
same montli, when hostilities actually broke 
out between Austria aiidPru.ssia on the one 
hand and Denmark on the other. Although 
the Danes fought bravely, they were soon 
defeated, and the English government, with 
the assent of the queen, urged on the belli- 
Tbstondoa f touts not merely an armistice, 
<oiif«c'iiuc. hut a conference m London, so 
that an accommodation might ha 
reached and the war abridged. The confer^ 
ence met on 20 April. The queen saw many 
of the envoys and talked to them with free¬ 
dom. Rlie recommended mutual conces¬ 
sions. But it was soon seen that the con¬ 
ference would prove abortive. To the queen's 
annoyance, before it dissolved, her govern¬ 
ment championed with new vehemence the 
cause of the Danes, and woi'llke opera¬ 
tions in their behalf were again threatened, 
Palmerston told the Austrian amhossador, 
Count Appouyi, that if the Austrian fieet 
went to the Baltic it would meet the Bri¬ 
tish fleet there. The queen, through Lord 
Granville, expreesed dissatisfaction with the 
Qneen'B leal tbteat, and appealed to the cahi- 
lorncn- net to aid her against the prime 
t'oUty- minister. She invited the private 
support of the leader of the opposition. Lord 
Derby, in the service of peace, and hinted 
that, if parliament did not adopt a pacific 
and neutral policy, she would have resort to 
a dissolution. MeanwhUe her German relsi- 
tives complained to her of the encourage¬ 
ment that her ministers and subjects were 
giving the Danes. But in her foreign corre¬ 
spondence, os the sltnation developed, she 
displayed scrupulous tact. She deprecated 
the rumours that she and her ministers werq 
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pulling in opposite directions, or tlmt she had 
it in her power to take a course to which 
they were adverse. In May the London con¬ 
ference broke up without arrivinjf at any 
decision. The war was resumed in .Tune 
with triumphant results to the German allie«, 
who quickly routed the Danes and occupied 
the whole of the clispuied duchies. Through¬ 
out these operations England maintained the 
strictest neutrality, the full credit of which 
was laid in diploiualic circles at the (uieen’s 
door (of. Duke Erxijst's Memoirs ; CotrNT 
VON Beusi’s Memoirs', Count Virzutuai 
VON Eckstadi’s Memoirs.) 

Much of this agitation waged round the 
princess of Wales, and while it was at its 
height a new interest was aroused in her. 
On U Jan. 1804 she became, at Erogmora, 
the mother of a son (Albert VietorJ, who 
was in the direct line of succe.ssion to the 
tlu'one. Tlie happy event, whicli gave the 
queen, in the lieat of the political anxiety, 
much gratificat ion, was soon followed by her 
lii'ist public appearance in London since her 
bereavement. On 30 March she attended a 
flower show at the Horticultural Gardens, 
while she permitted bet birthday on 24 hlay 
to he celebrated for the fivat time since her 
widowhood Avith state formalities. In the 
autumn Duke Ernest and his wife were her 
guests at llalnioral, and (iermnn politics con- 
tintied to be warmly debated, Hut she mainly 
devoted her time to recreation. She made, 
ns of old, many excursions in the neighbour¬ 
hood of her highland home. For the second 
t ime in Scotland .she unveiled a slatuo of 
the prince consort, now at Perth ; and on 
her return to Windsor she paid a private 
visit to her late husband’s I'oundatiun of 
Wellington College. 

A feeling svns growing throughout the 
country that the queen's .seclusion Avas un- 
Compiniiits duly prolonged, and Aviis con- 
tvary to tuo nation's iiitin’tist. 
sooiii'-ioii. jiig knowledge 

of tlie majority of her subjects that she Avas 
performing the routine business of her sta¬ 
tion with all her ancient pertinacity, and 
she had never failed to give public signs of 
interest in social and non-political questions 
affecting the people's welfare. OnNew Year's 
Day 1865 she, on her own responsibility, 
addressed a letter to railway companies, call¬ 
ing their attention to the frequency of acci¬ 
dents, and to their responsibdities for mak¬ 
ing better provision for the safety of their 
passengers. In London, in March, she visited 
the Consnmption Hospital at Brompton. 
The assassination of President Lincoln on 
14 April called forth all her sympathy^ and 
ahe at once sent to the president's AVidow 


an autograph letter of condolence, which 
excited enthusiasm on both sides of tha 
Atlairtic, and did much to relieve the tension 
that Enghsh sympathy with the Southern 
confederates had introduced into the rela 
tions of the governments of London and 
W ashington. But it Avas obvious at the 
same time that she was neglecting the cere- 
monial functions of her office. On three 
occasions she had failed to open parliament 
m person. That ceremony most effectunllv 
brought into prominence the place of the 
sovereign in the constitution j it was greatly 
valued by ministers, and had in the past been 
rarely omitted. Williom IV, who had ex¬ 
cused his attendance at the opening of parlia¬ 
ment in 1637 on the ground of ilio illneas 
of his sister, the Duchess of Gloucester, had 
been warned that his absence contravened a 
principle of the constitution; and Lord 
Melbourne, the prime minister, wrote to Lord 
.lohn BiisseU that tlmt Avas the first occasion 
in the history of the country on AA’hieh a 
sovereign had failed to present himself at 
the opening of parliament, except in cssm 
of personal illness or infirmity (Waiiole’s 
Russell, i. 2751. The queen was known to ho 
in the enjoyment of good health, and, despite 
her sorrow, hod regained some of her natiAc 
cheeifiilness. AVhon, therefore, early in 1806 
the rumour spread that she would resume 
her place on the throne at the opening of 
parliament, signs of popular salisfaction 
abounded. But she did notcome, and the dis¬ 
appointment intensified popular discontent. 
Itadlcnls, who had no enthusiasm for the 
monarchical principle, began to argue that 
the cost of the crown wos out of nil propor¬ 
tion to its practical use. On 28 Sept, 1866 
a cartoon in ‘ Punch ’ portrayed the queen 
a.s tlie statue of IJermiono in Shakespeare’s 
‘ Winter’s Tale,’ and Britannia figuring as 
Paulina Awas represented as addressing to her 
tlio words: ‘ 'Tis time; descend; he stone 
no more ’ (v. iii. Oil). On the other hand, 
chivalrous defenders pointed to the natural 
womanly sentiment Avliich explained and 
justified her retirement. In the nrst number 
of the ' Pall Mall Gazette,’ Avliich appeared 
on 7 Feb. 1805, the day of the opening of 
the new parliament, the first article, headed 
‘The Queen’s Seclusion,’ sympathetically 
sought to stem the tide of censure. Simi¬ 
larly at a great liberal meeting at St. James’s 
Hall on 4 Dec, 1860, after Mr, A, S. Ayrton, 
member of parliament for the Tow|r Ham- 
JoiiuBiigiit'a denounced the queen in 

iieicucDot no sparing terms, John Bright, 
who was present, brought his elo¬ 
quence to her defence and said: ‘ I am not ac¬ 
customed to stand up in defence of those who 
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are tbe possessors ol' crowns. But I think younger brother, Prince Christian, who had 
there has been, by many persons, a great previously been an officer in the Prussian 
injustice done to the queen in reference to army, had been compelled to retire. The 
her desolate and widowed position; and I sympathy felt by the crown prince and prin- 
venture to say this, that a woman, be she cess for the injured house of Augustenburg 
the queen of a great realm, or he she the rendered the match congenial to them; but 
wife of one of your labouring men, who can it was viewed with no favour at Berlin, and 
keep alive iu her heart a great sorrow for the the queen was freely reproached there with 
iost object of her life and ailectiou, is not at a wanton interference in the domestic affairs 
all likely to be wanting in a great and of Germany. She unmistakably identified 
generous sympathy with you.’ Ur. Ayrton herself with the arrangement, and by her 
endeavoured to e.vplain his words, but was private munificence met the difficulty in- 
refused a hearing. Nevertheless the agita- cident to the narrow pecuniary resources of 
tiou was uurepre.cscd. A year later there the young prince. She returned to England 
was a revival of the rumour tfiat court life in good health and spirits, meeting at Ostend 
was to resume its former brilliance under her uncle Leopold for what proved to be the 
the queen's personal auspices. Unmoved by last time. 

the popular outcry, she peremptorily denied Events in the autumn unfortunately re- 
the truth of the report in a communication to invigorated her sense of isolation. In the 
the'Times'newspaper. She said‘she would summer of 18(15 a dis'^olution of parlin- 
Hcr rafnwi not shrink from anypersonol sacri- ment had become necessary, and the liberals 
to irave iior flee or exertion, however painful, slightly increased their majority in the new 
letircmcnt. gjjg worked hard in the pub- House of Commons. But, before the new 
lie service to the injury of her health and parliament mt't, the death of 

strength. The fatigue of mere state cere- p™nier.ton Palmerston, the prime minister, 
monies,whichcouldbeequaflywcllperformed on 18 Oct., broke for the queen 

by other members of the royal family, she another link with the past. In the presence 
was unuhle to undergo. She would do what of death the queen magnanimously forgot all 
she could—in the manner least trying to her the trials that tho minister hud caused her. 
health, strength, and spirits—to meet the She only felt, she said, how one by one her 
loyal wishes of her subjects; to all'ord that servants and ministers were taken from 
support and coimtuimuce to society, and to her. She acknowledged the admiration 
give that encouragement to trade, which was which Lord Palmerston’s acts, even those 
desired of her. More the queen could not that met with her disapproval, had roused 
do, and more the kindness and good feeling in his fellow-countrymen, and, justly inter- 
of her people would surely not e.vnct of her.' pruting public sentiment, she directed that 
In tho autumn of 18Gf> domestic matters a public funeral should be accorded him. 
largely occupied her. Accompanied by her She afterwards paid Lady Palmerston a 
family, she paid another visit to her bus- touchingvisit of condolence. "Without hesi- 
hond’s native country, in order to unveil, tation she turned to Lord John, the oldest 
in the pre.senop of all his relatives, a statue minister in her service, who in 1861 had 
to him at Coburg (20 Aug.) "While at gone to tho_ House of Lords as Earl Bussell, 
Coburg she approved a matrimonial pro- and bade him take Palmerston’s place. The 
ject alfceting her thiid ond eldest unmarried change was rendered grateful to her by the 
daughter, llelena, who had of late years bestowal of the office of foreign secretary, 
been her constant companion. In view of which Lord Itussell had hitherto held, on 
recent events in Germany the match was her trusted friend. Lord Clarendon. But at 
calculated strongly to excite political feeling the same time Gladstone, the chancellor of 
B t ti 1 ot there. Largely at the instance of the exchequer, became leader of the House 
tifoPriuooba Duke Ernest, the princess was of Commons in succession to Palmerston, 
ncienn. betrothed to Prince Christian of and she was thus for the first time brought 
Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderhurg-Augusten- into close personal relations with one who 
burg, the younger brother or that Duke was to play a larger part in her subsequent 
Frederidr whose claim to the duchies of career than proved congenial to her. On 
Schleswig and Holstein had been pressed by lODec. the queen sufl'ered another loss, which 
the smaller German states on Denmark and brought her acute sorrow—the death of King 
on the Prussian-Austrian alliance with re- Leopold. She had depended on 

suits disastrous to himself. After the recent kins ot tiio him almost since her birth for 
Schleswig-Holstein war Bismarck had de- Deigiona. advice on both public and private 
prived Duke Erederidc and his family of their questions. There was no member of the 
property and standing, and the claimant's Saxe-Coburg family, ofwhich she was herself 
voi.. xxii.— SUP. 4 q 
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practically the head henceforth, who _ could reason of his Saxe-Oohurg connections B* 
take her uncle’s place. Her brother-in-law was her second cousin, being the son' hv * 
Ernest, who was vain and quixotic, looked morganatic marriage, of Duke Alexander 
up to her for counsel, and in his judgment Constantine of Wurtemherg, whose mother 
she put little faith. In her family circle it of the Saxe-Oohurg family, was elder sister 
was now, more than before, on herself alone of the Duchess of Kent, and thus the queen's 
that she had to rely. aunt. On 12 June, dressed in deep black 

The forthcoming marriage of Princess she was present at Princess Mary’s weddinir' 

Helena coincided with the coming of age of which took place at Kew. On 5 July she 
her second son, I’rince Alfred. Eor her son attended the solemnisation of marriave at 
and daughter the queen was anxious that due Windsor of her third daughter, Helena with 
pecuniary provision should be made byparliar Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, 
ment. This circumstance, coupled with the Parliament had been conciliatory in' the 
fact that a new parliament was assembling, matter of grants to her children. Princess 
led her to yield to the request of her rainisi era Helena received a dowry of 80,0002. and an 
and onco more, after an interval of five years, annuity of 6,0002., while Prince Alfred re¬ 
open the legislature in person (10 Eeb. 1860). ceived an annuity of 1C,0002., to he raised 
She came to London from Windsor only for to 25,0002. in case of his marriage. There 
the day, and she deprived the ceremony of wee no opposition to either arrangement, 
much of its ancient splendour. No flourish But throughout the session the position of 
of trumpets announced her entrance. The the government and the course of nft’airs in 
The queen Billed State carriage was re- Germany filled the queen with alarm. It 
open!, par- placed by one of more modern was clear that the disputes between Prussia 
lu pSNhm. i*- "'ss drawn as of and Austria in regard to the final allotment 

■ old by the eight cream-coloured of the conquered duchies of Schleswig- 
liorses. The queen, instead of wearing the Holstein were to issue in a desperate con- 
royal robes of slate, had them laid on a chair warbBtwi>™ fli®t between the two powers, 
qt her aide, and her speeeb was read not AnktiUiuia Not otherwise could their long 
by herself, as hiid been, her habit hitherto, frutMu- rivalry for the headship of the 
but by the lord chancellor. The old pro- German states be finally decided. The pro¬ 
cedure was never restored by the queen, and mieof of war caused the queen acute distress, 
on the six subsequent occasions that she The merits of the quarrels were blurred in 
opened parliament before the close of her bar eyes by domestic considerations. The 
reign, tba formalities followed the now pre- struggle hopelessly divided her family in 
cedent of 1866. She was dressed in black, Qorraany. The crown prince was wholly 
wearing a Marie iiltuart cap and the blue identified with Prussia, but her son-in-law 
riband of the garter. During the ceremony of iruh.se, her cousin of llanover, and her 
she sat perfectly motionless, and maiiilesteil brolbep-iii-law of 8axe-Cobiirg were sup- 
little consoiousneas of what was pruccuding. porters of Austria. The likelihood that 
A month later she .showed the direction that her two sons-in-law of Prussia and Hesse 
her though ts were alu ays taking by iii.stitut- would fight against each other was especially 
ing tho Albert medal, a new decoration fur alarming to her. Her former desire to see 
those endangering their lives in seeking to Prussia strong and self-reliant was now in 
rescue others from perils of the sea (7 March conllict with her fear that Prussian predomi- 
1866). _ nance meant ruin for all the smaller states 

LateTinlheyeaT8he,forthefii3ttimeaftez of Germany, to which she was personally 
the prince’s death, revisited Aldershot, going attached. In the early months of 1866 she 
there twice to review troops—on 18 March eagerly consulted Lord Clarendon with a 
and on 6 April. On tlie second oocasion she view to learning how best to apply her in- 
gave new colours to tho H9th regiment, fluence to the maintenance of peace. She 
which she had first honoured thus in 1838, bade Lord Ttussell, the prime minister, 
and she now bestowed on the regiment the take every step to prevent war; and in 
title ‘ The Princess Victoria’s Regiment,’ March 1866 her ministry, with her assent, 
permitting the ollicers to wear on their proposed to the king of Prussia that 
forage caps the badge of a princess’s coronet, she should act as mediator. Bismarck, how- 

The summer was brightened by two mar- ever, brusquely declined her advances. Her 
mgqs. Not only her daughter Ilelena but perplexities were inoreosad in May by her 
her cousin and friend, Princess Mary of government’s domestic difficulties. Lord 
Cambridge, had recently become engaged, liiissell warned her of the probable de- 
Tba latter wns betrothed to the Duke of IVat of tho ^vernment on the reform hill, 
Teck, who wns congenial to the qnoen by which they had lately introduced into the 
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House of Commons. The queen had already 
acknowledged the desirability of a prompt 
settlement of the long-debated e'rtenolon of 
the A^anchiae. She had even told Lord 
Hussell that vacillation or indifference re¬ 
specting it on the government's part, now 
that the question was in the air, weakened 
the power of the crown. But the continental 
complication reduced a home pulilical quev- 
tion to small dimensions in the queen's eye. 
She declined to recognise a reform bill as a 
matter of the first importance, and she wrote 
with some heat to Lord Ituasell that, what¬ 
ever happened to his franchise proposals in 
the commons, she would permit no resignation 
of the ministers until the foreign crisis was 
passed. Her ministers begged her to remain 
at "Windsor in May instead of paying her 
usual spring visit to Balm oral. She declined, 
with the remark that they were bound at 
all hazards to avert a ministerial crisis. Li 
June the worst happened, alike at home and 
abroad. War was declared between Prussia 
and Austria, and Lord Bussell’s government 
was defeated while its reform hill was iiL 
committee in the House of Commons. On. 

Dhpoica 19 June Lord Bussell forwarded 

witH LoiA his resignation to Balmoral and 

Basaeii. deprecateddissolution. Thequeen 

wrote protesting that she was taken com¬ 
pletely ny surprise. ‘ In the present state of 
Burope,’ she said, ‘and the apathy which 
Lord Bussell himself admits to exist in the 
country on the subject of reform, the queen 
cannot think it coneistent with the duty 
which the ministers owe to herself and the 
country that they should abandon, them 
posts m consequence of their defeat on a 
matter of detail (not of principle) in a ques¬ 
tion which can never be settled unless all 
sides are prepared to make concessions; and 
she must therefore ask them to reconsider 
their decision ’ (WAXPOLB,Xurd John, Hussell, 
ii. 416). Lord Kussell retorted that his con¬ 
tinuance in office was impracticable, and 
with his retirement he in effect ended his 
long public life. The quoen in her anger 
regarded his withdrawal as amounting to 
desertion, and, failing to hasten her depar¬ 
ture from Balmoral, suffered the government 
for some days to lie in abeyance. At length 
the conservative leader. Lord Berhj, accepted 
her request to form a new ministry, with 
Bisraeli os chancellor of the exchequer and 
leader of the House of Commons (0 July 
1866). 

Meanwhile the Austro-Prussion war was 
waging in Germany, and many of the queen’s 
relatives were in the field, the crown prince 
alone fi ghting for Prussia, the rest supporting 
Austria. She was in constant communica¬ 


tion with her kindred on the two sides, and 
her anxiety was intense. She took charge 
of the children of Princess Alice of Hesse- 
Baimstadt, and sent her at Darmstadt much 
linen for the wounded. The residt was not 
long in doubt. At the outset, the rapid 
Prn«-ia invasion of Hanover by Prussian 
nias troops drove the queen's cousin 
ii»uiivc.r. ^.jjg jjjjjg hoja his throne, and 
blotted out the kingdom, convertmg it into 
a Prus sian prov ince. The queen felt bitterly 
the humiliation of the dissolution of a 
kingdom which had lung been identified 
with England. She made urgent inquiries 
after the safety of the expelled royal family 
of Hanover. The king, who was blind, 
made his residence at Paris, and in the 
welfare of him and of his family, especially of 
his daughter Frederica, whom she Ciilled ‘ the 
poor lily of Hanover,’ her affectionate in¬ 
terest never waned. Elsewhere Prussia’s 
triumph in the war was as quickly assured, 
and the queen sulfemlmore disappointments. 
Italy had joined Prassia against Austria. 
Austria was summarily deprived of Venetia, 
her last hold on the Italian peninsula, and 
the union of Italy under Victor Emanuel— 
a project with which the queen had no 
81 mpathy—was virtually accomplished. The 
A.u.strians were decisively defeated at the 
battle at Sadowa near Euniggratz on 8 July 
1866, and the conflict was at an end seven 
weeks after it had begun. Thus Prussia was 
finally placed at the head of the whole of 
Eorth Germany; its accession to an imperial 
crown of Germany was in sight, and Austria 
was compelled to retire horn the German 
confederation. It wae with mixed feelings 
that the queen saw her early hopes of a 
strong Prussia realised. The price of the 
victory was abolition of the kingdom of Han-< 
over, loss of territory for her son-in-law of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, and reduction of power 
and dignity for the other small German states 
with which she was lineally associated. 

The queen’s withdrawal to the quiet of 
Balmoral in October gave welcome relief 
after such severe political strains. She re¬ 
peated a short sojourn, which she had made 
the year before, with the lately widowed 
Duchess of Athol, a lady of the bed- 
ebamher, at Dunkeld, and she opened the 
Aberdeen waterworks at Invercannia (16 Oct. 
1860), when for the first time in her widow¬ 
hood she herself read the answer to the 
address of the lord provost. Another public 
Ttoqoeoi Ceremonial in which she took 
atwoivet- part after her return south le- 
hamptoii. vealed the vast store of loyalty 
which, despite detraction and criticism, the 
queen still had at her command. On SO Nov. 
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she visited Wolverlianipton to unveil a statue 
of tile piiuce consort in the market-place. 
She expressed a desire that her route should 
he so arranged as to give the inhabitants, 
both poor and rich, full opportunities of 
showing their respect. A network of streets 
measuring a course of nearly three miles was 
traversed. The queen acknowledged that 
‘ the heartiness and cordiality of the recep¬ 
tion' left nothing to be desired, and her 
sjurits rose. 

But the perpetuation of her husband's 
memory was still a main endeavour of her 
Tlirbiu- enlisted bio- 

Biriiiiivof graphy in her service. Under 
tireiniiiLe Jej. direction her private seere- 
Louboi. tary, General Grey, completed 
in 1800 a very minute account of the early 
years of the prince consort. She designed I he 
volume, which was based on conlidential 
and intimate correspondence, and only 
brought the prince’s Itfc to the date of his 
marriage, for privato distribution among 
friends and relatives. But in 1867 she 
placed tlie book at the disposal of the wider 
audiunou of the general puhlio. The work 
was well received. At tlia queen’s request 
■VVilheiTorce reviewed it in the ‘ tiiiarterly.’ 
Ho described it. as a cry from the queen’s 
lieart for her people’s sympathy, and ho said 
that her cry was answered (WiLBDni'oncn, 
iii. 230), The queen resolved that tho bio¬ 
graphy should he contimicd, and on General 
Grey’s death in May 1870 she entrusted the 
task, on the recommendation of Sir Arthur 
Helps, clerk of the council, to Sir Arthur’s 
friend, (Sir) Theodore Martin. Much of her 
time was thenceforth devoted to the sorting 
of her and her husband's private papers and 
correspondence, and to the selection of ex¬ 
tracts for publicntinn. Sir Theodore Martin’s 
work was designed on an ample scale, the 
first volume appearing in 1871, and the tii'tU 
and last in 1880. Amazement was felt 
even by her own children at the want of 
reserve which characterised the prince’s 
biography. The whole truth host vindicated 
him, she explained, and it was undesirnblo 
to wait before telling it till tlioso who had 
known him had passed away. The German 
side of his character, which alienated sym¬ 
pathy in his lifetime, could only he appre¬ 
hended in a full exposition. Both she and 
ho would suffer, she said, were the work 
not carried through {Princess Alice’shatters, 
pp. 333-5). At the same time she d^re- 
catedindiscretion or levity in writing 01 the 
royal family, and in 1874 she was greatly 
irritated by the publication of the first 
jiart of the ‘ Grevilla Memoirs.’ She judged 
the work, by its freedom of comment on 


her predecessors, to he disrespectful to 
monarchy. Henry Reeve, the editor, was 
informed of her displeasure, and she wm 
not convinced by his defence that mouarchv 
had been injured by George IV’s depvavitv 
and William IV s absurdity, and had onlv 
been placed on a sure footing by her own 
virtues (Lt UGitinx, Memoir of Henry Peete^ 
io Illustrate the happy character of her 
married life, she privately issued in 1887 
some extiMcts from her diary under the 
title of ‘ Loaves from a .Tournal of our Life 
in the Highlands from 1848 to 1861.’ This 
too, she was induced to publish at the he- 
gimiing of the following year (1868), Its 
unaffected simplicity and nnivetf Dreatlv 
attracted tho nuhlic, who saw in the hook 
with its frank descriptions of her private 
life, proof of her wish to shove her joys and 
sorrows with her people. A second part 
followed in 1883, covering tho years 1802 
to 1882. 


The year 1807 abounded in political inci¬ 
dents which absorbed the queen’s attention. 

AVitli her new conservative mini- 
iscr slurs lier relations were invariably 

cordial. Their views on foreign 
politics were moinly identical with her own 
and there was none of the tension which had 
marked her relations with Palmerston and 
Lord Russell in that direction. As proof 
of the harmony existing between her ad¬ 
visers and herself, she consented to open poN 
liament in person on 5 Feb. In May she 
again appeared in public, when she laid the 
foundation of the Royal Albert Hall, which 
was erected in her liu.shtind’s memory. Her 
voice, in replying (0 the address of welcome, 
was scarcely audible. It bad boon with a 
struggle, sho said, that she had nerved her¬ 
self to take part in the proceedings. 

The chief event of tho year in domestic 
politics was the passage of Disraeli’s reform 
bill tliroiigb parliament. The 
queen encouraged tho government 
to settle the question. Although 
she had no outhusinsm for sweeping reforms, 
her old whig training inclined, her to regard 
extensions of the i'ranchi.se as favourable to 
the monarchy and to tho foundations of her 
governmont. 

But foreign affairs still appealed to her 
moro strongly than homo legislation. The 
European sky had not grown clear, despite 
the storms of the previous year. The queen 
was particularly perturbed in tire early 
months of 1867 by renewed fear of her for¬ 
mer ally, Napoleon III. Although her per¬ 
sonal correspondence with him was still ns 
amiable as of old, her distrust of his politi¬ 
cal intentions was greater than over, and she 
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always believed him to be secretly foment¬ 
ing serious disquiet. He now professed to 
detect a menace to Prance in 
Lotombnrg the semi-independeuce of the fron- 
afliiir. tier slate—the duchy of Luxem¬ 
burg—seeing that the new conditions vrhich 
Prussian predominance created in north Ger¬ 
many gave that power the right to fortify the 
duchy on its Preiich border. He therefore 
negotiated with the suzerain of the duchy, 
the king of Holland, for its annexation to his 
own dominion.s, or he was willing to see it 
annexed to Belgium if some small strip of 
Belgian tcri'itory were assigned to him. Prus¬ 
sia raised protests and Belgium declined his 
suggestion. The queen urgently appealed to 
her government to keep the peace, and her 
appeal had its efl'ect. A conference met in 
London (11-14 May 1867) with the result that 
the indepuiidonce of the duchy of Liixemhurg 
was guai'antccd by the powers, though its 
fortresses were to be dismantled. Najioleon 
was disappointed by his failure to secure any 
material advantage from the settlement, and. 
he was inclined to credit the queen with 
thwarting his amhiliou. 

His relations with her endured a further 
strain ne.\t month when his fatal abandon¬ 
ment in Mo.xico of her friend and 
connection, tho Archduke Mnxi- 

ItatlUHlmn. 

Napoleon had managed to perouado the arch¬ 
duke, the Austrian emperor’s brother, who 
had married the queen’s first cousin. Princess 
Charlotte of Belgium, and had frequently 
been the queen’s guest, to accept tbo imperial 
tbrono which a French army was setting up 
in republican Mexico. Few of tho iubnbi- 
tants of the country aohnowlcdged the title 
of tho new emperor, and in 1866, after the 
close of tho American civil war, the go¬ 
vernment at Washington warned Napoleon 
that, unless Ms troops wore summorily with¬ 
drawn from tho North American continent, 
force would be used to expel them. The em¬ 
peror pusillanimoiisly oll'ored no resistance to 
the demand, and the French army was with- 
Hor rilstrasb drawn, but the archduke declined 
of Nmio- to leave with it. His wife, Prin- 
looniii. jjgjj Charlotte of Belgium, as 
soon as she realised her husband’s peril, camo 
to Europe to beg protection for Mm, and to 
the queen’s lasting sorrow her anxieties per¬ 
manently aflecled uer intellcot. MeanwJiilo 
the inhabitants of Mexico restored the re¬ 
public, 2nd the archduke was shot by order 
of a court-martial on 20 June 1887. The 
catastrophe appalled the queen, whose per¬ 
sonal attachment to its victims was great. 
She wrote a frankletter of condolence to the 
archduke’s brother, the emperor of Austria, 


and for the fime spoke of Napoleon as 
politically past redemption. But she still 
cherished private affection for the empress 
of the French, and privately entertained 
her ns her guest at Osborne in July. Nor, 
when misfortune overtook the emperor him¬ 
self in 1870, did she permit her repugnance 
to his political action to repress her sense 
of compassion. 

While the Mexican tragedy was nearing 
its last scene the second great exhibition was 
taking place at Paris, and Napoleon HI, de¬ 
spite the universal suspicion that he excited, 
succeeded in entertaining many royal person¬ 
ages—among them the tsar Alexander II, 
the king of Prussia, Abdul Aziz, sultan of 
Turkey, Ismail Pasha, khedivc of Egypt, 
and tho prince of Wales. The queen’s mini¬ 
sters recommended that she should renew 
the old hospitalities of her court and in¬ 
vite the royal visitors in Paris to he h^ r 
guests. The queen of Prussia had spent .seve¬ 
ral days with her in June, but she demurred, 
to acting as hostess in state on a large 
scale. She however agreed, with a view to 
confirming her influence in Eastern Eumpe, 
to entertain Abdul Aziz, the sultan of 
Turkey, and to receive Ismail Pasha, tho 
khodive of Egypt, who had iinnoiinced his 
intontiuii of coming, and was in the country 
from 6 to 18 July. No sultan of 
Turkey had yi't set foot on Eng- 
’ ' lisli toil, and the visit, which 

seemed to set the seal on the old political 
alliance between tho two govorninents, 
evoked intense popular excitement. The 
sultan was mugnilicently ri'ceived on hia 
arrival on 12 July, and was lodged in 
Buckingham Palace. Though tho queen 
took as small a part as possible in the 
festivities, she did not withdraw herself 
altogether from them. Princess Alice helped 
her in extending hospitalities to her guest, 
who lunched with her at Windsor and 
highly commended her attentions. A great 
naval review by the queen at Spithead 
was arranged in Ms honour, and he accom¬ 
panied his hostess on board her yacht, the 
Victoria and Albert. The weather was had, 
and amid a howling storm the queen invested 
the sultan with the order of the garter on 
the yacht’s deck. When the sultan left on 
23 J uly he exchanged with her highly com¬ 
plimentary telegrams. 

At Balmoral, in the autumn, she showed 
more than her usuol energy. On her way 
thither she made an excursion in the Scot¬ 
tish border country, staying for two days 
with the Duke and'Ouchess of Ifoxhurgh at 
Floors Castle, near Kelso (21 to 23 Aug.)' 
On tho 22nd she visited Melrose Abbey, 
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and thence proceeded to Abhotsford, fvhere 
she -was received by Mr. Hope Scott, and 
■vras ftreatly interested in the memorinla of 
Sir Walter Scott. In the study, at her boat’s 
request, she wrote her name in Scott’s jour¬ 
nal, an act of which she wrote in her diary: 
' I felt it to be a presumption in me to do.’ 
Subsequently ehe unveiled with some for¬ 
mality a memorial to the Prince Albert at 
Pceside, and visited the Duke of Bichmond 
at Glenflddich (24-7 Sept.) 

Early in 1808 she accepted, for the seventh 
time in her experience, a new prime minister, 
and one with whom her intimacy was to be 
greater than with any of his six predecessors. 
In February Lord Derby resigned owing to 
failing health. The choice of a successor lay 
DinnoU between Disraeli and Lord Derby’s 

pri'nir son. Lord Stanley. Disracu’s 

inhii..ter, steady work for his party for a 
quarter of a century seemed to 
entitle liim to the great reward, and the 
queen without any hesitation conferred it on 
him. Herrolal ions with him had been steadily 
improving. Though she acknowledged that 
he was eccentric, his olTorts to please her 
convinced her of his devotion to the crown. 
As her prime rainistor Disraeli from the 
first ooufirmed her good opinion of him, 
and by the adroitness of liia counsel in¬ 
creased her sense of power and dignity. 
Hut his power in parliament was insecure, 
and she was soon brought face to face with 
a ministerial crisis in which he contrived 
that she should play not unwillingly an 
nnwontedly prominent part. 

In April (iladstoue brought forward his 
first and main rosniution in favour of the 
(UnrWfiiip disostahlishmout of the Jri.sh 
iin.i MicTi Ml church. The govurnniont re- 
rtiiiirii. sisled liim, and on 1 May was 
sharply defeated by a majority of sixty-five. 
Ne-xi day Disraeli went to Windsor and 
tendered bis resignation to the queen. Per¬ 
sonally the queen disliked Gladstone’s pro¬ 
posal. She regarded the oetablishccl church 
throughout her dominions as intimately as¬ 
sociated with the crown, and interference 
with it seemed to her to impair her pre¬ 
rogative. But as a constitutional sovereign 
she realised that the future of the church 
estahlislinient in Ireland nr elsewhere was 
no matter for her own decision; it was 
for the decision of her parliament and people. 
In the present emergency she desired the 
people to hare full time in which to make 
up their minds regarding the fate of the 
Irish church. If she accepted Disraeli’s re- 
siTOation she would ho compelled to confer 
oince on Gladstoite, and her government 
would ho committed to Irish msostablish- 


ment. Disraeli pointed out that she could at 
least defer the evil moment by declining to 
accept his resignation and hv dissolving 
liament. An immediate dissolution was 
undesirable if the appeal wore to be made 
as all parties wished, to the new constii 
tuoncies which had been created by the 
late reform hill. The Scottish and Irish 
reform bills and the boundary bills which 
wero required to complete that measure 
had yet to pass through their final stages 
ConsBijuently the queen’s refusal to accent 
the existing government’s resignation meant 
its continuance in ollice during the six 
months which were needed before all the 
arrangements for the appeal to the newly 
enfranchised electors could bo accomplished. 
If the opposilion failed to keep the govern- 
ment in power during that period, it ran the 
risk, in tho present temper of the sovereign 
of provoking a dissolution before tbe new 
electoral reform was consummated. Disraeli 
while explaining the situation to the queen,' 
left her to choose between tbe two possible 
alternatives, the acceptance of bis resigna¬ 
tion now and the appeal to tbe country six 
months later. After two days’ consideration, 
she eloctod to take tbe second course. She 
prepared to accept full ro- 
sponsWaty for her dooision, and 
piu'Uamont when Disraoli announced it to 
ot wiU. parliament on 5 May he described, 

with her assent, the general drift of his 
negntiationa with her. Grave doubts were 
expressed in the House of Commons as to 
whether his conduct was ooiiBistcnt with 
that of the ministerial adviser of a constitu- 
lional sovereign. In his first conversation 
with tho qiioon ho liad netod on his own ini¬ 
tiative, anti had not consulted his colleagues. 
This Rclf-rolianco somewhat damped entliu- 
siiism for his action in tho ranks of his own 
party. Tho loaders of the opposition boldly 
argued that the minister was bound to offer 
the sovereign definite advice, which it be¬ 
hoved her to adopt, that tho constitution 
recognised no power in the sovereign to exer¬ 
cise personal volition, and that the mini¬ 
ster was faithless to his trust in oifuring her 
two coui'BOS and abiding by her voluntary 
selection of one. But the nrgmnent against 
tho minister was pushed too far. The queen 
had repeatedly exerted a personal choice 
between accepting a dissolution and a re¬ 
signation of a ministry in face of ai^adverse 
vote in the House ot Commons. The only 
new feature that the present situation 
offered was Disraeli’s open attribution to 
the qiieon of responsibility for the final de¬ 
cision. The net effect of his procedure waste 
bring into clearer relief than before thepractU 
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ciil ascenAeney, within certain limits, whicli built by him, or hallowed by hU memory.' 
under the constitution a ministerial crisis On 14 Dec. 1868 a special service was 
assured the crown, if its wearer cared to held in her presence at the Frogmore mau- 
assert it. The revelation was in the main soleum, where a permanent sarcophagus had 
to tho advantage of the prestige of the now been placed. It was destined to hold 
throne. It conflicted with the constitutional her own remains as well as those of the 
fallacy that the monarch was necessarily prince. The whole cost of the completed 
and invariably an automaton. But the mausnleuni was 200,0001. 
queen had no intention of exceeding her "While she was still in Scotland the general 
constitutional power, and when, immediately election took place, and Disraeli’s govern- 
nfter the settlement of the ministerial ditii- -vienaon meat sufi’ered a crushing defeat, 
eulty, the House of Commons, by an itresia- ohnreh The liberals came in with a 
tible vote of the opposition, petitioned her petronase- majority of 128, and Disraeli, 
to suspend new appointments in the Irish contrary to precedent, resigned office with- 
church in the crown’s control, and to place out waiting for the meeting of parliament, 
royal patronage at the parliament’s disposal, His last official act excited a passing differ- 
she did not permit any personal predilec- ence of opinion with the queen, and showed 
tions to postpone her a«sent for a day. how actively she a'^erted her authority even 

On 10 March 1808 the queen, for the first in her relation to a minister with whose 
time since her widowhood, held a drawing- general policy she was in agreement. The 
room at Biickinghuiu Palace. On 20 June archbishopric of Canterbury became vacant 
she reviewed twenty-seven thousand volun- on 28 Oct., owing to the death of Archbishop 
teere in Wind.sor Park, and two days later Longley. The queen at her own instance 
gave a public ' breakfast ’ or afternoou party recommended for the jiost Archibald Camp- 
in the gardens of Buckingham Palace. She bell Tait, bishop of London, in whom she 
appeared to observers to enjoy the enter- had long taken a personal interest. Disraeli 
tauiment, hut she had no intention of intro- had another candidate. But the queen 
ducing any chan^ into her habitually persisted; Disraeli yielded, and Tait received 
secluded mode of life. By way of illustrating the primacy. He was the first archbishop 
her desire to escape from court functions, she of Canterbury with whom she maintained a 
in August paid a first visit to Switzerland, personal intimacy. Neither with Arch- 
trovelling incognito under the name of the bishop TIowley, who held office at her acees- 
Counless of Kent. She forbade any public sion,nor his successors, Archbishops Sumner 
demonsti'ation in herhonour, hut accepted the and Longley, had the sought a moso asso- 
Emperor Napoleon’scourteousofl'erofhisim- elation. Disraeli’s e.xperietice in regard to 
perial train in wliich lotravel throngh France, the appointment of Tait was not uncommon 
On the outward journey she rested for a with preceding or succeeding prime m'mi- 
diiy at the English omhassy in Paris, sters. Throughout her reign the queen took 
wliore the Empress Eugenie paid her an in- a serious view of her personal responsibilities 
formal visit (B Aug.) Next day she reached in the distribution orchinch patronage; and 
Lucerne, where she had rented the "Villa though she always received her ministers’ 
Pension Wallace near the lake, advice with reject, she did not confine 
IwltMiana? ^1*® stayed there, engaged in the herself to criticism of their favoured caudi- 
reoreations of a private pleasure- datesfor chnrchpromotion; shcofteninsisted 
seeker, till 9 Sept., when mie again passed on other arrangements than they suggested. 
thixiUgh France in the emperor's train. She In 1815 she refused to accept Sir Eobert 
paused at Paris on 10 Sept, to revisit St. Peel’s recommendation of Bucklaud for the 
Cloud, which revived sad memories of her deanery of Westminster, and conferred the 
happy sojourn there thirteen years before, post on a personal acquaintance, Samuel 
The "empemr was absent, hut courteous Wilberforce. Subsequently Dean Stanley 
greetings by telegraph passed between him owed the same benefice to the queen’s per- 
and the qneen, Hemoving, on her arrival sonol regard for liim. To the choice of 
in England, to Balmoral, she there gave bishops she attached an 'immense impor* 
additionalproof of her anxiety to dirink from tauce/ and the principles that in her view 
publiiHty or court formality. She took up ought to govern their selection were sound 
her residence for the first time in a smail and statesmanlike. She deprecated the dis- 
hottse, called Glassalt Shiel, which she had play of religious or political partisanship in 
built in a wild deserted spot in the hills, the matter, ' The men to he chosen,’ she 
She regarded the dwelling os in aU ways -wrote to Archbishop Benson, 3 Jan. 18M, 
in keeping with her condition. ‘ It -was,’ ' must not be taken with reference to satis- 
che wrote, ‘ the widow’s first house, not fying one or the otherparfy in the church, 
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or with, raforsnco to any political party, 
but for their real worth. We want people 
who can be firm and conciliating, else the 
church cannot be maintained. ^Va want 
large brood views, or the difficulties will be 
insurmountoble.’ While holding such wise 
views, she was not uninfluenced by her per¬ 
sonal likes or dislikes of individuals, and 
she would rather fill an ecclesinsticnl ofiice 
with one who was olready agreeably known 
to her than with a stranger. She was alwoys 
on attentive hearer of sermons aud a shrewd 
critic of them. She chiefly admired in them 
simplicity and brevity. Any failure of a 
preacher to satisfy her judgment commonly 
proved a fatal bar to Iiis preferment. She 
was tolerant of almost oil religions oiiinions, 
and respected those from which sho dilicredj 
only the e.\lreme views and practices of 
ritualists irritated her. She was proud of hor 
connection with the prashyteriau eslablisli- 
mont of Scotland, ond, without bestowing 
much attention on the theology peculiar to 
it, enjoyed its unadorned services, and the 
homely exhortations of its ministers. 

On Disraeli’s resignation the queen at 
once sent for Qladstone, and ho for the first 
otaCtoe time became her prime ministor 
prtapmiui- in Decomhor 1308, Although 
Btor, 1808 . B)jg fully recognised his abilities, 
and ho always treated hor personally with 
deferential courtesy, ho did not inspire her 
with sympathy or confidence. Her politi¬ 
cal intuitions were not illiberal, but the 
liberalism to which she clung was confined 
to the old whig principles of religious 
toleration and the porsonnl liberty ot the 
subject. She deprecated change in tlie 
great institutions of govermnent, ospocinlly 
in the army; the obliteration of class dis¬ 
tinctions was for her an idle dream. Eadi- 
calism sho judged to be a dangerous com¬ 
promise with the forces of revolution; tho 
theory that England had little or no con¬ 
cern with European politics, and no title to 
exert influence on their course, conflicted 
with her training and the domestic sen¬ 
timent that came of her foreign family con- 
nectione. The mutability of Gladstone’s 
political views, and their tendency to move 
m tho direction which tho queen regarded 
as unsafe, tried her nerves. During Glad¬ 
stone's first ministry he and his colleagues 
undertook a larger number of legislative 
reforms than any government had essayed 
during her reign, and the obligation which 
she fSt to be imposed on her of studying 
the arguments in their favour often over¬ 
taxed her strength. New questions arose 
with such rapidity that she complained that 
she had not the time wherein to form a 


judgment. Gladstone, who was unwearied 
in his efforts to meet hor protests ot in¬ 
quiries, had not the faculty of brevity in 
exposition. His intellectual energy ^ his 
veuomenoB in argument, the steady flow ot 
his vigorous longuage, tormented hor. AVith 
perfectly constitutional correctness she ac¬ 
knowledged herself powerless to enforce her 
opinion against his; but she made no secret 
of her private reluctance to approve his pro¬ 
posals. Gladstone’s social accomplishments 
moreover, were not of a kind calculated to 
conciliate the queen in intercourse outside 
ollicial business, nr to compensate for the 
divergences between their political points of 
view. The topics which absorbed him iu his 
private life were far removed from the queen's 
^here of knowledge or interest. Some of 
Gladstone’s colleagues in his first, ministry 
were, however, onliroly congenial to her. 
She was already on friendly terms with Lord 
Granville, the colonial secretary, and with 
the Duke of Argyll, (ho Indian secretary, and 
she had long placed implicit confidence in 
Lord Clarenuoii, who now resumed the post 
of foreign secretary. 

The first measure W’Lich Gladstone as 
prime minister introduced was the long- 
not views threatened bill for tho disesto- 
011 till' irisii blishment of the Irish church, 
oimi'ch bill. avowed vehement dislike of 
it, and talked openly of her sorrow that Glad¬ 
stone should bavostarted ‘thisabouttbelrish 
church’(AA''iLBiiBroBOB’sXj/B, iii.07). In the 
correspondence with her daughter Alice she 
argued that the question would ‘ be neither 
solved nor settled in this way. Injustice to 
protestauts might come of it. The sattlo- 
nieiit was not well considered.’ She told 
Gladstone how deeply sho ‘ deplored the 
necessity under which ho conceived him¬ 
self to bo of raising the question as he had 
done,' and how unable she was to divest 
herself of approhensione as to the possible 
conso^enccs. Dut sho was under no illusion 
as to Gladstonu’s resolve and power to pass 
the bill through parliament. She frankly 
admitted that the [louse of Commons had 
been ' chosen expressly to speak the feeling 
of the country on the question,’ and she 
believed that if a second appeal were made 
to the electorate it would produce the 
same result. Common sense taught her that 
the quicker the inevitable pill was swal¬ 
lowed the better for the country’s peace. 
But she saw that a fruitless and perilous re¬ 
sistance was threatened by the House of Lords. 
In the previous sessiou they had thrown out 
the bill suspending further appointments in 
the Irish church which Gladstone had car¬ 
ried through the House of Commons, and 
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Tait, tlien bishop of London, had voted with 
the majority. A collision between the two 
houses always seemed to the queen to shako 
the constitution, and she knew that in a case 
like the present the upper house must invite 
defeat in the conflict. Slie therefore, on her 
own initiative, proposed to mediate between 
the government and the House of Lords. 
Gladstone welcomed her intervention, and 
was conciliatory. 

Accordingly, the day before parliament 
oponud, 13 I'Vb. 1860, the queen asked Tait 
whether the House of Lords could not 
be persuaded to give way. Clad .tone, she 
said, ‘seems really moderate.’ The prin¬ 
ciple of disestablishment must he conceded, 
but the details might well be the subject 
of future discussion and nego- 
totliblluiaV liation, A t her request Tait and 
fTlndstona met in consultation. 
After the bill had passed through the House 
of Commons with enormous majorities 
(31 May), she importuned Tait to secure 
the second rending in tliu lords, with the re¬ 
sult that it was canied by 33 (IS .Time). 
Hut greater efforts on the queen's part were 
required before the crisis was at an end. 
The amendments adopted by the lords wore 
for the most part rejected by Gladstone. 
On 11 June the queen'pressed on both sides 
the need of conce8.sions, and strongly dejire- 
cated a continuance of the struggle. At 
length the government gave way on certain 
Bubaidinry points, and Ibe bill pasaed safely 
its last stages {Life of Tait, ii. passim). 
How much of the residt was duo to Ibo 
queen’s interference, and bow much to the 
stress of event.s, may he matter for argu¬ 
ment; but there i.s no di.Bpnting that, through¬ 
out this epi-iodo she oiled the wheels of the 
constitutional machinery. 

During this nnvioua period the queen's 
public activities weri> mainly limited to a 
review of troops at Aldtraliot on 17 April. 
On 25 May she celebrated quietly her fiftieth 
birthday, and at the end of June enter¬ 
tained for a second time the kbediio of 
Egypt. On 28 June she gave n ‘ bi’eakfast ’ 
or alternoon party in bis honour at Bucking¬ 
ham Polace—the main festivity in which 
she took part during the season. In the 
course of her autumn visit to Eahnoral plie 
went on a tour through the Trossachs and 
visited Loch Lomond. Towards the end of 
the yeoJt, 6 Nov., she made one of her rare 
passages through London, and the first since 
her widowhood. She opened Blackfriars 
Bridge and Ilnlborn I'iaduot, but she came 
from Windsor only for the day. 

The queen occasionally sought at this 
period a new form of rela.vation in iuter- 


conj'se with some of the men of letters 
whose fame contributed to the glory of her 
intcirom-p rcign. Her personal interest in 
uithuieiiuf lilerature was not strong, and 
IcUp.-. diminiihed in her inter years; 

but Flip respccled its proibicors and their 
influence. tVilb Tpimy=on, whO'O work 
hi'r hu-lund had admired, and whose ‘In 
Memoiiiuu ’ gave her much eomfort in her 
grief, she wa-* already in intimnte enrep^pon- 
deiicc, which she maintained till his denth ; 
and when ho visited her at Windsor and 
Osborne she tti'uted liini with llio utmoNt 
confidence. Through her friends, Sir Arthur 
Helps and Dean Staiib'y, i-lip Imd come to 
hoar mucb of olliei' great living wntons. 
Lady Augin-ta .Stanley told her of Carlylr*, 
and she sent him n mcfsage of condolence 
on tbe sudden death of his wife in lS(i6. 
In Miiy 1181)1) the queen visited the Wevt- 
miuttcr deanery mainly to moke (.Inrlyle's 
personal acqii.'iint.nii e. The Ktanley.'.' guest s 
alsointludeil .M)'. nnilMns.Unite,.Si'r Chailc.s 
and Lady L)ell, and the poet llrownlng. 
The queen was in u most gnirious humour. 
Cnrlylu deemed it 'impossible to imagine 
a politer little vvomiin; iiotbiiig the least 
imperious; all gentle, nil sincere . . . makes 
you feel too (if yon have any sense in > 011 ) 
iliat she is queen’ (FnoffnE, Cnrli/lo in 
Lonthit, ii. Slio told Drowning 

that sho admired his vvifo'a poelrv (Ili.n), 
Liirtl llonrjiilnn, ii. 200). -Among the novels 
she had luttlyread was George Eliot’s ‘Mill 
on the Eioss,' bill Dickens's work was the 
only fiction of tbe day that really attracted 
her. In him, too, she manifebted personal 
interest. .She bad attended in 1837 a per- 
form-mce by himself and other amateurs of 
Wllkio Coliins’s ‘ The Frozen Deep ’ at the 
Gallery of Illustration, and some piroposals, 
which came In nothing, had been made to 
him to read the ‘ Christmas Carol ’ at court in 
1838. At the .Bale of Thackeray’s property 
in If-Ck i-he purcliased for '2ol. liX?. the ropy 
of the ‘Chri.tnias Uiivol’ vv'hich Dickens 
had pre.-ented to Thttckeray. In March 
1H70 Dickens, at llelps's request, lent her 
some photographs of scenes in the American 
civil war, and she took the opportunity 
tlint she had long sought of niakiug bis per¬ 
sonal acquaintance, She siiuiinoned him to 
Biickingbam Paiaee in oivler to thank him 
for his courtesy. On bis departure she asked 
him to present her with copies of hiswrifr 
ingB,and handed him a copy of her ‘ Leaves’ 
with the autograph inscription, ‘ From the 
hiimhlest of writers to one of the greatest.’ 
Other writers of whom she thought highly 
included Dr. Samuel Smiles, whose ‘ Lives 
of the Engineers ’ she presented to her sou- 
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in-law of Hesse-Davmstadt in 1865, and 
wliose ‘Life of Thomas Edward, the Banff 
Naturalist,’ she examined in 1876 with such 
effect as to direct the bestowal on Edward 
of a civil list pension of 601. She was in¬ 
terested, too, in the worlca of George Mac¬ 
donald, on whom she induced Lord Boacona- 
fleid to confer a pension in 1877. 

In1870European pol itics once more formed 
the most serious topic of the queen’s thought, 
and the death in July of her old friend, Lord 
Clarendon, tho foreign secretary, increased 
her anxieties. Despite her personal attach- 
mont to Lord Granville, who succeodud to 
Clarendon’s post, she had far smaller faith 
in his political judgment. Although she 
watched events with attention, the queen 
was hopeful until the last that 
GeiiSvji. struggle hetwoan Erauco and 
Germany, which had long threa¬ 
tened, might be averted. In private letters 
to the riders of both countries she con¬ 
stantly counselled peace; but her efforts were 
vain, and in July 1870 Napoleon declared 
war. She regarded his action ns wholly 
Tinjustilied, and her indignation grew when 
Bismarci revealed designs that Napoleon was 
alleged to have formed to destroy the inde¬ 
pendence of Belgium, a country in whose 
fortunes she was deojdy concerned by reason 
of tbo domestic ties that linked her with its 
ruler. In the opening stages of the conflict 
that foUowed her ruling instincts idontifled 
her fully with the cause of Germany. Both 
her sons-in-law, the crown prince audPrinco 
Louis of ITessp-DarmsIadl, wore in the Held, 
and through official bulletins and the gene¬ 
ral information tliat her daughters colloclod 
for her, she studied their movements with 
Her«,m- painful ciigeruess. She sent 
paHu' wiMi lin.->pital stores to her daughter at 
ucimnny. llarmsl.ndt, and encouraged her 
in her exertions in behalf of tho ■wounded. 
When crushing disaster befell the Ifronch 
arms she regarded their defeat as a righteous 
judgment. She warmly approved a sermon 
preached before her by her friend, Dr. Nor¬ 
man Macleod, at Balmoral on 2 Oct. 1870, 
in which ho implicitly described France as 
‘reaping the reward of her wickedness and 
vanity and sonsuality’ (Mora Leaves, p. 
161). But many of her subjects sympathised 
with France, and her own toiidor- 
Frinaa ” of heart evoked pity for lior 
French neighbours in the com¬ 
pleteness of their overthrow. With a 
view to relieve their sufforingSj she en¬ 
treated her daughter the crown pnneoss, her 
son-in-law the crown prince, and her friend 
and his mother the queen of Prussia to avert 
the calamity of the bombardment of Paris, 


Bismarck bitterly complained that ‘tha 
petticoat sontimeutality^ which the oueen 
communicated to the Prussian royal familv 
hampered the fulfilment of German desicn/ 
The crown prince’s unconcealed devotion to 
her compromised him in the eyes of Bis- 
marok, who deprecated her son-in-lan-'s 
faith in her genuine attnchmeiit to German 
interests (sec the prince’s < Diary,’ edited bv 
Professor Geflclcen, in Beutsehe Rundsekai. 
1868). Lor did the queen refrain from 
pressmg her ministers to offer her mediation 
with the object not merely of bringing the 
■war to an eaidy close, but of modifying the 
vindictive terms which Germany sought to 
impose on France. But her endeavours 
ware of small avail. English influence was 
declining in tho councils of Europe. Russia 
had made tho preoccupation of France and 
Germany the occasion for breaking the clause 
in the treaty of Paris which Bug. 

sian warships from the Black Sea. And 
this defiant act was acquiesced in by Glad¬ 
stone’s government. Yet tho queen’s efforts 
for Prance wore well appreciated there. 
Some years later (S Dec. 1874) she accepted, 
with sympathetic grace, at Windsor an 
address of thanks, to which she replied in 
French, from representatives of the French 
nation, for the charitable services rendered 
by English men and women during the 
wav; tho elaborato volumes of photographs 
illustrating tho campaigns, which accom¬ 
panied the address, she placed in the British 
Museum. 

ITatrcd of Napoleon’s policy did not 
ostningo her compnHsion from him in the 
ruin that overtook him and bis family. The 
EinprobS Eug6nio fled to England in Sep¬ 
tember 1870, and took up her residence at 
Oliihlcburst. The queen at once sent her a 
kindly welcome, and on SO Nov. paid her a 
long visit, wliicl) tho exile returned at Wind¬ 
sor on 6 Dec. Thonoeforth their friondsliip 
was unchecked. When Napoleon, on his 
rolenso from a Gorman prison, joined his 
wife in March 1871, the quocu lost no time 
in visiting him at Ohislohurst, and until his 
donlh on 9 Jan. 1873 openly showed her 
follow-fooling with him in his melancholy 
fate. 

' 1^0 course that domestic affairs were 
taking during 1870 was hardly more agree¬ 
able to her than the course of foreign 
afl'aira. In April the attempt by a Fenian lo 
assassinate Prince Alfred while on a visit S.t 
Port Jackson, New South Wales, greatly 
disturbed her, but happily the prince re¬ 
covered ; _ and she had no reason to doubt 
tbo genuineness of public sympathy which 
was given her in full measure. At home 
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ehe was mainly troubled by tbe govetn- 
ment’s resolve to begin the reorganisation of 
tbe army, which had been long contemplated. 
The first step taken by Cardwell, the secre¬ 
tary of state for war, was to subordinate 
the office of commander-in-chief to his own. 
Twice before the queen had succeoBfnlly 
resisted or postponed a like proposal. She 
regarded it as an encroachment on the royal 
prerogative. Through the commandei-in- 
nf claimed that the crown 

c»i awU'B directly controlled the army with- 
Bimy out the intervention of ministers 
wfoims. or parliament; but her ministers 
now proved resolute, and she, on 28 June 
1870, signed an order in council which de¬ 
posed the commandcr-in-chief from his place 
of sole and immediate dependence on the 
crown iJECanaard, coii. 10 sq.; Pari. Papers, 
1870, c. 161). Nest session the government 
scheme for reorganising the army was pushed 
forward in a bill for the abolition of pro¬ 
motion by purchase which passed through 
the House of Commons by large majorilies. 
In the House of Lords the Duke of Bich- 
mond carried resolutions which meant the 
rum of the measure. Characteristically, tho 
queen deprecated a conflict between the 
houses, but thegovarnmente-stricatedhorand 
themselves from that peril by a hold device 
which embarrassed her. They advised her 
to accomplish their reform by exercise of her 
own authority without further endeavour to 
win the approval of the upper house. The 
purchase of commissions had been legalised 
not by statute, but by royal warrant, which 
could ha abrogated by the sovereign on the 
advice of her ministers without express 
sanction of parliament. In the special oir- 
cumslances the procedure violently strained 
the power of the prerogative against one 
branch of the legislature, and the queen 
accepted the ministerial couiisal with 
mixed feelings. She had small sympathy 
with the proposed reform, and feared to 
estrange the IToiise of Cords from tho 
crown by procedure which circumvented 
its authority; hut the assertion of the pire- 
rngalive was never ungratefid to her, and 
the responsibility for her action was her 
minister’s. 

Despite her industrious pursuit of public 
busiuesB, the mass of the people continued to 
deplore the in&equenoy ol her public appear¬ 
ances ; *of the onV two public ceremonies in 
which she engaged to take part in 1870, she 
fulfilled no more than one. She opened 
(11 May 1870) the new buildings of London 
University at Burlington House j but, to the 
genernl disappointment, indisposition led her 
to delegate to the prince of Wales the open¬ 


ing of so notable a London improi ement os 
the Thames Embankment (13 July 1870). 
The feeling of discontent was somewhat 
checked by the announcement in October 
that she had assented to tho engagement of 
her fourth daughter,Princees Louise, with a 
subject, and one who was hi the eye of the 
law a commoner. The princess had given 
her hand at Balmoral to the Marquis of 
Lome, eldest son of the Duke of Argyll. 
It was tho first time in English history that 
the sovereign sanctioned the union of a 
Marringeof priucess with One who was not a 
l^mueai member of a reigning house since 
Lomse. Mary, youngest daughter of 
Henry VIE and sister of Henry 'VIII, 
married, in 1516, Charles Brandon, duke 
of Suffolk. James ll’e marriage to Anne 
Hyde in 1600 did not receive the same 
official recognition. The queen regarded the 
match merely from the point of view of her 
daughter's happiness. It rendered neces¬ 
sary an appeal to parliament for her daugh¬ 
ter’s provision; and os her third son Arthur 
was on the point of coming of age, and also 
needed an income from public sources, it 
seemed politic to conciliate popular feeling 
by opening parliament in person, Accord¬ 
ingly, on 9 Feb. 1871, she occupied her 
throne in Westminster for tho third time 
since her bereavement. Although Sir Ro¬ 
bert Peel, son of the former prime minister, 
denounced as impolitic the approaching mar¬ 
riage of a princess with ‘ a son of a 
member of Her Majesty’s government’ (the 
Duke of Argyll, tlia Marquis of Lome’s 
father, being secretary for India; ffan- 
sard, ociv. 359), the dowry of 30,0001. 
with an annuity of fi,000r. was granted 
almost unanimously (S60 to 1). Less satis¬ 
faction wuis manifested when the queen 
requested parliament to provide for Prince 
Arthur. An annuity of 15,OOOf. woe be¬ 
stowed, hut althoiieh the minority on the 
final vote numbered only 11, as many as 61 
nicmbors voted in favour of an unsuccessful 
amendment to reduce the sum to 10,OOOL 
( Hansard, coviii. 570-00). Meanwhile the 
coint enst off some of its gloom. The mar¬ 
riage of Princess Louise took place at St. 
tlenrgo's L'liapel, Windsor, with much pomp, 
on 21 March 1871, in tho presence of the 
queen, who for the occasion lightened her 
usual mourning attire. With unaccustomed 
activity in the months that followed ehe 
openod the Albert Hall (29 March), man- 
curated the new buildings of St. Thomas's 
Hospital, and reviewed the household 
troops in Bushey Park, when the young 
prince imperial joined the royal party 
(SO June). At Balmoral that year, although 
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the queen, siiffuretl severely from rheumatic 
gout and neuralgia, she entertained a 
large family varty, including the crown 
prince and princess of Prussia and Princess 
Alice. 

The increasing hoppiness in the royal circle 
was menaced at the end of the year hy a grief 
almost as great as that which befell it just 
ten years before. At the end of November 
the prince of Wales fell ill of typhoid fever, 
at his house at Sandringham, and as the 
illness reached its most critical stage, the 
gravest fears wore entertained. The queen 
lUiiei* of tiio went to Sandringham on 20 Nov., 
niiiii-oaf and news of a relapse brought 
Wiiicj. jiey thither again on 8 Deo. with 
her daughter Alice, who was still her 
guest. Both remained for eleven days, 
during which the prince’s life hung in 
the hnlaneo. Happily, on tlio fateful 
14 Dee., the tenth anniver.sary of tho prince 
consort’,s death, tho first indications of re¬ 
covery appeared, and on the 19th, when tho 
queen returned to Windsor, tho danger was 
passed. A wcuk later the queen issued for 
the first lime a letter to her people, thanking 
them for the tnuohing sympathy they hotl 
displayed during ‘thosepainful terrible days.’ 
As soon as her son's health was fully re¬ 
stored tho quoon temporarily abandoned her 
privacy to accompany liitn in a semi-state 
rubllo prooession from Duckingham 

tiunta- Palace to St. Paul’s Cathedral, 

giving. tlierc to attend a special service 
of thanksgiving (27 Peb. 1872). She was 
dressed in tilaclc velvet, trimmed willi while 
ermine. Por the last time tho eovereign 
was received by the lord mayor with the 
traditional ceremonies at Temple Dar, (ho 
gales of which were fir.it shut against her 
and then o]icnod (the Bar was removed in 
tho winter of 1878-9). No:it day (28 P'eb.) 
the queen endured renewal of a disagreeable 
experience of earlier years. A lad, Arthur 
O'Coimor, who pretended to ho a Fenian 
emissary, Xfoiuted 1111 unloaded pistol at the 
qiioen as she was entering Jluokingham 
Palace, lie was at once seized by her at¬ 
tendant, iTohu Brown, to commemorate whose 
vigilance she instituted n gold medal as a 
reward for long and faithful domoetioservice. 
She conferred tho first that was struck on 
Brown, together with an annuil y of 25/. On 
the day fwlowing O’Connor’s senseless act 
the queen addressed a second letter tn the 
public, acknowledging tho fervent demon¬ 
strations of loyalty which welcomed her and 
her son on the oocasion of tho public thanks¬ 
giving. 

Tknt celebration, combined with its 
anxious cause, strengthened immensely the 


bonds of sentiment that united the cro^ 

ondthepeople. Therewas need of strengthen- 

uig these bonds. Every year inereased the 
fooling that the queen’s reluctance to resume 
her old place in public life was diminishing 
the dignity of the crown. The formation of 
a republic in France at the same time en¬ 
couraged the tendency to disparage monarl 
chical institutions. Dord Solborne, the lord 
chancellor, when the queen’s guest at 
Fopiilnr con- Win 
sun) of tho Iiur 
Mivcietgn. 

English public 
tion (Selboenh, Memorials, vol. ii.) During 
tho early seventies the ciy against the throne 
threatened to become jformidahle. Mo^ 
orators prophesied that Queen Victoria would 
at any rate be the last monarch of England, 
The 'main iirgiiniont ol the anti-royalists 
touched the e.vpunacs of the monarchy, 
which now included largo provision for tfie 
queen’s children. Criticism of her income 
and expenditure was developed with a per¬ 
tinacity which deeply wounded her. Pam¬ 
phlets, some of which wero attributed to 
men of position, compared her income with 
the modest 10,000/. allowed to tho president 
of the ITnilod States. A malignant tract, 
published in 1871, wliicli enioyed a great 
vogue, and was eiilitlod ‘TVacts for the 
Times, No. 1.: 'What does slio do with it ? by 
Solomon Temple, builder,’ professed to mnlio 
a thoroiigligning examination of her private 
expenditure. Tlie writer argued that while 
the queen was constantly asking parliament 
for money for her children, she was not 
.speiuliiig the aiiiiiiity originally secured to 
her by tlie civil list act on the purposes for 
which it was designed. A comparatively 
small proportion of it wa.s applied, it was 
assorted, to the miiintcnanco or the dignity 
of (he crown, tlie sole object with which 
it was granted; the larger part of it went 
to form a gigantic private fortune which 
was in some qiiiirtur.s estimated to hare 
already reached 5,000,000/. To these sav¬ 
ings tile writer protested she had no right; 
any portion of the civil list income that at 
tho end of tho year remained unexpended 
ought to return to the public exchequer. 
Personally, it was said, the queen was well 
oir, apart from her income from the civil list. 
Besides Ncild’s bequest she had derived more 
than half a million from the estate of the 
prince consort, and the receipts from the 
duchy of Lancaster were steadily increasing, 
Tho assertions in regard to matters of fact 
wero for the most part false. Tho queen’s 
savings in the civil list were rarely 29,000/. 
a year, and her opportunities of thrift were 
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grossly misrepresented. But in the hands of 
Sbe advocates of a republican form of govern¬ 
ment the pecuniary argument was valuable 
and it was pressed to the uttermost. Sir 
Charles W. Dilhe, M.P. for Chelsea, when 
speaking in favour of an English republic at 
Newcastle on 6 Nov. 1871, complained that 
the queen paid no income tav. Ministers 
found it needful to refute the damaging 
allegations. Sir Algernon West, one of the 
treasury othcials, was directed by the prime 
minister to prepare an answer to the ob¬ 
noxious pamphlet. Ilobert Lowe, the chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequer, announced that 
income tax was paid by the queen. Twice 
at the end of the session of 1871 Ciladstone 
in the House of Commons insisted tliat the 
whole of the queen’s income wasjustly at her 
personal disposal (Jlamurd, cevii. 1134, 
ccviii. 168-9). But the agitators were not 
readily silenced. Next session, on 19 March 
1873, Sir Charles Dilke introduced a motion 
for a full inquiry into the queen's expendi- 
numte on ture with a view to a complete 
tiicuivUiieii, reform of the civil list. His 
long and elaborate speech 
abounded in minute details, but he in¬ 
jured his case by avowing himself a republi¬ 
can i and when’ the same avowal was made 
by Mr. Auberon Herbert, who seconded his 
motion, a scene of great disorder followed. 
Gladstone denied that the queen's savings 
were on the alleged scale, or that the ex¬ 
penses of the court had appreciably di¬ 
minished silica the prince's death {Hansard, 
ccx. 363 sq.) Only two members of the 
house, hir. G-. Anderson and Sir Wilfrid 
Ijaw.son, voted with Sir Charles Dilke and 
Mr. Herbert, and their proposal was rejected 
by a majority of 274. In the event the 
wave of republican sent iment was soon spent, 
but the conviction that the people paid 
on unduly high price for the advantages 
of the monarchy remained fully alive in 
the minds of large sections of the population, 
especially of the artisan class, until the queen 
conspicuously modified her habits of seclusion. 
The main solvent of the popular grievance, 
however, was the nfi'ectionato veneration 
which was roused in course of time through¬ 
out her dominions, by the veteran endurance 
of her rule, and by the growth of the new 
and powerful faith that she embodied m her 
own person the unity of the British empire. 

VI 

Prom the flood of distasteful criticism in 
1873 the queen escaped for a few weeks in 
the spring (28 ilarch to 8 April) by cross¬ 
ing to Germany in order to visit at Baden- 
Baden hot stepsister, whose health was 


failing. After her return home the German, 
empress, with whose dislike of war the queen 
Deaths In ™ thorough sympathy, was a 

the ro> oi welcome guest (2 May); and in the 
cucii>,i8r3-3. samemonthshesoughtunu.oualre- 
creatiouby attending a concert which Gounod 
conducted at the newly opened Albert Hall. 
But death was again busy in her circle and 
revived her grief. She had derived im- 
measturahle comfort from convereation with. 
Dr. Norman Maeleod. ‘ How I love to talk 
to him,’ she said, ‘ to ask his advice, to speak 
to him of my sorrows, my anxieties! ’ (More 
Leaves, pp. 143-161); but on 16 June he 
passed away. Her first mistress of the 
robes and lifelong friend, tlie Duchess of 
Sutherland, had died in 1668, and she now 
visited the duchess's son and danghter-in- 
law at Dunrobiu Castle from 6 to 13 Sept. 
1873, so that she might be present at the lay¬ 
ing of the first stone of a memorial to hor late 
companion. In the same month her step¬ 
sister,the PrincessFfedore, the last surviving 
friend of her youth, died at Baden-Baden 
(33 Sept.), while the death on the following 
0 Jan. of Napoleon III, whoso amiabi¬ 
lity to her and her family was never con¬ 
quered by disaster, imposed on herth,e mourn¬ 
ful task of consoling his w'idow. She gave 
the .sarcophagus which enclosed his remains 
in St. Mary’s Church, Chislehurst. 

The year that opened thus sadly witnessed 
several incidents that stirred in the queen 
more pleasurable sensations. In 
March Gladstone’s Irish univer- 
siiy bill was rejected by the 
Hoine of Commons, and he at once resigned 
(11 March). The queen accepted his resigna¬ 
tion, and invited Disraeli to take his place, 
but Disraeli declined in view of the normal 
balance of parties in the existing House of 
Commons. Disraeli was vainly persuaded to 
follow another coarse. Gladstone pointed 
out to the queeu that the refusal of Dismeli, 
who Lad braiight about his defeat, to assume 
office amoiuitcd to an unconstitutional shirk¬ 
ing of his responsibilities. Disraeli was 
awaiting wilh confidence an appeal to the 
constituencies, which Glad-.tono was not de¬ 
sirous of inviting at once, although he could 
not now long delay it. In face of Disraeli’s 
obduracy he was, at the queen’s requo.st, 
compelled, however reluctantly, to return for 
a season at least to the treasury bench 
(SO March), His government was greatly 
shaken in reputation, but they succeeded 
in holding on till the beginning of next 
year. 

AVhen the ministerial crisis ended, the 
qxieen paid for the first time an official visit 
to the east end of London in order to open 
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the new Victoria Pork (2 Aprils The sum¬ 
mer saw her occupied in extending hospita- 
rirst visit of lity to a political guest, the shah 
the shat of of Persia, who, like the sultan of 
Perdu. Turkey, was the first wearer of his 

crown to -visit England. The queen’s regal 
position in Indio rendered it fitting for her to 
welcome oriental potentates at her court, 
and the rivalry in progress in Asia be¬ 
tween Russia and England gave especial 
value to the friendship of Persia. The shah 
stayed at Buckingham Palace from 10 June 
to 4 July, and an imposing reception was 
accorded him. The prince of Walea for the 
most part did assiduous duty as host in be¬ 
half of his mother, hut she thrice entertained 
the shah at Windsor, and he wrote with en¬ 
thusiasm of the cordiality of her demeanour. 
At their first meeting, on 20 June, she in¬ 
vested him with the order of the garter; at 
the second, on 24 June, he accompanied her 
to a review in Windsor Park; and at the 
third, on 2 July, he exchanged photographs 
with lior, and he visited the prince consort’s 
mausoleum at Frogmore (Hiai-y of ihf I'ihah, 
translated by lluJhoiise, 1874, pp. IJJsq.l 
Meanwhile the governments of both Ilusaia 
and England were endoavouring to diniiniah 
the friction and suspicion that habitually 
impeded friendly negotiations be- 
wttu Sjo, tween them. At the opening of the 
year Count Schoiivaloff was sent 
by the Tsar Ale.xander II on a acorot mission 
to the queen. lie assured her that tlie Itue- 
sians had no intention of making further ad¬ 
vances in Central Asia. Events proved tliat 
assurance to be equivocal; but there was 
another object of Sohouvaloff’s embassy, 
which was of more immediate interest to the 

J peen, and accounted for (he o.\lreme cordin- 
ity that she e.vteuded to him. A matrimo¬ 
nial union between the English and Iliissian 
royal houses was suggested. Thu families 
were already slightly connected. The sister 
of the princess of Wales had married the 
tsarevitch (afterwards 'I’sar Alexander III). 
The proposal was regarded by the qiu'en as 
of great political prom iso, and at the date of 
the shans visit the tsarevitch and his wife 
were stayuig at Marlborough House in order 
to facilitate the project. In July the queen 
assented to the -marriage of Prince Alfred, 
her second son, with Urand Duchess Maria 
Alexandro-vna, the Tsar Alexander H’a only 
daughter, and the sister-in-law of the 
tsarevna, the princess of Wales’s sister. The 
queen was elated by the formation of this 
new tie with the family of England's present 
rival in Asia, and her old antagonist on the 
field of the Crimea. Subsequently she chose 
her Mend Dean Stanley to perform at St. 


Petersburg the wedding ceremonv after 
Angbcanrite (23 Jan. lfe74),and8h6striigeW 
Haninire of hard to read in the dean's own il 
Hia Duke legible handwriting the fiUl an.l 
Maburgn. ,,ecounts he sent her of Tb 
experiences. InthefollowingMay the coping- 
stone seemed to he placed on the e fUfinp ^ 
an Anglo-Russian peace by her entertainment 
at Windsor of the Tsar Alexander II her 
nowdaughtor-in-law’a father. Butthemorch 
of events did not allow the marriage appre¬ 
ciably to affect the political issues at stake 
between Russia and England, and within 
three years they were again on the verge of 
war. ® 

Meanwhile, in January 1874, the queen 
permitted Gladstone to dissolve parliament. 
The result wns a triumphant victory for the 
conservatives. 'To the queen’s teliM Glad¬ 
stone’s term of office was ended, and she did 
not conceal the gratification with which she 
Di-jariita recalled Disraeli to power. Her 
puaei, new minister's position was ex- 

1®’*- coptionally strong. He enjoyed 

the advantage, which no conservative mini¬ 
ster since Peel took office in 1841 had en¬ 
joyed, of commanding large majorities in 
both houses of parliament. Despite a few 

f ramblers, he exerted supreme autWityover 
is party, and the queen was prepared to ex¬ 
tend to him. the fullest confidence. Bisiaeli'a 
political views strongly commended 1 hem- 
selves to her. 11 is elastic conservatism did 
not run counter to her whiggish sentiment. 
His theory of the constitution gave to the 
crown a semblance of strength and dignity 
with which her recent miiusters had been 
loth to credit it. Moreover his opinion of 
the crown’s relations to foreign affairs pre¬ 
cisely coincided with the beUef which her 
husband had taught her, that it was the duty 
of a sovereign of England to seek to inituence 
the fortunes of Europo. In his social inter¬ 
course, too, Disraeli had the advantage of a 
personal fascination which gi-aw with closer 
acquaintance, and developed in the queen a 
genuine affection for him, lie conciliated her 
idiosyncrasies, lie affected interest in the 
topics which ho knew to interest her. He 
showeiud upon her all his arts and graces of 
conversation, lie did what no other minister 
in the reign succeeded in doingin privatetalk 
with her—he amused her. Jlis social charm 
lightened the routine of state business. He 
briefiy informed her of the progress of affairs, 
but did not overwhelm her with ^letails. 
N evertheleSB, he well understood the practical 
working of the constitution, and, while mag¬ 
nifying the qneen’s potential foi'ce of sove¬ 
reignty, he did not prejudice the supreme 
ru.Hponsihilittes of his own office. His gene- 
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ral line of policy being congenial to Her, 
argument or explanation 'vrae rarely needful; 
but in developing bis policy be was not 
Htareiations by ber suggestions or 

Ttith tiie criticism in a greater degree than 
ijneeii. Ilia predecessors. Even in the 
matter of important appointmenl^ be did 
not sufier ber influence to go bevond pre¬ 
vious limits. But by bis exceptional tact 
and aituteness he reconciled bur to almost 
every decision be took, whether or no it 
agreed with her inclination. When he failed 
to comply with her wishes he expressed 
regret with a felicity which never left a 
wound. In immaterial matters—the grant 
of a civil list pension or the bestowal of a 
subordinate post or title—he not merely 
acceded to the queen's requests, but saw 
that eflect was given to them with prompt¬ 
ness. Comparing bis attitude to the queen 
with Gladstone's, contrasting the harmony 
of his relations with her and the tension 
that cheracterised hi.s rival's, he was in the 
bahit of saying, 'Gladstone treats the queen 
like a public department; I treat her like a 
woman.’ 

Disraeli's government began its work 
quietly. Its main business during its first 
session was ecclesiastical legislation, with 
which the queen was in full sympathy. Both 
the churches of Scotland and England were 
afiectud. The public worship regiuat ion bill, 
which was introduced by Archbishop Tait, 
was an endeavour to check in England the 
growth of ritualism, which the queen ab¬ 
horred, and the licottiah chureh patronage 
hill substituted congregational election for 
lay patronage in the appointment of mini¬ 
sters in the established church of Scotland, 
whose prosperity the queen made a personal 
concern, llesislance by the Scottish church 
leaders to thia reform at an earlier date 
had led to the disruption of the established 
church of Scotland, and Scottish dissenters, 
Couttnued especially those who had left the 
irritativn church, raised stout oppubition to 
^ concession, which they regarded 
^ ' as too belated to he equitable. To 

the queen’s disgust Gladstone vehemently 
opposed the measure. His speech against 
the bill excited her warm displeasure. She 
denounced it as mere ohslruction. ‘ He 
might so easily have stopped away,’ she re¬ 
marked to her friend, Principal Tu'lloch; hut 
the hill was carried in spile of Gladstone's 
protestr 

It was the queen’s full intention to have 
opened parliament in person in February 
1876, by way of indicating her sympathy 
■with the new ministers; hut the serious ill¬ 
ness of Prince Leopold from typhoid fever 


kept her away. On his recovery, in con¬ 
formity with "the views that she and her 
prime minister held of the obligations of 
mterrention in European politics that lay 
upon an English monarch, she immersed 
herself in delicate negotiations with foreign 
sovereigns. Humour spread abroad that the 
Franco-German war was to be at once re¬ 
newed. llepiihlican France had been push¬ 
ing forward new armameuts, and it was 
averred that she was bent on avenging the 
humiliations of 1870-1. The queen's rela¬ 
tives at Berlin and Darmstadt informed her 
in the spring of 1875 that Bismarck was 
resolved to avoid a possihle surprise on the 
Foarof of Irance by suddenly be- 

onotber ginning the attack. Her recent 
friend, Tsar Alexander II, was 
travelling in liermany, and she 
wrote appealing to him to nee his influence 
with the German emperor fhis nephew) to 
stay violence. On 20 June 1875 she ad¬ 
dressed herself directly to the German em¬ 
peror, She insisted that her fears were not 
exaggerated, and declaimed against the ini¬ 
quity of a new assault ou France. Bismarck 
wrote to his master expressing cynical resent¬ 
ment at the queen's interference, and denied 
the truth of her information. By Bibmarek'.s 
odirice, the emperor protefcled to her against 
the impiitatiou to him of the wicltedness of 
which she accused his policy. That there 
was a likelihood of an outbreak of hostilities 
between France and Germany in the early, 
months of 1873 is undoubted, but an ac-i 
[commodation was in progress before the' 
i queen intenened, and the scare soon passed' 

I away. Although Bismarck affected to scorn 1 
her appeals, they clearly helped to incline 
the political scales of central Europe in the! 
direction of peace (Bishabcx, IteooUections,) 
ii. 191 seq.; BnsOH, Cmrersatims with 
march ; Brmeess Alice's Letters, p. 33^. 

It was agieeahle to her to turn from Euro¬ 
pean complications to the plans wherebyl 
Disraeli propo.sed to enhance the prestige of 
her crown, and to strengthen the chain that,I 
since the legislation of 1853, personally 
linked her with the great empire of India. 
Her pride in her relations with India and 
her interest in the welfare of its inhabitants 
were always growing. She therefore readily 
agreed that &e prince of Woles should, as 
her lepreseutative, make a .state tour through 
the whole territory, and shoiud 
visit the native princes. She took 
an affectionate leave of him at 
Balmoral on 17 Sept. 1876. The expedition 
■was completely successful, and the prince 
did not reliim to England till the follo^wing 
Moy, when the queen welcomed him in 
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London (11 Maj 1870). Biarnoli'a In¬ 
dian policy also included tlie bestowal on 
her of a tills which would declare her 
Indian sovereignty. The royal titles bill, 
which conferred on her the designation of 
empress of India, was the chief business of 
the .sesaiun of 1870, and slie flltingly opened 
it in person amid much popular enthusiasm 
(8Vub.) The opposition warmly criticised 
Disraeli's proposal, but ho assured the House 
of Commons that the now title of honour 
would only be employed in India and in 
Indian all'nirs. 'Ina bill passed through 
all its slage.s before 1 May, when the queen 
was formiilly proclaimed empress of India 
in London. After the close of the session 
she was glad of tho opportunity of mark¬ 
ing her sense of the devotion that Disraeli 
had shown her by olleritig him a peerage 
(•JL Aug. 1876); his health had snfl'ured 
from his coiuslant altuiidance in the House 
of Commons, and he entered the House 
of Lords nett year as Hurl of Reacons- 
lield. Cn 1 Jan. 1877 atllellu the govornor- 
geiieral of India, l.iord Lytton, formally 
nnnonnci'd tho qiioou's assumption of her 
title of Pinpre's to an imposing assembly 
of sivty-threo ruling princes. Memory 
of the great corenioulal was perpotnaled 
by the creation of n new Order of the 
liidian empire, while a new imperial Order 
of the Crown of India was G8lahli.sliud as a 
decoration for ladies whose male relatives 
were associated with the Indian governmont. 
Tlie queen held the first iurestilura at 
'Windsor on 20 April 1878. She gloried in 
her now distinction, and dcspife Disvaeli’a 
assurances soon recognised no reslriulions in 
its use. She at once signed Iierself ‘ Vic¬ 
toria R. & I. ’ in documents relating to In¬ 
dia, and early in 1878 sho adopted the same 
form in English documents of stale. In 
1893 the words ‘ Ind[iaoJ lmp[eralrixl’ were 
engraved among lier titles on the British 
coinage. 

Her cheoring relations with Lord Bcaconn- 
tield stimulated her to appear somewhat 
more frequently in public, and she played 
prominent parts in several military cere¬ 
monials in the early days of Disraeli’s govern¬ 
ment. The queen had narrowly watched the 
progress of the little Ashanti war on the west 
coast of Africa, and at its successful conclu¬ 
sion she reviewed sailors, marines, and sol¬ 
diers who had taken part in it in the Royal 
Clarence 'Victualling Yard at Gosport on 
Pnbllo ap- 23 April 1874. At the end of the 
distributed medals 
to the men. On2 Majr 1870 she 
reviewed troops at Aldershot, and in the fol¬ 
lowing September presented at Balmoral 


mIouts to her father’s regiment, the royal 
Roots. She reminded the men of her miii- 
tary ancestry. 

She suffered a severe shock in the antumu 
of 1875 when, while crossing to the Isle of 
■Wight, her yacht, the Albert, ran down 
another yifcht, the Mistletoe, and thus caused 
three of its occupants to be drowned in her 
presence (18 Aug. 1875); hut during the 
early spring of 1870 sho was more active 
than usual in London. Sho attended a 
concert given by her command at the 
Koyal Albert Hall (25 Feb.) She opened 
in semi-stale a new wing of the London 
Hospital (7 March). Two days later she 
inspected in Kensington Gardens the 
gorgeous Albert Memorial, the most 
elaborate of tho mony monuments to her 
luwhand, a colossal gilded figure of whom 
fills the central place. Thonoe, with her three 
younger daughters, she went to tho funeral 
in AVestminster Abbey of her old friend. 
Lady Augiwta Stanley, whose death, after a 
thirty years’ association, det'ply moved her; 
in memory of Lady Augusta she erected a 
monumental cross in tho private grounds at 
Frogmoro. Latur in the season of 1876 
she left for a throo wueks’ vacation at 
Coburg (31 March to 20 April) j she travelled 
from ()herboiirg through France, but avoided 
Paris, and on the roturn journey had an in- 
Ti It to toi'view at La Villette station, in 
toiimg. ueighboiirhood of the capital, 

with tho president of the re¬ 
public, Marshal MooUtahon. The meeting 
was a graceful recognition on her part of the 
new form of govovmiionl, The German 
ompreRs was once more her guest in May. 
AVliilo going to Babnornl a few months 
later, sho unveiled at Edinburgh yet another 
Albert memorial (17 Aug.) For the first 
time since the prince consort’s death she kept 
Christmas at Windsor, owing to illness m 
the Isle of Wight, and transgressed what 
seemed to be liur settled dislilco of court en¬ 
tertainments by giving a concert in St. 
George’s Hall (2(5 Dec.) 

During the two years that followed the 
queen was involved in the intricacies of 
European politics far more deeply than at 
PiWr III “"y tits Crimean wm, 

nnntciii The subject races of the Turkish 
Kiuopu, empire In llio Balkans threatened 
tho Porte with revolt in the autumn of 1876, 
The insurrection spread rapidly, and there was 
the likeliiiood that Ilussia, to serve lier own 
ends, might come to the rescue of the insur¬ 
gents. Disraeli adopted Palmerston’s policy 
of 1864, and declared that British interests 
in India and elsewhere required the main¬ 
tenance of the sultan’s authority invio- 
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late. Turliey endeavoured to suppresa the a personal appeal to the queen to induce the 
insurrection in the Balkans with gpreat bar- tsar to accept lenient terms of peace. She 
baxity, notably in Bulgaria; and in the telegraphed to the tsar an entreaty to accele- 
autumn of 1876 Gladstone, •who h<ad lately rate negotiations; but -when the tsar forced 
announced his retirement from public life, on Turkey conditions -wltich gave him a pre- 
suddenlr emerged from his seclusion in order ^nderating infiuence within the sultan's 
to stir the people of the United Kingdom by dominions, she supported Lord Beaconsfield 
the energy of his eloquence to resist the in demanding that the whole setttlement 
bestowal on Turkey of any English favour should be referred to a congress of the 
or support. One effect of Gladstone’s vehe- European powers. Through the storms that 
mence was to tighten the bond between Her support succeeded no minister receiyed 
Beaconsfield and the queen. She accepted of bcocuu- stauncher support from his sove- 
unhesitatingly Lord BeaconsSeld’s view reign then Lord Beaconsfield from 

that England was hound to protect Turkey tbe queen. The diplomatic struggle brought 
from permanent injury at itusaia’s hands, tbe two countries to the brink of war, out 
and she bitterly resented the embarrass- the queen deprecated retreat. Before the 
ments that Gladstone caused her minister, congress of Berlin met in Juno 1878, 
But she did not readily abandon hope that Beaconsfield warned the queen that his de- 
Bussia might be persuaded to abstain from termination to prevent Bussia from getting 
Interference in the Balkans. The occu- a foothold south of the. Danube might 
pants of the thrones of Bussia and Ger- ahruplly end in active hostilities. The 
many were her personal friends, and she queen declared herself ready to face the risk, 
■believed her private influence with them ‘When, therefore, at an early session of tho 
Iheqncun'a might keep the peace. Princess congress, a deadlock arose between Lord 
eiTaitator Alice met the tsar at Darmstadt Beaconsfield, who acted as the English en- 
in July 1878, and he assured the voy, and Prince Gortschakoli) the Buesian 
queen through her daughter that he had no envoy, and Lord Beaconsfield threatened 
wish for a conflict with England. Thus departure from Berlin so that the dispute 
encouraged, she •wrote to him direct, and might be settled by ‘ other means,’ he made 
then appealed to the German emperor to use no empty boast, but acted in accord with, an 
his influence •with him. She even twice understanding which ho had previously 
addressed herself to Bismarck in the same reached with the queen. Bussia yielded the' 
sense (Busch, Converiations viith Siamarck, specific point at Bismarck’s persuasion; and 
ii. 277). But her efforts failed. Buisia de- although both the material and moral ad- 
clared war on Turkey on 24 April 1877, and vantages that England derived from her 
before the end of-the year had won a de- intervention were long questioned, the queen 
cisive victory, welcomed Lord Beaconsfield with unstinted 

All the queen’s sympathy with Bussia eulogy when he returned from Berlin, bring- 
there^on vaniebed, and she, no less than ing, in his own phrase,'peace with honour,’ 
XiordBeaconsfield,wasre6olvedthat£ngland On 22 July 1878 ^e invested him at 
should regulate thefruits of Bussia'ssuccess. Osborne with the order of the garter. War 
Twice did she openly indicate her sym- preparations had meantime been, in active 
pathy with her minister in the coarse of progress with the queen’s full approval. On 
1877—^first by opening parliament in person 13 May 1878 she had held a review on 
in February, and secondly by paying uim a a ^eat scale at Aldershot in company 
•visit in circumstances of much publicity at wiw the crown prince and princess of 
his country seat, Hughenden Manor. Buck- Prussia, who were her guests ; and on 
inghamshire. On21Dec. Id77she, IS Aug. she reviewed at Spithead in in- 
Hughonaen Princess Beatrice, travelled auspicious weather a strong fleet designed 

hyrailfromWindsortoHighWy- for ' special service.’ 
combe station, where Beaconsfield and his The situation revived at aU stages the 
secretary, Mr, Montagu Oorry, met her. The queen’s memory of the earlier conflict •with 
mayor presented an address of welcome. Dii- Bussia, the course of which had been largely 
ving with her host to Biughenden, she stayed guided by her husband’e resolution, nhc 
there two hours, and on leaving planted a tree had lately re-studied closely the incidents of 
onthelwwn, A poem in‘Punch’on 29 Dec. . .. the Crimean war in connection. 

1877,illu8tratinga8ketchbyMr.Linley Sam- grapsyof withthe ‘Life’ of the prince con- 
boume, humorously suggested the powerful prince non- sort, on which Sir Theodore Ma> 
impression that the incident created both in tin was engaged under her super- 

England and in Europe. vision. At the end of 1877 there ap- 

At the beginning of 1878 the sultan made peored tbe third volume of the biography, 
TOL. XXII.—sinp. 4 E 
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wMeh illustrated the streugtli of court! 


TnrBlre days later the queen eBjoTedTiTo 
net., experience of a vieft to ItairSbo 

JimTisitto newly a montb, till 

Italy, mu. 23 Aprd, at Baveno on We 
Maggiore. She deliglitad in X 
scenes, and was gratified by a visit from X 

newgingHumbertandQueenMorgheritaof 

I .9>i>sr return to England abb 

firstborn of tbe bereditaryprineess of Saxe- 
Mamingeu. Hardly Ud the congratulations 
ceased i 


feeling against Bussia when the Crimean 
war was in progress, The 'Spectator/ a 
journal supporting Gladstone, censured the 
volume as‘a parly pamphlet ’ in favour of 
Lord Beaconsfleld, and Gladstone himself 
reviewed it in sedf-defenea. 

Domestic incident during 1878 was hardly 
less abundant than public incident. On 
32 Feb. there took place at Berlin 
Sto* ism* “avriuge of a grandchild 

of the queen, when Charlotte, ceaaaa wnensbesuffaiisdaterrihlfl 

the eldest daughter of the crown pnnco and [ impcrmi'a shock by the death IB Jmw i 
prineess, married the hereditary Duka of, in the Zulu war of'the prince im 

Sose-Meiningan, But it was mainly death pwial, the only child of the es-empressiS^I 
in the qneotfa circle that marked her do- French. He hod gone to Africa as avolun 
mestio year. Her former ally, Victor Ema-, tear in the English army, and was slain Xu 
nuelj had died on 0 Jan. Two attempta at | riding almost alone in the enemy’s oountrv 

L. At. 1J rr—. . { uj- vAcrnTflA.1 wifl. Tn.i.>v » , .,7* 


Berlin to assassinate the old German emperor 
(11 May and 2 Juue') gave her an alarmingim- 
jiression of the condition of Qovmany, wliere 
she specially feared the advance of sociolisin 
and atheism. On 4 J one died Lord Bussell, 
and she at once offered his family, through 
Lord Beaconsfleld, a public f unseal in West¬ 
minster Abbey; but the offor was declined, 
and he was buried at Ohenies. A few days 


He was regarded with much afTectioaby the 
queen and by the Prineess Beatrice, and all 
the queen ewealth of sympathy was bestowed 
on the yming man’s mother, the widowed 
Empress Eiigdnie, While the prince's re¬ 
mains ware being interred at ChiSehujst the 
queen was the empress’s sole companion 
(13 July), 

, . T V 1 * t. political situation was 

later (12 June) there passed away at Pans j not promising, and was a source of 

herfirstBouslnjthedothronedandblindkingj anxiety to the queen. The Zuln w 
of Ilanovet. She gave diveotioiia for his 
burial in St. George^ Ohapel, Windsor, and 
herself attended the funeral (25 June). But 
the heaviest blow that befell her in the year 
was the loss of her second dangh- 
Prinecu ter, Princess Alice, who had been 
AHoe. 1 ,^]. companion in her heaviest 
trials. She died of diphtheria at D aimstadt 
on 14 Deo., the seventeenth anniversary of 
the pince consort’s death. It was the first 
loss of a child that tbe qneen had expe¬ 
rienced, and no element of eorrow was ab¬ 
sent, The people again ehared their sove- 
leign’s grief, and on the 36th she addressed 
to them a simple letter of thanks, describ¬ 
ing the dead princess as' a bright example 
or loving tenderness, courageous devotion, 
and self-sacrifice to duty.' She erected a 
granite cross to her memory at Balmoral 
next year, and showed the tenderest in¬ 
terest in her motherless family. 

1879 brought more happiness in its tisin. 

Amid greater pomp than had characterised 
royal weddings since that of the plncess 
royal, the queen attended on IS March the 
marriage at St. George’s Ohapel, Windsor, 
of her third son, the Duke of Connaught. 

The bride was daughter of Prince Frederick 
Oharles of Prussia (the red prince), a nephew 
of the German emperor, and the new con¬ 
nection with the Prussian house was 
thoroughly congenial to the queen. 


„ grave 
queen. Tbe Zuln war, in 
which the prmce imperial mot, his Sa,,!.!' 
was only one symptom of the unrest in 
South Africa whioh the high-handed policy 
of the governor of the Cape, Sir Bartle 
Tio mini- Erere, had brought about, Lord 
^^2’®... Beaconsfleld did not conceal his 
iiifflomttes. disapproval of the action of the 
governor, but his prooccupatiou with Eastern 
Europe had not permitted him to control 
the sil nation, and ne felt bound to defend the 
positions into which the government had 
been led by its accredited representative. 
Equal difficulties were encountered in India, 
where the rival pretensions of Englana and 
Russia to dominate the amir of A%haniatan 
had involved the Indian government, under 
Lord Lytton’a viceroyalty, in two succes¬ 
sive wars with tho Afghans (November 
1678 end December 1879)., The strife rf 
political parties at home greatly complicated 
the situation, and gave the queen additional 
cause of diatvess. Gladslone, during the au¬ 
tumn of1870, in a series of passionate speeches 
delivered in Midlothian, oWgedths govern¬ 
ment with fomentingdisaster by their blue- 
tering imperialism, ilia queen resqpted his 
campaign. His persistent aHacks on Lord 
Beaconsfleld roused her wrath, and in private 
letters she invariably described his denuncia¬ 
tions of hex favourite minister as shameless or 
diagraoeftil. Herfaith in Beaconsfleld was un- 
Iquenchahle. He acknowledged her sympathy 
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in avotrals of the strongest personal attach- fully examined all possible alteruatives. As 
mentto her. lie was ambitious, he toldher, soon as Lord Beaconafleld left her she 
of securing for her office greater glory than summoned by his adTice Lord Hartington, 
it had yet attt^ed. BLe was anxious to who was nominal leader of the liberal 
make her the dictatress of Europe. ‘ITany party; for Gladstone had never formally 
things,’ he wrote, ‘ are preparing which for resumed the post since his retirement in 
the sake of peace and civilisation render it 187S. She invited Lord Hartington to form 
most necessary that her majesty should a ministry (22 April). He told her, to her 
occupy that position,’ But there were own and Lord Beaconsfleld’s disappointment, 
ominous signs that Beaconsfleld’s lease of that Gladstone alone had won the victory 
power was reaching its close, despite all the and that he alone must reap the rewards. 

C could do to lengthen it. For the Beaconsfield said that Lord Hartington 
time while he was prime minister showed want of courage in hesitatmg to 
the queen opened the last session of his par- take office; he 'abandoned a woman in her 
liament on 6 Feb, 1880. The ceremonial hour of need.’ On returning to London 
was conducted with greater elaboration than Lord Hartington called on Gladstone, 
at any time since the prince's death. On Next morning (23 April) he went hack to 
24 March parliament was dissolved, and the Windsor with the queen^ old friend, Lord 
future of Lord Beaconsfield was put to the Granville, the liberal leader of the House 
hazard of the people's vote. of Lords. Against her will they con- 

Next day the queen left on a month's visit vinced her that Gladstone alone was entitled 
to Germany, She spent most of her time at to power, and, making the best of the diffi- 
her late half-sister's Villa Hohenlohe at cult aituatiou, ehe entrusted them with a 
Baden-Baden, but went thence to Barm- message to him requesting an interview, 
etadt to attend the confirmation of two oiaastone Gladstone hurried to Windsor the 
daughters of the late Princess Alice. In the lesumcs same evening, and after a few 
_ „ family circle of her daughter, minutes’conversation he accepted 

the crown princeee, she found the queen’s commission to assume power, 
while abroad much to gratify her, Gladstone’s second government was soon in 
Her grandson. Prince William of Pruseia being, and, althou^ some of its personnel 
(now Emperor William II)j was just be- was little to the queen’s taste, ehe received 
trothed to Princees Victoria of [Schlee- her new advisers with constitutional correct- 
wig-Holstein-Sonderburg] Augustenburg, ness of demeanour. 

daughter of Duke Frederick, the claimant to Two acts due to the queen’s kindness of 
the duchy of Holstein, who had fared so heart involved her in some public censure 
disaetrouely in the Schleswig-Holstein as soon as the new liberal government was 
struggle, and had died in the previous installed. She felt lifelong compassion for 
January, She sympathised with the sen- the family of her exiled cousin, the king of 
timeut of the young man’s parents that Hanover, and showed great tenderness to 
poetic justice woe rendered to Duke hie daughter Frederica, whom she called 
FrederioK, whom Bismarck’s Prussian policy ' the poor lily of Hanover.’ She not only 
had crashed, by the entrance of bis daughter countenanced her marriage with Boron von 
into the direct line of succession to the Pawell-Hommingen, who was formerly her 
imperial crown of the Prussian ruler's con- father’s equerry, but arranged for the wed- 
sort. Butjinspiteofherjoy athergrandson'e ding to take place in her presence in her 
betrothal, her keenest inteieets were absorbed private chapel at Windsor (24 April 1880). 
in the proBreBs of the general election in A few months later she, as visitor of West- 
EnglonL Telegrame passed constantly he- minster Abbey, assented to a proposal to place 
tween her and the prime minister, and her there a monument in memory of the late 
spirits sank when the completeness of the prince imperial. The House or Commons n 
defeat of the conservative party proved to epiteofGladstone’sremonstrance,condemned 
her that he could serve her no longer, the scheme on the ground of the prince’s 
Liberals and home rulers had in the new nationality (16 July 1880). The queen at 
House of Commons no less a majority over once appointed a site for the monument in 
the conaervativee than 166. On 21 April St. George's Chapel, Windsor (21 July). 
ehe was oaek at AVindsor, and next day had The misgivings with which_ the queen's 
two hours’ conversation with her vanquished new advisers inspired her stimulated her 
minister. As in 1856 and 1869, when a critical activity. Sheinfomed Gladstone 
ministerial crisis brought her in view of the and his colleagues that she insisted on a full 
mortifying experience of making prime exercise of her right of • oommentirig on all 
minister one whom she distrusted, she care- proposalsbeforethey are matured.’ Ministers 

4b2 
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must take no decision before their completed 
plans were before bet. One of the new govern¬ 
ment’s first domestic measures—the burials 
bill—at once caused her disq uietude. The bill 
was designed to authorise the conduct of 
funerals by nonconformist ministers in parish 
churchyards, and the queen anxiously sought 
the opinion of Lord Selborne, like herself 
a devoted adherent of the Anglican esta¬ 
blishment, respecting the forms of religious 
service in churchyards that were to be 
sanctioned. She was more seriously per- 
Distrust ot turbed by the govommentu plans 
ministcriui for the further reorganisation of 
roeaanrcs. arnj„ jjjg control of which, 

despite the last liberal government’s legis¬ 
lation, she persisted in treating as the 
crown's peculiarprovinee. InSIay she stoutly 
protested against the proposal mr the com¬ 
plete abolition of dogging in the army, to 
which she saw no possible alternative ‘in 
extreme cases of cowardice, treachery, plun¬ 
dering, or neglect of duty on sentry.’ _ She 
objected to the suspension of the practice of 
giving honorary colonelcies with incomes as 
rewards for distinguished officers; any abuse 
in the method of mstribution could be easily 
remedied. When Childers, the secretary of 
war, in the winter of 1880 sketched out a 
scheme for linking battalions and giving regi¬ 
ments territorial designations, she warmly 
condemned changes which were likely, in 
her opinion, to weaken the regimental esprit 
de corps. Childers, though he respectfully 
considered the queen’s suggestions, rarely 
adopted thorn, and in a speech at Ponte¬ 
fract on 19 Jan. 18S2 he felt himself under 
the necessity of openly contesting the view 
that the crown still governed the army. 

During the first months of Gladstone’s 
second administration the queen’s main ener¬ 
gies were devoted to urging on the ministers 
the duty of spirited and sustained action in 
bringing to an end the wars in Afghanistan 
and South Africa, which their predecessors 
had loft on their hands. The Afghan cam¬ 
paign of ISSO she watched with the closest 
attention. After the defeat of the English 
troops atMalwand(27 July 1880) she wrote 
to Childers of her dread lest the government 
should not adequately endeavour to retrieve 
the disaster. She had heard ru- 
gljg of gn intended 
reduction of the army by the go¬ 
vernment. She thought there was need of 
increasing it. On 22 Aug. she proved her 
anxiety by inspecting the troopship Jumna 
which was taking reinforcements to India, 
But, to her intense satisfaction and grati¬ 
tude, Sir Frederick (now Earl) Roberts, by 
a prompt march on Kandahar, reduced the 


Afghans to submission. The new amir 
Abdur-Rahmau, was securely installed on 
the Afghan throne, and to the queen’s 
relief he mamtained to the end of her 
reign friendly relations with her and her 
government, frequently speaking to his 
family and court in praise of her character 
and rule (Amib ABDUK-RAHUAif, Autobio¬ 
graphy, 1900). In like manner, after the 
outbreak of the Boer war in December 1880 
and the defeat and death of General Colley 
on 27 Feb. 1831 at Majuba Hill, the queen 
was unremitting in her admonitions to the 
The TmuB- government to bestir tbemaelves. 
vaiii, 1881. She recommended Sir Frederick 
Roberts for the vacant chief com¬ 
mand in the Transvaal—a recommenda¬ 
tion which the government made indepen¬ 
dently at the same moment. Her ministers 
however, decided to carry to a conclusion 
the peace negotiations which had previously 
been opened with the Boers, and before 
General Roberts landed in South Africa the 
WOT was ended by the apparent capitulation 
of the queen’s advisors to the enemy. The 
ministerial action confiicted with the queen’s 
views and wishes, and served to increase her 
distrust of ministerial policy. 

But, whatever her opinion of her govern¬ 
ment's diplomacy, she was not sparine in 
signs of sympathy with the suilerings of her 
troops in the recent hostilities. By her de¬ 
sire the colours of the 24th regiment, which 
had been temporarily lost during the Zulu 
war at the battle of Isandhlwana, but were 
afterwards recovered, were brought to Os¬ 
borne, and while speaking to the officers in 
charge of the bravery of the regiment and 
its trials in South Africa, she decorated the 
colojirs with a wreath (28 .luly 1880). 
During 1882, she once more held a review 
at Al&rshot (16 May), and slie presented 
at Parkhurst, Isle of Wight, new colours to 
tho second battalion of the Berkshire 
regiment (66th), which had lost their 
old colours at Maiwand in Afghanistan 
(17 Aug.) 

Disountent with her present advisers in¬ 
tensified the grief with which she learned 
Dontb of of the death of Lord Beaconsfield 
liLMoiiii inrid, —iitir ‘dear great friend ’ she called 
iDAprii,i88i, hini_oai9 April 1881. She and 
all members of her family treated his loss 
as a personal bereavement. Two days after 
bis death she wrote from Osborne to Dean 
Stanley: ‘ His devotion and kindueft to mo, 
his wise counsels, his great gentleness com¬ 
bined with firmness, his one thought of the 
honour and glory of the country, and his 
unswerving loyalty to tho throne make the 
death of my dear Lord Beaconsfield a na- 
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tional calamity. My nief is great aad 
lostinc.’ She knew, she added, that he 
would wish to he buried beside his wife at 
Hughenden, but she directed that a public 
monument should be placed to his memory 
in "Westminster Abbey (Staslet, ii. 666). 
At the funeral at Hughenden, on the 26th, 
she was represented by the prince of Wales 
and Prince Leopold. Of two wreaths which 
she sent, one, of primroses, bore the inscrip¬ 
tion, ' His favourite flower. , , , A tribute 
of affection from Queen Victoria,’ and thus 
inaugurated the permanent association of 
the primrose with Lord Beaconsfleld’a me¬ 
mory. But such marks of regard did not 
exhaust the queen's public acts of mourning. 
Four days after the burial (SO April) she 
and the Princess Beatrice visited Lord 
Beaconsfleld’a house at Hughenden, and the 
queen placed with her own hands a wreath 
of white camellias on the coffin, which lay 
in the still open vault in the churchyard. 
Next year, on a site chosen by herself in 
the church, she set up a memorial tablet— 
a low-relief profile _portrait of the minister 
—with an inscription from her own pen: 
'(To the dear and honoured memory of 
Benjamin, Lari of Beaconsfield, this memo¬ 
rial is placed by his grateful and affectionate 
sovereign and friend victoria II.L ("Kings 
love bun that speaketh right.”—^Proverbs 
xvi. 13.) February 27th, 1882,' No sove¬ 
reign in the course of English history had 
given equal proofs of attachment to a 
minister. 

The queen's generous sympathies were 
never wholly absorbed by her own subjects 
or her friends at home. A few weeks before 
Lord Beaconefield’s death she was shocked 
by the assassination of the Tsar Alex¬ 
ander II, father of her daughteivin-law, 
the Duchess of Edinburgh (13 March), and 
a few months later the deaw by a like vio¬ 
lence of President Garfield of the United 
States drew from her an autograph letter of 
condolence to the widow which the vetMan 
politician Charles Pelham Villiers described 
as a ' masterpiece ’ of womanly consideration 
and political tact. 

Before the end of 1881 the government 
was involved in grave difficulties in Egypt. 

Arahi Pasha, the khedive's war 
^”p?i88J. minister, fomented a rebeUion 
against tbe khedive’s authority 
in the autumn, and by the summer of 1883 
he hod** gained complete control of the 
Egyptian government. Grave disorders in 
the administration of Egyptian finance had 
led England and France in 1878 to form 
what was known as the dual control of the 
Egyptian revenue, and this arrangement im¬ 


posed on them the responsibility of preserving 
order in the country. France now, however, 
declined to join England in active defence 
of the khedive’s authority, and the queen’s 
government undertook to repress the insur¬ 
rection of Arabi single-handed. The queen, 
quickly convinced of the need of armed 
intenention, evinced characteristic solici¬ 
tude for prompt and effectual action. On 
10 July, when hostilities were imminent, 
she inquired of Childers what forces were 
in readiness, and deprecated the selec¬ 
tion of a commander-in-chief until she had 
had time 1 0 consider the government’s sugges¬ 
tions. The condition of the transport and 
the supply of horses demanded, she pointed 
out, immediate consideration. On the 21st 
she approved the appointment of Sir Garnet 
WolseW as commander-in-chief, with Sir 
John Adye as chief of the staff. On 28 July 
she asked for information respecting the 
press regulations. Her concern for the suc¬ 
cess of the expedition was increased by the 
appointment, with her full consent, of her 
sou, the Duke of Connaught, to the com¬ 
mand of the guardb’ brigade in the first 
division of the army, while the Duke of Teck 
filled a place on "Wolseley’s staff. Until the 
^ whole of the expeditionary force 
urine*’' embarked she never ceased to 
advise the war office respecting 
practical points of equipment, and was 
peremptory in her warninge in regard to 
food supplies and hospital equipment. The 
comfort ns well as the health of the troops 
needed, in her view, attention. In a aingle 
day in August she forwarded no less than 
seventeen notes to the minister of war. 

The opening of the campaign sharpened 
her zeal. On 12 Sept, she wrote from Btd- 
moral, ‘ My thoughts are entirely fixed on 
Egypt and the coming battle.’ When the 
news of the decisive victory at Tel-el-Kehir 
reached her (13 Sept.), she caused a bonfire 
to be lit on the top of Craig Cowan, thus 
celebrating the receipt of the news in the 
same way as that of the fall of Sebastopol 
in 1865. But her joy at the victory was 
dashed by tbe fear that the government 
would not follow it up with resolution. 
She was aware of differences of opinion in 
the cabinet, and she spared no exertion to 
stiffen thebacksofberministere. On 19Sept. 
sbe protested alike against any present 
diminution of troops in Egypt, and against 
tbe lenient treatment of the rebellious Arabi. 
On 21 Sept. 1882 sbe wrote to Childers 
(Zi/e, Li. 38): ' If Arabi and the other prin¬ 
cipal rebels who are tbe cause of the deaths 
of thousands are not severely punished, tevo- 
I lution and rebellion will be greatly en- 
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couraged, and we may have to do all over 
again. The whole state of Egypt and its 
future are full of grave diffloulties, and we 
must take great care that, short ot annexa¬ 
tion, our position is firmly established there, 
and that we shall not have to shed precious 
blood and expend much money for nothing,’ 
Finally Egypt was pacified, and English 
predominanoe was secured, although dis¬ 
order was suffered to spread in the subsidiary 
provinces of the Soudan with peril to the 
mture. In the last months of the yeecc the 
queen turned to the grateful task or meting 
out rewards to those who had engaged 
in the recent operations. In October she 
devised a new decoration of the royal red 
cross for nurses who rendered efficient ser¬ 
vice in war; the regulations were finally 
issued on 7 April 1888, On 18 Nov. she 
reviewed in St. James’s Park eight thou¬ 
sand troops who had just returned from 
Egypt j and at Windsor, three days later, 
when she distributed war medals, she de¬ 
livered to the men a stirring address of 
thanks. 

But it was not only abroad that anxieties 
confronted the queen and her government 
daring 1883. For the fifth time the queen’s life 
was threatened by assassination. A lunatic, 
one Boderick Maclean, fired a pistol at her— 
^pily without hitting her—on 2 March at 
Wmdsor railway station, os she was return¬ 
ing from London. Soon afterwards dis¬ 
affection in Ireland reached a climax in the 
M.*, murder of Lord Frederick Oaven- 
' dish, the chief secretary, and of 
Thomas Henry Burke, the under-secretary 
(6 May). Besolution in the suppression of 
disorder always won the queen's admiration, 
and she had given evei^ encouragement to 
W, E. Forster, while Irish secretary, in his 
strenuous efforts to uphold the law. ■ The 
more concUiato^ policy which ultimately 
prevailed with Forster's successors awoke 
no enthusiasm in her. 

Happily the queen found some compen¬ 
sation for her varied troubles in private 
life. In the raring she spent a vacation 
abroad for the first time in the Eiviera, stay¬ 
ing for a month at Mentone. Once more, 
too, a marriage in her family gladdened her. 
Her youngest sou, Leopold, d^e of Albany, 
had become engarad to a German princess 
of the house of Waldeok-Pyrmont, whose 
sister was second wife of the king of the 
Netherlands. Parliament was invited on 
28 March to increase the prince’s income, os 
in the case of his two next elder brothers, 
from 16,000f. to 26,000f. Gladstone pressed 
the proposal on the House of Gammons, 
but as many as forty-two members—mainly - 


from Ireland—voted against the proposal 
which was earned by a majority of 815 ’ 
The customary corollary that in case of 
the prince’s death 6,000f. a year was to be 
allowed his widow happily passed with¬ 
out dissent. Shortly after the queen’s re¬ 
turn from Mentone she attended the mar¬ 
riage at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. She 
purchased in perpetuity the crown property 
Jrinoe of Claremont, which had keen 
granted her for life by parliament 
marriagB. death in 1866 of its 

former holder. King Leopold, and generously 
presented it to the newly married pair for 
their residence. Twice during the year she 
took part in public ceremonies of interest. 
On 6 May she went to Epping Forest, which 
the corporation of London had recently 
seoiirod for a public recreation ground, and 
she dedicated it formally to puhlio use. At 
the end of the year, on 4 Dec., at the request 
of the lord ehaneellor, she inaugurated the 
new law courts in the Strand. 

The prevailing note of the queen’s life, 
owing alike to public and private causes, 
during the two years that followed was oue 
of gloom. At the close of 1882 she had been 
Teava ot deprived by death of another 

gloom, friend in whom she trusted_ 

1B83-5. Archbishop Tait. IFortunately 

she found Gladstone in^reement with her¬ 
self as to the fitness of Edward White Ben¬ 
son, the first headmaster of her husband’s 
foundation of Wellington College, and after¬ 
wards first bishop of Truro, to succeed to the 
primacy. Benson’s acceptance of the office 
was, she said, ‘ a great support to herself,’ 
and with him her relations were uninter¬ 
ruptedly cordial. At the moment that he 
took the appointment, the queen suilered a 
new sense of desolation from the death, on 
27 March 1883, of her faithful attendaut, 
John Brown. She placed a tombstone to his 
memory in Crathie churchyard, and invited 
suggestions from Tennyson for the inscrip¬ 
tion, which she prepared herself. At Bal¬ 
moral she caused a statue of Brown to be 
erected, and at Osborne a granite seat was 
inscribed with pathetic worde to his memory. 
Sabsequently an accidental fall on the stair¬ 
case at Windsor rendered her unable to 
walk for ma^ months and increased her 
depression. Even in January 1884 it was 
formally announced that she conld not 
stand for more than a few minutes (Court 
Citvular, 21 Jan.) • 

In the summer of 1888 she consoled her¬ 
self in her loneliness by preparing for publi¬ 
cation another selection from her journal— 
'More Leaves from a Journal of Life in the 
Highlaude, 1863-1882,’ and she dedicated it 



' To my loyal highlanders, and especially to 
the memory of my devoted personal atten¬ 
dant and faithful Mend, John Brown,’ She 
still took a justly modest view of the lite¬ 
rary value of her work. When she sent a 
copy to Tennyson she described herself as 
'a very humble and unpretending author, 
the only merit of whose writing was its sim¬ 
plicity and truth.’ Unluckily her reviving 
spirit was dashed by the second loss of a 
^ child. On 28 March 1884, the 
^id'stoth. Duke of Albany, her youngest 
and her lately married son, died 
suddenly at Cannes. This trial shook 
her severely, but she met it with courage, 

‘ Though all happiness is at an end for me 
in this world,’ she wrote to Tennyson, ‘ I 
am ready to fight on.’ In a letter to her 
people, dated from Windsor Castle 14 April, 
she promised ‘ to labour on for the sake of 
my children, and for the good of the country 
1 love so well, as long ns 1 can; ’ and she 
tactfuUy expressed thanks to the people of 
Prance, in whose territory her son had died, 
for the respect and kindness that they had 
shown. Although the pacific temper and 
condition of the prince’s life rendered the 
ceremony hardly appropriate, the queen 
directed a milita^ funeral for him in St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, on 0 April. 

The conduct of the government during 
the year (1883-4) gave her small cause for 
Tnasooflau. satisfwtion. Egypt, which was 
now practically administered by 
England, was the centre of renewed anxiety. 
Since Arabi's insurrection, the inhabitants 
of the Soudan had, under a fanatical 
leader, the Mahdi, been in revolt against 
Egyptian rule, and they were now menacing 
the Egyptian frontier. During 1883 the 
English ministry had to decide whether 
to suppress by force the rebellion in the 
Soudan, or by abandoning the territory to 
the insurgents to cut it off from Egypt 
altogether. To the queen’s dismay the 
policy of abandonment was adopted, with 
a single qualification. Some Egyptian 
garrisons still remained in the Soudan in 
positions of the gravest peril, and these the 
English government undertook to rescue. 
The queen recommended prompt and ade- 

? uate action, hut her words fell on deaf ears 
January 1884), In obedience to journalistic 
clamour the government confined themselves 
to sending General Gordon, whose infiuence 
• with the Soudan natives had in 
the past proved very gi'eat, to 
Ehortoum, the capital ot the dis¬ 
turbed districts, in order to negotiate with 
the rebels for the relief of the threatened 
garrisons. The queen watched Gordon’s 


advance towards his goal with the gravest 
concern. She constantly reminded the 

f overnment of the danger he was running, 
lis influence with the natives of the 
Soudan unluckily proved to be of no avail, 
and he was soon himself besi^ed in Ehar- 
toum by the Mahdi’s forces. Tnereupou the 
queen solemnly and unceasingly warned the 
government of the obligations &ey were under 
of despatching a British expedition to relieve 
him. The government mared to involve 
itself further m war in Egypt, but the force of 
public opinion was with the queen, and in the 
autumn a British army was sent out, under 
Lord Wolseley, with a view to Gordon’s 
rescue. The queen reproached the govern¬ 
ment with the delay, which she treated as a 
gross neglect of public duty. The worst 
followed. The expedition failed to effect its 
purpose; Khartoum was stormed, and Gordon 
was killed before the relieving force arrived 
(26 Jan. 168o), No disaster of her reign 
The qneen's Caused the queen more pain and 
new ot mdignation. She expressed scorn 
dStt for her advisers with unqualified 
frankness. In a letter of con¬ 
dolence, written with her own hand, to 
Gordon’s sister she said that she 'keenly 
felt the stain left upon England' by General 
Gordon’s ‘ cruel but heroic fate ’ (17 Feb. 
1885). She had a bust of Gordon placed 
in the corridor at Windsor, and when Mbs 
Gordon pre«ented her with her brother’s 
hible she kept it in a case in the corridor 
near her private rooms at Windsor, often 
showing it to her guests as one of her most 
valued treasures. She greatly interested 
herself in the futher efforts to rescue the 
Egyptian garrisons in the Soudan. In 
February 1885 the grenadier guards, who 
were ordered thither, paraded before her 
at Windsor, and she was gratified by 
offers of men firom the Australian colo¬ 
nies, which she acknowledged with warm 
gratitude, although the government de¬ 
clined them. At the end of the year 
she visited the wounded at Netley, and she 
distributed medab to non-commissioned 
officers and men at Windsor. But the 
operations in the Soudan brought her cold 
comfort. They lacked the decisive success 
which she loved to associate with the 
achievements of British arms, and she re¬ 
gretfully saw the Soudan relapse into bor- 
barbm. 

Home politics had meanwhile kept the 
queen closely occupied through the autumn 
of 1884. In the ordinaiy session of that year 
the government had passed through ths' 
House of Commons a hlU for a wide extension'i 
of the fifanchbs: this the House of Lords 
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had rejected in tlie summer, -whereupon Battenberg in 1851. All the brothers were 
the government announced their intention Itnown to the queen, had been her guests 
of passing it a second time through the and found favour -with her. The eldest’ 
House of Commons in an autumn session. Prince Louis, joined the British navy, ba- 
A severe struggle between the two houses coma a naturalised British subject, and in. 
was thus immment. The queen had adopted 188-i married Princess Alire’s eldest daugh- 
Lord Beaconsfield's theory thot the broader to and the queen’s granddaughter, Princess 
the basis of the constitution, the more Victoria of Hesse. Thenceforth the relations 
secure the crown, and she viewed the of the three brothers with the royal family 
fuller enfranchisement of the lahouring grew more_ intimate, with the 

classes with benevolence. At nentnoe's result that m 1885 the third and 
Sitr the same time she always re- youngest of them, Prince Henry 

fraacijiso gorded a worlcing harmony be- * of Battenberg, proposed marriage 
bill, isai, of parlior to the queen’s youngest daughter. Princess 

ment as essential to the due stability of the Beatrice. The queen readily assented, and, in 
tnonarchv, and in the ociating crisis she was letters announcing the engagement to her 
filled with a lively desire to settle the friends, spolie of Prince Henry's soldierly ac- 

dispute between two estates of the realm complishment, although, she frankly added, 
witti the least possible delay. In her private he had not seen active service. The princess 
secretary, Sir Henry Poiisonby, she had a had_ long been the queen’s constant com- 
tootfiil counsellor, and she did not hesitate panion, and it was agreed that the princess 
through him to use her personal influence with her husband sbonld still reside with 
with the leaders of both parties to secure a her. Parliament, on Gladstone’s motion, 
settlement. Luckily it was soon apparent voted the princess the usual dowry of 
tliat the danger of conflict looked greater G0,000/., with an annuity of 6,000i. The 
than it was. Before her intervontion had minority numbered 3R, the majority 337. 
gone far, influential members of the con- But the match was not popular in England, 
sorvalive party, i i m ludi ng Lord Eandolph where little was known of Prince Henrv 
Obiircliill and Sir Michael Hicks Beach, had except his German origin, nor was it well 
independently reached the conclusion thot received at the court of Berlin, where the 
the House of Lords might safely pass the comparatively low rank of the Battenbergs 
franchise bill if to it were joined a satis- was held to unfit them for close relotions 
factory bill for the redistribution of seats, with the queen. The marriage took place 
This view rapidly gained favour in the con- in a simple fashion, which delighted the 
Borvntive ranks, and was approved by some queen, at Wbippingham church, neat Os- 
of Gladstone’s colleagues, dthough he him- borne, on 23 July. 

self at first opposed it. Tlie queen urged on All the queen’s nine children bad thus 
all sides a compromise on these lines, and her entered the matrimonial state. The queen's 
influence with loading conservatives of tho mode of life was in_ no way afiected by 
House of Lords removed what might have the admission of Prince Henry into the 
proved to he a strong obstacle to ils acoom- royal circls. She always enjoyed the society 
plishraent. Before tho end of the year (1884) of the young, and in ooiirae of time she was 
the fronohise bill and a redistribution of seats cheered by the presence in her household of 
bill were concurrently introduced intopavlia- tlie child ren of Princess BestricD. 
mant, and the queen had the sallsraction of Much else happened to brighten the 
seeing avevt^ the kind of warfare that she queen’s horison in the summer of 1885. 
most dreaded within the borders of the oi„,Hone's Princess Beatrice’s marria^ fol- 
constilulion. Ml, 8 June lowed hard upon the latl of 

The queen spent the spring of 1885 at i**®- Gladstone's government. It had 
Aix-les-Bains, and on her return journey been effectually discredited by its inco- 
visited Darmstadt to attend the herent Egyptian policy, and it was defeated 
nfltattoli. confirmation of her grandchild, on its budget proposals on 8 June 1885. 
here. Princess Irene of llesse-Darm- Gladstone at once resigned, and the queen 
stadt But there were other reasons for the did not permit differences of opinion to re¬ 
visit. Her care for the Hesse family had strain her from offering him, in accordance 
brought her the acquaintance of the grand with her practice on the close of a minister’s 
duke’s first cousins, the young princes of second administration, a reward for lonf 
Batlenberg. They were sons of the grand service in the form of an earldom. This 
duke’s unde, Prince Alexander of Hesse, honour Gladstone declined. She invited the 
by a morganatic maiTioge with the Countess leader of the conservative party, Lord Salls- 
Ton ilauliB, who was created countess of bury, to form a ministry, and at his request 
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endearouied to oljtain from Gladstone some 
definite promise of parliamentary support 
daring the few months that remained before 
the dissolution of parliament in November, 
in accordance with the provisions of the re¬ 
cent reform biU. Gladstone replied evasively, 
but the queen persuaded Lord Salisbury to 
rest content with his assurances, and to take 
Lord Sail'- office (24 June). 'VVithLord Salis¬ 
bury’s Bret hury she was atonce ougood terms, 
ministry. therefore disappointing to 

her that his first tenure of ofiice ehould be 
threatened by the result of the general elec¬ 
tions in November, when 260 conservative 
members were returned against 334 liberals 
and 86 Irish nationalists. The nationalists, 
by joining the liberals, would leave the go¬ 
vernment in a hopeless minority. The queen 
gave public proof of her sympathy with her 
conservative ministers by opening parliament 
in person, as it proved, for the Inst time 
(21 Jan. 1888). h'ive days later Lord Salia- 
hury's government was outvoted. The queen 
accepted their resignation and boldly faced 
the inevitable invitation to Gladstone to 
assume power for the third time. 

The session that followed was the stormiest 
the queen had watched since Feel abolished 

XT nil. I. 

bomerSe; attitude to Gladstone through 
thelater session was the antithesis 
of her attitude to Peel in the earlier. Peel 
had changed front in 1346, and the queen 
had encouraged him with aU her youthful 
enthusiasm to persevere in his new path. 
Gladstone suddenly resolved to grant home 
rule to Ireland, mter having, as it was 
generally understood, long treated the pro¬ 
posal as a dan^rous chimera. To Glad¬ 
stone’s change of front she offered a stiennovis 
resistance. To the bestowal of home rule 
on Ireland she was uncompromisingly op¬ 
posed, and she freely spoke ner mind to ^ 
who come into intercourse with her. The 
grant of home rule appeared to her to he a 
concession to the forces of disorder. She felt 
that it amounted to a practical separation 
between England and Ireland, and that to 
sanction the disunion was to break the oath 
that she had taken at her coronation to 
maintain the union of the two kingdoms. 
She complained that Gladstone had sprung 
the subject on her and on the country with¬ 
out giving either due notice. The voters, 
whom she believed to be opposed to it, had 
had no fipportunil^of^resBmg their opinion. 
Gladstone and his friends replied that the 
establishment of a home rule parliamept in 
Ireland increased rather than diminished 
the dignity of the crown hy making it the 
strongest link which would henceforth bind 


the two countries together. But the queen 
was unconvinced. To her immense relief 
Gladstone was deserted by a large number 
of hie followers, and his home rule bill was 
decisively rejected by the House of Commons 
(7 June). With that result the queen was 
content; she desired the question to sleep; 
and, although she did not fear the issue, 
she deprecated an immediate appeal to the 
country; she deemed it a needless disturb¬ 
ance of her own and of the country’s peace 
to involve the people in the excitement of a 
general election twice within nine months, 
lint Gladstone was resolute, and parliament 
was dissolved. To the queen’s satisfaction 
the ministry was heavily defeated. 

Gladstone resigned without meeting the 
new parliament, and in July Lord Salisbury 
The qneen second time was entrusted 

null xoni by the queen with tbs formation 
So-iabniy. government. The queen’s 

political anxieties were at once diminished. 
Although the unexpected resignation on 
20 Dec. ISbfi of the new leader of the 
House of Commons, Lord Randolph 
OhuTidiill, roused in her doubts of the 
stability of the government, and caused her 
to scan the chances of yet another dissolu¬ 
tion, the crisis passed, and Lord Salisbury’s 
second ministry retained office for a full 
term of years. Indeed, with an interval of 
less than three (1892-6), Lord Salisbury now 
remained her prime minister until her death, 
fourteen and a half years later, and thus 
his length of service far exceeded that of 
any of her previous prime ministers. Her 
relations with him were uniformly cordial. 
She knew him of old os the colleague of 
Lord Beaconsfield. "With his general views 
of policy she was in accord. Sie especially 
appreciated his deep interest in, aud full 
knowledge of, foreign affah’s. She felt con¬ 
fidence in his judgment and admired his 
sturdy common sense. Hence there was none 
of that tension between him and the queen 
which was inevitable between her and 
Gladstone. Lord Salisbury’s second and third 
governments gave her a sense of security to 
which Gladstone had mode her a stranger. 
She soon placed a portrait of Lord Salisbury 
in the vestibule of her private apartments 
at Windsor face to face with one of Lord 
Beaconsfield. 

Within a few days of the laying of the 
spectre of home rule, the queen hegon the 
fiftieth year of her reign (20 June 1886). 
The entrance on her year of jubilee, and the 
coming close of a quarter of a century of 
widoT^ood, conquered something of her 
reluctance to figure in public life, and 
she resumed much of her earlier publiq 
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notmty. On 26 !Feb. 1886 she had liatened 
to Gounod’s ' Mors et Vita' at the Albert 
Hall. On 11 May she Tbited Liverpool 
to open, an international exhibition of navi¬ 
gation and commerce. But her public ap¬ 
pearances ware mainly timed so as to indi¬ 
cate her sympathy with that rising tide 
of imperialist sentiment which was steadily 
flowing over the whole British emph'e, and 
The growth Strengthening the bonds be¬ 
et im- tween the colonies and India and 
periaitam, home country. In the early 
months of 1886 the prince of Wales had 
actively engaged in organiaitm a colonial and 
Indian exhibition at South iLensington. In 
this enterprise the queen manifested great 
interest, and on 1 May she visited the ex¬ 
hibition, which drew numerous visitors to 
E^land from India and the oolonies. On 
2 July she attended a review at Aldershot 
held in honour of the Indian and colonial 
visitors whom, three days later, she enter¬ 
tained at lunch at Windsor. On 8 July 
she received there Indian and other native 
workmen who had taken part in the ex¬ 
hibition, and she accepted gifts from them. 
In August, on her way to Balmoral, she 
visited another international exhibition at 
Edinburgh, and later in the year she ap¬ 
proved the suggestion made by the prince 
of Wales to the lord mayor of London 
to commemorate her fifty years of roigu 
by inviting public subscriptions for the 
erection of on imperial institute which 
should be a meeting-place for visitors to 
England from India and the oolonies and 
should permanently exhibit specimens of the 
natural prodncts of every corner of her em¬ 
pire. 

During the next year—her year of jubilee 
—1887, the queen more conspicuously illus¬ 
trated her attachment to India by includ- 
The queen native Indians among her 
leurne personal attendants, and from 
Htoduetanl. gf them, the munshl Abdul 
Earim, who served her os groom of the 
chamber, she began toldng lessons in 
Hindustani, Although she did not make 
muoh progress in the study, the muushl 
remained to instruct her till her death. 

Since the prince consort’s death her 
visits to London had been few and brief, 
rarely exceeding two nights. In 
Buitably to distinguish 
the jubilee year, 1887, from those 
that preceded it, she spent in the opening 
quarter the exceptional period of ten suc- 
cassive days in her capital (19-39 March). 
!Fhe following month she devoted to the con¬ 
tinent, where she divided the time between 
Oftnnes and Aix-les-Baius. On returning 


to England she paid another visit to Lon¬ 
don, and on 14 May opened the People’s 
Palace m the east end. The enthusiMtie 
loyalty which woe displayed on her Ions 
journey through the metropolis greatly eloted 
her. After her customary sojourn at Bal- 
moral (May-June) she reached London on 
20 June to play her port in the celebra¬ 
tion of her jubilee. Next day, 21 June 
the chief ceremony took place, when she 
passed in procession to Westminster Abbey 
to attend a special thanksgiving service. 
In front of her carriage rode, at her own 
suggestion, a cortege of princes of her own 
house, her sons, her sona-m-law, and grand¬ 
sons, thirty-two in all. In other_proces- 
sions there figured representatives of Europe 
India, and the colonies, all of whom brought 
her rich gifts. From India came a brilliant 
array of ruling princes. Europe sent among 
its envoys four kings; those of Saxony, of 
Belgium, of the Hellenes, and of Denmark, 
together with the crown princes of Prussia, 
Gi-eece, Portugal, Sweden, and Austria. The 
pope sent a representative, the courtesy of 
whose presence the queeu acknowledged 
next year by presenting the pope at the papal 
jubilee with a rich golden basin and ewer. 
The streets through wliich she and W gueels 
passed were elaborately decorated, and her 
reception almost overwhelmed her in its 
warmth. Her route on the outward journey 
from Buckingham Palace lay through Con¬ 
stitution HiU, Piccadilly, Waterloo Place, 
and Parliament Street, and on her return she 
assed down Whitehall and Pall Mall. The 
ret message that she received on reaching 
Buckingham Palace was an inquiry after her 
health from her aged aunt, the Duchess of 
Cambridge. The queen replied at once that 
she was ' very tired but very happy,’ In the 
evening there were illuminations on a lavish 
scale in all the chief cities of her dominions, 
and at a signal given ftom the Malvern Hills 
at 10 F.ii. beacon fires were lit on the prin¬ 
cipal pomontories and inland heights of 
Great Britain from Shetland and Orkney to 
Land’s End, 

Next day the quoan accepted a personal 
gift of 76,000?. subscribed by nearly three 
million women of England, A 
womon's small part of this sum she applied' 
sift. to ahronze oqueatrianstatueofthe 
prince consort, by (Sir) Edgar Boehm, ofter' 
Maroohetti, to be erected on Smith’s Lawn, 
Windsor Park, where she laid the founda¬ 
tion-stone on 16 July (she unveiled the 
statue 12 May 1890). The hulk of the' 
women’s gift she devoted to the foundation 
of a sick nurses’ institute on a great scale, 
which was to provide trained attendants for' 
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the sick poor in their own homes. Succeed¬ 
ing incidents in the celebration, in which she 
took a foremost part, included, apart from 
court dinners and receptions, a fSte in Hjde 
Pork on 22 June to twenty-six thousand poor 
school children; a visit to Eton on her 
return to Windsor the same evening | the 
laying of the foundation-stone of the Imperial 
Institute on 6 July; a review at Aldershot 
on 9 July; and a naval review on 29 July. 
The harmony subsisting between her and her 
prime minister she illustrated by attending 
a garden party given by him in honour of her 
jubilee at his house at Hatfield on 13 July, 

The processions, reviews, and receptions 
proved no transient demonstration. Perma¬ 
nent memorials of the juhUee were erected 
by public subscription in almost every town 
and village of the empire, taking the form 
of public haUa, clock towers, fountains, or 
statues. The celebration had historic signi¬ 
ficance. The mighty outburst of enthusiasm 
which greeted the queen, as loudly in the 
colonies and India as in the United King¬ 
dom, gave new strength to the monarchy. 
Thenceforth the sovereign was definitely re¬ 
garded as the living embodiment of the unity 
not merely of the British nation but of 
the British empire. 

vn 

But amid the jubilee festivities a new 
cloud was gathering over the royal house. 
Since the autumn of 1886 the crown prince, 
to whose future rule in Uennany the queen 
had for nearly thirty years been looking 
forward with intense hope, was attacked 
Iiinesaoitho by a mysterious,affection £ the 
crown throat. Early m June 1887 he 
prince. tte orown princess came 

to England and settled at Upper Norwood 
in the hope of benefiting by change of en¬ 
vironment, He was w^ enough to play a 
conspicuous part in the jubilee procession, 
when his handsome figivre and his whits 
uniform of the Pomeranian cuirassiers at¬ 
tracted universal admiration. Subsequently 
he stayed in the Isle of Wight and at Brae- 
ma^ and he did not return to Germany till 
14 S^t. The winter of 1887-8 he spent at 
San Remo, and it there became apparent that 
he was sumring from cancer. The queen, 
who completely identified herself with the 
happiness of her eldest daughter, was cou- 
atantly^ith her and her husband wHle they 
remained in England or Scotland, and she 
suffered greatly from the anxiety. Nor was 
it lessened when, on 0 March 1888, the 
queen’s old friend, the Emperor William I, 
med, and the crown whM she and her 


daughter had through earlier days longed to 
see on the crown prince’s head was now at 
length placed there while he was sinking into 
the grave. But the queen did not abstain 
from rejoicings in another of her children's 
households. On 10 March she dined with 
the prince and piincees of Wales at Marl¬ 
borough House to celebrate their silver 
wedding, and at night, on her return to 
Windsor; she drove through London to wit¬ 
ness the illuminations. 

On 22 Mardi she left England for a month's 
holiday at Florence. It was her first visit 
to the city, and it and its surroundings 
chmmed her,_ King Humbert courteously 
paid her a visit on 6 April, and the attention 
pleased her. On 30 April she left fbr Oe> 
many, where she had resolved to visit the 
dying Emperor Frederick. On the jonrney 
—at Innahmck—she was gratified by meet¬ 
ing the emperor of Austna. It was their 
second interview; the first was now nearly 
a quarter of a century old. On 21 April she 
drove through Berlin to Charlottenhurg, her 
son-in-law’s jalace. But it was not solely to 
Family farewell to the stricken prince 

qonriciin that she had come. It was to 
BetUtt. mediate in a quarrel in her daugh¬ 
ter’s family, which was causing grave em¬ 
barrassment in political circles in Berlin, and 
for which she was herself finely held respon¬ 
sible. Her own kindly interest in the young 
princes of Battenberg was ehaied by her eldest 
Mughter. Of the three brothers, the eldest 
had married her granddaughter and the 
youngest her daughter. The second brother, 
Alexander, who was still unmarried, and was 
still no more than thiTty-one,bBd had on ad¬ 
venturous career. For seven years he Lad been 
prince of Bulgaria, hut he W incuned the 
distrust of the tsar, and in 1886, having been 
driven from his throne, retired to private life 
at Darmstadt. He, like hie brothers, was 
personally known to the queen, whose guest 
he was at Windsor in 18*9; she sympathised 
with his misfortunes, and ehe encouraged 
the notion that he also, like his hcothers, 
might marry into her family. An opportu¬ 
nity was at hand. The second dau^ter of 
the Emperor Frederick, Victoria, fell in love 
with him, and a betrothal was arranged 
with the fiJl approval of the young pim- 
cess's mother and grandmother. But violent 
opposition was manifested at the German 
court, Prince Bismarck, chanceUor of the 
empire, who had always been on hostile 
terms with the orown princess, denounced 
the match as the work of Queen Victoria, 
who had token the Battanhergs imder her 
potection. He declared that such a union 
was injurious to the interest of the German 
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royal family. Not meraly did it humiliate ^onotion on 28 June. JUut onharvisSTto 
the imperid house by allying it'with a prince -tJalmoral in the autu mn she took part in. 
of inferior social standing, but it coinpro- several ^hlic cttemonials. She stayed-vrith 
raised the good relations of Berlin with St. Archibald Campbell at Blythswood in 
Petersburg, where Prince Alexander was to open new municipal 

heartily disliked. Bismarck even credited the buildmgs at GlaaMw, and to visit the exhi- 
queen with a deliberate design of alienating there. She also went to Paisley, 

Bussia and Germany in the hope of bringing 'wmoh was celebrating the fourth centenary 
about an Anglo-German alliance of ite incorporation as a borough. In No¬ 
nna^ against the tsar. When the member the^ widowed Empress Frederick was 

Bismaioit. queen reached Charlottenburg this her mothers guest at ^yindaor for the first 
awkward dispute was at its height. The of maiy times in succeeding years; the queen 
Empress Frederick stood by her daughter, showed her the unusual attention of meeting 
who was unwilling to abandon Prince Alex- landing in England at Port 

ander. The dying emperor and his son, the vi^oria (19 Nov.) 

Crown Prince William, in vain endeavoured During 1889 the gueon|8 health was good 
to move her. Prince Bismarck threatened *^0“ ™t acUvity undiminished, Her epring 
resignation unless Prince Alexander was sum- ooliday •was spent for the first 

manly dismissed. On 24 April the queen, simiu. former days 

after much conversation with her daughter, , the mronred health resort of tua 

boldly discussed the question in all its bear- queens friend, the Empress Eugfinie (BMarch 
inge with Prince Bismarck. He forced her fo l April). On 2/ March she made an ex- 
to reciisa the complications that resistance eursion into Spain to visit the queen-regent 
to his ■will would raise, and, yielding to his San Sebastian. This was another new 

S ower, ehe used her influence with her experience for an English sovereign. None 
aughter and granddaughter to induce them hetoro had set foot on Spanish soil, although 
to break off the engagement with Prince Charles I and Charles II went thither ae 
Alexander. Eeluotantly they yielded. The priuoea. On her return to England she was 
Crown Prince William, who had stoutly distressed by th6_ death of her aunt, the 
opposed his mother, was by the queen's per- Daohess of Cambridge, at the age of ninety- 
eaosion reconciled to her, and domestic bar- °n® April), The tfiiM link with her oliild- 
mony was restored. On. the night of her hood was thus seviired. Ths^ queen wished 
iuterview with Bismarck, the queen attended the duchess to he buried at Windsor, but her 
a state banquet in the Charlottenburg Palace, unnt had left instructions that she should be 
and the reconciliation w'as ratified. None buried beside hor husband at Kew. The 
the less the queen always took a kindly in- queen was present at her funeral on the 13th, 
terest in Prince Alexander, ■whose humiliar ®nd placed a wreath on the coffin. At the 
tion ehe deplored; and though she regretted ond of the month she paid a visit to her 
his marriage next year (6 Feb. 1889) to ®nn at Bandringham, and on the 26th she 
Franlein Loisinger, a singer at the Dresden witnessed there a performance by (Sir) 
and Darmstadt court theatres, she used no Henry Irving and his company of ‘ The 
harsh language, merely remarking pathetu- Bells' and the trial scene from * The Mer- 
oally, ‘ Perhaps they loved one another,’ The chant of Venice.’ It was the .second time 
prince barely survived his marriage four that the queen hod permitted herself to wit- 
years ; he died on 17 Feb. 1893. ness a dramatic performance since the prince 

On IB June 1888 the Emperor Frederick coneort's death. The first occasion, which 
died. A ■week later the queen ■wrote from near the end of her twentieth year of 
Windsor to her friend. Archbishop Benson; 'widowhood, was also afforded by the prince 
Death oi ‘ contrast between tliis year nnd princess of Wales, who, when at Aber- 
Emperor and the lost jubilee one is most geldie Castle m 1881, induced the queen to 
imieriok. painful and remarkable. Who come there and see a London company of 
could have thought tiiat that splendid, noWe, actors perfonn Mr. Bumond’s comedy of 
Imightly prince—as good as lie was brave ‘The Colonel’(11 Oct. 1881). 
and noble—^whowasuie admiration of all. In May 1889 she laid the foundation-stone 

would on tbfl veiy day year—(yesterday) be new buildings at Eton (on the 18bh), and 

no longer in world P His lossis indeed a shereviewed troops atAldershotfonthaSlst). 

very mysterious dispensation, for it is such a On 3 June she presented at Windsor new 
very dreadful public as well as private misfor- colours to the regiment with which ehe had 
tune’ (Life of Arekbishqp Henson, ii. 211). already closely identified herself. Princess 
Court mourning prevented any celebration Victoria’s royal Irish fusiliers; she had pre- 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the queen’s sented colours to it in 1833 and 1866. L ext 
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day, 4 June, she witnessed at Eton for the perceived in the discussion ominous signs 
first time the annual procession of boats of a recrudescence of republican sentiment, 
which celebrated George Ill's birthday. To the gOTemment’s proposal to appoint a 
In the summer came difficulties which committee representative of all sections of 
tried her tact and temper. She turned to the house to determine the principles which 
consider the pecuniary prospects of her nu- should govern the reply to the queen’s mes- 
merous grandchildren. Provision had already sages, a hostile amendment to refer the 
been made by parliament for every one of whole question of the revenues of the crown 

her nine children and for her to the committee was moved by Mr. Brad- 

andiiCT™ three first coufins, the Bulce of laugh. He argued that the queen’s savings 

gniud- Cambridge and his sisters; and on the civil list enabled her unaided to pro* 

ohiidren. although the deaths of Princess vide for her grandchildren, and that the 
Alice and Prince Leopold had caused a royal grants were an intolerable burden on 
net reduction of 2.j,UOO/., the sum annually the people. The amendment was rejected by 
assigned to members of the royal family, a majority of 188, but 135 votes were cast 
apart from the queen, amounted to 153,000/. in its favour. 

j\o responsibility fur providing for the Ger- On the due appointment of the committee 
man royal family, the offsprine of her eldest tbe government recommended, with the 
daughter, the Empress Prederick, or for queen’sappToval,the prospective allocation to 
the family of the Princess Alice of Hesse- Me prince of Wales's children of annuities 
Darmstadt, attached to her; hut she bad amounting on their marriages to 40,000/., 
twenty-two other grandchildren—domiciled besides a sum of 30,000/. by way of dowries, 
in England—for whom ehe regarded it But the grant immediately payable was to be 
as ber duty to make provision. In July 1689 31,000/. annually and 10,000/. for the dowry 
events seemed to her to render an appeal to of the Princess Louise. Precedent, it was 
parliament in behalf of tbe third generation shown, justified public provision for all the 
of her family impropriate. Tbe elder son of children of tbe sovereigns sons. Tbe daugb- 
tbe prince of Wales was coming of age, while ters of former sovereigns had invariably mar- 
bis eldest daughter was about to marry with ried foreign reigning princes, and their chil- 
the (jueen’s assent the Earl (afterwards Duke) dren, not being British subjects, were outside 
of Fife. She therefore sent two messages to the purview of the British parliament. The 
the House of Commons requesting due pro- question w'betber the children of the sove- 
vision for the two elder children of hereldest reign’s daughters who were not married to 
son. The manner in which her request was foreign reiguing princes were entitled to pub- 
approached was not all she could have lie provision bad not previously arisen. The 
wished. New life was given to the old cry queen and the government perceived that 
against the expenses of monarchy. public opinion was not in tbe mood to permit 

The queen’s financial position still from lavish or unconditional grants, and it was 
time to time excited jealous comments, not soon apparent that a compromise would be 
only among her subjects, but in foreign conn- needful. The queen disliked the debate, but 
tries. Exaggerated reports of the extent of showed a wish to be conciliatory. She at 
her fortune were widely current, and small once agreed to forego any demand on behalf of 
heed was paid to her ^orts to correct the her daughters' chndreu; but although she 
false impression. In 1885 it was stated with demurred to a formal withdrawal of her 
some show of authority that she had lately claim onhehalf of her younger son’s children, 
invested a million pounds sterling in ground she stated that she womd not press it. 
Balm reports in the city of London. Gladstone, whose faith in the monarchy was 
of her Through Sir Henry Ponsonhy she strong, and who respected the royal family 
wealth. denied that she had any such sum as its symbol, was anxious to ward off agita- 

at her disposal. At Berlin, Bismarck often tion, and he induced the government to 
joked coarsely over her reputed siBnenca, to modify their original proposal by granting 
which he attributed the power she exerted to the prince of Wales a fixed amiaal siuu 
over the Grown Prince Frederick and his of 86,000/., to be paid quarterly, for his 
household. Hntwhile the best friends of the children’s support. This proposal was ac- 
crown deprecated such kind of criticism, they cepted by a majority of the committee; hut 
deemeSit inexpedient for the country to un- ^ when it wos presented to porlia- 
dertake the maintenance indefinitely of the priaaeot ment, although Gladstone induced 
queen’s family beyond the second generation. ’Wales's chu. Parnell and the Irish nationnlislis 
Both the extreme and the moderate opinions to support it, it met with oppo- 

found free expression in the House of Com- sition from the radical side of the house, 
mons, and calm observers like Lord Selhome Mr, Labouchere invited tbe house to re- 
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fuBe peremptorUy any grant to the queen’s received in London, in 1898,1804, and 1895 
ffrandoliildren. The invitation was rejected There was then a three years’ interval before 
by 898 votes against 110. Mr. John Morley he saw the queen again, 
then moved on amendment to the effect During the last eleven years (1880-19O1S 
that the manner of granting the SG,OOOf. to of her long career the queen’s mode of life fol- 
the prince of Wales left room for future lowed in all essentials the fixed routine, 
applications from the crown for further Three visits to Oshome, two to Balmoral 
grants, and that it was necessary to mve a few days in London or in Alder- 

finality to the present arrangement. Most shot, alternated with her spring 

of Gladstone's collea^es in the late govern- ' vacation abroad and her lon<rm 

ment supported Mr. Morley, hut his amend- sojourns at Windsor. Occasionally, '’in 
ment was defeated by 356 votes against ^ing to or returning from Balmoral or 
134, and the grant of 36,0Q0f. a year was Osborne, she modified her route to fulfil a 
secured (_Samard, 8rd ser. cccxxxvii. cole, public or private eng^ement. In August 
1840 sq.) In the coarse of the debate and 1889, on her way to Gotland, she made a 
inquiiy it was official^ stated that the short tour in Wales, which she had been 
queen’s total savings nom the civil list contemplating for some ten years. For four 
amounted to 824,0251., hat that out of this days she stayed at Paid Hall, near Lake 
sum much had been B^ent on special enter- Bala. On the 26th,_'the dear prince’s birth- 
tainments to foreign visitors. In all the clr- day,’ she paid a visit to Bryntyailio near 
cumstonces of the case the queen accepted Llangollen, the_ residence of Sir Theodore 
the arrangement grateful^, and she was not and .Lady Martin, both of whom were con- 
unmindful of the value of Gladstone’s inter- genial acquaintances. She was gratified by 
vention. For a season she displayed unusual the loyalty shown by the Wwsh people, 
cordiality towards him. On 26 July, while and thoroughly enjoyed the beauty of the 
the negotiation was proceeding, she sent to scenery. On 14 May 1890 she paid a visit 
him and Mrs. Gladstone worm congratular to Baron Ferdinand de Bothschild’a chAtean 
tions on their golden wedding. Meanwhile, at Waddesdon Manor. On 26 July following 
on 27 June, ahe attended the marriage oi she opened the deep-water dock at South- 
W granddau^tar, Princess Louise of ampton. On 26 Feb. 1891, at Portsmouth, 
Wales, to the Earl of Fife in the private she christened and launched the Koyal 
chapd of Buckingham Palace. Soveieira, the largest ironclad in her fleet, 

Mter the thorny pecuniary question was and the Royal Aitnui, an xmormouredjcruiser 
settled, hospitalities to foreign sovereigns of new design. On 21 May 1891 she laid 
absorbed the queen’s attention. In July the foundation-stone of the new royal in- 
1889 she entertained, for a second time, the firmary at Derby. On 21 May 1894 she 
shah of Persia, and in August she welcomed revisited Manchester after an interval of 
iher grandson, the German emperor Wil- thirty-seven years in order to open oflioially 
visit onte liam II, on his first visit to this the great ship canal; on 21 May 1897 she 
Getmaa Country since his accession to his went to Sheffield to open the new town 
mSiamir throne. The incident greatly hall; and on 16 Nov. 1899 she performed 
interested her, and she arranged a lost function in the English provinces, 
every detail of her grandson’s reception, when she wont to Bristol to open the con- 
The emperor came to Oowes on his way to valescent home which had been erected to 
Osborne in his yacht Hohenzollern, ac- commemorate her length of role, 
oompanied by twelve warships. The queen Only in her foreign tours did she seek 
held a navm review in his honour at change of scene with any ardour. In 1890 
Spithcad, 8 Aug., and on 9 A^. reviewed pjroiga destination was Aix-les- 

the seamon and marines of the German fleet tears, Bains; in 1891, Grasse; and in 
at Osborne. All passed off happily, and she 1892 Oostehelle, near Hyeres, In 

congratulated herself on the oordiol relations 1893 and agam in 1894 she passed me spring 
which the visit established between the two at Florence for a second and a third time, 
countries. The young emperor gave proof and her delight in the city and nsighhoiir- 
of private and publio mendship by causing hood grew with closer acquaintance. Each 
the queen to_ be gazetted honorary colonM of these years King Ilumhert paic^ her a 
of his first regiment of horseguarde, on which visit; ancf in 1894 Queen Margherita accem- 
he bestowed the title of Queen of Engloud’e panied him. In 1896 she waa at Cannes; 
Own (12 Aug.) The emperor repeated his both in 1896 and 1897 at Nice; and during 
wsit to Osborne next year, when a sham the two snecossive years, 1898 and 1899, at 
naval fight took place in his presence, end Cimiez. On the homeward journey in 1890, 
became hack in 1891, when he was officially 1892, and 1896 she revisited Dormstodtr. On 
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her leturu in 1894 she paid a last visit to 
Coturg—the city and duchy ■which were iden¬ 
tified with her happiest memories. There she 
was present, on 19 April 1894, at the inter¬ 
marriage of two of her grandchildren—the 
Princess Victoria Melita of Coburg, the 
second daughter of her second son, Alfred, 
with the Grand Duke of Hesse, the only 
surviving son of her second daughter, Alice. 
On. returning from Hice in March 1897, 
while passing round Paris, she was met at 
the station of Hoisy-lc-Sec hy M. Faure, 
the president of the French Bepublic, who 
greeted her with every courtesy. On 5 May 

1899 she touched foreign soil for the last 
time when she embarked at Cherbourg on 
her home-coming from Cimiez, She fre¬ 
quently admowledged 'with gratitude the 
amenities which were extended to her abroad, 
and sought to reciprocate them. On 19 Aug, 
1891 she welcomed the officers of the Frenw 
squadron which was in the Channel under 
Admiral Gervais, and on 11 July 1895 she 
entertained the officers of an Italian squadron 
which was off Spithead under the Dnke of 
Genoa, 

The quean's court in her last years regained 
a port of its pristine gaiety. Music and the 
BevlTOl o£ ■were again among its re- 

diaittn sad cognised recreations. In Pebru- 
oonit*^ “7 private thea- 

tncole and tableaux at Osborne, 
in which the queen’s daughters took port, 
and in their preparation the queen took great 
personal interest. Next year, for the fi.iet 
time since the prince coneort’e death, a dra¬ 
matic performance was commanded at Wind¬ 
sor Castle, 6 March 1891, when Messrs. Gil¬ 
bert and Sullivan's comic opera of ‘ The Gon¬ 
doliers ’ was performed. In 1894 the Ito- 
lian actress. Signora Eleanora Duse, per¬ 
formed Goldoni’s ‘ La Looandiora ’ before the 
queen at Windsor, and Mr. Tree acted ‘The 
Ked Lamp’ at Balmoral. Her birthday in 
1896 she celebrated by a performance there of 
Verdi's opera of ‘ D. Trovatore ’in the Water¬ 
loo Chamber. On 26 June 1900 Mascagni’s 
‘ Oavalleria Euaticoua ’ 'with a selection irom 
'Carmen'was given there, and on 16 July 

1900 the whole opera of ‘ Faust.’ 

Domestic incidents continued to bring the 

queen alternations of joy and grief in abun¬ 
dant measure. In December 1891 she was 
gratified hy the betrothal of 
snXuuof Pmoess Marv (May), daughter 
the Duhe^oi of her cousm the Duchess of Teck, 
oiarance. Duke of Clarence, older son 

of the prince of Woles, who was in the 
direct line of succession to the throne, But 



for a time overwhelmed the queen, ‘Was 
there ever a more terrible contrast P’ she 
wrote to Tennyson; * a wedding with bright 
hopes turned into a funeral t ’ Li an address 
to her people she described the occasion as 
‘ one more sad and tragical than any hut one 
that had befallen her.’ The nation fullj 
shared her sorrow. Gladstone ■wrote to Su: 
■William Harcourt: ‘ The national grief re- 
aemhles that on the death of Princess Char¬ 
lotte, and is a remarkable evidence of 
national attachment to the queen and royal 
family’ (6 Feb. 189^. Lord Selbome fore¬ 
saw in the good feeling thus evoked a 
new bond of affection between the queen 
and the masses of her people. On the Duke 
of Clarence's death,his brother George, duke 
of York, became next heir to the crown 
after his ffither; and on 8 May 189S 
ThBimkB queen assented to his he- 

of Talk’s trothal to the Princess May of 
marriage. Tgg]j_ 

was thus suc¬ 
ceeded by gladness. The Duke of York’s 
marriage in the Chapel Royal at St. James's 
Palace on 6 July 1893, which the queen at¬ 
tended, revived her sj^irits; and sue -wrote 
to her people a letter mil of hope, thanking 
them for their congratulations. 

Another change in her domestic environ- 
mentfoUowed. Ua32Aug. 1893 her brother^ 
in-law,Duh6ErnestofSoxe-Coburg,died. The 
cordiality of her early relations 
of late- ^ him was not maintained. 

Coburg- She had never thought highly of 
Gotba. jjjg judgment, and his mode of 
life in his old age md not commend itself to 
her. His death mve effect to the arrange¬ 
ment by which the duchy of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha passed to her second son, Alfred, 
duke of Edinburgh; and he and his family 
thenceforth made Oohurg their chief home. 
Thus the German principality, which was en¬ 
deared to her through her mother’s and her 
hushand’sossociationwithi^washrought per¬ 
manently under the sway of her deecendante, 

The matrimonial fortunes of her grand¬ 
children occupied much of her attention next 
Srasa- i=^® bime of the Grand 

oiuidiea’s Duke of Hesse’s marriage with a 
mamsgea. flaughtar of the new Duke of 
Saxe-Cohurg, which she herself attended 
at Coburg (19 April 1894), she warmly 
approved the betrothal of the Tsarevitdi 
Isicholas with another ^anddaughter— 
Alix, sister of the Grand Duke of Hesse. 
This was the most imposing match that 
any of her grandchildren hod made, or in¬ 
deed any of her children save her eldest 
daughter. Her second son was already the 
husband of a tsar’s daughter. But this 
union brought the head of the Russian royal 
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famay into far closer relations •with her 
own. Before the tsarevitch’s marriage, the 
death of his father, Tsar Alexander III, on 
1 Nov. 1894, placed him on the Russian 
throne. His marriage followed on 23 Nov. 
The queen gave an appropriately elaborate 
banquet at Windsor in honour of the event, 
and made the new Tsar Nicholas II—now 
the husband of her granddaughter—colonel- 
in-chief of the second dragoons (Royal Scots 
Greys). Meanwhile, on 28 June 1894, the 
birth of a first son (Edward) to the Duke 
and Duchess of York added a new heir in 
the fourth generation to the direct succes¬ 
sion to her throne. The queen was present 
at the christening at 'White Lodge, Rich¬ 
mond, on 16 July. A year later she gave a 
hearty welcome to a foreign kinsman tn the 
third generation, Carlos, King of Portugal, 
friend&ip with whose father and gvand- 

f arents (Queen Maria II and her consort, 
'rince Eerdinand of Saxe-Ooburg) she had 
warmly cherished. She celebrated King 
Carlos’s visit by conferring on him the order 
of the Garter (9 Nov. 1896). 

Politics at home had once more drifted 
in the direction which she dreaded. At the 
ainriBtons cnd of June 1892 the twelfth par- 
agiin IS liament of the reign was dissolved 
after a life of just six years, 
and a majority of home rulers 
was returned (366 to 015), Lord Salisbury 
waited for the meoting of parliament before 
reeigning, hut a vote of want of confidence 
was at once carried against him and he 
retired (12 Aug.) The queen had no choice 
hut to summon Gladstone for a fourth time 
to fill the post of prime minister, and with 
the legislation that his new goveniment 
prepared the queen found herself in no 
greater sympathy than on former occasions. 
Her objections to home rule for L-eland 
were rooted and permanent; but, though she 
was depressed by the passage of Gladstone’s 
home rule hill through the House of Com¬ 
mons (27 July 1898), she rejoiced at its 
rejection by the House of Lorcls on 8 Sept, 
by the decisive majority of 378. As far as 
her reign was concerned the scheme then 
received its death-blow. She was spared 
further anxieties in regard to it, and the 
political horizon brightened for her. On 
Thaqosin’B ^ March 1894 Gladstone went 
laraweiioi to Windsor to resign his oflico 
Giiidatone. owing to his age and Mling health, 
and the queen accepted his resignation with 
A coldness that distressed him and friends. 
She did not meet him again. On 19 May 
1698 he died, and though she felt sym¬ 
pathy with his relatives, and was grateful 
mr the proofs he had given of attachment 


to the monarchy, she honestly lefiaiued 
from any unequivocal expression of admira. 
tion for his public labours. She was full* 
alive to the exalted view of his achieve- 
ments which was shored by a large number 
of her subjects, and in a telegram to 
Mrs. Gladstone on the day of his funeral in 
Westminster Abbey she wrote with much 
adroitness of the gratification with which 
his widow must ‘see the respect and regret 
evinced by tbe nation for the memory of 
one whose character and intellectual abilities 
marked him as one of the most distingui^ed 
statesmen of my reign.’ But she did not 
commit herself to any personal appreciation 
beyond the concluding remark: ‘I shall 
ever gratefully remember his devotion and 
zeal in all that concerned my personal wel¬ 
fare and that of my family.’ 

On Gladstone’s resignation in 1894, the 
queen, by her own act and without seeking any 
advice, chose the Earl of Rosebery to succeed 
Lord March). She had long 

noidiory known him and his family (his 
Cunistor ' had been one of her 

bridesmaids), and she admired his 
abilities. But the govermnent’e policy under¬ 
went small change. The Welsh disestablish- 
meut bill, which was read a second time in 
the House of Commons on 1 April 1896, ran 
directly counter to her personal devotion to 
church establishments. Nor did she welcome 
the changes at the wav oilice, which relieved 
her cousin, the Duke of Cambridge, of the 
commnnderebip-in-cbief of the army, and 
by strictly limiting tbe future tenure of the 
post to a period of fivo years gave the death¬ 
blow to the cherished fiction that the com¬ 
mander-in-chief was the sovereign's per¬ 
manent personal deputy. But Lord Rose¬ 
bery’s government fell in June, and Lord 
Salisbury, to the queen’s eatisfaction, re¬ 
sumed power on the understanding that he 
would be permitted an early appeal to the 
country. In the new minislry the conserva¬ 
tive leaders coalesced with the leaders of 
liberal unionists. The dissolution of parlia¬ 
ment was followed by the return of the 
unionists in a strong majority, and the 
unionist jaxty under Lord Salisbury's leader¬ 
ship retained power till her death. With 
Lord Salisbury and his unionist colleaguesher 
relations were to the last harmonious. Her 
sympathy with the imperialist sentiments, 
which Mr. Chamberlain’s control 
of the colonial office conspicu¬ 
ously fostered, was whole-hearted. 
As in the case of Feel and 
Disraeli, her first Icnowlcdge of him had not 
prepossessed her in his Javour. When he 
was a leader of a radical section of tbe 
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liberal party she regarded him with active 
distrust; but his steady resistance to the 
policy of home rule, and his secession from 
the ranks of Gladstone’s followers, dissipated 
her fears, and his imperialist administration 
of colonial affairs from 1896 till her death^was 
in complete accord with her sentiment. But, 
despite her confidence in her advisers, her 
energy in criticising their counselnever slack¬ 
ened. She still required all papers of state to 
be regularly submitted to her; she was im¬ 
patient of any sign of carelessness in the con¬ 
duct of public business, and she pertinaciously 
demanded full time for the consideration of 
ministers’proposals. She had lately resumed 
her early practice of signing commissions in 
the army, and when in 1896 the work fell 
into arrears and an appeal was made to her to 
forego the labour, she declined the sugges¬ 
tion. Her resolve to identify herself with 
the army never knew any diminution. Her 
public appearances came to have almost 
exclusively military associations, On 10 May 
1892 she opened with much formality the 
Imperial Institute, hut participation in civil 
ceremonial was rare in her closing years. On 
4 J uly 1890she inspected the military exhibi¬ 
tion at Chelsea hospital. On 27 June 1892 she 
laid the foundation-stone of a new church at 
Aldershot,and witnessed the march 
iterintercrt pagt of ten thousand men. Next 

canny. 

of puhlio discontent, her son the Duke of 
Connaught took the Aldershot command. 
In July 1894 she spent two days there; 
on the 11th there was a mUitary tattoo at 
night in her honour, and a review followed 
next day. In July 1896, July 1898, and 
June 1809 she repeated the agreeable ex¬ 
perience. In 1898, besides attending a re¬ 
view, she presented colours to the Srd batta¬ 
lion of the Coldstream guards. 

Early in 1896 the military ardour which 
she encouraged in her immediate circle 
cost it a safi bereavement. At the end 
of 1896 Prince Henry of Battonberg, bet 
youngest daughter’s husband, who redded 
under her roof, volunteered for active ser¬ 
vice in Ashanti, where native races were 
in revolt against British rule. Invalided 
home with fever, the prince died on board 
H.M.S. Blonde on the way to Madeira on 
20 Jon. 1806. His body was met on its 
arrival at Cowes on 6 j'eb. by the queen 
and her widowed daughter, who accom¬ 
panied Q) to its lost resting-place in the 
church at ’Whippingham, where their mar¬ 
riage took place less than eleven years be¬ 
fore. In the following autumn (22 Sept.- 
6 Oct.) she had the gratification of entertain¬ 
ing at Balmoral the Tsar Nicholas II and | 
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her granddaughter the tsaritza with their 
infant daughter. The tsar’s father, grand¬ 
father, and great-grandfather had au been 
her guests in earlier days. 

On 23 Sept. 1898 the queen achieved the 
distinction of having reigned longer than 
any other English sovereign. She had worn 
her crown nearly twice as long os any con¬ 
temporary monarch iu the world, excepting 
only the emperor of Austria, and he as¬ 
cended his throne more than eleven years 
after her accession. Hitherto George Ill’s 
reign of fifty-m'ne years and ninely-six 
days had been the longest known to Eng¬ 
lish history. In 1897 it was resolved to 
The ail- celebrate the completion of her 
mondjiiM- sixtieth year of rule—her ‘dia- 
lee of 1897. niond jubilee ’—with appropriate 
splendour. She readily accepted the sugges¬ 
tion that the celebration should be so framed 
as to emphasise that extension of her empire 
which was now recognised to have been one 
of the most imposing characteristics of her 
sovereignty, It was accordingly arranged 
that prims ministers of all the colonies, dele¬ 
gates from India and the dependencies, and 
representatives of all the armed forces of the 
British empire should take a prominent part 
in the public ceremonies. The main feature 
of the celebration was a state procession' 
through London on 22 June. The queeu 
made almost a circuit of her capital, attended 
by her family, by envoys from foreign coun¬ 
tries, by Indian and colonial officials, and by 
a great band of imperial troops—Indian 
native levies, mounted riflemen from Aus¬ 
tralia, South Africa, and Canada, and coloured 
soldiers from the West Coast of Africa, 
Cyprus, Hon^ong, and Borneo. Erom 
Buckingham Palace the mighty cort^e 
passed to the steps at the west end of St. 
Paul's, where a short religious service was 
conducted by the highest dignitaries of the 
church. Thence the royal progress was 
continued, over London Bridge, through 
the poorer districts of London on the south 
side of the Thames. Buckingham Palace 
was finally reached across Westminster 
Bridge ana St. James’s Park, ^ong the 
six miles route were ranged millions of the 
queen’s sulqects, who gave her a rousing 
welcome which brought tears to her eyes. 
Her feelings were faithfully reflected in the 
telegraphic greeting which she sent as she 
set out from the palace to all parts of the 
empire; ‘From my heart I thank my be¬ 
loved people. May God bless them I’ In 
the evening, as in 1887, every British city 
was illummated, and every headland or 
high ground in England, Scotland, and 
Wales, from Comwtul to Caithness, was 
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ablaze wLth beacons. The festivities lasted 
a fortnight. Tliere ws a garden party at 
Buckin^am Palace on 28 June; a review 
in Windsor Park of the Indian and colonial' 
troops on 2 .July; a reception on 7 July of 
the colonial prime ministers, when they 
were all sworn of the privy council; and a 
reception on IS July of 180 prelates of 
English-speaking protestant peoples who 
were' assembled in congress at Lambeth. 
By on error on the part of officials, mem¬ 
bers of the House ot Commons, when they 
presented an address of congratulation to 
the queen atBuckingham Palace on 23 June, 
were shown some want of courtesy. The 
queen repaired the neglect by inviting the 
members and their wives to a garden pa^ 
at Windsor on 8 July. The only om- 
cial celebration which the queen's age pre¬ 
vented her from attending in person was a 
great review of battleships at Spithead 
(20 June), which in the number of as¬ 
sembled vessels e.vceedod any preceding dis¬ 
play of the hind. Vessels of war to the num¬ 
ber of 173 were drawn up in four lines, 
stretching over a course of thirty m iles. The 
mieen was represented by tho prince of 
W sles. Not the least of many gratifying inci¬ 
dents that marked the celebration was tho 
gift to Great Britain of an ironclad H'ota 
Cape Colony. On 18 July the close of .the 
rejoicings drew from the queen a letter of 
thanks to her people, simply expressing her 
boundless gratitude. The passion of loyoltv 
which the jubilee of 1887 had called fortii 
was hrongllt to a degree of intensity whioh 
had no historic precedent; and during the 
few years of life that yet remained to the 
queen it burned with undiminislied force 
Aroughout the empire in the breasts of 
almost every one of her subjects, whatever 
their race or domicile. 

The anxieties whioh are insoparoble from 
the government of a great empire pursued 
MiUtory quoen and her country in full 

cxpedittoiu, measure during the rest of her 
1897 - 8 . reign, ond her armies were en¬ 
gaged in active hostilities in many parts of 
the world. Most of her energies were con- 
Bequently absorbed in giving charaoteristic 
proof of her concern for the welfare of her 
troops. She closely scanned the military 
expeditions on the frontier of India (1807- 
1890). The campoign of English and 
Egyptian troops under Lord Kitchener, 
whimi finally crushed the long-drawn-out 
lebeUiou in the Soudan at the battle of 
Omduiman on 2 Sept. 1808, and restored to 
Ewpt the greater part of the territory that 
had been lost in ls83, was a source of im- 
ntense gratification to her. In 1898 she 


indicated the course of her sympathies bv 

thrice visitingatNetleyHospital the wounded 

men from India and the Soudan fll Esb 
14 May, and 3 Dec.) When at Balmoral’ 
29 Oct. 1808, she presented colours to the 
newly raised 2nd battalion of the Cameron 
highlanders. On 1 J uly 1890 she reviewed 
in Windsor Great Park the Honourable Ar- 
tillery Oompanyj of which the prince of 
Wales was captain-general, and a few days 
later (16 July) she presented in Windsor 
Castle colours to the Scots guards, afteiv 
wards attending a march past in the park. 
On 10 Aug., while at Osborne, she inspected 
the Portsmouth volunteers in camp at Ash¬ 
ley, and at Balmoral on 29 Sept, she pre¬ 
sented new colours to the 2nd battalion of 
the Seaforth highlanders. Her chief public 
appearance during 1899, which was uncon¬ 
nected with the army, was on 17 May 1899, 
when she laid the foundation-stone of the 
new buildings of the Victoria end Albert 
Museum at Kensington. The South Ken¬ 
sington Museum, as the institution had 
hitWto been named, had been brought into 
being by the prince consort, and was always 
identified in the queen’s mind with her hus¬ 
band's public services. 

All other military experiences whioh had 
recently confronted the queen sunk into in- 
significance in the autumn of 
Boer^ww. 1°!^® in the presence of the great 
Boer war. With her ministers’ 


general policy in South Africa before the 
war she was’ in agreement, although she 
studied the details somewhat less closely 
than had been her wont. Bailing sight 
disabled her after 1898 from reading all the 
official papers that wore presented to her, 
but her confidence in the wisdom of Lord 
Salisbury and her faith in Mr. Ohamberlain’s 
devotion to the best interests of the empire, 
spared her any misgivings while the nego¬ 
tiations with the Transvaal were pending. 
As in former crises of the same hind, as long 
as any chance remained of maintaining an 
honourable peace, she cherished the hope 
that there would he no war; but when she 
grew convinced that peace was only to be 
obtained on conditions that were derogatory 
to the prestige of her government she focussed 
her energies on entreaties to herministers to 
pursue the war with all possible promptitude 
and effect. From the opening of active 
operations in October 1899 until egnsoious- 
nesB failed her on her deathbed in Janue^ 
1901, the serious confiict occupied the chim 
place in her thoughts, The disasters which 
befell British arms at the beginning of the 
struggle caused her infinite distress, but her 
spirit rose with the danger. Defeat merely 
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added fuel to the zeal -with which she urged 
her advisers to retrieve it. It was with her 
especial approval that in December 1899 re¬ 
inforcements on an enormous scale, drawn 
both from the regular army and the volun¬ 
teers, were hurriedly ordered to South Africa 
under the command of Lord Eoberts, while 
Lord Eitchener was summoned from the 
Soudan to serve as chief of the staff. In 
both generals she had the fullest trust. 

Offers of assistance from the colonies 
stirred her enthusiasm, and she sent many 
messages of thanks. She was 
wSuflm^lTs consoled, too, by a visit at IVind- 
Ti=it,Ko- sor from her grandson, the Qer- 
ism"* emperor, with the empress 

and two of his sons, on SO Nov. 
1899. Of late there had been less harmony 
than of old between the courts of London 
and Berlin. A. misunderatanding between 
the two countries on the subject of Enghsh 
relations with the Boer republics of South 
Africa had threatened early in 1696. The 
Oermon emperor had then replied in con¬ 
gratulatory terms to_a telegram from Presi¬ 
dent Kruger informing him of the success 
of the Boers in repelling a ff libustering raid 
which a few Englishmen under Dr. Jameson 
had made into the Transvaal. The queen, like 
her subjects, reprobated the empror’s inter¬ 
ference, although it had none of the signifi¬ 
cance which popular feeling in England 
attributed to it. The emperor's visit to the 

? ueen and prince of Wales in November 
699 had been arranged before the Boer war 
broke out, but the emperor did not permit 
his display of friendly feeling to he post¬ 
poned by the opening of hostilities. His 
meeting with the quean was most cordial, 
and his relations with the English royal 
faimly were thenceforth unclouded. By way 
of inaicating his practical sympathy with the 
British army, he subscribed 8001. to tbe fund 
for the relief of the widows and orphans of 
the men of the Ist royal dragoons who were 
then fighting in South Africa—a regiment 
of which he was colonel-in-chief. 

Throughout 1900 the queen was in- 
defatigame in inspecting troops who 
_ , were proceeding to the seat of 

war, in sending to the front en- 
wltb her couraging messages, and in writ- 
soiaiers. letters of condolence to the 

relatives of officers who lost their lives, often 
requesting a photograph and inquiring into 
the position of their families. In the affairs 
of all who died in her service she took a 
vivid personal interest. Her anxieties at 
Christmas 1899 kept her at Windsor and 
precluded her from proceeding to Osborne 
mr the holiday season, as had been her in¬ 


variable custom, with one exception, for 
nearly fifty years. On Boxing day she en- 
tertamed in St. George’s Ilall, Windsor, the 
wives and children of the non-commissioned 
officers and men of the regiments which were 
stationed in the royal borough. She caused 
a hundred thousand boxes of chocolate to 
be sent as her personal gift to every soldier 
at the front, and on New Tear's day (1000) 
forwarded greetings to sU ranks. When 
the news of British successes reached her in 
the early months of 1900—the relief of Kim¬ 
berley (16 Feb.), the capture of General 
Oronje (27 Feb.), the relief of Ladysmith 
(28 Feb.), the occupation of Bloemiontein 
(13 March), the relief of Mafeking (17 May), 
and the occupation of Pretoria (6 June)— 
she exchanged congratulations with her 
generals with abundant enthusiasm. 

The gallantry di«played by the Irish sol¬ 
diers was peculiarly gratifying to her, and 
she acknowledged it in a most emphatic 
faehion. On 2 March she gave permission to 
her Dish troops to wear on St. Patriak's day, 
by way of commemorating their achieve¬ 
ments in South Africa, the Irish national 
emblem, a sprig of shamrock, the display 
of which bad been hitherto forbidden in the 
army. On 7 Match she came to London, 
and on the afternoons of 8th and 9th she 
drove publicly through many miles of streets 
in order to illustrate her watchful care of the 
public interests and her participation in the 
public anxiety. PubLc enthusiasm ran high, 
and she was greeted everywhere by cheering 
crowds. On 22 March she went to the 
Herbert Hospital, at Woolwich, to visit 
wounded men from South Africa. But the 
completest sign that ehs gave of the depth 
of her sympathy with those who were bear¬ 
ing the brunt of the struggle was her deci¬ 
sion to abandon for this sprmg her customary 
visit to the South of Europe and to spend 
her vacation in Ireland, whence the armies 
in the field had been largely recruited. 
This plan was wholly of her own devising.' 
rowtuvutt Nearly forty yearn had elapsed 
to ireiuid, Since she set foot m Ireland. In 
1000 . that interval political disaffection 
had been rife, and had unhappily disconraged 
her from renewing her acquaintance -with 
the country. She now spent in Dublin, at 
the viceregal lodge in Phoenix Park, nearly 
the whole of April—^from the 4th to the 26th. 
She came, she said, in reply to on address 
of welcome from the corporation of Dublin, 
to seek change and rest, and to revive happy 
recollections of the wam-heacted welcome 
given to her, her husband, and obildren in 
foimer days. Her reception was all that 
could be -wished, and it vindicated her com- 
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fidence in the loyalty, despite political agi¬ 
tation, of the Irish people to the crown. 
The days were spent busily and passed 
qnichly. She entertained the leaders of 
Irish society, attended a military review and 
an assembly of fifty-two thousand school 
children in Phoenix Park, and frequently 
drove through Dublin end the noighhouridg 
country. On 6 April she gave orders for the 
formation of a new regiment of Irish guards. 
On her departure on 26 April ehe tliauked 
the Irish people for their greeting in a xiublic 
letter addressed to the lord lieutenant. 

After her return to ‘Windsor on 2 May 
1900 ehe inspected the men of Il.M.B. 
Powerful who had been besieged in Lady¬ 
smith, and warmly welcomed their com¬ 
mander, Captain lledworth Lambton, On 
the 17th she visited the wounded atNatloy. 
Lord Doherts’s successes in South Africa ut 
the time relieved her and her people of 
pressing anxieties, and ordinary court fes¬ 
tivities were suflerad to proceed. On 4 May 
she entertained at Windsor tho lung of 
Sweden and Norway, who had often been 
hor guest as Prince Oscar of Sweden. On 
10 May she held a drawing-room at Buck¬ 
ingham Palace; it was the only one she 
attended tliat season, and proved her last. 
Next day she was present at the christening 
of the third son of the Duke of York, when 
she acted as sponsor. After the ueunl visit 
to Balmoral (22 May to 20 June) ehe gave 
several muaim entertainments at Windsor. 
On 11 June there was a garden party at 
Buckmgham Palace, and on 28 June at 
Windsor a state banquet to tbo khedive of 
Egypt, who was visiting the country. Her 
old friend the Empress Eugfinie was her 
guest at Osborne in September, 

Apart from the wor, she wos interested 
during the session iu tho passage through 
„ the House of Commons of the 

fcdenition o( Australian commonwealth bill, 
Auattniio, which Was to create a federal 
^ imion among the Australian 
colonies. She received at Windsor on 
27 March the delegates from Australia, who 
were in England to watch the hill’s progress. 
‘When in the autumn the bill received the 
royal assent, she, on 27 Aug., cordially ac¬ 
cepted the suggestion that her grandson the 
Duke of York, with the duchess, should pro¬ 
ceed as her representative to Australia in 1901, 
to open in her name the first session of the 
new commonwealth parliament, She was 
especially desirous of showing her apprecia¬ 
tion of the part taken by colonial troops in 
tire Boer war, and she directed that the inau¬ 
guration of the commonwealth at Sydney on 
1 Jan. 1901, should be attended by a guard 


of honour representing every branch of the 
army, including the volunteers. 

But the situation in South Africa re¬ 
mained the central topic of her thought, and 
in the late summer it gave renewed cause for 
concern. Despite Lord lloberts’s occupation 
of the chief towns of the enemy’s territory 
fighting was still proceeding in the operl 
country, and deaths from disease or wounds 
in the British ranks were numerous. The 
queen was acutely distressed 
DjstTOSM of by the reports of suffering that 
reached her through the summer 
but, while she constantly considered and 
suggested means of aUeviating the position 
of affairs, and sought to convince herself 
that her miuisters were doing all that was 
possible to hasten tho final issue, she never 
loitered in her conviction that she and her 
people were under a solemn obligation to 
fight on till absolute victory was assured. 
Owing to the prevailing feeling of gloom 
tho queon, when at Balmoral in October and 
November, allowed no festivities. The usiiol 
highland gathering for sports and games at 
Braemar, which sho had attended for many 
years with the utmost satisfaction, was aban¬ 
doned. She still watched closely public 
events in foreign countries, and she found 
Utile consolation there. The assassination 
of her frieud Humbert, Icing of Italy, on 
29 July at Monisn greatly disturbed her 
equanimity. In France a wave of strong 
anti-English feeling involved her name, and 
the shameless attacks on her by unprincipled 
journalists were rendered the more offen¬ 
sive by the approval they publicly won 
from tho royaUst leader, the Duo d’Orltans, 
great-grandson of Louis Philippe, to whom 
and to wliose family she had proved the 
staunchest of friends. Happily tho duke 
afterwards apologised for his misbehaviour, 
and was magnanimously pardoned by the 
queen. 

Ill October a general election was deemed 
necessary by the government—the existing 
parliament wos more than five years old— 
and the queen was gratified by the result. 
^ Lord Salisbury's government, 

SioniT which wos responsible for the 

jzoaiiaaf war and its conduct, received 

OotoborWOO England and Scotland over¬ 
whelming support. The election 
emphatically supported the queen’s view 
that, despile the heavy cost of life and treor 
sure, hostilitiee must be vigorously^purBued 
until the enemy acknowledged defeat. ‘When 
the queen's fifteenth and last parliament was 
opened in December, Lord Salisbury was still 
prime minister; but he resigned the foreign 
seoretoryship to Lord Lonsdowne, formerly 
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minister of war, and lie made witli the 
queen’s approval some unimpressive changes 
in the personal constitution of the ministry. 
Its policy remained unaltered. 

Death had again been busy among the 
queen’s relatives and associates,and cause for 
private sorrow abounded in her last years. 
Tie qnecB’s Her cousin and friend of youth, 
latiist be- the Duchess of Tech, had passed 
mvementa away on 27 Oct, 1897, Another 
blow was the death at hleran of phthisis, on 
5 Feb. 1899, of her grandson. Prince Alfred, 
only son of the Duke of Saxe-Oohurg- 
Gotiia. The succession to the duchies of 
Saxe-Gohurg-Ootha, which was thus de¬ 
prived of on heir, was offered by the diet 
of the duchies to the queen’s third son, 
the Duke of Connaught; but, although he 
temporarily accepted it, he, in accordance 
with the queen’s wish, renounced the position 
in his own behalf and in that of his son a few 
months later in favour of his nephew, the 
Duke of Albany, the posthumous son of the 
queen’s youneest son, Leopold. To the queen’s 
satisfaction the httle D^e of Albany was 
adopted on 30 June 1899 as heir presumptive 
to the beloved principality. Thearraneement 
unhappily took practical effect earlier tW she 
anticipated. A mortal disease soon attacked 
thereimingduke of Saxe-Coburg, the queen's 
second son, Alfred, and he died suddenly at 
Bosoiiau on 20 July 1900, before a fatal 
issue was expected. The lost bereavement 
in the royal circle which the queen suffered 
was the death, on 29 Oct, 1900, of her grand¬ 
son, Prince Christian "Victor of Schleswig- 
Plolstein, eldest son of Princess Helena, the 

S uren’s second daughter. The young man 
ad contracted enteric fever on the battle¬ 
fields of South A&ica. But even more dis¬ 
tressing was it for the queen to learn, in the 
summer of 1900, that W oldest child, the 
Empress Frederick, was herself the victim 
of a malady that must soon end in death. 
Although the empress was thenceforth 
gravely disabled, she survived her mother 
rather more than six mouths. 

On 7 Nov. the queen returned to "Windsor 
from Balmoral in order to console Princess 
final mieta- Christian on the death of her eon, 
tionsotthe and twice before the end of the 
court. month she took the opportunity 
of welcoming home a few of the troops from 
South Africa, including colonial and Cana¬ 
dian dqljachmeuts. On each occasion she 
addressw a few words to the men. Cn 
12 Dec. she made her last public appear¬ 
ance by attending a sale of needlework by 
Irish ladies at the Windsor town hall, On 
14 Dec. she celebrated the thirty-ninth anni¬ 
versary of the prince consort’s death at Frog- 


more with customary eolemnity, and on the 
18th she left for Osborne. It was the last 
journey of her life. 

’Throughout life the queen's physical con¬ 
dition was robust. She always b^evedin 
Tkeqneca’t fli® efficacy of fresh air and 
hnuik mold abimdant ventilation, and those 
who waited on her bad often 
occasion to lament that the queen never felt 
cold. She was long extremely careful 
about her health, and usually consulted her 
resident physician, Sir James Beid, many 
times a day. Although she suffered no 
serious ailments, age told on her during the 
last five or six years of her life. Since 
180d she suffered from a rheumatic stiff¬ 
ness of the joints, which rendered waLking 
difficult, and from 1806 incipient cata¬ 
ract greatly affected her eyesight. The 
growth of the disease was steady, hut it did 
not reach the stage which rendered an opera¬ 
tion expedient. In her latest year ehe was 
scarcely able to read, although she could still 
sign her name and could write letters with 
difficulty. It was uot till the late summer of 
1000 that symptoms menacing to life made 
themselves apparent. The anxieties and 
sorrows due to the South African wax and 
to deaths of relatives proved a severe strain 
on her nervous system. She manifested a 
tendency to aphasia, but by a strong effort of 
will she was for a time able to check its 
growth. She had long juetly prided herself on 
the strength and precision of her memory, 
and the faQuie to recollect a familiar name 
or word irritated her, impelling increased 
mental exertion. No more specific disease 
declared itself, hut loss of weight and com¬ 
plaints of sleeplessness in the autumn of 
190() pointed to a general p^sical decay. 
She hoped that a visit to the Biviers in the 
spring would restore her powers, hut when 
she reached Windsor in November her phy¬ 
sicians feared that a journey abroad might 
have evil effects. Arrangements for the re¬ 
moval of the court early next year to the 
lUvIera were, however, begun. At Osborne 
her health showed no sigus of improvement, 
but no immediate danger was apprehended. 

On Christmas morning her lifelong friend 
and lady-in-waiting, Jane Lady_ Churchill, 
passed away suddenly in her sleep. 
L^&ya Bt queen was greatly distressed, 
and at once made a wreath for the 
coffin with her own hands. On 2 Jan. 1901 
she nerved herself to welcome Lord Boberts 
on his return fiiom South Africa, where the 
command-in-chief had devolved on Lord 
Kitchener. She managed by an effort of will 
briefly to congratulate him on hie successes, 
and she confened on him an earldom and 
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ths order of the Oarter, On the 10th Mr. 
Ohemberlain hod a few minutes’ audience 
with her, so that she might learn the imme¬ 
diate prospect of South African affairs. It 
was her last interview with a minister. The 
widowed duchess of Suxe-Ooburg-Gotha 
arrived on a visit, and, accompanied by her, 
the queen drove out on the 16th for the last 
time. By that date her medical attendants 
recognised her condition to be hopeless. The 
brain was failing, and life was slowly ebbing. 
On the 19tL it was publicly announced that 
she was suliering from physical prostration. 
The next two days her weakness grew, and 
the children who were in England were 
summoned to her deathbed. On 21 Jan. her 
grandson, the German emperor, arrived, and 
in his presence and in the presence of two 
sous and three daughters she 
Tho queen’s pagsgd away at half-past six in 
“ the evening of Tuesday, 22 Jan. 

She was eighty-one years old and eight 
months, lees two days. Her reign had lasted 
sixty-three years, seven months, and two 
days. She had lived three days longer than 
George III, the longest-lived sovereign of 
England before her. Her reign exceeded his, 
the longest yet known to English history, by 
nearly tour years. On the day following her 
death her oldest son met the privy council 
at St. James's Palace, took the oaths as her 
successor to the throne, and was on the 24th 
proclaimed king under the style of Ed¬ 
ward VII. 

In accordance with a dominant sentiment 
of her life the queen was accorded a military 
funeral. On 1 Eeh. tho yacht 
SneniL' Alberta, passing between long 
hues 01 warshms which fired a 
last salpte, carried the colnn from Cowes to 
Gosport. Early next day the remains were 
brought to London, and were borne on a gun 
carriage from Victoria station to Paddington. 
In the military procession which accom¬ 
panied the cortbge, every branch of the army 
was r^resented, while immediately behind 
the CO mn rode Hin^ Edward VIZ, supported 
on one side by Ins brother, the Duke of 
Connaught, and on the other by his nephew, 
the German emperor. They were followed 
by the kings of Portugal and of Greece, 
most of the queen’s grandsons, and members 
of every royal family in Europe. The funeral 
service took place in the afternoon, with im- 
poaing solemnity, in St, George’s Chapel, 
Windsor. On Monday, 4 Feh., the coffin 
was removed privately, in the presence only 
of the royal mmily, to the Frogmore mau- 
Boleum, and was there placed in the sarco¬ 
phagus which already held the remains of 
Prince Albert. 


No British sovereign was more sincetelv 
mourned. As the news of the queen’s death 
Tiie uni- spread, impassioned expressions of 

voraai grief came from every part of t)ip 
serro.. ited Kingdom, o/tL BrS 

empire, and of the world. Native 
in India, in Africa, in NewZealnnd, vied with 
their British-horn fellow-subjects in the 
avowals of a personal sense of loss. The de¬ 
monstration of her people’s sorrow testified 
to the spirit of loyalty to her person and posi- 
tbn which had been evoked by her length of 
life and reign, her personal sorrows, and her 
recent manifestations of sympathy with her 
subjeels’ welfare. But the strength and 
popularity which the grief at the queen’s 
death proved the monarchy to enjoy were 
only in part due to her personal character 
and the conditions of her personal career. A 
force of ou’oumstauoes which was not subject 
to any individual control largely contributed 
to the intense respect and affection on the 
part of the people of the empire which en¬ 
circled her crown when her rule ended. 
The passion of loyalty with which she in- 

Tho qamn last 

and imperial years was a comparatively late 
unity. growth. In the middle period 
of her reign the popular interest, which W 
youth, innocence, and simplicity of domestic 
life bad excited at the beginuinc, was ex¬ 


hausted, and the long BBorusion which she 
maintained after her husband’s death de¬ 
veloped in its stead a coldness between her 
people and herself which bred much disre¬ 
spectful criticism. Neither her purlial re¬ 
sumption of her public life nor hot venerable 
ago fully accounts for the new sentiment of 
atibetionale enthueiasm which greeted her 
declining days. It was largely the oulcome 
of the new conception of the British 
monarchy whioh sprang from the develop¬ 
ment of the colonies and dependencies of 
Great Britain, and the sudden strengthening 
of the eense of unity between them and the 
mother country. The crown after 1880 
became the living eymbol of imperial unity, 
and every year events deepened the impres¬ 
sion that the queen in her own person typi¬ 
fied the common inlereet and the common 
sympathy whioh spread a feeling of brother¬ 
hood through the continents that formed the 
British empire. She and her ministers 
in her lost years encouraged the identificor 
tionof the British sovereignty with tl^ unify¬ 
ing spirit of imperialism, and she thoroughly 
reciprocated the warmth of feeling for 
herself and her office which that spirit en¬ 
gendered in her people at home and abroad. 
But it is doubtful n, in the absence of the 
imperial idea for the creation of whioh she 
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vras not responsible, sbe could under the 
constitution have enji^ed that popular re¬ 
gard and veneration of which she died in 
unchallenged possession. 

The practical anomalies incident to the 
position of a constitutional sovereign 
who is in theory invested with all the 
semhlancs of power, hut is denied any of its 
reality or responsibility, were brought into 
strong relief by the queen's personal charac¬ 
ter and the circumstances of her life. Pos¬ 
sessed of no commanding strength of 
intellect hat of on imperious will, she 
laboriously studied every detail of govern¬ 
ment business, and on every question of 
policy or administration she formed for her¬ 
self decided opinions, to which she ob- 
Hcr attitoda stinotely adhered, pressing them 
tobneineaa pertinaciously on the notice of 
of state. jnhiistars. No sovereign 

of England ever applied himself to the work 
of government with greater ardour or greater 
industry. None was a more voluminous 
correspondent with the officers of state. 
Although the result of her energy could 
not under the constitution be commensurate 
with its intensity, her activity was in the 
main advantageous, The detachment 
from party interests or prepossessions, which 
her elevated and isolated position came to 
foster in her, gave her the opportunity of 
detecting in ministerial schemes any national 
pril CO which her ministers mi^lit at times 
be blinded by the spirit of faction, and her 
persistence occasionally led to some modili- 
cation of policy in the direction that she 
ur|;ed withhappyiesult, Herlengthof sove¬ 
reignty, too, rendered in course of years her 
personal experiences of government thr wider 
and far closer than that of any of her mini¬ 
sters, and she could recall much past pro¬ 
cedure of which she was the only surviving 
witness. Absolutely frank and tnistful in 
the expression of her views to her ministers, 
she had at the same time the tact to acquiesce 
with outward grace, however strong her pri¬ 
vate objections, in any verdict of the popular 
vote, r^ainst which appeal was seen to be 
hopeless. In the two instances of the Irish 
church hiU of 1869 and the franchise exten- j 
sion hill of 1684 she made personal efforts, j 
in the interest of the general peace of the I 
country, to discourage an agitation which | 
she felt to he doomed to failure. 'While, i 
therefore, she shrank from no exertion where-1 

S die might influence personally the ma- i 
inery of the state, she was always con¬ 
scious of her powerlessness to enforce her 
opinions or her wishes. With the principle 
of the constitution which imposed on the 
sovereign the obligation of giving formal 


assent to every final decision of his advisers, 
however privately obnoxious it might be to 
him, she hod the practical wisdom to avoid 
anv manner of conflict. 

tartly owing to her respect for the con¬ 
stitution in which she was educated, partly 
ThcdMay owi^ to her personal idiosyn- 
o( royal crosies, and partly owing to the 
po"«. growth of democratic principles 
among her people, the active force of such 
prerogatives as the crown possessed at her 
accession was, in spite of her toil and energy, 
diminished rather than increased during her 
reign. Parliament deliberately dissolved 
almost all the personal authority that the 
crown had hitherto exercised over the army. 
The prerogative of mercy was practically 
abrogated when the home secretary was 
in. effect made hy statute absolute controller 
of its operations. The distribution of titles 
and honours became in a larger degree than 
in former days an integral port of the ma> 
cMnety of party politics. The main outward 
signs of the sovereign’s formal supremacy in 
the state lost, moreover, by her own octs, 
their old distinctness. Conservative as was 
her attitude to minor matters of etiquette, she 
was self-wEled enough to break with large 
precedents if the breach consorted with her 
private predilections. During the lastthirty- 
nine years of her reign she opened parliament 
in person only seven times, and did not 
prorogue it once after 1854. It had been 
the rule of her predecessors regularly to 
attend the legislature at the opening and 
close of each session, unless they were dis- 
abled_ by illness, and her defiance of this 
practice tended to weaken her semblance of 
hold on the central force of government. 
Another innovation in the usages of the 
monarchy, for which the queen, with a view 
innoTationa *0 increasing her private oon- 
laroyoi venience, was personally respon- 
pnictice. Bible, had a like effect. HertWe 
immediate predecessors on the throne never 
left the country during their reigne. Only 
three earlier sovereigns of modern times 
occasionally crossed the seas while wearing 
the crown, and they were represented at 
home in their absence by a regent or by 
lords-justioes, to whom were temporarily 
delegated the symbols of sovereign, power, 
while a responsible minister was the sove¬ 
reign’s constant companion abroad. Queen 
Victoria ignored nearly the whole of this 
procedure. She repeatedly visited foreign 
countries; no regent nor lorda-jnsticea were 
called to office in her absence; she was at 
times unaccompanied by a responsible mini¬ 
ster, and she often travelled privately and 
informally under on assumed title of inferior 
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rank. The mechanical appUeatnans of steam, 
and electricity -which -were new to her era 
facilitated communication, with her, but the 
fact that she voluntarily cut herself oil’ from 
the Beat of government for -weeks at a time 
—in some instances at seasons of crisis— 
seemed to pro-vs that the sovereign’s control 
of government was in effect less constant 
and essential than of old, or that it might, 
at any rate, incur interruption without in 
any way impairing the efficiency of the go¬ 
vernment’s action. Her withdrawal from 
parliament and her modes of foreign travel 
alike enfeebled the illusion which is part 
of the fabric of a perfectly balanced mo¬ 
narchy that the motive power of government 
resides in the sovereign. 

In one other regard the queen, hy conduct 
which can only be assigned to care for her 
personal comfort, at thecostof the 
TJieqiiocn puyio advantage, almost sapped 
ana iiciana. influence which thecrowncan 
legitimately exert on the maintenance of a 
healthy harmony among the component parts 
of the United jtingdom. Outside England 
she tetowed markedly steady favour on 
Scotland. Her sojourns there, if reckoned 
together, occupied 0 period of time approach¬ 
ing seven years. She spent in Ireland in 
the whole of her reign a total period of leas 
than five weeks. Daring fifty-nine of her 
sixty-three years of rule she never set foot 
there at aU. Her visit in her latest year 
was a triumph of robust old age and a proof 
ofundiminisned alertness of sympathy. But 
it brought into broad relief the neglect of | 
Ireland that preceded it, and it emphoaised 
the errors of fseling aud of judgment whioh 
made her almost a complete stranger to her 
Irish subjects in their o-wn land during the 
rest of long reign. 

The queen’s visits to foreign lands were 
intimately associated with her devotion to 
Tio ^Boon’s *iBr family which -was a ruling 
loreiqn principle of her life. The kins- 

leiotioiis. mgjj Hus women with whom 

her relations were closest wore German, 
and Germany had for her most of the asso¬ 
ciations of home. She encouraged in her 
household many German customs, and with 
her numerous German relatives maintained 
on enormous and detailed corre^ondence. 
Iler patriotic attachment to her'own country 
of England aud to her British subjects 
could never be justly questioned, and it was 
her cherished conviction that England 
might and should mould the destinies of the 
-world; but she was much influenced in her 
view of foreign policy by the identification 
of her family with Germany, and by her 
natural anxiety to protect the interests of 


ruling German princes who were lineallv 
related to her. It was ‘a sacred duty’as 
^la said, for her to work for the welfare of 
Prussia, because her eldest daughtep h nA 
mamed the heir to the Prussian crown. As 
a daughter and a wife she felt bound to en¬ 
deavour to preserve the independence of the 
duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, whence her 
mother and husband sprang. Her friendshin 
for Belgium was a phase of her affection for 
her uncle, who sat on its throne. The spirit 
of patriotic kingship was always stronp 
enough m her to quell hesitation as to the 
path she should follow when the interest of 
England was in direct conflict with that 
of her Gorman kindred, but it was her con¬ 
stant endeavour to harmonise the two. 

Although the queen disliked war and its 
inevitable brutalities, she treated it as in 
certain conditions a dread necessity which 
no niler could refuse to face. Thoroughly 
os slie valued peace, she deemed it -wrong to 
purchase it at the expense of national rights 
or dignity. But she desired that wai-fare 
should be practised with all the humamty 
that was possible, and she was deeply inte¬ 
rested in the military hospitals and in lie 
training of nurses. 'I'he queen’s wealth of 
Her tom- domestic aftection -was allied to a 
pcriixucnt, tenderness of feeling and breadth 
of sympathy with mankind gene¬ 
rally, whioh her personal sorrows oooen- 
timted. She spared no exertion personally 
to console the boreavod, to whatever walk 
of life they belonged, and she greatly valued) 
a reciprocation of her sympathy. Every 
instance of unmerited suffering that came- 
to her notice—as in the case of Captain 
Dreyfus in France—stirred her to indigna¬ 
tion. Nor were animals—horses and dogs 
—excluded from the scope of her compassion. 
To -vivisection she -was strenuously opposed, 
denouncing with heat the cruel ty ofwounding 
and torturing dumb creatures. 3he counte¬ 
nanced no lenity in the punishment of those 
guilty of cruel acts. 

The queen was not altogether free from 
that morbid tendency of mmd which comes 
of excessive study of incidents of sorrow 
and suffering. Her habit of accumulating 
sepulchral memorials of relations and friends 
was one manifeetation of it. But it was 
held in check hy on innate cheerfulness of 
disposition and by her vivacious curiosity 
regarding all that passed in the domestic and 
political circles of -vvhioh she was the cefitre. 
She took a deep interest in her servants. 
She was an admirable hostess, personally 
consulting her guests’ comfort. The in¬ 
genuousness of youth was never wholly 
extinguished in her. She was easily amused. 
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End was never at a loss for recreation. 
Round games of cards or whist she aban¬ 
doned in later years altogether; but she 
sketched, played the piano, sang, did needle¬ 
work until old age. 

The queen’s artistic sense was not strong. 
In furnituTB and dress she preferred the 
fashions of her early married years to any 
other. She was never a judge of palming, 
and she bestowed her main patronage on 
portrait painters like Winterhalter and Von 
Aiigeli, and on sculptors like Boehm, who 
had little beyond their German nationality 
to recommend them. ‘ The only studio of a 
master that she ever visited was that of 
Leighton, whose “Procession of Cimabue” 
the prince consort had bought for her, and 
whom she thought delightful, though perhaps 
more as an accomplished and highly agree¬ 
able courtier than as a painter.’ In music 
she showed greater taste. Staunch to the 
heroes of her youth, she always appreciated 
the operas of Rossini, Bellini, and Donizetti; 
Handel andBachboredher,but Mendelssohn 
also won her early admiration, and Gounod 
and Sullivan fascinated her later. She never 
understood or approved Wagner or his school. 
She was devoted to the theatre from girl¬ 
hood, and all her enthusiasm revived when 
in her last years she restored the dramatic 
performances at court, which her mourning 
had long interrupted. She was not well 
read, and although she emulated her hu'- 
hand's respect for literature, it entered^ little 
into the business or recreation of her life. 

In talk she appreciated homely wit of a 
quiet kind, and laughed without restraint 
when a jest or anecdote appealed to her. 
Subtlety or indelicacy offended her, and 
EOmetimee evoked a scornful censure. Al¬ 
though she naturally expected courtesy of 
address, and resented brusque expression of 
contradiction or dissent, she was_ not con¬ 
ciliated by obsequiousness. ‘It is useless 

to ask-’s opinion,’she would say; ‘hs 

only tries to echo mine.’ Her own con¬ 
versation had often tbo charm of naivete. 
"When told that a very involved piece of 
modem German music, to which she was 
listening with impatience, was a ‘ drinking 
song’by Rubinstein, she remarked, ‘ Why, 
you could not drink a cup of tea to that.’ 
Ser memory was unusually sound, and 
errors which were made in her hearing on 
matters familiar to her she corrected with 
briskness and point. 

The queen's religion was simple, sincere, 
and undogmatic. Theology did not interest 
her, but in the virtue of religious toleration 
she was an ardent believer. "When Dr. 
Creighton, the last bishop of London of her 


retga, declared that she was the best liberal 
he knew, he had in mind her breadth of 
religious sentiment. On moral questions 
her views were strict. She was opposed 
to the marriage of widows. To the move¬ 
ment for the greater emancipation of women 
she_ was thoroughly and almost blindly 
antipathetic. She never realised that her 
own position gave the advocates of women’s 
lights their strongest argument. With a 
like inconsistency she regarded the greatest 
of her female predecessors, Queen Elizabeth, 
with aversion, although she resembled Queen 
Elizabeth in her frankness and tenacity of 
purpose, nnd might, had the constitution of 
the country in the nineteenth century per¬ 
mitted it, have played as decisive a part in 
history. Queen Victoria’s sympathies were 
with the Stuarts and the laeobites. She 
declined to identify Prince Charles Edward 
with his popular designation of ‘ the Young 
Pretender,’ and gave in his memory the 
baptismal names of Charles Edward to her 
grandson, the Duke of Albany. She was 
deeply interested in the history of Mary 
Stuart; she placed a window in Oarishrooke 
Church in memory of Charles I’s daughter 
Elizabeth (1850), and a marble tomb by 
Marqehetti above her grave in the neigh¬ 
bouring church of St. Thomas at Newport 
(1850). She restored James ll’s tomb at 
St. Germain. Such likes and dislikes re¬ 
flected purely personal idiosyncrasies. It 
was not Queen Elizabeth’s mode of rule that 
offended Queen Victoria; it was her lack of 
feminine modesty. It was not the Stuarts’ 
method of government that appealed to her; 
it was their fall from high estate to manifold 
misfortune. Queen Victoria's whole life and 
action were, indeed, guided by personal 
sentiment rather than by reasoneef principles. 
But her personal sentiment, if not alto¬ 
gether removed from the commonplace, nor 
proof against occasional inconsistencies, bore 
ample trace of courage, truthfulness, and 
sympathy with Buffeting. Fat from being 
on embodiment of seldeh whim, the queens 
personal sentiment blended in its mam cur¬ 
rent sincere love of public justice with 
staunch fidelity to domestic duty, and ripe 
experience came in course of years to imbue 
it with tbs force of patriarchal wisdom. 
In her capacity alike of monarch and woman, 
the queen’s personal sentiment proved, on 
the whole, a safer guide than the best devised 
system of moral or political philosophy. 

vin 

Of her nine children (four eons—Albert 
Edward, prince of Wales, Al&ed, Arthur, 
and Leopold—nnd five daughters—Victoria, 
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Alice, Helena, Lonise, and Beatrice), two 
sons, Leopold and Alfred, and one daughter, 
, Alice, died in the queen’s lifetime. 
tooSmtfc She was survived by two sons— 
the prince of Wales and Arthur 
duke of Connaught—and by four daughters— 
Victoria, Empress Frederick, Helena, Prin¬ 
cess Christian, Louise, Duchess of Argyll, 
and Beatrice, Princess Ilenry of Battenborg. 
The eldest daughter, Victoria (Empress 
Frederick), died on 6 Aug. 1001 at her 
seat, Friedrichshof, near Fraukforl. All her 
children wore married, and all except the 
FrincessLouisehad issue. The queen’s grand¬ 
children numbered thirty-one at the date of 
her death—nine died in her lifetime—and 
her great-grandchildren numbered thirty- 
seven. Seventeen of her grandchildren were 
married. In two instances there was inter¬ 
marriage of first cousins—viz. Grand Duke 
of Hesse (Princess Alice’s only surviving 
son) with Princess Victoria Melita (Prince 
Alfred’s second daughter), and Prince Ileimy 
of Prussia (Princess Royal’s second son) with 
Princess Irena Marie (Princess Alice’s third 
daughter), Other marriages of her grand¬ 
children connected her with the chief 
reiguing families of Europe. The third 
daughter of the Princess Royal (Empress 
Frederick), Princess Sophie Dorothea, mar¬ 
ried in 1880 the Duke of Sparta, son of the 
king of Greece. Prinoess Alice’s youngest 
daughter (Princess Alix Victoria) married 
in 1804 Nicholas II, tsar of Russia, while 
Princess Alice’s second dau^ter (Elizabeth) 
married the Grand Duke Serge of Russia, 
a younger son of Tsar Alexander II and 
„ , uncle of Tsar Nicholas II. Prince 

cbualm?^' Alfred’s eldest daughter (Princess 
Marie) married in 1893 Ferdi¬ 
nand, crown prince of Boumauia. Princess 
Maud, youngest daughter of the prince of 
Woles, married in 1896 Prince Charles of 
Denmark. Only one grandchild married a 
member of the English nobility, the prince 
of Wales’s eldest daughter, who became the 
wife of the Duke of Fife. The remaining 
seven marriages of grandchildren were con¬ 
tracted with members of princely families 
of Germany. The Emperor William II 
muiried Princess Victoria of Augustenbnrg. 
I'he Princess Royal's daughters, the Prin¬ 
cesses Charlotte, Ftederika Victoria, and 
Margaretta Beatrice, married rospectively 
the hereditary Frmoe of Soxe-Meiningen (in 

g i 1^*90)', and Prince Frederick Chiles of 
esse-Casssl (in 1893). Princess Alice’s 
eldest daughter (Victoria) married in 1884 
PrinceLouisof Battenherg. Prince Alfred's 
third daughter (Alexandra married in 1896 


the hereditary Prince of Hohenloha-Lan- 
genburg. Prinoess Helena’s elder daughter 
(Louise Augusta) married in 1801 Prince 
Avibert of Anhalt. 


Ihere was one marriage in the queen’s 
lifetime in the fourth generation of her 
family. On 24 Sept. 1898 the eldest of her 
great-grandchildi-en, Fdodora, daughter of 


The queen\ portrait was painted, drawn, 
sculptured, and photographed several hun¬ 
dred times in the course of the reign. Rone 
are satisfactory prosentments. The queen’s 
Poi traits of tepose neoessavily omit 

tiio qucoo. suggestion of the animated and 
fascinating smile which was 
the chief attraction of her ocuntenance. 
Nor is it possible graphically to depict the 
exceptional grace of bearing which com¬ 
pensated for the smallness of her stature. 
Among the chief paintings or drawings of 
her, those of her before her accession are 


by Sir William Beeehey, R.A. (with ths 
Duchessof Kent), 1821 j by Richard Westall, 
R.A,, 1830; by Sir George Ilayter, 1883; 
and by II. J. Lane, A.R.A., 1887. Those 
after her accession are by Alfred Chalon, in 
state robes (eimraved by Cousins), 1888; by 
Sir George Hayter, 1838; by Sir David 
Wilkie, 1839 (in Glasgow Gallery); by Sit 
Edwin Landseer (drawing presented by the 
queen to Prince Albert), 1839 ; by F. Win¬ 
terhalter, 1846 and other years; by Winter¬ 
halter (group with Prince Arthur and Duke 
of Wellington), 1848; by Sir Edwin Land¬ 
seer, 1866 ; by Baron H. von Angeli, 1875 
(of which many reiilicas were made for pre¬ 
sents, and a copy by Lady Abercromby is 
in the National Portrait Gallery, London), 
1886 and 1807; by Mr. W. Q. Orohardson, 
R.A. (group with prince of Wales, Duke of 
York, and Prince Edward of York), 1900; 
and by M. Benjamlu Constant, 1000. There 
are several miniatures by Sir W. 0. Ross, 
R, A., and one by Robert Tborburn, A.R,A. 
(with prince of Wales as a child). There is 
a devor caricature lithographle portroit, by 
Mr, William Nicholson, 1897, Every leading 
episode in the queen's life was commemo¬ 
rated on her commission by a painting in 
which her portrait appears. Most of wese 
memorial paintings, many of which have 
been engraved, are at Windsor; a few are at 
BnckWham Palace or Osborne. They in- 
olude mr David Wilkie’s 'The Queen’s First 
Council/1887; C, H. Leslie’s' The Queen 
receiving the Sacrament at her Coronation/ 
1838, and ' The Christening of the Princess 
Royal/ 1841; Sir George Hay ter’s ‘ Corona- 
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tion,’ ‘Tlie Queea’s Marriage,’ 1810, and 
* Christening of the Prince of Wales; ’ 
P. ■Winterhalter's * The Reception of Louis 
Philippe,’ 1844; E. M, Ward's ‘ The Queen 
investing Napoleon III tvith the Garter* 
and ‘ The Queen at the Tomb of Napoleon,' 
1855j G. H. Thomas's ‘Review in Paris,' 
1865; J. Phillip’s ‘ Marriage of Princess 
Royal,’ 1869 j G. H. Thomas's ‘ The Queen 
at Aldershot,' 1859; W. P. Frith’s ' Mar¬ 
riage of the Prince of 'Wales,' 1863; 6. 
Magnussen’s ‘ Marriage of Princess Helena,’ 
1866; Sydney P. Hall’s ‘Marriage of the 
Duke of Connaught,’ 1879; Sir James Lm- 
ton’s ‘Marriage of the Duke of Albany,' 
ls82; R. Caton Woodville’s ‘Marriage of 
the PrincesB Beatrice,' 1883: Laurens 
Tuxen'a‘The Queen and Royal Family at 
Jubilee of 1887;’ Sydney?. Hall's ‘Mar¬ 
riage of the Duchess of Fife,’ 1839; Tuxen’s 
‘ Marriage of the Duke of York,’ 1893. The 
sculptured presentations of the queen, one 
or more examples of which is to be found 
in almost every city of the empire, include 
a bust by Behnes, 1829 (in possession of 
Lord Ronald Gower); an equestrian statue 
^ Marochetti at Glasgow; a statue by 
Boehm at Windsor; a large plaster bust 
by Sir Edgar Boehm (in National Portrait 
Gallexy, London); a statue at Winchester 
by Mr, Alfred Gilbert, R A.; a statue at 
Manchester by Mr. Onslow Ford, R.A., 1900. 
A national memorial in sculpture, designed 
by Mr. Thomas Brock, R.A,, has been placed 
in the Mall opposite the entranca to Buok- 
iugham Palace. 

The portrait head of the quean on the 
coinage followed three successive types in 
, the course of the reign. Soon 
wd medaS! accession 'Willmm Wyon 

designed from life a head which 
appears in the silver and gold coinage with 
the hair simply knotted, excepting in the 
case of the florin, where the head bears a 
crown for the first time since the coinage of 
Charles II. In the copper coinage a laurel 
.wreath was intertwined with the hair. In 
1887 Sir Edgar Boehm designed a new bust 
portrait, showing the features in mature age 
with a small crown and veil most awkwardly 
placed on the head. This inefiective design 
was replaced in 189S by a more artistic 
crowned presentment from the band of Mr, 
Thomas Brock, R.A. 

O^edals on which her head appears the 
majority commemorate military or naval 
achievements, and ore not of great artistic 
note (cf. John H. Kkto’i Medals and Deco¬ 
rations of the British Army and Navy, 1807). 
Many medals commemorating events in the 
queen's reign were also struck by order of 


the corporation of London (cf. GiiA.iit.E3 
■Welch’s NumwmtaLondinensia, 1894, with 
plates). Uf strictly olliciai medals of the 
reign the chief are that struck in honour 
of the coronation from designs by Pistmcci 
in 1838; the jubilee medal of 1887, with the 
rever&e designed by Lord Leighton; and the 
diamond jubilee medal of 1397, with Wyon's 
design of the queen’s head in youth on the 
reverse, and Mr. Brock's design of the head 
in old age on the obverse with the noble 
inscription: ‘ Longitudo dierum in dextera 
eiua et in sinistra gloria,’ 

The adhesive postage stamp was an in¬ 
vention ot the queen’s reign, and was adopted 
by the government m 1840, A crowned 
portrait head of the queen was designed for 
postage stamps in that year, and was not 
modified m the United ELingdom during her 
lifetime. In most of the colonies later 
postage stamps bore a portrait of the queen 
in old age. 

[4 lifi. of Queen Yictoria based on this article 
appeared in 1902. There are contemporary bio- 
grephie sketches by Sir fi. R. Holmes, formerly 
librarian at iYindeor (with elaborate portrait 
illustrations, 1887, and text alone, 1901), by 
Mrs. Oliphant, by the Bev. Dr. Tulloch, by the 
Marquis ot Lome (fourth duke of Arayll), by 
Sarah Ttoley, by (t. Barnett Smith, and by J, 
Cordy Jeaffreson (1893,2 vols.) The outward 
facts of her reign are best studied in the Annual 
Register from 1837 to 1900, together with the 
Times newspaper, Hansard’s Parliamentary 
Debates, and the collected edition of Punch. 
A vast library of memoirs of contemporaiiee 
supplies useful information. For the years 
before and immediately after the accession, 

I see Mrs. Gerald Gurney's Childhood of Queen 
' Victoria, 1901; Tuer's First Tair of a Silken 
Reign; Memoir of GabrielB von B&low (Eagl. 
i transL), 1897; Earl of Albemarle’s Fifty Yeats 
of my Life; Stafford House Letters, 1391, pt, 
Ti .! and Sir Charles Murray's papers in Corn- 
ihili Hag, 1897. The portion of the queen’s 
career which has bsen dealt with most fully is 
her married life, 1840-81, which is treated in 
General Grey’s ^rlv Years of the Prince Cen- 
isort, 1868, and in Sir Theodors Martin’s Life 
of the Prince Consort, 6 vols. 1874-80. Both 
works draw largely on her and her husband’s 
iournals and letters. Both General Grey and 
Sir Theodore Martin write from the queen's 
point of view; some memoirs published since 
the appearance of these volumes usefully 
supplement the information. An important 
semetion from the queen’s carrespondence be¬ 
tween 1837 and 1861 was issued offidsdly iu 
1907, under the editorship of Viscount Esher 
and Mr. A. C. Benson. Tbs best authority 
for the general conrse of the queen's life and 
her relations with political history down to 
1860 is, apart from this correspondence, to be 
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found in iha thros scries of the GreriUo Me¬ 
moirs (1817-60), which nre outapohan, and in 
the main tiustvortlij. The Duke Krnoat of 
Saxe-Cobnrg's Memoirs, 4 toIs. (Eugliali trunsl. 
1888-90), tliiow aide lights on the queens 
personal reliitions with Gei-many and German 
politics, and print many of her letters; they 
carry events from 1840 to 1870. The e,irly 
years of tho same period are covered hy the 
Memoirs of Baron von Bunsen and hy Memtfira 
of Baton von Stockmar,hyhia son (Engl, transl. 
2 Tols. 1892). Other hints ftom the German 
side may be gleaned in Th. von Bernhnrdi Aua 
demlehen, pt. v. 1896; Memoirs of Count von 
Beust; Memoirs of Count Vitathum vim Eck- 
stadt; Moltke’s letters to his "Wife and other 
Eelativss, ed. Sidney 'Whitinaii (2 vols. 1896); 
Margaretha von Posehingaifs Lite of Emperor 
Frederick (Engl, transl. hy Whitman, 1901); 
BiemBtek’s keOeotione and Eominiaooncps (2 vok. 
1898, Engl transl.); and Buseh’s Convortntions 
of Bibm,irck (3 vols. 1897). Bor the English 
relations with Kapoleon III (18.61-68)saeDela 
Gorce’s Histoiro du Second Empire (6 vols.) The 
queen's domestic life from 1888 to 1870 may ho 
traced in Letters from Sarah, Lady Lyttelton, 
1797-1870 (privately printed for the family, 
1873); from 1803 to 1878 in tho Letters of Prin¬ 
cess Alice, with memoir hy Dr. Soil (Engl, transl, 
1884): from 1842 to 1882 in tho queen’s Leaves 
(1868), and More Leaves (1883) fromher Jouriml 
in the Highlands; and from 1880 to 1897 in Sir 
Klnlooh Cooke's Life of tho Duchoea of Took, 
2 vols. 1900. Both court and diplomutio affairs 
(1837-68) are sketched in Lady Bloomdeld’a 
Court and Diplomatic Life (1888, 2 vols.), and 
diplomatic anairs alone (1887-1879]) in Lord 
Anguelus Loftus'e BeminisoonccB, 2 series (4 vols. 
1892-4). For home politics see Torrens's Life 
of Lord Melhouine; tho Creavey Papers; tho 
Croker Papers; tho Pool Papers (o spocieUy 
valuable work); Sir Spencer Walpole's Life of 
Loid John Hassell (o most useful biography); 
Bulwer and Ashley's Life of Lord Palmerston; 
Lord Malmeshar/s Memoirs of an Ex-Minister; 
Benham and Davidson’s Life of Archbishop Tint 
(1891); Lord Selhorne's Momorials; Gladstone’s 
Gleanings, vol. i.; Ohildors's Life of Hugh C. E. 
Childers (1901); Morloy’s Life of Gladstone, 
1903; Ktsmautiee's Life of Lord Granville, 
1906 : Sir Algernon West's Bacolleotions. 
Personal rsminisceaees of the queen in private 
life abound in Donald Maclood'sLifo of Borman 
Macleod (2 vole. 1876), Mrs. Oliphant's Life of 
Principal Tullooh (1888), Prothcro's Life of Dean 
Staidoy, Lord Tennyson's Memoir of Lord Tenny¬ 
son, Benson's Memoirs of Arohbishop Benson, 
and Sir Theodore Martin's Queen Victoria as 1 
Hnew Bier (1906), aU print some letters of here. 
A character sketch is in Quarterly Bev., April 
1901. Sighter partioulars are in Trovelynn's 
Life of Macaulay; Ashwell and Wilborforce's 
IMoofBishop Wilberforoe(3vols. 1879); Hoid's 
LordIIoughtonandiV.E,Forster:FiinnyIiembls's 
Becoids; Lang’s Lord Iddsslsjgb; Mqxwell's Life 


of W. H. Smith; Sir Theodore Martin’s Life of 
Helene Faucit, Lady Martin (1900); Sir ,Tohn 
Mowbray’s Seventy Years at Westminster- 
Laughton’s Life of Henry Eoeve (1899) ; W. a! 
Lindsay’s The Bojal Household (1807); Lord 
Konald Gower’s Eominisoencos; and Wilkinson’s 
Benjimsconces of King Ernest of Hanover. In 
the prepamtion of this_ article the writer has 
utilised dilate information derived from various 
sources.] S, 

VpaEL, SiE .TULIUS (1835-1890), 
premier of New Zealandjson of Albert Leo¬ 
pold "Vogel and his wife Phoebe, daughter of 
Alexander Isaac of Russell Square, London, 
was born in London on 24 Pab. 1835. He 
was educated at University College School, 
London, and at the Royal School of Mines, 
Both his parents died wlien ha was sixteen, 
and after serving as a merchant’s clerk in 
his grandfather’s office be emigrated to the 

e -fields of Victoria, where, after gaining a 
ihood by variotts shifts, he became editor 
of n small coiiutry newspaper, ‘ The Mary¬ 
borough and Dunolly Advertiser.’ After 
being beaten in an attempt to enter the 
Victorian parliament he was drawn in 1801 
to Otago, New Zealand, by the large dis- 
coveriasof gold then made there, and, settling 
in Bunndin, bought a half-share iu the ‘ Otago 
Witness ’ nnd started the ‘ Otago Dwy 
Times.’ As brother-editor and partner he 
had the novelist, Mr. B. L. Foijeon. He 
quickly made his paper what it still is, one 
of theleadingmorningjournals in the colony, 
and with its lielp was uosen in 18C2 a mem¬ 
ber of tbe Otago provincial council. There 
in 186G he became, and for throe years re¬ 
mained, bead of the provincial executive. 

Vogel’s entry into the New Zealand House 
of Representatives was made in 1863, and 
six years later he was appointed colonial 
treasiuer in tho cabinet of Sir William Fos 
[q. V. Suppl.] To the treasury were soon 
added the post office and the departments 
of customs and telegraphs, and he became 
the moving mind of what was quickly called 
the Po.x-Vogel ministry. In 18B9 the colony, 
still sti-nggling with the native tribes, was 
exhausted by nearly a decade of intermittent 
and inglorious warfare with them, and it was 
embarrassed by English disfavour and the low 
price of its staple export, wool. The imperial 
troops had been wlth^wn, and though, with 
some reluctance, the imperial government 
guaranteed a loon of 1,000,0007. to ^ablo 
the colonists to carry on the warfarCwitb 
their own militia, tbe colony and the pro¬ 
vinces owed some 7,000,000/., and were de¬ 
pressed end disheartened. Vogel believed 
that if peace could be secured tbe great 
natural resources of the islands might be 
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rayidly developed by making roads, bridges, 
railways, and telegraphs with money Ar¬ 
rowed by the colony in London. He pro¬ 
posed to raise 10,000,000/. for this work, and 
to take as security five million acres of land 
adjacent to the proposed railway lines. His 
parliament authorised the borrowing of 
4,000,000/., but refused to touch the public 
lands, which were the endowment of the 
provinces. Except during one month in 
1892, when Sir Edward Stafford ejected the 
Eox-Vogel ministry, Yogelremained in office 
for seven years, and was always at the head 
of affairs, though not always premier. The 
Maori wars were honourably ended, public 
works were rapidly pushed on, immigrants 
poured in, the San Erancisco mail service 
was begun, and a cable laid between New 
Zealand and Australia. The ballot act was 
passed, the Torrens land transfer system 
adopted, the public trust office opened, and 
the government life insurance department 
set up. Einally (1874-6) Vogel, hitherto 
accounted a provincialist, allied himself with 
Stafford and Atkinson, and abolished the 
provinces. Immediately afterwards he ap¬ 
pointed himself agent-general in London, 
end, resigning the premiership, quitted the 
colony. 

Vogel left New Zealand prosperous and 
confident. Nearly all the money ha had 
borrowed had been wisely spent. Un¬ 
fortunately, no steps were taken to check 
speculation in land, wbiob went on wildly, 
especially in the south island. This, com¬ 
bined with a steady decline in the prices of 
wool and grain, brought about a reaction in 
1879, the efiects of which lasted for fifteen 
years, and which was popularly attributed 
to Vogel's policy of public works and loans. 
In 1877 an imperial act was passed confirm¬ 
ing an arrangement made hy Vogel in 1873 
with the Bank of England, by which colonial 
stocks were authorised to be inscribed there, 
to the great advantoge of the borrowing 
colonies, in 1680 Vogel, who had been 
knighted in 1875, was a candidate for elec¬ 
tion to the British House of Commons ; he 
stood for Penrhyn as a conservative, but was 
beaten. Tn 1881 he resigned the agent- 
generalship, as the New Zealand government 
objected to his connection with certain public 
companies, and in 1884 re-entered New Zea- 
laim politics. Elected for Christchurch hy a 
large majority ho was welcomed hock to the 
colonicd parliament hy numbers who hoped 
from his resourceful, inventive, and sanguine 
mind some scheme or policy which might 
restore cheerfulness and prosperity to the 
overclouded colony. Since lavish borrowing 
had for the time gone out of fashion, the 


phrase ‘ Vogel with the brake on ’ was caught 
up as representing the combination of enter¬ 
prise with prudence, which a coalition be¬ 
tween Vogel and the radical party was ex¬ 
pected to bring about. The coaUtion was 
arranged, the Atkinson ministry was ousted, 
and Vogel became treasurer once more, under 
the radical chief, Sir Robert Stout. Fate, 
however, did not aid the Stout-Vogel govern¬ 
ment. Prices, low in 1884, fell stiU further in 
1883; the largest financial institution in the 
colony, the Bank of New Zealand, showed 
signs of embarrassment; the customs revenue 
declined; aud Vogel, who hud come into office 
to reduce taxation, found himself obliged in 
1687 to admit a heavy deficit and aak for 
more taxes. The ministrv was defeated, ap¬ 
pealed to the country, and was beaten. Sir 
Robert Stout and many of his section dis¬ 
appeared from parliament, and though Vogel 
was returned with a substantial mowing, 
he did not prolong the struggle, hut, after 
leading the opposition unsuccessfully for 
one session, quitted the colony finally. 

Thereafter povertv and bodily infirmities 
combined to keep him out of public life. 
He lived quietly near London, where for 
the last three years of his life he held a 
small post, under the New Zealand govern¬ 
ment, the duties of which were nominal, and 
the salary SOO/, In addition to thia quasi¬ 
pension the colony after his death gave his 
widow 1,600/. Vogel died at Hillersdon, 
East Molese^, on 12 March 1899. His 

physical sufierings had been great. For 

many years he bad been tortured hy gout, 
alHicted with deafness, and partly parafysed 
in the lower limbs. The courage ana buoyant 
s]^rit which helped him to s&uggle ag^st 
hisaffiictione, to toil over complicated Bnan- 
cial problems in a aick-room, and to direct a 
colonial political party fi;om a batb-chair, 
were not the least admirable of his qualities. 
Bold and sanguine as he was in tempera¬ 
ment, his constitutional hastiness did not 
revent his manner in private life from 
eing uniformly kind, considerate, and even 
patient towards those around him. A specu¬ 
lator, though without greed or hardness, his 
rashness in his private affairs gave colour to 
the harsh verdict of the many critics who 
declared that in public life he was a gambler 
masquerading as a statesman. This was not 
true. The policy of developing colonies by 
borrowing and spending state loans is ob¬ 
viously open to abuse. But it would be 
more easy to show that those who followed 
in VogeVs footsteps went too far and too 
fast than that he himself wasted public 
money uselessly. Finance wart, he left his 
mark on the institutions ofNew Zealand; 
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the public trust and state life insurance 
offices have flourished; women’s franchise, 
proposed by him in 1887, became law in 
1893; the conservation of the New Zealand 
forests, which he unsuccessfullv prayed for, 
is now a recognised necessity; ihb extension 
of British influence in the South Seas, ad' 
vocated by him in 1874, then dismissed as a 
dream by the colonists, and which, when he 
attempted it at Samoa in 1886, was thwarted 
' by the colonial office, was a scheme the 
scouting of which most Australasians now 
regret. Vogel’s imperialism, as set out in 
many magazine and newspaper articles, 
though vague and dreamy, was in eflect an 
anticipation of the views of a subsequently 
popular school. Curious mixture as he wae of 
visionary and financier, hie visions were often 
tinctured with realism, just as his finance 
was inspired by imagination. Industrious 
as well as original m administration, he 
was a persuasive and copious rather than a 
brilUaut or incisive talker and speaker. He 
wrote clearly and easily on political matters, 


though his solitary novel, ‘ Anno Domini 
2000, or Woman's Destiny,’ written lets in 
life, has little merit. His other publico- 
tions were: ‘ Great Britain and her Colo¬ 
nies * (London, 1865, 8vo) and ‘NewZea¬ 
land and the South Sea Islands' (London 
1878). He also edited the ‘ Oificial Handi 
book of New Zealand ’ for 1876. 

Vogel, who was a Jew of the Asb1f.npy{ 
rite, married, on 19 March 1867, Mary 
daughter of William Henry Clayton, cnlnn.- jit 
architect, New Zealand, and left two sons 
and a daughter. Another son was killed 
when cut off with Major Wilson’s force 
by the Matahele in 1894, 


[Gisborne's Now Zealand Rulers and States¬ 
men (1840-97), 2nd edit. London, 1897; Rns- 
deu’s History of New Zealand, 2nd edit. Mel¬ 
bourne, 1896; Anthony Trollope’s Australia and 
New Zeuland, London, 1873; Times, Daily 
Telegraph, Daily News, 14 March 1899; Jewish 
Chronicie, IGMarch 1899, Reeves's Long White 
Cloud, London, 1898 , Rurke’s Colonial Gentry, 
li. 618] W. P. R. 
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WALKER, JOHN (1692 f-1741), a 
Cambridge scholar and coadjutor of Bentley 
in Ms proposed edition of the Orseco-Latin 
Testament, was son of Thomas Walker of 
Huddersfield, and was educated, like Bentley, 
at Wakefield school, where he was under 
Edward Clarke. He entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge, os a pensioner on 24 May 1710, 
at the age of seventeen. He was Craven 
scholar in 1712, He graduated B.A in 
1713, and was elected minor fellow on 
28 Sept, 1716 (see E.RuDjUiaci/, ed. Luard, 
Cambridge, 1860], He took his M.A., and 
was elected socius major and sublector ter- 
tius in 1717. 

Walker was amiable and attractive, and 
ready to work with others, ns well as learned. 
The lirstfriiits of his studies that have come 
down to us are emendations on Cicero, ‘ Be 
Natura Deorum,’ printed at the end of the 
edition of Dr. John Davies, master of Queens’ 
College, iu 1718, aud honourably mentioned 
in the preface. They are mostly bold or 
ingenious conjectures, after the manner of 
Bentley, and show a wide range of reading. 
Pearce also incorporated some notes of 
Walker’s in his edition of the ‘De Offloiis’ 
in 1746 (see p, xiv). While working for 
the New Testament he also helped Bentley 
with various readings of manuscripts of 
Suetonius and Cicero^' Tuscul ans.’ iW his 
own part he was preparing an edition of Arno- 


bius, and left large materials for the purpose 
to Dr. Richard Mead [^. v,] One valuable 
volume of this collection now belongs to 
Professor J. E, B. Mayor of Cambridge, and 
contains notes and conjeotures well worthy 
of attention, as well as collations of the 
Pans and Antwerp manuscripts, the second 
of which is a copy from the nrst, and was 
then at Brussels, 

In the summer or autumn of 1719 he 
went to Pons, as Bentley’s omissary, for the 
purpose of collecting various readings for 
the proposed Grtcco-Latin New Testament, 
which had been projected by Bentley about 
1716. J. J. Wetstein bad been first em¬ 
ployed; but, after Wetstein's return to 
Switzerland, Bentley was naturally glad to 
have one of his oum scholars as his confi¬ 
dential assistant. Walker was kindly re- 
oeived at Paris, especially hy the Benedic¬ 
tines, and, after some suspicion of a clash 
of literary interests between their project for 
an edition of the' Veraio I tala ’ and Bentley’s 
undertaking, he was aided by them in his 
work. TkuiTlieT,Sabatier,Mopinot,andMont- 
fancon were Ms chief friends, and the latter 
regarded him ns a son. He remained Paris 
apparently nearly a year. Bentley thus 
writes of him at the end of his ‘Proposals,’ 
published in 1720: ‘ The work will he put in 
the press as soon as money is contributed to 
support the charge of the impression. . . 
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The overseer and corrector of the press wni 
he the learned Mr. John Walker of Trinity 
College in Cnmhridge; ■who -with great ac¬ 
curateness has collated many MSS. at Paris 
for the present edition. And the issue 
of it, ■whether gain or loss, is equally to fall 
on him and the author.’ Walker had, in 
fact, collated the whole Ne^w Testament in 
five Latin manuscripts at Paris, and part of 
it in nine others, besides noting the readings 
of four Tours manuscripts collated by Ldon 
Chevsllier, which were given him by Saba¬ 
tier. These collections are contained in the 
volume numbered B. 17, B, in the library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge (Enus, pp. sxxv 
foU.; OW Zat. Bibl. Textt, i. 56, foil., where 
(hey are all identified). Next year (1721) 
be returned to Paris, this time to collate 
Greek texts. The readings of the manu¬ 
scripts from the Royal, Coislin, St, Ger¬ 
main, and Colbert collections in Trinity Col- j 
lege (B. 17. 42, 43) probably belong to this I 
date or to tbe following years. The winter 
of 1721-2 was, however, spent in Brussels 
in the company of Charles Graham, third 
viscount Preston (d. 1789), grandson of 
James IL’s ambassador at Paris. Ilere 
Walker collated the manuscript of Amobius 
(and Minueius Felix) already mentioned, 
and the Corsendonk Greek Testament (now 
at Yienna, Imp. Lib., cursive 3), and suc¬ 
ceeded in identifying many of tbe manu¬ 
scripts used by Lucas Brugensis. When 
the fear of the plague had abated, Walker 
returned to Paris, and seems to have re¬ 
mained there till 1723. 

Bentley hod communicated his under¬ 
taking to Archbishop Wake in 1716, and 
this naturally led to intercourse between 
the archbishop and Walker, The first 
extant evidence of this is a letter from 
Walker at Brussels, 24Nov. 1721 (Old Zat. 
JBibl. Texts, i. 66), in answer to a Wd one 
of Wake's, nwhaps the beginning of their 
friendship. Wake showed him many marks 
of favour, and Walker collated a great num¬ 
ber of his manuscripts. These collations 
are found, some in B. 17. 42, 43, and others 
in B. 17. 84. A selection of Walker's read¬ 
ings is also found in a Greek Testament in 
Christ Church Libra^, where the Wake 
MSS, themselves are (Waeb, Arab, Or. SB). 
Altogether Walker seems to have collated 
some seventy-eight (^eek manuscripts, con¬ 
taining^ the whole or parts of the New Teeta- 
ment. 

His course of promotion was as follows: 
He became dean and rector of Booking, 
Essex, in the archbishop’s patronage, 16 I^ov. 
1726, At Lady day 1726 he received his 
last ^vidend as fellow of Trimty. He be¬ 


came chancellor of St. Bavid's on 17 July 
1727 His marriage followed six months 
later, 26 Jan. 1727-S. He was made ]).D. 
nnder royal commission (together with Ri¬ 
chard Walker the ■vice-master) on 26 April 
1728. A year later Wake appointed him 
archdeacon of Hereford on 3 Feb. 1728-9, 
and on 12 Dec. 1730 he was instituted rector 
ofSt-MaryAldermaryinthesam^arronage, 
Healsob^ame incumbent of St. Hiomas tbe 
Apostle in the same year. He was also 
chaplain to King George 11. He died on 
9 Kov. 1741, at the early age of forty-eight, 

Walker married Charlotte Sheffield, one 
of the three natural daughters of the well- 
known John Sheffield, mike of Normanby 
and Buckinghamshire (i. 1721) [q. v.], by 
Frances Stewart, who afterwards married 
Hon. Oliver Lambart (she d. 1760-1). These 
daughters (and their brotherXtook the name 
of Sheffield under their father's will, Mrs. 
Walker had a fortune of some 0,0002., and 
bore her husband six eons and four daugh¬ 
ters. One of their sons, Henry, became 
fellow of King's College, B.A. 1767, ii.A. 
1760. Mrs. Walker is described as ‘ a woman 
of violent and turbulent temper,’ but pro¬ 
fessed much respect for her husband, to 
whom she erectedamonumentin the chancel 
of Booking church, with a laudatory cha¬ 
racter (Oie? Let, Bibl, Texts, i. 66), which 
all extant evidence confirms. It asserts 
that his ‘ uncommon learning and sweetness 
of temper, joined to all other Christian per¬ 
fections, and accompanied with a pleasing 
form of body, justly rendered him the delight 
and ornament of mankind.’ 

The later course of his studies snd the 
reasons for the coUapse of bis great literary 
project are matters of conjecture and infe> 
enCB. He certainly went on collating Greek 
manuscripts till after 1736, as the Greek 
Testament numbered B. 17. 44, 46 is one of 
J. Wetstein and G, Smith’s, Amsterdam, 
1736, and contains collations of manuscripts, 
some of them brought to Archbishop Wake 
in that yeai’. Wake died in 1787, and left 
his manuscripts to Christ Church, Oxford, 
and therefore Walker's work on them was 
probably done before that. Bentley himself 
was in perpetual strife in his later years, 
and bad a paralytic stroke in 1739. Wuker's 
own health was delicate, and he may have 
had warnings of approaching death. Some¬ 
thing of the kind seems necessary to explain 
the fact that Bentley, making his will on 
20 May 1741 (six months before Walker’s 
death), loft his Greek manuscripte brought 
from Mount Athos to the college, end ‘the 
rest and residue of his library' (including, 
apparently, Walker's collations in tbe 
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Tolumes now at Trinity Oollegs) to iiis 
n^liew Hichard) and did not mention 
■V^lker. Bentley himself died six months 
after his younger friend. There is no trace 
of a quarrel between them. It seems there¬ 
fore mat Walker’s premature death was the 
chief cause of the failure of all this prepara¬ 
tion, and the operation of this simple cir¬ 
cumstance has been strangely overlooked 
by Bentley's biographers. Bentley used to 
call Walker ‘Clarissimus Walker,’ probably 
to distinguish him from his two contem¬ 
poraries at Trinity College, llichard the vice- 
master and Samuel. 

Walker’s collations of Latin manuscripts 
are deddedly better than Bentley's, although 
they are not as perfect as his reputation tor 
scholarship and his neat writing would lead 
one to hope. 

[Life of Bentley [q. v.] and Old Latin Biblical 
Texts,!. (St.Germain, St. Matthew), OxP. 1883, 
esp. pp, v, xxiii-xxvi, 66-67; Gent. Mag. 1741, 
p. 609; Eannrssy’e Kov. Bep. Bed. 1898, pp. 
exxx, 300, 302. The contents of the volumes 
at Trinity College are given (not quite accu¬ 
rately) in A. A. Bllis's Bentleii Critica Sacra. 
Information has also been supplied by friends 
at Cambridge and elsewhere. Wiilfeer’e will, 
which has been consulted, is at Somerset House.] 
JOIIK SSBVJI. 

WALLACE, EOBERT (1831-1899), 
divine and member of parliament, second 
son of Jasper Wallace, master gardener, 
was bom near Cupar, Fife, on 24 June 1831. 
He was educated at the Qeddes Institu¬ 
tion, CulroES, the High School, Edinburgh, 
and at St. Andrews University, where he 
won special distinction and graduated M.A. 
in 1803. After teaching for some time in 
private families, and attending the 16o3-4 
session at the Divinity Hall, Edinburgh, i 
he was appoiuted ou 22 April 1864 classical j 
master at the hladras Academy, Cupar, Fife. 
In October 1863 he resumed his theological 
studies at Edinburgh University, lie was 
licensed to preach in 1867, and shortly 
afterwards appointed to the cWge of Kew- 
ton-on-Ayr, whence heremoveain 1860to 
Trinity College Church, Edinburgh. In 
1866 he was appointed examiner in philo¬ 
sophy in the nmversiW of St. Andrews, and 
two years later the Edinburgh comoration 
presented him with the charge of Old Grey- 
friars. In 1869 the university of Glasgow 
conferred upon him the degree of D.D. 

Wallace os a churchman was noted for 
the support he ^ave both in the Edinburgh 
presbytery and m the general assembly of 
the churoh of Scotland to broad views on 
theology and to the reform of worship, of 
M’hioh Dr. Robert Lee (1804-1808) [q. y.] 


was the chief champion. To tlie latter con¬ 
troversy he contributed ‘Reform of the 
Church of Scotland in Worship, Govern¬ 
ment, end Doctrine;' and to the former 
an essay on ‘ Ohuroh Tendencies in Scot¬ 
land,’ published in 'Recess Studies’ (Edin¬ 
burgh, 1870), which led to much contro¬ 
versy, and ultimately to his impeachment 
for heresy. In 1872 he was appointed bv 
the crown to the chair of church history 
in Edinburgh University, and his ecclesias¬ 
tical and political opponents protested, The 
controversy which followed was one of the 
most exciting in the recent annals of the 
church of Scotland. Wallace won mainly 
owing to his own remarkable powers os a 
debater, but in 1876 he determmed to leave 
the church, and became editor of the ‘ Scots¬ 
man ’ newspaper. 

For some years previously he had bean 
contributing to that newspaper, but his 
editorship was not a success, and he resigned 
in 1880. In 1881 he entered the Middle 
Temple, and in 1883 was caUed to the bar. 
In 1886 he was elected to parliament as a 
radical to represent East Edinburgh, and 
his connection with the constituency lasted 
until his death. In parliament he main¬ 
tained an unusual independence, and though 
he took only an occasional part in the 
debates, he k^t up the reputation ho had 
won in the ecclusiastical courts. While 
about to address the House of Commons on 
6 J line 1899 he fell dowm in a fit, and died 
in Westminster hospital on the following 
day. He was buried in Kensal Green ceme¬ 
tery. ' 

lie was married in 1868 to Margaret, 
daughter of .Tames Roborlson of Cupar, who 
predeceased him; by her he had lour sons 
and a daughter. 

Wallace wrote frequently for the maga¬ 
zines, hut in addition to lugitive contro¬ 
versial matter he published little. His in¬ 
augural address as professor of churcli 
history, ‘ The Study of Eeolesinstieal History 
in its Relations to Ohnrch Theology,’ was 
puMislied in Edinburgh, 1873. At the 
time of his death he was engaged on a 
biography of George Buchanan, arace com¬ 
pleted (Edinburgh, 1809), and on his own 
reminiscences, which will be included in his 
‘Life.’ 

[Ilew Scott, Fasti Ecclesim, i, i. 166, ii. i. 161, 
jtc.; Lawson's BominisesnesR (private circnla* 
lion): Scotsmon, 7 June 1899; Biogra^iy by 
Sheriff Campbell Smith and Hi. Wallace is in 
preparation.] J, B. M. 

WARBUETOM, Sra ROBERT (18(&- 
1899), warden of the Ehyber, bom in a 
Qliilzaifort between Jagdallak and Gouda- 
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uak on II July 1842, -wns the only son of 
Bobert Warbuiton (d, 10 Nov. 1864), lieu- 
tenant'Colonel in the royal artillery, by bis 
-wife, a noble Afghan lady, niece of the Amir 
Dost Muhammad. At the time of his birth 
his mother was flying from the troopers of 
Sardar Muhammad /debar Khan, who pur¬ 
sued hex for months after the massacre of 
English at Kabul on 1 Nov. 1841. She was 
sheltered by her relatives, and finally re¬ 
joined her husband on 20 Sept. 1842. At 
the close of the Afghan war Itobert and his 
mother accompanied his father’s battery to 
Sipri, whence they removed to Morai in { 
Gwalior. In 1860 he was placed at school 
at Mussoorie under Eobert North Maddock, 
where he remained until 1 Dec. 1366. He 
was then sent to England, and was placed at 
Kensington grammar school under G. Frost, 
Thence he obtained a cadetship, and alter one 
term at Addiscombe and two at the Hoyal 
Military Academy at Woolwich he obtained 
his commission in the royal regiment of 
artillery on 18 Dec. 1861. In 1862 be was 
sent to India and stationed with the 1st bat¬ 
tery of the 24th bripJe at Fort Govindghar, 
tbe fortress of Amritsar. In Au^t 1364 
he exchanged into the F battery of tbe 18th 
brigade and was stationed at Mian Mir. In 
1866 the failure of the Agra and Master- 
man's hank left him with only his pay to 
support himself and his mother. To increase 
his resources he exchanged into tbe 21st Pun¬ 
jab infantry. This regiment was then under 
orders for the Abyssinian campaign, and dis¬ 
embarked at Zoula onl Feb. 1868. While 
serving with the transport train he showed 
great tact in conciliating native feeling and 
received tbe thanks of Sir Robert Napier 
(afterwards Baron Napier) [j. v.] for his 
services. ^Tien he was invalided to Eng¬ 
land Napier interested himself in his behalf, 
and -wrote to tbe lieutenant-governor of the 
Punjab recommending him for employment 
on the frontier. On his letum to India in 
April 1869 he was attached as a probationer 
to the 16th Ludhiana Sikhs, and in July 
1870 he Avas appointed to the Punjab com¬ 
mission as an assistant commissioner to the 
Peshawar dmsion. At the end of Septem¬ 
ber 1872 be was removed temporarily to tbe 
sub-district of Yusaftai aud stationed at 
lloti-marddn, and in February 1876 he was 
permanently appointed. Under Sir Pierre 
Louis Napoleon Cavagnari [q, v,] he took 
part in several entei^rises against tbe hill 
tribes who persisted m raiding British terri¬ 
tory, particularly aminst the Utmin Khel 
in 1876, and was five times complimented 
by tbe ^veinment of tbe Punmb and thrice 
by the secretory of state for India. In 1879, 


during the Afghan campaign, Cavagnari made 
rq)eated applications for his services, hut 
the Punjab goi'cmment refused to spare him. 
In July, however, he woe appointed political 
officer of the IChyber, a post which he held 
for eighteen years. 

On the news of the murder of Cavagnari 
' at Kabul, Warburton was nominated chief 
^ mlitical officer with General Sir R, 0, 

I Bright,commandingtbe Jalalabad field force, 
j Ha joined the force on 10 Oct. and proceeded 
to Jalalabad to ascertain the revenues of the 
district. In April 1880 he was ini-olided to 
England, and he did not return to the 
‘ Khyber Pass until 16 Feb. 1882. From that 
I time he remained on the frontier almost con¬ 
tinuously until his retirement. He obtained 
a remarkable influence over tbe hill tribes, 
due in part no doubt to his A&ban blood. 
He raised the Khyber rifies ftom among 
these tribes, a force which for many years 
kept the pass tranquil. His camp became 
the rendezvous of mutually hostile tribes¬ 
men, who carefully Tefraiued from hostilities 
so long as they remained within its precincts. 
He was accustomed to travel with no weapon 
hut a wallring-Btick, and everywhere met 
with demonstrations of attachment. Able 
to converse fluently with the learned in 
Persian and with the common folk in the 
vernacular Pashto, he .succeeded, by bis 
acquaintance with tribal life and character, 
in gaining an influence over tbe border 
Afghans which has never been equalled. 
In 1881 he attained the rank of major, and 
inl887 that of lieutenant-colonel. On 1 Jan. 
1890, in recognition of his services, he was 
created O.S.I. In 1893 he was nominated 
to the brevet xanlr of colonel. He resided 
his post on 11 July 1897 and received the 
thanks of tbe Punjab government. He had 
fii^uei^N requested government to give 
him an Engliw assistant who might con¬ 
tinue his policy and succeed to his influence 
after his retirement, This request was 
never granted, and the advent of a suc¬ 
cessor without local experience was at once 
folloAved by disquiet. Un tbe outbiealr ot 
excitement among the Aftidis in August, he 
was asked by the Indian government on 
13 Aug. whether ha was willing to resume 
his service in connection with &e Khyber 
Pass and tbe Afridis. He declai-ed himaeli 
-willing, but on 23 Aug., before definite orders 
had been given, hostilities broke out. He 
served with the Tirah expedition of 1867-8, 
end in 1898 he was created K.C.I.E. The 
hardships of the Tirah campaign wore out 
his ftame and the loss of the ^yher msts 
broke his heart. Ha returned to En^and 
with broken health, and dying at 3 Russell 
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Eoad, Kensington, on 22 AprU 1899, •was She returned to St. Omer, after a visit to 
buried at Brompton cemetery on 27 April. England,aoeonipanied by five young Enelisk 
In 1868 he married Mary, eldest daughter ladies, with whom she founded a oomnu^to 
of 'William Cecil of D^‘in, Monmouth- in the Grosse Eue, which chiefly concerned 
shire. _ _ _ itself with the education of girls, and did 

Warhurton’s reminiscences of his life were not bind itself to the life of strict seclusion 
published in 1900 under the title ‘ Eighteen which was characteristic of most female 
Years in the Khyber,' London, 8vo. orders. In 1011, after a severe illness she 

[Eighteen Years in the Khyber (ifith por- resolved, in consequence of a supernatural 
traits); Times, 24, 25,28 April 1899.] communication, to adopt the rules of the 

B. 1.0. Society of Jesus for her community, adant- 
■WAUD, MAEY (1C85-184G), founder of ing them for the use of women. About 
a female order modelled on the rule of the 1611 the first afliliated community was esta- 
jesuits, born at Mulwith, near liipon, on blUhed in London at Spitalfields. By 1617 
23 .Tan. 1084-0, was the eldest child of Mar- the number of inmates in the parent 00 m- 
maduke Ward of Uivendale, Mulwith, and munity had increased to sixty persons, and 
Newby, in the West riding of Yorkshire, by in that year a second subordinate communitv 
his wife Ursula, daughter of Eohert Wright was established at Liege, Mary Ward her- 
{d. 1094) of Flowland. in ITolderness, and self rumoving to the new house. During 
widow of John Constable {d. 1681) of Hat- the next few years she travelled oonstantly 
field in the same district. John Wright in England and the Low Countries, and on 
(lCfl8P-160G) [q. v.]waa Mary’s uncle. She one occasion was arrested and thrown into 
was at baptism named .Tane, a name which prison in London, In 1620 and 1621 she 
at her cuuiirmation was changed to Mary, wa.s occupied in founding houses in Kuln 
Her parents were Homan catholics, and she and Trier. 

was educated in tho same faith. At the ago At the oloee of 1621, finding considerable 
of five she went to live at Plowland with opposition arising to her order, she resolved 
her grandmotherJtJraula Wright, the dangh- to proceed to Home, where ehe arrived on 
ter of Nicholas Rndstou of Ilaytou in the Christmas eve. She immedialelv submitted 
East riding. On the death of her grand- to Gregory XV a memorial, slating that she 
lather in 1694 she returned to Mulwith, but and her companions had by divine appoint- 
the household was broken up by the per- ment taken upon them the rule of life of the 
seoution of 1697-8, and she was entrusted jesuits, and requesting the estahlishmont of 
to her kinswoman, Mrs. Ardinglon of Hare- an order under his sanction. Finding that 
well, a daughter of Sir William Iiiglehy of the English clergy were hostile and passed 
Ripley. From 1600 to 1606 she resided with strictures on the conduct of her house in 
the wife of Sir Ralph Babthorae of Osgodby London, she requeslod leave on 1 July 1622 
and Bahthoipe, near York. Her birth and to establish a house in Rome, that her plan 
her great beauty attracted numerous suitors, might be made a matter of observation, 
but her heart was set on the monastic life. Her request was gi’antcd, schools for girls 
and in 1606 she proceeded to St. Omer, and were instituted, ond the community was 
entered the community of the Cq^ettines, quickly organised, 
the severest order of St. Clare. Somewhat For more than a year affairs went well, 
against her inclination she was appointed but renewed trouble arose at the close of 
to collect alms from the towuep^ple, her that period. In June 1626, in consequence 
own desire being for greater solitude and of fresh charges brought against Muy of 
contemplation. Moreover, os a lay sister preaching pubUoly in London before on altar, 
she was not subject to the rule of St. Clare, and similar absurdities, the schools ware 
but to the less rigorous discipline of the closed by the order of Urban 'VIH. In No- 
third order of St. Francis. In May 1607 she vember 1626, despairing of obtaining the 
left the convent, resolved on founding acorn- ratification of her order, Mary determined 
munity especially for Englishwomen. She to proceed to England through Germany, 
repaired to tho court of the archdukes at At Milan she was received with great respect 
Brussels, and in spite of considerable oppo- ^the saintly cardinal archbishop, Federigo 
sition obtained land for a conrentnear Grave- Borromeo. Fassing through Tyrol she ar- 
lines. On Christmas eve she oommencedhor rived at Munich, where the elector, ^sxi- 
community in a temporary dwelling at St. milian 1, permitted her and her companions 
Omer, with five English nnns transferred to remain, and gave them a residence and 
from‘the'Walloon monostei^’in that taty. a yearly allowance for their taaintenanoe. 
In 1600, however, she left this convent alw, In 1627 the Flmperor Ferdinand invited 
qfterendowingitwithmostof herpoBses^ons. Mary to Vienna, and provided a foundation 
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for her in that oitj. The dislike aroused by . troops, and she died on 20 Jan, 1C 14-1 at 
her independent action pursued her to Heworth, soon after the capitulation uf the 
Germany, and in July 1628, in consequence city, and was buried on 22 Jan. in the comer 
of a communication from the Archbishop of next the porch of Oebaldwick oluirch on tlie 
Vienna, Cardinal Klessel, a private con- east side, where a gravestone was afterwards 
pregation was called by Urban VIII, when placed bearing an inscription wbicli is still 
It was decided that measures should be legible. It is, however, probable that her 
taken through the legates of the various body was secretly remo\ed to tie ether- 
countries to break up the houses of the in- lands by her companions at a later date, 
stitute without issuing a papal bull. Warned After Mary Ward’s death various com- 
of the imminence of the peril Mary set out munities following her rule subsisted un- 
for Borne, but owing to illness was unable recognised by ecclesiastical authority, until 
lo reach the city untirFebruarylG29. After on 13 June 1703 a bull of confirmation of 
laying her case before Urban Vlll and the tbe Institute of Mary, the blessed Virgin, 
cardinals she returned to Munich, and was obtained from Clement XI, which sane- 
thence proceeded to Vienna. Tbe report of tioned all the essential features of Mary 
the suppression rapidly spread; but on bear- AVard's scheme. Tbe headquarters of the 
ing that Mary was to be imprisoned as a order were established at Munich until 
heretic, the emperor refused to allow the 1809, when their property was secularised 
measures against her to bo carried into eReet with most of the ecclesiastieui possessions in 
at Vienna. Unwilling to be a cause ofsti'ife, Germany. In Austnau territory, however, 
she removed to Munich, where on 7 Feb. they enjoyed the protection of the emperor, 
1G30-L she was arrested and condned in the and several communities exist at the present 
Anger convent. The unhealthiness of her day in England, Ireland, and Germany, as 
prison brought on an illness 1 hat was almost well as dependent houses in Asia, Africa, and 
fatal. Her ftiends, however, interested them- America. In 1877 Pius IXgave his tinalap- 
selves in her behalf, and on 13 April she was probation to tbe whole institute, 
released by a papal mandate. During her Mary AVard left fragmentary autobin- 
imprisonmeiitapapal bull for tbe suppression graphies in English and Italian, which are 
of the institute had been issued; but, owing now in possB8.siou of tbe community at Nym- 
to the favour of Maximilian, Mary and ber pbenburg, near Munich, An oil painting 
companions werepermittedtoremain intlieir of Mary Ward, executed about I6'20, is in 
abode at ParadeiserHaus in Munich. TnAprtl possession of the nuns of the English In- 
1633 she again setout for Rome to intercede stitute of the Blessed Virgin at Augsburg, 
for the dispersed members of her sister- and a second, rraiesenting her in later life, is 
hood, who were undergoing neat hardships, in possession of tbe nuns of the institute of 
She was well received by Urban VIII, who Altbtting in Bavaria, Many of her auto- 
seemed won by her patience under trial, and graph letters, as well as mapy historical 
gave ber permission to establish a new bouse docoments relative to tbe society, are in tbe 
in Rome itself. In October 1034 she took pos- Nympbenburg archives, 
session of an abode on the Esquiline, which A* life of Mary Word by her friend and 
became a frequent resort of English catholics companion, Winefrid Wigmore, was written 
in Roma. Here she remained until 1637, between 1646 and 1657. Several copies exist 
continually beset by spies, and assailed by m manuscript both in French and English, 
the malice of her opponents, but supported A manuscript life in Italian by Vincento 
by the esteem of Urban. In September 1637 Pageti, secretary of Cardinal Borghase and 
sbe set out for England, arriving m London apostolic notary, written in 1663, and en- 
on 20 May 1638. There she drew compa- titled ' Breve Uoconto della A^ita di donna 
nions round her in a house in the neighbour- Maria della Guardia,’ is in the possession of 
hood of the Strand. She remained m London the community at Nympbenburg. The next 
until the strict parliamentary regime that biofTraphy in point of time was compiled in 
followed the departure of Charles I for tbe Latin m 1674 jiy Dominic Bissel, ennon 
north in 1643 rendered it too unsafe. She regular of tbe holy cross at A ugsburg. 
left the city on 1 May, sought refuge in York- There is a copy among the archives of the 
shir^ where she was well received by her diocese at Westminster, In 1689 a life was 
catholic kinsfolk, and settled at Hutton written in German at Munich by Tobias 
Rudby in Cleveland. In 1644 she removed Lobner, a ,|«nit father. The autograph copy 
to Heworth, sear York. Her health, which is in the Nymphenburg archires. All of 
had been much impaired during her later these are in large measure independent, 
years, altogether failed during the hardships although that by AVinefrid Wigmore is ol 
of the siege of York by tbe parliamentary primary importance. In 1717 an account of 
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the Older by the Bcnedletiae fether, Oov- 
binian Hbamni, entitled ‘ Ilelatio de Origine 
et PropagatioDo Instituti, Matlea mincupati, 
Virginum Anglfirum,’ wes printed at Augs¬ 
burg, and about 1729 a life of Mary Wardby 
Marco Pridl, a priest. The chief incidente of 
Mary's life are portrayed in fifty very large oil 
paintings rvhich have existed in the convent 
of the institute at Augsburg almost from its 
foundation in 1662. The series is known 
among the nuns as ‘the painted life,’ and was 
prob^ly constructed from descriptions given 
to the artist by Mary’s surviving companions. 
The German descriptions appended to the pic¬ 
tures are quoted by Lohner as early as 1689, 
indicating that they were existing at that 
early date. These various sources have been 
collated in the ‘ Life of Mary "Ward' by Maiy 
Catherine Elizabeth Chambers, which ap¬ 
peared in the ‘Quarterly Series’ in 1882 and 
1886 (v 0 l 3 .xx.xv. and lli.), under the editor¬ 
ship of Henry James Coleridge. 

[Miss Chainbeiii’.s Life of Mary Ward, 1882- 
1885 (witli portr.iiK); Peulson’s IIoldoriie«, 
ii. 516, 517 i Euster's Yorkslnre Podiuroos, s.v. 

‘ Constable of Fliimborough;’ Euley's lioeordsof 
the Eiiglisli Province, i. 128, <1.18-9, 07 O; Dodd’s 
Church Ilist. 1739, ii. 341; Butler's Memoir of 
8t, Ignatius, 1812, p, 4Uil.'| IS. I. U. 

WATSON, WILLIAM, Loud AVxtson 
(1827-1899), judge', son of the Eov. Thomas 
Watson, niin!.^ter in the church of Scollund, 
by Eleonora, daughter of David McIIiillio, 
was born at Ibe Manse, Covinglon, Lanarlt- 
shire, on 25 Aug. 1827. He was educated 
at the universities of Gln.sgovv and Edin¬ 
burgh, the latter of which conferred upon 
him the degree of LL.D. iu 1870. He was 
admitted advocate in 1851, but nearly a 
decade elapsed before he entered upon his 
career, and then he owed liis inlroduclibn to 
practice to the illness of a friend wbo re¬ 
commended liim as a substitute. In July 
1806 ho appeared for the defence in the 
eaitse edibre of Dr, Edward Pritchard [q.v.], 
the poisoner. Thenceforth his practice grew 
steadily, though slowly, until iu 1874 it was 
snlliclunt to wairant Disraeli in rewarding 
hi ,3 conservatism, then altogether exceptional 
at the Scottisli bar, with the oHico of solL- 
cilor-goueral for Scotland (31 July). In the 
following year he was elected dean of the 
faculty of advocates, and in 1876 he suo- 
ceedod Edward Slrathearn Gordon [q, v.j in 
the oifioe of lord advocate and the ri'iire- 
sentatioii of the universities of Glasgow and 
Aberdeen. In 1878 ho was sworn of the 
privy council, and placed on the committee 
of the council for education in Scotland 
(2 April). As lord advocate he conducted 
the prosecution of Die fraudulent direclons 


of the City of Glasgow Bank, and several 
civil actions arising out of the failure. On 
28 April 1880 he was appointed to the place 
among the lords of appeal in ordinary, vacant 
by the recent death of Lord Gordon, and 
created a life peer by the title of Baron 
Watson of Thoiikerton, Lanarkshire. 

A lord advocate of less than four years’ 
standing, who enters the highest judiciary 
of the empire, might not unreasonably plead 
his limited experience as a reason for occu¬ 
pying himself mainly, if not exclusively 
witli the decision of Scottish cases. AlmostJ 
however, from the outset Watson grappled 
boldly and unreservedly with the multi¬ 
farious, intricate, and frequently recondite 
legal problems which constitute the staple 
topics of the judicial deliberations of tiie 
House of Lords and privy council, and his 
great naliiral acumen and exi raordinary assi¬ 
duity gave to his deeiaions a soundness and 
solidity worthy the host traditions of British 
jurisprudence.^ Tlie ooim‘r.snneo with the 
civil law which he owed to his Scottish 
training stood him in good stoad in dealing 
with appeals from colonics in which it still 
forms tue basis of the jurisprudence (see 
X«»e Jle/ioWs, Appeal On«oa, xii. 662); but 
where such aid failed him, as in vexed ques¬ 
tions of domicile (li, xiii. ‘1.36; 1896, p, 622), 
or Erenoh or Indian pusrom, his judgments 
wore no less able, while llio part which he 
took in determining the policy and practice 
of the privy council in the exercise of the 
prerogativnl jurisdiction in Canadian cases 
was of capital eoiisliliilional importance. 
His mastery of English law, it less con¬ 
spicuous, was hardly less consummate; his 
authority on Scotlush law was immense; 
nor_ can ho be justly taxed with provin¬ 
cialism because he showed himself sedubus 
to preservu its purity (id. vii, 393). In later 
life he was reputed' the profoundest lawyer 
, in the three kingdoms, and his influence 
was commensurnte, 

t Watson has thus been generally credited 
with a principal share in the resnonsibilityfor 
the decision in Lord Shelllelde case, which 
was perhapii justified by the peculiar facts 
upon which it turned, but would unquestion¬ 
ably, if followed, have seriously hampered 
the business of the hanking community. This 
consequence was in fact only obviated by a 
loterdecision (»A. 1892, p. 201; of. IlnnsoiiPr.t, 
Eabrek, Loep IIbrsohhli,); but tho^her- 
ration, if such it must be deemed, was unique 
in a career of nearly twenty yearsof splendid 
eervico, which has left an inelfaceable im¬ 
press upon every part of onr legal system. 

Watson was homely in appearance and 
unassuming in manner, though a merciless 
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dissector of bad argument. He never lost bis 
broad Scottish accent or acquired the niceties 
of English style, but his judgments are dis¬ 
tinguished by a methodical arrangement and 
massive strength of diction vyhioh amply 
atone for their occasional infelicity of phrase. 
The care which he lavished on them was 
prompted neither by zest nor by ambition, 
but by sheer sense of duty; for law, if not 
positively irhsome, was at any rate not 
particularly congenial to him, while of am¬ 
bition he had not a jot. He was a keen 
sportsman, but otherwise somewhat indolent, 
and would probably have been happier in a 
quiet country life tlian whUe dispensing jus¬ 
tice in the most august tribunals of the 
British empire. 

'VVatson died at Sunlaw’s House, Kelso, 
on 14 Sept. 1899, leaving issue by his wife 
Margaret (»i. 6 Aug. 1868, d. 3 March 1898), 
daughter of Dugald John Bannatyne. An 
‘Address on the Bcpression of Grime,’ de¬ 
livered by Watson in 1877 before the National 
Association for the Promotion of _ Social 
Science, is printed in the ‘ Transactions ’ of 
the association. 

[Foster's Men at the Bar; Burke’s Peerage, 
1899; G. E. Crokaynojs Complete Peersgo; 
Irving’s Book of Scotsmen; Beports of Cases 
boforo the High Court of Justiciary, iv. 161 et 
seq.; Scottish Law Beporter, xiii-xvii.; Men .md 
Women of the Time, 1890 ; Members of Parlia¬ 
ment (Offleial Liets); Lords’ Journal, exii. 130; 
Times, 16 Sopt. 1890; Ann. Beg. 1809, ii. 166; 
Law Journal, 16 Sept. 1800; Law Times, 23 Sept. 
1899; Juridical Beview, 1899, pp. 269-81.1 

J. M. B 

■WAUOHOPB, ANDEEW GILBERT 
(1846-1899), major-general, horn at Niddrie 
Marischal, Midlothian, on 5 July 1846, was 
the second son of Andrew Wauchope(1818- 
1874) of Niddrio by his wife, Frances 
Maria (d. 26 June 1868), datighterof Heniy 
Lloyd of Lloydsbutg, 00 . Tipperary. Sir 
John Wauchope [q. v.], the covenanter, was 
his ancestor. At the age of eleven he was 
sent to a school at Worksop in Nottingham¬ 
shire, and a little later to Foster's school, 
Stubhington House, Gosport, to prepare 
him for the navy. In 1839 he entered the 
Britannia as a naval cadet, and on 6 Oct. 
1860 was entered as midshipman on hoard 
the St. George, where he formed a friend¬ 
ship with Prince Al&ed. Finding the 
army more to his taste, he obtained his dis¬ 
charge on 3 July 1862. He obtained a 
commission in the 42nd regiment (the Black 
Watch) on 21 Nov. 1865, and was made a 
lieutenant on 23 June 1867. He served in 
the Ashanti war from 30 Nov. 1873, ob¬ 
taining special employment as commander 


of Russell’s regiment of Haussas during its 
advance from the river Prah to Kumasi. 
While in this post he took part in a number 
of engagements, and was twice wounded, ‘ 
the second time severely. He was men¬ 
tioned in the despatches, and received a 
medal with a clasp. 

In July 1878, on the annexation of Cyprus, 
he was placed in charge of the district of 
Papho on that island, and on his return to 
England in August 1880 be was nominated 
C.M.G. in recognition of bis services. On 
14 Sept. 1878 he obtained his captaincy, 
and in 1882 be served in the Egyptian 
campaign. He was one of the first to enter 
the trenches at Tel-el-Kohir and received a 
medal with a clasp and the khedive's star. On 
llMarch 1884ho attained thernnk of major, 
and in the Soudan expedition of that year ho 
served under Sir Gerald Graham as deputy- 
assibtantadjutantandnuarterma&teT-geneial. 
At the battle of El Teb he was again 
severely wounded. He was mentioned in 
the despatches, and was rewarded on 21 May 
with a brevet lieutenant-colonelcy. In the 
following season, 1881-5, he took part in the 
Nile expechtioii, serving in the river column 
under Jlnjor-genernl William Earle [q. v.] 
At Kirkeban on 11 Feb. 1885 he was again 
severely svounded. 

After the return of the expedition he went 
back to Scotland to recruit, and for a time 
devoted himself to the management of bis 
estates, to which he hod succeeded on the 
death of his elder brother, Major WiUinm 
John Wauchope, on 28 Nov. 1882. Ilis 
popularity in the county of Midlothian be¬ 
came BO great that the conservative leaders 
induced him to contest Midlothian in op¬ 
position to W. E. Gkdstone at the general 
election of 1892. He was successful in re¬ 
ducing Gladstone's majority from 4,631 to 
690. 

On 31 May 1888 be became colonel, and 
C.B. in 1880, and in the autumn of 1893 be 
resumed active military duties, being nomi¬ 
nated colonel of the 73rd Perthsbii'e regi¬ 
ment. In July 1808 he was selected to 
command a brigade in the expedition under 
Major-general (now Lord) Kitchener, for the 
re-conquest of the Soudan. He took part in 
the engagements at Atbara and Omdurman, 
and on 16 Nov. 1898 was appointed major- 
general in recognition of his services. On 
14 April 1899 he reoeived the honorary de¬ 
gree of LL.D. from Edinburgh University, 
and in Juno misuccessfully contested South 
Edinburgh against Mr. Arthur Bewni at a 
by-election. In October be received a com¬ 
mission to command the third or hl^land 
brigade destined for service in the Trans-, 
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vaal, where war had just heou declared. 
It formed rart of the column under Qencral 
liord Methuen for the relief of the be¬ 
sieged towns of Kimberley and Mafeldng. 
After talcing part in the engagements of 
Belmont and Modder River he fell at Magers- 
fontein on 11 Dec. while leading his brigade 
in a night attach on the Boer cutrench- 
ments. He was buried on 13 Dec. at the 
township of Modder River. On 18 Dee. he 
wasreinterredat Matjesfontein. Wauchope 
was twice married: first, on 9 Dee. 1882, to 
Elythea Ruth (<f. 3 Feb. 1884), daughter of 
Sir Thomas Ersldne, baronet, of Cornbo; and 
secondly, in 1893, to Joan, daughter of Sir 
William Muir. He left a son by bis first 
marriage. 

I Baird's Goiieriil Wauchnpa (with poctr.ut), 
1900; Army Lists; Conan Doyle’s Great Boor 
War, 1901).] E. I, 0. 

WESTMINSTER, Duke op. [See 

Ghosvenoe, Hush Lupus, 1826-1899.] 

WESTMORLAND, Eabu op. [See 
Fanij, Fhanuis W11.LIAH lliaHiijr, 1826- 
1891.] 

WESTWOOD, THOMAS (1814-1888), 
minor poet and bibliographer of angling, 
wa.s the sou of Ihe Thomas Westwood of 
Enfield so vividly portrayed by Charles 
Lamb in several letters bearing date 1829- 
1830. ‘ Father (‘ Daddy ' or move familiarly 
‘ Gafihr ’) Westwood,’ as Lamb calls him, 
was formerly a rider or traveller for a 
wholesale drapery house, then a thriving 
haberdasher within the sound of Bow Bolls, 
who retired with something under a com¬ 
petence before the beginning of the French 
war at the close of the eighteenth century, 
and Rcttled at Enfield, of which place he 
became a patriarch. Living upon the 
minimum consistent with gentility, he was 
nevertheless ‘ a star among the minor gentry, 
receiving the bows of the tradespeople and 
the courtesies of the almswomeu daily , . . 
he hath borne parish oilices, sings fine old 
sea songs at throe score and ton,’ is proud of 
having married his daughter, 'and sighs 
only now and then when he thinks that ho 
has a sou on his hands about fifteen’ (lottor 
to Wordsworth, 22 Jnn. 1830), 

This son was the future poet, Thomas 
Westwood, who was born at Enfield on 
26 Nov. 1814, and early became an ardent 
disciple and student of Izaak Walton, 
Lamb’s copy of whose ‘ Oonmleat Angler ’ 
he was privileged to use. Lamb let him 
loose in bis library, the shelves of which ha 
used frequently to relieve by flinging modern 
books (presentation copies) into the West- 
woods’ garden. Many years later Westwood 


oonu-ibuted to ‘Notes and Queries’ (see 
below) some interesting reminiscences^ of 
Charles Lamb, whom he characterised as ‘ a 
seventeenth-century man mislaid.’ Intro¬ 
duced by degrees to many of Lamb’s literary 
friends, the young man was imbued with a 
taste for letters. In 18-10 he issued a dainty 
volume of ‘Poems’ (London, 8vo), and was 
credited by a critic in the ‘ Athensaum ’with 
‘a poetical eye, a poetical heart, and a 
muBieol oar.’ It was followed in 1860 by 
‘ Burden of the Bell and other Lyrics,’ many 
of which had previously appeared in the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine.’ His remaining 
volumes of verso wore: ‘ Berrios and Blos¬ 
soms’(1855), ‘Foxglove Bells: a Book of 
Sonnets’ (1836), ‘The Sword of Kingskip’ 
(privately printed, 1866), ‘ The Quest of the 
Simcgrunll’ (1868), ‘Twelve Sonnets and 
an Epilogue (In Memoriam I. Walton),’ 
London, 1884, and ‘ Gallierod in the Gloam¬ 
ing ’ (1886), poems of early and later years, 
representing the verses he thought best 
worthy of survival. In a humorous sonnet 
on the ‘ Small Poets,’ Westwood sang as a 
unit in a countless swarm, ‘ Oh for a wizard’s 
sleight to turn this swarm of miles into one 
mighty 1’ Yet nil his lyrics are marked by 
an exquisite taste, and one of them, ‘Love 
in the Alpuxavas,’ is said to have excited the 
enviouB admiration of liondor. 

In ] 844 Westwood wont to Belgium and 
there obtained the post of director and secre¬ 
tary of the Tourimy railway. He spent 
most of his lator life in West Flanders, de¬ 
voting loieure and money to the collection 
of a splendid library of works on angling, 
upon which subject bo was recognised in 
England as an authority, probably without 
a rival. In 1861 ho published through the 
‘Field* oflioe 'A New BibliothecaPisca- 
toria; or General Catalogue of Angling and 
Fishing Literature, with Bihliogra^ical 
Notes and Data’ (preface dated Brussels, 
July 1861). In 18w he issued his ‘ Ohroni- 
clo of the Compleat Angler,’ now a scarce 
volume, ond deservedly prized, for it is per¬ 
haps the most elaborate bibliography on 
record of any book printed in England, with 
the exception of the Bible; it was printed as 
a Bupplemeut to Marston’s sumptuous edition 
of ‘ The Compleat Angler’ of 1888 (ii. 268- 
330, with a new preface). In 1883, with 
the collaboration of Thomas Satchell (d. 
1888), Westwood produced in a ha^some 
quarto his magnum opus, the ‘Bibliotheca 
Pisoatoria; a Catalogue of Books on Angling, 
the Fisheries and Fish-Culture,’ the small 
volume of 1861 being practically transformed 
into a new work, containing considerably 
oyer five thousand separate entries, In the 
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same year Westwood reprinted, with a Mod 
introduction, ‘The Secrets of AngUnff’ 
CldlS) of John Dennys. Westwood £edin 
Belgitun on 13 March 1888. 

[Miles's Poets and Poetry of the Century 
(Tennyeon to Cloagh), pp. 435-llS; Notes and 
Queries, 3id ser. x, 223, 4th ser, t. 628, x. 405; 
Brit. Hub. Cat.] T. S. 

WIGHTMAN, JOSEPH (i 1723), 
major-general, was appointed ensign to 
Lieutenant-colonel Kobert Smith on 28 Dec. 
1690, and lieutenant to Liouteuant-colonel 
Thomas Hopson on 7 Aug. 1003, with the 
additional rank of captaiiu On 8 Dec. 1606 
be was promoted captain and lieutenant- 
colonel in the first foot guards. He subse¬ 
quently hecnme on officer of Sir Matthew 
Bridges’s regiment of foot (now the Lei¬ 
cestershire regiment), with which he served 
in the Netherlands under William III. In 
1701 ho accompanied the regiment to Hol¬ 
land and served in Marlborough's campaigns 
in 1702 and 1703. He was promoted to the 
regimental rank of lieutenant-colonel in 
1703, and on 26 Aug. 1703 received the 
brevet rank of colonel. Marlborough com¬ 
mended liim as ‘a very careful, diligent 
officer’ (Letters and Despatches of Marl¬ 
borough, ed. Murray, 1846, i. 192). In 1704 
the regiment was transferred to the Spanish 
peninsula, where it saw much service under 
the Earl of Galway, and suffered severelvat 
Almanza on 25 April 1707. On 1 Jan. 1707 
Wightman became brigadier-general, and on 
20 Aug. he was appointed to the command 
of the regiment on the death of Colonel Hol- 
croft Blood [q.v.] On 1 Jan. 1710 he was 
promoted to the rank of major-general. 

On 13 July 1712 Wightman was appointed 
conunander-in-chief in Scotland during the 
absence of John Campbell, second duke of 
Argyll [q. v.] This command he obtained 
through General John Bichmond Webb [q.v.], 
somewhat against the inclination of Argyll, 
who desired to nominate Brigadier-general 
William Breton (Addit. MS. 33273, f. 198). 
Wightman’s position was difficult. He did 
not get on well with Argyll, who, he com¬ 
plained, never answered bis letters, and he 
found the Scottish people generally jacobite 
in feelW, and hostile to the English sol¬ 
diery. To avoid offending the presbyterians 
he ordered his chaplain to discontinue the 
use of the hook of common prayer in the 
regimental services (Addii, M&pll6, f. 31). 
On the outbreak or the rebellion of 1715 
under the Earl of Mar [see Ebbeutb, John, 
SIXTH or EtBVEHTHEABL] Argyll wos absent 
from Scotland, and Wightman, dravnng to¬ 
gether hie forces numbering about eighteen 


hundred men, took post under Stir^g, 
where Argyll, hastening &om London, joined 
him about the middle of September. At the 
battle of Sherifimuir on 13 Nov. Wightman 
commanded the centre of the royal forces, 
composed of about three regiments of in¬ 
fantry, and ably supported Argyll, who, 
with the cavalry on the right wing, com¬ 
pletely routed the enemy’s kft. He wrote 
an account of the battle on the following 
day, which was printed in 1717 in ‘ A His¬ 
tory of the late Eehellion’ hr Kobert Patten 
[q.v.] It was reprinted and severely criti¬ 
cised in 1745 by Robert Campbell in his 
‘ Life of John, duke of Argyle and Green¬ 
wich.’ 

In 1718, at the time of the landing of the 
jacobites at Loch Alsh under William Mur¬ 
ray, marquis eff TuUibordiiie [q. v.]. Wight- 
man was stationed at Inverness, and on 
10 June he commanded the royal troops at 
the battle of Glensbill, where he forced the 
highlanders to disperse, and the Spanish 
troops to surrender prisoners of war. His 
services were rewarded with the government 
of Ivinsale. He died suddenly of apoplexy 
at Bath on 25 Sept. 1722. 

[Dalton’s English Army Ditts, 1X96-8, vois. 
iii. and iv.; Cannon's Hist. Seeord of the &von- 
teenth or Loiccatersbirr Regiment, U48, p, 49 ; 
Eaa’s Hist, of the Bobelhon, 1746; Patten’s 
Hiet. of the Rebellion of 1715,1746; Notes and 
Queries, 3nd ser. viii, 446; Hist. Register, 1110, 
No. XV,; 1732, Chioo, Diary, p. 44; Lockbairt 
Papers, 1817, ii. 19-20; Campbell’s Life of 
Argyle and Greenwich, 1745; Kington OH- 
phant’a Jacobite Lairds of Cask, 1870; Jacobite 
Attempt of 1719, Scottish Hist. Soc. Pnbl., 
Tol. xix.; Crichton’s Life of Lieutenant-colonel 
Blackader, 1824, p. 467; Teny's Cbevaliec de 
St. George, 1901.] E. I. G. 

WILDE, JAMES PLAISTED, Lord 
Pbnzahob (1816-1899’), judge, second son 
of Edward Archer Wilde, solicitor, of Lon¬ 
don, by Marianne, daughter of William 
Norris, M.D., was bom on 12 July 1816 
[cf. WiLDR, Thomas, Lord TeuroJ. He 
was educated at Winchester School and the 
universityof Cambridge, where ho graduated 
(from Trinity College) B.A. in 1838, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1842. On 16 April 1836 
ha was admitted student at the Inner 
Temple, and was there called to the bar on 
32 Nov. 1839, and elected bencher on 16 Jan. 
1866. A pnpil of Barnes (offerwards Sir 
Barnes Peacock), and ‘ devU ’ to his uncle, 
Sir Thomas Wilde, he was rapidly launched 
into practice. In 1840 he was made coiinsel 
to the commissioners of customs, and there¬ 
after both on the northern mccuit and at 
Westminster his career was one of iapid| 
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and sustained success. He took silk ou 
6 Julj 1855, was made counsel to tke Ducky 
of Lancaster in 1859, and in 18G0 baron of 
tke exckequer, being_ at the same time 
invested with tke coif and knighted (13, 
94 April). Thence, on tke death of Sit 
Cresswell Cress well in 1803, he was trans¬ 
ferred to the court of probate and divorce 
(28 Aug.), and on 20 April 1861 was sworn 
of the privy council. In his new olFico ho at 
once ^ave proof of the highest judicial 
ualities, and by a series of luminous 
ecisions did much to shape both the sub- 
stautive law and tlie procedure of the court. 
Ho look part with Lord-ohiof-justice Code- 
burn and Chief-baron Pollock in the pro¬ 
ceedings under the Legitimacy Declaration 
Act (21 & 22 Viet., a. 93), which disposed 
of the jireposterous pretensions of the ,ioi- 
disant Princess Olivo [flao SniiRna, J£b.s. 
OXiiviiC. He was raised to the peerage ou 
0 April 1869 by the title of Baron Penzance ^ 
of Penzance, Cornwall, and on 23 April took 
his seat in the House of Lords. The new peer 
counted as a distinct gain to the government. 
In a weighty and olnquciit maiden speech ho 
juatifted (16 June 1809) the disestablishment 
of the Irish church on Ike broad ground of 
equity. He carried (he measure of the same 
session enabling the ovidcnce of the parties to 
be token in actions for breach of promise of 
marriage and proceedings consequent upon 
adultery. In tlie following session he sup- 

J iorted the measures in amendment of tho 
aws relating to absconding debtors, married 
women's property, and the naturalisation of 
aliens, ond moved on 27 March 1871 the 
second reading of tho bill for the legalisation 
of marriage with a deceased wife’s ai.ster. 
He alsotookanactirepnrliu the discussions 
on the judicature bills of 1872 and 1874. 
In November 1872 be retired from judicial 
olKce in consequence of ill health, and at 
considerable iwcuniary sacrifice—his pension 
was lixed at 3,DOOf.—but in 1874 he was 
sulKciently recovered to undertake the not 
very onerous duties of judge under the 
Public Worship llegulal ion Act (37 & 38 
Viet., e. 8,1). The frankly Erastian character 
of the act placed Penzance from tho first 
under 0 grievous disadvantage. He was in¬ 
vested witli the statutory jurisdiction by sign 
manual on 14 Nov. 1874, without other pre¬ 
liminary than a formal nomination by the 
archbishops of Canterbury and York. By 
virtue of tho statute he succeeded to the 
offices of dean of the arches court of Canlor- 
biiry, master of the faculties, and official prin¬ 
cipal of the chancery court of York on the 
retirement in the following year (October) 
of Sir Robert Phillimore and Oronvillo Dar- 


couvt Vernon, a mete declaration of ebnreh- 
mansbip being substituted for the oath and 
subsorlptlon to the Thirty-nine Articles re- 
juired by the 127tli canon of 1008-4. 
jurisdiction thus lacked moral authority hU 
monitions wore disregarded, and his inhibi¬ 
tions treated with contempt. His position in 
the judicial hierarchy was also by no wnnn ., 
well defined. Tho statute did not expressly 
constitute bis rnurt a superior court oflaw or 
invest him with power to commit for con- 
(empt, and the conitof mieen’s bench asserted 
tlie right to review liis decisions and restrain 
their enforcement by prohibition [cf. Cock- 
DTTRit, Sib Auixanddr]. These questions 
were dotermiiiod in Penzance's favour by the 
IfoLiso of Lords in 1881 and 1882 (Lam Jte- 
jmtu, Appeal Oases, vi. 424,fi67,vii. 240),hut 
by that, lime his occiipatinii was virtually 
gone. Tlio bishops diapoiimged recourse to 
his court, while among tho laity not a fow 
of those least di«pn.sc(l to sympathise with 
lawlessness deplored the scandal and doubted 
tho policy of convorting ritualists into 
martyrs. For lUcso reasons Penzancs's court 
came eventually In ho all but deserted for 
that of tho Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Penzance retired from the bench in Morch 
1890, and died at his seat, Easliing Park, 
Oodttlming, Surrey, on 0 Doc. following. 
Jlis remains were interred on 16 Deo. ot 
Shackleford, near (lodalming. By his wife, 
Lady Mary I’luydell Bouvorie, youngest 
daughter or AVilliam, third earl of Radnor, 
whom he married on 20 Fob. 1800, he loft no 
issue: she died on 31 Oct. 1900, Penzance 
served on the Royal Commissions on the 
Marriage Laws, 1803; the Courts of Law, 
1867 and I860; clajms to compensation 
consequent on the abolition of purchase in the 
army, 1873; tho roliremont and promotion of 
military officers, 1874; tho customs of the 
Slock Exchange, 1877; and the condition 
of Wollingloii College, 1878. lie look 
only very occasional part in the iudicial 
dchberiitious of tho House of Lori^a. IBs 
favourite pastimo was JloricuUuiv, and his 
favourite Jlowcr tho rose, which lie hybri¬ 
dised with Tomorknblo success. 

An'Addrass oii.T nrisprudence and Amend¬ 
ment of the Law,’ dolivorud by Penzance in 
1864 nt tho York meeting of tho National 
Association for tho Promotion of Social 
Science, is printed in the ‘ Transactions' of 
the association, 

[Foss's Lives of the Judges; Foster's nt 
the Bar and Peerage; Burke's Peorago, 19G0; 
G. E. C[okayne]'s Complete Feeiiigo; Grad, Cant.; 
Hubbard’s Ecucsiasliail Courts; Fhilljmore's 
Ecolcsiasticd Law, li. 1028; Fart. Deb. 3rd ser. 
vols, excri-ccxiii, ccriii-ccxxvi., ccxxxv-cclxiv.; 
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Pdri. Pap. (H. C.), 1865 e. 4059,1868-9 c. 4180, 
1872 c. 631, 1874 c. 957, 934, 1018, 1090, 
1876 c. 1560, 1878 c. 2157, 1880 c. 2650: 
Lords’ Jonrn. ci. 185; Vanity Fair, 18 Dec. 
1369 ; Ballantine's Bspeciencea, 1883, p. 172: 
Selborne’s Memorials, Personal and Political; 
Liddon's Life of Fusey, iv. 283-8; Dean Solo’s 
Moniorios, p. 228; Times, 13 and 16 Dec. 
1899; Ann. Bern 1866 ii. 232, 1899 ii. 13,180; 
Lair jonrn. 16 Dec. 1899; Lair Nag. and Bor. 
5th ser. sxr. 212-27; L<‘iw Times, 10 April 
1889, 18 Fob. 1871, 2 Bor. 1872, 8 Ang. 1874, 
27 Bor. 1875, 8 April 1876, 16 Dec. 1899; 
Guardian, 13 Dec. 1899; Coombe v. Edvards 
Judgment, 1878; the Argument delivered in 
the Folkestone Bitual case, &c., 1878; Lav Be- 
ports. Appeal Cases, xii, ' judges and Lav Offl> 
cers,*] J, M. B. 

WILDE, OSOAB O’FLAHEBTIE 
"WILLS (1836-1900), wit and dramatist, 
horn in Duhlin on IS Oct. 1836, was the 
vounger son of Sir "WilUam Robert Wills 
Wilde [q. v.l, who married, in 1851, Jane 
Francises Elgee (d. 1890), a n-anddanghter 
of Archdeacon Elgee of Wesford {see under 
Wilde, Sin W. II. W.] Oscar 'Wude's elder 
brother, William Charles Ringabury Wilde 
(1863-1899), a journaliat, who wrote much 
for the * World’ and the ‘ Daily Telegraph,’ 
died in Loudon in March1899. His mother, 
who wrole under the signature ‘ Speronza,’ 
had a literary salon at Dublin, where much 
clerer tolli was listened to by the children. 

After education at Portora royal school, 
EnnisMUen, Oscar Wilde studied during 
1878-4 at Trinity College, Dublin, where he 
won the Berkeley gold medal with an essay 
on the Greeli comic poets. lie matriculated 
from Magdalen College, Oxford, 17 Oct. 
1874, holding a demyship at Magdalen from 
1874 to 1879, and graduating B.A. in 1878. 
In 1877, during a vacation ramble, he visited 
Ravenna and Greece, in company with Pro¬ 
fessor Mahafiy, and in June 1878 he won the 
Newdigato prize with a ])oem on‘Ravenna.’ 
He was greatly impressed by Florence aud 
by tbe lectures of iluskiu, spending several 
whole days in breaking stouesupon the road 
which the professor projected near Oxford. 
He had iirom. his youth a strong antipathy 
to games, though he was fond of riding. 
His precocity, both physical and meutu, 
was exceptional, and while stiU at Magdalen 
he excogitated hie [esthetic philosophy of 
‘Art for Art’s sake,’ of whiwi he was re- 
cogni^d at once os the apostle, and enun¬ 
ciated the aspiration that he might be ohle 
to live up to ms bine china. His rooms, over¬ 
looking the Cherwell,were notorious for their 
exotic splendour, and Wilde's bric4-brac was 
the object of several philistine outrages. 


The abuse of foes and the absurdities of 
friends alike furnished material for per¬ 
siflage. His wit was undoubted, and be 
successfully cultivated the reputation (not 
wholly deserved) of being a complete idler. 
He had a natural aptitude for classical 
studies, and he obtained with ease a 
first-class both in classical moderations 
(1876) and in liUras humaniorei (1878). He 
had already written poems, markra by 
strange affectations, but with a classical 
finish and an occasional felicity of detail. 
These had appeared in the ‘Month,’ the 
‘ Catholic Mirror,’ the ‘ Irish Monthly,’ 
■Xottabos,’ and in the first number of 
Edmund Yates's periodical called ‘Time.’ 
A selection of these juvenile pieces was 
printed in 1881 as ‘ Poems by Oscar Wilde' 

a ruited in Mew York, 1882). On leaving 
ird Wilde was already a well-known 
fippire and a favourite suluect for caricature 
(notably in ‘ Punch,’ and later as Archibald 
Giosvenor in Gilbert and Sullivan's comic 
opera, ‘ Patience’). He was recognised as tbs 
foiuider of the {esthetic cult, the symbols of 
which were peacocks’ featliers, smiflowers, 
dados, and blue china, long hair, and velvet¬ 
een breeches. His sayings were passed from 
mouth to mouth as those of one of the pro¬ 
fessed wils of tbe age. His fame crossed 
the Atlantic, and in 1882 he made a tour 
through the United States, lecturing two 
hundred times in such cities as Mew York, 
Boston, and Ckicago,upon ‘^EstheticPhilo¬ 
sophy,’ and meeting with great, though not 
unvaried, success. The paradoxical nature 
of hie utterances at times excited disgust. 
A cablegram to England expressed Me ' dis¬ 
appointment’ with the Atlantic, and he 
finally came to the conclueion that the Eng¬ 
lish ‘have really everything in common wiUi 
the Americans—except, of course, language.' 
A drama by him, called ‘Vera,’ was pro¬ 
duced in Mew York during his stay there in 
1883. 

For five or six years after his return firom 
America AVilde resided diiefly in London in 
comparative privacy, hut paid frequent visits 
to Paris and travelled cm the continent. In 
1884 he married Oonstance, daughter ot 
Horace Lloyd, Q.O,, and in 1888 he com¬ 
menced a period of literary activity, which 
was progressive until the collapse of his 
career in 1803. This period opened with 
‘The Happy Prince and other Tales' (1888, 
illustrated by AValter Crone and Jacomb 
Hood), a Volume of charming fairy toles 
with a piquant touch of contemporary satire. 
In 1891 appeared ‘Lord Arthur Savile’s 
Crime, and other Stories’ and ‘The Picture 
of Dorian Gray.’ The novel last mentioned, 
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■which was first published in ‘ Lippincott’s 
MajfMine,’ ■was ml of subtle impressionism 
and highly wrought epigram, hut o^^ed noto¬ 
riety to an undercurrent of -very disagreeable 
suggestion. A ‘Preface to Dorian Gray,’ 
concluding ‘All Art is quite useless,’appeared 
separately in the ‘ Fortuightly lleTiew’ 
(.March 1891). In the previous number of 
the ‘Review’ readers had been more than 
ever bewildered by "Wilde’s exceptionally 
brilliant plea for socialism, on the ground 
that it ■would relieve us of ‘ the sordid neces¬ 
sity of living for others.’ Later in the same 
year Wilde reprinted some ‘ literary wild 
oats' under the title ‘intentions’ (three con¬ 
tributions to reviews). One of these, on 
‘ Moslis,’ revealed an intiinato knowledge of 
Shakespeare. ‘ A House of Pomegranates ’ 
(more fairy tales), 1892, was (alien in 1 he main 
at tlie autuor’a valuation ns ‘ ini ended neither 
for the British child nor the British public.’ 

Meanwhile in 1891 a blank-verse Iragudy 
by Wilde, called ‘ 'I'he Duchess of Padua,’ 
■was produced in New York (it was published 
in the collective edilion of Wildo\ works, 
1908). Suhaequeutly lio found a more 
profitable mode of expression for his literary 
abilities in light comedies, which, despilo his 
narrow experienceofinodornatilgoconditiouB, 
were remarkable equally for ihealrioal ana 
for literary skill, llis first light comedy, 
‘ Lady Windermere’s I’an,’ was produced at 
the Bt. James’s Theatre 011 20 Feb. 1892, and 
was printed next year. It was full of saucy 
repartee and overdone with epigrnija of the 
pattern peculiar to the author, namely, the 
inverted proverb, hut it made a hit. It was 
followed at Ihe Haymarket Theatro in April 
J893 by ‘A Woman of no Tra])orlaneo,’ a 
drama of a similar kind, to whose success the 
acting of Mr. Tree and Mrs. Bernard Deere 
greatly contributed (printed 1891, -Ito). 

In the summer of ISQ.'l tlio liceusor of 
plays refused to sanction the performance of 
‘8alom6,’ a play of more serious character, 
written in French. This was a marvel of 
mimetic power, which owed most perhaps 
to Flaubert’s * Ilerodins ; ’ it was printed as 
‘Bolom^, Drame en un acte’ (]893,4to), was 
rendered into English by Wilde’s friend, 
liOrd Alfred Douglas, in 1804 (London, 4to; 
with ten piotiu'ea by Aubrey Beardsley), and 
afterwoi'da formed the libretto of an opera by 
Bichard Strauss. The original version was 
produced in Paris in 1896. In ISOWas also 
published ‘ The Sphinx ’ (dedicated to Marcel 
Sohwob), a poetical catalogue of ‘amours 
frequent and free,’ presented in the metre of 
‘In Memoriom,’ In the some year, in a paper 
entitled ‘ Phrases and Philosophies for the 
use of the Young,’ AVilde gave the tone to a 


shortlived magasine called ‘ The Chameleon’ 
issued at Oxford in a limited edition. 'Phe 
tortured paradoxes of the new cult were 
eftectively parodied in Mr. Hichene's ‘ Green 
Carnation.’ To the ‘Fortnightly’ of July 
1894Wilde contributed some curious ‘Poems 
in Prose.* He could write English of tolken 
delicacy, but in his choice of epithets there 
are frequent traces of tliat ‘ industry ’ whidi 
he danoiuiced as the ‘root, of all ugliness.’ 

Athird comedy, ‘Tho Ideal Husband,’was 
svtocuasfnlly produced at the Haymarket on 
3 Jan. 1896, although it was not printed 
until 181)9. Un 14 Feb, 1895 was given at 
the St. James’s Tlieatre a fourth play in thp 
light vein, ‘'Pho Ira^inrtiiiico of being Ear¬ 
nest; a trivial comedy for surioiie people’ 
(1899j 4to), an irresistilile dramatic trifle, at 
once insolent in its levity and exquisite in 
its lliiiah, 'I'hc 'Victorinn ora, it may fairly 
bo said, knew 110 light iiomodies which for 
brilliant wit, literary liiiisli, or l.heatricol 
doxtority woro comparable with Wilde's. 

Tho manusoript of 11 poetical drama by 
Wilde, nutit led ‘ A Floreiil ine Tragedy,' was 
first iirintod in the collective uditiuu of 
1908. There was privately priuled in 1889 
and first publishya in the'colleotive edition 
an essay on Shakespenre's souuoIn, ontitled 
‘The Portrait of Mr. W. If.,’ of which au 
nut,line appeiu'od in ‘Blackwood'sMagazine’ 
in July 1889. 

In the month following the successful 
production of ‘ The Importance of being 
Earnost’ AVilde brought, with fill al insolence, 
an unHuccessful action for criminal libel 
agaiuet 1 he Marquis of (iueenslieiTy. lu the 
result ho was liiiiisolf arrested and charged 
with oll’eiices under tho Oriminalljaw Amend¬ 
ment Act, and hoiug found guill.y aftor a pro- 
Iraotecl trial atthc()ld Bailey on20Mayl895, 
he was sentenced by Mr. .fustice V/ills to 
two years’ imprisonment with hard labour. 
Ruined in foriune as well as in fame, he soon 
afterwards jmssod through tl^e baiikniptey 
court. While in prison lio wrote a kind o| 
apology for his life (puhlisliod pOf,t.lmino«Rly 
in loos ns ‘Du Prolundis’), nud ho also 
studied Doiile assiduously, coni oin]ilating nn 
essay on ‘ The Divine Comedy ’ which should 
develop a now theory. On 19 May 1897 ha 
was released from prison. TlionoefortU his 
necessities were provided for by a small 
annuity purcliasod by his frionSs. After, 
spending some time at Bemeval, he iml898 
made hie headquarters at the Ildtel d’A^ca, 
Paris. While at Berneval he wrote and is¬ 
sued anonymously in London n powerful but 
rhetorical ‘Ballad of Reading Gaol’ (1898), 
ThouceforUi ho wrote not hing. lie adopticd 
tho name Sebastian Molmolh—Melmoth 
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from the romance of Maturin, a connection Mediterranean, the West Indies, and jVorth 
of his mother, Lady Wilde, Sebastian eng* America, and accompanied it to the Crimea 
gested by the arrows on the prison dress, in 1854, was present at the affairs of Bal< 
He had contributed some information to the ganac and McKenzie’s farm, at the battles 
1892 edition of ‘ Melmoth the Wanderer.’ of Alma (20 Sept.) and of Inkerman (6 Nov.k 
After visiting Sicily and Rome in the spring where his regiment distinguished itself 
of 1900, Wilde died of cerebral meningitis Willis leading the grenadier company in the 
at the Hotel d’Alsace on 30 Nor. 1900. He charge. He did one hundred tonrs of dutr 
received the last rites of the Roman catholic in the trenches before Sebastopol, and toot; 
church. He was buried in ibe Bagneuv part in the repulse of several sorties. On 
cemetery on S Dee., but his remains were 13 April 1855 be was appointed deputy- 
removed to the cemetery of Pere-Lachalse, assistant quartermaster-general on Lord 
Paris, on 20 July 1900.* His wife had died Raglan’s staff, and was present at the cap- 
in 1890. Two sons—Cyril, born in 1886, ture of the quarries, the unsuccessfnl attack 
and Vyvjan, born in 1880—survived both of the Redan on 18 June, the battle oi 
parents. the Tchemaya in August, and the fall ot 

After Wilde’s death there was first puh- Sebastopol on 8 Sept. On 11 May 1850 he 
lished his prose apologia written in pnsou was appointed assistant quartermaster-gene- 
entitled ’ De Profundis ’ (1903). A uniform ral to the 4th diviaion until the return of 
edition of Wilde’s works in 13 vole, appeared the troops to England, 
in 1908, edited by Mr. Robert Ross. Almost ^or his services in the Crimea be was 
all his writings were here collected pave mentioned in despatches (London Ga:etff, 
‘The Picture of Dorien Cray,’ reissued 24 April 1856), received the war medal with 
independently at the same time. A cheaper three clasps, the Saidinian and ’Turkish 
collective edition, with a few iiddil ions, lol- medals, tfie otb class of the legion of 
lowed in 1909. JIauy of his publications honour and of the Medjidie, and brevets of 
were also, after bU death, issued sepiirately, m^or and lieutenant-colonel, 
either for private or ganeral circulation, and Willis went to Algeria with the French 

several have been translated into German, the Crimean war, and returned home in 

[B.H. Shemid's The Story of an Unhappy he formed the second^ butt alien 

Friendship, 1905. and Life of Wildp, 1906; .Swiirt tbo Bthfoot (Warwickshire), with which 
Mason’s Bibliography of Wilde’s Poems, 1007; served as major until his appointment 
MilBs'sPoeiEof the Century: Stcdmaii’sVirtori,in he assistant quarlermiistBr-general at 

Anthology, 1896; Hamilton’s ASstlietie Move- Gibraltar on 26 May 1868. He was traiis- 
ment in England; young's Apologia pro Oscar ferred to Malta asassistant adjutant-generoll 
Wilde. 1805; Wliistler's G-enile Axtof Making on 20 Feb. 1859, and remained there five' 
Riiemiei^ 1890, pp, 108-31; Biograph, August years. From 22 Feb. 1868 he served for, 
1880; 'Hmes, Morch-April 1685, 2(1 hlay 1897, Ryg years as assistant quartermaster-goneial 
iDec. 1900; Dublin Evening Mail, 1 Dec. 1900; fjjg siojf of the southern district, was 
Acadsmyi 18 Muroh 1890; privato wformatiun.] jumJg p, companion of the order of the Bath, 

3. milHarv division, on 20 May 1871, and served 

WILLIS, Sm GEORGE HARRY on the headquarters staff at the war office as 
SMITH (1823-1900), general, colonel of tho assistant quartermaster-general from 25 Ang. ' 
Middlesex regpment, of Stretham Manor, 1873nntilhispromotiontD he major-general, 
Oambridgeshire, onw son of Lieutenant Willis commanded the northern military 
George Brander Wiflis, royal artillery, of district for three years from 1 April 1878, 
Sopley Park, Hampshire, who had served in and in 1882 was selected to command the 
tho Wakheren and Peninsular campaigns, first division in the Egyptian expedition 
was bom at Sopley Park on 11 Nov. 1823, under Sir Garnet (afterwards ViBcoiuit) 
Educated privately he obtained a commission Wolseley. He was in command of the troops 
on 28 April 1841 as ensign in the 77th foot, at the actions of El Magfar and Tel-el- 
then stationed at Malta. His further com- Mahuta, at the capture of Mahsameh, at the 
missions were dated; lieutenant SO Ang, second battle of Ivassassin on 9 8ept., and 
3844y captain 27 Dec. 1860, brevet mqjor was wounded in the assault of the lines of 
12 Deo. 1864, brevet lieutenant-colonel Tel-el-Kebir (13 Sept.) For his services he 
■6 JnSie 1860, major unattached 19 Dec, was mentioned in despatches (ib, 8 and 
1866, brevet colonel 26 June 1862, mmor- 23 Sept., 6 Oct., and 2 Nov. 1882\ received 

f eneral 29 May 1876, antedated to 28 Jime the thanks of both houses of parliament, the 
868 , lieutenant-general 8 May 1880, medal with clasp and the bronze star, the 
general 11 May 1887. second class of the Turkish order of thq 

Willis served with his regiment in the Osmauieh, and was made a K.C.B, 
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"Willis coromanded the southern military 
district with headquarters at Portsmoutib: 
for fire years from 1 May 1884, and retired 
ftom the service on 11 Nov. 1890. In July 
of this year he was appointed colonel of the 
Devonshire regiment, and in October hono¬ 
rary colonel of the 2nd Hants volunteer 
artillery. He unsuccessfully contested 
Portsmouth os a parliamentary candidate in 
the conservative interest in 1602. Deco¬ 
rated with a Gr.C.B. on 25 May 1806, in 
1807 he was transferred to the colonelcy of 
his old regiment, the Middlesex. He was 
a grand officer of the legion of honour, and 
a knight of justice of the order of St. John 
of Jerusalem, and was in receipt of a dis¬ 
tinguished service pension. lie died after a 
long illness at his residence, Seabauk, 
Bournemouth, on 29 Nov. 1000. 

Willis married, first, in 1856, Eliza (d. 
1807), daughter of George Gould Morgan, 
M.P., of Briokendonbiiry, Hertfordshire; 
and, secondly) in 1874, Ada Mary, daughter 
of Sir John Neeld, first baronet, who sur¬ 
vived him. 

[War Office Records; Army Lists; Dea- 
pnlchos; Who’s Who, 1900; Times, 30 Nov. 
1900; Kinginice's lurasion of the Crimea; 
Maxirioe'a Military History of the Campaign of 
1382 in Egypt; Roylo’s Egyptian Campaigns, 
1882-6.] R. 11. V. 

WniPEEIS, EDMUND MOEIRON 
(1836-1900), water-colour painter, eldest 
son of Edmund Itlchard Wimporis, cashier 
of Messrs. Walker, Parker, & Co/s load works : 
at Chester, and Mary Morison, was born at! 
Flocker’s Brook, Chester, on 6 Feb. 1835. j 
He came early in life to London, and was 
trained as a wood-engraver and draughtsman 
on wood under Myles Birket Foster [q. v. 
Suppl.] He did much for the ‘IHustratod 
London N'ews ’ and other periodicals and 
boolcs. Ho was an indillbrent figure draught s- 
man, and confined himself to landscape when 
he adopted painting as Lis profession. He 
was a member of the Society of British Ar¬ 
tists from 1870 to 1874. He began in 1866 
to contribute to the Institute of Painters in 
Water-colours the pretty landscapes in the 
manner of Birket Foster or of David Cox 
in his tamer moods, by which he is chiefly 
known. They are neat and finished^ but 
somewhat characterless and old-fashioned 
in teohnique. In later life he also painted 
in oils. Wimperis was elected an associate 
of the institute in 1873, a Ml member on 
8 May 1876, and vice-preeident on 1 .^ril 
1806. He took an active part in the alloirs 
of the institute, and in those of the Artists' 
Benevolent Fund. 

He was married on 11 April 1868 to Anne 


Harry, daughter of Thomas EdmondTrf 
Penzance, and left a fomily of two sons and 
two daughters at his death, whic" 
place at Southbourna, Ohristchuroh 
shire, on 26 Dec. 1900. ’ 

[Times, 28 Dee. 1900; Athenieum, 6 
1001; private information.] ( 3 _ j) ‘ 

WODEHOUSE, Sib PHILIP EDMOND 
(1811-1887), colonial governor, born on 
20 Feb. 1811, was the eldest child of Edmond 
Wodehouse (1784-1866) of Sennow Lodge 
Norfolk, by his wife and first cousin, Luev 
(d. 21 June 1820), daughter of Philip "Wodi 
house (1746-1811), prebendary of Norwich, 
The Earl of Kimberley is his second cousin! 
Wodehouse obtained a writership in the 
Ceylon civil service in May 1828, and hecamo 
asei&lant colonial secretary and clerk of the 
executive and legislative councils in October 
1883, In 1840 Ire was appointed assistant 
judge at Knndi, and in 1843 government 
ngent for the western province. In 1861 
he was nominated superintendent of British 
Ilonduros, whero he directed his attention 
to financial and fiscal reform, and on 23 Match 
1864 he arrived at Georgetown as governor 
of British Guiana. Ills administration was 
signalised by two serious negro riots, the 
second occasioned by the imposition of a 
head tax. On 26 July 1867 the governor and 
hie suite were pelted by a largo mob of 
negroes, and several persons injured, 

1868 he was employecT on a special mission 
to "Veneznela. Un 28 Oct. 1861 he suo 
ceeded Sir George Grey [q.v. Suppl.] ns go¬ 
vernor of the Capo of Good Hope and high 
commissioner in South Africa, oiiiccB which 
he held until 1870. Ho arrived at Cope 
Town on 16 Jan. 1862, and was almost im¬ 
mediately occupied in aibUrating between 
the Orange Free State and the Basuto chief, 
Moshesh, Wodehouse did not regard the 
government of tho Orongo Free State with 
much fovour. In October 1864, however, on 
the request of the president. Sir Johannes 
IIciii'iBUB Brond [q. Vi Suppl.], ho determined 
the boundary lino between the Basutos and 
Free State in favour of the latter. Moshesh 
aequiesced in the decision, but in the follow¬ 
ing year took advantage of another pretext 
to declare war on tho Free State, Wode- 
house, on 27 June 1866, issued a procloma- 
tiou of neutrality, and on 12 March 1868, 
after the natives had been worsted, he de¬ 
clared the Basutos British subjects, ^t the 
request of Moshesh, and ordered the cessa¬ 
tion of hostilities. After long negotiations 
he succeeded on 12 Feb. 1869 in coming 
to nn agreement with the Free State, by 
which they received some cessions of territory 
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<7hile the i<>Et of the Lesuto became a native 
reserve under British protection. lie was 
involved during the whole of his administra¬ 
tion in a con£ct with colonial opinion on 
the question of responsible government Capa 
Colony had received representative institu¬ 
tions, but the limits of the governor's autho¬ 
rity were as yet unsettled, and the principle 
that the administration should direct the 
internal policy of the colony was not yet 
established. Unlike his predecessor. Sit 
George Grey, 'Wodehousa disapproved of re¬ 
sponsible government, desiring a more auto¬ 
cratic system, and even proposing that the 
Cape should return to the position of a 
crown colony. He successively proposed 
four constitutions, each more despotic than 
the last; hut finding no adequate support at 
home, and encountering bitter opposition in 
the Cape, he failed to find a solution of the 
prohlem, which was left to his successor, Sir 
Henry Barkley [q. v. Siippl.] 

On 3 March 1673 Wodehouse was ap¬ 
pointed governor of Bombay, retaining ofiice 
until 1877, when he was succeeded by Sir 
Bichard Temple. He cultivated the friend¬ 
ship of native states, and successfully dealt 
witli riots in Bombay, consequent pu the 
famine of 1874. On relinquishing his com¬ 
mand on 30 April 1877, he retired from 
active service. He was nominated O.B. in 
1860, K.O.B. in 1863, and Q.C.S.I. in 1876. 
He died in London on 26 Oct, 1887 at Queen 
Anne's Mansions, Westminster. On 19 Dec. 
1883 he married Katherine Mary (d. 6 Oct. 
1866), eldest daughter of F. J. Templer, By 
her he had an only child, the Hight lion. 
Edmond Itobert Wodehouse, M,P. for Bath 
from 1880 to 1906. The division of Wode- 
house in (Jape Colony, created in 1873, was 
called after the governor. 

[Colonial Office Lists; Gibbs's British Hon¬ 
duras, 1883, p. 129 ; Hodway’s Hist, of British 
Guiana, Goorgetown, 189-1, pp. 114-36; Theid's 
Hist, of South Africa, 18rH-72,p issim; P. A.Mol- 
teuo’s Life and Times of Sir J. C. hlolteno, 1900, 
passim; Temple's Hen and Brents of my Time 
in Indio, 1882, pp. 461-2, 476, 480; Temple’s 
8lory of my Life, 1802, ii. 2-3,] E. I. 0. 

•WOODGATE, SiB EDWAIID EO- 
BBRT PKEVOST (1846-1900), major- 
general, born on 1 Not, 1846, was the 
second son of Henry Arthur Woodgate (d. 
24 April 1874), rector of Belbroughton in 
Worcffitershire. He was educated at Bad- 
ley aim Sandhurst, and joined the 4th foot 
(now the Royal Lancashire regiment) on 
7 April 1866, With it he served in the 
Abyssinian campaign of 1866; was present 
at the action of Ajogee and the capture of 
Magdaltt, ontl received a medal. He ob¬ 


tained his lieutenancy on 7 July 1809. ^ Ha 
was nest employed on special service in the 
Ashanti war of 1878-4, _ and took part in 
the actions of Esaman, Ainsah, Abrakampa, 
and Faysunah, the buttle of Amoaful, and 
the capture of Kuiuassi. He was twice 
mentioned in the despatches and received a 
I medal with a clasp. After passing through 
I the staff college m 1877, he attained the 
rank of captain on 2 March 1878, and was 
selected for special empl^ment in the South 
African war of 1879. He was twice men¬ 
tioned in the despatches for his work as 
staff officer of the Uying column in the Zulu 
' campaign; was present at Kambula and 
Ulundi, and was rewarded with a brevet 
majority on 29 Bov. 1879, and a medal with 
a clasp. 

Prom 1880 to 1886 Woodgate served as 
brigade major in the AYest Indies. In the 
autumn of 1866 lie proceeded to India as a 
regimental officer, returning in December 
1889, In 1893 he obtained the command of 
the first battalion of the Boj al Lancashire 
reeiment, and on 26 June attained the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel. On 24 Mav 1896 he 
was nominated C.B., and on 26 June 1897 
he received his colonelcy, obtaining the 
clmrgeoftbe fourth regimental district at 
Lancaster. In April liVH lie was sent to 
Sierra Leone to organise the new West 
African regiment. Th? new corps was 
almost immediately called to take the field 
against Bai Burch and other malcontents 
who had risen on account of the hut tax. 
Woodgate successfully conducted the opera¬ 
tions (gainst the rebels, but in 1899 be was 
invalicmd home, where he was placed in 
command of the seventeenth regimental 
district at Leicester. 

Four mouths later, on 13 Kov. 1899, on 
the formation of the fifth division under Sir 
Charles Warren for service in South Africa, 
Woodgate was given command over the 
eleventh or Lancashire brigade with the 
local rank of major-general. Arriving at 
Durban in Natal in December 1899 ha 
crossed the Tugeln with Warren at Wagon 
Drift on 10-17 Jan. 1900. On the night of 
28 Jan. he occupied the perilous eminence 
of Spion Kop. On the foUowing day he 
was dangerously wounded just before the 
order for retreat from Spion Hop was given. 
On 23 March he died at Hooi Biver from the 
efiects of his wounds. A few weeks before 
his death he was nominated K.C.M.Q, in 
recognition of his services in Sierra Leone, i 

[Times, 26 Hnrch 1900; 'Who’s 'Who; Hart’s 
Army Lists; Conan Doyle’a Great Boer 'War, 
1800; Bennet Burleigh’s War in Batal, 1900.'] 
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WOODWARD, BENJAMIN (1816- 
1801), aichitect, of Irish birth, was articled 
to a civil engineei', but his interest in 
mediesval art lod him to take up architec¬ 
ture as his professional work. In 1846 he 
was associated with Sir Thomas Deane 
[q. V.] in building' Queen’s Oollega, Cork, 
•which was finished in 1848. Their next 
joint work was Killarney lunatic a^lum. 
Both buildings were in the late Gothic 
style. In 1863 Woodward entered into 
putnorship with Deane and his son (Sir) 
Thomas Newenham Deane [q. v. Suppl.], 
and settled in Dublin, whore the new library 
of Trinity Uollege was built from their de¬ 
signs in Venetian style, 1863-7, In tliis 
building'the influence of Ruskin on Wood¬ 
ward, his ardent admirer, was already appa¬ 
rent ; the experiment was made of leaving 
soulptural details to the taste of individual 
workmen, who copied natural foliage in an 
unconventional style. 

This attempt to revive freedom of design 
in the craftsman, in the spirit of medloeval 
Gothic art, was carried still further, under 
Buskin’s direct supervision, in the next im¬ 
portant work of the firm, the Oxford Mu- 
seumj with which Woodward’s name is 
especially connected. A competition be¬ 
tween I’alladian and Gothic designs was 
decided in 1864 in favour of Deane and 
Woodward, whose design had been selected, 
with one in llenaissnnce style by Barry, 
from the work of thirty-two anonvmoue 
contributors. Their task was a dlllicult 
one, as the sum of 80,000f, voted by the 
university for the erection of the shell of 
the building was inadequate for the pur¬ 
pose; most of the ornament subaequeutly 
added was the gift of private individuals. 
The foundation-stone was laid on 20 June 
1855, and the building was mainly completed 
by 1868; many details, however, remain un¬ 
finished. The museum is in thirtuenth cen¬ 
tury Gothic style, strongly influouced by 
Venetian architecture; the form of the 
cliemical laboratory at the south end of the 
building wae suggested by the abbote’ 
kitchen at Glastonbury. A fins series of 
shafts in the interior illustrate the principal 
geological formations of the British islands, 
while their capitals and the corbels which 
Support statues of men of scienoe are carved 
with a selection of plants typical of tho 
British flora. The details of these carvings i 
were left to ti;e toste of tbo crattsmen, tbb I 


most skilful of wkom were a familv of 
name of O’Shea, whom Woodward brouffht 
with him from Dublin. The same ide^was 
earned out m the wrought-iron decoration, 
by Skidmore, which was freely employed in 
the interior. Some details of window toacerv 
and other ornament were also designed bv 
the workmen themselves. The experiment 
though interesting as one of the earliest 
attempts to revive the epirit of medifeval 
architecture as distinguished from mere 
correctness in copying dotail, was not alto, 
gather BucoBssfuI; the museum set the un- 
Ibrtuiiale example of imitating the palaces 
of Venice and Verona in the uncongenial 
Burroundiiigs of English streets. 

Woodward spent half of each year at 
Oxford during tho building of the mnsemn; 
he enjoyed the cordial friendship of Rnalri^ 
and Sir Donry Wentworth Aclaiid, and was 
intimate^ with the younger group of ' pre* 
Raphaeliles’ under tho influonoe of Ros* 
eeUi,of whom Morris andBume-Jonos were 
the leaders. In 1867, while engaged in 
building the dehating-hall, now the library, 
of the Union Society, he gave hie sanction 
to tho unlucky experiment made by Rossetti 
and six of his friends of decorating tho ceil¬ 
ing and the wall space above the book-slialves 
with paintings m tempera. In that year 
Deane ond Woodward competed for the new 
government ofilces in Whitehall and Down¬ 
ing Street,^ and their design for the foreign 
office obtained the fourtli premium, stand¬ 
ing second among the Gothic designs, none 
of which wore ultimotely adopted. The 
last work of the firm wos the Kildare Street 
club at Dublin, finished in 1801. In 1860 
Woodward fell a victim to consumption; 
he spent the winter months at Hyeres in 
the vain hope of regaining health, but died 
at Lyons on his return journey on 16 May 
1801, in his forty-sixth year. 

He contributed some sketches to an early 
volume of the ‘Builder,’ xix. 43G. A 
medallion portrait of Woodward by Alex- 
wider Munro [q.v.J, one of the sculptors of tho 
portrait statues in the Oxford Museum, is 
in the Radolilfe library at Oxford. 

[Dublin Builder, 1 July 1801, p. 008; Mae- 
kafl’s Life of William Morris, i. 117-20; Col- 
lingwood’s Life of Rnskin, pi>. 170-7; Tuck- 
well’s Eeminiseenoos of Oxfonl, pp, 48-50, ■with 
portrait of Woodward; Acland and Buskin's Ox¬ 
ford Museum, 1869, with additions, 1802; Diet, 
Of Architecture.] 9 . D, 
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Willis, Sir Georgo Harry Smith (1628-1000). 1837 
Wimperis, Edmund Morison (1886-1900) . 1838 

Wodmiouao, Sir Philip Edmond (1811-1887). 1838 
Woodgate, Sir Edward Bobert Provost 

(1846-1 OOm.1830 

Woodward, Benjamin (1816-1801) . . 1890 
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